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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  II.  OF  SUPPLEMENT. 


This  volume  finishes  the  Supplement,  and  ends  a  tank  of  more  than  thirty  years* 
continuance  in  its  literary  accomplishment,  and  more  than  twenty  in  its  typograph- 
ical execution.  Most  of  its  results  are  of  too  permanent  a  character  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  later  volumes,  especially  the  supplementary 
ones,  serve  to  keep  it  fully  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age  in  literature  and  inves- 
tigation. The  copious  cross-references  will  be  found  particularly  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. No  topic  of  general  modern  interest  appropriate  to  its  sphere,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  overlooked  ;  and  if  any  reader  should  find  some  included  which  he  does  not 
himself  at  the  time  particularly  need,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  may  be  es- 
pecially valuable  to  others,  and  may  eventually  prove  opportune  to  his  own  wants. 
The  present  volume  contains,  like  its  predecessor,  besides  a  collection  of  necrological 
information  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere,  numerous  serviceable  additions  in  Script- 
ural and  ecclesiastical  archwology,  Bible  versions,  hymnology,  apocryphal  and  myth- 
ological literature,  and  many  articles  of  fresh  interest  in  religious  science  and  practice, 
such  as  Cosmology,  Cremation,  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Evolution,  Faith-cure,  Hebrew 
Language,  Salvation  Army,  Scepticism,  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Wbrltls 
[Plurality  of),  etc.,  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  treated  in  any  work  of 
this  kind. 

With  thanks  to  the  public  for  encouragement  in  the  task,  to  the  patrons  for  their 
adhesion  in  its  prosecution,  to  the  assistants  and  contributors  for  their  valuable  aid 
in  its  execution,  to  the  publishers  for  their  liberal  support  in  its  typographical  details, 
and  above  all  to  a  benign  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  strength  while 
10  many  associates  have  fallen,  the  editor  now  concludes  his  long  labor  by  repeating 
the  closing  words  of  the  first  Preface  :  "  If  the  work  shall  be  found,  in  actual  use,  to 
have  gathered  into  a  convenient  and  clear  summary  the  mass  of  knowledge  accumu- 
lated in  its  several  departments,  and  shall  likewise  serve  to  advance,  in  some  degree, 
the  cause  of  religious  truth,  it  will  have  met  the  expectations  of  the  authors,  who 
have  expended  upon  it  many  years  of  earnest  toil  and  solicitude." 

SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  VOLUME. 

W.  E.  G.— The  Rer.  W.  E.  Giuma,  D.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Coales,  Thomas  Thompson,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minuter,  was  born  at  Altiwinkle,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1784  or  1785.  He  atudied  at  Chcshunt  College, 
and  labored  successively  at  Ashbourne,  Birmingham, 
Th  raps  ton,  Ebley,  Cower,  Hereford,  Sleaford,  St.  Ivea, 
Middleton,  Kidderminster,  Alfriston,  Farringdon,  and 
East  Grinstead.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Ashbourne, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Oct.  26,  1853.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1856,  p.  209. 

Coan,  George  Whitefield,  D.Dn  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  waa  born  at  Bergen,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  IW. 
30, 1817.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1*46, 
and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1849;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  June  6  of  the  same 
year.  He  selected  Persia  as  the  field  of  his  labors, 
and  in  October  he  sailed  for  Ooroomiah,  where  he  con- 
the  labors  of  Perkins,  Grant,  Stoddard,  Fisk,  and 
After  thirteen  years  of  labor  there  his  health 
failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  America,  but, 
two  years  later,  having  recruited  his  strength,  he  again 
sought  his  mission  field,  in  1864.  Ten  years  of  faithful 
tod  again  broke  his  health,  and  once  more  he  sought  its 
restoration  in  his  native  clime.  Dr.  Coan'a  heart  was 
still  with  his  brethren,  and  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  present  the  claims  of  Persia  to  the  vart- 
>  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country.  He  died  at 
Wooster,  O.,  Dec  21, 1879.  See  A'.  Y.  Obseixer,  Jan.  1, 
1880,  (W.  P.  S.) 
Coan.  Le an der  Samuel,  a  Congregational  min- 
r,  was  born  in  Exeter,  Me*,  Nov.  17,  1837.  He  at- 
the  Exeter  and  Garland  high-schools,  and  grad- 
uated from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1862.  He 
was  acting  pastor  in  Amherst  and  Aurora,  from  May, 
1662,  to  June,  1863,  when  he  waa  ordained  as  pastor  of 
that  parish.  In  May,  1861.  he  was  dismissed  to  enter 
the  army.  From  August,  1865,  to  September,  1867,  he 
was  acting  pastor  in  Boothbay;  from  November,  18ti7, 
to  November,  1870,  preached  in  Brownville,  and  the 
following  year  in  Somerset,  Mass.  From  1872  to  1874 
he  was  city  missionary  in  Fall  River ;  from  December, 
1875,  to  Jane,  1879,  he  preached  in  Alton,  N.  H.  When 

vened  in  1877,  he  was  elected  its  chaplain.  He  died 
Sept  24,  1879.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  16. 

Coanes,  Johx,  an  Engliah  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Mile  Knd,  London,  in  1777.  He  l>ecamc 
a  member  of  the  Church  in  early  life,  entered  Homer- 
ton  College  before  he  was  twenty,  and  settled  aa  a  min- 
ister at  Walworth,  where  he  labored  ten  years.  He 
afterwards  labored  success iv civ  at  Morley,  near  Leeds, 
Beeth,  in  Yorkshire,  Aylesbury,  Folkestone,  in  Kent, 
Wycliffc  Chapel,  London,  and  Watford,  Herts,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  then  resigned  the  active  ministry, 
and  retired  to  Hunton  Bridge,  near  Watford.  Here  he 
taught  a  day-school,  and  preached  occasionally  for  two 
years.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  Bexley  Heath, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  6, 1862.  Mr.  Coaues  was  noted  for 
his  blameless  life  and  faithful  exhibition  of  evangelical 
troth.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1863,  p.  216. 


Coarb  (Cowarb,  or  Comhar ba ;  in  Latin,  cor- 
ba ;  meaning  conterraneus,  or,  of  the  tame  region)  is  the 
title  in  the  Celtic-Irish  and  Scottish  churches  of  the 
abbatial  successor  of  the  original  founder  of  a  monas- 
tery. So  an  ablmt  of  Hy  would  be  called  the  coarb  of 
Columba;  of  Armagh,  the  coarb  of  Patrick,  etc.  The 
common  use  of  the  word  dates  from  late  in  the  8th 
century,  when  such  abbacies  had  become  hereditary  in 
many  cases,  and  not  only  so,  but  had  passed  into'the 
hands,  in  some  instances,  of  laymen,  while  a  prior  dis- 
charged the  spiritual  office.  Later  the  coarb  became  to 
a  monastery  what  the  herenack  or  mrrhitmeach  (i.  e.  lay 
advocate)  was  to  any  church,  monastic  or  not.  A  fe- 
male coarb  occurs  once  or  twice  (Reeves,  ad  Adamn. 
Vita  St.  Columba,  add.  notes,  p.  404).  Coarbs  that  were 
still  clergy  became  styled  in  Ireland,  later,  plebam= 
rural  deans,  or  archpresbyters,  or  chore piscopoi  (in  the 
later  sense  of  the  word),  i.  e.  the  head  of  a  *  plebs  eccle- 
siastics," viz.  of  clergy  who  served  chapels  under  him 
as  rector.  See  Reeves,  Coitorio  Visitation,  {>.  4  n.,  145. 
209;  Robertson,  Early  ScoiL  i,  880.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Coat,  The  Holy.  Its  miracles  are  commemorated 
on  Oct.  1  in  the  Georgian  Calendar.    See  Holt  Coat 


Coate.  Michael,  a  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
was  bora  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1767.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1794;  served  the  Church  as  an  exhorter  and 
local  preacher,  and  in  1795  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Conference,  He  died  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  Aug.  1, 1814.  Mr.  Coate  Was  re- 
markably meek  and  devout,  lively  and  zealous,  practical 
and  exemplary.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1815,  p.  256;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii, 
253. 

Coate,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister* 
entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1794,  and  after 
travelling  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.,  and  Albany  Circuit, 
N.  Y.,  went  in  1806  to  Canada  as  a  co-laborer  with  Dun- 
ham, Coleman,  and  Wooster.  In  1806  he  was  stationed 
at  MontreaL  His  later  history  is  unrecorded.  See 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  iii,  195. 476 ;  iv,  274 ; 
Sprague,  A  rma'ls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  256, 256. 

Co  at  e  s  Alexander,  an  English  Wesleyan  preach- 
er, a  native  of  North  Britain,  was  converted  young ;  be- 
gan his  ministry  in  1741,  and  died  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Oct.  6, 1765.  He  was  the  oldest  preacher  in  the 
connection.  His  abilities  were  extraordinary;  he  was 
very  popular,  and  his  conversation  wonderfully  pleasant 
and  instructive.  See  Atmore,  Afrfh.  Memoriul,  s.v. ; 
Mvles,  Chronol.  Hist,  of  the  Methodists  (4th  ed.),  p.  168; 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  i, 
Oct.  7, 1766. 

Coatea,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  WSJ 
born  at  Iron-Acton,  Gloucestershire,  in  1783.  He  was 
received  into  the  sacred  office  in  1806,  toiled  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  for  forty-four  years,  and  died,  Feb.  8, 
1860.    "His  success  may  be  traced  in  the  circuits  he 


i,  420;  Wesley,  Journals, 
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travelled."  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1860, 
p.  404. 

Coates.  Richard,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
began  to  travel  in  connection  with  the  Wealeyan  Con- 
ference in  1764,  being  appointed  to  the  Staffordshire 
Circuit.  The  severity  of  the  winter  and  his  excessive 
labors  brought  on  a  disorder  of  which  he  died,  at  Wcd- 
nesbury,  Staffordshire,  in  1765,  aged  twenty-eight.  He 
was  a  lively,  pious,  zealous,  and  useful  young  man.  See 
Atroorc,  Mtth.  Memorial,  a,  v. 

Coatlantanna,  in  Mexican  mythology,  was  the 
Flora  of  the  Mexicans,  in  whose  honor  great  floral  fes- 
tivals were  held. 

Coats,  Cai.vis  S.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Orangevillc,  Wyoming  Co..  N.  Y.,  May  15, 
1809.  lie  experienced  conversion  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  spent  some  time  as  an  exhorter  and  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1831  entered  the  Genesee  Conference,  wherein 
he  labored  with  marked  zeal  and  fidelity  until  failing 
health,  in  1868,  caused  him  to  become  a  superannuate, 
which  relation  he  held  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  11, 
1875.  Mr.  Coats  was  remarkable  for  the  activity  of 
his  intellect,  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  his 
restless  zeal  in  Christian  work.  See  Minutet  of  A  nnual 
Conference*,  1875,  p.  119. 

Coatta.  William  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  held  a 
bursary  of  theology  at  the  Glasgow  University  in  1702; 
waa  licensed  to  preach  in  1714;  called  to  the  living  at 
Dalmelliugton  in  1717,  and  ordained;  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1755,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1757.  Sec  Fasti  Fcdes.  Sco- 
ticana,  ii,  109, 110. 

Coatts,  William  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1725;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1726;  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Dun- 
lop;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmaura  in  1785, 
but  was  opposed  and  hindered  by  heritors  and  parish- 
ioners for  a  long  time ;  was  ordained  in  Mav,  1789,  and 
died  May  2, 1777.    See  Fasti  Fcdes.  Scotican*,  ii,  180. 

Coaxtitli,  in  Mexican  mythology,  was  a  rude  dei- 
ty, apparently  the  god 
of  the  fruit -bearing 
earth.  He  ia  repre- 
sented as  a  sitting, 
long-haired  man,  with 
closed  eyes,  grasping 
something  in  his  clum- 
xv  bands,  perhaps  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The 
strange  decoration  of 
his  head  seems  to 
chararacterize  him  as 
a  priest;  at  least,  the 
bitter  carried  some- 
thing similar,  as  wc 
know  from  designs 
and  busts. 

Cob,  Thomas,  cn 
English  martyr,  suf- 
fered death  by  burn- 
ing, in  Suffolk,  Aug. 
12,  1555,  for  his  con- 
fession of  Christ.  See 
Fox,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, vii,  382.  Figure  of  Coaxtitli. 

Cobain,  Howard,  an  Irish  Wealeyan  minister,  was 
converted  in  youth,  commenced  preaching  on  the  Newry 
mission  in  1810,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1856.  His  long  la- 
bora  were  blessed  with  many  gracious  revivals.  See 
Minutes  of  the  Iiritish  Conference,  1857. 

Cobfili  (  KofiaXot,  rogues),  in  Greek  mythology 
(similar  to  the  German  Kobolden,  i.  e. "  goblins"),  were 
small,  tantalizing  spirits,  which  played  all  manner  of 
possible  tricks.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
viz.  the  Borussi,  Samogita?,*  Lithuanians, 
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Li vonians,  etc.  These  spirits,  they  believed,  dwelt  in 
the  most  secret  parts  of  their  houses.  The  people  pre- 
sented to  them  the  daintiest  meats. 

Cobard,  Jacques,  a  French  martyr,  was  a  school- 
master in  the  city  of  Saint-Mihicl,  in  Lorraine,  who 
maintained  against  three  priests  that  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  avail  unless 
received  with  faith.  For  this,  and  also  for  his  confession, 
which  he,  being  in  prison,  sent  of  his  own  accord  by  his 
mother  to  the  judge,  he  was  burned,  most  quietly  suffer- 
ing, in  1546,  in  Lorraine.  See  Fox,  .4  cts  and  Monument >, 
iv,  401. 

Cob arru bias.  Aloxzo  i>k,  an  eminent  Spanish 
architect,  flourished  about  1450.  He  first  introduced 
Roman  architecture  into  Spain;  erecting,  among  other 
works,  the  magnilicent  cathedral  of  Toledo,  ami,  at 
Valentia,  the  monastery  and  temple  of  the  order  of  San 
Girolamo.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Cobb,  Alden,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  New  York,  in  March,  1802.  He  was  converted 
In  1833,  and  soon  afterwards  was  publicly  set  apart  to 
the  ministry.  His  labors  were  chiefly  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  especially  at  Dansville,  Middlesex,  North 
Potter,  Sparta,  Italy,  Scottsburg,  and  Jerusalem.  He 
died  in  Middlesex,  Aug.  10,  1868.  Sec  Free-trill  Bap- 
tist Register,  1870,  p.  75, 76.    (.1.  C.  S.) 

Cobb,  Allen  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,1 780.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  early  life,  and  in  1802  was  admitted  into 
the  Maine  Conference,  in  which  he  served  faithfully 
until  poverty  compelled  him  in  1809  to  locate,  when  he 
retired  to  New  Gloucester,  and  nine  years  later  moved 
to  Durham,  where  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1856.  Mr.  Cobb 
represented  Durham  nine  years  in  the  legislature,  was 
two  years  a  senator  from  Cumberland,  and  two  years  a 
member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  emphatically 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  tho  widow,  and  the  orphan.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  286. 

Cobb,  Al  van,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
about  17K8,  his  ancestors  being  early  settlers  in  Fly  mouth, 
Mass.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1813, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Taun- 
tou  in  1815,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  forty-six 
years.  At  his  house  was  formed  the  Doctrinal  Tract 
and  Book  Society,  since  eularged  into  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Publication,  of  which  he  was  director 
until  his  death  at  Taunton,  April  2,  1M6I.  Mr.  Cobb 
instructed  several  young  meu  in  theology,  published 
several  Sermons,  Doctrinal  Tract,  So.  23,  besides  thirty 
periodical  articles.  In  theology  he  was  au  Emmonsite. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  808. 

Cobb,  Archibald  Parritt,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Parsippany,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9, 
1821.  He  prepared  for  college  at  home,  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Princeton,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1850;  then  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1853,  remaining  there  one  year  longer  as  tutor.  He 
I  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Montclair,  April  20, 1K53,  and 
was  ordained  April  19,  1851,  when  he  became  a  stated 
supply  in  the  Witherspoon  (colored)  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Princeton.  The  following  year  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  South  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and  was 
then  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Tennent  Church, 
Freehold,  N.  .1.,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  Feb.  2, 1881 .  See  Sterol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.  1881,  p.  70.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cobb,  Asahel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Ahington,  Mass.,  May  8.  1793.  After  pursuing 
a  preparatory  course  of  study  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  he 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1823.  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1826.  On  I>ec.  H 
of  that  year  he  was  ordained  assistant  pastor  at  Malta- 
poisctt,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  1890. 
The  following  year  he  was  installed  at  Sandwich,  where 
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!  eleven  years.  From  1844  to  1848  he  wan  act- 
ing pastor  at  North  Falmouth,  the  succeeding  year  at 
West  Yarmouth,  and  in  1854  at  Little  Compton,  K.  I. 
For  about  eleven  years  he  was  pastor  of  First  Church, 
New  Bedford,  but  was  not  regularly  dismissed  until 
1870.  lie  resided  thereafter,  without  charge,  at  Sand- 
wich. Ma.*-.,  and  died  there,  May  2, 1876.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature— the  first 
in  1843  and  1844,  and  the  second  in  1862  and  1868. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  413. 

Cobb,  Edward,  held  for  many  years  the  stations 

successively  of  elder  and  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Orthodox),  and  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  8, 
1K32,  aged  fifty-seven  years.    See  The  Friend,  vi,  56. 

Cobb,  Frank  Woodbury,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Durham,  Me.,  Nov.  20,  1851. 
After  preliminary  study  at  the  Lewiston  High  School, 
he  graduated  from  Bates  College  in  1873,  and  five  years 
afterwards  from  Yale  Divinity  School  (?).  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Palmer, 
Ma*s  Feb.  12, 1879,  and  died  there,  Sept.  4, 1880.  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  20. 

Cobb,  Henry  K  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Randolph,  Orange  Co.,  Vl,  May  7,  1827. 
He  received  an  early  Unitarian  training,  was  converted 
about  fifteen,  lapsed  into  ain,  and  several  vears 
was  reclaimed  by  the  Methodists.  In  1868  he 
into  the  Vermont  Conference;  in  1869 
to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  to 
fill  a  difficult  appointment  in  the  city  of  Madison,  and 
labored  there  until  his  sudden  death,  Nov.  26,  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Cobb  was  an  effective  speaker,  a  beloved  pas- 
tor, an  ardent  friend.  See  Minutes  of  A  nun  a  I  Confer- 
ences, 1870,  p.  251. 

Cobb,  James  E..  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  entered  the  Arkansas  Confer- 
ence in  1848,  was  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  I860,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Christum  A  drocate  from 
1852  to  1856;  transferred  to  St.  Louis  Conference  in 
1856;  to  the  Washita  Conference  in  1857 ;  appointed  to 
Columbus  African  Mission  in  1858 ;  president  and  agent 
of  Arkadelphia  Female  College  in  1862;  agent  for  Trans- 
3l;-.-i— i;>[  i  Army  Tract  Sxi.lv  in  I&4  Mkd  afterwards 
served  on  charges  in  the  Little  Rock  Conference  until 
1870,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Louisiana  Confer- 
ence, and  appointed  president  of  Homer  College,  which 
position  he  filled  four  consecutive  years.  The  remain- 
der of  bis  life  was  spent  as  presiding  elder.  He  died 
April  28, 1879,  about  fifty -five  years  old.  Mr.  Cobb 
was  intensely  earnest  as  a  preacher,  and  deeply  pious 
in  his  daily  "life.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1879,  p.  37. 

Cobb,  John,  a  Scotxh  clergyman,  took  his  degree 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1682,  became  a 
Itelper  in  the  parish  of  Birsay  and  H array,  and  waa 
transferred  to  Kirkwall  in  1689,  being  the  last  minister 
appointed  before  Episcopacy  was  abolished.  He  was 
•t  r  n  t.  ,i  m  Stronsay  ami  Eday  in  1696,  transferred  to 
St.  Andrews  and  Deerness  in  1700,  and  died  before 
r,  1719,  aged  about  fiftv-scven  vears.  See  Fasti 
iii,  378, 886,'  893, 408. 

Cobb.  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb,  was  born  at  Rochester,  Mass., 
March  9, 1800.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1821,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1825.  The  following  year  he  served  as  a  home  mis- 
in  Harwich.  Having  been  ordained  at  Dart- 
itb,  Oct.  31,  1827,  as  an  evangelist,  he  labored  as 
acting  pastor  in  Nantucket  for  two  years,  and  then 
(1829-30)  in  Bloomfield  and  Huntsburg,  O.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  latter  year  he  was  installed  pastor  in  Hamp- 
ilen  and  Kirtland.  From  Kirtland  he  was  dismissed  in 
lHXi,  and  from  Hampden  in  1834.  Meanwhile  he  was 
■erring  as  acting  pastor  (1832-33)  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
fiwn  1833  to  1835  in  Bristol  ami  Parkman ;  also,  during 


the  same  time,  was  acting  pastor  in  Southington. 
From  1836  to  1887  he  labored  in  the  l*resbyt*rijin 
Church  at  Clear  Creek;  the  three  years  following  ho 
preached  at  Mount  Eaton,  and  from  3841  to  1846  at 
Salem.  Twice  he  was  engaged  as  a  Bible  agent  and 
colporteur,  vix,  in  1840  and  1841,  and  from  1845  to 
1849.  The  year  succeeding  the  last  date  he  was  city 
missionary  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  in  1861  he  was  act- 
ing pastor  in  North  Falmouth,  and  in  18;»2  and  1853  in 
Chilmark.  Subsequently  he  resided,  without  charge,  in 
Kingston,  and  died  atTaunton,  Nov.  16, 1878.  Sec  Cong. 
1  ear  -book,  1H<9,  p.  89. 

Cobb,  William  Alexander  McKendree,  a 

minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  sou 
of  Rev.  Jesse  B.  Cobb,  was  born  in  Granville  County, 
N.  C,  Sept.  2, 1817.  He  became  religious  very  early, 
studied  earnestly,  began  preaching  in  1888,  and  in  1839 
entered  the  Tennessee  Conference,  in  which  he  trav- 
elled a  few  months,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas 
Conference.  In  1849  he  was  transferred  to  the  Indian 
Mission  Conference,  and  served  the  Creeks  and  Chcro- 
kces  until  1854,  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  active  service.  In  1861  he  undertook  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Female  College  in  Cross  County,  Ark., 
where  he  did  excellent  service  till  the  institution  was 
broken  up  by  the  war  in  1864.  In  1866  he  entered 
the  White  River  Conference,  and  labored  zealously  un- 
til his  decease,  Jan.  2,  1873.  Mr.  Cobb  excelled  in  all 
ministerial  duties.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p.  886. 

Cobb,  William  Newell,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July 
15, 1818.  He  received  an  excellent  common-school  edu- 
cation; at  the  age  ofeighteen  engaged  in  civil-engineer- 
ing, which  be  followed  six  years;  experienced  religion 
during  the  time;  served  two  years  as  class-leader;  in 
1842  entered  the  Genesee  Conference;  was  transferred 
to  the  Oneida  Conference  the  following  year,  and  died 
Aug.  3, 1878.  Mr.  Cobb's  labors  were  highly  acceptable. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  always  practical,  logical,  and  emi- 
nently edifying.  In  daily  life  he  was  judicious,  solici- 
tous, energetic,  and  faithful  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  67. 

Cobban,  Robkbt,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1824.  He 
emigrated  with  his  parenta  to  Canada  when  seven  years 
old,  experienced  conversion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 

him  to  preach.  He  removed  to  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
Wis^  in  1851,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference.  Failing  health  obliged  him  to  locate 
in  1859,  and  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Chippewa  County. 
In  1860  he  re-entered  the  effective  service  in  the  North- 
west Wisconsin  Conference,  and  after  two  years"  labor 
was  put  upon  the  supernumerary  list,  in  which  rela- 
tion he  served  on  circuits  until  1867,  when  he  again 
entered  the  effective  ranks,  and  continued  zealous  and 
faithful  until  his  death,  Jan.  4, 1870.  Mr.  Cobban  was 
prompt  in  every  duty  as  a  minister,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confer- 
ences, 1870,  p.  251. 

Cobbe.  Chablcs,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Win- 
chester, England,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  March 
9,  1735.  His  first  ecclesiastical  preferment  was  to  the 
rectory  of  Skreen,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  dean  of  Ardagh,  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  May  30, 1720. 
In  1726  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dromore,  and 
from  that,  March,  1731,  to  Kildare,  with  which  latter 
dignity  he  held  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
and  the  preceptory  of  Tully,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
On  July  19, 1734,  he  was  sworn  privy-councillor,  and  was 

I  finally  translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  March  4,  1742. 

I  He  was  one  of  the  spiritual  lords  who  desired  leave  of 
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a!  i -■nr.'  from  the  trial  of  lord  Netterville  by  protestation 
iu  1743 ;  ami  also  one  of  the  council  who  subscribed  the 
proclamation  of  February,  1744.  In  1746,  on  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  rebellion  iu  Scotland,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
hu  clergy  to  remind  them  of  the  excellence  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith,  and  to  entreat  them  to  be  steadfast  iu  the 
profession  of  it.  In  1759  archbishop  Cobbe  was  very 
active  in  procuring  the  investment  of  the  charitable 
donations  of  Andrew  and  the  Hev.  William  Wilson,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
hospital  for  aged  Protestants.  He  died  at  St,  Sepul- 
chre's, April  12,  1765.  See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the 
A  rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  339. 

Cobbin,  Ingram,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
r,  was  bom  in  Loudon  in  December,  1777.  He  en- 
tered Hoxton  College  iu  1798,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
at  South  Molton  in  1802.  His  health  being  very  un- 
certain, he  changed  location  frequently,  soon  leaving 
South  Moulton  for  Banbury,  and  thence  removing  to 
Holloway.  After  preaching  awhile  at  Putney, and  then 
at  Crediton,  he  became  assistant  secretary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Suciety,and  two  years  later  attempted 
the  pastorate  at  Worcester,  but  broke  down  in  his  first 
sermon.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  subsequently  at 
Lymington,  and  with  a  like  result.  In  1819  he  inter- 
ested himself,  with  other  ministers  and  gentlemen,  in 
the  formation  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  be- 
came its  first  secretary.  His  health  continuing  feeble, 
he  relinquished  public  life  in  1828,  and  died  at  Camber- 
well,  March  10,  1851.  Mr.  Cobbin  published,  among 
other  works,  Evangelical  Synopsis: —  Bible  Remem- 
brancer:—*^ various  Commenlariet.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1851,  p.  212. 

Cobden,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  II,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1713. 
Early  in  life  be  was  chaplain  to  bishop  Gibson,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  preferment  to  the  united 
rectories  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  in  London,  with 
that  of  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  an- 
other at  Lincoln,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  London.  Dr. 
Cobden  collected  his  whole  works  in  1757,  under  the 
title  of  Discourse*  and  Essays.  Another  noted  work 
was  Concio  ad  Clerum,  XI  CaL  Maii  (1752).  He  died 
April  22,  17G4.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a.  v.  ;  Alli- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Coberley,  William,  an  English  martyr,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  and  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation. He  openly  asserted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  Antichrist,  and  God's  enemy.  He  was  examined 
and  condemned  to  be  burned,  March  25,  1556.  See 
Fox,  Ads  and  Monuments,  viii,  102. 

Cobhran,  an  Irish  saint,  is  said  by  St.  ^Kngus  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Neuain,  or  Euain,  and  of  Mineloth, 
sister  of  St.  Columba;  but  as  there  arc  in  the  calendars 
a  Cobhran  of  Cluaiu,  or  Cluain-Euach,  commemorated 
July  9,  aud  Cobhran  of  Cluain-Cuallacta,  commemo- 
rated Aug.  2,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  dedication 
belongs  to  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  St.  Columba.— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cobia,  I  >  \  mi  i,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  13, 1811.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  entered  Charleston  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1829.  In  1830  he  entered  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  from  which 
he  duly  graduated.  In  1833  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  immediately  took  charge  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Charleston,  especially  interesting  himself  in  Sunday- 
school  work.  Three  churches  in  his  native  city  having 
invited  him  to  become  pastor,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
from  St.  Philip's,  beginning  his  ministry  there  in  Sep- 
tember, 1834.  He  was  ordained  priest  Sept.  13,  1835. 
After  spending  a  short  time  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
at  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  sailed 


for  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and,  a  few  days  after,  for 
the  island  of  St.  Croix,  where  his  health  improved  some- 
what; but  he  soon  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  8, 1837.  Mr.  Cobia  was  a  re- 
markably eloquent  preacher,  and  his  chief  characteristic 
was  his  religious  zeal.  One  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
issued  after  h  is  death.  8  .-e  Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  v,  719. 

Cobleigh.NKi.so*  Kbknkzer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Littleton,  N.  II., 
Nov.  24,  1814.  He  studied  in  the  common  school  at 
Newbury,  Vu,  and  worked  his  way  through  Wesleyau 
University,  Conn.,  graduating  in  1843.  Iu  1844  he  en- 
tered the  New  England  Conference,  and,  in  1853,  accept- 
ed the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  McKcndrce  College, 
111.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  same  po- 
sition in  Lawrence  University,  Wis.,  and  iu  1857  was 
recalled  to  McKcndrce  College,  as  presidenL  In  1863 
he  became  editor  o(  Z  ion's  Herald,  Boston.  Overwork 
and  the  rigorous  climate  obliged  him  to  retire  from  all 
active  labor  in  1867,  and  he  sought  the  milder  climate 
of  East  Tennessee,  where  he  was  soon  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Wesleyan  University,  at  Athens,  Tenn. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Mdhodist  A  drocate, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  which  capacity  he  labored  with 
marked  zeal  aud  ability  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  1, 
1874.  Dr.  Cobleigh  was  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense 
a  great  and  good  man.  He  was  intellectually  earnest, 
deeply  and  uniformly  pious,  thoroughly  devoted  to  bis 
work,  a  cheerful,  energetic  laborer;  had  few  equals  as 
an  educator;  was  pathetic,  logical,  and  powerful  as  a 
preacher;  as  a  writer,  clear,  pure,  and  graceful 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  131 ; 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Coble n tz,  Council  op  (Concilium  Conjtuentiuttm), 
a  provincial  synod,  was  held  in  922  by  order  of  the  two 
kings,  Charles  the  Simple,  of  France,  and  Henry,  of  Ger- 
many. Eight  bishops  were  present,  Hermann,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  presiding,  who  drew  up  eight  canons, 
of  which  no  more  than  five  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
only  one  of  any  importance  is  the  sixth,  which  directs 
that  all  monks  shall  submit  in  everything  to  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  also 
marriages  between  relations,  as  far  as  the  sixth  degree, 
are  forbidden.  See  Labbc,  CohdL  ix,  579;  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Cobo,  Bernabe*  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Lopera,  iu  the  province  of  Jacn,  in  1582.  He  was  mis- 
sionary to  Mexico  and  Peru  for  fifty  years,  and,  on  all 
his  journeys,  studied  with  ardor  natural  history,  and 
particularly  botany.  He  died  at  Lima,  Sept.  9, 1657, 
leaving  works  in  MS.,  which  were  brought  to  Spain 
and  placed  in  the  library  of  Seville ;  they  consist  of  ten 
volumes,  including  a  history  of  the  Indians.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  A'o«r.  Biog.  Cinirale,  s.  v. 

Cobo,  Juan,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  was  born  at 
Alcazar  de  Consuegra,  near  Toledo.  He  l>ecame  a  monk 
at  OcaAa,  and  engaged  first  in  teaching  in  different 
convents  of  his  order,  and  afterwards  attached  himself 
to  foreign  missions.  Cobo  sailed  for  Mexico  iu  May, 
1586,  where,  iu  a  short  time,  he  became  very  famous 
as  a  preacher,  but  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Philippine  Isles.  Cobo  arrived  at  Manilla  in  June, 
1588,  and,  in  order  to  instruct  the  Chinese  resident 
there,  studied  that  language.  In  1592  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Manilla,  but  was  soon  after 
sent  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  on  an  embassy  of  alliance, 
which  he  accomplished  successfully.  On  his  return,  in 
November,  1592,  the  vessel  was  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
Formosa,  and  all  the  passengers  were  massacred  by  the 
inhabitants.  Cobo  composed  several  works  for  the  use 
of  missionaries,  especially  on  the  Chinese  language,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Cinirale,  s.  v.;  Buy. 
Cnirerselle,  s.  v. 

Cobthach,  an  early  Irish  Christian,  the  son  of  Bren- 
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dan,  and  brother  of  St.  Baithen,  St  Columba's  successor 
a r  Iona,  is  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  St.  Co- 
lli mba  in  crossing  from  Ireland  to  Iona.  Camcrarius, 
without  authority,  places  him  in  the  calendar  on  Aug. 

7.  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Coburn,  David  Nichols,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  Sept.  11, 1808.  He 
received  his  preparatory  educat ion  at  Monson  Acailemy, 
Ms**.,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1888,  and 
from  the  theological  institute  at  Hartford  in  1841.  He 
was  ordained  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 1842,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  17, 1845.  From  thence  he  removed 
to  Monson,  where  he  remained  without  charge  until  his 
death,  Dec  7,1877.  Mr.  Coliuni  published  A  Histori- 
cal i i  .  delivered  at  Ware,  May  9, 1851,  on  the 
centenarv  of  the  first  Church  there.  See  Hist.  Cat.  of 
the  TheoL  /tat.  of  Conn.  1881,  p.  30.    (W.  1*.  S.) 

Coburn.  Jesse,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Fitxwilliana,  N.  H.,  in  1787,  and  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Braintree,  Vu,  in  1797.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  ;  was  subsequently  ordained  in  Cor- 
nish, N.  H_  and  for  several  years  labored  in  church- 
es in  that  state  and  Vermont  until  in  1818  he  moved 
t«  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  in 
that  town,  preaching  much,  also,  in  all  the  region  round 
about.    He  died  Dec  22,  1833.    (J.  &  S.) 

Coburn,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Charleston  County, 
S.  C  Sept.  18, 1799.  He  was  converted  in  1827,  joined 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1828,  and  continued 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  until  1877,  when 
he  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  a  missionary  to  the 
blacks  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    He  died  in  Florence, 

8.  C_  Sept.  29, 1880.  Mr.  Coburn  was  faithful,  self-sac- 
rificing, zealous,  aud  abundantly  successful.  See  Mut- 
ates of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Clutch  South, 
1880,  p.  213. 

Cob- wall  is  a  wall  built  of  unbumt  clay,  mixed 
with  straw.  This  material  is  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  for  cottages  aud  outbuildings,  and  was 
formerly  employed  for  bouses  of  a  better  description : 
it  is  supposed  also  to  be  the  material  of  which  the  do- 
mestic edifices  of  the  ancients,  including  even  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  most  civilized  period,  were  chiefly 
built. — Parker,  Gloss.of  Architect,  a.  v. 

Coca  gne.  Jkam  Baktwtk,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  win  born  at  Rosierea,  France,  Oct.  1, 1821.  He 
received  a  careful  Roman  Catholic  training;  emigrated 
with  his  parents  to  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  V., 
in  1831,  and  was  there  apprenticed  to  a  Protestant  fam- 
ily, in  which  he  experienced  religion.  After  uniting 
with  the  Methodists,  receiving  license  to  exhort,  and 
supporting  himself  during  a  four-year  course  at  Gou- 
remeur  and  Fairfield  seminaries,  he  entered  the  Black 
River  Conference  in  1846.  In  1851  he  had  charge  of 
the  French  mission  in  New  York  city;  in  1852  was 
transferred  to  the  Michigan  Conference  to  take  charge 
of  the  French  mission  in  Detroit,  and  in  1856  received 
a  retranafer  to  the  Black  River  Conference.  He  sailed 
Nov.  1,  1856,  for  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  in  the  steam- 
er Ijgonnaise,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath night,  and  he  was  drowned.  Mr.  Cocagne  was 
kind,  frank,  generous,  and  ardent.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  n- 
a*«7  Conferences,  1857,  p.  365 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism,*, v. 

Cocca  C Coga,  Choca,  or  Cuach),  of  Cill-Choca, 
a  female  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Jan.  8  and  June  6, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  elsewhere  called  Ercuat 
(q.  v.)  or  Erguat,  the  cook  and  embroideresa  or  robe- 
maker  of  St.  Columba,  Cocca  being  a  form  of  "  Coqua," 
a  cook  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  lkme<j.  p.  379;  O'Han- 
lon,  Irish  Saints,  i,  130>-Smitb,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Coccius  (or  Coccyus,  i.  e.  KSchlin),  Hulde- 


ric,  a  German  theologian,  waa  bora  at  Freiburg  in  1525. 
He  studied  at  Basle,  and  became  preacher  iu  1564,  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  of  the  New  Test,  in  1569,  and  doctor 
of  theology.  He  died  in  1585,  leaving,  Index  et  Prtr- 
fatio  in  Opera  D.  Gregorii  Pontificis  (Basle,  1551): — 
Jo.  Lud.  Opera  (ibid.  1665).  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  liiog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Coccius,  Jodoous  (1),  a  canon  of  Julich,  who 
was  bom  of  Lutheran  parentage,  and  died  about  1618, 
is  the  author  of  Thesaurus  Catholicus  (Cologne,  1599, 
fol. ;  1619,  2  vols.).  See  Hartzheim,  DM.  Co/on.  p. 
210;  Ritas,  ConvertUen,  viii,  500 ;  Streber,  in  Wetter  u. 
Welte'a  Kirchen-Uxil-on,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 

Coccius.  Jodoous  (or  Jos)  (2),  a  German  Jesuit, 
born  in  1581  at  Trier,  waa  for  some  time  professor  of 
theology  and  first  chancellor  of  the  theological  academy 
at  Molsheim,  in  Alsatia,  and  died  Oct.  25, 1622,  at  Ruf- 
fach.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Parallelon  Bibli- 
cum  (Molsheim,  1618)  .-Theses  Theologica  (ibid.  1619) : 
-De  A  ream  Scriptura  Sensu  (ibid.  1620):— De  Anti- 
christo  (ibid.  1621) :— S.  Missat  Sacrificium  ab  Hareti- 
corum  Injuriis  Vindicatum  (ibid.  1622).  See  Streber,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte'a  Kirchen-Lexikon,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
liiog.  Ginirale^  a.  v. 

Coccopanl  Giovaxxi,  an  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chitect, waa  born  at  Florence  in  1582,  and  executed  a 
number  of  pictures  for  the  churches  of  Lombardy.  In 
1622  he  waa  invited  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  employed 
by  the  emperor  in  the  wars  as  state  engineer.  He  waa 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Florence  on  the 
death  of  Castelli,  and  was  afterwards  invited  to  Rome 
to  fill  the  chair  in  the  academy  of  that  city,  but  be  re- 
fused to  quit  Florence  He  died  there  iu  1649.  See 
Snootier,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Eine  Arts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Cocha,  of  Ros-bcnnachair  ( County  Clare),  an  Iriah 
saint,  is  commemorated  June  .9.  In  the  Life  of  St. 
Ciaran,  of  Saighir,  there  is  an  account  of  the  many 
services  St.  Ciaran  did  to  St.  Cocha,  and  of  their  lasting 
friendship.  She  was  St.  Ciaran V  nurse,  and  through 
him  her  monastery  at  Roslwnagher  was  founded  in  the 
6th  centurv  (Todd  ami  Reeves,  Mart.  Ihmeg.  p.  183, 
379;  Unigan,  EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  405).-Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cochelet,  Anastase,  a  French  Carmelite,  waa  born 
at  Mczicres  in  1551.  He  waa  a  noted  preacher,  and 
for  a  time  had  to  retire  to  Antwerp.  He  returned  in 
1617,  and  died  at  Rheims  iu  1624,  leaving  a  number  of 
works  against  the  Reformers  for  which  sec  Hoefer, 
Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas  ( 1 ),  a  French  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1688,  and 
studied  painting  until  he  was  nineteen,  when  be  devoted 
himself  to  engraving.  The  following  arc  some  of  hia 
principal  plates:  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau ;  Jacob 
and  iAtban ;  Jacob  Pursued  by  Laban  ;  Bfbtkah  with  the 
Servant  of  Abraham  ;  The  Trinity  and  the  Assumption; 
The  lAime  Man  Cured.  He  died  in  1764.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Eine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  8.  V. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas  (2).  son  of  the  fore- 
going, an  eminent  French  designer  and  engraver,  waa 
born  in  Paris  iu  1715,  and  was  instructed  by  his  father. 
He  wrote  several  books  relating  to  the  arts,  which  were 
highly  valued.  He  .lied  April  29, 1790.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  his  plates :  The  Infant  Jetus  Holding  a 
Cross;  The  Virgin;  The  Crucifixion.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  a.  v. ;  SjKioncr,  Bicg.  Hist,  of  the  Eine  Arts, 
a.  v. ;  Biog.  Cnicersclle,  s.  v. 

Cochin,  Jacques  Denis,  a  French  theologian  and 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1726.  He  waa 
made  pastor  of  St.  Jacques-du-Haut-Pas  in  1756,  and 
became  famous  by  his  zeal  and  charity.  In  1780  ha 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  hospital  for  the  poor 
in  the  faubourg  St.  Jacques,  himself  subscribing  37,000 
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francs  for  that  purpose,  and,  with  the  liberality  of  oth- 
ers, the  building  wan  finished  in  July,  1782.  AbW 
Cochin  died  June  3, 1783,  at  Paris,  leaving  several  de- 
votional works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Gini- 
rafc,  a.  v. 

Cochin,  Jean  Denis  Marie,  a  French  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  1789.  He  occupied  several  civil 
offices,  but  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  asylum 
homes  of  Paris,  and  by  his  efforts  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend public  primary  instruction.  He  died  in  1841,  leav- 
ing some  works  on  these  benevolent  subjects.  See 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cochin,  Nicolas  (or  Natalia),  a  French  design- 
er and  engraver,  was  born  at  Troves,  in  Champagne, 
about  1619.  He  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  engraved  a 
great  number  of  plate*,  among  them,  Melchizedek  and 
Abraham;  Abraham  Sending  away  If  agar;  The  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  Crosting  the  Red  Sea ;  St.  John  Preaching 
in  the  WUtlerness ;  The  Repose  in  Egypt  ,•  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Pharaoh  and 
his  Host  Swallotned  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  in  1695. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Cochlear.    See  Spoon. 

Cochran,  Hugh,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  chaplain  to 
Sir  Alexander  Maxwell's  family,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1715;  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmaurs  in  1722, 
ordained  in  1728,  and  died  April  9,  1788,  aged  forty- 
eight  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  ii,  179. 

Cochran,  Isaac  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Vermont  about  1821.  He  joined  the 
Presbyterians  in  early  life;  removed  to  Michigan  at 
the  age  of  seventeen;  spent  several  years  successfully 
as  a  school-teacher;  became  principal  of  Clarkston 
Academy  in  1853;  joined  the  Methodists,  and  in  1861 
entered  the  Detroit  Conference.  During  1865  and  1866 
he  was  supernumerary,  and  principal  of  Owosao  Union 
School.  lie  died  in  the  midst  of  his  ministerial  labors 
at  Utica,  Mich.,  Oct.  25, 1867.  Mr.  Cochran  had  a  cul- 
tured mind  and  heart.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1868,  p.  174. 

Cochran,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1646;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Strathblane  in  1650,  and  or- 
dained; took  the  side  of  the  Kesolutioners  in  1651 ;  sub- 
mitted to  episcopacy  in  1662,  and  resigned  in  July, 
1690.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticancr,  ii,  372. 

Cochran,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
called  to  the  living  at  Symington  in  1712,  and  or- 
dained. He  died  before  April  25,  1722.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  145. 

Cochran.  Joseph  Gallup,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Springville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1817.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1842,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1847;  was  ordained 
June  10  of  the  same  year,  and  commissioned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  as  a  missionary  to  Scir,  Persia, 
where  for  eight  years  he  labored  earnestly.  In  1865 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1867  again 
sought,  with  renewed  zeal,  his  foreign  field,  where,  after 
four  years  more  of  faithful  service,  he  died  at  Ooroo- 
m'mh,  Persia,  Nov.  2,  1871.  See  The  Presbyterian,  Feb. 
17,  1872.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cochran,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Halifax,  Vu,  Aug.  31, 1778.  He  was 
converted  iu  1800;  labored  some  time  as  exhorter  and 
local  preacher,  and  in  1804  entered  the  New  York 
Conference,  wherein  he  served  the  Church  faithfully 
thirty-eight  years.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1845. 
Mr.  Cochran  was  energetic,  devoted,  and  successful  in 
his  ministry,  and  kind  in  all  his  social  relations.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1846,  p.  31. 

Cochrane,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1811;  became  assistant  minister  at  Lillies- 


leaf,  and  afterwards  minister  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Falstone, and  then  that  at  North  Shields; 
was  presented  to  the  living  at  Hawick  in  1823,  and 
died  Sept.  12,  1832,  aged  forty-two  years.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scotia/no?,  i,  499. 

Cochrane,  Sylvester,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Antrim,  N.  H„  May  8, 1796.  He  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  iu  1823,  and  was  or- 
dained at  Poultney,  Vu,  in  1827,  where  he  labored  six 
years  with  great  success.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Mich- 
igan, and  preached  in  Vermontville  and  Howell,  and 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Northvillc.  He  died 
March  14,  I860,  at  Northville.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  an 
able  and  faithful  minister,  and  an  advocate  of  all  moral 
reforms.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  344. 

Cochrane,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1639;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  became  a  helper  to  Mr.  Naine  at 
Dysart  in  1651 ;  was  elected  schoolmaster  of  that  par- 
ish, admitted  to  the  living  there  in  1657,  conforming  to 
episcopacv,  and  was  instituted  in  1666.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther record  of  him.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee,  iii,  4 1 0. 

Cock,  in  Christian  Art.  Representations  of  this 
bird  frequently  occur  on  tombs,  from  the  earliest  period. 
When  not  associated  with  the  figure  of  St.  Peter,  it  a\*- 
pcars  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  our  Lord  being 
supposed  by  the  early  Church  to  have  broken  from  the 
grave  at  the  early  cock-crowing.  A  peculiar  awe  seems 
always  to  have  attached  to  that  hour,  at  which  all  wan- 
dering spirits  have,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  been  sup- 
posed to  vanish  from  the  earth.  Hamlet  and  the  an- 
cient ballad  called  The  Wife  of  Ushei's  Well  occur  to 
ua  as  salient  examples  of  a  universal  superstition. 
Prudentius's  hymn  Ad  Galii  Cantum  (Cathem.  i,  16) 
adopts  the  idea  of  the  cock-crowing  as  a  call  to  the 
general  judgment.  See  Aringhi,  ii,  328, 829  (in  a  com- 
plete list  of  animal  symbols). 

Fighting-cocks  seem  to  symbolize  the  combat  with 
secular  or  aensuul  temptations.    The  practice  of  train- 


I  ^rz  -  -  i 

Fighting-cocks.   (From  an  antique  cop.) 

ing  them  for  combat  has  probably  always  existed  in 
the  East,  and  certainly  was  in  favor  at  Athens  (comp. 
Aristoph.  A  v.;  1  Cor.  ix,  27).    See  Hot  tar  i,  iii,  137. 

Two  cocks  accompany  the  Good  Shepherd  iu  Bottari, 
plate  clxxii  (from  the  tympanum  of  an  arch  in  the  cem- 
etery of  St.  Agnes). — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Cock,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  waa  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1777;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Cruden  in  1778,  and  ordained.  He  died  July  10, 1837, 
aged  eighty-one  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanee, 
iii,  606. 

Cock  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Kcithhall  and  Kinkcll  in  1738,  and  died 
Feb.  17,  1776,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  leaving  two 
sons  in  the  ministry,  Alexander  at  Cruden,  and  William 
at  Hat  hen.    See  Fasti  Ecclei.  Scotkaiur,  iii,  585. 
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Cock  (or  Kock  .  Jerome,  a  Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  wa*  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1510.  He  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  engraving.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  plates:  Mttset  tcith  the  Tables  of  the 
Law ;  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den ;  Samson  and  Delilah ; 
a  set  of  eight  female  figures,  JaeL,  Ruth,  Abigail,  Judith, 
Esther,  Sustinna,  the  Virgin  Maty  and  .Wary  Magda- 
lene; The  Resurrection ;  The  Last  Judjment ;  The  Temp- 
tation of  St.  Anthony.  He  died  in  1570.  See  Hoefer, 
\our.  B'vtg.  Genii  ale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cock,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1776  ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1782;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Culsalmowl  in  1794,  and  onlained  in  1795;  transferred 
to  Rathen  in  1801,  and  died  July  J,  1848,  aged  ninetv- 
one  rear*.    See  fasti  Eccles.  Scoticatur,  iii,  579,  639. 

Cockayn,  GKORGK,an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Derby- 
shire. He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  held  the  living  of 
St.  Paneros,  Soper  Lane.  London.  He  was  a  celebrated 
r,  and  in  November,  1648,  preached  the  fast -day 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  became 
lin  to  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  lords  and  in  1657 
published  a  funeral  sermon  with  the  title  I  Urine  As- 
trology. He  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1660,  when 
he  founded  the  Church  at  Hare  Court,  Loudon,  and 
was  the  first  preacher  there.  He  had  distinguished 
citizens  in  his  Church,  yet  he  suffered  much  persecution 
from  the  royalists.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  learn- 
ing, took  part  in  compiling  an  English-Greek  lexicon, 
in  1658,  and  died  in  1689.  See  Wilaon,  Dissenting 
Churches,  iii,  279. 

Cockburn.  Henry,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
defree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1613;  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  at  Channelkirk  in  1625.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1638,  but  was 
suspended  by  that  of  1648,  and  deposed  in  1650  for  pray- 
ing in  public  for  the  army  in  England  under  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.  He  afterwards  suffered  great  misery  and 
privation,  but  was  restored  to  the  ministry  in  1659,  and 
had  an  act  of  parliament  in  his  favor  in  1661.  He  was 
employed  at  EarUton  for  fifteen  months,  and  returned  to 
Channelkirk  in  1662.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotictmte,  i, 
hi  1 ,  522, 523. 

Cockburn,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
nephew  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, was  called  to  the  living  at  Udny  in  1676;  trans- 
ferred to  the  living  at  Old  Deer  in  1681;  scrupled  at 
taking  the  test  imposed  by  parliament,  but  did  so  in 
1682,  and  was  transferred  to  Ormiston  in  1683.  He 
was  the  first  who  projected  a  periodical  account  of  lit- 
erature in  Scotland,  and  secured  a  license  to  print  the 
monthly  transactions  and  account  of  books  out  of  the 
Universal  BiUiotheke,  which  was  recalled  in  1688,  and 
be  was  forbidden  to  print  any  more.  He  was  deprived 
by  the  privy  council  in  1689,  for  not  praying  for  the  king 
and  qoeen,  and  other  acta  of  disloyalty.  In  1698  he  was 
appointed  by  the  bishop  of  London  as  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1709  was 
promoted  to  the  rectorv  of  Northall,  Middlesex,  where 
he  died  Nov.  20, 1729.  His  son  Patrick  was  an  English 
vicar.  His  publications  were,  Jacob's  Vow  (1686): — 
Bibiiothcca  Universalis  (1688)  -.—Fight  Sermons  tm  Sev- 
eral Occasions  (1691)  -.-Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Neces- 
sity, and  Evidence  of  the  Christum  Faith  (1696, 1697)  :— 
Fijleen  Sermons  on  Variotts  Subjects  (1697):— Bourig- 
ntmianism  Detected  (1698)  '.—Right  Notions  of  God  and 
Religion  (1708)  : — Answer  to  Queries  Concerning  Impor- 
tant Points  in  Religion  (1717): — History  and  Examina- 
tion of  J  tut  1$  (1720) :— Specimen  of  Remarks  Concerning 
A  fairs  and  Persons  in  Scotland  ( 1724  ).  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticawt,  i,  301 ;  iii,  617, 620 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

(1),  a  Scotch 


was  educated  at  St.  Andrews ;  entered  into  holy  orders 
when  young;  went  to  Paris  and  taught  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  university  there,  with  approbation ;  but 
embracing  the  Protestant  faith,  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1562,  the  first  Protestant  minister 
at  Haddington.  He  had  to  supply  certain  kirks  month- 
ly, and  was  chaplain  of  Trinity  Aisle  in  1563.  Com- 
plaints were  mode  that  he  neither  attended  proririeinl 
nor  general  assemblies.  He  died  in  1568.  His  publi- 
cations were,  Oratio  de  Vtilitate  et  Excellent  in  Verbi  Ihi 
(Paris,  1551):— De  Vulgari  Sacra  Scriptures  Phraei 
(ibid.  1552): — In  Orationem  Dominicampia  Meditatio 
(U>ah):  —  InSymbtdum  AposUdicum  Comment.  (Loud. 
1561).  Sea  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  311;  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Genii-ale,  a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  r. 

Cockburn,  Patrick  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
husband  of  the  noted  writer  Catharine  Cockburn,  was 
born  about  1678,  and  was  many  years  vicar  of  Long- 
Horse  ley,  Northumberland.  He  died  in  1749.  He  wrote. 
Penitential  Office  {Mil):— Praying  for  Superiors,  etc. 
(1728,  1739):— .4  n  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Certainty 
of  the  Mosaic  Ihlu,*  (1750).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Cockburn,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Hosa  in  1508,  and  waa  slill  bishop 
there  in  1515.  He  died  in  1521.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  190. 

Cockburne,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1653;  waa  licenced 
to  preach  in  1662;  presented  to  the  living  of  Abbey  Sr. 
Bathans  in  1664,  and  ordained ;  ten  years  later  was  cen- 
sured for  immorality,  and  transferred  to  Pencaitland  in 
1674.  Under  accusation  of  scandal  be  resigned  in  1684. 
ami  died  in  April,  1687.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i, 
348,406. 

Cockburne,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1612;  waa 
presented  to  the  living  at  Humbie  in  1617;  instituted 
in  1618,  and  resigned  before  Aug.  28, 1648,  owing  to  age 
and  infirmity.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  887. 

Cockburne,  Samuel,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1600;  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Kirkmichael,  Banffshire,  in  1601, 
having  also  Iuvcraven  in  charge;  was  transferred  to 
Minto  in  1609,  and  died  before  Aug.  5, 1624.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticanoj,  i,  506;  iii,  237. 

Cockburne,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
ee  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1627 ;  be- 
chaplain  to  John,  earl  ofCassillis.and  was  admitted 
to  the  living  at  Kirkmichael  in  1638.  In  1651  he  did 
not  take  part  with  either  Resolutionersor  Protester*,  but 
was  confined  to  bis  parish  in  1662  for  nonconformity, 
and  died  in  August,  1677,  aged  about  seventy  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scotiatna,  ii,  119. 

Cocke,  Stkpiikn  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  student  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, Virginia,  and  then  spent  part  of  a  year  in  l*rince- 
ton  Seminary.  He  was  onlained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
West  Hanover  in  1836  as  pastor  at  Bethany,  Va";  stated 
supply  at  Fincastle  in  1837;  pastor  at  same  place  from 
1839  to  1844 ;  pastor  at  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  in  1846 ;  stated 
supply  at  Victoria,  Texas,  from  1846  to  1849 ;  home  mis- 
sionary at  Port  Lavacca  from  1849  to  1852;  served  in 
some  agency  in  Indianola  from  1852  to  1856,  and  died 
in  the  latter  year.  Sea  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol 
Sent.  1881,  p.  81. 

Cocker,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, waa  bom  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  April  9,  1840. 
He  early  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  a  village  preacher,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  in  an  academy  and  in  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  where  he  studied  from  1860  to  1865.  In  the 
latter  year  be  became  pastor  of  Copeland  Street  Chapel. 
Stoke-upon-Trcnt.  in  which  relation  he  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  two  years 
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letary  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Congregational  Union, 
ami  wait  also  its  president.  He  was  accidentally  killed, 
Feb.  1,  1881.   See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Yearbook,  1882,  p.  289. 

Cockertoil,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  J uly  26, 1 839.  He 
was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  C  H.  Spur- 
jjeon,  jn  whose  "  Pastor's  College  "  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies. He  was  settled  at  Thorpe- le-Soken,  Kssox,  three 
or  four  years;  was  then  for  over  two  years  at  Castle 
Donnington ;  afterwards  removed  to  Daventry,  but,  after 
laboring  a  short  time,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  died 
in  his  native  place,  June  4, 1868.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist 
f/tuuUxtok,  1869,  p.  137, 138.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cockin,  John,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  in  1783.  In 
youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his  studious  habits.  When 
i  old  he  was  led  to  Christ  by  reading 


about  eleven  vears  old  he  was  leil  to  Uhnst  by  reading 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul, 
and  some  years  afterwards  was  admitted  to  Church  fel- 
lowship at  Queen  Street,  Sheffield,  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  bookseller.  In  1804  he  entered  the  Indepen- 
dent Academy,  Idle,  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  settled 
at  the  Lane  Chapel,  Holmlirth,  near  Huddcrsficld,  where 
he  remained  forty-three  years,  during  which  period  he 
was  kept  from  his  work  only  one  Sunday  by  illness. 
The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  almost  in 
seclusion  at  Halifax,  where  he  died,  Oct.  17, 1861.  Both 
in  the  pulpit  and  oo  the  platform  Mr.  Cockin  was  effec- 
tive and  popular.  In  conversation  he  excelled.  He 
had  a  great  ascendency  over  others,  and  (Kissessed  a 
strong  character.  He  wrote  and  published  a  Life  of  his 
father,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Cockin,  Sketches  after  Reading, 
and  one  or  two  controversial  pamphlets  on  Calvinism. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1862,  p.  226. 

Cockin,  Joseph,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Frizinghall,  near  Bradford,  March  12,  ] 
1852.    He  conceived  a  desire  to  become  a  missionary 
in  early  chiklhood,  and  fr«>  n  that  time  read  and  studied  j 
with  this  end  in  view.    He  was  educated  at  Cheshant  I 
College  by  the  I»udon  Missionary  Society,  for  service  1 
in  the  foreign  field ;  was  ordained  at  Salem  Chapel,  Brad- 
ford, March  12,  1877,  and  sailed  on  the  29tb  for  his  sta- 
tion at  Hope  Fountain,  Central  Africa.    He  entered 
heartily  upon  his  work,  but  his  robust  constitution 
yielded  to  the  deadly  climate,  and  he  died  Feb.  3,  1880. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  363. 

Cocking,  Samuel,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, sent  out  by  the  British  Conference,  died  at 
Bangalore,  a  few  months  after  landing  in  India,  April 
30, 1861.  He  was  a  pious,  humble,  diligent  young  man. 

Cocking,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, entered  the  sacred  work  in  1819,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  was  a  practical,  earnest  preacher,  greatly 
beloved.  He  died  at  Alford,  Oct.  6, 1870,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  Mr.  Cocking  wrote,  A  Sketch  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  with  tts  History  in  the  Grunthttm  Circuit 
(1836,  12roo) :— Sabbath  Desecration  (London,  1847,  2d 
ed.  12 mo),  an  excellent  practical  tractate.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1871,  p.  13. 

Cocks,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
I  Kim  at  Great  Farrington,  Devon,  Oct,  12,  1783.  He 
was  a  dissipated  youth ;  came  to  London  in  early  life ; 
met  with  religious  companions;  was  converted  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Jenkins;  joined  the  Church  at 
Orange  Street,  and  began  to  preach.  In  1817  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Church  at  Calstock,  hut  went  to  Cre- 
diton,  Devon,  in  1821,  and  became  a  successful  home 
missionary.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Mine  head ;  in  1833 
to  High  bridge,  and  in  1834  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Twerton,  Bath.  Iu  1841  he  was  called  to  Amersham, 
Bucks,  where  be  remained  till  his  death,  Dec.  12, 1850. 

Cocks,  William  Francis,  an  English  Wesleyan 
missionary,  was  bom  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  Corn- 
He  was  converted  at  fifteen;  began  to  preach  at 


nineteen ;  entered  the  conference  at  twenty-four,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  mission  work.  After  two  years 
and  a  half  spent  in  study  at  Richmond  he  was  sent  to 
the  St.  Vincent  District,  West  Indies.  He  died  in  July, 
1881,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1882,  p.  43. 

Cocq,  Fi/jrknt  i'i  .  a  Flemish  theologian  of  the 
Premonstrant  Order,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century,  and  wrote,  Principia  Totius  Theol>gia>  Moralis 
et  Specubitira  (1683): — Conversio  Vera  et  Apostolica 
(Liege,  1685) :— lie  Jure  et  Justitia.  See  Hoefer,  A'oar. 
Biog.  Generate,  a  v. 

Cocquault,  Pierre,  a  French  historian,  a  native 
of  Reims,  was  canon  of  tbe  Church  of  that  place,  and 
died  in  1645,  leaving,  Mimoires  pour  Servir  a  CUistoirt 
F.ccUsiastique  de  Reims,  preserved  in  MS.  at  the  library 
of  Reims :— Mimoires  pour  la  Rerendication  des  Egtises 
des  Pays-Bas,  in  MS.  (ibid.)  .—Table  Chronologique  de 
rBistoire  de  Reims  (ibid.  1650).  See  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Cocq u e  1  in,  Nicolas,  a  French  poet  and  theologian, 
was  born  at  Corberie,  near  Lassay,  district  of  Orne,  iu 
1640.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  sought  to  prevent  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1693, 
leaving  Interpretation  des  Ptaumes  et  des  Cantiques 
(  Paris,  1686 ;  Bordeaux,  1731 ;  Limoges,  s.  a. ) :  —  Le 
Manuel  d'Epictite  (Paris,  1688),  mostly  in  verse:— 
Traili  de  ce  qui  est  du  aux  Puissances  (ibid.  1690). 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cocytus.  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the 
muddy  stream  which  Charon  crossed  in  carrying  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  the  kingdom  of  shades.    It  is  s 


Coda,  Bartolommeo  (sumaroed  Arintwense^m 
eminent  Italian  painter,  son  and  pupil  of  the  following, 
was  bom  in  Ferrara,  ami  lived  till  1558.  His  chief 
painting  is  a  Virgin  between  Sts.  Roche  and  Sebastian, 
in  the  Chinch  of  San  Rocco  at  Pesaro.  See  Hoefer, 
.Vo«r.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Coda  (or  Codi  ,  Benedetto,  a  Ferrareac  painter, 
was  bom  about  1460,  and  studied  under  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini. He  is  said  to  have  painted  several  pictures  for 
the  churches  at  Rimini.  The  principal  are  The  Mar- 
riage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  and 
his  picture  of  The  Rosary,  in  the  Church  of  the  Domini- 
cans. He  died  about  1520.  See  Spoomr,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a  v. 

Coddaeus,  Gulielmua  ( WiUem  ran  der  Codde), 
a  Dutch  Orientalist,  bom  at  Leydcn  in  1575,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1601  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  his  native 
city,  but  deprived  in  1619  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  statutes  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  died  about  1630. 
His  principal  works  are,  Nota  ad  Gramma t ica m  He- 
braam  (Leyden,  1612): — Hoseas  Propheta  cum  Com- 
mentariis,  etc.  (ibid.  1621):  —  Fragment  a  Comadiarum 
A  ristophanis  ( ibid.  1625).  See  Hoefer,  A"o»c.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  a  v. ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Isxikon,  a  v. 

Coddaeus,  Petrus  (Pieer  van  der  Codde),  a  Dutch 
theologian  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1648.  In  1683  he  was  made  pastor  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1688  titular  archbishop  of  Sebaste,  and 
apostolic  vicar  of  the  united  provinces.  Being  accused 
of  holding  the  principles  of  Jansenism,  he  went  to  Rome 
in  1700,  in  order  to  justify  himself,  but  in  1704  his  doc- 
trine was  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  the  spiritual  administration  of  the 
Catholics  of  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  Dec.  18, 1710, 
leaving  Deciarationes  super  Pluribus,  Intrrrngationibu*, 
etc  (Rome,  1701).  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate, 
a  V. ;  Jdcher.  A  llgemeines  Gelthrten-ljeztkon,  a  v. 

Coddiani  was. according  to  Epiphanius  {TTcrr.  xxvi, 
p.  85),  a  nickname  given  to  an  impure  sect  of  Gnostic 
He  explains  the  word  as  »  plaltcrmen,"  de- 
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it  from  a  Syriac  word,  codda  (Aram.  "Wp),  a 
platter  or  dish ;  and  says  they  got  the  name  because, 
on  account  of  their  "pollution,"  no  one  could  eat  with 
them,  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  food  should  be 
given  to  them  separately.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  V. 

Codding,  Ichabod,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
lecturer,  was  born  at  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  in  1811.  lie  early 
manifested  the  eloquence  and  zeal  for  reform  which 
characterized  his  whole  life,  becoming  a  popular  speaker 
on  temperance  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  twenty  be 
entered  Canaudaigua  Academy,  and  prepared  for  college, 
teaching  in  tbe  English  department  at  the  same  time. 
In  1834  he  entered  Middlebtiry  College,  and  began  a  fer- 
vid attack  upon  slavery,  which  resulted  in  his  leaving 
the  colleger  For  the  next  five  years  he  traversed  the 
New  England  States  and  New  York,  as  the  agent  of  the 
American  Anti-slavery  Society,  and  though  persecuted 
ana  ouen  seriously  injured  oy  moos,  never  losi  nis  seii- 
rommand,  nor  displayed  a  violent  or  vindictive  spirit. 
In  1842  Mr.  Codding  went  West,  and  having  entered 
listry,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
sively  at  Princeton,  Lockport,  Joliet, 
llaraboo,  Wis.,  and  Bloomington,  111.,  lecturing  mean- 
time in  almost  all  parts  of  Illinois  against  alaverv.  He 
died  in  Baraboo,  Wis-  June  17, 1866.  See  AppUton's 
A  Hiatal  Cyclop*  1806,  p,  567. 

Coddington,  Em  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Champaign  County,  111.,  July  1, 1837. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Henry  County,  la.,  in  his 
converted  in  his  nineteenth  year;  soon 
tered  the  Iowa  Weslcyan  University,  and  in  1861 
in  the  Fourteeuth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  lost  his 
the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson;  was  dis- 
charged, and  on  returning  home  re-entered  college,  but 
»non  rejoined  the  army  as  captain  of  Company  H,  Forty- 
fifth  Iowa  Infantry.  After  serving  his  full  term  he 
again  resumed  his  college  course;  graduated  with  credit 
hi  June.  1866;  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference 
in  the  following  September,  and  in  1878  closed  his  effec- 
tive services  and  entered  upon  the  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  to  the  close  of  his  life,  July  80, 
1877.  Mr.  Coddington  was  intensely  patriotic,  studious, 
and  devout.  See  Minn  Its  of  A  unuiil  Conferences,  1877, 
p.  85. 

Codex.  For  the  important  Biblical  MSS.,  see  each 
under  its  specific  name;  as  Amiatixk;  Asgeuc;  An- 
CEXTKC8,  etc 

Codington,  George  Spencer,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  8, 1838. 
After  having  studied  at  the  Syracuse  High  School,  he 
went  to  sea.  returning  in  1860,after  three  vears*  absence. 
In  1861  and  1862  he  was  a  student  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. During  the  three  years  following  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  then  entered  the  Commercial  College 
in  Indianapolis,  In  1870  he  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist July  1  of  that  year  at  Lacon,  111.,  where  he  was 
acting  palter  till  187L  In  1872  he  removed  to  Dakota, 
there  organized  churches  at  Dell  Rapids  and  Medway, 
in  charge  of  which  be  remained  until  death,  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.  Sept.  19, 1878.  He  was  a  representative 
in  Dakota  legislature  in  1876.  See  Co»g.  Y tar-book, 
1879,  p.  40. 


ogist,  was  bora  at  Flotz,  Sept.  15, 1629.  He  was  suc- 
cessively co-rector  at  Amberg,  rector  at  Hof,  pastor  at 
Eger,  and  superintendent  at  Germersheim  and  at  Bay- 
reuth,  where  he  died,  April  2,  1590.  His  principal  works 
are.  Sitpputatio  Praterifnrum  A  rtnnrvtn  A  fundi  (Leipsic, 
1572)  :— Annates  Sacrt*  Scripturm  (Wittenberg,  1581). 
See  Hoefer.  Xovr.  Buy.  Generate,  a,  v.;  Jocher,  Allge- 
tHcintM  Gelshrteii-lstxiktm,  a.  v. 

Codratua.    See  Quaiiratvb. 


Codurc,  Phtltppe,  a  French  theologian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Annonay.  Having  been  minister  at  Nismes,  he 
renounced  Protestantism,  ami  became  a  Catholic.  He 
was  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1660. 
His  principal  works  are,  Commentarii  in  Jobtim,  explan- 
atory of  every  Heb.  term  from  the  Rabbins  (Paris,  1661) : 
— Traduction  des  Livrts  de  Job  et  Solomon,  with  notes 
(ibid.  1647, 1667).  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Codurl  {Abut  Hoscm),  Ahmed,  a  learned  Mussul- 
man doctor,  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hanefi,  was  born  at  Nia. 
sabur  in  367  of  the  Hegira.  He  held  the  office  of  rets 
of  the  Hanefi  sect  in  Irak,  and  died  in  428  of  the  same 
era  (  A.D.  1087).  Among  his  works  the  roost  celebrated 
is  a  Treatise  on  Dogma,  of  Hanefi,  founder  of  the  sect 
which  bore  his  name.  See  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothique 
Orientate,  s.  v. 

Coe.  Harvey,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Granville,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1785.  He  was  converted  in 
1804;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1811 ;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1812,  and  settled  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  O.  He  joined 
Portage  Presbytery  in  1833,  and  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  died  March  9, 1860.  He  entered  the  ministry 
with  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  blessing  of  tbe  Lord  crowned 
his  labors.  See  Wilson,  rresb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861 ,  p.  1 58. 

Coe,  James  R  ,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  rector,  in  1854,  at  Bethlehem, Conn.;  in  1857,  of 
St.  James's  Church,  Winsted;  in  1860,  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist's  Church,  Stockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1865.  He  then  removed  to  Oakfield,  as 
principal  of  Carey  College  Seminary,  and  became  rector 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  connection  with  which  he 
performed  missionary  work  until  his  death,  March  16, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  year*.  See  Pi  ot.  Kpisc.  A  l- 
manac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Coo.  Jonas.  D.D.,  a  Presbytt  i  ian  minuter,  was  born 
March  20,  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  studied  theology  privately  ;  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Presbyterv  in 
1790,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1791.  In  1792  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  united  congregations  of  Troy  and 
Lansingburg,  where  he  labored  effectually  for  eleven 
years,  and  afterwards  at  Troy  alone,  until  his  death  in 
1842.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  able  minister. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  676. 

Coe,  Jonathan,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at 
Winsted,  Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1839.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Middletown,  was 
ordained  in  1843,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year 
had  charge  of  parishes  in  Bethlehem  and  Northfield. 
From  1847  to  1852  he  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  Win- 
sted; from  1852  to  1866,  of  parishes  in  Athens  and 
Coxaackie,  N.  Y.  He  died  April  25, 1866.  See  Wes- 
leyan 1'nirersiiu  Alumni  Record,  p.  83;  Mmer.  Quar. 
Church  Her.  July,  1866,  p.  811.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Coe,  Noah,  a  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Durham,  Conn.,  May  24,  1786. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808 ;  pursued  his 
theological  studies  in  part  at  Andover  in  1809  and  1810 ; 
was  ordained  July  8, 181 1 ,  and  preached  in  Chester,  N.  Y., 
for  two  years.  In  1814  he  was  installed  over  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  Hartford,  where  he  remained 
until  1886.  In  1886  he  commenced  preaching  in  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  he  was  installed  May  23,  1837.  He  was  dis- 
missed May  20, 1845,  and  was  not  again  a  settled  pas- 
tor, though  he  preached  and  labored  almost  continuous- 
ly until  he  was  over  seventy.  From  1848  to  1864  he 
was  engaged  as  a  city  missionary  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  Williamsburg.  I*.  I.  He  then  removed  to  New 
Haven.Conn.  From  November,  1854,  to  February,  1866, 
he  served  as  stated  supply  of  the  Congregational  Church 
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in  Northfleld,  Conn.,  and  for  the  wiccecding  rear  sup- 
plied the  Congregational  Church  at  New  Preston  Hill. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  May  9, 1871.  He  was  vigilant  and 
diligent  in  his  parish,  instructive  and  faithful  in  the 
pulpit.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1871 ; 
Presbyterianism  in  Central  X.  T,  p.  216. 

Coe,  Philemon  Elmer,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  June  20,  1815. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1834, 
spent  two  years  thereafter  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary, and  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1839.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  June  30,  1843;  became 
rector  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  was  home 
missionary  at  Medina  and  Royalton,  from  1846  to  1850. 
His  next  engagements  were  as  home  missionary  at  Staf- 
ford, rcct.r  at  Plainfield  and  Scotch  Plains  (1861-59), 
and  at  Westncld,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  20,  1873. 
(\V.  P.  S.) 

Coe,  Samuel  Goodrich,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  Itcv.  Noah  Coe,  was  born  at  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22, 1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1838,  and  immediately  entered  the  Yale  I.aw 
School.  In  1840  he  established" himself  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  but  soon  after  entered  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  graduated  in  1843.  He  was 
ordained  over  the  Church  at  Middlcbury,  Vu,  July  14, 
1841,  and  remained  there  until  compelled  to  leave  by 
failing  health,  in  November,  1850.  Dec.  18  of  the  same 
year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.  Here  his  strength  again  gave  way,  in  18G4, 
and  he  resigned,  and  did  not  again  accept  a  permanent 
pastorate.  He  resided  four  years  at  Kidgeneld,  and  sup- 
plied the  Church  there  until  1868.  A  f*riod  of  illness 
followed  this  service,  but  iu  1869  he  so  far  improved  in 
health  as  to  preach  for  six  mouths  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  C«nn.,  Dec.  7, 1869.  Mr.  Coe  was  master  of  a 
vigorous  style,  and  was  a  very  impressive  preacher.  See 
Cong.  Quarterly,  1870,  p.  802. 

Coeddi.    See  Caeti. 

Coeffetenu,  Guillnume.  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  St.  Calais,  Sarthe,  in  1589.  Having  com- 
pleted bis  theological  studies  and  been  ordained  priest, 
he  became  rector  of  Ragnolet,  near  Paris.  He  declined 
to  be  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  his  broth- 
er, and -contented  himself  with  a  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand livrea.  In  1623  he  resigned  at  Bagnolet,  in  order 
to  retire  to  the  college  of  Iiayeux,  where  he  composed 
the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He  died  at  Paris  at  the 
Dominican  house,  Rue  Saintc-Honore,  in  1660,  leaving 
an  edition  of  the  poem  of  Simon  Nanquier,  with  notes: 
— lie  Lubrioo  Temporis  Curricula  (Paris,  1616):— Com- 
jtendiosa  FormundtB  Orationis  Conciotnsgue  Ratio  (ibid. 
1643).  His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  his 
nephew,  James  Hallier,  under  the  title,  FloriUgium,  etc. 
(ibid.  1667).    See  Hoefer,  Sour,  Riog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Coeffeteau,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French  theo- 
logian and  preacher,  was  born  at  St.  Calais,  a  little  vil- 
lage near  \jh  Mains,  in  1574.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  in  the  city  of  Mans. 
Later,  being  sent  to  Paris,  he  completed  his  studies 
with  honor  at  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques,  and  eutered 
upon  a  course  of  philosophy  with  brilliant  success. 
Henry  IV  chose  him,  in  1602,  as  his  ordinary  preach- 
er; his  brotherhood,  after  having  appointed  him  defini- 
tor  of  the  congregation  of  France,  elected  him  by  ac- 
clamation prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques,  and  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions, 
he  was  allowed,  through  the  interposition  of  Henry  IV, 
to  assume  the  position.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  congregation  of  France.  His  writings 
against  Peter  Du  Moulin,  James  I,  king  of  England, 
and  Dupleasis  Mornay,  added  to  his  celebrity.  In  1617 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Dardania,  in  pattibus  injidelium, 


and  as  sufTragan  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  he  went  to 
govern  this  diocese,  where  Calvinism  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground.  In  return  for  this  service  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1G2I,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  but  his  failing  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  assume  this  position.  Abbe  de 
Marolles,  in  his  Mimoires,  gives  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Col'ffeteau,  which  occurred  at  Paris,  April  21,  1623. 
From  a  large  number  of  works  we  mention  the  follow- 
ing: L'llydre  Abattue  par  tllercule  Chritien  (Paris, 
1603) :— Fxamen  du  Livre  de  la  Confession  de  Foi  Public 
sou,  U  Sam  duRoydela  Grande-Rretagne  (ibid.  1604): 
— La  Defense  de  la  Sainte-Eucharistie  (ibid.  1606) : — 
I  a.  Montague  Sainte  de  la  TribuUition  (ibitl.  eod.): — 
Premier  Essai  det  Questions  Th^dogigues,  etc.  (Aid. 
ltK)7),  which  the  Sorbonne  prohibited  him  from  com- 
pleting:—  l.r  Sacrifice  de  CEglUe.  Catholique  (ibid. 

Tableau  det  Passion*  Humuines  (ibid.  1615, 
1621,  1623;  translated  into  English,  under  the  title. 
Picture  of  Human  Passions,  Lond.  1621): — Tableau  de 
la  Penitence  de  la  Madeleine  (Paris,  1620)  -.—Tableau  de 
r Innocence  ( ibid.  1621  ):—  Im  Marguerite  Chritittme 
(ibid.  1627):  —  a  collection  of  theological  works,  en- 
titled (Eurres  du  R.  P.  Coeffeteau,  Contenant  un  A'ott- 
veau  Traiti  des  Nomsde  F Euchatistie,  etc.  (ibid.  1622). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Aowr.  Riog.  Generale.  a.  v.;  Riog.  Inirer- 
selle,  a,  v. ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gttehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Coelchus.   Sec  Coixia. 

Ccslestiani.    See  Oklkstink  ;  Pki.agics. 

CcBleatiiiua,  a  French  theologian  of  the  Capuchin 
f  order,  was  bom  about  1596  at  Mont  de  Marsan,  and  died 
at  Toulouse  in  1659.  His  principal  works  are,  Synopsis 
Prosopochronica  Historia  Ecdesiastiae (Toulouse,  1644) : 
— Prosopochronica  S.  Scripturm  (Paris,  1648): — Claris 
Darid,  sire  A  retina  Scripturee  S.  (Bordeaux,  1650) :  — 
Speculum  sine  Macula  (ibid.  1651).  See  Hoefer,  A'oar. 
Riog.  Ginerale,  a,  v. 

Ccollactta.   Sec  Ceoixacii. 

Coello,  Alonso  Banches,  an  eminent  Portu- 
guese painter,  was  bom  in  1515,  and  resided  chiefly  in 
Spain.  He  painted  a  number  of  works  for  the  churches 
of  Madrid.  His  master-piece  is  in  San  Geronimo,  rep- 
resenting The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  the  fig- 
ures of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  He  died  in  1590.  See 
Spooner,  Riog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Riog.  Ghtirale,  s.  v. 

Coello,  Gaspar,  a  Portuguese  missionary  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  bom  at  Oporto  in  1631.  He  preached 
the  Gospel  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar  for  eighteen  years, 
and  went  to  Japan  iu  1571,  where  he  became  noted  for 
the  real  with  which  he  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
idolaters.  In  1681  he  became  vice-provincial  of  the 
mission,  and  died  at  Conzuca,  in  Japan,  May  7,  1690. 
His  letters  have  been  published  in  the  Relations  du 
Japan  (1575,  1582,  1588).  See  Riog.  UniterselU,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Aowr.  Riog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Coemaca  (or  Coemoca).   Sec  Caemiioo. 

Coeman.   See  Caexhan. 

Coemgen  (Caoimhghen,  or  Kevin),  abbot  of 
Glendalough,  commemorated  June  3,  was  born  possibly 
in  A.D.  498.  In  Celtic  his  name  signifies  "  fair-begot- 
ten," and  he  belongs  to  the  second  order  of  Irish  saints. 
He  was  early  made  a  priest.  Having  fled  to  Glenda- 
lough,  through  fear  of  being  elected  abbot,  he  founded 
a  monastery  there  in  A.D.549.  He  died  in  A.D.618 
(  Lanigan,  Eectes,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  43  aq.;  Butler, 
Lires  of  the  Saints,  vi,  69,  70).-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Riog.  s.  v. 

Coemptio  (mutual  purchase)  was  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  contracting  marriages  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  which  the  parties  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  by  giving  and  receiving  a  piece  of  money.  Sec 
Marriage. 

Coen,  Jons,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  Jan.  19, 1827.    He  joined  the  Church  in  1846, 
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*j«  licensed  to  preach  in  1*48,  and  in  1850  was  re-  I 
ceived  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  wherein  he  la- 
t.  ml  with  acceptability  and  success  until  his  death,  ; 
Feb,  14, 1861.    Mr.  Coen  was  pleasant  and  companion-  : 
tiie,  consistent  and  uniform  in  his  daily  life;  clear, 
logical  and  convincing  as  a  preacher,  and  abundantly 
wccewful  as  a  pastor.    See  Minnies  of  A  tmual  Confer- 
axes.  1861,  p.  34. 
Coen  a.    See  I"  thelgert. 

Domisl    See  Macndy-Tiiursdat. 
Puba.    Sec  Good-Friday. 
Ccenae.   See  Aoapae. 

Coenburea  (or  Quoenburga  i  is  the  name  of 

tiro  early  English  saints: 

1  A  daughter  of  Heriburg,  being  abbess  of  Watton, 
York, ami  a  nun  in  that  house,  was  cured  of  an  infirmi- 
ty bv  John,  bishop  of  York,  about  A.D.686  (Bede,  //.  E. 

T,5). 

2.  An  abbess,  associated  with  the  abbess  Cucnburga 
and  others  in  a  proposal  for  mutual  intercessory  prayer 
(lladdan and Stub!*.'  oum  Us, iii, 342 ).  Sec Ccenbckii. 

Cocnferth,  one  of  two  presbyters  from  the  diocese 
of  Worcester,  attesting  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Clovesho, 
Oct.  12, 803  (Ha.ldan  and  Stubbs,  Council*,  iii,  546). 

Coengila.   See  Opbow 

Coen  gil  sua.    Sec  Cengiij.is, 

Coenobium  (xoivofitov,  from  Kotvoc,  common,  and 
fioc.Hft)  is  equivalent  to  monastery  in  the  Inter  sense 
of  that  word.  Cassian  says  "  monasterium  "  may  l>c 
the  dwelling  of  a  single  monk,  "coenobium"  must  be 
of  atreral;  the  former  word  expresses  only  the  place, 
the  latter  the  manner  of  living  (Coll  xviii,  10).  The 
neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to  much  inaccuracy 
in  attempting  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  "  coenobia  "  or 
oiflimunities  of  monks  under  one  roof  and  under  one 
pwmroent.  Thus  Helyot  ascribes  their  origin  to  An- 
tonr,  the  famous  anchorite  of  the  Thebaid  in  the  8d 
eentary  (Ordrcs  ReUg.  Diss.  Prelim.  §  5).  But  the 
counter  opinion,  which  ascribes  it  to  Pachomiua  of  Ta- 
betina  a  century  later,  is  more  probable ;  for  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  to  control  the 
irregularities  arising  from  the  vast  number  of  eremite?, 
*itb  their  cells  either  entirely  isolated  from  one  another 
or  merely  grouped  together  casually,  which  gave  the  first 
occasion  to  44  coen  obi  a."  In  fact,  the  growth  of  coenobitbm 
item*  to  have  been  very  gradual.  Large  numbers  of 
ascetics  were  collected  near  the  Mons  Nilrius  [sec  Qn> 
UMl  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also,  long  before  Pa- 
chomius  had  founded  his  coenobium.  But  the  interval 
is  considerable  between  this  very  imperfect  organiza- 
tion of  monks  thus  herding  lawlessly  together  and  the 
irmroetrical  arrangement  of  the  Benedictine  system. 
Very  probably  the  earliest  cosnobia  were  of  women; 
t»r. though  the  word  "virgins,"  in  the  account  of  An- 
tony having  his  siater  in  the  charge  of  devout  women, 
t*  by  no  means  conclusive,  the  female  eremites  would 
naturally  be  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  combination  for 
mutual  help  and  security. 

The  origin  of  the  crenobitic  life  is  traced  back  to  the 
time  before  the  Christian  a?ra.    Something  similar  is 
in  the  pagea  of  Plato  ( Legg.  780,  1 ),  and  the 
are  described  by  Aldus  Gellius  as  living 
having  a  commuuitv  of  goods  (Xoctes 

i.9). 

have  been  divided  among  the  admirers  of 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  solitary 
life  and  the  coenobitic.  Cassian  (Coll.  xix,  3)  looks  up 
to  the  life  of  perfect  solitude  as  the  pinnacle  of  holiness, 
hi  which  the  coenobitic  life  is  only  a  preparatory  disci- 
pline. Tbeophylact  (St.  Xare,  iv,  20)  interprets  "  those 
"ho  bear  fruit  an  hundred-fold"  in  the  parable  as  vir- 
gins and  eremites.  Baail  (Reg.  c  1),  on  the  contrary, 
tod  the  sagacious  Benedict  (Reg.  c  1),  prefer  the  life 
of  the  coenobite  as  safer,  more  edifying,  less  alloyed  by 

Even  Jerome  (Epp.  ad' Rustic. 


125;  Ad  Ifeliod.  14).  hia  monastic  fervor  notwithstand- 
ing, prefers  life  in  the  community  to  life  in  utter  soli- 
tude, though  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous 
upholder  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Doubtless  experience 
had  impressed  on  him  the  perila  of  solitude.  Legisla- 
tors found  it  expedient  to  curb  the  rage  for  cremitism. 
Justinian  ordered  monks  to  stay  within  the  "coenobia." 
Similarly  Charlemagne  discouraged  hermits,  while  pro- 
tecting coenobitic  monks,  and  the  seventh  council  of  Tole- 
do censured  roving  and  solitary  monks.  Even  in  the  En>t 
the  same  distrust  prevailed  of  persons  undertaking  more 
than  they  could  bear.  Thus  the  council  in  TtuUo  en- 
joined a  sojourn  of  some  time  in  a  coenobium  as  the 
preliminary  to  life  in  the  desert.  Benedict  aptly  illus- 
trates the  difference,  from  his  point  of  view,  between 
these  two  forms  of  asceticism.  The  solitary,  he  says, 
leaves  the  line  of  bottle  to  fight  in  single  combat.  See 

MoNASTlCISM. 

"  Coenobium  "  is  used  sometimes  in  mediaeval  writers 
for  the  M  basilica,"  or  church  of  the  monastery.  44  Clois- 
ter" and  "convent"  arc  frequently  used  for  "coeno- 
bium." —  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v.  Sec  also 
Asceticism;  Benedictine  Rule;  Monastery. 

Ccenred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Ethel  red,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in  704.  In  709 
he  followed  the  example  of  his  uncle,  resigned  his  crow  n, 
and  went  to  Rome  in  company  with  Offa,  king  of  the 
East-Sax.  -.  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  Rome,  Constant  ine  being  pope  then,  Cocnred  was  shorn 
and  made  a  monk  "ad  limiua  apostolorum," continuing  to 
his  last  hours  in  prayers,  fastings,  and  alms-deeds  (Bede, 
//.  E.  v,  19).  Coenred  was  the  fifth  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on  kings  who  abdicated  on  religious  grounds,  following 
Elhclred.    Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Jiiog.  s.  v. 

Coen  a,  Henriccs,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  sailed  from  Holland  Oct.  7,  1725.  He 
served  at  Aquackanonck  (now  Passaic).  N.  J.,  Second 
River  (now  Belleville),  Pompton  (now  Pompton  Plains); 
at  Ponds  from  1730,  and  died  Feb.  14,1735.  He  wrote 
to  Holland  a  detailed  account  of  the  troubles  between 
the  churches  of  Second  River  and  Aquackanonck.  Sec 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3d  cil. 
p.  213. 

Coenaald  (Coenwald,  or  Kenwald),  a  monk, 
was  scut  by  archbishop  Theodore  to  Rome,  bearing 
written  charges  against  Wilfred  before  pope  Agatho. 
Malmesbury  represents  him  as  supporting  the  charges 
in  harsh  and  bitter  terms.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ, 
liiog.  s,  v. 

Ccenwalch  (or  Ccenuualh)  was  the  eleventh 
bishop  of  London.  His  episcopate  falls  between  789, 
when  Eadgar  w  as  bishop,  and  796,  w  hen  Eadbald,  lib 
successor,  died.  His  name  is  attached  to  a  question- 
able or  spurious  charter  of  Offa,  dated  793.  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  liiog.  s.  v. 

Coetlvy,  Alain  i>e,  a  French  prebte,  was  bom  in 
Brittany,  Nov.  8,  1407.  He  was  successively  bishop  of 
Dol,  of  Carnouailles,  and  of  Avignon,  and  w  as  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  virtuous  ecclesiastics  of  his  time. 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1448,  performed  many  impor- 
tant missions,  and  died  at  Rome,  July  22,  1474.  Ste 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Coetlogon,  Francois  he,  coadjutor  of  the  bishop 
of  Quimper  in  1666,  afterwards  titulary  bishop  in  1668, 
was  born  in  Brittany.  France,  June  3, 1631.  He  found- 
ed iu  hb  diocese  a  large  seminary,  as  well  as  a  house  of 
retreat,  and  participated  in  the  labors  of  the  assembly  of 
bishops  in  July,  1699 — the  assembly  which  condemned 
the  Marines  des  Saints  of  Fenelon.  He  died  at  Quim- 
per, Nov.  6,  1706,  leaving  Refiirions,  Sentences,  et  Mar- 
ines tiries  des  (Eurres  de  Saint- Francois-de-Sales  (Par 
is,  1698).    Sec  Hoefer,  Xour.  liiog.  Generate,  s.v. 

Coetlosquet,  Jean  Gii.es  he,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Saint- Pol-de-Leon,  Sept.  15,  1700.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Bourgcs,  and  became  bishop  of  Limoges 
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in  1789 ;  was  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  then  of 
Louis  XVI  and  his  brothers,  which  functions,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  admitted  him  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1761.  He  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1784.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Nunc.  Biog.  Gendrale,  s.  v. 

CcetUB  (a  coming  together,  or  assembly)  is  the 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  association  or  assembly  in 
the  Reformed  (  Dutch )  Church  in  America.  It  was 
organized  in  1747,  being  designed  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  classis  or  synod  in  this  country,  and  was  composed 
of  ministers  and  elders  who  were  in  favor  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  Its  powers  were  too  limited 
to  enable  it  to  accomplish  all  that  was  hoped  from 
its  organization.  For  a  full  account,  see  Rkfokmkd 
CliTOOII  IM  America.  A  similar  body  also  existed  in 
the  (ikuman  Reformed  Church  in  America  (q.v.). 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Cceur,  I'irrrk  I»i"is,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Tararc  (Rhone),  March  14,  1805.  In  1820  he  became 
a  Carthusian  monk,  and  spent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  theology.  In  1824  he  was  made  professor  at  the 
seminary  of  L'Argentiere,  and  afterwards  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Saint-Irene,  where  he  wrote  an  Essai  sur  Vln- 
dijfermce  en  Matiere  Religietise.  He  became  subdeacon 
in  1825,  deacon  in  1826,  and  priest  in  1829.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Paris  to  attend  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France.  He  next  devoted  himself  to  preaching  for 
several  years,  with  marked  success,  and  obtained  a  mem- 
bership in  the  academy  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  In  1834 
he  was  canon  of  Nantes,  in  1838  of  Bordeaux ;  in  1889 
he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Arras  and  in  1841 
titulary  canon  of  the  metropolis.  He  afterwards  taught 
sacred  eloquence  with  great  success.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Troves  Oct.  16, 1848,  and 
crated  Feb.  25, 1849.  He  died  Oct,  16,  1860.  He 
a  collaborator  on  the  Rente  Religieuse  et  Edifiante.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  nn  early  Welsh  saint,  was  patron  of  Llan- 
gofen,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  of  Sr.  (ioven  Chapel,  in 
Pembrokeshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  307).— Smith, 
Diet.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Coffin.    The  following  additional  particulars  are 

from  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchcevL  s.  v. : 

"The  early  Christians  adopted  the  enstom  of  the 
heathen*  In  n»ing  coffins.  Stone  cnfllns  were  ordered 
for  the  Interment  of  monks,  by  abbot  Warln,  of  St.  Al- 
bau's,  11H3-95:  they  had  hitherto  been  buried  under  the 
green  turf.  In  the  lnth  and  following  two  centuries  a 
low  coned  coffin  of  stone,  with  n  hollow  for  the  body,  and 
n  circular  cavity  Tor  the  head,  was  in  nae :  one  palm  deep 
lu  St  Anselm's  time.  The  boat  shape  is  the  most  an- 


cient, the  ridge  being  next  In  point  of  age.  8t 
of  Chichester,  in  the  13th  century,  was  buried  in  a 
en  coffin.  Those  of  the  Templar*,  in  the  Temple  C 
London,  are  of  lead,  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
rate  design  in  low  relief.  An  old  l< 
Cuthbert,  lu  his  i 


Ancleut  8tone  Coffins. 


Coffin,  Charles  (1),  a  French  hymnist,  was  born 
Oct.  4, 1676,  at  Buzancy.  He  studied  at  Beauvais  and 
at  Plessis.  In  1718  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian, M.  Rollin,  as  rector  of  the  Paris  University,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1749.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Monsieur  de  Vintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
he  composed  the  hymns  for  the  new  Paris  breviary. 
To  grace  of  rhythm  they  join  the  most  touching  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness.  His  works  were  published  in 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1755.  Several  of  his  hymns  were  also 
translated  into  English  by  Mason  Neale  and  John 
Chandler.  A  number  of  these  translations  are  also 
found  in  Lyra  Messiamca,  p.  16,36,41, 160,164, 169, 181, 
264, 872.  Sec  Miller,  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church, 
p.  142 ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuset, 
a,  v.  (B.P.) 

Coffin,  Charles  (2),  1  U>..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1775;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1798;  studied  theology  pri- 
vately, and  was  licensed  by  Essex  Middle  Association, 
May  14,  1799.  He  spent  several  years  raising  the  en- 
dowment for  Greenville  College,  Tenn.,  of  which  he  be- 
came vice-president,  and  in  1810  president.  In  1827 
he  became  president  of  East  Tennessee  University  at 
Knoxville.  and  remained  there  until  1838.  He  died 
June  8, 1853.  Sec  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iv.  246. 

Coffin,  Charles  B.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  inducted  into  the  ministerial  office  in  1868. 
In  1870  he  M  as  assistant  minister  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
New  York  city,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  1873. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  He  died  July  9,  1875,  aged  forty- 
six  years.    See  Pro!.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

Coffin,  Ncheminh  Cogswell,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1836;  studied 
theology  for  one  year  (1839)  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  graduated  from  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1841.  He  was  ordained  Sept.  10,  1843;  was 
stated  supply  at  Fearing,  O.,  from  1842  to  1845;  at  Beth- 
el and  Bremen,  in  1845  and  1846;  at  Hebron,  from 
1846  to  1851 ;  teacher  at  Granville  Female  College,  in 
1851  and  1852;  Mat.. I  supply  at  Piqua,  from  1852  to 
1860;  was  without  charge  at  Sanduskv,  in  1860  and 
1861, and  at  Marblehead,  from  1861  until  his  death  there, 
Jan.  9,  1868.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover 
1870,  p.  140. 

Coffin.  Stephen,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister/ 
bom  at  Alton,  N.  II.,  March  8,  1792,  the  youngest  of 
fourteen  children.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  in  1839  became  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  Wolfborough.  In  the  winter  of  1841  he  was  ordained, 
and  afterwards  labored  as  an  evangelist,  spending  most 
of  the  autumns  and  winters  in  preaching  to  destitute 
churches,  and  holding  protracted  meetings  for  nearly 
a  year  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  He  died  in  Dover, 
N.  II.,  March  4, 1867.  Sec  Free-will  Baptist  Register, 
1868,  p.  88.    (J.  C.S.) 

Coffing,  Jackson  Grkkn,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Redstone,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1824.  He 
graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  1853;  was  a  student 
ax  Union  Theological  Seminary  from  1853  to  1856;  then 
a  resident  licentiate  in  1856  and  1857;  was  ordained 
Now  9, 1856 ;  was  a  foreign  missionary  at  Aintab,  West- 
ern Asia,  from  1857  to  1861;  also  at  Hajin  and  Adana, 
in  1861  and  1862,  and  was  assassinated  i 
March  26,  1862.  See  Gen.  Cat  of  L'niou  TheoL 
1876,  p.  77. 

Ccggeshall,  Freeborn,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
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clergyman,  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  31,  1845. 
When  he  wu  a  child  hU  parents  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, and  he  fitted  for  college  in  the  high-school  of 
that  city.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of 
tis  class  at  Brown  University  in  1867.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  a  student  for  three  years,  with  the 
exception  of  six  months,  which  were  spent  in  travel  in 
the  old  world.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  June  12, 1871, 
and  commenced  a  mission  at  £lmwood,near  Provi- 
dence. He  was  ordained  presbyter  Dec  22  of  the  same 
year,  and  for  about  a  year  was  assistant  rector  of  the 
-  House  of  Prayer  "  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  assistant 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston,  from  the 
fall  of  1872  until  June,  1874,  when  he  resigned  his  of- 
fice and  went  abroad,  intending  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  theological  and  literary  study  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  While  engaged  in  his  studies  he  performed 
ministerial  duties  in  Oxford  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. Two  years  were  devoted  to  most  congenial 
work,  and  he  had  mnde  his  arrangements  to  return  to 
bis  native  country,  when  he  died  at  Oxford,  Oct.  6, 1876. 
University  Necrology,  1877.    (J.  C.  S.) 

le,  Ralph  de,  a  learned  English  Cis- 
tercian and  historian,  is  chicrly  known  by  his  Chronicle 
of  ike  Holy  Land,  which  is  valuable  because  he  was  an 
1  the  facts  related.  He  was  at  Jerusalem, 
i  wounded  there  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
He  died  about  1 228.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did. 
i  r.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mtr.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Coggin,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1817;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1836,  and  from  Audover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1841 ;  was  ordained  May  1 1, 1842 ;  was  pas- 
tor at  Westhampton,  Mais.,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death,  April  28, 1852.  See  Trie*.  Cat.  of  A  ndoter  Theol. 
Sem.  1870,  p.  145. 

Cog  gin,  Jacob,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1782.    He  graduated 


I.  Held  on  the  Mondav  after  the  octave  of  Easter, 
1238,  by  Gerard  de  Malemort,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
together  with  his  suffragans.  Thirty-eight  canons,  or 
articles  of  regulation,  were  published,  among  which  we 
find  some  that  show  what  great  abuses  had  then  crept 
into  the  i 


Harvard  College  in  1803;  studied  theology  with 
r,  Rev.  Jonas  Checkering,  and  was  ordained  in 
r,  Oct.  22, 1806.  Here  he  was  sole  pastor  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Twice  he  represented  Tewks- 
bury  in  the  legislature;  was  chosen,  in  1852,  a  presi- 
dential elector,  and  in  1853  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention fur  revising  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
Governor  Clifford  appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  states  alms-house,  upon  the  establishment  of  that 
institution,  and  he  was  chaplain  of  it  till  his  decease, 
Dec.  12, 1854.  See  Necrology  of  Harvard  College,  p.  41. 
(J.  C  SL) 

CoghilL  Donald  R.  M . .  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
verted st  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  there.  He  was  received  by  the  conference  in 
1834,  and  seitt  to  Hexham,  next  to  Aberdeen,  and  final- 
ly to  YYigton.  In  1840  bodily  affliction  compelled  him  to 
give  up  the  active  work.  He  died  April  9, 1842.  See 
M  mutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1842. 

Cot- it  6s  us.  a  monk  of  Kildare,  is  commemorated 
on  April  18,  in  the  Mart.  TaUaght,  where  he  is  called 
"the  wise."  There  is  groat  diversity  in  the  dates  of 
in*  me,  as  gi>  en  oj  omereni  writers,  out  i.aiiigaii  ami 
Petrie  prove  incontestably  that  Cogitosus  must  have  writ- 
ten previously  to  A.D.  831,  when  Kildare  was  first  plun- 
dered, and  must  have  flourished  at  latest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  ceiitury  (Lanigan,  Ecdet.  Hist,  of  I  reland, 
i,  379  sq.).    See  Smith,  Bid.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cogler,  Nr.RiO!»AJ«m's,  a  German  poet  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  wrote  StULe  Poetical  d  Prof  ana  (Augsburg, 
1730).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Cognac,  Councils  or  (Concilium  Copriniacense  or 
l  iwpaniucHm),  were  French  provincial  synods  as  fol- 
kari: 


any  ecclesl- 


9.  Orders  that  each  bishop  shall  take  care  that  sentences 
of  cxcommnnicalion  pronounced  by  a  brother  bishop  be 
enforced  within  his  own  diocese. 

19  and  18.  Forbid  priests  and  monks  to  act  as  advocates 
in  any  cause,  save  that  or  their  own  churches  or  of  the 
poor. 

18.  Fines  those  who  continue  forty  dnys  In  a  state  of 
excommunication. 

19.  Directs  that  not  only  those  persons  who  maltreat  a 
clergyman  shall  be  excluded  from  holding  sny  ecclesias- 
tical offlce  or  preferment,  but  their  descendants  also  to 
the  third  generation. 

•jo.  Forbids  abbots  to  give  money  to  their  monks  In 
Ilea  of  board,  lodging,  and  clothing ;  also  to  take  any  en- 
trance-fee from  new-comers.  Orders  that,  If  the  revenues 
of  the  bouse  are  too  small  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
number  of  monks,  the  number  shall  be  reduced. 

Forbids  monks  to  leave  tbeir  walls  without  leave, 
and  to  eat  abroad. 

85.  Orders  that  If  either  monk  or  canon  shall  be  fonnd 
to  possess  any  property,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  church 
burial. 

89.  Forbids  them  to  eat  their  menls  with  lay  _ 
80.  Forbids  their  living  alone  lu  priories,  etc' 

See  Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  556. 

H.  Held  in  1255,  by  the  same  archbishop,  in  which 
thirty-nine  canons  were  published.  The  first  seventeen 
are  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  the  Council  of  Cognac  in 
1238. 

19.  Relates  to  fasting  and  abstinence. 

80.  Prohibits,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  eat 
flesh  in  Lent,  especially  on  the  flrst  Sunday. 

81.  Contains  a  list  of  festivals  to  be  observed  through- 
out the  year. 

88.  Declares  that  there  are  but  ten  prefaces. 

83.  Forbida  the  laity  to  enter  the  choir  during  service. 

84.  Directs  that  women  about  the  lime  of  their  confine- 
ment shall  confess  and  communicate. 

24.  Excommunicates  those  who 
ket*  on  Sundays  or  festival  4  vs. 

88.  Forbids  the  married  clergy  to 
asiical  jurisdiction. 

89.  Forbids  to  burr  any  corpse  within  the  church,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  founder,  the  patron,  or  the  chaplain. 

See  Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  746. 

HI.  Held  in  1260,  by  Pierre  de  Roncevaux,  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.    Nineteen  statutes  were  made. 

I.  Forbids  night-service  or  vigils  either  in  the  chnrch 
or  church-yard,  on  account  of  the  disorders  committed 
by  the  people  who  attended. 

8.  Forbids  an  ancient  custom  of  dancing  within  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Holy  luuoceiils, 
and  choosing  a  mock  bishop. 

6.  Forbids  a  priest  to  marry  parties  belonging  to  an- 
other  parish  without  the  license  of  the  chaplain  or  prior 
belonging  to  that  parish. 

7.  Forbids,  under  ui 
practiced  in  schools 

Id  and  IS.  Forbid  extra- parochial  burial  without  the 
curate's  permission.  One  object  of  this  canon  was  to 
preveut  the  ecclesiastical  burial 
sons. 

See  Lablie,  Condi,  xi.  799. 

IV.  Held  in  1262,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Seven  statutes  were  published. 

1.  Lays  under  an  Interdict  those  pi  nee*  in  which  eccle- 
siastical |*rsons  or  property  were  forcibly  detained. 

5.  Enjoins  the  clergy  to  ray  the  office  within  churches 
with  closed  doors  in  places  under  interdict,  and  forbids 
sny  of  the  parishioners  attending. 

Another  council  was  held  by  the  same  archbishop  in 
the  following  year;  the  place  is  uncertain.  Seven  arti- 
cles were  agreed  upon,  of  which  the  second  declares  that 
a  person  under  sentence  of  excommunication  for  twelve 
months  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  heretic  See  Labbe, 
Condi,  xi,  820-822. -  Landon,  Manual  of  Coundls,  a.  v. 

Cognatius.   Sec  Caknazzo. 

Cognatus  (or  Cousin),  Joiiannks,  a  Flemish  his- 
torian and  theologian,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century;  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Touniay, 
and  wrote,  De  Fumlamentis  Iteliyionis  (Douay,  1597)  :— 
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De  Protperitate  ex  Kxitio  Salomoni*  (ibid.  1599):— 
Wtteire  de  Tournai  (in  French,  ibid.  1619,  2  vols.)  : — 
llistoria  Sanctorum  (.ibid.  1621).  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cogsball,  LsBAKL,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
wax  born  near  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1820.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  or  nineteen;  soon  afterwards 
received  license  to  exhort ;  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and,  after  spending  some  time 
teaching  school  and  preaching,  was  admitted  into  the 
Michigan  Conference  in  1843.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  19th  regi- 
ment of  Michigan  Volunteers;  on  his  return  from  the 
army  served  two  years  as  agent  of  Albion  College,  and 
then  again  entered  the  regular  itinerant  ranks,  in  which 
he  remained  faithful  until  his  death,  April  7,  1879.  Mr. 
Cogshall  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  opinions  and 
strong  conviction!*,  kind,  sympathetic,  active,  studious, 
and  successful.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*, 
1879,  p.  65. 

Cogswell,  James,  D.D.,a  Gmgrcgational  minia- 
te^ was  born  at  Say  brook,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 1720.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1742,  and  was  ordained  in  1744 
over  the  Church  in  Canterbury,  where  he  labored  twen- 
ty-seveu  years.  His  next  charge  was  Scotland,  from 
1 772  to  1804.  He  died  at  the  home  of  bis  son,  Dr.  Ma- 
son Fitch  Cogswell,  in  Hartford,  Jan.  2,  1807.  He  was 
"  learned,  social,  benevolent,  submissive."  He  pub- 
lished six  Sermons.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  363. 

Cogswell,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1782.  He  was 
converted  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  ordained  in  1810,  and  stationed  at 
Saco,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  New  Britain,  Conn., 
where  he  labored  faithfully  for  five  years.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  the- 
ological seminary  at  Hast  Windsor.  He  retired  from 
public  life  on  account  of  failing  health,  in  1844,  and  re- 
sided at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  until  his  death,  Aug.  1, 
1864.    See  Wilson,  Pre*.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  85. 

Cohana  Forseh,  in  Lamaism,  is  an  idol  of  the 
Tartars  and  Kalmucks,  which  seems  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  Siva,  of  India — at  least,  he  is  the  destroyer. 
In  one  of  his  eight  hands  he  holds  a  human  head  by  the 
hair,  and  a  skeleton  head  in  another;  out  of  the  fire 
which  surrounds  him  there  is  a  skull  visible.  A  broad 
chain  of  similar  ornaments  hangs  below  the  breast  and 
thigh.  Ilia  three  eyes  see  the  present,  the  future,  and 
the  past  ;  his  eight  hands  arc  armed  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
•truroenta  of  torture  for  his  victims.    At  bis  feet  there 


is  a  woman,  whose  head  he  seems  to  be  about  to  cut  off. 
He  lives  entirely  in  flames,  and  in  these  be  kills  every 
one  who  approaches  him ;  therefore  Cohana  Forseh  i* 
the  most  terrific  idol  in  the  entire  Tartar  circle  of  deities. 

Cohen,  Abraham  bkn-Sabata,  a  Jewish  achoU 
ar,  was  born  at  Zaute  in  1670.  He  died  in  1729.  He 
composed  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew  ver?*, 
published  at  Venice  in  1719.  Sec  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Flint,  MIA.  Jud.  s.  v.  Zanli. 

Cohen,  Moses,  a  French  rabbi  of  the  3d  century, 
was  bom  at  Lunel,  in  Ijmguedoc.  He  combated  the 
principles  of  the  famous  Maimonides,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  co-religionists  by  various  works  which 
have  not  been  published.  See  Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale, s.  v. 

Cohon,  Antiiymk  Dknis,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Craon,  in  Anjou,  in  1594.  He  was  sent  to  his 
uncle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Mans,  to  commence  his 
studies,  and  thus  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance 
to  the  college  of  Angers.  He  hesitated  for  a  time  be- 
tween oratory  and  law,  but  finally  chose  the  former.  Ou 
the  resignation  of  his  uncle  he  became  canon  of  Mans,  and 
later  bishop  of  Nismes.  His  conduct  during  the  pesti- 
lence of  1640  was  worthy  of  much  praise.  In  1641  he 
assisted  at  the  assembly  of  Nantes.  On  the  death  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who"  had  been  his  patron  and  pro- 
tector, he  attached  himself  to  cardinal  Mazarin.  But 
the  Protestants  and  even  the  Catholics  became  his  ene- 
mies, and  Mazarin  was  obliged  to  remove  him,  and  he 
accordingly  sent  him  to  the  see  of  DoL  Cobon  soon 
after  abdicated  in  favor  of  Robert  Cupif.  After  spend- 
ing two  years  at  the  priory  of  St.  Lonan,  Cohon  re- 
turned to  the  court,  and  rendered  valuable  aervice  to 
Mazarin.  At  the  consecration  of  Louis  XIV  he  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Rheims,  and  pronounced 
a  discourse.  Having  already  received  the  abbey  of 
Flaran,  after  the  consecratiou  the  young  king  also  gave 
to  him  the  abbey  of  Le  Tronchet.  His  recall  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Nismes  only  surrounded  him  again  with  trouble 
and  difficulties,  and  he  died  there  Nov.  7,  1670,  leaving, 
Lettre  a  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Lyon,  found  in  MS.  in  the 
national  library:  —  Lettre  Contenant  la  Cabale  Secrete 
arte  Mazarin  (Paris,  1649) :- ,4  qui  Aime  la  Yiri'i 
(anonymous):— Ordomiance*  Synodale*  du  JMocise  de 
A'lWi  ( 1670).  S<e  Hoefcr,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. ; 
Biog.  Vnicerselle,  a.  v. 

Coifi  was  the  chief  of  the  heathen  priests  of  .Ed- 
win, king  of  Northumbria,  in  A.D.  627.  He  advised 
his  master  to  accept  Christianity  at  the  preaching  of 
Paulinus,  and  he  himself  desecrated  the  temple  at 
Goodmauham,  where  he  had  so  often  officiated  (Bcde, 
II.  E.  ii,  13).-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Coimbra,  Bernardo  de.  a  Portuguese  Benedic- 
tine of  the  convent  of  Alcobaca,  an  encyclopedist  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  whom  little  is  known.  Ilia  book, 
still  in  MS.,  contains,  De  Ccelo  et  Terra,  de  Luce,  Aqvis, 
Sole,  Luna  et  Stelli*,  de  IScibus  et  A  cibus ;  de  Pamdiso 
de  Formatione  Primi  llominis;  de  Adam,  Era  et  Ser- 
prnte,  de  Sex  Diebus  et  Septimana ;  de  A  dam,  Era  et 
/V/m  Eorvm ;  de  Enos,  Enoch  et  Soe ;  de  A  rca  et  Dilu- 
rit» ;  de  Corvo  et  Cdumba;  de  I  rule;  de  Yinea  Xoe  et 
Inebriation*  Ejus;  and  in  the  fourth  part, de  Corporali 
et  Spiritual*  Eomicationi ;  de  Lapsn  Cujusdam  Yirgi- 
ui* ;  de  Violutore  Yirginis,  etc.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog. 
Genii  ale,  a.  v. 

Coimbra,  Manoel  de  (1).  a  Portuguese  theologi- 
an, Iwrn  at  Obidos,  Brazil,  was  an  indefatigable  translator, 
and  died  in  the  17th  century,  at  the  age  of  eighty  yeans 
leaving  a  large  number  of  works,  among  which  we  cite, 
Hanquete  da  A  Ima  ( 1687):  —Practira  do*  Exercicios  Spir- 
ituaes  de  Santo  /ynucto(Lisbon,1687)  :— AstroYetpertino 
de  S.  Lucar  Theiesa  de  Jesus  (1689):— Relacam  do  Sump- 
tuosa  Apparato  na  Canotiuacao  de  Cinco  Santos:  S. 
Laurenco  Juntiniano,  S.  Joan  Capistrano,  S.  Joan  de  Sa- 
hagun,  S.  Jodo  de  Dros  e  S.  Paschoal  Haglon  (ibid.  1691). 
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Coimbra,  Manoel  de  (2),  a  Portuguese  theolo-  1 
*iin.  was  bom  in  the  17th  century,  in  Coimbra.  and 
belonged  to  a  noble  family.  He  entered  the  order  of 
St  Fraud*,  and  became  guardian  of  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco  de  Covilhao  in  1695;  and  occupied  the  same 
position  at  Coimbra  about  1706.  He  became  definitor 
of  his  order  in  the  chapter  of  1709,  and  died  in  1727, 
leaving.  F.jntome  Jlistorial  da  Vida  t  Yirtudes  e  Porten- 
ts do  Inricto  e  Glorioso  Padre  S.  Joao  Capistrano, 
etr.  (Lisbon,  1692). 

Coinchenn  (or  ConchennVwas  the  name  of 
two  Irish  virgin  saints  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries: 

1.  Coinohkxn  of  Caeu-aciiaiih  is  commemorated 
Aug.  20.  Her  monastery  was  probably  it  Killcigh, 
King's  County,  and  she  died  about  A.D.  748,  according 
to  the  Irish  annals  (Colgan,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  607). 

2.  CotxciiENN,  1 1 Dkvoit,  flourished,  accord- 
ing to  Colgan,  in  Ulster,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  Sbe  became  abbess  of  Cill  Sleibhe,  and  died 
id  €L>4.  She  is  commemorated  on  March  13  (Lauigan, 
tied,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  38  sq. ;  O'Donovan,  Four  Mas- 
ten,  L  168  nM  267).-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Buy.  s.  v. 

Coiner.  Erasmus  T..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  n, in- 
ner, was  born  in  Rosa  County,  O.,  Feb.  2,  1832.  He 
n-moved,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  his  parents  to  Des 
Moines  County,  la.;  experienced  religion  in  1862;  en- 
tered Mouut  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  the  same  year; 
psduated  at  Iowa  Wesley  in  University  in  1867 ;  re- 
ceived license  to  exhort  the  same  year,  and  entered  the 
Iowa  Conference.  In  1861  be  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
Iowa  Cavalry,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  com- 
pany I>,  in  which  capacity  he  proved  himself  a  good 
Oilier  and  officer,  as  well  as  an  exemplary  Christian. 
He  died  at  Jacksonport,  Arkansas,  June  28, 1863.  See 
ilimht  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  156. 

Coiningen,  in  the  Irish  martyrolngies,  is  called  the 
pn^nl  of  St.  Mac  Tail,  bishop  of  Cill-Cuilinn,  who  died 
about  A.I).  548,  and  is  said  to  have  been  denounced  by 
the  clercy  of  Lcinster  on  her  account.  She  is  identified 
with  "St.  t  uaek  of  Cill-Fionmaighe "  in  the  County 
Wick  low,  and  is  commemorated  April  29.— Smith,  Did. 
efCkrut.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Coinai,  Gavtikk  ok,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  poet, 
*as  liom  at  Amiens  in  1177.  He  was  successively  prior 
of  the  ablwy  of  Vic-sur-Aisne,  and  of  that  of  St.  Medard 
ofSoiisons.  He  dietl  in  1236,  leaving  in  manuscript  a 
French  translation  in  verse  of  the  Miracles  de  Xotre- 
bame,  written  originally  in  Latin  by  Hugh  Farsi,  Her- 
oun,  Guibcrt  of  Nogcnt,  etc  Several  copies  of  this 
MS.  arc  found  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.  Some 
•f  the  account*  of  Coinsi  were  published  by  Ingram! 
4' Ami  in  his  RecueU  des  Fabliaux.  See  Hoefer,  A  our. 
biog.  Genirale.  a.  V. ;  Biog.  L'nicerselle,  a.  v. 

Cointa.    See  QttxTA. 

Coinnalch  (Ccinwalch,  or  Cenwalh\  king 
»f  Wessex,  succeeded  his  father  Cynegils  in  643,  being 
•till  a  heathen.  In  645,  having  been  driven  from  his 
cwuitry  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  he  took  refuge  with 
Anna,  king  of  the  East-Angle*,  at  whose  court  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  baptized  by  Felix,  the 
bishop  of  the  East-Angles.  After  three  years  of  exile 
he  returned  and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  domin- 
ions. The  West-Saxon  kingdom  was  greatly  developed 
daring  his  reign.  He  is  the  traditional  founder  of  the 
«*and  cathedral  of  Winchester  (Hede,  //.  A',  iii,  7;  iv, 
Hi.  He  died  in  672.    See  Smith,  /*'cf.  of  Christ.  Biog. 

».T. 

Coislin,  Henri  Charles  r>r.  Camroct,  duke  of, 
i  French  prelate,  nephew  of  the  following,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Sept.  I°»  1664.  He  became  successively  prince- 
bishop  of  Metz,  first  almoner  of  the  king,  and  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  Like  his  uncle,  he  displayed  re- 
markable charity  towards  his  diocesans;  but  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Rome,  particularly  on  the  bull  L'ni- 
oftinfi.    He  bequeathed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 


the  celebrated  library  inherited  by  him  from  chancellor 
Seguier.  Montfaucon  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  large  collection,  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1793,  the  remaina  of  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  national  library.  C'oislin  died  in 
1732,  having  published  a  Choix  des  Statuts  Synodaux 
of  his  predecessors  in  1699  -.-Rituel  (1713).  See  Hoe- 
fer, A'owr.  Biog.  Gent  rale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  L'nirerselle,  s.  v. 

Coislin.  Pierre  de  Camboi  t  i>k,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  He  became  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, first  almoner  of  the  king,  then  grand  almoner  of 
France,  and  cardinal.  He  was  held  in  high  veneration 
for  his  benevolence,  and  the  wise  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  aid 
which  he  rendered  the  Calvinists  in  allaying  the  per- 
secution directed  against  them  by  the  government  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died  Feb,  5, 
1706.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Biog. 
L  nicerselle,  s.  v. 

Coit,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1809. 
He  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1828;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  one  year;  was 
ordained  deacon  Aug.  8, 1830,  and  presbyter  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1868 ;  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  West  Haven,  in  1864  and  1866;  of  St.  Michael's 
Church, Naugatuck,  in  1866.  After  this  time  he  preached 
occasionally,  and  died  at  Southport,  Nov.  10,  1869.  See 
Trien.  Cat.  of  Andoter  TheoL  Sent.  1870,  p.  97. 

Colt.  John  Calkins,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1799.  For  a  time  he 
studied  and  practiced  law,  and  was  president  of  a  bank 
in  Cheraw,  S.  C.  He  was  finally  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  an  old-school  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cheraw. 
His  ecclesiastical  and  political  sentiments  were  of  a  very 
decided  character.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
he  was  without  pastoral  charge,  and,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health,  resided  in  Wisconsin,  North  Car- 
olina, and  South  Carolina  successively.  He  died  in 
Cheraw,  Feb.  6,  1863.  See  Obituary  ' Record  of  Yale 
College,  1864. 

Coit,  John  Summerfield,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1828.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  religious  training;  was  apprenticed  to 
a  carpenter  in  Newark  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  expe- 
rienced religion  about  this  time;  served  the  Church  as 
class-leader,  exhorter,  and  local  preacher;  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  hard  study  at  Pennington  Seminary ;  and 
in  1853  was  admitted  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 
In  1867  he  was  transferred  to  the  Des  Moines  Confer- 
ence, and  in  it  served  zealously  until  his  death,  Jan.  7, 
1868.  Mr.  Coit  was  emphatically  a  good  man,  and  an 
humble,  devoted,  snd  useful  preacher.  He  was  ever 
ready  and  courageous.  His  preaching  was  sound,  prac- 
tical" and  earnest.  See  Minutes  of  A  nwua/  Conferences, 
1868,  p.  283. 

Coit,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  New  I/ondon,  Conn.,  April  4,  1673.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1697,  and  was  settled  for  several 
years  ou  the  Quinebsug,  being  ordained  in  1705  and  dis- 
missed in  1748.  His  territory  included  what  ia  now 
Plainfleld  and  Canterbury.  He  died  July  1, 1750,  uni- 
versally lamented.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  289. 

Coit,  Joseph  Ho  w  1  and,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergy  man,  was  l>orn  in  New  York  city,  Not.  3, 
1802.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1820 ; 
studied  two  years  thereafter  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1825;  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  ministerial  lite,  after  1882,  as  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there, 
Oct.  1,  1866.  Sec  Prot.  Fpisc.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  101; 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sen,.  1882,  p.  89. 

Coit,  J.  Townsend,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1824.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1844;  during  his  college  course  was 
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converted ;  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  in  1845;  after  completing  his  studies,  sailed 
for  Europe  in  1849,  and  remaitted  there  two  years.  In 
1851  lie  was  licensed  by  the  Niagara  Presbytery;  in 
1854,  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Albion,  N.  V., 
where  he  labored  for  five  years ;  in  1860,  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Church  of  Sl  Peter's,  in  Rochester,  and 
died  Jan.  23,  1863.  See  Wilson,  Prab.  Mitt.  Almanac, 
1864,  p.  105. 

Cok,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  admitted 
the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Ladvkirk  in  1585,  and 
was  before  the  assembly  In  1597  «  for  tryal  of  the  min- 
isters of  Orkney."  There  is  no  further  record  of  him. 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticawr,  iii,  412. 

Cok,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1612;  was  admitted 
to  the  living  of  Cross  and  Burness  before  July,  1624, 
the  first  minister  after  the  parish  was  formed;  trans- 
ferred to  Ladvkirk  in  1635.  and  died  Jan.  28, 1646,  aged 
about  fifty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
iii,  409,  412. 

Cokburne,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  Ayr 
in  1573,  with  the  gift  of  the  emolument  of  Kilmoir  in 
1576;  had  a  presentation  to  the  living  at  Muckhart  in 
1585,  and  was  deposed  for  non-residence  in  1591.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  776. 

Coker,  Georoe  W.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Macon  County,  Tenn.,  June  11,  1818.  He  united 
with  the  Church  in  1837,  and  soon  after  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  March,  1841,  he  moved  to  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, south-east  Missouri,  where  he  was  ordained  in  April, 
1843.  He  next  took  up  his  residence  in  Bollinger 
County,  where  he  lived  about  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  the  pastoral  care  of  several  churches, 
itinerating  much  in  that  region,  and  acting  as  mission- 
ary of  the  Cape  Girardeau  Association.  He  moved  to 
Carlyle,  IIL,  in  1864,  where  he  gathered  a  church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  and  subsequently  had  charge  of 
one  or  two  other  churches.  He  died  May  25,  1874. 
Sec  Borum,  Sketches  of  Tennessee  Ministers,  150-152. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cola,  Gennaro  ui,  an  old  Neapolitan  painter,  was 
born  in  1320,  and  studied  under  Maestro  Siraone.  The 
principal  works  of  this  artist  are  the  altar-piece  in  Santa 
Maria,  Naples,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Dead  Christ, 
with  angels  holding  the  instruments  of  the  passion; 
A  Magdalene  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  church ;  The 
Nativity  ami  The  Annunciation,  in  the  tribune  of  San 
Giovanni.  He  died  in  1370.  See  Spoouer,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  AW  liiog.  Generate, 
a,  v. 

Colachus.   See  Cellach. 

Colan,  Wilson,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  in  1775.  In  early  life  he 
removed  to  Berwick,  Me.,  and  in  1800  removed  to  Wa- 
terville,  where  he  became  a  Christian,  and  united  with 
the  Church,  Subsequently  he  was  ordained.  In  1812 
he  removed  to  Fairfield,  a  few  miles  from  Watcrville, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  farm.  He  preached  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  his  denomina- 
tion, quarterly  and  yearly.  Thus  he  spent  fifteen  years, 
and  then  devoted  himself  wholly  to  ministerial  work, 
travelling  among  the  poor  churches,  seldom  receiving 
anything  for  his  services,  but  rather  contributing  from 
his  own  resources  to  help  his  uecdv  brethren.  He  died 
at  FairtieliL  Aug.  1, 1846.  See  Free-unit  Baptist  Agis- 
ter, 1848,  p.  79, 80.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Colangelo,  Francesco,  an  Italian  theologian  and 
scholar,  was  born  at  Naples,  Nov.  25, 1769.  In  1783  he 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Italy,  in 
which  he  occupied  high  positions,  and  in  1820  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Castellamare.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    He  died  Jan.  15,  1836, 


leaving,  Opuscoli  Scientifci  di  Filalete: — Raccolta  di 
Opere  Appartenenti  Alia  Storia  Letteraria: — It 
lev  Proposto  Alia  Gioventu: — Vita  del  Pontano; — Vita 
di  Antonio  BtccadeUi,  detto  il  Panarmita: — Vita  di 
Gio.  Buttista  della  Porta: — Vita  de  San  Xazzaro:— 
La  Irreligiosa  Liberia  di  Pensare:  —  Apologia  deUa 
Religione  Cristiana:— I  storia  de'  Filosofi  e  Matemati. 
ci  XapoUtani: — Omelia  di  S.  Gio.  Crisostomo  Intitolatu 
che  Cristo  sia  Dio,  translated  fmm  the  Greek,  with  notes. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Colas,  Jean  Francois  (also  called  de  Guyenne),  a 
French  scholar,  was  born  at  Orleana  in  1702.  He  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  order,  but  withdrew  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  became  successively  canon  of  Saint-Pierre- 
Kmpont  and  of  the  royal  church  of  Saint-Aignan.  Be 
died  Nov.  3,  1772,  leaving,  Oraison  Funebre  de  Louis 
(Tt/rlenns  (Orleans,  1752):  —  Discours  sur  la  Puerile 
dtOrUans  (ibid.  1760)  I — Lt  Manuel  du  Culticateur  data 
U  Vignobte  tTOrtians  (ibid.  1770).  See  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colb,  Ani»rew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  the  fir*t 


Protestant  minister  to  the  parish  of  Kcdgorton,  ap- 
pointed in  1574,  having  Luncarty  in  charge;  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  in  1577,  and  continued  in  1591. 
See  Fasti  Eccle*.  Scoticana,  ii,  655. 

Colbenschlag  (or  Colbenius),  Stephen,  a  Ger- 
man engraver,  was  born  at  Salzburg  in  1591.  He  vis- 
ited Italy  early,  and  afterwards  Rome,  where  he  resided 
chiefly,  and  engraved  several  plates  after  the  Italian 
masters,  among  which  are,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross : 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  He  died  in  1683. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Colberg,  Ehregott  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Colberg,  in  Pomerania, 
Jan.  26, 1659.  He  studied  at  the  different  universities, 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  ethics  and  history  at  Greifs- 
wald,  afterwards  pastor  and  member  of  consistorv  at 
Wisroar,  where  he  died,  Oct.  80,  1698.  He  wrote,  Ik 
M  oieramia  j/treisarum  nriigionum  tn  tiHitia:  —  ite 
Origine  et  Progressu  llaresium  et  Frrorvm  in  Eccletia ; 
— De  Sapienta  Veterunx  Uebraorum : —Platonisch-het- 
metisches  Chrisienthum.  See  Jocher,  AUgemetnes  Gf* 
lehrten-UxUon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  501.    (B.  P.) 

Colberg,  Johanil,  father  of  the  preceding,  died 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Grcifswald,  Sept. 
19,  1687,  leaving,  De  Syncretism o :  —  De  Libris  Sym- 
ootids.— De  Verbo  Dei.  See  Witte,  Diarittm  Biogra- 
phicum;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- l^xikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Colbert,  Michel,  a  French  ascetic  theologian,  was 
born  about  1638.  He  entered  the  onler  of  Promou- 
strants,  and  became  abbot-general  in  1670.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  29,  1702,  leaving  fattres  dun  Abbe  a  set 
Rcligieux  (Paris) :—  Ixttres  de  Consolation,  addressed  to 
his  sister  on  the  loss  of  her  husband.  See  Hoefer, 
ATo«r.  Biog.  Ginh  ale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Colbert  »e  Seiqnei.ay,  a  French  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  1736  at  Castle  Hill,  in  Scotland, 
the  original  scat  of  the  Colbert  family.  Being  sent 
while  young  to  France,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
calling,  shortly  after  obtained  the  abbeys  of  Val-Richer 
and  Soreze,  and  became  vicar-general  of  Toulouse  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  was  appointed,  in  1781, 
bishop  of  Rode,  and  held  various  important  positions  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time.  Colbert  joined 
great  knowledge  with  sincere  pietv  and  pure  morals. 
He  died  about  1808.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Colburn,  Hanford,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  received  into  the  Oneida  Conference  at  its  or- 
ganization in  1832,  ordained  deacon,  and  sent  to  Dau- 
by Station,  which  then  had  only  three  members,  with- 
out church,  parsonage,  or  salary,  but  before  a  year  closed 
he  had  a  great  revival.    Subsequently  he  served  New- 
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vk.  Owego,  and  Binghamton.  He  was  then  made 
financial  agent  of  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  in  1840 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  that  institution.  Being 
driven  by  sickness  iu  his  family  to  enter  the  mercan- 
tile business,  he  located  at  Elmira;  also  practiced  med- 
icine, which  he  had  studied  in  his  youth,  at  Albion.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1881,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  New  York  Conference.  Mr.  OoflMttl  was  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  man  of  God.  See 
Mmutti  of  Annual  Conference*,  1881,  p.  330. 

Col  burn,  Jonas,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Dracut,  Mass-.  Oct.  25,  1789.  He  studied  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1817,  anil  at  Andorcr  Theological  Semina- 
ry in' 1820;  travelled  a  year  in  western  New  York  aa 
a  missionary,  and  then  returned  and  preached  for  a 
•kbort  time  in  several  villages  in  New  England,  when 
he  was  ordained,  in  1824,  over  the  Church  in  Leverett, 
Ms«s.  His  other  charges  were  Stoneham,  Mass.,  and 
Wells,  Me.,  whence  he  was  dismissed  in  1844;  and  did 
cot  again  take  a  settled  charge,  but  preached  in  various 
\  illages  according  to  opportunity.  He  died  in  Chicopee, 
Mass^  Nov.  19, 1862.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  18G2,  p.  191. 

Colburn.  Moses  McLellan,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Sept.  17,  1819. 
He  studied  at  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1844;  then 
taught  in  Montpelier  two  years,  and  graduated  from 
Aodover  Theological  Seminary  in  1860.  The  next 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Pacific  Church,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  in  1852  was  installed  at  South  Ded- 
ham  (now  Norwood),  where  be  remained  until  1866; 
in  that  year  became  acting  pastor  at  Waukcgan,  111. ; 
v  aftvr  a  four  years"  service  assumed  the  same  rela- 
te the  Church  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  where  he  re- 
until  his  death,  Jan.  26,  1876.  Mr.  Colburn 
was  a  conscientious  student  and  an  instructive  preach- 
er.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  413,  431. 

Colburn,  Samuel  S.r  a  minister  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Tenn_  May  1 , 1807.  He  removed  to  Lafayette  County, 
Mo.  in  1831,  was  converted  in  1832,  licensed  to  preach 
in  1833,  and  in  1835  entered  the  Missouri  Conference, 
laboring  therein  continuously  until  1859,  when  he  be- 
came superannuated;  but  still  continued  to  preach,  aa 
health  permitted,  until  his  death,  Aug.  26,  1875.  Mr. 
Colburn  was  a  man  of  thorough  consecration,  untiring 
energy,  and  living  piety.  See  Minute*  of  Annual  Con- 
ference! of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1875,  p.  235 ;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Colburn,  Samuel  W..  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Lebanon,  N.  II.,  about  1785.  He  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1808,  was  ordained  at 
West  Taunton,  Mass.,  Aug  29, 1809,  and  remained  there 
until  Dec.  9, 1812.  For  some  months  he  performed  mis- 
sionary labor  iu  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  His  health 
having  been  restored,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church  in  East  Abingtnn,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1813,  and  re- 
mained until  Feb.  5,  1830.  His  subsequent  pastorates, 
which  were  not  of  long  duration,  were  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
West  Atdeboro,  and  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  Little  Camp- 
ton,  R.  I.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec  19, 1854.  See 
Memorial*  of  It.  I.  Congregational  Minuter*.   (J.  C.  S.) 

Colburn,  Zerah,  for  several  years  an  itinerant 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  bom  at  Cabot, 
Yt.,  Sept.  1, 1804.  He  was  remarkably  precocious,  and 
so  noted,  as  a  child,  for  talent  in  computation  that  his 
father  exhibited  him  in  different  cities  in  America  and 
in  Europe,  Zerah  spent  three  years  in  the  West- 
minster school  in  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  London,  in  1824,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
ami  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  but  not  long  afterwarda  joined  the 
Methodists.  Mr.  Colburn  is  said  to  have  displayed  no 
abilitv  as  a  preacher,  and  to  have  lost  his 
XII.-B 


'  peculiar  mathematical  power.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
j  March  2,  1889.    See  Allen,  Amer.  biog.  a.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Colby,  Gardner,  a  distinguished  Baptist  lavmau 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Bowdoinham,  Me.,"Se|  t. 
8,  1810.  When  but  twenty  years  of  age  he  opened  a 
store  in  Boston,  and  steadily  rose  in  mercantile  success, 
carrying  on  for  many  years  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  in  connection  with  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmunds,  and 
during  the  late  civil  war  becoming  a  large  government 
contractor  for  the  army.  In  1870  he  was  interested 
in  the  building  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  and 
in  securing  the  government  appropriation  of  lauds  along 
its  line.  Early  in  his  business  life  he  formed  the  habit 
of  cheerful  giving;  for  years  was  a  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  and  gave 
liberally  to  Brown  University,  of  which  he  was  a  trus- 
tee for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  cause  of 
missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  found  in  him  an  ef- 
ficient helper.  In  1867  the  name  of  Wotcrville  Col- 
lege was  changed  to  that  of  Colby  University,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  appreciation  of  the  corporation  of  a  gift  of 
$50,000  made  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  Colby.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Newton  Centre,  April  2,  1879. 
See  The  fiotton  Advertiser,  May,  3, 1879:  The  Watch- 
man, April  10,  1879;  Cathcart,*£(i/)rirt  Encyclop.  a.  v. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Colby,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Sand, 
wich,  N.  H.,  Dec.  9,  1787,  but  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
moved  to  what  is  now  Sutton,  Yt.  He  made  a  profes- 
sion of  his  faith  by  baptism  Dec.  8,  1805,  about  four 
years  after  was  licensed  to  preach,  was  ordained  Nov. 
80,  1809,  and  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  181 1  in  New 
Hampshire  as  an  itinerant.  His  work  was  greatly 
blessed,  revivals  of  religion  everywhere  following  his 
labors,  especially  in  Montville,  Me.,  where  many  were 
converted.  Mr.  Colby  continued  his  itinerant  work  for 
the  next  year  or  two,  visiting  many  sections  of  New 
England,  and  preaching  with  great  zeal  and  unction. 
On  his  wav  south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  died 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  23,  1818.  See  Barrett,  Memoir* 
of  Eminent  Minittert,  p.  55-63.    (J.  Ci  S.) 

Colclazer,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  April  5,  1811.  He 
was  converted  in  Ohio  in  1830,  and  in  1851  entered  the 
North  Indiana  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  Sept.  26,  1865.  Mr. 
Colclazer  was  a  plain,  earnest  man,  a  good  preacher, 
and  a  faithful  Christian.  See  Minute*  of  Annual  Con- 
ference*, 1866,  p.  69. 

Colcu.   See  Colca. 


Colczawa,  Chari.k*,  a  Bohemian  scholar  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  who  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, wrote,  Exercitationet  lhamaticce  (Prague,  1703,  3 
vols.)  : — Progyrnnatmata  in  Triplici  Genere  Ch riorum 
(ibid.  1708).    See  Hoefer,  A'oup.  liiog.  GMrale,  a.  y. 

Colden  is  the  family  name  of  several ! 
men,  of  whom  we  notice  the  following  : 

1.  Alkxanprr,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1675;  became  minister  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  at  Enniscorthy,  Ireland ;  was  called 
to  the  living  at  Bonkle,  Scotland,  in  1690;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  the  same  year,  and  also  in 
1692;  was  transferred  to  Dunse  in  1693,  and  promoted 
to  Oxnam  in  1700.  He  scrupled  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  but  did  so  in  1719.  He  died  June  29,  1738, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  Mr.  Colden  wrote  the  preface 
to  Boston'a  Crook  in  the  /,of,  and  was  a  true  friend  of 
that  author,  and  a  minister  of  true  piety,  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  diligence.  See  Easti  Eccle*.  Scoticama,  i, 
404-408,  510,  511. 

2.  Georok,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1627,  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kinross 
in  1641,  and  died  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
synod  at  St,  Andrews,  April  5,  1665,  aged  sixty 
See  Easti  Eccle*.  Scoticana.  ii,  596. 
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3.  James,  win  of  the  minister  at  Oxnam,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1722;  presented  to  the  living  at  Whitsomc 
in  1723,  and  ordained ;  and  died  Sept.  20,  1754,  aged 
tidy-eight  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  451. 

4.  John,  second  Protestant  m  in  inter  at  Burthwick 
in  1586 ;  was  transferred  to  Newlands,  but  was  refused 
in  1592;  re-signed  in  1594,  and  was  admitted  to  Kin- 
ross. He,  with  two  others,  waa  appointed  to  sharp- 
ly rebuke  the  earl  aud  countess  of  Morton  for  en- 
tertaining in  their  house  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  oth- 
ers. He  waa  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1602,  and 
was  one  of  forty-two  who  signed  a  protest  to  parlia- 
ment in  1606  against  the  introduction  of  episcopacy, 
lie  opposed  the  archbishop  taking  the  moderator's 
chair  at  the  synod  in  1607,  for  which  he  waa  censured 
and  restricted  to  his  parish.  He  died  before  Oct.  6, 
1640.  His  son  George  succeeded  to  the  benefice.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  252, 266 ;  ii,  5%. 

5.  Robkkt,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1626;  waa  first  a  minister  in  Ireland,  but 
was  driven  off  by  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  a  col- 
lection was  made  for  him  in  the  kirk  at  Dunfermline 
in  March,  1643.  He  was  appointed  minister  at  Boukle, 
Scotland,  in  1650,  and  diet!  after  March  29,  1664.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticante,  i,  408. 

6.  Thomas,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1657,  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Dal- 
raeny  in  1664,  transferred  to  Carsphairn  in  1669,  and 
continued  in  March,  1672.   See  Fasti  Fecks.  Scoticana, 

i,  181,  705. 

Coldiiig,  Pacl  Janus,  a  Danish  scholar,  who  lived 
in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  preached  at 
Winding,  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  wrote  Efgmologicum 
Latinum,  cum  Interpretation*  Donicu  (Rostock,  1622). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Cole,  Albert  (1),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Saco,  Me.,  Feb.  19,  1809.  He  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1834;  -tudied  at  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  u.iJ  completed  his  course  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  in  1837;  waa  ordained  at  Blue  Hills,  Oct. 
24,  the  same  year,  and,  after  a  successful  pastorate, 
was  dismissed  Aug.  23, 1843.  He  died  at  his  native 
place,  March  23, 1845.  See  Hist.  Cat.  of  Theological  In- 
stitute of  Connecticut,  p.  15.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Albert  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Cornish,  Mi-..  July  15,  1818.  He  studied  at 
Limerick  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1846;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Winslow  March  24,  1847,  and  dismissed  Dec 
81, 1850.  About  three  years  he  waa  acting  pastor  in 
Sanford,  and  held  the  same  position  in  Limerick  from 
1853  until  December,  1855,  when  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor. Although  he  resigned  this  parish  in  March,  1857, 
he  was  not  dismissed  until  March,  1860.  He  was  act- 
ing pastor  in  Cornish  from  1858  until  his  death,  Jan.  29, 
1881.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  25. 

Cole,  Baxter,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
atudied  under  Dr.  Marryat  in  London.  He  was  first  a 
teacher  at  l'eckham,  then  morning  preacher  at  Hope- 
maker's  Walk,  Moorfields.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Wy-  I 
mondham,  Norfolk;  but  in  1766  returned  to  London, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  for  which  his 
learning,  piety,  diligence,  and  sound  judgment  qualified 
him.  He  was  actively  employed  in  publishing  Dr. 
Lardner's  works;  in  1793  in  editing  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' Magazine,  and  several  other  publications.  He 
died  in  Essex  (his  native  place),  Oct.  13,  1794,  aged 
about  seventy  years.    Sec  Wilson,  IHssenting  Churches, 

ii,  554. 

Cole,  Benjamin  (1).  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  born 
in  Maine  about  1760,  and  waa  licensed  by  the  Lewiston 
Conference  (so  called),  and  ordained  an  evangelist  in 
1801.  In  1802  he  waa  chosen  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Lewiston,  and  continued  in  thia  relation  nearly  forty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  when 
he  was  engaged  in 


iw  short  intervals  when  professor  in  Bristol  Co 
labors  in  destitute  sec-  |  parish  iu  Westchester 


tions  of  the  state  of  Maine.  He  died  in  September, 
1839.  See  Millett,  History  of  Baptists  in  Maine,  p.  440. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Benjamin  (2).  a  Canadian  Methodist  min- 
ister,  was  born  in  Quebec  iu  1825.  He  was  converted 
in  1849.  entered  the  Weslevan  ministry  in  1855.  retired 
iii  1870,  and  died  at  Abbotsford,  Aug.  2, 1870.  He  was 
generous,  cheerful,  social,  an  enthusiastic  musician,  a 
true  friend,  and  deeply  pious.  See  Carroll,  Case  and  kit 
Contemporaries  (Toronto),  1867,  v,  250. 

Cole,  Charles,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wellow,  Somerset,  May  20,  1733.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  converted  in 
1753  under  a  Baptist  minister,  baptized  in  1756;  begin 
to  preach  in  May,  1758,  at  Whitchurch,  and  for  fifty- 
four  years  continued  to  minister  there  and  in  some  vil- 
lages around ;  his  church  increasing  fourfold.  He  died 
Dec  8, 1818.  Mr.  Cole  published  some  hvmns  in  1789 
with  the  title  A  Threefold  Alphabet  of  Aw  Hymn*. 
See  Gadsbv,  llymn-irritt  t ,« ,  p.  89. 

Cole,  Clifford,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Stark,  N.  H.,  Feb.  19, 1813.  He  was  converted 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  parents  were  member*, 
but  subsequently  joiued  a  Free-will  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1842 ;  ordained  Jan.  13, 
1845,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Stark  and  Milan  Church, 
where, for  twenty  years,  he  continued  to  be  loved  and 
respected  in  the  community  and  blessed  in  his  labors. 
He  died  June  10,  1882.  See  Morning  Star,  July  12, 
1882.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Erafltus,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  IS,  1796.  He  was  educated 
iu  Oneida  Academy,  and  began  his  ministerial  labors 
in  Colesville.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  0, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  two  years;  then  to  Huron,  in 
1841,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  died  Oct. 
18,  1862.  Mr.  Cole  was  regarded  by  his  associates  as  an 
able,  evangelical,  and  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
See  Wilson,  Fresb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  29a 

Cole,  George  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Bodiest,  Northamptonshire,  Jan.  13,  1798. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  joined  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  became  a  local  preacher.  In  1823  he  united 
with  a  Baptist  church  in  Kimbolton.  He  studied  un- 
der his  pastor,  and  in  1826  was  ordained  in  Lynn, 
Norfolk;  in  1828  became  pastor  in  Kenilworlh,in  1831 
in  I^camington,  and  in  1838  removed  to  F.ve»bam, 
Worcestershire.  In  1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  Street  Church,  Blackfriars,  London.  His  next 
pastorate  was  in  Exeter,  and  his  last  in  Naunton, 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  died,  Dec.  81,  1857.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1858,  p.  48.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  George  (2),  a  Baptist  educator  and  editor, 
was  born  at  Sterling,  Conn.,  June  22,  1808,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  iu  1834.  From  that  yearto 
1837  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Granville  Col- 
lege (now  Denison  University),  O.  In  1838  he  became 
editor  of  what  is  now  The  Journal  and  Messenger  at 
Cincinnati,  which  office  he  held  for  nine  years.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  secular  business,  being, 
for  a  part  of  the  time,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette.  In  1856  he  returned  to  his  old  position 
as  editor  of  The  Journal  and  Messenger,  and  remained 
in  this  position  until  1864.  He  died  in  Davton,  Ky, 
Julv  14,  1868.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  244. 
(J.  C.  s.) 

Cole,  George  Washington,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Saco,  Me.,  Jan.  5, 1805,  and 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1830.  After  teach- 
ing in  Germantown,  Pa.,  for  a  year,  he  pursued  a  course 
of  theological  study  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  York.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  was  a 
professor  in  Bristol  College,  Pa.;  was  next  rector  of  a 
iu  Westchester  for  a  year;  of  a  parish  in  Te- 
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cnraseh,  Mich.,  four  vcars;  and  had  entered  upon  his  I     Cole,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  com- 

when  he  died,  in  1840. 


ministerial  duties  in  Kalamazoo,  w 
See  Hist,  of  Hovdoin  College,  p.  408.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Isaac  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
( Dutch  )  Church,  was  born  at  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y., 
J«n.  25,  1799.  Ilis  early  life  was  passed  in  the  Got* 
kgiate  Church  of  New  York  city,  under  the  instructions 
of  Drt,  J.  H.  Livingston,  J.  N.  Abcel,  and  (i.  A.  Kuy- 
pm;  and  from  1807  to  the  date  of  his  conversion,  in 
1818,  under  the  ministry  of  Christian  Bork.  Owing 
Ui  repeated  attacks  of  blindness,  breught  on  by  execs- 
sure  study,  his  attempts  to  enter  college  were  defeated. 
In  18-26  he  became  a  successful  teacher  in  New  York 
city.  The  difficulty  with  his  eyes  having  passed  away, 
he  graduated  from  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1829; 
was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  York,  Aug.  4  of 
that  vear;  and  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Pa  ramus, 
May  24,  1831.  He  was  assistant  pastor  at  Tappan 
from  November,  1829,  to  May  24,  1831;  colleague  at 
Tappan  until  Dec.  12,  1832;  Second  Church.  Totowa, 
till  Dec.  16,  1833;  Tappan  again,  to  Feb.  9,  1864;  and 
afterwards  remained  without  a  charge,  but  occasionally 
supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New  Hempstead, 
N.  Y,  till  Aug.  30, 1878,  when  he  died.  He  was  a  plain, 
strong,  clear,  honest,  earnest,  loving  man  and  preacher. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lit/.  Church  in  A  metica  (3d 
ed.),p.213. 

Cole,  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1776,  converted  in  early  life,  and  became  pastor 
«>f  an  Independent  Church  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In 
1*01  he  was  baptized  by  immersion,  and  became,  in 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  same 
pi  tee  in  which  he  began  his  ministerial  work.  Here 
be  remained  until  1817,  and  then  removed  to  Otley, 
where,  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  he  labored  with 
much  acceptance  and  success.  He  died  May  26,  1837. 
See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1838,  p.  22.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole.  Jirah  D.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Catskill,  N.  Y..  Jan.  14, 1802.  He  was  converted  un- 
der the  ministry  of  I>r.  Howard  Malcom,  then  a  youth- 
ful pastor  in  Hudson ;  was  baptized  in  Catskill,  March 
4, 1621.  He  pursued  his  literary  and  theological  stud- 
ies at  Hamilton,  graduating  in  1826.  After  supplying 
the  Church  in  Greenville  for  a  short  time,  he  was  or- 
dained. Sent.  12, 1827,  and  was  pastor  in  Ogden  until 
Nov. 21, 1831;  for  three  years  at  Fredonia;  then  sup- 
plied the  Second  Church,  Rochester,  several  montha ; 
supplied  the  Church  at  Tanna  Corners  for  a  time, 
and  for  two  years  and  a  half  preached  at  Fabius. 
After  this  he  became  the  soliciting  agent  of  the  Mia- 


menced  his  ministry  in  1780;  retired  in  1815,  residing 
at  Carmarthen,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1826,  aged  seventy- 
eight.  He  had  peculiar  tact  in  rebuking  sin  with  ef- 
fect, yet  without  giving  offence.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1826. 

Cole,  Leroy,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Essex  County,  Va..  June  5, 1749.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1777;  the  same  year  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  admitted  into  the  travelling  connection.  He  began 
his  ministry  in  North  Carolina;  preached  regularly  un- 
til long  after  the  Revolution ;  served  the  Church  some 
years  as  a  local  preacher,  and  spent  his  latter  life  as  a 
superannuate  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  dying  tri- 
umphantly, Feb.  6,  1830.  See  Minutes  of  A  mtual  Con- 
ferences, 1831,  p.  115. 

Cole,  Nathaniel,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Swansea,  Mass.,  July  14,  1780.  In  his  youth  he  re- 
moved to  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  employed 
partly  as  a  mechanic,  and  partly  in  teaching.  In  1806 
he  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Southfleld,  Madison  Co., 
where  he  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  then  county  judge. 
In  1812  he  represented  the  town  in  the  New  York  As- 
sembly. In  1816  he  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Moore,  anil  united  with  the  Church  in  Fenner.  With 
but  limited  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he 
was  ordained  April  8, 1818,  continued  to  preach  for  nine 
years,  and  died  July  4,  1827.  Mr.  Cole  was  a  peace- 
maker, yet  firm,  bold,  decided,  quick,  ready,  and  com- 
municative. See  Hay  ties,  Baft.  Cyclop,  i,  181.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Cole,  Robert  W.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  East  Tennessee 
in  1818.  He  received  an  early  religious  education; 
became  eminently  pious  in  youth,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference.  In  1H41 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Conference;  spent 
1843  and  1844  very  usefully  as  a  local  preacher;  re-en- 
tered the  effective  ranks  iu  1845,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Belmont  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Oct.  8,  1846.  Sir. 
Cole  was  extremely  modest  and  retiring,  and  never  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
was  sound  in  judgment  and  doctrine,  and  eminently 
equipped  with  all  the  Christian  graces.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1846, 
p.  78. 

Cole,  Samuel  (I),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Oneida  Institute  and  at  Ober- 
lin,  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  in 
1838.    In  1839  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Ober- 


hew  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  for  five  years  (1843-48) 
pastor  at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y.,  and  meanwhile  acted 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York  Baptist 
Contention.  From  1848*  to  1850  he  was  pastor  at 
Nanda.  In  1850  he  received  an  appointment  to  the 
north-western  agency  of  the  Missionary  Union,  and 
had  his  headquarters  at  Chicago.  This  position  he 
held  for  seven  and  a  half  years;  then  became  pastor  in 
Delaran,  111.,  and  in  1860  in  Barry.  His  other  pastor- 
ile»  were  iu  Galva,  Cordova,  Atlanta,  Lockport,  and 
Raaetta,  111.,  and  Valparaiso,  Ind.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
March  27, 1883.  During  this  long  period  of  service  he 
performed  a  large  amount  of  work  as  an  author  and 
compiler.  He  was  one  of  the  editorial  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  memorial  volume  of  the  first 
half  century  of  Madison  University,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  a.' History  of  the  Rock  Island  A  ssociation.  As 
the  appointed  historian  of  the  Baptists  of  Illinois,  he 
Wt,  at  his  decease,  a  work  in  MSS.,  which  is  represent- 
*&  as  being  one  of  great  value.  See  the  Chicago  Stan- 
di, April  5,  1883;  Cathcart,  Bapt.  Kncydop.  p.  246. 

(J.  as.) 


Union,  one  year  in  New  York  and  another  j  jjp^  and  labored  as  such1  for  some  years.  He  was  acting 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  two  pastor  at  yy^t  Tisbury,  Mass.,  from  1861  to  1855;  at 
Mlowing  vears  he  was  pastor  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  then  Wcvmouth,  O.,  from  1855  to  1861;  West  Gloucester, 
•Kent  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Society  for  Maine,  Ma^  from  mi  to  m~ ;  at  Saybrook,  O.,  from  1867  to 

1871;  at  Randolph,  from  1872  to  1876.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Kingsville,  where  he  remained  without 
charge  until  his  death,  March  15, 1877.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cole,  Samuel  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1823.  He  graduated  from  Watcrville 
College  in  1850.  and  from  the  theological  seminary  in 
Rochester  in  1852.  He  had  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
took  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  His  ordination  took  place 
in  Belfast,  Me.,  July  27, 1853.  During  hi*  short  pastor- 
ate he  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  an  intensity  of 
devotion  rarely  excelled.  M  Humble,  studious,  and  spir- 
itual, success  attended  his  efforts,  and  a  brilliant  future 
opened  before  him."  Prostrated  by  disease  brought  on 
by  overwork,  he  went  to  his  fathers  house  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  and  died  there,  Nov.  11,  1854.  See  Watchman 
and  Reflector,  I>cc.  21 , 1854.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cole,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1726.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1751.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  June  6, 1796,  he  was  vicar  of  Dulver 
ton.    He  was  the  author  of,  The  A  rbour,  or,  The  Rural 
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Philosopher  (1756,  1  to) : — Discourses  on  Luxury,  Infi- 
delity,and  Enthusiasm  (17G0, 12mo):— The  Life  of  Hu- 
bert, a  narrative,  descriptive,  and  didactic  poem  (1795, 
8vo).    See  The  (Lond.)  A  tmual  Register,  1796,  p.  62. 

Cole,  Thomas  (2),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
at  Bolton-le-Moora,  Lancashire,  England,  Feb.  1,  1801. 
His  parents,  who  had  previously  lived  in  America,  re- 
lumed in  1819,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  young 
Cole  applied  himself  to  wood-engraving  and  music  In 
1820  he  began  portrait-painting  in  Steubenville,  (X,  and 
afterwards  took  up  historical  painting.  In  1825  he  re- 
moved to  Now  York  city,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  by  painting  scenes  among  the  Cat-skills.  His  finest 
pictures  are  the  four  called  The  Voyage  of  Life,  which 
have  been  engraved.  He  died  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
1 1,  1847.  A  Memoir  of  him  has  been  written  by  Rev. 
L.  L.  Noble  (N.  Y.  1855). 

Cole,  Thomas  (8),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Delaware,  lie  spent  over  two  years  (1824, 
1825)  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  ami  was  then 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Uallipolis,  O.  He  was 
in  1830  and  1831  stated  supply  for  a  church  in  New 
Richmond;  labored  as  missionary  iu  Ohio  in  1832  and 
1833 ;  was  pastor  in  Augusta,  Ky.,  in  1836,  for  a  Congre- 
gational Church;  agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  1855  until  his  death,  July  18. 1870. 
See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Hem.  1881,  p.  49. 

Cole,  William,  an  English  clergyman  and  an 
eminent  antiquary,  was  born  at  Little  Abington,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Aug.  3, 1714.  He  was  educated  at  Saffron- 
Walden,  Eton,  and  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  one  of  Freeman's  scholarships  in  April, 
1734.  During  1736  and  1737  he  travelled  iu  Flanders 
and  Portugal.  Iu  1739  he  was  made  commissioner  of 
peace  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1744,  and  was  for  some  time  curate  to  Dr. 
(Jakes,  rector  of  Wcthersocld,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  priest's  orders  in  1745,  and  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1747.  He  went  to  France 
in  1768,  after  having  been  rector  for  some  years  of 
Bletchlcy,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  place  he  resigned 
March  20, 1767.  He  then  removed  to  Watcrbcche,  and 
from  thence  to  Milton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  16,  1782.  Among  his  works  are  Grose's  Antiqui- 
ties:— Bentharn's  Ely:— Life  of  Cardinal  Pole:— Col- 
lection of  Poems,  and  some  Sermons,  which  he  left  to 
Cambridge  Univcrsit v.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  r. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cole,  William  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  about  1843.  He  began  preaching  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Wes- 
leyan  Conference;  removed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1865; 
immediately  connected  himself  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina Mission  Conference,  and  in  its  active  ranks  died, 
July  13,  1867.  Mr.  Cole  possessed  uncommon  mental 
power,  a  remarkable  winsomeness  of  manner,  a  prepos- 
sessing personal  appearance,  and  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance that  knew  no  hinderance.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1868,  p.  11. 

Colebrooke,  Thomas,  a  famous  Sanscrit  scholar, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1765.  In  1782  he  went 
to  India,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Sanscrit.  After  an  absence  of  thirty  years  he  returned 
to  London,  and  died  there  in  1837.  He  was  one  of  the 
lirst  scholars  who  made  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
religion,  legislation,  history,  and  science  of  the  Hindus. 
His  essays,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta  and  London,  were  reprinted  iu  1837, 
under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Essays.  His  paper  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  was  translated  into  Freuch 
by  Patilhier.  See  Lichlenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Rtligieuses,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Colefax,  William,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Nantwich  in  1792.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  iu  early  childhood;  converted  in  his  twentieth 


year;  received  his  ministerial  training  at  Idle  Academy, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  in  1821  at  Hexham.  Iu  1833  he 
removed  to  Pudscy,  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  till 
1846,  when  he  resigned  the  ministry.  He  died  March 
6,  1872.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  821. 

Coleman,  Andrew  (1),  an  extraordinary  young 
Irish  Methodist  preacher,  was  born  in  Coleraiue,  County 
Antrim.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  mastered  the 
usual  studies  of  a  college  curriculum.  He  was  conven- 
ed under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Barber,  a  Wesleyan 
evangelist;  in  1785  was  recommended  to  the  Duhlin 
Conference,  and  sent  to  the  Sligo  Circuit.  After  a  few 
months'  exhausting  labor  he  returned  to  Coleraine, and 
died,  June  18,  1786,  aged  eighteen  years.  Coleman's 
was  a  lovely  character— humble,  modest,  affectionate, 
and  thoroughly  consecrated.  He  had  a  brilliant  tninti 
and  a  wonderful  memory.  See  Etheridge,  Life  of  lh. 
Adam  Clarke,  p.  61 ;  Clarke,  Miscellaneous  Works  (ed- 
ited by  Everett),  xii,  848;  Everett,  Wesleyan  Centenary 
Takings,  i,  229. 

Coleman,  Andrew  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  April  5, 1790.  lie 
entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1825;  in  1842  wsj 
transferred  to  the  Rick  River  Conference;  in  18*4  I*- 
came  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Conference,  and  in  1856  of 
the  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  The  following  were  his 
appointments :  Dubuque,  Rock  Island,  Burlington,  Bur- 
lington District,  De  Moines  District,  Pit taburgh  Circuit, 
Iowa  City  District,  Pioneer  Circuit,  Lisbon,  De  Witt, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Rockdale.  U  Motte,  Iowa  City  Circuit. 
De  Witt  Circuit.  In  1872  he  became  superannuated, 
and  resided  at  Oskaloosa,  la.,  where  he  died,  May  4, 
1881.  Mr.  Coleman  was  an  eminently  godly  mail,  of 
catholic  spirit  and  anient  zeaL  See  Minutes  of  A  nuual 
Conferences,  1881,  p.  821. 

Coleman,  Henry, an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Harrold,  Bedfordshire,  March  11,  lflnjl. 
He  waa  educated  at  Ncwport-Pagnell  College,  and  set- 
tled at  Wickhambrook,  in  Suffolk,  in  1838.  Here  l»- 
labored  with  eminent  success  until  the  beginning  of 
1804,  when  he  removed  to  Halcsworth,  and  thence,  in 
1868,  to  Penryn, Cornwall,  where  he  continued  ten  year*. 
He  retired  tinally  from  active  service  in  August,  1871'. 
and  died  at  Southampton,  Aug.  11,  1882.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  271. 

Coleman.  Isaiah  B.,a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  March  7,  1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
May  10. 1834;  ordained  in  March,  1835,  and  served  a< 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  about 
forty  years.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  several 
churches  of  his  denomination,  and  waa  ever  ready  to 
respond  to  calls  upon  his  services  as  n  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  died  March  14,  1883.  See  The  Mormny 
Star,  April  4,  1883.    (J.  C.  8.) 

Coleman.  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  Black  River  Township,  N.  J.,  Oct.  30,  lTlitf, 
of  Presbyterian  parents,  who  removed  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghauies  in  1777,  and  settled  on  the  Monongahela  river 
About  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  converted, 
licensed  to  exhort,  and  in  1791  entered  the  itinerant 
ranks,  and  was  appointed  to  Ohio  Circuit.  Subsequent- 
ly he  served  several  years  as  a  missionary  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  he  endured  dreadful  privations,  and 
exhibited  wonderful  zeal  and  fidelity.  His  latter  yean 
were  spent  as  a  superannuate  in  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence. He  died  at  his  residence  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.. 
Feb.  5,  1842.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a  man  of  very  limited 
intellectual  culture,  but  of  many  Christian  graces.  His 
great  faith,  singleness  of  heart,  and  marvellous  unction 
in  prayer  made  him  powerful  iu  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1842,  p. 
309. 

Coleman,  James  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, waa  bora  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  licensed  to  exhort  two  years  Liter, 
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i  later  to  preach,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  em- 
ployed  as  junior  preacher  on  Castle  Fin  Circuit,  Balti- 
more Conference.  In  1851  he  became  a  member  of  the 
conference,  was  sent  as  junior  preacher  to  Shrewsbury 
Circuit,  and  afterwards  in  turn  to  Westminster,  Liberty, 
and  Hamnstead,  M  i. ;  was  appointed  to  Alleghany  Cir- 
cuit in  1856;  afterwards  served  Bedford  Circuit,  Cass- 
rille,  and  Birmingham  Circuit,  Pa. ;  became  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  nary  on  board  a  receiving-ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ami  thirteen  months  later 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  a  su- 
perannuate, until  his  death,  March  30,  1879.  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  affable,  earnest,  affectionate,  and  pre-erainent- 
lv  successful.  See  Minutct  of  A  nnual  Confercncts,  1880, 
p.  23. 

Coleman,  John,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddic  Co.,  Va.  He 
was  educated  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  principally 
by  the  Rev.  Derereux  Jarratt;  but  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
"Intion  prevented  his  obtaiuing  orders  in  England.  In 
ITsO  he  became  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  but  left 
that  Church  in  1784.  In  1787  he  was  admitted  to 
My  orders,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Johu's  and  St. 
James's  parishes,  in  Baltimore  Count v,  Md.  For  four 
years  (1799-1803)  he  was  rector  of  St.  Thoroais  Parish, 
tn  the  same  county,  anil  then  returned  to  that  of  St. 
James.  He  died  in  Baltimore  County,  Jan.  21,  1816, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Jarratt  committed  to  Mr. 
Coleman  the  publication  of  his  Autobiography.  For 
jcveoteeu  years  the  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  five  times  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Convention.  In  1804  he  was  named  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  suffragan  episcopate  of  Maryland,  but 
failing  health  prevented  his  election.  See  Sprague, 
AM*  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  220. 

Coleman,  Lyman,  D.D.,an  eminent  Presbyterian 
or  Congregational  divine  and  educator,  was  born  at  Mid- 
dlefield,  Mass.,  June  14,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1817,  and  for  three  succeeding  years  was  1 
principal  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  next  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  studied  theology.  From  1828  to  1835 
be  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.  After  this  he  taught,  first  at  the  Burr  and 
Barton  Seminary  in  Vermont,  next  for  seven  years  as 
principal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Andover.  He  then  made  a  visit  to  Germany,  and 
•r*nt  seven  months  in  study  with  Neandcr,  the  eminent 
historian,  which  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  his  learned 
work,  Primitive  Christianity.  On  bis  return  he  was  made 
■  r  ft-M-or  of  German  in  Princeton  College.  He  continued 
there  and  at  Amherst  and  Philadelphia  the  next  four- 
teen year*,  having  also  a  connection  with  various  other 
institutions.  In  1856  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extend- 
ed bis  travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Desert,  and  Egypt. 
In  1861  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cat  tell  in  the  chair  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Lafayette  College,  but  after  1862 
devoted  himself  solely  to  Latin.  For  many  years  he 
i  >:,t;:.:i.  •  his  lectures  to  the  students  <»u  Biblical  and 
physical  geography.  He  was  also  professor  of  Hebrew, 
conducting  classes  in  that  study  for  fifteen  years.  He 
died  at  East  on,  Pa.,  May  16,  1882.  Eminent  in  solid 
abilities,  in  accurate  scholarship,  in  stores  of  accumu- 
lated learning,  in  extended  usefulness,  Dr.  Coleman  was 
no  less  eminent  in  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  His  prin- 
cipal published  works  are,  The.  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church:— The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church: 
— Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible: — Ancient  Chris- 


i/i/  Exemplified: — Historical  Text-book  and  A  tlas  of 
Btblical  Geography  :—A  Manual  on  Prelacy  and  Rit- 
ualism; all  of  which  have  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land. See  The  Presbyterian,  March  25, 1882 ;  A  Hi  hone. 
Inci.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Kellogg,  Com- 
nemorutire  Sermon  (Easton,  1882).    (W.  P.  S.) 

Coleman,  Reuben,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  connection  with 


the  Texas  Conference,  in  1870,  and  labored  faithfully 
until  his  decease,  Dec.  3, 1876.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a  man 
of  commanding  presence,  irreproachable  character,  and 
of  earnestness  and  effectiveness  in  the  ministry.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  8. 

Coleman,  Seymour,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Dec.  23, 17i»4, 
of  devout  Huguenot  parents.  About  1812  he  removed 
with  them  to  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged 
in  school-teaching  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  thirty- 
one,  meanwhile  zealously  continuing  his  study  of  books 
and  men.  He  was  also,  during  this  time,  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Fulton  County ;  but  soon  after  gave  up  his 
profession,  began  preaching,  and  in  1828  entered  the 
New  York  Conference.  In  1832,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Troy  Conference,  he  became  a  member  of  it.  His 
appointments  extended  through  all  the  districts  of  that 
large  conference.  He  died  at  his  post,  Jan.  23,  1877. 
Mr.  Coleman  was  endowed  with  a  forcible  intellect,  and 
natural  heroism.  His  religious  experience  was  rich, 
and  his  daily  life  unsullied.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1877,  p.  67. 

Coleman,  Thomas  (1),  a  Puritan  divine,  was 
(torn  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1598.  He  was  vicar  of 
Blyton,  and  subsequently  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornbill, 
London,  and  died  in  1617.  He  published  sermons  and 
theological  t  realises  ( 1643-16).  See  Allibone,  Met.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Coleman,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Kettering  in  1798.  and  was  stu- 
diously and  religiously  inclined  from  childhood.  He 
was  refused  admission  to  Hoxton  Academy  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  yet  he  persevered  in  the 
work  of  self-improvement.  In  1822  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  Wollaston,  Northampton- 
shire, and  in  1831  at  Ashley  and  Wilbarston.  Failure 
of  health  in  1867  compelled  him  to  resign.  Subse- 
quently he  became  totally  blind,  yet,  from  the  tenacity 
of  his  memory  and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought, 
he  continued  to  preach  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  fre- 
quently conducting  the  whole  service  himself.  He  died 
at  Market  Ilarborough,  Dec.  30,  1872.  Mr.  Coleman  is 
spoken  of  as  being  "  a  strenuous  student."  His  histori- 
cal acquirements,  especially,  were  very  considerable. 
He  published,  Memorials  of  the  Independent  Churches  in 
Northamptonshire;  —  The  Two  Thousand  Confessors  of 
1662:— The  English  Confessors  after  the.  Reformation  to 
the  Days  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  also  other  works,  chiefly 
expository,  as  well  as  contributing  many  articles  to  de- 
nominational periodicals,  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
187 1,  p.  318. 

Coleman.  Thomas  Clarke,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ga.,  Feb.  8,  1794.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
when  but  a  few  months  old ;  was  converted  about  1810; 
licensed  to  exhort  in  1826,  to  preach  in  1832,  and  in  1838 
entered  the  Georgia  Conference.  For  alwut  twenty 
vears  he  labored  on  circuits,  and  in  mission  fields  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Failure  of  health  then  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  all  stated  services,  and  he  spent  the 
following  years  in  great  bodily  suffering.  He  died  July 
25, 1875.  Mr.  Coleman  had  scarcely  any  early  educa- 
tional advantages.  His  wife  taught  him  to  read.  His 
mental  habits  were  fixed  before  he  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  he  never  acquired  the  capacity  for  sermonizing  | 
yet  he  was  a  preacher  of  rare  success  through  the  power 
of  his  exhortations  and  prayers.  He  was  all  aflame 
with  zeal  and  devotion.  His  life  was  exemplary,  full 
of  pathos,  svmpathv,  and  deep  devotion.  See  Minufe$ 
of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1875, 
p.  173. 

Coleman,  William  (1\  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1776.  His  first  settlement  in  the 
ministry  was  at  Lessness  Heath,  Kent,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1809.  Here  he  remained  from  1809  to  1823, 
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and  then  removed  to  Colnbrook,  Bucks,  where  he  wis 
pastor  from  1823  to  1845.  In  1846  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Church  at  Bexlev  Heath,  Kent,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  4, 1848.    See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Band-book,  1849,  p. 

41.  (J. as.) 

Coleman,  William  (2),  a  Canadian  Methodist 
minister,  was  a  Cornishman.  He  was  converted  at  nine- 
teen ;  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1831 ;  was  a  lay  evan- 
gelist for  six  years;  entered  the  ministry  in  1837,  re- 
tired in  1872,  and  died  at  his  home  at  Scarborough,  Out., 
May  27,  1879,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  a  man  of  thorough  consecration  and  of  strong  and 
constant  piety.  See  Minutes  of  the  Toronto  Conference, 
1879,  p.  15. 

Coleman.  William  A.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  of  Episcopal  parentage,  near  St,  John,  N.  B.,  No- 
vember, 1816.  lie  united  with  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Portland,  Dec.  25,  1840;  was  onlained  at  North 
Esk  in  1845;  labored  in  several  fields,  baptized  one 
thousand  and  fifty  persons,  and  died  at  Sackviile,  March 
7,  1877.  He  was  characterized  by  executive  ability, 
judgment,  dignity,  calmness,  and  humility.  See  Min- 
utes of  Baptist  Convention  of  \.  5.,  etc.,  1877 ;  Bill,  Fifty 
Years  with  the  Baptists,  p.  637. 

Colendal,  Heisrich,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  Cologne,  April  15,  1672.  He 
was  successively  missionary,  professor  of  theology  at 
Osnabruck,  royal  chaplain  at  Dresden,  preacher  and  rec- 
tor at  Cologne.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1729.  His  principal 
worka  arc,  Confabulatio  Catkolicum  inter  et  Lutheranum 
(Cologne,  1710) : — Osnabrugensis  Rusticus  EdiKtus  (ibid, 
eod.)  ;—Xutlittu  Sacerdotii  Lutheranorum  (ibid.  1713). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Gene"  rale,  a,  v. 

Coleoni,  Cblestimi,  an  Italian  historian  and  theo- 
logian of  the  Capuchin  order,  a  native  of  Bergamo,  lived 
in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century.  His  principal 
works  are,  Istorvi  Quadrijtarfita  di  Bergamo  (Bergamo 
and  Brescia,  1617, 1619,  3  vols.)  -.—  Vita  S.  Patritii,  etc. 
(Brescia,  1617)  :—De  Matrimonio  Grata  Virginis  (ibid. 
17 19)  :-  Vita  Eirmi  et  Rustici  (ibid.  1618).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  a.  V. 

Colenso,  John  William,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Jan.  24, 1814.  He 
took  all  but  the  highest  mathematical  honors  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1836 ;  was  successively  a  master  at  Harrow 
(1838),  a  resident  fellow  and  private  tutor  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (1842),  rector  of  Forncett  St.  Maty, 
near  Norwich  (1846),  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Na- 
tal on  the  creation  Of  that  see  in  1853.  Great  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  his  publication  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  newly  Translated  (1861),  in  which  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  But  a  still 
greater  agitation  was  caused  by  his  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined  (iu  seven  parts, 
1862-79),  in  which  he  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  This  called  forth  innumerable  replies 
and  criticisms,  and  even  severe  Church  discipline.  The 
bishop  of  Capetown,  who,  by  the  various  letters  patent, 
was  metropolitan  of  the  Church  of  England  in  South 
Africa,  summoned  the  bishop  of  Natal  to  his  tribunal 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  ami  deposed  him  from  office. 
The  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  set  aside, 
on  constitutional  grounds,  the  sentence  of  deposition. 
The  trustees  of  the  Colonial  Church  Bishoprics'  Fund 
nevertheless  withheld  bishop  Colcnso's  -alary,  and  he 
sued  for  it  before  lord  Komilly,  master  of  the  rolls. 
That  judge  declared  that  heresy  would  be  a  justifica- 
tion for  withholding  the  salary,  and  that,  if  the  charge 
were  preferred,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  try  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
the  charge  was  not  preferred,  and,  of  course,  the  Cape- 
town deposition  could  not  be  held  a  justification.  Thus 
the  bishop  of  Natal  continued  to  enjoy  his  salary  and 
the  property  of  bis  see,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  for 
it  was  the  opiniou  of  hia  friends  that  a  charge  of  heresy 


could  not  have  been  maintained  against  him  under  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  died  at 
Natal,  June  20,  1883.  Besides  a  aeries  of  mathemat- 
ics for  schools,  and  some  minor  works,  bishop  Colenso 
published,  lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabiie 
Stone  (  1873  )  :— the  New  Bible  Commentary  Critically 
Examined  (  1871-74).  He  also  translated  the  New 
Test,  and  part  of  the  Old  Test,  into  the  Zulu  language, 
and  published  a  Zulu  grammar  with  dictionary.  (B.  P.) 

Coler,  Jakob,  a  Lutheran  theolugian  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Griitz,  in  Voightland,  in  1537.  He  studied 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  was  in  1564  pastor  at  Lauban, 
in  Upper  Lttsatia.  and  in  1573  at  Ncukirch,  where  he 
held  a  colloquy  with  L.  Crentzheim  and  M.  Flacius,  con- 
cerning original  sin.  In  1575  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Frankfort;  in  1577 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  member  of  consistory ;  became 
in  1600  superintendent  of  the  Gustrow  district  iu  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  died  March  7, 1612.  He  as- 
sisted H  utter  in  the  edition  of  his  famous  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  wrote,  De  Immortalitate  Auimee: — De  Exoreismo : 
-De  Libero  Arbitrio.  See  Roller,  Wolariographia ; 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gtlehrten-faxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Coler,  Johann  Christoph.  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  Sept.  7, 1691,  at 
Allen-Got  tern,  near  Langensalza.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  was  made  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty iu  1716.  In  1720  he  became  pastor  at  Brilckcn. 
but  four  years  later  went  to  Weimar,  as  teacher  at  the 
gymnasium.  In  1725  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
James'*,  in  1731  court  preacher,  and  died  at  Weimar, 
March  7,  1736.  His  principal  works  are  some  academ- 
ical dissertations:  De  Ephramo  et  Joanne  Damascmo 
(Wittenberg,  1714):— Bistoria  Gothofr.  Amoldi  (ibid. 

1718)  :—Acta  f.itteraria  Aeademux  Wittebergensis  (ibid. 

1719)  .—Bibliothelx  Theologische  (Leips.  1724-36) :— A  n- 
thologia.  seu  Epistola  Varii  Argunenti  (ibid.  1725):— 
Acta  Bistorico-ecdcsiastica,  an  ecclesiastical  gazette, 
written  in  German  (Weimar,  1734).  See  Hoefer,  A  our. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Coler,  Jobann  Jakob,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Zurich  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Theodore  Beza,  and  wrote  An  Anima  Ha- 
tionalis  sit  ex  Traduce  (Zurich,  1586).  The  success  of 
this  littla  treatise  was  very  great,  and  Rodolphe  Oode 
nius  printed  it  a  second  time  in  bis  collection  of  writ- 
ings upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul,  De  I/o mi- 
nts Perfectione  (Marburg,  1694).  We  are  also  indebted 
to  Coler  for  Profatio  in  Epistolas  F/utteni,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  from  Hutten  (Nuremberg,  1604).  See 
Hoefer,  A'omp.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Coleridge,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  father 
of  the  poet,  was  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  died  about  1781.  He  published  A  Critical 
Latin  Grammar; — Miscellaneous  Dissertations  A  rising 
from  the  11th  and  18M  Chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  (1768).  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning  and  research.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

"  Coleridge,  William  Hart,  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Barba- 
dos at  its  erection  in  1824,  and  resigned  the  bishop- 
ric in  1841.  Upon  the  establishment  of  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Canterbury,  he  was  chosen  its  first  warden, 
|niH.M'ssin«i  f  iniiH'iit  talent  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries. He  died  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  Dec. 
21, 1849,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  scholar- 
ship was  unquestionable.  See  A  mer.  Qua?  .  Church 
Rev.  1850,  p.  160. 

Coles,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  in  1782.  He  was  onlained 
Nov.  5,  1813,  pastor  at  Poplar,  Middlesex,  and  remained 
there  until  1818.  His  next  settlement  was  at  Work- 
ingham,  Berkshire,  where  he  remained  from  1819  to 
1839.    Besides  performing  his  home  duties,  he  labored 
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extensively  in  the  neighboring  villages.  On  complet- 
ing his  terra  of  service,  he  retired  from  ministerial  la- 
bor. He  died  in  London,  Jan.  9,  1842.  See  (Lond.) 
Baftid  Handbook,  1842,  p.  24.    (J.  C  S.) 

Coles,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Hawling,  < Gloucestershire,  Aug. 
SI,  1779.  Soon  after  joining  the  Church  of  which  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Bcddome  was  the  pastor,  he  entered  the 
college  at  Bristol,  where  he  studied  for  a  time,  and  then 
became  a  student  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  graduated  A.M.  In  Scotland,  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
young.  He  was  ordained  at  Bourton,  Nov.  17,  1801, 
where  he  remained  during  his  entire  ministerial  life, 
nearly  thirty -nine  years,  "highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren,  and  very  useful  in  the  public  denominational 
institutions  of  the  cotintv."  He  died  Sept.  23,  1840. 
See  Report  of  English  'Baptist  Unions,  1841,  p.  33. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Colette,  Saint,  a  French  nun  and  reformer,  whose 
(kraily  name  was  Boilet,  was  born  at  Corbie,  in  Picardy, 
Jan.  13, 1380.  From  infancy  she  was  remarkable  for  her 
piety.  After  having  lived  successively  at  the  bouse  of 
the  Beguines,  the  sisters  of  the  third  order  of  Sr.  Francis, 
then  in  a  hermitage,  she  entered  the  order  of  the  nuns  j 
of  St  Clare,  and  conceived  the  thought  of  working  a 
reform.  Benedict  XIII,  Pedro  de  Luna,  the  acknowl- 
edged pope  at  Avignon,  approved  her  design,  and  in- 
vested her  with  the  necessary  power  to  accomplish  it. 
She  failed  in  France,  but  succeeded  in  Savoy,  Burgun- 
dy, the  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  She  died  at  Ghent, 
March  6, 1446,  and  her  canonization  was  pronounced 
Mjrch  3, 1807,  by  Pius  VII.  See  Hoefcr,  A'our.  Biog. 
(jUbaU,  s.  v. 

Coletti  (or  Coleti),  Giovanni  Domenico, 
an  Italian  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  order,  brother  of  Nicco- 
1".  was  born  in  1727.  He  was  for  ten  years  missionary 
to  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  resided  at  the 
College  of  Bagnacavallo,  and  retired  to  his  family  after 
the  suppression  of  his  order.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
1799.  Ilis  principal  works  are,  Yida  de  S.Juan  Apos- 
ton'  (Lima,  1761)  :—IHzionario  Storico-Geograjico  deW 
America  Meridional*  (Venice,  1771) : — Notize  Istoriche 
idU  Ckiesa  di  Stin  Pietro  in  Sylcis  di  BagnacavaUo 
(ibid.  1774)  -.—Memork  Istoriche  Intorno  al  Car.  Cesare 
Urcoluni  (ibid.  1776):  —  l.uciferi  Episcopi  Calaritani 
Vi/o,(vm  Notis,  Operibui  Prajixa  (ibid.  1778)  :—I/isptl- 
lalet  Iwriptiones  Emendata  (ibid.  1780):  —  De  Nora 
Orarti  Voce  et  Officio  (ibid.  1781):— Not*  ft  Sigla-  qua  in 
Summit  et  I.npidibtu  apud  Romanos  Obtinebant  Expli- 
cit* (ibid.  1785) :  —  iMiera  Sopra  FIscriziove  Pemmotiu 
ma  deW  Altar*  di  San  Martino  di  Ciridale  Eriuli  (ibid. 
DM)  -.-Trirlimum  Ojnterginum  (ibid.  1794),  also  a  large 
number  of  MSS.,  preserved  by  his  family.  See  Hocfer, 
-Year.  Riog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Coletti  (or  Coleti),  Jacopo  (or  Gi acorn o).  an 

Italian  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  order,  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
be  returned  to  his  family  and  devoted  himself  to  study 
and  ecclesiastical  labors.  His  principal  works  are, 
bimrtazitme  Sugli  Artichi  Pedagogii  (Venice,  1780,  in- 
serted in  the  Opuxuli  Eerraresi)  :—Dt  Situ  Stridmds, 
1'rbU  S'ntalu  S.  Hieronymi  (ibid.  1784).  Coletti  also 
worked  on  a  continuation  of  the  Illyricum  Sacrum  of 
Daniele  Karlati,  and  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Lucdero,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  by  his  brother  Giovanni 
Dwnenico.    Sec  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a,  v. 

Coletti  (or  Coleti),  Niccolo,  a  learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1680.  He  resigned 
the  direction  of  a  library  and  printing  establishment 
*hich  he  had  formed  at  Paris,  in  order  to  devote  hiro- 
*tf  entirely  to  the  study  of  history  and  ecclesiastical 
mtiquitiea,  Coletti  died  in  1765.  He  published  a 
«w  edition  of  the  Halm  Sacra  of  Ughelli,  purged  of 
•vera!  errors,  and  continued  it  from  1648,  where  the 


author  had  left  it,  down  to  the  18th  century.  This 
edition,  commenced  in  1717,  waa  completed  'in  1738, 
ten  vols,  in  fol.  Coletti  likewise  worked  on  a  new 
edition  of  the  Collection  des  Concilet  of  Labbe,  which 
he  enriched  with  notes  and  valuable  additions.  He 
also  wrote,  Series  Episcoporum  Cremonensium  Aucta 
(Milan,  1749): — Monumenta  Ecdesia  I  'met a  S.  Mollis 
(1758).    See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gfairale,  a.  v. 

Coley,  Charles  H  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, resided,  in  1857,  in  Madison,  Ga.,  while  yet  a  dea- 
con, and  subsequently,  in  1869,  became  rector  in  that 
place  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  In  1861  he  was 
assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  be  remained  until  1868,  when  he  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Bedeemer,  Shclbyville, 
Tenn. ;  in  1870  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.;  in  1872  officiated  in  Christ  Church,  Savan- 
nah; and  in  1873  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  De- 
mopolis,  Ala.  He  died  March  26, 1874,  aged  forty-three 
years.    See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Imanuc,  1876,  p.  144. 

Coley,  James  M.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Cazeuovia,  N.  Y..  in  1806.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
literary  and  theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  where 
he  graduated  in  1828.  Subsequently  he  spent  one  year 
(1833-34)  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and 
was  ordained  at  Charlemont,  Mass.  For  two  years  he 
was  pastor  at  Beverly,  which  place  he  left  in  February, 
1830.  His  other  settlements  were  in  Binghamton  and 
Carmel,  N.  Y.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Albany  and  Waverlv, 
N.  Y.  His  labors  at  Albany  were  especially  blessed. 
On  giving  up  the  pastoral  office  he  removed  to  Auburn, 
111.  A  few  years  after,  he  went  to  California  for  his 
health,  and  died  at  San  Jose,  Jan.  8, 1883.  He  was  an 
able  preacher,  of  commanding  presence,  and  an  uncom- 
monlv  impressive  delivery.  Sec  The  Watchman,  March 
29,1883.  (J.C.S.) 

Coley,  Samuel,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  born  at 
Birmingham,  England,  Feb.  17. 1825.  He  waa  converted 
when  about  six  years  of  age,  joined  the  Wesleyans  at 
twelve,  began  to  preach  at  sixteen,  and  after  a  three 
years'  residence  at  the  theological  school  at  Richmond, 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Hastings  Circuit  in  1847. 
He  filled  some  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
Church.  In  1873  be  was  appointed  theological  tutor 
at  Headingly.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1880,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  settled  at  Warwick,  and 
died  Oct.  30  following.  "  As  a  preacher  he  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day."  Hia 
theological  lectures  "were  models  of  cleaniem  in  the 
exposition  of  truth."  He  published  comparatively  lit- 
tle. His  Life,  of  Thomas  Collins  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Christian  biographies.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1SS\,  p.  20. 

Colli  id ub.    See  Ckolfkid. 

Col  g  a  (or  Colchu ;  Irish,  Coekhu),  is  the  name  of 
several  early  Irish  saints: 

1.  Coixia,  "  the  Wise,"  lector  of  Clonmacnoiae.  was 
a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  and  acquired  the 
name  of  chief  scribe  or  master  of  all  the  Scots.  He 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  great  school  of 
Clonmacnoise ;  was  a  special  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Alcuin,  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  composed  the 
Scojta  Devotionis,  or  Besom  of  Devotion,  a  collection  of 
most  ardent  prayers  in  the  form  of  litanies,  and  full  of 
the  warmest  devotion  to  God.  He  died  about  A.D. 
796,  and  is  commemorated  on  Feb.  20  (Lanigan,  Eccl. 
But.  of  Ireland,  iii,  228  sq.;  Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart. 
Doneg.  p.  55). 

2.  Colous,  or  Co  loan  us,  waa  of  the  powerful  fam- 
ily of  the  Hy-Fiachrach,  in  Connaught.  He  ia  chiefly 
known  in  connection  with  St.  Col  urn  ba.  He  flourished 
about  A.D.  580,  and  probably  died  in  his  native  land, 
according  to  St.  Columba's  promise  (Lanigan,  EccL  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  ii,  328). 

3.  Counts,  or  Colcius,  son  of  Cellach,  was  another 
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disciple  and  associate  of  St.  Columba.  According  to 
the  Irish  annals  he  died  about  A.D.  622  (Lanigan, 
EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  328;  Colgan,  Acta 
p,  88| ,  38-2. 

4.  CotvGA,  abbot  of  Lusk,  in  Letnster, 
about  A.l>.  694,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  prelates  who 
attended  the  svnod  at  Armagh,  convened  by  Mann 
Febhla  and  St.  Adamnan  about  A.D.  697  (Uuigan,  EccL 
Hist,  uflrelawl,  iii,  140). 

5.  Co IX) A,  or  C  loixur,  of  Lui-Airthir,  is  commemo- 
rated  Sept.  24  (Todd  and  Beeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  257). 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Colgan,  Thomas,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  came  to  America  in  1726  to  take  charge  of 
the  Church  in  live,  N.  V.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts;  but  afterwards  became  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
William  Vesey,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
city,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1732,  when  he 
became  minister  of  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He 
died  there  in  1755.  See  Sprogue,  Annals  of  the  A  nut  . 
Pulpit,  v,  16. 

Colhai  d,  Christian,  a  German  poet  and  theolo- 
gian, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
wrote,  Ara  Eucharistica  (Frankfort,  1704,  1728):— 
Eputolm  FamUiaret  Carmine  Elegiaco  (Berlin,  about 
\1X)).  —  Epistolographia  Metrica  (ibid.  1724).  See 
Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  General*,  a.  v. 

Coll,  Giovanni, an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Luc- 
ca in  1634,  and  studied  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Some 
of  his  works  are  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  The  most 
celebrated  were  the  frescos  in  the  tribune  of  the  Church 
of  San  M  ir; inn,  in  Lucca.  The  whole  cloister  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Carmelites  was  painted  by  him.  He 
died  in  1 681.  See  Spoooer,  Buy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  ft.  v. 

Colidi.    See  Cui.dees. 

Coligny  (or  Coligne),  Oi>et  de,  a  French  prelate, 
i  of  marshal  de  Chatillon  and  Louise  de  Montmorenci, 
i  born  July  10, 1517.  When  hardly  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  cardinals  who  were  to 
elect  the  pope.  He  went  to  Rome  to  take  his  place  in 
the  consistory,  and  assisted  in  the  election  of  Paul  III, 
who  made  him  archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1534,  and  re- 
lieved him  from  the  obligation  of  residing  at  Rome. 
He  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Beauvais  in 
1535,  and  took  a  great  interest  not  only  iu  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  but  also  promoted  arts  and  sciences. 
In  1550  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Julius  HI.  In  1554  he  gave  to  his  dio- 
cese the  Constitutions  Synodales,  which  were  intended 
to  suppress  certain  abuses.  The  firm  attitude  of  the 
Parisian  parliament  against  the  house  of  Guise,  iu  1558, 
which  sought  to  bring  France  under  the  yoke  of  the 
inquisition,  delivered  Coligny  from  a  snare,  since  he 
was  designed  to  be  one  of  the  three  inquisitor-generals. 
Without  pronouncing  himself  openly  for  the  new  faith, 
to  which  his  brothers  already  adhered,  he  put  himself 
politically  on  their  side  and  against  the  Guises,  assist- 
ed at  the  assembly  held  in  Fontainebleau  in  1560,  and 
finally  brake  with  the  Church  of  Home  in  1561  by 
celebrating  at  Beauvais  the  Ix>rd's  Supper  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Protestant  rite.  A  tumult  which  soon 
brake  out  endangered  his  life.  He  gave  up  his  ec- 
clesiastical dignities,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count 
of  Beauvais.  During  the  first  religious  war  he  accom- 
panied his  brothers  and  Condi  to  Orleans,  and  after 
the  peace  of  Amboise  he  returned  to  the  court  of  France. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  reported  to  the  inquisi- 
tion at  Home  as  a  heretic,  and  on  his  refusal  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal,  the  pope  hurled  at  him  a  bull  of 
excommunication,  March  31, 1563.  He  was  henceforth 
called  by  his  family  name,  Chdtillon,  although  he  him- 
self retained  bis  title  of  cardinal  Coligny.  In  1568  he 
negotiated  the  peace  which  followed  the  siege  of  Char- 
The  violation  of  the  peace  by  Catharine  de'  Med- 


ici necessitated  the  retreat  of  Conde  and  Coligtiv  to 
U  Rochelle.  Chatillon's  life,  as  well  as  that  of  Conde, 
being  endangered,  he  succeeded  iu  sailing  to  England, 
where  he  hoped  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  brothers  and 
of  liberty.  He  publicly  married  Elizabeth  de  Haute- 
ville.  Queen  Elizabeth  treated  him  with  due  respect, 
and  his  infiueuce  often  neutralized  the  measures  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Laroothe-Fenelon.  After  the  peace 
of  1570,  the  latter  changed  his  attitude  towards  the  car- 
dinal, and  even  entered  into  direct  relations  with  him  in 
the  hope  of  securing  his  co-operation.  Chatillon,  upou 
an  invitation  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny  to  return  to  France, 
made  his  preparations  for  the  journey,  but  died  Feb.  14, 
1571,  under  suspicion  of  being  poisoned,  which  a  post- 
mortem examination  justified.  He  was  buried  at  Can- 
terbury. In  Odet  de  Coligny  the  Freuch  Protestants 
lost  one  of  their  firmest  supporters.  See  De  Bouchet, 
Pr.  de  Christ,  de  hi  Maison  de  Coligny,  p.  347-442 ;  Bran- 
tome,  Homines  lUust.  a.  v.,  "  Le  Cardinal  de  Chutillon  ;" 
Dupont-Whitc,  Im  Eigne  a  Beauvais ;  Corresp.  Diplom. 
de  Lamothe- Fenelon,  i,  p.  16  sq.;  ii,  p.  49  sq.;  iii,  p. 
17  sq.;  iv,p.l2  sq.  ;  Delabordc,  in  Lichtenbcrger'a  En- 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religievses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Colla.   See  Eolla. 

Collace  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen: 

1.  Ani>kew,  took  his  degree  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1611 ;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Gariock 
in  1615,  transferred  to  Ecclesgreig  in  1619,  to  Dundee 
in  1635;  deposed  in  1639  for  drunkenness,  sacrilege, 
and  disobedience  to  the  General  Assembly ;  was  settled 
at  Dunse  iu  1663,  and  died  Sept.  13, 1604,  aged  about 
seventy-three  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  404 ; 
iii,  689, 863,870. 

2.  David,  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Drainie  in 
1633,  and  ordained,  and  died  June  3,  1081.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  161. 

3.  Fit  a  sets,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty in  1610;  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Channel- 
kirk  in  1614,  and  admitted  to  the  living  in  1615;  signed 
the  protestation  for  the  liberties  of  the  kirk  in  1617; 
was  transferred  to  Gordon  In  1625,  and  died  in  1617, 
aged  about  fifty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana?, i,  521,  525. 

4.  John,  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Fettercairn 
in  1580;  had  Newdosk  under  his  care  in  1585,  and  died 
March  16,  1587.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  866. 

Collaccroni,  Agostino,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  and  studied  under  Padre  Puzzi.  He 
was  an  eminent  perspective  artist,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed in  adorning  the  churches  at  Kome,  Bologna,  and 
other  cities.  He  flourished  obout  1700.  See  Spoouer, 
Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v. 

Collado,  Dikoo,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  was  born 
at  Mczzadas,  in  Estremadura.  He  assumed  the  habit 
of  his  order  at  Salamanca  in  1600.  After  having  taught 
belles-lettres,  he  embarked  for  Japan  in  1619,  and,  in 
spite  of  persecution,  preached  the  Gospel  for  several 
years.  In  1625  his  superiors  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
licit  of  the  pope  more  extended  powers.  While  in 
rope  he  published  several  works,  the  material  for  which 
he  had  collected  in  his  travels.  Urban  VIII  having  at 
length  delivered  a  brief  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
missionaries,  Collado  went  to  Spain  in  1632,  obtained 
of  the  king  letters-patent  for  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
vent of  his  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  em- 
barked again  in  1635.  Arriving  there,  he  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  governor,  but  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  project,  Beiug  recalled  to 
Spain  in  1638,  he  embarked,  but  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  he  perished.  His  works  are,  A  rs  (irammatica  Lin- 
gua Japonica  (Rome,  1631) : — IHctionarium  sice  The- 
sauri Lingua  Japonica  (ibid.;  compendium,  1632): — 
Historia  Ecdesiastica  de  las  Success  as  de  la  Christian- 
dad  de  Japan  (Madrid,  1632) -.—Modus  Confitendi  et  Ex- 

etc.  (Rome,  1631)  :— 
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Dictiunarium  Lingua  Sinensis  (still  unpublished).  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  a  v. 

CoUadon,  Nicolas,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
of  French  origin,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  nc  lelt  iiourgcs,  w  nere  ne  was  nitiusier,  re- 
tired to  Geneva,  and  became,  in  1564,  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy of  that  place.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded  Calvin 
as  professor  of  theology.  The  boldness  of  his  preaching 
brought  him  into  difficulty  with  the  sovereign  council 
of  Geneva,  and  he  retired  to  Lausanne,  where  be  taught 
belles-lettres.  He  translate*!  into  French  Beza's  work, 
De  Ueereticis  Gladio  Puniendis  (1560) ;  and  wrote  Metho- 
dttt  FacUlima  ad  Erplicationem  A pocalgpseos  Johunnis 
I'M  '.;>  -.  t  v.u  : — J,  on  Sazarenus,  ex  M atthao,  chap, 
it,  r.  82  (  Lausanne,  1 586).  See  Hoefer,  A'oac.  Biog.  Ge- 
Uraie,  a  v. ;  Biog.  i'mctrselle,  a  v. 


er,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1520,  studied  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  died  there  in  1567.  The  following  are  his 
principal  works:  The  Last  Judgment;  The  Israelilish 
Women  Celebrating  the  Instruction  of  the  Egyptian  Host 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  The  Calling  of  St.  A  ndrew  to  the  A  postle- 
thip.  See  Spoooer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog. 


scholar  of  Adrian,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1540. 
He  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  afterwards  return- 
ing to  Flanders,  where  he  executed  a  number  of  plates 
dated  from  1555  to  1622.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal: St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness ;  Moses  Striking 
the  Roch ;  and  the  subjects  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a  v.;  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Collar.  The  neck-cloth  worn  by  the  clergy  does 
not  date  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  ruff  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  fell  into  desuetude  be- 
fore the  falling  collars  of  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I. 

Collas,  a  learned  French  missionary  and  astronomer, 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  Thionville  about  1781. 
H«  taught  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Lorraine, 
and  in  1767  went  to  Pekin,  where  he  acted  as  mat  hem a- 
to  the  emperor  of  China.    He  died  Jan.  22, 1781, 

ted  in  a 

collection  of  the  Mimoires  upon  the  Chinese,  viz. :  /•  .••  .• ' 
ties  Reparations  et  A  dditions  Faites  a  tObserratoire  Vdti 
depuu  Langtemps  dam  U  Maison  des  Missionnaires  Fran- 
cois a  Ptkin,  and  others.  See  Hoefer,  S'out.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale, a  v. ;  Biog.  Uuiecrselle,  a  v. 


Collatio  is  a  term  for  the  reading  from  the  lives  or 
eollationes  of  the  fathers,  which  St.  Benedict  (Regula, 
e.42)  instituted  in  his  monasteries  before  compline. 
Such  compilations  a*  the  coUatiamrs  of  John  Caasian 
were  read.  Ardo  Smaragdua,  however,  says  that  this 
service  was  called  collatio,  because  the  monks  questioned 
each  other  on  the  portions  to  be  read.  The  Benedictine 
practice  is  to  hold  this  service  in  the  church,  and  this  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  founder's  intention,  for 
be  evidently  contemplated  the  collation  being  held  in 
the  same  place  as  compline  ( Ducange,  a  v. ). — Smith, 
birt.of  Christ.  Antiq.iv. 

Collation  is  (I)  the  free  assignment  of  a  vacant 
canoory  or  benefice;  (2)  reading  of  devout  books  from 
tbe  pulpit  by  the  reader  of  the  week,  followed  by  an 
•  -ihi'P.  ir..ri)  the  superior  in  chapter;  (3)  a  sermon 
after  a  funeral ;  (4)  a  lecture  on  the  catechism  established 
in  1622;  (5)  the  monastic  supper.  During  tbe  first  four 
centuries  there  was  but  one  full  meal  taken  daily  by 
monastics,  and  that  was  rapper  (ccena).  When  the 
Bid-day  meal  was  adopted,  a  slender  repast  of  bread. 
*ioe,  and  dry  fruit,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  supper, 
*as  taken  after  vespers,  during  the  reading,  or  "colla- 
tion," of  the  Scripture  or  fathers— and  so  the  name  was 


given  to  the  meal,  and  adopted  by  laymen  and  priests. 
The  jentaculum,  or  breakfast,  consisted  of  a  basin  of 
soup.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  a  v. 

Collatius.  Petri's  AroixoMt's,  an  Italian  priest 
and  poet,  a  native  of  Novarra,  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  He  wrote,  De  Ktersione  urbis  Jerusalem 
Carmen  Heroicum  (Milan,  1481 ;  republished  under  the 
t\l\e  A pollonius,de  Ercidio  Hierosolymitano,  Paris,  1540; 
Antwerp,  1586),  a  poem  on  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  Vespasian  : — Heroicum  Carmen  de  Duello  Dnridit 
et  Golia,  Elegia  tt  Epigramnuita  (ibid.  1692;  republished 
several  times).    See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a  v. 

Colle.  Rakfaelmno  dal,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Colle,  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  Tuscany, 
about  1490,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael  1-ater  in  life 
Colle  resided  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  where  he  kept  a 
school  of  design.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1530.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  at  Urbino,  at  Perugia,  at  IV- 
saro,  and  at  Gubbio.  The  best  are,  The  Resurrection, 
and  an  Assumption,  in  the  churches  at  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro. See  Encyrlop.  Brit.  (9th  cd.)  a  v. ;  Hoefer,  A  our. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a  v.;  Rose,  Biog.  Did.  a  v.;  Graves's 
ed.  of  Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painters,  a  v. 

Collect  is  (I)  a  church  appointed  as  the  starting- 
point  and  place  of  assembly  of  a  procession  going  to  a 
station,  as,  for  instance,  the  collect  was  at  Santa  Sabina, 
on  the  Aventine,  when  the  station  was  fixed  at  the  ba- 
silica of  St.  Paul ;  (2)  a  prayer  so  called,  because  col- 
lected into  one  form  out  of  many  petitiona  or  from  the 
people  being  joined  in  as  one,  or  l>ccausc  offered  for  the 
whole  collective  Church, or  a  particular  Church.  Most 
collects  end  "  through  Jesus  Christ,"'  because  the  Father 
bestows  his  gifts  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  ouly. 
The  five  parts  of  a  collect  are  the  inrocatimi;  the  reason 
on  which  the  petition  is  founded ;  tbe  petition  itself ;  the 
benefit  hoped  for;  and  ascription  of  praise,  or  mention  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  or  both.  The  collects  in  the  mass  were 
composed  by  pope  Gelasiua  At  St.  Alban's,  in  tbe  12th 
century,  they  were  limited  to  seven.  The  collects  were 
included  in  the  Collectarium,  and  the  collects  at  the  end 
of  the  communion  service,  matins,  and  even-song,  etc.,  ful- 
fil the  definition  of  micrologus,  as  the  concluding  prayer 
in  an  office,  in  which  the  priest  gathers  up  and  collects 
all  the  prayers  of  the  people,  to  offer  them  to  God.  Out 
of  the  eighty-three  used  in  the  English  Church,  fifty- 
uine  are  traceable  to  the  6th  ceutury.— Walcott,  .Sue. 
Archa>oL*.x. 

Collecta.   See  Corxkma. 

Collects,  in  liturgical  phraseology,  is  (1)  the  col- 
lecting of  alms  or  contributions  of  the  faithful.  From 
Leo  the  Great  we  learn  that  such  a  collection  was 
sometimes  made  on  a  Sunday,  sometimes  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  for  the  benefit  and  sustenance  of  tbe  poor. 
These  collections  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  ob- 
lationa  (2)  The  gathering  together  of  tbe  people 
for  divine  service.  Jerome  (Epist.  27)  states  that  the 
sound  of  Alleluia  called  monks  to  say  their  offices  (ad 
collectam).  Pachomius  (  Regula,  c.  17)  speaks  of  the 
collecta  in  which  oblation  was  made;  be  also  distin- 
guishes between  the  collecta  domus,  the  service  held  in 
the  several  houses  of  a  monastery,  and  tbe  collecta  majttr, 
at  which  the  whole  body  of  monks  was  brought  togeth- 
er to  say  their  officea  In  this  rule,  collecta  has  very 
probably  the  same  sense  aa  Collatio.  (  3  )  A  society 
or  brotherhood.  So  in  the  15th  canon  of  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Nantes  (Hincmar,  Capitula  ad  Presbyf.  c.  14). — 
Smith,  />icf.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a  v. 

CoUectarium  is  a  book  of  collects  or  short  pray- 
ers, anciently  called  a  "couchcr."  The  Utter  word 
appears  to  be  thus  derived:  collectarium,  collectier, 
colctier,  coulctier,  coucticr,  couchier,  coucher.  Tho 
term  "coucher"  is  frequently  found  in  English  me- 
diaeval MSS.,  and  occasionally  in  church  inventories 
and  'churchwardens'  accounts. 

CoUectio  is  a  name,  in  the 
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certain  forms  of  praver  and  praise.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Coliectio  post  Nomina,  which  follows  the 
recitation  of  the  names  on  the  diptychs;  the  Coliectio 
ad  Pacem,  which  accompanies  the  giving  of  the  kiss  of 
peace;  the  Coliectio  post  Sanetui,  which  immediately 
follows  the  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  and  the  Coliectio  pott 
Eucharistiam,  after  communion.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Chritt. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Colledge,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Wirksworth,  July  G,  1804,  of 
pious  parents.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  at  twenty-three  began  preaching.  In 
1832  he  entered  Kotherham  College,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  course  became  pastor  at  Kecth,  Yorkshire.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Ridding*,  where  he  died,  Aug.  23, 1875. 
See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1876,  p.  323. 

College  of  Augurs  was  the  institution  of  sootb- 
the  ancient  Romans.    See  Augur. 


Colleges  of  Piety  were  associations  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  promotion  of  personal  piety  among 
certaiu  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  17th  century.    Sec  Pi- 


CoUegia  de  Propaganda  Fide.  See  Colle- 
gia Pontifica;  Propaganda. 

Collegium  Dendrophorlum  (the  College  of  the 
Dendrophori,  from  civfyov,  a  tree,  and  fiput,  to  cany), 
were  a  class  of  heattien  (probably  priests)  whose  duty  it 
was  to  carry  branches  of  treea  in  processions  in  honor 
of  the  gods.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

CoUen,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  was  pa- 
tron of  Llangollen,  in  Denbighshire,  and  is  commemo- 
rated on  Mav  20  (Kees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  302).-Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Hiog.  s.  v. 

Colleoni.  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Bergamo  about  1495.  His  paintings  in  the  Church 
of  San  Antonio  dell'  Ospitalc,  at  Bergamo,  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  There  is  one  in  San  Erasmo,  near  Bergamo, 
which  represents  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  with  Magda- 
lene and  Saints,  and  is  one  of  his  most  esteemed  works. 
Sec  Spooncr,  liiog.  Itist.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Kose, 
Cm.  liiog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

CoUeschi,  Francesco,  a  learned  Iulian  theologian, 
who  died  in  1746,  wrote,  Dissertazione  delta  Letteratura 
de' Sacerdoti  A  ntichi,  in  t  he  RaccoUa  Calnger.  vol.  xxxiv : 
—Dissertazione  delta  Iteligione  degli  Indiani.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  AW.  Jiiog.  GhtintU,  s.  v. 

Collet,  Pierre,  a  French  theologian  and  doctor  of 
divinity,  was  born  at  Terney,  near  Montoire  (Loir-et- 
Cher),  Sept.  6, 1693.  From  his  youth  he  was  employed 
at  the  house  of  the  brothers  of  Saint- Lazare,  and  taught 
theology  in  several  houses  of  his  order.  He  was  after- 
wards principal  of  the  College  des  Bons-Enfants  in 
Paris,  and  died  there  Oct.  16,1770.  He  wrote  a  Urge 
number  of  works,  among  them,  De  Quinque  Jansenii 
Propotitionibus  (Paris  1730) :— Traiti  ties  Dispenses  en 
General  (ibid.  1742,  1746,  1752,  1758.  1759,  1777,  1788, 
1828;  Avignon,  1829)  '.—Institutiones  Theologire  (Paris, 
1744,1756):  —  Institutiones  Theologia  Moralis  (ibid. 
1758,  which  is  the  fifth  edition,  the  dates  of  the  oth- 
ers being  unknown ):  —  Institutiones  Theologia  Scho- 
lasticte  (Lyons,  1765,  1767,  1768;  Paris,  1775) :—  Vie  de 
Saint-Vincent-de-Paul  (Nancy,  1748;  Paris,  1818,  with 
some  writings  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul)  -.—Uttre  dun 
Thiologicn  an  R.  P.  A .  de  G.  (Antony  of  Gasquct)  ( Brus- 
sels, 1763) :— Traits  des  Devoirs  de  la  Vie  Reliqieuse 
(Lyons,  1705;  Paris  1773)  i-L'Ecolier  Chritim  (ibid. 

1769)  : — Le  Dicotion  au  Sacri  Cnrur  de  Jesus  (ibid. 

1770)  : — Traiti  des  Entrcismet  de  f  Eglise  (ibid,  eod.) : — 
Instructions  sur  les  Devoirs  des  Gens  de  la  Compagne 
(ibid.  cod.).  Sec  Hoefer,  A  our.  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.; 
Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

CoUett,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
uter, was  bora  at  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall,  Feb.  8,  1797. 


He  joined  the  Church  in  early  manhood ;  received  his 
ministerial  training  at  Hackney  Academy;  began  his 
ministry  at  Witney,  Oxfordshire ;  and  finally  settled  at 
Dawlish,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  in  1824.  In  June, 
1866,  Mr.  Collett  resigned  his  pulpit,  but  continued  to 
reside  among  the  scenes  of  his  lifelong  labors,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  until  his  death,  Juue  10,  1869. 
See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1870,  p.  28L 

Colley,  Benjamin,  an  English  Wesleyon  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Tollerton,  near  Easingwold,  Yorkshire. 
He  united  with  the  Methodists  in  1761;  and,  having 
received  Episcopal  ordination,  was  in  that  year  invited 
by  Wesley  to  officiate  in  the  Methodist  chapela  in  Lon- 
don, which  be  did.  In  1762  he  was  "carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  George  Bell  and  Thomas  Max- 
field."  He  was  soon  restored,  however,  by  John 
ners;  and  in  July,  1763,  was  engaged  in  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Thereafter,  until  his  death  in 
1767,  he  was  a  faithful  and  godly  worker.  Although 
he  deeply  regretted  his  slip,  he  was  ever  after  subject 
to  strong  temptations;  and,  as  Wesley  (who  believed 
his  backsliding  cost  him  his  life)  says, "  he  went  heav- 
ily all  his  days."  See  Atmorc,  Meth.  Memorial,  a.  v. ; 
Wesley,  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1767. 

Colley,  Thomas,  an  English  minister  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  born  at  Smeatun,  near  Pontefract, 
Yorkshire,  in  1742.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  religiously  awakened  before  he  reached 
his  majority,  and  joined  the  Methodists,  among  whom 
he  was  zealous,  active,  and  much  esteemed.  About 
1764  he  united  with  the  Friends,  and  in  1768  began  his 
ministry.  In  1779,  in  company  with  Philip  Madin,  of 
Sheffield,  he  visited  the  West  India  islands,  and  per- 
formed considerable  Christian  labor  there.  Some  years 
after  he  travelled  extensively  in  North  America.  Sub- 
sequently he  itinerated  much  in  his  native  land,  and 
was  verv  useful  in  his  vocation.  He  died  in  Sheffield, 
June  12,"  1812.  Sec  Piety  Promoted,  iv,  29, 33.  (J.C.S.) 

Colli,  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
school,  flourished  about  1700,  and  studied  under 
Pozzi.  He  painted  the  great  altar  in  the  Church  of 
San  Pantalco.  See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  /we 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Collie,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  hi* 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1718;  became 
schoolmaster  at  Drainie  in  1732,  and  assistant  minister 
at  Duffus;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Drainie  in 
1741 ,  and  ordained.  He  died  April  29, 1768,  aged  about 
seventy  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  i,  161. 

Collier,  Arthur,  an  English  metaphysician  and 
divine,  was  born  at  the  rectory  of  Langford  Magna,  near 
Sarum,  Oct.  12,  1680,  and  was  educated  at  Salisbury 
Grammar  School  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In 
1704  be  was  presented  to  the  benefice  of  Langfnnl  Mag- 
na, where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1732.  In 
religion  he  was  an  Arian,and  also  a  High  Churchman, 
on  grounds  which  his  associates  could  not  understand. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  works:  Treatise  on  the 
Logos,  in  seven  sermons  (1732)  :—.\ew  Inquiry  after 
Truth,  on  the  non-existence  of  an  external  world: — 
Specimen  of  True  Philosophy.  See  EneycL  lirit.  9th  ed. 
s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  liiog.  Ginhale,  s.  v. 

Collier,  Ephraim  Robins,  a  Baptist  minister, 
who  died  in  1840,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1826,  and  had  rare  classical  tastes  and  excellent  schol- 
arship. See  Sprsgue,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi, 
378. 

Collier,  Ezra  W.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  1832.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College  in  1849,  and  at  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1854.  He  was  noted  in  his 
student  life  for  close  application,  literary  culture,  and 
scholarly  enthusiasm.  His  first  settlement  was  with 
Manhattan  Reformed  Church,  New  York  city  (1854  -Vi). 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  pastor  in  Freehold,  N.  J. 
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His  health  being  greatly  impaired  he  removed  to  Cox-  |  Collier,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
sackie,  N.  Y.;  but  after  a ,y ear  was  obliged  to  relinquish  '  1742.  He  was  fur  many  years  a  tutor  in  Trinity  Col- 
all  active  duties.    He  lingered  in  great  feebleness  until  lege,  Cambridge ;  rector  of  Orwell,  Cambridgeshire ;  and 


bis  death  in  1*69.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  devoted  of  the  younger  ministers  of  his  Church,  and 
heroic  in  the  utterance  of  his  views,  a  true  scholar,  and 
a  Christian  gentleman.  His  studies  took  a  wide  range 
— beyoud  mere  professional  requirements.  In  1865  he 
edited  a  volume  of  posthumous  Sermons  by  bis  brother, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Collier,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch.    (W.  J.  K. T.) 

Collier,  Francis,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty  under  the  preaching 
of  John  Nelson ;  commenced  his  ministry  at  Derby  in 
1796;  travelled  twenty-three  circuits,  becoming  a  su- 
pernumerary in  1837  at  Taunton,  and  died  June  25, 
1851,  aged  eighty-two.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and 
stood  high  in  the  connection.  See  Minutet  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference.  1851. 


Hebrew  professor  from  1771  to  1790.  He  died  Aug.  4, 
1803,  at  which  time  he  was  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Collier  published,  by  subscription,  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  with  Translations  from  Authors  in 
Different  Languages,  Dedicated  to  Prince  William  of 
Gloucester  (1800,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  The  (Lond.)  An- 
nual  Register,  1803,  p.  516;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Colliette,  Louis  Pai  l,  a  French  antiquarian  of  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  curate  of  (iricourt,  near 
St.  Quentin,  and  wrote,  La  Vie  de  St.  Quentin  (St.  Qucn- 
tin,  1767)  '.—Alemoirts  Ecdisiastiques  (Cnmbrav,  1771- 
72,  3  vols.).  Sec  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.; 
Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

CoUiflower,  William  F.,  a  minister  of  the  (tier- 


man)  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Washington  Conn- 
Collier,  P.O.,  an  English  Congregational  minister,  j  ,y,  Md.,  Feb.  14,  1814.  He  received  his  education  in 
at  Hartlepool,  Feb. 6, 1847.  He  was  educated  ,he  Reformed  High  School  and  Theological  Seminary 
at  the  Lancashire  Independent  College, and  ordained  at  |  »t  York,  Pa.;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  «.f 
Wigan  in  1871.  He  accepted  the  pastorate  of  New  I  Marvland  in  1836;  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  the 
Chanel.  Horwich,  which,  after  four  years,  he  was  forced  ministerial  work  in  Virginia,  being  ordained  and  in- 
to resign  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  died  at  West  Called  as  pastor  of  the  Mill  Creek  charge.  He  labored 
Kirby,  Cheshire,  March  30,  1881.    See  (Lond.)  Cong,  j  successively  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  «»d  I 

'ennsvlvania, 

and  died  in  Frederick,  Md.,  April  30, 1882.  Mr.  CoUi- 
flower was  a  man  of  fair  talents,  great  energy,  and 
sincere  pietv;  popular  and  successful  as  a  preacher. 
(D.  Y.  H.)  " 

Collin,  Friedrich  Eberhard,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  (iermany,  was  born  at  Worms,  Dec.  25,  1684. 
In  1709  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Dertingen;  in 
1724  was  called  as  deacon  to  Zeulenroda,  and  in  1725 
to  Lobenstein,  where  be  died,  June  15, 1727.  He  wrote, 
Kigentliche  Gestalt  eines  Christen  (Giessen,  1711):— Das 
Werk  des  Glaubens  in  Krafl  (Wertheim,  1719);—  Gros- 
ser Ernst  des  Wahren  Ch>>' 'tenth  urns  (Halle,  eod.): — 
Warming  Christ i  ror  den  f  \ilschrn  Propheten  (Frank- 
fort, 1723) : — Gemeinschafl  der  Sihmach  Christi  (ibid. 
1724): — Kampf  und  Sieg  der  Ersten  Blutzeugen  Christi 
nebst  Seinem  Ltben  (Berlin,  1744).  See  Nachrichten  ton 
Rechtschajfenen  Predigern  (Halle,  1775),  vol  i;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Collin,  Jean,  a  French  theologian  of  the  Jesuit  or- 
der, was  born  at  St.  J  union,  and  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
preached  with  success  at  Val-de-(J race,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom.  He  published, among  oth- 
er works,  Le  Prelat  de  Saint-Gregoiie  (Paris,  1640): — 
llistoire  Sacrie  des  Principaux  Saints  du  Diocese  de 
Limoges  (Limoges,  1672).  He  left  also  a  large  number 
of  MSS.,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  published  by  abl6 
Nadaud.    See  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

CoUin,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  a  Swedish  missionary, 
was  born  in  1745.  He  received  a  classical  education  in 
his  native  country,  aud  intended  to  join  the  army,  but 
aa  he  grew  to  manhood  his  attention  was  turned  to- 
wards the  ministry.  He  arrived,  May  12,1770,  in  the 
Delaware  rivcr,as  a  sort  of  assistant  at  Urge  to  the  rec- 
tors of  the  Swedish  churches  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  claimed  as  a  minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  because  the  parishes  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  a  missionary  all  united  with  that 
body ;  but  he  was  ordained  in  Sweden,  and  to  the  Sue- 
dish  Church  he  always  considered  himself  as  owing  al- 
legiance. His  assistant  ministers  were  always  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  aud  he  used  its  liturgy.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  recall  of  Rev.  John  Wciscll  to  Sweden, 
Dr.  Collin  was  appointed  rector  in  his  stead  in  1773  at 
Raccoon,  Pa.,  and  Pcnn's  Neck, N.  J.,  and  remained  there 
until  July,  1786,  his  residence  being  at  Swedcsborough. . 
In  1778  he  urged  his  own  recall  upon  the  archbishop 
of  Upsa),  Sweden,  but  the  king  desired  that  the  Swedish 
missionaries  Bhould  remain  in  America  until  the  result 


,  1883,  p.  273. 

Collier,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
born  at  Stockport,  Oct.  31,1770.  He  was  convert- 
ed at  the  age  of  fourteen;  admitted  into  the  ministry  in 
1795 ;  was  prostrated  on  the  Bradford  Circuit,  but  still 
labored;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1811, first  residing 
in  Bury,  subsequently  in  Exeter  aud  at  Kingsdown, 
Bristol;  resumed  his  minhtry  at  Haverford- West  in 
1*13,  and  travelled  several  circuits.  His  last  wns  Not- 
tingham, where  he  died,  Mav  27,  1842.  Sec  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1842;  West,  Meth.  Mag.  1850, 
p.  837  sq. 

Collier,  John  (!),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1650;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Firth  and  Stenness  in  1662; 
transferred  to  Carrington  in  1663;  deprived  for  refusing 
the  test  in  1681 ;  and  died  in  Edinburgh  Nov.  13,  1691, 
aged  about  sixtv-two  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles,  Scoii- 
etnw.i,  270;  iii,'396. 

Collier.  John  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister,  was  born  at  Little  Houghton,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1803.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1821 ; 
was  received  by  the  Conference  for  the  ministry  in  1829 ; 
toiled  for  thirty-five  years  on  some  of  the  most  laborious 
circuits;  became  a  surternumcrary  in  1864;  aud  died  at 
Torquay,  Feb.  27, 1870.  Mr.  Collier  was  instrumental 
in  saving  manv  souls,  and  was  earnest,  faithful,  and 
amiable.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1870, 
p.  26. 

Collier.  Richard,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Duudalk,  Ireland.  Arriving  in  America  in  his 
youth,  he  settled  in  Easton,  Pa.,  and  for  many  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1833  he  was  licensed  by 
the  New  York  Synod;  in  1834  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Spruce  Run,  N.  J., and  served  there  twenty  seven  years. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  1, 1861.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  Jan.  18,  1861. 

Collier,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
\ bom  about  1600.  For  some  time  he  preached  with 
ccess  in  the  island  of  (iuernscy,  although  his 
spoke  in  bitter  terms  of  him.  In  1645  Mr. 
Colli eT,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself,  published  Certain 
Queries  or  Points,  now  in  Controversy,  Examined,  in 
which  be  maintained,  like  Roger  Williams,  that  magis- 
trates have  no  power  whatever  to  establish  Church  gov- 
ernment, or  to  compel  any  persons  to  observe  the  gov- 
ernment of  Christ.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
work*  of  a  controversial  character.  Sec  Haynes,  Bap. 
Utt  Cyclop,  i,  178.  (J.C.S.) 
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of  the  war  should  be  known;  bo  that  it  was  not  until 
1783  that  he  received  permission  to  sail  for  Sweden. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  did  not  consider  it  wise  to 
leave  his  field  of  labor,  and  at  his  sugpestiou  he  was 
permitted  to  remain,  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 
churches  of  Wicaco  (now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia), Kinpsessing,  and  Upper  Merion.  In  July, 
1786,  he  removed  from  Swedcaborouph  to  Philadelphia. 
During  seven  years  of  his  residence  at  the  former  place 
he  was  provost  (or  superintendent)  over  all  the  Swedish 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  lie  died  in  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1831.  Dr.  Collin  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  being  acquainted  with  at  least  twelve  lan- 
guages. For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  only  work  which 
he  left  is  a  MS.  translation  of  Acrelius's  History  of  Sew 
Sweden,  undertaken  in  1799  at  the  request  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York.  Sec  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pu'lfnt,  v,  277. 

Collin,  Nicolas,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
about  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  lie 
was  canon-regular  of  the  strict  Obscrvatist*  of  the  P re- 
monstrant order,  and  prior  of  Hengeval.  He  died  at 
Naucv  in  1788,  leaving  Observations  Critiques  sur  le 
Trait*  Jrs  Dis/wnses  (Nancy,  1705;  Paris,  l770):-/)« 
Signe  (!<■  la  Croix  (Paris,  1775) :— De  f  Eau  Binite  (ibid. 
1776)  :—I)ti  Pain  Binit,  etc  (ibid.  1777) :— l)tt  Proces. 
rivnt  de  VEqlise  Catholique  (ibid.  1779):— Du  Respect 
aux  Eglises  (ibid.  1781 ).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  CM- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Collin.  Richard,  a  German  designer  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  Luxemburg  in  1626.  He  visited  Rome 
while  young,  and  studied  under  Sandrart ;  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed enpraver  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  principal  works:  Esther  before  Ahas- 
uens;  Christ  Hearing  his  Cross;  St.  Arnold.  See 
Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Eine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Colli  an.  one  of  the  inferior  rural  deities,  supposed 
by  the  Romans  to  reign  over  the  hills. 

Colliua,  Abondio,  a  learned  Italian  Camaldule, 
was  boru  at  Bologna  in  1691.  For  ten  years  he  was 
professor  of  geography  and  nautical  science  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Sciences,  and  of  geometry  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city.  He  died  iu  December,  1753,  leaving 
Antiche  Relazioni  dtW  Indie  e  della  China  (Bologna, 
1749):  —  a  translation  of  a  part  of  Voyages  de  Deux 
A  rubes,  published  iu  French  by  abbo  Ecnaudot.  Col- 
liua  wrote  numerous  poems  and  dissertations.  See  Hoe- 
fer, AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Collina,  Bonifacio,  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  or- 
der of  Camaldulea,  brother  of  Abondio,  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna iu  1689.  He  taught  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and  died  in  1770.  He  published  a 
large  part  of  his  writings  under  the  title,  O/tere  Diverse 
(Bolopna,1774),  iu  which  we  find  academical  memoirs, 
trapedies,  and  scraps  of  prose  upon  religious  subjects. 
He  also  wrote  several  Lires  of  the  Camaldule  saints. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Collings,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  non- 
conformist divine,  and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  at 
Boxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1623 ;  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  and  died  at  Norwich,  Jan.  17,  1690. 
He  wrote  many  books  of  controversy  and  practical  di- 
vinity, the  most  singular  of  which  is  his  H  «ir«-'*  Pocket- 
book.  In  Poole's  A  nnotations  on  the  Bible,  Collings  wrote 
those  on  the  last  six  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  whole  of 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Timothy,  Philemon, 
and  the  Revelations.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; 
Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Collings,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Walworth,  Aug.  8, 1814.  He  was  baptized 
March  2,  1836,  ami  began  at  once  to  preach.  In  1842 
he  commenced  his  pastorate  at 


!  and  remained  until  1856,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  in  Gloucester,  and  was  successful  in  bring- 
;  ing  it  up  from  a  depressed  state  to  one  of  strength  and 
prosperity.    He  died  Sept.  10, 1869.   See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
i  fist  Hand-book,  1 870,  p.  1 90,  1 91.    (J.  C  8.) 

Collin gton,  John,  an  English  clerical  writer  of  the 
!  last  part  of  the  16th  and  the  first  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
turies, was  a  native  of  Somersetshire;  educated  at  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford ;  made  priest  on  the  Continent; 
returned  to  Enpland,  and  was  cast  into  the  Tower  of 
j  London;  condemned,  afterwards  reprieved,  set  free,  and 
sent  out  of  the  country.  He  returned,  and  for  thirty 
years  zealously  advanced  his  own  (Roman  Catholic)  re- 
ligion. Though  in  restraint,  he  was  alive  in  161 1,  and 
an  old  man.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut- 
tall),  iii,  106. 

Collins,  an  English  martyr,  was  a  prominent  law- 
yer in  London,  burned  at  Smithfield  in  1538,  for  rebuk- 
ing the  priest.    See  Fox,  A  cts  and  Monuments,  v,  251. 

Collins,  Abel,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
died  at  North  Stoninpton,  Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1834,  aged 
sixty-four  years.    See  The  Friend,  viii,  20. 

Collins,  Augustus  Baldwin,  a  Congrepational 
minister,  son  of  peneral  Augustus  Collins,  was  born  at 
Guilford,  Conn.,  May  24,  1789.  He  studied  at  Vale 
College,  but  did  not  complete  his  course.  Rev.  Dm. 
Andrew  Yates  and  T.  M.  Cooley  were  his  tutors  in  the- 
ology. In  1817  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Montgomery, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Andover,  Conn.,  from  which  charpe  he  was  dismissed  in 
1827.  In  the  beginning  of  1828  he  was  installed  as  min- 
ister at  Preston,  where  he  served  until  1847,  when  he 
became  acting  pastor  at  West  Stafford.  He  was  regu- 
larly installed  there  May  10,  1818,  and  left  April  19, 
1852.  About  two  months  after  he  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties as  acting  pastor  at  Barkhamsted.  In  1858  he  held 
the  same  position  at  Wolcott,  also  at  Long  Ridge,  in 
Stamford.  After  1852  he  resided  at  Norwalk,  without 
charge.  He  died  there,  March  16,  1876.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1877,  p.  413. 

Collins.  Barnabas  V.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  graduated  from  Lafayette  Collepc,  Eas- 
ton,  Pa.,  and  in  1842  from  the  theological  seminar}-  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Claasis 
of  New  York  the  same  year ;  served  the  Church  at  West 
Farms,  N.  Y.,  until  1845 ;  Ponds,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  until 
18fe7,  and  thereafter  was  without  a  charge  till  his  death, 
in\1877.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Itef.  Church  in 
America,  8d  ed.  p.  218. 

Collins,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in  1785.  In 
1819  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  iu  which 
he  remained  energetic  and  faithful  until  his  death,  in 
August,  1831.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1833, 
p.  162. 

CoUini«,  Britton  EstoL  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,1801.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  Seminary  in  1824,  and  remained  two 
years;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia in  April,  1828;  received  under  the  care  of  the 
Huntingdon  Presbytery,  April  8,  1830,  and  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  June  16  following.  His  first  pas- 
toral charge  was  at  Millerstown,  then  in  the  bounds 
of  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  he  being  installed  there 
in  October,  1832.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1839, 
and  in  October  of  same  year  was  called  to  Shirloys- 
burgh.  This  call  he  did  not  accept,  but  agreed  to  act 
as  stated  supply,  in  which  relation  he  continued  till 
October,  1H53,  wbcu  he  retired.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  so  long  aa  he  was  able  to  preach,  he 
spent  his  time  in  missionary  labor  in  different  parts  of 
the  presbytery — chiefly  in  the  churches  of  Moshannou, 
Uuity,  and  Mapleton,  successively.  The  last  of  these 
owes  iu  existence  largely  to  his  liberality  and  inde- 
fatigable labors.    He  died  April  12,  1876.  Mr.Colliua 
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n»  a  man  of  humble  and  undoubted  piety ;  of  great 
simplicity  of  character;  a  diligent,  faithful,  and  self- 
denying  pastor;  universally  respected  and  loved.  See 
Sterol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Hem.  1877,  p.  2*2. 

Collins,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me^  April  17,1813.  He  received  an  etftnentary 
education  at  1'ortland,  and  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Insti- 
tuie;  after  several  years  of  school  -  teaching  entered 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  graduated,  taking  the 
first  honors,  and  was  elected  as  the  first  president  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  uear  Abiugdon,  Va.  During 
the  years  of  his  student  life  he  had  embraced  religion, 
and  dedicated  all  bis  energies  to  it  and  education, 
and  having  united  with  the  Holston  Conference,  labored 
abundantly  and  effectively  in  the  pulpit  during  his  ser- 
vice in  Emory  and  Henry  College.  His  controversial 
papers  against  Romanism,  in  1844,  exhibit  his  talent 
ami  abilitv  in  polemic  theology;  as  do  also  his  tracts, 
published' in  1848,  entitled  Methodism  and  Calcinim 
Compared.  He  was  also  at  this  time  editor  of  the 
S»ttthm  Repertory  and  College  Review,  and  was  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  foidies'  Repository,  and  various 
church  tatter*  and  periodicals.  In  18.V2  he  was  elected 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  and  tilled  that  position 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Centenary  College,  La.,  and  of  Central  College, 
M».;  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  of 
Michigan,  and  of  Southern  University,  Grecnsborough, 
Ala.  In  I860  he  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference, and  took  charge  of  the  State  Female  College  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  becoming  sole  proprietor  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  and  placing  it  under  the  patronage 
of  tlie  Memphis  Conference.  In  the  service  of  that  col- 
lege he  closed  his  life  and  labors.  July  10, 1875.  Dr.  Col- 
lin* was  amiable,  grave,  sympathetic,  studious,  learned ; 
a  popular,  able  writer;  an  humble,  eamcat  preacher,  and 
an  exemplary  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cott- 
faenret  if  the.  M.  E.  Church  South,  1875,  p.  210;  Simp. 
*vn,  (  yclvp.  nj  M ethodism,  s.  V. 

Collins,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Guilford,  Conn.;  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1760;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy; 
«as  ordained  pastor  in  Lanesborough,  April  17,  1704, 
and  died  Aug.  26, 1822,  aged  eighty-three.  See  Sprague, 
AmaUo/the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  498. 

Collins,  Eli  ah  a.  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Halifax  County,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1788.  He  was  converted 
in  1615;  was  baptized  April  23,  1823;  licensed  Dec  6, 
the  jaroe  year ;  atudied  with  Rev.  Abner  W.  Clifton,  and 
wasofdained  Nor.  5,  1825.  His  first  pastorate  was  with 
the  Salem  Church,  near  the  Prince  Edward  County  line. 
He  became  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  temperance 
m  the  country.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Tennessee, 
•  here,  for  a  time,  be  found  himself  in  an  uncongenial 
-[  :i' re.  A  large  majority  <>l  l!aj.ti>t*  were  up- 
posed  to  missions,  and  forbade  his  preaching  in  their 
homes.  Gradually  the  opposition  gave  way,  and  he 
became  at  different  times  pastor  of  the  McLemores- 
ville,  Bible  Union,  Lexington,  and  other  churches.  He 
died  near  Lexington,  in  September,  1854.  See  Borum, 
Sbkhes  of  Tarn.  Ministers,  p.  181-134.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Collins,  Elizabeth,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  waa  born  Jan.  4, 1755,  in  Upper  Evesham,  N.J. 
In  177'J  she  was  appointed  a  minister,  and  travelled 
through  many  of  the  states,  doing  efficient  work  for  the 
Master.  The  most  striking  characteristic  in  her  life 
her  intense  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  poor. 
She  died  Feb.  1 , 1831.   See  A  mual  Monitor,  1834,  p.  99. 

Collins,  George  D  .  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Medfonl,  N.  J.,  July  9, 1845.  He  was 
inverted  in  1865;  studied  two  and  a  half  years  in 
Pennington  Seminary ;  served  one  year  as  assistant  on 
Ulurnbus  Circuit,  and  in  1H7"J  wafl  admitted  into  the 
S«w  Jersey  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Dennis  v  die. 


He  served  in  1873  and  1874  at  Groreville,  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  added  to  the  Church ;  from  1876 
to  1877  at  Union  Street  Church,  Trenton,  where  two 
hundred  were  converted ;  in  1878  at  Washington,  South 
River,  where  he  bad  some  success,  and  was  returned  in 
1879.  He  labored  until  April  20  of  that  year,  when  he 
waa  prostrated  with  fever,  then  attacked  with  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs,  and  died  Aug.  8  following.  Mr. 
Collins  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  one  work,  giving 
all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  ministry.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  91. 

Collins, Hiram  B.,  a  .Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Vincenncs,  Ind.,  May  4, 1829.  He  was 
left  fatherless  in  childhood;  received  a  careful  religions 
training;  spent  some  years  as  a  teacher;  was  received 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  letter  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1858  ;  was  given  license  to  ex- 
hort the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  waa  admitted 
into  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference,  wherein  he 
served  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  Sept.  4, 
1804.  Mr.  Collins  brought  into  the  ministry  a  well- 
developed  intellect,  refined  taste,  superior  literary  at- 
tainments, an  energetic  character,  and  a  heart  iu  living 
sympathy  with  the  interests  of  humanity  and  religion. 
He  was  a  sound  theologian,  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
a  faithful  and  successful  pastor.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  mual 
Conferences,  1804,  p.  162. 

Collins,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  June  11, 1789.  He 
was  converted  in  1810;  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under 
general  Harrison, being  known  as  a  praying  soldier;  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1819,  and  in  1823  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  became  super- 
numerary in  1859,  and  superannuated  iu  1862,  and  died 
May  25,  1870.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  plain,  earnest,  able, 
useful  preacher.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1871,  p.  19. 

Collins,  Isaac  Foster,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  YM  Aug. 
24,  1819.  He  was  converted  in  1838.  removed  to  Ar- 
kansas in  1840,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
Arkansas  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  teach  and 
preach  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1843  he  was 
sent  to  the  Lower  Cherokee  mission ;  in  1844  waa  set 
off  with  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and  in  1845  was 
Mat  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  to  teach  in  Morris 
Seminary.  In  1846  ho  located  and  went  to  Michigan; 
began  regular  work  the  next  year  in  the  Michigan  Con- 
ference; iu  1853  returned  to  the  Arkansas  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  among  the  Cherokees;  in  1854  was 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  employed 
on  the  Omaha  mission.  On  the  formation  of  the  Kansas 
ami  Nebraska  Conference,  in  1856,  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and,  on  its  division,  he  fell  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Kansas  Conference,  and  died  a  member  of  its  ac- 
tive ranks,  April  26, 1862.  Mr.  Collins  was  decidedly 
a  true  friend,  an  honest  man,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  a  thorough,  uncompromising  Methodist  preacher. 
He  was  dignified  in  appearance,  humble  in  spirit,  and 
very  neat  iu  person.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1868,  p.  22. 

Collins,  Isaac  Wright,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  iu  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming- 
ton, and  studied  theology  in  the  Allegheny  Semina- 
ry. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Lakes  Presbytery 
in  1862,  and  became  pastor  successively  at  Neshan- 
nock  and  West  Salem,  Wis.  He  died  May  20,  1865. 
He  was  an  earnest,  pious,  and  zealous  laborer  in  the 
Master's  vineyard.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  269. 

Collins,  James,  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
was  born  in  Devon,  England,  Feb.  20,  1841.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life.  While  yet  young  he  removed 
to  Canada,  and  settled  in  the  Pickering  mission,  where 
he  became  a  local  preacher  among  the  Bible  Christians, 
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and  was  recommended  to  the  conference  of  1867.  He 
labored  on  the  Hampton,  Cobourg,  Hungerford,  Wiar- 
ton,  Lindsay,  Fenelon,  and  Berrytown  stations,  He 
died  March  6,  1875.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  an 
earnest  preacher,  a  man  of  unquestioned  piety,  and  a 
successful  minister  of  the  gospel.  See  Minutes  of  the 
Conference,  1876. 

Collins,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1631 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Campsie 
in  1639;  after  long  opposition,  was  ordained  in  1641, 
and  was  murdered  about  Martinmas,  1618.  See  Fatti 
Bedm.  SttHtmm,  ii,  63. 

Collins,  John  (2),  an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, came  over  to  America  with  his  father  in  his  youth ; 
-  in  1619  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  returned  to  England  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  lord  protector.  He  became  chaplain  to  general 
Monk.  lie  was  silenced  but  not  ejected  in  1662,  and 
became  pastor  at  Lime-street  Independent  Church, 
London.  He  was  one  of  the  first  six  persons  chosen 
to  deliver  the  Merchants'  Lecture  at  Pinuer's  Hall  in 

1672.  He  died  in  London,  Dec.  3,  1687.  He  was  a 
minister  of  uncommon  ability,  and  an  eloquent  preach- 
er, so  i  hat  few  persons  went  from  his  preaching  unaf- 
fected.   See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  225-229. 

Collins,  John  (3),  an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, sou  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  in  London  about 

1673.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht;  re- 
turning to  England,  was  ordained  co-pastor  at  Lime 
Street,  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Bragge,  in  1698,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Merchants'  lecturers.  In  1702  he  as- 
sisted at  the  ordination,  in  Mark  Lane,  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watt*.  He  was  a  good  preacher,  a  friend  of  Matthew 
Henry,  who  informs  us  that  he  fell  dead  suddenly  at 
his  studv  door,  March  19, 1714.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  i,  240,  241. 

Collins,  John  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  at  Charlestowu,  R.  L,  Dec.  12,  1716, 
his  father  being  aUo  a  minister  in  the  same  denomina- 
tion. He  became  an  eminent  preacher  among  the 
Friends,  and  for  many  years  sat  at  the  head  of  the  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting.  He  had  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  society,  and 
"  was  much  engaged,  and  look  much  pains,  in  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  Africans  or  negroes  freed  from  slavery, 
and  often  testified  against  that  wicked  practice."  He 
died  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  1778.  Sec  R.  /.  Mo- 
graphical  Cyclop,  p.  100.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Collins,  John  (5),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Del.,  in  April,  1764.  He 
grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  tierce 
and  revengeful  passions;  but  married  a  woman  of  re- 
markable amiableness,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  con- 
verted. He  immediately  began  exhorting  and  preach- 
ing, and  in  1803  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  without  intermission  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  30, 1827. 
Mr.  Collins  had  some  very  objectionable  qualities  in  his 
character,  still  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  did 
much  good.  See  Minutes  of  A  unual  Conferences,  1827, 
p.  512 ;  Methodist  Magazine,  x,  289. 

Collins,  John  (6),  •  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Somerset  County,  ML.  Feb.  16, 1 769.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  in  1791.  After 
graduating  at  Princeton  College,  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  Academy,  in  his  native  county. 
In  1797  he  purchased  an  estate  in  New  Castle  County, 
Del.,  whither  he  removed,  and  became  aud  continued  to 
be  pastor  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  St.  George's 
until  his  death,  April  12, 1804.  See  Alexander,  Prince- 
ton College  in  the  18/ A  Century. 

Collins,  Joseph  Lansfield,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  in 
1843.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  his 
youth,  and  in  1863  entered  Cheshuut  College,  where  he 


spent  three  years.  He  was  two  years  in  the  pastorate 
at  Ipswich,  and  in  January,  1869,  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  Finchingficld,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  March  31, 1881.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 

1882,  p.  290. 

Collins,  J.  B  .  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  1821;  converted  in  1839,  and  united  with  th« 
Church  in  Morristown,  Vt.  Four  years  after,  he  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labors,  removed  to  Clinton  Coun- 
ty, N.  V..  in  1845, and  shortly  after  settled  in  Franklin, 
where  he  was  ordained.  After  several  years  he  removed 
to  St.  Iawrence  County,  and  labored  in  that  section  and 
in  Jefferson  County  until  1877.  He  preached  succes- 
sively in  Morristown,  Depauville,  Philadelphia,  Keese- 
ville,'and  other  places.  In  1877  he  took  charge  of  the 
Church  in  Dickinson  Centre;  in  1880  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Underhill  Centre,  Vt,  and  preached  s 
part  of  the  time  at  East  Cambridge.    He  died  in  March, 

1883.  See  Morning  Star,  July  25, 1883.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Collins,  Levi,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wa 
at  Somers,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1777.  After  receiving  a 
ful  academic  education,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1802.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Holland  Association  in 
1832.  On  account  of  ill-health  he  did  not  take  a  pas- 
toral charge,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  teaching. 
He  was  principal  of  Monroe  Academy,  Mass.,  for  eight 
rears,  and  died  at  Belvidere,  HL,  Dec.  10,  1859.  Sec 
Wilson,  Presb  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  159. 

Collins,  Nathaniel  (1),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1660,  was  ordained 
at  Middletown.Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1668,  and  died  Dec.  28, 
16X4.    See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  iner.  J*ulpit,  i,  1  S3. 

Collins,  Nathaniel  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, graduated  at  Harvanl  College  in  1697,  was  ordained 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  the  same  year,  and  died  in  1756,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  Sec  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  183." 

Collins.  Nicholas,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  born  at  St.  Breward,  Cornwall,  Dec.  28,  1806. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty;  joined  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians ;  wa*  a  useful  local  preacher  several  years ;  entered 
;  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  for  six  years  did  good  work 
I  among  the  people.  In  1839  his  health  failed,  and  he 
died  at  Limehcad,  July  7,  1841. 

Collins,  Robert  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  May  12,  1833. 
He  was  converted  near  Memphis,  Mo.,  in  1858;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1859,  entered  the  Des  Moines  Conference 
in  1863,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  His  health  failing  in  1874,  obliged 
him  to  become  a  superannuate,  and  he  died  Jan.  26, 
1875.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  consistent  Christian  gentle- 
man, an  unusually  good  preacher,  and  an  excellent  pas- 
tor.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  46. 

Collins,  Robert  S.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Rev.  McKissey  Collins, 
was  born  in  Greenville  District,  S.  C,  Aug.  11,  1811. 
He  removed  to  western  Tennessee  in  1823,  where  he 
experienced  religion  in  1829;  received  license  to  preach 
in  1831,  and  in  1833  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee 
Conference.  In  1834  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Conference;  in  1839,  located;  in  1840  re-entered 
the  conference,  and  died  June  9, 1848.  As  a  man,  Mr. 
Collins  was  high-minded  and  honorable;  as  a  Chris- 
tian, eminently  meek  and  gentle;  as  a  preacher,  sys- 
tematic, able,  impressive,  popular,  and  useful;  and  in  his 
domestic  relations  exemplary.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1848,  p.  183. 

Collins,  Samuel  (1),  a  scholar  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  Baldwin  Collins,  who  was  born  at 
Coventry,  a  pious  preacher,  very  bountiful  to  the  poor, 
and  whom  queen  Elizabeth  constantly  called  father 
Collins.  Samuel  was  bom  and  educated  at  Eton ;  be- 
came fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  afterwards 
provost  and  regius  professor  there,  being  a  man  of 
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nirable  wit  and  memory,  and  the  most  fluent  Latinist 
of  the  age.  He  retained  his  professorship  throughout 
his  life,  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for  forty  years, 
declined  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1651.  See 
Fuller.  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Xuttall),  i,  209. 

Collins,  Samuel  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Columbia,  Conn.,  in  1747.  He  graduated 
it  Dartmouth  College  in  1775;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Sandown,  N.  H.,  in  1780;  in  1788  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hanover  Centre,  and  in 
1795  removed  to  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  tbe  Congregational  Church  until  1804.  He  died  Jan. 
7, 1807.    See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1864,  p.  157. 

Collins.  Samuel  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Culworth,  Northamptonshire,  Dec.  22, 1798. 
He  was  received  into  the  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
ami  manifested  a  desire  to  preach;  iu  1826  went  to 
supply  tbe  pulpit  at  (Jrundesburgh,  and  after  preaching 
one  year  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  society,  in  which  re- 
lation he  continued  fur  nearly  fifty  years.  He  took  an 
active  part  iu  the  organization  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Home  Mission  in  1831,  and  was  its  secretary  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  originated,  in  1833,  the  <,•■*}-! 
Herald,  a  low-priced  Baptist  magazine,  and  edited  it 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  unable  to  preach  during 
tbe  last  three  years  of  his  life,  and  died  June  17,  1881. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  298. 

Collins,  William  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, studied  under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster 
School;  travel! i'd  on  the  continent  for  increased  knowl- 
edge; had  valuable  offers  in  the  Church  of  England, 
bat  accepted  a  joint  pastorate  with  Dr.  N.  Cox  at  the 
Ifcptist  Church  (  now  New  Broadstreet ),  London,  in 
1675.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  physician,  an. I 
ligned  the  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  and 
iwued  in  1C88.  He  occupied  a  prominent  and  useful 
position  in  London,  ami  died  Oct.  30, 1702.  See  Wilson, 
,181-185. 


Collins,  William  (2),  an  English  painter  of  very 
considerable  merit,  was  born  in  London  in  1788.  In 
1821  he  was  elected  a  royal  academician;  in  1837  vis- 
ited Italy,  ami  in  1840  produced  Our  Saviour  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Some  of  his  paintings  have  been  sold  at  a  very 
high  price.  He  died  in  London,  in  February,  1847.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,*  v.;  Hoefer,  AW. 
biog.  Gene"  rale,  s.  v. 

Collins,  William  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  18,  181 1.  In  1834  he  entered  the  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  for  thirty-six  years,  without  interruption, 
ardently  pursued  his  sacred  calling,  turning  many  to 
righteousness.  He  died  March  21 ,18ft  Mr.  Collins 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect,  a  very  prac- 
tical, spiritual  preacher,  and  an  indefatigable  pastor. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  105. 

Collin  son,  Skptimus,  D.D.,  an  English  divine* 
was  born  about  1739.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A-  in 
1767;  in  1796  became  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford; and  in  1798  was  elected  Margaret  professor  of  di- 
vinity there.  In  his  office  of  professor  he  labored  with 
unexampled  efficiency  and  zcaL  The  lectures  on  the 
Thirty-nine  A  rtides,  which  he  delivered  in  that  capac- 
ity, evinced  deep  research,  sound  judgment,  and  great 
moderation.  Dr.  Collinson  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
all  public  institutions  of  acknowledged  utility.  He 
died  in  1827.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer, 
February,  1827,  p.  128. 

CoUinsworth,  Jonw,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Virginia,  Feb.  22, 1786.  He  embraced 
religion  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  in  1807  was  admitted 
into  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  In  1816  he  located, 
»n  account  of  ill.bealth ;  re-entered  the  effective  ranks 
in  1827,  and  died  at  his  post,  Sept.  4,  1834.  Mr.  Col- 
linsworth  was  laborious  and  useful.    See  Minutes  of 


Annual  Conferences,  1835,  p.  345;  Spraguc, 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  448. 

Collios  (or  Colius),  Francesco,  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  born  near  Milan  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  grand  penitentiary  of  the  diocese,  and 
died  at  Milan  in  1640,  leaving  Dr.  Sanguine  Christi  Li- 
bri  Quinqve  (Milan,  1617)l— An  Christus  OUatum  sibi 
in  Circumcisione  Prtrputium  Rursus  in  Resurrectionem 
Acceperit:—De  Animabus  Paganorum  Libri  Octo  (ibid. 
1622,  1623.)    See  Hoefer,  AW.  %  Gtnirale,  a.  v. 

Collison,  George,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister ami  educator,  was  born  in  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
Jan.  6, 1772.  He  received  a  superior  education  for  that 
period,  and  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age  was  ar- 
ticled to  a  solicitor.  In  1792,  having  experienced  re- 
ligion, be  entered  Hoxton  College,  in  1797  became 
assistant-tutor  iu  that  institution,  and  on  Sept.  14  of 
the  same  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church  at  Walthamstow,  which  office  he  held  jointly 
with  his  tutorship.  In  1801  he  relinquished  his  engage- 
ments at  Hoxton,  and  in  1803  became  tutor  in  the  Hack- 
ney Theological  Seminary,  which  was  just  then  founded. 
He  resigned  his  pastorals  at  Walthamstow  in  1837,  but 
held  his  office  in  Hackney  until  his  death,  Feb.  6,  1847. 
Mr.  Collison  was  a  man  of  great  purity  of  character,  a 
sound  divine,  and  eminently  catholic  in  spirit.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  and  Re- 
ligious Tract  societies,  and  an  anient  supporter  of  all 
similar  institutions.  See(Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine, 
1847,  p.  187;  1848,  p.  1. 

Collison,  John  Wesley,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Armagh,  March  11,  1853.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  joined  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  became  a  prayer  leader,  tract  distributer, 
and  a  local  preacher.  After  passing  through  the  usual 
course  of  study  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
He  died  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  July  27, 1880.  His 
life  was  short,  but  eminently  suca  -«ful  as  a  preacher  of 
Christ  and  winner  of  souls.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1881,  p.  54. 

C6Un,  Wiuiklm  vox  (or  WiUiam  of  Cologne),  a 
celebrated  old  German  painter,  was  bom  at  Herle,  near 
Cologne,  and  was  settled  as  early  as  1370  at  the  latter 
place.  His  principal  works  are  the  picture  of  the  tomb 
of  Cerno  von  Falkenstein,  in  St.  Castor's  Church  at  Cob- 
lent  z,  painted  in  1888;  the  large  altar-piece  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Clara  at  Cologne,  in  twenty-six  parts,  representing 
the  Life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in  the  ca- 
thedral. He  has  a  Crucifixion  and  an  Infant  Jesus  in 
tbe  Wallraf  Museum  at  Cologne.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Coll  obi  urn.    See  Coloriim. 

Collooatio  designates  a  custom  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  laying  out  the  corpse  of  adead  per- 
son on  a  bed  or  conch,  and  placing  it  outside  the  house 
( afterw  ards  a  1 1  h  c  t  h  reshold ),  to  gi  ve  ocular  proof  that  the 
person  was  really  dead,  or,  perhaps,  that  tbe  death  had 
not  been  4)y  violence.  A  honey-cake  was  laid  beside 
the  corpse  as  a  gift  to  Cerberus,  and  painted  earthen 
vessels  were  arranged  beside  the  bed,  and  buried  with 
tbe  corpse.  The  ceremony  lasted  two  days.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  a,  v. 

Collombet.  Francois  Zkson,  a  French  Catholic 
writer,  was  born  at  Sieges  (Jura),  March  28,  1808.  In 
1827,  wishing  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Inciueus  at  Lyons;  but 
his  progress  in  theology  not  being  great,  he  renounced 
the  project  of  entering  orders.  Having  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  one  of  his  co-disciples,  M.  Gregoire, 
he  prepared,  in  connection  with  him,  various  works. 
He  died  at  Lyons,  Oct.  16, 1853,  leaving  numerous  trans- 
lations and  other  productions,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
S'ouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Collop-Monday  ta  a  name  for  the  Monday  after 
Quinquagesima  Sunday;  so  called  because  on  that  day 
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the  faithful  began  to  leave  off  the  use  of  flesh-meat— 
"collop  "  being  a  name  descriptive  of  a  piece  of  meat  or 


Collord,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
im  in  New  York  city,  June  25, 1794.  He  labored 
at  sailmakiug  in  his  youth,  became  a  member  of  the 
John  Street  Methodist  Church  in  1810,  removed  to 
Cincinnati  in  1811,  and  with  his  father  engaged  in  the 
tanning  business;  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  received 
license  to  preach  in  1818,  and  in  1819  entered  the  Ohio 
Conference.  In  1848  he  became  superannuated,  which 
relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  March  8,  1875. 
Mr.  Collard  lived  an  eventful,  zealous,  faithful  life. 
He  was  eminently  genial  and  companionable.  See 
Minutes  of  Animal  Conferences,  1875,  p.  222. 

Collow,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Penpont  in  1736,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1706. 
See  Fasti  Kecks.  Scoticana;  i,  669. 

Colluthiaus  were  an  heretical  sect  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, founded  by  Colluthus  (q.  v.),  a  presbyter  of  Alex- 
andria. His  tenets  resembled  those  of  the  Manicha-ans 
(q.  v.),  holding  that  (iod  did  not  create  the  wicked,  and 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  evils  that  befall  men. 
Colluthus  was  deposed  by  the  Couucil  of  Alexandria 
(324),  and  died  before  340,  after  which  the  sect  rapidly 
disappeared.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Colluthus  is  the  name  of  several  persons  in  the 
early  Church :  . 

1.  A  martyr  under  Maximian  in  the  Thebaid,  com- 
memorated on  May  19. 

2.  A  presbyter  and  founder  of  a  sect  at  Alexandria 
early  in  the  4th  century.  He  assumed  to  exercise  epis- 
copal functions,  but  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  under 
Hosius  (A.U.  324),  decided  that  he  was  only  a  presby- 
ter, and  consequently  Ischyras  and  others  ordained  by 
him  were  to  be  accounted  mere  lavmen  (Athauas.  Ajwl. 
Coutr.  A  rum.  12,  75-77.  80,  106,  152 ).  Colluthus  was 
regarded  as  a  schismatic  rather  than  a  heretic.  Epi- 
phfliiins  mentions  in  general  terms  (//rer.  69,  728)  that 
Colluthus  taught  some  perverse  things,  and  founded  a 
sect,  which  was  soon  dispersed  (Tillcroont,  vi,231). 

3.  A  monophysite,  extracts  from  whose  writings 
were  read  at  the  Late  ran  Council,  A.D.  649.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

CoUyer,  Isaac  J.  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
r,  was  bom  in  Scekonk,  Mass.,  May  19,  1814.  He 
was  converted  and  licensed  to  exhort  in  his  youth,  and 
in  1844  entered  the  New  England  Conference,  in  which 
he  labored  until  his  death,  May  7,  1872.  Mr.  CoUyer 
was  remarkable  for  his  noble,  manly  form  and  bearing; 
the  strength,  independence,  quickness,  penetratiou,  and 
earnestness  of  his  mind ;  his  strong  imagination,  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  ardent  piety.  See  At  inutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1873,  p.  53. 

Collyer,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Ivinghoe,  Bucks,  in  1793.  About  the  year 
1814  he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  but  was  not  baptized 
until  Aug.  29,  1822,  and  was  received  into  the  Church 
Oct.  6,  following.  In  1824  be  began  to  assist  his 
own  pastor  in  the  Ivinghoe  Church,  and  at  the  death 
of  the  latter  took  the  oversight  of  the  flock.  About 
1831  he  was  urged  to  accept  ordination  as  regular  pas- 
tor, which  at  first  he  declined,  but  on  Easier  Tuesday, 
April  1, 1834,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Particular 
Baptist  Church  at  Ivinghoe.  His  labors  were  eminent- 
ly successful  for  many  years.  He  died  June  9,  1879. 
See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1880,  p.  291. 

Collyer,  William  Bengg.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
an  English  dissenting  minister,  was  born  at  Blackhcath 
Hill,  near  London,  April  14,  1782.  He  studied  at  Ho- 
merton  College  under  Dr.  J.  Pyo  Smith,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  church  at  Peckham,  now  a  suburb 
of  London,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  which 
post  he  occupied  with  great  honor  and  usefulness  to 
the  end  of  his  life.    At  his  ordinatiou  in  1801  the 


church  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  ten  members, 
but  it  soon  increased  in  membership,  and  in  1818  Han- 
over Church  was  built;  for  about  twelve  years  he  was 
pastor  of  Salter's  Hall  Chapel,  which  afterwards  became 
a  Baptist  Church.  For  half  a  century  Dr.  Collyer  was 
the  most  popular  dissenting  minister  in  London, attract- 
ing  large  audiences  to  his  church.  He  died  in  Loudon, 
Jan.  9,  1854.  His  lectures  were  published  at  interval*, 
from  1809  to  1823,  and  embraced  Scripture  Prophecy, 
Facts,  Miracles,  Parables,  Doct  lines,  Duties,  Compari- 
sons. In  1812  he  printed  a  collection  of  hymns  for 
the  use  of  his  congregation,  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  in  all,  fifty-seven  of  which  were  his  own.  In  1837 
he  published  Services  Suited  to  the  Marriage  Service,  to 
which  were  attached  eightv-nitie  hvmns  by  himself. 
See  Sew  York  Observer,  June  10,  1880;  Cong.  l'car- 
book,  1865,  p.  210.  (W.P.S.) 

Collyrldes  were  a  species  of  cakes  of  kneaded 

dough,  which  were  anciently  offered  to  the  gods 
cred  gifts,  from  the  notion,  entertained  by  the 
of  all  ages,  that  the  gods  delighted  in  the  same  things 
that  were  pleasing  to  men.    See  Coli.yiudiass. 

Colly  va  is  an  oblation  used  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
consists  of  cakes  made  principally  of  boiled  wheat  and 
currants,  the  surface  of  the  top  being  ornamented  with 
the  edible  grains  of  the  pomegranate,  almonds,  etc.,  and 
is  presented  on  a  plate  before  the  chancel  of  the  church. 
They  are  brought  on  certain  days  by  the  friends  of 
those  who  have  died  within  a  year  or  two.  The  friends 
claim  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  comes  down  during 
the  service  and  eats  a  grain  or  two  of  the  wheat.  See 
Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Colma  (or  Columba),  an  Irish  virgin-saint  of 
Lcilir,  and  her  sisters,  were  pupils  or  foster-children  of 
St.  Comgall  of  Bangor.  She  is  commemorated  Jan.  22 
(O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i,  401, 402).-  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Colman  is  a  very  common  name  in  Irish  hagiolo- 
gy.  In  the  table  of  the  Mart.  Doneg.  are  given  97  Cai- 
mans, and  in  the  index  113.  Colgau  enumerated 
than  130 ;  and  Usher  says  there  are  upwards  of 
We  notice  here  only  those  best  known.  They  all 
to  have  flourished  about  the  6th  or  7lh  century : 

1.  The  son  of  Comgellain,  was  a  man  deeply  versed 
in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  a  great  friend 
of  St.  Columba.  He  died  in  the  vcar  of  the  eclipses, 
A.D.  625  (Lanigan,  Feci.  IJist.  of  Ireland,  i  i,  238). 

2.  Sou  of  Dai  re,  bishop  of  Doire-mor,  is  commemo- 
rated May  20  and  July  31.  He  was  a  friend 
neighbor  of  St.  Pulcherius.  Colman  must  have 
ished  in  the  beginuing  of  the  7th  century  (  Colgan, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  169;  c.2,  178,  593;  c.  22;  Lanigan, 
EccL  Hitt.  of  Ireland,  i,  401, 402;  ii,  210  sq.). 

3.  Son  of  Duacb,  of  Cill-mac-Duach,  commemorated 
Feb.  3,  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  miracles.  He 
followed  Christ  from  hia  youth,  and  at  length  retired 
to  a  hermit-cell,  near  the  place  where  afterwards  the 
Church  of  KUmacduagh  was  built.  The  day  of  bis 
commemoration  there  is  Oct.  27  (Colgan,  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, 245  sq. ;  Lanigan,  EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  341  sq. ; 
Dublin  Penny  Journal,  i,  200). 

4.  Son  of  Eochaidh,  is  commemorated  Jan.  1.  There 
are  several  other  Colmaus  in  the  calendars  having  this 
patronymic,  two  being  celebrated  on  Sept.  6,  and  a 
fourth  on  Oct.  27.  The  present  Colman  is  first  men- 
tioned as  driving  St.  Columba  for  a  whole  day  in  a  cart 
without  a  linchpin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  monastery  which  in  the  native  dialect  is  called 
Snamluthair.  He  must  have  been  a  young  man  in  the 
days  of  St.  Columba  (O'Hanlon,  Irish Saint*,  i,  26> 

5.  Son  of  Fintan,  ia  commemorated  Dec.  14  in  Mart. 
Doneg.,  but  others  call  him  son  of  Finnbar,  and  about 
A.D.  703  the  Irish  annals  give  the  obit  of  Colman,  son 
of  Finnbar,  abbot  of  Lismore  (Colgan,  Acta 
p.  793).    See  No.  25. 
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6.  Son  of  Lenin,  of  Cluain-uamha  (Cloyne), 
meniorated  Nov.  '24,  is  regarded  by  Lanigau  among 
the  saints  of  the  second  order  in  Ireland,  and  believed 
to  bave  flourished  in  the  Glh  century,  lie  was  brother 
of  St.  Itrigida  (q.  v.),  daughter  of  Lenin,  ami  was  one 
of  the  saint*  belonging  to  the  family  of  St.  Foilan.  He 
m-ms  at  first  to  have  been  a  poet  attached  to  the  court 
f{  .Edh  Caeroh,  king  of  Cashel,  about  the  middle  of  the 
>hh  century,  and  afier  his  conversion  to  have  attended 
Su  Jarlath's  «  b.-.l  at  Clonfois,  where  he  was  next  in 
order  of  sanctity  to  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert.  He  died 
about  A.D.  001.  His  character  as  a  poet  appears  in 
the  very  elegant  metrical  Life  of  St.  Sman,  which  he 
composed,  and  of  which  we  have  now  but  a  fragment ; 
the  substance  of  it  is  incorporated  into  Colgan's  second 
Lift  of  St.  Senan  (Ada  Sanctorum,  p.  104,  c.  2,  533;  c. 
tl,  j$J;  Lauigan,  Feci.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  41  sq.,  '212 
sq.;  Todd,  ».  Patrick,  p.  208;  Ware,  Irish  Antiq.  p. 
114 1. 

7.  Son  of  Lugaidh,  priest  of  Cluain  Bruchais,  is  com- 
memorated July  1*2.  He  was  a  grandson  of  I.aeghaire, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  is  given  among  those  of  that  race 
who  embraced  the  faith  (Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Hi, 
c.  3).  He  lived  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  Cth 
century. 

8.  Son  of  Murchn,  has  had  attributed  to  him  and  his 
two  brothers  <  Colman,  the  oldest,  being  a  bishop,  and 
the  others  priests)  the  authorship  of  a  hymn  in  praise 
f  f  Michael  the  archangel;  it  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Hyuint,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Todd.  He  seems  to  have 
UKmged  to  C'ounaught,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  was  on- 
paged  in  missionary  labors  on  the  Continent  before  be- 
coming abbot  of  Moville,  where  he  died,  A.D.  735  (Todd, 
Enok  of  Hymn*,  Fasc.  ii,  165  sq.). 

9.  Son  of  Boi,  of  Heachraiun,  is  commemorated  June 
16.  His  mother,  Eithnc,  was  the  mother  also  of  many 
other  saints,  such  as  St.  Columba,  St.  Macdoc  of  Ferns, 
and  St.  C'otngan  of  Olcn-Uissen.  He  is  also  called  Col- 
man the  Deacon,  and  received  from  St.  Columba  the 
cburrh  which  that  saint  had  built  at  Beachrainn  (Todd 
and  K<evcs,  Mart.  Donetj.  p.  171 ;  Beeves,  Adamnan,  pp. 
Ixx.  104;  and  Eccl.  Antiq.  p.  292). 

10.  Son  of  Bonan,  is  commemorated  March  30. 
Origan  places  him  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba. 

IX.  Son  of  Tighernach,  is  commemorated  Jan.  3. 
He  is  cla&sed  among  the  disciples  and  relatives  of  St. 
r-ilumba.  He  was  the  brother  of  St.  Begbile,  St.  Co- 
r.amiil,  and  St.  Cuan  Caein  (Todd  and  Beeves,  Mart. 
LkuKj.  p.  15;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i,  195). 

12.  Son  of  Ua  Lauighsc,  is  commemorated  May  15. 
He  was  a  bishop  at  Tulach-mic-Comghaill.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Columba,  and  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  that  saint.  St.  Colman  died  probably 
wme  time  between  the  death  of  St.  Fintau  and  St.  Co- 
lumba fLanigan,  Fed.  Hist,  of  Inland,  \\,  177,  229  sq.). 

13.  Surnamed  Mac-l'i-Tmlduibh,  is  commemorated 
Fek  8  and  Dec.  12.  This  is  Columbanus,  one  of  I lie 
bishops  to  whom  pope  John  IV,  A.D.  640  (while  yet 
but  jK'pe-elect),  addressed  the  well-known  letter  urging 
the  Scots  to  observe  the  true  Easter,  and  avoid  the 
lVU~ian  heresy  (Bode,  Feci.  Hist,  ii,  c.  19).  He  was 
bishop  of  Clonard,  and  according  to  the  Irish  annals 
died  about  A.D.  654  (Ijinigan,  Keel.  Hint,  of  Inland,  ii, 
412  ;  Beeves,  Feci  A  ntiq.  p.  149  n.). 

14.  Of  Ardbo,  is  commemorated  Feb.  21.  He  was 
the  son  of  Aedh,  and  descended  from  Colla  Uais,  mon- 
arch of  Ireland  in  the  beginnine  of  the  4th  century. 
His  church  was  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Eachach,  iu  the 
north-east  of  Ireland  (Todd  and  Beeves,  Mart.  Doncg. 
p.  W). 

15.  Abbot  of  Cam-Achadh  (where  he  is  commemo- 
rated March  31),  and  of  Caromus  (commemorated  Oct. 
301   Sec  No.  24. 

16.  Of  Cill-mic-Eoghain.  is  commemorated  Oct  1. 
TLu  saint  was  surnamed  Cillr.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Engeniua,  son  of  Murdoch,  and  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Oirghialli  (Oriel)  iu  Ulster  (Todd  and 
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Beeves,  Mart.  Honcg.  p.  2C5;  Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
p.  713,  c.  4). 

17.  Of  Cill-Buaidh,  is  commemorated  Oct.  16.  He 
is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  St.  Aill.be,  who 
died,  according  to  Irish  annals,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Cth  century. 

18.  Of  Cluain-Eraird  (Clonard,  in  Meath),  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  9.  Among  the  saints,  prelates,  nnd 
illustrious  men  in  the  school  and  church  of  Clonard. 
Colgan  (Ada  Sanctorum,  p.  4t>6,  c.  5)  cites  from  the 
Four  Matters,  A.D.  700,  the  death  in  thnt  year  of  Col- 
man-ua-heirc,  abbot  of  Clonard.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  No.  13. 

19.  Of  Comhraire.  at  Cisncach,  is  commemorated 
Sept.  25.  Mart.  Doneg.  (by  Todd  and  Beeves,  p.  259) 
says  Bronach,  daughter  of  Milinc,  son  of  Buan,  with 
whom  Patrick  was  in  bondage,  was  his  mother. 

20.  Of  Druim-mor  (Dromore),  is  commemorated 
June  6  and  7.  This  saint  is  likewise  known  as  Colmoc, 
probably,  too,  as  Calmaiff.  In  the  Irish  martyrologies  he 
is  usually  called  Mochvlmof/,  bishop  of  Dromore.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  be  evi- 
dently flourished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  0th  cen- 
tury, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Colman  Ela,  who 
flourished  half  a  century  later.  About  500,  be  founded 
the  noble  monastery  of  Dromore.  He  compiled,  like 
others  of  his  time,  a  rule  for  bis  monks.  He  was  buried 
in  Dromore.  As  Colmac,  Colmoc,  and  Calmaig,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  several  dedications  in  Scotland.  In  the 
Scotch  calendars  bis  feast  is  June  0,  and  in  the  Irish, 
June  7  (Todd  and  Beeves,  Mart.  Ihmnj.  p.  149;  Laui- 
gan, Feci  Hist,  of  Inland,  i,  4*24,  431  sq.;  Todd,  Book 
of  Hymns,  Fasc.  i,  100  sq. ;  and  St.  Patrick:  p.  131). 

21.  Of  Cdendalough,  was  the  son  of  lithecar.  His 
festival  is  Dec.  12.  He  died  A.D.  060,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  several  other  Colmnns  in  the  third  class 
of  Irish  saints  (Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Inland,  iii,  4; 
Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.  30-1). 

22.  Of  Olcm-Dclmhaic,  is  commemorated  Nov.  12. 
The  history  of  this  Colman  is  very  obscure,  but  his 
memory  is  preserved  iu  the  dedication  at  Clara  or  (Ta- 
ragh,  in  Kilkenny. 

23.  Of  Lindisfarnc  and  Inis-bo-finn,  being  connect- 
ed with  two  countries,  has  a  double  commemorat  ion,  in 
Scotland  on  Feb.  18,  and  in  Ireland  on  Aug.  8.  He  was 
consecrated,  A.D.  001,  as  bishop  Finan's  successor  in 
the  see  of  Lindisfarnc.  He  attended  the  council  of 
Whitby  in  664  on  the  Easter  controversy,  where  be 
represented  the  Scottish  party,  and  was  defeated.  See 
Wilkkii).  Accompanied  by  all  his  Scottish  or  Irish 
monks,  and  about  thirty  of  The  English,  St.  Colman  re- 
turned to  his  parent  monastery  of  Hy.  Soon  after, 
A.D.  068,  he  sailed  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  dwelt  on 
the  island  called  Iuishbotin.  Owing  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween his  disciples.be  built  another  monastery  at  Mayo, 
where  he  placed  his  English  monks,  while  he  ami  the 
others  remained  at  Iuisbbolln,  where  he  died  Aug.  8. 
A.D.  676,  and  where  the  ruins  of  his  church  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  town-land  of  Knock  (Bcde,  Feci.  Ilitt.  iii, 
c  25:  iv,  c.  4  ;  Lauigan,  Feci.  Hist,  of  Inland,  iii,  59  sq. ; 
Neander.  tint.  Church  Hist.  [Kdinb.  1849 J  v,  28  sq.; 
Forbes,  A'-//,  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.  303, 3<H). 

24.  Of  Linn-Uachaille,  or  Latin,  is  commemorated 
March  30.  Colgan  (.4  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  792,  798),  who 
has  collected  all  the  scattered  notices  regarding  this 
saint,  says  that  his  mother  was  Lassarn,  and  he  was  n 
native  of  l  ister.  He  had  two  or  three  churches,  in 
which  he  is  commemorated  as  above,  aiul  also  Oct.  SO. 
He  died  March  30,  A.D.  699,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters.  This  saint  is  often  called  Mocholmoc  (L*lli- 
gan,  Feci.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii.  140;  Todd  ami  Beeves. 
J/urr.  Donnj.  p.  91,  289;  O'Donovan,  Four  Masttrs,  i, 
300  n.). 

25.  Otherwise  called  Mocholmog,  of  Lismore,  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  21.  His  father  was  Finbarr.  Colman 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ccnnfaeladh,  king  of  Ireland, 
who  died  A.D.  769.    After  the  death  of  St.  Jarula,  or 
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Hicrlog,  Jan.  16,  A.D.  699,  Col  man  micceeded  him  as 
bishop  and  abbot  of  Lismore,  whither  scholars  were  at- 
tracted from  all  quarters.  Colman  died  Jan.  22,  A.D. 
703  (Colgan,  .-1  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  164, 165 ;  Lanigan,  /'"•■'. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  iit,  145-147 ;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i, 
897  sq.). 

26.  Also  called  Alainn,  ia  commemorated  Dec  14. 
His  identity  ia  uncertain. 

27.  Otherwise  known  as  Dubhchuilemt,  of  Dun  in 
the  Kenna,  and  of  many  other  places,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  24.  He  flourished  A.D.  670,  and  was  contempo- 
rary with  sainta  Kevin,  Mobhi,  Clairenech,  Colman  of 
Doiremor,  Colman  Ela,etc.  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  Colman  of  Cloyne,  whose  festival  ia  on  the  same 
day  (Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  193,  col.  1). 

28.  Surnamed  Eala,  Ela,  or  Colmanellus,  ia  com- 
memorated Sept.  26.  He  was  the  son  of  Beognai.  By 
his  mother,  Mdr,  he  was  a  nephew  of  St.  Columba.  He 
was  born  in  Glennaichle,  now  Glenelly,  A.D.  555.  He 
founded  the  monaster.-  at  Lann-Eala,  in  Ferceall  (now 
Lynally).  He  probably  died  A.D.  611  (O'Donovan, 
Four  Matters,  i,  285 ;  Lanigan,  EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii, 
304  sq.).  Many  places  in  Ayrshire  and  Argyleshire 
were  dedicated  to  hia  memory  (Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scott. 
Saints,  p.  305). 

29.  Otherwise  named  Finn,  is  commemorated  April 
4.  In  the  daya  when  it  waa  customary  to  join  com- 
panions under  one  leader  for  Christian  teaching  and 
practice,  we  find  Colman  Finn  in  the  litany  of  St.  Acn- 
gus  (Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum, p. 436  n* ;  Reeves,  Adam- 
nan,  p.  300).  He  died  A.D.  771,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  who  call  htm  "  Colum  Finn  the  anchoret." 

30.  Also  called  Imramha,  of  Fathan  Beg,  in  Inia 
Eoghain,  ia  commemorated  July  8.  Among  the  abbots 
and  saints  of  the  Church  of  Fahan,  where  Colgan  nays 
there  was  at  one  time  a  noble  monastery,  and  now  there 
is  only  a  parish  church,  there  is  cited,  without  date, 
"8.  Colmanua  cogn.  Imromha,  etc"  He  is  placed  in 
the  list  before  St.  Murua  or  Mura,  who  must  have  died 
sometime  before  A.D.658,  aa  that  is  the  date  given  for 
the  death  of  Cellach,  St.  Mura's  successor  (Lanigan, 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  Irehind,  ii,  87,  38). 

31.  Surnamed  Itadach,  or  "  The  Thirsty,"  ia  com- 
memorated March  5.  Hia  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
calendars,  yet  his  faithfulness  is  dulv  chronicled  in  the 
Lift  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Evinua  and"  Jocelyne.  In  his 
strict  observance  of  the  rule  of  fasting  he  would  not 
quench  his  thirst  in  the  harvest-field,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence at  Trian  Conchobuir  about  A.D.  445  (Lanigan, 
EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  319). 

32.  Also  called  Mdr,  son  of  Luachan,  is  commemo- 
rated June  17. 

33.  Surnamed  Muiliun,  "  of  the  Mill,"  ia  commemo- 
rated Jan.  1.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  Doire  Cha- 
ochain  (now  Derrykeighan).  In  St.  Acngus's  tract  on 
the  Mothers  of  the  Irish  Saints,  his  mother  ia  given  as 
Bronach,  the  daughter  of  Milchu,  son  of  Buan,  with 
whom  Su  Patrick  was  in  captivity.  This  Bronach  is 
also  given  aa  the  mother  of  St.  Mochaoi,  or  Caelan,  who 
died  A.D.  497,  and  others,  which  is  the  only  clue  we 
have  to  the  period  when  he  lived  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Doneg.  p.  3 ;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i,  18). 

34.  Surnamed  Priscus,  A.D.  800,  ia  not  to  be  found 
in  the  calendars,  but  Hector  BoethuU  gives  a  Colmanua 
Priscus,  who,  with  St.  Medan,  St.  Modan,  and  St.  Euchi- 
nus,  was  preacher  among  the  Picta  and  Scots  (Scotor. 
Hist.  lib.  viii,  foL  151  a,  ed.  1575).  He  was  patron  saint 
of  the  Church  of  Llangolman  and  of  Capel  Colman,  in 
Pembrokeshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  190). 

35.  Also  called  Strllain,  of  Tir-tla-(»las  (now  Terry- 
glass,  in  Tipperary),  is  commemorated  May  26.  Little 
appears  to  be  known  regarding  him.  He  died  A.D.624 
(Colgan,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  247  n* ;  Lanigan,  EccL  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  *,  24). 

36.  Otherwise  named  Ua  Cluasaigh.  This  Colman 
is  of  unknown  parentage.  He  waa  Fer-I^eghinn,  or 
lecturer  in  the  theological  school  at  Cork,  and  is  best 


known  as  the  tutor  or  master  of  St.  Cumin  Foda  of 
Clonferu  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  hia  pupil.  It  '» 
quoted  by  the  Four  Masters  at  A.D.  661.  H  e  composed 
a  hymn,  intended  as  a  protection  against  the  plague ;  it 
ia  given,  with  translation  and  notes,  in  the  Book  of 
Hymns  edited  by  Dr.  Todd.  He  died  during  a  pesti- 
lence in  Ireland,  about  A.D.  661  or  662  (Todd,  Book  of 
Hymns,  Fasc.  i,  86,  93 ;  ii,  121  sq. ;  O'Donovan,  Four 
Masters,  i,  271,  272). 

37.  Also  styled  Ua  Fiachrach,  of  Senbotha  (now 
Templeshambo,  in  Wexford),  is  commemorated  Oct. 27. 
He  was  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Brec,  and  was  related  to 
Niali  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  This  Colman  was  a  coo- 
temporary  of  St.  Colman  Macduach,  and  of  St.  Maidoc 
of  Ferus,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  His  monastery  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Leinster.  The  year  of  hia  death  is  unknown 
(Lanigan,  EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  2,  5;  Todd  and 
Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  287). 

38.  Also  designated  as  Ua  Eire,  waa  abbot  of  Clo- 
nard,  and  died  A.D.  700.  His  chief  feast  waa  Dec.  5, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  also  commemorated  Feb.  9 
(Colgan,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  406,  c  5 ;  Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Doneg.  p.  327).    See  No.  18. 

39.  Likewise  styled  Ua  Liathairt,  ■  doctor,"  A.D.  725, 
is  commemorated  July  25.  Colgan  calls  him  bishop  of 
Lismore  and  a  famous  doctor,  and  says  he  died  about  A.D. 
725,  which  is  the  year  given  in  the  Four  A/asters  as  the 
date  when  "  S.  Colman  O'Liadain,  a  select  doctor,  died." 

40.  Of  Uamhach  (Huamacensis),  scribe  of  Armagh, 
died  in  725,  and  is  commemorated  Nov.  24  (Todd  and 
Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  817). 

41.  Commemorated  Oct.  1,  is  supposed  to  be  Colman 
of  Cill-mic-Eoghain,  who  is  of  the  race  of  Colla-da- 
Chrioch.  See  No.  16.  Colgan  numbers  among  the 
sainta  of  the  family  of  Oirghialli  (Oriel),  and  race  of 
Colla-da-Chrioch,  St.  Colman,  surnamed  KUU,  son  of 
Eoghain,  etc.,  and  gives  hia  feast  aa  Oct.  1 — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Colman,  Ebenezer,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Ashby,  Mass.  In  1815  he  graduated  from 
Brown  University;  subsequently  studied  theology  at 
Rindgo,  N.  IL,  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Seth  Pay- 
son,  and  after  three  years  was  ordained  pastor  at  Tiver- 
ton, R.  I.  His  fields  of  labor  comprised  much  of  Rhode 
bland  and  New  Hampshire  until  1842,  when  he  re- 
moved to  western  New  York,  where  he  remained  untQ 
1855.  The  last  three  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent 
with  the  Church  at  Lamoille,  111.  He  resided  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  during  the  last  year  of  hia  life,  and  died 
there,  J une  1 5, 1859,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  His  preach- 
ing ia  said  to  have  been  solemn  and  convincing.  See 
Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  84. 

Colman.  Henry,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
in  Boaton,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 1785,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1805.  He  waa  ordained,  and  installed 
minister  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  ia 
Hingham  in  1807,  where  he  remained  until  1820. 
From  1825  to  1831  he  officiated  aa  pastor  of  a  new  Uni- 
tarian society  in  Salem,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Deer- 
field,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He  waa 
appointed  agricultural  commissioner  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  after  passing  considerable  time  in 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  in  that  state,  and  in  prepar- 
ing several  reports,  spent  six  years  (1842-48)  in  Europe. 
The  results  of  his  observations  during  this  time  were 
published  on  his  return.  In  1849  he  revisited  Europe 
in  the  hope  of  benefiting  hia  health,  but  died  in  Lon- 
don soon  after  his  arrival,  Aug.  14, 1849.  He  published 
a  great  number  of  single  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  213. 

Colman,  James,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 1794.  He  was  ordained  there 
Sept,  10, 1817,  having  received  hia  appointment  as  a 
missionary  the  May  previous.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta 
April  15, 1818.  After  remaining  for  a  time  in  Rangoon, 
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he  moored  to  Chittagong,  and  thence  to  Cox's  Bazaar, 
Not.  12,  1821.    He  died  of  jungle  fever,  July  4,  1822. . 
Mr.  Colman  was  a  voung  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  con 
I  to  his  work.  (J.CS.) 


Colman,  Robert,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
m  bom  at  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1805.  He  united  with 
the  Church  in  London  in  his  sixteenth  vear;  entered 
the  ministry  in  1829;  retired  from  the  active  work 
in  1867;  resided  first  at  Hardway,  Goeport;  went  to 
Bt  Helen's  in  October,  1871,  and  died  there,  Nov.  17 
ensuing.  He  clearly  explained  and  earnestly  enforced 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1872,  p.  17. 

Colmar,  Johann.  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg,  June  19,  1684.  He  studied  at  Altdorf, 
where,  in  1709,  he  became  magister,  on  presenting  hia 
Ik  Stoieorum  et  Peripateticorum  Circa  Gradum  Neces- 
titatis  UoRorvm  Exttrnorum  ad  Summam  Beatitudinem 
Lfuerptatione.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Jena, 
be  was  appointed,  in  1715,  inspector  of  the  alumni  at 
Altdorf.  In  1719  he  was  called  to  his  native  place  as 
rector  of  the  hospital-school,  and  died  April  2,  1737. 
He  wrote,  A  ntihenoticon  seu  de  Causa  Negati  Luthera- 
ns Inttr  et  Calcinianos  Unionis  Successus  IHsquisitio 
Xrikodo  Mathematica  InstUuta  (I714):-Z>up.  de  Sum- 
•ui  Juderorum  Astorgia,  ad  Mi-!,,  u,  5  (1716)  :—De  Af- 
ftcttttm  Caussis  (1719).  See  Wills,  Sumberger  6'e- 
Itkrten-Lexibon  f  Jocher,  Allgemnnes  Gelehrten-Lcxiion, 

kx.  (a  p.) 

Colmar,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1816,  where  he  labored 
nntil  his  sudden  death,  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  Sept. 
15, 1818.  Colmar  was  a  voung  man  of  genuine  piety. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1819. 

Colmar,  Joseph  Lud  wig.  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  June  22, 
1760.  Having  received  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  royal  college  of  his  native  place.  In 
H02  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  died  Dec  15, 
1818.  Besides  sermons  and  pastoral  letters,  he  pub- 
lished Sententia  S.  Ignatii  pro  Quolibet  die  Mensis  Dis- 
tribute (Mavence,  1809-12).  See  Doring,  I  He  GeUhrten 
Theolooen  Ikutschlands,  i,  261  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
fi*oW.*.h\113,147.    (B.  I'.) 

Colmenares,  Dirgo  nic,  a  Spanish  historian,  was 
born  at  Segovia  in  1586.  He  entered  the  priestly  order 
•bile  very  young,  and  was  for  a  long  time  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Segovia.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
f'«r  he  resolved  to  write  the  history  of  his  native  city, 
ind  spent  fourteen  years  in  collecting  the  necessary  in- 
formation. At  last,  in  1634,  he  published  his  book,  the 
rim  of  the  kind  written  in  Spain.  It  waa  entitled 
HJtorui  de  la  Insigne  Cittdad  de  Sigoeia  y  Compendia 
d*  las  Bistorias  de  CastiUa  (Segovia,  1634).  He  died 
in  1651.   See  Hoefer,  Stmt.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

ColmuB.  an  early  Scotch  saint,  is  said  by  Camera- 
rios  and  Dempster  to  have  been  a  bishop  of  the  Orkney 
Wands,  and  is  commemorated  on  March  9  and  June  6. 
Bat  the  name  probably  belongs  to  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals, and  may  be  the  same  as  the  Colmach,  Colman, 
tnd  Co/me  of  the  Scotch  calendars,  and  of  the  litany 
of  Dnnkeld  (Forbes,  Kid.  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.  805,  306). 
-Smith,  Diet  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Colobium  (KoXofitov)  waa  a  tunic  with  very  short 
ileeves  only,  and  fitting  closely  about  the  arm.  The 
tradition  was  that  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome,  ordered 
that  deacons  should  wear  dalmatics  in  offices  of  holy 
ministry,  in  place  of  the  colobia,  which  had  previously 
been  in  use.  From  this  circumstance  of  the  colobium 
being  regarded  as  the  special  vestment  of  a  deacon,  it 
is  sometimes  called  lebiton  (i.  e.  leriton)  or  UbUonarium, 
s  word  which  reappears  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  of  the 
5th  and  later  centuries  (Xtfkruv).  The  monastic  colo- 
oium  in  Palestine,  if  not  elsewhere,  had  upon  it  a  purple 


"  sign,"  probably  a  cross,  used,  perhaps,  as  a  mark  of 
service  under  Christ.  Examples  of  the  Greek  colobium 
may  be  seeu  in  the  ancient  mosaics  of  the  4th  century, 
in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalutiica.— Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Cologna,  Abraham  da,  an  Italian  rabbi,  was  born 
at  Mantua  in  1755.  Having  devoted  himself  from  youth 
to  the  study  of  Jewish  theology  and  philosophy,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  College  of  the  JMti  at  Man- 
tua, and  in  1806  was  called  to  Paris  as  ecclesiastical 
member  of  the  body  of  distinguished  Israelites  assem- 
bled by  Napoleon.  In  1808  he  waa  appointed  one  of 
the  three  grand  rabbis  of  the  central  consistory;  in 
1812  its  president,  and  in  1826  left  Paris  to  assume  the 
office  of  first  rabbi  at  Trieste.  He  died  there  in  1832. 
Cologna  was  one  of  the  principal  collaborators  of  the 
Israelite  Francois,  a  periodical,  published  for  some  time 
at  Paris.  He  also  left  a  pamphlet  upon  the  work  of 
M.  Bail,  Les  Jutfs  au  Dix-Xntviime  Siicle,  and  another 
on  the  same  work,  addressed  to  Sylvester  of  Sacy.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Cologne,  Couxcit*  of  (Concilium  Caloniense  or 
A gripfnnense),  were  provincial  synods  as  follows: 

I.  Said  to  have  been  held  A.D.  846,  to  condemn  Eu- 
phratas,  bishop  of  Cologne  (for  denying  our  Lord's  di- 
vinity), who  waa,  however,  at  Sardica  as  an  orthodox 
bishop  the  year  after  (Pagi  ad  an.  346,  n.  6 ;  Manai, 
ConciL  ii,  1371-1878).  Baroniua  and  Cave  think  the 
council  spurious.  Sirmond  supposes  that  Eiiphratas  re- 
canted; others  that  he  was  acquitted;  others  that  there 
were  two  successive  bishops  of  Cologne  so  named. 

II.  Another  council  is  reported  to  have  been  held 
in  782,  under  Charlemagne,  but  this  was  apparently  a 
political  council;  nothing  ia  known  of  it  ecclesiastical- 
ly (Labbe  and  Cosaart,  ConciL  vi,  1827,  from  Eginhard). 
—Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

III.  Held  April  1,887.  In  it  the  ancient  canons  were 
confirmed,  and  censures  pronounct.l  against  those  who 
pillaged  the  property  of  the  Church,  oppressed  the  poor, 
and  married  within  the  forbidden  limits.  See  Labbe, 
ConciL  xi,  396. 

IV.  Held  March  12,  1260,  by  Conrad,  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  it  were  drawn  up  fourteen  canons  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  clergy,  aud  eighteen  fur  monks.  Among 
the  former: 


1.  Is  directed  against  those  of  the  clergy  who  kept  mis- 
tresses: forbids  them  to  be  present  at  the  marnnge  of 
their  children,  or  tn  leovc  them  anything  hy  will. 

8.  Declares  that  all  clergy  should  know  how  to  read, 
and  to  chant  the  praises  of  God,  and  orders  such  as  can- 
not do  so  to  provide  a  deputy. 

7.  Orders  that  In  churches  belonging  to  canons.  If  there 
be  no  dormitory,  one  shall  forthwith  be  built,  and  that 
the  said  canons  shall  occupy  it,  that  they  mny  always  be 
ready  to  assist  at  matins :  also  forbids  tbem  to  eat  or  eleep 
out  of  the  confines  of  their  church,  i.  e.  the  dormitory. 


See  Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  784. 

V.  Held  in  1266,  by  Engilbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Fifty-four  canons  were  drawn  up,  which  are  chiefly 
against  the  plunderers  of  the  Church,  and  those  who 
killed,  injured,  and  defrauded  ecclesiastics.  The  last  or- 
ders that  the  names  of  sacrilegious  persons  shall  be  kept 
in  a  book,  and  constantly  read  out.  See  Labbe,  ConciL 
xi,  835. 

VI.  Held  in  1280,  by  Sifridus  (Sifroi),  archbishop  of 
Cologne,    Eighteen  canons  were  drawn  up. 

1.  Relates  to  the  life  and  conversation  or  the  clergy,  ai 
forbid*  them  to  play  at  games  of  chance ;  directs  them 
•ay  dally  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

8.  Relates  to  the  state,  etc,  of  the  religious,  and 
monks  or  nuns  to  have  any  sort  of  property. 

T.  Treats  at  length  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
directs  that  before  celebrating  tbe  communion  the  priests 
•hall  have  said  matins  and  prime,  and  have  contested,  If 
they  have  the  opportunity. 

8.  Treats  of  the  i 

9.  Of  orders. 

10.  Of  i 


See  Labbe,  ConcU.  xi,  1107. 
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VII.  Held  about  the  year  1300,  by  Wichbold,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne;  twenty-two  canons  were  published. 

2.  Order?  denim  to  deliver  in  writing  a  list  of  all  non- 
resident incumbents  in  their  deaneries. 

15.  Order*  nil  priests  in  the  diocese  to  excite  their  par- 
ishioner* tu  coutnbute  towards  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne. 

17.  Orders  that  the  clerks  appointed  to  ring  the  hells 
shall  not  be  illiterate  persons,  but,  if  occasion  require, 
able  to  asMft  the  priest  at  the  altar. 

Sec  Labbe,  Condi  si,  1 430. 

VIII.  Held  March  '.».  1310,  by  Henry,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  three  bishops;  twenty-nine  canons  were 
published. 

It  Directs  that  the  epistles  nnd  gospels  shall  be  rend 
only  bv  persons,  in  holy  orders. 

10.  Directs  that  tln^e  persons  whose  office  it  is  to  ring 
the  church  bells  shall  know  how  to  read,  in  order  that 
thev  may  be  able  to  make  the  responses;  nnd  also  that 
Uiev  shall  wear  the  alb  during  divine  service. 

17.  Directs  that  the  rural  deans  shall  provide  that  all 
their  churches  Ik?  furnished  with  proper  ornaments. 

21.  Forbids  to  pronounce  a  curse  against  any  person  in 
the  church,  or  to  sing  the  Media  Vita  ngaiust  any  one, 
without  the  bishop's  leave 

23.  Directs  that  in  futnre  the  year  shnll  commence  at 
the  festival  of  Christina*,  accordiug  lo  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man church. 

Others  forbid  parishioners  to  receive  the  holy  commu- 
nion, at  K.ister,  nt  the  hands  of  nny  but  their  own  cu- 
rates; order  uuns  to  keep  close  to  their  cloisters,  nnd 
monks  to  observe  strictly  the  rule  or  poverty. 

See  Labbe,  Concil.  xi,  1517. 

IX.  Held  in  14  23,  by  Thierry,  archbishop  of  Cologne ; 
eleven  canons  were  decreed. 

Araone  other  things,  it  was  ordered  that  clergymen 
convicted  of  incontinence  should  l>e  deposed,  If,  after  due 
warning,  they  did  not  amend  their  scandalous  life;  that 
priests  alone  shall  be  named  to  preach  Indulgence  and  to 
collect  alms;  that  ennons  and  other  clerks  refrain  from 
talking  during  divine  service,  under  penalty  of  losing  al- 
lowance. 

The  ninth  canon  Is  directed  against  the  doctrines  of 
Wydiffe  and  John  lluss. 

Sec  Labbe,  Concil.  xii,  300. 

X.  Held  in  1452,  by  cardinal  Cusa,  legate  a  latere 
fur  Germany. 

Here  it  was  decreed  that  a  provincial  council  should  be 
held  at  Cologne  every  three  years,  so  that  a  synod  should 
occur  annually  In  one  of  the  three  dioceses;  that  all 
Jews  of  both  sexes,  should  have  their  dress  mnrked  with 
a  circle,  in  order  to  distinguish  them;  that  the  clergy 
should  keep  their  hair  cut  short ;  nl»o,  that  processions 
with  the  holy  sacrament  should  not  be  permitted  to  lake 
place  too  frequently,  aud  then  thai  all  should  be  done 
with  extreme  reverence. 

See  Labbe,  Concil.  xiii,  1378. 

XL  Held  in  1536,  by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, assisted  by  his  suffragans,  and  several  others. 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  divided  into  fourteen  arti- 
cles, each  article  containing  several  decree*  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church. 

Art.  I  Consists  of  thirty-six  canons,  nnd  treats  of  the 
duties  of  bishops,  especially  in  ordaining  and  visiting. 
Among  other  things :  4.  Buying  nnd  selling  of  benefices, 
nnd  worldly  motives  in  giving  them,  arc  denounced  ns 
detestable  ;  also,  32.  Pluralities  are  condemned,  and  those 
who  have  the  pope's  license  for  a  plurality  of  benefices 
are  bidden  to  inquire  of  their  consciences  whether  they 
have  God's  license  also. 

Art-  II  Helates  to  the  offices  of  the  Church,  etc.,  and  con- 
tains thirty-two  canons.  Bishops  are  exhorted  to  reform 
their  breviaries  where  they  arc  defective,  nnd  to  purge 
out  all  false  or  doubtful  legends,  which  have  been  Insert- 
ed {wscimuA  <i»a  inrxtria)  instead  of  passages  from  Holy 
Scripture;  directions  are  given  that  the  breviary  be  re- 
cited with  reverence  and  attention,  nnd  that  the  mass  be 
Celebrated  with  proper  devotion.  15.  Defines  (he  proper 
use  of  organs,  which,  it  states,  are  intended  to  excite  de- 
votion, and  not  profane  emotions  of  joy.  With  regard  to 
the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  It  states  (225  that 
pride,  luxury,  anil  avarice  are  the  principal  causes  of  their 
evil  reputation  ;  and  (in  2.1,  24,  25>  that  they  ought  to  ab- 
stain from  great  feasts  and  good  living,  and  from  drunk- 
enness and  other  like  vices. 

Arts  III,  IV,  nnd  V  relate  to cnthedral  and  other  chnrch- 
cs,  and  those  who  serve  them,  to  the  mendicant  frinrs,  etc., 
and  contain  in  all  fifty-seven  canons  Canons  arc  ordered 
to  live  canonical]*',  ns  their  name  import.-,  to  remember 
the  original  Intention  of  their  Institution,  which  was,  that 


they  should  dwell  together,  etc.;  if  they  fall  on  any  occa- 
sion to  be  present  at  mass  nfter  the  epistle,  or  at  the 
hours  after  the  first  psalm,  thev  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
allowance.  Non-residence  is  forbidden.  Persons  h  iving 
cure  of  souls  are  exhorted  to  be  careful  to  exhibit  a  pat- 
tern to  their  fl>>cks. 

Art.  VI.  Relates  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
contains  twentv-scven  canons;  states  that  the  preacher 
ought  constantly  to  read  in  nnd  meditate  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  hearers;  to  avoid  profane  eloquence  and 
worldly  declamation,  nnd  everything  tending  to  the  ridicu- 
lous ;  shows  how  the  clergy  are  to  instruct  the  people 
upon  controverted  subjects,  and  to  repress  vice.  Canon 
20.  Directs  that  the  decalogue  and  creed  shall  be  plainly 
recited  immediately  nfter  the  sermon. 

Art.  VII.  delates  to  the  sncrnmeuts  of  the  Chursh,  and 
contains  fifty-two  canons.  It  reckons  seven  sacraments  ; 
directs  that  the  clergy  should  instruct  the  people  that  the 
visible  part  of  n  sacrament  is  but  the  sensible  sigu  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  soul;  it  treats  of  each  of  the 
seven  sacraments  in  detail.  Among  other  things,  it  de- 
clares that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  pure  conscience,  a  heart  truly  peui- 
tent,  and  a  livelv  faith,  to  realize  the  truth  of  Christ'- 
body  offered  nnd  his  blood  |x>urcd  forth  in  that  sacra- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
canon  1ft  directs  the  priest  to  teach  those  of  bis  parish- 
loners  who  are  hurt  at  the  denial  of  the  cup,  that  the  lay- 
man, who  receives  the  bread  only,  receives  ns  fn!lr  and 
completely  both  the  body  aud  the  blood  of  our  Lord  ns 
the  priest  does,  who  receives  in  both  kinds;  that  the 
Church,  out  of  reverence  to  the  sacrament,  nnd  for  the 
salvation  of  the  faithful,  hath  thought  proper  so  to  order 
it.  nnd  that,  consequently,  the  laity,  Wing  assured  that 
they  do  receive  both  the  body  and  blood  ofC'hrist,  should 
submit  to  its  judgment. 

Art.  VIII.  Containing  seven  canons, is  upon  the  snbject 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy;  It  forbids  any  fee  for 
the  ndmiiiistrntion  of  the  sacraments  or  for  burial*;  it 
also  enjoins  the  restoration  of  tithes  by  those  laymen 
who  had  usurped  them. 

Art.  IX.  Contaiulug  twenty-one  canons,  speaks  off  the 
usages  nnd  customs  of  the  Church  ;  directs  that  fasting, 
being  an  ordinance  or  the  Church,  may  not  be  neglected, 
and  declares  that  to  eat  sumptuous  breakfasts  on  day  *■  a|>- 
poluled  to  be  observed  with  fasting,  Is  not  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Cbon  h's  injunction  ;  It  also  cxnlnins  the  ap- 
pointment or  Rogation  davs,  and  den  lares  that  Sunday  is 
lo  bo  observed  and  kept  holy;  that  on  that  day  it  i-  the 
duty  of  the  faithful  to  hear  mass  and  the  sermon,  and  to 
sing  the  p-nlms  nnd  hymns;  forbids  fairs  to  be  held  on 
that  dnv,  nnd  the  frequenting  of  taverns. 

Art.  X.  Contains  niuetceu  canous,  aud  relate*  to  mo- 
nastic discipline 

Art.  XI.  Contains  eight  canons,  relating  to  almshouses, 
hospitals,  and  similar  establishments;  states  that  it  is  the 
bishop's  duty  to  look  nfter  the  repair  ofth<#e  which  have 
fallen  into  decay,  nnd  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
those  persons:  who  dwell  in  them. 

Art.  XII.  Contains  uiue  canons,  relating  to  schools,  11- 
tararles,  etc 

Art.  XIII.  Relates  to  contests  about  ecclesiastical  jar us- 
dictlon,  etc.,  and  contains  four  canons. 

Art.  XIV.  Relates  to  episcopal  and  other  visitations,  aud 
contains  twenty-four  canons. 

Sec  Labbe,  Concil.  xiv,  4*4. 

XII.  Held  in  1549,  by  Adolphus,  archbishop.  Sev- 
eral statutes  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church;  the  six  principal  methods  recommended  are 
the  following: 

1.  It  was  ordered  that  the  education  of  the  yonntrshoold 
be  confided  to  those  persons  only  w  hose  purity  or  faith  nnd 
life  was  known,  aud  who  had  nudergone  an  examination 
by  the  ordinary,  or  by  persons  approved  by  him.  Th:>t  no 
suspected  or  heretical  works  should  be  allowed  in  col- 
leges or  universities. 

2.  it  is  declared  thnt  the  exnmlnnfion  of  candidates  for 
orders,  nnd  of  persons  to  be  Instituted  to  lieueflces,  l*>- 
longs  lo  the  bishop  alone,  or  to  persons  authorized  by 
him ;  and  that  th.»sc  who  desire  to  be  ordaiued  shall  give 
public  notice  of  the  same. 

3.  The  clergy  are  ordered  to  Inflict  the  penalty  enjoined 
by  the  canous  upon  those  whose  sins  have  deserved  It, 
and  not  to  remit  it  for  money.    Pluralities  are  forbidden. 

4.  The  end  of  episcopal  visitations  is  declared  to  he  the 
correction  of  vice,  nnd  the  restoration  of  purity  of  life 
and  discipline.  Bishops  are  exhorted  to  take  but  few 
followers  with  them  in  their  visitations,  to  avoid  burden- 
ing their  clergy. 

6.  The  necessity  of  holding  ecclesiastical  synods  i« 
shown,  in  order  to  preserve  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  iu  their  integrity,  and  to  maintain  puritv  of 
morals,  to  Insure  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

6.  Treats  of  the  re-establishment  of  i 
cipllnc. 


These  statutes  were  approved  by  the 
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un- patent.  See  Labbe,  Condi  sir,  627.  — Landon, 
Mm.  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Cologne,  Daniel,  and  William  of.    Sec  COlln. 

Colomb.  Jean,  a  learned  French  theologian,  was 
Urn  at  Limoges,  Now  12,  1688.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictuic  Older  in  1707,  and  died  in  1773.  Having  be- 
come collaborator  of  Rivet,  he  continued,  after  the 
death  of  l  hat  scholar,  the  Bistoire  Littiraire  de  la 
Frnnce.  He  also  wrote  Histoire  de  r  Abba  ye  de  Saint- 
Ybuet*  du  .Vans  (still  iu  MS.).  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Eiy.  Ghiroh,  s.  v. 

Colomba,  Saint  (1),  a  Christian  virgin,  called  the 
first  martyr  of  Celtic  Gaul,  suffered  at  Sens  tinder  Mar- 
cus Aurt-lius,  according  to  one  authority,  but  according 
to  other  and  more  probable  accounts,  under  the  emperor 
Aureliati.  about  273.  In  the  7th  century  she  was  an  ob- 
ject of  great  veneration  at  Paris,  and  Dagobcrt  caused 
a  magnificent  shrine  to  be  placed  in  the  Benedictine 
church  at  Sens,  in  honor  of  her.  This  was  destroyed 
when  the  church  was  pillaged  by  the  Calvinists.  She 
b  commemorated  as  St.  Cotuiitba  on  Dec.  31.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, Sow,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colomba,  Saint  (2),  a  Spanish  martyr,  was  born  at 
Cordova.  While  very  young  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  her  sister.  Elizabeth,  in  the  monastery  of  Taben- 
n».  Being  driven  from  this  place,  together  with  the 
ether  uniis  by  the  Moors,  she  took  refuge  at  Cordova, 
lod,  when  arraigned,  boldly  declared  herself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  was  beheaded  Oct.  17,  853.  Her  body,  which 
•*«  thrown  into  the  Guadalquivir,  was  recovered  by 
the  Christians  and  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eulalia 
st  Cordova,  An  onler  of  St.  Colomba  was  founded  in 
1379  by  Jr.hn  I,  hut  it  did  not  survive  its  founder.  Sec 
hVfer,  ,V«rr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.v. 

Colomban.    Sec  Columbancs. 

Colombano,  Antonio  Maria,  an  Italian  painter, 
i  native  of  Correggio,  flourished  from  1596  to  1616. 
Tk-re  are  fifteen  pictures  mentioned  as  executed  by 
this  artiit,  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Virpn  and  the  infancy  of  Christ.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Slut,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Colombel.  Nicolas,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Solteville.  near  Rouen,  in  1616,  studied  under  Lesueur, 
and  subsequently  visited  Home  for  improvement.  He 
•M  elected  professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  in 
I70&  Among  his  best  productions,  at  Versailles,  are 
J/'*-*  Surol  by  Pharaoh!' $  Daughter  and  Mom*  De- 
fendiny  the  Daughters  of  Jethro.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1717.  "  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  9.  v.; 
Huefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colombiere,  Claude  he  la,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
f-m  at  Saint-Symphorien,  near  Lyons,  in  1641.  He 
»a$  t*  i>  years  court-preacher  to  the  duke  of  York,  af- 
tenrarda  James  II  of  England,  but  was  eventually  ban- 
bkd.and  retired  to  Parai,in  Burgundy,  where  he  died, 
Fctu  13,  1682.  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  and  became 
noted  for  his  "  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  a 
sentiment  which  the  notorious  Marie  Alacoquc  carried 
t'»  the  extreme  of  fanaticism.  His  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished (Lyons,  1757,  6  vols.),  also  a  few  treatises  on  prac- 
tical religion.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dirt.  s.  v. 

Colombini,  Giovanni  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
tfhonl,       horn  at  Trevigi  about  1700,  and  studied  uu- 
•kr  Svbaniano  Ricci.    His  chief  works  arc  in  the  con- 
of  the  I>ominicans  at  Trevigi.    See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist.:/ the  Fine  Arts, 

Colombini,  San  Giovanni,  a  noted  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic, was  a  mcml>cr  of  a  distinguished  family  in 
Sienna,  and  a  magistrate  there.  It  is  said  that  one 
tar,  being  obliged  to  wait  for  his  repast,  his  wife  gave 
f'lm  as  a  means  of  diversion  the  /.ins  of  the  Saints  to 
This  so  impressed  him  that  he  resigned  his  civil 
'See.  proceeded  to  distribute  a  great  part  of  his  goods 
to  the  poor,  turned  his  house  into  a  hospital,  and  col- 


lected a  number  of  disciples,  who  received  from  the 
people  the  name  Jesuates,  because  they  often  spoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  a  loud  voice.  Crban  V  approved  this 
novel  institution,  under  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
These  Jesuntes  were  originally  laymen,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  medicaments,  but  in 
1606  they  received  permission  to  take  sacred  orders. 
They  were  suppressed  iu  1661)  by  Clement  IX.  Colom- 
bini died  July  31,  1367.  See  Hoefer,  Xuvv.  Biog.  Cine- 
rale,  s,  v. 

Colomies  (Lat.  Colomesius),  Pai  l,  a  learned 
French  Protestant,  was  born  at  1*  Rochelle,  Dec.  2, 
1638.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Saumur, 
learned  Hebrew  under  the  celebrated  Cappel,  allied 
himself  at  Paris  with  Isaac  Vossius,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Holland.  In  1081  he  went  to  England,  and  Ijc- 
came  librarian  to  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
lost  this  place  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace  of  his  pro- 
tector, and  died  of  chagrin  at  London.  Jan.  13.  1692.  He 
wrote,  Gallia  Orientalis  (Hague,  1665):  —  Exhortation 
de  TertuUien  aux  Martyrs  (ibid.  1673):— Rome  Protts- 
lante  (I^nid.  1675): — Jheologorum  Prtsbyterianomm 
Icones  (1682):—  Parallel*  de  la  Pratique  de  fEglisc 
Ancitnne  et  de  Celle  drs  Protestants  de  France  (cod.): — 
Bibliotheqne  Choisie.  (La  Rochelle,  cod.;  Amsterdam, 
1699)  :—A  d  Gulielmi  Cart  Chatiophylaeem  Eccksiasti- 
cum  Paralipomena :  Accedit  de  Scriptis  Photii  Disser- 
tatio,  et  J'assio  S.  Vicioris  MassUiensis  (  Lond.  16*6, 
IC.89;  Leips.  1687):— Uttrt  a  M.JufUl,  etc.  (Lond. 
1686).  John  Albert  Fabricius  published  the  greater 
part  of  the  works  of  Colomies  in  a  volume  entitled 
Colomtsii  Optra,  Tktotogi,  Ciitici,  tt  //istoriri  Argu- 
ment!, Junetim  Edita  (Hamb.  1709).  Colomies  was  also 
the  editor  of  the  following:  S.  CUmintis  Epistola  dua 
ad  Corinthios,  Diterpretibus  Patricio  Junio,  Gottifredo 
Wtndtlino,  et  Joh.  Bap.  CoUkrio  (Vienna,  1682),  and 
others.    Sec  Biog.  i'nicerselle,  s.  v. 

Colomrae,  Jean  BAPTIST!  StBASTNCH,  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Pan,  April  12,  1712.  He  was 
superior  of  the  Barnahitcs,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1788, 
leaving  Dictionnaire  Portatifde  F  Ecriture  Sainte  (Paris, 
1775;  first  published  under  the  title  Notice  sur  fEcri- 
ture  Sainte,  ibid.  1773): — Manutl  des  lidigifuses  (ibid. 
1779) :— Eterniti  Malfieu reuse  (transl.  from  the  Latin 
of  Drexelius,  ibid.  17H8).  He  also  wrote  a  tramdntion 
of  the  Opuscula  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  (ibid.  17x5),  and 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  same,  entitled  l  ie  f'hri- 
tienne,ou  Princijtes  de  la  Sagrsse  (1774;  Avignon,  1779). 
See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colon,  Bkhnahd,  a  learned  French  theologian  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  who  died  in  1709,  wrote  Traiti 
drs  Vers  Latins  (Paris,  1664  ),  antl  several  memorial 
sermons.    Sec  Hoefer,  Nmtv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

ColonatUS.  In  the  Mart.  Doneg.  (  by  Todd  and 
Reeves,  p.  191 )  there  are  two  entries  at  July  8.  but 
Dr.  Todd  shows  that  they  both  belong  to  the  s«ne 
persons  na-nely,  to  St.  Cilian  (q.  v.)  and  his  compan- 
ions, who  evangelized  Wtirzburg,  and  suffered  there. 
Colouatus  is  said  to  have  been  honored  in  the  Enzie, 
Banffshire  (Forties,  Kal.  of  Scott.  Saints,  p.  306).— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.    Sec  Coi-MAN. 

Colonia,  Andre  de,  a  French  theologian  of  the 
Minorite  order,  who  was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in 
1617,  and  died  at  Marseilles  in  lfi88,  wrote  some  theo- 
logical and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colonia,  Dominique  de,  a  French  scholar  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Aix,  iu  Provence,  Aug.  25, 
1660.  He  became  n  Jesuit,  nnd  resided  at  Lyons  for 
fifty-nine  years,  where  he  taught  successively  the  lower 
studies,  rhetoric,  and  elementary  theology.  He  died 
at  Lyons,  Sept.  12,  1741,  leaving  many  works,  among 
which  we  cite  Antiquitis  de  la  I'ille  de  Lyon: — Pra- 
tique de  Piiti  (Pari.,  1717):-/.,,  Religion  Chriiiwe 
Autorisie  par  le  Timoignage  des  Andcns  Patens  (ibid. 
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1718;  ibid,  and  Besancon,  1826) :— Bibliothegue  Janten- 
ute  (ibid.  1722,  1731,  and  elsewhere  under  different 
titles).  In  the  Journal  de  Trtvoux  various  memoirs 
by  Colonia  are  found.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. ;  Biog.  Univertelte,  a.  v. 

Colonic  a.    Sec  Macakius. 

Colonna,  Aacanio,  au  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
about  15C0;  was  made  cardinal  in  1586,  afterwards 
viceroy  of  Aragon,  and  died  at  Rome,  May  17,  1608, 
leaving  De  ilonarchia  Sicilite,  which  is  a  critique  upon 
the  treatise  of  Baroniua,  Monarehia  Siciliana,  and  is 
found,  with  the  response  of  Baroniua,  in  the  The$aurui 
Antiquitatum  Siciliat  of  Gnevius.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  V. 

Colonna,  Egidio.   See  AlamiVB. 

Colonna,  Francesco,  an  Italian  scholar,  was 
born  at  Venice  about  1449.  While  young  he  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  was  professor  of  grammar  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  convent  of  that  order  at  Treviso  in 
1467,  and  in  1473  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Padua. 
He  died  in  1527,  leaving  a  very  singular  work,  a  kind 
of  allegorical  romance,  entitled  llypnerotomachia  Poli- 
phili,  intended  to  show  that  human  passions  are  but 
dreams  (originally  published  at  Venice  in  1499;  an  in- 
ferior edition,  ibid.  1545;  transl.  into  French,  Paris, 
1546,  also  1554,  1561;  improved  version,  by  Vernille, 
ibid.  1600;  literal  translation  by  Lc  Grand,  ibid.  1804; 
Parma,  181 1 ;  English  transl.  Lend.  1692,  not  complete). 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Colonna,  Giacomo  (1),  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
made  cardinal  by  Nicholas  III,  and  afterwards  chief 
counsellor  of  the  papal  court,  while  hia  relatives  were 
loaded  with  similar  honors  by  Nicholas  IV.  But  Boni- 
face VIII  stripped  the  Colonna  family  of  their  privileges, 
and  Giacomo  retired  to  France.  He  is  believed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  in  con- 
cert with  Nogaret,  against  the  pope.  The  dignity  of 
cardinal  was  restored  to  him  by  Clement  V,  Dec  17, 
1305,  and  the  bull  against  the  Colonnas  was  recalled  at 
the  intercession  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Giacomo  died  in 
1318.    Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giacomo  (2),  an  Italian  prelate,  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  Pope  John  XXII 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Lombez  in  return  for  the  cour- 
age he  manifested  in  publishing  at  Rome  the  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  As 
a  protector  of  Petrarch.  Colonna  contributed  much  to 
britig  about  the  coronation  of  that  poet  at  Rome  in 
1341,  and  Petrarch  addressed  to  him  a  canzone.  Sec 
Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  made 
cardinal  by  pope  Houorius  in  1216,  and  was  present  as 
legate  at  the  taking  of  Damictta  by  St.  Louis.  Falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  he  was  condemned  to  be 
sawn  asunder,  but  hia  courage  won  the  admiration  of 
his  captors,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  founded  the 
hospital  of  the  I*ateran  at  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1255, 
leaving  I/ittoria  Sacra,  which  is  in  MS.,  besides  some 
Letttn  on  (he  Holy  Land,  to  be  found  in  Ughelli.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Colonna,  Giovanni  Paolo,  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  musical  composers,  was  born  in  1640.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Rome,  where  Carissimi,  Bene- 
voli,  and  others  were  his  teachers.  He  then  made 
Bologna  his  residence,  where  he  soon  became  the  head 
of  the  musical  school,  and  died  Nov.  28,  1695.  His 
compositions  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. The  most  important  he  issued  in  twelve  col- 
lections, published  at  Bologna.  The  first  ap]>eared  as 
Op.  1.  under  the  title  Salmi  Brevi  a  8  Voci  (1681 ), 
and  the  last  as  Op.  12,  under  the  title  Psalmi  ad  Ves- 
ptra*  (1694).    See  Biog.  Cniccrtellc,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Colonna.  Pompeo.  an  Italian  prelate,  was  at  first 
bishop  of  Rieti.  Turbulent  and  passionate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  fondness  for  arms,  and  took  an  active 


part  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  court,  but  was 
nevertheless  a  patron  of  literature.  He  bad  the  legate- 
ship  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  bishopric  of  A  versa, 
the  archbishopric  of  Montereale,  and  was  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples. He  died  at  Naples,  June  28,  1532,  leaving  De 
LaudOnu  Mutierum,  a  poem,  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 
Colorbaaiana.  See  Colarbasus, 
Colorites  were  a  congregation  of  Augustinian 
monks,  founded  in  the  16th  century  by  Bernard  of  Rog- 
liano,  in  Calabria.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Colorito,  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Naples,  on 
which  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  order  was  not  fully  established  until  1591,  and  a 
few  years  later  they  avowed  submission  to  the  general 
of  the  Augustinians.  Their  habit  consisted  of  a  dark- 
colored  gown  and  a  mantle  that  reached  only  to  the 
knees.    See  Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Colors,  Ecclesiastical.  The  following  details 
are  from  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoL  a.  v. : 

"In  some  foreign  churches  the  dignity  of  feasts  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  showu  by  a  graduated  scale  of  colors.  A 
cartons  analogy  has  been  trnced  between  the  three  com- 
mon chord  notes,  the  third,  fifth,  aud  eighth,  and  the 
three  primary  colors  of  the  solar  ray ;  al»o  of  the  seven 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  aud  the  colors  of  the 
aular  spectrum,  so  that  various  instruments  have  been 
ingeniously  represented  as  colors  —  the  oboe  as  yellow, 
the  Ante  white,  the  trumpet  scarlet,  etc. 

"Jerome  mentions  that  one  dress  was  worn  In  sa- 
cred ministrations,  and  another  In  ordinary  life:  and 
pope  Stephen  III  enjoined  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  to 
be  used  only  in  church.  Possibly  about  the  Cth  century 
the  fashion  of  vestmeuts  became  Axed.  Salvian,  Paullnus 
of  Nola,  and  pope  Celestlne,  in  4%$,  allude  to  the  adoption 
of  a  distinct  dress  by  priests.  In  France  it  was  the  prac- 
tice In  the  5th  century;  and  the  monks,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  habit,  promoted  the  movement.  At  Constantinople, 
in  the  4th  century,  the  Catholics  wore  black,  and  the 
Novatlans  white,  out  of  doors.  Cbrysostom  celebrated 
in  white,  which  he  mentions  as  tbe  church-dress.  In  the 
early  times  of  the  church  white  waa  used,  certainly  in  tbe 
4th  century,  as  appears  from  the  wrillugs  of  Jerome,  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  Isidore  of  Seville,  aud  Forlnnatn*.  An  atta- 
int* speaks  of  It  In  the  lives  of  Popes  Leo  HI  and  IV, 
Gregory  IV,  and  Sergius  II ;  and  lu  the  mosaic*  at  Su 
Panrs-without,  at  Rome,  white  robes,  sometimes  adorned 
with  bands  of  violet  or  gold,  appear,  as  worn  by  the  ear- 
ly popes.  From  the  9th  century  red,  blue,  aud  green 
were  gradually  permitted  In  vestments,  but  prescript 
colors  were  not  generally  adopted  until  the  11th  or  K'ih 
century,  white  being  retained  for  the  amice,  alb,  surplice, 
and  the  cope  and  chasuble  on  feasts  of  the  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  All-Saint*,  aud  St.  John  the  Baptist.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  'Treatise  on  Divine 
Offices'  about  the  11th  century,  and  afterward*,  in  the 
18th  century,  byDurandus,  bishop  of  Mende,and  Innocent 
III.  The  Greeks,  about  the  same  period,  adopted  these 
colors,  reserving  red,  however,  for  fast-days  aud  memo- 
rials of  saint".  The  Greek  Church  require*  white  at 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Easter;  blue  or  violet  lu  Pas- 
sion Week,  In  Adveut,  Lent,  and  at  burials;  and  white 
and  green  at  PentecosL  No  doubt  the  common  color  for 
altar-cloths  —  which  Is  red,  and  the  ordinary  color  of  the 
Salisbury  rite  —  was  observed  In  England,  owing  to  the 
Sarum  use  being  prescribed  for  the  whole  sonthern  prov- 
ince in  1541.  The  national  custom  differed  greatly  from 
the  Roman,  as  in  the  use  of  red  Instead  of  violet  on  Sun- 
days in  Lent,  and  from  SeptnsKesima  to  KaMer,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  Maumlay-Thursday,  Good-Friday,  aud  tbe 
Great  Saturday,  or  Easter  eve,  ou  Sunday  iu  Trinity,  and 
in  processions ;  while  gold  color  waa  used  instead  of 
while  on  coufi'Bfors'  day. 

"Festivals  were  usually  distinguished  by  white,  as  em- 
blematical of  the  purity  of  the  life  of  saints,  although 
somctimea  by  red,  aa  symbolical  of  the  heroism  of  tbe 
death  of  martyrs.  Catechumens  wore  white  robes  during 
the  octave  after  their  baptism.  The  |»ope  wears  white ; 
I  and  ou  great  days  the  bishop's  chair  was  draped  In  white 
to  represent  divine  truth.  The  dead  were  wrapped  in 
white.  In  memory  of  our  Lord's  wluding-sheet.  Violet, 
mentioned  by  Durandus,  in  addition  to  white,  red, black, 
and  green,  was  n?ed  on  common  days,  and  in  Advent, 
Lent,  and  on  vigils,  as  the  penitential  color  uearest  to 
black.  Violet,  worn  on  Embers  and  vigils,  being  a  mixt- 
ure of  black  for  sorrow  and  red  for  love,  betokens  peni- 
tence, grief  for  sins.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ.  Our 
Lord  wears  violet  sometimes,  ss  a  type  of  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows. Nuns  wore  violet ;  so  did  Benedictine  abbots  un- 
til recent  times,  and  penitents  lu  primitive  times.  Violet 
was  the  color  of  the  parchment  used  for  church  book  a  in 
the  time  of  Jerome,  aud  at  a  later  date.  Violet  typified 
truth,  deep  love,  aud  humility.   Jacinth  represents  Curia- 
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Uan  prudence;  purple  royalty  and  Justice.  At  bnrlals, 
manet  for  toe  dead,  and  ou  Good-Friday.  Hack  is  worn. 
By  the  Salisbury  dm.  crocus  or  saffron,  gold  color,  is  pre- 
scribed  on  tenet*  of  too  confesaors,  as  emblematical  of  the 
precioojoesa  of  their  faith :  bnt  at  Laon  ou  Good-Friday,  In 
allusion  to  tbe  envy  of  the  Jews.  Pale  yellow,  as  iu  the 
dress  of  Judas,  signifies  deceit.  Red,  by  the  Salisbury  use, 
was  enjoined  on  Ash- Wednesday,  Sundays  in  Lent, and  tbe 
three  latter  days  of  Holy  Week,  aa  the  symbol  of  sin  (Isaiah 
i,  IS)  j  as  the  sign  of  majesty  aud  might  on  Sundays  (Isaiah 
In;:,  1):  and  of  blood,  In  the  commemoration  of  the  pas- 
sion, death,  and  burial  of  our  crucified  Lord;  and  bo  on 
Good-Friday  at  Bourges,  Sena.  Mans,  and  by  tbe  Ambro- 
elan  rite.  The  bitter  requires  it  also  on  Corpus  Christ!,  as 
tbe  great  mystery  of  Christ's  lore,  and,  like  the  Churc  h  of 
Lyons,  oo  the  Circumcision,  In  memory  of  tbe  first  shed- 
diii?  of  his  blood,  and  tbe  first  act  of  bis  love;  whereas 
tbe  Roman  nae  employs  white  on  the  former  day,  in  allu- 
sion to  tbe  mystery  of  faith :  red  on  Pentecost  personifies 
tbe  divine  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  funeral  services 
of  tbe  Greeks,  and  tbe  ancient  rites  of  France,  and  by  the 
pope  on  Good-Friday,  aa  showing  that  love  Is  tbe  canse 
of  their  sorrow.  Red  is  the  ordinary  color  of  tbe  Salis- 
bury and  Ambroeian  rites,  as  green  Is  of  the  Roman. 
Sea  was  used  lu  Lent,  being  the  vigil  of  the  Passion, 
from  Septuageaima  to  Easter  eve,  at  Bourgea,  Never*, 
Sens,  and  Mans  Black  chasubles  with  red  orphreys 
were  used  from  Passion-Sunday  to  Easter  at  Paris,  and  at 
funeral*  in  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders.  Red  and 
white  were  tbe  Dominical  colors  in  England.  Martyrs 
were  bnried  in  s  scarlet  colobium  nr  dalmatic,  the  symbol 
of  charity  and  blood-shedding.  Blue  {indicum,  bUniium) 
wss  worn  on  the  Continent,  like  violet,  on  AH -Saints' 
Day,  in  Advent,  and  on  Septuagesima,  aud  on  feasts  of  St. 
Mary,  as  in  England,  iu  Spain,  and  Naples.  It  waa  prob- 
ably used  at  Salisbury  on  ferinls  lu  Advent  Our  Lord 
ana  tbe  Virgin  Mary  wear  red  aud  bine.  Blue,  tbe  color  of 
heaven,  was  the  emblem  of  piety,  sincerity,  godliness,  con- 
templation, expectation,  love  of  heavenly  things." 

Colossae.    We  give  a  few  additional  particulars  of 

this  place  from  Kit  to  a  Pict,  Bible,  note  to  Col.  to, : 

"Though  a  town  of  considerable  note,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  principal  one  of  Phrygia;  for  when  that  great 
province  was  ultimately  divided  into  Phrygia  Pacatlaua 
and  Pbrygia  Salutaria,  it  ranked  but  as  the  sixth  city  of 
tbe  former  division.  The  town  was  seated  on  au  emi- 
nence to  the  south  of  tbe  Meander,  at  a  place  where  the 
river  Lycos  began  to  ran  under  ground,  aa  It  did  f«>r  five 
furlongs,  after  which  it  again  ruse  nnd  flowed  into  I  he 
Meander.  This  valuable  indication  of  tbe  site  of  Colo****, 
furnished  by  Herodotus  (1.  vii,  c.  80),  establishes  the  truth 
of  the  received  conclusion,  that  the  ancient  city  is  repre- 
by  the  modern  village  of  Khonas.   The  approach 


to  Ebonas,  as  well  as  the  villnge  Itself,  Is  beautiful, 
abounding  lu  tall  trees,  from  which  vines  of  most  luxu- 
riant growth  are  suspended.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  are  several  vestiges  of  au  ancient 
city,  coneiating  of  arches,  vaults,  squared  atones,  while  i  he 
ground  la  strewed  with  broken  pottery,  which  so  gener- 
ally and  so  remarkably  indicates  the  sites  of  ancient  towns 
iu  the  East  Thst  these  ruins  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
Colossss  there  seems  no  Just  reason  to  doubt." 

The  town  now  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  has  a  khan.  Tbe  ruins,  which  lie  three 
miles  north  of  the  town,  are  of  the  Roman  period,  but 
they  contain  no  inscriptions.  See  Murray,  Hand-book 
for  A  sia  Minor,  p.  326. 

Colossi  Siius.    Sec  Firm  us. 

Coloumelle,  Laxdclfe  db,  a  French  chronicler, 
waa  canon  of  Chart  res  after  his  uncle  Ralph,  about  1330. 
He  wrote  a  chronicle  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
down  to  hia  own  time,  entitled,  Jirtviairt  I/istoritil ; 
twice  published  in  full  in  Latin  (Poitiers,  1479;  Paris, 
eod.).  Labbe  printed  some  fragments  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  hia  Library  of  Manuscripts,  among  others,  the 
eulogies  on  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  and  his  two 
sons,  Louis  the  Stubborn  and  Philip  the  Long.  See 
Iloefer,  Sow.  Iiiog.  GtniraU,  s.  r. 

Colpias  ( Wind)  was,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  the 
primaeval  deity  of  tbe  wind,  who,  with  his  wife  Haan,  or 
night,  begot  /Eon  and  Protogonus,  the  first  mortal  men. 

Colquhoun,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  bis 
degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1635;  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Whithorn  in  1664 ;  transferred  to  Pennine- 
ham  in  1665.  Having  persecuted  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners, he  was  ousted  by  them  in  1689,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland,  got  a  benefice  there,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticame,  i,  743,  748. 

Colquhoun,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  re- 
ceived a  bursary  of  theology  at  the  Glasgow  University 
in  1735;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1789;  presented  by 
the  king  to  the  living  at  Raldentock  in  1745,  and  or- 
dained; and  died  July  21,  1772.  He  published  a  ser- 
mon in  1766,  The  Apostles  (he  Light  of  the  World  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scotkana,  U,  343. 
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View  of  Khonaa,  thought  to  be  the  modern  representative  of  CoIossk. 
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Colquhoun,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Lusa  in  January,  1748;  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1780;  called  to  the  living  of  St.  John's,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1781,  and  died  Nov.  27, 1827.  He  was  never 
absent  from  his  charge  excepting  on  sacramental  oc- 
casions; his  duties  were  discharged  with  zeal,  and  his 
life  was  one  of  sincerity  and  simplicity.  He  wrote,  .4 
Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort  (1815) : — On  the  Law  and 
Go»/K'l^m6):—On  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (1818):— Cat- 
echism for  Directing  Young  Communicants  (1881)  :— On 
the  Covenant  of  Works  (eod.) : —  View  of  Saving  Faith 
(1824)  -.—Collection  of  the  Promises  of  Scripture  (1825) : 
—  View  of  Evangelical  Jtepentance  (eod.)  :— Sermons  on 
Doctrinal  Subjects  (posthumous,  1836).  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticana,  i,  109. 

Colquhoun,  Malcolm,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1794 ;  appointed  minister  at  the 
Gaelic  chapel,  Dundee,  in  1796,  and  ordained ;  and  died 
March  19,  1819,  aged  sixty-one  years.  See  Fasti  Ec~ 
cits.  Scoticana,  iii,  700. 

Colquhoun,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Argvle  in  1473,  and  was  so  in  1495.  See  Keith, 

Scottish  Bishops,  p.  288. 

Colson,  Ebesezkr,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Plaintield.  Mass.,  about  1805.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  twenty-four  en- 
tered the  Oneida  Conference.  In  1844  he  joined  the 
Genesee  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  as  health 
would  permit,  until  his  death,  Dec  16,  1864.  Mr. 
Colson  was  a  true  man,  deeply  pious  and  faithful.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  134. 

Colston.  Edward,  an  English  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  Nov.  2,  1630.  Having  amassed  a  fort- 
une in  Spanish  trade,  he  spent  nearly  all  of  it  in  estab- 
lishing charitable  institutions,  such  as  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, in  Bristol  and  other  cities  of  England.  He  died 
Oct.  11,1721.    Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Colston,  William  Hungerford,  D.D.,  a  Church - 
of-EngLand  divine,  was  bom  in  1774.  He  graduated  at 
St.  Mary's  Hall, Oxford,  in  1796;  was  for  fifty-seven  years 
rector  of  West  Lydford,  and  for  the  same  period  an  ac- 
tive magistrate  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  also  rector  of  Clapton.  He  died  at  Bath,  Oct. 
8,1856.  See  Hardwick,  Annual  Biography,  1856,  p. 
230. 

Colt,  Adam,  A.M.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  regent  in 
the  Edinburgh  University,  was  admitted  to  the  living 
at  Uorthwick  in  1595;  presented  to  the  new  erection  in 
1596;  transferred  to  Inveresk  in  1597;  was  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners,  and  nominated  a  minister  for 
Edinburgh ;  was  at  the  general  assemblies  of  1601  and 
1602;  in  1606  was  selected  as  one  of  eight,  for  a  confer- 
ence at  London  previous  to  the  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy; detained  in  London  ten  months,  then  returned, 
ami  confined  within  his  parish ;  resigned  the  charge  in 
1641,  and  died  soon  after  his  last  sermon,  March  24, 
1643.  "  having  much  reputation  for  learning,  wisdom, 
and  pietv;  for  grace  and  gifts,  faithfulness  and  success." 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  266,  285, 286. 

Colt,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1635;  admitted  to  the  living  at  Langncwton 
in  1612 ;  conformed  to  cpisco|»acv,  and  continued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1065.    See  Fasti  Fecks.  Scoticana,  i,  486. 

Colt,  Milton,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  received 
an  early  religious  education  ;  was  converted  in  his  twen- 
tieth year;  licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  nnd  in  1833  en- 
tered the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  ended  his  short 
but  highly  successful  career  Jan.  1, 1836.  Mr.  Colt  was 
rcmarkabic  for  his  energy  and  piety.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1837,  p.  484. 

Colt,  Oliver  (1).  A.M.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  Regent 
of  Humanity  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  was  appoint- 


ed to  the  living  at  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  in  1611 ; 
transferred  to  Fouldcn  in  1614;  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Lammerton  in  1616,  and  died  before  1630.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana;  i,  88, 438. 

Colt,  Oliver  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  hia  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1621 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1G27;  appointed  helper  to  his  father  at  the 
'  living  of  Inveresk  in  1632.  and  ordained ;  was  a  raem- 
I  ber  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1638;  presented  to  the 
living  in  1641,  in  succession  to  his  father;  had  protec- 
tion from  earl  Montrose  during  the  war  in  1645,  and  took 
shelter  in  Dundee  from  the  invading  army  of  England 
in  1651.  He  died  Dec.  30. 1679,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  diligence,  piety,  persuasiveness, 
and  integrity.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana',  i,  286. 

Coltart,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  tutor  in  the 
family  of  colonel  McLean,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1810;'  presented  to  the  living  at  Fintrv  in  1822,  and  or- 
dained ;  and  died  June  11,  1840.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticana, ii,  355. 

Coltellini,  Michelk,  a  Ferrarese  painter,  flourished 
about  1517.  His  principal  works  are  at  Ferrara:  in 
San  Andrea,  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  with  saints;  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Augustines,  a  picture  of  St.  Monica, 
with  four  saints  of  that  order;  and  in  Santa  Maria,  St. 
Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Colton,  Asa  Smith,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Champion,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 
1804.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Guil- 
ford, and  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1827.  He 
then  taught  one  year  at  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  November,  1828,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years;  then  studied  one  year  with 
the  Rev. Thomas  H.  Skinner, D.D.,  in  Philadelphia;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadclphia,Oct.30,I830, 
and  taught  three  years  in  Philadelphia.  Having  united 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon's  orders,  Aug.  4,  18*1,  and  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, Aug.  27,  1839.  He  taught  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
from  1834  to  1836;  preached  and  taught  in  Bonlen- 
town,  from  1837  to  1839;  was  missionary  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  in  1839  and  1840;  taught  privatelv  at 
Gulf  Mills,  Montgomery  Co.,  from  1840  to  1842; "was 
rector  of  St  Andrew's  Church.  West  Vincent,  and  St. 
Mark's,  Honey  brook,  both  in  Chester  Co.,  from  1842  to 
1845;  of  Christ  Church,  Towanda,  from  1845  to  1847; 
at  Pike,  from  1847  to  1849;  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  St.  Paul's,  Point  of  Rocks,  and  minister  of 
Zion's  Parish,  Urbana,  Iiul.,  from  1849  to  1854:  taught 
and  supplied  several  vacant  parishes  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  from  1854  to  1859;  and  afterwards  resided  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  preaching  occasionally  until  his  death, 
Aug.  19,  1881.  See  Xecrol  Jiejnrt  of  Princeton  Thctd. 
Sem.  1882,  p.  22. 

Colton,  Benjamin,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1710;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  West  Hartford,  Feb.  24. 1713,  and  died  March  1, 1749. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  180. 

Colton.  Caleb  C,  an  English  clergyman,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came vicar  of  Kew  and  Petersham.  A  passion  for 
gaming  so  embarrassed  him  financially  that  he  was 
compelled  to  abscond  to  America  in  1828,  to  avoid  his 
creditors.  He  next  took  up  his  residence  at  Pari?, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  at  plav. 
clearing  £25,000  in  less  than  two  years.  The  dread  of 
an  impending  surgical  operation  unbalanced  his  mind, 
and  he  blew  out  his  brain;"  at  Fontaintbleau  in  1832. 
He  published.  Xarratire  of  the  Sampford  Ghost  ( 1810)  : 
—  Hypocrisy,  a  Satirical  Porin  (1*12):— Xupolron,  a 
Potm  (cod.):— Lines  on  the  Conflagratiiru  of  Moa.-ow 
(181G)  :—I.acon,or  Many  Things  in  Few  Words  (1820). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
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Co]  ton,  George,  a  Congregational  minister, son  of 
Kev.  Benjamin  Colton,  of  West  Hartford,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  175(1;  was  ordained  at  Bolton,  Nor.  9, 
17C3,  ami  died  in  1«12.  bee  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  180. 

Colton.  Henry  Martyrt,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Koyalton,  N.  Y.  lie  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  and  remained  one  year  after  graduation, 
pursuing  a  select  course  in  philosophy  and  languages. 
Ibe  next  three  years  were  spent  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  in  November,  1852,  he  was  ordnined  pastor 
i  f  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Woodstock, Conn. 
In  January.  1855,  he  removed  to  East  Avon,  and  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  until  April,  1857. 
In  this  year  Mr.  Col  ton  established  a  classical  school  in 
Midtlletown,  which  continued  for  eleven  years.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1858,  he  opened  the  "  Yale  School  fbr  Boys,"  in 
New  York  city,  and  conducted  it  till  the  time  of  his  class  of  1849;  was  ordained  (by  the  Illinois,  now 
iWth.  June  2, 1872.    Sec  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  Col-  ,  Quincv,  Association)  at  Mendon,  III.,  Oct.  18, 1850 ; 

Colton,  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Terrington,  Norfolk,  and  became  chap- 
bin  to  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the 
cm  master  (by  appointment  of  the  founder)  of  Gouville 
Hall,  Carol  ridge.    Leland  says  he  was  a  man  "plus 


California,  were  published  in  1850,  and  a  volume  of 
Literary  Remains  in  1851.  See  (Jen.  Cat.  of  Andover 
TheoL  Hem.  1870,  p.  64;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Coltrin,  Cyrus,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Lenox,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y.,  Dec  10,  1813.  He 
went  to  Illinois  nbout  1848,  having  been  previously  or- 
dained, and  )at>ored  within  the  bounds  of  the  Fox  and 
Hock  Kiver  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  1869  he  removed 
to  Iowa.  Broken  iu  health  by  hardships  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  he  died  at 
Waltham,  Tama  Co.,  Sept.  13, 1872.  See  Morning  Star, 
July  8,  1874.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Coltrin,  Nathaniel  Potter,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Steubcnville,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1820. 
He  graduated  from  Wabash  College  in  18-15;  was  a 
member  of  I«ane  Theological  Seminary  one  year,  in  the 

w  the 
was 

acting  pastor  at  Jacksonville,  until  April,  1851;  at 
Chandlerville.and  Hound  Prairie  (now  l'lvmouth),  from 
1851  to  1857;  at  Griggsville,  from  1857  to  1801 ;  for  a 
short  time  chaplain  in  the  army,  after  which  he  preached 
a  year  at  Litchfield,  having  no  church ;  from  December, 
1862,  to  May,  1804,  was  acting  pastor  at  Wythe;  chap- 
quam  nedtociher  doctus  et  bonus,"  for  which  qualities  ,ai»  of  8M  Hegiment  until  December;  1865;  dur- 
it  u  presumed  Henrv  IV  promoted  him  to  be  bishop  of  lDS  sHC6  w»s  without  charge;  and  finally  acting  pas- 
Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  (or,  as  Fuller  savs,  cor-  tor  nl  Sandoval  and  Clement  until  his  death  at  Cen- 
recting  Fits,  this  was  done  by  Kichard  II).  He  was  Iralia,  Dec.26, 1877.  (W.P.S.) 
employed  at  the  court  of  Home  in  the  schism  between  \     Colum.    See  Strainkb. 

rope  Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII,  which  occasioned  the  j  Colum  (or  Colam),  is  the  primary  form  of  the 
writing  of  his  learned  treatise,  I >e  Causa  Schism atis,  and;  narae  which  becomes  also  Co!*****  Columba,  and,  as 
another  book  as  a  sequel,  De  Remedws  Kjusdem.  He  is  a  diminutive,  Colvian,  Colmoc,  Coluwban,  and  with  the 
supposed  to  have  resigned  his  archbishopric  before  his  prefixes  da  and  mo  becomes  Dacholmoc  and  Mocholmoc, 
death,  which  occurred  in  1404.  Sec  \\  arens,  De  Scrip-  !  or  M^holmog.  See  Colmax.  It  appears  as  the  proper 
toribvs  Ilibtrrricis,  p.  129;  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  namc  0f  irisn  saints,  but  more  or  less  inter, 
(ed.  Nut  toll),  ri,  459. 

Colton,  Richard  Francis,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal cltrgy man,  became  assistant  minister  of  the  Church 
tf  the  Atonement,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1866;  the  follow- 
ing year  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  that  city;  in  1870,  retaining  his  place  in  the 
Divinity  School,  he  assumed  the  rcctorshipof  the  Church 
of  Our  Saviour,  Jenkintown,  in  which  offices  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  July,  1880.  See  Whittaker, 
Church  A  Imanac  and  liirectorg.  If 81,  p.  172. 

Colton,  Simeon,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  I-ong  Meadow,  Mass.,  about  1786.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1806,  was  ordained  at 
1'aluKr,  Jiidc  19, 1811, and  dismissed  Nov.l3,lM21.  For 
a  time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Munson,  also  in 
North  Carolina,  and  subsequently  became  president  of 
a  college  in  one  of  the  south-western  states.  See 
Uampdm  Pulpit,  p.  97.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Colton,  'Walter,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  9, 1797.  He  graduated  from 
Yak-College  in  1822, and  from  Andover  Theological  Sem- 


interchangcable 
with  the  other  forms. 

1.  Son  of  Acdh  of  Cuil  Damhain,  or  Cuil-Brinin,  is 
commemorated  Nov.  8  and  Dec  1 1. 

2.  Of  Tirdaglas,  is  commemorated  Dec.  13.  He  is 
often  called  son  of  Crimthainn.  or  of  CJi  Crimthaiun,  so 
that  the  abbots  of  Tirdaglas  were  styled  the  coarbs  of 
Colum  Mac-Crimthainn.  He  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Finian 
at  Clonard.  About  A.D.  548,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Tirdaglas.  He  died,  with  many  other 
saints,  of  the  great  epidemic,  about  A.D.  552  (Beeves, 
Adamuan,  p.  186,  332;  Lanigan,  L'ccl.  Hist,  of  D  eland, 
ii,  71  ;  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  xii,  259). 

3.  Cruimthir  (priest)  Colum,  of  Domhuach  - mor 
Maighe  Imchlair,  is  commemorated  June  4  in  the 
Mart.  Ihmtg.  On  this  day  Colgan  places  the  Colum- 
banua  or  Columba,  presbyter  of  Kill-Ernain  (in  Meath, 
or  Limerick),  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
who  met  St.  Patrick  as  he  returned  from  Home,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  skin  to  form  the  book-satchel,  which 
remained  in  the  Church  of  Kill-Ernain. 

4.  A  priest  of  Euach,  is  commemorated  Sept.  22. 
Colgan  (daces  him  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba, 


inaryin  1825;  was  ordained  June  5,  1827;  was  professor  but  this  is  denied  by  Lauigan  (Ate/.  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
of  moral  philosophy  and  Biblical  literature  at  the  Mili-  [  ii,  141,  407). 

tan-  Academy,  Middletown.  Conn.,  from  1825  to  1880;  5.  Of  Inis-Cealtra,  is  often  mentioned  in  Irish  his- 
andciliu*«)f  t  he /I  WM-WoinA/M-rff/^or,  Washington,  D.C.,  I  tory,  but  the  details  of  his  life  are  lost.  He  had  his 
in  1*3<>  and  1831.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  |  monastery  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Lough  Derg,  now 
chaplain  of  the  navy,  and  ordered  to  the  Mcditerra- '  included  in  the  parish  of  lunihhcaltra,  and  called  the 
nean;  white  there  gathered  the  materials  for  his  Ship  island  of  seven  churches.  He  died  of  the  great  epidemic 
rrnd  Shore  in  Madeira,  Liston,  and  the  Mediterranean  I  A.D.  548,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  St.  Caimin 
i  New  York,  1835) ;  in  1835  was  assigned  to  the  na-  (commemorated  March  24)  of  the  same  place  (O'Duuo- 
val  station  at  Charlestown,  Mass.;  in  1837  edited  the  ]  van,  Four  Matters,  i,  187). 

Olmization  Herald,  and  in  1838  the  Aoffft  America*,  I  6.  Of  Hos-Olanda,  is  commemorated  Sept.  6.  See 
Philadelphia,  in  18-15  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast, '  Colmax  (4)  son  of  Eochaidh. 

and  July  28,  1846,  was  appointed  alcalde  of  Monterey,  7.  Gobha  (the  Smith),  is  commemorated  June  7. 
in  California,  by  the  American  military  authorities;  Colgan  identifies  Columbus  Coilriginns  (whose  soul 
established  the  first  newspaper  (Alia  California),  and  ,  Columbus  in  Hy  is  said  to  have  seen  carried  by  the 
built  the  first  schoolhouse  in  California.  Having  re-  angels  to  the  heavenly  joys  for  his  abundant  alms  to  the 
'umcd  to  Philadelphia  in  1849,  he  died  there  Jan.  poor)  with  this  Colum  or  Columbus  the  Smith.  See 
22,  1851.    His  Deck  and  Pert,  and  Three  Years  in  I  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  L'wg.  s.  v. 
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Coluxnba  (a  dor*)  is  a  vessel  shaped  like  a  dove. 
Anciently  the  sacrament  was  reserved  within  a  vessel 
of  precious  metal  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  which 
before  the  high-altar  by  a  chain  from 
the  roof  of  the  church.   To  this  chain  was  hung  a  co- 


rona-like dish,  basin,  or  disk,  enclosed  by  other  chains, 
on  which  the  ilove  itself  was  placed.  This  vessel  opened 
on  the  back;  while  in  the  body  of  it  was  formed  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  host.  The  custom  of  reserving  the  sac- 
rament in  such  a  vessel  was  originally  common  to  East 
and  West.  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  A.D.  474,  left  in 
his  w ill  a  silver  dove  to  Amalarius,  a  priest.  It  is  record- 


ed of  Basil  the  Great  thst  he 

reserved  the  Lord's  body  in 
a  dove  made  of  gold.  The 
smaller  example,  illustrated 
by  the  engravings  here  given, 
is  from  the  celebrated  French 
collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
BastanL  The  "  peristerium," 
however,  occurs  in  several  old 
English  inventories  of  Church 
ornament  a.    See  Dovks. 

Figures  of  doves,  as  appro- 
priate ecclesiastical  symbols, 
were  likewise  suspended  over 
English  baptisteries,  and  are 
sometimes  found  caned  on 
the  canopies  of  fonts.  As 
svmbolic  representations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  like- 
wise carved  over  altars;  and 
as  on  the  brass  co- 
at Thame  Church,  Ox- 
fordshire, they  symbolize  the 

light  and  glory  of  God.  Examples  of  this  custom  are 
found  in  illuminated  MSS.,  and  such  vessels  exist  in 
several  foreign  sacristies,  though  their  use  has  lately 
given  place  to  the  ordinary  tabernacle.  —  Lee,  Clou, 
of  Liturg.  Terms,  a.  v.    See  Tabkrxaclk. 

Columba  is  the  name  of  several  early  saints  besides 
the  bishop  of  Iona  and  the  virgin  martyr.  See  also 
Coumuia. 

1.  Said  to  have  flourished  a  boot  A.D.  640,  is  often 
given  as  the  first  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  educator 
of  Su  Cuthbert  and  St.  Brigida  (Lanigan,  Fed.  Hist,  of 
Inland,  ii,  166).  Dr.  Reeves,  however  (Adumnan,  p. 
6  n.,  296-298),  says  that  the  only  Columba  connect*! 
with  Dunkeld  is  St.  Columba  of  Iona,  whose  relics  were 
deposited  there,  and  who  was  honored  as  the  patron 
saiut  on  June  9  (Grub,  Feci  Hist,  of  Scotland,  i,  129 
sq.). 

2.  Another  Columba  was  the  son  of  the  regulus  or 
lord  of  Appleby,  Congere,  Troclyngham,  and  Maletnath, 
nil  situated  in  England,  who  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  baptized  by  St.  Blane  (q.  v.).  He 
is  buried  at  Dunblane,  Perthshire  (Forbes,  Kal.  of 
Scot.  SahUs,  p.  307).-Smith,  Did.  of  Chritt.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Columbanus  (or  Colomban  \  Saint,  was  a 
French  poet,  and  abbot  of  Trudo  (  St.  Trond ).  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Among  the 
works  of  Kabanus  Maurus  is  a  poem  or  dirge  on  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  written  by  a  certain  Colomban, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  abbot  of  St.  TromL 
To  him  is  also  attributed  the  poem  entitled  De  Origine 
atque  Primordiis  (lentis  Francorum  (Stirpis  Carolina). 
It  was  written  about  the  year  840,  and  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  published  with  the  notes  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Paris,  1644).  See  Histoire  Littiraire 
de  la  France,  iv,  422,  and  ix ;  Migne,  Patrol  Lai.  cvi. 
p.  1257.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  biog.  s.  v. 

Columbarium  (so  called  from  ita  resemblance  to 
a  dove-cote)  was  a  Roman  vault  with  recesses  fur  the 
funereal  ashes.  It  is  an  utterly  untenable  view,  that 
this  distinctively  pagan  arrangement,  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead,  which 
was  held  by  the  Christians  in  such  abhorrence,  is  ever 
found  within  the  limits  of,  or  in  close  connection  with, 
a  Christian  catacomb.  The  misconception  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  excavators  in  carrying 
forward  their  subterranean  galleries  not  unfrequently 
came  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  a  heathen  colum- 
barium. As  soon  as  this  unintentional  interference 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb  was  discovered,  the  fos- 
sores  proceeded  to  repair  their  error.  The  gallery  was 
abruptly  closed,  and  a  wall  was  built  at  its  end  to  shut 
it  off  from  the  columbarium.    Padre  Marchi  (ifoMtm. 

in  the 
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catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  closed  in  this  way  with  a  ruine<l 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  plundered  col- 
umbarium. This  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  a  passage  has  been  found  connecting  a  large 
heathen  tomb  full  of  columbaria,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  with  a  catacomb.  See  Kostcll, 
Betehreib.  d.  Rot*,  p.  389 ;  Kaoul-Rochette,  Tableau  des 
Cataeombes,  p.  288.— Smith,  2>icr.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Columbi,  Dominique,  a  French  historian  and 
Jacobin  monk,  who  died  Oct.  6, 1696,  wrote  llistoirt  de 
SavOe-MadeUine  (Aix,  1688).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
GWrale,  s.  v. 

Columbi,  Jean,  a  French  theologian  and  historian  i 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  waa  bom  in  1592  at  Manosque,  in 
Provence.  He  was  successively,  in  the  College  of  Lyons, 
professor  of  rhetoric,  of  philosophy,  of  theology,  and  of 
Holv  Scriptures,  and  died  at  Lyons,  Dec  1 1, 1679,  leav- 
ing,'/* Rtbvs  Ge$ti»  Episcoporum  Valentinorum  et  IH- 
tnnum  (Lyons,  1638) : — Quod  Joannes  Montlucius  non 
FuerU  fla'rcticus  (1640)  :—Dc  Rebut  Gestis  Episcoporum 
Yicarensium  (1651)  :  —  De  Rebus  Get! it  Episcoporum 
Vaswnensium  (1656): — Commentaria  in  Sacrum  Scrip- 
turam  (Lyons,  1656,  vol.  i) :— lit  Rebus  Gtstis  Episco- 
porum Listariensium  (1663).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  a,  V. 

Columbus,  Jos  as,  a  Swedish  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, became  pastor  of  Dalecarlia,  made  a  great  effort 
to  impress  with  dignity  the  acts  of  worship  in  that 
province,  and  especially  the  music  in  the  churches.  He 
died  in  1669,  leaving  some  poems. 

His  son  Samikl  died  July  8,  1679.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  and  a  collection  of  his  works  was  published  by  J. 
Renstiema  in  1687.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a,  v. 

ColumcUle.  See  Coi.iuba,  Saint. 
Colveuer,  Geobgk,  a  Flemish  theologian,  waa  born 
at  Loavain  in  1664.  He  was  provost  of  the  college 
and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Douay,  and  died  in 
1649,  leaving,  Joh.  Xiederi  Formicarium,  with  notes 
(Douay,  1602) : — Chronicon  Cameracense  et  Atrabatettse 
of  Balderic  (ibid.  1616)  -.—Miraculorum  et  Ezemplorum 
Memorabilium  Libri  duo,  of  Thomas  de  Cantipre,  with 
the  life  of  the  author  (ibid.  1627)  -.—Kalendarium  S.  V. 
Maria  Xorissimum  (ibid.  1638).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Colver,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Orwell,  Vt.,  in  May,  1794.  He  had  limited 
facilities  for  obtaining  an  early  education,  bnt  his  nat- 
ural endowments  were  such  that  he  took  an  honorable 
mong  the  ministers  of  his  denomination.  He 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  for  some 
time  followed  the  business  of  tanning.  After  he  was 
settled  in  life,  his  thoughts  were  turned  towards  the  min- 
istry. For  several  years  he  preached  in  Vermont  and 
New  York,  until,  in'l836,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  at  Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  During  this  period  he  made  for  himself  a  high 
reputation,  both  as  a  preacher  and  an  eloquent  pleader 
for  temperance  and  anti-slavery.  In  1843  he  was  invited 
as  pastor  to  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  For  thirteen  years 
be  prosecuted  his  work  with  eminent  success,  adding 
constantly  to  his  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a 
platform  speaker.  Leaving  Boston,  he  went  to  the 
West,  spending  a  year  in  Detroit,  then  a  year  or  two 
in  Cincinnati,  and  finally  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago,  where — with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
when  he  had  charge  of  the  "Colver  Institute,"  an  in- 
stitution at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  prepariug  colored  students  for  the  min- 
srtrv— he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  Ho  died  at 
Chicago,  Sept.  25,  1870.  More  than  sixteen  hundred 
converts  were  baptized  by  him.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Col vill    Colville.  or  Colwil)  is  the  name  of 
a  number  of  Scotch  clergymen : 
L  Alexander  (1),  waa  born  in  1620,  near  St.  An- 


drews ;  became  rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  died  there  in  1676,  leaving,  among  other  works  of 
controversy,  J/udibras  Ecossais,  a  poem  in  the  style  of 
Butler,  directed  against  the  Presbyterians.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1755 ; 
called  to  the  living  at  Gaak  in  1763;  transferred  to 
Ormiston  in  1765,  and  died  Nov.  3, 1813.  He  published 
An  A  ccount  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
i,  303 ;  ii,  765. 

3.  George,  D.D.,  studied  theology  in  the  Edinburgh 
University;  waa  licensed  to  preach  in  1821;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Kilwinning  in  1824,  and  ordained; 
transferred  to  Beith  in  1831,  and  died  May  13,  1852. 
His  son  George  waa  minister  at  Canoubie.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  161, 183. 

4.  Henrt,  was  presented  to  the  parsonage  and  vic- 
arage of  Mukhart  in  1577,  and  to  the  living  at  Orphir 
in  1680,  and  continued  in  1595.  He  was  "  hunted  to  a 
savage  death  on  the  Noup  of  Nesting,"  July  9,  1696, 
and  Gilbert  Pacok  was  beheaded  at  the  market  cross, 
Edinburgh,  for  his  part  of  the  murder.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  in,  899. 

5.  John  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  about  1561 ;  was  presented  to  the  chantry  of 
Glasgow  in  1567,  and  remained  the  minister  at  Kil- 
bride when  it  waa  separated  in  1569.  He  waa  accused 
of  neglect  and  non  -  residence  in  1575;  deserted  his 
charge  in  1578,  but  on  examination  before  the  synod 
was  acquitted.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests  the 
same  year ;  waa  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  1582 ; 
was  found  guilty  of  treasou  in  1684,  and  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh ;  afterwards  restored,  and  named  one  of  the 
lords  of  session  in  1687,  but  resigned  within  a  month. 
Disappointed,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Bothwell  in  his 
seditious  practices,  waa  driven  from  the  kingdom,  be- 
came a  papist,  wrote  bitterly  against  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, and  died  at  Paris  in  November,  1605,  in  great 
want  and  misery.  His  several  published  works  were 
chiefly  in  defence  of  his  own  erratic  conduct.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  288. 

6.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1635;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Kirkncwton  in  1648,  and  died  in  February,  1663,  aged 
about  forty-eight  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 


i,  142. 

7.  John  (3),  A.M.,  was  regent  in  the  old  college,  St. 
Andrews,  presented  to  the  living  at  Mid-Calder  in  1663, 
and  died  in  1671,  aged  about  forty -one  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  175. 

8.  Patrick,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1629;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Beith  in 
1645,  and  ordained ;  was  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1648;  was  appointed,  in  1654,  one  of  those  fur 
authorizing  admissions  to  the  ministry;  elected  modera- 
tor of  the  synod  in  1661,  which  was  the  last  meeting  they 
held  previous  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  presbytery 
after  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  good 
man,  and  died  in  May,  1662,  aged  about  fifty -three 
years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  159. 

9.  Robert  (1),  became  minister  at  Culross  in  1593; 
was  one  of  the  forty  who,  in  1606,  consulted  about  hold- 
ing the  assembly  at  Aberdeen  against  the  king's  au- 
thority; signed,  with  forty -one  others,  a  protest  to 
parliament  against  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  and 
was  one  of  the  fifty-five  who  petitioned  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk  in  1617.  He  con- 
tinued in  1629  with  an  assistant,  and  died  in  1630.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  584. 

10.  ROBERT  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1682 ;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Barra 
in  1694;  transferred  to  Glenluce  in  1698;  resigned  in 
July,  1714,  aud  retired  to  Stranraer,  where  he  died,  June 
6, 1729,  aged  seventy  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana, i,  334,  766. 

11.  Robert  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1691 ;  became  schoolmaster  at  Jedburgh,  and 
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was  licensed  to  preach  there  in  1695;  admitted  to  the 
living  at  Annan  in  1696,  and  ordained ;  transferred  to 
Yetholm  in  1699,  and  died  liefore  March  2,  1731,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticatwr,  i,  477, 
61& 

12.  Robkrt  (4),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1758; 
presented  to  the  second  charge  at  Dysart  the  same 
year,  and  ordained.  A  libel  was  charged  against  him, 
to  part  of  which  he  confessed,  and  for  which  he  was 
suspended  in  1784,  but  allowed  an  assistant.  He  died 
Jan.  23, 1788.  He  published,  Britain,  a  poem  (1757)  :— 
Caledonian  Heroine,  a  poem  (1771)  : — Atalanta,n  poem 
(1777) : — The.  Downfall  of  the  Papal  Confhleracy  (1788) : 
— Poetical  Works  (1789,2  vols.): — Savannah,  a  poem 
(1793)  '.—To  the  Metnoryofthe  Hon.  William  Ixslie,* 
poem : — Extracts  from  Synod  Sermon,  etc.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticanet,  ii,  638. 

13.  William  (1),  brother  of  lord  Colvill,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1617;  was 
elected  minister  of  Cramond  in  1635;  changed  to  the 
second  charge  at  Greyfriars  in  1638;  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  the  same  year;  promoted  to 
Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1639;  the  same 
year  sent  by  the  Covenanters  to  the  king  of  France 
to  solicit  his  aid  against  the  despotic  actions  of  Charles 
I.  He  and  his  papers  were  seized  in  England,  and 
he  was  imprisoned,  till  released  in  1640  by  the  Scottish 
army.  When  the  Tron  Church  was  made*  a  new  parish, 
in  1641,  he  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent.  In  1645 
he  obtained  protection  from  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
for  which  he  was  suspected  of  treason,  in  1648  sus- 
pended, and  deposed  in  1649.  In  1652  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  but  was  restored  to  the  ministry  in  1654;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Perth  in  1055;  re- 
fused a  bishopric,  and  was  promoted  to  the  principalship 
of  Edinburgh  University  in  1662.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana>,  i,  31,  55, 133;"ii,  616. 

14.  William  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Eaglesham  in  1829,  and  ordained.  He 
died  March  12,  1859,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  Sec  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  66. 

Col vm.  Roijekt,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  na- 
tive of  Sanquhar,  waa  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hope 
Johnston;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1805;*  presented 
to  the  living  at  Johnston  in  1808,  and  ordained  in  1809. 
He  died  S^pt.  4, 1851,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  left 
two  sons,  Walter,  minister  of  Cramond,  and  Hubert  Fran- 
cis, minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Juxta.  See  Fatli  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  651. 

Colvius,  Andrew,  a  Protestant  divine,  was  horn 
at  Dort  in  1594.  He  became  minister  of  several  Wal- 
loon churches,  and  at  length  of  that  in  Dort;  and  in 
1620  went  to  Venice  as  chaplain  to  Paul  Sarpi,  whose 
work  on  the  Inquisition  he  translated  into  Latin  (Rot- 
terdam, 1651).  He  died  in  1671.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious writer  in  some  branches  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  poetry,  and  published,  in  1665,  a  Catalogs  Musai 
A  ndrtea  t  'vlrii. 

Colvius,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born 
in  1631,  became  co-pastor  at  Dort  in  1655,  afterwards 
pastor  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  in  1717.  Sec  Rose, 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Colwell.  Charles,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  a  native  of  Cornwall.  He  entered  the  English 
Wesleyan  ministry  in  1810,  became  a  supernumerary 
at  Falmouth  in  1837,  removed  to  Helstone,  Cornwall,  in 
1838,  and  died  June  20,  I860,  in  the  seventv-eighth  vear 
of  his  age.   Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  lV,0. 

Colwell,  John  W.,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  about  1810.  He  was  ordained  at  Rochester. 
Mans.,  Sept.  3, 1811,  and  was  pastor  there  four  years;  at 
Charlcstown  and  Richmond.  R.  I.,  in  1816.  During  the 
next  five  vears  he  organized  a  Church  at  Cranston. 
He  died  April  20,  1852,  on  board  the  steamer  off  the 


Coiymbion. 


coast  of  Mexico,  near  Acapulco.    See  . 

Register,  1853,  p.  87. 

Coiymbion  (roXi'yijftov)  is  a  vessel  used  for 

tabling  holy  water  (q.  v.) 
I  at  the  entrance  of  a  church. 
:  A  representation  of  such  a 
1  vessel  is  found  in  one  of  the 
■  mosaics  of  the  Church  of 

San  Yitale  at  Ravenna,  and 
'  is  here  engraved.  It  is  notc- 
j  worthy  that  thcaspergillura 
;  which  hangs  from  the  arch 
I  above  the  basin  is  in  shape 

not  unlike  those  of  modern 
'  t  i  mes  (Xeale,  Eastern  Ch.  in- 

trod.  p.  215).— Smith,  Did. 

of  Christ.  A*tiq.U\V. 

Coly  lis.  Da  vin.a  Dutch 
painter, was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam about  1650.  There  are 
two  very  highly  esteemed 
pictures  by  him,  at  Amster- 
dam, representing  the  Is- 
raelites Fed  with  Manna, 
and  Moses  Striking  the  Bock. 
See  Spooner,  Buy.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Comaigh  (Lat.  Coma- 
gia),  a  virgin,  is  commemorated  as  an  Irish  saint  May 
27.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Eochaidh.  Her  moth- 
er was  Aiglcma.  She  had  a  monastery  at  Suamhlu- 
thair,  and  also  her  brother,  Colman  ( q".  v. )  (  Reeves, 
Adamnan,  p.  172  sq.) — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 

8.  V. 

Coman  (or  Comman),  son  of  Ernan,  is  commem- 
orated as  an  Irish  saint  March  18.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Cumin  Finn,  abbot  of  Hy.  He  went  to  Hy  as  a 
monk,  and  was  alive  in  the  time  of  St.  Adamnan.  His 
church  is  Kilchoman,  in  the  Rinns  of  Islay.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 

S.V. 

Comande,  Francesco,  a  Sicilian  painter,  was  born 
at  Messina  about  1580,  studied  under  Deodato  Guinac- 
cia,  and  painted  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Gio- 
vanni Simone.  His  best  pictures  are,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Mes- 
sina, and  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  monastery 
of  Basico.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
s,  v. ;  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Comasius  was  a  rhetor  in  the  5th  century,  who 
turned  monk,  and  still  continued  in  the  monaster}'  col- 
lecting "the  rubbish"  of  classical  Greek  literature,  for 
which  he  is  severely  rebuked  bv  Nilus  {Epist.  ii,  73,  p, 
163;  ii,  257,  p.  251).-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Comb,  Ecx'Lksiastical.  A  comb  of  ivory  or  pre- 
cious metal,  with  which  the  first  tonsure  was  made  and 
the  hair  was  arranged  in  the  sacristy,  was  one  of  the 
ornamenta  found  in  ancient  sacristies  for  the  practical 
use  of  the  clergy.  Each  cleric  had  his  own.  The  comb 
was  usually  buried  with  the  priest  on  his  decease.  SU 
Cuthbert's,  of  ivory,  found  in  his  tomb  when  opened, 
remains  in  the  library  of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  St. 
Loup's,  of  the  12lh  century,  at  Sens.  The  latter  is  jew- 
elled and  has  symbolical  animals.    Sec  Ivoiuks. 

Comb,  Gkokob,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  12,  1782,  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Church  at  Guildford.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  in 
due  time  took  charge  of  a  new  Church  at  Horscll  Com- 
mon, and  in  1823  accepted  a  call  to  Oxford  Street, 
London, when  he  remained  until  his  death.  Feb.  20. 
1841.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1811,  p.  37. 
(J.  Q  S.) 

Combadaxus,  a  deity  of  the  eastern  Asiatics,  i 
a  bonze,  or  Indian  priest,  while  living. 
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Combalot,  Theodore,  a  famous  Roman  Catholic 
preacher  of  France,  was  born  at  Chatcnay,  in  the  I  sere 
Department,  Aug.  21,  1798.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  received  holy  onlers,  and  pope  Gregory  XVI, 
before  whom  he  once  preached,  appointed  him  aj>os- 
tr>lic  vicar.  For  a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  vicar- 
p;ueial  of  I.'ouen.  Arras,  and  M  *.iierf  ami  died  stid- 
drotjp  at  Paris,  March  19, 1873.  lie  wrote,  Elements  de 
fkiijt-ypkie  Catholique  (Paris,  1833) :— La  Connaissance 
de  Jtt'it  Christ  (1841 ;  1th  ed.  1852)  :—Memoire  Adrtsse 
ait j-  Eciqur*  de  France,  etc  (1811),  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  for  thirty  days:— Conferences  tur  les  Gran- 
deurs de  la  Sainte-l'ierge  (18-15): — Lett  re  it  if.  Guizot, 
etc.  (1858).  Sec  Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encycbqt.  de*  Science* 
btigiaues,  s.  v. ;  Vapereau,  Did.  de*  CoiUemjwrains, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Comb£,  Marik  Magdalki.ne  de  Cyz  de,  a  Dutch 
nan,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1656.  She  was  brought  up 
in  the  (  ah  inistic  belief,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
married  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Holland,  Adrian  dc 
ComU\  from  whom  she  soon  afterwards  separated.  She 
v.i, i  to  France,  joined  the  Catholics,  and  by  the  aid  of 
ibe  abbot,  La  Bermoudieu,  rector  of  St.  Sulpicius,  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1686  she 
formed  a  religious  community  called  Le  Bon  Pasteur, 
which  the  king  took  under  bis  protection.  The  order 
spread  through  the  province,  and  was  confirmed  by  let- 
ters-patent in  1098,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  which 
occurred  at  Fans,  June  1C,  1692.  Boileau  published  a 
Vu  de  Madame  Combi  (Paris,  1700, 1732).  See  Hoefer, 
Scut.  I3v»j.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Biog.  L'niraselle,  8.  v. 

Comber.  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
uncle  of  the  dean  of  Durham,  was  born  in  Sussex,  Jan. 
I,  1575.  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow.  October,  1597.  He  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  in  August,  1630,  and 
made  master  of  Trinity  College  in  October,  1631.  In 
Ktf  he  was  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  deprived  of  all 
his  preferments.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  in  February, 
1653.    Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Itict.  a.  v. 

Comber,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
great-grandson  of  the  dean  of  Durham,  was  rector  of 
Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire.  He  published,  Memoir  of  the 
Life  >nul  Writings  of  Dean  Comber  (1779) :— Sermon* 
(1807): — History  nf  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(1810):  —  Adultery  Analyzed  (cod.):  —  A  Scourge  jl>r 
Adulterers.  Dutllistt,  Gamesters,  and  Self-murderers 
(anon.,  eod.).  See  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  Hth»r>,  s.  v. 

Combes.  Andrew  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Indiana,  Nov.  12, 1845.  He  lived  suc- 
cessively in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska;  was  converted 
in  1865.  licensed  to  preach  in  1872,  and  in  1875  entered 
the  Nebraska  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  heroically 
until  his  death,  in  1878.  See  Minute*  of  A  tuiual  Con- 
ferences. 1878,  p.  61. 

Combes.  Francisco,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  trav- 
eller, was  born  at  Saragosaa  in  1613.  He  waa  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith. 
fJn  hi*  way  to  Home  to  represent  his  province,  he  died 
at  Acapulco,  in  1663,  leaving,  in  Spanish,  a  History  of 
the  hlnnds  of  Mindanao  (Madrid,  1667).  Sec  Hoefer, 
Sour,  lsiog.  Generate,  8.  V. 

Combet.  Glaums,  a  French  Dominican,  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  1614.  He  was  bachelor  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  became  a  famous  preacher.  Ho  died  at 
Lvom  in  1689,  leaving,  Oraison  Funebre  de  Lout*  XIII 
f  Lvons,  1 643)  .—Oraison  Fuwbre  de  la  Heine  AmecCAu- 
triehe  (Vannea,  1666).  See  Hoefer,  Not*.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  9.  V. 

Combonus,  Hikroktmus,  an  Italian  Hebraist, 
lived  iii  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  be- 
kinced  to  the  order  of  Observant ists,  and  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Hergaroo.  He  wrote,  Compendium  in  quo 
illiquid  ad  Hebraicam 


Continetur  (Bergamo,  1616).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Comdhau.    Sec  Comgan  ;  Congas. 

Come,  Saint.    See  Cosmas. 

Come  corn  was  eighth  bishop  of  Llandaff,  contem- 
porary with  Ywyr,  king  of  Gwyuedd  (Stubbs,  Register, 
p.  156> 

Ccmeiras.  Victor  Delpuech  de,  a  French  ecclesias- 
tic and  geographer,  was  born  at  St.  Hippolytc-du-Gard, 
Sept.  11,  1733.  He  was  abbot  of  Sylvanea,  and  vicar- 
general  of  Bcauvais,  but  was  deprived  of  his  position  at 
the  Hcvolurion,  and  died  at  Park  March  29, 1805.  He 
wrote  vols,  xxii-xxxii  of  L' A  brig*  de  Mistoire  Gene- 
ral, de*  Voyages  (Paris,  1780-1801 ;  vols,  i-xx  were  pub- 
lished by  La  Harpe) :— La  Voir  du  Sage  (ibid.  1799)  :— 
BisUnre  de  ! Astronomic,  transl.  from  Hailly  (ibid.  1806). 
Other  writings  remain  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  A'omp.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Vuirerselle,  a.  v. 

Comes.    See  Lectionahy. 

Come  st  or  (or  It  Mangtur,  L  e.  devnurer  of  books), 
Pierre,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at  Troves.  He 
was  successively  canon  and  dean  of  Troyes,  then,  in 
1101,  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Paris  ami  master  of 
the  school  of  philosophy.  He  gave  up  his  benefices  in 
order  to  become  canon-regular  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris.  At 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  that  city  Oct,  21, 1198  (oth- 
ers say  1178  or  1185),  he  left  all  his  goods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Scholastica  Historia 
tuper  Novum  Tettamentum  (written  before  1176,  and 
published  at  Heutling,  1471 ;  Utrecht,  1473;  Strasburg, 
1483,  1502;  Hash?,  I486;  Paris,  1513;  Hagucnau,  1619; 
Lyons,  1526;  Venice,  1728;  transl.  into  French  in  1494 
by  (iuyart  des  Moulin*,  uuder  the  title :  La  Bible  lli*- 
torie;  Paris,  without  date,  with  engravings):— Catena 
Temporum  (transl.  into  Gothic  -  French  by  Jehan  de 
Hely.  under  the  title,  Mer  de*  Ilistoires;  Paris,  1488): 
— Servtones,  under  the  name  of  Pierre  de  Bloit  (May- 
ence.  1600,  1605;  Lvons,  1677,  and  often  Bincc).  See 
Hoefer,  Kouc.  Biog'.  Gintrate,  s.  v.;  Biog.  Universelle, 
s.  v. 

Comfort,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Hrunswiek  in  1798,  and  soon  after  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kingston. 
N.  J.,  where  he  labored  during  a  long  life.  From 
1816  till  his  death,  in  1853,  he  was  a  trustee  of  Prince- 
ton College.  Mr.  Comfort  was  honored  and  beloved 
by  all.  Sec  Alexander,  Princeton  College  in  the  18/A 
Century. 

Comfort,  David  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
North  Mississippi  Conference  in  1880,  and  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882.  8ce  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  104. 

Comfort,  Silas,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Deer  Park,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May 
18,  1803.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nine,  be- 
became  a  class-leader  at  eighteen,  a  travelling  preacher 
at  twenty,  ami  in  1827  entered  the  Genesee  Conference. 
Then  began  in  earnest  his  student  life,  studying  ou 
horseback,  by  torchlight,  amid  the  confusion  of  fami- 
lies, always  rising  at  four  o'clock.  Thus  the  dead  lan- 
guages, science,  general  literature,  Biblical  criticism, 
and  systematic  theology  were  thoroughly  explored  by 
him.  During  his  forty-five  years  in  the  ministry  he 
served  sixteen  years  as  presiding  elder,  wrote  several 
valuable  volumes,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  first 
periodicals  of  the  Church.  In  1835  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Missouri  Conference,  returned  to  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference seven  years  later,  and  in  it  labored  until  his  sud- 
den death.  Jan.  10,  1868.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1868,  p.  105;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 

8.  V. 

Comfort,  William  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
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inter,  received  an  early  religious  training,  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  after  exercising  his 
talents  as  a  local  preacher  a  short  time,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Michigan  Conference,  wherein  he  labored 
many  years  faithfully  nntil  his  death,  June  15,  1862. 
Mr.  Comfort  was  a  man  of  decided  opinions  and  un- 
compromising integrity.  See  Minutes  of  A  naval  Con- 
ference*, 1862,  p.  206. 

Comfortable  'Words,  Thk.  A  modern  feature 
in  the  existing  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  communion,  first  introduced  in  the  second  prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.,  A.  L  >.  1552,  consisting  of  four  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  the  priest  is  directed  to  address  to 
the  people.  These  words  follow  the  absolution,  and 
precede  the  preface. 

Comforted,  The,  one  of  the  two  classes  (the  eon- 
nolati  or  comforted,  and  the  faderati  or  confederated) 
into  which  the  Manichasan  congregations  were  ancient- 
ly divided.  See  Manic  h^ism.  The  Albigenses  (q.  v.) 
classified  their  people  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
the  comforted  led  a  life  of  celibacy  and  strict  austerity. 
See  Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Comgall  (or  Congall)  is  the  name  of  several 
early  Irish  saints : 

1.  An  abbot  of  Bangor,  commemorated  May  10.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  monasticism 
in  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  have  had  three  thousand  monks 
under  him  at  one  time  in  various  affiliated  houses.  His 
parents  were  Setna  or  Sedna,  and  Brig  or  Brigs,  and  he 
was  born  about  A.D.  517.  After  teaching  for  some  years, 
he  founded,  in  558,  his  great  monastery  at  Bangor,  Coun- 
ty Down,  Ireland,  to  which  multitudes  flocked.  Comgall 
drew  up  for  it  and  kindred  institutions  a  rule  which  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Ireland.  His  roost  noted 
disciples  at  Bangor  were  Cormac,  son  of  Dinrmaid  and 
king  of  South  Leinster,  and  St.  Columbanus  ( q.  v. ). 
While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  fouaded  a  monaste- 
ry in  Heth.  Comgall  di<  <l  at  Bangor  on  May  10,602, 
and  was  buried  there,  lu  824  the  Danes  plundered 
the  city  and  abbey,  and,  breaking  open  his  shrine,  scat- 
tered the  contents  to  the  four  winds  (see  Reeves,  Ecd. 
Hiit.  p.  93-95,  152-154,  and  Adamnan,  p.  213,  817; 
Ussber,  EccL  Aniiq.  c  17,  in  Work*,  vi,  473  sq. ). 
Comgall  is  commemorated  in  the  Scotch  calendars,  but 
Camerarius  places  him  on  Jan.  2,  and  suggests  a  Scotch 
Bangor.  See  Lanigan,  Ecd  Ilitt.  of  Ireland,  ii,  c  10; 
Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  123;  Butler,  Lice* 
of  the  Saint*,  v,  195  sq.  ;  Forbes,  KaL  of  Scott.  Saint*, 
p.  108-110. 

2.  Son  of  Eochaidh,  commemorated  Sept.  4.  His 
monaster}'  was  at  Both-conais,  in  Inis-Eoghan.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  this  monastery  from  St,  Cia- 
nan  of  Duleek.  He  belongs  to  the  8th  century  (Todd 
and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  237 ;  Lanigan.  Ecd  Hilt, 
of  Ireland,  i,345;  iii,  162). 

3.  Of  Gobbal-linin,  commemorated  July  28.  His 
monaster;'  was  at  what  is  now  Galloon.  On  Julv  27, 
Butler  (Lice*  of  the  Saint*,  vii,  425)  gives  a  ahort  me- 
moir of  St.  Congall,  abbot  of  Jabhualhini.— Smith,  Diet. 
ofChrut.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Com g an  (Comdban,  or  Common)  is  the  name 

of  two  early  Irish  saints : 

1.  Of  Cluain  -  Connaidh,  commemorated  Oct.  13. 
There  is  a  St.  Comganu*  named  among  the  relatives 
of  Su  Columba,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  this 
Comgan.    See  Coxa  an. 

2.  Of  Glenn  -  Uissen,  commemorated  Feb.  27.  He 
was  the  son  of  Di  arms  id,  and  his  mother  was  Ethne. 
He  founded  a  monastery  in  his  native  province  at 
Ceanw-indis,  and  succeeded  Su  Diarmaid  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  monastery  at  Glenn-uissen.  He  died 
about  A.D.  569,  it  is  supposed  (Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hitt.  of 
Ireland,  ii,  76  sq. ;  Reeves,  Adamnan,  Ixx,  note). 

Comi.  Girolamo,  a  painter  of  Modcna,  flourished 
about  1550.  He  painted  sacred  subjects,  and  was  mnch 
employed  by  the  churches  in  ornamental  work.  One 


of  his  pictures  in  San  Michele  at  Bosco  is  dated  1563. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tit,  a.  v. ;  Hoefcr, 
Xonr.  Biog.  Genirale, a.  v. 

Comiers,  Cla rDE,  a  learned  French  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  at  Embnin.  He  was  canon  there,  pro- 
vost of  the  chapter  of  Ternant,  doctor  of  theology,  and 
apostolic  prot honorary ;  also  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris,  and  was  considered  an  able  physician  and 
chemisU  He  had  contributed  to  the  Journal  de*  Sarani* 
from  1676  to  1678,  and  had  invented  several  curious 
machines.  Having  become  blind  in  1690,  he  entered 
the  hospital  of  Quinze-Vingta,  where  he  took  the  title 
of  aceugle  royal  because  he  had  a  pension  from  the 
king.  He  died  at  Paris  in  October,  1693,  leaving  La 
NoucelU  Science  de  la  Nature  dt*  Comete*  (Lyons, 
1665): — Instruction  pour  Reunir  Us  Eglises  Pritertduc* 
Reformie*  a  CEgli*>  Romaine  (Paris  1678):— Traite  da 
Langue*  et  Ecriture*  ( in  the  Mercure  of  Sept.,  Oct. 
1684,  and  Feb.  1685)  -.—Trait*  de*  ProphUie*  (ibid,  of 
Aug.,  SepU,  Dec  1689,  and  SepU  1690)  -.—Lettre  a  vnt 
Dame  NouteUement  Concertie  a  la  Religion  Catholijve 
(ibid,  of  Dec  1691),  and  many  other  pieces.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  Vnnertelle,  a.  v. 

Comin  (or  Cumin).   See  Coxy*. 

Comingo.  Heskt  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter,  was  born  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky\  Feb.  2,  1809.  He 
was  carefully  reared  by  Christian  parents;  graduated 
from  Centre  College,  Danville,  in  1832;  studiedS  two 
years  (1833-84)  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
"was  licensed  in  1836  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, and  became  pastor,  May  24,  1837,  in  Steubenville, 
().,  where  be  labored  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Dec 
1,  1861.  He  was  a  living  Christian  and  an  earnest 
minister  of  the  gospel.  See  Wilson,  /Vest.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1863,  p.  155. 

Comingoe.  Brcix  Romcas,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He  was  pastor 
at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  for  forty-nine  years,  from 
1770.  Old  age  and  ill-health  caused  him  to  resign  in 
1819.  He  returned  to  Germany  soon  after,  and  noth- 
ing more  was  heard  of  him.  See  Harbaugh,  Father* 
of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  ii,  159. 

Comitibus,  Buaskus  dr,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Milan.  He  was  a  Minorite,  and  for  fifteen 
years  regent  of  the  onler  at  Prague ;  then  director  of 
the  grand  seminary,  and  theologian  to  the  archbishop. 
He  died  at  Prague  in  1685,  leaving  De  Deo  Trino  et 
Uno  (league,  1682):-/>e  IntelUctu,  Scientia,  Prociden- 
tia, Prtedestinatione  et  Reprobatkme  (ibid.): — De  Crea- 
tion*, Statu  Innocentia>,  A  ngelia,  etc  ( ibid.  1688  ).  See 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  <;bUrale,  a.  v. 

Co  mi  tin.  J  ban  Baptists,  a  French  theologian  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  who  lived  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  wrote  Difense  de  Monwur  de*  Saint*  (Dijon, 
1657)  :  —  Initinm  Sapiential  et  Finis,  Timor  et  A  mor 
Dei  (Chalons,  1662,  1672)  i—Selecta  de  Fide  Controver- 
sies (about  1666).  See  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Cine  rale, 
a.  v. 

Comitolo,  Neapolio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Perugia  in  1544,  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Colle-Mezzo.  He  at  first  followed  the  profession 
of  law,  but  afterwards  obtained  an  abbey,  and  became 
auditor  of  the  Rota;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Peru- 
gia in  1591,  founded  a  college  and  several  religions 
societies,  and  died  there,  Aug.  24,  1624,  leaving,  in 
Latin,  a  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Perugia,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  and 
some  liturgical  works.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Comitolo,  Paolo,  an  Italian  theologian  of  the 
same  family  as  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Perugia  in 
1545.  He  was  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and  later  one  of  the  beat  cas- 
uists of  that  society.  He  taught  successively  rhetoric 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  moral  theology.   lie  < 
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Perugia,  Feb.  18,  1626.  His  principal  works  are  Catena 
lUuftrium  Autkorum  in  Libium  Job  (transl.  from  the 
Greek,  Lyon*,  1586;  Venice,  1587):  —  Cowilia  seu  JU- 
<r  vn  Moralia  (Lyons,  1609) : — Ifoctrimi  tU  Contractu 
Unttrto  (ibid.  1615).  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gini- 
rafr,s.v. 

Comman  is  a  not  uncommon  name  among  the 
Irish  saints,  and  is  often  exchanged  with  Colnuin,  Com- 
gan,  Corman. 

1.  Mac  Va  Theimhue,  commemorated  Feb.  27.  Col- 
pan  (Ada  Sanctorum,  p.  417)  distiuguishea  "St.Com- 
gan  Hua-Teanne"  from  St.  Comgan  of  Glenn  uissen, 
who  is  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  and  gives  from 
the  Irish  Annals  the  date  of  the  former's  death  as  A.D. 
663.  CDonovan  thinka  he  was  the  brother  of  Muir- 
cbu  Maccutbennuis,  who  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick 
from  the  dictation  of  Aidus,  bishop  of  Sletty,  and  if  so 
be  may  have  been  the  aon  of  Cogitoeua  (q.  v.). 

2.  Of  Roscommon  (Koas-Commain),  commemorated 
Dec  26.  It  is  thought  he  died  A.I  >.  742.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  race  of  I  rial,  aon  or  Coiiall  Cearnach. 
He  wrote  a  monastic  rule,  and  in  the  Annals,  about  the 
rear  790,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  promulgation  of 
"  the  law  of  St.  Cotnan  "  throughout  the  three  divisions 
of  Coouaugfat  (( /Donovan,  Four  Masters,  i,  343, 349, 
395;  Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Domeg.  p.  349 ;  Lanigan, 
iiri  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  225;  Hi,  177).-Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Corn  ma  n  dery  ( commenda,  a  benefice  ),  or  Pre- 
ceptory  (praceptio,  •  first  share),  ia  a  cell  of  the 
T«mpUrs  and  Hospitallers  for  collecting  demesne- rents, 
and  a  home  for  veteran  members  of  those  orders.  The 
president  paid  himself  first  his  own  pension,  and  then 
accounted  for  the  residue.  These  houses  remain  at 
Swing6eld,  Cliburn,  and  Worcester. 

Commatrea  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  ancient 


in  its  liturgical  use, 


L  The  recitation  of  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
intercession  is  made  in  the  mass.    See  Diptych. 

2.  The  introduction  of  the  names  of  certain  saints  or 

generally  of  the  cross,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter 
«od  St.  Paul,  and  for  peace. 

3.  According  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  breviary, 
when  a  greater  festival  falls  on  the  day  of  a  "  simple  " 
festival,  the  Utter  is  "  commemorated  "  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  its  proper  service  into  that 
of  the  greater  festivaL-Smitb,  JHct.  of  Christ.  Antiq. 
•.v. 

4.  In  the  Church  of  England  "commemoration" 
take*  place  when  two  festivals  concur,  and  the  office 
for  the  greater  is  used,  while  the  collect  only  of  the 
ksser  is  said;  or  when  •  festival  coincidea  with  s 
greater  Sanday ;  or  a  festival  of  the  second  class  falls 
°o  ■  greater  week-day,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed. 
In  Lent,  Advent,  on  ember-days,  and  greater  fcriala,  a 
special  collect  ia  used. 

Commemoration  -  day,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  ia  an  annual  solemnity  in  remembrance  of 
the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university,  when 
speeches  are  made,  prize  compositions  recited,  and 


In  colleges  a  form  of  prayer,  prescribed  in  queen  Eliza' 
bsth's  reign,  is  used  during  term,  in  pious  memory  of 
founders  and  benefactors.  The  proper  Psalms  are  cxlv, 
ahri,  cxlvii ;  the  lesson,  Ecclcsiasticus  xliv.  The  suf- 
frage ia: 

"The  jait  shall  be  had  tn  everlasting  remembrance ; 
He  thai!  not  b«  afraid  of  evil  tidings. 
The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  band  of  God : 
Neither  doth  any  torment  touch  them." 

Then  follows  a  collect.    At  Oxford  the  coi 
by  tht  university  is  also  called  encomia. 


Commemoration  of  the  Departed  is  the  sol- 
emn remembrance  of  ihe  faithful  in  Christ  who  have 
|w»sed  from  hence  with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  now  rest 
in  the  sleep  of  peace.  A  prayer  substantially  contain- 
ing such  a  commemoration  is  found  in  every  ancient 
liturgy.  Prayer  for  the  dead  has  been 
legal  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in 
but  ia  a  relic  of  Romanism. 

Commenda.    See  Diocese  ;  Monastkuy. 

Commendatio  {n-apa^toic),  uc  collect.  (1)  In 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  it  is  provided  that  if  a 
commendatio  of  the  dead  takes  place  in  the  afternoon,  it 
must  consist  of  prayers  only,  without  the  celebration  of 
mass.  In  the  African  code,  the  set  forms  to  be  ordina- 
rily used  in  churches  seem  to  be  summed  up  under  the 
heads  preces,  profationes,  commendationes,  manus  impo- 
sition's. 

(2)  But  the  word  wapaStmc  ia  also  used  to  designate 
the  prayers  made  in  the  congregation  on  behalf  of  the 
catechumens.  Alexius  Aristenua  (quoted  by  Suicer, 
a.  v.)  explains  it,  when  designating  a  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice, as  "the  prayers  over  the  catechumens,  whereby 
we  commend  them  to  the  Lord."  —  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A  nt\<j.  s.  v. 

Commendation  is  (1)  the  act  of  commending;  a 
favorable  representation  in  words ;  (2)  the  act  of  com- 
mending the  dying  to  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God. 

Commendatory  is  one  having  the  grant  of  a 
benefice  in  trust  for  life,  and  enjoying  the  revenues. 

Commendatory  Letters.  The  earliest  trace  of 
the  practice  connected  with  these  words  ia  to  be  found 
in  2  Cor.  iii,  1.  St,  Paul,  it  would  seem,  had  been  taunted 
by  rivals,  who  came  with  letters  of  commendation  (iirt- 
trroXai  owrrartKat)  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  absence  of  such  credentials  in  his  own  case,  with  his 
attempts  to  make  up  for  the  omission  by  reiterated  self- 
commendation.  The  passage  shows  the  practice  was 
already  common,  and.  of  course,  necessary.  Letters  of 
this  kind  may  have  been  in  previous  use  among  the 
Jews,  and  thus  helped  to  maintain  their  unity  aa  a  peo- 
ple through  all  the  landa  of  the  dispersion.  Other  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  apostolic  agea  are  to  be  found  in  the 
letter  given  to  A  polios  by  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii,  27),  in  the  mention  of  Zenaa  and  A  polios  in  the 
Epiatle  to  Titus  (Hi,  18).  The  letter  to  Philemon, 
though  more  distinctly  personal,  haa  somewhat  of  the 
same  character.  The  practice  became  universal,  and  it 
may  be  aaid,  without  exaggeration,  that  no  single  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christian  Church  tended  so  much  aa 
this  to  impress  on  it  the  stamp  of  unity  and  organiza- 
tion. The  bishop  of  any  congregation,  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  might  commend  a  traveller,  layman,  or 
cleric  to  the  good  offices  of  another.  The  precautiona 
against  imposture  might  sometimes,  aa  in  the  instance 
of  Peregrinua,  told  by  Lucian— perhaps  also  in  that  of 
the  "false  brethren"  of  Gal.  ii,  4— be  inauflkicnt,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  did  its  work,  and  served  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  Christian  churches. 

Those  outside  the  Church's  pale,  however  arrogant 
might  be  their  claims,  could  boast  of  no  such  proof  of 
their  oneness.  They  were  cut  off  from  what  was  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  the  "  communion  of 
saints."    It  waa  the  crowning  argument  of  Augustine 

|  and  Optatus  against  the  Donatists  that  their  letters 
would  not  be  received  in  any  churches  but  their  own; 

I  that  they  were  therefore  a  sect  with  no  claim  to  cath- 
olicity, no  element  of  permanence.  When  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata  waa  deposed  by  the  so-called  second  council  of 
Antioch,  the  bishops  who  passed  sentence  on  him  wrote 
to  Dionysius  of  Rome  and  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  re- 
questing them  not  to  address  their  letters  to  him,  but 
to  Dornnus,  whom  they  had  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  letter  of  Cyprian  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  and 
that  to  Stephen  are  examples  of  the  same  kind.  The 
most  remarkable  testimony,  however,  to  the  extent  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  practice  is  found  in  the  wish  of 
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Julian  to  reorganize  heathen  society  on  the  same  plan, 
and  to  provide,  in  this  way,  shelter  and  food  for  any 
non-Christinn  traveller  who  might  be  journeying  to  a 
strange  city  (Sozomen,  //.  K.  v,  16), 

As  the  Church  became  wealthier  and  more  worldly, 
the  restrictive  side  of  the  practice  became  the  more 
prominent;  it  was  then  what  the  passport  system  has 
been  in  the  intercourse  of  modern  Europe,  a  check  on 
the  free  movement  of  clergy,  or  monks,  or  laymen. 
Thus  it  was  made  pcual  (and  the  penalty  was  excom- 
munication) fur  any  one  to  receive  either  cleric  or 
layman  who  came  to  a  city  not  his  own  without  these 
letters.  Those  who  brought  them  were  even  then  sub- 
ject to  a  scrutiny,  with  the  alternative  of  being  re- 
ceived into  full  fellowship  if  it  were  satisfactory,  or,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  of  having  to  be  content  with  some 
immediate  relief.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira  seeks  to 
maintain  the  episcopal  prerogative  in  this  matter,  and 
will  not  allow  literae  confessoriae  (letters  certifying 
that  the  bearer  was  oue  who  had  suffered  in  persecu- 
tion) to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  commendatory 
letters.  It  would  appear  lhat  the  abuse  had  spread  so 
far  that  the  "confessor's"  passport  was  handed  from 
one  to  another  without  even  the  insertion  of  the  name, 
as  a  check  payable  to  bearer.  The  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  renewed  the  prohibition  of  the  apostolic  canon 
against  allowing  any  strange  cleric,  even  as  reader,  to 
officiate  in  another  city  without  the  ''commendatory 
letters"  from  his  own  bishop.  That  of  Antioch  (A.D. 
341)  makes  special  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  various 
kinds  of  letters.  That  of  Aries  places  those  who  have 
received  commendatory  letters  under  the  surveillance 
»f  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they  go,  with  the 
provision  that  they  are  to  be  excommunicated  if  they 
begin  "  to  act  contrary  to  discipline,"  and  extends  the 
precaution  to  political  offences,  or  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  democratic  element  into  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Tho  system  spread  its  ramifications 
over  all  provinces.  It  was  impossible  for  the  presbyter 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  bishop  to  rind 
employment  in  any  other  diocese.  Without  any  formal 
denunciation  Che  absence  of  the  commendatory  letter 
made  him  a  marked  man.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
became  a  terrible  reality  to  him. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  other  terms  appear 
as  applied  to  these  letters,  and  it  may  be  well  to  regis- 
ter the  use  and  significance  of  each. 

1.  The  old  term  was  still  retained,  as  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  where  the  prominent  purpose  was  to 
commend  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  whether  cleric  or 
layman,  to  the  favor  and  good  offices  of  another  bishop. 

2.  The  same  letters  were  also  known  as  "canonical" 
"in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Church."  This  is 
the  word  used  in  the  letter  from  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
by  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Laodicea.  The  Latin 
equivalent  seems  to  have  been  the  litem  formaUr,  i.e. 
drawn  up  after  a  known  and  prescribed  form,  so  as  to 
be  a  safeguard  against  imjiosture.  It  was  stated  at  t he- 
Council  of  Chalcedon  by  Atticus,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  at  the  councils 
of  Nica>a  that  every  such  letter  should  be  marked  with 
certain  letters,  in  honor  of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  In  the  West  the  signature  or  seal  of  the 
bishop  was  probably  the  guarantee  of  genuineness. 
The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  a  seal-ring  occurs,  it  is 
believed,  in  Augustine. 

8.  From  the  use  of  the  letters  as  admitting  clergy  or 
laymen  to  communion  they  were  known  as  comiminka- 
toriw  in  Latin,  and  by  a  Creek  equivalent, 

4.  The  littrtr  parijirw  appear  to  commend  the  bearer 
for  eleemosynary  aid.  They  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
and  those  who  need  help,  clerics  or  laymen  ;  es|>ecially, 
according  to  the  Creek  canonists,  to  those  who  had 
suffered  oppression  at  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates. 
The  word  is  used  also  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  as  ap- 
plied to  letters  which  might  be  given  by  presbyters  as 
well  as  bishops. 


5.  There  were  "letters  dimissorv,' 


like  those  of 
modern  times.  The  word  is  of  later  use  than  the 
others,  and  occurs  first  in  the  council  in  Trullo.  in  a 
context  which  justifies  the  distinction  drawn,  that  ii 
was  used  in  reference  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
bearer,  "commendatory,"  when  the  sojourn  in  another 
diocese  was  only  temporary.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Atttiq.,  s.  v. 

Commendatory  Prayer  is  a  name  given  to  the 
thanksgiving  offered  by  the  bishop  in  the  early  Church 
near  the  close  of  the  morning  service.  It  is  called  ti— 
\aptaria  bpSpivi)  (morning  thanksgiving),  and  is  in 
these  words :  "  O  God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh, 
with  whom  no  one  can  compare,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night ;  look  down 
upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favor,  and  receive 
morning  thanksgiving*,  and  have  mercy  upon  us.  For 
we  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to  any  strange  god ; 
for  there  is  not  any  new  god  among  us,  but  thon,  our 
eternal  and  immortal  (iod.  who  hast  given  us  our  being 
through  Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  nh»o. 
Vouchsafe  by  him  to  bring  us  to  everlasting  life;  with 
whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adoration,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen." — Hingham, 
A  ntiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  x,  §  v ii. 

Commentaries,  BiBlioau  We  supplement  our 
article  on  this  subject,  in  vol.ii,  by  a  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal expositor}'  works  that  have  appeared  later. 

Langc's  RiMierrl;  as  translated  and  augmented 
by  the  various  (chiefly  American)  scholars,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Dr.  Sehaff,  covers  the  entire  Bi- 
ble, including  the  Apocrypha,  in  twenty-five  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  and  is  t lie  most  complete  thesaurus  of 
exegetical,  critical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  comment 
extant.  The  additions  by  the  American  editors  have 
greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

Keil  and  Dclitzsch  on  the  entire  Old  Tot. 
(transl.  in  Clark's  Foreiyn  Theoloyical  Library,  Edinb. 
25  vols.8vo)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  simply  exrytticol 
commentary  for  scholars.  The  authors  have  shrunk 
from  no  difficulty,  but  have  met  every  question  in  a 
careful,  evangelical,  and  earnest  spirit ;  and  have 
brought  to  their  task  the  ripest  fruits  of  learning. 
Their  readers,  of  course,  will  not  agree  with  them  on 
every  point,  but  they  will  have  reason  to  weigh  well 
their  judgment  and  their  arguments.  There  is  v>rom- 
ise  of  a  continuation  of  the  work  into  the  New  Te*t. 
Delitzsch  has  published  notes  on  Hebrews  (transl.  like- 
wise by  the  Messrs.  Clark  ),aud  Keil  has  begun  his  com- 
ments on  the  GosjkIs.  Fur  the  present,  however,  their 
work  must  be  supplemented  by 

Meyer  on  tbe  New  Test,  ("likewise  in  an  English 
dress,  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Ediub.,  20  vols.  8vo,  not 
embracing  Kev.).  This  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  exegetical  manual  for  scholars  on  rhc  New  Test., 
being  accurate,  moderately  rationalistic,  and  sufficiently 
copious  for  most  purposes. 

The  Bible  Comraentar y,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
designated,  The  Speaker's  Commentary  (republished  by 
the  Scribners,  N.  Y.  10  vols.  Rvo),  is  peculiarly  avail- 
able for  both  scholars  and  ordinary  readers,  as  it  em- 
braces a  large  amount  of  valuable  exposition  in  a 
paratively  small  compass.  It  is  especially  good  on 
chreological  questions;  is  eminently  conservative, 
particularly  commendable  for  its  brief  but  excellent  in- 
troductions to  the  several  books. 

W  o  r  d  s  w  o  r  t  h  ( The  Holy  Bible,  trith  .Votes,  togeth- 
er with  his  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,  covering,  to- 
gether, the  entire  canonical  Scriptures  [Lond.  1856-64, 
and  several  later  editions,  10  vols,  imperial  4to  ]  )  is 
throughout  sound  and  judicious;  suggestive  but  not 
exhaustive;  scholarly  rather  than  profound. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary,  by  a  number  of 
English  scholars  (similar  in  this  respect  to  The  MfJc 
Commentary  above,  but  more  practical  and  copious),  of 
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which  about  twenty  volumes,  octavo,  have  already  ap- 
peared, and  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  Bi- 
ble, has  many  excellent  features,  happily  combining 
sound  learning  and  practical  piety.  It  is  adapted  to 
general  readers. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  is  a  series  of  small  vol- 
umes for  popular  use  (especially  schools),  and  yet  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  latest  criticisms  and  research- 
es prepared  by  various  English  divines,  and  edited  by 
dean  Perowne,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  already 
been  issued. 

Whedon's  Commentary  is  intended  for  English 

mirably  pithy  and  suggestive.  The  New -T^su  part 
(N.  Y.  and  Lond.  5  vols.  12 mo)  has  latelv  been  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Whedon  himself,  and  the  Old  Test,  has 
intrusted  to  various  scholars,  who  have  already 
three  volumes  in  similar  style,  and  are  expected 
>h  the  work  in  five  volumes  more. 
Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown  have  com- 
bined in  a  practical  commentary  on  the  entire  Script- 
ures, which  has  been  published  in  several  forms  in  Scot- 
land, and  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  one  thick  volume. 
The  annotations  are  brief,  but  spiritual,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  ordinary  readers. 

Cowles  has  prepared  a  very  judicious  series  of 
notes  on  all  the  Biblical  books  (N.  Y.  16  vols.  12mo), 
for  pastors,  teachers,  and  general  readers. 

S  t  i  e  r '  a  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  together  with  his 
Words  of  the  Angels,  covers  many  very  important  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Test.,  and  is  an  almost  unique  speci- 
men of  exhaustive  comment  in  the  most  evangelical 
and  practical  spirit.  The  whole  has  been  republished 
by  Tibbals  <k  Son,  New  York,  in  three  compact  octa- 
vo volumes,  with  valuable  improvements  from  Clark's 
translation  out  of  the  original  German. 

Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English  Readers  (of 
which  the  New-Test,  portion,  prepared  by  various  em- 
inent British  clergymen,  has  appeared  in  London  in 
three  super-royal  octavo  volumes ;  and  of  which  the  Old 
Test,  is  in  course  of  publication  on  a  similar  plan)  is  de- 
lightfully fresh  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Schaff  is  also  editing  an  elegantly  illustrated 
com  men  tan-  on  the  New  Test.,  prepared  by  able  Amer- 
ican scholars,  several  volumes  of  which  have  already 
appeared,  giving  the  results  of  criticism  and  explo- 
rations in  a  popular  form. 

The  issue  of  the  Anglo-American  Revised  New  Test, 
recently  followed  by  the  revised  version  of  the  Old 
Test.,  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  Bible  study, 
and  the  International  Sunday-school  Series  of  lessons 
has  wonderfully  aided  in  the  same  direction,  especially 
ine  comments  incrcon  aounuaiuiy  issucu  in  docks  and 
periodicals. 

Among  recent  expositions  on  particular  books  of  the 
Bible,  available  in  an  English  dress  for  scholars,  we 
notice  as  specially  valuable,  Ellicott's  admirable  notes 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul  (reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
at  Andover);  Murphy,  on  Genesis  Exodns,  Leviticus, 
and  the  Psalms  (reprinted,  ibid.) ;  Godet,on  Luke,  John, 
and  Romans  ( trans!,  in  Clark's  Foreign  Evangelical 
Library,  Ediub.)  ;  Luthardt,  on  John's  Gospel  (ibid.) ; 
Haupt,  on  1  John  (ibid.) ;  Philippi,  on  Romans  (ibid.) ; 
Gloag,  on  the  Acts  (ibid.);  Glasgow,  on  Revelations 
(ibid.) ;  Lightfoot,  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Galatians, 
Philippians,  Colossiana,  and  Philemon,  already  issued 
by  Macroillan,  Lond.);  Eadie,  on  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Olossians.  and  Tbessalonians  (Lond.  and  Edinb.,  in  part 
reprinted  by  Carter,  N.  Y.) ;  Hodge,  on  Romans  (new 
ed.  Phila.  1871),  Corinthians,  and  Ephesians:  Turner, 
on  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Hebrews  (X.  Y. 
1852-56);  Demarest,on  Peter  (ibid.  1851-62) ;  Hackett, 
on  the  Acts  (new  ed.  Boat.  1858);  Perowne,  on  the 
Psalms  (new  ed.  Lond.  1870);  Gardner,  on  Jude  (IWt. 
1856) ;  Moore,  on  Haggai,  Zechariah.  and  Malachi  (N.  Y. 
tod.):  Wright,  on  Ecclesiastes  (Lond.  1888). 
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writers,  in  past  and  recent  times,  mav  be  found  in  Ter- 
ry's Biblical  J/ermeneutics  (N.  Y.  1883),  p.  603-788. 

Commentators,  Akcikst.  See  Intkkprkta- 
tiom,  Biblical. 

Commerce,  Christian  Views  or.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  passage  that  disparages 
trade,  whether  with  or  without  a  handicraft.  In  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  calling  of  Bezalcel  and  Aholiab 
puts  the  highest  honor  on  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  to 
the  ordinary  processes  of  trade  are  no  less  sanctified  by 
connecting  them  with  God  and  his  law  (Lev.  xix,  86, 
36;  Deuu  xxv,  13-15;  Prov.  xl,  1 ;  xvi,  10,  23;  xxxi, 
24;  Micah.  vi,  11).  Nor  is  it  amiss  to  observe  that 
the  Jewish  custom,  still  prevalent,  of  bringing  up 
every  boy,  without  exception,  to  a  business,  trade,  or 
handicraft,  appears  to  be  immemorial,  and  may  serve  to 
explain  both  the  calling  by  our  Lord  of  fishermen  as  apos- 
tles, and  his  own  training  as  a  carpenter  (Mark  vi,  8), 
as  well  as  the  tent- making  of  Paul,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla 
(Acts  xviii,  3).  No  incompatibility,  therefore,  between 
the  exercise  of  a  trade  and  the  Christian  calling,  wheth- 
er among  the  laity  or  the  clergy,  can  be  coeval  with  the 
Church,  and  all  legislation  to  this  effect  must  belong  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  secondary,  not  the  primary, 
a?ra  of  its  development.  The  places  in  which  the 
gospel  seems  to  have  preferably  taken  root  were  busy 
commercial  cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus. 
The  age  in  which  Christianity  forced  itself  on  the  no- 
tice of  the  pagan  world,  and  was  honored  with  imperial 
persecution,  the  time  of  Nero,  was  also  one  of  great 
commercial  activity.  Under  the  later  emperors  trade 
was  looked  upon  as  an  occupation  of  inferior  dignity. 
A  constitution  of  Theodosius  and*  Valentinian  (A.D. 
486)  required  all  bankers,  jewellers,  dealers  in  silver  «.r 
doming,  apoinecaries,  aim  otner  iranicKers  10  ue  re- 
moved from  provincial  offices,  in  order  that  even* 
place  of  honor  and  official  service  (militia)  should  l  ><■ 
cleared  of  the  like  contagion."  Traders  generally,  ex- 
cept the  metropolitan  bankers,  were  again  excluded  from 
the  militia  by  a  constitution  of  Justin.  Soldiers,  con- 
versely, were,  by  a  constitution  of  Leo  (A.D.  468),  for- 
bidden to  trade;  and  a  constitution  of  Honorios  and 
Theodosius  forbade  men  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  dig- 
nity, or  hereditary  wealth,  to  exercise  a  trade.  The 
exercise  of  the  smaller  trades  and  handicrafts  often  dif- 
fered little  from  slavery.  A  constitution  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  (A.D.  829)  speaks  of  freedrocn— artificers 
belonging  to  the  state— and  desires  them  to  be  brought 
back,  if  enticed  out  of  the  city  where  they  reside.  The 
bakers  seem  to  have  been  in  an  almost  lower  condition 
still,  since  their  status  is  expressly  treated  as  sen  ile. 
Curiously  enough,  the  swineherds  of  the  capitals,  as 
carrying  on  a  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  specially  exempted  from  all  sordid  duties.  Iron- 
workers were  to  be  marked  in  the  arm,  and  formed  also 
I  a  hereditary  caste,  the  admission  to  which  was  rrpu- 
j  lated  with  especial  care.  In  tbc  interior  of  the  empire 
trade  was  not  only  restricted  by  monopolies  which  un- 
.  der  Justinian  were  carried  to  a  cruel  height,  but  by  the 
j  resenation  of  various  articles  for  imperial  use,  as  gold 
and  silver  tissue  or  embroidery, and  the  dye  of  the  "holy 
murex."  Buying  and  selling  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  carried  on  at  fairs  and  in  markets.  Fairs 
were  often  held  on  saints'  days,  though  St.  Basil  con- 
demns the  practice;  thus,  there  was  a  fair  in  Lucania 
on  the  birthday  of  St.  Cyprian ;  a  thirty  days'  fair  free 
of  toll  in  Edesaa  at  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
etc.  Notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which 
trade  was  held  it  seems  clear  that,  until  Justinian's  time, 
at  least,  it  was  not  held  civilly  incompatible  with  the 
clerical  office.  Hippolytus  (8*1  century)  shows  us  the 
future  pope  Calixtus,  set  up  by  Carpophorus  as  a  bank- 
er, holding  his  bank  in  the  ••  Piscina  Publics,"  and  re- 
ceiving deposits  from  widows  and  brethren.  A  law  of 
Constantine  and  Julian,  indeed  (A.D.  357),  sought  to 

others,  to  devote  their 
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gains  to  charitable  uses.  The  next  passage  indicates 
a  custom  still  more  strange  to  us :  that  of  workshops, 
and  even  taverns,  being  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  Other  enactments  indicate  to  us  the  extent 
of  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in  the  eastern  capital 
on  this  behalf,  and  the  singular  character  of  a  por- 
tion of  it.  In  consideration  of  the  cathedral  under- 
taking what  in  modern  French  parlance  would  be 
termed  the  "  Pom  pea  Funebres,"  Constant  ine  granted 
to  it  nine  hundred  and  eighty  workshops,  of  the  va- 
rious trades  of  the  city,  to  be  held  free  of  all  tax; 
Anastasius  added  ono  hundred  and  fifty  more.  The 
guilds  of  the  city  complained  that  the  number  of 
tax-free  establishments  was  ruining  them.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  6th  century  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
trade,  including  the  liquor  traffic,  was  carried  on  on  be- 
half of  the  Church  and  its  charitable  establishments  in 
of  the  eastern  empire.  If  we  turn  from  the 
to  the  barbarian  world,  the  codes  of  the  latter 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne  scarcely  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  trade. 

One  form  of  trade  was  always  forbidden  by  the 
Church — that  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  usury.  See 
Usury.  In  other  respects  it  was  long  before  trade  was 
deemed  by  the  Church  itself  incompatible  with  clerical 
functions,  though  the  fathers  might  inveigh  against  it 
as  a  form  of  worldlinesa,  The  growth  of  some  general 
feeling  on  the  subject  is,  however,  to  be  traced  in  the 
Council  of  Elvira  (AD.  805),  which  forbids  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  to  depart  from  their  places  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  or  to  go  round  the  provinces  seeking  lu- 
crative markets.  To  obtain  their  livelihood  they  may, 
indeed,  send  a  son,  a  freedman,  an  agent,  or  any  one 
else ;  and  if  they  wish  to  trade  let  them  do  so  within 
the  province.  The  main  object  clearly  was  to  pre- 
serve to  their  flocks  the  benefits  of  their  ministrations 
not  to  put  dishonor  on  trading  itaelf.  A  collection  of 
decrees  of  very  doubtful  authority,  attributed  to  the 


a  provision  that  the  priest  shall  not  be  a  barber,  a  sur- 
geon, or  a  worker  in  iron,  the  two  former  prohibitions 
,  probably,  on  blood-letting  in  its  most  literal 
■  on  the  providing  instruments  for  blood- 


The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897)  forbids 
clerics  to  go  to  markets,  except  to  buy,  under  pain  of 
degradation,  but  at  the  same  time  enacta  that "  a  cleric, 
however  learned  in  the  word  of  God,  shall  seek  his  live- 
lihood by  means  of  a  handicraft;"  that  "a  cleric  shall 
provide  for  himself  food  and  clothing  by  a  handicraft  or 
by  agriculture,  without  detriment  to  his  office ;"  and  that 
"  all  clerics  who  have  strength  to  work  shall  learn  both 
handicrafts  and  letters."  These  enactments  indicate 
that,  at  all  events  in  this  quarter  of  the  Church,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  trade  and  handicrafts,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  the  former  by  clerics  was  re- 
strained, while  the  latter  was  enjoined. 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  (AD.  451) 
the  line  between  "secular"  and  "religious"  employ- 
ments appears  to  have  become  much  more  sharply 
marked.  The  3d  canon  speaks  of  clerics  who  for  filthy 
lucre  carry  on  secular  business,  and  forbids  them  to  do 
so — a  prohibition  which  would  seem  to  include  every 
form  of  trade,  but  which  cannot  have  been  so  consid- 
ered, since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is  expressly  named 
as  one  of  the  four  to  whose  canons  force  of  law  is  given 
bv  Justinian's  code  (AD.  533),  which  ex  press]  v  recog- 
nises both  clerical  trading  and  trading  on  behalf  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  West,  however,  the  feeling  against  clerical 
trading  became  continually  stronger;  a  letter  of  pope 
Gelasius  I.  (AD.  492-496)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania 
sneaks  of  his  having  beard  from  Picenum  that  very 
many  clerics  there  are  occupied  with  dishonorable  busi- 
ness and  filthy  lucre,  and  enjoins  them  to  abstain  from 
unworthy  gain,  and  from  every  device  or  desire  of  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  or  else  from  the  fulfilment  of  clerical 


functions.  The  Council  of  Tarragona  (AD.  516)  < 
that  "whosoever  will  be  in  the  clergy,  let  him  not  be 
careful  to  buy  too  cheap  or  sell  too  dear,  or  let  him  be 
removed  from  the  clergy."  A  further  provision  implies 
a  prohibition  both  of  trade  and  of  usury.  The  third 
Council  of  Orleans  (AD.  533)  in  like  manner  forbids 
clerics  from  the  rank  of  deacons  upwards  to  carry  on 
business  like  public  traders,  or  to  carry  on  a  forbidden 
business  under  another's  name.  In  spite  of  these  enact- 
ments, we  find  in  the  tetters  of  Gregory  the  Great  (AD. 
590-603)  mention  made  of  a  ahip-bJilding  bishop  in 
Campania. 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  (mostly,  if  not  al- 
ways, invested  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church)  deal 
repeatedly  with  the  subject  of  trade.  The  ecclesiastic*] 
capitulary  of  789  enacts  that  measures  and  weight*  be 
equal  and  just,  "  whether  in  cities  or  whether  in  mon- 
asteries, whether  for  giving  or  whether  for  receiving." 
The  Frankfort  Capitulary  of  794  is  one  of  several  which 
attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  victuals.  The  pitch  of  ac- 
tual cruelty  is  reached  in  the  "Ca  pi  tula  de  Judxu," 
where  every  Jew  is  forbidden  to  have  money  in  hii 
house,  to  sell  wine,  victuals,  or  any  other  thing,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  all  his  goods,  and  imprisonment, 
till  he  come  into  the  imperial  presence.  The  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  notion  of  a  possible  right  to  freedom  in 
trading  is  well  expressed  in  one  of  the  Capitula  pub- 
lished A.D.  803 :  "  That  no  man  presume  to  sell  or  buy 
or  measure  otherwise  than  as  the  lord  emperor  hu 
commanded." 

Markets  are  not  to  be  held  on  the  Lord's  day  (va- 
rious councils  of  the  9th  century),  except  where  they 
have  been  held  of  old  and  lawfully.  Forestalling  for 
covetousnees'  sake  is  forbidden  (Capitulary  of  Aix-ia- 
Cbapelle  of  809).  The  Council  of  Friuli  ( AD.  791 )  even 
forbade  generally  the  carrying  on  of  secular  business  to 
an  immoderate  extent. 

Presbyters  were  by  one  capitularv  forbidden  to  trade, 
or  gather  riches  in  any  wise  by  filthy  lucre  (A.D.8»>i> 
On  the  other  hand  the  Council  of  Mayence  (AD.  813) 
more  guardedly  forbids  clerics  and  monks  to  have  un- 
just weights  or  measures,  or  to  carry  on  an  unjust 
trade ;  "  nevertheless  a  just  trade  is  not  to  be  forbidden, 
on  account  of  divers  necessities;  for  we  read  that  the 
holy  apostles  traded,"  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a  further  authority.  Trade  was,  however, 
forbidden  to  penitents,  "because  it  is  difficult  that  be- 
tween the  dealing  of  seller  and  buyer  sin  should  not  in- 
tervene." 

The  exact  meaning  of  some  of  the  later  texts  above 
referred  to  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  through  the 
gradual  narrowing  of  the  term  negotium  and  its  deriva- 
tives, from  the  sense  of  business  in  its  widest  meaning 
to  the  specific  one  of  trade.  They  show,  however,  that 
while  the  vocations  of  the  early  apostles  were  stUl  re- 
membered, and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  had  raised  the 
dignity  of  labor  itself,  the  growing  Judaistic  distinction 
between  "secular"  and  "religious"  acts* and  matters, 
so  foreign  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  had  by  the 
9th  century  begun  to  render  the  very  idea  of  trade  in- 
compatible with  the  clerical  calling,  not  so  much,  as  in 
early  times,  by  reason  of  its  distracting  the  minister 
from  his  sacred  functions,  as  on  account  of  a  supposed 
inherent  dishonor  attached  to  it,  A  comparison  with 
civil  legislation  shows  that  the  distinction  is  in  itself  a 
result  of  the  secularizing  of  the  Church.  The  ultra-re- 
fined officialism  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  which  made 
the  sovereign  the  only  source  of  honor,  and  excluded 
the  independent  trader  (one  specially  rich  class  except- 
ed) even  from  the  merely  civil  militia,  on  the  one  hand 
—the  rude  savagery  of  the  barbarian  on  the  other, 
which  looked  upon  war  and  warlike  snorts  as  the  only 
employments  worthy  of  a  man.  and  almost  utterly  ig- 
nored in  legislation  the  very  existence  of  the  trader- 
must  both,  whatever  phenomena  to  the  contrary  may 
present  themselves  in  Justinian's  code,  havo  reacted 
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of  God.  which  soon  claimed  the  title  of  a  militia,  must 
hire  the  exelusivenesa  of  one,  whether  the  term  were 
used  in  the  Roman  official  sense  or  in  the  warlike  bar- 
barian one;  whatever  was  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  functionary  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  of  the 
soldier  of  an  earthlv  chief,  most  be  incompatible  also 
with  that  of  a  minister  of  God,  a  soldier  in  his  boat. 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  influence  of  this  distinction  had 
i  ■  ■  L'">;e  ->  far  as  to  exclude  the  whole  realm  of  trade 
from  Church  solicitude,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
in  tbe  canons  of  French  councils  of  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century  similar  enactments  against  dishonesty 
in  trade  to  those  of  the  Pentateuch.  Smith,  Did.  of 
CA riit  A  ntiq.  a  v.    See  Covetousness  ;  Debtor. 

Comminerell,  Johann  Paul,  a  German  theolo- 
pin,  was  born  at  Hcilbronn,  July  29,  1720.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  1739 ; 
then  travelled  through  Germany,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, On  his  return  he  performed  various  ecclesiastical 
functions,  especially  at  Carlsruhe.  He  died  at  Goppin- 
pen  in  1774,  leaving,  Heilige  Kanzel  Reden  uberdans  ertte 
Buck  Mote  (Carlsruhe,  1783) :— Acht  Predigten  fiber  den 
I'nphtten  Iesaiam,  See  Hoefcr,  AW.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  v. 

Comministri  are  the  presbyters  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Cborch  who  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
-acrameuL*.  Subsequently  they  regularly  administered 
the  ordinances  themselves.  —  Gardner,  Faitkt  of  the 
World,  a  v.    See  Presbyter. 

Commiatio  (or  Commixtio).  In  the  Roman 
missal,  after  the  breaking  of  the  host  (see  Fraction), 
the  priest  places  a  particle  in  the  chalice,  saying  to  him- 
self, "May  this  commixtion  and  consecration  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  avail  to  us  who 
receive  it  unto  life  eternal."  This  practice  appears  to  be 
tn  ancient  one,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  conse- 
cration (q.  v.).  It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James, 
where  the  priest,  after  breaking  the  bread,  places  the 
portion  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  in  the  chalice, 
saybg, "  The  union  of  the  all-holy  body  and  precious 
blood  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  638),  canon  18,  or- 
ders the  commixtion  to  take  place  between  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  tbe  benediction.  Cranroer  explained  the 
ceremony  as  signifying  the  joining  together  of  Christ's 
b*iv  and  blood  at  the  resurrection,  which  before  were 
at  the  time  of  his  passion.— Smith,  Did.  of 

S.V. 

Common  House  (or  Parlor)  in  a  monastery  is 
the  calefactory ;  a  common  room,  with  a  fire  in  winter, 


Common  of  Saints  is  a  festal  service  in  honor 
of  a  particular  kind  or  class  of  saints,  e.  g.  a  martyr,  a 
virgin,  or  confessor ;  suitable,  consequently,  for  any  fes- 
tival commemorating  one  of  the  class  in  which  the  name 
of  tbe  saint  commemorated  is  introduced  in  the  collect 
aud  at  the  other  appointed  places. 


r,  at  Oxford,  a  student  who  is  not  de- 
pendent on  tbe  foundation  for  support,  but  who  pays  for 
bb  own  board  or  commons,  together  with  all  other  col- 
kgiatc  charges. 

Commotiae,  in  Roman  mythology,  were  nymphs 
of  tbe  Cutilian  lake,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea, 


Communar  was  (1)  the  bursar  in  a  cathedral,  who 
distributed  the  commons  or  general  capitulary  fund, 
and  paid  stipends ;  (2)  an  officer,  called  the  master  of 
the  common  house,  who  provided  a  fire  in  the  calefac- 
t>rT  and  certain  luxuries  on  festivals. 

Commonicales  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
vaaels  used  in  holy  communion,  which  on  certain  days 
*«e  carried  in  procession  at  Rome. 

Communio,  in  liturgical  use,  is  (1)  an  anthem  in 
tl*  llomau  and 


after  he  has  taken  the  ablutions.  It  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  originally  appointed  to  be  sung  during  the 
communion  of  the  people,  and  was  song  antiphoually 
after  each  verse  of  a  psalm,  which  was  continued  till 
the  priest  gave  the  signal  for  the  Gloria,  when  the  com- 
munion of  the  people  was  ended.  Afterwards  the  Com- 
munio was  looked  upon  more  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving 

I  to  be  said  after  the  communion.  It  varies  with  the 
day.    (2)  An  anthem  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  sung  by 

|  the  choir  after  the  communion  has  taken  place.  There 

S only  two  forms:  one  used  in  Lent,  the  othci 


other  during 
.  s.  v. 


Commnnlo  Praeaanctificatdrum,  the  recep- 
tion on  Good  Friday  by  the  priest  of  the  reserved 
Church, as  follows: 


places  it  on  the  paten,  and  then  on  tbe  corporal.  In 
the  meantime  the  deacon  puts  wine  and  the  sub-deacon 
water  into  the  chalice,  which,  however,  are  neither 
blessed  nor  consecrated  on  this  day.  The  celebrant  next 
places  the  chalice  on  the  altar,  the  deacon  covering  it 
with  the  pall.  The  celebrant  then  incenses  the  offerings 
and  altar,  washes  his  hands,  and  recites  the  Orate  Fra- 
trtt  and  Pater  Xoster.  Then  all  kneel  to  worship  the 
sacrament,  which  the  celebrant,  without  any  prayer, 
divides  into  three  parts,  placing  one  in  the  chalice. 
He  then  communicates  himself  of  both  sacrament  and 
chalice  (with  the  particle),  and  proceeds  to  receive  the 
ablutions  in  the  ordinary  way.  See  P&ksanctifica- 
tio. 

See  Infant  Com- 


munion. 


COMMUNION,  Clerical,  a  term  employed  by  the 
early  Christian  writers  in  opposition  to  lay  communion 
(q.  v.),  to  denote  the  full  exercise  of  all  tbe  duties  of  the 
clerical  office.   It  is  also  called  ecclesiastical  commu 


COMMUNION,  Ecclesiastical.  See  Communion, 
Clerical. 


COMMUNION,  Free  (or  Opkn),  is  a  term  used  in 
opposition  to  Close  Communion,  to  denote  the  admission 
of  all  believers  to  the  Lord's  table.    See  Communion. 

COMMUNION,  Holt.  We  excerpt  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  celebration  of  this  rite  in 
primitive  timca  from  Walcott,  Sac  A rchceoL  s.  v.: 

"In  early  times,  after  the  benediction  by  the  bishop, 
which  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  deacon  called  the 
people  to  communion,  saying  •  Attend ;'  and  then  the  eel- 

glory  of  God  the  Father,  blessed  forever,  amen;'  followed 
by  tho  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  The  euchnristic  bread  was 
broken  before  the  ministration,  and  In  the  Greek  Church 
Immediately  after  the  consecration.  The  Latins  divided 
each  bread  Into  three,  the  Greeks  Into  four  segments.  The 
latter  used  two  fractions  \  one  before  consecration,  Into 
three  parts,  at  the  words  '  He  brake  It  ;*  and  tbe  second, 

subdivided,  before 


proper! v  so  called,  wheu  each  parti 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  after  the  reading  of  the  dlptychs. 
Tbe  Mozarabic  rite  prescribes  nine  parts  to  be  made,  In 
allusion  to  the  nine  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  tbe  < 
ception,  nativity,  clrcumcisioi^trn^nsflgtiratlfl 

succeeded  by7he°mlxturam^ 


of  Toledo  and  that  of  Orange  In  441.  After  the  call '  Holy 
for  the  holy,'  the  congregation  communicated,  the  bishop, 


clergy,  ascetics,  women,  deaconesses,  virgins, 
children,  and  then  the  rest  present.   The  dlstii- 
ras  made  by  deacons,  but  In  later  times  the  priest 


ministered  the  bread,  and  the  deacon  the  chalice, 
cons  sometimes  administered  the  bread,  with  the  restric- 
tion that  they  were  not  to  do  so  to  priests  or  to  the  people 
without  the  order  of  a  priest.  In  Spain  priests  and  den- 
minuicated  at  the  altar,  minor  clerks  within  the 
d  the  people  at  the  chancel.  The  Greeks  also 
only  the  former  within  tho  sauctuary. 
in  the  'East 


received  either  prostrate,  kneeling,  or 
the  bead  at  ihe  ministration.  In  tbe 
le  received  in  tbe  latter  posture.  Tbe 
words  of  ministration  were  at  first 1  Tbe  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  blood  or  Christ:'  to  which  the  faithful  replied, 
•Amen.'  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  they  were  ex- 
panded thus, '  The  body  of  our  l/ird  Jesus  Christ  preservo 
thy  soul:'  and  In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  "The  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  preserve  thee  to  everlasting  life.' 

bollow  of  the  right  band,  bare,  crossed 
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orer  the  left,  throne -like,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  Bays: 
and  women  In  a  linen  cloth,  cdlled  the  dominical,  from 
which  they  raised  the  element  to  their  Hps.  The  chalice 
was  administered  by  the  deacon,  who  held  it  by  its  two 
handles,  and  at  length  the  calamus  was  used  by  the 
people- 

COMMUNION,  Lnfast.   See  Infant  Communion. 

COMMUNION,  Strict,  is  the  same  as  Clotc  Com- 
munion.   See  Communion. 

COMMUNION  of  the  Sick-  Although  the  church 
is  the  proper  place  for  a  celebration,  yet,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, the  holy  communion  was  administered,  in  an- 
cient times,  in  crypts,  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  in  a 
prison,  on  the  celebrant's  breast,  in  the  deacon's  hands, 
in  a  tent,  a  hut,  a  house,  in  the  fields,  at  sea,  by  a  bed- 
side—anywhere,  except  in  the  burial-places  of  the  hea- 
then.   See  Viaticum. 

COMMUNION  of  Strangers  (commurtio  pertgri- 
na).  Strangers  and  travellers,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  were  required  to  have  testimonials 
of  their  regular  standing  in  the  Church,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  communion.  Otherwise 
they  were  treated  as  members  under  censure,  although 
they  were  permitted  to  receive  support  from  the  funds 
of  the  Church  when  necessary.  Clergymen  under  cen- 
sure were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Then  they  could 
neither  officiate  nor  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  until  they  had  given  the  required  satis- 
faction. See  Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See 
Commendatory  Letters. 

Communion-books.    See  Liturgical  Books. 

Communion-cloth  is  a  long  cloth  of  white  linen 
spread  over  the  altar-rails  at  the  time  of  communion, 
held  at  each  end  by  an  acolyte,  and  supported  by  each 
of  the  faithful  who  come  to  communicate,  so  that  no 
irreverence,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  may  occur  to  the 
sacrament. 

Communions  is  a  name  given  to  Pan.  xxiii,  xxxiv, 
xlii.  cxviii,  or  cxlv,  sung  during  the  administration  in 
the  Greek  Church;  and  mentioned  by  Jerome,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  apostolical  constitutions,  and  earlv 
liturgies. 

Community  of  Goods.  See  Communism;  Mo- 
nastic ism. 

Comnat  (Comnatan,  or  Connat),  an  Irish 
saint,  commemorated  Jan.  1,  appears  among  the  prel- 
ates of  Kiklarc  on  this  day;  but  of  her  abbacy  we 
know  nothing  beyond  ita  close.  She  died  abbess  of 
KUdare  in  A.D.  590  (Todd  and  Beeves,  Mart.  Doneg. 
p.  6;  O'Hanlou,  Ir.  Saints,  i,  24,  25) — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Co  mn  en  a,  Anna,  was  a  Byzantine  princess,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comuenus,  illustrious 
by  her  birth,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  but 
more  illustrious  by  her  accomplishments,  and  by  the 
important  historical  work  which  she  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Whether  her  subject,  her  opportunities,  her 
talents,  her  rank,  her  associations,  or  her  disappointed 
ambition  be  considered,  her  quaint  production  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  and  to  reward  the  liveliest  interest. 
The  time  in  which  she  lived  and  wrote,  the  memorable 
transactions  which  she  witnessed  and  in  which  she 
often  participated,  the  notable  personages  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  the  troubles,  perils,  and  perplex- 
ities by  which  she  was  surrounded,  the  grand  and 
startling  events  which  she  recorded,  combine  to  give 
a  peculiar  fascination  to  her  Memoirs.  In  a  dark  and 
dreary  age,  but  one  of  varied  and  heroic  adventure,  in 
the  desperate  struggle  of  a  great  but  declining  empire, 
she  related,  for  the  instruction  of  other  times,  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune — the  ho|>e9,  the  alarms, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  wild  period,  when  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  North,  the  exhausted  culture  of  the  old, 
and  the  rude  chivalry  of  the  new  civilization  were  in- 
termingled with  the  fierce  fury  of  Tartar  and  Saracenic 


violence.  That  she  lived  in  the  days  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV,  the  countess  Matilda,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
and  Kilidje  Arslan,  is  evidence  of  the  eventful  charac- 
ter of  the  time.  That  she  beheld  the  passage  of  the 
first  crusaders,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  acquainted 
with  Peter  the  Hermit,  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  the 
other  leaders,  gives  assurance  of  the  highest  interest  in 
her  reminiscences.  That  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
Byzantine  court-,  familiar  with  its  delusive  splendors 
its  secrets,  its  vices,  its  intrigues,  and  its  hazards;  that 
she  was  herself  designated  for  the  imperial  crown,  may 
not  attest  the  accuracy  or  the  profundity  of  her  narra- 
tive, but  certainly  confer  upon  it  a  breathing  charm 
and  a  personal  reality  which  may  atone  for  grievous 
defects.  The  inflation  of  her  language,  the  affectations 
of  her  learning,  the  extravagance  of  her  statements, 
the  moral  distempers  which  warp  her  judgment,  may 
detract  seriously  from  the  trustworthiness  of  her  record, 
and  have  been  amply  and  too  exclusively  presented. 
Serious  as  arc  these  drawbacks,  they  do  not  prevent  her 
biography  of  her  father  from  being  the  most  attractive 
in  the  long  list  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  also 
the  most  instructive. 

L  Life.— Anna  Comnena  was  the  eldest  child  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
empress  Irene  Duccensa.  She  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople, on  Sunday,  Dec.  1,  1088,  the  day  of  her  fa- 
ther's return  from*  his  repulse  of  Bohemond  at  Iarissa. 
She  was  Pnrphgrogtnita — born  in  the  Purple  Palace — 
and,  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  was  proclaimed  aesarissa 
and  heiress  of  the  empire,  and  was  betrothed  to  the 
boy  Constantine,  son  of  the  former  emperor,  Michael 
Ducas,  and  the  nominal  colleague  of  her  father  on  the 
imperial  throne.  She  was  at  once  recognised  as  the 
image  of  her  father  ( A  Uxiad,  vi,  8).  By  this  be- 
trothal the  Comnentan  dynasty  assumed  some  preten- 
sions to  be  the  restoration  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Ducas.  The  young  prince  was  retained,  with  his  moth- 
er, in  honorable  confinement,  and  soon  died,  but  not  be- 
fore Durazzo,  as  is  often  stated.  Anna  had  three  broth- 
ers and  three  sisters.  Among  the  former  was  Ugly 
John  Kalo-Joannes,  about  four  years  younger  than  her- 
self, who  succeeded  their  father  on  the  throne,  and  was 
never  forgiven  for  this  intrusion.  Her  uncles,  her 
aunts,  and  her  cousins,  her  brothers-in-law,  sisters-in- 
law,  nephews  and  nieces,  outrun  convenient  enumera- 
tion. Are  they  not  commemorated  by  Du  Cange,  in 
his  serviceable  Famitia  Byzantinaf  "  Her  mother,  Irene, 
was  the  grandniece  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  Ducas, 
and  her  father  was  the  nephew  of  Isaac,  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  line  of  the  Comncni."  She  was  thus  of  im- 
perial blood  on  both  sides.  The  time  of  her  death  has 
not  been  determined.  As  she  began  her  history  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  wrote  under  the  reign  of  her 
nephew,  Manuel,  and  was  still  writing  after  thirty 
years  of  surveillance,  she  may  be  presumed  to  have 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  She  grew  up  in  the 
court  in  close  attendance  on  her  mother,  and  in  more 
intimate  and  kindly  association  with  her  parents  than 
is  usual  in  sovereign  households.  In  her  father's  fre- 
quent absences  on  military  expeditions,  she  was  more 
a  companion  of  her  mother  than  a  child  in  the  family. 
On  more  peaceful  removals  from  Constantinople  the 
empress  and  the  rosarissa  accompanied  the  emperor. 
This  affectionate  intimacy  developed  from  very  early 
years  the  inquisitive  spirit,  the  mental  powers,  and 
the  political  aptitudes  of  the  young  girl,  and  afforded 
her  the  best  opportunities  for  a  present  and  minute 
knowledge  of  the  prominent  persons  and  important 
occurrences  of  the  times.  The  drama  proceeded  im- 
mediately before  her  eyes.  She  was  unquestionably  pre- 
cocious. She  was  provided  with  the  best  instructors 
and  with  the  best  means  of  instruction.  She  had  great 
zeal  for  learning,  quick  apprehension,  and  high  capacity. 
She  became  a  prodigy  of  erudition  in  the  estimation  of 
her  contemporaries,  and  not  merely  within  Ihe  circle  of 
the  court.    It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  regard  the  end 
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of  the  11th  and  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  as  ] 
an  uncultivated  period.  The  name  of  the  empress  Eu- 
ducia  Macrembolisaa;  the  abilities  of  Michael  Psellus, 
ami  of  John  I  talus,  the  precursor  and  Byzantine  coun- 
terpart of  Abelard ;  the  number,  rank,  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  disciples ;  the  historical  productions  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  state,  disprove  any  such  hasty  con- 
clusions. The  Ducases,  and  particularly  the  emperor 
Michael  and  bis  brothers,  were  noted  for  their  litera- 
ry teal  (Alexiad,  v,  8).  Tastes  may  be  corrupt,  pur- 
wits  mistaken,  modes  of  thought  distorted,  but  these 
aberrations  do  not  preclude  diligence  of  culture.  Rhet- 
oric and  logic  and  philosophy,  the  inflated  style  of 
zealots  for  Attic  polish,  the  arid  ami  tangled  ingenuity 
of  the  schoolmen,  the  sophistry  of  the  new  Platonists  or 
new  Pythagoreans,  and  of  later  unnamed  sects,  were 
the  objects  of  admiration ;  but  these  objects  were  seri- 
ously prosecuted.  The  imperial  Anna  was  among  the 
most  eager  and  successful  of  such  students.  She  boasts 
of  having  mastered  both  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  She  expresses  decided  opinions  upon 
the  merits  and  demerit  -  of  John  the  Italian.  She  dis- 
plays in  her  writings  an  ample  if  indiscriminate  ac- 
ince  with  the  classics  of  ancient  Greece.  Such 
,  however,  furnished  only  the  skeleton  and  vest- 
ure of  her  inquiries.  Their  substance  was  very  differ- 
ent. The  actual  range  of  solid  information  exhibited 
in  the  work  of  her  later  life,  the  patient  industry  with 
which  she  sought,  and  the  quick  judgment  with  which 
she  estimated  the  roost  important  matters  of  daily  con- 
cern, may  be  recognised  under  all  the  extravagant  finery 
with  which  they  were  disguised.  Her  acquaintance 
with  the  scholars  of  the  day,  her  court  life,  her  inter- 
with  her  parents,  her  familiarity  with  the  states- 
and  chief  actors  of  the  bustling  period  in  which 
she  lived,  furnished  her  with  constant  and  valued  op- 
portunities for  the  most  abundant  knowledge,  and  for 
tbe  quickest  appreciation  of  what  transpired  around 
her.   Nor  were  the  habitual  dangers  by  which  she  was 

!  the  station  and  the 


y,  and  her  multitudinous  reta- 
in sharpening  all  her  faculties 
It  is  necessary 
to  reason  back  from  the  characteristics  of  her  subse- 
life,  and  of  her  Memoirs,  to  her  original  predis- 

a  bramble 

With  remarkable  aptitudes,  with  favoring  appliances, 


up  to  womanhood,  and,  if  the  testimony  of  herself  may 
be  accepted,  crowned  her  intellectual  accomplishments 
with  rare  beauty  and  feminine  grace.  The  Comneni 
were  long  eminent  for  talent,  and  were  even  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  personal  appearance.  Anna  par- 
took of  both  kinds  of  endowment.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  she  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
singularly  handsome.  Such  charms  as  she  possessed 
may  have  been  masculine,  like  her  mind  and  tempera- 
ment. This  may  be  an  entirely  erroneous  inference. 
The  illuminated  miniature  of  the  celebrated  countess 
Matilda,  her  contemporary,  which  adorns  the  coeval 
MS.  of  Donizo,  represents  a  small  figure  with  almost  in- 
fantile features.  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  style 
of  Annas  beauty,  in  this  remarkable  historian  were 
united  the  highest  rank,  fortune,  family,  energy,  de- 
cision, personal  appearance,  intellect,  and  learning  a 

marvellous  combination  in  a 
empire. 

As  the  young  Ducas  ha 
menial  expectations  by  an  early  death,  her  father,  for 
some  unascertained  reason,  bestowed  her  hand  upon  I 
Xicephorus  Bryennius,  the  eldest  son  ( Zonar.  xviii,  | 
23;  Du  Can  go  says  grandson)  of  that  Bryennius  who 
had  pretended  to  the  empire,  but  had  been  defeated, 
captured,  and  blinded  by  Alexius.  He  was  probably 
much  older  than  herself.  She  expressed  a  most  de- 
toted  attachment  to  his  memory  in  her  lonely  and  | 


desolate  widowhood,  though  she  had  not  restrained  the 
bitterness  of  her  tongue  during  their  married  life 
(Nieet,  Chou.  i,  8).  Of  the  course  and  character  of 
their  wedded  career  we  have  no  information  beyond  the 
widow's  indistiuct  regrets.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of 
education  and  ability.  He  was  much  employed  in  the 
incessant  military  transactions  of  the  tiroes.  His  death 
was  attributed  to  poison,  administered  by  direction  of 
his  wife's  able  but  unscrupulous  nephew,  Andronicua. 
His  literary  culture  is  shown  by  the  very  interesting 
history  of  the  Comneni,  which  was  interrupted  by  his 
death,  and  which  furnished  the  example  and  the  stim- 
ulus for  its  continuation  by  his  learned  relict  {Alexiad, 
Prof.  iii).  He  brought  his  Memoirs  down  only  to 
the  accession  of  Alexius.  His  bereaved  spouse  records 
for  us  tbe  whole  reign  of  her  father. 

Anna  Comnena  was  married,  probably,  about  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  passage  through  Constanti- 
nople, on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  and  its  dese- 
crated sanctities.  It  was  about  two  years  after  her 
marriage  that  the  turbulent,  rapacious,  arrogant  hosts 
of  the  Crusaders  swarmed  round  Constantinople,  plun- 
dering and  devastating  the  famished  provinces  through 
which  they  pursued  their  lingering  and  disorderly  way. 
The  years  that  followed  were  filled  with  multifarious 
adventures,  with  diversified  hazards,  with  wars,  with 
conspiracies,  and  with  romantic  tales  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments and  selfish  audacity. 

The  troubled  career  and  the  difficult  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  at  length  drew  to  a  close.  His  waning  life 
and  his  days  of  suffering  were  curiously  watched  by 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  daughter  of  his  heart. 
His  sick-bed  was  besieged  by  them,  and  his  palace 
guarded  by  their  orders,  in  order  to  determine  the  suc- 
cession according  to  their  wishes.  John,  the  heir  and 
successor,  was  excluded  from  his  father's  presence. 
Conspiracy  was  active  within  and  without  tbe  city,  to 
secure  the  imperial  crown  for  Anna  and  her  husband. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  MS.  of  the  closing  chapters  of 
Anna's  work  is  so  mutilated  as  to  leave  the  account  of 
the  death-bed  scenes  unintelligible.  The  other  authori- 
ties assert  that  the  sinking  emperor  was  importuned  by 
wife  and  daughter  to  declare  the  latter  heiress  to  the 
throne.  He  died  without  gratifying  this  desire;  and 
his  affectionate  wife  addressed  words  of  savage  con- 
tumely to  his  departing  spirit. 

Though  the  desires  of  the  empress  and  the  princess 
were  thus  frustrated,  the  hopes  which  had  been  so  long 
entertained,  and  the  aims  so  long  contemplated,  were 
not  renounced.  The  palace  was  held  under  guard. 
Ugly  John,  the  son  and  brother,  was  neither  informe  d 
of  the  death,  nor  invited  to  the  presence  of  the  dead 
emperor.  The  partisans  of  the  faction  were  prepared 
for  the  seizure  of  the  throne.  Their  retainers  were  as- 
sembled, military  support  was  organized,  and  Niceph- 
orus  Bryennius  was  urged  to  prompt  action,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  empire.  A  mas- 
culine energy  and  daring  were  exhibited  by  the  empress 
and  cwsarisaa,  which  would  have  been  notable  in  a  con- 
quering usurper—  Dvx  /amino  fadi. 

The  calm  resolution  and  promptitude  of  John  Com- 
nenus, and  the  irresolution  or  conscientiousness  of  Ni- 
cephorus  Bryennius,  defeated  these  bold  and  well-ma- 
tured schemes.  Bryennius  refused  to  perform  the  part 
assigned  to  him — whether  unwilling  to  uphold  disloyal 
practices,  or  wanted  by  the  failure  and  fate  of  his  father 
or  grandfather,  or  by  mingled  motives.  His  wife  as- 
cribed his  reluctance  or  delay  to  faintness  of  heart,  and 
expressed  her  scorn  in  terms  of  contempt  stronger  and 
coarser  than  the  language  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

John  secured  tbe  throne  without  serious  commotion. 
His  mother  and  sister  were  pardoned  and  put  under 
slight  and  honorable  restraint.  Nicephorus  Bryennius 
seems  to  have  been  unharmed  and  uncensured.  Even 
tbe  princely  fortunes  and  the  wide  domains  of  his  rivals 
were  left  untouched  by  the  successful  emperor.  The 
representations  of  his  follower,  bis  friend,  and  his  able 
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minister,  the  Turk,  John  Axuch,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Crusaders  at  Nice,  dissuaded  him  from  his  first 
purpose  of  confiscating  the  possessions  of  the  near  rela- 
tives who  had  conspired  against  him. 

Anna  was  soureu  lor  me  uy  ner  ueicat,  ana  pourcu 
her  long  lamentations  throughout  her  history  (espe- 
cially Alexiad,  xiv,  7).  The  long-deferred  hope,  the 
design  nursed  in  silent  anxiety  during  weary  years, 
were  altogether  frustrated.  The  unsisterly  dislike  of 
the  sovereign  was  intensified.  The  wrong  that  had 
been  prevented  seemed  an  injury  received.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  probably  under  the  reign  of 
her  nephew,  Manuel,  Anna  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retire,  or  to  seek  refuge  in  a  nunnery.  There 
she  fanned  the  ancient  names,  cherished  the  old  pas- 
sions, and  relieved  her  anguish  by  mingling  angry  re- 
grets with  all  her  reminiscenccs- 

'•  In  seas  of  flame  her  plunging  soul  is  drown'd. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round." 

The  date  of  Anna  Coranena'a  death  is  wholly  un- 
known. Nothing  is  recorded  of  her  after  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  venom* 
ous  tnoanings  of  her  work  and  in  some  very  brief  notices. 
One  son  survived  her,  Alexius,  who  took  his  grand- 
father's family  name,  Comnenus  (  Nicet.  Cbon.  ii,  7 ), 
and  was  captured  in  the  Capitanata  by  the  Normans, 
against  whom  he  commanded.  Her  memory  has  been 
more  effectually  preserved  by  the  memorial  of  her  fa- 
ther, which  she  is  supposed  to  have  completed  about 
thirty  years  after  his  death.  It  is  only  stated  by  her 
that  she  was  writing  at  that  time  (Alexiad,  xiv,  7). 

2.  The  Alexiad.— The  fame  of  Anna  Comnena  has 
been  perpetuated  by  a  single  literary  monument.  This 
is  beyond  question  the  most  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive of  the  Byzantine  histories,  after  those  of  Procopius 
and  Agathias.  Nevertheless,  the  work  has  been  too  little 
esteemed.  It  has  been  oftener  cited  with  a  sneer  than 
read  with  fairness  and  intelligence.  Much  of  the  de- 
preciation and  neglect  must  be  ascribed  to  her  own  ex- 
travagant rhetoric,  and  to  unmeasured  admiration  of 
her  father,  equally  in  his  failures  and  in  his  achieve- 
ments. More  may,  undoubtedly,  be  attributed  to  the 
contempt  with  which  Gibbon  has  spoken  of  the  history 
and  its  author.  The  supercilious  censure  of  the  grea't 
historian  has  repressed  curiosity,  and  prevented  consid- 
erate judgment,  while  it  has  often  discouraged  exami- 
nation. It  is  forgotten  that  this  Alexiad  is  a  sort  of 
prose  epic,  according  to  the  false  taste  of  the  age,  as 
the  Philip]*  H  of  Gulielraus  Brito,  and  the  Gesta  F ri- 
de rici  of  Gunther  Tigurinus,  were  verse  histories  of 
their  respective  heroes.  Yet,  whatever  censures  may  Iks 
justly  passed  upon  the  work,  our  acquaintance  with  a 
most  eventful  period  would  be  both  meagre  and  distorted 
without  the  aid  of  Anna's  discredited  labors.  A  clearer 
and  juster  apprehension  of  some  of  the  most  surprising 
and  complex  changes  in  the  current  of  human  affairs 
than  has  yet  been  attained  may  be  expected  from  a 
cooler,  kindlier,  and  more  dispassionate  study  of  her  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  varying  story  of  the  Byz- 
antine empire. 

The  interruption  of  the  history  of  the  Comucni,  by  the 
death  of  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  induced  his  disconsolate 
widow,  in  her  enforced  seclusion,  to  take  up  the  broken 
thread  of  the  narrative,  and  to  continue  it  to  her  father's 
decease.  She  bad  her  own  abundant  recollections  of 
incidents  and  scenes  at  which  she  had  been  present, 
of  counsels  and  projects  of  which  she  had  been  cogni- 
zant, of  conspiracies  in  which  her  own  fate  had  been  in- 
volved. She  was  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  the  palace, 
with  her  husband's  labors,  with  the  materials  he  had 
gathered,  and  with  the  notes  which  he  had  prepared. 
Not  content  with  these  sources  of  knowledge,  she  dili- 
gently pursued,  in  every  quarter,  information  regarding 
past  events;  sought  out  those  who  had  participated  in 
the  grave  transactions  of  the  rimes,  or  possessed  the 


the  fulness  of  historical  truth  is  asserted  by  herself,  but  it 
is  also  attested  by  the  abundance,  the  variety,  and  the 
minuteness  of  the  knowledge  displayed  throughout  her 
work.  The  statements  may  often  be  prejudiced,  the 
sentiments  affected,  the  exaggerations  frequent,  the 
expression  turgid,  the  rhetorical  decorations  inappropri- 
ate and  excessive — but  these  were  the  defects  of  the 
age.  They  do  not  destroy  the  high  qualifications  which 
they  conceal  by  their  gaudy  splendor.  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  grave  blemishes  which  have  too  much 
engrossed  the  attention  of  critics,  the  substance  that  re- 
mains is  of  the  highest  interest  and  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  undue  depreciations  of  Anna's  Gesta  has 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  ou  the  estimation  of  that 
memorable  age,  when  the  seeds  of  growth  and  the  tares 
of  decay  were  so  widely  scattered.  It  has  certainly 
occasioned  such  a  discoloration  of  the  pictures  of  the 
crusades  as  has  led  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  their 
origin  and  conduct.  Yet  Anna,  who  has  been  so  inju- 
diciously slighted,  was  their  earliest  historian,  witnessed 
their  passage,  was  cognizant  of  their  inception  and  prog- 
ress, and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  first,  and,  probably,  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  second 
crusade.  Much  discernment  and  more  than  ordinary 
skill  may  be  required  to  detect  the  true  lineamenta  of 
the  personages  and  the  scenes,  under  the  glaring  pig- 
ments and  prodigal  daubing  of  the  pictures;  but  they 
may  be  detected,  and  their  detection  will  reward  the 
labor  expended  upon  the  task.  But  the  first  crusade 
constitutes  only  a  small,  though  a  very  prominent, 
part  of  the  narrative.  The  career  of  the  emper>r 
Alexius  forms  the  subject  of  the  AUxiad;  and  in  his 
troubled  and  constantly  imperilled  reign  there  occurred 
many  other  greater  dangers,  and  more  arduous  prob- 
lems for  statesmanship.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion some  of  these  to  show  the  multitudinous  topics  of 
interest  recorded  by  Anna:  the  war  with  Robert  Guis- 
card,  and  the  later  war  with  Bohemond;  the  wars  with 
the  Turks,  Romans,  Hungarians,  Slavonians;  the  revolts 
and  the  conspiracies;  the  heresies  of  John  Italus,  of  the 
Paulicians,  and  of  the  Bogomilians;  the  rcconstitution 
of  the  army,  by  which  a  precedent  was  furnished  for 
the  Ottoman  Janizaries;  the  military  stratagems  and 
devices ;  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Norman  auxiliaries; 
the  reorganization  of  the  state;  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage;  the  restoration  of  the  finances;  the  provision 
for  the  poor,  the  great  orphan  asylum  and  the  poor- 
house;  the  plagues  and  famines  and  physical  disturb- 
ances ;  the  ceremonies,  the  occupations,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  court.  These  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects, exhibiting  the  civil  and  social  aspects  of  the 
fainting  and  beleaguered  empire,  receive  their  fullest 
exposition  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena.  Later 
chroniclers  contented  themselves  with  copying  and 
abridging  her  relations,  and  did  credit  to  themselves 
and  justice  to  their  original  by  repeating  her  praises. 
It  belonged  to  a  later  age  to  see  only  the  blemishes,  and 
to  remain  totally  blind  to  the  merits  of  her  work. 

3.  Literature.  —  Anna  Comnena,  Alexias  (ed.  Bonn. 
1839-76) ;  Du  Cange,  Familial  A  ugutta  Byzantine,  apod. 
Script.  Rer.  Byz.  voL  xxi.  (Venet.  1729);  Bayle,  Did. 
Hist.  Crit^ixU  Anna  Comnena;  Ftlssli,  Dissertatio  de 
Annas  Alexiade  (Tigur,  17G6);  Wilken,  Rer.  a  Comm. 
Gtstar.  1.  iv.  ( Heidelb.  1811);  Nikolai,  Geseh.  des 
Byzant.  Lit.,  apud.  Ersch  u.  Grubcr.  EnkyUopSdie  ; 
Calliades,  Anna  Comnena  (Constantin.  1879);  Krug, 
Chronologie  des  Byzantiner.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Comodi  (or  Commodo),  Andrea,  a  reputable 
Florentine  painter,  was  born  in  1560,  and  was  the  friend 
and  scholar  of  Cigolu  His  principal  works  are  in  Rome, 
among  which  are  the  following :  The  Baptism  of  Christ, 
in  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte ;  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  in 
the  tribune  of  San  Vitale;  and  the  principal  altar-piece 
in  San  Carlo  a  Catinari,  representing  the  titular  saint 
kneeling.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1638.  See  Spooncr, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
Ginirale,s.x. 
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Comp,  Jacob  8.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Msrkleville,  Pa.,  June  24,  1846.    He  cxpe- 


to  preach  in  1867 ;  graduated  from  Dickinson  Semi- 
nary in  June,  1869,  entered  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conference,  and  travelled  the  remainder  of  that  year 
and  all  toe  next  on  Watsontown  Circuit.  In  1872  fail- 
ing health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  active  ranks, 
ami  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  16,  1876.  See  Minute  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1877,  p.  26. 


brother  of  the  bishop  of  Ultimo,  was  born  in  1698,  en 
lend  the  Jesuit  order,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  and  talent  as  a  preacher.    He  died  in 
1777.  See  Hoefer,  JVoiir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Compagnoni,  Pie tro.  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  at  San  Lorenzo,  near  Lugo,  March  28,  1802.  He 
received  bis  education  first  under  bis  uncle;  afterwards 
studied  belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology  under 
Tommaso 


Ancarini,  who  died  at 
1830,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans.  Com- 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  aided  by  (iiovanni 

(Lugo, 

WU).  After  ordination  be  was  made  professor  of  rhet- 
oric and  geography  in  the  Lvceum  at  Lugo,  at  the 
same  time  officiating  as  preacher.  He  died  Sept  18, 
1833,  leaving  some  minor  pieces,  for  which  see  Biog. 
Inirtrteile,  a.  v. 

Compagnoni,  Pompeo,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
writer,  waa  born  at  Macerata,  March  11,  1693.  He 
studied  first  in  his  own  town,  and  in  1712  at  Rome, 
under  Gravina.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Macerata,  and  auditor  to  cardinal 


Barberini.  He  waa  made  bishop  of  Osimo 
and  Qngoli,  Oct.  %  1740,  and  died  July  25,  1774,  leav- 
ing, besides  some  minor  pieces,  a  Memorie  deUa  Chiesa 
i  Otmno  (Rome,  1782,  5  vols.  4  to).   See  Hoefer,  Norn. 


Abbe,  a  French  scholar,  was  born  at  Aries 
Jv»>ut  17311.  He  studied  jurisprudence  and  theology  in 
his  native  country,  and  waa  made  advocate  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  Later  he  entered  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical calling,  and  waa  one  of  the  clergy  of  Saint  Andre' 
dea  Arts.  He  wrote,  U  Esprit  de  la  Religion  Chrhienne 
(Paris,  1763):—/-*  Temple  de  la  PiMi,  tt  (Eutres  I>i~ 
terns  (ibid.  1766,  1769 ) :  —  XouceUe  Method*  Geo- 
rapkiqut  (ibid.  1770).  See  Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog. 
Generate,  B.Y. 

Compand  (  Compan,  or  Compano  ),  Jean,  a 
French  priest  and  religious  writer,  was  born  at  Dalon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Pamiers,  in  1771.  He  was  a  pupil  at 
the  seminary  of  Cahors,  in  charge  of  the  priests  of  Saint- 
Lazare,  having  entered  that  celebrated  order;  and  after 
having  taught  philosophy  in  several  seminaries  of  the 
province,  be  waa  called  to  the  same  position  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint-Firmin,  at  Paris.  Later  he  was 
almoner  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidos,  and  eventually  su- 
perior of  the  seminary  at  Toulouse.  The  Revolution 
forced  bim  to  seek  an  asylum,  first  at  Barcelona,  and 
then  at  Rome.  After  twelve  years  of  exile  he  re- 
tained to  the  capital  of  Languedoc,  where  he  accepted 
a  chair  of  theology,  and  occupied  it  until  1830.  He 
died  Feb.  7,  1836,  leaving  Traiti  des  Dispenses  de  Col' 
tft  (with  note*,  corrections,  additions,  and  explana- 
*x»):-Hi*toire  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus-Christ  (composed 
at  the  request  of  madame  Louise,  daughter  of 
XV).   See  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Giueralt,  a.  v. 

Compass,  Worship  of  thb.  The  Chinese 
s  i-'..fn.  i  t.>  pay  divine  honors  t<>  the  compass  by 
burning  little  odoriferous  balls,  and  offering  meats  and 
sscrificea  to  it.  They  threw  gilded  paper  punctually 
twice  a  day  into  the  sea  to  attract  its  favor  and  win  it 
to  be  propitious.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Compass! vity  is  a  term  used  by  Romanist  writers 


to  express  the  feelings  of  a  saint  on  beholding  in  a 
vision  the  sufferings  whereby  his  soul  is  transpierced 
with  the  sword  of  a  crmpamve  pain,  thus  literally  en- 
during the  passion  of  Christ.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

CompStres  and  Commatres.   See  Sponsors. 


Compere,  Lkk,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
England  in  1789.  Soon  after  entering  the  ministry  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica,  but  .11- health  obliged 
him  to  return  after  one  year.  In  1817  he  came  to 
America,  and  for  some  time  labored  in  South  Carolina, 
having  charge  for  six  years  of  the  mission  among  the 
Creek  Indians.  The  transfer  of  the  tribe  west  of  the 
Mississippi  broke  up  the  mission.  He  followed  the  tide 
of  emigration,  until  finally  he  settled  in  Yazoo  County, 
Miss.,  where  he  labored  with  considerable  success  for 
several  years.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Arksnsas,  then 
removed  to  Texas,  and  died  there  in  1871.  See  Catb- 
cart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  268.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Competentes  (L  ••teeiera  of  the  grace  of  Christ) 
was  an  advanced  class  of  candidates  for  baptism,  who 
had  received  adequate  instruction.  They  acquired  this 
name  on  Palm-Sunday,  when  the  Creed  was  delivered 
to  them;  on  the  second  Sunday  following  the  Lord's 
Prayer  waa  explained  in  their  hearing. 

Compiegne,  Couxcils  or  (Concilium  Compen- 
diense),  were  provincial  synods,  as  follows : 

I.  Held  in  766.  At  this  council,  Pepin,  king  of 
France,  several  bishops  and  lords,  together  with  the 
legates  of  pope  Stephen,  were  present.  An  organ  sent 
by  the  eastern  emperor  to  Pepin  waa  received.  Eight- 
een canons  were  published,  chiefly  relating  to  questions 
about  marriages : 

within  the 


I.  Orders  the 
third  decree. 

S.  Declares  that  a  wife  taking  the  veil  without  her  hus- 
band's consent  muat  be  given  np  to  him,  if  he  requires  it. 

r>.  Allows  a  free  man  who  marries  a  slave  under  tha 
idea  that  ahe  was  free  to  pnt  ber  away  and  to  marry 
again  ;  also  allows  the  same  to  a  free  woman. 

9.  Declares  baptism  administered  by  an  nnbaptized 
priest,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  valid. 

See  Labbe,  ConciL  vi,  1694. 

II.  Held  Aug.  6,  1235,  concerning  certain  articles 
which,  according  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  violated 
the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The  archbishop  and  six 
of  his  suffragaus  proceeded  to  St.  Denis,  in  order  to 
make  a  second  monition  to  the  king,  which  step  induced 
the  lords  to  prefer  a  complaint  by  letter  to  the  pope 
against  the  bishops  and  clergy;  this  letter  is  dated 
September,  1235.  The  king  (St.  Louia),  by  an  ordi- 
nance, declared  that  hia  own  vassals  and  those  of  the 
lords  were  not  bound,  in  civil  matters,  to  answer  any 
charge  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  that  if  the  ec- 
clesiastical judge  should  proceed  to  excommunicate  any 
one  in  such  a  case,  he  should  be  compelled  to  remove 
the  excommunication  by  the  seizure  of  his  temporali- 
ties. The  pope  exhorted  St.  Louis  to  revoke  this  or- 
dinance, declaring,  among  other  things,  that  God  had 
confided  to  the  pope  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  world.  However,  the  letter  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  king,  who  refused  to 
revoke  the  edict.    See  Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  60S. 

HI.  Held  in  1277,  by  Peter,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
with  eight  of  his  suffragans.  They  made  a  decree  re- 
lating to  the  insubordinate  conduct  of  the  chapters  of 
the  cathedral  churches  of  the  province,  who  pretended, 
among  other  things,  to  a  right  to  put  a  stop  to  divine 
service,  and  to  lay  the  city  under  an  interdict,  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  their  own  immunities.  Sec  Labbe, 
ConciL  x,  1081. 

IV.  Held  Jan.  4, 1304,  by  Robert  de  Courtcnay,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  assisted  by  eight  bishops,  and  the 
deputies  of  three  absent.   They  made  five  decrees : 

4.  Forbids  the  levying  Imposts  npou  the 
false  pretences. 
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8.  Restricts  the  dinner  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  to 

two  dishes  over  and  above  the  i>ottuge  or  soap,  except 
they  have  some  great  pereon  at  the  table. 

See  Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  1492;  Landon,  Man.  of  Councils, 

KV. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  which  were  the  most  impor- 
tant councils  held  at  Compiegnc,  there  are  notices  of 
others  at  the  same  place,  of  which  we  present  an  ac- 
count from  Richard  et  Giraud,  BibUothsqut  Sacrse,  vii, 
425: 

I.  Held  In  T6S,  at  which  Tasslllon,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
pledged  fealty  to  king  Pepin  (Mansl,  1,607). 

II.  Iu  838,  at  which  Louis  le  Dtbonuulre  was  subjected 
to  pennnce  (Labbe,  vii ;  Hardnnin,  iv). 

llli  In  871,  at  which  Hlncmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
excommnniciiteil  the  followers  of  Carlomau,  who  bad  re- 
volted ngaiust  Charles  the  Bald  (Mausi,  i,  1018). 

IV.  In  S77,  against  idolatry. 

V.  In  1085,  by  Renand,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  In  favor 
of  certain  French  abbevs  (Labbe,  x  ;  Uardouiu,  vi). 

VI.  Iu  1256  ((JaMa  Christ.  Ill,  80). 

VII.  In  1270,  by  Jean  de  Courtenay,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  agaiust  encroachmeuts  upon  Church  property 
(Labbe,  xi:  llardouin,  vii). 

VIII.  In  1301,  at  which  seven  canons  were  pasted,  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Labbe,  xl,  2;  Hardou- 
in,  rll). 

IX.  In  1329,  by  Qulllanme  de  Brie,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
at  which  seven  canons  were  enacted,  the  third  rebuiug  to 
clerical  jurisdiction. 

Compi  tali  a .  among  the  pagan  Romans,  was  a  festi- 
val celebrated,  especially  at  cross-roads,  with  play9  and 
banquetinga,in  honor  of  the  Lares.  At  the  same  time,  as 
an  atonement  to  the  female  daemon,  Mania,  honey-cakes 
onions  were  offered.  All  families  of  Rome  at  this 
tival  hung  on  the  outside  of  their  houses  as  many 
woollen  balls  as  they  had  slaves,  and  as  many  woollen 
dolls  as  there  were  free  people  in  the  house,  in  order 
that  Mania  might  take  these  instead  of  the  slaves.  It 
is  stated  that,  originally,  at  this  festival  children  were 
aacriliced,  which  abomination  the  consul  Brutus  ended 
by  instituting  the  above-mentioned  substitute. 

Compos tella,  Cousciij  OF  (Concilium  ad  Sanc- 
tum Jacobum),  were  provincial  synods: 

I.  Held  May  6,  900,  upon  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James.  Seventeen  bishops  were 
present,  together  with  king  Alfonso,  his  family,  aud 
many  others.    See  Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  482. 

II.  Held  in  1056,  by  Cresconius,  archdeacon  of  Com- 
postella.  Among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  all 
bishops  and  priests  should  say  mass  daily,  and  that  the 
clergy  should  wear  hair  shirts  on  days  of  fasting  and 
penitence.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  1087.— Landon,  Man. 
of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Comprising  Arch  is  an  architectural  term  for  the 
large  exterior  arch  of  a  window,  which  encloses  the  sub- 
ordinate liirhts  and  tracerv. 

Compromise,  Election  by,  is  one  of  the  modes 
of  electing  the  pope.  When  the  cardinals  fail  to  agree 
upon  any  one  candidate,  they  sometimes  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  committee  of  their  own  number  by  way  of  com- 
promise, binding  themselves  to  nominate  as  pope  the 
person  on  whom  the  arbiters  shall  fix.    See  Popk. 

Compte,  Nicolas  t>r,  a  French  monk,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1689,  is  the  author  of  several  geographical 
works,  and  a  History  of  the  Jews.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
JHct.  s.  v. 

Compton,  Robert,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Withybrook,  Warwickshire,  Feb.  21,  1780. 
He  was  converted  before  arriving  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  Hinckley,  Leicester- 
shire. He  soon  began,  as  a  licentiate,  to  preach  in  the 
neighboring  villages.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Isleham, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
there,  Oct.  29,  1817.  In  1831  his  health  began  to  fail, 
nml  he  died  Aug.  8,  1834.  Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Maga- 
tine,  1835,  p.  189-191.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Compton,  Samuel,  an  English  Congregational 
mini-tor,  was  born  nt  Gargrave,  near  Skipton,  March 


11,1803.  In  1822  he  went  to  Rochdale,  joined  the 
Church,  and  began  to  assist  in  conducting  cottage- 
services.  He  moved  to  Bury  in  1831,  to  Radcliffe  in 
1838,  to  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1850,  and  in  1855  to 
Settle,  where  he  was  ordained,  having  previously  la- 
bored as  home  missionary.  After  twelve  years'  work 
at  Settle,  Mr.  Compton  retired  to  Radcliffe,  where  he 
died,  Julv  1, 1870.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871, 
p.  309. 

Compton,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  London,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  early  life  with  his  parents. 
In  1809  he  entered  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  wil«e- 
quently  became  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, in  each  of  which  he  labored,  as  health  would 
permit,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  November,  1847.  Mr. 
Compton  was  methodical  in  his  work,  eminently  a  Bible 
student,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  highly  esteemed. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Chuixh 
South,  1847,  p.  130. 

Compton.  William  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Morgan 
County,  Ala.,  in  1837.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1855, 
united  with  the  Church  South,  and  in  1870  joined  the 
East  Texas  Conference.  In  1874  he  was  transferred  to 
the  North-west  Texas  Conference,  and  labored  therein 
till  his  sudden  death  in  1878  or  1879.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1879, 
p.  78. 

Computus.    See  Calendar. 

Comstock,  Elkanah,  a  Baptist  minister,  wu 
born  at  New  London,  Conn,,  and  commenced  preaching 
in  1800.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Albany  County. 
1  N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Cayuga  County.  The 
New  York  Baptist  Convention  appointed  him  one  of 
its  missionaries  to  Michigan,  and  he  removed  to  Pon- 
tiac  in  1824.  Having  rare  gifts  for  this  position,  he 
"  made  full  proof"  of  his  ministry.  In  1834  he  returned 
to  visit  his  native  place,  somewhat  broken  in  health, and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  See  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  258.  (J.  C  S.) 

Comstock,  Oliver  C,  a  Baptist  minister, 
born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1784.  He 
an  academic  education,  and  commenced  a  course  of 
study  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Christian  ministry. 
Subsequently  he  abandoned  his  theological  studies  and 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  aud,  in  due  lime,  was 
licensed,  and  practiced  his  profession  at  Trumansborg, 
N.  Y.  For  two  years  (1810-12)  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  afterwards  was 
elected  a  representative  from  the  state  of  New  York  to 
Congress,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  his  whole  term  of 
service  reaching  from  May  24,  1813,  to  March  3,  1819. 
He  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  having  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  vocation  of  his  early  choice,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  clergyman.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  His  death  occurred  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
Jan.  11,  1860.  See  Poore,  Congressional  IHrectoty,  p 
342.  (J.C.S.) 

Comstock,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Wayne  County,  O.,  March  2,  1829. 
He  was  converted  in  1841,  and  in  1854  licensed  to 
preach,  and  received  into  the  North  Indiana  Confer- 
ence. In  1868  he  was  elected  professor  in  Fort  Wayne 
College.  After  labonrig  in  that  capacity  two  years,  he 
again  held  regular  appointments  until  1864,  when  be 
once  more  occupied,  for  a  year,  a  professorship  in  the 
same  college,  then  resumed  his  place  in  the  active  min- 
istry, and  continued  until  his  death,  June  17,  1872. 
Mr.  Comstock  was  a  man  of  rare  culture,  a  practical, 
earnest  preacher,  an  extraordinary  pastor,  and  a  Chris- 
tian of  deep  and  uniform  piety.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Con  ferences,  1873,  p.  59. 

Comstock,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
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irter,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  wm  born  in  Wayne 
County,  0^ May  2,  1832.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Indiana,  and  settled  on  Eel  Kiver ;  was  converted  in 
1843;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  North  Indiana  Conference  in  1866.  In  1871  his 
health  (ailed,  and  he  died  Dec  1 1 , 1875.  Mr.  Comstock 
was  a  roan  of  great  faith  and  Christian  activity.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*,  1876,  p.  87. 

Comas,  pod  of  nocturnal  revels  and  festivals,  was 
a  Grecian  deity,  represented  as  a  young  man  crowned 
with  roses  or  myrtle,  holding  in  one  hand  a  golden  cup, 
and  in  the  other  a  platter  of  fruit. 

Comyn  (Comin,  or  Cumin),  Joitx,  an  Irish  prel- 
ate, was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Evesham.  His  education  was  supe- 
rior. Sept.  6, 1 181,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Dublin, 
and  was  subsequently  ordained  a  priest,  at  Velletri; 
March  21, 1 182,  be  was  there  consecrated  archbishop  by 
nope  Lucius  III.  In  September,  1184,  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland  by  the  king  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
prince  John,  earl  of  Moreton.  In  1186  he  was  one  of 
the  English  nobles  who  received  John  and  his  train 
on  their  arrival  at  Waterford,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
obtained  from  the  boy  prince,  during  his  sojourn  in  Ire- 
land, a  grant  of  the  bishopric  of  Glendalough,  with  all 
its  churches,  lands,  tithes,  etc  In  1186  Comyn  held  a 
provincial  synod  in  Dublin,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  He  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  king  Richard 
I,  Sept.  3, 1189,  and  was  the  witness  to  that  monarch's 
ktters-  patent  for  surrendering  to  William,  king  of 
Scotland,  the  castles  of  Hockbork  and  Berwick.  In 
1190  this  prelate  erected  a  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick,  in  the  southern  part  of  Dublin.  At  the  same 
time  he  repaired  and  partly  enlarged  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  founded  and  endowed 
tbe  nunnery  of  Grace  Dieu  in  Dublin.  He  died  Oct. 
25. 1212.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Abps.  of  Dub- 
Ga,  p.  68. 

Conaid.  an  early  British  saint,  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Sampson.  He  is  called  by  the  French  St.  Met*, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  Mecemtius.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  A.D.  590,  and  was  commemorated  June  15 
(Creasy,  Church  Hist,  of  Brit.  lib.  xi,  c  28).-Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conain.   See  Coxamhail. 

Conaiug.    See  Con  a  no. 

Con  all.  Saint.'  In  the  Mart.  Doneg.  there  are 
seven  Conalls,  and  Colgan  says  there  are  nine  or  ten 
is  the  Irish  martyrologies : 

L  Son  of  Aedh,  is  commemorated  April  2.  He  suc- 
ceeded St,  Cairpre  as  bishop  of  Coleraine,  having  before 
been  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Cluain-dallain  (Todd 
and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  93;  Reeves,  EccL  Ant.  p. 
114  u.). 

2.  Abbot  of  Inis-Caeil,  is  commemorated  May  22. 
Colpan  calls  him  the  son  of  Mannis  Ccelius,  son  of 
Caitherius.  A  panegyric  written  upon  him  by  St. 
Dalian  Forgaill,  the  poet,  enables  us  to  fix  his  date  as 
prior  to  AD.  594.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  over 
from  Home,  though  probably  not  promulgated  for  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death,  a  curious  law-tract  or 
ruk.  still  extant,  entitled  the  Cain  Donmaiffk,  for  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  totally  free  from  labor, 
with  certain  unavoidable  exceptions  (O'Currv,  Led. 
Am,  Ireland,  ii,  32, 33 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  v, 
U5,346). 

3.  A  bishop,  commemorated  March  18.  At  this 
date  Colgan  gives  a  memoir  of  St.  Conall,  founder  of 
the  Church  of  Kilconnell.  He  was  made  bishop  by 
St.  Patrick.  Together  with  St.  Etchcn,  he  ordained, 
unknown  to  that  official,  some  persona  who  were  unfit 
f<>r  the  episcopate,  and  was  severe) v  rebuked  for  it  bv 
Ms  superior.  Lanigan  (£cc/.  Hut.  of  Ireland,  i,  429) 
doubts  the  connection  with  St.  Patrick. 

4.  There  is  a  St.  Conall  or  Connell  in  Scotland,  who 


gives  his  name  to  Kirkconnell,  but  whom  it  seems  im- 
possible to  identify  (Forbes,  KaL  of  Scot.  Saints,  p. 
811).— Smith,  Bid.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conamhail  (or  Conain),  an  early  Irish  and  Scot- 
tish saint,  son  of  Failbhe,  and  abbot  of  Hy,  is  commem- 
orated Sept.  11.  He  was  the  first  abbot  of  Hy,  or  Iona, 
that  was  not  of  the  race  of  the  founder,  and  was  the 
last  under  whom  the  native  usage  regarding  Easter 
prevailed.  He  succeeded  St,  Adamnan,  A.D.  704,  and 
died  A.D.  710  (Lanigan,  A'cW.  But.  of  Ireland,  iii,  150, 
153;  Grub,  /..■'.  Hist,  of  Scot,  i,  113,  114;  O' Dono- 
van, Four  Masters,  i,  809).— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 

S.V. 

Conan  was  fifth  of  the  metropolitan  bishops  of 
London  in  the  British  period  (Stubbs,  Register,  p.  152). 

Conan  was  also  a  common  Irish  name,  and  assumed 
several  forms,  as  Cona,  Cottna,  Cotman,  and  with  the 
affectionate  or  honorary  prefixes  Do  or  Da,  and  Mo, 
Dachonna,  Mochotmu,  etc  It  is  given  to  several  early 
Irish  saints : 

1.  Commemorated  Jan.  13.  In  the  Irish  calendars, 
on  this  day,  there  are  Mochonna,  bishop  of  LeamhchuiU, 
and  Mochonna  of  Inis-Patraig.  The  second  is  like- 
ly to  have  lived  on  the  island  of  Inis- Pat  rick  (Lani- 
gan, Ecd.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  303-307 ;  OTIanlon,  Irish 
Saints,  i,  191, 195, 447 ;  Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg. 
p.  15). 

2.  Dil,  of  Eas-ruaidh,  commemorated  March  8.  He 
was  the  son  of  Tighernach,  and  nearly  related  to  St. 
Columba.  He  is  called  also  Corma,  Comutn,  Conda, 
Mochonda,  and  came  to  be  generally  and  affectionately 
known  as  Conan-dil,  "Connanua  dilectus."  He  had 
three  brothers,  saints  Begbile,  Colman,  and  Cuan-Caoin. 
He  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and 
ruled  over  a  monastery,  probably  of  his  own  foundation, 
at  Cnodain,  on  the  Erne  He  probably  was  also  a  bish- 
op, and  is  numbered  among  the  <li«ciplea  of  St.  Columba 
(Lanigan,  Ecel.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  222, 226 ;  Kelly,  Cal 
of  Irish  Saints,  p.  89). 

3.  Bishop  of  Sodor  or  Man,  is  commemorated  Jan. 
26.  From  the  Scotch  hagiographies  we  learn  that  St. 
Oman  was  bishop  in  Man,  or  ancient  Ebona,  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  7th  century,  and  his  influence  extend- 
ed through  tbe  Hebrides  and  great  part  of  Scotland. 
He  died  about  A.D.  648,  and  is  honored  in  the  Hebri- 
des, Perthshire,  and  Forfarshire  (OTIanlon,  Irish  Saints, 
i,  446-449;  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  i,  877.  378; 
Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scot.  Saints,  p.  307,  308). 

4.  Of  Aeg,  commemorated  Jan.  12.  OTIanlon  sug- 
gests that  Su  Conan  of  Aeg,  or  Egg,  may  have  given 
his  name  to  lite  neighboring  island  of  <  anna,  among 
tbe  Hebrides,  but  beyond  the  mention  of  the  name  and 
dedication  in  the  calendars  there  is  nothing  known  of 
this  saint  (Reeves,  Adamnan,  p.  308;  OTIanlon,  Irish 
Saints,  i,  180, 181).— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conang  (or  Conalng),  an  early  Irish  saint,  son 
of  Lucunan,  is  commemorated  Sept.  23.  This  person  is 
identified  with  Conaingus  O'Daithil,  coarb  of  St.  Ailbhe 
of  Emly,  and  called  archbishop  in  The  Life  of  Mocha- 
mocu*.'  If  this  be  to,  ha  ilted  m  A.l ».  Ml  (Lamigaa, 
Ecd.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  34, 35).-Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Conant,  Daniel  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y„  Feb.  19, 1786. 
He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1819;  began  preaching  there  in  1820,  amid 
the  hardships  of  a  wilderness  life,  and  in  1835  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  became  superan- 
nuated in  1871,  but  continued  to  preach  until  his  de- 
cease, Dec  27,  1873.  Mr.  Conant  was  a  man  of  good 
natural  abilities,  well  versed  in  Methodism,  of  genuine 
cheerful  temperament,  and  untarnished  life.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  109. 

Conant,  Oaius,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Bridgcwater,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1776,  and  graduated 
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from  Brown  University  in  1800.  He  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  in  part  with  Her.  Dr.  Fobes  of  Rayn- 
ham,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  Arminian  views, 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons 
of  Franklin.  He  was  ordained  Feb.  17,  1808,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Paxton;  was  installed, 
in  April,  1834,  over  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
in  Plymouth ;  remained  seven  years,  and  then  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Paxton,  where  be  died,  Feb.  6, 1862. 
See  Hist,  of  Mendon  A ssociation,  p.  279, 309.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Conant,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  Oct.  18,  1608,  at  Yealmpton,  iu  Devonshire.  He 
was  educated  in  private  schools  and  at  Exeter  College, 
in  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1633,  soon 
after  became  an  eminent  tutor,  and  June  7,  1649,  was 
unanimously  chosen  rector  by  his  fellows.  In  1652  he 
received  priest's  orders  at  Salisbury,  and  in  December, 
1654,  became  diviuity  professor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  October,  1657,  he  was  made  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  university,  and  held  that  dignity  until  Aug. 
5, 1660 ;  was  deprived  of  his  rectory  of  Exeter  College, 
Sept.  1, 1662;  in  1670  was  invited  to  St.  Mary,  Alder- 
manbury,  in  London,  but  declined.  In  1676  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  in  December,  1681, 
prebendary  iu  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  He  died 
March  12,  1693.  Dr.  Conant  understood  thoroughly 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
Syriac  There  have  been  six  volumes  of  his  Sermoni 
published  (Oxf.  1693-1722).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
a,  v.;  Allibouc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
a.  v. 

Conant,  Li ba,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  6, 1797.  He  studied  in 
his  native  town,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1819,  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Hol- 
land Weeks,  of  Abington,  and  became  pastor  at  North- 
field,  N.  II.,  where  be  remained  fourteen  years.  His 
subsequent  pastorates  were  in  Hebron,  for  nine  years, 
Canaan,  Groton,  and  Oxford,  all  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  spent  the  closing  vears  of  bis  life  in  Bristol,  where 
he  died,  April  8,  1881.  See  Necrology  of  Broten  Uni- 
versity, 1880-81.  (J.C.S.) 

Conant,  Robert  Taft,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  I  Jarre,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 1810.  He  joined  the 
Congregational  Church  in  1826 ;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1836,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
in  1841 ;  commenced  preaching  at  Clintonville,  N.Y.,  in 
1840,  and  was  ordained  there  Nov.  4,  1841 ;  removed 
to  St.  Lawrence  County  in  1849,  and  united  with  the 
old  Ogdensburg  Presbytery  in  1850;  preached  at  Os- 
wegatchie,  Morristown,  Antwerp,  Evanston,  and  Heu- 
velton.  From  1865,  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  classical 
school  at  Ogdensburg,  also  preaching  occasionally.  He 
dieit  there,  Jan.  28,  1879.  Mr.  Conant  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance. 
He  published  only  some  Sermons  and  articles  in  peri- 
odicals.   (W.  P.S.) 

Conant,  S y  1  vamis,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bora 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1722,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1740.  He  was  ordained  at  Middlcbor- 
ough,  March  28,  1745,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death,  Dec  8,  1777.  He  was  a  man  of  good  talents, 
of  deep  piety,  and  of  great  circumspection  in  bis  per- 
sonal and  official  deport  menu  See  Hist,  of  First  Church 
in  MiddUboro*f*\  p.  31,  32;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  292.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Conant,  WiUlam,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1770;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lyme, 
N.  IL,  Dec  22, 1773,  and  died  March  8, 1810,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.    See  Sprague,  A  totals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 


Conant,  William  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Aurora,  O.,  Sept.  16,  1824.  He  was 
oonverted  under  the  ministry  of  his  father,  Rev.  D.  M. 


Conant,  in  early  youth ;  studied  at  Norwalk  Seminary 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  iu  1849  entered  the 
North  Ohio  Conference.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors,  Dec.  28,  1871.  Mr.  Conant  was  deeply  pious, 
prudent,  attractive,  loving,  exemplary,  and  eminently 
conscientious.  See  M  inutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1 872, 
p.  72. 

Con  an  tiu  s,  a  Spanish  prelate  of  the  7th  century, 
was  bishop  of  Palentia  (Palencia,  in  Old  Castile)  from 
the  reign  of  the  Yisigothic  king  Gundemar,  A.D.  610,  to 
that  of  Sincnaud,  in  636.  He  subscribed  the  decrees  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils  of  Toledo.  He  was 
dignified,  eloquent,  and  devoted,  and  was  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  music,  composing  many  new  melodies. 
He  was  tbe  author  of  a  book  of  discourses  ou  the 
Psalms  ( Cave,  Hist,  of  Lit.  i,  682 ;  Migne,  PatroL 
xevi,  208).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Conanus.    See  Cumasus. 

Conca,  Skbastiaso,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Gaeta  in  1676,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Sediment. 
His  abilities  soon  became  known,  and  procured  him  tbe 
patronage  of  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  rewarded  him  lib- 
erally for  a  picture  of  Herod  and  the  Wise  Men.  He 
was  employed  to  decorate  the  Church  of  St.  Clement 
His  principal  works  at  Rome  are  Jeremiah,  in  Su  John 
Lateran,  and  The  Assumption,  in  San  Martino;  at  Lo- 
rctto,  San  Niccolo;  at  Ancona,  San  Saverio;  and  at 
Foligno,  San  Agostino.  He  died  in  1764.  See  Hoefer, 
AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine,  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Con  can  en ,  Richard  Luxk,  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op, was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  at  an  early  age  was  sent 
to  receive  the  white  habit  in  Lorraine,  at  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Dominicans, 
from  which,  at  the  expiration  of  his  novitiate,  he  was 
removed  to  Santa  Maria  Sopia  Minerva,  Rome.  He 
acquired  distinction  during  his  course  of  study,  and, 
at  its  termination,  he  was  selected  to  be  professor  of 
Su  Clement's,  the  college  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  in 
the  same  city.  He  also,  for  several  yean,  filled  a 
chair  in  the  school  founded  at  the  Minerva  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  library  instituted  and  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  the  illustrious  cardinal 
Casanate,  one  of  the  qualifications  of  which  was  a  doc- 
tors!) ip  acquired  by  teaching  the  course  of  Su  Thomas 
Aquinas.  While  residing  at  the  Minerva,  Dr.  Concanen 
became  agent  to  archbishop  Troy  of  Dublin,  and  such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  Propaganda, 
that  he  influenced  every  ecclesiastical  appointment  made 
for  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies.  Dr.  Concanen  was 
also  well  known  in  Rome  as  a  preacher  in  the  Italian 
language— a  rare  thing  for  a  foreigner  to  attempt.  He 
had  long  taken  an  interest  in  the  American  missions, 
and  it  was  through  his  advice  that  the  first  convent  or 
the  Dominicans  was  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1805.  On 
account  of  his  health,  Concanen  declined  the  see  of  Kil- 
maoduagb,  Ireland,  but  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  the  newly  formed  see  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  was  consecrated  in  Rome,  April  24, 1808.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  forty  years  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  in- 
tending to  take  passage  for  tbe  United  States.  French 
authorities,  then  in  possession  of  that  port,  detained  him 
prisoner  as  a  British  subject.  These  disappointments 
and  hardships,  with  age  (he  was  now  nearly  seventy), 
proved  too  much,  and  he  died — not  without  suspicion 
of  poison — at  the  convent  of  Su  Dominic,  Naples,  June 
10,  1810.  Concanen  bore  with  him  the  ;  allium  for 
archbishop  Carroll,  and  bulls  of  institution  for  three  new 
bishops.  It  was  not  until  1816  that  a  successor  to  Con- 
canen was  appointed,  when  John  Connolly  became  the 
first  resident  bishop  of  New  York.  His  library  and  a 
legacy  of  $20,000  Dr.  Concanen  bequeathed  to  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  Su  Rose,  Kv.  See  De  Courcy  and 
Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  90, 853- 
357;  Baylcy,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  ft,  Y.  (1858), 
p.  58  ;  Brady,  The  Episcopal  Succession,  ii,  168. 
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Conceicam,  Agoatinho  da,  a  Portuguese  thco- 
logiui  of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  a  native  of  Lamego, 
He  engaged  as  a  sailor  and  started  for  Brazil,  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  finally,  arriving  at  his  destination,  entered 
mxMi  a  religious  career,  and  founded  a  convent  of  his 
city  of  Catn.  Frio,  where  he  died  in  1693. 
He  wrote  many  Sermons.   See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ge- 


t/rule, ft.  v 

Conceicam  (or  Barbosa  da  Costa \  Antonio 

da.  t  Portuguese  theologian  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
was  bom  at  Porto,  June  7, 1657.  He  entered  the  order 
in  1673  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talent  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  April  20,  1713,  leaving  Clamores 
Ltmgtlici  (Lisbon,  1698).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
OintraU,  a.  v. 

Conceicam.  Appolinario  da,  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  July  25, 1692. 
He  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Brazil,  joined  the  Franciscans  as  a  lay  brother,  Sept. 
J,  1711,  and  was  finally  taken  into  the  employ  of 
the  general  of  the  order.  He  was  appointed  chron- 
icler of  the  Franciscans  in  1740,  and  died,  probably 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  1750,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  works,  especially,  Pequenos  na  Terra  Grandes  no 
m  Memorial  Historicas  dot  Religiosos  da  Ordem  Se- 
nrfica,  etc  (Lisbon,  1732-38)  t—Claustro  Francisctino 
Endo so Domimo  da  Coroa  Portuguexa,  etc.  (ibid.  1740). 
Set  Hoefer,  A'oatr.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  r. 

Conceicam.  Duarte.  a  Portuguese  theologian, 
was  born  at  Villaricosa,  Oct.  13, 1539.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1614,  took  charge  of  several  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  performed  various  functions.  He 
died  Sept.  26, 1662,  leaving  Colleccao  de  Estatutos  Es- 
taltlitidoi  em  Ditersos  Capitulos  Antecedents  (1646). 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genirale,  a  v. 

Conceicao.  Antonio  da,  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic 
sad  theologian,  was  born  at  Pombal,  May  12, 1522.  He 
»as  secular  canon  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  gained 
ibe  reputation  of  a  saint.  He  died  May  12,  1601,  leav- 
ing E  Quatorzf  Cartas  Espirituaes,  published  in  his  Vie, 
by  Luu  de  Mertola.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Gens' rale, 

i,T. 

See  Maiuol- 


talent,  and  received  proofs  of  the  esteem  of  popes  Cle- 
ment XII  and  Benedict  XIV.  He  died  at  Venice,  Fek 
21, 1756,  leaving  numerous  works,  among  which  we  no- 
tice, .4  nimadversiones  Critico- Morales  in  Menda  Ponta- 
siuna  (Augsburg,  1733)  -.—Conmentarius  Historico-A po- 


Conception,  Antonio  de  la  (called  oVa  Siena), 
t  Portuguese  biographer  and  theologian,  was  born  at 
Gmmaraes,  Portugal.  The  name  of  hia  family  was 
La  Conception.  He  completed  bis  studies  at  Lisbon 
**i  Coimbra,  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  made 
doctor  at  Lou  vain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Brittany, 
where  he  remained  some  time  with  don  Antonio, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Portugal.  Antonio 
da  Siena  afterwards  went  to  Home.  He  died  in  1586, 
having  published  notes  upon  the  Stimma  of  St.  Thorn- 
is.  and  some  other  works,  such  as  the  Annals  and  the 
I  -'keen  of  the  authors  of  his  order  who  wrote  upon 
nwality  and  spirituality  (Paris,  1647).  See  Hoefer, 
Sw.Biog.GaUrale,  a.  v. 

Conceptlone  (or  Conce zion e  i.  Maria  Cbcci- 
fixa,  in  Italian  nun,  was  born  in  Sicily  in  1645.  She 
!  tli.;  Itenedictine  convent  of  St.  Konnire  at  I'alrn.i, 
took  tbe  rows  in  1662,  and  died  in  1699,  leaving,  Delia 
ihribile  Brutezza  deW  A  nima  d'un  Sacerdote,  etc  (Rome, 
K71;  Palermo,  1675,  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
•ad  in  1695  with  her  name) : — Scielta  di  Letter  a  Spiri- 
Girgenti,  1704) ;  and  rarioua  other  writings  which 
ire  f«und  in  her  Li/e,  by  Jerome  Turanua.  See  Uoefer, 
So*r.Biog.G*nirale,*.v. 

Conchenn.   See  Coinchknn. 

Concilia  Martyromis  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Roman  catacombs.    See  Akknabia. 

Concina,  Daniele,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
u  Friuli  in  1686.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
March  16, 1708 ;  distinguished  himself  by  bia  preaching 


rales  (ibid.  1744) : — In  Rescriplum  liened.  XIV,  Pont. 
Max.  (ibid.  1745): — Usura  Contractus  Trini  IHsserta- 
tionibus  Uistorico-Theohgkis  Demonstrata,  etc.  (ibid.)  : 
— Theologia  Christiana  Dogmatico-M oralis  (Rome  and 
Venice,  1749) ;  this  work  is  very  highly  esteemed : —  IM 
Sacramentali  Absolutione  (Rome,  1756).  See  Hoefer, 
Xout.  Biog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v. 

Concina,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  philosopher,  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  took  the  habit  of  a  Dominican,  was 
professor  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and  in  1732  taught 
metaphysics  at  Padua.  In  1748  his  health  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1763,  leaving  Ora- 
tio  in  Gymnasia  Palarino  (Venice,  1732):  —  Synopsis 
Tertite  Partis  Metaphysics  (without  date) : — Juris  Xa- 
turalis  et  Gentium  Doctrina  Metaphysice  A  sserta  (Venice, 
1736).    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  a.  v. 

Conciolo,  an  Italian  painter  of  the  13th  century. 
At  Subiaco  is  a  picture  on  panel  by  him,  representing 
the  consecration  of  a  cburch,  inscribed  "Conciolus  Pin- 
ait,  1219."  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A  rts, 
s.  v.;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Conclaraatio  was  the  cry  of  lamentation  which 
the  ancient  Romans  made  over  their  dead.  As  soon  as 
tbe  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased who  happened  to  be  present  called  upon  him  by 
name  several  tames  at  intervals,  repeating  are,  hail,  or 
vale,  farewclL  Hence  when  any  affair  was  desperate, 
the  phrase  was  frequently  used  in  reference  to  this 
practice,  conctamatum  est,  L  e. "  all  is  over."— Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.    See  Moubnixo. 

Conclavists  are  the  attendants  on  cardinals  when 
met  in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  There  arc 
usually  two  to  each  cardinal,  one  of  them  being  an  ec- 
clesiastic. If  the  cardinals  be  princes,  or  old  or  infirm, 
they  are  sometimes  allowed  three.  They  arc  shut  up 
aa  strictly  as  the  cardinals  themselves,  and  though  the 
situation  of  a  conclavist  is  far  from  being  comfortable, 
it  is  much  coveted.  He  must  be  immured  in  a  little 
]  corner  of  his  master's  ceil,  and  do  every  menial  office 
'  for  bim.  A  conclavist  may  assign  the  pensions  which 
he  has  out  of  benefices  for  a  particular  sum,  which  is 
determined  by  the  order  which  the  pope-elect  grants  to* 
him  who  makes  the  assignment.  The  office  also  gives 
a  man  the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen  in  any  town 
within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  besides  which,  he 
receives  a  sum  of  money  from  the  pope  after  his  elec- 
tion. Each  conclavist,  before  entering  upon  his  office, 
takes  an  oath  that  be  will  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
conclave.  Conclavists  arc  sometimes  the  hired  tools 
of  foreign  governments  to  procure  tbe  election  of  a  par- 
ticular individual  to  the  papal  chair.  See  Gardner, 
Faith*  of  the  World,  a.  v.    See  Pot's. 

Concomitance,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  the 
Romish  doctrine  that  under  the  form  of  bread  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  also  received,  although  the  chalice  is  not 
partaken. 

Concord,  Saint,  a  priest  and  martyr,  lived  about 
170.  He  was  son  of  Gordianus,  a  Roman  priest  of 
great  piety.  The  persecution  of  Christians  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  obliged  him  to  withdraw  into  retirement. 
The  report  of  miracles  which  he  accomplished  soon 
made  him  known.  Torquatus,  governor  of  Spoleto, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  cause  him  to  abjure  the 
Christian  faith,  but  Concord  remained  resolute.  Af- 
ter cruelly  torturing  him,  he  threw  him  into  a  dun- 
geon. Three  days  hater  he  was  offered  the  choice  of 
worshipping  an  idol  or  giving  up  his  life.  Scorning 
the  idol,  one  of  the  soldiers  cut  off  his  head.  He  is 
honored  ou  Jan.  1,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  removal 
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is  celebrated  July  4.  The  Spanish  clergy  claim  to  have 
the  remains  or  this  saint  in  a  monastery  of  Gerona,  Cata- 
lonia. '  See  Hoofer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 
Concordance.   We  add  the  following : 

I.  Hebrew  Concordances. — A  Concordance  of  the 
Hebrew  and  C  ft  a  hire  Scriptures  (London,  1876,  an  excel- 
lent work) : — An  English,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  lexicon 
and  Concordance  for  the  more  Correct  Understanding  of 
the  English  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Refer- 
ence to  the  Original  Hebrew  (ibid.  1866) : — Conco rdant ue 
Nominum  Propriorum,  qua  in  Libris  Sacris  Continentur, 
a  G.  lirecher  Inchoata,  Finita,  JJemum  a  Filio  (Brecher, 
Frankfort,  1876,  on  the  proper  names,  but  deficient). 

II.  Greek  Concordances  on  the  New  Testament.— 
Tauuiov  ri}c  *a»y»JC  ^lo^^fnc  iyycipiCio*',  by  Schmol- 
ler  (Stuttgard,1868):  —  A  Critical  Greek  and  English 
Concordance  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Hudson,  revised 
and  completed  by  Abbott  (Boston,  1870). 

III.  English  Concordances.— The  Twofold  Con- 
cordance to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
Including  a  Concise  Dictionary,  a  Chronologictd  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Sacred  Narrative,  and  other  Tables  De- 
signed to  Facilitate  the  Consultation  and  Study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  (Edinburgh,  1858) : — Dictionary  and 
Concordance  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  by  Henderson 
(ibid.  1869): — An  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  or,  The  Bible  Presented  under  Distinct  and 
Classified  Heads  »r  Topics,  by  Eadie  (reprinted,  New 
York,  1877):— An  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible 
on  an  Entirely  Neio  Plan.  Containing  every  Word  A  I- 
phabetically  A  rranged  under  its  Hebrew  or  Greek  Orig- 
inal, with  the  Literal  Meaning  and  Pronunciation.  Ex- 
hibiting about  311,000  References,  Marking  30,000  Read- 
ings in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Latest  Information 
on  Biblical  Geography  and  A  ntiquities,  etc.,  by  Young 
(Edinburgh,  1880),  answering  a  similar  purpose  with 
that  of  the  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concord- 
ances. There  have  also  been  issued  several  concord- 
ances to  the  Revised  New  Testament,    (B.  P.) 

Concordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess 
of  union.  She  had  a  number  of  temples  at  Rome :  one 
on  the  Capitolinc  Hill,  rebuilt  after  having  been  burned 
to  the  ground  under  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  shown.  Another  temple  was 
built  iu  consequence  of  a  vow  which  L.  Manlius  had 
made  in  Gaul.  A  third  was  dedicated  by  Cn.  Flavius, 
an  a'dile,  during  the  Samnite  war.  Concordia  appears  on 
coins  as  a  matron,  sometimes  standing  and  sometimes 
•sitting,  bearing  in  her  left  arm  a  cornucopia,  sometimes 
an  olive  branch  or  a  shell.  Clasped  hands  are  also  her 
symbol. 

Concordia,  nurse  of  St.  Hippolytus,  and  a  martyr 
at  Rome,  is  commemorated  Aug.  13,  in  Usuard's  J/<ir- 

tyrology. 

Concordius  is  the  name  of  several  early  Chris- 
tians.   See  also  Cordics. 

1.  A  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Aries,  who  was  present 
at  the  election  of  Hilary  to  the  sec  of  Rome,  A.D.  461. 

2.  A  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Spoleto,  under  Anto- 
ninus, is  commemorated  Jan.  1,  iu  Usuard's  Martyrolo- 
gy.    See  Concord,  St. 

3.  A  bishop  of  Arlea  (A.D.  874,  circ.  409),  canonized 
as  a  saint,  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  or  thirty  bishops 
present  at  the  first  council  of  Valence  (A.D.  374).  One 
of  the  decrees  of  this  council  was  that  those  ecclesias- 
tics who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  burdens  of  office, 
accused  themselves  of  mortal  sin,  should  be  taken  at 
their  word.  Under  this  canon  came  Acccptus,  bishop 
of  Fregus,  whom  Concordius  defended  in  the  council 
(Tillemont,  Hist.  EccL  viit,  551^553).-Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Concurrence  of  Holidays.  Festivals  are  said 
to  "concur"  when  one  feast  is  succeeded  by  another 
feast,  so  that  the  second  cvcu-*ong  of  the  former  concurs 
with  the  first  even-song  of  the  latter. 

Conda.   See  Conna. 


Cond6,  Nicolas,  a  theologian  of  Lorraine,  was  born 
at  Clermont,  in  Argonne,  iu  1609.  He  became  a  Jesuit 
May  2,  1622,  ami  taught  rhetoric  from  1632  to  1636, 
and  afterwards  philosophy  until  1639.  He  was  also 
distinguished  as  a  preacher.  He  died  Oct.  5,  X6H, 
leaving  Oraison  Funebre  de  Louis  XIII  (Dijon,  1643): 
—V Annie  Chritienne  dans  son  Parfait  AccompUttt- 
ment  (Paris,  1649)  .-Vie  da  Charles  de  terraine  (ibid, 
1652).    See  Hocfer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Condedua,  Saint,  a  presbyter  and  recluse  (also 
called  Condelus,  Condedes,  and  Candidus),  was  a  native 
of  Great  Britain,  but  migrated  into  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  about  A.D.  511.  After  lead- 
ing a  solitary  life  for  a  short  time  near  Fontana  Wal- 
arici  (St.  Valery-en-caux,  or  St.  Valery-sur-Somme), 
and  visiting  St.  Lambert  and  brothers  of  the  monastery 
of  Fontenclle,  he  took  up  his  abode  upon  the  island 
of  Belcinaca,  in  the  Seine.  Here  Condedus  built  two 
churches,  and  he  himself  was  buried  in  one,  but  hit 
body  subsequently  was  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Fontenelle,  A.D.  1027.  Condedus  is  commemorated 
Oct,  21.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain  (Lc  Cmnte, 
A  mi.  EccL  Franc,  ii,  58,316;  Migne,  Encyclop.  TkeoL 
xl,  645).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Conder,  George  William,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Hitcbin,  Nov.  30, 1821. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  iu  his  natire 
town;  entered  business  in  London;  joined  the  Church 
in  early  manhood;  received  his  theological  training  at 
Highbury  College,  and  began  his  ministry  in  1845  as 
co-pastor  at  High  Wycombe.  Afterwards  he  labored 
successively  two  years  at  Ryde,  fifteen  years  at  Leeds, 
six  years  at  Manchester,  and  finally  four  years  at  Forest 
Hill,  a  London  suburb,  where  he  died*  Nov.  8,  1874. 
Mr.  Conder  exerted  a  powerful  influence  as  pastor,  open- 
air  preacher,  and  lecturer;  was  a  public-spirited  towns- 
man, an  earnest  advocate  of  education,  and  a  nervous 
and  pithy  writer  of  some  charming  articles  for  the 
young.  He  was  also  the  composer  of  a  few  notable 
hymns.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1875,  p.  317; 
(Lond.)  Evang.  Mag.  1875,  p.  95. 

Conder,  John  (1),  an  English  Independent,  was 
chosen  assistant  to  John  Nesbitt,  iu  1710,  as  pastor  at 
Hare  Court,  London,  and  continued  there  till  his  death, 
March  3,  1746.  He  attended  the  Salter's  Hall  Synod 
in  1719,  and  sided  with  both  the  signers  and  non-signers, 
which  created  considerable  mirth.  Sec  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing  Churches,  Wx,^. 

Conder,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  born  at  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in 
1711 ;  educated  in  London ;  was  ordained  at  Cambridge 
in  September,  1739;  and  chosen  theological  tutor  at 
the  Mile  End  College  in  1754,  when  the  institution  was 
opened  in  that  locality.  In  1759  he  became  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Merchants1  Lecture,  and  in  1760  as- 
sistant preacher  at  the  Pavement,  near  Moorfields, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1781.  He  pub- 
lished the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayward  of  Sil- 
ver Street  about  1760.  See  Rose,  Gen.  Biog.  Did. s.  v.; 
Wilson, Dissenting  Churches,  ii, 85, 531 ;  iii,  111. 

Condict  (or  Condit),  Aaron,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  6,  1765.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  iu  1788;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1790,  and  soon 
after  accepted  a  call  to  Stillwater.  N.  Y.  In  1796  be 
was  installed  pastor,  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  where  he  la- 
bored for  thirty- five  years.  He  died  in  April,  1852. 
His  ministerial  labors  were  crowned  with  great  suc- 
cess. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv, 
89. 

Condict,  Edward  William,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  MorrUtown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17,  183a 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1853, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1855;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Passaic,  April  14  of  the 
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same  rear;  in  October  following  joined  the  Presbytery 
of  Lewes,  and  became  a  missionary  within  its  bounds. 
He  died  at  Morristown,  Nov.  28,  1868.  See  Wilson, 
/VeA  UisL  Almanac,  1860,  p.  69;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Prince- 
In  TheoL  San.  1881,  p.  199. 

Condict,  Joseph  D  .  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1826 ;  was 
settled  as  the  sixth  pastor  at  Easthampton,  L.  I.,  in 
1830;  dismissed  in  1835;  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  July  of  the 
tame  rear ;  and  died  in  September,  1847.  I  le  possessed 
extraordinary  talents,  and  was  distinguished,  through 
his  whole  ministry,  for  his  zealous  and  successful  labors. 
Jjee  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer,  Puljnt,  iv,  39. 

Condie,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1741;  called  to  the  living  at  Dairaie  in 
1747;  and  died  June  28,  1767.  See  Fasti  Ecctet.  Scoti- 
orac,ii,487. 

Condit  Ira,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  6,  1772.  He  graduated  at 
Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1808 ;  studied  theology  under  pri- 
me instructors,  teaching  school  in  the  meantime,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  Oct.  17,  1811. 
The  first  year  of  his  labor  was  spent  as  a  missionary. 
In  1812  he  went  to  Sandy  Creek,  and  after  preach- 
ing for  some  time  in  various  churches,  accepted  calls 
from  the  congregations  of  Fairfield  and  Big  Sugar  Creek. 
His  ordination  took  place  Nov.  8, 1814.  In  1827  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  Georgetown,  O. ;  was  afterwards  in- 
I  otfT  the  congregation  of  Amitv;  in  1829  acccpt- 
otn  Cool  Spring  for  one  third  of  his  time; 
i  this  united  charge — Fairfield,  Georgetown,  Cool 
Spring-labored  till  his  death  in  1836.  See  /list,  of 
tU  Presbytery  of  Erie. 

Condi t,  John  Howel,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
wu  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1806.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1831,  and  at  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1835.  He  was  ordained  evange- 
list, by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  Oct.  5,  1836 ; 
preached  as  a  stated  supply  at  Bethesda,  Ky.,  from  1837 
to  1839;  wu  pastor  at  Washington,  in  the  same  state, 
from  1840  to  1868;  and  died  at  Ashland,  Aug.  1,  1869, 
See  Gen.  Cat  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  87. 

Condi t.  Jonathan  Bailey,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Condi t,  was  born  at  Han- 
over, N.  J.,  Dec  16,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  in  1827,  and  spent  the  next  year  in  the  The- 
ological Seminan*.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newark,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1830;  was  ordained  in 
July,  1831,  by  a  Congregational  Council,  as  pastor  at 
L-ng  Meadow,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  four  years  and 
six  month*  From  September,  1835,  until  May,  1838,  he 
he!  j  the  position  of  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. In  June,  1838,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  with  which 
be  remained  until  December,  1845.  In  February.  1846, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health,  April 
li,  1851 ;  from  October  of  that  year  to  June,  1855,  was 
:  r  \v*  r«.f  saered  rhetoric  ami  pastoral  ihe«d«>g\  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  thereafter,  until  January, 
1874,  professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminar}-.  In 
1*61  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
(new  school).  He  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1876. 
I'r  Condit  was  a  man  of  the  loveliest  type  of  Christian 
character,  reminding  one  of  the  apostle  John  by  his 
**ettaeas,  gentleness,  and  serenity  of  spirit.  He  was 
eminently  courteous  and  judicious.  As  a  preacher,  be 
hu  tender,  sympathetic,  and  solemn.  As  a  professor, 
he  was  able, "instructive,  conservative,  and  safe  in  hi* 
teachings.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  San. 
1*76,  p.  17.  (W.P.S) 

Condltor,  in  Roman  mvtbology,  was  a  god  of  the 
field*,  and  presided  over  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 


He  was  represented  with  flowing  robes,  and  had 
fruits  in  his  arms.   In  his  hand  be  bore  a  sickle. 


Condltorium,  a  burial-place  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  de- 
posited entire,  as  distinguished  from  those  sepulchres 
which  contained  only  the  bones  and  ashes.  The  word 
conditorium  is  also  used  to  denote  the  coffin  in  which 
a  dead  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Condlaedh.   See  Comlaeo. 

Condo,  Eli  E.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  July  12, 1846,  in  East  Germantown,  Ind.  He  was 
converted  in  1863,  entered  the  ministry  in  1866,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1868,  and  elder  in  1871.  In  1873 
and  1874  he  edited  the  Carthage  Advance,  Mo.  lie 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Conference  in  1878,  his  previous 
labors  having  been  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Association.  He  perished  in  the  tornado  which  swept 
over  Marshfield,  Mo.,  April  18,  1880.  Mr.  Condo  was 
a  man  of  fine  ability,  scholarly  attainments,  unblem- 
ished character,  and  a  good  preacher.  See  Minutes  »f 
Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  95;  Evangelical  Messen- 
ger, May  25, 1880. 

Condorcet,  J  acqcrs  Marie  die  Caritatde,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  of  Condorcet,  near  Ny- 
ons,  in  Dauphin6,  in  1708.  He  at  first  inclined  towards 
a  military  life,  but  afterwards  entered  upon  an  ecclesi- 
astical career,  and  became  grand-vicar  of  his  uncle,  Vse 
de  Salmon,  bishop  of  Rod  ex.  In  1741  Condorcet  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Gap,  in  1754  of  Auxerre,  and  in 
1761  of  Lisieux.  He  was  a  confessed  enemv  of  the 
Jansenists,  had  some  lively  contests  with  the  clergy, 
and  by  his  violence  even  occasioned  some  disorders  in 
the  bishopric  of  Lisieux.  He  died  Sept.  21, 1783,  leav- 
ing various  writings  against  the  Jansenists.  See  Hat- 
fer,  A  ''•((•.  Biog.  Genirale,  s>  v. 

Condren,  Charlrs  pr,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Vaubuin,near  Sois*  M,  in  1588.  His  familv  at 
first  chose  for  him  a  military  life,  hut  his  great  wish 'was 
to  enter  upon  an  ecclesiastical  calling ;  and  in  1616  he 
was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  From  that  time  he  re- 
nounced the  world,  consecrated  himself  to  works  of  char- 
ity, and  at  length,  in  1617,  entered  the  society  formed 
by  cardinal  Berulle,  who  appointed  him,  in  1622,  superior 


him  as  hi 
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of  the  house  of  St.  Magloire,  > 
rector.  Having  become  confessor  of  Gaston,  duke  of 
Orleans,  be  showed  great  skiU  in  very  difficult  negotia- 
tions. After  the  death  of  Berulle,  in  1629,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  general  of  the  oratorio.  He  refused  the 
archbishoprics  of  Rhcims  and  of  Lyons,  as  well  as  the 
cardinal's  hat.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1641,  leaving  Discours 
et  Lettres  (Paris,  1648, 1648) :—  Idie  du  Sacerdoce  et  Sa- 
crifice de  Jisus-Christ  (ibid.  1677).  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Universale,  s.  v. 

Conduct  (Cutuluctitius,  a  stipendiary)  is  a  term  for 
a  chaplain  without  endowment. 

Condy,  Jrrkmy,  a  Baptist  minister,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1726.  After  preaching  a  few  years 
he  went  to  England,  and  remained  till  1738,  when  he 
came  back  at  the  call  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston.  He  was  an  Armiuian,  and  this  caused  his  re- 
moval from  the  pastorate.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving 
two  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A  minis  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
vi,  37. 

Cone,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Connecticut.  He  graduated  fmm  Yale  College 
in  1808 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary over  a  year;  was  ordained  May  22,  1811;  ami 
acted  as  pastor  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  until  1828,  and  at  Dur- 
ham, N.  Y.,  from  1830  to  1848.    He  resided  thereafter, 


without  a  charge, 
death.  Jan. 4, 1850. 
Sem.  1870,  p.  20. 


in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  until  his 
See  Trieu.  Cat.  of  Andoctr  TheoL 


Cone,  Salmon,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Bolton,  Conn.    He  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
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lege  in  1789;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Chnrch 
in  Colchester,  Feb.  29, 1792 ;  and  remained  there  until 
Aug.  11,  1830.  For  some  time  thereafter  he  preached 
as  a  elated  supplv  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Goshen. 
He  died  March  24,  1834.  See  Sprague,  Atmals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  204. 

Cone,  William  H.  C,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Ga.  lie  began  preaching  in  1849,  and  for  twelve  years 
was  a  faithful  and  laborious  member  of  the  Georgia 
Conference.  He  died  in  18G2.  Mr.  Cone  was  a  remark- 
ably sweet  singer,  and  an  earnest  preacher.  Sec  Min- 
vtrt  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1862,  p.  401. 

Conecte  (or  Connecte),  Thomas,  a  Carmelite 
monk,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  the  14th  century.  He  ac- 
quired in  his  native  place  a  great  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er, and  attracted  crowds  of  hearers  in  Flanders  and 
various  parts  of  France.  He  finally  passed  into  Italy, 
everywhere  preaching  a  reformation  among  the  clergy, 
but  was  finally  burned  at  the  stake,  in  Rome,  in  143-1. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Conegliano.    Sec  Cima. 

Conei  (or  Cowne ;  in  Lat.  Conaus),  George,  a 
Scotch  theologian,  who,  while  very  young,  left  his  na- 
tive country  and  went  to  Modeua,  then  to  Home.  Pope 
Urban  VIII  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, I  Ienrietta  Maria.  He  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  10, 1640, 
leaving  Life  of  Mary  Stuart  (Rome,  1624): — De  Insti- 
tutions Principis: — De  Duplici  Statu  Rdigionis  apud 
Scotos  (ibid.  1628) :— Proofs  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  in 
three  books,  with  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  (Bologna,  1631). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  Gsnerak,  a,  v. 

Coneataggio,  Grronimo  Franchi  de,  a  Genoese 
historian,  was  first  secretary  to  cardinal  Sforza,  next 
chaplain  to  Philip  III,  and  eventually  bishop  of  Nardo, 
and  archbishop  of  Capua.  He  died  in  1635,  leaving 
J)fll'  Unione  del  Regno  di  PortogeUo  olla  Corona  di  Cas- 
tiglia  (Genoa,  1585;  transl.  into  French  by  Th.  Nardin, 
Besancon,  1596;  into  Latin,  Frankfort,  1602;  into  Span- 
ish, by  L.  de  Uania,  Barcelona,  1610 ):  —  Historic  delle 
Guerre  delle  Germania  Inferior*  (Venice,  1614;  Hol- 
1634) : — also  A  n  Expedition  against  Tunis,  various 
poems,  and  the  Life  of  Sforxa,  Count  of  Santa 
Flore.    See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Gettirale,  a.  v. 

Coney,  Jeremiah  Boioe,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1810.  After 
spending  more  than  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  he  was  stated  supply  at  Upper  Freehold,  N.  J., 
in  1841;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
Oct  4, 1842 ;  pastor  at  Hamilton  Union  Church,  Guild- 
crland,  N.  Y.,  in  1843;  pastor  thereafter  at  Princeton, 
until  his  death,  May  16, 1848.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Prince- 
ton TheoLSem.  1881,  p.  118. 

Coney,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  about  1676,  became  prebendary  of  Wells  in  1716, 
and  died  April  6,  1752.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  Sick  Bed  (1747).  See  Le  Neve,  Fasti; 
Alii  bono,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  a.  v. 

Confalonieri  Giovanni  Acqustino,  an  Italian 
religious  author,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1571.  He  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  order,  was  employed  in  the  German 
missions,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
talent  in  controversy.  He  died  April  10,  1639,  leaving 
various  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  such  as  Vita  Baiter 
Maria  Virginis  (Dillingen,  1612;  Milan,  1620)  -.—Del 
Verbo  di  Dio  Umanato  (Milan,  1624):  —  Miscellanea 
Variti  (ibid.  1623):— also  a  number  of  MSS.  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gettirale,  a.  v. 

Confai  i  eatio  was  one  of  the  modes  of  solemnizing  | 
marriage  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The  parties  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flatnen 
Dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form 
of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and 
r,  calicd/ar  otpanisfarreus,  which  was  offered  with  J 


'  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  A  marriage  effected  in 
this  way  brought  the  woman  into  the  possession  or 

|  power  of  her  husband  by  the  sacred  laws.  She  thus 
became  partner  of  all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites, 
those  of  the  penates  as  well  as  of  the  lares.  If  be  died 
intestate  and  without  children  she  inherited  his  whole 
fortune.  If  he  died  leaving  children,  she  shared  equal- 
ly with  them.  If  she  committed  any  fault,  the  hus- 
band judged  of  it  along  with  her  relations,  and  punUbed 
her  at  pleasure.  The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage 
were  called  patrimi  and  matrimi.  From  these  were 
chosen  the  flamina  of  Jupiter  and  the  vestal  virgins. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v.   Sec  Marriage. 

Confederated.   Sec  Comforted. 

Confederated  Monasteries  are  those  united 
in  prayer  for  the  dead  members,  mutual  hospitality, 
and  admission  to  chapter.  Westminster  was  confeder- 
ated with  Bury,  Worcester,  Malmesbury,  St.  Albans, 
Winchester,  York,  Colchester,  Wenlock,  Reading,  Ber- 
mondsev.  Tavistock.  Tewkcsburv. 
Hulrae,  Canterbury,  Shrewsbury',  I 
Hurley,  and  Fecamp. 

Conference,  Lay  Electoral,  in 

1st  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  body  consisting  of  one 
lay  member  from  each  charge  within  the  bounds  of  an 
Annual  Conference,  appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence, and  meeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  the 
Annual  Conference  preceding  the  General  Conference, 
to  elect  two  lav  representatives  to  the  hitter  bodv.  The 
latter  lay  delegates  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  and  church-members  for  five  consecutive  years 
previous  to  election.    See  Lat  Representation." 

Conference  (from  Lat.  confero,  to  bring  together, 
to  unite)  is  the  name  of  a  party  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Cactus,  or 
party  of  independence.  Its  members  insisted  upon  the 
maintenance  of  organic  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the 
mother  church  in  Holland,  and  the  education  and  ordi- 
nation of  ministers  in  that  country.  Zeal  for  a  learned 
ministry  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Holland  led 
these  educated  clergy  and  their  adherent*  into  measures 
which  produced  the  most  bitter  animosities  and  lamen- 
table divisions,  and  which  rent  the  Chnrch  in  twain, 
until  unity  was  restored  in  1771,  through  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Livingston.  See  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Confessio  was  originally  the  place  where  a  saint 
or  martyr  who  had  "witnessed  a  good  confession"  for 
Christ  was  buried,  and  hence  the  altar  raised  over  his 
grave,  and  subsequently  the  chapel  erected  on  the  hal- 
lowed spot.  From  its  subterranean  position  such  an 
altar  was  known  as  descensus.  Of  these  underground 
"confessiones"  we  have  many  examples  in  Rome,aboTe 
all,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Not  unfrcquently  they 
were  merely  imitative,  as  in  the  crypts  of  early  church- 
es in  England.  The  term  was  also  used  for  the  altar 
in  the  upper  church,  placed  immediately  above  that 
built  over  the  martyr's  grave,  sometimes  covered  with 
silver  plates,  and  its  canopy. 

This  memorial  to  a  saint  was  a  tomb  beneath  an 
altar  containing  a  window,  called  the  jugulum,  or  cata- 
ract, through  which  the  pilgrim  let  down  a  cloth 
(called  the  pall,  brandeum,  sudary,  or  sanctuary)  to 
touch  the  body  below.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  screen 
of  perforated  marble,  or  a  rail  of  bronze,  and  was  of- 
ten closed  in  with  pillars,  covered  with  metal  plates, 
and  illuminated  by  lights  and  candelabra.  The  theory 
was,  that  every  church  was  erected  over  a  catacomb: 
and  where  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  real  confessio, 
relics  were  enclosed  within  an  altar,  which  was  erected 
on  an  elevated  platform,  and  called  the  confessio.  The 
true  confessio  was  the  germ  of  the  crypt;  in  Old  St 
Peter's  it  formed  a  subterranean  Chapel  of  St.  Peter. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  steps  to 
it  were  removed,  and  the  entrance  closed.  The  altar 
grave  waa  the  lower  confessio; 
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the  upper  confewo  was  the  larger  altar  of  marble, 

erected  above  it,  in  the  church  itself,  as  at  Santa  Pris- 
es, San  Silrestro,  San  Mart  i  no,  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Rome. 

Concilia  martyrum  is  applied  to  the  burial-placea  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  catacomb*.  Jerome  uses  a  similar 
expression,  in  speaking  of  the  graves  the  young  Nepo- 
tian  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  with  Mowers. 

Stmt  martyrum  is  a  term  of  constant  occurrence 
in  early  Christian  writings  for  the  memorial  chapel  of  a 
saint  or  martyr,  also  called  cello.  The  church  of  St. 
Eupbetnia,  where  she  lay  buried,  in  which  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  was  held,  is  styled  in  the  acta  of  that 
o-:j!jcii  '.v' •"  ami  also  that  erected  by  CoMtMS* 
tioe  over  our  Lord's  sepulchre  on  Calvary.  The  word 
tropaa  is  used  for  the  tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the 
Roman  cemeteries.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Atttiq.  s.  v. 

Confession  is  (1)  general— made  by  a  congrega- 
tion; (2)  auricular— private,  to  the  priest's  ear. 

Public  confession  of  sins  prevailed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  lasted  longer  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
Private  confession  is  supposed  to  hare  been  first  ap- 
pointed during  the  Decian  persecution,  from  249  to  251 ; 
hut  public  confession  in  the  East  was  first  given  up  at 
Constantinople,  owing  to  a  scandal  in  390.  Tbeodulph, 
bishop  of  Orleans  (835),  ordered  confession  to  be  made 
once  a  year;  and  the  rule  was  made  absolute  by  the 
Council  of  Lateran  (1215).  It  was  usual  to  confess  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  St. 
Cyril  are  supposed  to  allude  to  private  confession.— 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  a.  v. 

CONFESSION,  Liturgical,  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  tins  made  publicly  in  certain  services  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  Confession  Preceding  the  Celebration  of  tie 
F.nriarist.~lt  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
Christian  presbyters  borrowed  the  custom  of  confessing 
tin  before  the  eucharistic  celebration  from  the  Jewish 
priests,  who,  before  sacrificing,  confessed  their  sin  in 
such  terms  as  these  :  "  Verily,  O  Lord,  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  done  amiss,  and  dealt  wickedly;  I  repent  and 
am  ashamed  of  my  doings,  nor  will  I  ever  return  unto 
them."  Whether  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  sacrificing 
priest  were  followed  or  not,  no  doubt  the  same  feeling 
which  prompted  the  use  of  the  26th  Psalm  in  the  early 
part  of  the  liturgy  caused  also  the  use  of  a  public  gen- 
eral confession  by  the  priest  and  ministers  before  the 
altar. 

In  many  Greek  liturgies  some  acknowledgment  of  sin 
ami  unworthinesa  forms  part  of  the  prothesis,  said  in 
sacristy  U-fore  entering  the  .sanctuary:  in  the  lit- 
urgy of  St.  James,  for  instance,  the  priest  adopts  the 
words  of  the  publican,  ■■  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner," and  of  the  prodigal,  "  I  have  sinued  against 
Heaven  and  in  thy  sight."  The  words  of  the  prodigal 
in*  also  adopted  at  greater  length  in  the  opening  of  the 
Moztrabic  liturgy. 

For  the  West,  many  forms  of  the  liturgical  confession 
of  the  priest  about  to  celebrate  have  been  preserved. 
These.  U  is  asserted,  were  formerly  used  before  the 
offienory,  with  which  the  Missa  FideUnm  began ;  but 
in  tome  missals  they  are  directed  to  be  said  immedi- 
ately before  the  Introit,  while  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and 
the  Gradual  are  chanted  by  the  choir.  But  the  ancient 
formularies  of  the  Roman  Church  contain  no  trace  of  a 
confession  hi  a  set  form  to  be  made  publicly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  mass.  They  only  testify  that  the  celebrant, 
tfter  paying  his  devotions  before  the  altar  in  a  low  voice, 
with  bowed  head  besought  God's  pardon  for  his  own 
*,ns-  The  very  diversity  of  the  form  and  manner  in 

bo  form  was  prescribed  by  any  central  authority,  but 
that  the  several  churches  followed  independent  usages. 

The  usual  place  for  the  liturgical  confession  before 
Bait  is  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar;  but  there  was  an- 
ciently considerable  diversity  of  practice ;  for  the  con- 
fauoo  was  sometimes  made  (as  in  the  East)  in  the  sac- 


risty, sometimes  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  presbytery.  A  peculiar  custom,  prob- 
ably derived  from  ancient  times,  was  long  maintained 
in  the  Church  of  Si.  Martin  at  Tours,  that  the  celebrant 
should  make  his  confession  at  the  tomb  of  that  saint. 

II.  In  the  Matin  Office. — Something  of  the  nature  of 
confession  of  sin  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  matin 
office  from  very  early  times.  This  custom  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  synagogue, 
w  hich  has,  in  the  ancient M  Eighteen  Prayers."  the  form, 
"  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  our  Father,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed ;  pardon  us,  for  we  have  sinned.  Look,  we  be- 
seech thee,  on  our  afflictions ;  heal,  O  Lord,  our  infirm- 
ities." Very  similarly,  the  Greek  matin  office  has, 
14 0  most  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  on  us;  purify  us 
from  our  iniquities,  and  pardon  our  sins.  Look  down 
upon  us,  O  Holy  One;  heal  our  infirmities.'* 

In  the  4th  century  the  early  matin  office  of  many 
Eastern  churches  began  with  a  confession ;  for  St.  Basil 
describes  the  early  matins  of  the  Church  of  Neo-Cowarea 
in  the  following  manner :  M  The  people  at  early  dawn 
seek  the  house  of  prayer,  and,  after  confession,  made 
with  sighing  and  tears  to  God,  rising  at  length  from 
their  prayer,  pass  to  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms.'' 

In  the  Western  matin  office  the  confession  is  made  in 
the  form  called  ConfUeor  (q.  v.),  from  its  first  word. 

III.  Confession  of  past  sins  formed  also  one  of  the 
preliminaries  of  baptism,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  (die 
Baptismo,  c  20).    See  Baptism. 

IV.  In  all  liturgies  of  the  Alexandrian  familv,  and  in 
many  other  Oriental  liturgies,  there  is  found,  "immedi- 
ately before  communion,  a  confession,  or  declaration  of 
faith  by  the  recipient,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  now 
really  aud  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
Coptic  of  Basil,  the  priest,  holding  the  elements,  says : 
"The  Holy  Body  and  precious,  pure,  true  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  our  God.  Amen.  This  is  in  very 
truth  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel  our  God. 
A  mm."— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

CONFESSION,  Psalm  ok,  is  a  name  applied  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  to  Psalm  li,  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  case  of  one  confessing  his  sins. 

Confessional.  A  stone  chair  found  in  the  cata- 
combs has  been  presumed  to  have  been  thus  used.  A 
small  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  dormitory  stairs  of  St. 
Albans,  and  a  stone  chair  with  two  armed  warders,  in 
the  south-arm  area  of  the  transept  at  Gloucester,  and 
two  wooden  structures  at  Bishop's  Cannings  and  Tavis- 
tock, are  said  to  have  served  as  confessional).  The 
usual  place  was  a  seat  in  the  chancel,  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  open  to  all  passers-by ;  the  modern  closed  boxes  are 
of  recent  introduction.  In  1378,  women  were  confessed 
without  the  chancel  veil,  and  in  an  open  place,  that  they 
might  be  seen,  though  not  heard,  bv  the  people.  Men 
confessed  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christmas.  Bedyll, 
writing  to  Cromwell,  recommended  the  walling  up  of 
"  the  places  where  the  friars  heard  ootward  confessions 
of  all  comers  at  certain  times  of  the  year."  Probably 
these  apertures  were  in  friary  churches,  in  the  form 
of  low  side  windows.  One  of  the  14th  or  15th  cen- 
tury remains  at  Nuremberg.  It  consists  of  several  can- 
opied compartments ;  the  central  was  occupied  by  the 
priest,  and  the  lateral  portions  by  penitents,  who  en- 
tered by  the  outermost  doors.  An  open  metal  screen 
fills  the  apertures  only  half-way  up.  In  England  con- 
fession was  ordinarily  made  openly  in  the  chancel,  the 
priest  sitting  in  the  stall  on  the  north-east  side,  and  the 
penitent  kneeling  before  him.  Roger  Van  der  Weyde, 
who  died  1464,  painted  a  confessional  chair  as  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  next  the  stairs  to 
the  chancel,  and  outside  the  rood-screen.  In  Flemish 
churches,  and  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  orifices  in  the 
wall  served  as  confessionals.— Walcott,  Sac  A  rchaol.  a  v. 

Confessor.  (1)  The  name  of  a  singer  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Carthage  and  Toledo  in  400,  when  anthems  were 
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the  presence  of  a  bishop.  Confession  of  God's  name 
(Psalm  cvi,  1)  is  synonymous  with  its  praise.  (2)  Saints 
not  actually  martyred,  who  by  a  good  life  hare  wit- 
nessed for  Christ.  Their  names  were  first  inserted  in 
the  diptychs  in  the  4th  century. 

CONFESSOR  or  thb  Hoi'skiioi.o  was  the  sub-dean 
or  one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  who 
read  daily  prayers  to  the  household,  visited  the  sick, 
and  prepared  persons  for  holy  communion.  The  dean 
of  the  royal  chapel,  Stirling,  who  was  always  bishop  of 
Glasgow" or  Dunblane,  was  the  Scottish  king's  con- 
fessor, anil  the  bishop  of  Chichester  was  confessor  to  the 
king  of  England.  At  St.  Paul's  cardinals  acted  as  con- 
fessors. The  confessor  of  the  papal  household  was  a 
Servite.    See  Pexitkxtiary. 

Confirmation  of  a  Bishop.  On  the  death,  re- 
moval, or  resignation  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  which 
is  situated  within  the  vacant  diocese  make  application 
for  the  royal  license  to  elect  a  successor.  The  crown 
then  issues  the  license  and  the  bishop  is  elected,  where- 
upon the  crown  issues  letters-patent  to  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  requiring  him  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
firmation and  consecration.  On  the  day  being  fixed  for 
the  confirmation,  notice  is  publicly  given,  and  all  who 
object  to  the  election  of  the  party  proposed  are  invited 
to  ap|)car.  One  or  more  persons  delegated  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  present  the  bishop-elect  to  the  archbishop, 
or  to  his  representative,  the  vicar-general.  Proof  is 
now  given  of  the  election  of  the  bishop,  and  of  the  royal 
assent;  after  which  the  bishop  takes  the  usual  oaths 
touching  allegiance,  supremacy,  simony,  and  obedience 
to  the  archbishop.  Then  follows  "  The  definitive  sen- 
tence, or  the  act  of  confirmation,  by  which  are  com- 
mitted to  the  bishop  elected  the  care,  government,  and 
administration  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  said  bishopric, 
and  he  is  thus  decreed  to  be  installed  and  enthroned." 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.    See  Bishop. 

Confiteor  is  the  f  >rm  of  general  confession  of  sins 
made  in  the  offices  of  the  Church,  so  called  from  its  first 
wonl.    This  is  prescribed : 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  mass,  when  the  priest 
•ays  it  standing  at  the  steps  of  the  altar,  "  bowing  very 
low." 

5.  At  the  administration  of  the  holy  communion  at 
other  times. 

3.  At  the  administration  of  extreme  unction. 

4.  Previous  to  the  absolution  "  in  articulo  mortis." 

5.  In  the  daily  office  at  compline;  and  at  prime,  when 
the  office  is  not  double. 

Sacramental  confession  is  also  directed  to  begin  with 
the  openiug  words  of  the  "Confiteor."  It  is  prefaced 
by  the  versicle  "  Deus  in  adjutorium,"  etc.,  and  is  said 
alternately  by  the  priest  and  congregation,  who  each 
respond  with  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  other; 
in  addition  to  which  the  priest  pronounces  a  short  for- 
mula of  absolution  over  the  people.  There  have  been 
various  forms  in  former  ages,  but  since  the  publication 
of  the  missal  of  Pius  V  there  has  been  complete  uni- 
form it \  in  this  respect  throughout  the  Roman  Church. 
-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.    See  Cosrtssiox. 

Conforte,  David,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Sa- 

lonica  in  1619.  In  1644  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  died 
there  in  1671.  He  is  the  author  of  a  chronological  work, 
entitled  WHfag  S^ip,  which  treats  of  the  Jewish  lit- 
erati in  Turkey,  Africa,  Italy,  etc.  (Venice,  1746).  It 
has  been  edited,  with  a  corrected  text,  valuable  notes, 
and  indices  bv  David  Cassel  (Berlin,  1840^.  See  Filrst, 
BibLJmL  i,  186;  IV  Rossi,  Diziomuio  Storico  (Germ. 
transD.  p.  86,  but  more  especiallv  tassel's  introduction 
to  hU  edition  of  the  work.    (B.  P.) 

Confractorium  is  an  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian 
missal  at  the  breakiug  of  the  host.    Jt  usually  has  some 

reference  to  the  gospel  of  the  day. 

Cougal  (or  Congall  .  an  early  Irish  saint,  is  com- 


memorated Jan.  2.  Some  say  he  lived  about  A.D.  590. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  St.  ComgaU,  abbot 
of  Bangor,  in  Ireland  (Forbes,  KaL  of  Scot.  Saints,  p. 
233, 810).    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Congan  (Comdhan,  or  Comgan  (1),  an  early 
Irish  saint,  is  commemorated  Oct.  13.  He  was  brother 
to  St.  Kentigern  and  uncle  to  St.  Fillan.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Cellach  Cualann,  king  of  Leinster,  AD.  TO, 
But,  leaving  his  kingdom  in  company  with  St.  Kenti- 
gern and  her  three  sons,  he  went  to  Lochelch,  where 
they  lived  a  severe  life.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  ml 
was  buried  in  Iona.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  has  given  his  name  to  many  places  in  the  islands 
and  west  of  Scotland  (Forbes,  KaL  of  Scot.  Sttints,  p. 
810;  Beeves,  Adamnan,  p.  884,  419).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.v. 

Congan  (2),  a  religious  writer,  lived  in  1120.  He 
entered  the  onier  of  the  Cistercians,  and  became  an  ab- 
bot in  Surrey,  England.  He  composed  a  Life  of  Siwit 
.If alachi^  which  St.  Bernard  afterwards  wrote  at  his  re- 
quest. The  preface  of  St.  Bernard  commenced  thus:  T* 
mihi,  abbas  Congane,  injungis,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginlrale,  s.  v. 

Congdon,  Benjamin,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Pomfrct,  Conn.,  in  1803.  He  united  with  the 
Church  in  his  native  town,  and  having  prepared  him- 
self for  the  ministry  at  the  New  Hampton  Theological 
Institution,  was  ordained  in  1837  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until 
1843.  He  then  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  finished 
his  ministry  in  his  native  town.  He  died  June  28, 
1846.  Mr.  Congdon  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
much  devoted  to  his  work.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Congdon,  James,  a  minister  and  elder  connected 
with  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  died  there  Sept.  24, 1834,  aged  eeventy- 
flvo  years.    See  The  Friend,  viii,  132. 

Congdon,  Sylvester  IV,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  lfti6. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1847 
admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference.  He  continued 
faithful  and  laborious  during  life,  and  died  May  27, 1868. 
Mr.  Congdon  was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  marked  conscientiousness,  an  ardent,  genial 
temperament,  and  a  deep  spiritual  nature.  See  M  inula 
of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  154. 

Conglo.  (  a m 1 1  i  <  i,  a  Roman  designer  and  engraver, 
was  born  about  1604.  The  following  are  some  of  hi* 
principal  plates :  The  Annunciation ;  The  A doration  of 
the  Magi;  The  Creation  of  Angels;  An  Assembly  of 
Saints.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v. 

Congnet,  Louis  Henri,  a  French  educator,  was 
born  at  Soissons,  Dec.  6,  1795,  and  died  there  July  5, 
1870.  He  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  a 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  His- 
torical Institute  of  France.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
new  method  for  teaching  the  Greek  language,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  l '  Enseignement  Positif.  He  wrote, 
Grammaire  de  la  iMngua  Grecque  (Soissons,  1840):— 
I.e  Pieux  Htllcnute,  etc.  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris, 
1845),  and  several  other  works.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Congregation  is  the  ancient  name  for  a  chapter, 
used  by  St.  Benedict.  It  designates  some  religious  or- 
ders, and  in  the  University  of  Oxford  the  assembly  of 
all  regent  graduates,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
degrees. 

CONGREGATION  o»  thk  Morals  or  Bishops  is 
a  committee  of  three  cardinals,  two  bishops,  four  prel- 
ates, and  a  secretary  (the  pope's  auditor),  instituted  by 
Innocent  XI,  to  sec  that  churchmen  who  are  raised 
to  the  episcopal,  or  anv  other,  dignitv  in  the  Church, 
should  be  roeu  of  virtuous  and  regular  Uvea.   See  Cox- 
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Congregational  (or  Independent)  Meth- 
odists. Besides  the  larger  secession*  from  the  Wesley- 
an  body  in  England,  ami  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  which  have  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  separate  churches  mainly  organized  like  the 
parent  stock,  there  have  been  at  various  time  and  places 
withdrawals  of  individual  societies,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  generally  assumed  a  Con- 
gregational form  of  government.  They  have  main- 
rained  but  a  local  existence  for  a  time,  and  ultimately 
either  disbanded  utterly,  or  else  relumed  to  their  for- 
mer communion,  or  become  merged  in  some  kindred  as- 


Then?  still  exists,  however,  a  distinct  body  of  a  more 
general  character,  styled  "  The  Congregational  Method- 
ist Church,"  which  was  organized  in  Monroe  County, 
Gs.,  May  8, 1852,  by  the  union  of  three  local  preachers 
and  eight  laymen,  all  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South.  Their  chief  dissatisfaction  was 
with  the  itinerant  ministry  and  the  episcopal  polity. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  the  same  region, 
and  within  a  year  about  a  dozen  societies  were  formed 
in  that  state.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  the 
movement  had  spread  so  considerably  that  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Mount  Zion,  early  in  1855,  at  which 
there  were  present  delegates  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  A  complete  organization  was  effected  at 
that  convention,  by  the  ratification  of  a  book  of  disci- 
pline, which  had  been  early  put  forth  by  the  leaders  of 
the  enterprise,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  formal  consti- 
This  latter  provides  for  a  fourfold  series  of 
,  as  follows: 


(t)  Chureh  Conference*.  —  Composed  of  all  the  local 
chorch  members,  who,  by  n  majority  vote,  elect  church 
officers;  namely:  an  elder  or  pastor,  clnss-leader,  dearou 
or  steward,  and  clerk.  This  conference  is  held  monthly : 
the  elder  or  pastor  presides,  or,  In  his  absence,  a  chairman 
pro  ttm.  la  elected.  Reception  or  dismissal  of  members 
u  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  pre  cent. 

(?)  IHstrict  Conference*.  —  Meet  semi-nnnnally,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  local  churches,  lu  the  ratio 
of  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  member*. 

(3)  State  Conference*.  —Composed  of  delegates  from  the 
district  conferences,  meet  annually,  electTug  their  own 
officers.  They  review  the  acts  of  the  district  conferences, 
change  or  form  new  districts,  determine  all  questions  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  and  supply  destitute  sections  of 
suites  beyond  the  districts. 

(4)  General  Conference.  —  Meeting;  quadrennially,  and 
composed  of  delegates  elected  to  the  state  conferences. 
Tuis  makes  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  whole 

"  i  restrictions. 


to  certain 

The  last  General  Conference  of  the  body  was  held  in 
1881,  and  claimed  a  total  lay  membership  of  about 
twenty  thousand.  In  1872  an  official  organ,  called  The 
Congregational  Methodist,  was  established  at  Opelika, 
Ala-,  which  has  lately  been  edited  by  L.  T.  Jones. 

Congus  (Lat.  Congussiui),  bishop  aud  scribe  of 
Armagh,  succeeded  Suibhne  A.I ).  780,  and  held  the  see 
for  twentv  rears  (Ware,  Irish  Bishops,  p.  4 ;  O'Donovan, 
Four  Master*,  i,  831,  352  n«,  853>-Smilh,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Coniao,  a  French  Benedictine  of  the  society  of  St. 
■,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1731,  and  died  in  Paris  in 
He  commenced  the  Collection  des  Conciles  de 
(completed  by  Labat,  Paris,  1785),  and  pub- 
lished, in  connection  with  J.  P.  Deforia,  the  Collection 
des  (Kuvres  de  Bossvct  (Paris,  1772-1790).  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Conibear,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians, wss  born  at  Iliscott,  Devonshire,  England,  in 
August,  1799.  He  was  converted  in  1818,  and  in  1825 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Chat- 
ham circuit.  For  twenty-nine  years  he  labored  on 
circuits  and  stations,  making  full  proof  of  his  ministry. 
In  1854,  becoming  very  deaf,  he  took  a  superannuated 
relation.  He  died  at 'ilfracombe,  Sept.  30,  1873.  See 
Minutes  of  the  Conferences  1874. 

Coninanus,  an  earlv  Irish  saint,  who  died  Dec. 
%  A.D.  710,  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Hy,  and 
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preceptor  to  king  Ferquhard's  sons  (Reeves,  A  < 
p.  378,  404).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Coninck,  Gillks  i>k,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Bailleul  iti  1571.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Lessius, 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  scholas- 
ticism for  several  years  at  Ixmvain,  where  he  died  in 
June,  1633.  His  principal  works  are,  In  I'nirertum 
Docirinam  D.  Thomas  (Antwerp,  1616,  1619;  Rouen, 
1630):— De  Afortalitate,  Natura  et  Efectibus  Acfuum 
Supernaturalium ;  et  de  Fide,  Spe,  Charittite  (Antwerp, 
1623) :— De  Deo  Trino  et  Incamato  (ibid.  1645).  See 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Genirate,  a.  v. 

Coningham,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  about  1670;  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  took  his  degree,  and  settled  first 
at  Penrith,  Cumberland.  In  1700  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, to  assist  John  Chorlton  with  his  large  congre- 
gation, and  to  train  students  for  the  ministry.  He  had 
much  success  till  prosecuted  for  keeping  a  dissenting 
academy.  In  1712  he  became  pastor  at  Haberdashers' 
Hall,  London,  and  was  both  popular  and  useful  till  his 
premature  death,  Sept.  1,  1716.  See  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iii,  133-136. 

Coning! on,  John,  an  English  theologian  of  the 
14th  century,  early  took  the  Franciscan  habit,  and  be- 
came general  of  the  order.  He  defended  the  papacy 
against  William  of  Occam.  He  died  at  Cambridge 
in  1330,  leaving  Sermones  Solemnes  in  Quadragesinuim 
Gregorii:  —  De  Si agist ro  Senfentiantm : —  De  Christo 
Domino,  etc    See  Hoefer.  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  r. 

ConisSlus  (cloud  of  dust),  in  Greek  mythology, 
was  a  daemon  attendant  on  Priapus  (q.  v.). 

Conklin,  Benjamin,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  settled  Nov.  23,  1763,  over  a  Church  in  Leicester, 
Mass.  He  resigned  June  30,  1794,  and  died  Jan.  30, 
1798.  Mr.  Conklin  was  a  laborious  minister.  He  was 
pleasing  and  interesting,  without  being  brilliant;  use- 
ful and  instructive,  without  being  great.  See  Alexan- 
der, Princeton  College  in  the  \8th  Century. 

Conklin,  Robert  Harvey,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Claverack,  N.  V..  April  22,  1808. 
He  was  converted  at  Camden,  studied  with  Rev.  Henry 
Smith  of  that  place,  and  Rev.  Sylvester  Eaton,  was 
ordained  in  1831  as  an  evangelist,  and  labored  in  that 
capacity  in  New  York,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Ashtabula,  O.  He  died  at  Cleveland,  Dec.  1 5, 
1865.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Conklin  was  argumentative 
and  earnest,  personally  amiable  and  kind,  and  on  all  the 
moral  questions  of  the  day  his  position  was  that  of  a 
radical  reformer.    Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1866,  p.  £00. 

Conla.   See  Connla. 

Conlaedh  (Condlaedh,  Con-laidh,  or  Con- 
lian),  an  Irish  saint,  is  commemorated  May  3.  When 
St.  Brigida  founded  her  monastery  at  Kildare.  she  chose 
the  learned  and  pious  Conlaedh  to  be  her  bishop,  but 
in  submission  to  the  monastic  authority. '  He  was  also 
St.  Brigida's  chief  artist,  artificer,  or  brazier,  for  the 
working  in  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  making  chalices, 
patens,  bells,  shrines,  etc.  He  was  devoured  by  wild 
dogs  or  wolves  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  A.D.  520 
(Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  1 19;  Lanigan,  EccL 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  409, 450 ;  Forbes,  Kal.  of  Scot.  Saints, 
p.  811;  Todd,  St.  Patrick,  p.  19-27).— Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Conley,  Andrew,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Williamson 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1818.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and  in  1845  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. He  located  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  ministry. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  served  as  supply,  and 
in  1872  entered  the  White  River  Conference,  wherein 
he  labored  until  his  death,  April  19,  1875.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1875,  p.  250. 
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Conlin,  Albkrt  JoitAtnr,  a  German  writer,  was  pas- 
tor of  Monning,  in  Bavaria,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  left  a  voluminous  work  on  religion  and  mo- 
rality, in  German  (Augsburg,  1708).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  a,  v. 

Conmach.    See  Coxsmach;  Coxxachtacr. 

Conn,  Huoii,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at 
Macgilligan,  Ireland,  in  1685.  He  studied  at  the  school 
in  Faughauvale,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  A  Presbyterian  congregation  having,  through 
London  merchants,  who  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Pa- 
tapsco  river,  Md.,  secured  him  as  their  minister,  he  was 
accordingly  sent  over,  ordained,  and  installed  October, 
1715.  After  two  years'  service  he  obtained  leave  from 
the  presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  success  and  the  paucity  of  hi*  Hock.  He 
received  a  call  from  Pnmonkey,  in  the  New  Castle  Pres- 
bytery, which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed.  He  died 
a  1  mast  iustantly,  June  28, 1752,  while  preaching  at  the 
funeral  of  a  person  who  had  died  suddenly.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Conna  (Conda  or  Dacbonna),  an  early  Irish 
saint,  abbot  of  Daire-Dachonna,  in  Ulster,  is  commem- 
orated April  12.  Owing  to  there  being  so  many  saint* 
of  this  name,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  lines  of  identi- 
fication clear  (Mart.  Doneg.  p.  71, 127).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Connachtach  (or  Conmach  >.  an  early  Irish 
saint,  is  commemorated  May  10.  He  was  the  eigh- 
teenth abbot  of  Hy  or  Iona,  and  presided  A.D.  801-2. 
In  the  Atuutls  he  is  called  " choice  scribe"  (Reeves, 
Adamnan,  p.  388;  Lanigan,  EccL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii, 
252).— Smith,  lAct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a  v. 

Connell.    See  Conall. 

Council.  David,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  Mat- 
thew, took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1727; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  173d,  became-  assistant  to  hit 
father  at  Kilbride,  and  in  January,  1744,  minister  at 
Blantyrc.  He  died  June  15,  1790,  aged  eighty-three 
years.    See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticame,  ii,  290,  291. 

Connell,  J ames,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1746;  called  to  the  living  at  Sorn  in  1752, 
and  ordained.  He  died  July  14, 1789,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  eminent  for  his  exemplary  discharge 
of  the  pastoral,  domestic,  and  social  duties."  See  Fasti 
EccUs.  iScolicana,  ii,  140. 

Connell,  John  Martin,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  22, 1819.  He  grad- 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838;  was 
1  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  April  14, 1842 ; 
i  stated  supply  in  Delaware  County;  at  Bladensburg 
and  New  Windsor,  Md. ;  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was 
killed  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29, 1855.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  122. 

Connell,  Matthew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied 
theology  at  Glasgow  University ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1702*;  called  to  the  living  at  Blantvre  in  1703 ;  or- 
dained in  1704 ;  transferred  to  Kilbride  in  1720,  and  died 
Oct.  1, 1743,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was  very  useful 
among  his  people.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  140, 
290. 

Connelly,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Greensburg,  Pa..  Nov.  6,  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College  in  1824 ;  was  a  student  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Allegheny,  and  part  of 
a  year  (1830)  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  Sept.  21, 1832;  became  pastor 
at  Bloomingburgh,  N.  Y.,in  1*33 ;  principal  or  the  acad- 
emy, Ncwburgh,  in  1848;  agent  of  the  New  York  Colo- 
nization Society;  principal  of  an  academy  at  Goshen 
in  1§67,  and  died  at  Ncwburgh,  Aug.  5, 1868.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem,  1881,  p.  75. 

Connelly,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 


ister, was  bom  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  in  1793  or  1794. 
He  labored  some  time  as  exhorter  and  local  preacher, 
and  in  1829  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in 
which  he  continued  diligent  until  his  death,  Aug.  8, 
1844.  Aa  a  minister,  Mr.  Connelly  was  plain,  practical, 
and  powerful ;  as  a  friend,  warm  and  generous ;  a  buoy- 
ant, happy  companion,  an  exemplary  citizen.  See  J/«- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1845,  p.  596. 

Conner,  Aaron,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Peru,  May  22, 1822.  He  removed  to  Akron. 
O.,  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  seven ;  was  conven- 
ed at  sixteen ;  went  to  South  Bend,  IntL,  in  1853,  where 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in 
1860  was  admitted  into  the  North-west  Indiana  Con- 
ference. In  1872  he  became  superannuated,  removed 
to  California,  spent  five  vears  as  agent  of  the  California 
Bible  Society,  and  died  Sept.  28,  1878.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  23. 

Conner,  Champ  C,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Culpepper  County,  Va.,  March  13,  1811.  He 
united  with  the  Church  Sept.  14,  1828,  and  soon  after 
began  to  preach;  moved  to  West  Tennessee  in  1835, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Baptist  preachers  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  For  a  term  of  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  Female  College  at  Hernando,  Miss, 
lie  died  at  Indian  Mound,  Lauderdale  Co.,  Tenn„  Feb. 
14, 1875,  being  at  the  time  pastor  of  four  churches.  He 
was  a  strict  Baptist  in  faith  and  practice,  yet,  while  he 
was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrines 
he  held,  he  was  always  courteous  and  respectful  to  those 
who  differed  from  him.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Ency- 
clop.  [Km.    (J.  C  8.) 

Conner,  Charles  W.,  a  Methodist  Epiacopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Franklin  County,  O.,  Oct.  6,  1839. 
He  was  converted  when  a  bov;  served  three  vears  in 


the  Union  army;  spent  two  years  in  study  at 
don  College,  and  in  1868  entered  the  Illinois  Conference. 
Having  taken  a  superannuated  relation,  he  removed  to 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  in  1873,  engaged  in  business,  and  thus 
continued  until  his  decease,  Jan.  27, 1876.  As  a  preach- 
er, Mr.  Conner  was  always  interesting  and  earnest,  ami, 
as  a  citizen,  he  had  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
|ieoplc.  Sec  M  inutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1 876,  p.  144. 

Conner,  George  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Frederick,  MdM  April  9, 1829.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  soon  instru- 
mental in  leading  his  Roman  Catholic  father  and  Lu- 
theran mother  and  his  sisters  to  Christ.  He  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College,  led  a  class  of  students  while  there, 
and  acted  as  Sunday-school  superintendent;  studied 
medicine  also,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.,  as  well 
as  a  diploma  from  the  Dental  College  of  Baltimore; 
and,  after  serving  as  principal  of  the  Cassville  Seminary 
eighteen  months,  became  a  member  of  the  East  Balti- 
more Conference.  In  1859  he  joined  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  the  Church  South,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Rebellion  removed  to  Parkersburgh,West  Va^ where 
he  opened  a  successful  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Sub- 
sequently he  re-entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
South,  and  in  Ashland,  K  v..  conducted  an  academy  for 
some  time.  In  1871  he  was  admitted  into  the  Cincin- 
nati Conference  of  the  Northern  Church.  Disease  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  regular  work  in  1872,  and  he  died 
April  1,1878.  Mr.  Conner  was  a  methodical  sermoni- 
zcr;  possessed  a  pleasant,  well-trained  voice;  was  a 
cultured  man,  a  devoted  friend,  and  naturally  retiring  in 
disposition.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1872, 
p.  79. 

Conner,  James,  a  Methodist  Epiacopal  minister, 
w  as  I  torn  in  Buckingham  County.  Va.  He  was  two  and 
a  half  years  in  the  work ;  a  "pious,  solid,  intelligent 
man.  In  the  midst  of  a  blameless,  useful  career  he  died, 
in  1789  or  1790.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1790,  p.  37. 
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born  at  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1810.  He 
was  converted  in  1831,  licensed  to  exhort  in  1887,  and 
in  1840  entered  the  Troy  Conference,  wherein  he  labored 
zealously  until  attacked  by  consumption,  which  soon 
terminated  in  his  death,  Dec 27, 1861.  Mr.  Conner  was 
an  excellent  minister,  modest,  devoted,  and  greatly  be- 
loved; powerful  in  exhortation,  mighty  in  prayer,  and 
sympathizing  and  faithful  in  friendship.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nmual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  100. 

Conner,  William,  a  Prcsbvterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa„  May  17. 1799.  He  was 
converted  early  in  life,  and  from  1820  until  1830  was 
engaged  in  business.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  entered 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Monongahela  Presbytery  in  1837,  and  stationed 
at  Uuity,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  In  1850  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Bethel;  and  in  1858  an  invitation  to  Blairs- 
ville.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1863.  See  Wilson,  Prub.  Hist. 
Almanac,  1864,  p.  348. 

Connla  (or  Conla)  is  found  twice  in  the  Irish  cal- 
endars, tirst  as  a  son  of  Leinni,  bishop,  at  May  10,  and 
next  as  a  bishop  of  Kusgach  (perhaps  Russagh,  West- 
meath)  at  Dec.  30.  But  the  most  famous  person  bear- 
ing the  name  was  a  renowned  worker  in  brass,  who  lived 
in  the  5th  centurv  or  carlv  in  the  6th  (I'etrie,  Ruuml 
Turn  s,  p.  202,203).— Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Connmach  (or  Conmach),  an  early  Irish  prel- 
ate, succeeded  Cudiniscus  as  bishop  of  Armagh  some 
time  after  A.D.  790  (Four  Masters).  He  died  sudden- 
ly in  807,  and  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  gives  him  a  rule 
of  ftiurteen  years.  Under  his  influence  St.  Fothad  the 
Canonist  drew  up  the  remonstrance  which  procured 
for  the  clergy  of  Ireland  the  right  of  exemption  from 
tnilitarv  service  (Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iii,  233, 
244,  252;  /Vim.  CM.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii,  1106). 

Of  Connmach  of  Ath-blair,  commemorated  as  an  Irish 
aaint  on  July  9,  we  have  no  account.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

ConnoUy,  John,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Boync,  near  Navan, 
Ireland,  in  1750,  and  was  educated  in  Belgium.  At  an 
early  ape  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  there  spent  roost 
of  his  life  in  the  convents  of  his  order,  that  of  St.  Domi- 
nic He  was  for  many  years  agent  in  that  city  of  the 
Irish  bishops,  and  filled  various  chairs  as  professor.  He 
was  selected  by  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  as  the  ex- 
aminer of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  these  duties 
he  displayed  great  ability  and  virtue,  and  is  remem- 
bered by  his  pupils  as  a  man  of  gentleness  of  character. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Concanen  as  the 
second  bishop  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Nov. 
6  of  that  year.  His  diocese  comprised  the  state  of  New 
York  and  part  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  were  thirteen 
thousand  Catholics,  three  Jesuit  fathers,  and  one  secu- 
lar priest.  After  a  faithful  episcopate,  Connolly  died  in 
New  York,  Feb.  6.  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dubois. 
See  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  tht  Cath.  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  p.  375-388. 

Connolly,  Thomas  Louis,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic dignitary,  was  born  at  Cork,  Ireland.  He  joined 
the  Capuchins,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  went  to  Rome 
to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders,  remaining  there  six 
years.  He  was  ordained  in  Lyons  in  1838.  Return- 
ing to  Ireland  the  following  year,  he  labored  in  Dub- 
lin for  three  vears.  In  1842  he  accompanied  arch- 
bishop Walsh  to  Halifax,  N.  S..  as  secretary.  In  1845 
he  wax  appointed  vicar-general  of  that  diocese.  In  1851 
Pius  IX  appointed  him  bishop  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  suc- 
cessor of  bishop  Dollard.  After  administering  this  dio- 
cese for  seven  years,  Dr.  Connolly  was,  on  the  death  of 
archbishop  Walsh,  in  1859.  transferred  to  the  archiepis- 
*  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  which  he  filled  for  seventeen 
He  was  admirably  fitted  fur  this  position.  Of 
an  imposing  presence,  he  possessed  a  powerful  eloquence, 
f,  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  mag- 


nanimous and  broad  views.  He  became  loved  for  innu- 
merable acta  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
and  his  death,  on  July  27, 1876,  in  his  sixty-third  year, 
was  regretted  by  all  denominations.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Dr.  Hannan.who  died  in  1882.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath. 
Almanac,  1877,  p.  73. 

Connor.   See  O'Connor. 

Connor,  James  R  .  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  converted  in  early  life, 
and  joined  the  Church  in  1846,  in  Randolph  County,  Ala. 
In  1848  he  received  license  to  preach,  and  in  February, 
1850,  entered  the  Florida  Conference,  and  was  appointed 
to  Hillsborough  Mission,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Dec.  17  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Connor  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  able,  devout,  fervent.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1850,  p.  316. 

Connor,  Wilson,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Marlborough  District,  S.  O,  July  7, 1768.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  but  was  baptized 
at  Cheraw,  and  ordained  as  a  Baptist  in  Effingham 
County,  t.;i.,  in  1803.  Having  fallen  into  a  backslid- 
den state,  be  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  min- 
istry for  a  long  time  For  eighteen  years  he  was 
justice  of  the  inferior  court  in  Montgomery  County, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  was  at  last 
brought  back  to  his  religious  experience,  and  once  more 
became  a  preacher  of  the  GospeL.  In  his  latter  days 
his  ministry  was  signally  blessed.  He  was  also  an  ear- 
neat  advocate  of  temperance  and  other  good  causes. 
As  an  evangelist  he  made  the  whole  state  of  Georgia 
his  mission  field,  travelling  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand miles  in  thirteen  years.  For  some  time  he  held 
official  connection  with  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention 
as  its  missionary.  He  was  also  actively  engaged,  for  a 
time,  as  the  financial  agent  of  Mercer  University,  in 
collecting  funds  for  that  institution.  Having  preached 
a  most  solemn  discourse  in  Telfair  County,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1844,  he  sat  down  and  expired  instantly.  His 
personal  appearance  and  address  were  striking.  His 
voice  is  said  to  have  been  extraordinary,  resembling 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  See  Havnes,  Bapt. 
Cvclop.  i,  167.  (J.C.S.) 

Cono  for  Conon),  Joiiann,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1463.  He  entered  the  Do- 
minican order,  and  went  to  Padua  to  study  Greek  un- 
der Marcus  Muslims.  Erasmus  spoke  in  eulogistic 
terms  of  this  monk  in  several  of  his  works.  Cono  died 
at  Basle,  Feb.  21, 1513.  In  1512  he  published  in  Greek 
some  treatises  of  the  different  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  numerous  annotations. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v.;  Jbcber,  Allgt- 

Conoc.    See  Canoc. 

Conodhar  (or  Conodran),  of  Fobhar,  commem- 
orated as  an  early  Irish  saint  Nov.  3,  seems  to  have  been 
a  person  of  note,  as  his  death  is  entered  in  most  of  the 
Irish  annals;  but  of  his  parentage  or  life  at  Fobhar  we 
have  no  trace.  He  died  A.D.  707  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  I)oneg.  p.  296 ;  Colgan,  .4  eta  Sanctorum,  143,  c.  3). 
—Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Conon  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians.  See 
also  Conan. 

1.  A  martyr  at  Iconinm,  under  Aurelian,  is  commem- 
orated May  29  in  Usuard's  Martyrology,  and  March  5  in 

;  the  Byzantine — Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

2.  A  martyr  under  Decius,  in  Pamphylia,  com  mem  - 
I  orated  March  6.    He  is  said  in  one  account  to  have 

been  a  gardener  of  Nazareth,  and  a  poor,  simple,  hospi- 
table man.  When  told  the  prsofect  wanted  him,  he 
said,  "What  can  he  want  me  for,  especially  as  I  am  a 
Christian."  When  bidden  to  sacrifice,  he  groaned,  and 
wished  the  pnefect  could  renounce  idola  and  come  to 
Christ.  His  ankles  were  pierced,  and  nails  were  driven 
through  them,  and  in  that  state  he  was  made  to  run 
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before  a  chariot  till  he  died.  Another  story  was  after- 
warda  told  of  him,  or  perhaps  of  another  man  of  the 
aame  name,  in  Iaauria,  to  auit  the  taste  of  a  later  age. 
He  was  baptized  by  the  chief  captain  Michael.  He 
used  to  make  the  devils  guard  his  folds,  and  then  shnt 
them  up  in  casks.  He  taught  the  people  to  say,  "There 
ia  one  God,  even  Conon'a."  When  he  was  tortured  there 
was  a  rescue,  and  he  survived  two  years,  and  died  in 
peace  (Alenolog.  BasiL). 

3.  Bishop  of  Edessa,  who,  in  the  year  313,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  church  in  that  city,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successor,  Saades,  and  enlarged  by  Aital- 
laha  (Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  iii,  646). 

4.  Bishop  of  Apamea,  who,  in  the  Isaurian  rebellion 
in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  A.D.  497, 14  left  his  throne, 

was  converted  from  a  priest  to  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
Conon  became  a  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  was 
killed  while  besieging  the  town  of  Claudiopolia,  A.D. 
498. 

5.  Bishop  of  Tarsus  (flourished  about  601),  a  disciple 
of  Joannes  Philoponus,  whose  cause  he  defended  in  con- 
junction with  Eugenius  against  the  Eutychians,  Paul 
and  Stephen,  before  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  acts  of  this  disputation  existed  in  the  time 
of  Photius,  and  were  read  by  him.  Conon  subsequent- 
ly disagreed  with  Philoponus  as  to  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  three  natures  in  the  Trinity,  and,  separating  from 
him,  founded  a  new  church,  of  which  headed  as  bishop. 
His  quarrel  with  Philoponus  led  to  his  anathematiza- 
tion of  his  former  teacher,  and  the  publication  of  an 
Oratio  Inveciiea,  directed  against  the  views  of  Philopo- 
nus, as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Hesh,  which  Photius 
records  having  read.  Photius  speaks  of  Conon  and  his 
followers  under  the  name  of  Tritheists.  See  Cononites. 

6.  Abbot  of  Lerins,  who  lived  about  A.D.  600.  Pope 
Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  him  on  the  government  of  his 
monastery,  commending  Conon  for  his  vigor,  ability, 
and  excellence  (Le  Cointe,  Ann.  EccL  Franc,  ii,  478).— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Conondriua  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Man,  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  447  (Stubbs,  Regis- 
ter, p.  164). 

Conov,  Peter,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  Feb.  8,  1580,  at  Prenzlow.  In  1602  he  was 
preacher  at  Karnow;  in  1605  ho  was  called  to  Berlin  as 
archdeacon  of  St.  Mary's,  and  in  1611  to  Alt-Branden- 
burg, where  he  died,  Aug.  18, 1642.  He  wrote,  Repetitio 
Sana  Doctrinal  de  vera  ac  Reali  Corporis  Prasentiu  in 
S.Cana  (Wittenberg,  1613):  —  A  ntiparathesis  Ortho- 
doxies Lutherana  et  Ileterodoxia  Calciniana  (ibid.  1615), 
etc.  See  Jbcber,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.; 
Hocfer,  .Your.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Conoway,  John  <  >. ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  in  1810.  He 
was  converted  at  twenty;  received  into  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  1835;  labored  at  St.  Mary's,  Risdon,  Finley, 
Bucyrus,  Clarkstield,  and  Quincy,  and  died  Dec.  8,  1841. 
See  M  inulcs  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1843,  p.  453. 

Conrach  (or  Conry),  an  early  Irish  saint,  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  23.  On  this  day  the  calendars  give 
Cruimther  Connrach.  Colgan  says  this  is  the  brother 
of  St.  Aidan.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Sinecha, 
sister  of  St.  Columba,  and  he  was  buried  at  Durrow 
(Reeves,  Adamnan,  p.  247, 277).— Smith,  Diet,  if  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Conrad,  Saint,  a  German  prelate,  was  son  of  Henry, 
count  of  Altdorf,  and  was  educated  by  Noting,  bishop  of 
Constance,  who  brought  him  through  the  various  cler- 
ical degrees  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  church. 
The  chapter  chose  him  fur  provost.  Noting  having 
died  in  934,  the  people  and  the  clergy  of  Constance 
elected  Conrad  bishop.  He  fulfilled  with  zeal  his  epis- 
copal functions,  and  founded  three  churches  and  a  hos- 
pital. Three  times,  according  to  Udalric,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  returning  with  the  gift  of 


prophecy  and  miracles.  He  foretold  to  St.  Gebhard 
who  would  be  his  successor.  Conrad  died  Nov.  26, 976. 
Pope  Calixtus  H  canonized  him. at  the  Council  of  Late- 
ral!, held  in  1123.  Hia  anniversary  is  Nov.  26.  An  ac- 
count of  hia  miracles  is  given  in  the  Chronique  de  Con- 
stance. A  history  of  hia  life  is  given  by  Ulric  or  Udal- 
ric, one  of  bis  successors,  as  related  by  Surius.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Rout.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  UniverseUr,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Am,  a  theologian  of  Piedmont,  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  of  which  he  became  general  in 
1462,  in  place  of  Martial  Auribelli,  whom  Pope  Pius  II 
deposed.  Paul  II  having  in  hia  turn  deposed  Conrad, 
Auribelli  was  restored  to  his  position.  Conrad  died  at 
Asti  in  1470.  H  ia  worka  were,  Commentaria  in  jus  Cam. 
nxctim  : — Summa  Casuum  Conscientia : — Opus  PracUt- 
rum  et  Laboriosum  quo  Dicta  B.  Thoma  de  Aquino  per 
Materias  Ordtnavit  :—Kpistola  Encyclica  in  Universum 
Ordinem,  etc.  See  Hocfer,  A  "owe.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. ; 
Jbcher,  A  Uyemeines  GeUhrten-I^erikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Austria  (or  Waldiiauses).  See 

Wa  LDHA  CHEN,  Con  HAD. 

Conrad  ok  Bekort,  a  German  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher of  the  Capuchin  order,  who  died  at  Muhlberg, 
Aug.  12, 1720,  wrote  ProbUmata  Philosophiea  (Cologne, 
1720).    See  Hocfer,  Nour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Brainwkiler,  a  German  biographer, 
lived  about  1090.  He  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  or- 
der, and  wrote,  Vita  Miracvlaque  Sancti  H'oiphelmi, 
A  bbatis  Bruurilerensis,  which  he  dedicated  to  Everhard, 
abbot  of  Braunwciler,  and  to  Hermann,  abbot  of  St.  Pait- 
taleon  of  Cologne.  See  Hoefer,  Xoup.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
a,  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Conrad  ok  Cologne.  See  Conrad  ok  Hirsciial  ; 
also  Conrad  ok  Hociistadt. 

Conrad  ok  Constance.   See  Conrad,  St. 

Conrad,  abbot  ok  Evkkbach  (or  Estkroach),  a 
German  ecclesiastic,  was  born  about  1140,  and  died  in 
1226.  He  left  a  biography  of  the  principal  Cistercian 
and  Clairvaux  monks,  entitled,  Exordium  Magnum  0>. 
dinis  Cuterdensis.  This  contains  some  historical  in- 
formation worthy  of  interest,  but  in  the  main  is  a  very 
dry  compilation.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Conrad  ok  FUrstenbeeg,  a  German  prelate,  was 
son  of  Egon  or  Eginon,  count  of  Urach  and  of  Fursten- 
berg.  After  being  dean  of  St.  Lambert,  at  Liege,  be 
became  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  then  abbot 
of  Villers,  Brabant.  In  1214  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  and  in  1217  head  of  the  general  onlcr.  In 
1219  pope  Honorius  III  appointed  him  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Oporto,  and  two  years  after  sent  him  to 
France  to  preach  against  the  Albigenses.  Conrad  af- 
terwards returned  to  Germany,  and  published  ordi- 
nances for  the  reform  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
At  the  death  of  Honorius  HI  he  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  papacy,  and  thus  aided  the  election  of 
Gregory  IX,  who  sent  him  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
the  Mussulmans,  and  to  lead  it  to  the  Holy  Laud. 
Conrad  died  during  the  expedition,  Sept.  30, 1227,  leav- 
ing, Constitutiones  in  Germauia  pro  CUri  Reformation, 
published  in  the  AnnaUs  of  Bzovius: — De  Erroribus 
Albigensium.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.; 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Conrad  of  Geisenkelo,  a  native  of  that  city,  was 
a  Bavarian  theologian,  who  pursued  his  studies  and  took 
his  degrees  at  Vienna.  In  1433  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine order  at  Melk,  in  Austria,  became  prior  in  1434,  and 
resigned  hia  functions  in  1435.  Nevertheless  he  had 
charge  of  reforming  several  houses  of  his  order.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  Augsburg,  Etthal,  and  Te- 
gemsec.  He  was  authorized  to  remain  in  this  last- 
named  place,  where  he  died,  in  May,  1460.  He  left  sev- 
eral BIS.  works  on  theology,  such  as  Commentarii  Inter- 
lineares  in  Epistolam  Sancti  Pauli  ad  Gahttas  et  ad 

S.V. 
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Conrad  (or  Conrard)  or  Hai-berstadt  (called 
Tke  Elder),  a  German  theologian,  lived  in  1821.  He 
wis  a  Dominican,  and  definitor  of  the  province  of  Sax- 
He  added  the  indeclinable  particles  to  the  Con- 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  Hugh  of  St. 
ade;  also' wrote,  Ixdura  in  Jobum:— Sum- 
mi  Studcn/utm: — Responsorium,  seu  Tractatus  Musa 
Philosophical : — Sermomes  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis,  etc. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gin4raU>,  a,  v.;  Jocher,  Allge- 
memes  Gelehrten-Lcxikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Herksbach,  a  learned  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Hcresbach,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
Aug.  2, 1496.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  in  1522  vis- 
ited the  universities  of  France  and  Italy.  He  was  the 
teacher  and  counsellor  of  prince  William  of  (  loves,  and 
died  st  Wesel,  Oct.  14,  1576.  He  wrote  Psalmorum 
Explicutio  (Basle,  1578),  and  several  educational  works, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genii  ule,  a.  v. ;  Biog. 
I'mcerselle,  a.  v. 

Conrad  of  Hirschau,  or  of  Cologne,  a  learned 
German,  lived  about  1140.  He  was  a  Benedictine  at 
the  monastery  of  Hirscbau,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  rhetorician,  poet,  and  musician, 
and  wrote,  De  Alusica  et  Differentia  Tonorum,  and  other 
works.  See  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Jocher, 
Aligemeines  Gelth  rten-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Hochstadt  (or  or  Hohekstedbk), 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  son  of  Lothaire,  count  of 
Hochstadt,  and  was  elected  in  1288  to  succeed  the  arch- 
bishop Henry  of  Molenarck.  After  a  turbulent  admin- 
istration, he"  died,  Sept.  28,  1261.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  UnicerselU,  a.  v. 

Conrad  of  Lichtesau  (or  Urspergensis),  known 
as  the  Priest  of  L'rsperg,  a  German  chronicler,  was  at 
first  canon  at  Constance,  then  took  vows  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Ursperg,  of  the  order  of  Premonstrants,  where 
he  became  priest  in  1216,  and  died  in  1240  or  1241.  He 
composed  a  work  called,  Life  of  the  Saints,  in  twelve 
of  which  no  trace  remains.  He  also  wrote, 
Vnirersale,  commencing  with  Iklus,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  continuing  down  to  1229.  This  work  was 
published  first  by  Conrad  Pentinger,  at  Augsburg,  in 
1515.  A  second  edition,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, entitled  Prolegomena, extending  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  V,  was  prepared  by  Melanchthon,  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  1537;  a  third  edition,  by  Paul  Pierna,  pub- 
lished in  1569,  bore  the  name  of  the  author,  which  the 
previous  editions  omitted ;  and  a  fourth  edition  was  pub- 
lished, at  Strasburg.  by  Lazarus  Zeltner,  in  1609.  The 
dhronicle  of  Conrad  of  Ursperg  contain-  valuable  mat- 
ter upon  the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  as  to 
the  contest  which  was  carried  on  between  the  emper- 
ors and  popes  in  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived. 
See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  GiAsrale,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUge- 
neiats  Gelekrtem-Ijexikon,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  Umverselle,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Lowenbkro  (or  Leontorius),  a  German 
scholar,  was  born  at  Lowenberg,  Suabia,  in  1460.  He 
was  a  Benedictine  of  the  Cistercian  order,  of  the  abbey 
of  Mulbrnn,  Wlirtemberg,  and  became  secretary  to  the 
jreneral  of  his  order  in  1490.  He  died  at  Engenthal, 
(  A ret*.  Vallis),  near  Basle,  about  1520.  He  published, 
Textms  Biblicvs,  cum  Glossn  Ordinarin.  etc.  ( Nurem- 
berg. 1496;  Engenthal,  1499;  Basle,  1498-1502;  Arcta 
Vallis,  1506-1508;  Lyons,  1520,  1528):— PostilUr  IIu- 
gomU  de  Sancto  Caro  (Basle.  1504):  —  Opera  Sancii 
Anbrosii  (ibid.  1506) :— A  urelii  Augustini  Ilipponensii 
Episcopi,  ad  Marcellinum,  de  Cieitate  Dei,  contra  Pa- 
cano*,  f.ibri  xrii.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
*.  t.  ;  Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Conrad  (by  some  incorrectly  called  Clandarvs), 
hUbop  of  Li'BECK  in  1183,  went  to  Palestine  in  1189, 
became  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in  1196,  and  of  Wtlrz- 
burg  in  1198.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  GcUhrten-Lexi- 
fcw»,  a.  v. 

Conrad,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Mextz,  was  son  of 


Otho  IV,  count  of  Wittelsbach,  and  was  made  archbish- 
op in  1160,  at  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  In 
1 162  be  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jago  of 
Compostella.  In  1165  Frederick,  having  convoked  the 
diet  of  Wurzburg  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  antipope, 
Conrad  retired  to  Tours  with  the  rightful  pontiff,  Alex- 
ander HI.  Frederick  then  placed  Christian  of  Buche  in 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Menu,  n  l  the  pope  named  Con- 
rad cardinal-priest  and  bishop  of  Sabina.  But  he  did  not 
resign  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  until  1 177,  after  peace 
waa  made  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope ;  in  indem- 
nification he  waa  named  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Chris- 
tian of  Buche  having  died  in  1 183,  Conrad  returned  to 
Mentz.  The  following  year  he  wished  to  seize  that 
which  had  belonged,  in  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  to  the  lost 
house  of  Franconia;  but  he  found  an  adversary  in  the 
landgrave,  Louis  III.  The  result  waa  a  war  of  pillage 
and  devastation,  lasting  for  several  years.  In  1189  Con- 
rad aided  Henry  VI,  prince  of  Germany,  in  vanquishing 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  In  January,  1197, 
the  emperor,  being  unable  to  go  to  the  Holy  J  .and.  as 
he  was  urged  by  the  pope,  put  in  his  place  the  warlike 
archbishop,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Conrad,  with 
the  title  of  legate,  made  it  one  of  his  tasks  on  the  route 
to  bring  back  to  the  Romish  Church  Livon,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Bohcmond  III, 
prince  of  Antioch.  We  arc  ignorant  of  his  exploits  in 
Palestine.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  landed  in  Apu- 
lia, July  15,  1199,  rendered  an  account  of  hia  mission 
to  pope  Innocent  III,  then  went  to  Mentz,  and  thence 
to  Thuringia.  He  desired  the  same  year  to  hold  a  diet 
at  Boppard,  in  order  to  establish  peace  between  the  two 
competitors  for  the  empire;  but  Otho  refused  to  grant 
it.  He  then  went  to  Hungary,  and  reconciled  the  king, 
Emeric,  with  Andrew,  hia  brother;  and  succeeded,  in 
1200,  at  the  assembly  of  Andemach,  in  pacifying  the 
quarrels  of  the  princes  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  same  year 
he  died.  It  was  perhaps  he  who  wrote  the  Chrtmicon 
Rerum  Moguntinarum,  giving  an  account  of  German 
events  from  1140  to  1152  (published  in  Helverich's 
IK*.  German.,  Frankf.  1650.)  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Nr  rembk.ro,  a  learned  German  Bene- 
dictine, studied,  probably,  at  Vienna;  entered  at  Gottwig, 
in  1423,  the  Benedictine  order;  later  returned  to  Melk  ; 
and  in  1426  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Obernburg. 
His  knowledge  waa  varied,  embracing  mathematics,  the- 
ology, and  music.  He  died  at  Obernburg,  May  16, 1 44 1 , 
leaving  Reduciio  Gradvalis  in  Introitibus,  Antiphonis, 
Kyrit  Eleison,  etc. :—  Tractates  vtrum  Omnia  qum  Con- 
tinet  Regularis  Insti/vtio  sunt  Pracrpta  f  etc.  .—De  Phle- 
botomia,  ejus  Causis,  usu  et  Effectibus : — De  Positione  sen 
Applicatione  Ventosarum  .-—Tractatus  Nomina  Morbo- 
rum  Exhibens.  These  works  remain  in  MS.  See  Hoe- 
fer, A'owr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Schelerx  (or  Seiren),  in  Bavaria,  called 
The  Philosopher,  a  German  chronicler,  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13lh  century.  He  was  a  Benedictine,  and 
became  prior  of  his  monastery.  He  wrote,  Chronicon 
Schirense,  that  is,  the  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Scheu- 
ern,  from  1196  to  1226,  published  at  Ingolstadt  in  1623, 
and  Strasburg  in  1716.  He  wrote  more  than  fifty  vol- 
umes upon  other  matters.  Aventin  says  that  the  works 
of  Conrad,  of  which  he  gives  a  list,  aided  him  greatly  in 
completing  his  A  tmales.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale, s.  v.:  Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gtlehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Conrad  of  Uksi'kro.  See  Conrad  of  Lichtenav. 

Conrad,  bishop  or  Utrecht,  was  born  in  Suabia. 
He  was  at  first  chamberlain  to  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne; then  had  charge  of  the  education  of  prince  Hen- 
ry, afterwards  Henrv  IV.  emperor  of  Germany.  After 
the  death  of  William  de  Pont,  in  1075,  Conrad  was  cho- 
sen his  successor.  He  accomplished  the  construction 
of  the  fort  of  Ysselmonde,  opposite  Rotterdam.  Robert 
the! 
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contested  its  possession  with  Conrad,  who  was  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  Robert  a  part 
of  Holland  as  well  as  the  isle  of  Ysselmonde.  The  em- 
peror. Henry  IV,  made  amends  to  the  prelate  by  the 
gift  of  the  county  of  Staroren,  on  Oct.  30, 1077,  and  on 
Feb.  7, 1086,  of  those  of  Ostergo  and  Westcrgo.  Conrad 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  IV  when  Gregory 
VII  wished  to  depose  him.  He  was  the  architect  and 
designer,  as  well  as  the  founder,  of  the  college  of  Notre- 
Dame  at  Utrecht  Conrad  was  assassinated  in  his  pal- 
ace at  Utrecht,  April  14, 1099.  He  wrote,  Pro  Imptra- 
tore  contra  Papam,  published  in  the  Apologia  pro  Hen- 
rico IV  (Hanau,  1611).  This  discourse,  the  style  of 
which  is  concise  and  smooth,  was  delivered  by  Conrad 
at  the  assembly  of  Gerstungen  in  1085.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Biog.  VnirerseUe,  a.  v.; 
Jochcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Conrad  or  Waissenau,  a  German  theologian,  hav- 
ing lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Henry  V,  entered  the  order  of  Premonstrants ;  and  was 
successively  abbot  of  Waissenau,  in  Suabia,  of  Valsery, 
near  Soissoua,  then  general  of  bis  order.  He  was  de- 
posed from  this  office  and  became  abbot  of  Cuissy,  near 
Laon,  where  he  died  in  1241.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Conrad,  Frederick  Will  iam,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  a  member  of  the  North-western  Ger- 
man Conference,  and  died  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  ninth  of  his  itinerant  ministrv,  at  Colum- 
bus, Wis^  April  16, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmal  Con- 
ference/, 1864.  p.  140. 

Conrad,  George  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Ind.,  Dec.  15,  1836. 
He  joined  the  Church  when  fifteen  years  of  age ;  was 
educated  in  Brookvillc  College,  where  he  afterwards 
became  a  teacher;  removed  to  Iowa  in  1856;  received 
license  to  preach  the  same  year;  in  1857  was  admitted 
to  the  Iowa  Conference;  became  a  aupemumerarv  in 
1859 ;  and  died  April  27, 1860.  See  Minute,  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1860,  p.  224. 

Conrad,  Louis  L  .  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Prussia,  June  24, 1817.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  Stales  in  1829,  and  settled  near  Columbia,  Pa. 
He  was  educated  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  and 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.  About  1847  he  com- 
pleted his  studies,  was  licensed  by  the  Allegheny  Pres- 
bytery, and  preached  at  Lawrenceville,  Pa.  He  was 
settled  at  Manchester  in  1852,  where  he  remained  till 
bis  death,  in  1867.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  tmanac, 
1868,  p.  79. 

Conrad  (or  Com  aid  .  Olivier,  a  French  poet,  a 
native  of  Gatinais,  lived  in  1546.  He  completed  his 
at  Paris,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  Cordelier  at 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  Latin  verses; 
and  so  well  did  he  imitate  Faustus  Andrelinus,  that  he 
was  surnamed  Faustulus.  He  wrote,  Poesies  Latines 
(Paris,  1530) :— Le  Miroir  des  Pecheurs:—La  Vie,  Fails 
et  Louanges  de  Saint-Paul  (ibid.  1546).  See  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  VnirerseUe,  a.  v. 

Conrad,  P.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Wyo- 
ming County,  N.  Y.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
Hamilton  Institution,  and  in  1842  was  sent  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  Wiscon- 
sin. His  pastorates  were  at  Milwaukee,  Geneva,  Prai- 
rie-du-Lac,  and  two  or  three  other  places.  He  per- 
formed a  large  amount  of  work  as  an  itinerant,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  state  in  which  he  did  not 
sow  the  Gospel  seed.  He  was  for  many  years  the  "  Mis- 
sionary Apostle"  of  Wisconsin.  For  a  short  time  Mr. 
Conrad  acted  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  in  that  state;  but  the  work  in  which  he 
most  delighted  was  missionary  work.  Having  gone 
to  Santa  Barbara,  CaL.  to  recruit  his  health,  be  died 
there,  Nov.  1,  1875.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclon. 
p.  270.  (J.C.S.) 


Conradi,  Ernest,  a  German  physician  and  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Hamburg,  March  2,  1677.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Si. 
George  at  Bremen,  where  bis  father  was  a  merchant,  and 
died  there,  April  21,  1715,  leaving  some  dissertation, 
among  which  we  mention,  l>>  Surdorttm  Enunciation. 
6u«^1698,  1701)  i—Finitor  I'hgsicus,  Scientia  Xaturalis 
Limites  et  Confixa  Dirigent  (Wittenberg,  1703).  See 
Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Conradi  Ignatius  Norbert,  a  Hungarian  the- 
ologian and  poet,  of  the  order  of  Pietists,  was  bom  at 
Pesth  in  1718.  After  a  joumeyvto  Italy  be  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  the  nobility  iu 
Vienna ;  later  he  was"  professor  of  theology  at  Waitzeu 
and  Wesprim;  he  also  tilled  important  offices  in  his 
order.  He  died  Aug.  20, 1785, leaving,  I)e  Jam  I'anno- 
nii  Vita  et  Scriptis  Commrntarii  (Buda,  1754) :-£</«- 
ardi  Corsini  IHssertationes  Agonistica  (Leipsic,  eod.): 
— Paulinianarum  Orationum  Volumen  Secundum  (Buda, 
cod.).  An  edition  of  the  Odes  Epigrammes,  and  other 
poems  of  Conradi,  were  published  by  Zimauyi  (Pesth, 
1792).    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Conradin  of  Borsaha  (called  The  Happy),  an 
Italian  Dominican,  was  born  near  Brescia  in  1392.  His 
family  being  noble  and  rich,  allowed  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Padua,  where,  in  1413,  he  assumed  the  habit 
of  the  Dominicans.  He  devoted  himself  to  pn 
for  which  be  showed  a  remarkable  talent.  The 
lence  having  broken  out  at  Bologna,  Conradin 
to  its  relief.  This  city  was  at  that  time  at  war  with 
the  pope.  Conradin,  failing  in  bringing  the  citizens 
into  submission,  published  an  interdict  which  the  pope 
had  pronounced  against  them.  He  was  then  treat- 
ed as  an  enemy,  thrown  into  prison  and  allowed  little 
food,  but  his  life  was  wonderfully  spared,  aud,  a  treaty 
being  concluded,  be  was  set  at  liberty.  Couradin  per- 
formed with  ardor  all  bis  tasks,  and,  the  pest  again 
raging,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sick  until  he  himself 
fell  a  victim  and  died,  Nov.  1, 1429.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  V. 

Conradin  ok  Suabia.   See  Konradix. 

Com  an,  John,  an  Irish  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1739.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  Established  Church,  and  received  a  good  ed- 
ucation, his  father  being  a  man  of  means.  He  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  linen  trade  at  Li»- 
burn.  For  a  time  he  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
sipated, but  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he 
brought  under  the  ministry  of  Robert  Willis,  of 
tea,  then  on  a  religious  visit  to  Ireland,  the  result  was  hii 
conversion  and  uniting  with  the  Friends.  In  1780  he 
began,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  speak  in  public,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  minister.  At  that  time  there  was  prevail- 
ing a  spirit  of  unbelief  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Socin- 
ianism  was  spreading.  John  Conran  contended  valiant- 
ly for  what  he  believed  was  "the  faith  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints."  His  ministerial  work,  for  many  years, 
was  carried  on  chiefly  in  Ireland.  Wben  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age  be  united  in  a  religious  visit  to  all  the 
families  of  Friends  in  Dublin,  in  which  he  was  greatly 
blcssed.  His  death,  which  was  sudden,  took  place  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  with  whom  be  resided,  at  Mov- 
allcn,  June  14, 1827.  Sec  Piety  Promoted,  iv,  298^303. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Conran.   See  Caf.mhax. 

Conrard.    See  Coxkad,  Olivier. 

Conrintinus.   Sec  Chokentixus. 

Conrood,  Stephen,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  4,  1798.  He  united  with 
the  Church  in  1812,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1828,  and 
ordained  a  few  years  later.  In  1829  he  settled  in 
Greene  County,  111.,  and  for  forty  years  was  pastor  of  a 
single  church  at  Bethlehem,  near  Greenfield.  During 
this  time  he  baptized  a  large  number  of  converts.  Al- 
though be  was  very  conservative  in  bis  ideas,  and  did 
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...i  of  the  movement*  of  the  modem  Church,  l 
nevertheless  an  earnest  man  of  God,  and  a  suc- 
.    He  died  in  1873.    See  Minute*  of 
Illinois  A  nnicersaries,  1873,  ,w  8.    (J.  C.  S.) 


Conry  (Lat.  Conrius),  Florence,  an  Irish  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  Conuaught  in  1660.   He  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, became  provincial  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  and 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Tuam  by  Clement  VIII, 
who  ordered  aid  to  be  given  by  all  means  to  the  Span- 
ish forces  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  against 
queen  Elizabeth.    Don  Juan  d'Aguilla  commanded  the 
Spaniards,  bat  the  earl  of  Tyrone  having  been  defeated 
at  KinsaVe,  Conry  was  banished,  escaped  to  Belgium,  and 
thence  passed  on* to  Spain.  He  founded  a  convent  of  Irish 
Observantists  at  Louvain,  under  the  title  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua.    Conry  died  at  Madrid,  Nov.  18, 1629,  leaving,  ] 
De  Sancii  A  ugustini  Sensu  Circa  Beata  Maria  Cunctp- 
titmem  (Antwerp,  1619)  :-I>e  Statu  Parvulorum  sine 
Baptismo,  Juxta  Sensum  Beati  A  ugustini  (  Louvain,  [ 
1624,  1635;  Rouen,  1643) :— Mirror  of  Christian  Life,  \ 
in  Irish  (  Louvain,  1626):—  Compendium  Doctrinal  Sanc- 
ti  Augustini  Circa  Graiiam  (Paris,  1634,  1646) :— Pete- 
grinus  Jtrichontinur,  hoc  est  de  Xatura  Humana,  etc. 
(ibid.  1641,  1644):  —  De  FLigtllis  Justorum,  Juxta 
Mentem  Sancti  Augustini  (ibid.  1644)  -.—Tructutus  de 
Gratia  Christi  (ibid.  1646):—  Epistola  Diffusa,  contra 
eos  qui  Assensum  Prabuerunt  in  Portamento  IJibemia 
Proscribendis  Bonis,  etc.  (given  by  Philip  O'Sullivan, 
in  his  Hist,  of  Ireland,  voL  iv,  book  xii>    See  Hoo- 
fer, .Voiir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Conscience  signifies  knowledge  in  conjunction; 
that  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  to  which  it  is  a 
witness,  as  the  eye  is  to  the  action  done  before  it ;  or, 
as  South  observes,  it  is  a  double  or  joint  knowledge, 
v,  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rule,  and  the  other  of 
D'a  own  action.  It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  judg- 
which  a  man  passes  on  the  morality  of  his  ac- 
._,  as  to  their  purity  or  turpitude ;  or  the  secret  testi- 
nv  of  the  aoul,  whereby  it  approves  things  that  arc 
good",  and  condemns  those  that  are  evil.  Some  object 
to  its  being  called  an  act,  habit,  or  faculty.  An  act, 
say  they,  would  be  represented  as  an  agent,  whereas 
conscience  is  a  testimony.  To  say  it  is  a  habit,  is  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  disposition  acting,  which  is  scarcely 
more  accurate  than  ascribing  one  act  to  another;  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  strange  language  to  say  that  con- 
science itself  is  a  habit.  Against  defining  it  by  the 
of  a  power  or  faculty  it  is  objected,  that  it  oc- 
a  false  notion  of  it,  aa  a  distinct  jiower  from 


darkest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  among  the  rudest 
tribes  of  men,  a  distinction  has  ever  been  made  between 
just  aud  unjust,  a  duty  and  a  crime. 

2.  A  right  conscience  is  that  which  decides  aright, 
or  according  to  the  only  rule  of  rectitude,  the  law  of 
God.  This  is  also  called  a  unit  -  informed  conscience, 
which  in  all  its  decisions  proceeds  upon  the  most  evi- 
dent principles  of  truth. 

3.  A  probable  conscience  is  that  which,  in  cases  that 
admit  of  the  brightest  and  fullest  light,  contents  itself 
with  bare  probabilities.  The  consciences  of  many  are 
of  no  higher  character;  and  though  we  must  not  say  a 
man  cannot  be  saved  with  such  a  conscience,  yet  such 
a  conscience  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  be. 

4.  An  ignorant  conscience  is  that  which  may  declare 
right,  but,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  without  any  just 
ground  to  build  on. 


I.  The  moral  ground  of  conscience.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  a  rule  that  of  itself  and  immediately 
binds  the  conscience,  and  a  rule  that  is  occasionally  of 
use  to  direct  and  satisfy  the  conscience. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  the  only  rule  immediately  bind- 
ing the  conscience.  No  one  has  authority  over  the 
conscience  but  God.  All  penal  laws,  therefore,  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  conscience,  or  things  that  do  not  evidently 
affect  the  civil  state,  are  certainly  unlawful. 

2.  The  commands  of  superiors,  not  only  natural  par- 
ents, but  civil,  as  magistrates  or  masters,  and  every 
roan's  private  engagements,  are  rules  of  conscience  in 
things  indifferent. 

3.  The  examples  of  wise  and  good  men  may  become 
rule*  of  conscience;  but  here  it  roust  be  observed,  that 
no  example  or  judgment  is  of  any  authority  against 
Uw :  where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  even  where  there 
ia  no  doubt,  the  side  of  example  cannot  be  taken  till 
inquiry  has  been  first  made  concerning  what  the  law 


II.  Conscience  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
kinds : 

1.  \,  it  a  nil.  «>r  that  common  principle  which  instructs 
men  of  all  countries  and  religions  in  the  duties  to  which 
thev  are  all  alike  obliged.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing 0f  this  in  the  minds  of  all  men.    Even  in  the 


5.  An  erroneous  conscience  is 
in  its  decisions  about  the  nature  of  actions. 

6.  A  doubting  conscience  is  a  conscience  unresolved 
about  the  nnture  of  actions,  on  account  of  the  equal  or 
nearly  equal  probabilities  which  appear  for  and  against 
each  side  of  the  question. 

7.  Of  an  evil  conscience  there  are  several  kinds.  Con- 
science, in  regard  to  actions  in  general,  is  evil  when  it 
has  lost  more  or  leas  the  sense  it  ought  to  have  of  the 
natural  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil :  this  is  a 
polluted  or  defiled  conscience.  Conscience  is  evil  in  it- 
self when  it  gives  either  none  or  a  false  testimony  as  to 
past  actions;  when,  reflecting  upon  wickedness, it  feels 
no  pain,  it  is  evil,  and  said  to  be  seared  or  hardened  (I 
Tim.  i v,  2).  It  is  also  evil  when,  during  the  commission 
of  sin,  it  lies  quiet.  In  regard  to  future  actions,  con- 
science is  evil  if  it  does  not  start  at  the  proposal  of  sin, 
or  connives  at  the  commission  of  iu 

III.  For  the  right  management  of  conscience,  we 
should,  1.  Endeavor  to  obtain  acquaintance  with  the 
law  of  God,  and  with  our  own  tempers  ami  lives,  and 
frequently  compare  them  together.  2.  Furnish  con- 
science with  general  principles  of  the  most  extensive 
nature  and  strongest  influence;  such  as  the  supreme 
love  of  God;  love  to  our  neighbors  as  ourselves;  and 
that  the  care  of  our  souls  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

3.  Preserve  the  purity  and  sensibility  of  conscience. 

4.  Maintain  the  freedom  of  conscience,  particularly 
against  interest,  passion,  temper,  example,  and  the  au- 
thority of  great  names.  5.  We  should  accustom  our- 
selves" to  cool  reflection  on  our  past  actions.— Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Moral  Sense. 

Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes 
in  a  man's  own  mind.  We  must  not  confound  the  terms 
consciousness  and  conscience;  for  though  the  Latin  l>e 
ignorant  of  any  such  distinction,  including  both  in  the 
word  ctmscientia,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  them  in  our  language.  Consciousness  is  con- 
fined to  the  actions  of  the  mind,  being  nothing  else  than 
that  knowledge  of  itself  which  is  inseparable  from  every 
thought  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  soul.  Conscience 
extends  to  all  human  actions,  bodily  as  well  as  mental. 
Consciousness  is  the  knowledge  of  the  existence;  con- 
science,  of  the  moral  nature  of  actions.  Consciousness 
is  a  province  of  metaphysics ;  conscience,  of  morality. 
—Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Consecration  of  tiik  Elements  or  the  Com- 
munion.   See  Eucharist. 

CONSECRATION,  Eicharistic  (Consecratio,$ano 
tijicatio).  For  the  distinction  between  consecration 
and  benediction,  see  Beneoiction.  The  general  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  eucharistic  consecration 
belongs  to  theology,  and  the  question  is  considered  here 
only  in  its  relation  to  the  liturgy. 

1.  The  principal  formula}  of  consecration  are  given 
under  Canon  ok  the  Liturgt.  The  most  noteworthy 
difference  between  the  forms  of  consecration  used  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  Eastern  Church  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked,  after 
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the  recitation  of  the  words  of  institution,  to  descend 
upon  the  elements,  and  make  them  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  (see  Ericuwis) ;  and  this  invocation  is  com- 
monly thought  to  imply  that  consecration  would  be 
imperfect  without  it.  In  the  Western  Church  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  this  part  of  the  liturgy 
is  generally  wanting,  ami  the  whole  consecrating  virtue 
is  attributed  by  Western  ritualist*  to  the  recitation  of 
the  worda  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the  fitting 
gestures.  It  would  seem  from  the  Mozarabic  liturgy, 
however,  that  such  an  invocation  is  an  ancient  rite 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  lost,  not  an  innovation  of 
the  Orientals  (Neale,  Ktutern  Church,  introd.  p.  492  aq.). 

2.  In  the  Or  Ho  Romanus,  iii,  c  16,  the  following  ru- 
brical directions  are  given :  "  After  the  pope  has  com- 
municated of  the  cup,  which  is  held  by  the  archdeacon, 
the  latter  pours  a  portion  of  the  remaining  wine  into 
the  larger  chalice  from  which  the  people  are  to  com- 
municate; for  wine  not  consecrated  but  mingled  with 
the  Lord's  blood  is  completely  sanctified."  The  reason 
of  this  custom  probably  was  that  in  a  very  large  con- 
gregation it  was  difficult  to  consecrate  exactly  the 
quantity  of  wine  required.  A  small  portion  was,  there- 
fore, consecrated  in  the  first  instance,  and  amplified 
according  to  the  number  of  communicants  by  pouring 
in  fresh  wiue.  The  whole  of  the  wine  in  the  cup  was 
held  to  be  completely  consecrated  by  mingling  with 
that  which  had  been  originally  consecrated.  The  same 
practice  is  enjoined  in  a  number  of  other  documents. 

8.  The  placing  of  a  particle  of  the  consecrated  bread 
in  the  chalice  is  sometimes  called  "  consecration."  See 
Commotio, 

4.  On  certain  days  it  is  an  ancient  custom  not  to 
consecrate  the  sacred  elements.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A»iiq.  s.  v.    See  Pramanctikikd,  Liturgy  or. 

Consecration  Cross.  According  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  ancieut  Western  Pontificals,  twelve  crosses 
should  either  be  sculpture*!  or  painted  in  different  parts 
of  a  new  church.  Generally,  they  are  found  inside ; 
but  sometimes  (as  at  Uffington  Church,  iu  Berkshire) 
outside  the  sacred  edifice.  Occasionally  a  recessed 
stone  quatrefoil  is  charged  with  a  floriated  brans  cross; 
but  ordinarily  consecration  crosses  are  painted  either 
on  the  walls  or  pillars.  An  example  of  a  painted  cross 
may  be  found  under  the  word  Branch  ;  another  spec- 
imen of  a  consecration  cross  sculptured  within  a  circle 
is  given  from  the  old  cathedral  church  of  Brechin,  iu 


Consecration  Cross. 

Scotland.  In  the  act  of  consecrating  a  church,  a  Cath- 
olic bishop  anoints  the  twelve  crosses  with  holy  chrism, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to  the  "honor  of 
God  and  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary  and  of  all  saints," 
and  specially  of  the  saint  whose  name  the  church  is  to 
bear.  Then  the  crosses  are  incensed.  A  branch  for  a 
taper  is  usually  placed  opposite  each  consecration  cross, 
and  the  taper  is  lighted  during  the  service  of  consecra- 
tion ;  as  also,  in  some  places,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
ceremony.— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Consensus  Sknikjmirikssis,   Sec  Sandomir. 

Consent  to  Marriage.  The  marriage-law  of 
all  countriea  turns  upon  one  or  other  of  two  principles. 
Either  marriage  is  viewed  as  a  union  between  persons, 
or  as  the  disposal  of  a  property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  is  the  main  cle- 


in  it ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  some  other  person  or 
persons.  Still,  in  legislations  founded  upon  the  former 
principle,  the  element  of  consent  by  others  comes  in  ts 
a  salutary  check  upon  rash  self-dupoaal  by  the  young; 
in  those  founded  upon  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  a 
right  of  self-sale  in  the  adult  may  equally  check  tbe 
too  authoritative  interference  of  others. 

The  Jewish  law  is  in  its  inception  essentially  person- 
al. Christ  needed  but  to  refer  to  the  first  history  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  spirit- 
uality of  the  marriage  relation  (Matt,  xix,  4;  Mark  x, 
6).  In  Genesis,  the  woman  is  at  once  brought  before 
us  as  the  one  *•  helpmeet "  for  the  man.  God  simply 
brings  the  woman  to  the  man,  who  at  once  recognises 
her  as  bone  of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (ii,  20,22, 
23).  As  the  history  proceeds,  however,  other  elements 
develop  themselves.  Slavery  makes  its  appearance, 
and  the  slave-owner  is  exhibited  as  giving  the  slave  in 
marriage  (xvi,  3;  xxx,  4). 

Throughout  the  patriarchal  history  (Gen.xxiv,xxix, 
xxxiv;  Exod.ii, 21),  under  the  law  (Exod.xxi,4,7,8; 
xxii,  17;  Deut.  xxii,  16),  in  the  time  of  tbe  judp  • 
(Josh,  xv,  16,  17;  Judg.  i,  12;  xv,  1,  2;  xxi,  1,7,  8: 
Ruth  iv,  10),  under  the  monarchy  (I  Sam.  xvii,  25; 
xviii,  19,  21,  27;  2  Sam.  xiii,  13;  1  Kings  ii,  17),  after 
the  captivity  (Nehem.  xiii,  25),  in  our  Lord's  time 
(Matt.  xxiv,*38;  Luke  xvii,  27),  and  in  the  apostolic 
Church  (1  Cor.  vii,  38),  the  right  of  the  father  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  the  king  to  give  one  who 
was  under  his  control,  is  either  assumed  or  asserted. 

Among  the  Jews  the  power  of  self-disposal  in  mar- 
riage was  singularly  wide  for  either  sex,  the  man  being 
held  of  full  age,  and  capable  of  marrying  at  his  will,  on 
the  last  dav  of  his  fifteenth  vear,  the  woman  in  the  sec- 
ond  half  of  her  twelfth ;  while,  if  betrothed  under  that  age 
by  their  fathers,  girls  could  repudiate  the  engagement 
at  ten.  Yet  the  forms  used  in  Jewish  practice  belong  to 
the  material,  and  not  to  the  spiritual,  view  of  marriage. 
The  prominence  given  to  the  Arrha  (q.  v.)  or  earnest, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  being  presented  to  the  worn- 
an  herself  either  in  money  or  money's  worth,  show 
clearly  that  the  grand  spirituality  of  marriage  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  that  it  had  come  to  be  viewed  essentially 
as  an  act  of  wife-  buying ;  and  yet  the  fact  that  tbe 
woman,  from  earliest  puberty,  was  reckoned  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  self-sale,  preserved  an  amount  of  free- 
dom in  the  contract.    See  Bktrothal. 

The  Roman  law  starts  from  the  material  view  to 
grow  more  and  more  into  the  spiritual  one.  Originally 
the  father's  "  power,"  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
absolute  ownership,  overshadows  all  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, extending  equally  to  the  wife  and  to  tbe  children 
of  both  sexes.  Eventually,  so  far  as  marriage  is  con- 
cerned, the  "power"  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  right 
of  consent.  Consent  is  made  the  very  essence  of  mar- 
riage. The  validity  of  marriages  contracted  by  mere 
consent  was  admitted  in  a  constitution  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian,  A.I).  449.  This  consent,  moreover, 
must  be  at  once  that  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of 
those  in  whose  "power"  they  are.  The  Roman  law, 
indeed,  never  recognised  such  a  thing  as  the  marriage 
of  slaves,  and  the  unions  between  them,  which  might  be 
permitted  and  even  respected  by  their  masters,  were 
of  no  more  legal  value  than  the  coupling  of  domestic 
animals,  although  they  might  be  recognised  by  the 
superior  morality  of  the  Church.  Where,  indeed,  a 
master  gave  away,  or  allowed  another  to  give  away, 
his  slave  girl  in  marriage  to  a  freeman,  or  constituted  a 
dos  upon  her,  Justinian  ruled  that  this  should  amount 
to  an  enfranchisement.  But  this  of  itself  shows  that 
marriage  and  slavery  were  held  to  be 
Sec  Contract. 

Substantially  the  Church  did  little 
the  municipal  law  on  the  subject  of  consent,  eventually 
adopting  the  Roman  civil  law  as  the  basis  of  her  own. 
If  we  except  a  canon  of  doubtful  authority  attributed 
either  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  council  of  Aries  (A.D.  524 
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or 5M),  and  enacting  that  widows,  before  professing  con- 
tinence, may  marry  whom  they  will,  that  virgina  may 
Jo  the  same,  and  that  none  shall  be  forced  to  accept  a 
husband  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  the  earliest 
Church  enactments  seem  to  belong  to  the  British  Isles. 
An  Irish  synod  of  uncertain  date,  presided  over  by  St. 
1'atrick.  .speaks  thus :  u  What  the  father  wills,  that  let 
the  girt  do,  for  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man ;  but 
the  will  of  the  girl  ia  to  be  inquired  of  the  father."  The 
'.-railed  Fxcerpta  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
8th  century,  read :  u  Parents  ought  to  give  women  to 
be  united  to  men  in  marriage,  unless  the  woman  abso- 
lutely refuse,  in  which  case  she  may  enter  a  convent;" 
a*  a  rery  wide  atretch  of  female  freedom.  Further  on, 
the  husband  whose  wife  has  deserted  him,  and  refused 
for  five  yean  to  make  peace  with  him,  is  allowed  to 
marry  another  woman, "  with  the  bishop's  consent." 

The  council  of  Friuli  (A.D.  791)  forbade  the  marriage 
of  infants,  requiring  parity  of  age  and  mutual  consent. 
The  Carlovingian  capitularies,  which  have  a  sort  of 
mixed  clerical  and  civil  authority,  enact  among  other 
things  that  none  shall  marry  a  widow  "without  the 
consent  of  her  priest."  It  is,  however,  also  enacted  that 
women  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry,  under  penalty 
of  treble  ban,  and  public  penance;  or,  in  default  of 
means,  of  prison  or  banishment.  Lastly,  the  edict  of 
Charlemagne,  in  814,  required  inquiry  to  be  made, 
imong  other  things,  aa  to  men  who  had' wives  "  against 
the  will  of  their  parents."— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
k  r.  See  Makriaoe. 

Consent e»4  in  Roman  mythology,  were  the  twelve 
Etruscan  deities  who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter. 
They  are  not  all  known,  but  include  Juno,  Minerva, 
Sumroauus,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  Mars ;  possibly  also  Vcr- 
t;imnos,  Janus,  Neptune,  Xortia.  It  was  a  later  error 
to  confound  them  with  the  twelve  great  Grecian  deities, 
innn,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mara,  Mer- 
cury, Jove,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  Apollo. 

ConaentiuB,  a  lay  theologian  of  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, lired  probably  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and  wrote 
t"  submit  some  of  his  treatises  to  Augustine's  judgment 
(August.  Ep.  119  [221] ;  ii,  449,  ed.  Migne). 

Consessus  Clkri  ia  a  name  given  by  Cyprian  to 
the  altar-part  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches,  within 
the  rails,  where  none  but  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 
tater.-Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v.    See  Bkjia. 

COXSF.SSUS  Pm»BTTKni5Rr*  arc  the  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  in  tbe  ancient  Christian  churches,  which 
were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  on  cither  side  of  tbe  bishop. 

Consign  at  io  AblutSrcm  is  an  ancient  Latin 
term  for  confirmation  of  the  baptized. 

Consignatorium.  As  the  act  of  blessing  by  the 
<«e  of  tbe  sign  of  the  cross,  e.  g.  in  confirmation,  is 
termed  consignor e,  hence  the  word  consignatorium  is 
occasionally  used  to  designate  the  place  set  apart  for 
<l'«  rite.  Bishop  John  of  Naples  (about  616)  is  said 
t<»  hare  erected  a  beautiful  building,  called  cvnsignato~ 
"»■»  aUvtorum,  so  arranged  that  the  newly  baptized 
'■•"till  in  on  one  aide,  be  presented  to  the  bishop, 
»hosat  in  the  midst,  and  then  pass  out  by  the  other 
rife-faith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a,  v. 

ConaistenteB  (bystanders,  wvttaTapivoi)  were 
»n  order  of  penitents  in  the  early  Church,  who  derived 
'heir  name  from  being  allowed  to  remain  and  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  after  the  catechumens  and  other 
penitents  were  dismissed,  but  were  not  allowed  to  make 
ihtir  oblation*  nor  partake  of  the  eucharisu  They  re- 
clined in  this  class  two  years.    See  PEKtTKJtTS, 

Consistories  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  cer- 
civil  courts  of  judicature  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
fommonly  known  as  the  Small  Sanhedrim.    See  San- 
unnuM. 


censes,  institutions,  and  sequestrations;  and  contentious 
or  judicial,  touching  probate  of  wills  and  hearing  of 


cases  to  be  decided,  the  former  by  a  vicar-general,  the 

by  the  chancellor  of  the 


of  Clugny,  the 
In.  and  is  said  to 


.  in  the  Anglican  Church,  is  the  dio- 
coart  of  a  bishop,  in  which  are  tried  causes  of 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  affecting  visitations,  li- 


latter  by  an  official,  but  now 

diocese.  Criminal  clerks  were  committed  to  the  bish- 
op's prison  by  this  court. 

Consolati  is  a  name  applied  among  the  Cathari 
(q.  v.),  in  the  12th  century,  to  those  who  ' 
the  consolamentum.    Sec  Comkorted. 

Consortia,  Saint,  waa  a  virgin  . 
daughter  of  Encheriua  (q.  v.)  and  Galla,  _ 
have  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  and  afterwards  built 
a  church.  She  lived  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
and  is  commemorated  June  22.  Her  legend  is  given  at 
length  in  Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  June,  iv,  250. 

Constabile  (Lat.  Constebilis),  Paolo,  an  Italian 
theologian  of  the  Dominican  order,  waa  born  at  Ferrara 
about  1509.  Gregory  XIII  appointed  him  inquisitor 
of  Ferrara  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace.  He  waa 
also  elected  general  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Venice, 
Sept.  17,  1582,  leaving  Dt  Causis  in  Sancto  Officio 
Cognoscendis.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Hiog.  Cenirale,  s.  v.; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gtlehrten-Uxikon,».x. 

Constable,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1674;  waa 
presented  to  the  living  at  Kingoldrum  in  1684,  and  or- 
dained. He  died  in  February,  1703,  aged  about  forty- 
nine  years.    See  Fasti  Fccies.  fkatieam,  iii,  758. 

Constable,  Thomas.  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
took  hia  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1772;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1783;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Liff  in  1785,  and  ordained.  He  died  April  17, 
1817,  aged  aixty-one  years.  See  Fasti  Fccies.  Scotica- 
nae,  iii,  711. 

Constable,  William  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1785;  presented  to  the  "living 
at  St.  Martin's,  Perth,  in  1802,  and  ordained.  He  died 
Oct.  6,  1836,  in  his  eightieth  year.  See  Fasti  Fccies. 
Scoticana,  ii,  668. 

Constable,  William  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  St.  Albans.  He  was  converted  in 
early  life,  and  began  to  preach  in  connection  with  the 
conference  in  1806,  his  first  station  being  St.  Kitts, 
\V.  I.  From  1807  he  preached  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. From  1810  to  1814, "  being  in  doubt  with  regard 
to  his  station  in  the  Church,"  he  retired  from  the  min- 
istry. He  finally  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  10,  1845.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference,  3846,  p.  297. 

Constance,  Council  or.  We  give  additional 
particulars  of  this  important  synod,  from  Laiidon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  a.  v. : 

The  conndl  was  opened  on  the  Bth  November,  1414,  with 
solemn  prayer,  mid  the/r»r  •rsmon  was  held  on  tbe  ICtb, 
In  which  pope  John  presided,  mid  delivered  nn  address, 
exhorting  nil  present  to  give  themselves  entirely  to  tbe 
bnslness  of  the  council.  After  this  the  bnll  of  convoca- 
tion was  read,  and  the  officers  orthe  ronncll  were  appoint- 
ed, via.  ten  notaries,  one  gnardinn  of  the  council,  the  au- 
ditors of  the  rots,  four  advocates,  two  promoters,  four 
officers  In  superintend  nil  matters  relating  to  arrange- 
ment and  ceremony,  lastly,  tbe  canon  of  the  eleventh 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  07ft.  was  rearl,  which  relates  to 
the  gravity  uud  decorum  to  be  observed  in  snch  assem- 
blies. 

In  the  Interval  between  the  first  and  second  session.  John 
Ilnss,  who,  npon  the  strength  of  the  emperor's  snfe-con- 
dnct,  had  ventured  to  Constance,  wan  treacherously  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  pope  John  XXIII, 
and  his  trial  commenced.  His  neensers,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  also  his  personal  enemies,  drew  up  n  cnfnlogne 
of  his  impnted  errors,  which  they  presented  to  the  pope 
and  to  tbe  council.  Anion?  other  things,  they  chnrred 
him  with  having  taught  pnbllcly  thnt  tbe  laity  had  a  right 
to  the  communion  in  both  kinds;  thnt  in  the  holv  sacra- 
ment of  the  nltnr  the  snbstnnce  of  the  brend  remains  nn- 
chnuged  nfter  consecration ;  thnt  priests  living  in  mortal 
sin  cannot  administer  the  sncrnments  j  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  other  person,  being  in  a  state  of  grace,  can  do 
so;  thnt  by  "the  Church  "  is  not  to  be  understood  either 
tbe  i>ope  or  the  clergy :  that  the  Church  caunot  possess  any 
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temporal i tie*,  nnd  thnt  the  laity  hare  a  right  to  deprive 
her  of  them. 

In  thin  interval,  moreover,  vast  number*  of  temporal 
nnd  *plritual  dignitaries  arrived  ;  among  other*,  the  well- 
known  Peter  Dail!-.  cardinal  of  Cambray ;  also  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  who,  on  Christmaa  day,  assisted  at 
mam  in  the  habit  of  a  deacon,  and  chanted  the  gospel. 
In  the  month  of  February  the  deputies  of  Gregory  and 
Benedict  arrived,  and  now  several  congregation*  were 
held,  and  step*  taken  to  persuade  John  to  abdicate,  on 
account  of  In*  notoriously  Immoral  conduct.  It  was  re- 
solved to  take  the  opinion  of  the  varioua  nation*  com- 

f losing  the  council,  and  for  that  purpose  It  was  divided 
nto  four  cianses,  according  to  their  nations,  via.  1,  Italy ; 
9,  France ;  3,  Germany ;  4,  England.  From  each  class  a 
certain  number  of  deputies  were  elected,  having  at  their 
head  a  president,  who  was  chanced  every  month.  The 
deputies  <>f  each  nation  then  met  separately  to  deliberate 
upon  such  measures  as  they  considered  best  to  propose 
to  the  council,  and  when  any  one  c'.nss  of  deputies  had 
agreed  upon  a  measure,  it  was  carried  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  four  nations ;  and  If  the  measure,  upon 
consideration,  was  approved,  it  was  signed  aud  sealed,  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  session,  lu  order  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  council. 

In  one  of  these  congregations  a  list  of  heavy  accusa- 
tions against  pope  John  XXIII  was  presented,  aud,  lu 
consequence,  deputies  were  sent  to  him  to  engage  him  to 
rcsigu  the  pontificate.  He,  in  answer,  promised  to  do  *o, 
If  his  two  compel  ilots  would,  on  their  part,  engnge  to  do 
the  same.  Nevertheless,  he  put  off  from  day  to  dny  mak- 
ing any  clear  aud  formal  act  of  cession  :  aud  during  that 
time  the  deputies  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Parta  arrived,  with 
Oerson,  their  chancellor. 

In  the  w  I  session  (March  fi,  1415)  John  made  a  for- 
mal declaration,  accompanied  with  an  oath,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  abdicate,  if  by  that  mean*  the  schism  could 
be  healed.  But  when,  in  n  subsequent  congregation,  they 
proceeded  to  deliberate  about  a  new  election  to  the  pon- 
tificate, John,  disguised  in  a  postilion'*  dress,  secretly 
escaped  from  the  city  to  the  castle  of  Schaffhansen.  The 
council  proceeded,  nevertheless,  to  labor  to  effect  the 
union  of  the  Church,  and  Gerson  made  a  long  discourse 
tending  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the 
pope.  This  discourse  was  the  origin  of  the  question, 
which  was  theu  very  warmly  agitated,  viz.  whether  the 
authority  of  an  oecumenical  couucil  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  pope  or  not? 

In  the  third  srsstott  (March  2S)  the  cardinal  of  Florence 
read  a  declaration  made  in  the  name  of  the  council,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  first,  thnt  the  council  Is  lawfully  as- 
sembled ;  secondly,  that  the  flight  of  the  pope  cannot  dis- 
solve it,  and  that  it  shall  not  separate,  nor  be  transferred 
to  another  place,  until  the  union  of  the  Church  shall  have 
been  effected,  nnd  the  Church  reformed  ns  to  faith  and 
morals;  thirdly,  that  John  XXIII  shall  not  withdraw  his 
officers  from  Constnnre  without  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  council,  nor  shall  the  prelates  leave  the  couucil 
without  just  cause. 

The  emperor  Si<:i*mnud  wa*  himself  present  In  the 
fourth  «•  »»?..<i  (March  80),  in  which  the  cardinal  of  Flor- 
ence read  the  Ave  article*  upon  which  the  fathers  of  the 
couucil  had  agreed.  The  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  de- 
cree which  declares  that  the  aforesaid  Couucil  of  Con- 
stance having  been  lawfully  assembled  lu  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  forming  an  cecnmenical  council  of  the 
whole  Church  militant,  has  received  it*  authority  imme- 
diately from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  power  which  every 
person  whatsoever,  of  whatever  stste  or  dignity  he  may 
be,  even  the  pope  himself,  must  obey  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  faith,  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  It 
was  also  decreed  that  the  pope  shonld  uot  transfer  the 
council  to  any  other  place,  and  declared  null  and  void  nil 
processes  nnd  censures  directed  by  the  pope  against  those 
attending  the  council. 

In  the  fifth  session  (April  ft)  the  articles  which  had  been 
read  in  the  last  were  a  second  lime  read  and  unani- 
mously approved.  The  departure  of  John  was  declared 
to  be  unlawful,  nnd  thnt  he  would  justly  subject  himself 
to  corporal  punishment  and  imprisonment  should  he  re- 
fuse to  return.  The  emperor  was  charged  to  arrest  all 
persons  endeavoring  to  quit  Constance  in  disguise.  Also 
the  decree  of  the  Council  or  Home  against  the  writings  of 
WyclisTc  wim  c<  MiflniK*fl. 

The  emperor  was  present  in  the  sixth  session  (April  16), 
in  which  pope  John  XXIII  was  summoned  to  present 
himself  at  the  council,  or  to  issue  a  bull,  declaring  that  be 
had  vacated  the  pontificate.  A  citation  was  also  issued 
against  Jerome  of  Prague.  It  Is,  however,  easy  to  see,  by 
the  answer  of  the  latter  to  the  deputies,  that  his  design 
was  only  to  amuse  the  couucil,  and  thenceforward  the 
fathers  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  as  ngnlust  a  noto- 
rious heretic  nnd  schismatic 

Letters  from  the  University  of  Paris  to  Its  deputies  in 
the  couucil,  and  others  to  the  emperor,  were  read,  in 
which  lioth  of  the  parties  are  exhorted  to  proceed  firmly 
with  the  matter  of  the  uuion,  notwithstanding  the  pope's 


In  the  Interval  between  the  sixth  and 


disputes  arose  nmong  the  theologians  as  to  the  form  in 

which  the  decree  coudemulng  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe 
should  be  drawn  up:  some  wishing  that  this  condemna- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  with  consent 
of  the  couucil,  while  others  Insisted  upon  the  omission  of 
the  pope's  name  altogether.  Dai  He  was  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion, and  he  composed  a  treatise  in  support  of  bis  views: 
he  maintained  that  the  position  of  bis  adversaries  was 
heretical,  vis.  that  the  council  had  no  authority  in  itself, 
except  through  the  pope,  ita  head:  for  in  that  case,  be 
urged,  the  Council  of  Pisa  would  have  possessed  no  sn- 
thority,  not  having  been  assembled  by  any  pope;  and 
if  ao,  then  the  election  of  John  himself  would  be  in- 
valid, since  he  succeeded  Alexander  V,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  Council  of  Pisa.  In  the  second  place,  he 
maintained  that  this  very  Council  of  Pisa  was  superior  to 
the  pope,  from  the  fact  thsl  already  two  pope*  had  been 
deposed  by  it;  and  that  any  other  oecumenical  council 
would  possess  the  snmc  power  (Gerson,  Op.  ii,  900). 

In  the  teventh  tension  (May  2)  John  was  cited  to  appear 
in  person  with  his  adherents  within  nine  days,  in  order 
to  justify  himself  with  respect  to  the  charges  of  heresy, 
schism,  simony,  aud  various  other  enormous  crimes 
brought  against  him  :  in  case  of  refusal,  they  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  against  him.  It  may  be  observed 
that  John,  after  many  removal*,  had  at  this  time  settled 
at  Briaac. 

In  this  session  the  affair  of  Jerome  of  Prague  was  again 
discussed. 

In  the  eighth  *«s*fon  (May  4)  the  condemnation  of  Wyc- 
llffe's  errors  was  proceeded  with.  The  errors  Imputed  to 
him  were  contniued  in  forty-live  articles  or  proposition*. 
He  is  *aid  iu  the  first  three  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
*ub*tantiatiou  and-n  real  corporal  presence.  Iu  4,  to  as- 
sert that  a  bishop  or  priest,  lu  mortal  sin,  cannot  perform 
the  proper  functions  of  his  office.  6.  That  God  is  obliged 
to  oncy  the  devil.  8.  That  a  bad  pope  has  no  power  over 
the  Church  13.  That  they  who  hinder  preaching  will 
be  held  excommunicated  by  Christ  iu  the  last  day.  Iu. 
That  the  temporal  powers  mny,  at  will,  take  away  the 
proiH»rty  of  the  Church.  18.  Thut  tithes  Are  merely  chari- 
table offerings,  which  may  lie  denied  to  the  bad  minister*. 
37.  That  all  things  happen  by  an  absolute  necessity,  s*. 
Thnt  confirmation,  ordination,  and  consecration  of  place* 
have  been  reserved  to  the  po|>e  and  to  bishops  solely  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  *».  That  universities,  school*,  etc ,  are  mere 
vnuitie*,  which  help  the  devil  as  much  as  they  do  the 
Church.  34.  That  all  of  the  order  of  mendicants  are  here- 
tics. 3S.  That  no  one  entering  Into  any  order  of  religion 
can  keep  the  divine  precept,  aud  therefore  i 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  37.  That  the  Church 
Is  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  38.  That  the  decretals  i 
ryphal,  and  the  clergy  who  study  them  finds.  3».  Thai 
the  emperor  and  secular  princes  who  endowed  the  Church 
were  seduced  by  the  devil.  41.  Thst  it  is  not  necessary 
to  snlvation  to  believe  thai  the  Roman  Chutch  Is  snpretne 
among  all  other  churches.  4*.  That  it  is  follv  topnt 
faith  hi  the  indulgences  of  popes  aud  bishops.  44.  Th»t 
Augustiue,  Benedict,  and  Bernard  are  damned,  unless 
they  repeuted  of  having  bad  pro|>crtv,  and  of  having  fil- 
tered the  religious  *tate.  48.  That  all  religions  InrfiflVr- 
cntly  have  been  introduced  by  the  deviL  All  nf  these 
forty-five  article*,  together  with  all  the  books  written  by 
him,  were  condemned,  and  his  bones  ordered  to  be  dug 
up,  aud  cast  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  intervnl  between  sessions  eight  and  niue,  John 
XXIII  was  arrested  at  Fribonrg. 

In  the  ninth  session  (May  13)  a  proposition  was  received 
from  the  pope,  offering  to  send  three  cardinals  to  the 
council  to  answer  ttie  charges  brought  against  him  ;  but 
the  council  rejected  the  offer.    Two  cardinals  and  five 

Srelatea  were  nominated  to  summon  the  pope  thrice  at  the 
oor  of  the  church,  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  an  act  de- 
claring this  citation  was  drawn  up. 

After  this  session  the  depositions  of  witnesses  against 
John  were  taken ;  among  tne  ten  who  came  forward  were 
bishops,  abbots,  aud  doctors. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  tenth  tt**ion  (May  14),  the 
commissioners  made  their  report  of  the  depositions  against 
the  pope.  After  this,  having  been  again  cited  thrice  with- 
out appearing,  the  council  proceeded  to  declare  John 
XXIII  convicted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  :  viz. 
of  having  brought  scandal  upon  the  Church  by  his  corrupt 
life,  aud  of  having  publicly  been  guilty  of  simony .  and  as 
such,  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  functions 
of  the  papal  office,  and  from  every  adrainUtraliou,  temp.v- 
rnl  or  spiritual,  with  a  prohibition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
every  Christian,  or  whatever  rank  or  condition,  against 
obeying  him  thenceforth  directly  or  indirectlv,  i 
ally  of  being  punished  as  an  abettor  i  * 


cusation*  were  contained  nuder  seventy  bends,  all  i 
proved  :  but  fifty  only  were  read  In  the  council  (in 
following  session),  relating  chiefly  to  his  simony, 
worldly  life,  hi*  vexations  conduct,  his  false  oaths, 

passed 


other  tbiugs  which  decency  required  to  be 
in  silence  were  suppressed. 


etc. ; 


Ing  been  thus  prouounced,  messengers 
to  notify  to  hlra  what  the  council  had 
not  In  any  way  deny  the  justice  of  his  senicn 
ognised  the  council  as  holy  And  infallible,  And  at  the 


bav- 
to  him 
He  did 
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nit  called  upon  lo  do  the  same  ;  but 
the  daj  of  his  death,  which  bap- 


tine  delivered  up  the  seal,  ring,  and  book  of  snpplica- 
tionp,  which  they  demanded  of  him,  begging  the  couucll 
to  take  measures  fur  his  subsistence  and  honor. 

Id  the  rlrrrnth  itmitm  (Mav  t:>)  the  various  heads  of  the 
accusation  against  John  X  X 1 !  I  were  rend.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  had  endeavored  to  escape,  was  arrested,  and 
ibruwn  into  prison. 

lu  the  tm(fth  ae**i<m  (May  39)  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  John  XXIII  having  been  read,  and  unani- 
mously approved,  was  definitively  passed ;  nt  the  same 
time,  all  the  three  competitors  for  the  papacy  were  de- 
clared incapable  of  being  elected  agaiu. 

Id  the  thirteenth  *r«amn  (June  16)  a  decree  was  made, 
in  reply  to  a  petition  presented  by  the  Hussites,  upon  i lie 
isibjert  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  to  this  effect, 
tail  although  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  cocbarist  after  supper,  under  the  two  kinds  of  bread 
aod  wine,  nevertheless,  the  use  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
is  not  to  celebrate  that  sacrament  after  supper,  u<  >r  even 
V>  permit  the  faithful  to  receive  it  otherwise  than  fasting, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other  necessity ;  and  that, 
secondly,  although  in  the  primitive  Church  this  sacrament 
was  received  by  the  faithful  in  both  kinds,  yet,  In  nfter 
ages,  ibe  laity  had  been  |>ermitted  to  receive  tit  one  kind 
nuly,  vix.  the  bread,  and  for  this  reason,  because  It  ought 
to  be  most  surely  believed  that  the  whole  body  and  the 
whole  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  contained  under  the 
species  «f  bread ;  that,  therefore,  the  custom  introduced 
by  the  Church  must  be  regarded  as  a  law,  which  may  uot 
be  rejected  or  altered  at  the  will  of  individuals,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Church :  and  that  to  maintain  that  this) 
custom  is  sacrilegious  or  unlawful  is  an  error,  such  that 
the  obstinate  perseverance  in  It  deserves  to  be  punished 
u  beresy,  and  even  with  the  secnlar  arm,  if  necessary. 

In  the  fourteenth  session  (July  4)  several  decrees  were 
read :  the  first  of  which  forbade  to  proceed  to  the  election 
"fa  new  pope,  without  the  consent  of  the  council;  nl-o 
tfce  abdication  of  Gregory  XII  was  received,  being  made 
In  his  name  by  Charles  de  Malatota  and  cardinal  Domi- 
nic. Pedro  de  Luna  was  called  upon  to  do  the  same  ;  but 
be  steadily  refu 
pened  in  14*4. 

Ia  the  fifteenth  session  (July  6)  the  trial  of  IIuss,  who 

was  brought  before  the  council,  was  terminated.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  council  demanded  that  the  articles  preached 
sod  taaght  by  John  Huss,  lu  Bohemia  and  elsewhere, 
being iieretical,  seditions,  deceitful,  and  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  should  be  condemned  by  the  council,  and  that  the 
books  from  which  they  were  extracted  should  be  burned. 
Hdjs  not  being  willing  to  retract,  was  condemned  to  I  e 
degraded  and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  in  tne 
end  was  cruelly  burned  alive,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415. 

In  the  same  session,  the  opinion  of  John  Petit,  a  doctor 
of  Paris,  was  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  se- 
ditions ;  he  maintained  that  any  individual  lind  a  ri?ht  to 
tale  away  the  life  of  a  tyrant,  and  that  the  deed  waaeven 
meritorious;  no  sentence,  however,  was  passed  upon  the 
author  of  this  opinion,  who  was  protected  by  the  duke  of 
Burgnudy  and  other  powerful  friends. 

In  \bt  sixteenth  and  oeventeenth  *e**iui\x  (July  11, 18)  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  departure  of  kiug  ftlgismnud, 
who  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the  king  of  Anigou,  to 
indoce  him  to  renounce  the  cause  of  Pedro  de  Luna. 

lo  the  tinhtemth  temmon  (Ang.  17)  various  decrees  were 
made,  one  declaring  the  same  credit  and  obedience  to  be 
das  towards  the  bulla  of  the  couucil  as  to  those  of  the 
bolysee. 

In  the  nineteenth  session  (Sept.  23)  Jerome  of  Prague, 
terrified  by  the  horrible  eud  of  Ilnss,  was  Induced  to  make 
a  recantation  of  the  errors  imputed  to  him.  A  declara- 
tion was  also  made,  in  which  it  waa  stated  that,  notwith- 
standing the  safe-conduct  of  kings,  inquisition  might  al- 
ways tie  made  into  the  conduct  or  heretics. 

In  the  twentieth  session  (Nov.  21)  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bishop  of  Trent  and  duke  Frederick  of  Austria 
were  di«cu*#ed.  The  twelve  chapters  of  Nar bonne,  agreed 
upon  between  king  Slgismnnd  and  the  deputies  of  the 
coaudl  and  the  deputies  of  Benedict,  were  approved. 

After  the  session,  an  assembly  was  held  to  cousider 
tbe  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  repression  of  si- 
mony. 

Also,  in  the  interval  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
first  sessions,  several  congregations  were  held.  In  one, 
tbe  affair  of  John  Petit  was  further  discussed  ;  in  another, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  whose  retractation  was  suspected, 
beiog  brought  forward,  boldly  declared  that  he  had  not 
sincerely  retracted,  spoke  of  iluss  as  a  saint,  and  pro- 
claimed his  entire  adherence  to  his  doctrine,  aud  to  that 
of  Wycliffe. 

In  the  tventn-fir*t  session  (May  80,  1418)  Jerome  was 
a?ain  brought  before  the  council,  and  revoking  his  forced 
retractation,  spoke  boldly  In  favor  of  his  original  opin- 
i°oi;  sentence  waa  then  passed  npon  him,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  relapsed  heretic,  was  excommunicated  and 
loatuematiied.  and,  lastly,  was  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  aud  burned. 

Measures  were  taken  in  the  ftrenfy-seenno!  session  (Oct. 
IS)  to  nnite  the  Arngonese  to  the  council,  they  having 
acknowledged  Benedict  XIIL 

la  the  twenty -third  session  (Not.  5)  the  proceedings 


against  Benedict  XIII  (Pedro  de  Luna)  commenced,  and 
he  was  definitively  condemned  in  the  thirty  seventh, 
when  he  was  deposed,  and  declared  to  be  a  perjurer,  nun 
to  have  brought  scandal  u|m>u  tbe  whole  Church,  etc.; 
and,  as  such,  Ibe  council  degraded  aud  deposed  him,  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  dignities  and  offices,  forbidding  him 
thenceforward  to  consider  himself  as  pope,  nnd  all  Chris- 
tian people  to  obey  him,  nuder  pain  of  being  dealt  with 
as  abettors  of  schi«m  and  heresy. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  mrnion  (July  28,  1417),  the  decree  of 
the  council,  annulling  all  sentences  and  censures  uttered 
by  Benedict  XII 1  against  the  ambassadors  or  allies  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  was  rend. 

Iu  the  thirty-ninth  sesxion  (Oct  0)  the  qnestlon  of 
Church  reform  was  entered  upon,  and  several  decrees 
made,  one  of  which  declares  ttie  necessity  of  frequently 
holding  councils,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  beresy 
and  schism  :  and  directs  that  another  cecumeuira)  council 
shall  be  held  Ave  years  nfier  the  dissolution  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  a  third,  seven  years  nfter  the  second  :  aud  after  that, 
one  every  ten  years,  in  a  place  iip|>oiiited  by  the  pope  ttt 
the  due*  of  each  council,  with  the  approbation  and  con- 
seut  of  the  council :  In  case  of  war  or  pestilence,  the  pope, 
with  the  Coucnrreuce  of  the  cardinals,  to  hnve  power  lo 
appoint  any  other  place,  and  to  hasten,  but  not  to  retard, 
tbe  lime  for  assembling.  Another  decree  provides  for 
cases  of  schism,  and  orders  thai,  wheu  there  shall  be  two 
clnimants  of  the  papal  cbnir,  a  council  shall  be  held  in  the 
very  next  year,  aud  that  both  claimants  shall  suspend 
every  administration  until  the  council  shall  have  com- 
menced its  sittings.  The  third  decree  relates  lo  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  which  the  newly  elected  pope  was  to  make 
In  the  presence  of  his  electors;  in  It  eight  oecumenical 
councils  are  recoguised,  besides  the  general  councils  of 
Late mn,  Lyons,  aud  Vienne.  A  fourth  decree  is  directed 
against  the  translation  of  bishops. 

In  the  fortieth  ae«*iou  (Oct  30)  a  decree  containing 
elghieen  well-inalured  articles  of  reformation  was  pro- 
posed.   It  was  there  provided  that  the  new  pope,  whom 
they  were  about  speedily  to  elect,  should  lnbor  to  reform 
the  Church,  in  lis  head  nnd  in  its  members,  as  well  as  the 
conrl  of  Rome,  In  concert  with  the  council,  or  the  national 
'  deputies.    lis  principal  snides  relate  to  the  annates,  the 
\  reserves  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  collation*  to  benefices, 
1  aud  the  expectatives ;  what  causes  mav  or  may  not  be  car- 
I  ried  to  Rome  .  lu  what  cases  it  is  lawful  lo  depose  a  pope, 
i  and  how  it  can  be  done ;  to  t  he  extirpation  of  simony,  to 
dispensations,  to  Indulgences,  nnd  to  tithes. 

The  article  upon  the  annates  or  first-fruits  was  very 
warmly  discussed  by  the  cardials  nnd  national  deputies, 
but  the  latter  finally  declared  'hat  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
press them  altogether,  aud  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
whereas  they  had  originally  been  bin  a  voluntary  offering 
to  the  Roman  see,  they  bad  subsequently  been  made,  un- 
:  der  pretext  of  custom,  an  obligatory  payment.    In  fact, 
we  find  no  mentiou  of  aunales  before  the  time  of  Clement 
i  V,  who  for  three  years  imposed  them  nisnn  England,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  parliament.    Boniface  IX  was  the 
\  first  who  pretended  to  claim  them  as  a  right  attached  to 
J  tbe  dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff.  Moreover,  the  taxing  of 
benefice-  wa«  pronounced  a  simonbieal  exaction 

In  the/orf»/-/lr*f  ttwian  (Nov.  8)  it  was  decreed,  that,  for 
this  time  alone,  six  prelates  of  different  nations  should 
be  chosen  within  the  space  of  ten  days,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  the  pope  with  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals. Accordingly  the  electors  held  a  conclave,  and  on 
November  11  after,  cardinal  Colonna  was  elected  pope, 
and  took  the  style  of  Martin  V.  After  his  coronation,  the 
national  deputies  having  lequired  of  him  that  ho  would 
labor  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  ho  renewed 
his  pmml-e  to  do  so. 

In  the  /<rrty-4tcond  session  (Dec.  2S)  the  new  pope  pre- 
sided, aud  the  emperor  was  present.  A  bull  was  read, 
releasing  tho  emperor  from  the  custody  of  Rnlihasar,  and 
ordering  him  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  pope.  The  na- 
tional deputies  presented  to  tbe  pope  a  memorial  on  Hie 
subject  of  reform.  Martin,  troubled  by  their  import  nni- 
ty,  gave  in  a  scheme  of  reformation,  based  upon  the  eigh- 
teen articles  proposed  iu  session  forty. 

Between  this  and  the  forty-third  session  the  pope  is- 
sued a  bull  confirming  the  acts,  etc.,  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. In  the  edition  of  Ilngueuau,  A.D.  l&oo,  this  bull 
is  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  council  Itself,  whereas  in 
other  editions  it  appears  to  be  the  pope  who  approves  and 
confirms  the  council.  However  tills  may  be,  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  this  bull  Is  worthy  of  remark,  for  iu  it  Martin  de- 
sires that  any  one  susi>ected  In  the  faith  shall  swear  that 
he  receives  all  the  oecumenical  councils,  and  especially 
that  of  Constance:  which  proves  that  the  nope  considered 
this  council  lawful  and  oecumenical,  aud  as  he  desired 
that  nil  the  acts  of  this  council  should  be  received  by  nil 
persons,  be  thereby  approves  that  passed  in  the  fifth  ses- 
sion, which  declares  the  superiority  of  the  council  to  the 
pope. 

In  the  forty-third  session  (March  21,  141S)  decrees  were 
published  restraining  the  abuse  of  exemption*  and  dis- 
pensations, and  condemning  simony,  'i  be  canons  relat- 
ing to  modesty  of  dress  in  ecclesiastics  were  renewed,  but 
no  other  objects  of  reform  were  nroiiosed  besides  those 
coutalned  lu  the  decree  of  the  fortieth  session,  and  of 
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♦hem  six  only  were  drawn  np  In  this  forty-third  session. 
The  reformation  of  the  college  of  cardinal*  and  of  the 
conn  of  Home,  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  couucll, 
wa*  passed  over  without  notice- 
In  the forty-fourth  w*oV>n  (April  19)  the  pope,  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  decree  made  in  the  thirty-ninth  session, 
appointed  1'avia  for  the  meeting  of  the  next  conncil. 

On  April  29,  1413,  the  last  session  was  beld.  After  the 
celebration  of  high  muss,  the  pope  read  a  discourse  to  the 
conncil,  which  being  ended,  one  of  the  cardinal*,  by  or- 
der of  the  pope  and  connrll.  dismissed  the  Mwmbiy  with 
the  worth,  "  Go  In  peace."  This  couucll  lasted  three  yea  re 
and  a  half. 

See  Labbe,  ConciL  xii,  1-294. 

Besides  this  most  celebrated  council,  there  are  notices 
of  other  synods  held  at  Constance,  of  which  we  give  a 
brief  account  from  Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibliotheque  8a- 
crie,  viii,  1 18: 

I.  Held  In  1044,  at  which  Henry  IV  of  Germany  pro- 
claimed a  genend  peace  (Labbe,  ix;  Hardouin,  vi). 

II.  Couveued  in  1094,  by  Gcbbard  of  Hirechan,  bishop 
of  Constance  and  legate  of  pope  Urban  II,  ou  potnta  of 
Church  discipline,  es|»ecially  the  incontinence  of  priests, 
simony,  and  fasting  (Labbe,  x;  Hardouin,  vi). 

Constant).    See  Cosstaxtink;  CossTAjrnxts. 

Constans  is  a  supposed  bishop  of  Winchester, 
A.D.  298,  according  to  Kudborne  (Stubbs,  Register, 
p.  153). 

Con stan  s.  an  Irish  taint,  was  a  priest  and  anchorite 
of  Eo-inis,  in  Lough  Erne,  and  is  commemorated  Nov.  14. 

Constant  (mc  Rkbkoquk  i.  David,  a  Swiss  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Geneva,  March  16, 1638.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France, 
under  Maresiua,  Cocceius,  Amyraut,  and  other  reformed  I 
scholars,  with  whom  he  allied  himself  in  friendship. 
On  his  return  to  Lausanne,  in  1658,  he  consecrated 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Coppet  in  1664.  In  1674  he  became  principal  of  the 
college  of  tausanne,  in  1684  professor  of  Greek,  and 
in  1703  professor  of  theology.  He  died  there,  Feb.  17/ 
1733,  leaving  Traiti  de  la  i'roculence  (Leyden,  1679) : 
— Flouts,  cum  Xotis  I'hilologicis  tt  Historicis  (Geneva, 
1684)  :—Erasmi  CoUoquia,  cum  Notts  (ibid.) : — Sgstema 
Ethico  Theologicum  (Lausanne,  1689)  '.—Transitu*  per\ 
Mare  Ruhrum  (Geneva,  1690): — Dissertationes  de  Urore 
iAthi,  Itubo  Mosis  et  Serpente  Aeneo  (Lausanne,  1693): 
—IHssertatio  de  Zelo.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Grlehrten-lAxikon,%.  v. 

Constant,  Philippe.    See  Contant. 

Const  ant  ia  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  was  the  patron- 
ess of  Eusebius  of  Oc*area  and  of  Alius.  She  is  said  to 
have  imbibed  the  views  of  the  latter — at  least,  through 
her  influence  the  emperor  Constantino  was  led  to  invite 
Arius  to  his  court,  where  he  soon  established  an  exclu- 
sive influence  (Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church, 
bk.  ii(  chap,  i ;  Ceillier,  iii,  250, 417). 

Constantia,  Saint,  a  martyr  at  Nuceria,  under 
Nero,  is  commemorated  Sept.  19  in  Usuard's  Mar- 
tyrology. 

Constant! anus.  Saint,  abbot  and  recluse,  was  born 
in  Auvergnc  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and 
died  A.D.  570.  He  is  commemorated  Dec  1  (Lc  Coiute, 
A  tin.  Bed,  Fran,  i,  398,  863). 

Constantin,  Bom  pack,  a  French  theologian,  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  Magni  (near 
Geneva)  in  1590,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy at  Lyons,  and  died  at  Vienne,  Daiiphine,  Nor.  8, 
1651.  He  wrote,  Vie  de  CI.  de  Granger  Ectque  et  Prince 
de  Geneve  (Lyons,  1640) : — llistoria  Sanctorum  Angelo- 
nm  Epitome  (ibid.  1652),  a  singular  work  upon  the  his- 
tory of  angels.  Ho  also  wrote  some  other  works  on  the- 
ology. See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Constantino  (or  Constantius),  Saint,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bishop,  whose  deposition  occurred  at  Gap,  in 
France.  He  is  commemorated  April  12  (Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, i,  454).    See  also  Constantims. 


Constantine  or  CoMtTASTisorLK,  deacon  and 
chartophylax  of  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, lived  before  the  8th  century.  There  is  a  MS.  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a  Greek  discourse  upon  the 
holy  martyrs,  entitled  Oratio  Encomiast iai  in  Games 
Sa'nctos  Martgres.  This  discourse  is  often  cited  in  the 
A  eta  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  which  proves  that 
Constantine  lived  before  the  holding  of  this  council,  or 
before  the  8th  century.  See  Hoefer,  .Voi»r.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  r. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Constantino,  Manokl,  a  Portuguese  scholar,  wis 
bom  at  Funchal,  Madeira.  He  became  established  at 
Rome,  and  taught  philosophy  there.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  sacred  college  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Roman  gymnasium.  He  had  acquired  a 
rare  facility  for  writing  Latin,  without,  however,  neg- 
lecting the  study  of  history,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self closely.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1614.  He  wrote,  In- 
sula Materia  llistoria,  connected  with  Orationts  Dwr 
llabita  Coram  Clemente  VIII  et  Gregorio  XII I  (Rome, 
1599)  .—llistoria  de  Origine  atque  Vita  Regum  Lusita- 
fiws  (ibid.  1601): — Carmina  Varia  (ibid.).  These  po- 
ems were  published  separately  at  different  dates.  He 
also  published  at  Rome  a  remarkable  work  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. 

Constantinople,  Cocxcim  or  (Concilium  Con- 
stantinopolitanum).  The  large  number  of  these,  and 
the  great  importance  of  several  of  them,  justify  a  fuller 
treatment,  which  we  give  from  Landon,  Man.  of  Coun- 
cils, a.  v.,  and  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

I.  Held  A.D.  886,  by  the  Eusebians,  under  Eusebi- 
us  of  Nicomedia,  at  which  Athanasius  was  exiled  to 
Treves,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  with  several  other  bishops, 
deposed,  and  Arius  ordered  to  be  received  into  commu- 
nion by  the  Alexandrian  Church.  According  to  Ruffi- 
nus  (llist.  i,  1 2)  it  was  convened  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
via.  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  according  to  Eusebius, 
the  historian  (Contra  Marctll.  i,  4),  it  was  exclusively 
gathered  together  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
It  seems  to  have  met  in  February,  and  not  separated 
till  the  end  of  July.    See  Mansi,  ConciL  ii,  1167-1170. 

II.  Held  A.D.  839  or  840,  by  order  or  the  emperor 
Constantius  II,  to  depose  Paul,  the  newly  elected  bishop 
there,  whose  orthodoxy  displeased  him,  and  translate 
Eusebius,  his  favorite,  from  Nicomedia  to  the  imperial 
see.    Sec  Mansi,  Condi,  ii,  1275. 

III.  Held  A.D.  860,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
Council  of  Seleucia,  just  ended,  with  some  bishops  sum- 
moned from  Bithvnia  to  meet  them,  about  fiftv  in  all. 

m  9  • 

Most  of  the  former  were  partisans  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Cacsarea,  whose  name  was  Acacius,  and  semi-Arians. 
A  creed  was  published  by  them,  being  the  ninth,  sayt 
Socrates,  that  had  come  out  since  that  of  Nicaea.  It 
was,  in  fact,  what  had  been  rehearsed  at  Rimini,  with 
the  further  declaration  that  neither  substance  nor  hy- 
postasis were  permissible  terms  in  speaking  of  God.  The 
Son  was  pronounced  to  be  like  the  Father,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  Aetius,  who  maintained  the  contrary 
opinion,  was  condemned.  A  synod ical  epistle  to  George, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  presbyter  he  was,  con- 
veyed the  sentence  passed  upon  him  and  his  followers. 
Several  bishops  were  deposed  at  the  same  time,  among 
them  Cyril  of  Jerusalem— all  for  various  causes.  Ten 
bishops,  who  declined  subscribing  to  these  depositions, 
were  to  consider  themselves  deposed  till  they  subscribed. 
Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed the  Nicene  faith,  was  one  of  those  present,  and 
joined  in  their  creed.    See  Mansi,  Concil.  iii,  825. 

IV.  Held  A.D.  362  or  360,  in  which  sixty-two  bishops 
excommunicated  and  deposed  Macedonius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  for  his  errors  in  faith  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit.  See  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  v. 

V.  The  second  general  council,  met  in  May,  AJ>.  3*1, 
to  reassemble  the  following  year,  for  reasons  explained 
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by  the  bishops  in  their  synodical  letter.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  acta  have  been 
lost,  its  proceedinga  are  not  easy  to  unravel.  Socrates 
begins  his  account  of  it  (Hist,  v,  8)  by  saying  that  the 
Kmperor  Theodosius  convened  a  council  of  bishops  of 
the  same  faith  as  himself,  in  order  that  the  creed  set- 
tled at  Xicasa  might  prevail,  and  a  bishop  be  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  That  the  bishops  met  at 
hu  lidding  is  testified  by  themselves  in  their  short  ad- 
dress to  him  subsequently,  to  confirm  what  they  had 
decreed.  Whether  they  reassembled  at  his  bidding  we 
tre  not  told.  Of  tbeir  number  there  has  never  been 
uy  dispute,  this  council  having,  in  fact,  gone  by  the 
ume  of  that  of  "the  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathers" 
ever  since.  There  were  thirty-six  bishops  of  the  Mace- 
donian party  likewise  invited,  but  they  quitted  Con- 
stantinople in  a  body  when  they  found  that  it  was  the 
faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers  to  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe.  Of  those  present,  Timothy, 
buhop  of  Alexandria,  Meletius  of  Autioch,  who  pre- 
sided at  first,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  two  Ureg- 
ories,of  Naziauzum  and  Nyssa,  were  the  most  consider- 
able, Xectarius  and  Flavian  being  added  to  their  number 
before  they  separated.  The  names  of  all  who  subscribed 
hive  been  preserved  (Dionya.  Exig,  ap  Just  ell.  MIA.  Jur. 
Canon,  ii,  602). 

The  first  question  considered  was  that  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  aud  it  was  declared  that  Max- 
imus,  called  the  Cynic,  had  not  been  lawfully  made 
bi»bop;  that  his  ordination,  and  all  that  he  had  since 
done  in  his  pretended  character  of  bishop,  was  null  and 
void,  and  that,  in  fine,  he  was  a  usurper  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  Then  they  proceeded  to  elect  to  the  | 
m  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  eventually,  notwithstand- 
ing his  entreaties  and  tears,  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
office.  During  these  proceedings  Meletius  died,  and 
Gregory  of  Naziarutum  succeeded  him  as  presidetit  of 
the  council.  He  endeavored  with  all  his  powers  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Paulinu*  in  the  sec  of  Antioch, 
with  the  view  of  appeasing  the  divisions  of  that  Church ; 
bat  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  bishop*  of  Mace- 
donia and  of  Egypt  (who  had  now  arrived)  vehemently 
opposed  his  designs,  objecting  also  to  his  election,  upon 
the  ground  that,  being  already  bishop  of  another  see,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  translated  to  that  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  consequence  of  this,  Gregory  formed  the  res- 
olution to  entreat  the  fathers  to  permit  him  to  resign 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  he  in  the  end  did,  and 
Xectarius  was  elected  in  his  room.  During  this  inter- 
val Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  presided  over  the 
council;  but  Nectarius,  immediately  after  his  election, 
look  that  office  upon  himself.  Now,  Nectarius  bad  been 
i  priest  in  the  latter  city,  but  so  far  from  having  passed 
through  the  inferior  degrees,  as  the  canons  direct,  be 
had  not  been  even  baptized. 

Seven  canons  and  a  creed  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor  by  the  assembled  fathers  for  con- 
tinuation, at  the  close  of  their  labors.  Whether  any 
canons  have  been  lost  seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt. 
Socrates  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  patriarchs  as 
one  of  the  things  done  by  this  council;  and  the  Arabic 
paraphrase,  under  a  separate  heading,  "  concerning  the 
order  of  the  prelates,  aud  their  rank  and  place,"  explains 
this  as  follows:  "  Honor  besides,  and  the  primacy,  was 
granted  in  this  council  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he 
was  made  first,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  second, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria  third,  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
fourth,  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  fifth  "—which  is  the 
©ore  remarkable  as  neither  it  nor  Socrates  omits  the 
canon  ordaining  special  prerogatives  for  new  Rome.  It 
u  one  difficulty  connected  with  these  canons,  that  in  all 
probability  they  were  not  all  passed  at  the  same  council. 

L  Confirm*  the  faith  of  the  council  of  Nlea?a,  and  anath- 
«niiiies  ("extrema  execratione  ac  detestation*  "J  all 
*bo  deny  it,  especially  the  Arlans,  Eunomiaus,  Eudoxl- 
Ksbelllans,  Apollinarlans,  and  others. 

I  Forbids  bishops  to  go  beyond  tbelr  borders,  and  to 
trouble  other  dioceses.   Orders  that  the  bishop  of  Alex- 


andria shall  have  the  sole  administration  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  privileges  (riven  to  the  Church  of  Autioch  by  the 
Nicene  canons  shall  be  preserved.  Orders  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Asian,  Politic,  aud  Thraclnu  dioceses  shall  be 
severally  administered  by  their  respective  bishops,  and 
that  the  synod  of  each  province  shall  administer  the  nf- 
fairs  of  the  province,  according  to  the  cauon  of  Nlcsea 

3.  By  this  cauon  the  primacy  of  honor  is  given  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  after  the  bishop  uf  Home,  on 
account,  as  it  states,  of  the  former  being  "the  new  Rome." 

4.  Declares  the  nullity  of  the  consecration  and  of  the 
episcopal  acts  of  Maximus. 

6.  As  regards  the  books  of  the  Western  Church,  we  hnve 
also  received  those  in  Antioch,  who  confess  one  and  the 
same  divinity  iu  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

«.  Lays  down  a  rule  for  ecclesiastical  judgments,  and 
permits  all  persons  whatever  to  bring  an  accusation 
agoinst  ft  bishop  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  on  accouut  of 
auy  private  injury  or  wrong  raid  to  have  been  received; 
but  in  Charch  matters  it  directs  that  no  accusation  shall 
be  received  coming  from  heretics  or  schismatics,  or  from 
persons  excommunicated  or  deposed,  or  accused  of  any 
crime,  before  they  shall  hove  justified  themselves. 

7.  Gives  direction  as  to  the  manner  lu  which  heretics 
ought  to  be  received  into  the  Chun  h  :  Arinus,  Macedoni- 
ans, Sabbatlans,  Novations,  Ojiartodccimanl,  and  Apol- 
linarlans were  simply  to  be  required  to  renounce  their 
errors  In  writing,  to  annthemnt  i  it  all  heresies,  and  to  be 
anointed  with  the  holy  chrism  on  the  forehead,  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit-  Others,  such  as  the  Ktinomians  (who  baptized 
with  one  Immersion),  Montanisl*,  Sabelllnns,  etc.,  were 
to  be  received  n«  heathens,  L  e.  to  be  catechised,  exor- 
cised, and  baptised. 

SecLabbc,  Condi,  ii,  911. 

Of  the  heretics  named  In  canon  1  the  Seml-Ariana  en- 
gaged most  attention  by  far  here,  from  the  further  error 
Into  which  they  had  fallen  of  late  respecting  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  that  was  ruled  by  this  council  on 
doctrine  was  directed  against  them  exclusively. 

By  the  word  "diocese,"  in  ennon  8,  is  meant  a  tract  em- 
brnclng  several  provinces. 

Most  probnbly,  the  third  ennon,  ordaining  that  iu  futnre 
the  see  of  Coustnutiunple  should  take  honorary  prece- 
dence next  qflcr  Rome,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  bish- 
ops of  Autioch  aud  Alexandria  from  ever  attempting  to 
take  snch  liberties  with  It  again. 

Dionysius  Kxlguus  ends  bis  canons  of  this  conncil  with 
the  fourth.  Traces  of  a  new  series  appear  with  the  fifth. 
It  rnns  as  follows :  "Concerning  the  tome  oft  he  Westerns, 
we,  too,  have  received  those  who  professed  their  belief, 
nt  Antioch,  In  one  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy 
Ghost."  What  was  this  tome  of  the  Westerns  1  Some 
think  it  was  the  synodicnl  epistle  received  from  pope  I>n- 
masns  by  the  Easterns  at  their  second  meeting.  A.D.  88*, 
to  which  they  wrote  their  own  in  rvplv.  Others,  with 
better  reason,  hold  that  it  was  a  synodical  letter  of  pope 
Damasus,  addressed  to  the  synod  of  Antioch  A.D.  378  or 
379.  A  third  view  is,  that  it  was  another  of  his  to  Pau- 
llnns  of  Autioch  some  years  before.  Atbsnasius  sent  a 
letter,  in  the  name  of  his  synod  nt  Alexandria,  A.D.  362,  to 
the  Church  of  Aulh^h.  which  he  colls  "a  tome  "  himself, 
to  which  Pnnllnus  Is  expressly  sold  to  hnve  subscribed, 
and  in  which  the  Indivisibility  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  sabstance  both  of  the  Father  nnd  the  Son  is  as  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  as  It  ever  wns  afterwards.  Through  Euse- 
blus  of  Vercelll.  to  whom  it  wns  addressed,  and  by  whom 
It  wos  lu  dne  time  subscribed,  it  would  find  Its  way  Into 
the  West  and  to  Rome,  os  the  rallying- point  of  the  ortho- 
dox, and  a  bond  of  nnl.m,  uuder  existing  circumstances, 
between  the  sees  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome, 
whose  acceptance  of  Its  doctrine  con  scarce  have  become 
known  to  each  other  before  Mscedonins,  the  ex-patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  commenced  nssnillng  the  divinity  of 
the  third  person  iu  the  Godhead.  Ou  this,  It  would  Im- 
mediately give  rise  to,  and  be  the  foundation  of,  a  series 
of  "  tomes  '  or  epistles  of  the  same  kind  between  them,  in 
which  Constantinople,  being  in  Ariau  hands,  would  take 
no  part,  nor  Alexandria  much,  owing  to  the  banishment 
of  Its  orthodox  prelate.  Peter,  from  A.D.  373  to  87$,  under 
Valens.  Meletius  boo  also  beeu  driven  from  Antioch 
a  year  earlier:  but  bis  orthodox  rival,  Panllnns,  wns 
allowed  to  remain ;  and  this  wonld  account  for  the  cor- 
respondence that  went  on  between  him  and  pope  Damo- 
sns  uninterruptedly  while  Meletius  was  owov,  aud  of 
which  the  promh.ent  topic  wns  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now,  the  synods  of  Antioch  and  Rome  are  con- 
fusedly given  about  this  time,  yet  several  were  probably 
held  at  each  place.  One  thing  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  been  n  greed  npon  at  the  first  synod  of  Antioch, 
and  possibly  Rome  too,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
In  the  second,  nnd  Is  evidently  referred  tobytheConstnn- 
tlnopolitan  fathers  in  their  synodical  letter,  namely,  the 
creed.  In  Its  enlarged  form.  Admit  this  form  to  hove  been 
agreed  npon  at  the  synod  of  Antioch,  in  conjunction,  or 
not,  with  that  of  Rome.  A.D.  378,  aud  the  nse  of  it  in 
the  year  following  by  Epiphnnios,  bishop  of  Snlamis  in 
Cyprus,  as  the  anthorized  creed  of  the  Church,  is  ex- 
plained; nor  Is  there  auy  reason  why  Gregory  Nyseen, 
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if  he  composed  it  nt  all— as  stated  by  Nlcephorus  alone— 
should  m»t  have  composed  It  there.  But  Vuleu*  coming 
to  Autioch  in  April,  to  persecute  tbe  orthodox,  the  prob- 
ability would  be  tli  if  this  synod  was  hastily  broken  np, 
and  remained  in  abeyance  till  A.D.  378 or 879,  when  Itspro- 
cccd i n _  •»  were  resumed  under  Meletins,  and  confirmed 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishops,  aud  with  ita  pro- 
ceedings this  creed.  All,  at  the  same  time,  then  and  there 
subscribed  to  ibe  Western  tome  or  letter  of  pope  Dnmn- 
sus.  Hence,  both  tbe  language  of  the  fifth  Coiistauthio- 
politnn  canon  above  mentioned,  and  of  tbe  father*  who 
framed  it,  in  their  synodical  letter,  where  tbey  say  that 
"this,  their  faith,  which  they  had  professed  there  sum- 
marily, might  be  learned  more  fully  by  their  Western 
brethren,  on  their  being  so  good  as  to  refer  to  'tbe  tome' 
that  emanated  from  the  syuod  of  Autioch,  and  that  set 
forth  by  the  oecumenical  couucll  of  Constantinople  the 
year  before,  iti  which  documents  thay  had  professed  their 
faith  at  greater  length."  Now,  what  they  had  set  forth 
themselves  was  their  adherence  to  the  Ntcene  faith  and 
reprobation  of  the  heresies  enumerated  in  their  first  can- 
on; what  they  had  received  from  Antioch  and  accepted 
must  have  been  the  creed  which  baa  since  gone  by  their 
name,  but  was  certainly  not  their  composition  :  and  what- 
ever else  was  confirmed  there,  A.D.  SIS,  Including  the 
Western  tome.  The  letter  of  pope  Damasua  to  Pauli- 
nas was  written  A.D.  373,  wheu  there  was  nobody  left  at 
Autioch  but  Pauliuns  to  write  to.  The  letter  addressed 
In  his  own  name  aud  that  of  the  ninety-three  bishops  with 
him,  "to  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Bast,"  was  "the 
tome"  received  by  the  syuod  at  Antioch  A.D.  378-9;  to 
which  they  replied  the  same  year.   Both  letters  being  on 

the  same  sul  •• — as  were  the  synods  of  372  aud  37S-0— It 

was  ea*y  to  confuse,  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  synodical  letter  of  the  reassembled 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  38$,  and  their  proceedings 
generally.  Most  of  the  hinhops  who  bad  met  at  Constan- 
tinople, A-D.  3S1.  returned  thither  tbe  following  summer. 
One  of  their  number,  Ascholins,  bishop  of  Thessalouica, 
and  Bplphauius  and  Jerome  with  him,  had  gone  mean- 
while to  Rome.  Being  at  Constantinople,  tbey  received 
a  synodical  letter  from  the  West,  iuvitiug  them  to  Home, 
where  a  large  gathering  was  in  contemplation.  This  letter 
having  been  lost,  we  can  only  guess  at  Its  contents  from 
what  they  say  in  reply  to  it,  coupled  with  their  fifth  canon, 
which  was  evidently  framed  In  consequence.  The  affairs 
of  the  Bast  being  in  Imminent  peril  and  confusion,  they  beg 
to  be  excused  from  going  away  so  far  from  their  i*ees.  Tbe 
most  they  could  do  wi.uld  be  to  send  deputies  into  the 
West.  Cyriacus,  E  isehlns,  and  Priscianus  are  named, 
to  explain  their  proceedings,  which  they  then  epitomize, 
commencing  with  what  has  been  anticipated  above  about 
their  faith,  and  ending  with  the  statement  that  Nectarius 
and  Flaviauus  had  been  appointed  canonlcally  to  their 
respective  sees,  while  Cyril  was  recognised  by  them  as 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  the  same  reason.  Thns  this  let- 
ter explains  the  framing  of  their  fifth  canon,  and  attests  Its 
date.  The  same  date  Is  assigned  to  canon  0,  restricting 
the  manner  of  instituting  proceedings  against  bishops, 
and  reprobating  nppeals4o  the  secular  power.  But  cation 
7,  prescribing  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  In  admitting 
heretics  into  communion,  Is  shown  not  to  belong  to  this 
council  at  all.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  ninety-fifth 
Trullon  canon.  Of  the  creed,  little  more  need  be  added. 
It  was  in  existence  A.D.  373,  having  probably  been  framed 
at  Antioch,  in  conformity  with  the  synodical  letter  of 
Athanosius,  A.D.  372,  where  it  was  doubtless  confirmed 
A.D.  37S-l>,  and  received  more  probably  by  the  fifth  canon 
of  this  council  A.D.  38a,  than  promulgated  separately  by 
the  council  of  the  year  preceding.  Possibly  this  may 
have  been  the  creed  called  by  Cassian,  as  late  as  A.D.  430. 
"peculiarly  the  creed  of  the  city  and  Church  of  Autioch." 
From  the  portion  of  it  given  by  him  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  this  a*  that  of  A.D.  363,  or  any  other  between  them. 
That  there  Is  a  family  likeness  between  it  and  the  creed 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  commented  on  by  Cyril, 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  them.  Oil  this  hypothesis 
alone  we  can  understand  why  no  notice  should  have  been 
taken  of  It  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  and  in  the 
African  code,  namely,  because  it  bad  originated  with  a 
provincial,  and  ouly  been  as  yet  received  by  a  general 
council.  It  was  promulgated  as  identical  with  that  of  Ni- 
cajtt  for  the  first  time  by  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council. 

The  dogmatic  professions  of  the  council  of  381  were 
confirmed  by  Theodosius  in  a  constitution  dated  July  8<> 
of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to  Autonins,  proconsul 
of  Asia,  by  which  the  churches  arc  ordered  to  be  banded 
over  to  the  bishops  in  communion  with  Nectarius  and 
others  who  composed  ft,  the  Eunomians,  Arians,  and  oth- 
ers having  been  deprived  of  their  churches  by  a  con- 
stitution Usued  ten  days  earlier.  It  was  also  received  by 
pope  Damasus,  and  has  been  regarded  in  the  West  ever 
since,  so  far,  as  cectimeulcal.  Its  first  four  canons,  in  the 
same  way,  have  always  been  admitted  into  Western  col- 
lections. But  what  passed  at  the  supplemental  council 
of  382  never  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  or  received 
equally.  It  was  in  declining  to  come  to  this  last  council 
that  Gregory  Nazianzen  said,  In  his  epistle  to  Procopius, 
"that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  avoiding  every 
meeting  of  bishops,  for  ho  bad  never  seen  any  synod  end 


■  well,  or  assuage  rather  than  aggravate  disorders."  His 
celebrated  wraiioii,  known  as  his  "  farewell  "  to  the  coun- 
cil of  381,  Is  inspired  by  a  very  different  spirit 

;  Sec  Mansi,  Concil  hi,  683. 

VL  Held  AD.  38*2,  in  order  to  appease  the  divisions  of 

!  Antioch,  to  which  see  Flavian  us  had  been  nominated  in 
the  preceding  council,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  actual 
bishop,  Faiilinus.  Most  of  the  bishops  who  were  pres- 
ent at  that  council  also  attended  here.  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  the  proceedings,  except  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Flarianus  was  confirmed,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Western  Church  written,  to  excuse  the  Orientals  from 
attending  the  council  at  Rome  held  at  the  same  time. 
A  declaration  of  faith  was  added  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
Blessed  Trinity  as  well  as  of  the  Incarnation.  This 

|  council  further  declared  that  Nectarius  bad  been  doly 
elected  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  according  to  the 
Nicene  canons,  and  it  also  recognised  the  election  of 
Flarianus  to  Autioch.    See  Labbe,  ConciL  ii,  1014, 

VII.  There  was  a  meeting  of  bishops  held  at  Con- 
'  stantinople,  by  command  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  383,  under 

Nectarius,  to  devise  remedies  for  the  confusion  created 
by  so  many  sees  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hetero- 
dox into  those  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  Arian,Eo- 
nomian,  and  Macedonian  bishops  were  required  to  at- 
tend there  with  confessions  of  their  faith,  which  the 
emperor,  after  examining  carefully,  rejected  in  favor  of 
Nit-tea.  The  Noratians  alone,  receiving  this, were  placed 
by  him  upon  equal  terms  with  the  orthodox.  It  is  aud 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Arophilochius,  bish- 
op of  Iconium,  on  entering  the  palace,  made  the  usual 
obeisance  to  Theodosius,  but  took  no  notice  of  Arcadius, 
his  son,  standing  at  his  side  (Socrates,  Mat.  v,  10). 

VIII.  Held  A.D.  394,  Sept  29,  on  occasion  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  church  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  built 
by  Ruffliuis,  prefect  of  the  Pnetoriura.  The  dispute 
concerning  the  bishopric  of  Bostra  was  brought  before 
this  council.  Nectarius  of  Constantinople  presided,  in 
the  presence  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Flavianui 
of  Antioch,  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  Palladium  of  Cosarea  in 
Cnppadocia,  and  many  other  bishops  of  note.  It  was 
determined,  that  although  three  bishops  are  sufficient 
to  consecrate,  a  larger  number  is  required  in  order  to 
depose.    See  Labbe,  ConciL  ii,  1161. 

IX.  Held  A.D.  399,  attended  by  twenty-two  bishops 
under  Chn-sostom,  to  inquire  into  seven  capital  charges 
brought  against  Antoninus,  bishop  of  Ephesus.  As  he 
died  before  the  witnesses  could  be  examined,  Chrysos. 
torn,  at  the  request  of  the  Ephesian  clergy,  went  over 
thither,  and,  at  the  head  of  seventy  bishops,  appointed 
Hcraclides,  a  deacon,  in  his  place,  and  deposed  six  bish- 
ops who  had  been  ordained  by  Antoninus.  Their  pro- 
ceedings contain  a  reference  to  the  canons  of  the  African 
Church.  Strictly  speaking,  this  last  was  a  synod  of 
Ephesus.  Sec  Mansi,  ConciL  iii,  991. 

X.  Held  A.D.403,  by  forty  or  sixty  bishops,  in  support 
of  Chrysoslom,  unjustly  deposed  bv  the  pseudo  council, 
"  ad  Qucrcum,"  because  of  his  non-apj>ca ranee  there. 
Although  Arcndius  had  weakly  confirmed  this  deposi- 
tion, and  banished  him  into  Bilhyuia,  his  exile  lasted 
but  for  one  dtiy,  for  the  empress  Eudoxia,  frightened  by 
a  terrible  earthquake  which  happened  at  tbe  time,  sent 
after  him  to  recall  him,  and  he  re-entered  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph.    Sec  Labbe,  ConciL  ii,  1331. 

XL  Held  in  the  same  year.  After  the  restoration  of 
Chrysoslom  to  his  bishopric,  he  ordered  those  priests 
and  bishops  who,  upon  his  condemnation,  had  intruded 
into  the  sees  and  benefices  of  his  followers,  to  be  de- 
posed, and  the  rightful  pastors  to  be  restored ;  he  then 
demanded  of  the  emperor  that  his  own  cause  should  be 
considered  in  a  lawful  synod.  Sixty  bishops  assembled, 
who  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  last  council, 
vii.  that  Chrysostom  had  been  unlawfully  deposed  in 
the  council  "  ad  Quercum,"  and  that  he  should  retain 
the  bishopric.  See  Socrates,  Hist,  viii,  19. 

XII.  Held  A.D.  404,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Chrysos- 
tom, who  had  been  recalled  from  exile  by  the  emperor 
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and  retaken  possession  of  his  see,  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed  by  the  synod  "  ad  Quercum."  Tbeophilus 
of  Alexandria  was  not  present  on  this  occasion,  having 
bsti  to  fly  Constantinople  on  the  return  of  his  rivaL 
Still,  he  was  not  unrepresented ;  and  Cbrysostom  hail  by 
this  time  provoked  another  enemy  in  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia,  whose  statue  he  had  denounced,  from  the  games 
and  revels  permitted  to  be  held  round  it.  in  offensive 
proximity  to  his  church.    At  this  synod  be  seems  to 
hare  given  attendance  when  the  question  of  his  former 
ii('po*i!inii  «  a*  argued,     liunv-six  uisnops  nan  con- 
demned him;  but  sixty-five  bishops,  he  rejoined,  had, 
bj  communicating  with  him,  voted  in  his  favor.    It  is 
not  implied  in  these  words  that  a  synod  was  actually 
sitting  in  his  favor  now,  any  more  than  during  the  syn- 
od "ad  Quercum,"  the  deputies  from  which  found  him 
surrounded,  but  not  synodically,  by  forty  bishops,  in  his* 
own  palace.  The  fourth  or  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council 
ofAntuich  was  alleged  by  his  opponents:  his  defence 
was  that  it  was  framed  by  the  Arians.  As  quoted  by  his 
:>ii.;:t-.  it  was  differently  worded  from  what  either 
the  fourth  or  twelfth  are  now ;  possibly  there  may  have 
been  an  Arian  version  of  these  canons,  against  which 
his  objection  held  good.    The  synod,  however,  decided 
against  him,  and  bis  banishment  to  Comana,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  says  Socrates— to  Cttcusus,  in  Armenia,  say 
othm-followed,  where  he  died. 

XIII.  HeUI  A.I).426,on  the  last  day  of  February,  when 
Sisinnius  was  consecrated  bishop  there,  in  the  room  of 
Attieus.  Afterwards,  the  errors  of  the  Massalians,  or 
Locnucs,  were  condemned,  ni  me  distance  oi  me  nisn- 
ops  of  Ionium  and  Sida.  A  severe  sentence  was  parsed 
on  any  charged  with  holding  them  after  this  denuncia- 
tion.  See  Msnsi,  Concil.  i%*.  o43. 

XIV.  Held  A.D.  428,  on  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  when 
the  well-known  Nestorius  was  consecrated.  See  Mansi, 
Co»cU.  iv,  543. 

XV.  Held  A.D.  481,  Oct.  25,  four  months  after  Nes- 
torius had  lieen  deposed,  to  consecrate  Maximian  in  his 
place.  This  done,  Maximian  presided,  and  joined  in  a 
Timdioal  letter,  enclosing  that  of  the  Council  of  Kphe- 
sns, with  its  first  aix  canons,  as  they  are  called,  to  the 
t4*hops  of  ancient  Epirus,  whom  attempts  had  been 
made  to  detach  from  orthodoxy.  Letters  were  written 
likewise  by  him  and  by  the  emperor  to  pope  Cclestine, 
Cyril,  and  other  bishops,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  el- 
evation, at  which  all  expressed  themselves  well  pleased. 
Another  synod  appears  to  have  been  held  by  him  the 
rear  following,  for  restoring  peace  between  his  own 
church  and  that  of  Antioch.  See  Mausi,  Concil.  v,  257- 
292. 1045-1050. 

XVI.  Held  A.T>.  443,  probably  to  consider  the  case 
of  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Perrhe,  on  the  Euphrates,  after- 
wards deposed  at  Antioch  under  Domnua.  See  Mansi, 
Court/,  vi,  463. 

XVII.  Held  A.D.  448,  Nov.  8,  under  Flavian,  to  in- 
quire  into  a  dispute  between  Floreutius,  metropolitan 
of  Sardis,  and  two  of  his  suffragans;  but  while  sitting, 
it  was  called  upon  by  Euscbius,  bishop  of  Dory  Ile- 
um, one  of  its  members,  who  had,  as  a  layman,  de- 
nounced Nestorius,  to  summon  Eutyches,  archimandrite 
of  a  convent  of  three  hundred  monks,  and  as  resolute 
*n  opponent  of  Nestorius  as  himself,  on  a  charge  that 
be  felt  obliged  to  press  against  bim.  The  charge  was 
that  be  recognised  but  one  nature  in  Christ.  Messen- 
gers were  despatched  to  invite  Eutyches  to  peruse  what 
Easebius  bad  alleged  against  him.  A  reply  was  broupht 
subsequently  from  Eutyches,  that  he  refused  to  quit  his 
monastery.  A  second"  and  third  citation  followed  in 
socceasion.  Then  he  promised  attendance  within  a 
•eek.  At  last  he  appeared,  made  profession  of  his 
faith,  and  was  condemned  —  thirty-two  bishops  and 
iweotv-three  archimandrites  subscribing  to  his  deposi- 
tion from  the  priesthood  and  monastic  dignity.  The 
proceedings  occupied  altogether  seven  sessions,  the  last 
of  which  was  held  Nov.  22.    Its  acta  were  recited  in  a 

of  the  year  following  at 


nople ;  at  Ephesus,  also,  the  year  following,  under  Di- 
oscorus ;  and  again,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  Sec  Mansi,  Concil.  vi,  495,  649 ;  Labbe, 
Concil.  iii,  1466. 

XVIII.  Held  A.D.  449,  April  8,  of  thirty  bishops  un- 
der Thalamus,  archbishop  of  Ctesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  re-consider  the  sentence 
passed  on  Eutyches  by  the  council  under  Flavian,  on  a 
representation  from  the  former  that  ita  acts  had  been 
falsified.  This,  however,  was  proved  untrue.  Another 
session  was  held  April  27,  on  a  second  petition  from 
Eutyches,  to  have  the  statement  of  the  official  or  silen- 
tiary,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  council  under 
Flavian,  taken  down.  This  officer  declared  to  having 
seen  the  instrument  containing  his  deposition  before 
the  session  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  on.  The 
acts  of  this  council  are  likewise  preserved  in  the  first 
session  of  that  of  Chalcedon.  See  Mansi,  Condi  vi, 
503,  753. 

XIX.  Held  A.D.  450,  at  which  Anatolius  was  or- 
dained bishop ;  and  at  which,  some  months  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  his  suffragans  and  clergy,  he  made  profes- 
sion of  his  faith  and  subscribed  to  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Leo  to  his  predecessor  Flavian,  in  the  presence  of 
four  legates  from  Rome,  charged  to  obtain  proofs  of  his 
orthodoxy.  See  Mansi,  OrncU.  vi,  509.  All  the  bishops, 
abbots,  priests,  and  deacons  at  the  time  in  Constantino- 
ple were  present,  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  together 
with  their  dogmas,  were  anathematized.  The  pope's 
legates  returned  thanks  to  God  that  all  the  Church  was 
thus  unanimous  in  the  true  faith.  Several  of  the  bish- 
ops who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  Dioscorus  in 
the  Latrocinium  were  present  in  this  assembly,  and 
having  testified  their  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done, 
desired  to  condemn  the  act  with  its  authors,  in  order  to 
be  received  back  into  the  communion  of  the  Church; 
they  were  subsequently  received  into  communion,  and 
restored  to  the  government  of  their  respective  churches. 
See  Labbe,  Concil.  iii,  1475. 

XX.  Held  A.D.  457,  under  Anatolius,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  whom  he  had  just  crowned,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  petitions  that  had  arrived  from  Alexan- 
dria for  and  against  Timothy  Jilurus,  who  had  been 
installed  bishop  there  by  the  opponents  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
store peace.  The  council  anathematized  J&Iurus  and 
his  party.    See  Mansi,  Concil.  vii,  521,  869. 

XXI.  Held  A.D.  459,  under  Gennadius.  Eighty-one 
bishops  subscribed  to  its  synodical  letter,  still  extant,  in 
which  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is 
cited  with  approval  against  some  simoniacal  ordina- 
tions recently  brought  to  light  to  Galatia.  See  Mansi, 
Concil.  vii,  911. 

XXII.  Held  A.D.  478, under  Acacius,  in  which  Peter, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  surnamed  the  Fuller,  Paul  of  Ephe- 
sus, and  John  of  Apamea,  were  condemned ;  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  Simplicus,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  acquaint 
him  with,  and  request  him  to  concur  in,  their  condem- 
nation. A  letter  was  addressed  at  the  same  time  by 
Acacius  to  Peter  the  Fuller  himself,  rebuking  him  for 
having  introduced  the  clause  "  Who  was  crucified  for 
us"  into  the  Trisagion,  or  hymn  to  the  Trinity.  This 
letter  has  been  printed  as  issued  from  a  synod  five 
years  biter,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  no  such  synod.  See 
Mansi,  Concil.  vii,  1017  sq. 

XXIII.  Held  A.D. 492,  under  Euphemius,  in  favor  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  but  as  he  declined  removing 
the  name  of  his  predecessor,  Acacius,  from  the  sacred 
diptychs,  be  was  not  recognised  as  bishop  by  popes 
Felix  and  Gelasius,  to  whom  he  transmitted  its  acts, 
though  his  orthodoxy  was  allowed.  See  Mansi,  Concil. 
vii,  1175. 

XX IV.  Held  A.D.  496,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
I,  in  which  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno  was  confirmed, 

Euphemius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  deposed,  and  Mace- 
donius,  the  second  of  that  name  who  had  presided  there, 
See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  186. 
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XXV.  Held  A.D.  498,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ants- 
tasius  I,  in  which  Flavian,  the  second  bishop  of  Antioch 
of  that  name,  and  Philoxenua  «>f  Hierapolis,  took  the 
lead :  condemning  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon  and  all  who 
opposed  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  or  would  not  accept 
the  interpolated  clause  "Who  was  crucitied  for  us,"  in 
the  Trisagion.  But  it  seems  probable  that  this  coun- 
cil took  place  a  year  later,  and  that  another  bad  met  a 
year  earlier,  under  Macedonius,  less  hostile  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ctialcedon  than  this,  and  of  which  this  was  the 
reaction.    See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  197. 

XXVI.  Held  A.D.  518,  July  20,  by  order  of  the  cm- 
peror  Justin,  at  which  the  names  of  the  councils  of 
Xiae.%  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalccdon ;  of 
Leo  of  Home,  with  Euphemius  and  Macedonius  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  restored  in  the  sacred  diptychs ;  and 
Severus  and  all  other  opponents  of  the  fourth  council 
anathematized.  Count  (Jratus  was  despatched  to  Rome 
by  the  emperor  with  letters  from  himself  and  the  patri- 
arch to  pope  Hormisdas,  hoping  that  peace  might  under 
these  circumstances  be  restored  between  them.  The 
Easterns  had  to  anathematize  Acacius  of  Constantino- 
ple by  name,  and  to  erase  his  and  the  names  of  all  oth- 
ers, Euphemius  and  Macedonius  included,  who  had  not 
erased  his  previously,  from  the  sacred  diptychs,  before 
the  pope  would  readmit  them  to  his  communion.  See 
Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  435  sq.;  Labbe,  ConciL  iv,  1586. 

XXVII.  Held  A.D.  531,  under  Epiphauius,  who  was 
then  patriarch,  to  inquire  into  the  consecration  of  Ste- 
phen, metropolitan  of  Larissa»  within  the  diocese  of 
Tbrace,  which  had  been  made  without  consulting  him. 
Stephen,  having  been  deposed  by  him  on  these  grounds, 
appealed  to  Rome;  but  the  acta  of  the  synod  held  there 
to  consider  his  appeal  are  defective,  so  that  it  is  not 
known  with  what  success.    See  Mansi,  Condi,  viii,  739. 

XXVIII.  Held  A.D.  533,  between  the  Catholics  and 
followers  of  Severus ;  the  latter  were  silenced,  and  many 
of  them  returned  into  the  Church.  Sec  Labbe,  ConciL 
iv,  1763. 

XXIX.  Held  A.D.  536.  According  to  some,  three 
synods  were  held  in  Constantinople  this  year:  (I)  In 
which  pope  Agapetus  presided  and  deposed  Anthymus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  this  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian had  already  done,  besides  confirming  the  election 
of  Mennas  in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  city.  Agapetus,  who  had  come  thith- 
er on  a  mission  from  Theodatus,  king  of  the  Goths, 
having  previously  refused  his  communion,  had  unques- 
tionably procured  his  ejection ;  and  he  afterwards  con- 
secrated Mennas,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  (2)  In 
which  a  number  of  Eastern  bishops  met  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  call  upon  Anthy- 
mus, subsequently  to  bis  deposition,  but  previously  to 
his  going  back  to  Trcbizond,  from  which  he  had  been 
translated,  for  a  retractation  of  his  denial  of  two  natures 
in  Christ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  council;  and 
the  death  of  the  pope  stopped  any  definitive  action  on 
his  part.  (3)  Under  Mennas,  after  the  death  of  the  pope, 
consisting  of  five  actions,  the  first  of  which  took  place 
May  2,  Mennas  presiding,  and  having  on  his  right, 
among  others,  five  Italian  bishops,  who  had  come  to 
Constantinople  from  the  late  pope.  The  first  thing 
brought  before  the  council  was  a  petition  from  various 
monastic  bodies  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  emperor,  begging  that  the  sen- 
tence, stayed  only  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  against 
Anthymus,  might  be  carried  out ;  a  general  account  of 
what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope  followed; 
their  petition  to  him  was  produced  by  the  Italian  bish- 
ops present  and  recited ;  after  it  another  petition  to  him 
from  some  Eastern  bishops  on  the  same  subject;  and 
his  own  letter  to  Peter,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  reply. 
Desirous  of  following  out  his  decision,  the  council  sent 
deputies  to  acquaint  Am  hymns  with  its  proceedings, 
and  bid  him  appear  there  within  three  days.  The 
second  and  third  actions  passed  in  sending  him  similar 

,  as  he  could  not  be  found,  his  condemna- 


tion and  deposition  were  at  length  decreed  in  the  fourth 
action  by  the  council  and  its  president,  and  signed  by 
seventy-two  bishops  or  their  representatives,  and  t«o 
deacons  of  the  Homan  Church.    At  the  fifth  and  but 


ferring  to  Peter,  bishop  of  A  names,  Severus,  and  other 
Monophy sites.  All  these  having  been  read,  an  anath- 
ema was  passed  upon  Peter,  Severus,  and  Zoaras,  one 
of  their  followers,  by  the  council  now  sitting,  and  then 
by  Mennas,  its  president ;  according  to  the  order  ob- 
served in  the  fourth  action  in  passing  sentence  upon 
Anthymus.  Eighty-eight  bishops  or  their  represent- 
atives, and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  before, 
subscribed  on  this  occasion.  A  constitution  of  the  em- 
peror addressed  to  Mennas  confirmed  their  semence. 
Sec  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  869  sq. ;  Labbe,  ConciL  v,  1  sq. 

XXX.  Held  A.D.  638  (541,  or  543),  under  Mennas, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  support  of  hi* 
edict  against  the  errors  of  Origen,  denounced  to  him  in 
a  petition  from  four  monks  of  Jerusalem,  placed  in  hU 
hands  by  Pelagius,  a  Roman  envoy,  whom  he  had  sent 
thither  on  a  different  errand,  with  the  express  object  of 
injuring  Theodore,  bisbop  of  Cawarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
surnamed  Ascidas,  who  defended  Origen.  His  edict  it 
in  the  form  of  a  book  against  Origen,  and  addressed  to 
Mennas.  It  was  communicated  to  the  other  patriarchs 
and  to  pope  Vigilius.  The  council  backed  it  by  fifteen 
anathemas  against  Origen  and  his  errors,  usually  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  acts  of  the  fifth  general  council,  with 
which  this  council  came  to  be  subsequently  confused, 
in  consequence  of  their  respective  acts  having  formed 
one  volume.    See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  487  sq. 

XXXI.  Held  A.D.  546,  under  Mennas,  to  assent  to  the 
first  edict,  now  lost,  of  the  emperor  Justinian  against 
the  three  chapters  the  year  before.  Some  authors  pass 
over  this  council,  and  substitute  for  it  another,  supposed 
to  have  been  held  by  pope  Vigilius  the  year  follow  ing, 
after  his  arrival  in  February  (  A.D.  547), at  which  it  was 
decided  to  refer  passing  sentence  upon  the  three  chap- 
ters to  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  about  to  take 
place.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,  125 ;  Labbe,  ConciL  v,  390. 

'XXXII.  Held  A.D.  553,  the  fifth  general  council,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  with  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  for  president ;  pope  Vigilius  being  on 
the  spot  all  the  time,  but  declining  to  attend :  iudeed, 
be  was  not  even  represented  there.  The  cour 
on  May  4,  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  first  and 
sessions,  which  were  styled  conferences,  Eutychius,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Apollinaris  of  Alexandria, 
and  Domnus  of  Antioch  were  present,  together  with 
three  bishops,  deputies  of  Eustachius,  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem;  there  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  bishops,  among  whom  were  five  Africans,  the  onlr 
bishops  who  attended  from  the  West.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  its  causes  and  proceedings,  with  their  re- 
sults : 

As  far  back  as  his  election,  A.D.  037,  Vlglllns  bad 
been  secretly  pledged  to  the  empress  Thet>dora,  who  fa- 
vored the  Monophysite  party,  to  assent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chanters :  and  this  step  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  emperor  nil  the  more  warmly  since  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  condemnation  of  the  Oiiceniste  In  a  < 
cil  nnder  Mcuons  the  year  followiug.  Theodore, 


of  Csssarcn,  n  devoted  Origcnist,  and  friend  of  the 
pros*,  pointed  it  ont,  in  fact,  as  a  means  of  bringing  back 
n  Inrge  section  of  the  Mouophysites  to  the  Church.  Their 
opposition  to  the  fourth  general  council,  he  averred,  lay  in 
the  countenance  supposed  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  writ- 
ings: 1.  The  works  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopauestis; 
2.  The  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  Maris :  and  3. 
whntTheodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrrhu*.  hnd  published  against 
Cyril— the  third,"  however,  he  forbore  to  name — all  held 
to  be  tainted  with  Nestorianlsm.  By  condemning  them, 
he  seems  to  have  expected  thnt  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil that  had  treated  their  authors  so  favorably  would  be 
undermined.  Justinian,  acting  on  his  advice,  had  al- 
ready condemned  them  twice  (A.D.  545  and  551),  and  the 
first  time  had  been  followed  by  Vigiilns,  whose  Jwli- 
ment,  published  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  548,  is  quoted  in 
part  by  the  emperor  In  bis  address  to  this  council  on  its 
assembling.  But  Vigilius  had  (A.D.  547)  declared  against 
coming  to  any  decision  on  the  subject  till  it  had  been  di*- 

and  to  this  be 
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m  ascertaining  what  Indignation  his  Judgment  had 
ciasrd  in  Africa  and  in  the  West,  and  exconimnnirated 
Hearts  tnd  Theodore  for  having  gone  further.  Accord- 
iafiy.  the  emperor  decided  on  summoning  this  council  to 
examine  and  pronounce  apon  them  ;  and  Eutychlus,  the 
CoofUDtliMipolitan  patriarch,  addressed  a  letter  to  VI- 
yiliiu,  which  waa  read  oat  at  its  rim  sea* ion,  May  ,\  re- 
.  ;  him  to  come  and  preside  over  its  deliberations, 
vigilins  assented  to  their  joint  examination  by  himself 
nod  the  council,  bat  tru  silent  about  hla  attendance. 
Three,  patriarchs  and  a  nnmber  of  bishops  accosted  him 
personally,  with  no  better  success . 

At  the  ttcmd  session  or  collation,  a  second  Interview 
with  him  was  reported.  In  which  he  definitively  declined 
attending;  and  even  on  a  message  from  the  emperor  he 
would  nut  undertake  to  do  more  than  examine  toe  chap- 
ters ot  himself,  and  transmit  his  opinion  on  them,  not  to 
tae  woncll.  but  to  blm.  Some  bUbops  of  Africa  and  Illyrin 
1  themselves  to  the  deputation  sent  to  Invite  their 


it  the  third  epilation  the  fathers  commenced  the  real 
-  f  j:  which  th.-v  had  !x»»-n  convened.  The*  pledged 
thwijeirrt  to  the  exact  doctrine  and  discipline  laid  down 
ia  the  four  general  councils,  each  and  all,  preceding  their 
own;  one  and  the  same  confession  of  faith  had  sufficed 
farthetn  in  spite  of  all  the  heresies  ibey  had  met  to  eon- 
ton,  and  should  suffice  now.  All  things  in  harmony 
with  It  should  be  received ;  nnd  nil  thing*  at  variance 
with  it  rejected.  Having  thus  pledged  themselves  to  the 
(north  council  among  the  rest,  the  fathers  proceeded  to  the 
rumination  of  the  three  chapters  In  thelr/owrfA  collation. 
This  was  on  May  It.  Extracts  having  accordingly  been 
read  out  from  various  works  of  Theodore,  both  he  and 
tier  were  judged  worthy  of  condemnation. 


unanimously,  and  were  upheld  obstinately  by  more  than 
three  parts  of  Italy  still.  The  second  Pelagiua,  twenty, 
rive  years  later,  in  his  third  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Istria, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Gregory  the  Great,  then  his 
deacon,  apologized  for  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors 
aud  his  own  therein,  by  referring  to  the  occasion  on 
which  Peter  was  reproved  by  Paul  (Gal.  II,  11).  Greg- 
ory, when  pope,  settled  the  matter  by  affirming  that  he 
venerated  the  fifth  council  equally  with  the  four  preced- 
ing. 

No  canons  seem  to  have  been  passed  by  this  council : 
many  points  connected  with  it  are  still  doubtful :  nnd  the 
documents  published  as  belonging  to  it  greatly  need  re- 


The  next  day,  or  the  fifth  collation,  passages  for  or 
Cyril,  and  others,  were  produc 


J  need  and 

wrk'hed;  and  authorities,  particularly  Augustine,  cited 
in  firor  of  condemning  heretics,  althoogh  dead.  At  the 
dn«of  the  sitting,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  The 


sinst  Cyril,  were  recited ;  on  which  the  fathers 
that  the  fourth  council  had  acted  wisely  in  not 
him  till  he  had  anathematized  Nestorius. 


The  lixtk  collation  took  place  May  19.  During  the  In- 
terval Vigillns  Issued  his  ConMitutum,  dated  May  14,  In 
the  farm  of  a  synodical  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
lowering  and  condemning  a  number  of  the  p<isitlons  of 
Theodore,  but  pleading  for  Tbeodoret  nnd  I  has,  as  hnv- 
iasbeeo  acquitted  by  tbe  fourth  conncil.  However,  the 
council  st  its  tixth  collation  found  the  letter  of  Ibas  In 
<pe*t km  contrary  to  the  Chalcedonlnn  definition,  and 
iUiithematized  it  accordingly ;  but  its  author  escaped. 

At  tbe  tercnth  collation.  May  W  or  30,  a  communication 
vif  read  from  the  emperor  in  deprecation  of  the  Con- 
artfatfmw,  addressed  to  him  by  the  pope,  May  14,  and  on 
wbieh  there  had  been  a  good  many  messages  between 
tbew,  iu  vain,  since.  No  less  than  six  documents  were  re- 
cited, proving  that  Viglllus  had  expressly  condemned  the 
three  chapters  as  many  times;  the  last  of  them,  a  depo- 
Htifm  signed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Carsaiea,  and  a  lay 
d'?nltary.  to  the  effect  that  Vigillns  had  sworn  to  the 
emperor  in  their  presence  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  three  chapters,  and  never  say  a  word  In 
ibeir  favor.  Next,  an  Inquiry,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
respecting  a  picture  or  statue  of  Tbeodoret,  said  to  have 
**tn  carried  about  at  Cvrrhns  iu  procession,  was  reported. 
Lwtiy,  the  imperial  mandate,  which  ordained  that  the 
name  of  Vigillus  should  be  removed  from  the  sacred 
d'ptrchs  for  his  tergiversations  on  the  snbjcct  of  the  three 
chapters  Unity  with  the  apostolic  see  would  not  he 
»dde.  be  thereby  dissolved,  Inasmuch  as  neither  Vigillns 
iw  any  other  Individual  could,  by  his  own  change  for  the 
worse,  mar  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  nil  this  the  coun- 

Finally,  reviewing  at  its  eighth  collation,  June  ?,  in  a 
•  njnlarly  well-written  compendium,  all  that  It  had  done 
;^Tkrt»fy,  and  vindicating  the  course  about  to  be  pur- 
"  ;  council  formally  condemned  the  three  chapters, 
i  them  the  author  of  the  first  of  them— Theodore— 
ting  lis  definitive  sentence  In  fourteen  aunihe- 
•st  identical  with  those  of  the  emperor,  and  In 
•hlch  the  heresies  and  hereslarchs  thus  condemned  are 
yxtted :  Origen  among  the  number,  In  the  eleventh, 
:  '.l-hnot  in  the  corresponding. osc  of  the  emperor.  He 
.ad  t-M-n  previously  condemned  In  the  council  under  Mcn- 
n«  A.D.  838,  as  we  have  seen.  Of  these  anathemas  the 
Greek  Tersion  is  si  ill  extant :  of  almoat  every  other  record 
tfits  proceeding*  the  Latin  version  alone  remains.  Vlgll- 
fos,  tiler  taking  some  time  to  consider,  announced  his  »s- 
wm  to  them  In  two  formal  documents:  the  first  a  decretnl 
<y*tle,  dated  Dec  8  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
the  Consttnlioopolitan  patriarch,  in  which,  as  he  says, 
»fter  the  msnner  of  Augustine,  he  retracts  all  that  he 
tad  eter  written  differently;  and  the 
length,  dated 


tad  eter  written  differently;  and  the  second,  another 
'^tUutum  of  great  length,  dated  Feb.  «8  of  the  year 
t  lowing,  but  without  any  heading  or  subscription  In  its 
en:  f  rtri.  He  died  on  his  way  home,  and  Pelugius, 
!ke  Roman  envoy  who  had  been  Instrumental  In  con- 


Roman 
4*mr.iDg  Origen, 
^!e  the  condemnation  of  the 
Ql,  tn  the  West,  where  they 


n  becoming  pop*,  to 
kT'beeTd "f  ^Vd  " 


to  vlndl- 


all  but 


See  Manai,  CaneiL  ix,  151-631 ;  Labbe,  Condi  v,  41 !,  sq. 

XXXIII.  Held  A.D.565,  at  which  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian endeavored  to  get  the  errors  of  Julian  of  Halicar- 
ii««uk,  a  well-known  Monophysite,  who  maintained  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  body  of  Christ  antecedently  to 
his  resurrection,  approved,  by  banishing  those  who  op- 
posed them.    See  Manai,  Concil,  ix,  706. 

XXXIV.  Held  A.D.  587,  at  which  a  foul  charge 
brought  against  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  a 
banker  of  his  diocese,  was  examined.  He  was  honora- 
bly acquitted  and  his  accuser  punished.  This  may  have 
been  the  synod  summoned  as  a  general  one  by  the  Con- 
atantinopolitan  patriarch  John,  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
title  of  nwumcnical  patriarch,  ami  for  which  he  was  so 
severely  taken  to  task  by  pope  Pelagius  II ;  but  for  this 
no  direct  proof  is  adduced.  This  is  referred  to  iu  a 
letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  that  patriarch,  and  a 
further  letter  of  his  some  time  later,  when  Cyriacua  was 
patriarch,  whose  plan  of  holding  another  synod  for  the 
same  purpose  he  would  seem  to  have  anticipated.  Manai 
conceives  this  synod  to  have  been  held  A.I).  598  (CW 
«7.ix,48l). 

XXXV.  Held  A.D.  026,  under  Sergius,  to  consider 
the  question  raised  by  Paul,  a  Monophysite  of  Phasis, 
in  Lazica,  and  Cyrus,  its  metropolitan— afterwards  trans- 
lated to  Alexandria  —  before  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
whether  one  or  two  wills  and  operations  were  to  lie 
ascribed  to  Christ,  Sergius  pronounced  in  favor  of  one 
operation  and  one  will;  thereby  founding  the  heresy 
called  Monothelism.  The  question  may  hsve  originated 
with  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  in  Syria, 
on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by  Heraclius 
four  years  later.    See  Mansi,  Concil,  x,  585. 

XXXVI.  Held  A.D.  639,  under  Sergius,  and  contin- 
ued—unless  there  were  two  distinct  councils  this  year 
—under  Pyrrhua,  his  successor,  at  which  the  exposition 
of  faith  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  favorable  to  Mono- 
thelism, was  confirmed.  Tarts  of  its  acts,  with  the  "  ex- 
position "  in  full,  were  recited  in  the  third  sitting  of  the 
Lateran,  under  Martin  I,  A.D.  649.  See  Mansi,  Concil. 
x,  673. 

XXXVII.  Held  A.D.  665,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II,  at  which  Maximua,  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Monothelites,  was  condemned.  See  Mansi,  Con. 
cU.  xi,73. 

XXXVIII.  Held  A.D.  666,  under  Peter,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  nt  tended  by  Macedonius  of  Antioch 
and  the  vicar  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  which 
Maximua  was  condemned  a  second  time,  with  his  dis- 
ciples.   See  Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  78. 

XXXIX.  The  sixth  general  council,  held  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall  of  the  palace,  called  Truilv*  from  its  domed 
roof,  ami  lasting  from  Nov.  7,  A.D.  680,  to  Sept.  16  of  the 
ensuing  year.  It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  Pogonatos.  in  consequence  of  a  request  made 
to  him  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  permit 
their  removing  from  the  sacred  diptychs  the  name  of 
pope  Vitalian,  lately  deceased,  while  they  were  for  re- 
taining that  of  Honorius.  In  short,  they  wished  to 
commemorate  none  of  the  popes  after  Honorius  till 
some  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  their  own  sees 
and  his  had  been  settled,  and  some  newly-coined  words 
explained.  Don  us  dying  before  this  letter  could  reach 
Rome,  it  was  complied  with  at  once  by  his  successor, 
Agatho,  who  sent  three  bishops,  on  behalf  of  his  synod, 
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subsequently  became  pope  as  John  V— in  his  own  name, 

to  Constantinople,  "  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
holy  churches  of  God."  On  hearing  from  the  "  oecu- 
menical pope,"  as  he  styles  him,  to  that  effect,  the  em- 
peror issued  his  summons  to  George,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople— whom  he  styles  oecumenical  patriarch — 
and  through  him  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  get 
ready  to  come  to  the  council  with  their  respective  bish- 
ops and  metropolitans.  Mansuetus,  metropolitan  of 
Milan,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  Roman  synod  under 
Agatho,  sent  a  synodical  letter  and  profession  of  faith 
on  behalf  of  his  own  synod,  and  Theodore,  bishop  or 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
same  synod,  a  presbyter,  to  represent  him  personally. 
The  number  of  bishops  actually  present,  it  is  said,  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  though  the  extant  sub- 
script ions  are  under  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Thirteen 
officers  of  the  court  were  there  likewise,  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  who  attended  in  person,  and  were  ranged 
round  him— on  his  left  were  the  representatives  of  the 
pope  and  his  synod,  of  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and 
of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  then  Basil,  bishop  of 
Gortyna,  in  Crete,  and  the  remaining  bishops  "subject 
to  Rome" — his  right  being  occupied  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  a  presbyter  representing 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  biahop  of  Ephesua,  and 
the  remaining  bishops  subject  to  Constantinople. 


actions  or  sessions,  as  follows : 


ined 


1  (Nov. 7,080).  The  legates  of  Agnthohnving 
of  the  novel  teaching  of  four  patriarchs  of  Com 
and  two  other  primates,  that  bad  for  forty-six  years  or  more 
troubled  the  whole  Church,  iu  attributing  one  will  and 
operation  to  the  Incarnate  Word,  Mnairin*,  patriarch  of 
Antioch, and  two  suffragans  of  the  see  of  Constantinople 
favorable  to  this  dogma,  briefly  replied  that  they  had  pot 
oat  no  new  terms,  but  ouly  believed  and  taught  what  they 
had  received  from  general  councils  and  from  the  holy  fa- 
ther* on  the  point  In  question,  particularly  the  patriarchs 
of  CoiixUutiuople  and  Alexandria,  named  by  their  op- 
potiewiis  and  Ilonnriiis,  foi  merly  po|>e  of  elder  Rome, 
wberenpon  the  chartophylax,  or  keener  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  fetch 
the  books  of  the  (ecumenical  council*  from  the  library  of 
the  patriarch.  As  nothing  wa»  said  of  tbe  act*  of  the  first 
and  second  councils  on  this  occasion,  we  mnst  infer  they 

n  lost  previously.  The  chartophylax  was  told  to 
what  he  had  brought ;  and  immediately  two  vol- 
the  acta  of  the  third  council  were  recited  by  Ste- 
phen, a  presbyter  of  Antioch  In  waiting  on  Mitcarlus,  who 
forthwith  contended  that  some  of  Cyril's  expressions  were 
favorable  to  him. 

2  (Nov.  10).  Two  volnme*  of  tbe  nets  of  the  fonrtb  coun- 
cil were  read,  when  the  legates  of  Agatho  pointed  out 
that  two  operations  were  attributed  to  Christ  by  r 


3  (Nov.  18>  Two  volume*  of  the  acts  of  the  fifth  council 
were  read,  when  the  legate*  protested  that  two  letters  of 
pope  V  igi  litis,  con  taincdiu  the  *econd  volume,  had  been  in- 
terpolated, and  that  a  discourse  attributed  in  the  flr*t  to 
Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constautinople,  waa  spnrlou*.  This 
last  having  been  proved  on  the  spot  from  luternal  evi- 
dence, its  recital  was  stopped,  the  emperor  directing  fur- 
ther inquiry  to  be  made  respecting  the  letters  of  the 

a  (Nov.  15).  Two  letters  from  Agatho  were  recited — one 
to  the  emperor.  In  hla  owu  name,  the  other  to  the  council, 
In  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  synod  of  otie  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bishops,  assembled  under  him  at  Home,  previ- 
ously to  the  departure  of  hi*  legate*.  The  burden  of  both 
is  the  same,  namely,  that  what  had  been  defined  as  of  faith 
bv  the  five  general  council*  preceding  It  was  the  summit 
of  his  ambition  to  keep  inviolate.  Several  passage*  In 
tbe  Latin  version  of  these  letters,  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Church  of  Itome,  are  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Either, 
therefore,  they  have  been  interpolated  iu  tbe  oue,  or  sop- 
pres*ed  in  tbe  other. 

6  (Dec.  10).  Two  papers  were  exhibited  by  Macarins,  and 
recited,  of  which  the  first  was  headed,  "Testimonies  from 
the  holy  fathers  confirmatory  of  there  being  one  will  in 
Christ,  which  Is  also  that  of  the  Father  aud  the  Holy 
Ghost" 

0  (Feb.  12,  (£1).  A  third  paper  from  Mncarius,  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  other  two,  having  been  read,  the  sealing  of 
all  three  wns  commanded  by  the  emperor,  nud  Intrusted  to 
his  own  official*  aud  those  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Rome 
aud  Constantinople.  On  the  legates  affirming  that  the  quo- 
tations contained  In  them  had  not  been  fairly  made,  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  works  cited  were  ordered  to  he 
brought  from  tbe  patriarchal  library  to  compare  with 


T  (Feb.lS).  A  paper  headed  "Testimonies  from  the  holy 
fathers  demonstrating  two  wills  and  operations  iu  Christ r' 
was  produced  by  the  legates,  aud  read.  Appended  to  it 
weie  pa**agea  from  tbe  writiuga  of  heretic*,  iu  which  but 
one  will  and  operation  was  taught.  This  paper  also  wis 
ordered  to  be  sealed,  by  tbe  emperor. 

8  (March  7).  The  passages  nddoced  by  Agatho  from  tbe 
fathers,  and  by  his  synod,  in  fkvoroftwo  wills  and  opera- 
tions, having  been  examined  and  confirmed,  were  pro- 
nounced conclusive  by  all  present  except  Macarins;  and 
the  petition  to  have  the  name  of  Vitaliun  era*ed  from  tbe 
diptych*  was  withdrawn  by  George,  the  existing  path- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  amid  great  applnuae.  Macarior 
being  then  called  upou  to  matte  hi*  profession,  proved 
himself  a  Monothelite;  and  was  convicted  of  having 
quoted  nnfalrly  from  the  fathers  iu  his  papera,  to  support 
hla  views. 

0  (Murch  6).  Examinntion  of  tbe  papera  of  Mncanoj 
having  been  completed,  he  aud  bis  presbyter  Stephen 
were  formally  deposed  as  heretic*  by  the  council. 

10  (March  if*).  The  paper  exhibited  by  the  legatee  was 
taken  in  band ;  and  after  a  most  interesting  comparison 
between  It  aud  the  antheutlc  works  iu  the  patriarchal 
library,  was  declared  thoroughly  correct  In  its  citations ; 
a  profewiou  of  faith  was  received  from  the  bishop  of 
N i comed i a  and  some  others,  iu  which  Monothelism  was 
abjured. 

11  (March  20).  A  long  and  remarkable  profession  of  faith, 
con  tinned  In  a  synodical  letter  of  Soph  run  ins,  late  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  nud  the  first  to  oppose  Monothelism,  was  re- 
cited ;  and  after  it,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  legates,  some 
more  writings  of  Ma  curia*,  eluce  come  to  hand,  that 
proved  full  of  heresy. 

12  (March  22).  Several  more  documents  belonging  to  M*. 
car  in*  hnviug  been  received  from  the  emperor  through  one 
of  bia  officers,  which  he  professed  not  to  have  read  himself, 
some  were  looked  through  and  pronounced  irrelevant, 
bnt  three  letters  were  recited  at  length,  two  from  Sergio?, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  aud  one  from  pope  Honohns 
In  reply  to  one  of  these.  Search  iu  the  patriarchal  ar- 
cbivea  and  proper  Investigation  placed  the  genuineness  of 
all  three  beyond  doubt.  A  suggestion  brought  from  tbe 
emperor,  that  Mncarius  should  be  restored  lu  the  event  of 
his  recatitiug,  was  peremptorily  declined  by  the  council. 

18  (March  28).  Both  tbe  letters  of  Sergins  before  men- 
tinned  and  that  of  Houorins  to  him  were  declared  hetero- 
dox :  and  he  and  his  successors,  Pyrrhus,  Peter,  and  Paul, 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore,  bisbop  of  Pharnn — 
on  all  of  whom  Agatho  bad  passed  sentence  previously— 
with  Houorins,  whom  Agntho  bad  passed  over,  were  dehu- 
itivcly  cast  out  of  the  Church  —  the  ouly  sentence  of  the 
kind  ever  decreed  against  any  pope.  Finally, search  having 
been  made  for  all  other  works  of  tbe  same  kind  iu  the 
a i chives,  all  that  conld  be  found  were  brought  out  and 
recited.  A  large  number  were  pronounced  heretical,  and 
burned  as  such.  Letters  of  Thomas,  John,  aud  Const  an* 
tine,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  were  read  likewise, 
but  their  orthodoxy  waa  allowed. 

14  (April  1).  Returning  to  tbe  letters  of  pope  Vigilins  thai 
had  been  railed  In  question,  it  was  ascertained  by  careful 
Inquiry  that  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  fifth  council  bad 
been  tampered  with  ;  in  one  case  by  inserting  tbe  paper 
attributed  to  Menuas,  in  the  other  by  interpolating  tbe 
letters  of  Vigilins,  in  support  of  heresy.  Tbe  council  or- 
dered both  falsirlcations  to  be  cancelled, besides  anathema- 
tizing them  nnd  their  authors.  A  sermon  of  Athanasins 
was  produced  bv  the  bishop  of  Cyprus,  iu  which  the  doc- 
trine of  two  M  il  Ik  in  Christ  waa  clearly  laid  down.  At 
this  sitting  Theophaues,  the  new  patriarch  of  Antioch,  ia 
flrst  named  among  those  present. 

15  (April  20).  Polychronins,  a  pres-byter,  undertaking  to 
raise  a  dead  man  to  life  in  support  or  his  heretical  views, 
and  failing,  was  condemned  as  au  impostor,  and  deposed. 

10  (Aug.  9).  <  o ;  i -tan tine,  another  presbyter,  affecting  to 
have  devised  some  formula  calculated  to  reconcile  Monoth- 
eism with  orthodoxy,  was  proved  lu  agreement  with  Ma- 
carins, and  similarly  condemned-  lu  conclusion,  all  who 
had  been  condemned  were  anathematized,  oue  after  tbe 
other,  by  name,  amid  cheers  for  the  orthodox. 

17  (Sept.  11).  Tbe  previous  acta  of  tbe  council  were  read 
over,  and  its  definition  of  faith  published  for  tbe  first  time 

IS  (Sept.  10).  The  definition  having  been  once  more  pul»- 
lished.wos  signed  by  all  present,  and  received  the  assent  i.f 
the  emperor  on  the  spot,  amid  the  usual  acclamations  and 
reprobations.  It  consisted  of  three  parte:  &  An  Intro- 
duction, proclaiming  entire  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
council  with  the  five  previou*  councils,  nnd  acceptance  of 
the  two  creeds  promulgated  by  them  as  one.  b.  Recital 
of  the  two  creeds  of  Nicara  nnd  Constantinople  In  their 
pristine  forms,  c  Its  own  definition,  enumerating  all 
previously  condemned  for  Monothelism  once  more  by 
name,  and  mentioning  with  approbation  the  declaration 
of  pope  Agatho  and  bis  synod  against  them,  aud  in  favor 
of  the  true  doctrine,  which  It  proceeded  to  unfold  by 
conrse:  then  reiterating  the  decree  passed  by  previous 
council*  against  the  framers  and  upholders  nf  a  faith  of 
creed  other  than  tbe  two  forms  already  specified  \  and  In- 
cluding finally  lu  the  same  condemnation  tbe  inventors 
nnd  disfemluators  of  any  novel  terms  subversive  of  its 
owu  ruliuge. 
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Proceedings  terminated  in  a  remarkable  address  to  the 
emperor  on  behalf  of  all  present,  which  was  read  out, 
rhuwinff  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  defined 
by  the  first  two  council*,  aud  that  of  the  Incarnation  by 
the  next  foor,  of  which  this  was  the  last ;  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  request  was  appended  to  It— that  ho  would 
forward  the  definition,  sigued  by  himself,  to  the  rive  pa- 
triarchal sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tfocb,  and  Jerusalem ;  which  we  are  told  exprewily  was 


aeveiuh  council,  ia 
holy 


tie  to  Tarasius,  read  out  at  the 
plicit  enough :  "  I,  too,  receive  the 
ciis,  with  all  the  rules  constitutionally  and  divinely  pro- 
mulgated  by  them;  among  which  is  contained"  what 
turns  out  to  be  the  eighty-second  of  these  canona,  for 
he  quotea  it  at  full  length.  The  first  canon  of  the 
seventh  council, confirmed  by  him,  is  substantially  to  the 


done.  Id  conclusion,  a  letter  was  despatched  to  the  none         '  V  7  It         '        \  ,"UUIH*muu'-v  10  ine 

In  the  name  of  the  council,  inforroinghimThat he  Xld  ?mC  effeCt'    ^  the.  exact  tn,th  »  P«*ably  told  by 


be  would 

receives  copy  of  its  acts  through  his  legates,  and  begging 
that  be  would  confirm  them  in  Tils  reply.  The  emperor,  ou 
bis  part,  exhorted  all  to  receive  them,  in  a  special  edict : 
and,  as  he  bad  promised,  addressed  a  letter  In  bis  own 
name  to  the  Roman  synod,  dated  Dec.  28,  A.D.  «S1  (Agatho 
dying,  according  to  Cave,  Dec.  1),  and  another  to  Leo  II, 
»«m  after  his  accession,  the  year  following,  bespeaking 
their  acceptance.  This  the  new  pope  granted  without 
hesitation  in  the  fullest  manner,  even  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Honoring  as  having  betrayed  the  faith ;  all  which 
he  repeated  to  the  bivhops  of  Spain,  in  ponding  them  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  acta  of  this  council. 

It  is  admitted  »n  all  hands  that  no  canons  were  passed. 
Several  anecdotes  of  this  council  found  their  way  into  the 
West.  Bede  tells  ns,  for  instance,  that  such  was  the  houor 
accorded  there  to  the  legates  of  Agatho  thnt  one  of  them, 
the  bii-bop  of  Oporto,  celebrated  the  eucharist  In  Latin  ou 
Low  Sunday,  in  the  church  of  8t.  Sophia,  before  the  em- 
neror  and  patriarch.  Cardinal  Humbert  asserts  It  was 
then  explained  to  the  emperor  that  unleavened  bread  was 
enjoined  by  the  Latin  rite.  But  the  two  striking  Inci- 
dents of  this  council  were:  1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
"bbhops  subject  to  Rome,"  and  thoae  "snbject  to  Con- 

^S'onIt><"peUaud>  pntr?archea*l!keDd'  *  •aalhema" 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  xi,  189  sq.;  Labbe,  Condi,  vi,  687  aq. 

XL  Held  A.I  \  691,  in  or  not  earlier  than  September. 
The  fathers  composing  it,  in  their  address  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  1 1,  say  that  they  bad  met  at  his  bidding 
to  pass  some  canona  which  had  long  been  needed,  owing 
to  the  omission  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils,  contrary 
to  the  precedent  of  the  four  first,  to  pass  any,  whence 
this  council  has  been  commonly  stvled  the  juinwexf, 
or  ■  supplement  to  both.  It  is,  indeed,  best  known  as 
the  TntUan,  from  the  hall  of  the  palace  in  which  it  was 
bebi,  although  the  sixth  council  had  met  there  also. 
The  number  of  bishops  subscribing  to  its  canona  ia  two 
hand  red  and  thirteen,  of  whom  forty-three  had  been 
frewnt  at  the  sixth  council,  anil  at  their  head,  instead 
of  after  them,  aa  at  the  sixth  council,  the  emperor,  who 
signs,  however,  differently  from  the  rest,  as  merely  ac- 
cepting and  assenting  to  what  had  been  defined  bv  them. 
A  blank  is  left  immediately  after  his  name  for  that  of 
the  pope,  showing  clearly  that  the  pope  was  not  repre- 
sented there;  and  blanks  are  subsequently  left  for  the 
bi.?hops  of  Thesaalonica,  Heraclea,  Sardinia,  Ravenna, 
and  Corinth,  who  might,  bad  they  been  present,  have 
bsen  supposed  to  be  acting  for  htm.  Basil,  indeed,  bishop 
of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  ia  set  down  as  subscribing  on  behalf 
c<f  the  whole  synod  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  then  he 
u  similarly  set  down  among  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Mth  council,  not  having  been  one  of  the  three  depu- 
ties sent  tbitber  from  Rome,  and  afterwards,  in  the  let- 
to  addressed  to  Agatho  by  the  council,  only  signing 
tar  himself  and  his  own  synod.  Hence  there  seems 
little  ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  represented 
Rome  there  in  any  sense.    Anastasiua,  in  hia  life  of 


Sergiua  I,  who  was  then  pope,  says  that  the  legates  of 
the  apostolic  see  were  present,  and  deluded  into  sub- 
r;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  subscriptions  to 
this,  and  of  the  acts  nothing  further  has  been 
Great  controversy  prevails  aa  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  council  haa  been  received  in  the  West : 
ocamenical  it  has  never  been  accounted  there,  in  spite 
of  it*  own  claim  to  be  so ;  and  when  its  canons  were  sent 
in  tix  tomes  to  Sergius,  himself  a  native  of  Antioch,  for 
sotucnption,  he  said  he  would  die  sooner  than  assent  to 
the  erroneous  innovations  which  they  contained.  John 
•Hi  the  next  pope  but  one,  was  requested  by  the  emper- 
or to  confirm  all  that  he  could,  and  reject  the  rest ;  but  he 
*rit  back  the  tomes  untouched.  Constantino  is  supposed 
">  be  the  first  pope  to  confirm  any  of  them ;  but  this  is  in- 
ferred solely  from  the  honorable  reception  given  to  him 
«t  Constantinople  by  Justinian.    Adrian  I,  in  bis  cpis- 


Anastasius,  the  librarian.  "At  the  aeventh "council," 
he  aaya,  "the  principal  see  an  far  admits  the  rules  said 
by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  framed  at  the  sixth  coun- 
cil, as  to  reject  in  the  same  breath  whichever  of  them 
should  prove  to  be  opposed  to  former  canons,  or  the  de- 
crees of  its  own  holy  pontiffs,  or  to  good  manners."  All 
of  them,  indeed,  he  contends  had  been  unknown  to  the 
Latins  entirely  till  then,  never  having  been  translated ; 
neither  were  they  to  be  found  even  in  the  archives  of 
tbe  other  patriarchal  sees  where  Greek  was  spoken, 
none  of  whose  occupanta  had  been  present  to  concur  or 
assist  in  their  promulgation.  This  shows  how  little  be 
liked  these  canons  himself,  nor  can  it  b«  dented  that 
some  of  ihem  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 

I.  The  conucll  declared  its  adherence  to  the  apostolic 
faith,  as  defined  by  the  first  tlx  crcnmenlcnl  councils,  and 
condemned  those  persons  and  errors  which  In  them  bad 
been  condemned. 

x.  The  canons  which  they  received  and  confirmed  were 
sot  forth,  via.  the  eighty -five  canons  attributed  to  the 
npontles,  those  of  Nicssn,  Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea,  Oangra, 
Antioch,  Loodlcea,  and  those  of  the  oscumenical  councils 
of  Constantinople,  Kphesus,  mid  Chalcedon,  also  those  of 
the  councils  of  Snrdica  and  Carthage,  and  those  of  Con- 
stantinople, under  Nectarius  and  Theopbilus;  further, 
they  approved  tbe  canonical  eplstlea  of  Dionysiux  of 
Alexandria,  of  Athnnasins,  Basil  of  Cavaren,  Gregory  of 
Nyi»«a,  Gregory  the  Divine,  Amphilochlus  of  Iconfum, 
of  Timothy,  Theopbilus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of 
Gennadius,  and,  lastly,  a  canon  of  Cyprian. 

3.  Enacts  that  all  priests  and  deacons  who.  being  mar- 
ried to  a  secoud  wife,  refuse  to  repent,  shall  be  deponed ; 
that  those  whose  second  wives  are  dead,  or  who  have  re- 
pented, and  live  In  continence,  shall  be  forbidden  to  serve 
at  the  altar,  and  to  exercise  any  priestly  function  in 
future,  but  shall  retain  their  rank;  that  those  who  bare 
married  widows,  or  who  have  married  after  ordination, 
shall  be  suspended  for  a  short  time,  and  then  restored, 
but  shall  never  be  promoted  to  a  higher  order. 

7.  Restrains  the  arrogance  of  deacons;  forbids  them 
to  take  precedence  of  priests. 

9  Forbids  clerks  to  keep  taverns. 

II.  Forbids  familiarity  with  Jews. 

13.  Allows  (notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch  to  the  contrary)  thnt  married  men,  wheu  raieed 
to  holy  orders,  should  keep  their  wives  and  cohabit  with 
them,  excepting  on  those  days  on  which  they  are  to  cele- 
brate the  holy  communion  ;  aud  declares  that  no  ]»erson 
otherwise  fit  and  desirous  for  ordination  shall  be  refused 
on  account  of  his  being  married,  and  that  no  prom  ire 
shall  be  extorted  from  him  at  the  time  of  ordlnatiou,  to 
abstain  from  bis  wife,  lest  God's  holy  Institution  of  mat- 
rimony be  thereby  dishonored;  orders  further,  that  they 
who  shall  dare  to  deprive  auy  priest,  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon  of  this  privilege,  shall  be  deposed,  and  that,  also, 
any  priest  or  deacon  separating  from  his  wife  on  preteuce 
of  piety,  shall,  if  he  pereist,  be  deposed. 

14.  knacts  that  men  be  not  ordained  priests  before  they 
are  thirty  years  of  age,  or  deacons  before  twenty -five. 
Deaconesses  to  be  forty. 

15.  8ub-deac<>us  to  be  twenty. 

17.  Forbids  clerks  to  go  from  oue  cbnreh  to  another. 

19.  Orders  those  who  preside  over  churches  to  teach 
the  people  at  least  every  8nndny;  forbids  them  to  ex- 
plain Scripture  otherwise  than  the  lights  of  the  Church 
and  the  doctors  have  done  iu  their  writings. 

21.  Order*  that  deposed  clerks,  who  remain  impenitent, 
shall  be  M Hoped  of  every  outward  mark  of  their  clerical 
stnte,  and  he  regarded  as  men  of  the  world;  those  who 
are  penitent  are  permitted  to  retaiu  tbe  tousnre. 

88.  Against  simony. 

83.  Forbids  to  require  any  fee  for  administering  the 
holy  commnuion. 

84  Forbids  all  in  the  sacerdotal  order  to  he  present  at 
plays,  and  orders  such  as  have  been  invited  to  a  wedding 
to  ri*e  aud  depart  before  any  thing  ridiculous  is  intro- 
duced. 

88.  Declares  that  in  some  parts  of  Armenia  water  was 
not  mixed  with  the  wine  used  at  the  altar ;  condemns  the 
novel  practice ;  sets  forth  the  foundation  for  the  catholic 
use,  and  orders  that  every  biehnp  and  priest  who  refuses 
to  mix  water  with  the  wine,  "according  to  the  order 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  sportier,"  shall  be  deposed. 

36.  Decrees  that  the  see  of  Constantinople,  according 
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to  the  canons  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon,  shall 
have  eqaal  privilege*  with  the  throne  of  old  Rome. 

40,  4i.  Of  thorn  who  shall  be  admitted  into  the  mo- 
nastic state. 

42.  Of  hermits. 

48.  Orders  that  the  wire  or  one  who  has  been  raised  to 
the  episcopate,  having  flrst  sepnrnted  from  her  husband 
of  her  own  free-will,  ahull  be  kept,  at  the  bishop's  ex- 
pense, in  a  monastery  far  from  him,  or  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  deaconate. 

53.  Forbids  a  man  to  marry  her  to  whose  children  by 
a  deceased  husband  he  has  become  godfather. 

66.  Forbids  any  to  fast  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
even  during  Lent. 

60.  Forbids  to  eat  eggs  or  cheese  in  Lent. 

67.  Forbids  to  offer  milk  and  honey  at  the  altar. 

66.  Forbids  a  lay  persou  to  administer  to  himself  the 
holy  mysteries,  when  there  is  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
present :  offenders  to  be  separated  for  a  week,  "that  tbey 
may  be  thereby  taught  not  to  be  wiser  than  they  ought 
to  be." 

64.  Forbid*  lay  persons  to  teach,  and  bids  them  rather 
learn  or  others  who  have  received  the  grace  to  teach. 

06.  Orders  all  the  faithful,  for  seven  days  after  Easter, 
to  occupy  themselves  at  church  in  psalms  aud  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs. 

67.  Forbids  to  eat  the  blood  of  any  animal;  offenders, 
ir  clerks,  to  be  depoeed. 

68.  Forbids  injury  to  any  of  the  books  or  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

09.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  enter  the  altar-rails. 
72.  Forbids  marriage  with  heretics. 
78.  Forbids  the  nse  or  the  crosa  lying  upon  the  ground, 

i  by  treading  on  it  men  should  dishonor  it. 
74.  Forbids  to  celebrate  the  Agaptc  in  churches. 
78.  Relates  to  the  manner  or  siugiug  psalms  to  be 
served. 

88.  Forbids  to  administer  the  holy  eucharbt  to 
bodies. 

84.  Orders  the 
exists  any  doubt 
88.  Forbids  to  take  any  beast  into  n  church,  unless  in 
i  or  great  ueed  a  traveller  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
Orders  the  faithful  to  observe  Good  Friday  with 

or  heart,  until  the 

Saturday  night  to 


which  he  had  just  ordered  himself  in  a  second  edict 
against  them.  The  patriarch  replied  by  resigning.  See 
Mansi,  ConciL  xii,  269  sq.;  Labbe,  ConciL  vi,  1461. 

XLIV.  Held  A.D.  764,  from  Feb.  10  to  Aug.  8,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Coustantine  Copronymus,  and 
styling  itself  oecumenical,  or  the  seventh  council,  though 
its  claim  to  both  titles  has  since  been  set  aside  in  favor 
of  the  second  council  of  Nicies,  in  which  its  decrees  were 
reversed.  There  is  no  record  of  its  acts  extant  but  what 
is  to  be  fouud  in  the  sixth  session  of  that  council,  where 
they  were  cited  only  to  be  condemned.  As  many  a* 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  attended  it,  but 
the  chief  see  represented  there  was  that  of  Ephesus. 
Their  proceedings  are  given  in  six  tomes,  as  follows: 


L  They  deduce  the  origin  of  all  creature-worship  from 
the  devil,  to  abolish  which  Go.)  sent  his  Son  in  the  fle»h. 

8.  Christianity  being  established,  the  devil,  they  say, 
was  determined  to  bring  about  a  combination  between  it 


rastlng  and  prayer,  and  c»mpun< 
middle  or  the  night  or  the  great  S 
90.  Forbids  to  kneel  at  church 


111. 

This  council  receives  all  the  a|>ostolical 
fire  in  number,  though  at  that  time  but  fifty 
ccived  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  rejects  the  apostolical 
constitutions  as  having  been  interpolated,  and  contain- 
ing many  spurious  things,  Accordingly,  the  code  of 
the  Eastern  Church  was  authoritatively  settled,  apart, 
of  course,  from  the  one  hundred  and  two  canons  now 
added  to  it,  which  were  formally  received  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  second  council  of  Nicasa,  and 
reckoned  ever  afterwards  as  the  canons  of  the  sixth 
council.  Their  general  character  is  thoroughly  Ori- 
ental, but  without  disparagement  to  their  practical 
value.  Sec  Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  921  sq. ;  xii,  47  sq. ;  Labbe, 
Condi,  vi,  1124  sq. 

XLI.  Held  A.D.  712,  in  the  short  reign  of  Philip- 
picus  or  Bardaiiea,  and  under  the  Monothelite  patriarch 
of  his  appointment,  John  VI ;  at  which  the  sixth  coun- 
cil was  repudiated  and  condemned.  The  copy  of  ita 
acts  belonging  to  the  palace  was  likewise  burned  by  his 
order,  as  we  learn  from  the  deacon  who  transcribed 
them,  and  the  picture  of  it  that  hung  there  removed. 
On  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  indeed,  John  addressed  a 
letter  to  pope  Constantine,  to  apologize  for  what  had 
been  done;  but  its  tone  is  not  assuring.  He  testifies, 
however,  to  the  authentic  tomes  of  the  sixth  council 
being  safe  at  ill  in  his  archives.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  xii, 
187  sq. 

XUL  Held  A.D.  715.  Aug.  11,  at  which  the  trans- 
lation of  German  us  from  the  sec  of  Cyzicus  to  that  of 
Constantinople  was  authorized.  He  had  been  a  party 
to  the  Monothclitc  synod  under  John  three  years  before ; 
but  immediately  after  his  translation  he  held  a  synod- 
most  probably  in  714,  of  which  this  was  a  continuation 
— in  which  he  condemned  Monothclism.  See  Mansi, 
Concil.  xii,  255  sq.;  Labbe,  Concil.  vi,  1451. 

XLHL  Held  A. D.  730,  or,  rather,  a  meeting  in  the 
imperial  palace,  at  which  the  emperor  Leo  HI,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Isaurian,  called  upon  Germanus,  the 
aged  patriarch,  to  declare  for  the  demolition  of  images, 


and  Idolatry  ;  but  the  emperors  had  opposed  his  design*. 
Already  six  councils  bad  met,  aud  the  preseut  one,  follow- 
ing in  their  steps,  declared  all  pictorial  representations  un- 
lawful, and  subversive  of  the  faith  which  they  professed. 


8.  Two  natures  being  united  In  Christ,  no  one  picture 
or  statue  could  represent  Christ  as  be  la:  besides,  hi* 
only  proper  representation  is  lu  the  eucharistlc  sacrifice, 
of  his  own  Institution. 

4.  There  was  no  prayer  In  nse  I 


more  than  of  Christ,  for  Holy  Scripture  was 
HCJilii^t  t>oth. 

5.  The  fathers,  beginning  with  Eplphanlns,  having  been 
cited  at  some  length  to  the  same  purpose,  the  council  de- 
creed unanimously  that  all  likenesses,  of  whatsoever  color 
and  material,  were  to  lie  takeu  away,  aud  utterly  disused 
in  Christian  churches. 


6.  All  clergy  setting  up  or  exhibiting  reverence  to  im- 
age* in  church  or  at  home  were  to  be  deposed ; 


and  laymen  anathematized.   Vessels  and  vestments  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary  were  never  to  be  turned  to  any 
purpose  in  connection  with  images.  A  series  oranat" 
was  directed  agaltial  all  who  upheld  them  iu  any 
or  contravened  the  decrees  of  this  council. 


the  late  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  George  of  Cvprax. 
and  John  or  Damascus,  or  Mansur,  aa  he  was  called  by 
the  Saracens,  were  specially  denounced  as  image-wor- 
shippers.  The  usual  acclamations  to  the  emperor  fal- 
lowed Before  the  conucil  separated,  Constantine,  the 
new  patriarch,  was  presented  to  it  and  approved. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  xii,  575 ;  xiii,  203  sq. ;  Labbe,  ConciL 
vi,  1661  sq. 

XLV.  Held  A.D.  786,  Aug.  2,  by  the  Iconodulists,  but 
broken  up  by  the  violence  of  the  opposite  party.  See 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  1 7'  /  Tarutii. 

XLVI.  Held  A.D.  815,  by  the  Iconoclasts,  under  the 
emperor  Leo;  the  abbots  of  Constantinople  excused 
themselves  from  attending,  and  the  monks  deputed  to 
bear  to  the  council  their  reasons  for  so  doing  were  driven 
from  the  assembly ;  also,  those  of  the  bishops  who  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  dominant  party  were  tram- 
pled upon  and  maltreated.  The  council  condemned  the 
acts  of  the  second  council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  787,  and  de- 
creed that  all  |uiiutings  in  churches  should  be  defaced 
everywhere,  the  sacred  vessels  destroyed,  as  well  as  all 
Church  ornaments.  This  council  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Western  Church.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  vii. 
1299. 

XLVI  I.  Held  A.D.  842,  by  the  emperor  Michael  and 
Theodora,  his  mother.  This  council  confirmed  the  sec- 
ond council  of  Nicsca,  anathematized  the  Iconoclasts, 
restored  images  to  the  churches,  depoeed  the  patriarch 
John,  and  elected  Methodius  in  his  stead.  In  memo- 
ry of  this  council  the  Greek  Church  still  keeps  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent  (the  day  on  which  it  was  held) 
holy,  as  the  festival  of  orthodoxy.  See  Labbe,  Cm- 
ciL  vii,  178.2 

XLVIII.  Held  A.D.  858,  by  the  biahopa  of  the  prov- 
ince  of  Constantinople,  first,  on  account  of  the  banish- 
ment of  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  emperor  Bardas,  to  whom  he  had  justly  refused  cum- 
in union  aRer  having  charitably  warned  him  of  the  scan- 
dal occasioned  by  his  irregular  life.  They  deposed  1'ho- 
tius,  who  had  been  intruded  into  the  see,  with  anathe- 
ma, as  well  against  himself  as  against  all  who  should 
dare  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  patriarch.  This  Pholius 
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was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  of  hia  age ; 
but,  le< I  astray  by  hia  boundless  ambition,  by  hia  arti- 
fices he  procured  his  election  to  the  patriarchate,  al- 
though a  layman,  and  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  As- 
besta,  the  deposed  bishop  of  Syracuse,  Dec.  25, 867. 

Forty  days  after  hia  consecration  he  held  a  council, 
in  which  sentence  of  deposition  and  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  Ignatius  and  his  followers;  and  in  861 
he  convoked  another  council,  at  which  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  (including  the  pope's  legates)  at- 
tended, together  with  the  emperor  Michael  and  a  large 
number  of  lords  and  people.  To  this  council  Ignatius, 
haring  been  cited,  refused  to  come,  protesting  against 
in  irregularity,  but  some  days  afterwards  he  was  seized 
and  forcibly  brought  before  it.  After  a  sort  of  mock 
trial,  he  was  condemned,  and  sentence  of  deposition 
passed  upon  him ;  he  was  then  imprisoned,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  cruelties.  The  pope,  it  should  be  add- 
ed.  had  been  deceived  into  sending  legates  to  this  coun- 
cil, and  the  Utter,  when  at  Constantinople,  by  threats 
*cre  forced  to  yield  an  assent  to  ita  proceedings.  Ig- 
natius subsequently,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  cruelties  which  he  endured,  signed  (or  rather  was 
forced  to  sign)  a  confession  declaring  that  he  had  been 
unlawfully  elevated  to  the  see;  after  this  he  was  de- 
livered from  prison,  and  escaped  from  Constantinople. 
Photius  then  wrote  an  artful  letter  to  pope  Nicholas,  to 
induce  him  to  recognise  his  elevation  to  the  patriarch- 
ate, which  he,  however,  refused  to  do,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome  (8fi3),  in  which  Zachens,  one  of  the  legates 
who  attended  the  pseudo-council  of  861,  was  excommu- 
nicated, the  other  remanded,  and  Photiua  himself  con- 
demned and  deposed.  Upon  this  the  latter,  in  866, 
called  together  another  assembly,  wherein  the  emper- 
ors Michael  and  Basil  presided,  together  with  the  leg- 
ates of  the  three  great  Eastern  sees ;  and  this,  after  hear- 
ing witnesses  against  Nicholas,  the  pope,  pronounced 
of  deposition  and  excommunication  against 
Twenty-one  bishops  signed  this  sentence,  and 
one  thousand  false  signatures  were  said  to  have 
been  added.  After  so  bold  a  step  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  appearances  with  Rome  any  longer,  and  Pho- 
tius wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  Oriental  bishops,  in 
which  he  dared  to  charge  with  error  the  whole  West. 
Among  other  accusations,  he  charged  the  Latin  Church 
with  adding  the  word  "Filioque"  to  the  original  creed. 
See  Labbe,  ConciL  viii,  651, 695, 7S5. 

XLIX.  Held  A.D.867.  In  this  council  Photius  was 
deposed  and  driven  into  banishment,  Ignatius,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  emperor  Basil,  having  been  restored  to  the 


L.  Sometimes  called  the  eighth  general  council,  held 
AD.  869,  by  the  emperor  Basil,  and  attended  by  about 
'.astern  bishops,  and  by  three  legates  from 
IL 


The  conndl  was  opened  (Oct  5)  In  the  Church  of  St. 
&>pbla.  The  pope's  legates,  who  had  been  received  by 
the  emperor  with  the  most  marked  atteulinu  nnd  honor, 
had  the  first  seats  assigned  to  them ;  the  legates  of  the 
patriarch*  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  also  present 
The  first  bishops  who  entered  the  council-chamber  were 
the  twelve  who  had  suffered  persecution  from  Photius  lu 
of  Ignatius :  then  the  pope's  letters  to  the  em- 


peror and  to  tbe  patriarch  were  read,  also  the  form  of 
reeoncJImtiun  which  tbe  T 


Roman  legates  had  brought 


In  the  second  session  (Oct.  7)  the  bishops,  pr 

ab-deacons  who  had  yielded  to  Photius  ap- 
teslined  their  repentance,  urging,  at  tbe  oamc 
the  evils  that  they  had  been  made  to 

Id  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  (Oct  11  and  13)  The- 
ophilus  and  Zachary  were  qnestioned.  The  legatee  from 
Auliocb  declared  that  Photlns  had  never  been  acknowl- 
edged by  tbe  Church  of  Antioch.  Also,  a  letter  from  the 
pope  to  the  emperor  Michael  waa  read. 

Fifth  Mtitm  (Oct  80>  Photiua  himself  was  brought  be- 
fore tbe  council  and  questioned.  Being  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  council  and  to  Ignatius,  In  order  to  be  re- 
ared Into  lay  communion,  he  refused  to  give  a  defluite 
ai-«wer,  and  waa  withdrawn. 

In  the  sixth  teuton  (Oct.  86)  the  emperor  Basil  was  pres- 
ent, and  occupied  tbe  chief  place.  Several  bishops  who 


had  taken  part  with  Photlns  were  Intmdnced,  and  . 
horted  to  renounce  their  schism;  they,  however,  con- 
tinned  firm  in  their  fidelity  to  him,  and  Zachary,  bUhop 
of  Chalcedou,  in  a  long  oration,  defended  Photius  from 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  The  emperor  himself, 
at  some  length,  endeavored  to  persuade  tbeni  to  renounce 
Photlns  and  to  submit  to  Ignatius,  but  they  resolutely 
refused.  Ten  days  were  granted  them  lu  which  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

In  the  seventh  session  (Oct  29),  Photius  again  appeared, 
and  with  him  Gregory  of  Syracuse :  an  admonition  to  him- 
self and  his  partisans  was  read,  exhorting  them,  under 
pain  of  anathema,  to  submit  to  the  council.  Photiua 
merely  answered  that  he  bad  nothing  to  soy  in  reply  to 
calumnies,  whereupon  the  legates  directed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  agaiust  Photius  and  Gregory  to  bo 
read. 

In  the  eighth  teui<m  (Nov.  5)  the  acts  of  the  council 


against  Ignatius,  and  several  of  the  books  written  by 
Photlns,  were  burned  ;  anathema  was  pronounced  against 
tbe  Iconoclasts,  aud  finally,  ••»'«" 
against  Photlns  was  repeated 


of  annthi 


In  the  ninth  session  (Feb.  12,  870),  false  witnesses  whom 
the  emperor  Michael,  at  the  Instigation  of  Photiua,  had 
brought  forward  to  give  evidence  agninst  Ignatius,  were 
put  to  penance.  In  this  session  the  emperor  was  not 
present,  but  the  legate  of  tbe  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at- 
tended. 

In  the  tenth  and  last  session  (Feb.  88)  the  emperor 
Basil  atteuded,  with  his  son  Constantine,  twenty  patri- 
cians, the  three  ambassadors  of  Louis,  emperor  of  Italy 
aud  France,  and  those  of  Michael,  king  of  Bulgaria  ;  also 
a  hundred  bishops  were  present  They  acknowledged 
seven  preceding  ecumenical  connclls,  and  declared  this 
to  be  the  eighth.  The  condemnation  pronounced  by  tbe 
p"I>es  Nicholas  nnd  Adrian  against  Photiua  was  con- 

Twenty-seven  canons  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  previous  sessions  were  read;  they  were  chiefly  di- 
rected against  Photius : 

8.  Enjoins  tbe  worship  of  tbe  sacred  image  of  our  Lord 
equally  with  the  books  of  the  holy  Goepele  (<r«uo  honors 
cum  libra  &  K. ) ;  also  orders  the  worship  of  the  cross  aud 
of  images  of  saluts. 

7.  Forbids  )>ersons  laboring  under  anathema  to  paint 
tbe  holy  images. 

11.  Anathematises  all  who  believed  with  Photius  that 
the  body  contains  two  souls. 

12.  Forbids  princes  to  meddle  in  the  election  of  bishops. 

13.  Orders  that  tbe  higher  ranks  In  each  Church  shall 
be  filled  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  Church,  and  not  by 
strangers. 

IS.  Reprobates  the  sacrilegious  use  made  of  the  holy 
vestmeuts  and  garments  by  the  emperor  Michael,  who 
employed  them  lu  profane  shows  and  games. 

81.  Enjoins  reverence  to  all  the  patriarchs,  especially  to 
the  pope,  and  declares  that  even  in  an  oecumenical  synod, 
any  matter  of  complaint  or  doubt  Involving  the  Roman 
Church  should  be  treated  with  suitable  reverence,  with- 
out presuming  to  pass  any  sentence  agaiust  the  supreme 
pontiffs  of  old  Rome. 

Further,  a  definition  of  faith  waa  published  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  with  anathema  against  all  heretics, 
especially  naming  Monothelites  and  Iconoclasts. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  subscribed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  three  legates  of  the  pope  (the  emperor, 
through  humility,  refusing  to  sign  first),  theu  by  tbe 
patriarch  Ignatius,  and  after  him  by  Joseph,  legate  of 
Alexandria,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  repre- 
sented the  vacant  see  of  Antioch,  and  the  legate  of 
Jerusalem,  then  by  the  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  Con- 
stantino and  Leo,  and,  lastly,  by  one  hundred  and  one 
bishops. 

This  council  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered oecumenical ;  it  was,  indeed,  annulled  in  the  follow- 
ing council,  and  has  always  been  rejected  by  the  East- 
ern Church.    See  Labbe,  Condi,  viii,  962. 

LI.  Sometimes  styled  the  ninth  general,  was  held 
A.D.  879,  by  the  emperor  Basil,  upon  the  restoration  of 
Photius  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Ignatius.  The  legates  of  pope  John 
VIII  and  of  all  the  Eastern  patriarchs  attended,  with  not 
less  than  three  huudrcd  and  eighty  bishops, 

In  the  first  session  Photius  presided :  tbe  legate  of 

John,  cardinal  Peter,  declared  the  pope's  willingness  to 
recognise  Photius  as  his  brother,  and  produced  the  pres- 
ents which  he  had  brought  fur  the  latter  from  Rome. 
Much  was  said  by  Zacbarias,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  and 
others,  In  praise  of  Photius,  which  was  greatly  applauded 
by  the  assembly. 
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In  the  second  atmion  (Not.  10)  the  letter  of  the  pope 
to  the  emperor,  translated  into  Greek,  was  rend,  those 
putt*  which  were  unfavorable  to  Phot  In*  having  been 
altered-  The  council  received  the  pope's  letter  relating 
to  nuion  with  the  latter,  bnt  rejected  thai  which  cluimcd 
Bulgaria  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  obedience.  The 
letter  of  the  pope  to  Photius  was  then  read,  that  pnrt, 
however,  being  suppressed  which  declared  that  Photiua 
onglit  to  have  consulted  him  before  returning  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  asked  pardon  in  full 
council.  The  bishops  declared  that  no  force  or  violence 
had  been  used  by  PboUas,  In  order  to  procure  his  re- 
establishment  in  the  tee,  and  that  all  had  been  done 
quietly  and  in  order;  afterwards,  he  himself  spoke, 
declaring  that  he  hnd  been  elevated  to  the  patriarchnte 
against  nis  own  will,  to  which  the  whole  council  as- 
senied.  This  done,  the  letters  of  the  eastern  patriarchs 
to  the  emperor  and  to  Photlus  were  read,  being  all  highly 
favorable  to  the  latter,  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  law- 
ful patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  inveighing  against 
the  synod  of  809. 

In  the  third  manion  (Not.  18)  the  letter  of  John  VIII 
to  the  Church  of  Constantinople  was  first  read,  then  the 
acts  of  all  previous  councils  condemning  Photlus  were 
annulled,  the  council  declaring,  "  We  reject  aud  anathe- 
matize that  pretended  council  (the  preceding)  iu  uniting 
ourselves  to  the  patriarch  Photlus." 

In  the  fourth  tension  (Christmas  Eve)  the  letter  of  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  to  Photiua  was  read ;  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  council,  which  declared  that  the  eastern 
sees  had  all  along  recognised  Photius.  Afterwards,  the 
articles  of  nuion  were  discussed;  they  were  five:  1.  Re- 
specting Bulgaria,  concerning  which  nothing  was  de- 
termined ;  2.  Relating  to  the  cousecrntlon  of  laymen  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople;  8.  Forbidding  tbo  election  of 
any  person  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  from 
another  Church ;  4.  Condemning  all  the  councils  held 
against  Photius  ;  6.  Bzcommunicuting  all  who  refused  to 
communicate  with  Photlus.  The  lust  four  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

In  the  ri/th  atesfon  (Jan.  ifl,  SSO)  the  second  council  of 
Nlc«?a  was  approved,  aud  received  as  oacumenlcnl  After 
the  publication  of  certain  cauous,  the  bishops  present 
proceeded  to  subscribe  the  nets  of  the  council,  the  Roman 
legates  being  the  first,  who  declared  that  they  acknowl- 
edged Phoiins  to  tie  the  legitimate  patriarch,  that  they 
rejected  the  council  of  Constantinople  iu  S69,  against 
him,  and  that  If  any  schismatics  should  still  scparalu 
themselves  from  Photlus,  their  lawfnl  pastor,  they  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  communlou,  until  they  should  return 
to  obedience. 

The  nixth  wvMion  was  held  (March  10)  in  the  palace, 
the  emperor  Basil  being  present.  Here  It  was  agreed  to 
follow  the  decisions  of  the  seven  oecumenical  councils  In 
drawing  up  a  profession  of  faith  ;  thereby,  iu  fuel,  con- 
demning the  addition  of  the  "Kilioque." 

In  the  *rvenih  and  ta*t  Kssion,  held  on  Sunday,  March 
18,  iu  the  church,  the  definition  of  filth,  agreed  to  In  the 
former  session,  was  read  aud  subscribed,  after  which  the 
council  was  dissolved. 


The  acta  of  this  council  were  subscribed  by  the  em- 
peror. It  was  rejected  by  the  Western  Church.  John 
VIII  very  shortly  after  sent  Marin  us,  his  legate,  to 
Constantinople,  to  revoke  his  consent  to  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  declare  his  concurrence  in  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  previously  passed  against  Photius. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  universally  received  hi 
the  East.    See  Labbc,  Concil.  ix,  324-329. 

LI  I.  Held  A.D.  1054,  by  the  patriarch  Michael  Cseru- 
larius.  In  this  council  the  great  schism  betweeu  the 
Greek  and  Homan  churches  was  (as  it  were)  consum- 
mated. Cajrularius  had  previously  written  a  letter  in 
his  own  name  and  that  uf  Leo.  archbishop  of  Acrida,  to 
John,  bishop  of  I  rani,  in  Apulia,  in  which  he  publicly 
accused  the  Latin  Church  of  error.  Among  other  things 
laid  to  their  charge  was  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in 
the  holy  communion;  single  immersion  in  holy  bai>- 
tism ;  the  use  of  signs  by  bishops,  etc.  To  this  letter 
Leo  IX  returned  an  angry  answer,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil at  Home,  in  which  the  Greek  churches  were  ex- 
communicated. The  emperor,  however,  was  anxious 
to  appease  matters,  and,  by  his  order,  Leo  sent  three 
legates  to  Constantinople,  Humbert,  Peter,  archbishop 
of  Amahl,  and  Frederick,  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Home  (afterwards  Stephen  IX),  who  by  their  own  con- 
duct fully  seconded  the  arrogance  of  the  pope,  and,  in 
1054,  in  the  church  of  Sr.  Sophia,  solemnly  excom- 
municated Michael  Caerulariiis  and  Leo  of  Acrida,  with 
all  their  adherents;  anil,  leaving  a  written  document 
to  this  effect  ufM.ii  the  altar,  departed,  shaking  off  the 


dust  from  their  feet.  Upon  this,  Michael  called  togeth- 
er this  i-nun.il,  in  which  he  excommunicated  the  three 
legates,  with  all  those  who  adhered  to  their  views.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  bUhope  of  Rome  regarded  the 
claim  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  the  su- 
premacy over  the  churches  of  their  own  obedience  wu 
the  true  cause  of  this  rupture. 

LI II.  A  council  was  held  by  Nicholas  III,  the  patri- 
arch, about  the  year  1084,  in  which  the  decree  made  id 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  842,  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  images,  was  confirmed.  Simeon,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  twenty-three  archbishops  and  bishops,  to- 
gether with  many  heads  of  monasteries,  were  present 
The  case  of  Leo,  archbishop  Of  Cbalcedon,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  his  opinion  unanimously  coudemucd,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  abtolute  worship,  and  not 
merely  relative,  was  due  to  the  holy  images.  Leo  him- 
self submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  retracted, 
aud  was  admitted  to  communion. 

LIV.  Held  A.D.1118,  under  John  IX,  in  which  the  sect 
of  the  Bogomili  was  condemned,  and  iu  leader  Basilius 
anathematized  and  sentenced  to  be  burned.  This  sect 
took  its  rise  in  Uulgaria.  Like  the  Ma&salians,  in  ear- 
lier times,  they  attributed  an  excessive  importance  to 
prayer,  aud  walked  about  perpetually  muttering  prayer 
to  themselves;  the  Lord's  prayer  they  repeated  seven 
times  every  day,  and  five  times  in  the  night,  many  of 
them  very  much  more  frequently.  From  this  habit  of 
much  praying  they  derived  the  name  uf  Bogomili,  which, 
in  the  Sclavonic  language,  means,  "  God  have  mercy 
upon  us."  In  their  heretical  notions  they  resembled 
the  Manicluvaus  and  l'auliciaus,  which  lost  sect  arose 
about  the  same  time.  They  affected  an  appearance  of 
extreme  sanctity,  and  wore  tho  monkish  dress.  Their 
leader  Basilius,  a  physician,  had  twelve  principal  fol- 
lowers whom  be  designated  his  apostles,  and  also  some 
women,  who  went  about  spreading  the  poison  of  his 
doctrine  everywhere.  Basilius,  when  before  the  coun- 
cil, refused  to  deny  his  doctrine,  and  declared  that  he 
wa«  willing  to  endure  any  torment,  and  death  itself. 
One  peculiar  notion  of  this  sect  was,  that  no  torment 
could  affect  them,  and  that  the  angels  would  deliver 
them  even  from  the  fire.  Basilius  himself  was  burned 
in  this  year.  Several  of  his  followers,  when  seized,  re- 
tracted; others,  among  whom  were  some  of  those  whom 
he  called  his  apostles,  were  kept  in  prison  and  died 
there.    Several  councils  were  held  upon  this  subject. 

LV.  Held  A.D.  1143,  Aug.  20,  by  the  patriarch  Mi- 
chael Oxyles,  in  which  the  consecration  of  two  bishops, 
Clemens  and  Leon  tins,  performed  by  the  metropolitan 
alone,  was  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  They  were 
further  condemned  as  favorers  of  the  sect  of  the  Bogo- 
mili.   See  Leo  Allat.  Conttit.  1,  f,  U,  cap.  12,  p.  671. 

LVL  Held  about  A.0. 1143.  Nyphon,  a  monk  (who 
had  been  sentenced  in  a  previous  council  to  be  impri*- 
oneo  until  iiinner  e\  luencc  count  oc  procureo  again*! 
him),  was  condemned  for  blasphemy ;  among  other 
things  for  saying,  "anathema  to  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews." He  was  put  into  prison,  and  remained  there 
during  the  patriarchate  of  Michael.  See  I^eo  Allat. 
Conttit.  p.  681;  Mauai,  Cuucit.  xviii;  Baron  i  us,  A  anal. 
A.D.  1143. 

LVII.  Held  A.D.  1156,  under  the  patriarch  Lucas 
Chrysoberges;  in  which  the  errors  of  Sotcrichus  Pau- 
tengenus,  the  patriarch -elect  of  Antioch,  and  of  some 
others,  were  condemned.  They  asserted  that  the  sacri- 
fice upon  the  cross  was  offered  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  and  not  to  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God. 
The' origin  of  this  error  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  of 
admitting  the  Nestorian  doctrine  of  two  \ 
Christ.  In  a  subsequent  sitting  Soterichus 
his  error,  but  was  judged  unworthv  of  the  [ 

LVHI.  Held  A.D.  1261,  by  the  emperor  Michael  I  a- 
leologus,  to  deliberate  upon  the  recall  of  Arsenius  I,  the 
patriarch,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Constantinople. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  follows:  Arseni- 
us (Atuoriauus)  was  a  monk  of  Mount  Athoa,  who  had 
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been  rawed  to  the  office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  emperor,  Theodorus  Lascaria  II,  in  1257.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Michael  I'aleologus  waa,  in  ! 
the  absence  of  Arsenius,  appointed  regent,  and  ahort-  I 
It  after  having  beeti  associated  in  the  imperial  dig- 
nity with  the  young  emperor  John,  Arseniua  waa 
obliged,  against  hia  own  wishes,  to  crown  him;  this, 
however,  he  did  only  upon  condition  that  John  ahould 
bold  the  first  ran k.  Subsequently,  seeing  that  this 
condition  w  as  not  fulfilled,  and  that  Michael  was  go- 
ing on  in  an  ill  course,  he  withdrew  from  hia  see;  to 
which  Michael  immediately  appointed  Nicephorua  of 
Ephesus,  in  12G0,  who  died  within  a  few  months,  when 
Michael  convoked  thia  council  to  consider  about  the 
expediency  of  recalling  Arseniua.  After  some  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  bishops  present 
maintained  that  Arsenius  had  not  lawfully  and  canoni- 
eally  vacated  the  see,  and  others  that  he  had  sufficient- 
ly signified  bis  abdication  by  his  words  aud  actions  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  from  the  council  to 
Arsenius  to  entreat  him  to  return,  which  he  subsequent- 
ly did,  the  emperor  promising  to  forget  all  that  hail 
passed. 

LIX.  Held  A.D.  1266,  by  the  same  Michael  Paleol- 
ogus,  iii  which  the  patriarch  Arsenius  was  deposed  and 
banished.  Arsenius,  after  his  recall  in  1261,  had  given 
aflence  to  the  emperor  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
consecration  of  Nicephorua  to  the  patriarchate  during 
his  absence;  and  subsequently  learning  that  Michael 
had  cruelly  put  out  the  eyea  of  the  young  emperor 
John,  he  had  boldly  excommunicated  bim ;  and,  upon 
his coHtinuing  obstinate,  he  had,  in  a  council  held  three 
year*  afterwards,  entirely  cut  him  off  from  the  Church. 
Upon  this  Michael  grievously  persecuted  him ;  and  upon 
a  false  charge  of  having  administered  the  holy  commun- 
is to  a  Turkish  prince,  he  was  in  this  synod  excom- 
municated, deposed,  and  banished,  and  Joseph  set  up  in 
his  place.  This  caused  a  schism  among  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  most  of  them  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Joseph.    Arsenius  died  in  banishment  in  1273. 

LX.  Held  about  A.P.  1277,  in  which  John  Veccua,  or 
Rooms,  who  succeeded  Joseph  I  in  the  patriarchate, 
made  profession  of  the  faith  as  held  by  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  excommunicated  those  of  the  Creeks  who  re- 
fused to  return  into  union  with  that  Church.  A  long 
synodal  letter  was  written  to  the  pope,  humbly  deplor- 
ing the  division  of  the  two  churches,  acknowledging 
the  primacy  of  Rome,  and  confessing  the  Latin  faith. 
This,  however,  was  not  done  without  great  opposition ; 
ami  a  new  schism  arose.  Sec  Labbe,  ConciU  xi,  1032- 
1037. 

UL  Held  A.D.  1280,  May  3,  by  the  same  patriarch, 
Jobo  Veccua,  at  which  eight  metropolitana  and  eight 
archbishops  were  present.  A  passage  was  read  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Xyssa  (beginning  with  these 
words, "Cum  adduceret  magnus Moyses "'), in  which  the 
fallowing  words  occur:  "Spiritua  vero  Sanctus  et  a  l*a- 
tre  dicitur  et  ex  Filio  esse  affirmatur."  The  word  ex," 
it  appeared,  had  been  wilfully  erased,  and  thus  the  sense 
of  the  passage  was  altered,  which  otherw  ise  would  have 
assisted  towards  the  re-establishment  of  union  between 
the  churches,  since  it  tended  to  prove  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 
The  real  of  Veccua  for  a  reunion  with  Home,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Latin  faith,  brought  upon  him  the  ill-will  of 
the  Greeks.    See  Labbe,  Condi  xi,  1 1 25. 

LXH.  Held  A.D.  1283,  in  which  the  patriarch  Veccua 
was  condemned ;  and  at  a  council  held  t  he  following 
year,  in  the  palace  of  Blacquertife,  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  anion  agreed  upon  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274, 
and  publicly  ratified  by  Veccua,  was  annulled,  and  Vec- 
cua himself  exiled. 

UrUL  Held  A.D.  1341,  under  John  XIV,  patriarch, 
who  presided,  the  emperor,  Andronicus  III,  being  pres- 
ent To  this  council  Gregory  Palamas.  the  chief  of 
the  Quietists  or  Hesvcasta?,  of  Mount  Athoa,  was  cited 
u»  answer  the  accusation  of  Barlaam,  a  Calabriau  mouk 


(afterwards  bishop  of  Gierace,  in  Calabria).  These 
Quictisu  believed  that  by  intense  and  constant  con- 
templation it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  tranquillity  of 
mind  entirely  free  from  perturbation ;  and,  according- 
ly, they  used  to  sit  in  one  fixed  posture,  gazing  at  the 
pit  of  their  stomach  (hence  the  title  Umbilicani,  given 
them  by  Barlaam),  and  pretended  that,  when  so  occu- 
pied, they  could  see  a  divine  light  beaming  forth  from 
the  soul,  and  that  this  light  was  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  same  that  illuminated  Christ  during  the  transfigura- 
tion. The  event  of  the  council,  however,  was  that  Greg* 
ory  triumphed,  and  Barlaam  was  condemned,  and  made 
to  ask  pardon  for  hia  hasty  accusation.  He  subsequent- 
ly returned  to  Italy.    See  Labbe,  Condi  xi,  1872. 

Five  other  councils  were  held  upon  thia  same  subject 
within  the  nine  following  yeara. 

LXIV.  A  council  was  held  about  A.I  >.  1345,  at  which 
the  two  legates  from  Home— Francis,  archbishop  of  Bna- 


man — were  present.  Their  object  was  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  a  union  of  the  two  churches.  As  neither 
the  patriarch,  John  XIV,  nor  hia  bishops  were  capable 
of  managing  the  business,  Nicephorus  Gregoriua,  a 
learned  layman,  was  called  in,  by  whose  advice  they 
avoided  all  discussion  with  the  legates,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground. 

LX  V.  Held  about  A.D.  1450,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  agreed  upon 
at  Florence  in  1439.  Gregory  III,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  deposed,  on  account  of  the  consent  w  hieh 
he  had  given,  as  he  allowed,  willingly,  to  that  union, 
and  Athanasius  elected  to  his  place.    This  was  done  in 

by  the  Latins  at  Florence,  in  order  to  effect  the  union, 
were  dilated  on.  In  the  third  the  question  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  waa  argued,  and  the  Latin 
doctrine  on  that  suhject  endeavored  to  be  refuted.  Iu 
the  fourth  they  discussed  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  authority  claimed  by  the  pope  over  the  Oriental 
and  all  other  churches. 

2.  The  Are  of  pnrcatory. 

8.  The  frnltlon  of  the  saints. 
4.  The  words  or  consecration. 

In  all  of  these  they  differed  from  the  view  taken  by 
the  Koman  Church.  They  then  added  twenty-five  ar- 
ticles of  complaint  against  the  Latin  Church : 


1.  That  they  did  not  paint  the  image*  like  the  i 

2.  That  they  ndapled  secular  luues  to  ecclesiastical 
psalmody. 

&  That  they  permitted  men  and  women  to  sit  together 
In  their  churches. 

4.  That  they  forhade  marriage  to  the  clergy. 

5.  That  Uiey  did  not  pray  towards  the  East. 

«.  That  they  ti^ed  unleavened  hread  In  the  holy  sacrifice. 

7.  That  they  asserted  wliutcver  is  in  God  to  be  sul>- 
stunce. 

8.  That  the  pope  had  that  cross  depicted  upon  his  feet 
which  Christ  carried  on  his  shoulder. 

».  That  thev  allowed  the  bed- ridden  (cHbantnn)  to 
pate  lu  the  holy  mysteries,  and  that  not  with  saf- 


SSS' 


in.  That  they  accepted  money  from  harlota. 

11.  That  they  fasted  on  Saturdays. 

12.  That  they,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
synod,  made  painting*  to  represent  the  Father. 

13.  That  In  crossiug  themselves  they  bejjan  on  the  left 

14.  That  the  |H>pe  aaarpad  a  secular  authority. 

lft.  That  the  pope,  for  money,  absolved  Christians  from 
the  obligation  to  fa-t. 

16.  That,  contrnry  to  holy  Scripture,  they  permitted 
parents  to  make  their  eldest  sons  sole  heirs. 

17.  That  they  gave  to  the  image  of  Christ  nod  to  the 
cross  the  worship  of  Latrla,  which  la  due  only  to  the 
Word. 

15.  That  they  adored  Images. 

1».  That  they  permitted  priests,  iu  a  state  of  fornica- 
tion, to  celebrate  maas. 

20.  That  they  did  not  at  once  anoint  the  heads  of  the 
baptized. 

21.  That  they  did  not  prny  landing  on  Saturdaya  aud 

Sunday*. 


a  v  s. 

22.  That  they  ate  of  things  suffocated. 

23.  That  they  puuished  with  ' 


Hey  | 

erred  in  the  faith 

24.  That  they  did  not  enjoin  those  who  had 
I  injury  to  any  oue  to  aeek  forgiveuesa  of  him. 


those  who 
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The  synod,  which  was  numcrouslv  attended,  ended 
See  Labbe,  ConcH.  xiii,  1865. 


with  the  fifth 

LXVI.  Held  A.D.  15ft3.  A  great  synod,  in  which 
Jeremiah  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Melctius 
of  Alexandria  presided.  All  things  relating  to  the 
fuiindation  of  the  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  were 
confirmed  in  this  council.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  Kicff,  which  waa  then  the  metropolis  of  Russia, 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  about  that  time  Jeremiah  II,  being  at  Mos- 
cow, the  monks  of  that  city  earnestly  besought  him  that 
the  people  and  empire  of  Moscow  might  be  subjected 
to  an  archbishop,  «i roicl<pa\oc,  u  qui  sui  juris  esset  f 
subject,  that  is,  to  no  superior.  This  petition  the  pa- 
triarch at  once,  of  his  own  accord,  granted,  and  con- 
firmed his  promise  by  an  oath,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  deed  drawn  up  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  by  which  the 
new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  waa  erected ;  which  deed 
waa  subscribed  by  all  the  priests  and  monks  who  were 
present  with  him.  Having  executed  this  deed,  Jere- 
miah convoked  a  synod  on  Jan.  26, 1589,  in  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Moscow,  composed  of  all  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  the  empire ;  in  which,  the  liturgy  having  been 
first  said  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and 
the  whole  senate,  Job,  archbishop  of  Kostof,  was  elected, 
and  declared  the  first  primate  and  patriarch  of  the  em- 
pire of  Moscow.  Upon  the  return  of  Jeremiah  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  numerous  council  of  bishops  was  assem- 
bled in  the  month  of  February,  15*3,  by  which  the 
erection  of  the  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  was  con- 
firmed; and  it  was  declared  to  be  just  and  right  that 
the  state  of  Moscow,  strictly  orthodox,  etc.,  should  re- 
ceive ecclesiastical  honors  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  and  for  other 
sufficient  reasons  there  stated.  Then  it  was  settled  and 
decreed  that  the  Church  of  Moscow  should  be  thence- 
forward a  patriarchate;  that  all  Russia,  with  its  tribu- 
taries northwards,  should  be  subject  to  it  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical ;  and  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should 
rank  next  after  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  take 
precedence  of  all  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops throughout  the  whole  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church 
of  Christ.  It  was  further  decreed  that  the  election  of 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  whom  a  fixed  tribute 
should  be  paid.  Job,  archbishop  of  Kostof,  was  then 
consecrated  primate  of  the  empire  of  Moscow,  and  pa- 
triarch. 

LXVII.  Held  A.D.  1638,  Sept,  24,  by  Cyril  of  Bercpa, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  anathe- 
matizing the  memory  of  Cyril  Lticar,  his  predecessor, 
who  died  about  three  mouths  previously,  and  who  was 
accused  of  holding  many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Cal- 
vin. It  was  decreed  that  Cyril  Lucar  should  be  pub- 
licly denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  an  anathema,  as 
well  as  all  those  who  received  his  vain  dogma*.  Thir- 
teen anathemas  were  then  published  against  him,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

1.  To  Cyril,  snrnamed  Lncar,  who  has  falselv  asserted 
that  the  whole  Eastern  Church  is  of  the  *aro6  belief  as 
Calvin,  anathema 

*.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  hclicves  that  the  holy 
Church  of  Christ  can  lie,  anathema. 

8.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  God  has 
chosen  some  to  glory  before  the  fouudation  of  the  world, 
and  predestinated  them  without  works,  and  has  repro- 
bated others  wlthont  cause,  and  that  the  works  of  none 
are  sufficient  to  demand  a  reward  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ,  anathema 

4.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  the  saints  are 
not  our  mediators  and  Intercessors  with  God,  anathema. 

6.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  man  Is  not 
endued  with  free  will,  but  that  every  mnn  has  the  power 
of  sinning,  bnt  not  of  doing  good,  anathema. 
6.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  there  are 


j  but  that  only  two,  1.  e.  ha] 
and  the  eucharlst,  were  handed  duwu  to  us  by  " 
his  gospel,  anathema. 

T.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  the  bread 
offered  at  the  altar,  and  also  the  wine,  Is  not  changed  by 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  nuri  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  auathema. 


8.  To  Cyril,  who  teaches  and  believes  that  they  who 
have  fallen  asleep  In  piety  and  good  works  are  not  as- 
sisted by  the  alms  of  their  relations  and  the  prayers  of 
the  Church,  anathema. 

9.  To  Cyril,  a  uew  IcoDoclast,  and  the  worst  of  all, 
anathema. 

The  loth  and  11th  are  merely  an  amplification  of  the 
h.  and  the  lfth  and  13th  a  recapitulation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  whole. 

The  acts  of  the  council  are  signed  by  three  patriarchs, 
viz.  Cyril  of  Constantinople,  Melmphanes  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Theophanes  of  Jerusalem;  also  by  twenty- 
four  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  by  twenty-one  dig. 
uitaries  of  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople.  See 
Neale,  I  list,  of  the  Oriental  Ckvrck. 

LXVII  I.  Held  A.D.  1641,  by  Partbenius;  eight  prel- 
ates and  four  dignitaries  of  the  Church  attended.  The 
teaching  of  Cyril  Lucar  was  again  condemned,  and  the 
use  of  the  word  /ttTowiatotc  authorized  to  express  the 
change  in  the  elements  after  consecration;  but  thb 
was  not  done  without  opposition,  as  it  was  a  term  un- 
known to  the  fathers,  and  the  offspring  of  Latin  scholas- 
ticism.   See  Neale,  Hut.  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

LXIX  (Cotxcn.  ok  J  assy),  A.D.  1642.  Held  at 
Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  but  commonly  named  the  synod  of 
Constantinople.  Partbenius,  the  oecumenical  patriarch, 
presided ;  and  the  acts  of  the  council  (which  are  in- 
corporated with  and  authenticated  by  those  of  the 
Council  of  Bethlehem,  A.D.  1672)  are  signed  by  twenty- 
three  archbishops  and  bishops,  among  whom  was  Peter 
Mogilos,  archbishop  of  Kieff,  the  author  of  the  Confeuio 
Oiihihloxm  Ecdesiee  Catholica  et  Oriental**,  which,  as 
revised  by  Melctiua  Syriga,  was  formally  approved. 
Most  of  the  signatures,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
added  subsequently,  the  number  of  prelates  actually 
present  being  small. 

The  decrees  of  this  synod  are  contained  in  seventeen 
chapters,  and  the  condemnation  of  Cyril  Lucar  is  more 
fully  expressed  than  it  had  been  in  the  synod  of  1638. 
All  the  chapters  of  Cyril,  except  the  seventh  on  the 
incarnation,  arc  condemned.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the 
Oriental  Church  ;  Labbe,  Condi,  xv,  1713. 

LXX.  Held  A.I>.  1718,  April  12;  the  patriarch,  Jere- 
miah of  Constantinople,  Samuel  of  Alexandria,  and 
Chrysantbus  of  Jerusalem  being  present,  with  the  cler- 
gy of  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  In  this  council 
the  twelve  proposals  of  the  Scotch  and  English  non- 
juring  bishops  upon  the  subject  of  a  union  between  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  nonjuring  British  churches  was 
considered.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  scheme 
were  as  follows  :  In  1716  Arsenius,  metropolitan  of  the 
Thebaid,  in  Egypt,  waa  in  London,  and  the  Scotch  bish- 
op, Campbell,  forming  an  acquaintance  with  him,  was 
led  to  mention  the  subject  of  a  union  to  him.  Arsenius 
entered  warmly  into  the  matter,  and  undertook  to  for- 
ward to  the  Orientals  any  proposals  upon  the  subject 
which  the  British  bishops  might  agree  upon.  In  con- 
sequence twelve  proposals  were  drawn  up,  which  were 
translated  into  Greek  by  bishop  Spinkca,  and  to 
was  added  a  declaration  expressing  wherein  they  agt 
and  disagreed  with  the  Oriental  Church.  The  fire 
poiuts  of  disagreement  were  as  follows : 

L  That  they  denied  to  the  canons  of  oecumenical  coun- 
cils the  same  antborlty  with  holy  Scripture. 

8.  That  they  could  not  pay  any  kind  of  worship  to  the 
Bles-ed  Virgin. 

8.  That  they  conld  not  pray  to  saints  or  arnrels. 

4.  That  they  could  give  uo  religious  veueruUon  to 
Images. 

5.  That  they  could  not  worship  the  host  lu  the  eucha- 
rlst lc  sacrifice 

In  1721  "The  answer  of  the  orthodox  in  the  East  to 
the  pro|K>sals  sent  from  Britain  for  a  union  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Oriental  Church "  waa  transmitted 
through  Arsenius,  who  was  then  at  Moscow.  This  an- 
swer was  the  synodical  judgment  agreed  upon  in  thb 
council ;  it  was  contained  in  a  long  paper,  in  Greek,  ac- 
cepting the  twelve  proposals  and  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, under  certain  explanations,  but  warmly  defending 
the  Greek  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  five  articles  of 
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disagreement,  and  insisting  upon  an  entire 
in  each  of  these  particulars.  At  the  same  time  thev 
forwarded  the  two  declarations  of  their  Church  drawn 
up  in  the  synod  of  Constant inople  (or  Bethlehem),  un- 
der Doritbeus,  in  1672,  and  in  that  under  Callinicus,  in 
1791.   See  Skinner,  Eerie*.  Uitt.  of  Scotland,  ii,  634. 

LXXI.  Held  A.D.  1723,  in  September,  upon  the  same 
subject  as  the  preceding — Jeremiah  of  Constantinople, 
At  ha  nasi  us  of  Antioch,  Chrysaiithus  of  Jerusalem,  Cal- 
linicus of  Heracles,  Auxentius  of  Cyxicum,  Paisius  of 
N'tcomedia,  Gerasirous  of  Nica-a,  l'arthenius  of  Cbalce- 
don,  Ignatius  of  Ttiessslonica,  Arsenitis  of  Pruss,  Theoc- 
tistu*  of  Polypolis,  and  Callinicus  of  Varna  being  pres- 
ent. Upon  the  receipt  of  the  synodical  judgment  of 
the  last  council,  the  English  bishops,  in  a  synod  held 
■t  London,  in  May,  1722,  drew  up  a  reply  defending 
their  former  position  by  appropriate  passages  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  from  the  fathers,  and  concluding  with  the 
following  proposal : 

"If  onr  liberty,  therefore,  is  left  as  in  the  Instances 
above  mentioned ;  If  the  oriental  patriarchs  nnd  bishops 
will  authentically  declare  us  not  obliged  to  the  Invocation 
"f  faints  and  angels,  the  worship  of  imnees  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host ;  if  they  please  publicly  and  suthorita- 
tirely,  by  sn  instrument  under  ibelr  hands,  to  pronounce 
n»  perfectly  disengaged  iu  these  particulars,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  their  churches  and  In  our  own: 
these  relaxing  concessions  allowed,  we  hope,  may  answer 
theovertores  on  both  sides,  nnd  conciliate  a  union." 

In  the  present  council  this  second  communication  of 
the  British  bishops  was  considered,  and  a  final  answer 
drawn  up  and  forwarded,  telling  the  Anglican  prelates 
that  they  had  nothing  tossy  different  from  their  former 
reply ;  and,  far  from  acceding  to  any  compromise,  they 


"These  doctrines  have  been  long  since  examined,  and 
rightly  and  religiously  defined  and  settled  by  the  holy 
and  (ecumenical  synods,  so  that  it  Is  neither  lawful  to 
add  anything  to  them,  nor  to  take  anything  from  them; 
"  > -rf...'r-.  they  who  are  disposed  to  ngree  with  as  In  the 
divine  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith  must  necessarily 
follow  and  submit  to  what  has  been  defined  and  de- 
termined by  the  ancient  fathers  and  by  the  holy  and 
avnmeuical  synods,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
their  holy  successors,  the  fathers  of  oar  Church,  to  this 
time;  we  say  tbey  must  submit  to  them  with  sincerity 
arid  obedience,  and  without  any  scruple  or  dispute,  uud 
this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  you  have  written." 


To  this  epistle  they  added  the  confession  of  faith 
agreed  upon  in  the  synod  of  Bethlehem,  in  1672.  See 
Skinner,  Eerie*.  Hist. 'of Scotland,  ii,  637. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Richard  et  Giraud  (Dib- 
Iwtkiqve  Sacrie,  viii,  158  sq.)  give  several  less  impor- 
tant councils  held  at  Constantinople, as  follows: 

I.  In  3R1,  ngainst  Alhanasiu*. 

II.  In  438,  In  favor  of  tbe  Catholic  faith. 

HI.  In  43ft,  on  tbe  pretended  primacy  of  the  church  at 


IV.  In  >M.  on  the  conversion  of  tbe  Entychlans. 

V.  Iu  497,  In  which  Mncedonins  condemned  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Council  of  Chiilcedon. 

VI  In  sen,  by  Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Coaecrtiiug  his  ordination.  The  council  wrote  a  letter  to 
p>5>e  U.-rmisdas  on  Uie  subject 

VII  Iu  600,  a  synod  of  Eutyohlans,  followers  of  Julian 
of  HaHcarnassus. 

VIH.  In  SOS,  by  order  of  Nlcephorus,  successor  to  Con- 
►e  VII,  in  which  Joseph  CEconomoa  of  Constant I- 
was  restored,  whom  the  patriarch  Tarasius  had 
for  having  crowned  Theodora,  concubine  of 
ne. 

IX.  In  <©8.  In  which  Constsutinc's  marriage  with  The- 
i»ra  was  ratified,  and  several  emlneul  persons  were 


tl.u  i; 

X.  In  S14,  by  Nlcepborus,  patriarch 
*i:h  sixty-six  bisbops.   Antouins,  sn 
of  Pamphylia,  was  excommunicated, 
councils  in  this  year  (Coneil  1,  SOT). 

II.  In  S21.  in  which  the  Catholic 
jnite  In  council  with  heretics,  as  the 
had  proito^d. 

III.  In  832,  against  Image  worship. 
Xm.  In  854,  iu  which  Gregory,  bishop  of 

ieposed  hy  Ignatius  of  Constantinople.  J 


Inople. 
bishop 
three 


Igna- 


XV.  In  901,  in  which  Nicholas  the  Mystic,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  condemned  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
Leo  with  his  fourth  wife  (Lsbbe,  ix). 

XVI.  In  944.  to  depose  Trypho,  whom  Constantine  V7II 
had  intruded  Into  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  un- 
til his  own  son,  Theophylact,  should  lie  of  sufficient  «ge 
for  the  office  (Lnbbe,  ix :  Hardouin,  vi). 

XVII.  In  963,  to  absolve  the  emperor  Nicephoras  Pho- 
cas  from  the  ban  which  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes  hnd  im- 
jiosed  upon  him  for  having  two  wives ;  the  emperor  tuk- 
inir  oath  of  his  innocence 

XVIII.  In  960  a  celebrated  dispute  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople between  tbe  Catholics  and  the  Jacobites,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Nicephoras  (Renaudot,  Liturgies 
(MM  ta(M,  II,  489  :  Assemsui,  1<  Hot  tuque  Oriental*,  II, 
133;  Mansl,  Coneil.  supplement,  I,  116»). 

XIX.  In  976,  wheu  the  patriarch  Basil,  convicted  of 
crime,  was  de|>osed,  and  Anionics  Stndites  put  Into  hla 
place  (B.-ironiiiH,  Annate*,*.  au.L 

XX.  In  10M,  when  the  patriarch  Alexis  excommuni- 
cated the  seditions  (Mansi,  Condi,  append.  I.  T4). 

XXI.  In  1027,  when  the  same  patriarch  condemned  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  monasteries. 

XXIL  In  1088,  when  the  same  patriarch  made  certain 
rules  concerning  bishops. 

XXIII  In  106S.  wheu  the  patriarch  Michael  Caernlariua 
defended  the  marringc  of  relatives  In  the  seventh  degree 

XXIV.  In  lo«S.  when  the  patriarch  Jnhu  Xlpbilln  de- 
clined that  there  was  no  difference  between  marringe 
and  regular  betrothal  as  to  the  impediments  betw  een  the 


XXV.  in  1067,  on  the  same  subject. 

XXVI.  Iu  1081,  wheu  the  marriage  of  two  consins,  one 
of  them  to  a  mother,  and  the  other  to  a  daughter,  waa 


XXVII.  In  the  same  year  when  the  emperor  Alexia 
forbidden  to  dismember  episcopates 


XXVIII.  In  1166,  when  Demetrius  Lsmpenus  and  others 
were  exiled  for  having  falsely  accused  the  Germans  of 
heresy  respecting  the  divine  nature.  Marriage  was  also 
sllowed  to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship  inclusively 
(Mnnsl,  ||>. 

XXIX  Iu  1108,  when  the  Greek  Church  was  entirely 
separated  from  the  Roman. 

XXX.  In  1288.  on  a  passage  in  bk.  i,  can.  v.  of  John  of 
DiminPcus's  book  on  the  orthodox  faith  (Hardouin,  vil). 
XXXI  In  129T,  concerning  the  aunthema  hurled  by  the 
asius  against  the  emperor  (Mansl,  ill). 


the  patriarch  Josh  sprint  waa 


XXXII.  In  1299  In  which  the  marriage  of  prince  A.exie 
was  judged  valid,  although  contracted  aguiust  the  cou- 
sent  of  his  nncle  the  emperor. 

Anglicsn^hurcheslwas  deposed  °JUatlw,  ^C^ntim!, 

XXXIV.  In  1B6B, 
deposed  for  simony. 

Conatantiima  is  the  name  of  several  carlv  saints 
and  prelates  besides  those  given  below  snd  under  Cox- 

8TANTINK : 

1.  Rishop  in  the  Romsgns  in  the  4th  centurv,  ad- 
dressed by  Ambrose,  A.D.  879  ( Epistles  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Lot.  xvi,  p.  878, 1245 ;  Ceillier,  v,  480). 

2.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  originally  a  ma  jitter  milium, 
consecrated  in  510  bishop  of  Laodiccs.  He  was  a 
lcsding  Monophysite,  snd  as  such  was  deposed  by  Jus- 
tin I  in  the  year  518.  He  is  commemorsted  bv  the 
Jacobites  on  June  26  (Assemsui,  BibL  Orient.  ii,'327; 
Le  Quien,  Orient  Chrutian**). 

3.  Abbot  of  Monte  Csssiuo  after  the  death  of  St. 
Benedict.  He  ruled  tbe  monastery  from  A.D.  548  to 
cir.  560.  He  was  one  of  the  four  whom  St.  Gregory 
consulted  as  witnesses  to  the  life  snd  works  of  their 
founder  (Ceillier,  xi,  634). 

4.  Saint,  is  said  in  the  breviary  of  Aberdeen  to  hsve 
been  the  son  of  Psternus,  king  of  Cornwall.  He  went 
as  s  missionary  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  martyred  in 
Cant  ire,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (Forbes,  KaL 
of  Scot.  Saint*,  p.  811-314;  Butler,  Lire*  of  the  Saint*, 
iii.  148, 149;  Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hi*t.  of  Ireland,  i,  486 ;  ii, 
165). 

5.  Surname- !.  or  perhaps  christened,  Silcanut,  the 
founder  of  the  Paulicisns,  was  born  in  Armenia  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century.  By  order  of  the  emperor 
Constantinus  Pogonatus,  he  was  stoned  to  death.  See 
Paui.icians, 

6.  Bishop  of  Nacolis,  in  Phrygia,  sbout  A.D.  727, 
the  principal  supporter,  among  other  bishops,  of  the 
emperor  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian,  in  his  polemic  against 
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7.  Constantinus  and  Peregrinus,  Saintt,  were  two 
bishops  whose  relics  were  found  in  the  church  at  Ge- 
mirgc,  in  Normandy, but  it  is  not  known  when  or  where 
they  lived.  They  are  commemorated  in  that  church 
June  15.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Chritt.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Constantinus,  an  Italian  martyr,  waa  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  being  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  was  put  in  a  dung -cart;  who, 
thereat  rejoicing,  said  that  lie  was  reputed  here  as  ex- 
crements of  this  world,  but  yet  his  death  was  a  sweet 
odor  unto  God.  This  occurred  at  Home  in  1542.  See 
Fox,  AcU  ami  Monuments,  iv,  898. 

Constantinus  (or  Constantius)  of  Axtioch, 
a  Greek  theologian,  was  priest  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Antioch,  and  destined  to  succeed  Flavian, 
bishop  of  that  place.  Porphyry,  who  desired  to  obtain 
this  episcopal  see,  by  intrigue  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople obtained  of  Arcadius  an  order  of  exile  against 
Constantinus,  who,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  escaped  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  died  about  410  of  the  Christian  a-ra. 
He  placed  in  order  the  thirty -four  Homilies  of  John 
Chrysostom,  upon  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  letters  of  Chrysostom  there  arc  two  addressed  to 
Constantinus,  and  lie  ap-tcars  to  be  the  author  of  two 
other  letters  attributed  generally  to  Chrysostom.  Sec 
Hoefer,  A'our.  liiog.  GinhaU,  a.  v. 

Constantinus  Lichudes,  a  Greek  theologian, 
was  at  first  protovestiary,  and  was  appointed  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  1058.  We  have  from  him  two 
synodal  decrees,  one  upon  a  culpable  slave,  the  other 
upon  a  priest  arrested  for  murder.  These  two  decrees 
are  found,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  the  Jus  Graco- 
romtimm  of  Leunclaviua.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale.  s.  v. 

Constantinus  Mkijteniota,  a  Greek  theolo- 
gian, lived  about  1276.  A  partisan  of  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  he  was  exiled  to  Bithynia, 
where  he  died.  He  wrote  the  two  following  treatises : 
De  Kcclesiastiai  Unione  iAttinorum  et  Gracorum  :—Dt 
Processione  Spiritus  Sancti.  These  were  published, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  in  the  Gracia  Onkodoxa  of 

,s»v. 


Constantinus  Tiukkius,  antipope,  did  not 
the  death  of  Paul  I  in  order  to  obtain  the  papal  pow- 
er. He  was  elected  in  767  by  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Toto,  or  Teuto,  duke  of  Nepi,  who  installed 
him  by  force  of  arms.  Constantinus  was  a  layman. 
He  assumed  the  deaconry,  disdained  the  priesthood, 
and  was  ordained  bishop  by  George,  bishop  of  r re- 
nest  e,  and  afterwards  consecrated  pope  by  the  same 
George,  assisted  by  Kustrasius,  bishop  of  Albano,  and  by 
Citonatus,  bishop  of  Oporto.  A  little  later,  another  in- 
truder, Philip,  priest  of  St.  Vito,  and  cardinal-priest,  pro- 
claimed himself.  He  excited  a  sedition  in  which  Toto 
was  killed.  Constantinus  took  refuge  with  his  other 
brother  Passicus,  in  the  oratorio  of  St-  Cansarius.  He 
wss  pursued,  dragged  from  his  retreat,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  monastery  of  Cella  Nova,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated.  Stephen  IV  was  name*!  and  acknowledged 
sovereign  pontiff,  Aug.  5,  768.  In  April,  769,  a  council 
was  convoked  in  St.  John  of  I^iteran,  which  derided  that 
one  could  not  be  raised  to  the  papacy  who  had  not  been 
ordained  deacon  and  priest.  The  election  of  Constanti- 
nus was  thus  annulled,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monastery.  During  his 
usurpation  he  had  created  eight  bishops,  eight  priests, 
and  four  deacons,  who  could  not  be  confirmed.  The 
letters  of  the  antipope  were  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Gretser  (Ingolstadt,  1613),  and  by  Duchesne,  in  his  CoU 
Uclion  des  llistoriens  de  France.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Constantinus  I  was  38th  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  succeeded  John  V,  A.D.  674.    He  died  A.D. 


677,  and  was  followed  by  Theodore  I  ( 

t'hronog.  p.  295). 

Constantinus  II  was  47th  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  745,  according  to  Theophanes  (Chronog.  p. 
660).  He  had  previously  been  a  monk  and  bishop  of 
S\  Ilium.  In  A.D.  764,  owing  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Copronyrotis's  ill-will,  he  was  exiled,  and  in  76*7 
was  deposed  by  Nicctas,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him. 
After  enduring  horrible  cruelties  from  his  enemies,  be 
was  beheaded  in  the  year  776  (Niceph.  Constant  in, 
Breriarium,  p.  48).  See  Smith,  Bid.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Constantius,  Saint  (I),a  martyr,  was  born  at  Pe- 
rugia. His  upright  character  gained  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Some  y*ar* 
afterwards  he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  Ascisi,  and 
beheaded  near  Yvpsello  or  Foligno.  According  to  the 
BibHothique  Sacrie  the  life  of  this  saint,  as  published 
by  the  Uollaudists,  is  not  trustworthy.  It  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  St.  Constantius  is  very  ancient,  and 
that  there  is  a  church  near  Perugia  which  bears  his 
name,  also  a  district  of  Foligno  which  is  called  the 
country  of  St,  Constantius.  He  is  honored  Jan.  29.  See 
Hoefer,  Xotiv.  Biog.  Generals,  s.  v. 

Constantius,  Saint  (2),  lived  about  550.  He  wa* 
sacristan  of  San  Stefano,  near  Ancona.  His  poverty 
was  great  and  his  humility  profound.  He  is  honored 
Sept.  23.    See  Hoefer,  A'ouf.  Biog.  GMralt,  a.  v. 

Constantius  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  number  <>f 
early  Christian  bishops  or  other  notable  ecclesiastic*. 
See  also  Conbtaxtixk;  CosaTArrriNta. 

1.  Bishop  of  Faenza,  in  the  Romagna,  A.D.  313,  pre*- 
eut  at  the  Council  of  Kome  concerning  Cecilian. 

2.  Bishop  of  Siscia  (in  Pannonia,  now  Sissek,  on  the 
Save),  attended  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  A.D.  381. 

3.  Bishop  of  Arauaio  (Orange),  waa  present  at  the 
same  council. 

4  and  5.  Two  presbyters  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 


6.  A  Mauictucan  at  Rome,  in  Augustine's  time. 

7.  Bishop  of  Uzea  (Ucetia)  in  Gaul,  A.D.  419. 

8.  Also  called  Cosstantixus,  deacon  and  secretary 
of  Eutycbes,  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  448. 

9.  A  bishop  sent  by  Hilary  of  Aries,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, along  with  bishop  Nectarius,  to  Leo  of  Kome,  on  a 
question  of  jurisdiction. 

10.  A  priest  of  Lyons,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century,  of  noble  extraction  and  literary  character,  the 
friend  of  Sidonius,  who  gives  us  our  only  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  brave  exploits  when  Clermont  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Visigoths  (Kpist.  i,  1 ;  iii,  2;  vii,  18;  ix, 
16). 

11.  A  bishop  directed  by  Avitua  (bishop  of  Vicnnc 
in  France,  A.D.  497-517)  not  to  refuse  communion  to 
trivial  offenders. 

12.  A  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Classis,  who  failed  to 
be  appoiutcd  abbot  there  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great, 

13.  Bishop  of  Albi,  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  AD. 
625,  and  living  in  647.  He  wrote  a  joint  letter  with 
Dado  Dcsidcrius  of  Cahors  (Migne,  ratrvL  lxxxvii, 
217). 

14.  Also  called  Constaxtinir,  presbyter  of  Apa- 
mca.  in  Syria,  who  explained  his  peculiar  views  on 
Christology  at  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople,  AD. 
680,  but  was  excommunicated  therefor.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Chritt.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Consuetudinary,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  a 
term  for  (1)  the  ritual  or  book  of  constitutions  for  cere- 
monials and  official  duties;  (2)  a  custumal  or  renud 
of  estates. 

Consulter  with  Familiar  Spirits.   See  Nac- 


Consus  (is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
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"hidden,"  or  from  eontulo, "  to  ad  viae  ")  was  an  ancient 
Roman  god,  prubably  to  be  referred  to  the  worship 
of  the  deitiea  in  the  infernal  region*.  When  the  Ro- 
man state  was  threatened  with  destruction,  because  of  a 
icarcity  of  women,  Romulus  decided  on  the  rape  of  the 
Sabiue"  girls.  He  pretended  to  have  found  hidden  in 
tbc  earth  an  altar  of  an  unknown  god,  in  whose  honor 
play*  were  to  be  celebrated,  and  for  this  purpose  all 
neighboring  nations  were  invited.  In  memory  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  there  was  a  yearly  festival  held, 
called  Cotuualia,  at  the  celebration  of  which  an  altar 
vaa  dug  from  the  earth  and  plays  were  performed. 

Contacium  (kovtokiov)  is  a  name  given  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  to  a  short  hymn,  and  also 
to  the  volume  containing  special  liturgies. 

Contancin,  Critique,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  born  at  Bourgca  in  167 0.  In  1700  he  was  sent  to 
the  Chinese  missions,  and  did  not  return  to  France  until 
1731,  when  he  was  brought  back  by  some  affairs  con- 
nected with  his  order.  Iking  appointed  superior-gen- 
eral in  China,  he  went  to  Port  I^uis,  where  he  took 
ship  Nor.  16,  1733,  but  died  at  sea  a  few  days  after- 
wards. His  long  sojourn  in  Asia  afforded  him  opjior- 
tanitv  for  collecting  curious  documents,  and  these  were 
•  nl  iished  in  the  Lettre*  Edifiantea,  Bm  Hoefer,  Nm». 
biotj.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Contant  (or  Constant  de  la  Mollette),  Phi- 
lippe do,  a  French  theologian, was  born  at  .Saint-Andre, 
Dauphine,  Aug.  29,  1737.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Sorbonue,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1765, 
preparing  a  thesis  in  six  languages  u|»on  the  Holy  Script- 
ure, which  was  published  at  Paris  the  same  year.  He 
was  afterwards  vicar-general  of  Vienne.  He  was  be- 
headed in  171*3.  He  wrote.  La  Genete  Expliquie  (Paris, 
1773):  —  E**ai  tur  rEcrtiure  Sainte  (ibid.  1775;  this 
work  is  preceded  by  a  plate  containing  several  Oriental 
alphabets) : — Xourelle  Mithode  pour  Entrer  tlatu  le  Yrai 
tnu  de  tErriture  Sainte  (ibid.  1777) :  —  LExode  Ex- 
pUque  (ibid.  1780):  — />*  Ptaume*  ExpUqui*  (ibid. 
1781) :—  Tra tie  tur  la  Point  el  la  Mutique  de*  lle- 
bratx  (ibid,  eod.)  \—Le  Lerilique  Expliqui  (ibid.  1785) : 
-SourelU  Bible  Polggtotte  (very  rare).  See  Hotfer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Contant,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  born  in  1698  at  Ivry-sur-Seiue,  and  studied  under 
Watteau.  He  erected  the  couvent  of  Panthemont  and 
the  church  do  la  Madeleine,  in  Paris,  and  also  designed 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Waast,  at  Arras.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1777.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  I/ist.  of  ike  Fine 
Art*,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Contarini,  CamlUo,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Venice,  Jan.  3,  1644.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Clementine  College  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  native 
city  in  1663,  and  entered  upon  public  employments 
with  zeal  and  wisdom.  Later  he  became  member  of 
the  crand  council,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by 
his  eloquence.  He  married  Mnria  Donato  in  1670,  but 
after  her  death,  in  1698,  he  took,  March  30,  1710,  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  pre- 
»cnted  to  Clement  XI  the  first  volume  of  his  historical 
works.  He  died  at  Venice,  Aug.  17,  1722,  leaving 
LIngrmno  PicwKvcinto  (S'einee,  1666):  —  L'Arbace,  a 
musical  tragedy  (ibid.  1667) :— La  Genealogia  de  Do- 
mini (Amsterdam,  1698  ):  —  I$toria  della  Guerra  di 
Isvpoldi  J,  Jmperatore,  Contra  il  Turco,  delT  Armo 
1683:—//  Traditore  Trtidito,  a  tragedy  (Venice,  1714): 
—Atatali  deile  Guerre  per  la  Monorchia  delle  Spagne 
(ibid.  1720-1722 ).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate, 

IT. 

Contarini,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Venetian  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1549,  and  applied  himself  at  an  early  age 
to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian.  He  travelled  in 
Germany,  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement  from 
the  princes  and  nobility,  especially  at  the  court  of  the 
Rudolph  II.    In  the  church  Delia  Croce,  at 


Venice,  ia  a  picture  by  this  artist  of  The  Crucifixion, 
and  in  San  Francesco  ia  The  Rtturredion.  His  princi- 
pal work,  however,  now  in  the  Louvre,  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Infant  Enthroned,  with  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Sebattian.  He  died  in  1605.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HiaU 
of  the  Fine  Art*,*,  v. ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Contarixo,  Lnoi,  an  Italian  theologian,  who  lived 
in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  //  Vago  e 
Dilettcvole  Giardino  (Vicenza,  1602).  "  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  GMrale,  a.  V. 

Conte.  Ouido  del,  an  artist,  so  called,  whose  real 
name  waa/uaW,  a  native  of  Carpi,  was  born  in  1584.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  work  called  by  the  Ital- 
ians acagliola  or  mischio.  From  him  this  method  rap- 
idly spread  throughout  all  Italy.  Some  of  his  scholars 
far  surpassed  him  in  the  execution  of  altars  for  church- 
es). He  died  in  1649.  See  S|iooner,  Biog.  But.  of  the 
Fine  A  rt$,  s.  r. 

COnte,  Jacopino  del,  a  Florentine  painter,  was 
born  in  1510,  and  studied  under  Andrea  del  Sarto.  His 
principal  pictures  in  Rome  are,  St.  John  Preaching  and 
The  Deecent  from  the  Crote,  in  San  (iiovanni  Decollato; 
The  Dead  ChriM  and  St.  Franci*  Receiving  the  Stigmata, 
at  the  Cappuccini  a  Monte  Cavallo.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1598,  See  Spooner,  Biog.  IlUt.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Contee,  Bkjcjamin,  P.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Bcntield,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  in 
1755.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
entered  the  American  army,  and  held  a  commission 
in  1776.  After  independence  was  declared  he  visited 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  He  was  a  scholarly  man, 
very  courteous  in  his  manner.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
a  representative  to  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
constitution.  Though  not  a  public  debater,  he  was 
profound  in  investigation  and  wise  in  counsel.  Wash- 
j  ington  was  his  personal  fn  i  d.  Returning  from  Con- 
gress, his  father  established  l.im  as  a  merchant  in  NoU 
tingham,  Md. ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to 
Blenheim, where  he  had  been  married.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  planter.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of 
chief  judge  of  the  testamentary  court  of  Charles  Coun- 
ty, which  he  held  during  his  life.  In  May,  1802,  the 
parish  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Charles  County,  of 
which  he  had  been  vestryman,  solicited  him  to  enter 
holy  orders  and  become  their  pastor,  to  which  he  con- 
sented. In  June,  1803,  he  obtained  deacon's  orders, 
and  in  18*15  was  placed  on  the  standing  committee, 
and  became  the  official  visitor  of  his  own  and  the  ad- 
joining county,  a  position  which  he  held  ever  after. 
The  adjoining  parish,  Trinity,  invited  him  to  its  pul- 
pits about  this  time,  and  he  continued  to  preach  there 
during  the  following  five  years,  although  one  church 
was  twelve  and  the  other  twenty  miles  distant  from  bis 
home.  Bishop  Clnggett's  health  failing,  Dr.  Contee  Ins- 
came,  in  August,  181 1,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  a  part 
of  the  bishop's  charge,  and  in  this  pastorate  he  contin- 
ued for  three  years.  During  this  time  he  had  five  places 
of  worship  to  supply,  the  most  distant  being  forty  miles 
away.  In  1812  be  came  very  near  being  elected  as- 
sistant to  the  bishop.  In  1813  he  began  to  curtail  bis 
field  of  labor,  giving  up  Trinity  Church  and  St.  Paul's. 
William  and  Man-,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided, 
was  held  by  him  until  the  date  of  his  death,  Jan.  23, 
1816.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  self-denial, 
great  zeal,  and  devotion.  See  Spraguc,  A  nnalt  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  487. 

Contelorio,  Felice,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Spoleto  in  1590.  He  was  doctor  of  theology 
and  keeper  of  tbc  Vatican  library,  and  died  at  Rome, 
Sept.  28,  1652.  He  wrote  various  religious  treatises, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v.;  J belter, 
A  Ugtmeinet  Gelehrtm-LtxikoH,  s.  v. 

Contenson,  Vincejjt,  a  French  theologian,  was 
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born  at  AltivilUre,  in  the  diocese  of  Condom,  about '  above  sixty  and  fifty.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
1640.  He  took  the  Dominican  habit  at  Toulouse,  Feb.  \  found  in  later  systems  of  legislation,  although  disparity 
2,  1657,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Albi,  then  theology  of  age  in  marriage  has  sometimes  been  sought  to  be 
at  Toulouse.    lie  was  very  learned,  and  occupied  the  suppressed. 

chair  of  eloquence.    He  died  at  Creil,  Dec.  26, 1674,  |     Physical  incapacity  in  persona  of  full  age  has  never 


leaving,  Theologia  Mentis  et  Cordis  (Lyons,  1675.  1681, 
1687).  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirckm  fmrlhm,  s.  r. 

Contextus  (Conteetus,  Contestiue,or  Con- 
tessua),  Saint,  an  early  Christian  prelate,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  near  Bayeux,  in  Gaul,  and  to  have 
been  pious  from  early  youth.  He  preached  so  zealous- 
ly against  the  prevalent  vices  as  to  be  subject  not  only 
to  popular  dislike,  but  to  Satanic  temptations;  but  per- 
severed, and  in  advanced  age  was  made  bishop  of 
Ilaveux,  A.  1  >.  cir.  480-513.  He  is  famed  for  bis  virtues 
and  good  deeds,  and  his  body  was  translated  to  Fiacan- 
nura  (Fecamp).  His  festivai  is  ou  Jan.  19.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Conthigirnua.   See  Kentigern. 

Continency  is  that  moral  virtue  by  which  we  re- 
strain concupiscence.  There  is  this  distinction  between 
chastity  and  continence:  chastity  requires  no  effort,  be- 
cause, it  may  result  from  constitution;  whereas  conti- 
nency appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  victory  gained 
over  ourselves.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  men, 
as  chastity  is  to  women.    See  Chastity. 

Contingent,  happening  without  a  foreknown  cause, 
commonly  called  accidental.  An  event  not  come  to  pass 
is  said  to  be  contingent,  which  either  may  or  may  not 
be;  what  is  already  done  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
tingent, if  it  might  or  might  not  have  been.  What  is 
contingent  or  casual  to  us  is  not  so  with  God.  As  ef- 
fects stand  related  to  a  second  cause,  they  are  often- 
times contingent;  but  as  they  stand  related  to  the  first 
cause,  they  are  acts  of  God's  counsel  and  directed  by 
his  wisdom.    See  Necessity;  Will. 

ContobabditSB  were  a  section  of  the  Agnoita 
(q.v.). 

Contra  votum  is  a  formula  of  regret  in  early 
Christian  epitaphs,  adopted  from  paganism  after  the 
8th  century,  especially  in  Northern  Italy. 

Contra  -remonstrants.   See  Remonstrant^. 

Contract  of  Marriage  may  be  considered  in 
two  senses : 

I.  Agreement  for  Marriage,  in  the  A  attract.  The  law 
of  the  Church  on  this  point  is,  as  on  many  other  points, 
compounded  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  under  the 
influence  of  New-Testament  teaching.  It  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  Utter  aystem  of  legislation,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  laity ;  from  the  former 
mainly,  in  regard  to  that  of  the  clergy.  The  validity  of 
the  marriage-contract  generally  depends  on  two  points : 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inherent  capacity  of  the 
parties  for  marriage  turns  only  upon  three  particulars: 

(«)  Sufficient  Age.  On  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  old  Roman,  like  the  old  Jewish  law,  attached  the 
capacity  for  marriage  by  age  to  the  physical  fact  of 
puberty ;  and  the  same  principle  is  practically  followed 
in  all  systems  of  legislation  which  take  notice  of  age  at 
all  in  this  matter,  although  it  is  generally  found  con- 
venient in  the  long  run  to  fix  an  age  of  legal  puberty, 
without  reference  to  the  specific  fact.  Thus,  in  the 
iii  ■  - ',  it  is  provided  that  the  marriage  contract  is  only 
valid  on  the  part  of  the  wife  when  she  has  completed 
her  twelfth  year,  even  though  she  be  already  married  and 
living  with  her  husband.  Justinian  himself,  in  his  /»- 
stitutes,  professes  to  have  fixed,  on  grounds  of  decency, 
the  age  of  puberty  for  the  male  at  fourteen ;  both  which 
periods  have  very  generally  been  adopted  in  modern  leg- 
islation. 

The  earlier  Roman  legislation  seems  to  have  fixed  an 
age  beyond  which  a  woman  could  not  marry,  since  we 
find  Justinian  abolishing  all  prohibitions  of  the  earlier 


been  held  to  produce  actual  inability  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract,  but  simply  to  render  the  marriage 
voidable  when  the  fact  is  ascertained.  Nor  is  the  fact 
one  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation, 
except  where  divorce  is  put  under  restrictions.  See 
Impotkncy. 

(6)  Defect  of  Reason  acta  inversely  to  defect  of  age. 
Thus,  madness  waa  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  contract, 
but  did  not  dissolve  it  when  afterwards  supervening. 

(c)  The  Freedom  of  WW  of  the  parties,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  be  testified  by  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage (see  Conrent)  ;  but  it  may  also  be  indirectly  se- 
cured, by  limitations  of  a  protective  character  placed  od 
the  exercise  of  the  capacity  to  contract  marriage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  jurists  of  the  Digest,  a  man  might  marry 
a  woman  by  letters  or  by  proxy  if  she  were  brought  to 
hia  house,  but  this  privilege  did  not  belong  to  the 
woman. 

There  was  one  Urge  class  of  persons  in  whom  there 
was  held  to  be  no  freedom  of  n  ill.  and,  consequently, no 
capacity  to  contract  marriage.  Marriage  is  simply  im- 
possible win" re  the  persons  of  sUves  of  both  sexes  are 
subject,  absolutely  without  limit,  to  the  lusts,  natural  or 
unnatural,  of  a  master.  The  slave,  his  master's  thing, 
can  have  no  will  but  his  master's;  in  respect  of  the 
civil  law,  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  the  law  made  for  citi- 
zens, he  does  not  exist ;  his  condition  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  death  itself.  Thus  the  Roman  Uw  has  never  men- 


slaves  and  serfs  are  indeed  mentioned,  but  without  the 
name  of  marriage,  and  only  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  offspring,  which  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  mother. 
Hunt  id,  a  class  of  peasants  who  seem  to  have  been  of 
higher  status  than  the  "  serfs,"  could  contract  marriage 
among  themselves. 

The  recognition  of  slaves'  marriages  originated,  not 
in  the  Roman  law,  but  unquestionably  in  the  Jewish 
law.  Although  only  "  Hebrew  "  servants  are  mentioned 
in  the  passage  of  Exodus  on  thia  subject  (xxi,  3, 4,5,6), 
it  is  clear  that  the  Pentateuch  recognised  the  marriage 
of  persons  in  a  servile  condition.  With  the  sweeping 
awav  bv  the  Christian  dispensation  of  all  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  right  of  marriage  would  be  extended  from  the  He* 
brew  slave  to  the  whole  sUve  class.  Such  right,  in- 
deed, was  not  absolute,  as  will  have  been  observed,  but 
Mowed  from  the  master's  will,  and  was  subject  to  his 
rights.  The  master  gave  a  wife  to  his  slave ;  the  wife 
and  her  children  remained  his,  even  when  the  slave 
himself  obtained  his  freedom.  As  respects  the  marriage 
of  slaves,  it  appears  clearlv  to  have  been  recognised 
both! 


2.  The  Extrinsic  Conditions  of  the  capacity  for  mar- 
riage were  very  various.  Some  sre  purely  or  mainly 
mural  onca ;  the  leading  one  of  this  class,  that  of  the 
smount  of  consanguinity  which  the  law  of  different  na- 
tions has  held  to  be  a  bar  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial 
contract,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Ar- 
rixiTV;  Cocsins-German.  Another— singular, because 
exactly  opposite  feelings  on  the  subject  have  prevailed 
in  different  countries — is  to  be  found  in  the  prohibition 
by  the  later  Roman  Uw  of  marriages  between  raviahcrs 
and  their  victims,  under  severe  penalties,  both  for  the 
parties  themselves,  and  the  parents  who  consented  to  it 
(Justinian,  CW.  b.  ix,  t.  xiii,  §  I,  Nor.  143,  150). 

Another  limitation  on  the  marriage  contract,  which 
must  be  considered  rather  of  a  political  nature,  and 
which  prevails  more  or  less  still  in  the  military  code  of 
almost  every  modern  nation,  was  that  on  the  marriage 
of  soldiers.  Under  the  early  Roman  polity,  marriage 
was  absolutely  forbidden  to  soldiers;  but  the 
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Claudius  allowed  them  the  right,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  there  were  married  soldiers  under  Galba  and  Domi- 
tian.  Severus  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
allow  soldiers  to  live  with  their  wives,  l'hilip  I  and  II,  on 
the  other  band,  seem  to  have  restricted  soldiers  to  a  first 
marriage.  Under  J  ustiniau's  Code,  the  marriage  of  sol- 
diers aud  other  persona  in  the  militia  was  made  free, 
without  solemnities  of  any  sort,  so  long  as  the  wife  was 
free- born.  There  having  been  no  regular  armies  among 
the  barbarian  races,  nothing  answering  to  the  prohibi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  their  codes. 

There  were  also  restrictions  on  marriage  which  must 
be  considered  protective  in  their  character,  and  intend- 
ed to  secure  real  freedom,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
choice.  To  these,  in  the  highest  view  of  the  subject, 
belong  those  which  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parents 
(*e«  Consent)  ;  although  this  restriction  seems  gener- 
ally to  have  had  ita  historic  origin  in  a  much  lower 
sphere  of  feeling— that  of  the  social  dependence  and 
slavery,  or  quasi -slavery,  of  children  to  their  parents. 
Next  come  the  interdictions  placed  by  the  Koman  law 
oo  the  marriage  of  guardians  or  curators,  or  their  issue, 
with  their  female  wards. 

Lastly  come  the  interdictions  on  the  marriage  of  offi- 
cials within  their  jurisdictions,  which  are  analogous  in 
principle  to  thoae  on  the  marriage  of  guardians  with 
their  wards.  No  official  could  marry  (though  he  might 
betroth  to  himself  )  a  wife  born  or  domiciled  within  the 
province  in  which  he  held  office,  unless  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before ;  and  if  he  betrothed  a  woman,  she 
could,  after  his  giving  up  office,  terminate  the  engage- 
ment, ou  returning  the  earnest-money ;  but  he  could 
riTe  his  daughters  in  marriage  within  the  province. 
Tbe  marriage  of  an  official  contracted  against  this  in- 
terdiction seems  to  have  been  considered  absolutely 
void. 

Among  the  specially  religious  restrictions  placed  on 
the  marriage  contract  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  one  which  would  first  claim  our  attention  is  that  on 
tbe  marriage  of  Christians  with  Gentiles,  or  eventually 
also  with  Jews  and  heretics. 

That  marriage  generally  was  a  civil  contract,  subject 
to  the  laws  <»f  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  early  Church ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  claimed  also  power  to  regulate  it  in  the  spirit  of 
the  (kutpel,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  strictness 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  against  divorce,  although 
freely  allowed  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law. 
Hence  pagan  betrothals  and  marriages  were,  as  Selden 
observes,  held  valid  by  the  Christians  {Uxor  Ebruica, 
bk.  ii,  c  24). 

The  nest  religious  restriction  of  marriage  is  that  con- 
nected with  tbe  monkish  profession,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  early  vow  of  virginity  in  the  female 
sex.  and  from  the  institution  of  the  Church  virgins. 
The  vow  of  virginity,  which  for  many  centuries  now 
has  been  considered  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the 
monastic  profession,  was  not  so  by  any  meana  in  the 
early  heroic  days  of  monachiam  (q.  v.). 

The  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  monks  and 
religious  women  by  degrees  found  its  way  into  the  civil 
law  of  several  of  the  barbarian  kingdoms  besides  France. 
Among  the  laws  of  king  Luitprand  of  Lombardy,  A.D. 
721,  or  later,  we  find  one  of  this  kind  as  to  women,  in 
which  their  position  when  they  have  assumed  the  relig- 
ious habit  is  assimilated  to  that  of  girls  betrothed  under 
tbe  civil  law,  whose  marriage  entails  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  solid i.  Tbe  Visigothic  code  inflicts  u  on  inces- 
tuous marriages  and  adulteries,  or  on  sacred  virgins  and 
widows  and  penitents,  defiled  with  lay  vesture  or  mar- 
riage," the  penalties  of  exile,  separation,  and  forfeiture 
of  property.  By  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  almost  wholly  coalesce.  In 
the  6th  book  of  the  Capitularies  we  find  one  almost  in 
the  same  terms  with  the  Visigoth ic  law  above  quoted, 
declaring  that  marriage  with  a  virgin  deroted  to  God, 
•  person  under  the  religious  habit,  or  professing  the 


continence  of  widowhood,  is  not  a  true  marriage,  and 
requiring  the  parties  to  be  separated  by  either  tbe 
priest  or  the  judge,  without  even  any  accusation  being 
lodged  with  him,  the  penalty  being  still  perpetual  ex- 
ile. In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  about  the  end  of  the 
8th  century,  it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  features  of  Con- 
stantine  Copronymus's  tyranny,  that  he  compelled  monks 
to  marry. 

In  respect  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  however, 
the  restraint  which  occupies  most  space  in  the  Church 
legislation  of  the  period  which  concerns  us,  is  that  on 
digamous  or  quasi-dignmous  marriages,  which  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Digamy.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  was  growing  up  a  feeling  against  all 
marriage  of  the  clergy  while  in  orders,  tending  to  their 
absolute  celibacy.  The  notices  which  occur  of  other 
restraints  upon  clerical  marriages  are 
few  and  unimportant.    See  Celibacy. 

II.  We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  contract 
of  marriage,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is 
still  used  in  France  (marriage  settlement),  of  the  written 
evidence  of  the  contract  itself  as  between  the  parties. 

The  marriage  contract  among  tbe  Romans  was  ha- 
bitually certified  in  writiug  on  waxen  tablets,  which, 
however,  might  also  be  used  after  marriage,  e.  g.  on 
the  birth  of  a  child.  "Nuptial  tablets"  were  signed 
both  by  tbe  parties  and  by  witnesses,  and  the  breaking 
of  them  was  held  to  be  at  least  a  symbol  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  if  it  had  not  the  actual  effect  of  dis- 
solving it.  Uy  a  constitution  of  the  emperor  I'robus, 
the  drawing  up  of  such  "tablets"  was  enacted  not  to 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
or  tbe  fathers  power  over  his  offspring.  They  were 
perhaps  not  necessarily,  though  usually,  identical  with 
the  "dotal  tablets  "dotal  instruments," or  "  dotal  doc- 
uments,''specifically  so  called,  but  must  have  been  com- 
prised  with  them  at  least  under  the  general  terms  "  in- 
struments" or  44  documents ; "  as  to  which  it  ia  pro- 
vided, by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Mnximin, 
that  where  there  is  no  marriage,  "  instruments"  made 
to  prove  marriage  arc  invalid;  but  that  where  there  are 
none,  a  marriage  lawfully  contracted  is  not  void ;  nor 
cun Id  the  want  of  signature  to  such  by  the  father  in- 
validate his  consent.  Nuptial  instruments  were  by 
Justinian  made  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of 
stage-players.  Under  the  74lh  Novel,  indeed,  all  per- 
sons exercising  honorable  offices,  businesses,  and  pro- 
fessions, short  of  the  highest  functions  in  the  state, 
were  required,  if  they  wished  to  marry  without  nuptial 
instruments,  to  appear  in  some  "  house  of  prayer  and  de- 
clare their  intentions  before  the  'Defender  of  the 
Church, "'  who,  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Church,  was  to  draw  up  an  attestatiou  of 
the  marriage,  with  names  and  dates,  and  this  was  then 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  parties,  the  "  Defender,"  and  the 
three  others,  or  as  many  more  as  the  parties  wished,  and 
J  if  not  required  by  them,  to  be  laid  up,  so  signed,  in  the 
archives  of  the  church,  i.  e.  where  the  holy  vases  were 
kept;  and  without  this  the  parties  were  not  held  to 
have  come  together  "with  uuptial  will."  But  this  was 
only  necessary  where  there  was  no  document  fixing  a 
dot  or  anti-nuptial  donation ;  nor  was  it  required  as  to 
agriculturists,  persons  of  mean  condition,  or  common 
soldiers.  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  in  the  above 
the  original  of  our  marriage  certificates. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v.    See  Dowry;  Marriage. 

Contredit,  AsDRii,  a  French  poet  and  musician, 
lived  about  1290.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  left 
Neuf  Chansons  Soties  (MS.  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  No.  7222,  containing  eight  volumes).  See  Hoe- 
fer,  AW.  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Contrite  literally  signifies  beaten  or  bruised,  as 
with  hard  blows,  or  a  heavy  burden ;  and  so,  in  Script- 
ure language,  imports  one  whose  heart  is  broken  and 
wounded  for  sin,  in  opposition  to  the  heart  of  stone 
(Isa.  lxvi,  2 ;  Fas,  li,  17 ;  lvii,  16).   The  evidences  of  a 
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broken  and  contrite  spirit  are:  (I)  Deep  conviction  of 
the  evil  of  sin;  (2)  humiliation  under  a  sense  of  it  (Job 
xliii,  5,  6) ;  (3)  pungent  sorrow  for  it  (Zech.  xii,  10) ; 
(4)  ingenuous  confession  of  it  (1  John  i,  9) ;  (5)  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  it  (Psa.  li,  10;  Luke  xviii,  18); 
(6)  susceptibility  of  good  impressions  (Kzek.  xi,  19) — 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s. 

Controversy,  Religious,  is  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which,  it  upholds,  the  purpose  in 
which  it  originates,  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  the  temper  with  which  it  is  conducted.  If  it  spring 
from  a  mere  spirit  of  contention,  from  desire  of  victory, 
not  love  of  truth,  or  from  stubbornness,  that  will  not  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  Chris- 
tianity will  not  acknowledge  it  for  her  own.  If  it  be 
employed  on  questions  unbefitting  human  disputation ; 
questions  inaccessible  to  our  finite  understandings,  un- 
necessary or  unimportant  in  their  issue,  and  only  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  strife,  or  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  men, 
then  it  is  also  unworthy  of  the  Christian  character. 
Nor  is  it  void  of  offence  when,  however  sound  its  prin- 
ciples, however  important  its  subject,  however  irrefrag- 
able iis  argument,  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  personal 
malignity;  when  it  is  carried  on  with  a  spirit  that  rends 
asunder  the  social  ties,  and  exasperates,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  soften,  the  irritable  feelings,  which,  even 
in  its  mildest  aspect,  it  is  but  too  apt  to  excite. 

But  those  evil  consequences,  which  flow  from  the 
abuse  of  controversy,  and  from  causes  by  no  means  nec- 
essarily connected  with  religious  discussion,  ought  not 
to  deter  us  from  its  proper  use,  when  truth  requires  its 
aid.  Controversy  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  have  no 
better  end  in  view  than  a  display  of  mental  superiority, 
or  the  self-gratification  which,  to  minds  of  a  certain 
cast,  it  appears  to  afford.  For  as,  in  secular  disputes,  it 
is  the  legitimate  end  of  warfare  to  produce  peace,  so,  in 
religious  polemics,  the  attainment  of  unanimity  ought 
to  be  the  main  object.  War  is  waged  because  peace 
cannot  be  obtained  without  it.  Keligious  controversy 
is  maintained  because  agreement  in  the  truth  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  effected.  When  this  necessity  is  laid 
upon  us,  we  do  but  acquit  ourselves  of  an  indispensable 
duty  in  defending  the  charge  committed  to  our  care  by 
the  use  of  those  weapons  with  which  the  armory  of  the 
divine  Word  supplies  us.  See  Van  Mildert,  Bamptcm 
Led. 

ContumeliSsus,  a  bishop  of  Riez,  in  Gaul,  A.D. 
624.  He  was  addressed  by  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne, 
concerning  a  work  sent  him  by  the  latter.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  but  of  doubtful  private  morality,  and  about 
684,  at  the  instance  of  Ctcsarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  pope 
John  II  forbade  his  exercising  episcopal  functions.  Con- 
tumelious appealed  to  pope  Agapetus,  but  the  cose 
seems  not  to  have  been  further  determiued.  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Contumely  and  Impudence,  two  vices,  were 
adored  by  the  Athenians  under  the  figure  of  partridges, 
from  a  supposed  analogy  of  nature. 

Couture.  GtriLUAirME,  a  French  architect,  was  born 
at  Rouen  in  1782,  and  visited  Italy  early,  where  he 
made  great  improvement.  He  restored  the  Church 
de  la  Madeleine,  and  died  in  1799.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Art*,*,  v. 

Contzen,  Adam,  a  Jesuit  and  controversialist  of 
Belgium,  was  born  in  1673  at  Montjoie,  in  the  Julich 
territory.  In  1595  he  joined  his  order  at  Treves,  was 
in  1606  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wllrz- 
burg,  and  in  1610  professor  of  theology  at  the  academy 
in  Mayence.  He  wrote,  against  the  Heidelberg  profess- 
or Parens,  Defensio  Libri  de  Gratia  Primi  Ho  mi  nit 
(Magdeburg,  1613),  and  Crudrlitiu  ft  Idolum  Calvinista- 
rum  Reeeiatum  (ibid.  1614).  When  Parens  tried  to  har- 
monize the  differences  between  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  and  to  array  both  parties  against  Rome,  Contzen 
published  De  Unione  et  Synodo  Gtnerali  Erangelicorvm 
(ibid.  1615),  and  De  Pace  Germanic*  Libri  Duo  (ibid. 


1616).  When  the  first  centenary  of  the  Reformstion 
was  ccieuraien,  ne  pom  no  en  juouum  juotiorum  (idio. 
1618).  At  Munich,  where  be  was  called  in  1623,  he 
wrote,  In  Quatuor  Evang^  a  commentarv  (Cologne, 
1626) :— Tn  Epiitol.  ad  Romano*  (ibid.  1629*)  .—In  Epis- 
tol.  ad  Corinthios  et  ad  Galatas  (ibid.  1631).  He  died 
May  20, 1685.  See  K.  Brischar,  P.  A  dam  Contzen  (W tin- 
burg,  1829);  Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchcn- 
LexUeon,  a>  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghuralr,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Conuualh  (or  Conwalh).   See  Coixwausi. 

Conuulfus  (or  Conwulfus).   See  Ctnkwi xr. 

Convallua  (or  Conwalh  is  the  name  of  i 
earlv  Scotch  saints: 

1.  Said  by  some  to  have  been  an  abbot  in 
and  confessor  of  king  Comanua,  and  to  have  died  in 
A.D.  527 ;  but  according  to  others  an  abbot  of  Ions, 
who  introduced  "gang -days"  (Rogation -days)  into 
Scotland.  His  day  of  commemoration  is  Oct.  13  or  15. 
See  Forbes,  KaL  of  Scot.  Saints,  p.  164,  214, 241, 315. 

2.  A  confessor,  commemorated  May  18  or  Sept.  28, 
probably  the  Convallus  who  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Kentigern  at  Glasgow,  described  as  the  son  of  an  Irish 
prince,  and  as  dving  in  A.D.  612. 
Scot.  Saints,  p.  £\b. 

3.  A  monk,  commemorated  Sept.  14,  who  < 
up  in  the  monastery  of  Crosraguel  in  Car  rick, 
therefore  not  earlier  than  the  13th  centurv.  See  I 
rarius,  De  Scot.  Fort.  p.  178.— Smith,  Z>i<*.  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a,  v. 

Convention,  Geseral,  is  an  assembly  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (q.  v.)  of  America. 

Converse,  Amasa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minuter, 
was  born  at  Lvme,  N.  H.,  Aug.  21, 1795.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1822;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  one  year;  was 
ordained  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover, 
May  6, 1826 ;  was  missionary  in  Virginia  during  1826 
and  1827;  editor  of  the  Visitor  and  Telegraph,  Rich- 
mond, thereafter  until  1839:  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  until  1861;  then  went  back  to  Rich- 
mond, and  was  employed  there  until  1869 ;  and  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  until  his  death,  Dec  9,  1872.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  44. 

Converse,  Augustus  L.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  rector  of  the  church  in  Stateburgh.  near 
which  place  he  died,  March  21,  1860,  aged  sixty-two 
years.    See  Prof.  Episc.  A  tmanac,  1861 ,  p.  98. 

Converse,  John  Kendrick,  a  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  minister,  was  born  at  Lyme,  N.  H.,  June 
15,  1801.  Ilis  preliminary  education  was  acquired  at 
Thetford  Academy.  In  1827  he  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  during  the  two  years  following  was 
a  teacher  and  editor  in  Richmond,  Va.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  he 
was  ordained  pastor,  Aug.  9,  1832,  at  Burlington^  Vu, 
where  he  continued  to  minister  for  twelve  years;  and 
then,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  was  principal  of 
the  Burlington  Female  Seminary.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Colonization  Society, and 
was  also  general  agent  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Oct.  3,  1880.  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  20 ;  NecroL  Report  of  Prince- 
ton TheoL  Sem.  1881. 

Conversi  is  a  Latin  term  for  lay  brothers  of  a 
monastery,  as  having  forsaken  the  world. 

Convert  is  a  person  who  is  converted.  In  a  mo- 
nastic sense,  converts  are  lay  friars,  or  brothers  admitted 
for  the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  siug  in  the  choir. 

Conviction,  in  general,  is  the  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition.    In  a  religious  sense,  it  is  the 
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fint  degree  of  repentance,  and  implies  an  affecting 
tense  that  we  are  guilty  before  God ;  that  we  can  do 
nothing  of  ourselves  to  gain  his  forfeited  favor;  that 
we  deserve  and  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God ;  that 
tin  is  very  odious  and  hateful,  yea,  the  greatest  of  evils. 

There  is  a  natural  and  just  conviction  which  arises 
from  natural  conscience,  fear  of  punishment,  moral  sua- 
sion, or  alarming  providences,  but  which  is  nut  of  a 
permanent  nature.  Saving  conviction  is  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  cause ;  though  the  conscience, 
the  law.  the  gospel,  or  affliction,  may  be  the  means 
(John  xvi,  8,  9). 

Convictions  of  sin  differ  very  much  in  their  degree 
and  pungency,  in  different  persons.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  those  who  suffer  the  most  agonizing  sensa- 
tions are  such  as  never  before  enjoyed  the  external  call 
of  the  gospel,  or  were  favored  with  the  tuition  of  relig- 
ious parents,  but  have  neglected  or  notoriously  abused 
the  means  of  grace.  To  these,  conviction  is  often  sud- 
that  horror  and  shame  which  are  not 
>;  whereas  those  who  have  sat  under  the 
their  infancy  have  not  often  such  alarming 
i  they  have  already  some  notion  of 
these  tilings,  and  hare  much  acquaintance  with  the  gos- 
pel, which  administers  to  a  believing  heart  immediate 
comfort.  As  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  constant  method 
of  the  Spirit  to  convince  in  one  way,  it  is  improper  for 
any  to  distress  themselves  because  they  are  not, or  have 
not  been,  tormented  almost  to  despair:  they  should  be 
rather  thankful  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  dealt  tender- 
ly with  them,  and  opened  to  them  the  genuine  source 
of  consolation  in  Christ.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
observe  that,  in  order  to  repentance  and  conversion  to 
God,  there  must  be  real  and  lasting  conviction,  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  degree,  is  the  same 
in  nature. 

Evangelical  conviction  differs  from  legal  conviction 
thus:  legal  arises  from  a  consideration  of  the  divine 
law,  (toil's  justice,  power,  or  omniscience;  evangelical, 
hum  God's  goodness  and  holiness  as  seen  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  from  a  disaffection  to  sin;  legal  convic- 
tion still  conceives  there  is  something  remaining  good ; 
but  evangelical  is  sensible  there  is  no  good  at  all ;  legal 
wishes  freedom  from  pain ;  evangelical  from  sin ;  legal 
hardens  the  heart;  evangelical  softens  it;  legal  is  only 
temporary ;  evangelical  lasting.— Duck,  TheoL  IHct.  a.  v. 

Convocation. »'«  the  University  of  Oxford,  consists 
of  all  persons  admitted  to  regency,  who  have  their 
names  on  their  college  books,  and  have  paid  all  their 
fees.  This  assembly  gives  assent  to  statute*  passed  in 
congregation,  confirms  leases  of  lands,  makes  petitions 
to  Parliament,  elects  burgesses,  and  confers  honorary 
degrees,  or  those  given  by  degree  or  by  diploma. 

Con  well.  Henry,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  made  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1820,  and  died  in  that  citv,  April  21,  1842.  See  De 
Courcv  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  tht  Catholic  Church  in  the 
V.  S.'p.  125. 

Con  well,  W.  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  Smth.  was  born  near  Hazel  Green.  Morgan 
Co..  Ky.,  Feb.  19, 1819.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1870, 
was  converted  in  1874,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  He  died  at  Savannah,  Mo.,  May  23, 
1881.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1881,  p.  818. 

Cony beare,  John  ,Jo«ias,  A.M.,  an  English  divide, 
was  born  in  1779.  He  was  elected  professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  Oxford  University  in  1808,  and  professor  of 
poetry  in  1812.  He  delivered  the  Hampton  lectures 
for  1824,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  In  1826 
was  published  his  Illustration*  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry, 
edited  by  W.  D.  Conybeare.  This  work  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Large 
portions  of  the  Song  of  the  Traveller  and  Beowulf  will 
be  found  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Convbeare  was  a  contrih- 
to  the  British  Bibliographer.    He  died  in  1824. 


See  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  1824,  p.  489 ; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthoii,  s.  v. ;  Biog. 
L  niverselle,  s.  T. 

Cot) vers,  Josiah  B.,  a  Baptist  minister  and  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  Bath  County,  Ky.,  March  4, 1812.  He 
graduated  as  M.I),  from  Transylvania  University,  and 
for  seven  years  practiced  his  profession  at  Quincy,  III. 
He  united' with  the  Baptist  Church  in  1844.  Several 
years  afterwnrda  he  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice,  and 
wa9  ordained  a  minister  at  St.  Mary's,  O.,  where,  and 
at  Delphoa  and  Zanesville,  he  preached  for  six  years. 
Although  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  theological  department  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.,  and  studied  one  year  at  Princeton.  In 
January,  18(58,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pastor- 
ate in  Oneida,  III.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Berwick.  He  died  Aug.  6, 1870,  near  Tab©, 
Lafavette  Co.,  Mo.  Sec  Minutes  of  III.  Anniversaries, 
1870,  p.  11.    (J.  C.S.) 

Cony nghame.  Daniel,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1586;  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  nt  Kilmalcolm  in  1588;  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  1619,  con- 
tinued in  1628,  but  resided  at  Lochwiunoch  in  1646. 
See  fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  ii,  249. 

Conynghame,  Hugh,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
bis  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1634,  became  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Kay,  Ireland,  but 
was  compelled  by  persecution  to  leave  that  island ;  was 
called  to  the  living  at  Mearns  in  1649;  became  a  tem- 
porary supply  at  Erskine  in  1641,  and  continued  in  Jan- 
uary, 1664.    See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  227, 245. 

Conzie\  Francois  de,  a  French  prelate,  brother 
of  the  following,  was  bom  at  Poncin,  in  Bogey,  March 
18,  1736.  He  was  first  grand-vicar,  then  bishop  of  St. 
Omer,  and,  in  1774,  became  archbishop  of  Tours.  As 
deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-pr  oeral  of  1789,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  reunion  of  the  three  orders,  resigned 
in  1791,  and  went  to  Aix-la-Chapellc.  He  afterwards 
wrote  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and 
published,  in  June,  1791,  a  mandate  which  was  con- 
demned, in  July  of  the  same  year,  by  the  tribunal  of 
Tours,  to  be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. He  retired  to  Holland,  and  died  at  Amster- 
dam in  1795.  See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.; 
Biotj.  Vnimerselle,  a.  v. 

Conzi6,  Louis  Francois  Marc  Hilaire  de, 

a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Poncin,  in  Bugey,  Jan. 
13.  1732.  He  served  first  as  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
but  was  soon  made  bishop  of  Arras.  He  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  refused  to  sit  at  the  states-general,  and  in 
a  riot  came  near  losing  his  life  in  return  for  his  de- 
votion. An  indictment  being  decreed  in  1792,  he  took 
refuge  in  England  and  attached  himself  to  the  count 
of  Artois.  He  exercised  great  influence  in  private,  and 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  royalist  party.  He  became 
the  centre  of  the  intercourse  and  intrigue  which  fed 
the  civil  war  in  France.  For  many  years  his  name 
was  found  in  nearly  all  the  projects  of  political  insur- 
rections. He  is  especially  memorable  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  plot  of  the  machine  infernal*,  Dec.  24, 
1800.  He  died  in  London  in  December,  1804.  See 
Hoefer,  ATour.  Biog.  Oenirale,  s.  v.;  Biog.  Universelle, 
s.  v. 

Coo,  Roor.it,  an  English  martyr,  was  a  native  of 
Melford,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  brought  Itefore  the  bish- 
op, examined,  and  condemned  to  lie  burned,  on  account 
of  his  belief  in  the  true  God  and  his  abhorrence  of  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  sentence  was  executed  at  Yox- 
ford,  Suffolk,  in  1555.  See  Fox,  Ads  and  Monuments, 
vii,  881. 

Cook,  Albert  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Warehouse  Point,  Conn..  Sept.  24.  1817. 
He  early  gave  proof  of  a  noble  character  by  caring  for 
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the  family  on  the  death  of  hU  father;  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  after  several  years  of  study 
and  teaching,  united  with  the  New  England  Conference 
in  1842,  and  began  his  pastoral  life  at  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass.  He  continued  his  ministry  at  Shelbumc  Falls, 
Chester  Village  (now  Huntington),  North  Brookfield, 
Princeton,  Oxford,  and  in  1851  at  Milford(all  in  Massa- 
chusetts), where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1880.  Mr.  Cook  spent 
his  latter  years  as  a  dentist;  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1850,  1855,  and  18C4;  and 
served  once  in  the  Senate  and  twice  in  the  House.  He 
was  a  Christian  gentleman,  of  fine  presence  and  great 
urbanity;  a  natural,  excellent  preacher  and  expositor; 
was  benevolent,  and  everywhere  highly  esteemed.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1,880,  p.  GG. 

Cook,  Alexander  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  St.  Monance,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Feb. 
4,  1760.  He  received  a  moderate  Knglish  education  at 
Glasgow,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  silversmith.  He 
was  at  Berwick-on-Twced  in  1778,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1783;  in  1797  was  living  in  Pennsylvania; 
in  1802  was  licensed,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  but  remained  only  a  short  time.  In  1803  he 
was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  and  accepted 
calls  from  the  congregations  of  Slippery  Kock  and  New 
Castle,  where  he  continued  until  18011.  In  1810  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  and  connected 
himself  with  that  of  Hartford.  About  this  time  he  took 
a  commission  to  labor  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  as 
a  missionary.  He  was  also  stated  supply  at  Poland,  0„ 
from  1812  to  1814.  In  1815  he  was  received  into  the 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Bethany,  which  relation  was  dissolved  in  1820.  In 
1821  he  was  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny, 
and  in  the  same  year  installed  as  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Ebenezer  and  Bear  Creek.  In  1827  he  was  received 
into  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  and  for  a  year  sup- 
plied the  churches  of  Annapolis  and  Bloomfield,  O.  In 
1828  he  left  his  home  to  organize  a  Church  in  a  Scotch 
settlement  in  Ohio.  While  on  this  trip  he  died,  Nov. 
30, 1828.    See  I  list,  of  the  Pitskyttry  of  Erie. 

Cook,  Alexander  (2),  •  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Kcskasbig,  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, May  5,  1842.    He  joined  the  Wesleyans  early  in 


life;  received  a  good  common  English  education,  and 
studied  two  years  in  the  YVesleyan  Institute;  taught 
school  four  years;  emigrated  to  America  in-18G5,  and 
in  1866  entered  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  wherein 
he  served  the  Church  until  his  death,  early  in  1870. 
See  MimteM  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  196. 

Cook,  Archibald,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1822;  appointed  to  the  North 
Church,  Inverness,  in  1837,  after  he  had  spent  some 
years  as  missionary  at  Berried  ale;  joined  the  Free  Se- 
cession in  1843,  aud  became  minister  of  the  Free  Church, 
Daviot,  in  1844.  He  died  May  6,  1865,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.    See  Fasti  EcvUs.  Scoticanee,  iii,  259. 

Cook,  Cnauncey,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  March  9, 1778.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College  in  1808,  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  labored 
as  an  evangelist  in  Vermont  and  New  York.  In  1811 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Adams,  N.  V..  ami 
his  successive  charges  were  as  follows:  Lima,  Pittsford, 
Chili,  Greece,  Ira,  Aurora  (Presbyterian  Church),  all  in 
New  York  state;  Hennepin,  Aurora,  and  Bristol,  in  Illi- 
nois. He  died  at  Ottawa,  III.,  March  21,  1860.  Mr. 
Cook's  ministry  was  blessed  with  many  revivals.  u  He 
was  a  progressive  man  to  the  last,"  See  Cong.  Quar- 
terly, 1860,  p.  344. 

Cook,  Cornelius,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  converted, 
and  then  called  to  preach  in  America.  He  labored  three 
years  in  the  ministry  (in  East  Jersey,  1787;  Dutchess, 
1788;  Schenectady,  1789),  and  died  in  August,  1789. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference,  1790,  p.  3G. 


Cook,  Edward,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  born  at  Long  Whatton,  Leicestershire,  Nov.  4, 1806. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  ordained  in  London  for  the 
missionary  work  in  1831,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1832,  sailed 
with  Kev.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Satchel  iu  the  Caledonia, 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  field  waa  the  Great 
Namaqua  land.  His  work  was  interesting,  successful, 
pursued  with  great  love  and  enthusiasm,  often  amid 
dangers.  His  health  finally  giving  way  under  his  toils, 
he  commenced  a  journey  to  Cape  Town,  but  before  he 
reached  the  station  of  his  wished-for  rest  he  died,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Orange  River,  March  7, 1843.  His 
remains  were  carried  back  over  fifty  miles  to  N  is  bet 
Bath,  and  interred  in  the  land  of  his  labor.  Besides  es- 
tablishing a  church  of  more  thau  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  schools  of  more  than  one  thousand  children  at 
Nisbet  Bath,  he  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  Damaras 
and  more  distant  tribes.  See  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1843;  John  Cook,  The  Life  of  Edward  Cook 
(Liverpool,  1849,  12mo);  Christian  Watchman  Maga- 
zine (Cape  Town),  March,  1843. 

Cook,  Edwin  R.  T.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1825.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  25, 1*65, 
he  was  rector  of  Wainwright  Memorial  Church,  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Cook  was  an  able,  devoted,  and  emi- 
nently successful  pastor.  Sec  A ppleton's . 
1865,  p.  644. 

Cook,  Elijah,  a  Free-will  Baptist 
bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1793.  He  removed 
to  the  West  in  1835,  and  was  a  preacher  in  Michigan. 
His  ordination  took  place  in  1845,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  he  was  engaged  in  his  Master's  work.  He 
died  at  Cook's  Prairie,  Mich.,  Jan.  81, 1872.  See  Free- 
will Baptist  Register,  1873,  p.  88.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cook,  Emilc  P.,  a  French  Methodist  preacher, 
son  of  Rev.  Charles  Cook,  was  born  at  Niort,  June  15, 
1829.    The  happy  influence  of  his  godly  parents  was 
shown  by  his  conversion  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His 
mind  was  drawn  to  the  ministry,  and  he  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  France  and  Switzerland;  and,  to 
qualify  himself  for  preaching,  entered  the  Wesley  an 
Theological  College  at  Richmond,  England,  where,  for 
three  years,  he  manifested  the  aptitude  for  pastoral  work 
which  ever  afterwards  characterized  his  life  and  labor*. 
He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  France  in  1854, 
when  that  country  was  made  an  independent  conference, 
and  labored  successfully  at  Nismes,  Nyons,  Lausanne, 
and  other  important  circuits.    He  was  stationed  in 
Paris  during  the  siege,  and  heroically  opened  his  house 
as  a  hospital,  and  had  it  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whom  he  gathered  in  person  from  the  battlefield,  and 
his  devoted  labors  were  greatly  appreciated  by  both  the 
conference  and  the  citizens.    The  conference  elected 
him  president  in  1872,  and  kept  him  in  the  office  two 
years,  as  a  mark  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  hia 
brethren.    At  the  close  of  his  presidential  duties  he 
came  to  America  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in 
pleading  in  Methodist  churches  for  aid  to  his  native 
land.    He  started  for  home  in  the  steamer  ViUe-du- 
Harre,but  was  shipwrecked  soon  after  leaving  America. 
He  was  picked  up,  as  by  a  miracle,  with  barely  life 
left ;  resumed  his  journey  in  the  steamer  Loch  Earn, 
and  was  again  wrecked.    Was  again  rescued,  but  with 
Hi  tic  hope  of  rallying,  yet  he  strove  hard  to  lead  the 
djung  to  the  Saviour.    He  at  length  reached  England, 
got  home  greatly  exhausted,  and  was  sent  to  the  south 
of  France;  but  nature  was  worn  out,  yet  his  mind  was 
calm  aud  serene,  and  his  strong  faith  remained  un- 
shaken.   He  died  Jan.  9,  1874. 

Cook,  Finlay,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  born  st 
Arran  in  1778.  He  became  a  catechist  at  Glasgow; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816;  ordained  and  sent  as 
missionary  to  Halkirk,  Watten,  and  Rcay,  and  after- 
wards to  Inverness;  presented  to  the  living  at  Cross  in 
1829;  transferred  to  East  Church,  Inverness,  iu  1833, 
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and  thence  to  Reay  in  1835;  joined  the  Free  Secession 
in  W3;  and  died  June  12,  1868.  He  was  remarkable 
for  integrity  and  uprightness,  faithful  in  reproving  sin 
and  error.  His  son,  Alexander,  was  a  minister  in  the 
Tree  Church.  See  fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  147, 259, 
368. 

Cook,  George,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  St  Andrews  between  1780  and  1795.  He  was 
pastor  of  Laurencekirk,  and  died  in  1845.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  (Edinb.  1811, 
1819. 3  rots.)  l— a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Load.  1815, 8  vols.)  .—Reality  of  Christ*  Resurrection 
\19Q#),  and  some  minor  pieces. 

Cook.  Henry  David,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  St.  Andrews, 
was  bom  Feb.  24,  1791.  He  took  his  degree  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1813.  and  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmany  in  1815. 
He  died  Sept.  19,  1857.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  with  all  its  schisms  and 
controversies.    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticuna,  ii,  499. 

Cook,  Henry  Preston,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Hancock  County,  < ;  a.,  Dec  8, 
1800.  He  received  a  careful  religious  training,  ex- 
perienced conversion  in  1817,  and  in  1820  united  with 
the  Misriasippi  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with 
teal  and  6delity  until  his  death,  in  1826.  See  Min- 
tta  of  Annual  Conferences,  1826,  p.  606;  Methodist 


and  the  triumph  of  faith,"  in  1795 
See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. 


to  Hill). 


Cook.  Isaac  M-,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson 
MHiepe  in  itvti,  aiienueu  i  rincetoii  t  tieoiogicat  J>eroi- 
nary  for  about  one  year  (1842),  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Beaver,  Dec.  17,  1845,  and  was  pastor  at 
Bridgewater,  Pa.,  until  his  death,  in  January,  1854.  See 
G<*.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  136. 

Cook,  Israel  B-,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  1789.  Hia  name  first  appears  in  1813,  in 
connection  with  Lycoming  Circuit  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference. In  1822  be  became  su|>eraui>uated,  but  sub- 
sequently was  readmitted  into  the  East  Baltimore 
Conference.  He  died  March  7, 1868.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  29 

Cook,  L  Russell,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
wis  born  at  Acton,  Me.,  in  1821.  He  removed  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  where  he  was  converted  in  1847,  and  or- 
dained in  1862.  His  pastorates  were  in  various  places 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  including  (Jilmanton, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  four  years,  and  Buxton,  Me., 
for  live  years.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  July  1. 
1*62.  See  Free-tciU  Baptist  Register,  1863,  p.  92. 
(J.  CS.) 

Cook,  John  (I),  ■  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1648 ;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Eccles  in  1663;  deprived  in 
1689  for  not  praying  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  other 
acts  of  disloyalty.  He  died  in  1691,  aged  about  sixty- 
three  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticxtnat,  i,  4 12. 

Cook,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1732;  called  to  the  living  at  Abercromhie 
in  1734,  and  ordained.  He  died  June  24,  1751.  His 
v>n  John  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St. 


Cook,  John  (3),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  born 
Xov.  24,  177L  He  took  hia  degree  at  the  University 
of  St  Andrews  in  1788;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1792; 
appointed  minister  at  Kilmany  in  1793,  and  ordained ; 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews,  and  resigned  in  1802.  He  died  Nov.  28, 1824. 
See  Fasti  Ecdes,  Scoticance,  ii,  499. 

Cook,  John  (4),  an  early  Wesleyan  missionary, 
*n  sent  to  the  island  of  Dominica,  W.  I.,  in  1794. 
On  his  arrival  at  Tortola  he  was  seized  with  putrid 
fever,  and  in  five  days  died, "  in  the  prime  of  his  life 


Cook,  John  (5),  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  divinity  professor  at  St.  Andrews,  graduated  at  that 
university  in  1828.  He  was  factor  to  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  1824,  licensed  to  preach  in  1828,  presented  to 
the  living  at  Laurencekirk  in  1829,  and  ordained; 
transferred  to  St.  Leonard's,  St.  Andrews,  in  1845;  ap- 
pointed convener  of  committee  on  education  in  1849. 
of  that  for  schoolmasters  in  1860,  and  also  of  three 
other  committees;  waa  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1859,  assessor  to  the  university  court,  elected 
professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  1860. 
and  one  of  the  deans  of  the  chapel  in  1863.  He  died 
April  17, 1 869,  aged  sixty -one  years.  Dr.  Cook  published 
works  on  Church  Patronage,  Church  Defence,  Relief  of 
the  Poor,  School  Statistics,  a  Catechism,  and  a  few  sin- 
gle  Sermons.  A  handsome  painted  window,  placed  by 
hia  parishioners  in  the  college  church,  St.  Andrews,  is 
one  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
He  bad  scholarly  ability,  refined  taste,  exact  and  active 
business  habits,  affability,  and  courtesy.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  iii,  879. 

Cook,  John  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  about  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  in  1860  entered  the  East  Baltimore  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  with  earnest  devotion  until  hia 
death,  April  22,  1862.  Mr.  Cook  waa  a  roan  of  great 
promise,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  earnest,  faithful. 
See  Minutes  of  A  tmuul  Conferences,  1868,  p.  10. 

Cook,  John  Lovejoy,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Edinhurg,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  7,  1819,  of  devout  Christian  parents.  He  spent 
hia  youth  amid  the' quiet  and  peace  of  farm  life,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  blameless,  industrious. 
Christian  character.  He  was  employed  in  his  young 
manhood  by  his  brother  as  a  manufacturer  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  at  which  time  he  was  con- 
verted, became  a  class-leader,  and  received  license  to 
preach,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  into  the  Tmy  Confer- 
ence. His  last  eight  years  were  given  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  North  Pownall,  Vt, 
where  he  died  May  15, 1878.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  43. 

Cook,  Joseph,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Bath,  England.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1776. 
He  had  previously  served  as  associate  pastor  at  Margate, 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  Dover.  Deal,  and  Folkentone. 
He  then  came  to  America,  and  waa  first  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  When  he  returned  he  found 
his  Church  almost  extinct,  but  through  his  efforts  it 
grew  in  numbers,  spirituality,  and  influence.  He  died 
Sept.  26,  1 790.  See  Spraguc,  A  tmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, vi,  186. 

Cook.  Joseph  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom  in 
South  Carolina  about  1776.  He  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  til  K  en.  and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1797 ;  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Fur- 
man  ;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  successively 
became  pastor  of  the  Eutaw,  the  Beaufort,  and  the 
Mount  Pisgah  churches.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Sumter  District,  S.  O,  Aug.  24,  1838.  See  W 'utchman 
and  Rejlector,  Sept.  13,  1838.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cook,  Nehemiah  Baldwin,  a  Congregational 
minister,  waa  bom  at  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1793. 
He  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1821 ;  in  1823  was  appointed  a  home  mission- 
ary in  Wayne  County,  Pa*,  served  one  year,  and  waa 
ordained  Aug. 81,  1825;  from  that  time  till  1833  he  waa 
acting  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Babylon 
and  Fresh  Pond,  L.  L.and  during  the  three  succeeding 
years  at  Riverhead  and  South  hold.  He  was  installed 
pastor  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  March  7, 1838,  from  which 
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he  was  dismissed  in  May,  1869.  From  Jane,  1864,  to 
ttefciber,  1867,  he  was  acting  paator  in  Ledyard,  and 
subsequently  resided  there  without  charge  until  his 
death,  Nov.  17,  1879.  He  published  two  Funeral  Ser- 
See  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  16. 
Cook,  Pardon,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1827, 
preached  for  thirty-four  years,  was  a  superannuate  for 
nineteen  years,  and  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  in  May,  I 
iu  his  eighty-third  vear.  He  was  pure-minded,  cheer- 
ful, sweet-spirited,  and  beloved.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nua! Conference*,  1880,  p.  243. 

Cook,  Phineas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  10,  1784.  He 
experienced  religion  in  1800;  and  in  1803  enteral  the 
New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  was  an  effective 
preacher  for  forty  years.  He  spent  his  latter  years  as 
a  superannuate,  and  died  May  26, 1861.  Mr.  Cook  was 
of  a  warm  and  lively  temperament,  open-hearted  and 
frank.    See  Minute*  'of  A  rmual  Conferences,  1 862,  p.  80. 

Cook,  Richard,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  Iwrn  about  1818.  He  was  converted  when  quite 
young;  joined  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1844;  con- 
tinued effective  until  1860,  when  he  took  a  supernu- 
merary relation,  on  account  of  ill-health ;  served  as  pre- 
siding'elder  in  1861  and  1862;  and  spent  his  last  fifteen 
years  in  New  Hartford.  He  died  in  September,  1876 
Mr.  C«iok  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  all  reforms,  and  an 
exemplary  Christian.  See  Minute*  of  A  mual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  137. 

Cook  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1813 ;  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Clatt  in  1820,  nnd  ordained; 
transferred  to  Ceres  in  1844,  and  died  at  Monimail,  Dec 
20, 1851,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  His  publications  arc, 
Sermon  on  the  Abundant  Harvest,  with  Metrical  Para- 
phrases (1831)  :—  The  (atechist's  Poetical  Manual 
(1834):— The  Young  Communicant's  Manual  (1849):— 
Account  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana, 
iii,  554. 

Cook,  Samuel,  •  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Easthsm,  Mass.,  in  1791.  When  he  was  young  his 
parents  removed  to  Maine.  In  1815  he  was  baptized, 
and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Clinton.  He 
completed  a  literary  and  theological  course  in  1821  at 
Waterville  College.  Soon  after,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Effingham,  N.  H.  The  subsequent 
pastorates  of  Mr.  Cook  were  at  Brentwood,  Hampton 
Falls,  Hopkinton,  Meredith  and  Dunbarton,  all  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  acted,  for  aome  years,  as  the  agent  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Con  vent  ion,  ami,  for  eight 
vears,  was  the  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  at  Concord. 
He  died  Feb.  15, 1872.  See  Obit.  Record  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity, Supplement  So.  1,  p.  5.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cook,  Thomas  F,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  sou  of  Kev.  Valentine  ('..ok. 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  He  professed  religion  in 
boyhood,  labored  a  number  of  years  acceptably  as  local 
preacher,  and  in  1848  entered  the  Mississippi  Confer- 
ence. In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  the  Kio  Grande 
Conference.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  July  24,  18*57. 
Mr.  Cook  was  a  meek,  spiritual  Christian,  a  faithful, 
laborious  pastor,  and  a  successful  preacher.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1867,  p.  190. 

Cook,  Walter,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1709;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1722;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Cummcrtrees  in  1728,  and  ordained.  He  died  April  21, 
175'J,  aged  seventy-six  years.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoti- 
cantr,  i,  615. 

Cook,  W.  B..  a  Universalis!  minister,  was  born  at 
Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8, 1810.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1843,  was  ordained  in  1846,  anil 
labored  at  the  following  places:  Mottville,  Alexamlcr, 


Lockport,  Gaines,  Churehville,  Newburgh,  and  Aurora, 
all  in  New  York;  went  to  Michigan  in  1866,and  there 
continued  until  his  decease  at  Muskegon,  June  5, 1871. 
Mr.  Cook  was  a  humble.  faithfuLdiligent  preacher.  See 
Universalis  Register,  1872,  p.  144. 

Cook,  William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Princeton,  Ky., 
May  2,  1818.  He  was  converted  in  youth,  liceused  to 
preach  in  1846,  and  joined  the  Louisville  Conference  in 
1854.  From  1861  to  1864  he  was  superannuated.  En- 
tering the  effective  ministry  again  he  labored  faithfully 
until  compelled  by  poor  health  to  take  a  superannuated 
relation  once  more,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct,  22, 1879.  Though  his  early  education  was 
limited,  Mr.  Cook  possessed  good  natural  endowments, 
and  by  diligent  study  became  a  clear  theologian  and 
successful  preacher.  He  was  a  kind,  true  man,  and  an 
efficient  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1880,  p.  164. 

Cooke,  Albert,  A.M..  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Uttoxetcr,  Staffordshire,  about 
1842.  He  waa  educated  at  Alleync's  Grammar-school 
and  at  Lancashire  Inde|iendent  College.  On  leaving 
college,  in  June.  1866,  be  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Newport,  Shropshire.  In  June,  1869,  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  at  Acock'a  Green,  Birmingham.  In  1874  he 
resigned  this  charge  to  take  a  school  at  Froroe,  in  the 
hope  that  a  more  southern  climate  might  repair  his 
shattered  health.  He  died  July  30, 1879.  See  (Load.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  315. 

Cooke,  Amos  Starr,  a  Congregational  mission- 
ary, was  bom  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1810,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1834.  He  went  to  the  Sandwich 
Inlands  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  arriving  there  in  April,  1837.  Soon  af- 
ter his  arrival  he  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  of  that  country,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  school  for  twelve  years.  He  died  at  Hon- 
olulu, March  20,  1871. 

Cooke,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  of  Protestant  Episcopal  parentage  in 
St.  Mary's  County,  Md.,  Sept.  3, 1799.  He  experienced 
religion  in  1815,  while  attending  school  at  the  acade- 
my in  Georgetown,  D.  C ;  soon  displayed  marked  talent 
as  leader  of  a  young  peoples  prayer-meeting;  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  in  1820  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  In  1824  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference;  in  1840  was  made  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Christum  Advocate,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  He  became  su- 
perannuated in  1872,  and  died  Aug.  24, 1875.  Dr.  Cooke 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  firm  and  true,  an  exemplary 
Christian  gentleman.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ence*, 1876,  p.  61 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Cooke,  Corbett,  an  English  Wesley  an  minister, 
was  born  at  Felmingham,  Norfolk,  Dec  2,  1787.  He 
commenced  his  ministry  in  1809 ;  was  chairman  of  a 
district  for  twenty -seven  years;  retired  to  Guernsey 
after  a  ministry  of  half  a  century,  where,  blind  but 
happy,  he  performed  various  pastoral  duties  until  his 
death,  May  16, 1866.  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  argumentative 
and  practical  preacher,  and  his  manner  was  simple  and 
dignified,  earnest  and  persuasive.  He  wrote  Stridnrts 
on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  An  Attempt  to  Shove  that  Elec- 
tion is  Beneficial  to  Many  and  Injurious  to  \one:—The 
History  of  Apostolical  Succession  (new  ed.  Lond.  1840, 
I  12mo)  -.—The  Opinions  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  in  Refer- 

■  ence  to  the  Relation  of  Methodism  to  the  Established 
Church  (Exeter,  1844,  12mo) :— A  Plain  Statement  of 

I  Facts  (ibid.  1835, 12mo) :— Church  Membership;  Serin. 
,  on  Acta  ii,  47  (Lond.  1862,  12mo).  See  A  Memorial 
I  Volume  of  the  Rev.  Corbett  Cooke  ( Lond.  1868,  8vo)  ; 
I  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1866,  p.  31 ;  Steven- 

■  son,  Wesley  an  Hymn-book  and  its  Associations  (Ijond. 
1870),  p.  367 ;  Osborne,  Meth.  Bibliography,  p.  87 ;  MetL 
Magazine  (Ijoml  1866),  p.  941. 
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Cooke,  Edward.  LL.B.,  an  English  divine,  wti 
rector  of  Haversham,  Bucks.  He  was  an  able  scholar, 
ami  particularly  well-versed  in  whatever  related  to  his- 
tory, antiquities,  and  jurisprudence.  Besides  the  Bis- 
tort of  Whaddon  Chase,  the  publication  of  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  his  death,  he  had  made  ample  col- 
lections towards  a  history  of  Buckinghamshire,  which 
would  probably,  had  his  life  been  spared,  have  been  com- 
pleted in  a  few  years.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1824.  See 
(Land.)  Annual  Register,  1824,  p. 214. 

Cooke  (or  Coke),  George,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate  of  the  17th  century,  brother  to  sir  John  Cooke, 
secretary  of  state,  was  born  at  Trusley,  Derbyshire,  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  beneficed  at  Bigrave,  Hert- 
fordshire, made  bishop  successively  of  Bristol  (1688)  and 
Hereford  (1688),  and  died  in  1650.  Bishop  Cooke  was 
a  meek,  grave,  and  quiet  man,  much  beloved  of  such  as 
were  subjected  to  him,  and  was  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  for  subscribing  the 
pmtest  in  parliament  in  preservation  of  their  privileges. 
The  times  broke  the  body  of  his  estate  so  that  he  had 
to  be  relieved  bv  his  rich  relatives.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
th* of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  371. 

Cooke,  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
dirine,  was  born  at  Grillagh,  County  Londonderry,  in 
He  studied  at  Glasgow  University,  and  settled 
in  1908  at  Duncan,  County  Antrim,  and  in  1811  at  Don- 
ep>n,  in  the  same  count}-.  In  1817  he  attended  the 
medical  classes  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1818 
removed  as  pastor  to  Killyleagh,  County  Down,  where 
he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  Unitarian  minister. 
In  1824  be  waa  chosen  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Ul- 
ster, and  three  years  later  carried  on  a  discussion  on 
Arianism  with  Henry  Montgomery.  In  1829  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Belfast,  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  Dec  18,  1868.  During  this  period  he 
engaged  in  politico  -  ecclesiastic  discussions,  waa 
three  times  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  at 
the  close  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  in  the  New 
Preabyterian  College  of  Belfast.  Some  of  his  polemical 
writings  bare  been  published.  His  Life  waa  written 
br  J.  L>  Porter  (Lond.  1871 ;  Belfast,  1875).  See  Cates, 
LncLofGen.  Biog.n.v. 

Cooke,  James,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bora  at  Gloucester  in  1800.  He  was  early  converted, 
fntered  the  ministry  in  1822,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1864. 
Kind  and  sympathetic,  constant  as  a  friend,  bis  views 
of  Chriatisuity  were  lofty  and  comprehensive,  his  per- 
ceptions quick,  snd  his  judgments  discriminating.  See 
Mimtcs  of  the  British  Conference,  1854. 

Cooke,  James  W.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clcr- 
(7 man,  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  L,  March  5,  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University,  was  minister  at 
L  nslale,  R.  I.,  and  then  assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  Milnor 
of  New  York  city,  after  which  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Bristol,  R.  I.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Aspin- 
wail  to  examine  that  place  and  Panama  with  a  view 
to  missionary  operations,  but  was  compelled  to  return  on 
account  of  broken  health.  He  died  in  New  York,  April 
12, 1853,  being  at  the  time  secretary  and  general  agent 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Missionary  Board.  Mr.  Cooke  was  an  ardent  and  effi- 
cient man.    See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1853,  p.  802. 

Cooke,  John  (1),  an  English  clergyman  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  rector  of  Wentnor,  Shrop- 
shire, published  a  Sermon  (1778);— and  The  Preacher's 
A uutant  (Oxford,  1783, 2  vols).  This  work  contained 
an  account  of  various  preachers  and  sermons  since  the 
Restoration,  and  is  considered  valuable  as  a  list  of  ser- 
mons from  which  the  preacher  might  select  for  his  li- 
brtnr.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s>  v. 

Cooke,  John  (2),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
wtr.  was  born  at  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  March  25, 


1799.  He  early  became  a  Christian,  entered  Blackburn 
Academy  in  1821,  and  was  ordained  in  1826  to  the  pas- 
torate at  Uttoxeter,  where  he  labored  forty  years,  and 
where,  after  a  few  years'  retirement  from  the  sacred 
office,  he  died,  Feb.  11, 1871.  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  master 
of  one  subject,  human  nature.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
booh,  1872,  p.  309. 

Cook(e),  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
became  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  certain  theological 
tenets,  which  resulted  in  his  exclusion  from  that  body. 
He  had  travelled  without  objection  from  1795.  While 
on  the  Rochdale  Circuit,  1808-6,  he  began  to  state  the 
doctrines  of  justification  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  dif- 
ferently from  the  received  view.  According  to  Myles,  he 
hardly  implied  experimental  religion,  but  a  firm  belief 
in  what  the  Scriptures  declare  on  these  subjects.  Prom- 
ising not  to  promulgate  his  opinions,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Sunderland  Circuit.  His  friends  in  Rochdale,  not 
so  discreet  as  their  late  pastor,  published  his  two  ser- 
mons on  the  above  subjects  without  his  knowledge. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  his  arraignment  before  the  confer- 
ence, and,  although  treating  him  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
they  excluded  him  from  their  number  in  1806,  Cooke 
refusing  to  renounce  his  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
Rochdale,  where  he  became  the  minister  of  a  part  of 
his  former  Weslcysn  society. '  He  published  a  defense 
of  bis  doctrines,  which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Coke  (q.  v.) 
and  Edward  Hare  (q.  v.).  Hare's  treatise  on  justifica- 
tion has  become  a  classic.  Cooke  died  in  1811.  "The 
breach  which  he  made  is  not  yet  healed  in  the  town  of 
Rochdale"  (Mvles,  1818).  See  Myles,  ChronoL  Hut.  of 
the  Methoduu',*. a.  1806;  Smith, Hist. of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism, it,  430, 432. 

Cooke,  Nathaniel  Bowen,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Cam  bridge  port,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1840,  and  passed 
the  next  three  years  as  teacher  of  a  select  school  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.  He  then  spent  a  brief  time  in  the  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  and  in 
1844  began  the  study  of  medicine,  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  University. 
On  receiving  his  degree  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  subsequently  returned  to  school  teaching 
in  Webster,  Mass.,  and  in  Bristol,  R.  L  In  1862  he  was 
ordained  at  Greenville,  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  Mass., 
and  in  1869  settled  in  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  where  he  died, 
April  14, 1871.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College, 
1870-80;  NecroL  of  Brown  University,  \m. 

Cooke,  Patrick  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1627;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1630;  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Stent,  n  in  1631,  and  died  Dec ,81,  1635,  aged  about 
thirty-nine  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  383. 

Cooke,  Patrick  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  July  21, 1626;  called  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Preetonpans  in  1663,  and  ordained  in  1664;  se- 
lected in  1670  as  one  of  the  u  bishop's  evangelists  "  for 
enlightening  the  Presbyterians  of  the  West,  and  died 
in  August,  1672.    See  Fasti  Eccles,  Scoticanm,  i,  851. 

Cooke,  Samuel  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  was  born  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1708.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1735;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Cambridge,  Sept.  12, 1789, 
and  died  June  4,  1783.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  73. 

Cooke,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the 

Church  of  England,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  was  sent  to  America,  probably  as  early  as  1749, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  his  destination  being 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  In  1766  be  ministered  to 
three  churches,  located  at  Shrewsbury,  Freehold,  and 
Middletown,  but  subsequently  abandoned  Freehold.  In 
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1774  he  went  to  England,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  J 
he  returned  after  this  to  the  United  States,  although  he 
was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  missionary  society.  In 
1785  he  was  at  Frederickton,  N.  R,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1790  he  was  commissary 
to  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  a  period  of  vaca- 
tion, on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resumed  his  ministerial 
duties  in  June,  1791.  While  crossing  the  St.  John's 
river,  on  his  return  home  with  bis  son,  the  canoe  was 
upset  and  both  were  drowned,  May  23,  1796.  See 
Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amur.  Pulpit,  v,  224. 

Cooke,  Theodore,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 1815.  In  1842  he 
graduated  from  Williams  College,  and  in  1845  from  Yale 
Divinity  School.  After  preaching  in  various  places  for 
a  time,  be  was  ordained  June  10, 1847,  and  until  1852 
was  pastor  in  Stowe,  Mass.  In  1854  he  went  to  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.,  as  a  home  missionary,  and  remained  until 
1857,  when  he  returned  to  New  England,  taking  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  preached  there 
nine  years.  His  health  failing,  in  1867,  he  returned  to 
Stowe  to  reside  upon  bis  farm,  and  died  Aug.  27, 1871. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Worcester  Gazette. 
Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1872,  p.  437. 

Cooke,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1716;  was  ordaiiied  at  Sudbury,  March  20, 
1723,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1760,  aged  sixty  •  four  years. 
See  Sprague,  A  mmls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  886. 

Coolcman,  Alfrkd,  AM.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  son  of  the  renowned  George  G.  Cookman,  was 
born  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  Jan.  4, 1828.  He  was  early  con- 
secrated to  the  ministry  by  his  pious  mother;  expe- 
rienced religion  while  attending  the  grammar  school  of 
Dickinson  College ;  was  a  diligent  and  earnest  student ; 
received  license  to  preach  iu  1846,  and  in  1848  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  which  he  filled  promi- 
nent appointments,  as  also  he  did  successively  iu  the 
Pittsburgh,  Wilmington,  New  York,  and  Newark  con- 
ferences. He  died  Nov.  13,  1871.  Mr.  Cookman  in- 
herited a  measure  of  his  father's  ardeut  temperament, 
magnetic  power,  and  earnest  religious  feeling.  He  ev- 
erywhere won  many  to  Christ.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1872,  p.  35 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  v. 

Cookaon,  Johjc,  an  English  Bsptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Leeds  in  1800.  He  waa  converted  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  early  in  life  became  a  local  preacher. 
He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  prosecuted  bis  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp  of  Boston,  his 
maternal  uncle.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  in  Maiden, 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  was  pastor  in  South  Heading, 
now  Wakefield,  and  in  some  other  places  of  the  vicinity. 
In  1862,  being  somewhat  broken  in  health,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  after  a  time  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  St.  Benedict's 
Square,  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
April,  1873.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand  -book,  1874, 
p.  265.  (J.C.S.) 

Cool,  Peter,  a  Flemish  engraver,  flourished  about 
1690.  He  executed  a  number  of  plates,  among  which 
is  one  after  Martin  de  Vos,  representing  Christ  Bearing 
the  Cross,  with  St.  Veronica  and  other  figures.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cooley,  Eli  Field,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  Oct,  13,  1781.    He  received 
careful  training  from  his  parents,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Academy  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  whither  his  parents 
had  removed.    In  1606  he  graduated  from  the  College 
>f  New  Jersey;  in  October,  1809,  was  licensed  by  the 
Sew  Brunswick  Presbytery;  iu  1811  was  installed  at 
>herry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  until  1819,  and 
hen  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
iiddletown  Point,  N.  J.;  in  1823  accepted  a  call  to  the 
'irst  Presbyterian  Cburch  in  Treuton,  where  he  labored 


till  1857.  He  died  April  22, 1860.  See  WiUon,  Presb. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  82. 

Cooley,  Henry  Edwards,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  April  5,  1838.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1863,  and  from 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1866;  was  ordained  at  the 
First  Church,  Plymouth,  Aug.  7  of  that  year,  and  re- 
mained there  until  March  31,  1869;  waa  acting  pastor 
at  the  First  Church,  Winsted,  the  next  year,  and  the 
year  following  at  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  was 
pastor  at  Littleton  from  May  9*,  1872,  until  Oct.  29, 1871, 
and  at  Leominster  from  Nov.  10, 1874,  until  his  death, 
Feb.  17,  1877.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cooley,  Timothy  Mather,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  East  Granville,  Masse,  March 
13, 1772.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  delivering  hi* 
oration  in  Hebrew,  and  became  pastor,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  of  the  Church  in  his  native  village,  where 
he  continued  until  1854,  with  only  an  absence  of  four 
months  on  home  missionary  work.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement he  opened  a  classical  school  in  his  own  boose, 
and  continued  it  during  most  of  his  life.  For  fifty- 
seven  years  he  was  an  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Westfield  Academy,  and  for 
forty-aeven  years  held  the  same  relation  to  Williams 
College.  He  died  at  East  Granville,  Dec.  14, 1859.  Dr. 
Cooley  was  one  of  the  lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit 
Several  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  have  been  printed. 
The  number  of  his  publications,  including  his  journal 
articles,  is  not  far  from  sixty.  He  assisted  in  preparing 
a  collection  of  the  memoirs  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1792,  and  in  1850  he  presented  the  volume  in 
MS.  to  the  librarv  of  Yale  College.  See  Obituary  Rec- 
ord of  Yale  Colle'ge,  1860 ;  Cong.  Quatierly,  1860,  p.  272. 

Cooley,  William  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1818.  He 
was  converted  iu  1840  or  1841;  received  license  to 
preach,  and  waa  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1844,  in  which  he  labored  as  his  health  permit- 
ted until  1856,  when  he  became  superannuated.  He 
died  Dec  II,  1859.  Mr.  Cooley  waa  intellectual,  and 
labored  with  a  fair  degree  of  acceptability  and  success. 
See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences  of  the  M.  £  Church 
South,  1860,  p.  212. 

Coolhaas,  Qaspard,  a  Protestant  German  theo- 
logian, waa  bom  at  Cologne  in  1536.  After  serving 
seterai  entireties  nc  was  appointed  to  i>eyuen  in  io<o: 
presided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  university  of  that 
place,  and  there  taught  theology  until  the  arrival  of 
William  Fougereau,  titulary  professor.  Coolhaas  had 
several  discussions  with  his  colleagues;  he  maintained 
against  Peter  Comelissen  that  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  magistrate  was  necessary  in  the  election  of  elders 
and  deacons.  Brandt  says  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  dissensions  concerning  the  authority  of  the  civil 
government  iu  ecclesiastical  matters.  Coolhaas  did  not 
approve  the  dogma  of  absolute  predestination.  Iu  1578 
the  synod  of  Middleburg  condemned  hia  writings,  but 
he  appealed  to  the  states-general  of  Holland,  who  con- 
firmed the  synodal  sentence,  and  prohibited  him  from 
exercising  his  ministerial  functions.  The  burgomaster 
of  Leyden  sustained  Coolhaas  in  his  heterodoxy,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  new  excommunication  of  the  synod  of 
Harlem,  continued  to  pay  him  his  allowance."  After 
about  two  years  he  withdrew.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1615,  leaving  a  large  number  of  works,  polemical  or  apol- 
ogetic of  his  opinions,  which  are  now  of  small  account. 
See  Hoefer,  Noue.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  Biog.  Unicer- 
selle,  s.  v. 

Coolhaas,  Will  em,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  the 
family  of  Gaspard,  was  born  at  Deventer,  Nov.  II,  1709. 
He  completed  hia  studies  at  Utrecht,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor,  after  having  sustained  a  thesis 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  mottos  wi<mc,  irvrroc,  and 
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Tvmvuv.  He  was  appointed  minuter  to  Langerak ; 
then,  in  1758,  professor  of  languages  and  Oriental  an- 
tiquities at  Amsterdam,  bat  in  1755  was  called  to  the 
I  amoral  functions  of  the  same  city.  Here  he  died,  in 
1772,  leaving,  A  nalogi/i  Temporum  et  Modontm  Iltbraa 
Lvyva.—Obserrationes  PhUohgico-Eregetica  in  Qwia- 
9*<  Mosis  Libroi  :—I>e  Interrogtitionibus  in  Sacro  Co- 
diet  litbrao,  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons  in  Hutch. 
See  Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  UiniraU,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  U  nicer- 
*Ue,  a.  v. 

Coombe.  Thomas,  D.Dm  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1746,  and 
graduated  from  the  college  there  in  1766.  He  was 
chosen,  Nov.  80, 1772,  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter's,  in  that  city.  On  account  of  having 
exhibited  a  disposition  inimical  to  the  American  cause, 
be  was  imprisoned  in  September,  1777.  Although  an 
appeal  was  made  in  bis  behalf,  the  executive  council 
of  Philadelphia  determined  to  send  him  from  the  coun- 
try. In  July,  1778,  he  went  to  England  and  did  not 
acain  return  to  America.  For  some?  time  he  was  chap-  , 
lain  to  lord  Carlisle,  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  was  pro- 
seated  with  a  parish.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, and  one  of  the  forty-eight  chaplains  to  the  king. 
He  wrote  some  poems.  See  Sprague,  Annalt  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  V,  280. 

Coombes,  William  James,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  in  1844.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  at  Hertford,  in  his  boyhood;  experienced 
religion  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  for  piety,  intelligence,  and  Christian  usefulness. 
In  1866  he  entered  Cheshunt  College,  and  in  1869  began 
his  ministry  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  Here  he  labored 
beyond  his  strength,  and  in  1871,  being  obliged  to  quit 
his  charge,  sailed  to  Australia,  was  much  invigorated 
by  the  voyage,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  accepted  the 
pastorate  at  Hawthorn,  where  he  died,  Aug.  2,  1878. 
See  {Load.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1874,  p.  319. 

Coombs,  Abner,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  Dec  1,  1794.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  licensed  by  the 
S>bec  Quarterly  Meeting  Jan.  9,  1880,  and  ordained 
Sept.  22  of  the  same  year.  The  following  churches 
were  organized  by  him :  Foxcroft,  Sangerfeld,  Kilmar- 
nock, Corinth,  Dover,  and  Hopkinton,  all  in  his  native 
rtate.  He  also  visited  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
In  September,  1842,  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and,  for  seven 
years,  was  pastor  of  the  Honey  Creek  Church.  He  per- 
formed pastoral  work  in  several  other  churches  in  that 
*tue,  resitting  in  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  where  he  died, 
March  15,  1880.  See  Morning  Star,  May  6,  1880. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Coombs,  Benjamin,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  converted  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
studied  at  Stepney  Collepe  for  four  years,  and  then  be- 
came, for  a  time,  a  supply  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
Subsequently  he  preached  for  another  Church  in  the 
•*sue  county,  and  afterwards  for  a  Church  in  Hereford- 
shire. His  longest  settlement  was  in  Bridport,  in  Dor- 
setshire, where  he  died,  Feb.  4, 1860.  Mr.  Coombs  was 
a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  his  denominational  peri- 
odicals, *  his  at  tainmen t*  as  a  scholar  being  of  no  mean 
order."  See  (Lood.)  Baptist  Magatine,  p.  302,  303. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Coon  (or  McCoon),  AnRAM,a  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tut  minister,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  R.  L,  in  1763.  In 
1786  he  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  Aug.  26, 1798.  He  died  in  Hopkinton,  Sept. 
28,  1813.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  sound  in  doc- 
trine, wise  in  council,  kind  and  faithful,  and  as  such 
won  and  held  a  high  place  in  public  esteem. 

His  brother  Asa,  snd  his  nephew  William,  were 
also  ministers  among  the  Seventh-day  Baptists. 

Also,  bis  son  Damkl  was  a  Sabbatarian  minister, 
torn  in  Hopkinton,  Jan.  9,  1792.    He  was  licensed  to 
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preach  March  22,  1818,  ordained  April  4,  1819,  became 
pastor  in  Brooktield,  N.  Y.,  and  performed  some  mission- 
ary work.  In  1886  he  returned  to  Hopkinton,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Church  of  which  bia  father  had  been  pas- 
tor. He  died  May  21,  1868.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  and  of  a  genial,  sympathetic  nature.  He 
spoke  with  ease,  fluency,  and  vehemence,  and  was  fer- 
vent and  impassioned  in  prayer.  See  R.  I.  Biographi- 
cal Cyclop,  p.  164, 240.  (J.C.S.) 

Coons,  Andrew  Nklsox,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  waa  bom  March  20,  1826,  of  Lutheran  parents. 
In  early  manhood  he  was  converted,  joined  the  Church, 
and  served  efficiently  as  a  local  preacher ;  in  1862  en- 
tered the  Erie  Conference;  in  1866  became  auperannu- 
ated,  removed  to  Illinois,  worked  a  short  time  as  an 
evangelist,  and  finally  went  to  Oak  Ridge,  Mo.,  where 
he  died,  May  81,  1866.  Mr.  Coons  was  a  man  of  rare 
talent  ami  culture,  and  possessed  deep  piety.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  mtual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  123. 

Cooper,  Abraham,  an  English  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  sent  to  the  island  of  Tobago,  W.  I.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1836.  After  two  years  and  three  months  labor, 
he  returned  to  England,  a  victim  of  consumption,  and 
died  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  Oldland- 
Common,  near  Bristol,  June  8,  1888,  aged  twenty-nine 
years.  "  His  valuable  life  was  too  short."  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1838. 

Cooper,  Alexander  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1645;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Sorbie  before  1665 ; 
continued  in  1671;  transferred  to  Selkirk  about  1677, 
and  continued  in  1682.  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  i, 
640,  746. 

Cooper,  Alexander  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1690;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
North  Uist  in  1692,  and  ordained ;  submitted  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  government  in  June,  1699;  and 
was  drowned  in  August,  1706.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Sco- 
ticana, hi,  186. 

Cooper,  Alexander  (8), a  Scotch  clergyman, took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1692;  refused  a 
call  to  Durrisdeer  in  1697;  accepted  a  call  to  Traquair 
in  1698,  and  was  ordained  in  1699;  in  1711  he  had  an 
assistant,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1764.  He  published  An 
Essay  upon  the  Chronology  of  the  World  (Edinb.  1722). 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticttmr,  i,  257. 

Cooper,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Perry  County,  O.,  June  3, 1802.  He 
received  a  careful  religious  training;  was  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  early  piety ;  acquired  a  good  English  educa- 
tion ;  loved  the  society  of  the  aged  and  upright  from 
his  youth;  was  very  retiring  and  modest;  and  in  1827 
was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  wherein  he 
labored  faithfully  until  his  superannuation  in  1836.  He 
died  May  13, 1846.  Mr.  Cooper  possessed  a  sound  mind, 
respectable  preaching  talents,  and  a  sweet  spirit.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1846,  p.  74. 

Cooper,  David  (1),  M.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  at  Rotterdam;  appointed  to  the 
living  at  Auchinlcck  in  1732,  and  ordained;  and  died 
July  9, 1751.  He  published  two  single  Sermons.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanoj,  ii,  97. 

Cooper,  David  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  a  pio- 
neer of  his  denomination  in  south-west  Mississippi.  He 
was  both  physician  and  preacher  in  the  region  where 
he  went  in  1802.  His  labors  extended  throughout  that 
section  of  the  state,  and  also  into  eastern  Ixmisiana. 
Being  an  educated  man,  he  exerted  his  influence  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  institutions  of  learning. 
He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  Baptist 
Association,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  the  mod- 
erator. His  "circular  letters,"  published  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  association,  are  timelv  and  valuable  docu- 
ments. He  died  in  1830.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  En- 
cyclop,  p.  274.  (J.C.S.) 
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Cooper,  Ebenezer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  hi  South  Carolina  in  1796.  After  receiving  a  care- 
ful academical  education,  he  entered  the  South  Carolina 
College ;  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia ;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in 
1827,  and  was  pastor,  for  several  vears,  of  Hephzibah 
Church,  in  West  Tennessee.  He  died  at  Cedarville,  O., 
Nov.  13, 1868.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  tmanac,  I860, 
p.  170. 

Cooper,  Edward,  an  English  clergyman,  became 
rector  of  Toxhall  in  1809,  and  died  in  1833.  He  pub- 
lished, Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons  (7  vols.  12mo) : 
—The  Crisis;  Prophecy  and  Signs  of  the  Times  (1825). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  a.  v. 

Cooper,  Elijah,  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
was  born  at  Norton-in-Hales,  Aug.  6,  1828.  He  lost 
his  parents  in  youth ;  was  removed  to  Tunstall,  where 
he  attended  the  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday-school; 
became  a  teacher;  was  early  converted,  being  always 
serious ;  and  was  accepted  as  a  local  preacher,  winning 
many  souls  to  Christ.  He  began  to  itinerate  in  1864, 
and  for  twenty- three  years  preached  faithfully  and 
lovingly  in  the  Tunstall  district,  his  earnest  appeals 
being  verv  successful.  In  1878  he  settled  at  Shrews- 
bury as  a  supernumerary,  working  till  his  death,  May 
17, 1882. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth,  an  English  martyr,  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  and  dwelt  in  Lynn.  She  was  at 
one  time  made  to  recant  her  religion,  but  being  much 
troubled  she  entered  a  popish  church  while  they  were 
having  sen-ice,  and  openly  revoked  her  recantation. 
She  was  taken  immediately  and  burned,  dying  happy 
amid  the  flames,  in  1557.  See  Fox,  Acts  and  Moiiu- 
wen/#,viii,380. 

Cooper,  Eugene  Becklard,  a  Universalist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Russell.  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1862.  He  re- 
ceived an  early  Methodist  training,  and  became  an  ex- 
horter;  but  soon  after  embraced  L'nivcrsalism;  gradu- 
ated from  the  theological  school  at  Canton  in  1876,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Universalist  society  ia  Mexico,  Os- 
wego Co.  One  year  later  he  removed  to  Dexter,  where 
he  performed  but  one  Sundav's  service,  when  he  was 
taken  sick  and  suddenly  died.  Sept,  24,  1877.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  industrious,  modest,  true  to  bis  convictions, 
amiable,  and  faithful;  an  able  and  acceptable  preacher. 
See  Universalis  Register,  1878,  p.  94. 

Cooper,  Ezekiel  F,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  Mav  18, 1830.  He 
received  a  careful  moral  training ;  was  thoughtful  and 
upright  from  childhood;  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  thirteen;  received  license  to  preach  in  1854,  and 
in  1856  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  His 
health  declining,  he  became  a  superannuate  in  1861, 
and  died  June  28,  1862.  Mr.  Cooper's  early  disadvan- 
tages for  acquiring  an  education  were  overcome  by  his 
natural  thirst  fur  knowledge.  His  prominent  mental 
trait  was  his  power  of  investigating,  analyzing,  and  rea- 
soning. His  sermons  were  short,  concise,  clear,  instruct- 
ive, systematic,  and  uttered  with  much  fervor.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  47. 

Cooper,  George  A.  C,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  North  Carolina,  after  his 
ordinal  ion  became  a  teacher,  in  1877,  in  St.  Augustine 
Normal  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  his  death  in  October,  1879.  See 
Prot.  Fpisc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  170. 

Cooper,  James  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1663;  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Wigton  before  1664;  transferred  to  Mochrum  in  1667, 
and  thence  to  Humbie  in  1681 ;  deprived  in  1695  for 
non-jurancy ;  instituted  to  the  curacy  of  Holy  Island 
the  same  year,  and  died  in  1701.  See  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scoticana;  i,  337,  730,  740. 

Cooper,  James  (2),  an  English  Congregational 


j  minister,  was  born  at  Walsall,  Jan.  1, 1782,  of  pious  par 
ents.  He  removed  with  them  to  Birmingham,  became 
a  Christian  in  early  life,  and  after  suitable  trial  was 
employed  in  preachiug  in  the  surrounding  villages,  la 
1803  he  was  sent  to  Kotherham  College,  and  on  com- 
pleting his  course  settled  at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire, 
where  he  labored  but  one  year,  then  removed  to  West 
Bromwich,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  preached  twen- 
ty years.  After  this  his  course  was  very  checkered; 
having  preached  at  various  places,  he  finally  retired  to 
Norwich,  where  he  died,  May  27,  1863.  Mr.  Cooper 
wrote  a  book  on  Death  Personification.  See  (Lood.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1861,  p.  202. 

Cooper,  James  Ransom,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Gosport,  Jan.  3,  1791 
He  received  a  religious  training,  joined  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Lou- 
don. He  obtained  his  ministerial  education  at  Gos- 
port Academy,  and  was  ordained  at  Emsworth,  Hants, 
in  1819;  removed  thence  in  1839,  and  became  pastor 
successively  at  Pontypool,  Wincanton,  Old  Gravel  Laue, 
London,  and  finally  at  Seaford,  Sussex.  He  died  Aug. 
17, 1867.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1868,  p.  264. 

Cooper,  John  (1),  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1742;  ordained  in  1762  as  mission- 
arv  at  Fort  William ;  presented  to  the  living  at  (ilas«  in 
1766,  and  died  Dec.  20, 1795,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
See  Fasti  Ecctts.  Scoticana,  iii,  199. 

Cooper,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, fifteen  years  in  the  itinerancy,  was  modest,  blame- 
less, subject  to  much  dejection  and  sorrow,  often  in  want, 
and  died  in  great  peace  in  1789.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1789,  p.  3a 

Cooper,  John  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  in  1821.  When 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Wes- 
ley ana,  and  subsequently  became  a  local  preacher,  but 
when  about  twenty-two  joined  the  Baptists.  For  two 
years  he  remained  at  home,  devoting  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies,  and  preaching  in  the  villages.  In  1844 
he  entered  Horton  College,  and  in  1849  settled  at  Ross, 
in  Herefordshire,  where  he  remained  about  two  years 
and  then  remove*!  to  Newark-on-Trent,  commencing 
his  pastorate  in  that  place  in  December,  1851.  Ho 
died  Feb.  28,  1863.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Handbook, 
1854,  p.  46.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cooper,  John  (4),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824; 
became  assistant  minister  at  Clackmannan,  ami  after- 
wards at  Arbroath ;  was  appointed  minister  at  Pitten- 
weem  in  1833 ;  admitted  in  1834,  and  died  March  26, 
1864,  aged  fifty-two  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
ii,  457. 

was  born  in  England.  He  emigrated  to  Woodstock. 
Conn.,  in  early  manhood,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  a  special  branch  of  woollen  manufacture;  was  there 
converted  in  1842;  began  earnest  Christian  work  at 
once;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1843,  and  admitted 
into  the  Providence  Conference,  wherein  he  labored 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Oct.  18, 
1878.  Mr.  Cooper  possessed  a  clear  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  a  glowing  Christian  experience.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  79. 

Cooper,  John  (6),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  called  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  by  the 
Church  at  Rattlesden,  Suffolk,  and  at  once  employed  in 
the  chapels  and  villages  around.  The  following  year 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Wattisham,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for 
more  than  forty-nine  years,  retiring  in  September,  1879. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Association.  He  was  also"  co- 
secretary  with  Samuel  Collins  (q.  v.)  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion, and  an  able  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  He  died 
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i  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  See 

(Load.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  y.  800. 

Cooper,  John  H ,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  a  member  of  the  Mem- 
phis Conference  seven  or  eight  yean,  and  died  in  1862 
or  1863.  lie  was  gentle  in  spirit,  an  able  preacher,  and 
s  faithful  pastor.  See  Minute*  of  A 
of  the,  if.  E.  Church  South,  1863,  p.  434. 

Cooper,  Joseph  (1),  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  in  1636,  and  died  in  1699.  lie  pub- 
lished. Eight  Sermons  on  1  Pet,  r,  15  (1668)  :—I)omu$ 
Mosaica  Claris  (1673).   See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 

Cooper,  Joseph  (*2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Kotherhithe,  Surrey,  in  1800,  and  was  con- 
it  mature  in  years.  Hi-  first  mtn- 
services  were  at  Orpington  and  Oxford.  In 
he  was  instrumental  in  forming  a  church  in  Gar- 
den Row,  London  Road,  which  called  him  to  be  its  pas- 
tor, and  be  remained  there  till  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1862. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Band-book,  1863,  p.  1 13.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cooper,  Joseph  Calvin,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  May  10, 1820.  In 
early  life  he  rejected  the  Bible.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  a  sailor,  and  led  a  seafaring  life  about 
eight  years.  After  he  had  settled  at  Denmark,  1  a.,  he 
was  converted.  In  1848  he  was  engaged  as  a  colpor- 
teur of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  became  spe- 
cially successful  in  combatting  infidelity  fur  two  years 
in  southern  Iowa.  After  this  he  studied  theology  at 
home,  and  commenced  preaching  in  the  church  at  Den- 
mark, while  the  pastor  was  absent  on  vacation.  In 
October,  1852,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Denmark  Associ- 
ation, and  was  ordained  May  1,  1858.  His  roving  sail- 
or habits  followed  him  through  life,  and  he  went  from 
place  to  place,  especially  in  southern  Iowa,  and  was  al- 
ways acceptable  as  a  preacher.  He  labored,  in  1856,  in 
Fairfield,  and  an  addition  of  twentv-five  was  made  to 
the  Church;  was  settled  for  some  years  in  Hillaboro', 
and  also  preached  for  a  time  at  Salem,  but  the  most 
of  bis  ministerial  career  was  spent  aa  an  evangelist.  He 
died  at  Cincinnati,  Ia^  Aug.  23, 1872.  See  Cong.  Quar- 
terly, 1874,  p.  315. 

Cooper,  J.,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
it  Bath,  Oct,  24, 1798.  He  united  with  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  in 
the  villages  around  bis  native  city.  He  was  ordained, 
April  8, 1819,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Amersham.and  re- 
mained there  until  June,  1823,  when  he  resigned ;  but 
immediately  another  church  was  formed  in  Amersbam, 
and  he  became  it*  pastor.  His  labors  were  greatly 
the  seventeen  years  of  his  pastorate.  In 
he  removed  to  Leighton  -  Buzzard,  his  ministry 
here  Luting  seven  years.  He  next  went  to  Soham, 
then  to  Aberdarc,  and  finally  returned  to  Amersbam, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  23,  1871.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
1873,  p.  258.  (J.C.S.) 

,  My  1  e b,  D.  P..  an  English  clergyman,  was 
i  in  1735,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1760.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1762,  and  was  at  once  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  King's  College,  in  that  city. 
The  following  year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John- 
,  the  president  of  the  college,  be  was  elected  to  fill 
His  administration,  supported  as  be  was  by 
able  assistants,  was  very  successful.  When  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  commenced,  the  affairs  of  the  college 
became  embarrassed.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  loyalist,  and  he 
found  bis  position  so  unpleasant  that,  in  1775,  he  re- 
signed, returned  to  England,  and  became  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  an  Episcopal  Church  iu  Edinburgh,  in  which 
city  he  died,  May  1, 1785.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral literarv  works.  See  Allen,  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Sa- 
bine, louaiuu  of  the  A  mer.  Revolution,  i,  335.  (J.  C.  S.) 

r(l),LL.D,  a  notable 


zen  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Feb.  12, 1791.  His  early  education  waa  confined  to  one 
year's  schooling.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  hatter  with 
his  father,  continued  at  this  employment  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  found  a  position  in  a 
grocery  store  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  When  he 
was  of  age  he  went  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  worked 
in  a  woollen  factory,  then  returned  to  New  York  and 
opened  a  grocery  store.  After  this  he  changed  his 
business  five  time-,  and  finally  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  glue  and  isinglass,  and  exerted  himself  in 
the  development  of  iron,  and  railroad  and  telegraph  in- 
terests. Ultimately  he  employed  in  his  various  business 
engagements  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
not  one  of  whom  ever  went  unpaid.  In  all  the  panics 
and  business  failures  in  New  York  his  finances  were 
firm,  and  bis  wealth  increased  with  his  years,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  his  eugaging  in  no  hazardous 
speculations.  When  a  young  man,  be  conceived  tlie 
idea  of  establishing  an  industrial  school  of  science  and 
art  for  indigent  young  men  who  were  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  he  established  the  Qonpsjr 
Union  in  New  York  city,  open  for  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  science  and  art.    He  resolved,  wisely,  to  be 

;  the  executor  of  his  own  estate,  and  see  the  fruits  of  his 
liberality.  Yearly  three  thousand  students  receive  gra- 
tuitous education  in  its  halls.  He  contributed  to  the 
building  and  endowment  of  the  institute  nearly  one 
miUion  dollars.    He  died  April  7,  1883,  wealthy  and 

j  honored.  See  X.  Y.  Obserrer,  April  12, 1883;  Drake, 
Did.  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Men  of  the  Time,  s.  V. ;  A  uto- 
biographv  (N.  Y.  1877).    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cooper,  Peter  (2),  an  English  Wealeyan  minister, 
was  born  at  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1*04.  He 
was  converted  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1830,  retired  from  active  work  in  1864,  and 
died  at  Blackheath,  April  20,  1878.  Hia  insight  into 
character  and  his  broad  common-sense  gave  him  power 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life.  He  was  a  plain, 
practical  preacher;  his  style  was  quaint,  sometimes 
epigrammatic;  his  piety  was  cheerful  and  lowly.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1878,  p.  88. 

Cooper,  Preston,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Tenn.,  Dec  29,  1806.  He  was  converted  in  1827,  and 
in  1828  united  with  the  Mississippi  Conference.  His 
health  failing,  obliged  him  to  become  a  superannuate 
in  1857,  and  he  died  in  July,  1858.  Mr.  Cooper  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  ability,  and  a  laborious 
student;  a  courageous  preacher,  and  an  energetic  pas- 
tor. See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1858,  p.  86. 

Cooper,  Richard  (1),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Woodcnd,  Staffordshire,  in  1782.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twentv,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1814,  travelled  eighteen  circuits,  became  a  super- 
numerary in  184(1  at  Windsor,  and  died  Nov.  80,  1848. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  godlv  minister.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1849. 

Cooper. Richard  (2), an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  received  by  the  British 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  1857,  sailed  for  West  Africa, 
Isbored  with  success  for  a  short  time,  and  died  at  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  Gambia,  Aug.  13,  1859,  in  his  twenty- 
sixth 


Cooper.  Robert  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  minister  at  Mochrum,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1744;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1749; 
appointed  minister  at  Girthon,  and  ordained ;  and  died 
Nov.  7,  1776,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a  usefed 
pastor,  a  worthy  man,  and  a  good  Christian,  having  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  several  branches  of  philosophv. 
See  Fasti  Eccies.  Scoticano,t  i.  714. 

Cooper,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  minis- 
ter, waa  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about  1782.  He 
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removed  to  America  with  his  mother  in  1741 ;  gradu- 
ated at  New  Jersey  College  in  1763;  studied  theology 
privately,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Car- 
lisle, Feb.  22,  1766.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Middle  Spring,  Cum- 
berland County,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  teal 
and  effect  fur  thirty-one  yearn.  He  died  April  5, 1805. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  270. 

Cooper,  Robert  (3),  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  sent  to 
South  Carolina  in  1758,  and  became  rector  of  Prince 
William  parish.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston. 
Su  Michael's  Church  was  opened  in  February,  1761, 
and  from  that  year  until  June,  1776,  be  was  its  rec- 
tor. His  parishioners  declared  the  pulpit  vacant  be- 
cause he  espoused  the  royal  cause.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  England  and  received  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  in  consideration  of  his  sacrifices  for  the 
king.  Soon  "after  he  was  appointed  joint  curat«  aud 
joint  lecturer  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  evening 
lecturer  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  rector.  He  died  in  England  about  1812, 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  See  Sprague,  A  niuds 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  171. 

Cooper,  Samuel  (1),  D.D..  an  English  divine  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurv,  rector  of  Morley  and 
Yelverton,  Norfolk,  published  Sermon*  (1776  90).  Sec 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon,  s.  v. 

Cooper,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  aud  died  in  1800.  He 
published,  Definitions  and  Axioms  Relative  to  Charity, 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  the  Poor  Laws  (1764):— 
Sermons  (1782-90)  .—letters  to  Dr.  Priestley  (1800). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Cooper,  Samuel  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1766,  baptized  Dec.  16, 1787,  and  united 
with  the  First  Church  in  Birmingham.  11c  was  or- 
dained Jan.  18, 1807,  and  first  became  pastor  at  Homsey, 
Hampshire,  having  for  a  few  years  served  the  Church 
in  Wallingfbrd  as  an  assistant.  Subsequently  he  set- 
tled at  Cbolsey,  where  he  died,  March  7, 1839.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1839,  p.  24.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cooper,  Samuel  Milroy,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  Kishacoquillas  Valley,  Pa.,  in  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, Cannon»burg,  in  1836; 
studied  one  year  (1837)  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Huntingdon  Pres- 
bytery, April  16, 1840,  and  ordained  Oct.  15  following, 
ns  pastor  at  Lick  Bun  Mills,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  there  until  the  spring  of  1852.  He 
was  alio  at  this  time  in  charge  of  a  female  seminary 
at  Jacksonville, and  continued  in  this  position  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  pastoral  relation  closed  with 
the  Lick  Bun  Church,  when  he  received  a  call  to  Clear- 
field, and  there  spent  two  years.  After  a  trip  to  Florida 
for  his  health,  he  became  stated  supply  at  Little  Valley, 
Pa.,  but  soon  returned  to  the  female  seminary,  the  build- 
ings of  which  belonged  to  him.  His  health  shortly 
failed  altogether,  and  he  died  at  East  Kishacoquillas, 
Aug.  16,  1860.  See  Hist,  of  Presbyterianism  in  Hunt, 
ingdon,  1874;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881, 
p.  114. 

Cooper,  Solomon,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md„  in  1824.  He 
was  converted  when  quite  young;  removed  toTowanda, 
Pa.,  in  1844;  there  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
served  faithfully  as  an  exhort i  r  and  local  preacher  sev- 
eral years;  and  in  1869  was  admitted  into  the  Dela- 
ware Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
labored  in  it  with  great  acceptability'  until  his  death, 
Dec.  26,  1877.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1878,  p.  6. 

Cooper,  Sylvester  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bora  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 1839.  He 


received  a  careful  religious  training ;  was  converted  in 
1857,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Troy  Conference,  wherein 
he  served  the  Church  with  marked  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness  until  his  decease,  Nov.  23,  1864.  Though  young, 
Mr.  Cooper  was  an  excellent  preacher,  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian, and  a  successful  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
I  'onj'i  i  ,  not*,  1*65,  p.  7(>. 

Cooper  (or  Couper) . Thomas  ( 1 ),  D.D.,  a  learned 
English  prelate,  was  bora  at  Oxford  about  1517.  He 
was  educated  in  the  school  adjoining  Magdalen  College, 

J  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1540.  In  1546  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  practiced  some 
time  in  Oxford,  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  Protestaut 
religion ;  but  resumed  his  study  of  divinity,  in  March, 
1567,  and  soon  after  became  dean  of  Christ-church.  In 
1569  he  was  made  dean  of  G louccster,  and  in  1570  bish- 
op of  Lincoln.   In  July,  1572,  he  preached  a  sermon  at 

*  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  vindication  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  liturgy,  which  did  bim  much  credit.  In  1584 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  where 
he  died  April  29, 1594.  His  writings  were  numerous, 
among  them  are,  Cooper's  Chronicle  (1559) :—  Thesau- 

_aj  _     /  ii./mn  f »  «  *m    -#     F  >...*/ ,_«...  . , .  I  /L'j-'rt--^'.,— 

tub  i^irtr/utr  i.<  mi<  intr  ti  riiiiuitillf  tr.  aim  1  HCiitnMI}  ittm 

Historicum  et  Potticum  ( 1565,  fob ).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  a.  v. 

Cooper,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Staincross,  near  Wakefield,  in  1760. 
At  an  early  period  in  his  life,  his  parents,  who  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  were  converted 
under  Methodist  preaching.  In  1779,  Thomas,  after 
prolonged  and  severe  struggles,  was  himself  converted, 
and  on  the  invitation  of  Wesley  attended  the  Kings- 
wood  School  for  fifteen  months.  He  travelled  twenty- 
three  circuits,  and  in  1821  settled  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  died  after  long  and  complicated  affliction,  Oct.  1, 
1832.  "He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  of  more 
than  ordinary  ministerial  talent;  so  that  his  labors 
were  not  only  acceptable,  but  popular  and  useful."  He 
was  a  good  historian  and  grammarian,  somewhat  taci- 
turn, and  occasionally  sarcastic  See  West  Meth.  Mag. 
1835,  p.  1, 81 ;  Minutes  of  the  British  Conferences,  1833; 
Wesleyan  Takings,  i,  331. 

Cooper,  Thomas  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  horn  Jan.  28, 1818.  He 
embraced  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year;  was  a  pupil  in 
the  Manual  Labor  School  near  Covington,  Ga.,  in  1837- 
38;  was  then  licensed  to  preach,  and  received  into  the 
Georgia  Conference.  He  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  Florida  Conference,  and  in  it  did  faithful  work 
until  his  decease,  Feb.  24, 1860.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  very 
eloquent  declatmcr,  a  successful  revivalist,  and  zealous 
in  all  his  work.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1860,  p.  269. 

Cooper,  William  (1),  a  Scotch  clergvman,  was 
tutor  to  Alexander,  lord  Garliss;  called  to  the  living  at 
Mochrum  in  1701,  and  died  June  1,  1747.  See  Fasti 
Eccles,  Scotieana,  i,  740. 

Cooper,  William  (2).  D.D.,  was  admitted  arch- 
deacon of  York,  Jan.  21, 1777,  and  prebendary  of  South- 
well the  26th  of  the  same  month.  He  published  Dis- 
courses (1795, 2  vols.).  See  Allibone,  />icf.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Cooper,  William  (8),  nn  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Warwickshire.  Aug.  28, 1776.  He 
delivered  his  first  sermon  Feb.  1,1795,  and  a  few  months 
later  became  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day. 
Multitudes  pressed  to  hear  him  at  Spa  Fields  and  Tot- 
tenham-Court-Boad  chapels,  as  well  as  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. He  discoursed  to  the  Jews  in  Zion  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, Aug.  28,  1796,  on  his  twentieth  birthday.  The 
throng  was  so  great  that  thousands  could  not  gain  en- 
trance, and  while  he  was  speaking  inside  four  other 
ministers  preached  outside.  He  undertook  a 
through  various  parts  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  the  i 
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of  1799,  addressing  thousands,  and  also  made  a  second 
tour  the  following  summer.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
paMorate  of  tb'e  Plunket  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Dublin,  and  entered  upon  his  labors  in  April,  180*2, 
where  be  continued  till  March,  18*28,  when  he  was 
forced  to  retire  from  public  effort.  He  died  Jan.  22, 
im.   See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1848,  p.  217. 

Cooper,  William  (4),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Bearer  County,  Pa.,  March  25, 1814. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1836;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1837,  and  in  1840  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until  the  close  of  1867. 
The  last  year  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  as  an  agent.  He 
died  in  1868  or  1869.  Mr.  Cooper  waa  of  a  sober,  re- 
tiring disposition,  a  faithful  minister,  an  excellent  pas- 
tor, and  an  exemplary  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nai  Conference*,  1869,  p.  45. 

Cooper,  William  Hawes,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bath  in  1798. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  entered  Hox- 
ton  Academy  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  in  1816.  In 
1819  he  commenced  his  labors  in  a  temporary  place  in 
Dublin,  and  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  a  new  Congre- 
gational Church  in  that  city.  He  waa  for  some  years 
the  resident  tutor  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Irish  Evangelical  Society,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Union  in  Ireland.  He  endured  many 
and  sore  trials;  was  in  labors  most  abundant;  refused 
often  of  augmented  income  to  allure  him  from  his 
chosen  duties.  He  was  a  warm  and  generous  friend, 
an  affectionate  parent,  an  able  tutor  and  preacher,  but 
troubled  occasionally  with  an  infirmity  of  temper.  He 
died  at  Manor  Street,  Dublin,  March  1, 1847. 

Cooper,  WUliam  H.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Pittatown,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1808.  He 
studied  for  a  time  under  Rev.  C.  Bogardus,  and  finished 
bis  preparatory  course  at  the  New  Brunswick  Classical 
School.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  in 
1830,  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  there,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Onondaga,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Wampsville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23, 1888.  After  ministering 
to  this  church  twenty-four  years,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  of  Belle- 
port  and  South  Haven,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
installed  Sept.  23, 1856.  He  died  at  Parsippany,  N.  J., 
Feb.  24,  1880.  Dr.  Cooper  was  eminently  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor;  a  faithful  member  of  the  presbytery  and 
synod,  and  several  times  represented  his  presbytery  in 
the  general  assembly.  See  A'.  Y.  Observer,  March  11, 
1880.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cooper,  W.  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom  in 
Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  in  1807.  He  received  a  good 
early  education  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a  roan 
of  rare  culture  and  intellect,  and  graduated  from  Colum- 
bian College  in  1887.  He  was  ordained  in  Augusta, 
(J a.,  in  1838,  and  in  1839  or  1840  went  to  Florida,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Madison  Court-House.  For  a  period 
of  about  thirty-eight  years  be  labored  chiefly  in  Middle 
Florida,  sometimes  itinerating  in  Georgia.  He  accom- 
plished much  for  his  denomination,  which  frequently 
called  him  to  preside  at  conventional  and  associational 
meetings.  He  died  in  1878.  See  Cat  heart,  Buptul 
Encydop,  p.  277.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Coore,  Richard,  D.  D, .  an  Engliah  divine,  who  died 
in  1687,  published  Practical  Exposition  of  the  More 
DigSatU  Tart*  that  art  Contained  in  the  Holy  Bible 
(1683),  in  the  preface  of  which  he  aaya,  "The  dreams 
in  Daniel,  and  the  visions  of  all  the  prophets,  and  the 
two  mvstical  books  of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation 
are  all  clearly  opened."  See  AHibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthor$,  s. 

Coots,  Cif  arxes,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  held  a  bur- 
sary of  theology  at  Glasgow  University  in  1698 ;  was 


licensed  to  preach  in  1702 ;  called  to  the  living  at  Govan 
in  1711;  ordained  in  1712;  was  chaplain  in  the  royal 
army  at  Sterling  in  1715,  and  died  Dec  31, 1745.  See 
Fusii  Ecclt$.  Scoticana,  ii,  69. 

Cop  (Lat.  Copius),  Balthazak,  a  German  poet  and 
philosopher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
He  taught  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lemgo,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion,  went  to  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  became  superintendent  at  Neustadt.  He 

wrote,  tot  Christi  Prasentia  in  sua  Ecclesia  (l.ri05):  

EiUdntng  derEpistel  an  die  Galater  (1587)  :—EUffia :  

Epigrammata.    See  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. 

Cope  (from  cop,  a  covering,  or  caput,  the  head,  over 
which  it  was  thrown,  or  capere,  from  taking  in  the 
whole  body).  We  give  additional  particulars  concern- 
ing this  clerical  garment  from  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol 
a,  v.: 

"There  were  several  kinds  of  this  cloak-like  vestment: 
**  1.  The  Processional  or  Ceremonial  Cope,  called  the  /'ft»- 
vialr,  worn  out  of  doors,  whence  Its  name — a  protection 
from  rain  in  processions.  It  appears  to  have  becu  mod- 
elled by  pope  Stephen.  In  3M,  on  the  Roman  laeerna,  a 
large,  square-hooded  cloak,  fastened  with  a  brooch  npon 
the  breast,  and  worn  by  soldiers  and  civilians  In  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic,  and  it  resembled  the  Greek  mandyat 
or  chlamii*,  a  habit  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  pal- 
lium. The  laeerna  was  usually  sad-colored,  purple  or 
red.  The  open  part  of  the  cope  denoted  that  eternal  life 
was  offered  to  the  minister  of  holy  deportment;  and  the 
entire  habit  was  an  Imitation  of  the  purple  robe  of  mock- 
cry,  or  sakkos,  which  our  Lord  was  compelled  to  wear.  It 
was  also  often  called  the  bf/rrhus.  The  cope  was  originally 
a  great  cloak,  worn  iu  processions  principally,  which  In 
time  was  gradually  enriched  with  embroidery  and  gems, 
so  that  iu  the  18th  century  it  had  become  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  vestments  In  use,  and  was  knowu  as  'prec- 
ions.'  It  frequently  had  superb  orphreys  and  a  hood 
splendidly  worked  with  figures  or  saints  and  other  pat- 
terns. Iu  pre-Norman  times  there  were,  io  England,  tas- 
sels and  movable  hoods  of  thin  beaten  gold  nud  silver, 
snch  as  William's  stole  at  Ely.  Some  examples  hod  fringes 
of  bells,  like  one  at  Canterbury,  which  had  a  little  chime 
of  one  hnudrcd  and  fortv,  In  1108,  and  others  seut  by  Will- 
lam  1  to  Clugny,  or  presented  by  Lunrranc,  Ernulph,  and 
Conrad  to  their  minster.  One  Is  still  preserved  nt  Alx- 
la-Chapelle,  having  silver  bells  round  the  hem.  said  to 
have  been  given  by  pope  Leo  III  at  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne.  There  are  three  copes  of  the  14th  century 
at  Durham,  one  of  which  Is  of  crimson  silk,  with  the  be- 
headal  of  Goliath ;  two  nt  I  jingharne :  one  of  green  velvet, 
of  the  14th  century,  at  Ely ;  two  at  Carlisle  of  the  IBlh  ami 
10th  centuries :  one  of  crimson  velvet,  with  crowns  and 
stars  of  Bethlehem,  at  Chlpplng-Campden :  some  of  the 
date  of  James  11,  at  Westminster;  several  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury at  Spires;  one  of  ibe  16th  century,  fouud  at  Waterford 
Cathedral,  at  Oscott ;  some  of  the  17th  century  at  Rise- 
holme,  worn  by  the  bishop*  of  Lincoln  at  coronations ;  and 
others  at  W ardour  Castle,  Weston  Underwood,  and  Stony, 
hurst :  some  traditionally  being  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Westminster.  The  silken  copea  were  distribuiedin 
choir  by  the  precentor  to  the  various  members,  npon  great 
festivals;  at  other  times  they  were  carefully  folded  and 

fiut  away  iu  triangnlar  cope-chests.  Every  canon,  at  hia 
nstnllatlon,  presented  one  of  these  precious  or  proces- 
sional cones  to  the  fabric :  and  every  abbot  or  bishop  gave 
a  cope  or  profession,  on  his  appointment,  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral.   Iu  England,  at  the  Reformation,  the  precious 


Cope. 

copes  were,  unhappily,  too  often  desecrated  to  garnish 
beds  as  coverlets.  Bishop  Cosin  wore  a  cope  of  white 
satin.  Portions  of  copes  are  still,  in  several  English 
churches,  used  as  nltar  or  pulpit  cloths. 

"2.  The  Canonical  or  Choral  Cop*  was  a  large,  full,  flow- 
ing cloak  of  black  woollen  stnff.  worn  by  canons  and  vicars 
in  cathedrals.  It  is  mentioned  at  Chichester,  in  the  12th 
ceutnry,  as  without  corsets  and  open.  It  opened  down- 
wards from  the  breast,  aud  was  sewed  up  as  for  as  the 
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ronnd  which  was  n  hood.  In  the  15th  century,  the 

rit  e  was  Mwn  on  to  the  cop«  like  a  hood,  except  when 
li  was  enrried  across  the  shoulders,  or  thrown  over  the 
left.  arm. 

"3.  The  Close  or  SleettUs*  Cope,  an  ample  hood  lined 
with  fur,  did  not  open  in  front,  whence  its  mime.  The 
hoi>d  wait  of  ermine,  like  that  of  the  proctors  at  Oxford. 
It  is  aeen  depicted  on  the  famous  wall-painting  of  Chi- 
chester Cathedral— bishop  Sherborne  being  habited  iu  it. 
In  the  13th  century  nil  clerks  were  required  to  wear  close 
copes  in  synods,  nnd  in  the  presence  of  prelates  and  pa- 
rochial clergy  in  their  parish ;  they  were  to  be  laid  aside 
on  journey*.  Black  canous,  Neuedictines,  and  nana  were 
to  use  black,  and  not  colored  copes,  and  faced  only  with 
black  or  white  fur  of  lambs,  cats,  or  foxes.  They  were 
forbidden  cape  by  H.  Walter's  canons  In  1800.  In  1196 
priests  were  forbidden  to  wear  sleeved  copes.  In  1228 
monks  and  canons  were  proscribed  btirnet  or  irregular 
cloth,  or  girdles  of  silk,  or  gold  embroidery  In  their  habit, 
and  the  nuns  were  to  use  no  veil  of  silk.  At  the  close  of 
the  12th  century  dignitaries  were  allowed  the  use  of 
sleeved  copes;  but  In  182*  it  was  found  necessary  to  for- 
bid the  gay  colors  of  red  and  green  adopted  for  copes, 
ink  retained  the  sombre  hue  of  black.  At  Cam- 
of  divinity  still  wear,  on  formal  occasious, 
a  cope  of  scarlet  cloth  with  ermine  bands  in  front.  By  the 
Laud  Ian  statutes  of  Oxford  on  formal  occasions,  they  are 
required  to  wear  either  the  close  or  open  co|« ;  and  bach- 
elors of  nrts,  when  reading  In  the  Bodleian  library,  were 
enjoiucd  to  be  attired  in  -their  habit  or  cope,  cowl,  and 

J* The  Cappa  Magna,  worn  in  processions  and  during 
certain  functions  in  Italy  at  this  day,  corresponds  to  the 
English  close  cope.  It  is  n  large  riolet-colored  habit,  with 
a  train  and  an  ermine  cape  when  worn  by  bishops,  bat 
only  furred  when  canons  use  it." 


Cope,  Alan,  an  English  Roman  Catholic,  who 

died  about  1580,  published  J/istoria  EvangeUca  Veritas 
(Loud.  1572) :— and,  under  bia  own  name,  the  Latin 
work  of  Nic  Harpesfield,  entitled  Diaiogi  sex  Contra 
Summi  Pontifcatus  Monastic*  Vila,  etc  (Antw.  I56G). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Cope,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Ortho- 
dox Fricuds,  was  born  at  East  Bradford,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1787.  Ilis  first  appearance  as  a  minister 
occurred  in  his  own  monthly  meeting,  when  he  waa 
•bout  twenty-four  years  old,  but  he  was  not  fully  ap- 
proved as  such  until  1<*U,  four  years  thereafter.  His 
ministerial  labors  were  mostly  within  the  limits  of  I*hil- 
adclphia,  but  in  1852  he  visited  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings of  Ohio.  He  died  Sept.  24. 1864.  See  Memori,iU, 
ttc^/or  Pennsylvania,  1879,  p.  479. 

Cope,  Edward,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 1806.  He  joined  the  Church 
in  1827,  studied  two  years  (1833  and  1834)  at  Centre 
College,  one  year  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary; graduated  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1836;  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  India, 
and,  after  a  service  of  ten  years,  returned  on  account  J 
of  ill -health;  preached  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
vicinity,  from  1854,  and  died  at  Gilbertaville,  May  10, 
1884.  "See  Presbyterianism  in  Centtal  N.  K.p.503;  'Gen. 
Cat.  of  A  uburn  TkeoL  Son,  1883,  p.  46,  289.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cope,  James  (1),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  Jan.  8,  1800.  He  joined  the  Church  at 
King  Street  Chapel,  Birmingham,  when  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  entered  Chcshunt  College  in  1824,  and 
preached  first  at  Middieton,  near  Manchester,  Sept.  2, 
1827,  where  for  some  years  he  labored,  and  at  Sleaford, 
Warrington,  Farrington,  and  Alfriston  successively,  un- 
til his  settlement  over  the  Independent  Church,  New- 
market, in  1840.  At  the  end  of  about  six  years  he  re- 
moved to  Chatteris,  then  to  Uodmanchester,  which  he 
left  iu  April,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ash  ford  in 
September,  1851.  He  died  there,  Oct.  12, 1852.  See 
(Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1853,  p.  208. 

Cope,  James  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  London,  Sept  16,  1781.  He  was 
brought  up  by  a  pious  mother,  converted  in  early  life, 
and  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy;  was  ordained  at 
Weytown,  near  Br  id  port,  in  1815;  retired  from  the  pas- 
torate in  1823;  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Austell  in  1828, 
and  resigned  in  1848.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Plyro- 


adf  by  keeping  a  1 
Yearbook,  1864,  p.  204. 

Cope,  Richard,  LL.D.,  F.A.8.,  a"  distinguished 
English  Congregational  minister,  was  born  in  London, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Craven  Chapel  now  stand*, 
Aug.  23,  1776.  Becoming  a  junior  clerk  in  St.  Al- 
bans Street,  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  He  was  next  engaged  with  Kenneth  Macken- 
zie, of  Loch  Torridge,  Kosshire,  Jan.  21, 1793,  and  while 
there  employed  his  vacant  hours  in  studying  theology, 
On  Dec.  9, 1795,  he  became  the  clerk  of  Edward  Leigh, 
Esq.,  of  Tookes  Court,  but  his  desire  for  the  ministry 
reviving,  he  entered  Old  College,  Hoxton,  March  b, 
1798,  and  there  continued  until  his  removal  to  Lancas- 
ter, June  28, 1800.  At  the  last-named  place  he  con- 
ducted a  boarding  and  day  school  with  extraordinary 

j  success,  preached  in  sixteen  villages,  enlarged  the 
chapel  four  times,  and  saw  numbers  added  to  the 

:  Church.  He  removed  to  Dublin  as  professor  or  tutor 
in  New  College,  Manor  Street,  Aug.  1,  1820,  but  re- 
signed after  two  years.  He  then  travelled  through  the 
north  of  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  and 
London  Missionary  societies.  On  Sept.  30, 1822,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Salem  Chapel,  Wakefield,  where  he  was 
very  successful,  and  removed,  April  8, 1836,  to  Penryn, 
where  the  house  soon  became  crowded.  In  1840  he 
erected  a  chapel  at  Poliphant,  near  Launceston,  and  an- 
other at  Mylor  Bridge,  near  Penryn,  where  he  preached 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  His  labors  for  fifty-six  yean 
were  abundant.  During  that  time  he  preached  three 
times  on  Sundays  and  several  times  through  the  week. 
He  died  Oct  26,  1856.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-hook, 
1857,  p.  172. 

Cope,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Ortho- 
dox Friends,  was  born  at  East  Bradford,  Chester  Co, 
Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1789.  His  mother,  Jane  Cope,  was  a  min- 
ister for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  died  March  28, 1834, 
aged  seventy  -  three  years.  When  thirty -nine  years 
old  Samuel  became  an  elder,  and  in  1835  was  duly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  minister.  He  visited  several  yearly 
meetings  in  the  United  States.  He  died  Nov.  1 1, 1871. 
See  Memorial*  for  Pesmsylcama.  1879,  p.  495;  The 
F riend,  vii,  208. 

Cope-chest  is  a  deep  and  broad  wooden  chest, 
semicircular  in  shape,  for  containing  copes  unfolded— 
an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture  in  the  sacristies  of  our 
largest  and  roost  important  churches  in  past  years. 
Examples  are  to  be  seen,  among  other  places,  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  at  York  Minster,  at 
Lockinge,  Berkshire,  and  at  Bramptou,  Northampton- 
shire.   Sec  Chksts. 

Co  pel  and,  Adoniram  Judaon,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Brewer,  Me.,  in  March, 
1814.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  iu  1840, 
and  from  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1843. 
After  preaching  for  a  time  in  Maine  he  removed  to  Il- 
linois, and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
at  Coroo,  in  that  state.  He  died  in  1855.  See  Hut.  of 
Bowdoin  College,  p.  641.    (J.  C  S.) 

Copeland,  David,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  Vt.,  Dec 
21, 1832.  He  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University 
in  1855,  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1858,  ami  was 
the  same  year  appointed  principal  of  the  Springville 
(N.  Y.)  Academy.  In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Cincinnati  Conference,  and  became  president  of  the 
Hillsborough  (O.)  Female  College.  In  1872  be  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Wyoming  Seminar}*,  and  in 
1878  was  transferred  to  the  Wyoming  Conference.  He 
died  in  Koyalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  6, 1882.  See  Minutes  of  A  a> 
uual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  88. 

Copeland,  Edmund,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Braintree,  Vt.,  July  8,  1811.  He  was 
converted  in  1825,  licensed  in  1829,  and  joined  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  in  1833.    Iu  1834  be  was  or- 
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deacon,  and  in  2836  cider.    Ho  was  a  successful 
and  pastor,  and  filled  several  of  the  beat  sp- 
in the  conference.    In  1852  that  body 
him  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference. 
When  on  Middlesex  and  Montpelier  Circuit  he  was 
bv  excessive  labors,  from  which  he  never 
He  died  at  Barre,  April  16,  1881.  Mr. 
,  retiring,  prudent,  thoughtful,  and 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p. 


COPLEY 

Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 


Copeland,  George  W.  Doane,  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  22, 1838.  In  1860  he  graduated  from  the 
German  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
in  that  year,  and  priest  in  1863.  His  ministerial  life 
was  spent  in  connection  with  St.  Luke's  Church,  New 
York  city,  though  his  labors  were  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  bodily  suffering.    He  died  in  Boston,  May  21, 

1864.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  marked 
pietv.    See  A  merican  Quarterly  Church  Review,  April, 

1865,  p.  139. 

Copeland,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  admitted  into  the  Mem- 
phis Conference  in  1846,  located  in  1850,  removed  to 
Vtcksbnrg,  and  in  1856  entered  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  labored  until  he  became  superan- 
nuated, in  1868.  Not  long  afterwards  he  removed  to 
British  Honduras,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of 
his  life  labored  constantly  and  successfully  as  a  mission- 
ary there.  He  died  July  24,  1879,  aged  about  sixty 
years,  He  was  a  substantial  Christian,  faithful  min- 
ister, and  a  devoted  father  and  friend.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Church  South,  1879, 


Copeland,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Reynolds  County,  Mo^  Aug.  21,  1836. 
He  experienced  religion,  joined  the  Chnrrh  South,  was 
liceused  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  Sl  Louis  Con- 
ference in  1853.  Being  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  he 
removed  to  Illinois  at  the  beginning  of  tha  Rebellion, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Southern  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. Failing  health  obliged  him  to  become  a  super- 
annuate in  1871,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his 
death,  Oct.  12,  1872.  Mr.  Copeland  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  a  plain,  practical,  earnest,  faith- 
ful minister.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1873, 
p.  137. 

Copeland,  John  (1),  an  English  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Holdemeas,  Yorkshire, 
and  is  referred  to  as  having  been  "well  educated."  In 
1657  be  went  to  America  with  Christopher  Holder  and 
other  Friends,  his  "companions  in  tribulation."  Re- 
to  bis  native  land,  he  passed  through  the  vicis- 
'  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Quakers  of  his  age. 
In  1687  he  came  again  to  America.  After  enduring 
nauch  persecution,  he  died,  Jan.  9, 1718,  at  a  good  old 
age.  See  Bowden,  Uist.  of  Friends  in  A  merica,  i,  137. 
(J.  CS.) 

Copeland,  John  (2%  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
uter, was  born  in  Vermont  in  1801.  He  was  converted 
in  1*21.  began  preaching  in  1822,  and  joined  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  in  1828.  His  first  appointment  was 
Eden  Circuit,  south  of  Buffalo,  and  embraced  thirty  ap- 
pointments to  be  filled  every  four  weeks.  He  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  conference,  eminently 
useful  to  the  Church.  As  a  presiding  elder  ho  was 
abundant  in  labors  and  wise  in  administration.  He 
was  superannuated  during  the  last  vears  of  his  life,  and 
di*d  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Oct  7, 1880.  See  Minutes  of  A  u- 
nual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  327. 

Copeland,  William,  an  Irish  Wesley  an  minister, 
wm converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  commenced 
his  labors  in  1806,  and  retired,  on  account  of  ill-health, 
ia  1819,  settling  at  Waterford,  where  he  died,  Sept.  22, 


ferenc, 

Copeland,  William  Ransom,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Jackson  County.  O., 
Feb.  14,  1835.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1858, 
was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1856,  to  preach  in  1857,  and 
in  the  same  year  entered  the  Ohio  Conference.  He 
died  May  4, 1870.  Mr.  Copeland  was  a  good  preacher, 
a  laborious,  faithful,  and  successful  pastor.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  249. 

Copenhagen,  Council  or  (Concilium  Hafniense). 
The  place  in  which  this  council  was  held  is  not  alto- 
gether certain ;  it  was  assembled  by  Peter  Lukins,  arch- 
bishop of  Lund,  in  1425.  His  suffragans,  and  some 
other  bishops,  abbots,  etc.,  were  present.  A  synodal 
letter  was  drawn  up  for  the  re-establishment  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  reformation  of  morals  among  both  clergy 
and  laity.  These  rules  forbid  luxury,  drunkenness, 
frequenting  wine-shops,  carrying  arms,  having  concu- 
bines, etc.  All  trou  biers  of  State  or  Church  were  ex- 
communicated ;  nuns  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  con- 
vent without  permission,  and  bishops  to  ordain  any  one 
belonging  to  another  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  xii,  880.— 
Landon,  Man.  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Copia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
wealth,  an  allegorical  figure,  personifying  plenty.  See 
Abundamtia  ;  Amaltiika. 

CopinistB  were  a  sect  of  Universalists  (q.  v.)  who 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Copland  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch 
clergymen: 

X.  Geokok,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1722;  called  to 
the  living  at  Hirsav  and  Harrav  in  1780,  and  ordained. 
He  died  Aug.  9, 1735.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  iii, 
393, 394. 

2.  Patrick  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1671,  and 
appointed  to  the  living  at  t'ushuie  in  1672.  He  died 
in  1710.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  562. 

3.  Patrick  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1704; 
called  to  the  living  at  Tough  in  1706,  and  ordained. 
He  died  Sept  22,  1745,  leaving  a  son,  Dr.  Samuel,  min- 
ister of  Fintray.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  560. 

4.  Robkrt,  was  ordained  in  1814  as  missionary  at 
Euzie,  and  presented  to  the  living  at  Durria  in  18-.»3. 
He  died  July  8,  1860,  aged  eighty  years.  See  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticana1,  iii,  499. 

3.  Samuel,  D.D.,  took  his  first  degree  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1738;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1789 ;  called  to  the  living  at  Fintray  in  1745,  and  or- 
dained. He  died  Feb.  19,  1795,  aged  eighty  years. 
He  published,  An  Essau  on  the  Christum  Character 
(1785).    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana;  iii,  503. 

6.  Thomas,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1608;  was  appointed  in  1615  to  the  liv  ing 
at  Redkirk  (Renpatrick),  and  transferred  to  Temple  in 
1620.  He  died  in  August,  1631,  aged  about  forty-nine 
years.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  807, 619. 

7.  William,  was  born  at  Tough  in  1709;  took  his 
degree  at  Kings  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1731 ;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1740,  ordained  as  a  minister  at  large 
in  1753,  and  presented  to  the  living  at  Forres  in  1763. 
He  died  May  8,  1772.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii, 
573. 

Copley,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1796.  He  was  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steadman,  at  an 
early  age;  pursued  the  usual  course  of  study  at  tha 
academy  in  his  native  place,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
pastor  in  Haalingden,  Lancashire.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  Watford,  Herts,  where  he  remained  till  1825,  and 
then  went  to  Oxford  to  become  co-pastor  with  Rev. 
James  Hereton,  the  relation  continuing  till  1839,  when 
he  went  to  Evthorne,  Kent.  He  remained  here  until 
1846,  at  which  time  he  became  pastor  at  Blakiuey, 
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Gloucestershire,  where  be  died,  April  19,  1867.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1858,  p.  48.    (J.  C.  8.) 

Copp,  Jons  B„  n  Free-will  Baptist  minuter,  was 
born  at  Lebanon,  Me.,  March,  1811 ;  his  father,  also,  be- 
ing a  minister.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  an  early 
age.  About  1833  he  removed  to  Detroit,  in  the  same 
state,  where  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  and  in  1835 
wait  ordained.  While  teaching  in  the  winter  of  1836, 
in  Corinna,  a  powerful  revival  commenced  in  his 
school  and  spread  in  different  directions.  In  1838 
he  went  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  resided  nine  years, 
preaching  mostly  in  that  place  and  in  the  adjoining 
towns.  In  July,  1847,  he  went  to  Ashtabula  County, 
O.  A  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  preaching  in 
Geneva,  Austinburg,  Trumbull,  and  other  places.  In 
1853  he  removed  to  Flushing,  Midi.,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  10,  1855.  Sec  Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1857, 
p.  86.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Coppa,  Stkfano,  an  Italian  engraver,  practiced  the 
art  at  Home  about  1775.  He  engraved  a  number  of 
plates,  among  which  is  a  print  of  The  Ascension,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  JlisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Coppenatein,  Joiiann  Andrkas,  a  German  Jesu- 
it, who  became  a  famous  preacher  at  Coblentz  in  1614, 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1629,  and  died 
there,  March  8, 1638,  is  the  author  of  Excalcinizatio  Ca~ 
techismi  Ctdcino-Heidelbergensis : — Castigatio  Apologia 
Calcino-catecheticcB  et  Apologista  A  mstelrodamensis : — 
Coiitrocersiarum  Luthero-Calcinisla  Quadriceps: — Lu- 
thtro-Calcinismi  Antichristus,  Genealogia  et  Anti-papis- 
ta  Mendax: — Calcinistica  Jidei  Speculum: — Luthero- 
Calcinismi  Infidelitas  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  Most 
of  his  writings  were  published  under  the  title,  J.  A. 
Coppensteinii  Controversia  inter  Catholicos  et  Ilareticos 
( 1 643) .   See  J  bcher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-  I<exikon,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Coppi,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Pe- 
rctola,  near  Florence,  in  1523.  There  is  a  line  picture 
by  him,  of  The  Crucifixion,  in  the  Church  of  San  Sulva- 
tore,  at  Bologna.  He  died  iu  1591.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cop  pi  ii,  Jean,  a  French  voyager,  was  born  about 
1615,  and  became  a  cavalry  captain  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria.  He  embarked  in  1638  for  Egypt, 
where  he  spent  two  years.  On  the  second  voyage  he  vis- 
ited Tunis  and  Syria,  and  was  appointed  consul  at  Dami- 
etta  in  1644.  After  a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  the  East, 
he  returned  to  Europe  with  the  project  of  a  crusade,  in 
which  he  vainly  attempted  to  interest  the  pope.  He 
then  addressed  the  public  iu  a  book,  entitled  Bouclier 
de  V Europe  (Puy,  1686 ;  Lyons,  1720).  He  died  about 
1690.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginhrale,  s.  v.;  Biog. 
Vnicerselle,  a.  v. 

Coppola,  Giovanni  Carlo,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Gallipoli,  and  became  bishop  of  Muro  in  1643.  He 
lived  five  years  on  intimate 
terms  with  Campanella,  and 
wrote  some  poems,  for  which 
fee  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Coptic  Monks  are  the 

monks  of  Egypt  living  in  the 
seven  regular  convents  of  that 
country,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  eastern  desert  near 
the  Red  Sea,  four  in  the  Natron 
Valley,  and  one  at  Jcbel  Kin- 
kun,  iu  Upper  Egypt.  There 
are  also  several  secondary  mon- 
asteries, in  which  the  priests 
are  seculars,  and  into  which 
women  are  admitted.  The 
Coptic  monks  practice  great 
austerities,  living  iu  deserts,         Coptic  Monk. 


sleeping  in  their  clothes  on  the  ground,  and  every  even- 
ing prostrating  themselves  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
with  their  face  and  breast  on  the  earth.  They  spring 
from  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  and  live  on  alms. 
A  period  of  severe  probation  is  required  of  all  persons 
applying  for  admission  into  the  monastic  order.  Be- 
sides making  a  vow  of  celibacy,  they  must  perform,  in 
some  sequestered  convent  in  the  desert,  such  menial 
services  as  fetching  wood  and  water,  sweeping  the 
rooms,  or  waiting  upon  the  monks.  See  Uistoirt  da 
Clergi  (Amsu  1716),  i,  93  sq.    See  Coirs. 

Coq  (Lat.  Coquaus),  Leonard, a  French  Augustinian 
monk,  was  a  native  of  Orleans.  He  acted  as  professor 
of  theology  and -ancient  languages  at  Paris,  Florence, 
and  Rome;  was  confessor  to  the  grand-duchess  Chris- 
tina of  Florence;  and  died  Nov.  27,  1615,  leaving, 
among  other  writings,  Augustini  de  Cicitute  Dei  cum 
Commentariis : — Ex  amen  Prafutionis  Monitoria  Jaeo- 
bi  I  Magna  Britannia: — A  nti-Mormaus,  etc  See  Jdch- 
er,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

CoqueUn,  Francois,  a  French  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Bernard,  was  born  at  Salins,  and  lived  in  the  17th 
century.  He  wrote,  Compendium  Vita  et  Afiraculonm 
Sancti  Claudii  (Rome,  1652).  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

CoqueUn,  J6r6me,  a  French  historian,  was  born 
at  Besancon,  July  21, 1690.  He  entered  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  was  the  last  abbot  of  Faverney.  He  died 
Sept.  1, 1771,  leaving  in  MS.  some  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  Franche  Comte.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  Uniterselle,  s.  v. 

CoqueUn,  Nicolas.   See  Cocquklin. 

Coquerel,  Athanase  Josu6,  D.D.,  son  of  the 
following,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  June  16,  1820.  He 
studied  at  Geneva,  and  was  ordained  in  1843  by  his  fa- 
ther, at  Nismes.  On  account  of  bis  advanced  liberal 
theological  views,  he  had  to  resign  his  office,  in  1862, 
and  became  the  head  and  leader  of  liberal  Protestantism 
iu  France.  He  died  at  Fismes,  ..Inly  25, 1875.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Socicte  de  l'Histoire  du  Prot- 
estantisme  Francais,  in  the  year  1852.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  unedited  letters  of  Voltaire,  on  Toler- 
ance, in  1863, and  wrote,  Jean  Calas et sa  FamiUe (Fismes, 
1857;  2d  id.  1870).  He  left  an  unfinished  work,  L' Uis- 
toirt de  rEglise  Riformie  de  Paris.  See  Lichteuberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rtligiruses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Coquerel,  Athanase  Laurent  Charles,  a 

French  Protestant  divine,  and  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian Council  of  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city,  Aug.  27, 
1795.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Geneva 
and  Monlauban,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor. 
During  the  following  twelve  years  ho  resided  iu  Hol- 
land, and  preached  with  acceptance  before  Calvinistic 
congregations  at  Amsterdam,  Ley  den,  and  Utrecht.  In 
1830  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  there  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  first  year  he  was  there  he  established 
a  periodical,  entitled  Le  Protestant,  which  was  continued 
till  December,  1833,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  consistory.  In  January,  1834,  the  first  number  of 
the  Libre  Examen  appeared,  under  the  joint  editor- 
ship of  Coquerel  and  Artaud,  and  was  carried  on  until 
July,  1886.  He  rapidly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
great  pulpit  orator,  and  the  liberal  views  which  he  an- 
nounced with  fearless  freedom  brought  him  more  and 
more  into  antagonism  with  the  rigid  Calvinists.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  at  Paris, 
in  1885.  After  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  Co- 
querel was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly; 
and  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec  2,  1851,  he  confined 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate,  which  he  had  not 
ceased  to  discharge  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1868. 
A  large  number  of  his  Sermons  were  published,  in  eight 
volumes,  between  1819  and  1852.  Other  works  by  him 
are,  L'Orthodoxie  Moderne,  a  reply  to  Strauss's  lAfe  of 
Jesus  (Paris,  1841 ;  tran&L  iulo  Dutch  and  English)  J — 
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Lt  ChrUtianisme  Experimental,  a  christology  (ibid.  1858 ; 
transL  into  German  by  H.  Alt  bans.  Hanover,  1859,  2 
rob.):— Histoirt  Samie  (1839):— Projet  de  Discipline 
pour  let  Eglitet  R{formiet  de  France  (ibid.  1861) :— JK- 
oqrapkie  Sacrie  ( 1 825-26),  etc  See  Lichtenberger,  En- 
rydup.  det  Sciences  Religicutet,  a,  v.;  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol.  i,  243;  Encydop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  a,  v. 

Coqnerel,  Charles  Augustin,  brother  or  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris,  April  17, 1797.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  Montauban,  but  after  his  return  to  Paris 
he  also  studied  medicine  and  other  sciences.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  A  rckite$  du  Chrittianitme  and 
ofthe  AmtaU$  Protestaniet  in  1819,  and  in  1825  of  the 
Rene  Protettante.  He  also  published  Bistoire  det  Eglitet 
du  bttert  (Paris,  1841 ;  Germ,  transl. by  Schilling,  Stu 1 1 - 
gsrt.  1846).  He  died  Feb.  1, 1851.  See  Lichtenberger, 
hnryciop.  det  Sciences  Beltgieuset,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  liibL 
TkeoL  i,  243.    (B.  P.) 

Coracion  was  chief  of  the  Millenarians  of  Ai-sino?, 
in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century.  He  was 
converted  from  his  chiliaatic  views  by  Dionysius,  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Euseh.  Hist.  EccL  vii,  24). 

Coral  Pierre,  a  French  chronicler  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, abbot  of  Su  Martin  of  Toulouse,  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  this  monastery.  Coral  left  this  abbey  in  1276,  in  or- 
der to  enter  another,  and  his  chronicle  docs  not  extend 
beyond  this  term.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate, 

S.V. 

Coras  (Lat.  Coratius),  Jacques  de,  a  French  Prot- 
estant theologian  aud  poet,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in 
1630.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Guienne,  and  fulfilled  sev- 
eral other  religious  functions.  He  died  in  1677,  leaving 
several  poems  on  Old-Test,  characters,  for  which  sec 
Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Corbanua.   See  Cerba.n. 

Cor  be  j  1  (Lat.  Corbelius),  Pierre  de,  a  French  the- 
ologian of  the  13th  century,  was  at  first  canon  and  doctor 
at  Paris,  then  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  finally  archbishop 
of  Sens  in  1200.  While  he  taught  theology  at  Paris 
be  had  for  pupil  Innocent  III,  who,  on  rising  to  the 
papacy,  favored  his  former  master,  and  confided  to 
him  important  missions.  Rigord,  Alberic,  Vincent  of 
Beauvais/rrithemius,  and  Henry  de  Gand  all  eulogize 
Corbeil.  He  died  June  3, 1222.  Only  fragments  of  his 
synodal  ordinances  remain.  At  the  National  Library 
of  P.i r is  there  is  a  MS  entitled  Petri  de  Corbetlio  Satyra 
Adcersut  cot  qui  Uxaret  Ducunt,  which  is  perhaps  his. 
He  also  wrote  some  Scriptural  comments,  still  in  MS. 
See  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Ginhale,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  Allge- 
netnes  Gtlehrten>Dzxikon,  a.  v. 

Corbelin,  Pierre,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Maine  about  1480.  He  taught  belles-lettres  at  the 
College  of  Navarre,  as  John  of  Launoy  attests.  Du 
Verdier  includes  among  his  works,  De  Divino  Missa 
Sacrijicio :  —  De  liareticorum  Confutatis  Opinivnibus 
(Toulmise,  1523): — Petri  Corbtlini  Cenomanetisis  Ada- 
giaUt  Flotadi  (Paris,  1520).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Corbet.  John  (I),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1623;  became  school- 
master at  Renfrew;  was  appointed  minister  at  Donhill 
in  1637 ;  declined  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly 
in  1633;  was  deposed  in  April,"  1689,  and  fled  to  Ireland, 
where  he  played  a  deceitful  part,  for  which  he  was 
■  hewed  in  pieces  by  two  swine-herds  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,"  in  1641,  agsd'about  thirty-eight  years.  See  Fasti 
Ecdu.  Scoticana,  ii,  346. 

Corbet,  John  (2),  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1620.  He  was  educated 
at  a  grammar  school  there,  and  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1639.  He  preached  successively  at  Gloucester  and 
Chichester,  and  became  rector  at  Bramshot,  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  afterwards  lived  pri- 
vately in  London,  where  he  died  Dec.  26,  1680.  He 
published  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  besides 


several  tracts,  for  which  see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Corbet,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  in  1582,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1605,  he  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1618  he  went  to  France,  and  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Sir 
Thomas  Aylesbury,  and  his  Journey  to  France,  one  of 
his  popular  poems.  King  James  I  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1620  advanced  him  to  the 
deanship  of  Christ  Church.  At  this  time  he  was  vicar 
of  Cassington,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Oxford  Sept.  24, 1628,  and  April 
7,  1632,  was  translated  to  that  of  Norwich.  He  died 
July  28, 1635.  His  poems,  after  passing  through  three 
editions,  were  carefully  revised  and  published  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Gilchrist.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Corbett.  James,  an  English  Wealeyan  mission- 
ary, was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1838.  He  died  after 
a  short  illness  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  June  9, 1835. 
He  was  an  amiable  voung  man  of  promising  talents. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conferences,  1835. 

Corbett,  Thomas,  an  English  Wealeyan  preacher, 
was  I  mm  in  Leicestershire.  He  began  his  labors  in 
1774,  ami  died  in  1789.  He  was  a  plain,  pious,  honest 
man,  and  though  with  but  ordinary  gifts,  was  generally 
acceptable.    See  Atmorc,  Meth.  Memorial,  a.  v. 

Corbichon  (or  Corbeohon),  Jean,  a  French 
writer,  lived  about  1350.  He  was  an  Augusiinian 
monk,  chaplain  of  king  Charles  V,  and  made  himself 
known  by  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled 
De  Proprietutibus  Hern m.  This  work,  reviewed  and 
corrected  by  another  monk  of  the  order,  named  Pierre 
Ferget,  was  published  under  the  title,  U  Grand  Pro- 
priitaire  (Lyons,  1482,  1485,  1491,  1500;  Paris,  1510; 
Rouen,  1556).  See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginirule,  a.  v. ; 
Biog.  Unirerselie,  a.  v. 

CorbicuH.    See  Makes. 

Corbin,  Ira  Hammse,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Russia,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y\.  Sept.  1, 
1812.  He  was  converted  at  eighteen ;  licensed  to  preach 
at  twenty-three,  and  in  1840  entered  the  Black  River 
Conference,  wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Dec.  11,  1856.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1857,  p.  365. 

Corbitt,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Tipton  County,  Tenn., 
Dec.  28, 1836.  He  was  converted  at  twenty -one ;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1872,  and  joined  the  White  River  Confer- 
ence in  1876,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  In  1877 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Conference.  He 
died  Jan.  2, 1880,  having  been  for  a  year  a  superannuate. 
He  was  a  faithful  preacher,  and  a  close  student.  See 
Minutet  of  Annual  Conference!  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  167. 

Corbley,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1733.  He  came  to  America  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Virginia,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  1768  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  state,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  were 
inflicted  upon  the  Baptists.  He  went  to  South-western 
Pennsylvania,  and  assisted  in  establishing  churches  in 
that  region.  The  Goshen  Church  in  Green  County 
called  him  to  be  its  pastor  in  1775.  While  here  his 
wife  and  five  children  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  After 
a  life  of  great  usefulness  he  died  in  1803.  See  Calh- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  277.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Corbmac  (or  Cormac)  is  the  name  of  some  forty- 
eight  early  Irish  saiuts,  of  which  we  here  present  the 
best  authenticated : 

1.  Priest  in  Achadh-finnich,  commemorated  May 
11,  according  to  the  Mart.  Doneg.  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
p.  125).  Colgan  mentions  a  king  by  this  name,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  who  turned  monk  in  his  old  age,  and  like- 
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wise  gives  two  Corroacs,  priests,  venerated  on  the  above 

day  (Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  860,  a). 

2.  Of  Armagh,  venerated  Feb.  17,  seems  to  have  been 
born  near  Ml.  Usneach,  and  was  baptized  by  St,  Patrick. 
His  father  ia  aaid  to  have  been  Enna  (Ennius  or  Enda), 
and  he  was  coarb  or  abbot  of  Armagh,  A.D.  482-497, 

3.  Of  Trim  (then  Ath-truim),  likewise  venerated 
Feb.  17,  seems  to  have  been  descended  from  the  same 
family  as  the  preceding,  his  mother  being  Funecta  (Fui- 
neacht),  his  brothers  also  bishops  of  adjoiuing  sees,  and 
his  father's  name  Colman.    He  died  A.D.  742. 

4.  Called  Ua  Uathain,  abbot  of  Dermagh  (now  Dur- 
row),  and  venerated  June  21,  was  the  son  of  Dima,  and 
is  surnamed  "Corbmac  the  Navigator,"  from  his  voy- 
ages in  the  Northern  Ocean.  He  afterwards  founded  a 
monastery  in  his  own  country,  but  there  is  no  clue  to 
his  exact  date. 

Another  anchorite  of  the  same  name  is  a-ssignod  to 
A.D.  865,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  Of  Munster,  commemorated  Dec  14  (some  erro- 
neously March  26),  was  the  son  of  Eugenius,  and  had 
several  brothers  who  were  saints.  He  retired  to  one 
place  of  solitude  after  another,  and  finally  settled  in  a 
monastery  at  Mayo,  on  the  Mov,  probablv  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  SeeSmith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Corbold,  Alfred,  an  English  missionary  to  India, 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  May  7, 1821.  Having  studied  at 
Bedford,  and  subsequently  at  Colton  End,  he  was  accept- 
ed by  the  London  Missionary  Society  aud  appointed  to 
the  Guzerat  Mission.  He  was  ordained  Aug.  7,  1850, 
at  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford ;  sailed  in  company  with 
his  wife  for  India,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  Jan- 
uary. From  the  beginning  of  1856  the  entire  charge 
of  the  mission  rested  on  Mr.  Corbold.  Early  in  1860 
the  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  I'resbvtcrian 


ry  Society;  and  be  and  his  wife,  having  suf- 
in  health,  returned  to  England.  Having  been 
appointed  to  join  the  Madras  Mission,  he  again  sailed 
with  Mr-.  Corbold,  arriving  in  Madras  Jan.  81,  1862. 
There  he  took  charge  of  the  Tamil  congregation,  at 
Pursewakum,  and  three  out-stations ;  while  his  wife 
took  the  superintendence  of  the  native  female  boarding- 
school,  and  three  vernacular  day-schools  for  girls.  But 
health  again  failing  them,  they  returned  to  England  in 
1870.  Three  years  later  they  resumed  their  labors  in 
Madras.  In  1875,  illness  rendering  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Corbold  to  visit  England,  he  returned  home  with  his 
wife.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  faithful  mission- 
ary's career  was  at  an  end.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1877. 
See  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  Nov.  1877,  p.  688. 

Coi  by  n,  A.  D  ,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1838;  and  being  admitted  to 
orders  served  twelve  years  in  Missouri,  and  removed  to 
the  diocese  of  Mississippi  in  1852,  to  take  charge  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Columbus.  He  was  next  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew,  in  1858,  and 
subsequently  to  the  charge  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in 
Jackson,  where  he  faithfully  served  until  his  death, 
Oct.  18,  1855.    See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1856,  p. 


Corbyn,  Candia,  a  Webb  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Pontvpool,  Monmouthshire.about 
1671.  Through  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Wilson  she 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  and  n  few  years  after  received 
"a  call  to  the  ministry,"  in  the  exercise  of  which  "she 
was  sound  and  clear."  Through  a  long  life  she  mani- 
fested the  power  of  her  religion.  She  died  in  Worcester, 
April  28, 1767.    See  Piety  Promoted,  ii,  428.  (J.C.S.) 

Corcan  (Curcnaeus,  or  Corcunutan)  is  the 
name  of  three  Irish  saints,  two  of  them  commemorated 
Jan.  7,  and  one  Sept.  30;  but  their  identification  is  very 
uucertain.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Corcarla  (or  CoiCair).   See  Cukcach. 


CorcodcmiiB  (  Corcodomus,  Cocordazraa, 
Cut  cudemns,  etc),  8aint,  was  ordained  deacon  of 
Auxerre  by  pope  Sixtus  II,  and  preached  in  France  in 
the  3d  century.  He  died  after  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peregrinus,  and  his  relics  were  translated  to  the 
of  St,  Amatos.  He  is  commemorated  May  4.  S 
land,  A  da  Sanctorum,  May,  i,  452. 

the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  young  I 
the  sacred  caste  at  the  age  of  seven  or  nine  years.  Be- 
fore this  time  he  is  regarded  as  no  better  than  a  Sudra ; 
he  has  no  privilege,  no  rank.  By  the  laws  of  Menu,  a 
Brahmin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  individuals  of  the 
secular  classes  by  a  cord  (paita),  which  is  worn  hong, 
ing  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  resting  on  the  right  aide 
below  the  loins.  It  consists  of  three  thick  twists  of 
cotton,  each  formed  of  numerous  smaller  threads, 
three  separate  twists,  which  on  marria) 
to  three  times  three,  are  considered  as  < 
the  three  persons  in  the  Hindu  Trinity — Brahma,  Vish- 
nu, and  Siva.  The  cotton  from  which  the  cord  is  made 
must  be  picked  from  the  plant  by  fhe  hands  of  Brah- 
mins only,  and  the  thread  must  be  spun  and  twisted  by 
persons  of  the  same  caste.  When  the  cord  has  been 
properly  manufactured,  the  father  of  the  young  candi- 
date endeavors  to  ascertain,  by  the  rules  of  astrology, 
the  month,  the  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute 
which  will  be  moat  favorable  for  his  son's  investiture 
with  the  cord.  The  ceremony  and  the  entertainment 
last  four  days,  and  at  the  close  of  each  the  guests  re- 
ceive numerous  presents.  For  a  description  of  the  cere- 
mony see  Dubois,  The  Hindoos.  See  Brahmiks;  Iar- 
diam  Casts. 

Cord,  Johjc,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He  was  converted  in 
1806 ;  officiated  some  time  as  exhorter  and  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1811  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  A  se- 
vere loss  by  fire  necessitated  his  location  for  a  few  years, 
with  the  exception  of  which  he  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  until  1826,  when  failing  health  obliged  him 
to  become  a  superannuate.  He  died  full  of  hope,  March 
28,  1827.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1828, 
p.  673. 

Cordemoy,  G6raud  de,  a  French  historian  and 
philosopher,  who  died  Oct.  8, 1684,  was  a  native  of  Paris. 
He  first  practiced  law,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion, and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  es- 
pecially that  of  Des  Cartes.  Bishop"  Bossuet  introduced 
him  to  the  French  court,  and  he  was  appointed  lector  to 
the  dauphin.  In  the  year  1675  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  He  wrote,  llistoire  de 
France  (from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
year  987,  2  vols.)  : — Six  Discours  sur  la  Distinction  de 
rAme  et  du  Corps: — Lettre  a  un  Savant  Religieux  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jisus  pour  Difende  It  Systime  de  Des- 
cartes:— Traith  de  Mitaphysique : — Traits'  de  ClnfaU- 
lihiliti  de  rJSgtise.  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL 
Lif.  i,  404 ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeixes  Gelehrteu-I^erikon,  a,  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Aof/r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. ;  Biog.  Unirerselle, 

8.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Cordemoy,  Louis  Oeraud  de.  a  French  the- 
ologian, son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris.  Dec 
7, 1661.  He  took  holy  orders,  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  applied  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Protestants.  After  having  aided  the  missions  of  Sain- 
tonge,  he  was  appointed,  in  1679,  abbot  of  Fenierea,  of 
the  order  of  Cistercians,  in  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  in 
Auvergnc  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1722,  leaving  a 
number  of  religious  letters  and  treatises,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  A'o«p.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Biog.  UnieerstUe, 
a.  v. 

Corder  (Lat.  Corderius),  Balthasar,  a  Belgian 
theologian,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  He  entered 
the  Jesuit  order  in  1612,  aud  taught  theology  at  Vi- 
enna. He  was  learned  in  Creek.  He  died  at  Rome 
June  24,  1650,  leaving  Catena  LXV  Graxorum  Pa- 
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trvm  in  S.  Lucam  ( Antwerp,  1628 ) : — Joamtit  PhUo- 
poni  in  cap.  I  Gentt.de  Mundi  Creation*  Libri  IV  (Vi- 
enna, 1631): — Expositio  Grcecorum  Patrum  in  Psalmos, 
Digesta  in  Cat  mam  (Antwerp,  1643) : — Job  Elucidatu* 
(ibid.  1646): — Symbola  Grtecorum  Patrum  in  Eran- 
pdium  MattJktei  (Toulouse,  1646,  1647):— S.  Cyrilli, 
Alexandrini  Arckiepiscopi,  IfomUia  XIX  in  Jeremiatn 
Propketam,  II act  em  t  Inedita  (Antwerp,  1648).  See 
Hoefer,  So*v.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Jocber,  A  Ugemeines 
GeUkrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cordes.  EtTTCHE  dk,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was 
born  about  1620  at  Antwerp.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justin  of  Padua, 
of  the  congregation  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  elected  abbot 
of  San  Fortunato,  near  Baaaano,  and  was  inveated  with 
this  title  when  he  assisted,  Feb.  26, 1562,  at  the  eigh- 
teenth session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  being  one  of  the 
theologians  chosen  to  arrange  the  catalogue  of  suspi- 
cious or  nemicious  books.  After  the  close  of  the  coun- 
cil  he  returned  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Juatin,  where  he 
died  in  September,  1582.  He  left  in  II Commentarius 
in  Omnes  Epistolas  Pauli :— Comment ariu$  in  Sumbolum 
Apottotorum: — Dictionarium  Biblicum.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  a.  V. ;  Biog.  L'niverselle,  a.  v. 

Cor  die  dies  (from  cor,  the  heart,  and  coio,  to  wor- 
ship) were  a  sect  of  Roman  Catholic  devotees  which 
arose  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
professing  to  worship  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  and  the 
heart  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    See  Sacred  Hkakt. 

Cordier,  a  French  Jesuit  of  the  18th  century,  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  and 
wrote  Eclaircissemenls  tur  la  Predestination  (Pont-k- 
Mwisson,  1746).  Sea  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Cordier,  Claude  Simon,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
canon  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1704,  and  died 
at  the  same  place,  Nov.  17,  1772,  leaving  La  Vie  de 
Sainte-Frimiot  de  Ckantal  (Orleans,  1768,  1772).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  L'niverselle,  a.  v. 

Cordier,  Francois,  a  French  monk  of  the  Ora- 
tory, who  died  in  1693,  wrote  Vie  J  A  me  de*  Anges 
(Pane,  1694).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ; 
Biog.  UniverseUe,  s.  v. 

Cordier,  Jean,  a  French  Jesuit,  taught  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  theology  at  Kheims;  was  afterwards 
rector  of  the  college  at  Chalons,  and  died  at  Dijon,  Nov. 
22, 1673,  in  his  seventy-fifth  vear,  leaving  a  work  enti- 
tled FamiUa  Saneta.  See  Joe  her,  A  Ugemeinet  Gelehr- 
U*-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Cordier,  Mathurin,  a  distinguished  French  priest, 
was  born  in  1479,  taught  languages  at  several  places  in 
France,  and  finally  in  Geneva,  where  he  diet!  in  1564, 
leaving  some  grammatical  treatises,  for  which  see  Biog. 
UniverteUe,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Aoae.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ; 
J.cher.  A  Ugemeinet  GeUkrien-I^riktm,  s.  v.;  Lichten- 
berger,  Encydop.  det  Sciences  Religieutet,  s.  V. 

Cor  diner.  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1808;  became 
schoolmaster  at  Gartly  in  1825 ;  was  licensed  as  an  as- 
preacher  for  nine  years;  presented  to  the  living 
in  1884,  and  died  March  4, 1849,  aged  sixty- 
See  Fasti  Ecdet.  Scoticana,  iii,  656. 
r,  Chbistophkk  Mixta,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1821.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  twelve  years  old ; 
graduated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  with 
the  highest  honors,  in  1844,  and  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1847;  was  ordained  two  years  after 
in  Hopkinton,  N.  11-  and  served  successively  at  West 
Randolph,  Mass.,  in  1852,  West  Brook  field  in  1868,  and 
Lawrence  in  1862,  where  he  died,  June  26,  1866.  Mr. 
Cord  ley  was  a  man  of  great  mental  acutcness  and  orig- 
inality, an  earnest  and  critical  student,  a  power ful  and 
pungent  preacher,  and  one  who  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  people  at  large.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1867, 
p.  374. 


Cordon,  James  R.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  England,  March  7, 183d.  He  waa  convert- 
ed in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1858,  and  in  the  samo  year  en- 
tered the  Detroit  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  for 
eighteen  years  with  general  acceptability  and  useful- 
ness. He  died  April  18,  1876.  Wherever  Mr.  Cordon 
was  known,  he  was  regarded  as  a  devout,  earnest,  and 
successful  minister;  especially  in  the  Sunday-school 
waa  he  greatly  beloved.  Sec"  Minutes  of  A  tmuul  Con- 
ferences, 1876,  p.  100. 

Cordon  a,  Juaw  Bautista,  a  Spaniah  prelate,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  wrote,  De 
Distyckit  (Tarragona,  1587)  >—De  Bibliotheca  Itrgia  S. 
iMurentii  in  Hispania. '  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin*, 
rale,  a.  v. 

Cordova,  Cocwcil  or  {Concilium  Cordubente). 
Two  of  these  provincial  eynoda  are  mentioned : 

I.  Held  A.I '  347  or  348, by  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova, 
which  reaffirmed  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
(Labbe,  ii ;  Hardouin,  i). 

II.  Held  A.D.  852,  by  order  of  Abderahman,  the  Mos- 
lem king,  who  caused  the  metropolitans  of  the  different 
provinces  to  assemble.  In  this  council  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom was  condemned.  This  was  not  a  legitimate 
aynod.  Eulogius  speaks  of  it  as  a  pseudo-council,  not 
gathered  together  lawfully  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  col- 
lected by  the  advice  of  the  infidel*,  and  by  order  of  a 
king,  the  impioua  enemy  of  the  Christians,  "  See  Labbe, 
Concil.  viii,  76;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  a.  v 

Cordova,  Alfonso  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  waa 
born  at  Salamanca  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  was  first  to  intro- 
duce the  doctrine  of  nominalism  into  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  and  died  in  1542,  leaving  Principia  Dia- 
leetices  in  Terminos  Suppositions  Consequentias  (Sala- 
manca, 1519).    See  Hoefer,  A'  •••<•.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Cordova  (or  Corduba),  Antonio  de,  a  Span- 
ish casuist,  lived  in  the  Utter  hall  of  the  16th  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  Minorites,  ami  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  a  convent  at  Alcala  de  Henares.  lie 
wrote ,  A  mwtatumes  in  Dominica  m  Cot  tan  (Alcala,  1553) : 
—Expositio  Regulas  Fratrum  Minorum  (Louvain,  1554): 
—Commentary  in  Quatuor  Librit  Magistti  Sentmtia- 
rum  (Alcala,  \b69):—Tratado  de  Casos  de  Consciencia 
(Toledo,  1575)  :  —  Qucestionarium  Theologicum  (ibid. 
1578):— Additions  in  Compendium  Pririlegiorum  Fra- 
trum Minorum  A  tpkonti  de  Casarubiot  (Naples,  1595). 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginh  ale,  a.  v. 

Cordova.  Antonio  Fernandez  de,  a  Spaniah 
Jesuit,  who  died  at  Grenada  in  1684,  wrote  Instruction 
de  Con/ettoret  (Grenada,  1621).  See  Hoefer,  A'oiir. 
Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Cordova,  Fernando  de,  a  Spaniah  scholar,  was 
born  in  1422.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  in  theology,  philosophy,  medicine, 
mathematics,  music,  and  in  the  languages,  as  (ireek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Cbaldee,  and  was  also  familiar  with 
astrology,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
scholastics,  philosophers,  and  phyaiciana  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  He  had  served  with  distinction  against  the 
Moors,  under  the  colors  of  the  king  of  Castile,  John  II, 
went  to  Paris,  but  his  great  wisdom  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sorcerer,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  found  favor  with  popes  Sixtua  IV  and  Alexander 
VI.  He  died  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  hav- 
ing composed  a  number  of  works,  the  more  remarkable 
of  which  ia  an  introduction  to  the  treatise  of  Alt>crt  the 
Great,  De  Auimalibus;  thia  waa  published  at  Rome  for 
the  first  time  in  1478.  Among  hia  productions  remain- 
ing in  MS.  we  cite  a  com  men  tar\  upon  the  Almagetta 
of  Ptolemy.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Cordovero,  Moses.   See  Mosks  Cortjoveko. 

Cor  ell  a.  Jaime  dk,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  born 
in  1657.  He  entered  the  Capuchin  order,  was  minister 
of  Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  and  died  in  1699,  leaving, 
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Mtthodus  qua  Piissime  Fiat  Exercitiutn  Via  Sacra  (St. 
Sebastian,  1689)  :— Claris  Caii  (1694) :— Pradica  de  el 
Confrssionare  (Pampeluna,  1 i  12  i :—  Summa  de  la  Theo- 
logia  Moral  (Madrid,  1707).  See  lloefer,  A'omp.  Biog. 
Gent  rale,  s.  v. 

Co  r  en,  J  acquis,  a  French  theologian  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  who  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, wrote,  Clypeus  Patientia  (Lyons,  1622)  :—Observa- 
tiones  in  Evangelia  (ibid.  1627) :— Cicitas  Arenionensis 
PestUentia  Laboratu  (Avignon,  1630).  See  Hoefer, 
A"b«e.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Corentinua,  Saint,  born  in  Brittany,  is  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  bishop  of  Cornwall  (some  say  of  Quim- 
per,  in  Brittany)  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  therefore 
in  the  4th  century.  His  day  is  May  1  (others  give  Sept. 
6  or  Dec  12).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 
See  Ciioiientimus. 

CorentiiiB.    See  Carkntius;  Ciionr.STiua. 

Corenzio,  Bkusauio,  a  Greek  painter,  was  born 
in  1668.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  to  Venice 
and  entered  the  school  of  Tintoretto.  One  of  his  best 
productions  is  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines,  which  he  finished  in 
forty  days.  He  painted  many  admirable  works  for  the 
churches  of  Naples.  Some  of  his  principal  pictures  are, 
The  Virgin  Crowned  by  the  Trinity;  The  Visitation; 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  Life  of  the  Virgin,  He 
died  in  1643.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Coret,  Jacques,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  entered  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  became  celebrated  by  his  virtue  and 
zeal  for  souls.  It  is  said  that  so  many  wished  to  confess 
to  him  that  he  absolved  them  en  masse,  not  being  able 
to  take  them  singly.  He  died  nt  Liege,  Dec.  16, 1721, 
leaving  several  mystic  works,  under  the  titles  of,  Jour- 
nal des  Angts: — Muison  de  fEterniti: — Le  Cinquume 
Ange  de  C Apocalypse;  and  a  historic  work, entitled  Vie 
tTAwte  de  Beauvais  (lisle,  1667).  See  Hocfer,  AW. 
Hiog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Coret,  Pierre,  n  Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at 
Ath,  in  Hainault,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  at  first  curate  of  St.  Crespin,  and  afterwards 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Tournay,  in  1574,  where 
he  died  in  1602,  leaving,  Defensio  Veritatis  (Antwerp, 
1 59 1 ) ;  which  is  a  refutation  of  the  Disoours  Potitiques  et 
MUitaires  of  Lanone : — Anti-Politicns  (l)ouay,  1599), 
a  work  especially  directed  against  the  Republigue  of 
Dodin.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gltirale,  a.  v. ;  Biog. 
Unicerselle,  a.  v. 

Coret-y -Perls,  Crhtoval,  a  Spanish  theologian 
and  grammarian,  was  priest  of  Alboraya,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  and  taught  Latin  and  eloquence  at 
the  episcopal  school  of  Valencia.  He  died  about  1760, 
leaving.  Explication  de  la  Syntaxis  de  Torrella  (Valen- 
cia, 1712) :— Soches  i  /Has  Feriadas  (ibid.  1760).  See 
Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v.;  Biog.  Unicerselle, 
a.  v. 

Corey,  Abel  Moses,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Fostoria,  O.,  July  23,  1833.  He 
experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  acquired 
a  good  academic  education;  began  preaching  in  I860, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Central  Ohio  Con- 
ference. After  laboring  in  obscure  places  several  years, 
he  was  elected  state  senator,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
with  much  credit  four  years.  In  1871  be  again  entered 
the  effective  itinerant  ranks,  and  continued  with  marked 
zeal  ami  success  until  his  death,  Oct. 4, 1875.  Mr.  Corey 
was  clear  in  thought,  apt  in  expression,  generous  in 
sympathy,  self-sacrificing  in  labor,  and  strong  in  friend- 
ship.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  105. 

Corey,  David,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1797.  He  was  converted  in  1814;  soon 
after  began  preaching  in  northern  Vermont;  located, 
and  engaged  in  farming;  moved  to  central  New  York, 


joined  the  Oneida  Conference,  and,  after  three  years' 
labor,  went  west  and  entered  the  Illinois  Conference. 
He  became  a  superannuate,  and  died  Aug.  23,  18*4. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1846,  p.  686. 

Corey,  John  Edwin,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  July  29, 1825.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1860 ;  was  ordained  i  n  1863 ; 
labored  as  an  evangelist  for  a  short  time  in  northern 
Ohio ;  preached  in  Massachusetts  in  the  following  places: 
Freetown,  Chesterfield, Yarmouth, and  North  VVrentham, 
at  which  latter  place  he  died,  Nor.  80, 1865.  Mr.  Corey 
was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  a  clear  and  logical 
thinker.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  a  Manual  of  Congregational  Polity  and 
Principles.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1867,  p.  201. 

Corgen,  Pikrrk,  a  French  theologian  who  lived  in 
the  early  half  of  the  18th  century,  belonged  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Quimper,  was  doctor  of  theology,  and  wrote,  /  n 
Dispute  Entre  le  Pape,  Saint-Etienne  et  Saint-Cyprien 
(Paris,  1725) :— Dissertation  sur  le  ConciU  de  Rimini 
(ibid.  1372)  -.—Memoire  Tou chant  les  Juges  de  la  Fox 
(ibid.  1736)  v—Sur  le  Monothelisme  et  sur  le  Sixisme  Con. 
die  General  (ibid.  174 1 )  —Defense  des  Droits  des  Ecrques 
dans  FEglise.    See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Corinth.  The  following  additional  particulars  con- 
cerning this  once  famous  city  are  taken  from  Kitto, 
Pict.  Bible,  uottoa  ICor.Ll: 

"This  great  and  wealthy  city  was  the  metropolis  of 
Achnia,  nud  situated  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name, 

which  Joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent  Its  posi- 
tion was  highly  favorable  for  that  commerce  which  ulti- 
mately rendered  It  one  of  the  most  luxurious  cities  i»f  the 
world.  For,  having  two  ports,  one  of  which  was  open  to 
the  eastern  and  the  other  to  the  western  navigator,  while 
its  geographical  situation  placed  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  ceu- 
tre  of  the  civilized  world,  it  became  the  point  where  the 
merchants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  met  and  ex- 
changed their  treasures.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the 
Isthmian  Games,  to  which  the  apostle  makes  some  strik- 
ing and  remarkably  appropriate  allusions  In  his  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians.  Nor  should  it  be  unnoticed  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  there  stood  a  famous  temple  of 
Venn.*,  in  which  a  thousand  priestesses  of  the  goddess 
ministered  to  licentiousness,  under  the  gnise  of  religion. 
From  such  various  causes  Corinth  bad  an  Influx  of  for- 
eigners of  all  descriptions,  who  carried  the  productions 
and  the  vices  of  all  nations  into  a  city  in  which  the  mer- 
chant, the  warrior,  and  the  seaman  could  have  them  for 
money.  Devoted  to  traffic,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  wealth  which  that  traffic  secured,  the  Corinthians 
were  exempt  from  the  influence  of  that  thirst  for  con- 
quest and  military  glory  by  which  their  neighbors  were 
actuated ;  hence  they  were  seldom  engaged  In  auy  war 
except  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  or  In  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece;  yet  this  city  furnished  many 
brave  and  experienced  commanders  to  other  Greciau 
slates,  among  whom  it  was  common  to  prefer  n  Corin- 
thian general  to  one  of  their  own  state  Aa  might  lie 
expected,  Corinth  was  not  remarkably  distinguished  for 
philosophy  or  science;  but  its  wealth  attracted  to  it  the 
arts,  which  assisted  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  It,  till  It 
became  one  of  the  very  finest  cities  In  all  Greece.  The 
Coriuthlan  order  of  architecture  took  its  name  from  that 
rich  and  flowery  style  which  prevailed  in  its  sumptaons 
edifices,  its  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  [  Yet 
it  is  noteworthy  that  no  specimen  of  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  found  there.] 

"Corinth  Mill  exists  as  an  Inhabited  town,  noder  the 
same  name  Korinthos.  It  is  a  long,  straggling  place, 
which  is  well-paved,  aud  can  boost  of  a  few  tolerably  good 
buildings,  with  a  castle  of  some  strength,  which  under  the 
Turkish  rule  was  kept  in  a  good  state  or  defence  There 
are  still  considerable  rains,  to  attest  the  ancient  conse- 
quence of  the  city,  and  the  taste  aud  elegance  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  extensive  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
high  mountain  which  commands  the  town,  and  which  was 
the  Acropolis  (Acro-Corinth)  of  the  ancient  city,  is  pro- 
nounced by  travellers  to  be  one  of  the  fluesl  lu  the  world." 
(See  cut  on  opposite  page) 

Corio,  Haymo,  an  Italian  theologian  and  moralist, 
a  native  of  Milan,  became  famous  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  appointed  consulter  to  the  inquisition  by  Clement 
IX.  Several  timea  he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  but  de- 
clined. He  died  Sept.  17,  1679,  leaving,  Epitome.  />- 
cretorum  Conciliorum  S.  Mediolanensis  Ecdesia  (Milan, 
1640): — Manuals  Regularis  Disciplina  (ibid.  1659): — 
Concordantia  Morales  in  Exodum  (ibid.  1666): — 
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Remains  of  a  large  Temple  on  the  site  of  Corinth.   (Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen  since  this  view  was  taken.) 


Prompt* nruim  Episcoporum  (ibid.  1668): — Concor- 
dantur  Morales  in  Genesin  (ibid.  1671) : — In  I^vitimm 
(ibid.  1677) :—/«  Deuteronomium  (ibid.  1681)  -.—  Vita 
Sanctorum  Haymonis  rt  Vermundi  de  Coriis  (ibid.). 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Coriolano,  Bartolommeo,  a  Bologncse  en- 
graver, second  son  of  Cristoforo,  was  born  in  1699,  and 
was  instructed  by  his  father  and  in  the  academy  of  the 
CaraocL  The  following  are  his  principal  plates :  St.  Je- 
rome in  Meditation  Before  a  Crucifix  \  If  eroding  with  the 
Head  of  the  Baptist;  The  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Sleep- 
ing. He  died  in  1676.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.     ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Coriolano,  Giovanni  Battiata,  a  Ilolognesc 
painter  and  engraver,  elder  brother  of  Bartolommcn, 
was  born  in  1589,  and  studied  under  Gio.  Lodovico 
Valesio.  He  was  employed  somewhat  upon  the  church- 
es of  Bologna.  In  the  Nunziata  is  an  altar-piece  by 
this  master,  representing  St.  John,  St.  Jantes,  and  St. 
Bernard.  He  did  not  attain  much  distinction.  He 
died  in  1649.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
*>  y.;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  8.  V. 

Coriolis.  Gaspard  IloxoRid  de,  a  French  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Aix  about  1735.  He  became  sen- 
ior clerk  at  the  parliament  of  Provence,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  vicar-general  of  Mende.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  14,1824, \em\'\ng,TraUid*r Admktistrationdu  Coniti 
de  Provence  (Aix,  1788 ) :— Exercices  de  Ptili  (Paris, 
1816):— Ifes  Chapitres  et  des  Dignitaires  (ibid.  1822). 
He  also  left  several  MSS.,  especially  A  brigs'  de  niistoire 
Ecdisiastique.    Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Corker,  Jamks,  an  English  theologian  of  the  Ben- 
edictine order,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century,  wrote,  The  Roman  Catholic  Principles  (Lond. 
1680) :— Stafford's  Memoirs  (ibid.  1682).  See  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Corlett.  ■'•"•iin.  an  English  Methodist  minister,  wan 
born  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  offered  himself  to  the  conference  in  1824,  and,  after 
a  brief  appointment  to  Kendal,  entered  upon  mission 
work  in  Newfoundland,  where  be  labored  with  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  much  success  until  1830.  Ho  was  then 
XII.— II 


sent  as  chairman  to  the  Bahama  District,  and  there,  as 
also  in  Barbadocs,  Demerara,  and  Antigua,  continued 
his  toil  with  unabated  devntedneas  until  1860,  when  he 
was  welcomed  back  to  Jamaica.  He  still  labored  abun- 
dantly in  powerful  preaching,  in  prayer,  in  erection  of 
chapels,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  neglect- 
ed localities,  becoming  a  supernumerary  after  fifty  yearn' 
missionary  toil.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1877.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1878,  p.  53. 

Corley.  Kobkrt  J.,  a  miuister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Mariauna,  Fla., 
in  1840.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  war,  and  entered  the  Georgia  Conference  in  1865; 
became  superannuated  in  1880,  and  returned  to  hia 
birthplace,  where  he  died,  March  17,  1881.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  initial  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1881,  p.  360. 

Cormac.    Sec  Corbmac. 

Cormack,  John,  I  >.!>..  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
brought  up  as  a  blacksmith.  He  gained  a  prize  at 
Edinburgh  University  for  the  best  essay,  and  took  hia 
degree  there  in  1803;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1804, 
and  ordained  assistant  at  Stow  in  1807.  He  died  Dec. 
20, 1840,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  published,  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  Opening  of  the  Synod  (1810):  —  Pastoral 
Hints  to  his  Parishioners  (1823):  —  Inquiry  into  the 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (1824) : — On  Voluntary  Church 
Association: — Illustrations  of  Faith  (1839): — Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  William  Stark: — besides  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  He  also 
translated  from  the  French  Fduelon's  Lives  qf  the  An- 
cient Philosophers  (1803,  2  vols.),  and  The  Church  of 
Rome  Examined,  by  Dr.  C.  Malan.  Dr.  Cormack  was 
an  ardent  student,  a  faithful  minister,  and  a  judicious 
friend.  His  fervent  piety  waa  enlivened  by  a  natural 
turn  for  racy  humor.  He  formed  an  association  for  the 
improvement  of  servants  in  his  parish.  Sec  Fasti  Ec- 
cles.  Scoticarue,  i,  534. 

Cor  mac  us.  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  probably  bishop 
of  Mortlacb,  translated  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  and  is 
also  spoken  of  as  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  died  in 
1177.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  75. 
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Corman  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  austere 
cleric  (called  by  others  Paulesius)  who,  about  A. I). 
635,  endeavored  to  convert  the  Northumbrians.  He 
is  commemorated  as  a  bishop  and  apostle  of  Anglia, 
March  12  or  20.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cormiok,  DA5tEL,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1838 ;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
the  South  Church,  Forfar,  in  1839,  and  ordained; 
joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843.  He  died  May  23, 
1848.    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticanas.  iii,  778. 

Corn,  Aixowanck  or,  was  a  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  connected  with  the  early 
stages  of  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  em- 
pire. Constantine,  in  his  zeal  for  his  new  creed,  or- 
dered the  magistrates  of  each  province  to  supply  an 
annual  amount  of  corn  (iriioia  oirnpima),  not  only  to 
the  clergy,  but  to  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  Church 
(Theodoret,  i,  11).  When  Julian  succeeded,  he  trans- 
ferred the  grant  to  the  ministers  of  the  heathen  cult  us, 
which  he  revived  (Sozom.  v,  5 ;  Philostorg.  vii,  4).  Jo- 
vian restored  it,  but  on  the  lower  scale  of  one  third  of 
the  amount  fixed  under  Constantine.  The  payment 
continued,  and  was  declared  permanent  by  Justinian 
(De  SS.  Ecdes.  cod.  i,  tit.  2>-Smiih,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  v. 

CORN,  EARS  of,  t'n  Christian  Art,  is  not  so  frequent 
an  emblem  as  might  be  supposed.  See  Loaves.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  gone  always  to  the  bread  of  life 
with  sacramental  allusion.  The  corn  and  reaper  are 
represented  in  a  compartment  of  a  vault  in  the  catacomb 
of  Pontianus.  Again,  the  harvest  com  is  opposed  to  the 
vine  and  cornucopia  of  fruit  (Catacomb  of  CaUixtus). 

The  more  evidently  religious  use  of  the  ears  of  corn 
is  in  various  representations  of  the  fall  of  man.  On  the 
sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  ( prob.  A.D.  358 )  Adam 
and  Eve  are  carved— the  former  bearing  the  corn,  in 
token  of  his  labor  on  the  earth,  and  the  latter  a  lamb, 
indicating  woman's  work,  spinning.  In  a  bass-relief 
from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  there  are  two  human 
forms,  apparently  both  male,  standing  before  a  sitting 
figure,  supposed  to  represent  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  This  may  represent  the  offering  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  at  all  events, the  corn-ears  and  lamb  are  either 
received  or  presented  by  the  standing  figures*.  As 
these  figures  arc  of  no  more  than  mature  (even  of 
vouthful)  appearance,  the  Second  Person  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  by  them.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.  s.  v. 

Comae.  Jkax,  a  French  preacher,  abbot  of  Villel- 
vin,  was  a  man  of  high  standing  with  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  became  intimate  counsellor  of  the  duke 
of  Mayenne.  He  died  in  1614.  Historians  do  not 
mention  him,  and  his  works  are  unpublished.  The 
National  Library  has  four  large  volumes  of  his  Ser- 
mons. He  was 'learned  in  ecclesiastical  history.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cornaeua,  Melchior,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Brilon,  in  Westphalia,  in  1598.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Toulouse,  afterwards  of  theology  at  May- 
ence  and  WUrzburg,  and  died  March  13,  1665.  He 
wrote,  Miracula  EccUsia  Catholicat  Defensa :  —Mattes 
Lntheri  et  Calrini  Judicati:  —  Ens  Rationis  Luthero- 
Calcinieum: — Curriculum  Philosophies  Peripatetica : — 
Mnrus  Papyrachus  Purgatorii,  etc  See  Witte,  Dia- 
rium  Biographicum ;  Alegarabe,  Bibliotheca  Scripturum 
Societal  is  Jesu;  Jbchcr,  AUgenteines  GtUhrteit-Lexikon, 
a,  v.  (B.P.) 

Cornara,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1605.  He  painted  some  works  for  the  church- 
es at  Milan,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  an  altar-piece 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict,  in  Pavia.  He  died  in 
1673.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cornara,  Flaxninio.    See  Coksbliub. 

Corneille,  Jean  Baptist e.  a  French 


and  engraver,  brother  of  Michel  the  Yonnger,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1646.  He  was  instructed  by  bis 
father,  visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  several  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1676.  He  died  in  1695.  Some  of  his 
works  are,  St.  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison  ;  Christ  A  p- 
pearing+to  St.  John;  The  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness; 
Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman  ;  St.  Francis.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  flist.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  G  Mr  ale,  s.  v. 

Corneille,  Michel,  the  Elder,  a  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1603,  and  studied  under  Simon 
Youet.  He  executed  twelve  large  pictures  for  the 
churches,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  works 
arc,  The  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Elizabeth;  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents ;  Christ  Apjtearing  to  Magdalene,  and 
The.  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant  Jesus.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1664.  See  Hoefer,  Srouv.  Biog.  General*,  s»  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  Arts,*,  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Corneille,  Michel,  the  Younger,  a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1642.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  was  received  into  the  Academy,  painting 
for  his  reception-piece  The  Calling  of  Peter  and  A  ndrrtc 
to  the  Apostleship.  He  engraved  a  great  number  of 
plates,  among  which  are  the  following :  God  A  ppear- 
ing  to  Abraham;  Abraham  Setting  out  with  his  Son 
Isaac  for  the  Sacrifice ;  The  Conception  of  the  Virgin  ; 
The  Baptist  Preaching  in  the  Desert;  Abraham  Send- 
ing away  Hagar;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Appearing  to 
St.  Francis ;  Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  A  ngeL  He  died 
in  1708.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Coruejo,  Damiano.  a  Spanish  theologian,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  wrote 
Chronica  Seraphka,  etc.  (Madrid,  1682-1698).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Cornejo  (de  Pedro  sa),  Pedro,  a  Carmelite  of  Sala- 
manca, who  died  March  31, 1618,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  interpreters  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  which  he  taught  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive place.  After  his  death  some  of  his  lectures  were 
published,  under  the  title  Theologia  Scholastica  et  Mo- 
ra lit,  etc  (Bamberg,  1671),  preceded  by  a  biographical 
sketch  written  bv  Sanchez  d'Avila,  bishop  of  Piacenza. 
See  Hurter,  in  Wetzer  u.  Weltc's  Kirchen-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Cornelians  was  a  name  given  to  the  ancient  or- 
thodox Christians  by  the  Novatian  party,  because  they 
held  communion  with  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  rather 
than  with  his  antagonist.    See  Novatiaxb. 

Cornelison,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  in  1769. 
He  studied  under  H.  Meyer  and  J.  H.  Livingston,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  sj'nod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  1791.  His  first  work  was  as  missionary  to 
the  northern  and  western  states  (1791-93).  From  i793 
to  1806  he  was  pastor  at  Bergen  avenue,  Jersey  City, 
and  at  English  Neighborhood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  In 
1794  he  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  rivers  (Hanover),  and  was  at  Bergen  ave- 
nue again  from  1806  to  1828,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Cornel- 
ison had  a  noble  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  an  anxie- 
ty for  the  souls  of  men.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
colored  people,  many  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  opened 
a  special  service  for  them  in  his  own  house  He  formed 
them  into  classes,  teaching  them  to  read,  and  filling 
their  minds  with  Gospel  truth.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  3d  ed.  p.  222. 

Cornelia z  (or  Cornelissen),  Jakob,  a  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Oost  Zanen,  in  Holland,  about 
1470.  There  is  a  picture  by  him,  of  The  Circumcision, 
in  the  old  church  at  Haarlem,  painted  in  1517,  much 
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praised ;  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  Alkmaar.  [ 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1570.    See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Huff,  of  the  Fine  Art*,*  v. 
Cornell ua,  Saint.    (1)  The  centurion,  ia  com- 


memorated as 

Of)  pope,  is 
on  Sept.  14. 

Cornelias  is  the 

lian  notables : 
1.  The  fourth 


on  Feb.  2  or  Dec  10; 
as  a  martyr  under  Deciua, 


of  Antioch,  A.D.  129-143. 

2.  Head  of  the  monastery  called  Mochanseoa  (J 
rome.  Op.  ii,  86,  ed.  Vail.). 

3.  A  converted  Maniclucan 
(Epist.  259  [126] ;  ii,  1073). 

4.  A  monk  and  bishop  of  Forum  Cornclii,  in  the  5th 
century,  of  noted  virtue,  the  teacher  of  Chrysologus 
(Migne,  Patrol  Lai.  liii,  81).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Cornelius  (or  Cornaxa),  Flaminius,  senator 

of  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in  1692,  and  died  in  1778, 
»  tbe  author  of,  Monvmenta  Ecciesim  Veneta  (1750, 
15  rola.)  —Crrta  Sacra  (1755,2  vol*.)  l  Jfafafa  Tor- 
ctikma  (1756,  3  vols.)  —Chiese  e  Momisteri  di  Y\ 
e  di  TorcfUo  (Padua,  1758).  See  Winer, 
tktoL  Lit.  \,  870  ;  Jocher,  AOs 

lx.  (a  p.) 

Cornelius,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Devonian,  England,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child. 
Early  in  life  he  joined  the  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  of 
«hich  Rev.  Dr.  William  Statighton  was  tbe  pastor. 
His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  be  remained  from  1817  to  1824,  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria,  sustaining  this  re- 
lation thirteen  years.  He  was  next  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  eleven  years,  a  part  of 
this  time  acting  as  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
For  several  years  he  preached  in  different  places  in 
Michigan,  his  last  pastorate  being  at  Ann  Arbor.  In 
all  good  causes  in  which  his  denomination  was  con- 
cerned, Dr.  Cornelius  took  an  abiding  interest.  He 
died  in  1870.  See  Catbcart,  Baptist  Encgchp.  p.  279. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Cornelius,  Samuel  (2),  a  Protestant  Episcopal  J 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Baltimore  in  1827.  He  was  at 
first  a  minister  of  the  Methodi.it  Episcopal  Church,  but 
in  1867  connected  himself  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, officiating  at  first  in  Severn  Parish,  Md.  In  1870 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Calvert  County ; 
in  1878  be  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  died  in  October, 
1879.    See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1880,  p.  170. 

Cornelius,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  12,  1828,  of  de- 
rout  Methodist  parents.  He  experienced  conversion 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  in  1845  was  admitted  into  the 
Conference.  In  1848  an  attack  of  hemor- 
obligcd  him  to  desist  from  all  active 
service.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  in  1850  did  reg- 
ular work,  until  hia  sudden  death,  Oct.  8,  1851.  Mr. 
Cornelius  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  intelli- 
gent, dignified,  and  becoming,  and  highly  exemplary  in 
hi*  daily  life.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1852,  p.  12. 

Cornelius,  William  Hug  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ind.,  April  4, 
1»19.  He  removed  with  hia  parents  in  early  life  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  converted,  joined  the  Church, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1846.  He  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Indiana  Conference  in  1849,  and  subse- 
quently served  the  following  charges :  Fredericksburg, 
Hetlowville,  Leesville,  Springville,  Bloomfleld,  Sullivan, 
Mount  Vernon,  Cannelton,  Cory  don,  Paoli,  EUetrsville, 
PutnamviUe,  (iosport,  Linton,  Harrodsburg,  Graysville, 
ilruceville,  and  Hymera.    He  was  superannuated  in 


died,  July  31, 1882. 
ences,  1882,  p.  308. 

Cornell,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  D.D.,  a 
minister  of  the  He  formed  (Dutch)  Church,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Cornell,  was  born  at  Allentown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1825,  and  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  in  1829.  He  was  professor  of  languages  in  the 
College  of  Mississippi,  Natchez,  in  1828;  missionary 
at  Stuyveaant,  N.  Y„  three  months  in  1829;  at  Colum- 
biavillcin  1830;  Marsballsville,N.  J.,  1831,1832;  Mont- 
ville,  1833-35 ;  New  York  city,  Manhattan  Church, 
1836-56;  Pluckemin  (Presbyterian),  N.  J.,  1857-64.  He 
was  thereafter  without  a  charge  till  his  death,  Aug.  7, 
1875.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in 
A  merica,  3d  ed.  p.  222. 

Cornell  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  was  born  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  in  1774.  He 
pursued  his  classical  studies  at  the  Log  College,  Pa., 
completing  them  with  Dr.  Wilson,  in  New  York  city ; 
prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  Dr.J.H.  Liv- 
ingston, and  was  licensed  by  the  claaaia  of  New  York  in 
1798.  He  became  pastor  of  tbe  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Allentown  and  Nottingham,  Pa,  in  1800,  and  served 
them  for  twenty  years.  Ilia  health  becoming  impaired, 
he  removed  to  Somerville,  N.  J.,  where  he  acted  as 
principal  of  the  academy  from  1821  to  1828.  He  re- 
moved, in  tbe  latter  year,  to  Millstone,  and  died  there 
in  1885.  Aa  an  instructor,  he  was  noted  for  great  thor- 
oughness and  abUity.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  dis- 
criminating, and  marked  by  sound  judgment;  hia  ser- 
mons were  instructive,  methodical,  and  impressive.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  8d  ed. 
p.  223. 

Cornell,  Joseph,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Swansea,  Mass.,  Feb.  11, 1747.  He  began  preaching  in 
1780,  was  pastor  at  Manchester,  and  at  Galway,  N.  Y. ; 
travelled  under  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society 
in  New  York  and  Upper  Canada,  and  died  July  26, 
1826.   See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  269. 

Cornell.  William,  !>.!>..  a  minister  of  the  He- 
formed  (Dutch)  Church,  waa  born  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  V.,  in  1834.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in 
1859,  and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1862; 
was  licensed  by  the  claaaia  of  Geneva  the  same  year, 
and  became  pastor  at  Minisink,  Sussex  Co..  N.  J.; 
teacher  at  Freehold,  in  1863;  pastor  at  Woodatown 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1864 ;  teacher  at  Somerville, 
in  1868,  and  died  there  Sept.  11,  1876.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  8d  ed.  p.  224. 

Cornell,  William  Augustus,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1841,  from  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in 
1844 ;  and  was  licensed  by  the  claaaia  of  New  Bruns- 
wick the  same  year.  He  served  the  Cburch  at  Athena, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y..  until  1848  j  Blooming  Grove,  Rens- 
selaer Co.,  until  1852,  and  died  in  August,  1876.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3d  ed. 
p.  224. 

Corneo,  Giambattista,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1607.  He  was  apostolic  prothonotary 
and  archivist  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  died  in 
1690,  leaving,  De  Sancto  Blatio  Sebaste,  in  A  rmenia 
(Milan,  1645):  —  De  Sancto  3fanriciUo  (ibid.  1646):— 
//  Sacro  Chialdo  (ibid.  1647):—  Vita  del  B.  Cio.  An- 
gela Parro  (ibid.  1649)  :—Origine  delT  Instituzione  delt 
Oraxume  delle  XL  Ore  (ibid.  eod.).  Corneo  also  left 
thirty-two  volumes  of  Ma  upon  other  ecclesiastical 
matters.    See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Central  ,  s.  v. 

Corner-stone  is  the  first  stone  of  a  church,  prop- 
erly laid  on  the  north-east  Bide,  as  determined  by  the 
orientation  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  feast,  or  patron 
saint.  At  Beaulieu  only  one  stone  waa  found  on  the 
ground, and  it  was  in  this  position;  that  of  Avranchea, 
the  solitary  relic  of  a  ( 
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modem  churches  the  most  prominent  or  convenient 
corner  is  selected,  and  the  corner-stone  is  a  square  block 
of  suitable  size,  laid  at  the  angle  of  the  topmost  course 
of  the  foundation.  It  is  customary  to  hollow  it  out 
in  a  box-like  manner,  and  to  deposit  within  it  memo- 
rial papers,  etc 

Cornet,  Nicolas,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Amiens  in  1592.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city 
at  a  Jesuit  school,  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris 
in  1626,  and  afterwards  became  grand-master  of  the 
College  of  Navarre,  and  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy. He  refused  to  be  the  confessor  of  Richelieu,  but 
corrected  the  Mtthodes  de  Controverts  of  that  minister, 
and,  it  is  said,  composed  the  preface.  He  denounced  to 
ilty  of  theology  seven  propositions,  five  of  which 
afterwards  condemned  at  Rome  as  extracts  from 
the  A  ur/utlinut  of  Jansenius.  This  orthodox  zeal  ex- 
posed Cornet  to  the  attacks  of  the  writers  of  Port  Roval. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  12,  1663.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Genirak,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Corney,  Gkorge,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Keymer,  Sussex,  in  1794.  He  was 
converted  when  about  eleven  years  old,  educated  for 
the  ministry  at  Hackney,  became  pastor  first  at  C rat- 
field  and  Newmarket,  and  eventually  at  Barking,  where 
he  labored  twenty -four  years,  and  died  April  28, 18C2. 
Mr.  Corney  was  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
Sec  (Load.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1863,  p.  218. 

Cornford,  Samuel,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1792.  He  united  originally  with  the 
Church  in  Maidstone,  for  several  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Marden,  but  returned  to 
Maidstone,  where  he  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  the  Third 
Baptist  Church,  and  then  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church. 
He  died  Dec  24, 1887.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Handbook, 
1838,  p.  25.    (J.  C.S.) 

Cornforth,  Columbus,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  iu  Maine  in  1833.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  and  his  theological  at  the 
Rochester  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Smithport, 
Pa.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  was,  for  a  time,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  42d  Pennsylvania  Regular  Volunteers,  and 
was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  Subsequently  he  served  as  chap- 
lain of  the  150th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  then  became  inspector  and  examiner 
of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  of  Pcnnyslvania.  In 
1879  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  died  at  Clyde,  in  that 
state,  Feb.  10, 1883.   See  The  Chicago  Standard,  March 

1,1883.  (j. as.) 

Cornforth,  David,  an  English  Wesley  an  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Broropton,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  80,  1786. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1814,  and  died  Oct.  3,  1855.  He  used  to 
preach  in  barns,  private  houses,  and  iu  the  open  air. 
See  M  mutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1856. 

Cornice.  We  add  the  followiug  particulars  from 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitert.  s.  v. : 

"  In  Classic  architecture  each  of  the  orders  has  its  pe- 
culiar cornice. 

"In  the  Soman  style  of  architecture,  a  plain  face  of 
parapet,  slightly  projecting  from  the  wall,  ia  frequently 
used  as  a  cornice,  aud  a  row  of  blocks  is  often  placed  un- 
der It,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  moulded  or  carved  Into 
heads  and  other  ornaments,  wbeu  it  is  called  a  corbel- 


table.  These  blocks  very  commonly  have  a  i_ 
arches  over  them.  A  small  plain  airing  is  also  i 
used  as  a  cornice. 

"Iu  the  Early  EnglUk  style,  the  corbel-table  « 
in  use  as  a  cornice,  but  it  Is  generally  mo 
than  in  the  Norman,  and  the  arches  are 
foils,  and  well  moulded ;  the  blocks,  i 
cately  carved,  either  with  a  head  or  er 
characteristic  of  the  style,  and  if  there  are  _ 
above  them  they  often  support  a  suite  of  horizon  tal  rooui.l- 
iugs;  sometimes  there  is  a  range  of  horizontal  mouldings 


Early  English  Cornice,  Stanwick,  North 

above  the  arches  of  the  corbel-table,  and  sometimes  the 
cornice  consists  of  monldings  only,  without  any  corbel- 
table.  The  hollow  mouldings  of  the  cornice  are  generally 
plain,  seldom  containing  flowers  or  carvings,  except  the 
[unified  ornament, 

"In  the  Decorated  style,  the  cornice  is  usually  very  reg- 
ular; and  though  In  some  large  buildings  it  has  several 
mouldings,  it  principally  consists  of  a  slope  above,  and  a 
deep -sunk  hollow,  with  sn  astragal  under  It:  in  these 
hollows  flowers  nt  regnlar  distances  are  often  placed,  and 
in  some  large  buildlugs,  and  In  towers,  etc,  there  are  fre- 
gir  f 


Decorated  Cornice,  Irchester,  c.  ISM. 


qnently  heads,  and  the  cornice  almost  filled  with  them ; 
other  varieties  or  cornice  may  also  be  occasionally  met 
with  in  this  style. 

"  In  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  cornice  Is  often  com- 
posed of  several  small  moulding*,  sometimes  divided  by 
one  or  two  considerable  hollows,  not  very  deep:  in  plsin 
bnlldings  the  cornice-mouldings  of  the  preceding  style  nre 
much  sdhered  to:  but  it  la  more  often  ornamented  iu  the 
hollow  with  flowers,  etc.,  aud  sometimes  with  figures  and 


Perpendicular  Cornice,  Ensham,  c.  1450. 


grotesque  animals.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  style,  some- 
thing very  analogons  to  an  ornamented  frieze  is  per- 
ceived, of  which  the  canopies  to  the  niches  In  various 
works  are  examples:  and  the  angels  so  profusely  intro- 
duced in  the  late  rich  work  are  a  sort  of  cornice  orna- 
ment" 

Cornides,  Daniel  voh,  a  Hungarian  historian,  was 
born  in  1732  at  Szent-Miklos,  in  the  Liptau  province. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Eriangeo,  and 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  Reformed  College  in 
Klausenburg.  He  accompanied  count  Telcki  on  his 
travels  through  Italy,  Germanv,  and  France,  and  the 
count's  son  to  Gottingen.  In  1784  be  was  appointed 
librarian  at  the  Peath  University,  and  died  Oct,  4, 1787, 
leaving,  Regum  Ifungariae,  qui  Saeculo  XJ.  Regnarerr. 
Genea\o4jia  (Presburg,  1778) :  —  Bibliotheca  Ilungari™ 
(Pesth,  1791)  .—Commentatiode  Religion*  Vex 
garorum  (Vienna,  1791).    (B.  P.) 

Corning,  William  H.,  a  Preabyteria.. 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  place,  at  Trinity  College,  was  licensed  by  the 
Hartford  Congregational  Association  in  1846,  and  made 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Clinton,  Mass. 
In  1858  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Oct  8, 1862.    See  Wilsou,  Prtsb.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  291. 
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Cornish,  Andrew  H.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  ] 
,  was  a  graduate  of  the  General  Theological 
,  and  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  I'endleton, 
S.  C,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died  May 
24,  1875,  aged  sixty-two  years.  See  Prot.  Episc  Al- 
manac, 1876,  p.  149. 

Cornish,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  at  Redruth,  Cornwall,  Dec.  24, 1801. 
He  was  a  coppersmith  by  trade.  As  a  minister,  he  did 
not  exercise  his  gifts  beyond  his  own  society.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1877.    See  A  tmual  Monitor,  1878,  p.  48. 

Cornish,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1687;  was  chosen  assistant  to  Joshua 
Hayes,  at  the  Leather  Lane  meeting,  early  in  the  can- 
tary,  and  continued  to  minister  there  with  acceptance 
and  success  till  his  death,  Nov.  28, 1727.  He  was  pious, 

See  Wilson,  IHssent- 


Cornish,  John  Cory,  an  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  born  at  Bridgerule,  Devon,  in  1819.  He 
was  converted  in  his  youth,  during  a  revival  among 
the  Bible  Christians ;  became  a  class-leader  and  a  local 
preacher,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1889.  He  died 
at  Bridgerule,  March  17, 1845.    His  seal  for  God  knew 


Cornish,  John  Hamilton,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bora  in  1815;  ordained  in  1842;  and 
from  1848  to  1868  was  rector  of  St.  Thaddeus's  Church, 
Aiken,  S.  C  In  1870,  though  atiU  residing  in  Aiken, 
he  performed  missionary  service  at  Kaolin,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  1875,  when  he  was  employed  as  a 
missionary  at  Barnwell  and  John's  Island,  in  the  same 
state.  From  1875  he  preached  at  Barnwell,  Toogoodoo, 
and  Pine  wood  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Charles- 
ton, May  24, 1878.  See  Prot.  £puc  A  Imanae,  1879,  p. 
168. 

Cornish,  Joseph  D..  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1764. 
He  was  converted  in  1817,  and  moved,  in  1826,  into 
Chautauqua  County,  where,  in  1827,  he  was  baptized, 
and  united  with  the  Free-will  Baptists,  In  1830  he 
commenced  preaching,  and  was  ordained  in  1836.  He 
died  at  Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Nov.  17,  1854.  He 
was  a  good  minister,  and  universally  beloved.  See  F rte- 
wiil  Baptist  Register,  1856,  p.  9.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cornish,  Samuel  E.,  a  colored  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  New  York  in  1793.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31, 1819,  and  in 
1823  was  called  to  the  First  African  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  preached  for  some  years.  From  1845 
to  1847  be  served  as  a  missionary  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city,  and  during  this  time  organized 


Emmanuel  Church.  In  1855  be  joined  the  N. 
Presbvterv  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  where  he  labored  till  his 
death,  in  1858.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  llist.  A  Imanac,  I860, 
p.  69. 

Comoro,  Jkax,  a  French  martyr,  was  a  husbandman 

of  Mascon,  and  unlettered,  but  one  to  whom  God  gave 
i  that  his  judges  were  amazed,  when  he  was 
I  by  their  sentence  to  be  burned  for  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  in  1535.  See  Fox,  A  cts 
and  Monument*,  iv.  397. 

Cornu  Erisrou*  is  the  epistle  horn  of  a  Christian 
altar,  Le.  the  right-hand  corner;  so  reckoned  when  the 
looker  faces  the  western  side  or  front  of  the  altar. 

CORNU  Evasgeui  is  the  gospel  born  of  a  Christian 
altar,  L  e.  the  left-hand  corner,  the  looker  facing  the 
western  side  or  front  of  the  altar. 

Cornutus,  a  presbyter  of  Iconium,  who  boldly  con- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded  Sept.  12 
(bis  festival  day),  apparently  under  Deciua, 

Cornwall,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  Robert,  minister  at  Linlithgow,  was  licensed  to  preach 


presented  to  the  living  there  in  1633.  He  was  in  ne- 
cessitous circumstances  in  1689;  suspended  in  1640  for 
using  insulting  language;  and  resigned  in  1641.  He 
had  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Kirk-Session  in  1646  and 
1649 ;  became  a  schoolmaster  and  precentor  in  1660;  in 
1652  was  charged  with  marrying  and  baptizing  irreg- 
ularly, for  which  he  was  excommunicated.  He  waa 
living  in  poor  circumstances  in  1659.  See  Faiti  Ecdt*. 
Scoticana,  i,  194. 

Cornwall,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  living  at  Linlithgow  in  1626, 
and  died  in  April,  1646.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i, 
159. 

Cornwall,  Nathaniel  Ellsworth,  D.D.,  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  waa  born  at  Granby,  Conn., 
Feb.  6, 1812.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, in  1881,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1834.  From  that  year  to  1863  he  was  rector 
of  Trinitv  Church,  in  Southport;  until  1855  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  in  1859  of  Christ 
Church,  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1862, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  as  rector  of  the 
Free  Church  of  St.  Matthias,  He  died  there,  Aug.  28, 
1879.    See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  170. 

Cornwall,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1588;  was  appointed 
to  the  living  at  Ecclesmachan  in  1588 ;  transferred  to 
the  second  charge  at  Linlithgow  in  1597;  presented  to 
the  living  in  1599 ;  transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  the 
same  place  in  1608,  and  died  June  5, 1626,  aged  about 
sixty-three  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly 
in  1590,  1602,  and  1608;  and  was  nominated  constant 
moderator  of  the  presbytery  in  1 606.  See  Fasti  EccUt. 
Scoticana,  i,  159, 162, 184. 

Cornwall,  William,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister, 
wss  converted  at  an  early  age,  under  the  ministry  of 
Gideon  Ouseley.  Being  a  good  Celtic  scholar,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Irish,  chiefly  in  his  own 
province  of  Connaught.  After  undergoing  numerous 
privations  and  hardships,  which  induced  premature  de- 
cline, he  became  a  supernumerary  in  1848,  and  died 
Mav  11,  1860.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1860. 

CornwaUis,  Frederick,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Com  wall  is,  was  appointed  canon  of 
Windsor,  May  21,  1746;  installed  a  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, April  11,  1747;  consecrated  bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  1  <  b,  19,  1<50,  and  appointed  prebendary 
of  London,  Nov.  8,  1760,  and  dean  of  London,  Nov.  14, 
1766.  He  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Oct. 
6, 1768,  and  died  March  19,  1783.  He  published  sev- 
eral Sermons.  See  Le  Neve,  Fasti;  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of 
Iirit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Cornwallis,  James,  an  English  prelate,  wss  born 
in  1743.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Merton  College,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
marquis  of  Townshend,  when  that  nobleman  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  on  his  return  therefrom  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1770,  and  present- 
ed to  the  valuable  rectories  of  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  and 
of  Newington,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1775  he  was  installed 
dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1781  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In  1791  he  succeeded  to  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton,  which,  in 
1794,  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Durham.  On  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  marquis  Cornwallis,  without  male  issue, 
Aug.  16, 1828,  the  dignities  of  carl  Cornwallis  and  vis- 
count Drome  devolved  upon  him.  He  died  in  1824. 
He  published  Sermon*  (1777,  1782,  1811).  See  The 
(Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1824,  ii,  205;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cornwell,  Francis,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    He  was  educated  at 
College,  Cambridge;  was  an  object  of  per- 
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secution  it  the  hands  of  archbishop  Laud,  because  be 
objected  to  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  making  tbe  Bign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  He  be- 
came an  avowed  Baptist  about  1644,  and  published,  not 
long  after,  a  work  in  defence  of  his  principles,  entitled, 
The  Vindication  of  the  /loyal  Commission  of  King  Jems, 
which  "created  much  excitement  and  some  wrath." 
He  gathered  a  company  of  Christians  whose  faith  was 
in  harmony  with  his  own,  and  became  their  pastor. 
Ncal  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Baptists."  See  Cat  h- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  280.    (J.  C  S.) 

Corn  well,  Waite,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  went 
to  Yale  College  from  Middletown,  and  graduated  in 
1782.  He  preached  occasionally,  but  never  had  charge 
of  a  parish.  He  moved,  late  in  life,  to  some  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  be  died  in  March,  1816.  See  Old 
Redstone* 

CornwelL  W.  E.,  a  German  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8,  1807.  In  early  life 
be  was  a  Presbyterian.  In  1886  he  became  a  licensed 
minister  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  took 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
Later,  he  was  pastor  at  Bdhms  (in  Whitpaine),  Plcaa- 
antville,  and  Wbiteroarsh.  In  1850  he  left  the 
German  Church  and  was  immersed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith.  From  1833  to  1857  ha  was  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  churches  at  Norristown,  I'a.,  and 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  biter  at  Princeton.  He 
died  March  29,  1858.  See  Uarbaugb,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ,  Ref.  Church,  iii,488. 

Cornyn,  John  Kinkkad,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 
1815.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1842,  and  was  a  student  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Institute  for  three  years.  He  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  April  3, 
1845,  and  for  two  years  supplied  various  church- 
es in  his  presbyter}'.  In  1847  he  entered  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie,  where  he  preached  to  the 
congregations  of  Sturgeon  ville,  Girard,  and  Har- 
bor Creek.  From  1850  he  preached  in  sever- 
al places,  especially  at  Troy,  Pa.,  but  failing 
health  soon  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  the  ministry.  He  died  Dec  22, 
1853.  During  his  period  of  ill-health  he  pub- 
lished a  work  called  IHck  Wilson,  or,  the  Rum- 
seller's  Victim.  See  Hist,  oj  the  Presbytery  of 
Erie. 

Corona,  a  martyr  in  Syria,  with  Victor 
(q.  v.),  under  Antoninus,  is  commemorated 
May  14.  £ 

Corona  CleuicXlis  is  a  name  given  to 
the  tonsure  (q.  r.)  of  the  clergy  in  the  ancient 
Church. 

COHONA  Lucts  (crown  of  light).  Crowns  of  candles 
or  tapers,  or,  as  they  were  often  called,  phari,  in  distinc- 
tion from  canthari,  or  oil-lamps,  were  at  an  early  date 
suspended  in  the  choir;  they  were  circles,  covered  with 
tapers  or  lamps,  hung  by  chains  or  ropes  from  the  vault. 
We  extract  the  following  account  of  them  from  Walcott, 
Sac.  A  rchteol.  s.  v. : 

"At  Tonrs  a  standing  lamp,  with  three  taper*.  Is  s  lin- 
gering relic  of  the  custom  In  France,  where  gists  lustres 
ure  now  common,  lint  the  hanging  crown  has  been  re- 
rived  in  England.  At  Aix-la-Chapellc  there  is  an  octago- 
nal crown  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  which 
was  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa  ;  it  in 
mnde  of  bronze  gilt,  and  enamelled,  and  supports  small 
circular  and  square  towers,  which  serve  ns  lanterns,  six- 
teen in  number;  between  them  are  courses  of  tapers 
tripled,  making  In  all  forty-eight  llghta  It  appears  to 
descend  from  tbe  dome,  as  frum  the  vault  or  heaven, 
over  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  Another  crown  of  great 
beauty,  the  gift  of  bishop  Odo,  brother  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, adorned  the  choir  of  Bayeux,  until  ita  destruction 
in  1002.  The  enrlleat  on  record  Is  that  given  by  pope  Leo. 
which  was  made  of  silver,  and  had  twelve  towers  and 
thirty-slx  lamps.   Another,  of  cruciform  shape,  given  by 


pope  Adrian,  waa  hung  before  tbe  presbytery  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  lighted  with  oue  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy  candles.   Constauline  gave  a  pharas  of  gold 
to  burn  before  St.  Peter's  tomb;  and  Leo  III  added  a 
lustre  of  porphyry,  bnng  by  chains  of  gold,  to  burn  be- 
fore the  coufesslo  of  the  apostles-    Slxtus  III  gave  a 
sliver  pharos  to  St  Mary  Major;  Hilary  presented  ten  to 
St.  John  Lateran ;  and  Walafrid  Strubo  mentions  one 
banging  by  a  cord  before  tbe  altar  at  St.  Gall.    At  Dur- 
ham, in  iho  lSlh  century,  we  read  that  in  honor  of  S: 
Cuthbert  lights  were  arranged  like  a  crown  round  tbe 
altar,  on  the  candelabrum,  and  lighted  on  greater  festi- 
vals.  This  Is  tbe  earliest  instance  in  England.  Crowns 
had  little  bells,  called  clamacteria,  pendent  from  them 
The  corona,  the  luminous  crown  or  circlet  of  lights, 
whether  a  single  hoop  or  a  tier  of  many,  la  the  most  bean- 
llful  of  all  modes  of  lighting— hanging  and  flashing  like 
a  clond  of  Are  before  the  sanctuary  in  some  grand  cathe- 
drals, such  as  those  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Remi  at  Kheims,  Clngny,  Tool,  and  Bayeux,  and 
representing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  its  gates  and 
towers  and  angelic  warders.   The  crown  of  Uildesheim, 
of  the  13th  century,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  is  enriched 
with  statues;  thirty-six  oil-lamps  bnrn  upon  tbe  double 
gateway  towers;  seventy -two  wax  tapers,  arranged  in 
threes,  blaze  on  tbe  intermediate  battlements.  VVheu 
these  hundred  and  eight  lights,  like  diamonds  of  living 
Are,  are  seen  from  a  distance,  they  rase  into  a  disk-like 
glory,  or  a  sun.   In  the  Qreek  churches  of  the  present 
day  there  is  often  a  wooden  cross,  bang  with  ostrich 
eggs,  suspended  from  the  dome,  which,  almost  in  mock- 
ery of  ancient  splendor,  is  furnished  with  lights  upon 


Corona  Luc  is. 

festivals.  Formerly  hanging  phnrl  burned  before  the 
altar:  a  lustre  of  seven  branches  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  twelve  light*  on  the  sidea  of  tbe  chancel- 
screens.  The  lights  arranged  along  the  rood-beam  were 
only  another  form  of  the  crown,  in  a  right  line  instead  of 
a  curve.  Three  or  seven  lights  typified  the  divine  graces, 
and  twelve  the  Gloriona  Company  of  the  Apostles.  At 
the  Temple  Church  (Bristol)  there  is  a  beautiful  crown, 
with  twelve  branches;  on  the  top  Is  the  Blessed  Mother 
and  the  Iloly  Child,  and  under  them  are  St.  Michael  and 
the  dragon.  A  luminous  cross  of  copper,  with  intersect- 
ing arms,  and  oil-lamps  hanging  by  chains,  of  the  13th 
rentnry,  is  suspended  nuder  the  dome  of  St  Mark's 
(Venice),  and  is  lighted  on  great  festivals.  A  perpen- 
dicular crown,  formerly  at  Valle  Crncis  Abbev,  and  now 
at  Llauarmon,  has  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  can- 
opied, and  fonr  tiers  of  branches  for  lights." 

CORONA  NornXin  is  the  nuptial  crown,  i.  e„  tlie 
wreath  or  ornament  placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride  in 
the  Western,  as  well  as  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

CORONA  VotTva.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  sovereigns  and  other 
royal  personages  to  dedicate  their  crowns  to  the  use  of 
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the  Church.  The  gift*  thus 
devoted  were  known  as  l*o- 
naria,  and  were  suspended  by 
chains  attached  to  their  upper 
rim, above  an  altar  or  shrine, 
or  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  church.    Other  chains 
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supporting  a  lamp,  from  which 
usually  depended  a  jewelled 
cross.  The  crowned  cross  thus 
suspended  above  the  altar  was  > 
Celt  to  be  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  the  triumphs  of  Chris-  Pensile  Crown.  (From 
^ndita  use  became  .1-  ^£jgfiS££? 

The  custom  for  sovereigns  to  dedicate  their  actual 
crowns  to  the  Church's  use  led  to  the  construction  of 
imitative  crown*,  formed  for  votive  purposes  alone.  Of 
this  usage  we  find  repeated  notices  in  ancient  chronicles 
They  are  usually  described  as  having 


Penfite  Crowna. 

been  suspended  over  the  altar,  and  very  frequently  men- 
tion is  made  of  jewelled  crosses  appended  to  them. 

The  convenience  of  the  form  of  these  donative  crowns 
fur  the  suspension  of  lamps  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
custom  of  constructing  large  chandeliers  after  the  same 

model.  In  these  pensile 
luminaries  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  royal  cir- 
cle was  preserved,  but  fre- 
quently in  much  larger 
proportions. 

The  name  pharut, 
though  sometimes  used  for 
a  corona,  was  more  prop- 
erly a  standing  candela- 
brum supporting  lamps  or 
candles,  which,  from  their 
Pensile  Crown.  (From  Mo-  number  of  spreading 
sale  in  San  Apolllnnre     branches,  were  sometimes 
Koovo,  Ravenna.)        called  ar6ore#,  irccs.- 
Stnith,  Diet.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

lo  da  Murajio,  an  Italian  paint- 
at  Murano  in  1561,  and  gained  much  by 


the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Fantino  is  his  master-piece,  repre- 
senting The  Crucifixion.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1605. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GMrate,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Corona,  Matthias,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  wrote,  Potrsias  Infallibilis  Petri  et  Suc- 
cfMsorum  Romanorvm  Pontijicum  (Liege,  1668) :— D« 
Dignitate  et  Potestate  Spirituali  Kpiscoporum  (ibid. 
1671).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GhtiraU,  s.  v. 

Corona,  Tobias,  an  Italian  theologian,  originator 
of  the  "  Milanese"  monks,  entered  into  orders  in  1583, 
was  confessor  of  cardinal  Justiniani,  and  general  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  sent  to 
France  and  to  Savoy  by  pope  Gregory  XV,  and  died 
at  Naples  in  1627,  leaving  /  Sagri  Tempii,  etc.  (Rome, 
1625).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  CMrule,  s.  v. 

Coronach  was  a  lamentation  at  funerals,  formerly 
universal  throughout  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  still 
very  common  in  parts  of  those  countries.  Combined 
cries  of  lamentation  were  intermingled  with  expostula- 
tions and  reproaches  bestowed  upon  the  deceased  for 
leaving  the  world,  and  the  wailing  was  continued  by  a 
train  of  females  which  followed  the  corpse  to  the  burial. 
The  oAoXtryjj  of  the  Greeks  and  vlutatvs  of  the  l  atins 
designated  similar  practices  among  the  classical  nations; 
and  the  resemblance  of  these  words  to  the  common  Cel- 
tic cries  on  funeral  occasions,  ulogkone  and  kuUulu,  indi- 
cates an  etymological  affinity.    See  Moukx. 

Corona ti  Dies.    Sec  Festival. 

Coron&ti  Quatnor,  Legend  and  Festival 
of,  is  the  title  given  to  four  martyrs,  Sevcrus,  Sevc- 
rianus,  Carpophorua,  and  Victorinua,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The 
tradition  respecting  them  is  to  the  effect  that  they  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  were  then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  beaten  to  death  before  the  statue 
of  iEsculapius,  with  scourges  loaded  with  lead.  The 
bodies  having  lain  where  they  died  for  five  days,  were 
then  deposited  by  pious  Christians  in  a  sandpit  on  the 
Via  Lavicana,  three  miles  from  the  city,  near  the  bodies 
of  five  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  same  day 
two  years  before,  Claudius,  Xieostratus,  Symphoniaiius, 
Castorius,  and  Simplicius.  See,  e.  g.  the  Martyrology 
of  Ado,  Nov.  8  (Migne,  Patrol,  exxiii,  892),  who  gives 
the  legend  more  fully  than  others. 

It  is  stated  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
exxviit,  699),  that  pope  Honorius  I  (died  A.D.  638) 
built  a  church  in  Rome  in  their  honor.  To  this  church 
the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred bv  pope  Leo  IV  (died  A.D.  855),  who  had  been 
its  officiating  priest,  and  who,  finding  it  in  a  very  ruin- 
ous condition  on  his  ascension  to  the  pontificate,  re- 
stored it  with  much  splendor,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
many  gifts.  This  church  was  situated  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Coclian  Hill,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  La- 
teran;  and  on  its  site  the  present  church  of  the  Santi 
Quattro  Incoronati  was  built  by  pope  Pascal  II. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  festival  of  these  martyrs 
on  Nov.  8,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  pope  Melchiadcs 
(died  A.D.  814),  a  curious  difficulty  has  arisen.  Thus, 
in  the  notice  of  the  festival  in  the  editions  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacraroentary  (for  the  words  would  appear 
to  be  wanting  iu  MS.  authority),  the  remark  is  made 
that,  it  being  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  natal  day 
of  the  four  martyrs,  it  was  appointed  thst  in  thtir 
church  the  natal  day  of  the  five  other  saints,  near  to 
whose  bodies  they  had  been  buried,  should  be  celebrated, 
that  both  might* have  their  memory  recorded  together 
{Patrol  IxxviU,  H7).-Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq. 
a.  v. 

Coronation  of  kings  and  emperors,  the  most  au- 
gust ceremony  of  Christian  national  life,  affords  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
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breathed  a  new  spirit  into  already  existing  ceremonies, 
and  elevated  them  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
Under  her  inspiration  a  new  life  animated  the  old  form  : 
heathen  accessories  gradually  dropped  off ;  fresh  and 
appropriate  observances  were  developed;  and  the  whole 
ceremonial  assumed  a  character  in  harmony  with  the 
changed  faith  of  those  who  were  its  subjects.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Dean  Stanley  {Memorials  of  West- 
minster  Abbey,  p.  42)  that  the  rite  of  coronation,  at 
least  in  early  Christian  times,  represents  two  opposite 
aspects  of  European  monarchy.  It  was  (1)  a  symbol 
of  the  ancient  usage  of  the  choice  of  the  leaders  by 
popular  election,  and  of  the  emperor  by  the  Imperial 
Guard,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Gallic  and 

Teutonic  nations;  and 
(2)  a  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  sover- 
eign to  his  office  by 
unction  with  holy  oil, 
and  the  placing  of  a 
crown  or  diadem  on  his 
head  by  one  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  relig- 
ion, after  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church.  In  modern  times,  the  custom  has  been  kept 
up  of  calling  upon  a  high  ecclesiastical  functionary  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  this  act  of  public  inaugura- 
tion of  a  sovereign,  in  all  tht  countries  of  Europe  where 
monarchy  prevails.    See  Crowh. 

CORONATION  of  thx  Vibois  is  a  ceremony  per- 
formed annually  at  Rome, in  which  the  pope  takes  a  con- 
spicuous part.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  arrayed 
in  velvet  or  satin,  adorned  with  silver  and  gold,  and 
trimmed  with  the  most  costly  lace.  It  is  gorgeously 
decked  with  necklaces  and  earrings,  and  bracelets  of 
precious  atones.  At  the  appointed  time  this  figure  is 
placed  on  an  altar,  in  a  chun-h  hung  round  with  tapestry 
and  brilliantly  lighted,  lu  the  presence  of  immense 
crowds  a  service  is  performed,  after  which  the  priests 
approach  the  image  and  crown  it.  In  the  course  of 
these  ceremonies  the  priests  burn  incense  before  the 
figure,  bow  down  before  it,  and  mutter  prayers  to  the 
Virgin.  In  many  respects  these  ceremonies  resemble 
those  followed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  crowning  the 
suitues  of  their  heathen  god*.  See  Seymour,  Pilgrim- 
age  to  Jtome. 

Coronel,  Gregor  Nunez,  a  Portuguese  priest 
who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  was  preacher  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  Clement  VIII,  whose  confessor  he  was,  ap- 
pointed him  first  secretary  ami  consulter  of  the  Con- 
gregatio  de  Auxiliis.  His  treatise  against  Molina  is 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  A  ngelica.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1620,  leaving,  De  Vera  Christi  Ecclesia  (Rome,  1694): 
—De  Optimo  Republic*  Statu  (ibid.  1597)  :  —  Apolo- 
geticvm  de  Traditionibus  Apostolicis  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Ossinger,  Bibl,  A  ug.  p.  636 ;  Lanteri,  Sac.  Sex,  ii,  280 ; 
Schmalfus,  Hist.  Relig.  et  Eccles.  Christ,  v,  244  (giving 
the  substance  of  Colonel's  treatise  against  Molina); 
Keller,  in  WeUcr  u.  Welle  s  Kirchen-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(a  P.) 

Coronel,  Paolo,  a  Spanish  convert  from  Judaism, 
was  born  at  Segovia  in  1480.  After  his  baptism,  in 
1492,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he  died,  Sept, 
80, 1534.  He  was  a  celebrated  Talmudist,  and  deeply 
verted  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  contributed  to  the  famous  Complutensvm 
Polyglot.  See  Furst,  Kibl.  Jud.  i.  189 ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr. 
i,  966;  Jocher,  AUgemeiaes  Getehrten - LexHon,  s.  v.; 
Undo,  Uist.  of  the  Jews  m  Spain,  p.  368.    (B.  P.) 

Coronet.  This  ornament  first  appears  in  the  effigy 
of  John  of  Eltham,  who  died  in  1332.  The  addition  of 
a  marquis's  coronet  to  an  archiepiscopal  mitre  does  not 
date  back  before  the  time  of  Sheldon.  Edmundson 
of  it  as  a  novelty.  It  has  since  then  been  drawn 


as  a  ducal  coronet.  The  bishops  of  Durham,  who  took 
their  title  by  the  grace  of  God  or  by  divine  providence 
(in  distinction  from  other  bishops,  who  are  styled,  by 
divine  permission),  while  still  palatine,  until  1833, 
the  coronet  by  right,  or  in  lieu  of  it  a  i 

Coronidian  Maidens,  in  Greek  mythology,  were 
Mctioche  and  Menippe,  the  daughters  of  Orion,  both 
endowed  by  Minerva  with  wisdom  and  rare 


When  their  father  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  a  pesti- 
lence broke  out.    The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  de- 


clared that,  in  order  to  atone  to  the 
ties,  two  maidens  must  bo  sacrificed.  Then  Metioche 
and  Menippe  offered  themselves  as  victims,  but  Pluto 
changed  them  into  two  comets.  A  temple  of  the  Coro- 
nidian Maidens  was  built  by  tbe  iEolians. 

Corophitea  is  the  same  as  A  gonistiri  (q.  v.). 
Corporal  is  a  word  used  in  the  Sacramcntaries  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  in  the  capitu- 
lars of  the  Frankish  kings  in  800,  meaning  a  fine  linen, 
or  canvas,  cloth  of  pure  white,  according  to  the  Council 
of  Rheims,  o  n  which  the  sacred  elements  are  consecrated, 
and  hence  called  the  corporal,  in  allusion  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  of  which  bread  is  the  sacrament.  Isidore'  of 
Pelusium  called  it  the  eileton,  the  wrapping-cloth ;  and 
Isidore  of  Damascus  speaks  of  it  as  the  winding-sheet 
The  centre,  on  which  the  chalice  and  paten  stood,  were 
quite  plain,  the  ends  alone  being  of  silk,  or  worked  with 
gold  or  silver.  It  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  pope  Sixtus 
I  in  125,  and  Sylvester  I,  cir.  314,  directed  it  to  be  of 
linen  and  not  of  Bluff,  as  before.  It  was  also  known  as 
the  pall-veil,  or  sindon,  and  represented  the  fine  linen  in 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathjea  wrapped  the  Lord's  body 
in  the  garden  tomb.  The  altar,  by  canon  law,  had  two 
palls,  and  one  corporal  of  plain  linen  cloth.  The  re- 
moval of  the  cloth  from  the  consecrated  elements  typi- 
fied the  manifestation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Test, 
by  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  earliest  corporals  covered 
the  entire  altar,  and  hung  down  at  each  side;  two  dea- 
cons were  required  to  spread  them.  —  Walcott,  Sac 
ArchaoL  a.  v.    See  Altaii-cloth  ;  Axtimkxsium. 

Corporal  Acta  op  Mekcy  is  an  ecclesiastical 
phrase  for  (1)  feeding  the  hungry;  (2)  giving  drink  to 
the  thirsty;  (8)  clothing  the  naked;  (4)  harboring  the 
stranger;  (5)  visiting  the  sick;  (6)  ministering  to  pris- 
oners; (7)  burying  the  dead  (Matt,  xxv,  85;  Tobit  i, 
17). 

Corporal  Punishment  subsisted  during  the  first 
five  centuries  of  the  Christian  asra  under  its  most  usual 
forms,  as  a  social  degradation,  but  the  liability  to  it  was 
afterwards  greatly  extended. 

I.  Civil.— The  equality  before  the  law  which  might 
have  been  reached  through  the  extension  of  Romaa 
citizenship  had  been  by  no  means  attained,  but  the 
character  of  that  prerogative  itself  had  become  de- 
based, and  the  exemption  from  corporal  punishment, 
which  still  fluttered,  like  a  last  rag  of  the  toga,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  civic  officers,  had  already  been  blown 
off  for  some.  There  were  decurions  who  had  been 
flogged,  and  decurions  who  could  be  flogged.  Exemp- 
tion was,  indeed,  growing  to  be  a  privilege  attached 
to  the  mere  possession  of  wealth.  Thus  delation,  if 
proved  false,  or  where  the  delator  did  not  persevere, 
should  he  be  of  mean  fortune,  which  he  did  not  care 
to  lose,  was  to  be  punished  with  the  sharpest  flogging. 

Among  the  offences  which  entailed  corporal  punish- 
ment, besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  may  be  named 
false  witness.  The  use  of  it  multiplied,  indeed,  aa  the 
character  of  the  people  became  lowered,  and  the  Novela 
are  comparatively  full  of  it.  The  eighth  enacts  flog- 
ging and  torture  against  the  taking  of  money  by- 
judges;  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- third  punishes 
with  "  bodily  torments  "  those  persons,  especially  stage- 
players  and  harlots,  who  should  assume  the  monastic 
dress  or  imitate  or  make  a  mock  of  Church  usages;  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  enacts  corporal  punish- 
ment  against  those  who  detained  debtors*  children  as 
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responsible  for  (heir  father's  debt,  or  who  abetted  illegal 
divorces,  and  requires  the  adulterous  wife  to  be  scourged 
to  the  quick.  On  the  other  hand,  a  husband  chastising 
hit  wife,  otherwise  than  for  conduct  for  which  he  might 
lawfully  divorce  her,  was  by  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteenth Novel  made  liable  to  pay  to  her,  during  cover- 
lure,  tbe  amount  of  one  third  of  the  ante-nuptial  gift. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 
N  v.  l.  indeed,  professes  to  inculcate  moderation  in  pun- 
ishment, and  enacts  that  from  henceforth  there  shall  be 
no  other  penal  mutilation  than  the  cutting  off  of  one 
hand,  and  that  thieves  shall  only  be  flogged.  Already, 
under  Constant  i in-,  it  had  been  enacted  (A.D.  815)  that 
branding  should  not  be  in  the  face,  as  disfiguring  "  the 
heavenly  beauty,"  a  law  in  which  the  influence  of 
Christian  feeling  upon  the  first  Christian  emperor  is 
strikingly  displayed. 

Passing  from  the  legislation  of  the  East  to  that  of 
the  West,  we  find  on  the  whole  a  very  similar  course 
of  things.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to 
the  account  of  Tacitus,  corporal  punishment  was  rare. 
He  notes  as  a  singularity  that,  in  war,  none  but  the 
finest  was  allowed  to  punish,  bind,  or  even  strike  a 
soldier.  A  husband  might,  indeed,  flog  his  adulterous 
wife  naked  through  the  streets;  but  otherwise  even 
slaves  were  rarely  beaten. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  corporal  punishment  seems 
in  general  to  have  been  confined  to  slaves,  as  an  al- 
ternative for  compensation,  wherewith  the  slave  "  re- 
deemed "  or  "  paid  the  price  of  his  skin,"  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed ;  e.  g.  for  sacrificing  to  devils  (A.D.  691-725),  for 
working  on  Sundays  (A.D.  688-728).  In  certain  cases 
of  theft  the  accuser  himself  was  allowed  to  flog  the 
culprit.  A  foreigner  or  stranger  wandering  out  of  tbe 
way  through  the  woods,  who  neither  shouted  nor  blew 
the  horn,  was  to  be  deemed  a  thief,  and  to  be  flogged  or 
redeem  himself. 

Capital  punishment  is  again  prominent  in  the  Capit- 
ularies.   The  first  Capitulary  of  Carloman  (A.D.  742), 
imposes  two  years'  imprisonment  on  a  fornicating 
priest,  after  be  has  been  scourged  to  the  quick.  The 
Capitulary  of  Metz,  755,  following  a  synod  held  at  the 
same  place,  enacts  that  for  incest  a  slave  or  freedman 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes, as  also  any  "minor" 
puilty  of  the  like  offence.    The  same  enactment, 
confined  to  the  case  of  marrying  a  cousin,  and  in 
slightly  different  language,  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  gen- 
eral collection.    A  savage  one  on  conspiracies  (A.D. 
805)  is  added  to  tbe  Salic  law,  enacting  that  where  con- 
spiracies have  been  made  with  an  oath— the  principal 
death— the  accessories  are  to  flog  each  other 
each  other's  noses  off;  even  if  no  mischief  shall 
ren  done,  to  shave  and  flog  each  other.  For 
without  an  oath,  the  slave  only  was  to  be 
flogged,  the  freeman  clearing  himself  by  oath  or  com- 
pounding.   Tbe  same  law  occurs  in  the  General  Capit- 
ularies.   Another  law  enacts  public  flagellation  and 
dccalvation  for  the  slave  marrying  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  consanguinity,  and  there  is  aUo  embodied 
much  of  the  rigorous  Visigothic  Code  as  towards  the 
Jews,  who  are  to  be  decalvated  and  receive  one  hun- 
dred lashes  publicly  if  they  marry  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees.    The  Yisigothic  provision  against  mar- 
rying without  priestly  benedictions,  or  exceeding  in 
any  wise  the  laws  as  to  dowry,  is  by  this  extended  to 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

II.  EcrUtUiiticaL—Wen,  indeed,  we  find  at  first  a 
much  higher  standard  than  that  of  the  civil  law. 
Among  the  persons  whose  offerings  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions require  to  be  rejected  are  such  as  "  use  their 
•laves  wickedly,  with  stripes  or  hunger,  or  hard  ser- 
vice." Soon,  however,  a  harsher  law  must  have  pre- 
vailed. The  Council  of  Elvira  (A.D.  805),  enacted  that 
if  a  mistress,  inflamed  by  jealousy,  should  so  flog  her 
handmaid  that  she  should  die  within  three  days,  she  is 
onlv  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after  seven  vears' 
in  case  of  dangerous  illness),  if  the  act 


were  done  wilfully,  or  after  fine,  if  death  were  not  in- 
tended— a  provision  which  speaks  volumes  indeed  of 
the  bitterness  of  Spanish  slavery  at  this  period,  but 
which  nevertheless  shows  tbe  Church  taking  cognizance 
of  the  slave-owner's  excesses,  and  endeavoring  to  mod- 
erate them  by  its  discipline,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  personal 
chastisement  was  often  arrogated  by 'the  clergy  them- 
selves, since  the  Apostolic  Canons  enact  that  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  striking  the  faithftd  who  have  sinned, 
or  the  unfaithful  who  have  done  wrong,  seeking  there- 
by to  make  himself  feared,  is  to  be  deposed,  and  Augus- 
tine clearly  testifies  to  the  fact  of  corporal  punishment 
being  judicially  inflicted  by  bishops,  in  a  letter  to  the 
prefect  Marcelius,  in  which,  while  exhorting  him  not  to 
be  too  severe  in  punishing  the  Donatists,  he  praises  him 
at  the  same  time  for  having  drawn  out  the  confession 
of  crimes  so  great  by  whipping  with  rods,  inasmuch  as 
this  "mode  of  coercion  is  wont  to  be  applied  by  the 
masters  of  liberal  arts,  by  parents  themselves,  and  often 
even  by  bishops  in  their  judgments." 

Corporal  punishment  seems,  moreover,  to  have  formed 
from  an  early  period,  if  not  from  the  first,  a  part  of  the 
monastic  discipline.  The  rule  of  Pachomius,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Jerome,  imposes  the  penalty  of 
thirty-nine  lashes,  to  be  inflicted  before  the  gates  of  the 
monastery  (besides  fasting),  after  three  warnings,  on  a 
monk  who  persists  in  the  "most  evil  custom  "  of  talk- 
ing, as  well  as  for  theft.  Cassian  (end  of  4th  or  l^gin- 
ning  of  5th  century)  places  flogging  on  the  same  line 
with  expulsion  as  a  punishment  for  the  graver  offences 
against  monastic  discipline  (some  of  which,  indeed,  may 
appear  to  us  very  slight),  as  "open  reproaches,  mani- 
fest acts  of  contempt,  swelling  words  of  contradiction, 
a  free  and  unrestrained  gait,  familiarity  with  women, 
anger,  fightings,  rivalries,  quarrels,  the  presumption  to 
do  some  special  work,  the  contagion  of  money-loving, 
the  affecting  and  possessing  of  things  superfluous, 
which  other  brethren  have  not,  extraordinary  and  fur- 
tive reflections,  and  the  like."  In  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict (A.D.  528)  corporal  punishment  seems  implied : 
"  If  a  brother  for  any,  the  slightest,  cause  is  corrected  in 
any  way  by  the  abbot  or  any  prior,  or  if  he  lightly  feel 
that  the  mind  of  any  prior  is  wroth  or  moved  against 
him,  however  moderately,  without  delay  let  him  lie 
prostrate  on  the  earth  at  his  feet,  doing  satisfaction 
until  that  emotion  be  healed.  But  if  any  scorn  to  do 
this,  let  htm  be  either  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, or,  if  contumacious,  expelled  from  the  mon- 
astery." Here,  it  will  be  seen,  corporal  punishment  is 
viewed  as  a  lighter  penalty  than  expulsion. 

In  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  590  608,  the 
right  of  inflicting,  or  at  least  ordering,  personal  chastise- 
ment is  evidently  assumed  to  belong  to  the  clergy.  In 
a  letter  to  Pantaleo  the  Notary,  on  the  subject  of  a 
deacon's  daughter  who  had  been  seduced  by  a  bishop's 
nephew,  he  required  either  that  the  offender  should 
marry  her,  executing  the  clue  nuptial  instruments,  or 
be  "corporally  chastised"  and  put  in  penance  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  pope  renews  this  injunction  in  a 
letter  to  the  uncle,  bishop  Felix,  himself.  Bishop  An- 
dreas of  Tarcntum,  who  had  had  a  woman  on  the  roll 
of  the  Church  cruelly  whipped  with  rods,  against  the 
order  of  the  priesthood,  so  that  she  died  after  eight 
months,  was  nevertheless  only  punished  by  this  really 
great  pope  with  two  months'  suspension  from  saying 
mass.  Sometimes,  indeed,  corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted  actually  in  the  church,  as  we  see  in  another 
letter  of  the  same  pope  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
complaining  that  an  Isatirian  monk  and  priest  had  been 
thus  beaten  with  rods,  "a  new  and  unheard-of  mode  of 
preaching."  But  the  same  Gregory  deemed  it  fitting 
that  slaves  guilty  of  idolatry,  or  following  sorcerers, 
should  be  chastised  with  stripes  and  torturea  for  their 
amendment.  Elsewhere  the  flogging  of  penitent  thieves 
seems  to  be  implied. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  the  sixteenth 
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Council  of  Toledo  (AD.  693),  enacted  that  one  hundred 
lashes  and  shameful  decalvatio  should  be  the  punish- 
ment of  unnatural  offences.  With  this  and  a  few  other 
exceptions,  however,  the  enactments  of  the  Church  as 
to  corporal  punishment  chiefly  refers  to  clerics  or 
monks.    The  Council  of  Vannes,  in  465,  had  indeed  al- 


Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rimini.  He  died  in  1495.  See 
Spoouer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  a.  v. ;  Rose,  Gen. 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Corradi,  Ridolfi  (also  called  Ghirlandajo),  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  sou  of  Domenico,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1485.   He  studied  under  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  S.  Marco, 


ready  enacted  that  a  cleric  proved  to  have  been  drunk  ,  aiul  matle  Bucn  rapid  .dvance  that  he  was  intrusted  by 


should  either  be  kept  thirty  days  out  of 
or  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.    The  first  Council 


of  Orleans,  in  611,  had  enacted  that  if  the  relict  of  a 
priest  or  deacon  were  to  marry  again,  she  and  her  hus- 
band were,  after  "  casligation,"  to  be  separated,  or  ex- 
communicated if  they  persisted  in  living  together. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  the  Council  of 
Autun  (about  670)  enacted  that  any  monk  who  went 
against  its  decrees  should  either  be  beaten  with  rods,  or 
suspended  for  three  years  from  communion.  In  the 
next  century,  Gregory  HI  (731-741),  in  his  excerpt 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  Canons,  assigns  stripes  as 
the  punishment  for  thefts  of  holy  things.  The  Synod 
of  Metz,753,  in  a  canon  already  quoted  in  part  above  as 
a  capitulary,  enacted  that  a  slave  or  frccdroan  without 
money,  committing  incest  with  a  consecrated  woman,  a 
gossip  a  cousin,  was  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes, 
and  that  clerics  committing  the  like  offence,  ir  minor 
ones,  were  to  be  beaten  or 
Christ.  Ant  if/.  S.  V. 

Corporax  Cups  are  vessels  of  precious  metal,  sus 


Itaphael  to  fluish  a  picture,  begun  by  bim,  of  the  Virgin 
and  Infant,  for  one  of  the  Siencse  churches.  Several 
of  his  first  productions  are  in  the  churches  at  Florence, 
viz.,  Santi  Girolamo  and  Jacopo.  He  died  in  1560.  See 
Rose,  Gm.  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Corxadinl,  Pietro  Marcki.uxo,  a  learned  Italian 
antiquary  and  prelate,  was  born  at  Sexxa,  June  2,  1658. 
lie  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  was  afterwards 
canon  of  Su  John  Lateran,  and  finally  cardinal  in  1712. 
He  was  employed  in  several  diplomatic  embassies,  and 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  8, 1743.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  and  history,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  s.  v.;  Jdchcr,  A  Ugemeines 
GtUhrten-LeJtiktm,  s.  v. 

Corrado,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  Intro  at 
Naples  in  1693,  and  studied  under  Solimcna.  He  paint- 
>a  ny  j  cd  a  number  of  altar-pieces  for  the  churches  at  Rome, 
and  also  a  large  fresco  painting  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Church  of  Buono  Fratclli,  which  represented  Christ 
Glottfed,  and  Surrounded  by  hit  Saints.    He  died  in 


pended  bv  a  chain  under  a  canopv, and  used  for  the  res-  ,.  ,    •    ,-DO    a     a  «>•      ,)■'.  /,i 

ervation  oftheeucharistforthcsick.  Thcv  sometimes  I  ,  ^  10  l7£    See  >ooner,  //u/.  o/ rte 

took  the  form  of  a  tiara  of  crowns,  in  allusion  to  Rev.  \A  rU>  fc  v'  \  HoAr1A«tr.^Cfc»ra*IiT. 
xix,  12,  and  were  covered  often  by  a  thin  veil  of  silk  or  Corrado,  Plrro  (Lat.  Pyrrhiu  Corradus),  an  Ital- 
mttslin,  called  the  M  kerchief  of  cobweb  lawn."  At  »«n  theologian,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Rossano,  Calabria, 
Durham  it  was  of  verv  fine  lawn,  embroidered  with  gold  I  "» ***  l«th  century.  He  was  prothonotary  apos- 
and  red  silk,  and  finished  with  four  knobs  and  tassels,  j  tolical,  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Naples,  and 
That  used  by  Su  Cuthbert  formed  the  banner  carried  to  minister-general  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  He  wrote, 
victorv  at  the  Red  Hills.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  s.  v.  PnaU  Benejiciaria  (Naples,  1656)  .-Praxis  Dispcn*,- 
Cornrena     See Caikprk  t*0nUm  AP°"olicnntm  (Cologne,  1672, 1678, 1716;  Ven- 

Corpreus.    See  Caikprk.  !  ice,  1735).    See  Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog.  Gbuuale,  s.  v. 

Corpus  Christ!  (French,  Fete  Dieu),  the  Feast  of  j     Corrado  Marfo  ,  learned  Iu,Un  WJU 

born  at  Oris,  Otranto,  in  1508.  He  studied  at  Bo- 
logna under  Romulo  Amasco;  entered  holy  orders,  and 
opened  a  school  in  his  native  place.  He  spent  some 
years  at  Rome  as  sec  re  tan-  of  cardinals  Alexander  and 
Badia.  He  afterwards  taught  belles-lettres  at  Naples 
and  Salerno,  and  died  in  his  native  country  in  1575, 
leaving  several  educational  and  other  works,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Jocber,  A  Uge- 
meines Gelehrten-LexUxm,  a.  v. 

Corranus  (or  De  Corro),  Antoxius,  an  Italian 
Protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1527, 
and  educated  for  the  Roman  Church,  but  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1570,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  1571  he  was  made  reader  in  the  Temple,  London, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Mary's  and  Hart  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  finally  prebendary  in  St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1591,  leaving  several  Latin  works 


the  Body  of  Christ,  kept  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday  (or  the  octave  of  Pentecost),  was  instituted  in 
1264,  by  pope  Urban  IV,  for  a  procession  bearing  the 
eucharist,  with  an  office  and  prose  composed  by  Aquinas; 
the  office  is  also  attributed  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Liege, 
in  1249.  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  bear  this 
dedication.  It  afterwards  became  the  chief  occasion  on 
which  the  mysteries  were  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
miracle-plays  by  guilds.  The  mother  churches  began 
the  procession  on  this  day,  and  subordinate  churches  on 
or  within  the  octave.  It  was  an  immemorial  custom  in 
Spain  for  the  priests  to  carry  the  tabernacle  upon  these 
occasions  raised  upon  their  shoulders.  In  England,  on 
Corpus- Christi  day,  they  carried  the  silver  pyx  under  a 
canopy  of  silk  and  cloth-of-gold,  borne  by  four  men,  pre- 
cede'I  by  a  pageant — Ursula  and  her  maidens,  St.  George 
with  spear  and  dragon,  the  devil's  house,  St.  Christopher 
bearing  the  Infant,  St.  Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows,  St. 


Catharine  with  sword  and  wheel,  Su  Barbara  with  the  I»»g"*ge  «"d  practical  religion,  including  notes  on  Can- 
chalice  and  cakes,  followed  by  banners,  crosses,  candle-  j  licle8  and  Fcclesiaates.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IMci.  a.  t. 


sticks,  reliquaries,  cups,  and  images,  which  the  priests 
lifted  on  high,  while  before  them  went  many  sacring 
bells  and  musicians,  St.  John  pointing  to  the  Lamb, 
upon  which  two,  clad  as  angels,  cast  sweet-smelling 
flowers.    The  highway  was  strewn  with  boughs,  even* 


Corraro  (Lat.  Corrariut ),  Antonio,  an  Italian 
prelate,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1359.  He  was  one  of 
the  institutors  of  the  society  of  St,  George  in  A  Iga,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  afterwards  cardinal, 
bv  pope  Gregory  XII,  his  uncle.    After  having  per- 


wall  and  window  was  decorated  with  branches.    In  formed  the  functions  of  legate  in  France  and  Germany, 

villages  the  husbandmen  went  among  the  cornfields  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery.  Me 

with  crosses  and  banners;  and  the  priest,  carrying  the  died  at  Padua,  Jan.  19,  1445,  leaving  some  works  on 

blessed  bread  in  a  bag  round  his  neck,  read  the  gospel  festivals  and  casuistry,  which  have  perished, 

at  certain  stations,  as  an  amulet  against  the  wind,  rain,  Another  Antonio  Corraro, a  Benedictine  of  Venice,  who 

and  foul  blasts. — Walcott,  Sac.  ArchaoL  s.  v.  died  the  same  year,  had  been  bishop  of  Brescia  and  t  .  . 


Corradi,  Domenico  (called  Ghirlandajo),  an  em- 
inent Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1451,  and 
was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Alessio  Baldovinetti. 


neda.  See  Biog.  Vnwerselle,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog. 
Ghtirale,  s.  v. 

Corraro,  Gregorio,  an  Italian  writer  and  eccleai- 


Two  of  his  best  pictures  are,  The  Resurrection,  and  The  astic,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  14 11 ;  became  prothonotary 
Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  to  the  Apostleship.  j  apostolic  at  Rome,  and  in  1464  patriarch  of  V« 
of  his  works  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  j  He  died  at  Verona  the 
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an  ethical  rather  than  strictly  religious  char- 
which  see  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GhUrale,  a.  r. ; 

Co i  iea.  Diego,  a  Spanish  painter,  flourished  about 
1550.  At  Piaccuza,  in  the  convent  of  San  Vincente, 
are  two  pictures  by  him,  representing  subjects  from  the 
Life  of  tie  Virgin,  and  in  the  Madrid  Museum  are  sev- 
eral pictures  representing  The  Paction.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  flirt,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Corr  ea.  Manoel  (1),  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  1636  in  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  in  the  African  colony  of 
Angola.  He  went  to  Lisbon  and  entered  the  Jesuit  or- 
der May  31, 1661 ;  afterwards  taught  at  the  University 
of  Evora.  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1685,  and 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Coimbra.  Being 
called  to  Home,  he  was  there  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  provincial,  appointed  assistant  of  P.  Tyrso  Gonzales, 
and  died  in  1708,  leaving  Idea  ConsUarii  (Rome,  1712). 
See  Hoefer.  .Your.  Bum.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Correa.  Manoel  (2),  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  1712.  He  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  monk  in  1729, 
MM  to  Brazil,  taught  at  Bahia  and  at  Pernatnbuco, 
but  was  arrested  in  1758,  for  an  attack  upon  Joseph  I, 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1789.  His  life, 
written  in  Latin,  contains  interesting  particulars  upon 
the  religious  institution  to  which  he 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. 

Correa,  Pelagio  (or  Payo)  Perez,  surnamed 
the  Portuguese  Joshua,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century,  according  to  some  historians,  at  Evora, 
according  to  others,  at  Santarem.  He  entered  the  new 
order  of  St.  James,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the 
roust  formidable  adversaries  of  the  powerful  Mussulmans 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  1242  he  was  elected  grand  master 
of  the  order,  and  at  this  time  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
give  to  his  history  a  truly  legendary  character.  In 
1248  he  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Seville  bv  Ferdinand 
HI  of  Castile.  When  Alfonso  HI  was  securely  fixed 
opon  the  throne  of  Portugal,  he  called  to  his  aid  Correa, 
for  the  purpose  of  pushing  his  conquests.  Correa  died 
in  1275.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gsnirale,  a.  v. ;  Biog. 

8.  V. 

See  Alleori,  Astosio. 

Correspondences  is  the  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  principal  doctrines  which  Swedenborg  (q.  v.)  be- 
lieved himself  specially  commissioned  to  promulgate. 
Re  taught  that  there  are  certain  links  of  harmony  and 
correspondence  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds, 
so  that  every  object  ought  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
man  its  own  appropriate  divine  truth.  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  his  system  was  that  matter  and  spirit  are 
associated  together  and  connected  by  an  eternal  law, 
and  all  analogies  were  converted  in  his  mind  into  pre- 
determined correspondences.  See  Vaughan,  Hours  with 


Corrie,  Daniel,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  about  1777.  Having  been  nominated 
a  chaplain  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  he  proceeded 
to  India  towards  the  close  of  1806.  Ilia  first  station 
op  the  country  was  at  Chunar,  where  he  was  soon  able 
to  speak  to  the  natives  in  Hindostanee,of  which  he  had 
acquired  the  rudiments  on  his  voyage  out.  Benares 
had  also  the  benefit  of  his  visits  and  ministrations. 
By  the  assistance  of  friends  he  raised  a  small  church 
st  Secrole,  soon  after  another  at  Benares,  and  in  1818 
the  beautiful  church  at  Chunar,  together  with  a  small 
chapel  at  Buxar,  to  the  poor  invalids  and  native  Chris- 
tians of  which  place  he  extended  his  labors  of  love.  In 
1810  be  was  removed  to  Cawnpore  to  labor  with  his 
friend,  Henry  Martyn,  and  continued  there  about  a 
year,  until  obliged,  by  illness,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta. 
At  the  close  of  1812  he  removed  to  Agra,  and  two  years 
later  returned  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  while  there  was  much  engaged  in  preaching  for  the 

in  behalf  of  India.    On  re- 


suming his  missionary  labors  at  Benares  he  devoted 
much  of  bis  care  to  establishing  schools  for  the  native 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  In  1819  he  became  presi- 
dency chaplain,  and  in  1823  archdeacon  of  Calcutta; 
but  this  appointment  did  not  prevent  him  from  work- 
ing for  the  native  congregations,  besides  translating 
Sellon's  Abritlgmad  of  Scripture,  the  Prayer-book,  and 
many  of  the  homilies,  into  Hindostanee.  He  likewise 
drew  up  Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  in  English,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  native  youth.  In  1834,  after  a  sojourn 
of  nearly  twenty-eight  years  in  India,  archdeacon  Cor- 
rie was  called  to  England  to  be  consecrated  bishop  of 
Madras.  He  returned  at  once  to  India,  but  died  Feb. 
6,  1887.  Bishop  Corrie  was  a  man  in  whose  character 
the  Christian  graces  were  beautifully  developed.  See 
(Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  J  u]y,  1837,  p.  442. 

Corrington,  Elijah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  28,  1797. 
He  embraced  religion  in  1827,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1828,  removed  to  Jacksonville,  I1L,  in  1830,  and  in 
1836  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  With  but  one 
year's  exception  as  a  superannuate,  he  labored  zealous- 
ly  and  successfully  until  his  second  superannuation,  in 
1863.  He  died  late  in  1863  or  in  1864.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  191. 

Coning  ton,  James  B..  [>.!>..  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minuter,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Oct.  24,  1801. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  licensed  to  preach  soon  after, 
in  1830  went  to  Illinois,  and  in  1838  joined  the  Illinois 
Conference.  He  located  in  1842,  but  in  1847  was  re- 
admitted into  the  same  conference.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Sparta  District,  subse- 
quently filling  that  position  on  different  districts  with 
great  acceptability  and  usefulness.  He  was  a  model 
presiding  elder,  possessing  great  executive  ability,  and 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  work.  In  1872  he  be- 
came superannuated,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
until  his  death,  Nov.  15,  1880.  Dr.  Corrington  was  a 
delegate  to  each  session  of  the  General  Conference  from 
1852  until  1868.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  emi- 
nently popular  among  the  masses.  His  sermons  were 
clear,  eloquent,  full  of  pathos  and  power.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  823. 

Corrington,  William  H  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minuter,  waa  born  of  godly  parents  in  Kentucky  in 
1826.  He  removed  to  Greene  County,  111.,  at  the  age 
of  four,  with  his  parents;  experienced  religion  while  a 
student  at  McKendrec  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1849;  for  some  time  afterwards  was  tutor  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  its  financial  agent;  labored  as  a  teacher  in 
Chester,  Mount  Carroel,  Rockford,  and  elsewhere,  with 
marked  success;  became  president  of  Southern  Illinois 
Female  Seminar}',  and  in  1861  entered  the  Southern 
Illinois  Conference.  After  two  years  in  the  ministry 
he  again  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  college.  He 
subsequently  re-entered  the  regular  work,  and  after- 
wards became  presiding  ekler,  which  position  he  re- 
signed but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  June  6,  1872. 
Mr.  Corrington  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  excellent 
judgment,  His  words  were  few,  but  plain  and  practi- 
cal. Hia  career  was  an  undoubted  success.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  186. 

Corrody  is  (1)  a  payment,  in  kind  or  money,  made 
by  a  monastery  to  the  nominee  of  a  benefactor,  who 
had  the  right  of  appointing  often  an  indefinite  number 
of  such  persons;  (2)  an  allowance  by  a  monastery  to 
servants  or  outside  persons. 

Corsawr.  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Su  Andrews  in  1661,  had  a 
unanimous  call  by  the  parishioners  to  the  living  at 
South  Leith  in  1664,  and  was  transferred  to  Dalgetv  in 
1669.  He  died  May  20, 1680,  aged  thirty-seven  years. 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  i,  105;  ii.  589. 

Corse  is  a  plaited  or  woven  silk  ribbon,  used  as  an 
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Corse,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1783;  called  to  the  living  at  Aber- 
nyte  in  1739,  and  ordained.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1754. 
See  Futti  Ecdet.  Scoticana,  iii,  702. 

Corse,  David  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  the  second  charge,  Aberdeen,  in 
1704,  and  transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  1705.  He 
died  before  Oct.  28, 1712.  See  Fasti  EccUm.  Scot  knur, 
iii,  485, 487. 

Corse,  David  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1726;  was  as- 
sistant minister  at  Dunnottar,  and  appointed  to  that 
living  in  1734 ;  ordained  in  1735.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1736,  aged  thirty  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cdna;  iii,  862. 

Corse,  Hugh,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Glasgow  University ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1701 ; 
appointed  to  the  living  at  Bower  the  same  year,  and 
ordained.  He  died  July  6,  1788,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticante,  iii,  857. 

Corse,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1737;  appointed  to  Gorbals  Chapel 
of  Ease,  Glasgow,  in  1739;  called  to  Tron  Church  as 
assistant  minister  in  1743,  and  ordained.  He  died  Feb. 
5, 178 J,  aged  aixty-scven  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticatue,  ii,  12. 

Corser,  Enoch,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Jan.  2, 1 787.  He  attended  the  acad- 
emy in  Salisbury,  and  in  1811  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College.  For  three  years  he  taught  school  in 
Danvers,  Mass.;  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in 
May,  1814,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dunbarton, 
and  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the  Hopkinton  Associa- 
tion. After  preaching  in  Middleton,  Mass.,  and  Cole- 
brook,  N.  II..  he  was  invited  to  Loudon,  where  he  was 
ordained  as  pastor,  March  17,  1817.  His  labors  here 
were  attended  with  great  success,  and  ended  Dec  13, 
1837.  At  Sanbonitou  Bridge  he  preached  fur  nearly 
six  years,  and  in  May,  1848,  began  service  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Plymouth.  He  held  the  same 
relation  to  the  Church  in  Epping  for  three  years,  from 
May,  1815,  after  which  he  removed  to  Boscawen.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  following  he  supplied,  for  short  peri- 
ods, the  churches  in  Fisherville,  Henniker,  and  Warner. 
At  this  time  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  ministerial 
labors  fur  several  years,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  palsy ; 
but  in  August,  1857,  he  began  service  at  Loudon,  which 
continued  until  his  death,  June  17,  1868.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1869,  p.  285. 

Corslcus,  a  presbyter,  is  honored  June  30  as  a 
Christian  martyr  in  Africa. 

Corsini,  Andrea,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  Nov.  30,  1302.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Carmelites  in  1319,  was  ordained  priest  in  1328,  and  be- 
came distinguished  by  his  sermons,  and  still  more  by 
the  sanctity  of  his  life.  According  to  the  Bibliothique 
Sacrie,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Fiesole  in  1359  or  1360, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  it,  and  his  life  was  one 
of  deep  humility.  He  was  sent  as  legate  to  Bologna 
by  pope  Urban  V,  and  appeased  the  seditions  which 
disturbed  that  city.  He  died  Jan.  6, 1373,  and  ia  com- 
memorated on  Feb.  4.  Urban  VIII  canonized  him.  Sec 
Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginbale,  a.  v. 

Corsini,  Lorenzo.   See  Cuuhcmt  XII. 

Corsinus.    See  CoRvntua. 

Corsned  (from  hir,  trial,  and  *ncr<l,  a  slice)  was  an 
ordeal  among  the  Saxons,  mentioned  as  earl)'  as  1015, 
consisted  of  eating  barley-bread  ami  cheese,  over  which 
prayers  had  been  said  by  the  priest.  The  eater,  if  guilty, 
was  expected  to  be  choked  by  the  morse L  It  is  supposed 
that  this  ceremony  was  invented  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  from  a  presumptuous  use  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  that  the  Saxon  corsned  was  actually  the 


disnse,  though  traces  of  it  still  exist  in  certain  phrases 
of  abjuration  in  use  among  certain  classes,  such  as  "  I 
will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it,"  "May  this  morsel  be 
my  hut."    See  Ordeal. 

C  or  bo  .  Giovanni  Vincente,  a  Neapolitan  paint- 
er, was  bom  about  1490.  He  studied  under  Giovanni 
Antonio  Amato,  and  afterwards  entered  the  school  of 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  at  Rome.  Moat  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  at  Naples  have  been  retouched.  The  best 
preserved  are  an  admirable  picture  of  Christ  H rarity 
his  Cross, with  many  figures,  in  San  Domenico,  and  Tki 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  San  Lorenzo.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1545.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Engravers  (ed. 
Graves),  a.  v. 

Corso,  Nicoolo,  a  Genoese  painter,  flourished 
about  1503.  His  works  arc  chiefly  in  the  cloister  and 
refectory  of  the  monastery  of  the  Olivetani  at  Quarto, 
near  Genoa.  The  most  esteemed  is  a  picture  from  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Corson,  Charles  Wesley,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Beesley's  Point,  Cape  May 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1838.  He  was  converted  in  185i 
and  in  1872  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  being  or- 
dained deacon  the  same  year,  and  elder  two  years  after. 
He  served  successfully  Chili,  Walworth,  and  Penfield 
(all  in  New  York).  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  Pratts- 
burg,  where  be  died,  Jan.  20,  1881.  He  was  a  man  of 
aympathetic  nature  and  true  piety,  arduous  and  faith- 
ful in  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1881, p.  828. 

Corson,  Robert,  a  Canadian  Methodist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Clinton,  Out.,  Sept.  12,  1798.  In  the  war 
of  1812  he  served  at  the  battles  of  Stony  Creek, 
Quecnston  Heights,  and  Lundy's  Lane.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1817,  sent  out  to  preach  in  1822,  ordained  in 
1825.  became  superannuated  in  1858,  still  continued 
abundant  in  labors,  and  died  at  Cainsville,  (Hit.,  Oct. 
8,  1878.  .Mr.  Corson  had  poor  fare,  poor  pay,  but  tire- 
less energy.  He  would  preach  forty  sermons  a  month. 
He  smiled  at  toil,  hardship,  and  danger.  His  love  of 
preaching  was  marvellous;  it  was  a  passion,  an  enthu- 
siasm, an  inspiration.  See  Minutes  of  London  (Out.) 
Conference,  1879,  p.  25. 

Cort,  CoRKKLlirs  (in  Italy,  Cornelio  Fiamingo),  an 
eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was  bom  at  Hoora  in  1533 
or  1536,  and  was  probably  instructed  by  Jerome  Cock. 
He  afterwards  established  a  famous  school  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1578.  The  following  are  some  of  bis 
numerous  prints  from  different  masters:  Adam  and  Ere, 
with  the  Serpent ;  The  Resurrection ;  The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  Christ  Walking  on  the  Water ;  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns ;  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  The  A  do- 
ration  of  the  Magi  ;  The  Entombing  of  Christ ;  The  Cre- 
ation of  Adam  and  Ere;  Moses  and  Aaron  Before 
Pharaoh;  The  Xativity :  The  IJoly  Family;  The  Res- 
urrection of  Lazarus;  The  Death  of  the  Virgin  ;  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  (Hives.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Bryan,  Did. 
of  Painters  and  Engravers,  s.  v. 

Cortasse,  Pikrrk  Joseph,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  at  Apt,  May  21,  1681.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
order;  taught  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  positive 
theology,  and  Hebrew  in  the  colleges  of  his  order;  and 
for  fourteen  vears  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He 
died  at  Lyons,  March  24,  1740,  leaving,  Traiti  des 
Xoms  Divins  Traduit  du  Grec  de  Saint-Denis  r.Ario- 
pagite  (Lyons,  1739>  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
ral*, 8.  V. 

Corte,  Cesare,  an  Italian  painter,  the  son  and 
scholar  of  Valerio,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1550.  His 
best  historical  works  are  in  that  citv.  In  San  Pietro  is 
his  picture  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Feet  of  the  Virgin.  In 
San  Francesco  is  an  altar-piece,  representing  Mary 
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Magdalene;  and  in  Saiita  Maria  deLCarmina  are  two 
pictures  by  him,  of  St.  Simeon  and  3f.  Francis.  He 
died  in  1613.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Ike  Fine 
Arts,  n.  v.  ;  Bryan,  Did.  of  Painter  $  and  Engravers,  a.  v. 

Corte,  Juan  de  la,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1597,  studied  in  the  school  of  Velasquez,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  small  pictures  of  sacred  sub- 
jects. He  died  at  Madrid  in  1660.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  t.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  k  v. 

Cortese  (or  Cortesi ;  Fr.  Courtois),  Giacomo 
(or  Jacopo,  called  //  Borgognone),  a  Jesuit  and  paint- 
er, was  born  at  St.  Hippoiyte,  in  Franche  -  Corote,  in 
1621.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  visited  Milan,  and  after- 
wards Home,  where  he  painted  a  picture  of  Magdalene 
at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Marts  ; 
and,  in  II  Gesu,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1676. 
See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  ArtSy».v. ;  Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers, s.  v. 

Cortese,  Guglielmo  (likewise  called  //  Borgo- 
gnone), a  painter,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Sr.  Hippoiyte,  in  1628, and  was  instructed,  while  young, 
in  the  school  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  at  Rome.  His  best 
works  are  in  that  city.  They  are,  The  Crucifixion, 
Joshua's  Battle,  a  Madonna,  with  several  Saints.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1679.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Bryan,  Diet,  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers, 8.  V. 

Cortesi  (or  Cortezi),  Paolo,  an  Italian  theologi- 
an, was  born  at  San  Geminiano,  Tuscany,  in  1465.  He 
entered  orders,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Latin 
literature.  He  was  apostolic  secretary  under  Alexander 
VI  and  Pius  in,  prothonotary,  and  finally  bishop  of  Ur- 
bino.  He  died  in  1510,  leaving,  De  Homimbus  Doetis 
Dialogvs  (published  by  Alexander  Politi,  m<>re  than  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Cortesi;  Florence,  1734): — 
In  Quatuor  Libros  Sententiarum  P.  I^mbardi  Commen- 
tarii  (Rome,  1503 ;  Paris,  1513;  Baale,  1540) :— De  Car- 
dinalitu  (1510).  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Cortois  (de  Pressigny),  Gabriel,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Dijon,  Dec  11, 1745.  After  having  charge 
of  the  abbey  of  SL  Jacques,  in  1780,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bezien*.  he  was  appointed,  in  1785,  to  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Malo,  and  consecrated  Jan.  15,  1786.  During  the 
Revolution  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Switzerland. 
Cm  the  return  of  the  Bourbona  he  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  to  ex- 
amine the  wanta  of  the  Church,  and  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  ambassador.  In  1816,  he  was  made  peer  of  France, 
and  the  following  year  archbishop  of  Besancon,  but 
did  not  take  possession  until  Oct.  31,  1819.  He  died 
May  2,  1822.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirate,  s.  v. 

Cor v aria  (Corbazio,  or  Corvara),  Piktko  di. 
See  Nicholas  V. 

Corvi,  Domes  ico,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Yiterbo  in  1623,  and  studied  under  Mancini.  He  was 
one  of  the  moat  eminent  modern  Roman  masters,  and 
his  best  works  are  his  night-pieces,  as  his  Nativity,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Assumption.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1703.  See  noefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,s.v. 

CorvinuB  (or  CorainuB,  properly  Rabe),  Jo- 
HAxxica  Arnolhcs,  a  Dutch  jurist  ami  theologian,  de- 
voted himself  to  preaching  in  1606,  and  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Remonstrants,  for  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  as  preacher,  and,  in  1622,  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Schleswig.  In  1623  he  went  to  France,  so- 
journed at  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Orleans,  and  was  made 
doctor  of  law.  In  1625  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and 
became  professor  of  canon  law.  He  is  often  confounded 
with  his  son.  Co rv inns  of  Beldern,  who  embraced  Ca- 
tholicism.   The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  in  1650, 


leaving  Defensio  Sentential  Jac.  Arminii,  etc  (Leyden, 
1613): — Centura  Anatomes  A  rminianismi  P.  Molinai 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1622),  etc  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  UniverseUe,  a.  v. 

Corwin,  Franklin  D  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Jefferson,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y., 
OcL  9,  1838.  He  received  an  early  religious  training; 
was  passionately  fond  of  books  and  study  from  child- 
hood; entered  Rock  River  Seminar}',  111.,  in  1857,  with 
the  intention  of  preparing  for  the  law,  but,  experiencing 
conversion,  repaired  to  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
remained  about  two  years,  and  then,  in  1861,  entered 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  with 
much  energy  and  acceptability  until  his  decease,  June 
24,  1865.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Corwin  was  studious  and 
careful  in  preparation,  earnest,  attractive,  and  convinc- 
ing in  his  delivery;  as  a  pastor,  mild,  social,  and  win- 
ning.   See  Minutes  of  A  unual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  225. 

Corwin,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  in  1811.  After 
seventeen  years  of  effective  service  in  Indiana,  he  emi- 
grated to  California  in  1849,  became  a  member  of  the 
first  conference  in  the  state,  and  travelled  very  exten- 
sively between  Siskiyou  and  San  Diego.  He  died  Dec 
1,  1876.  Mr.  Corwin  was  remarkable  in  hia  exemplary 
life,  energy,  and  devotedness  in  self-culture  and  service 
for  the  Church,  and  in  his  success.  See  Minutes  oj 
A  merican  Conferences,  1877,  p.  100. 

Corwin,  Jason,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  born  at 
Franklin,  Conn.,  in  February,  1792,  of  Presbyterian  pa- 
rents. He  removed  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
baptized  by  elder  John  Peck,  and  soon  after  licensed  to 
preach.  He  studied  at  the  Theological  Institute  in  Ham- 
ilton, was  ordained  at  Woodstock,  and  in  a  few  months 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Deposit,  Delaware  Co. 
Here  he  remained  three  years;  was  then  pastor  in  Pen- 
field,  Monroe  Co.,  five  years,  Webster  two  years,  Bing- 
li  am  ton  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Great  Bend, 
Pa.  His  other  pastorates  were  in  Earlville,  Bridge- 
water,  Augusta,  Clinton,  all  in  N.  V.  In  1848  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  labored  in  Illinois  four 
or  five  years.  Subsequently  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Union.  He  died  at  Washington,  Taze- 
well Co.,  HI.,  May  15,  1860.  See  Minutes  of  Illinois 
A  nniversaries,  1860,  p.  8,  9.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Corwin,  Richard,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  29,  1789, 
He  was  piously  trained,  joined  the  Church  in  1H09, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1817,  travelled  in  Kentucky, 
was  presiding  elder  for  ten  years,  agent  for  American 
Colonization  Society  in  1834,  and  died  while  elder  of 
Louisville  District,  in  1843.  He  was  consistent,  grave, 
intelligent,  and  spiritual.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1843^44,  p.  454. 

Cory,  Axdrkw,  an  English  Bible  Christian  preach- 
er, was  born  at  Moorwinstow,  Cornwall.  He  waa  con- 
verted in  1816,  became  a  class-leader  and  local  preacher, 
entered  the  miniatry  in  1818,  and  travelled  the  best  cir- 
cuits for  fifteen  years  ;  waa  superintendent  of  circuits 
and  districts  several  years,  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  once  president  of  conference.  He  was 
drowned  in  September,  1883,  at  St.  Neots,  Cornwall. 

Coryate,  Georok,  an  English  clergyman  and  Lat- 
in poet,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Salis- 
bury, and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1562,  he  was  admitted  a  per- 
petual fellow.  In  June,  1570,  he  became  rector  of  Od- 
combe  and  >»  1594  was  appointed  prebendary  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  York.  He  died  at  Odcombe,  March  4. 1606, 
leaving  Poemata  Varia  Latina  (London,  1611, 4to),  and 
DescHptio  Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hibemia,  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  AUiboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Corybautes,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  priests 
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of  Rhea  or  Cybelc,  who  danced,  with  shrieks  and  con- 
vulsive movement*,  to  express  their  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  Atys,  who  loved  Cybelc.  They  arc  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Curetes  or  Cabin  and  the  Idasan  Dactyles. 

Cosack,  Johann  Carl,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bora  Sept  27, 1813,  at  Marienwerder,  and 
died  Oct,  SO,  1868,  while  professor  of  theology  at  Kd- 
nigsberg.  lie  wrote,  L'eber  die  Taufe  der  unehelichen 
Kinder  (  Konigsberg,  1858  ) : — Paulus  Speratus  Ijtben 
und  Lieder  (Braunschweig,  1861).  See  Zucbold,  liibl. 
rW.i.246.    (B.  P.) 

Cosattini,  GlUStm,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  canon 
of  Aquilcja,  was  a  native  of  Udinc  (Friuli),  where  he 
flourished  from  1672  to  1734.  He  is  particularly  noted 
for  his  picture  of  St.  Philip  at  the  Altar,  painted  for 
the  congregation  of  Udinc.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  /Jut. 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Your.  U  iog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Cosby,  Jouett  Vernon,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  July  8,  1816,  at  Staunton,  Va.  lie  was 
prepared  for  college  at  his  native  place ;  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1836;  taught  school  three 
years,  then  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince 
Edward,  Va^  where  he  spent  two  years,  but  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1813.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  May  8, 
1843;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  pres- 
bytery at  Mount  Carmcl,  Va.,  Sept.  23  of  the  same  year, 
and  assigned  to  Southampton  as  his  field  of  labor,  but 
afterwards  supplied  the  church  at  Smith  field  for  two  or 
three  yean.  He  commenced  Labor  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in 
1847,  and  also  took  charge  of  the  Hards  town  Academy. 
His  relation  aa  pastor  was  dissolved  in  1860,  and  then 
be  supplied  the  churches  of  Midway  and  Clear  Creek, 
ond  was  principal  of  Rose  Hill  Female  Academy,  at 
Woodford,  but  in  1864  he  returned  to  Bardstown,  and 
resumed  the  care  of  the  church  as  stated  supply,  and 
the  charge  of  the  academy,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1877.  Mr.  Cosby  was  a  highly  culti- 
vated scholar,  a  devoted  and  successful  teacher.  See 
Xeerol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1878,  p.  61. 

Cosby,  Minor  M.,  a  Methodist  Kpiscopal  minis- 
ter, embraced  religion  when  about  tweuty-one,  and  two 
years  later  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference.  He  gave 
full  proof  of  his  calling  during  the  four  years  of  his  min- 
istry, and  died  Sept.  5, 1835.  Mr.  Cosby  was  a  young 
man  of  good  understanding,  great  industry,  and  exem- 
I .lary  life.  See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conferences,  1836,  p. 
405. 

Coacia.  Lelipo.  a  Neapolitan  prelate,  brother  of 
Niccolo,  was  born  at  Benevento,  and  lived  at  Rome  in 
1731.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  an  attendant  of  Bene- 
dict XIII,  and  became  private  chamberlain  and  vicar- 
general.  April  8,  1725,  be  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
largo  by  the  pope,  who,  in  April,  1729,  appointed  him 
bis  auditor.  After  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII,  Coscia 
was  included  in  the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  shared 
a  similar  fate,  being  deprived  of  his  honors  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  imprisonment.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  closing  years  of  his  life.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Osnsraie,  a.  v. 

Coscia,  Niccolo,  a  Neapolitan  prelate,  was  born 
at  Benevento,  Jan.  25, 1682.  He  was  at  first  domestic 
and  intimate  confidant  of  cardinal  Orsini,  archbishop 
of  Benevento,  who,  having  become  nope  under  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIII,  made  him,  in  June,  1724,  secretary 
of  memorials,  with  an  abbey  of  a  thousand  pounds' rev- 
enue ;  consecrated  him  titular  archbishop  of  Trajanop- 
olis  on  July  2;  declared  him  assistant  bishop  of  the 
throne,  Aug.  15,  and  made  him  cardinal,  under  the  title 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Dominica  (called  the  Xoricella), 
Sept,  15.  Aug.  2, 1725,  Oscia  was  appointed  to  various 
other  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Sept,  5,  Benedict  XIII 
declared  him  successor  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bene- 
vento. On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  Coscia  received 
the  tide  of 


of  Jerusalem,  with  provision  for  six  thousand  pounds  of 
revenue.  In  December  be  was  made  protector  of  the 
order  of  Conventual  Minors,  and,  Feb.  10, 1726,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  writers  and  copyists,  and  finally,  on 
June  12,  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  state  of 
Avignon.  The  bestowal  of  so  much  honor  brought 
upon  him  general  hatred.  He  was  from  time  to  time 
robbed  of  his  honors,  and  suffered  great  persecution, es- 
pecially at  the  hand  of  Clement  XII.  After  suffering 
ten  v ears'  imprisonment,  he  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  died  in  1755.  Sec  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  ; 
Biog.  UnicerselU,  s.  v. 

Coscinomancy,  in  Grecian  superstition,  was  for- 
tune-telling by  means  of  a  sieve.  When,  for  example, 
a  thief  was  to  be  detected,  the  sieve  was  suspended  by 
a  thread  in  the  air,  and  a  number  of  suspected  persons 
named,  the  gods  being  invoked  in  the  meantime.  At 
whosesoever  name  the  sieve  moved,  he  was  held  to  be 
the  thief.    See  Divination. 

Cosens,  Peter,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Forfarshire,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1806;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Torryburn  in  1808;  ordained  in  1809; 
transferred  to  Lauder  in  1811,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1845, 
aged  sixty-three  years,  leaving  a  son,  Alexander,  min- 
ister of  Broughton.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticanes,  i,  521 ; 
ii,605. 

Cosimo,  Piktro  in,  a  Florentine  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  in  1441,  and  studied  under  Cosi- 
mo Roselli.  He  went  to  Rome  and  assisted  in  painting 
a  chapel  for  the  pope,  which  gave  such  proofs  of  his 
skill  that  he  was  much  patronised  by  the  nobility,  and 
established  a  school.  He  died  in  1521.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Cosin,  Richard.  LLD.,  an  English  divine,  and 
civil  and  canon  lawyer,  was  dean  of  the  arches,  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester  from  1579  until 
1598.  His  works  include  .In  Answer  to  a  Libel,  enti- 
tled, An  Abstract  of  Certain  Acts  of  Parliament  (1584): 

 Consoiracie  for  Pretended  Reformation,  viz.  Pre  sine- 

terial  Discipline  by  Racket,  Coppinger,  and  A  rtkington 
(1592)  i—Apologiefor  Snndrie  Proceedings  by  Jurisdic- 
tion Kcdesuisticall  (1594): — f'edesia  Anglicanee  Poli- 
tria  in  Tabulas  Digesta  (1604);  and  other  works.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cosin,  Robert,  an  English  martyr,  was  a  godly 
man,  and  did  much  good  by  reading  the  Scriptures  to 
those  who  could  not  read.  For  dissuading  his  neigh- 
bors from  image-worship  he  was  condemned  and  burned 
at  Buckingham  in  1533.  See  Fox,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, iv,  214. 

Co  s  in  a  s  (Cosmus,  or  Cosmo),  Saint.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  full  legend  of  this  saint,  as  given  by  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  Legends  of  the  Saints,  p.  433. 

Cosmas  and  Dam  inn  were  two  brothers,  Arabians  by 
hirth,  but  they  dwelt  in  JSgae,  a  city  of  Cillcia.  Their 
fm her  having  died  while  tbey  were  yet  children,  their 
pions  mother,  Theodora,  brought  them  np  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  iu  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue, 
i'heir  chnrity  wan  such  that  they  not  ouly  lived  in  the 
grentcst  abxtinence,  distributing  their  goods  to  the  infirm 
and  poor,  but  they  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  and  Infirm :  and  the  bless- 
ing of  Qod  being  on  all  their  endeavor*,  they  became  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  perfect  physicians  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Tbey  mini«tered  to  all  who  applied 
to  them,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Even  to  suffering  animal* 
they  did  not  deny  their  aid,  and  tbey  constantly  refused 
all  payment  or  recompense,  exercising  their  art  ouly  for 
charity,  and  for  the  love  of  God :  and  thus  they  spent 
their  nays.  At  length  those  wicked  emperors,  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  came  to  the  throne,  in  whose  lime  so 
many  saints  perished.  Amoug  them  were  the  physicians, 
Cosmas  and  Dnmiaii,  who,  professing  themselves  Chris- 
tians, were  seized  hv  Lvcias,  the  proconsul  of  Arabia,  and 
cant  into  prison.  And  first  they  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  but  an  nugel  saved  them  ;  and  then  into  the  Are,  but 
the  (ire  refused  to  consume  them;  and  then  they  were 
bound  on  two  crosses  and  stoned,  but  of  the  stones  flung 
at  them  none  reached  them,  but  fell  on  those  who  threw 
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are  numerous;  the  best  so  cm  to  be  his  canons  on 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  the  Purification.  To  him 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Octoechus  is  owing. 
"He  is  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  Church 
poets,  and  his  fondness  for  types,  boldness  in  their 
application,  and  love  of  aggregating  them,  make 
him  the  Oriental  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  It  is  owing 
partly  to  a  compressed  fulness  of  meaning,  very 
uncommon  in  the  Greek  poets  of  the  Church, 
partly  to  the  unusual  harshness  and  contraction 
of  his  phrases,  that  he  is  the  hardest  of  ecclesias- 
tical bards  to  comprehend "  (  Neale  ).  The  fol- 
lowing hymns  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Neale : 

TpiffTo*  7«t>i>dr<i<,  io(iiaart  (Chriatmss). 
"  Christ  is  born  1  Tell  forth  his  fame !" 


Dsmian  (after  Biccl  dl  Lorenzo,  A  D.  1416) 


a.  and  many  were  killed.  8o  the  procnnml,  believing 
that  they  were  enchanters,  cnmmauded  that  they  should 
be  beheaded,  which  was  done. 

The  Greek  Church,  however,  celebrates  three  pairs 
of  these  brothers  as  saints:  (1)  July  I, in  the  time  of 
Carinas;  (2)  Oct. 27,  Arabs,  with  their  brothers  Anthi- 
rous,  Leontius,  and  Euprepius,  martyred  under  Diocle- 
tian ;  (3)  Nov.  1,  sons  of  Theodotus.  It  is  probable  that 
all  these  are  but  variations  or  imitations  of  oue  legend. 

Cosmas  or  Alexandria,  a  deacon.  Maximus, 
abbot  of  Chrysopolis  (A.D.662),  mentions,  in  a  letter  to 
a  nobleman  named  Petrns,  a  treatise  on  the  union  and 
distinction  of  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  had 
addressed  to  Cosmas.  Cosmas  had  been  attracted  by 
Seven  an  opinions,  but  had  returned  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  a  second  letter  to  Cosmas,  Maximus  pro- 
i  his  sorrow  at  the  calumnies  Kpread  abroad  against 
r,  prefect  of  Africa  (Migne,  PatroL  Gra>c.  xci; 
Maximus  §  307-309,  313,  334  ;  Ceillier,  xi,  768, 769).— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cosmas  of  Jerusalem  (stirnamcd  the  f/agiopolite, 
also  the  Mfl»di*t ).  who  held  the  second  place  among 
Greek  ecclesiastical  poets,  was  born  at  Jerusalem.  Be- 
ing left  an  orphan  nt  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
the  father  of  John  of  Damascus,  and  the  two  foster- 
brothers  were  bound  together  by  a  friendship  which 
lasted  through  life.  They  excited  each  other  to  hym- 
nology,  and  assisted,  corrected,  and  polished  each  other's 
compositions.  Cosmas,  like  his  friend,  became  a  monk 
of  St.  Sabas,  and  against  his  will  was  consecrated  bishop 
»f  Majuma,  near  Gaza,  in  A.D.  743,  by  John,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  the  same  who  ordained  John  of  Damascus 
Itriesc  After  administering  his  diocese  with  great  holi- 
ness, he  died  of  old  age,  about  760,  and  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  Eastern  Church  Oct.  14. 

"  Where  perfect  sweetness  dwells,  Is  Cosmas  gone ; 

the  Church  lire  on," 

His 


But  his  sweet  lays  to 
says  tlx.'  verse  prefixed  to  his  life. 


1tf>  woo  rm*  aw»ur, 

"Him, of  the  Father's 

'Vtifiiot  i«  T»r»  pi'tn*. 
"Rod  of  the  Root  of  Jesse." 

"  Father  of  Peace,  and  God  of  Consolation  I" 

"As  Jonah,  issuing  from  hia  three  days'  tomb." 

<>i  waiAft  ti'trtfiiia. 

"The  Holy  Children  boldly  stand." 
"The  dewy  freshness  that  the  furnace  filngs." 

MfffT Illicit*  f«'»ov. 

"0  wond'rous  mystery,  full  of  passing  grace  f 

Xopox  'i*pai\  (Traniflcu ration). 
"The  choirs  of  ransomed  Israel." 

A  Latin  translation  is  given  in  Bill.  PatroL  ed. 
Colon,  vii,  536  sq.  His  hymns  were  first  printed 
by  Aldus  (Venice,  1501),  and  they  are  to  be  found 
in  La  Bigne,  Bibl.  PatroL  xii,  727  aq. ;  Migne, 
Patrol,  xcviii,  and  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Bymnologi' 
cus,  iii,  55.  According  to  Allatius  {De  Georgiis, 
p.  418)  they  have  been  expounded  by  Joannes 
Zonaras,  Theodoras  Prodromus,  George  of  Corinth,  and 
others.  See  Suidas,  s.  v.  lwavv.  AafiaoK.;  Joann.  Hi- 
eros.  in  Vita  Joam.  Damasc.  ed.  Oudin,  i,  1785;  Gal- 
landi,  xiii,  p.  viii;  M  incus,  Auctar.  de  Script.  KccL; 
Vossius,  Be  Poet.  Grac.  c.  9;  Saxiua  in  Onom.  Lit.  ii, 
85;  Fabricius,  Hibl.  Grac.  vi,  41 ;  Le  Quien,  Vit.  Joann. 
Damasc.  p.  20;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-l^rikon, 
s.  v. ;  Smith  and  Wace,  JHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Neale, 
Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  127  sq. ;  Rambach, 
Anthologie  Christlicher  Gesdnge,  i,  136  sq. ;  Jacobi,  Zur 
Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Kirchenliedes,  in  Brieger'a 
Zeitschrifl  fur  Kirchengeschichte  (Gotha,  1881),  v,  210 
sq.   (a  P.) 

Cosmas  or  Tragus,  the  first  Bohemian  historian, 
was  bora  in  1045.  In  1086  he  was  made  canon  of  the 
Prague  chapter;  in  1099  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
he  died  Oct.  21,1 126.  When  already  advanced  in  years 
he  set  himself  to  write  a  history  of  Bohemia.  Ho 
completed  the  Chronica  Boemorum  between  1119  and 
1 125.  The  first  book  reaches  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  year  1038;  the  second  to  1092;  the  third  to  1125. 
The  Chronica  was  published  by  Freher  in  Script,  rerum 
Bohemicarum  (Hanover,  1602,  1607,  1620);  Menke, 
Sn-ipt.  rerum  Germamcarum  (Leipsic,  1728) ;  Pclzl  et 
Dohrowsky,  Script,  rerum  Bohrmicarvm  (Prague,  1783); 
Kopke  in  Monum.  Germ. ;  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  clxvi ; 
Emler  et  Tomek,  Pontes  rerum  Bohemictirum  (ibid. 
1874),  ii,  1  sq.  It  was  continued  by  some  anonymous 
writers,  under  the  title  Continuulores  Cosma.  See 
Ilorowv  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Cosmas  (usually  styled  "the  Elder")  was  a  monk 
of  Sr.  Saba.  After  a  youth  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts,  philosophy,  and  theology,  when  already  a 
presbyter,  he  was  captured  and  enslaved  by  the  Saracens 
in  a  journey  from  Italy  to  Damascus,  but  was  redeemed 
by  the  father  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  who  intrusted  to 
his  care  the  education  of  hia  son,  with  his 
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Cosmas  (the  Younger, "  Cosmaa  of  Jerusalem  "').  After 
he  had  completed  the  inatntction  of  hia  papila  he  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  where  he  remained 
till  hia  death,  cir.  A.D.  750  (Joann.  HieroaoL  in  Vita 
J winn.  Damttsc;  Moschus,  Prat.  Spirit,  c.  40).  The 
greater  part  of  the  hymns  that  pass  under  the  name  of 
Cosmas  the  Melodist  are  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the 
confusion  that  exiata  between  the  elder  and  younger 
Cosmaa,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  them  to  their  respec- 
tive authors  with  any  accuracy.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Cosmas,  bishop  of  Scrriiorous,  and  metropolitan, 
succeeded  Olympius  in  466.  He  was  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  but,  with  his  two  brothers,  Chrysinpus  and 
Gabriel,  was  brought  up  in  Syria  under  the  famoua 
abbot  St.  Euthymius,  who  on  their  first  application  for 
admission  to  his  monastery  rejected  them  on  account  of 
their  youth,  but  afterwards,  being  warned  in  a  dream, 
admitted  them.  Cosmas  was  ordained  deacon  by  Ju- 
venal of  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Kphesua,  and  afterwards  raised  by  him  to  the  pres- 
byterate.  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  Scytbopolis  by 
Anastaaiua,  Juvenal's  successor;  held  the  see  for  thirty 
years,  and  died  in  496.  The  third  brother,  Gabriel,  was 
ordained  priest,  and  was  twenty-four  years  abbot  of  the 
monasteiy  of  St.  Stephen.  He  founded  a  small  monaa- 
tery in  honor  of  the  Ascension,  in  a  valley  of  Olivet,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  (CyrilL  Scythop.  I  it.  S. 
Euthem.  40,  54,  etc ;  Le"  Quicn,  Orient  Christianus).— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v.    See  Chrysifpus. 

Cosmas  of  Thebes  was  a  deacon,  deposed  A.D. 
592  by  his  bishop,  Adrian,  for  malversation  of  the  goods 
of  the  Church.  Cosmas  and  another  deposed  deacon 
Adrian,  by  way  of  revenge,  to  the  emperor 
Maurice,  according  to  the  canons,  sent  the 
case  to  John,  bishop  of  Larissa,  Adrian's  metropolitan, 
who  condemned  him.  Adrian  appealed  to  Maurice,  and 
was  acquitted.  The  case  finally  came  before  Gregory 
the  Great  (Gregory,  F.jtp.  Hi,  7 ;  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat. 
Ixxvii,  609,  §  629;  Ceillier,  xi,  490).  — Smith,  Dict.of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cosraati.  a  family  of  Greek  artists,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  They  particu- 
larly excelled  in  mosaic  paintings.  Among  them, 
Adeopato  m  Cosimo  Cosmati  was  the  most  distin- 
guished, and  he  was  emploved  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  1290.  Several  of  his  name  also  ex- 
ercised their  talents  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto. — See 
Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cosmo,  Saint.  See  Cosmas. 

Cosmooritor  ( roeymrpdrwp,  governor  of  the 
world),  in  the  system  of  Valentinus,  ia  an  appellation 
given  to  tbe  devil,  who  was  represented  aa  having  his 
dwelling  in  thia  world,  while  the  Demiurgua,  whose 
creature  he  was,  dwelt  iu  the  lowest  of  the  regions  above 
the  world  (Irerueus,  i,  5,  p.  26).  The  name  Cosraocrator 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  derived  from  Ephea.  vi, 
12,  reference  also  being  had  to  John  xii,  81,  whose 
phrase,  "prince  of  this  world," occurs  instead  of  Coa- 
mocrator  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Hippolytus  (p.  192). 
Harvey  (ad  Iren.)  gives  proof  that  in  the  rabbinical 
dxemonology  thia  Greek  word  was  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  thence  infers  that  the  Gnostic  applica- 
tion of  this  word  was  derived  from  a  Jewish  use  of  it 
On  the  other  hand,  Massuet  (p.  xliii)  refers  to  an  em- 
ployment of  the  word  by  the  later  Platonista,  to  denote 
the  rulers  of  the  seven  planetary  orbs.  But  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheaiana  renders  any  other 
explanation  unnecessary. 

In  the  system  of  Marcion  (Ireiucus,  i,  27,  p.  106),  into 
which  the  name  Cosmocrator  probably  passed  from  the 
Valentinian,  it  was  applied  to  tbe  God  who  made  the 
world.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

A  remarkable  paper  on 


this  subject  has  been  published  by 


(in  tbe  Boston  University  Year-took,  1882,  p.  17  sq.), 
in  which  he  maintains  a  new  theory  of  the  Homeric 
cosmology,  and  he  further  asserts  that  "the  Egyp- 
tians, Accadians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phoenician*, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Iranians,  I ndo- Aryans,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese—in fine,  all  the  most  ancient  historic  peoples- 
possessed  iu  their  earliest  traceable  periods  a  cosmology 
essentially  identical,  and  one  of  a  far  more  advanced 
type  than  has  been  attributed  to  them.n  We  cite  the 
moat  essential  paragraphs  of  his  paper : 

"In  ancient  thought  the  grand  divisions  of  tbe  world 
are  fonr,  to  wit:  The  abode  of  the  gods,  the  abode  of  liv- 
ing men,  the  abode  of  the  dead,  and,  finally,  the  abode  of 
demons.  To  locate  these  Iu  correct  mutual  relations,  noe 
must  begin  by  representing  to  himself  the  earth  as  a 
sphere  or  spheroid,  and  as  situated  within,  and  concentric 
with,  the  starry  sphere,  each  having  it*  axis  perpendieular, 
and  its  north  jtole  at  the  tnp.  The  pole-star  is  thus  in  the 
true  zenith,  and  the  heavenly  helghta  centring  about  it 
are  the  abode  of  the  supreme  god  or  gods.  According  to 
the  same  conception,  the  upper  or  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  earth  la  the  proper  home  of  living  men :  the  under 
or  southern  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  the  abode  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  ana  rulers  of  the  dead;  and.  Anally,  the 
undermost  region  of  all,  that  centring  around  the  south- 
ern pole  of  the  heavens,  the  lowest  bell.  The  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  earth  were  furthermore  conceived  of  as  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  an  equatorial  ocean  or  oceanic 
current 


"To  illustrate  this  conception  of  the  world,  let  the  two 
circles  of  the  diagram  represent  respectively  the  earth- 
sphere  and  the  outermost  of  the  revolving  starry  spheres. 
A  is  the  north  polo  of  the  heavens,  so  plncvd  as  to  be  iu 
the  senitb.  B  is  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens,  in  tbe  na- 
dir. Tbe  line  A  B  is  the  axis  of  tbe  apparent  revolution 
of  the  starry  heavens  In  a  perpendicular  position.  C  is 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth;  D,  its  south  pole;  the  liue 
C  D,  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  perpendicular  position,  and 
coincident  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  nxis  of 
the  starry  heavens.  The  space  1 1 1 1  is  the  abode  of  the 
supreme  god  or  gods ;  8,  Europe ;  8,  Asia  \  4,  Libya,  or  the 
known  portion  of  Africa;  1155,  the  ocean,  or  'ocean 
stream  ;'  6  6  0,  tbe  abode  of  disembodied  spirits  and  rul- 
ers of  the  dead ;  7  T  7  7,  the  lowest  hell. 

"The  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  representing 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  \gdrasil  of  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, the  coemlcal  'fig-tree' of  tbe  Vcdas,  the  'winged  oak' 
of  Pherecydes,  etc.,  quite  dieappear  when  once,  with  un- 
derstanding of  the  supposed  true  position  of  the  universe 
In  space,  the  centre  line  of  tbe  trunk  of  the  tree  is  made 
coincldeut  with  the  axis  of  the  starry  heavens. 

"  In  any  chart  or  picture  of  the  ancient  Iranian  cosmol- 
ogy, constructed  according  to  this  kef,  the  Iranuiu  Olym- 
pus, Hard  herezaiti,  will  join  the  solid  earth  to  heaven, 
while  underneath,  the  mount  of  demons,  dread  Areaurs, 
will  penetrate  the  nether  darkness  of  the  lowest  hell.  In 
Egyptian  and  Hindu  cosmology  the  same  opposed  cirenm- 
polar  projections  of  the  earth  are  clearly  traceable.  T<> 
Harf>  Cerezaiti  (Alborz)  corresponds  Mount  Sar  of  ancient 
Egyptian  mythology,  the  Khanate  Kurra  of  the  Acra- 
diaus,  the  liar  M*ied  of  Babylonia  (Isa.  xiv,  13,  14),  the 
Snmeru  of  the  Hindu*  and  Buddhists,  the  Asgard  of  the 
Northmen,  the  Pearl  Mountain  of  the  Chinese, 
"In  like  manner,  the  comparative  study  of  th. 
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and  Ilia  report  is  worthy  of  being  read.  In  1687  Cosnac 
was  called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Aix,  but,  owing  to 
the  troubles  between  France  and  Rome,  he  did  not  take 
the  oath  until  June  11,  1695.  In  1701,  the  king  gave 
to  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Itiquicrs  of  fivrenx.  and  ap- 


of  the  ocean  and  of  the  nnder-worlds  of  ancient  peoples 
leave*  no  room  for  doubt  that  these,  too,  were  originally 
adjusted  to  a  geoceutiic  concepiiou  of  the  universe,  nud 
to  an  earth  which  wns  figured  ns  n  globe.  With  such  a 
key  the  most  perplexing  cosmnlogicnl  problems,  such  ns 
the  origin  of  the  strain: ••  concentric  dteipas  of  the  Ptira- 
nas,  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Sabean  myth  of  L"r, 

the  son  of  Konhaia,  and  many  others,  receive  at  ouce  u  pointed  him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
plain  nod  Milsfaciory  solntion.  I  He  died  at  Aix,  Jan.  18.  1708,  lea\ 

'  Aven  the  hojtkt,  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  books  ■ 
of  Japan,  should  have  taught  ns  to  credit  the  early  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  better  knowledge  of  the  earth 
than  tsc  have  done;  for  In  its  beautiful  cosmogony  the 
earthy  revolves,  and  Izanagi's  speur  la  only  Its  upright 

These  views  Dr.  Warren  applies,  by  way  of  illustration 
and  continuation,  to  the  famous  problem  of  the  pillars 
of  A tltts,  which  classic  mythology  represents  as  sup- 
porting the  universe. 

"  They  are  simply  the  nprlght  axes  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Viewed  in  their  relation  to  earth  and  heaven  respectively, 
tbey  are  two;  but  viewed  in  reference  to  the  universe  as 
an  undivided  whole,  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Being 
coincident,  they  nre  truly  oue,  and  yet  they  me  ideally 
separable.  Hence  singular  or  plural  designations  are 
equally  correct  and  equnlly  fitting.  Transpiercing  the 
plot**  at  the  very  'navel  or  centre  of  the  sea,'  Allan's 
iidlar  penetrates  far  derper  than  any  recess  of  the  waters' 
bed,  nod  he  may  well  be  said  to  'know  the  depths  of  the 
whole  sen.'  Or  this  statement  may  have  reference  to 
that  primordial  sea  iu  which  his  pillar  was  standing  wheu 
the  geogouic  and  c<wmogonic  process  be 
sense  how  appropriate  and  slguincaut  would  it  have  been 
if  applied  to  Izanngi ! 

"Atlas's  pillar,  then,  is  the  nxls  of  the  world.  It  U  the 
same  pillar  apostrophized  in  the  Egyptian  document 
known  n-  the  great  Harris  Magic  Papyrus,  in  these  un- 
mistakable words:  'O  long  column,  winch  commences  in 
the  upper  aud  in  the  lower  heavens  1'  It  is,  with  scarce  a 
dotibi.  what  the  same  ancient  people  in  their  Book  of  the 
Dc.nl  m>  happily  styled  '  the  spine  of  the  earth.'  It  is  trie 
Rlj;- Veda's  etltrngtnde  Aeh*e  de*  nnavfhall*am  itieh  dte- 
hrmltn,  nit.  altemdtn, nit  momchtotrdtnden,  dureh  dm  Lav f 

4er  Ztitrn  nicht  abgenutzttn  Wtltrad*.  avf  wtlehem  alls  are,  Madonnas,  with  Saints  and  A  nmls 
Wwrx  «TKut  >,  It  is  the  umbrella-staff  of  Burmese  cos- '  - 
mology,  the  churnln*»-siick  of  India's  gods  and  daemons.  It 
is  the  trunk  of  every  cosinical  tree.  It  is  theTai  Kihof  the 
Chinese  nuiverse;  the  tortoise-piercing  (earth-piercing) 
arrow  of  the  Mongolian  heuvcu-god :  the  spear  of  Iza- 
nagi It  is  the  cord  which  the  ancient  Vedic  bard  saw 
it  retched  from  one  side  of  the  universe  to  the  other.  I- 
it  uot  the  Psalmist's  '  line'  of  the  heavens  which  '  is  gone 
'out  through'  the  very  'earth'  and  on  'to  the  end  ofthe 
world '  ?  It  is  the  Irniinsiil  of  the  Germans,  as  expressly 
recognized  by  Grimm.  It  Is  the  tower  of  Kronos.  It  Is 
the  Talmndtc  pillar  which  conuccts  the  Paradise  celestial 
and  the  Paradise  terrestrial.  | 
"The  studies  already  completed  render  It  certain  that 
listing  systematic  exposition  of  classic  mythology 


ving  some 

in  MS.,  which  were  published  in  1852  by  count  Julius 
de  Cosnac.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Cent  rait,  a.  v.; 
Bvtg.  UniceiselU,  a.  v. 

Cospean  (or  CoBpeatrt,  Philippk  ntc,  a  Flemish 
theologian,  was  born  in  lluinault  in  1508.  He  first 
studied  under  Justus  Lipsiu*,  and  then  went  to  Paris. 
His  poverty  ami  bis  desire  for  knowledge  were  so  great 
that,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  valet  to  the  abbot  of  Kspernon,  afterwards 
cardinal  de  la  Valette.  In  1604  Cospean  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  from  the  Sorbonne,  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Aire  in  IG07,  and  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nantes,  March  17,  1622.  He  had  at  his  accession  a 
very  lively  dispute  with  his  chapter,  relative  to  the 
emoluments  during  the  vacancy.  Cospean  declared 
himself  favorable  to  the  OratoVians  in  their  quarrel 
with  the  Carmelites,  He  was  charged,  in  1627.  bv 
cardinal  Itichelieu,  with  preparing  Francis  of  Mont- 
began,  fn  this  tnorency  for  death.  In  1636  he  was  transferred  to 
mid  It  have  been  (  the  bishopric  of  Lisitux.  He  .lied  at  the  chateau  of 
Loges.  near  Listen x,  in  1646,  leaving,  Oraison  Futubrt, 
auz  Obseques  de  Iltnri  U  Grand  (Paris,  1610)  .—Remon- 
trance  du  CUryi  de  France  uu  Roi:—P,o  I'atre  Berul- 
lio  KpisUdit  A pologeiica  (  Paris,  1 622).  Sec  I  loefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  GentJalt,  s.  v.;  Biog.  L'nictrstUt,  s.  v. 

Cossa,  Frascksco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Ferrara.    He  executed  some  works  at  Bologna,  which 

One  of  I  hem, 

in  the  institute,  is  dated  1474.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Bi»g. 
GMntte,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  /list,  ofthe  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v. 

Cossale  (or  Cozzale  ,  Okazio,  an  Italian  [  aim- 
er, flourished  about  1600.  His  chief  works  are,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  Delia  Grazie.  at 
Brescia;  and  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  Le  Mi- 
racoli.  Cossalc  was  accidentally  killed  by  his  ami, 
about  1610.  See  I  loefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  ofthe  Fine  A  rts,  r.  v. 

Cossart,  Gabriel,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Pontoise  in  1615.  In  1633  he  joined  his  order,  was  for 
some  time  professor  at  Paris,  and  died  Sept.  18,  1674. 
He  is  the  author  of  Parthenii  Patriarchal  Constantino- 


is  to  lie  supplanted  Equally  Interesting  is  the  "question 
of  tbe  adaptation  of  this  reconstruction  of  ancient  cos- 
anology  to  throw  light  ou  early  Hebrew  couceptiona  of 

the  woild  and  of  Sheol."  I  potifmi  Decretum  Synodale  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  Pari*, 

Such  a  radical  reconstruction  of  ancient  cosmology, 1  l6*3)-  He  continued  and  completed  the  famous  col- 
bowever,  requires  further  exposition  and  corroboration  ;  'vc'"0"  «f  councils  commenced  by  abb6  I.abbe,  which 
in  detail  before  the  learned  world  can  be  expected  to  ne  published  in  17  vols,  folio,  with  the  title,  Conciliorum 
adopt  it  generally.  The  Hebrew  notions  eapeciallv,  I  Collectio  Marina  ad  Regit  im  Fditiowm  Fracta,  Studio 
which  are  developed  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  /**«%»  lubbe  et  Gabrirlu  C<*sartii  t  Socittate  Jtsu 
Bible,  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  and  critical  com-  (Pansiis,  1671, 1672).  See  Kobler,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte's 
parison.  This  task 
tbe  scheme  will  perform 


(jecieu  10  a  rigiu  anil  critical  com-   v*  _—"'■■'>  *«•  *»  ««■  «"  «  vizer  u.  v»  eue  s 

we  mav  ho|ie  that  the  author  of  j  Kirchen-Lexikon,  a.  y.;  Biog.  UnirerselU,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
urm  in  due  time.    See  Paeadmk.  \  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 


Cosnac,  Dasiki.  uk,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
the  chateau  of  Cosnac,  in  Limousin,  about  1630.  Being 
destined  from  his  birth  for  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he 
first  pursued  his  studies  at  Brives  and  at  Perigueux, 
and  went,  in  1644,  to  take  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  the  College  of  Navarre.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Paris 
m  1648,  and  his  licensure  two  years  later.  Ilcing  ad- 
mitted, through  the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
to  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  young  as  he  was, 
he  realize  !  the  advantage  thus  acquired,  proving  him- 
self a  man  of  uprightness  and  integrity.  He  appeared 
several  times  in  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  took  part  in 
the  grave  question  of  the  right  of  enjoying  the  reve- 
nues of  vacant  bishoprics,  which  threatened  to  make  a 
schism,  ami  was  one  of  the  French  prelates  who  aided 
most  in  achieving  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
lie  had  charge  of  examining  the  briefs  of  Innocent  XI. 
XII.— I 


Cossart,  Laurent  Joseph,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  Aug.  10,  1753,  at  Cauchy- la-Tour,  near  Lillers. 
After  having  been  master  of  theology  at  the  grand  sem- 
inary of  St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet,  he  was  appointed 
superior  of  the  seminary  of  Si.  Marcellus.  From  this 
he  passed  to  the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  when  he  was  made 
rector  of  Wimille.  Cossart  fell  into  official  difficulties, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Netherlands,  where  Tic- 
found  his  bishop,  who  had  already  preceded  him.  The 
invasion  ofthe  Netherlands  by  the  French  again  driving 
them  forth,  Cossart  went  to  Dusscldorf.  He  died  iu 
1830.  While  at  DUsseldorf  he  published  the  Miroir  du 
Clerge,  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Lvons  and 
Paris  in  1824.  He  also  wrote,  fours  de  Prunes  (1816), 
in  collaboration  with  other  ecclesiasts :— Science  Pra- 
tique du  Catechiste  (1838, 1839).  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginirale,B.x. 

Ccsfilers,(or  Cotsiers),  Jan,  a  reputable  Flemish 
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historical  painter,  wan  born  at  Antwerp  in  1603,  anil 
studied  tinder  Cornelia  de  Vos.  He  execute<l  a  num- 
lier  of  works  Tor  the  churches  in  Flanders,  the  principal 
of  which  arc  '/''„  ,\ativity,  at  Brussels,  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits;  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Urmia,  at  the 
Beguinage;  The  Presentation,  and  a  grand  picture  of 
The  Crucifixion,  in  a  church  at  Mechlin,  lie  was  ap- 
|tointed  director  of  the  academv  at  Antwerp  in  1639,  and 
died  in  1 652.  .See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  its, 
s.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog,  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Cossin,  Loi  ts,  a  French  engraver,  was  born  at 
Troyea  about  1633,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1682.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  principal  plates:  The  Virgin 
Mary ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Suspended  orer  a  Cal- 
dron of  Boiling  Oil  ;  The  Stoning  of  St.  Paul  at  Lustra. 
Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rtst  s.  v.;  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cossius,  Gkokgk  Hobwood, an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  Som- 
erset, in  171*9.  He  was  converted  in  early  life;  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  by  self-culture  and  the  assistance 
uf  his  pastor;  began  preaching  at  Somerton,  and  after- 
wards held  the  pastorate  at  Bower  Hinton,  Martock,  for 
thirty-six  years,  where  he  died,  Jan.  19, 1878.  Mr.  Cos- 
sins  wrote  Fhi  Lij\  of  Rev.  Christopher  Hull,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Bower  Hinton;  and  com- 
piled the  hymn-book  used  by  his  congregation  for  many 
years.    See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  808. 

Costa,  Andrea  da,  a  Portuguese  theologian  and 
musician,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent- 
ury at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  that  city,  Aug.  3, 1650.  He  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  musical  composition  and  the  study  of  the 
harp,  and  was  harpist  to  the  chapel  of  Alfonso  VI  and 
of  Pedro  II.  He  died  suddenly,  July  6,  1685;  but  left 
a  large  number  of  works  in  the  musical  library  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  especially  Masses  and  Da  I'uixao  da 
Dominga  de  Talmas,  etc  See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Ge- 
neralr,  s.  v. 

Costa,  Cesare,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Macerata.  He 
taught  caixm  law  at  Rome,  and  became  successively 
referendary  apostolic  and  archbishop  of  Capua.  He  was 
sent  to  Venice  as  papal  nuncio,  and  died  at  Naples,  Feb. 
12,  1602,  leaving  several  works,  among  which  was  one 
of  considerable  repute,  entitled  I'ariarum  Abiguitatum 
Juris  lib.  Hi  (Venice,  1588  ;  also  In  Otto's  Thesaur.  Juris 
[  Utrecht,  1733  J,  vol.  iv).  See  Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Costa,  Jorge  da,  a  Portuguese  prelate,  was  born 
in  1406  at  Alpedrinha,  a  village  of  the  diocese  of  La 
Guarda;  was  educated  at  Lisbon,  became  a  professor 
there,  and  a  dean  of  the  cathedral ;  eventually  bishop 
of  Evora,  archbishop  of  Liabon,  and  cardinal  in  1476. 
He  removed  to  Rome  in  1487,  and  died  there,  Sept.  19, 
1508.    See  Biog.  Uniterselle,  s.  v. 

Costa,  Lorenzo  {the  Elder),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  about  1450.  Ho  was  instructed 
in  the  school  of  Francesco  Francia,  and  then  went  to 
Bologna.  His  first  work  there  was  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian,  in  tho  church  of  San  Petronio.  He  also 
painted  an  altar-piece,  which  was  considered  very  line. 
He  particularly  excelled  in  his  countenances  of  men,  as 
mav  be  seen  from  those  of  The  A  pottles  at  San  Petronio, 
ami  from  his  St.  Jtron*.  He  died  about  1530.  Sec 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  a>  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Costa,  Manoel  da.   See  Acosta,  Kmmam  kl 

Costa  dan,  Aumionse,  a  French  writer,  was  born 
at  Alans  (Venaissin).  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  be- 
came a  Dominican  monk  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1726,  leaving  sev- 
eral works  on  witchcraft,  etc.,  for  which  sec  Hoefer. 
AW.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 


CostadonL  Giovaxxi  Domknico  (called  A  nseim\ 
an  Italian  theologian  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Venice 
in  1714.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at 
Murano  in  1720,  and  died  at  Venice,  Jnn.  23, 1785.  His 
principal  works  were  upon  Christian  antiquities  and  the 
history  of  religious  orders.  Costsdofti  labored  with  P. 
Mittarelli  in  editing  the  Annates  Canuddu lenses.  See 
Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v.;  Biog.  L'mverseUe, 
s.  v. 

Costaguti,  Vixcexte,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and 
musician,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1613.  He  was  pnH bo- 
notary  to  Urban  VIII,  secretary  of  the  apostolic  court 
of  justice,  and  in  1643  was  made  cardinal-deacon  under 
the  title  of  Santa  Maria  in  Portiru.  He  died  in  1660, 
leaving  Discorso  alle  Musica  (Genoa,  1640):  —  Ap- 
plausi  Poetici  alte  Gloiie  delta  Signora  Ijeonora  Ra- 
roni  (Rome,  1639).    See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  GiniraU, 

8.  V. 

Costanxi,  C.\nu>,  a  very  eminent  Italian  engraver 
on  precious  atones,  son  of  Giovanni  Costanzi,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1703.  He  executed  a  large  number  of 
admirable  works,  among  them  a  copy  of  the  Medusa 
of  Solon.  He  brought  the  art  to  such  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  that  he  gained  a  knighthood  from  the 
king  of  Portugal.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v.;  Biog. 
UniverselU,  s,  v. 

Costard,  George,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Shrew.ibury  about 
1710,  and  graduated  A.M.  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
in  1733.  He  Ix-camc  a  tutor  and  fellow  of  bis  college, 
and  afterwards  vicar  of  Whitchurch,  in  Dorsetshire. 
His  extensive  learning  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  lord-chancellor  Northington,  who  presented  him  to 
the  vicarage  of  Twickenham,  in  Middlesex,  in  1764,  in 
which  charge  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  10, 1782. 
Among  his  publications  were,  Obseixations  Tending  to 
Illustrate  the  Boot:  of  Job  (1714),  also  Dissertationrs 
Critico-Sacra  (  Ox fon I,  1752  ).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
IHct.  a.  v. ;  Alliboue,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthvrs, 
s.  v. 

Coste,  HiKARtos  r»K.  a  French  mission  friar,  was 
born  in  Paris,  Sept.  6, 1595,  of  a  noble  family,  originally 
from  Dauphinc,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  Aug.  22, 
1661,  leaving  several  pious  works  full  of  curious  partic- 
ulars, but  destitute  of  critical  accuracy,  fur  which  set* 
Biog.  Unieersetle,  a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Byyg.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Coster,  Francois,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born 
at  Mechlin  in  1531.  In  1551  he  was  received  into  the 
Jesuit  ranks  by  Ignatius  Loyola  himself.  In  1555  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Cologne, 
and  there  taught  belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and  theol- 
ogy. He  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  mission 
of  propagating  Jesuitism  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  Rbenish  provinces.  He  zealously  combated  the 
Protestants,  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Malleus 
Heereticorum,  He  died  at  Brussels,  Dec.  6, 1619,  leaving 
Responsio  ad  Andream  Call'ntm  Calrinistam  (Cologne, 
1586):  —  Enchiridion  Controversial urn  (in  Latin  and 
Flemish,  ibid.  1600)  .—Epistola  ad  Franciscum  Coma- 
rum,  contra  Anti-Costerum  (ibid.): — Epistola  ad  Carp. 
Grevinchorium  (ibid.) :  —  lustilutionum  Christ  ianarnn 
libri  iv  (Antwerp  and  Cologne,  1604): — Dcmonstrati» 
Veteris  Orthodox*  Fidci,  etc.  (Cologne,  1607): — Respon- 
sio ad  Lucam  Osiamli urn,  etc.  (ibid.  1608),  and  several 
other  works  of  controversy  or  religion,  in  both  Latin 
and  Flemish.  See  Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog.  GinsUale,  a.  v.; 
Wctzcr  u.  Wclte,  Kirchen-Uxihon,  S.  v. 

Coster,  Jean  (called  Columba,  from  his  gentle- 
new),  a  Belgian  commentator,  was  born  at  Louvain  in 
1515.  He  was  prior  of  t  he  canons-regular  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  that  city,  and  died  there,  March  9, 1559,  leaving 
editions  and  annotations  of  various  Cbarch  fathers,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  .Yorir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v.:  Jocher, 

a,  v. 
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•  Flemish  theologian,  waa 
inn  at  Alost,  became  master  of  art*  in  1561,  and  after- 
wards curate  of  Oudcnarde,  where  he  died,  June  10, 
16*0.  leaving  a  history  of  the  Catholics  in  heretical 
cine*,  under  the  title,  De  Fxitu  AZgypti  et  Fuga  Halty- 
b*is  (Douay,  15*)).  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v.;  Jocher,  A  Wjrmeines  Getehrten-Uxikon,  a,  v. 

Cost er dine,  Robert,  an  English  Wesley  an  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Flixton,  near  Manchester,  in  October, 
1726.  He  was  converted  under  John  Nelson;  was  a 
local  preacher  five  years,  and  in  1764  was  appointed 
to  the  Kpworth  Circuit.  He  was  persecuted  much, 
but  his  sermons  had  mighty  effect.  He  also  labored 
at  Keighley,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Wcd- 
ncsburv,  etc.  He  died  March  16, 1812.  He  was  a  man 
of  patience  and  self-sacrifice.  See  We$L  Meth.  Maga- 
time,  1814,  p.  161. 

Costere  is  a  mediaeval  term  for  the  side-hangings 
which,  suspended  on  rods,  anciently  enclosed  the  altar, 
or,  stretched  upon  frames,  stood  at  either  etui,  to  protect 
the  lighted  tapers  from  draughts. 

Coston.  Zara  Halk,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Litchfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
6. 1793.  He  experienced  conversion  at  the  age  of  scv- 
i ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1820,  and  admitted 
the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1821)  he  was  transferred 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  it  served  the 
permitted,  until  1858,  when  he  be- 
came superannuated,  and  continued  to  sustain  that  re- 
lation to  the  cloee  of  his  life,  June  3,  1874.  Mr.  Cos- 
n>n  waa  amiable,  a  universal  favorite,  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  a  preacher  of  ordinary  abilities.  See  Min- 
ute* of  A  nnunt  Confeimces,  1875,  p.  35 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,*.*. 

Cot  (or  Cotusi.  Saint,  an  early  martyr,  was  n 
friend  of  St.  Priscus,  and  when  the  latter  was  behead- 
ed, by  order  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  Cot  seized  the 
head  and  ran  into  the  forest.    Being  pursued  by  the 

•man  » ddiers,  he  was  overtaken  and  beheaded,  in  273. 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  preserved  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Priscus  from  which  place  John  Baillet,  bishop  of 
Auxerre.  exhumed  it,  Nov.  19, 1480,  and  exposed  it  for 
public  veneration.  According  to  the  Bibliotheque  Sa- 
nie,  little  is  known  definitely  of  this  man.  yet  his  re- 
mains may  be  seen  at  Notre  Dame,  and  his  festival  is 
celebrated  with  that  of  St.  Priscus,  May  26.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, .Vowr.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Cotbat  is  the  discourse  with  which  the  imaums 
among  the  Saracens  were  wont  to  commence  the  public 
prayers  on  Friday.  It  consisted  of  expressions  of 
to  God  and  to  Mohammed,  and  was  first  intro- 
by  the  Prophet.  In  ancient  times  the  caliph, 
in  white,  used  to  pronounce  the  cotbat  in  |>er- 
aon,  a  ceremony  which  waa  considered  a  mark  of  sov- 
ereignty. It  generally  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
caliph.    See  Gardner,  Faith*  o  f  the  World,  a.  v. 

Cote,  C.  H.  ().,  M.D.,  a  Canadian  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Montreal  in  1808.  He  received  a  colle- 
giate education,  studied  medicine,  and  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  LAcadie  in  1831,  but  in 
1833  removed  to  Napierville.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  1836,  but 
eventually  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection 
of  1*37  and  1838,  went  into  exile,  and  for  several  years 
resided  in  the  United  States.  He  had  been  brought 
np  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  waa  converted  in  June, 
1841.  He  then  began  to  preach,  spending  two  years 
at  Chazy.  where  a  number  of  F'rench  Canadians  had 
settled.  As  the  result  of  hia  labors,  about  fifty  converts 
were  made  from  Romanism.  He  removed,  in  the  fall 
of  1843,  to  St.  Pie.  and,  amid  much  opposition,  went 
forward  in  hia  work,  in  which  he  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  success.  A  Church  was  formed  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  Aug.  28, 
1844.    When  he  left  there  in  1848,  upwards  of  two 


hundred  persons  had  been  converted.  Dr.  Cote  spent 
some  time  in  the  I'nited  Slates,  raising  funds  for 
the  Grand  Lignc  Mission,  and  then  returned  to  the 
field  of  his  labors,  taking  charge  of  the  mission  sta- 
tion at  St.  Mary's.  Here  a  Church  was  about  to  be 
formed,  made  up  of  converts  from  Romanism,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  pastor,  but  w  bile  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  I^amoille  Baptist  Association  at  Hinea- 
burg.  Sept.  18, 1850,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  died 
Oct.  4  following.  The  only  publications  of  special  in- 
terest which  were  the  product  of  his  pen  were  a  trans- 
lation into  French  of  Pcngilly's  Scripture  Guide  on 
Baptism,  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  and  some  other  small  works  for  the  instruction 
and  benefit  of  his  fellow  -countrymen.  Sec  English 
Baptist  Magazine,  1851,  p.  1.    (J.*C  S.) 

CoteUe  (de  la  liUmdiniire),  Pikrrk  Jacqiks.  a 
French  theologian,  was  l>orn  at  Laval  about  1709.  He 
was  at  first  rector  of  Soulaines,  in  Anjou,  next  vicar- 
general  of  Blois,  and  superior  of  the  priests  of  Mt.  Va- 
lerien.  He  added  ten  volumes  to  the  Conferencej  Fc- 
clesiastiaues  du  Jfiocise  d' Angers  of  Bobin, in  return  for 
which  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  voted  him  an  an- 
nual pension  of  one  hundred  pistoles.  Moultrot  has  re- 
produced it  in  his  Defense  du  Second  Ordre.  CoteUe 
died  in  1795.    See  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  GineraU,  a.  v. 

Cotereau  (or  Cottereau),  Claihk,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Tours  in  the  1 6th  century. 
He  entered  holv  orders,  and  became  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,'  where  he  died  about  1560.  He  was 
learned  in  philology  and  canon  law.  and  left  several 
minor  treatises,  for  which  see  Biog.  I'uicerselie,  a.  v. 

Coteree,  Jkax,  a  F'rench  preacher,  was  born  at 
Rheims,and  lived  in  1598.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  the  So r bonne,  taught  at  Douay. 
and  became  canon  of  Toumny.  He  wrote  seven  vol- 
umes of  F'rench  sermons,  whit  It  were  published  from 
1573  to  1593.    Sec  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Ring.  Genh  ale,  a,  v. 

Cotes,  Roger,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  math- 
ematician, philosopher,  and  astronomer,  waa  bom  July 
10, 1682,  at  Burbage,  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at 
Leicester  School,  St.  Paul's  School,  I  Ion,  and  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  w  here  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1705.  In  January,  1706,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy,  took  orders  in  1713,  and  the  same  year 
published  at  Cambridge  the  second  edition  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Mathematica  Principia.  He  left  at  his  death 
some  admirable  tracts.  He  died  June  5,  1716.  Sec 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s,  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cothman.  Joiiaxn,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Herford,  Westphalia,  in  1595,  studied 
at  Giessen  and  Rostock,  was  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  at  Rostock  in  1650, 
leaving  IHssertatio  de  Prasentia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Christi  in  Sacrosancta  Fucharistia :—  Desiructio  Fun~ 
damenti  Pupatus,  contra  SchiUerum :  —  De  Conjugio 
Compririt/norum.  See  Hoefer,  A  owe.  Biog.  Ginerale, 
a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-lAtHkon,  s.  v. 

Cothurno,  Bartolommko  dki,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Genoa,  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  which  he  abandoned  in  order 
to  become  a  Franciscan.  His  merit  raised  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Gene*.  Pope  Urban  VI  appointed 
him,  Sept.  16,  1378,  cardinal  -  priest,  with  the  title  of 
Santo  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.  Some  years  after,  Urban, 
then  at  war  with  the  king  of  Naples,  Charles  Durazzo, 
feared  a  conspiracy  among  the  cardinals  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  at  the  denunciation  of  Prignani, 
his  nephew,  Jan.  11,  1385,  caused  Cothurno  to  be  ar- 
rested at  Lucera,  together  with  five  other  princes  of 
the  Church,  and  after  cruelly  torturing  him,  threw  him 
into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned,  in  December,  1385. 
Cothurno  wrote,  Dost  ilia  Sermonum  Sacrorum  .—Cow- 
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mentarui  Sopra  Caniicum  Canticarum :  —  and  some 
other  religious  works.  See  Hotter,  A  our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  a.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  llyemeine$  Gelehtien-I^xikon,  s.  v. 

Cotignola,  Francesco  da  (called  Marcketi  or 
Zanganelli),  an  Italian  painter,  who  resided  chiefly  at 
Parma,  flourished  about  1518,  and  studied  under  Ron- 
dinello.  He  painted  a  number  of  historical  works  for 
the  churches,  the  best  of  which  are  The  Raising  of 
iMzarus,  at  Parma,  and  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  at 
Faenza.  See  Hoeter,  Aro«r.  BUtg,  Ginirale^  s.  v. ; 
Spoon  er,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cotignon,  Michel,  a  French  theologian,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  chief 
priest  of  Never*,  and  wrote  Catalogue  Historial  des 
Eveques  de  Xerers  (Paris,  1616).  See  Hoeter,  A'oi/r. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cot  in.  Charles,  a  French  preacher  and  writer,  also 
counsellor  and  almoner  of  the  king,  was  horn  in  Paris 
in  1604.  Being  appointed  in  1660  to  the  canonship  of 
Bayeux,  he  took  possession,  but  resigned  it  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  May  3, 1655,  he  was  made  n  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and,  although  ridiculed  by  Boi- 
leau  and  Moliere,  was  admitted  to  the  best  literary 
society  of  the  day.  He  died  in  January,  1682.  Some 
of  his  works  are,  Meditations  sur  lea  Lecons  de  Timbres, 
etc.  (Paris,  1684):— La  Vraie  Philosophie  des  Principes 
du  JWe(ibid.  1646):-7r«M  de  FA  me  Immortelle 
(1655):— Poesies  Chretietmes  (1657):— La  Pastorale 
Sacrie  (first  in  proac,  then  in  verse;  one  of  his  most 
important  works)  .—(Furies  Melees  (1659).  See  H<»c- 
ter,  AW.  Biog.  Gener  ate,  a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
a.  v. 

Cotolendl,  [QUACK,  a  French  missionary  and  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Brignoles,  March  24,  1630.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Aix,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Rome,  returned 
to  Aix,  where  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  was 
appointed  rector  of  Sainte- Marguerite.  He  left  this 
post  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  missions,  and  on  his 
return  to  Home  was  appointed  by  pope  Alexander 
VII  preacher  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  and,  among 
other  places,  at  Dreux.  He  became  titular  bishop  of 
Metellopolis,  and  ad  interim  filled  the  episcopal  see 
of  Chartres.  He  then  received  letters  giving  him 
the  authority  of  apostolic -vicar  for  the  mission  of 
Nankin,  Northern  China,  Corca,  and  Tartary.  He 
returned  to  Marseilles  with  three  priests  who  were 
to  be  his  companions;  rial  ltd  Malta,  Alexandrettn, 
Aleppo,  and  arrived  at  Mazulipitam;  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  India,  and  introduced  himself  as  a 
physician.  This  gained  for  him  confidence,  which 
aided  him  in  his  work  as  missionary,  and  he  made 
numerous  proselytes.  But  fatigue  and  change  of  cli- 
mate were  too  much  for  his  health,  and  he  died  at 
Palacol  (East  Indies),  Aug.  10,  1662.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Goa,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  wrote,  !**>  de  Saint-Gaetan  .'—also  addi- 
tions to  the  Chrorn'ques  of  Ganticr,  and  several  religious 
works.    See  Hoeter,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cotton.  Victor,  a  French  Benedictine  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Rheims  in  1614. 
His  diligence  as  a  student  reflected  honor  upon  his 
order,  and  he  wrote  the  history  of  several  abl>eys,  espe- 
cially those  of  St.  Germain  of  Anxerre,  and  St.  Bene- 
dict-on-the-Loire,  which  remain  in  MS.  He  died  March 
10. 1674,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Riipuer,  of  which  he  was 
prior.    See  Hoeter,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cotta  was  an  Italian  tunicle  of  linen  reaching  to 
the  knees.  Ducangc  says  it  waa  a  closed  circular  sur- 
plice. 

Cotta.  an  abbot,  attested  a  charter  of  Suaebraed, 
king  of  the  East -Saxons,  June  13,  A.D.  704.  Sec 
Smith,  LHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cotta,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 

12,  1701.    He  studied  in 


his  native  city;  went  to  Jena, where  he  was  added  to 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  1728;  travelled  through 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France;  on  his  return 
to  Germany  in  1734  was  appointed  titular  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Tubingen;  in  1735  taught  theology  at 
Gfrttingen  as  fellow,  and  was  titular  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages;  in  1739  returned  to  Tubingen,  in 
order  to  teach  theology,  poetry,  and  philosophy ;  after- 
wards occupied  other  high  positions  as  instructor;  and 
died  Dec  31,  1779.  His  principal  works  are,  Them-tta 
Miscellanea  (Tubingen,  1718): — Allerneueste  Uistorit 
der  theologischen  Gtlthrsamktit  (ibid.  1722): — De  Orir 
gint  Masora  (ibid.  1726):— De  Probabilismo  Morttli 
(Jena,  1728) :— Traiti  de  la  Probability  (Rheitns  or 
Amsterdam,  1732)  :  —  De  FullUtili  Pontifcis  Romani 
A  uctorilate  (i/cvden,  eod.)  -.—Flaeii  Josephi  sdmmtliche 
Werke  (Tubingen,  1735) :— De  Situ  Inauguration^  apud 
Ilebraos  (ibid.  1737)  : — Ecclesice  Romana  de  Attritione 
et  Contriiione  Contentio  (ibid.  1739):— De  Constitution- 
ibus  Apostolicis  (ibid.  1746):-Z><  Cu//u  Adoratumis 
(ibid.  1765): — De  Jure  Dorendi  in  Conrentibus  Sacris 
(ibid.  1756):— De  Constitution  Theologian  (ibid.  1759): 
— De  Variis  Theohgim  Speciebus  (ibid,  eod.)  :-De  Re- 
ligione  in  Genere  ac  Spedatim  Saturali  (ibid.  1761): — 
De  Religvme  Gentili  (ibid,  cod.) : — De  Religione  Revelata 
(ibid,  eod.) : — De  Rtligiime  Mahommedica  (ibid,  cod.): 
—  De  Vita  ABtelWU  (ibid.  1770).  See  Hoeter,  .Vour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Doring,  Itie  gtlehrten  Thetdogen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Cotte.  Robert  i»k,  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1657.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Louis  XIV,  who  made  him 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  died  in  1735. 
See  Hoeter,  AWr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Cotton.  James  L.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Edgecombe 
County,  N.  C,  June  1,  1817.  He  was  remarkable  in 
eat  ly  lite  for  his  purity  of  character,  tender  sensibilities, 
and  ardent  feelings;  developed  rapidly  in  mental  cult- 
ure, and  became  a  complete  English  scholar;  expe- 
rienced religion  in  his  young  manhood,  and  in  1815  en- 
tered the  Alabama  Conference;  passed  up  through  all 
the  grades  of  circuit  rider,  station  preacher,  and  pre- 
siding elder,  until  his  death,  in  1872  or  1873.  Dr.  Cot- 
ten  possessed  a  powerful  and  well-cultured  intellect,  an 
imperial  imagination,  an  unquenchable  zeal, 
amiable  disposition.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
ences  of  the  M.  F.  Church  South,  1873,  p.  827. 

Cotter,  Robert  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Hall  County,  (Ha., 
April  11,1826.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  received  n  very  limited  education,  was  «ev- 
naj  years  class-leader  and  exhorter,  and  finally,  in  1854, 
entered  the  Georgia  Conference.  He  continued  his  min- 
isterial labors  until  his  death,  May  6. 1863.  Mr.  Cotter 
was  a  simple,  earnest  preacher.  See  Minute*  <\f  A  miual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  F.  Church  South,  1863,  pi  454. 

Cottereau,  Claude.   Sec  Coterkac 

Cottereau  (de  Coudrag),  Jeau  Baptiate  Ar- 
maud,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Tours,  Jan. 
25,  1697.  He  was  curate  of  Donnc-Marie-cn-Montois. 
president  of  the  ecclesiastical  conferences,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Villcfranche.  He  died  in  1770, 
leaving  a  few  fugitive  pieces,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Cotterel,  Alexis  Francois,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  curate  of  Saint-Laurent  of  Paris, 
and  royal  censor,  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1776,  leaving 
some  discourses  and  dissertations,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 

A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cot  tides  (or  Quottidius),  a  deacon  and  martyr 
in  Cappadocia,  is « 
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his  first  public  appointment  j  was  bor"  at  Nestle,  in  Fores,  in  1564.  H 
to  the  Cook's  Company;  in   Vni*  and  "Ottlgea,  went  to  Turin,  and  thci 


Cotting,  John  l:t  i  n  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Congregational  minister  and  physicist,  was  born 
iu  Acion.  Mass.,  in  1784.  He  waa  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  the  medical  school  of  Dartmouth  College; 
was  ordained  about  1810;  became  very  noted  for  his 
manufacture  of  chemical  compounds  used  iu  the  war  of 
1412  by  a  company  iu  Boston  ;  was  made  professor  of 
il  sciences  iu  Amherst  College  at  the  close  of  the 
r,  preaching  meantime  in  the  vicinity;  subsequently 
became  professor  of  chemistry  iu  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Institute:  in  1835  removed  to  Augusta,  (ia.;  entered 
u|iou  a  geoIt>gical  and  agricultural  survey,  at  first  of 
Burke  and  Kichland  counties,  then  of  the  entire  state: 
and  finally  retired  to  Milledgcville,  where  he  spent  his 
latter  years,  and  died,  Oct.  13,  1807.  I)r.  Colling  pre- 
pared text-books  of  ability  and  popularity  on  both  chem- 
istry and  geology.  See  A ppletons  A  unual  Cyclop.  1867, 
p.  580. 

Cottingham,  Lewis  Nicholas,  a  reputable  Eng- 
lish architect,  was  born  in  1787.  iu  Suffolk.  He  went 
Ui  London,  and  was  employed  by  a  skilful  architect  and 
surveyor.  He  commenced  his  professional  career  in 
1814.    In  18*22  he  received 

a*  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Look's  L'ompany 
18*25  was  ap|Miiiited  architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Koch 
ester;  in  1829  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  and  in  1833  was  intrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  St.  Albans  abbey  church.  He  was  af- 
terwards employed  iu  the  restoration  of  a  number  of 
churches  and  cathedrals  in  England  and  Ireland.  He 
died  about  1847.  See  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  Bartholomew  of,  a  monk  of  Norwich. 
England,  wrote:  Annates  Fcclesia  Norwiccnsis,  1042- 

1295,  et  Historia  dr  Fpiscopis  .Vonr.,  ad  an.  1299:  

Accedeunt  Continuatio  Historia  ad  an.  1446,  et  Successio 
Fpiscoporum  et  Priorum.  Sec  Wharton,  A  nglia  San  a ; 
Alliboue,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Cotton,  Henry,  an  English  prelate  of  the  first 
part  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Warblington, 
Hampshire,  being  a  son  of  sir  Kichard  Col  ton,  privy- 
cnuncillor  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  preferred  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
(his  godmother)  bish  op  of  Salisbury,  Nov.  12,  1598,  at 
the  same  time  that  William  Cotton,  of  another  family, 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  queen  merrily  saying 
that  *'she  hoped  that  now  she  had  well  cottoned  the 
west/*  He  died  Mav  7,  1615.  Sec  Fuller.  Worthies 
oft.nyLtmi  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  1 1. 

Cotton,  John  (I),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Boston,  March  13,  1640.  He  was  pastor  at 
Mymouth,  Ma**_  from  June  30,  1669,  to  Oct.  5,  1697; 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  from  1664  to  1667;  and  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  from  1698  until  his  death,  Sept.  18. 1699.  He 
rendered  great  assistance  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  at  Mnr- 
iha's  Vineyard ;  frequently  preached  to  the  Indians  at 
Plymouth,  and  revised  and  corrected  Eliot's  Indian  Bible, 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1685.  Sec  Drake,  A  mer.  Biog. 
«.  v. ;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  John  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
about  1693.  He  was  pastor  at  Newton,  Mass., 
and  died  in  1757.  He  published  several  Sermons.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Cotton,  John  (3),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  about  1712,  and  waa  first  pastor  at  Halifax,  Mass. 
He  died  in  1789.  He  published  two  Sermons  (1757). 
See  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Bnt.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Cotton,  John  Wallace,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  May  30,  1801.  He  "was 
(inverted  in  early  youth,  joined  the  Wesleyans,  became 
a  local  preacher,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  City-road 
Circuit.  At  the  request  of  Kichard  Wataon,  he  offered 
himself  to  the  Church  for  its  ministry  in  18*27.  He  la- 
bored faithfully  in  hia  appointments,  and  waa  a  pains- 


taking and  earnest  preacher.  In  1863  he  retired  to 
Lewisham,  where  he  died,  May  9, 1881.  See  Minutes  of 
the  Brii.  Coherences,  1881,  p.*43. 

Cotton,  Joseph,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Derby,  Feb.  24,  1810,  and  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kev.  J.  (J.  Pike,  under  whom  he  was  con- 
verted and  baptized.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  un- 
der the  Kev.  Thomas  Stevenson,  at  Loughborough.  He 
was  successively  pastor  at  Isleham,  Barton,  Holbeacb, 
and  Woodhouae  Eaves,  and  in  each  place  his  earnest 
effort*  to  do  good  were  great  I  v  bleaaed.  He  died  Nov. 
19,  1868. 

Cotton,  Josiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  a 
son  of  Kev.  Kolnnd  Cotton,  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and 
great  grandson  of  Kev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1722;  was  or- 
dained at  Providence,  R.  L,  Oct.  28,  1728;  installed  at 
Woburn,  July  15,  1747 ;  at  Sardown,  Nov.  28,  1759,  and 
died  May  27,  1780,  aged  seventy- eight  years.  See 
Spray  ue,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  301. " 

Cotton  (or  Coton),  Pierre,  a  French  theologian, 

He  st u.lied  in 
re  joined  the 

Jesuit  order,  against  the  wishes  of  his  father.  After 
staying  some  time  at  Milan,  Bone,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  preached  with  suc- 
cess, was  received  at  the  court,  and  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Henry  IV,  whom  he  accom  {tallied  in  his  trav- 
els as  confessor.  Cotton  refused  the  archbishopric  of 
Aries  and  the  cardinalate.  At  ihe  lime  of  the  murder 
of  Henry  by  Kavaillac,  May  14,  1610,  Cotton  attempted 
i  to  defend  his  order  from  the  accusations  made  against 
« hem,  by  a  work  entitled  Lettre  Heclaratoire  de  la  Doc- 
trine  des  Peres  Jesuitts  (Paris,  1610).  When  Albert  of 
Lu  ynes  became  strongly  influential  with  Iannis,  Cotton 
retired  from  the  court,  and  went  to  visit  the  house  of  the 
novices  of  his  order  at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  missionary 
work  iu  Ihe  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  At  length 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  preached  before  the  king. 
He  died  in  that  city,  March  19,  1626.  Besides  the 
above,  Cotton  wrote:  Institution  Catholique,  in  op|M»si- 
lion  to  Cah  'ni'n  Instil ulums  .  —  Geneve  Plagiaire, against 
the  (ieneva  Bible  translation  (Paris,  1618),  which  called 
forth  a  rejoinder  by  B.  Turretin  \—I){f'tnse  de  la  Fidtlili 
des  Traductions  de  la  Bible  Failes  a  Geneve  ((ieneva, 
JG19):  — .SVrooN  aur  Us  Principales  et  Plus  Pifficil.s 
Matieres  de  Lt  Foi  (Paris).  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

CottOD,  Stephen,  an  English  martyr,  was  one  of 
six  who  were  burned  at  Brentford,  seven  miles  from 
London,  July  14,  1558,  for  faithful  adherence  to  Christ 
and  his  cause.    Sec  Fox,  A  i  ts  and  Monuments,  viii,  479. 

Cotton,  Thomas,  an  English  Presbyterian,  bom 
at  Workby,  near  Kotherham,  in  1653,  was  educated 
by  four  eminent  tutors,  and  took  his  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh University  iu  1677.  Owing  to  the  persecutions 
prevailing,  Sunday  service  was  long  held  in  his  father's 
house.  He  then  travelled  for  three  years  with  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
was  for  a  time  a  tutor,  and  chaplain  to  Lady  Kussell. 
He  had  a  church  iu  St.  (iilcs  parish  for  some  years,  but 
it  suffered  severely  in  the  Sacheverel  riots,  iu  1709,  and 
he  had  to  flee  for  safety.  He  was  one  of  the  non-sub- 
scribing members  at  the  Sailers'  Hall  synod,  1719.  He 
died  at  Hampstead,  in  1730,  much  loved  and  esteemed. 
He  published  one  Sermon  (1702).  Sec  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iv,  376. 

Cotton,  Ward,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  Masa.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1793;  was  ordained  pastor  of  Ihe  church  in 
Boylston,  June  7,  1797;  dismissed  June  22,  1825,  and 
died  in  1843.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Put- 
pit,  i,  574. 

Cotton,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
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first  part  ofihe  17th  century,  was  boni  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Queen s  College,  Cambridge,  preferred  by  Eliz- 
abeth to  be  archdeacon  of  Lewes  and  canon  residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Kxeter  Nor.  12, 
165*8.  He  is  credited  by  Fuller  with  having  plucked 
up  the  seeds  of  nonconformity  sowed  in  his  diocese  by 
Snape,  of  Jersey.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  162).  He 
was  father  of  Edward  Cotton,  D.I).  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nultall),  ii,358. 

Cottret,  Pif.rrk  Maris,  a  French  prelate,  was 
U.rn  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  May  8,  1768.  Having 
completed  his  classical  studies  at  Saintc-Uarbe,  he  en- 
tered the  seminary  of  St.  Louis  of  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  l78o.  In  April,  1791,  he  was  called  to  the  priest- 
hood, privately  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Olcrou,  and 
allowed  to  depart  in  disguise.  He  went  to  Ghent, 
where  he  remained  as  chaplain  of  the  cathedral  until 
June,  1794.  Then,  after  taking  refuge  for  some  time 
in  several  cities  of  Germany,  he  resided  at  Fritzlau,  and 
thence  went  to  Arolsen  as  private  tutor.  After  a  pro- 
longed sojourn  at  Frankfort-on-t he-Main,  he  returned  to 
France  in  October,  1800.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chapel  of  Sannois,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency; 
in  1806  rector  of  Boissy-Sainte-lveger,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing returned  to  Paris.  He  now  became  connected 
with  the  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Journal  de  f  Em- 
pire. He  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  the  facul- 
ty of  theology  in  1809,  honorary  canon  of  Notre-Damc 
of  Paris,  and  vicc-promotcr-gcncral  of  the  diocese,  in 
1811;  was  invested  with  a  canonship  in  1812;  later 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  small  seminary  of  Paris. 
In  1823  he  accompanied  cardinal  Clermont -Tonnerrc 

to  Rome.    I       XII  appointed  him  titular  bishop  of 

Carystus,  and  canon  of  the  first  order  of  the  chapter 
of  St.  Denis.  He  retired  to  the  diocese  of  Versailles, 
and  was  thence  ap|»ointcd  to  the  sec  of  Ilcauvnis,  Dec. 
27.  1837.  lie  died  at  Beauvais,  Nov.  13,  1*11.  He- 
aides  his  work  for  the  G'izetit  de  France  ami  the  Bi- 
ographic Uniwsellc  of  the  Michaud  brothers,  Cottret 
wrote,  from  1822  to  1827,  a  number  of  articles  upon 
literary  and  religious  matters  in  the  Tablrtles  dit  Clrrgi, 
and  the  Union  Ecclisutstique  published  several  letters 
of  this  prelate.  He  also  wrote:  Consult  ration*  sur 
VElat  uctuel  de  la  Religion  Catholique  en  France  ei  sur 
Us  Moyens  de  la  Ritahtir  (Paris,  1815) : — Discours  sur 
la  Religion  Considered  comme  une  Sicessiti  de  la  So- 
did  (1823):— also  an  edition  of  the  Declaration  du 
Clergi  de  France  de  1682  (Paris,  1811).  See  Hocfer, 
Now.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

CoturiiiB,  Julius  C«s.\it,  a  German  theologian  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  who  lived  near  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  wrote,  Epitomt  Controrersiarum  (Munich, 
1613) :— A  n  Quins  in  sua  Fule  Salrari  Possit  (Meissen, 
1645).    See  Hocfer,  Nam,  Itiog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Cotys  (or  Cotytto),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a 
Thraeian  goddess,  w  hose  worship,  like  that  of  Cybcle, 
was  held  with  noise  and  tumult,  and  led  finally  to  licen- 
tiousness. In  later  times  she  was  also  honored  in  Cor- 
inth, Athens,  and  Sicily. 

Couard,  Christian  Lcnwio,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  nt  Berlin,  April  11,  1793, 
became  doctor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Georges,  in 
the  same  city,  and  died  there,  Dec.  23,  1865.  He  pub- 
lished, Predigten  fiber  gewohnliche  Peril-open  und  Frtie 
Texte  (Berlin,  1824 ;  3d  ed.  1851)  l-Dtr  rerlorene  Suhn, 
(ibid.  1831 )  -.—Fruligtcn  utter  die  Belxhrung  des  A postels 
Paulus  (ibid.  1833): — Simon  Petrus,  der  Apostel  des 
llerm  (ibid.  1836, 2  vols.)  i—Sammlung  ton  Casualreden 
ausfruherer  und  neuestrr  Zeit  (Potsdam,  1850,  1858,  2 
vols.) : — Ecangelische  Xeugnisse  in  Pretligten  (ibid.  1865- 
60, 3  vols.).  See  Winer.  Ilandbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  ii,  27, 
101, 120, 121, 148;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  247.    (Ii  P.) 

Couch,  Ezkkiel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Pendleton  District, 
S.  O,  Nov.  1, 1805.  He  was  converted  in  1824 ;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1836;  joiued  the  Memphis  Conference  in 


1 1840;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  elder  in  1813. 
In  1847  he  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  MUsion  Con- 
ference; from  1865  to  1857  was  superinteudeut  of  the 
Colbert  Institute  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation ;  in  1857  was 
transferred  to  the  East  Texas  Conference;  in  1864  was 
a  su|>en»umerary,  but  was  made  effective  the  following 
year;  from  i860  to  1871  was  superannuate*! ;  again 
made  effective  in  1872,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
obliged  again  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  a  conse- 
crated, zealous,  and  faithful  minister,  kind  and  cordial. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  203. 

Couche,  Marc,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Besaneon.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  of  St. 
Vannc  at  Luxeuil,  June  10, 1683,  then  taught  theology, 
and  became  prior  of  Mont  -  Koland.  He  died  about 
1751,  leaving,  Priceptes  (Tune  Rtligieuse : —Commentaria 
Theologica  in  Summam  Diet  Thomee: — Ikfensio  Decre- 
torum  Pontificiorum  circa  Regulas  3forum: — Philoso- 
phic cum  Theologia  Christiana  Coimexio  :—Ad  Pro- 
legomena Saneta  Scriptures  Rreris  Mttnuductio: — Apo- 
loffie  des  Princi/mux  Points  de  la  Doctrine  de  Saint- 
Thomas:—  U  Vrai  Centon  Thhlogique  Ojtposl  an 
Faux:  —  I 'Art  de  Virre  Heurenx  dans  une  Comma - 
nauti  Religieuse,  and  some  treatises  upon  questions  of 
the  time,  remaining  in  MS.  See  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog. 
Gintrale,  s.  v. 

Coucher  is  a  name  for  (I)  a  register  or  account 
book  ;  (2)  a  church  book  couched,  or  lying,  on  the  chan- 
cel desk.    See  Coi.LKCTARtraT. 

Coucy,  Jean  Charles,  comte  de,  a  French  theo- 
logian and  prelate,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Eacordal 
(Rethclois),  Sept.  2;),  1745.  He  was  successively  vicar- 
general  of  Rheims,  canon  of  that  city  (1773),  almoner 
of  the  queen  (1776),  abbot  of  Iny  (1777),  and  bishop  of 
Iji  Rochellc  (Jan.  3,  1790).  Under  the  Revolution  he 
retired  to  Spain,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims  (1817),  where  he  died, 
March  10,  1824.  He  wrote  a  Protestation  AiUressir  a 
ISe  VII  (1802).  See  Hocfer,  A  oar.  lti,»j.  GhtiroU, 
a.  v. 

Coucy,  Robert  de,  a  French  architect,  who  died 
at  RhcilM  about  13(H),  had  chief  charge  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  tire  in  1210.  In  1297  he  completed  the  or- 
namentation of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicaise.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v;  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog. 
Gintrale,  a.  v. 

Coudon,  Josem,  A.M.,  a  minister  of  the  Pmtest- 
ant  Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Anna|tolis, 
Md.  lie  became  lay  reader  in  North  Elk  Parish  in 
1782,  having  previously  been  principal  of  the  Free 
School  in  Kent  County,  which,  in  1783,  became  Wash- 
ington College.  As  a  lay  member  of  the  convention 
of  the  diocese  he  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  Pnrf- 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  after  the  Revolution.  In  1787 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  at  the  age  of  fotty-five,  became 
rector  of  North  Elk  Parish,  and  died  there  in  April. 
1792.    Sec  Sprague,  .4  unals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  312. 

Condi  ette.  CiiRiSToritR,  a  learned  French  publi- 
cist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1701,  became  a  priest  in  1725. 
and  joined  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however,  an  opponent 
of  the  bull  t'uigmitus,  and  being  persecuted  by  the  cler- 
ical party,  was  imprisoned  in  1735  at  Vincenne*,  and 
again  in  1738,  in  the  Bastile.  Being  noted  for  hi*  <»p- 
|»osition  to  the  Jesuits,  he  was  appointed  in  1762  to  ex- 
amine their  institutions  and  affairs.  He  died  at  Paris 
Aug.  4,  1774,  leaving,  among  other  works.  Dissertatum 
sur  les  Bulies  Crmtre  Baius  (Utrecht,  1737,  2  vols.):— 
Histoire  Gintrale  de  hi  Compagnie  de  Jesus  (Amsterdam. 
1761-67,  6  vols.).  See  Jocher,  Allgfmeinrs  Gflehrtrn. 
Isxikon,  s.  v. ;  Sour.  IHction.  Historique ;  Winer,  Han  i 
bach  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  649,  722;  Biog.  UnirerselU,  s.  T.; 
I  laefcr,  Souc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Co  net  (Lat.  Coeetus},  Jaoqies,  a  French  Reformed 
theologian,  was  burn  at  Paris  hi  1546.  Being  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  had  to  leave  his 
country,  and  on  his  way  to  Basle  in  1577  held  a  con- 
troversy with  Faust  us  Socinus,  against  whom  he  wrote 
his  /to  Satisfadiont  Christi.  In  158M  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Basle,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  18, 1608.  Resides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote,  Reponse  a  Ceux  qui  Croient  Presence  du  Corjis 
de  Christ  dan*  la  Cine  (1588) :  —  Reponset  Chrjfiemes 
a  Uscal/e  (1593)  .-ApoLyia  de  Justificatione  (1694)  :- 
Traili  de  la  Predestination  (1599)  '.—Confirmee  Faitr  a 
Sancy  ( 1600) Tt aili  du  Christianisme  (1602).  See 
Haag,  Franc*  Protestant*  ;  Bulletin  du  Protestantisme 
Francois,  xii,  265  sq.;  xvi,  353  so,. ;  Chretien  Ecangj- 
liqne,  1868,  p.  135-140;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Uxiktm,  a.  v. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyctop.  des  Sciauxs  Re- 
ligirutet,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Coughei),  John,  an  English  theologian,  became  a 
Quaker  on  hearing  an  eloquent  young  woman  of  that 
denomination,  and  afterwards  defended  I  heir  doctrines. 
He  died  «f  the  plague  in  London  in  1665.  See  Hocfer, 
AW.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Coughlan,  Lawhknck,  an  early  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  a  native  of  Inland,  one  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Methodism  in  that  country.  He  was  received  on  trial 
by  Wesley  in  1755,  and  labored  successfully  for  ten  years, 
when  in  consequence  of  having  been  ordained  in  1764 
by  Erasmus,  a  (Jrcek  bishop,  he  withdrew  from  the  itin- 
erancy. Charles  Wesley  taking  deep  umbrage  at  such  a 
proceeding.  In  1765  he  sailed  as  a  missionary  to  New- 
foundland, a  year  before  Philip  Embury  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  labored  there  with  zeal  and  success  un- 
der the  auspice*  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Coapel  in  Foreign  Parts,  having  received  reordina- 
tion  from  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  but  still  as  a  Methodist. 
He  fanned  classes,  the  first  before  the  close  of  1765,  and 
the  earliest  Methodist  society  on  the  west  of  the  At- 
lantic On  his  return,  in  1773,  to  London,  Coughlan 
was  minister  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Chapel,  but  ap- 
plied to  Wesley  for  a  circuit.  While  in  conversatum 
with  the  latter  in  his  study,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis, 
and  died  a  few  days  after.  Wesley  refers  to  his  death 
in  a  letter  written  to  John  Stretton,  of  Harbor-Grace, 
Newfoundland,  dated  Feb.  25,  1785  (Meth.  Mag.  1824, 
p.307).  Coughlan  published,  in  1776,  a  book  entitled, 
Brief  A  ccvunt  of  the  Work  of  God  in  Nevfoundhnid. 
See  At  more,  Mtth.  Memorial,  a.  v. ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  ii,  320;  Mvles,  Chron.  Hist. of  the  Methodists, 
1785,  p.  169 ;  A  rminu'm  (  West  Mrth.)  Mag.  1785.  p.  490 ; 
Wilson,  Xewfoundlantl  and  its  Missionaries,  p.  123,  134, 
141 ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Mtth.  in  Eastern  British  America 
(Halifax,  1877,  12mo),  p.  41-58;  Wesley,  Journal,  Aug. 
1768,  iii.  324;  also  Rej>ortt  of  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1767  sq. 

Com  Hon  (Lar.  Corillonus),  .Ik  an,  a  Jesuit  of  Lille, 
and  professor  of  philosophy  ami  theology  at  Coimbra, 
Rome,  and  Ingolstadr,  who  died  at  Rome  Aug.  17,  1581, 
is  the  author  of  Atsertvmes  in  Epistolam  Pnmam  Pauli 
ad  Corint hias: — Condusionet  ex  hac.  Epistola  Dnlucta  : 
—Qneestiones  in  Psalmos,  See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu ;  J  ticbet,  Allgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Uxibm,KV.  (EP.) 

Cculan,  ANTOtNK,a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Alai*.  I  jiijiuihIoc,  Oct.  10,  1667.  He  was  minister  of 
a  French  Church  in  London,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23, 
1«94, leaving.  Examende  T Histoire  Critique  du  Xouteau 
Testament  (in  two  parts,  Amsterdam,  16%) :— La  De- 
fense des  Refugiis  (Dcventcr,  1691).  See  Hoefer,  .Vour. 
'Biog.  GMr'ale,  *•  v. 

Coull.  Ai.KXASDEit.a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1749;  presented  to  the  living  at  Edcnkeil- 
lie  in  1753,  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  July  10,  1790. 
See  Fasti  Eccle*.  Scoticawe,  iii,  184. 

Coulling,  James  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va_, 
May  20, 1812.  He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year; 
soon  became  an  earnest  Christian  worker  as  Sabltath- 
school  teacher  and  class  -  leader ;  began  preaching  in 
1835;  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness until  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1866.  Honest  conscien- 
tiousness and  earnest  fidelity  were  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  his  character.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confer* 
ences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1866,  p.  8. 

Coulon,  Ci.AUl»E  Antoine,  a  French  preacher  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Salins  in  1745.  He  became  a 
priest,  went  to  Paris,  and  was  chosen  grand-vicar  by  the 
bishop  of  Sisteron.  He  retired  during,  the  Revolution, 
but  returned  with  the  Bourbons,  and  died  at  Paris,  March 
10,  1820,  leaving  Exhortation  a  la  Pcrserirunce  dans  la 
Foi  (Paris,  1792) :— Paraphrase  du  Psaume," Exaudiat 
tt  /tominus"  (lx>nd.  1799),  and  some  minor  Letters  and 
Addresses.    See  Hoefer,  A'oi/r.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Coulson,  David,  an  English  minister  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  April  9,  1718. 
He  was  converted  in  his  twenty -sixth  year.  S»me 
time  before  this  he  had  become  blind;  but,  neverthe- 
less, about  his  thirty-third  year  he  visited  and  preached 
in  all  the  counties  of  England  except  Kent  and  Sussex. 
He  never  met  with  any  fall  or  accident  to  lay  him  up 
one  dav  in  all  his  travels.  He  died  Dec  9,  1765.  See 
Piety  Promoted,  ii,  4 1 4.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Coulson,  George  J.  A.,  a  preacher  and  novelist, 
was  bom  in  the  Sout  h  in  1819,  but  came  North  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  civil  war.  For  a  long  time 
he  occupied  a  position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  A.  T.  Stewart's  store.  Latterly  he  had  been 
an  expert  accountant  and  commercial  referee.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  religious  paper*, 
being  an  influential  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  and  a  diligent  theological  student.  For  several 
months  previous  to  his  death  he  preached  in  the  New 
East  Side  Chapel,  Palerson,  N.  J.  He  died  there  sud- 
denly, Oct.  27,  1882.  Mr.  Coulson  was  the  author  of 
The  iMcy  Diamond: — The  Odd  Trump:  —  Hancood : — 
Flesh  and  Spirit  .  —The  Ghost  of  Redbrook,  and  other 
novels.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Coulston,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Dunfermline,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795;  present- 
ed to  the  living  at  Pennvcuik  in  1798;  ordained  in  1799; 
and  died  March  18,  1829,  aged  sixty-five  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  306. 

Coultas.  Joseph,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
grandson  of  the  following,  was  born  at  York,  June  14, 
1821.  He  was  brought  up  a  Wesleyan ;  toiled  success- 
fully in  the  Sunday-school  for  some  years;  became  a 
local  preacher  at  twenty;  joined  the  New  Connection 
in  1850;  entered  the  ministry  in  1858;  and  travelled  for 
twenty-one  years  in  thirteen  circuits.  In  1875  he  was 
attacked  with  cerebral  disease,  of  which  he  died  at  Shef- 
field, Nov.  SO,  1878.  He  was  a  student,  a  plain  preach- 
er, gentle,  thoughtful,  t rueful,  and  tranquil  See  Min- 
utes of  the  Conference, 

Coultas,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  l>orn  at  Seamer,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  22,  1783.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1801.  was  received  into  the 
ministry  in  1810,  and  sent  to  Nevis,  W.  I.,  where  he 
labored  for  six  years  amid  much  persecution  from  the 
planters.  He  returned  to  England  in  1817;  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  ministry  in  his  native  land;  re- 
tired to  Southport  in  1850;  and  died  Aug.  19, 1866.  Mr. 
Coultas  had  a  resolute  will,  strong  passions,  controlled 
by  grace;  his  manner  was  rugged,  his  heart  honest, 
and  his  life-long  fidelity  to  Christ  might  well  throw 
into  the  background  his  eccentricities.  He  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  his  daughter,  Eliza  (12mo).  See  Minutts 
of  the  British  Conference,  1867,  p.  10;  Weil.  Mtth. 
Magazine,  1868,  p.  961. 

Coulter,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
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was  bom  Nov.  8,  1808,  near  Georgetown,  Sussex  Co., 
Del.  He  early  experienced  convention,  and  united  with 
the  Church  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age  After 
obtaining  a  good  English  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood,  he  went  to  Easton,  Pa., 
and  wa*  prepared  fur  college  in  the  Manual  Labor  School, 
taught  by  the  Kev.  George  Junkin,  D.D.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Lafayette  College  in  1838,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1841 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Newton  Presbytery,  April  28,,|he  same  year; 
soon  after  went  to  Missouri,  where,  for  about  two  years, 
he  preached  at  Auxvassc.  He  was  ordained  by  Mis- 
souri Presbytery,  July  5,  1843,  pastor  of  the  Kocheport 
and  Fayette  churches,  where  he  labored  zealously  and 
usefully  until  Aug.  18,  1848;  next  acted  as  stated  sup- 
ply at  Bound  Prairie  and  Millersburg,  and  pastor  of  the 
latter  Church  from  December  10, 1853,  to  April  3,1866; 
and  of  Hopewell  Church,  in  Lafayette  Presbytery,  from 
April  22, 1856,  to  April  20, 1867,  at  the  same  time  serv- 
ing Prairie  Church.  After  preaching  at  Columbia,  Mo^ 
a  little  over  a  year,  he  served  the  churches  of  Liberty 
and  Bethel  from  1868  to  1874.  He  was  now  quite  in- 
tirro,  and  at  length  entirely  unable  to  read;  but  he  tried 
to  preach  even  to  the  last.  He  died  at  Liberty,  Aug. 
20,  1878.  See  XeaoL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sew. 
1879,  p.  42. 

Coulter,  John  (1),  D.D., a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1761 ;  became  assistant  minister 
at  Kilwinning;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kirk- 
maiden  in  1763;  ordained  in  1764;  transferred  to  Stran- 
raer in  1772;  and  died  Feb.  16. 1814,  aged  eighty-three 
years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Swticana,  i,  752,  762. 

Coulter,  John  (*2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Sunbury,  Pa.,  June  26,  1784.  He  entered 
JeflVrson  College,  Canonnsburg,  in  1813;  studied  theolo- 
gy with  Dr.  McMillan ;  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio  Pres- 
bytery ;  and  in  1823  became  pastor  at  Muddy  Creek, 
Uutler  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for  twenty -seven 
years.  He  was  installed  pastor  at  Sunbury  in  his  sev- 
enty-eighth vear,  and  died  in  Butler  Countv,  Dec.  6, 
1 867.    See  Wilson,  Presb.  II in.  A  Imanac,  1 868,  p.  8 1. 

Coulthurst,  Henby  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine,  was  born  in  Barbadocs  in  1753.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  first  at  Hipperholme,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  graduating  in  1775, 
and  soon  after  obtained  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  prizes  for  his 
proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In 
1777  he  obtained  a  prize  for  a  dissertation  in  Latin 
prose.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  Sydney 
College,  held  the  office  of  moderator  in  the  years  1784 
and  1785,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  the 
university  was  tutor  of  his  college.  In  December,  1790, 
he  became  vicar  of  Halifax.  He  died  suddenly,  Dec 
II,  1817.  Dr.  Coulthurst  was  a  benevolent  man, a  pious 
Christian,  a  zealous  minister.  Sec  (Lond.)  Christian 
Observer,  1817,  appendix,  p.  869. 

Counter-remonstrance  ok  Calvinists  to  the 
States-General.    See  Kemons tbance. 

Coupar,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1566  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  St.  Andrews  in  1582.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1586,  and  entered  iuto  the  ministry  at  Bothkennar, 
Stirling,  in  the  same  year.  In  1592  he  was  removed 
to  the  town  of  Perth.  He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Gallowav  Julv  31,  1614,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Feb.  15, 1619.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p. 
280. 

Coupe  (or  Couppe  Daniel,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
wrote,  Traitides  Miracles,  contre  HMtrmin  (Rottenlam, 
1645).    See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  General?,  a.  v. 

Couper  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergy- 
men : 

1.  James,  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1780; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Baldernock  in  1782;  ordained 


in  1783;  elected  professor  of  practical  astronomy  in  Glas- 
gow University ;  resumed  his  charge  in  1803 ;  and  died 
in  Jauuary,  1836,  aged  eighty-three  years.  See  Fasti 
Kccles.  Scvticantt,  ii,  344. 

2.  John  (1),  son  of  the  minister  at  Kinfauns,  was 
appointed  to  the  second  charge  at  Brechin  in  1724,  aud 
ordained;  transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  1731;  re- 
tired from  public  dutv  in  1746,  having  his  charge  sup- 
plied till  1764  by  unordained  assistants;  and  died  Jan. 
21, 1774,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Kccles. 
Scoticana,  iii,  845. 

3.  John  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1737;  called 
to  the  living  at  Lochwinnoch  in  1750,  and  ordained. 
He  died  Dec.  19,  1787,  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  of  irreproachable  character,  and  the 
only  miuistcr  of  his  parish  of  the  moderate  party  in 
Church  politics.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  225. 

4.  Matthew,  studied  at  the  Glasgow  University; 
held  a  bursary  in  theology  there  in  1676;  became  a 
schoolmaster  at  Mauchline,and  afterwards  at  Ochiltree; 
was  called  to  the  living  at  Lilliesleaf  in  1691 ;  transferred 
to  Ochiltree  in  1695,  thence  to  Kinfauns  in  170O;  and 
died  Feb.  13, 1712,  aged  sixty  years.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scoticana,  i,  554 ;  ii,  134,  646. 

5.  Patbick,  was  born  at  Scone  in  1660 ;  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1678;  in  1679 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Perth  as  a  rebel ;  imprisoned  and 
fined  five  or  six  times  for  nonconformity  and  attending 
field  preaching ;  fled  to  Scotland ;  preached  at  Amster- 
dam in  1684 ;  after  several  years  of  foreign  travel,  peril, 
and  shipwreck,  returned  to  Scotland;  was  appointed 
minister  at  St.  Ninian's,  Stirling,  in  1688;  was  member 
of  the  assemblies  of  1690  and  1692;  accepted  the  living 
at  Pittenweem  in  1692,  although  much  opposed;  and 
died  June  14,  1740.  He  was  a  small,  thin,  spare  man, 
generous  and  kind;  and  wos  the  first  to  propose  a  fund 
for  ministers'  widows,  in  1716.  He  published,  On  Pub- 
lic Oaths  (1704)  -.—Jacobite  loyalty  (1724):— a  Seimon 
(1725).    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  456,  710. 

6.  Kobebt  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1622;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Temple 
in  1 632 ;  and  died  in  1655.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanjt, 
i,  307. 

7.  Robebt  (2),  was  bom  at  Clan*:  presented  to  the 
living  at  Kirkmaiden,  as  assistant  aud  successor, in  1800; 
was  only  three  times  in  the  pulpit,  for  he  died  at  Clarr, 
J  uly  30, 1 801 ,  aged  t  wenty-t  wo  years.  See  Fasti  Eccks. 
Scoticana,  i,  762. 

8.  Simon,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1667 ;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Kirkcudbright 
in  1678;  transferred  to  the  Second  Church,  Dunferm- 
line, in  1682,  and  to  the  First  Church  in  1686;  was 
charged  in  1689  with  not  praying  for  the  king  and 
queen,  and  other  acts  of  disloyalty,  but  was  acquitted; 
was  deposed  in  1693  for  contumacy  and  contempt  of  the 
authoritv  of  the  Presbvterv,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
Church  in  1696.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  20, 1710, 
aged  about  sixty-four  years.  He  published,  An  Impar- 
tial Inquiry  into  the  Order  and  Government  in  the  Church 
(Edinb.  1704).  See  Fasti  Ikdes.  Scoticana,  i,  689;  ii, 
568-571. 

9.  Thomas,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1625;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1627;  ad* 
milted  to  the  living  at  Saline  in  1634;  transferred  to 
Meumuir  in  1639;  thftnee  to  Montrose,  in  1642;  and 
died  in  1661,  aged  about  fifty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  ii,  602 ;  iii,  84 1 , 844. 

Couplet,  Philippe,  a  Belgian  missionary,  was  born 
at  Malines  about  1628.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order, 
and  in  1659  departed  for  the  mission-field  of  China.  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1680,  and  in  1692  started  to  re- 
turn to  China,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest, 
and  perished.  He  wrote,  Cotfttcins  Sinarvm  PhUoso- 
phus  (Paris,  1687),  containing  a  summary  of  the  theol- 
ogy, history,  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  with  a  trans- 
lation of  three  works  of  Confucius;  Ta-IIin  (grand  sci- 
ence), Chong-Yung  (the  just  man),  Lun-Yu  (the  book 
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of  sentences),  a  life  of  Confucius,  and  the  Chinese  annals 
lack  to  S958  B.C.  G.uplet  also  wrote,  Catalogvs  PP. 
Sadttatu  J<ev,eta  (Paris,  MM) :—  Hvtoria  Candida 
lliu  (translated  into  French,  Paris,  1688;  also  in  Span- 
ish, at  Madrid,  and  in  Flemish,  at  Antwerp).  See  Hoc- 
fcr,  Sour.  liiog.  Gineralc,  a.  v.;  Biog.  Unicerstlle,  a.  v. 

Courage  is  that  quality  of  the  mind  that  enables 
men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers.  Natural 
courage  is  that  which  arises  chiefly  from  constitution; 
moral  or  tjnrituul  is  that  which  is  produced  from  prin- 
ciple, or  a  sense  of  duty.  Courage  and  fortitude  are 
often  used  as  synonymous  but  they  may  be  distin- 
guished thus:  fortitude  is  firmness  of  mind  that  sup- 
ports pain ;  courage  is  active  fortitude,  that  meets  dan- 
gers, and  attempts  to  repel  them.  See  Fortitude. 
Courage,  says  Addison,  that  grows  from  constitution, 
very  often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it; 
and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the  soul,  it 
breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion; but  that  courage  written  arises  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  from  a  fear  of  offending  Him  that  made  us, 
always  nets  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason — Buck,  ThtoL  Diet.  a.  v. 

CourbeviHe.  Joseph  Francois  de,  a  French 
Jesuit,  who  lived  in  1740,  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works  on  practical  piety,  for  which  aee  lloefer,  Aowr. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Courcelles,  Etienne  de.   Sec  Ccrcelukls. 

Courcelles,  Thomas  de,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  in  1400,  of  a  noble  family  of  Picardy,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1431  he  was 
canon  of  Amiens,  of  Laon,  of  Therouanne,  and  bachelitr 
forme  of  t  hcology,  and  already  a  very  eminent  preach- 
er. He  was  successively  sent  to  councils  or  congresses 
at  Basle,  Bourgcs,  Prague,  Home,  and  Mantua.  In  1440 
be  refused  the  cardiualatc  offered  to  him  by  the  anti- 
pope.  Felix  V.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  defenders 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  In  1447,  and 
years  following,  he  was  part  of  the  embassy  which  de- 
termined the  fate  of  the  pontifical  schism.  Having 
become  doctor  of  theology,  he  was,  in  1450,  appointed 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Paris,  afterwards  canon,  peniten- 
tiary, and  dean  of  the  cathedral.  In  1401  he  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration  of  Charles  VII.  Ik  ing  proviseur  of 
the  Sorbonoe,  he  was  the  same  year  delegated  by  the 
pope,  with  the  bishop  of  Paris,  to  proceed  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  order  of  Foutcvrault.  Thomas  de  Cour- 
celles i*  especially  noticeable  in  history  by  the  part, 
although  secondary,  which  he  played  in  the  condemn*  I 
tion  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1409.  See  lloe- 
fer, Xour.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Biog,  [.'nicer  flic,  s.  v. 

Courier,  Ecclesiastical.    See  Cursor. 

Couronue,  Matiiieu  de,  a  French  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  wrote, 
Traili  de  t '  Infaillibdite  du  Pape  (Liege,  1668)':— De  la 
PviM*mce  TemporeUe  et  SpirHutlU  ties  Freqnes  (ibid. 
1671,  1673):— D«s  Missions  Apostoliques  (ibid.  1675). 
See  Hoofer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Court  of  HlOH  Commission.    See  High  Com- 
mission. COCRT  OK. 

CO  CRT,  Spibi  ri'Ai.,  in  English  ecclesiastical  usage, 
is  one  for  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  justice. 
Cnril  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  court  for 
the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  ami  tem|>oral  matters 
was  one  and  the  same;  but  at  that  period  a  separation 
took  place.    There  are  six  such  courts: 

1,  The  .4  rchtUacon's  Court,  which  is  the  lowest,  and 
is  held  where  the  archdeacon,  either  by  prescription  or 
composition,  has  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes  within  his  archdeaconry.  The  judge  of  this 
court  i*  called  the  official  of  the  archdeaconry. 

2.  The  Consistory  Courts  of  the  archbishops  nnd  bish- 
ops of  even-  diocese  are  held  in  their  cathedral  churches, 
for  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  diocese. 
The  bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary  is  the  judge. 


8.  The  Prerogative  Court  is  helJ  at  Doctors'  Commons, 
in  London,  in  which  all  testaments  and  last  wills  are 
pruved,  and  administrations  upon  theestatesof  intestates 
granted,  where  the  party  dies  beyond  seas  or  w  ithin  his 
province,  leaving  bona  notabilia. 

4.  The  Arches  Court  (so  called  because  anciently 
held  in  the  arched  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Chcapside, 
London)  ia  that  which  has  jurisdiction  u|*»n  np|>cal  in 
all  ecclesiastical  causes,  except  such  as  belong  to  the 
Prerogative  Court.  The  judge  is  the  official  principal 
of  the  archbishop.    See  Arches,  Count  of. 

5.  The  Court  of  Peculiars,  of  the  R-rchbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  subservient  to,  aud  in  connection  with,  that 
of  the  Arches. 

6.  The  Court  of  Delegates  is  so  called  because  the 
judges  are  delegated  and  set  in  virtue  of  the  king's  com- 
DUHOn,  under  the  great  seal,/>ro  hac  rice,  upon  appeals 
to  t lie  king  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 

These  courts  proceed  according  to  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  by  citation,  libel,  or  articles  answer  upon  oath, 
proofs  by  witnesses  and  presumptions,  definitive  sen- 
tence without  a  jury,  and  by  excommunication  for  con- 
tempt of  sentence.  In  limca  of  intolerance  many  acta 
of  the  most  cruel  enormity  were  committed  in  these 
courts.— Buck,  TheoL  JHct.  a.  v. 

Court,  Pierre,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Provins  in  1665.  He  took  the  Benedictine  habit  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  Vanne,  June  1,  168.r>,  became 
prior  of  Airy,  and  died  in  1730,  leaving  Vie  de  M. 
d'Aligre  (Paris,  1712)  :  —  Abrigi  du  C»mmehtaire  de 
Calmet  (7  or  8  vols.) : — Paraphrases  stir  le  Cantique 
des  Cantiques  et  sur  la  Prose  des  Moris  "  Dies  Iras 
Recueil  de  Sequences,  Proses  Ancien'ws  ou  Cantiques 
Conconlia  Discordantium  Theologorum,  etc. :—  llistoire 
de  PAbbayede  Saint- Vanne  de  I 'erdun,  and  other  pieces. 
See  Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Court,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  liorn  at 
Muthill,  April  1H,  1790;  licensed  to  preach  in  1815;  be- 
came assistant  minister  at  Yester.  and  afterwards  at 
Cranston;  ordained  in  1831  minister  to  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation  at  Maryport;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Hcriot  in  1834;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843;  be- 
came minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Pathhead  the 
same  year,  and  resigned  in  1866.  See  Fasti  Fccles. 
Scoticance,  i,  284. 

Courte-CUiSEe,  Jean  DU  (Lat.  Johannes  de  Bre- 
ricoxu,  also  de  Curtacoxa,  or  de  Cortohosa),  a  French 
prelate  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Hallaiues,  in  the 
Passais  (Maine),  about  1350.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  made  doctor  in  138*,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  in  1418,  bishop  of  Paris  in  1420, 
and  died  at  Geneva  in  1425.  Living  at  a  time  when 
the  question  of  papal  schism  was  rife,  he  w  rote  several 
controversial  tracts  and  sermons,  for  which  see  lloefer, 
Souv.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Courtenay,  Henry  Reginald,  I>.1>„  an  English 
prelate,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, Oxford ;  became 
chaplain  to  the  king,  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1772, 
rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1774,  of  Lee 
(in  Kent),  in  1775,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rochester,  in  1783.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bristol,  May  11,1794,  and  translated  to  the 
see  of  Exeter  in  1797.  He  died  June  9,  1803.  He 
published  a  Fast  Senium  (1795) :— and  a  Charge  (1796). 
Sec  I  a:  Ncvc,  Fasti;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lint,  and  A  met; 
Authors,  s.  v. ;  (Loud.)  Annual  Register,  1803,  p.  510. 

Courtenay,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1635;  and  presented  to  the  living 
at  Bolton  in  1640.  He  deserted  his  charge  at  Whit- 
sunday, 1061,  and  went  to  Ireland.  See  Fasti  FccUs. 
Scofieawe,  i.  322. 

Courtenay  (or  Courtnay).  William,  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  aliout  1342,  aud  was  edu- 
cated in  his  father's  house  until  he  was  sent  to  the  Cui- 
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versii  y  of  Oxford.  In  1367,  after  having  completed  his 
collegiate  course,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1369  his  friends  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
bim  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  his  consecration  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  March  17.  He  was  enthroned 
Sept.  5,  1370,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1375.  lie  labored  for  the  improvement  of  the  church 
edifices,  and  gave  liberal  sums  himself  for  that  object. 
He  died  July  31,  1396.  Sec  Hook,  Lire*  of  the  A  rch- 
binhops  of  Canterbury,  iv,  316  sq, 

Courtenay,  William  A.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Falmouth,  Dec.24, 1826.  He 
united  with  the  Church  at  an  early  age;  entered  Hack- 
ney College  in  1849,  and  began  his  ministry  at  Kelve- 
don,  Essex,  in  1H.V2.  He  afterwards  labored  successively 
at  North  WaUham, Norfolk;  at  Mile  End;  at  Wardour- 
atreet  Chapel,  So  ho;  and  at  the  Hoyal  Amphitheatre, 
Holborn.  He  died  June  9,  1873.  *See  (Lond)  Cong. 
War-book,  1874,  p.  320. 

Com  tic  e.  William,  an  Kuji-h  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  North  Devon  in  1796.  He  led  a  wicked 
life  in  his  youth;  heard  Mr.  O'Bryan  preach  in  1815; 
gave  his  heart  to  God  and  his  service  to  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians; entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  as  a  supply  for 
James  Thome,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  was  one 
of  the  most  able  and  successful  ministers  in  the  connec- 
tion, filling  some  of  the  highest  offices.  In  1862  he  be- 
came a  supernumcrarv,  and  died  suddenly  at  Devon|>ort, 
Jan.  2,  1866.    See  Minutes  of  the  Conj'erence,  1866. 

Court  ie,  David,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1601 ;  was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  living  at  Slitchel  in  1613,  ami  died 
April  29, 1655,  aged  eighty-three  year*.  Sec  fasti  Ec- 
cits.  Scuticana,  i,  474. 

Courties,  Johx,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1826.  After  successfully 
completing  his  term  of  service,  he  sailed  for  his  native 
countrv,  but  died  on  the  passage,  in  1829.  Sec  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1829. 

Courtney,  Ezra,  a  Baptist  pioneer  preacher,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1771.  He  began  to  preach  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  1804,  and,  after  itiner- 
ating some  years,  he  became,  in  1814,  a  resident  in  East 
Feliciana  Parish,  \a.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  an 
efficient  and  popular  preacher,  and  was  often  elected 
moderator  of  the  Mississippi  Association,  and  other  bod- 
ies of  which  he  was  a  member.  See  Cathcart,  baptist 
Eucychp.  p.  282.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Courtney,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
King  and  Queen  County,  Va.,  about  1744.  He  began 
his  ministry  at  Richmond,  and  served  the  Church  over 
forty  years.  He  died  Dec.  18,  1824.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A  met:  Pulpit,  vi,  291 ;  Lives  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tut  Ministers,  p.  99. 

Courtney,  Peter,  LL.D., an  English  prelate  of  the 
15th  century,  was  born  at  Powdcrham,  Devonshire.  He 
was  preferred  dean  of  Windsor  in  1476,  bishop  of  Exe- 
Mr  in  1478,  translated  to  Winchester  in  1487,  and  died 
Sept.  22.  1492.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
NuttsU),  i,  407;  Lc  Neve,  Easti. 

Courtney,  Richard,  on  English  prolate,  a  rela- 
tive of  William  Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
a  man  of  good  lineage  and  no  less  learning.  He  was 
preferred  precentor  at  Chichester  in  14<H),  dean  of  St. 
Asaph  in  1402,  prebend  of  York  in  1403.  dean  of  Wells 
in  1410,  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1411,  bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1413,  and  died  at  the  siege  of  Hartleur,  Normandy, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  consecration,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),i,405;  U  Neve,  Easti. 

Courtney,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1636;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Morton  in  1610;  was  minister  at 
Kirk-Andrews,  iu  England,  in  1661 ;  returned  to  Scotland 


in  1663,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  ministers  at  Edin- 
burgh the  same  year,  but  did  not  accept.  He  is  re- 
corded as  having  possession  of  the  Kirk  lands  of  Home 
in  1668.    See  Easti  Eecles.  Scoticana,  i,  530. 

Courtot,  Jkax,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Arnay-lc-Duc  He  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  1632,  and  was  distinguished  for  ill-will  tow- 
ards the  Jesuits.  Bourgoing,  general  of  the  Oratorians, 
banished  him  to  Joyeuse,  and  he  was  finally  excluded 
from  the  Oratory  iu  1652.  He  died  in  1666,  leaving, 
Manuale  Catholicorum  (Paris,  1651),  under  the  name  of 
Alytophile;  republished,  with  numerous  additions  (ibid. 
1663);  condemned  in  1664  and  burned:  — and  several 
controversial  pieces,  mostly  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Jean  Cordier.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  a.  v. 

Courts,  i  in  v.<  ii.  among  the  Presbyterians, arc  those 
ecclesiastical  associations  of  ministers  and  elders,  con- 
sisting of  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the  general 
assembly,  which  in  Scotland  arc  considered  as  forming 
the  perfection  of  Church  government  and  discipline. 
Each  subordinate  court  takes  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  within  its  own  bounds;  and  from  each  there  is 
an  appeal  to  that  which  is  above  it  in  order,  till  the 
matter  is  carried  before  the  general  assembly,  which  is 
the  supreme  court,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  final. 
—Buck,  Theol.Jfict.uv. 

COURTS  ok  Law,  Hkbukw.    Sec  Jimcial  Pmo- 

CKDPlUb 

Cousin  ( I m t.  Cognatus),  Gilbert,  a  French  theo- 
logical author,  was  bom  at  Nozeroy,  Franche-Comte, 
•Ian.  21,  1506.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Dole  in 
1526,  but  soon  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical calling.  In  1530  he  became  copyist  to  Eras- 
mus, who  regarded  him  as  a  companion  in  labor,  and 
aided  him  in  studying  Creek,  Latin,  and  belles-lettres. 
In  1535  Cousin  was  appointed  canon  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Nozeroy,  and  at  the  same  lime  devoted  himseif  to 
teaching.  In  1558  he  went  to  Italy  with  Claude  La 
Baume,  archbishop  of  Besancnn,  and  remained  for  some 
time  at  Padua.  On  his  return  to  France,  Cousin  em- 
oraceti  t  roiesinnt  sentiments.  I  opc  1  ius  \  onionsj 
his  arrest  for  heresy,  July  8, 1567.  He  was  taken  to  the 
ecclesiastical  prison,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  His 
numerous  works  have  been  collected  and  published.  A 
complete  catalogue  may  be  seen  in  Nice'ron.  See  Hoo- 
fer. None.  Biog.  dene  rale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Umrerselle,  s.  v. 

Cousin,  Jean  (1),  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Soucy,  near  Sens,  about  1501,  and  was  the  founder  of  a 
French  school.  He  died  about  1590.  His  principal 
historical  work,  representing  The  Last  Judgment,  was 
formerly  in  the  monastery  of  the  Minim  at  Vincennes, 
the  windows  of  which  were  also  painted  by  him.  The 
best  or  his  works  arc  on  glass,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
(iervais  at  Paris.  They  represent  Christ  with  the  Wom- 
an of  Samaria,  Christ  Curhtg  the  Paralytic,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  See  Hoefer,  .Wr.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Erne  A  rts, 
s.  v. 

Cousin  (Lat  Cognatus),  Jean  (2),  a  Belgian  relig- 
ious historian,  was  bom  at  Toumoy,  where  he  was  after- 
wards canon,  and  where  he  died  in  1621.  He  wrote, 
lie  Eundamentis  Religiotns,  containing  the  following  dis- 
courses: Be  Xaturali  I>ei  Cognitione ;  Be  Immortali/ate 
A  uimee  ;  Be  Justiti-t  Itei  (Douav.  1597) :— Be  Prosperi- 
tate  et  Exitw  Solomonis  (ibid.  1599):-//w/oiVr  oV  Tour- 
nay  (ibid.  1619,  1620) : — Histairc  des  Saints  <i>  Toumay 
(ibid.  1621).  See  Hoefer,  A 'our.  Buy.  Genii  ale,  s.  v.; 
Biog.  Universelle,  8.  v. 

Cousin,  Louis,  a  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
Aug.  12, 1627.  He  became  bachelor  of  theology  at  Paris, 
advocate  in  1646,  and  president  of  one  of  the  lower 
courts  in  October,  1659.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
French  Academy  June  15, 1697.  chosen  royal  censor,  and 
charged  with  the  compilation  of tlie>  Journal  des  Sarau/s 
from  1687  to  1702.    He  studied  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
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seventy,  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  sacred 
Scripture*.  Nice  run  says  that  lie  was  a  man  of  high 
integrity,  of  an  admirable  spirit  of  justness,  correct 
judgment,  easy  and  agreeable  in  conversation.  He  died 
Feb.  26, 1707.  He  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  trans- 
lation of  works  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  published  several  volumes,  for  which  see  Hoefcr, 
Xvur.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  U  nicer  telle,  s,  V. 

Cousin,  Michael,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Hawortb,  Yorkshire,  March  20, 1782.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1802f  was  appointed  to  a  cir- 
cuit in  1804,  became  a  supernumerary  in  Halifax  in  1840, 
and  died  Nov.  G,  1852.  \V; 1 1:  a  vigorous  frame,  he  gave 
himself  with  devout  ardor  to  his  work,  and  success  re- 
sulted from  his  labors.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1853. 

Cousins,  Markiagk  or.  The  course  of  Church 
practice  on  this  subject  appears  to  have  been  this :  the 
traditional  Koman  prejudice  against  cousins'  marriages, 
although  quite  UUCOUIltenailOed  by  the  Jewish  Bf 
practice,  commended  itself  instinctively  to  the  ascetic 
tendencies  of  the  Western  fathers,  and  through  litem 
took  root  among  the  Western  clergy  generally,  embody- 
ing itself,  iudeed,  tcro|>orarily,  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  in  a  general  civil  law  for  the  Koman  empire. 
But  while  this  law  was  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century,  ami  in  the  East  such  unions  remained 
perfectly  lawful  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  which  oc- 
cupies us,  never  being  condemned  by  any  rccumeuical 
council  till  that  of  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  in  the  West  the  clergy  adhered  to  the 
harsher  view;  popes  and  local  synods  sought  to  enforce 
it;  wherever  clerical  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  barbaric  legislators  it  became  apparent;  till  at 
last,  under  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  established  itself 
as  a  law  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  Chun  k  liuv  the 
history  of  this  restraint  upon  marriage  is  that  of  nII 
others  not  derived  from  Scripture  itself.  Originating 
probably,  nil  of  them,  in  a  sincere  though  mistaken 
a-xti< ism,  they  were  soon  dtSOOl  en  d  to  t.,ri:i-h  RH  :il- 
inexbausiible  mine  for  the  supply  of  the  Church's 
through  the  grant  of  dispensations,  prosecutions 
in  the  Church  courts,  compromises.  The  baleful  alli- 
ance between  Carlovingian  usurpation  and  Romish 
priestcraft,  in  exchange  for  the  subserviency  of  the 
clergy  to  the  ambition  and  the  vices  of  the  earlier 
despots,  delivered  over  the  social  morality  of  the  people 
to  them,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  prey,  and  the  savageness 
of  Carlovingian  civil  legislation  was  placet!  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  new-fangled  Church  discipline  of  the  West. 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v.    Sec  Affinity; 


Cousins,  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Freystrope,  near  llaverford-West,  in  1788. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  studied  at 
Bristol  College,  and  in  1818  became  pastor  at  King- 
stanley,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  great  success, 
lie  retired  in  1843,  but  continued  to  preach  in  various 
in  the  neighborhood  until  his  death.  Feb.  17. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  18G3,  p.  113. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cousins  Jonathan,  an  English  Wesleyan  r.iin- 
commenced  his  itinerancy  in  1780,  and  died  at 
near  Norwich  (where  he  also  began  his  ministry). 
(>ct.  31,  1805,  aged  forty-nine.  He  was  a  man  of  mild 
temper  and  much  esteemed  by  bis  people.  Sec  Minutes 
of  th*  British  Conference,  1806. 

Coussard,  Clauok,  a  French  theologian,  of  the 
16th  century,  wrote  Yaldensium  ac  Quorumdain  Aiio- 
rum  Krrore's  (Paris.  1548;  also  in  French,  by  Cappell, 
Sedan,  1618).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genhale,  a.  v. 

Constant.  Pikrrk,  a  learned  French  Benedictine 
of  the  order  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Compiejme,  April 
80, 1654,  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  18, 1721,  while  dean  of 


the  abbey  of  St.  Gcrmairwlcs-Pres,  leaving  several  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Church  fathers  and  others,  for 
which  see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. ;  Wetxer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen-Leriktm, 
s.  v. ;  Biog.  VnirerseUe,  a.  v. 

Coustou,  Guillaume,  the  Elder,  a  reputable 
French  sculptor,  the  brother  of  Nicolas,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1678,  studied  under  Coysevox,  and  soon 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy.  His  reputation  rap- 
idly increased.  Some  of  his  works  are,  Christ  in  the 
Midst  of  the  Doctors,  at  Versailles,  and  some  Portraits. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1746.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  V^i, ale,  a.  v.;  Spoouer,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  a.  v. 

Coustou.  Guillaume,  the  Younger,  a  French 
sculptor,  son  and  scholar  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  17M>.  Having  carried  off  the  grand  prize  »f 
the  Academy,  he  went  to  Italy  with  the  royal  pension. 
In  1742  he  was  elected  an  academician,  in  1746  was 
appointed  professor  of  sculpture,  and  the  king  named 
him  keeper  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Louvre.  He  died  at 
Pari-.  July  13,  1777.  See  Hoefer,  Aont.  Biog.  Ginimle, 
a,  v.;  Spoouer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Coustou,  Nicolas,  an  ingenious  French  sculp- 
tor, was  born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  0,  1658.  He  studied  at 
Paris  under  his  uncle,  Coysevox,  and  carried  off  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Koyal  Academy  at  the  age  of  tw«  n- 
ty-lhrec;  then  he  went  to  Home  and  studied  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo.  In  1693  he  was  received  into  the 
Academy  at  Paris.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
works:  The  Dttcent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  statue  of 
St.  Jtenis,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Feb.  I,  1733.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Genii  ale, 
s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cousturier.    See  CorrcutKit. 

Coutinho,  Lt'is,  a  Portuguese  prelate,  w-as  born 
near  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Viseu  about  144M,  and  sent  by  Alfonso  V 
as  amlwissador  to  Home,  where  he  nwdsted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  antipope  Felix  V.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  illegitimate  authority  he  was  made  cardinal  in 
1443.  He  became  bishop  of  Coimbra.  and  accompani*  d 
the  daughter  of  king  Edward  when  she  went  to  Ger- 
many to  marry  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  Having 
been  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lisbon  in  1452, 
but  not  sharing  the  favor  of  Alfonso,  he  retired  from 
court,  and  withdrew  into  the  solitude  of  Cintra  to  set  k 
relief  from  leprosy,  with  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  at- 
tacked. He  died  at  Cintra  in  April,  1453,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  the  lepers,  where  a  splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  See  Hoefer, 
A'oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Couto  (Lat.  Coutus),  Skuastjao  no,  a  Portuguese 
theologian,  was  bom  about  1567.  He  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  and  was  originally  from  Olivcnca.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  on  Dec.  8,  1582.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  called  successively  to  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
at  Coimbra  and  Evora,  and  w  as  made  doctor  of  theology 
on  June  24,  1506.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  He  died  near  Evora,  Nov.  20,  1639, 
leaving,  Commentaria  in  IHalecticam  Aristvtelis :—Fpi- 
grammata  in  Mortem  Francisci  de  Mendopt  (published 
in  the  I'eridarium  of  Mendoca,  Lyons,  1649).  In  the 
library  of  Evora  may  be  found  a  collection  of  theolog- 
ical matter  dictated  by  him  in  his  lectures.  See  Hoe- 
fer, AW.  Biog.  ti inhale,  8.  v.;  Jochcr,  Ailgemeines  6'e- 
lehrten-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Couttis  (or  Coutts),  Alkxaxokr,  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, took  his  degree  at  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  in 
1670;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1676;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Strickathrow  in  1677,  and  ordained.  He  died 
April  11,  1695,  aged  forty -eight  years.  See  Fasti 
F.ccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  850. 

CouttS  (or  CouttisX  RonKRT,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
at  Largo;  studied  at  St. 
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Edinburgh  universities;  was  licensed  to preach  in  1796; 
became  assistant  in  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews;  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  at  the  second  charge. 
Brechin,  in  1798.  lie  died  June  18,  1803,  aged  thirty- 
one  years.  He  had  a  singularly  pious  and  vigorous 
mind.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticamr,  iii,  816, 817. 

Couturier,  Jacob,  a  French  theologian,  was  horn 
at  Minot,  near  La  Montagnc  (Burgundy).  He  was 
curate  of  Salivcs,  mar  Dijon,  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution; was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the 
bailiwick  of  La  Montague,  and  made  himself  noticeable 
by  his  opposition  to  the  reformers.  He  refused  to  take 
the  ecclesiastical  oath  to  the  new  constitution,  and  went 
into  exile;  but  returned  to  France  some  time  before 
the  18th  Itrum.iirc,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  his 
parish.  He  died  at  Salivcs,  Burgundv,  in  1805,  leaving 
Butmre  de  FA  ncim  Testament  (Dijon,l*25).  Sec  Hoo- 
fer, Xouv.  Biog.  Giiiirale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  C  nicer  stile,  a.  v. 

Couturier,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  brother  of 
Jacob,  was  born  at  Minot,  near  I*  Montague,  Burgundy, 
in  1730.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Langres,  entered 
the  Jesuit  order,  and  taught  rhetoric  successively  at 
Langres,  Verdun,  Pont-h-Mousson,  and  Nancy.  At  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  he  was  appointed 
curate  at  Lery.  In  1791  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  constitution,  and  was  incarcerated 
soon  after,  but,  being  liberated  in  1795,  he  resumed  his 
functions,  and,  in  spite  of  legal  remonstrance,  continued 
them  until  bis  death,  at  Lery,  March  22.  H99.  He 
wrote,  Catirhisuie  Bogmatique  et  Moral  (Dijon,  1821, 
1832):— La  lionrie  Jaurnie  (ibid.  1822, 1825;  Coutances, 
1827): — AbrHfi  de  Ui  Doctrine.  CkrHimm  (Dijon.  1822, 
1628)  :—L'/ list  aire  de  Tobie  (ibid.  1823):— and  a  large 
number  of  Con) rover nit*,  Meditations,  Sernums,  etc.,  re- 
maining in  MS.  Sec  Hocfer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  a.  v. ; 
Biog.  Uuicerselle,  s.  v. 

Couturier,  Nicolas  Jerome,  a  French  ecclesi- 
astic, was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  June  2,  1712. 
He  became  preacher  tn  the  king,  canon  of  St.Quentin, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1778,  leaving  several  Funeral  Ser- 
mons.    See  Biog.  Vnicerselle,  a.  v. 

Couturier  (or  Cousturier).  Fierce  (Lat.  Petrus 
Sutor),  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at  Cheme'ri;-le- 
Koy,  a  village  of  Laval,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth 
century.  Having  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the 
Sorbonnc,  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  College  of  St. 
Rarbe.  He  afterwards  became  a  ccnobite,  and  entered 
the  Carthusian  order.  In  1619  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  Carthusians  of  Paris.  In  1534  he  went  to  an- 
other monastery,  near  Troves,  as  prior.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  writing  books  against  the  Protestants. 
He  died  .lime  18,  1537,  leaving,  De  Vita  Carthuriana 
(Paris,  1522;  Lou  vain,  1572:  Cologne,  1609):  —  De 
Triplut  Anna'  t'onnubio  (Paris,  1523)  :—Dv  Translati- 
ons BUdia;  (ibid.  1525).  In  reply  to  Krasmus  he  wrote 
AntapnUnjia  (ibid.  1526)  :  —  Apologet irum  (ibid,  cod.): 
—Apofagia  (ibid.  1531):— l>e  Potestate  Eccltrim  (ibid. 
1534,  1516).    Sec  Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genit  al*,  a.  v. 

Couvay,  J«An,  a  reputable  French  engraver,  was 
born  at  Aries  about  1622.  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal works:  The  Virgin  awl  Infant;  St.  John  in  the 
Insert;  The  Magdalene;  The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Bar- 
tholomew. See  Hocfer.  Xour.  Biog.  Generate  t  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  its,  s.  v. 

Couvoyon,  Saint,  a  Breton  abbot,  was  born  at 
Combsac  in  7*8,  being  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Conon.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  became  archdea- 
con of  Vannes.  and  soon  after  retired  to  a  solitude  in 
Kedou,  where  he  built  a  monastery  under  the  Benedic- 
tine rule,  with  the  aid  of  Ratwil,  lord  of  the  region. 
In  848  he  obtained  a  decision  of  pope  Ix*>  IV  on  a 
question  of  simony,  and  thereupon  prosecuted  four  of 
the  neighboring  prelates,  who  were  deposed.  In  865 
he  took  refuge  from  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  with 
the  prince  of  Brctagne,  who  built  for  him  a  mouastcry 


at  Plelan,  afterwards  called  that  of  St.  Maxcntius.  He 
•lied  there  in  868,  and  his  remains  were  transferred  in 
the  10th  century  to  Kedon.  His  festival  is  on  Dec.  28. 
Sec  Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Covarrubias  (or  Covarruvias)  y  Tsyra,  Diego 
(surnamed  The  Spanish  Uartole),*  Spanish  lawyer  and 
prelate,  was  born  at  Toledo,  July  25, 1512.    He  studied 
J  under  Nicolas  Cleynanls,  Fernando  Nuftea,  and  Azpil- 
cueta,  and  taught  canon  law  at  Salamanca.    In  1538 
;  he  became  professor  at  Oviedo,  later  judge  at  Burgos, 
j  and  counsellor  at  Grenada.    In  1549  he  was  nominated 
!  archbishop  of  San  Domingo;  in  1560  bishop  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  in  1565  bishop  of  Segovia,  and  later  of  Cuenca. 
He  was  engaged  in  several  ecclesiastical  reforms  and 
offices,  and  died  at  Madrid,  Sept.  27,  1577,  leaving  a 
number  of  historical  and  archaeological  works,  for  which 
sec  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Uuien- 
srlle,  a.  v. 

Covel,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  James  Covel,  Sr.,  was  converted  when  a 

1  young  man,  and  in  1821  entered  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence. In  1852,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  became  su- 
l>erannuated,  and  continued  to  hold  that  relation  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  early  in  1860.  Mr.  Covel  was  a  deeply 
pious  man,  an  ordinary  preacher,  but  had  few  superiors 
in  ardor  or  faithfulness  in  the  ministry,  or  success  in 

I  revivals.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861. 

I  P- 

Covel.  William,  an  English  theologian  of  the 
former  part  of  the  17th  century,  Wrote  several  minor 
works  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  for  which  sec  Hocfer. 
Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.;  AH  i  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Cc veil.  Alanson  L..  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1804.  He  became  pastor 
I  of  a  church  in  Addison,  Vt.,  and  subsequently  at  Whites- 
borough,  N.  Y.,  also  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Al- 
bany. He  died  Sept.  20,  1837.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  while  pastor  in  Albany.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  313. 

Co  veil,  Joseph  Smith,  a  minister  of  the  Episco- 
I  pal  Church,  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  June  4,  1797. 
He  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm;  fitted  for  college  in  part  at  Woodstock, 
ami  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1822.  He 
i  afterwards  took  charge  of  a  private  school  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  began  his  theological  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  but,  later,  connected  him- 
self with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  August,  1824, 
was  ordained  deacon  and  became  minister  of  a  mis- 
sion church  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.  The  climate  proving 
to  be  too  rigorous,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  ordained  a  presbyter,  in  May,  1825,  and  took  charge 
of  a  mission  station  at  Princess  Anne,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  New 
Kngland,  and  in  October,  1828,  was  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Pauls  Church,  Brooktield,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  nine  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  Trinity 
,  Church,  Bristol,  for  ten  years.  He  afterwards  was  rec- 
;  tor  of  churches  in  Essex,  Bethlehem,  etc..  until  1863. 
when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul'i 
Church,  Huntington.  He  resigned  in  July,  1876,  and 
removed  to  Bridgeport,  where  he  died,  March  16,  1880. 
See  Brown  University  Xecrology,  1879-1880;  Whittakcr, 
Almanac  and  Directory,  1881.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Covell,  Lemuel,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  iu 
the  state  of  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  licensed  by  the  Church  in  Providence, 
Saratoga  Co.  Although  at  first  poor  and  illiterate,  so 
remarkable  were  his  natural  abilities  that  he  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  his  denomination. 
He  was  blessed  with  a  voice  of  singular  charm,  and  hi* 
address  was  manly  and  engaging.  He  regarded  it  as 
his  mission  to  travel  extensively  among  the  churches 
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of  New  York  anil  New  England.  Not  long  before  his 
death  the  Church  in  Cheshire,  Mass~  of  which  Rev. 
John  Leland  had  been  the  pastor,  called  him  to  be  his 
wicceasor.  He  accepted  their  call  on  condition  that  he 
be  allowed,  a  part  of  the  time,  to  travel,  and  preach  in 
•iettitute  region*,  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
lite  Baptist  Missionary  Society  i>f  Boston.  While  thus 
engaged,  in  L'pper  Canada,  he  died  after  a  short  illness, 
i»  ttetober,  180(5.  See  Benedict,  Hist,  of  the  baptists, 
ii,  m    (J.  C  S.) 

Covenanting,  Peksoxai.,  is  a  modern  term  for  a 
solemn  transaction  by  which  many  pious  and  devoted 
Christians  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 

 i.   Such  bonds  or  covenants,  written  and  Mibscril»ed 

with  their  own  hands,  have  been  found  among  their 
papers  after  their  death,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
most  of  them  are  exceedingly  edifying;  hut  instances 
have  also  been  known  of  persons  abusing  this  custom 
f«r  purposes  of  superstition  and  self-righteousness,  and 
of  some  who  have  gone  as  far  as  to  write  and  sigu  such 
a  document  with  their  own  blood. 
Coventry,  George,  an  Knglish  Baptist  minister, 
i  settled  at  the  Duke  Street  Church,  London,  in  reb- 


niary,  1731.  There  was  a  large  tomb  in  the  graveyard 
belonging  to  the  Coventry  family,  but  it  was  destroyed 
vben  the  chapel  was  pulled  down.and  the  records  of  the 
family  lost.    See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv,  181. 

Coventry,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1726;  called  to  the  living  at  Kil- 
spindie  in  1727,  and  ordained;  and  died  Feb.  19,  1761. 
•See  Fasti  EccJes.  Scoticantr,  ii,  644. 

Covetousness.  The  works  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian authorities  are  full  of  warnings  against  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  this  vice.  The  oblations  of  the  covetous 
were  not  to  be  received  (Jregory  Thaumaturgus,  arch- 
bishop of  Neo-Cossarea  (about  A.D.  262)  declares  that  it 
is  impossible  to  set  forth  in  a  single  letter  all  the  sacred 
writings  which  proclaim  not  robbery  alone  to  be  a  fear- 
ful crime,  but  all  covetousness,  all  grasping  at  others' 
goods  for  filthy  lucre.  Others  of  the  fathers  in  like  man- 
ner vigorously  denounced  the  existence  of  the  vice 
among  the  clergy. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  observes  that  the  fathers  have  af- 
fixed no  punishment  to  this  sin,  which  he  assimilates  to 
adultery ;  though  it  be  very  common  in  the  Church, 
none  inquires  of  those  who  are  brought  to  he  ordained 
if  they  be  polluted  with  it.  It  is  true,  a  decree  from 
Gratian,  ascribed  to  pope  Julius  I,  A.D.  837-352,  de- 
nounces as  filthy  lucre  the  buying  in  time  of  harvest  or 
••f  vintage,  not  of  necessity  but  of  greed,  victuals  or  wine, 
in  order  to  sell  at  a  higher  price;  and  the  17th  canon 
«.f  the  Council  of  Niaea  (A.D.  325)  is  directed  against 
the  love  of  filthy  lucre  and  usury,  enacting  deposition 
as  the  punishment  for  the  cleric.  But  here,  as  in  a 
parallel  canon  of  the  synod  of  Selcucia,  A.D.  410.  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  inferred  that  the  vice  was  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  aimed  at  under  the  concrete  form  of  usury  (ip  v.). 
That  covetousness  was  as  rife  in  the  monastery  as  in 
the  world  may  be  inferred  from  Cassian. 

The  very  doubtful  44  Sanctions  and  Decrees  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,"  apparently  of  Greek  origin,  require 
priests  not  to  be  given  to  heaping  up  riches,  lest  they 
should  prefer  them  to  the  ministry,  and  if  they  do  accu- 
mulate wealth,  to  do  so  moderately.  The  3d  Council 
of  Orleans,  A.D.  538,  forbids  cleric^  fmm  the  diacoiiale 
upwards,  to  carry  on  business  as  public  traders  for  the 
greed  of  filthy  lucre,  or  to  do  so  in  another's  name.  As 
i  he  tiroes  wear  on,  covetousness  seems  often  to  be  con- 
Aiunded  with  avarice,  and  to  be  legislated  against  un- 
der that  name, — Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.  See 
Bribery;  Commerce;  Usury.  For  rapacity  in  exact- 
ing fees,  see  Sroirrcujc 

Covingtrle,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
baptized  June  15, 1685;  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1705;  studied  divinity  at  Glasgow;  was 
'  in  171 1 ;  called  to  the  living  at  Crow 


and  Btirness  the  same  year,  and  ordained;  and  died  Sept. 
2,  1744,  aged  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  Ecclts.  Scoticantr, 
iii,  410. 

Cowan,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1719;  became  missionary  in  the 
parish  oT  West  ray;  was  presented  to  the  living'in  1734; 
ordained  in  1735;  and  died  July  28,  17G0.  See  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticantr,  iii,  419. 

Cowan,  Charles,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1817;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Fetlar  ami  North 
Yell  in  1822,  and  ordained.  He  died  Oct.  9. 1829.  aged 
Ihirty.three  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticaua-,  iii,  437. 

Cowan,  Francis,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1758;  presented  to  the  living  at  Gladsmuir 
in  1 759,  and  ordained ;  and  died  Oct.  28, 1789.  See  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticantr,  i,  336. 

Cowan,  John  Fleming,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Parkcsburg,  Pa.,  May  6, 1801.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jefferson  College  in  1825,  and  in  1828  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1829,  and  ordained  April  4, 1830,  with  a  view 
to  missionary  work  in  Missouri,  where  he  labored  for 
thirty-three  years.  His  first  field  was  Apple  ('reek, 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.  After  this  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Potosi  Church  in  Washington  Co.  (1*36  1852).  He 
then  visited  and  labored  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
and  died  at  Carondelet,  Sept.  29, 1862.  Mr.  Cowan  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  an  evangelist.  He  acted  as  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  three  years,  and 
served  for  a  while  as  chaplain  of  the  hospital  at  Caron- 
delet. His  preaching  was  practical  and  instructive. 
(W.  P.  80 

Cowbridge,  an  English  martyr,  was  burned  at  Ox- 
ford in  1538,  for  his  public  communication  of  the  Script- 
ures.   Sec  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  v,  251. 

Cowden,  James,  a  Methodist  Kpiscopal  minister, 
was  burn  in  May,  1836.  He  received  an  early  religious 
training;  experienced  conversion  in  1853,  and  in  1855 
entered  the  Kock  Kivcr  Conference.  In  1858  he  re- 
moved to  Minnesota  for  the  improvement  of  his  health, 
but  continued  effective,  and  six  years  later  returned  ami 
united  with  the  Central  IUinoU  Conference,  wherein  he 
served  zealously  to  the  close  of  his  life,  March  22, 1871. 
See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  187 1 ,  p.  1 95. 

Cowdy,  Samuel,  an  Irish  Methodist  preacher,  was 
born  in  1799  in  County  Down.  He  gave  his  heart  to 
God,  and  his  life  to  Methodism  at  an  early  age;  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1832,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  preached  the  gospel  with  soul-con  verting 
power  on  many  Irish  circuits.  In  1860  he  l>ccamc  a 
supernumerary,  but  labored  as  he  had  strength  until  his 
death,  June  3, 1880,  at  Portadown. 

Cowell,  David, a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Wrent  bam,  Mass.,  iu  1704.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1732.  Having  studied  theology  and  re- 
ceived license  to  preach,  he  went  as  a  supply  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  in  1735,  and  in  April,  1736.  became  pastor.  At  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  Mr.  Cowell 
remained  with  the  old  side.  On  the  union  of  the  two 
synods  he  joined  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and 
continued  in  relation  with  it  until  his  death,  Dec.  1, 
1760.    See  Sprague,  A  mials  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  66. 

Cowell,  D.  B  .  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  West  Ixbanon,  Me.,  Dec.  20, 1806.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  academy  at  Limerick,  and 
at  Wolfsborough,  N.  H.;  spent  his  early  manhood  in 
teaching  ami  in  mercantile  pursuits,  several  years  being 
passed  in  Great  Falls,  where  his  trade  became  extensive. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  Universalis!,  and  sub- 
sequently an  avowed  infidel.  In  1833  he  was  converted, 
and  soon  after  u  came  a  class-leader  in  the  Church  at 
Great  Falls.  In  1837  he  was  ordained,  ami  for  seven 
constantly  as  on  itinerant.  In 
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1848  he  gave  the  start  to  a  movement  which  reunited 
in  die  establishment  of  the  West  Lebanon  Academy. 
His  last  fields  of  labor  were  with  the  Walnut  (trove 
Church,  N.  H.,more  than  a  year,  and  with  the  churches 
in  Gorham  and  Standish,  Me.  Feeble  health  prevented 
his  nrenching  much  for  some  lime  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  16,  1884.  See  7'Ae  Morning  Shir, 
June  4,  1884.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Co  well,  Edward,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Ewood  Bridge,  near  Blackburn, 
Feb.  7,  1830.  He  became  an  efficient  local  preacher 
among  the  Wcslcyans,  but  afterwards  joined  the  Con- 
grcgationalista  In  1862  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Prov- 
idence Independent  Chapel,  Marsdcn,  and  the  following 
year  became  its  pastor,  hcing  ordained  Sept.  29.  He 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Brethcrton  in  September,  1874, 
where  he  labored  happilv  and  successfully  f  »r  th  e  years. 
He  died  Feb.  9,  1880.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cony.  Year-book, 
1881,  p.  365. 

Cowie,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  native 
of  Banffshire,  took  his  degree  at  King's  College,  Al>er- 
dcen,  in  1806;  was  appointed  schoolmaster  at  Mort- 
lach  in  1811;  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  presented  to 
the  living  atCabrach  in  1817,  and  ordained  ;  transferred 
to  Cairnic  in  1826;  and  died  June  1,1866,  aged  eighty 
years.    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  ScoHcana-,  iii,  1%,  551. 

Cowing,  Ciiarlks,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lyman,  N.  II.,  Nov.  19,  1796.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1818;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1824,  to  preach  in 
1827,  and  in  1828  entered  the  New  England  Conference, 
wherein  he  remained  effective,  with  hut  a  three  years' 
intermission  as  superannuate,  until  1852,  when  he  again 
became  superannuated,  and  thus  continued  until  his 
death,  in  Mav,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1870,  p.  III. 

Cowl.  Benedict  ordered  the  "  cuculla,"  or  hood,  to 
be  shaggy  for  winter,  and  for  summer  of  lighter  texture ; 
and  a  "  scapulare  "  to  be  worn  instead  out  of  doors,  as 
more  suitable  for  field-work,  being  open  at  the  sides. 
The  "cuculla"  protected  the  head  and  shoulders,  and, 
as  being  worn  by  infants  and  peasants,  was  said  to  sym- 
bolize humility;  or,  by  another  account,  it  was  to  keep 
the  eyes  from  glancing  right  or  left.  It  was  part  of  the 
dress  '<{  nuns,  as  well  as  of  monks,  ami  was  worn  by  the 
monks  of  Tabcnna  at  the  mass.  It  seems  in  their 
case  to  have  been  longer  than  a  hood  or  cape.  In- 
deed, "  cuculla  "  is  often  taken  as  equivalent  to  "  casula," 
a  covering  of  the  whole  person ;  in  later  writers  it  means, 
not  the  hood  only,  but  the  monastic  rol>e,  hood  and  alb 
These  same  Fachomiani,  or  monks  of  Tabcnna,  like  the 
Carthusians,  drew  their  hoods  forward  at  meal-times,  so 
as  to  hide,  their  faces  from  one  another.  The  "cappa" 
(probably  akin  to  our  "cape")  in  Italy  seems  to  cor- 
res|Miinl  with  the  Gallic  "cuculla,"  and  both  were  nearly 
identical,  it  is  thought,  with  the  "melotes,"  or  sheep- 
skin of  the  earliest  ascetics.  -  Smith,  Diet,  of  Chiist. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Cowle,  .John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  January,  1815.  He  went  with  his  parents  to 
Vanderburgh  County,  I nd.,  in  1822;  removed  to  Ar- 
kansas in  1838;  and  in  1841  entered  the  Arkansas  Con- 
.  ference.  From  1808,  he  was  a  superannuate  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  June  6,  1870.  During  his  entire  ministry 
Mr.  Cowle  acquitted  himself  with  honor.  He  was  a 
close  student  and  a  laborious  minister.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1870. 
p.  496. 

Cowles.  Chan  i  ice  y  Dp  m  ml  nr.  a  Congrega- 
'  tional  minister,  was  born  at  Farmingtou,  Conn.,  June 
27,  1812.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1834; 
studied  theology  at  Vale  Divinity  School  for  two  years 
(1838-40),  and  was  ordained.  June  10,  1841.  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  IMainville,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  two  veara    He  then  retired  from  the  min- 


istry and  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  where  he  engaged 
in  manufacturing  until  1863.  He  died  at  hi*  native 
place,  Jan.  12,  1881.  See  Obituary  Record  of  Yak  Col- 
lege, 1188. 

Cowles,  George,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1798.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1821,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1824;  was  ordained  Jan.  18,  1826,  and  became 
pastor  at  South  Danvera  (now  Peabody),  Mas*,  in  1827. 
He  was  lost  at  sea,  near  Cape  Hatteraa,  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Home,  Oct.  9,  1839.  See  Trie*.  CaU  of  Andoctr 
Theol.  Sent.  1870,  p.  57. 

Cowles,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  24,  1803.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory*  studies  under  Rev.  Ralph  Emer- 
son, of  Norfolk;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1826. 
and  spent  two  years  in  Yale  Divinity  School ;  was  or- 
dained an  evangelist,  July  1,  1828,  at  Hartford;  for 
two  years  was  acting  pastor  at  Ashtabula  and  San- 
dusky, ().,  and  then  served  in  that  relation  at  Austin- 
burg,  to  July  29,  1831,  when  he  was  installed  pastor 
there,  remaining  until  November,  1835.  From  that 
time  to  1838  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Oberlin  College,  O.;  the  next  ten  years  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  church  polity,  and  Oki  Testament 
language  and  literature;  from  1848  to  1862  editor  of  the 
Oberlin  Evangelist;  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in 
literary  labor  at  the  same  place.  From  1851  he  was 
trustee  of  the  college.  He  died  in  Janesville,  Wis-,  Sept. 
6,  1881.  Dr.  Cowles  was  the  author  of  the  following 
publications;  The  I  I  dines*  of  Christians  in  the  Present 
l.tt'e  (1841): — Gospel  Manna  for  Christian  Pilgrims 
(  IS47 )  -.—Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  in  16  vols., 
covering  the  whole  Bible,  as  follows :  The  Minor  Proph- 
ets (1867)  .—Ezekiel  and  Daniel  (1869)  -.—Isauih  (eod.)- 
—Jeremiah  (eod.)  : — Prorerbs,  Eccltsiastes,  and  Song  of 
Solomon  fl870) :  -Revelation  (lM71):-/Wav(IK?S):_ 
Pentateuch  (1874) : — Hebrew  History  from  the  Death  of 
Moses  to  the  Close  of  Scripture  Xarrafirc  (1875) — <7o#- 
pel  awl  Epistles  of  John  (1876):— Job  (1877):—  He- 
brew (1878)  .—  The  Shorter  Epistles  (1879)  .—The  lin- 
ger Epistles  (1880)  .—Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts  (1881)  i— 
Matth'  ir  and  Mark  (eod.).  The  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  these  commentaries  he  gave  to  the  mission- 
ary cause.  Dr.  Cowles  also  edited  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Finney's  Sermons,  in  1870,  entitled  Gospel  Themes,  and 
published  a  volume  entitled  All  and  Sujfering  in  the 
Universe.  Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  26;  Obihuuy 
Record  of  Yale  College,  1882. 

Cowles,  Henry  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Fauquier 
County.  Va.,  Nov.  2,  1803.  He  experienced  conversion 
in  1818;  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1830,  and  in  1881 
connected  himself  with  the  Virginia  Conference,  in 
which  he  filled  the  most  prominent  stations,  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  Nov.  28, 1874.  Mr.  Cowles,  became,  in 
1854.  the  financial  agent  of  Randolph- Macon  College,  and 
raised  for  the  institution  an  endowment  of  #100,000. 
He  hail  a  strongly  marked  character ;  was  noted  for  his 
caul  ion  and  prudence,  his  sincerity  and  courage;  was  a 
keen  juil^e  of  character,  and  a  skilful  manager  of  men; 
was  punctual,  industrious,  and  painstaking.  See  Min- 
titrs  of  A  miunl  Cotferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1875,  p.  141;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a  v. 

Cowles,  Orson,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  East  Hartland,  Conn.,  Jan.  14, 1801.  He  stud- 
ied at  Yale  College,  and  in  the  theological  department, 
not  graduating,  however.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  North  Woodstock  in  1832;  taught  in 
North  Haven  two  yeara  and  waa  district  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  fmm  1840  to  1860.  He  died  at 
North  Haven,  Dec.  23, 1860.  See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1861, 
p.  21 1. 

Cowles,  R.  J.,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  July  10,  1796.  He  was 
converted  in  1811,  and  united  with  the  Congregational 
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Church  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
removed  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  took  up  hi*  res- 
idence in  what  is  now  South  Byron.  In  1823  he  re- 
moved to  Brokenstraw,  Pa.,  and  a  year  later  to  Sugar 
Grove.  Here  he  opened  a  Sabbath-school,  and  began  to  j 
preach,  receiving  a  license,  in  183*2,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1839  he  united  with  a  Free-will  ' 
Baptist  Church  at  Wrightsville,  and  was  ordained  at 
Sugar  Him  Feb.  29, 1842.  He  continued  to  preach  for 
manv  years,  ami  died  March  29,  1874.  See  The  Morn- 
ing Star,  .1  uly  22,  1874.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cowmeadow,  John,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er,  was  received  by  the  British  Conference  in  1783. 
In  much  weakness  of  body  he  labored  faithfully  until 
his  death,  in  1786.  Wesley,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  of 
bim  as  a  martyr  to  long  and  loud  preaching;  but  says, 
-  He  had  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
was  of  exemplary  behavior."  See  Atmore,  Meth.  Me- 
morial, s.  v. 

Cownley,  Joseph,  an  early  F.nglish  Methodist 
preacher,  was  t>orn  at  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  June 
26, 1723.  Under  Wesley's  preaching,  Cownley  was  con- 
verted at  Hath,  whither  his  business  as  travelling  sec- 
retary to  a  magistrate  sometimes  called  him.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  itinerancy  by  Wesley,  in  Bristol,  in 
1746.  He  preached  in  Staffordshire,  confronting  the 
mob*,  in  Cornwall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (1747),  Ire- 
land (at  the  peril  of  his  life),  and  in  various  parts  of 
England.  In  spite  of  a  severe  fever  in  1755,  he  la- 
bored in  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  He  died 
at  Newcastle,  Oct. 8, 1792.  Unusually  sensitive  to  dis- 
cord, Cownley,  from  his  sympathy  with  the  popular 
movement,  was  involved  in  the  great  agitation  of  1792, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection.  He  was  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitclield.  Cownley  was  a  thorough  theologian, 
having  read,  it  is  said,  nearly  every  theological  work  in 
the  language.  His  mind  was  capable  of  abstruse  inves- 
tigation, and  Wesley  called  him  withal  "one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  England."  He  loved  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  the  retreats  of  wretchedness.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1793;  Jackson,  Early  Meth.  Preachers, 
it,  1-47  (by  John  Sautter,  1794) ;  Stevens,  llitt.  of  Mrth- 
iWun,  iii,  39.91  93;  Smith,  Hist. of  Methodism,\\,  42-14; 
Atmore,  Meth.  Me mnrial.  p.  90  sq.;  Cro  w  t  her, Portrai- 
ture  of  Methodism  (Lond.  1814,  2d  ed.),  p.  346-350. 

Cowper,  Charles  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Baden, Germany,  April  8, 1851.  He 
emigrated  to  New  York  city  with  his  parents  when  four 
years  of  ape;  experienced  conversion  in  1864;  assisted 
in  establishing  the  first  mission  for  colored  people,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  New 
York  city 5  gave  himself  to  that  work  with  remarkable 
zeal  and  self-denial;  studied  three  years  at  the  Weslcy- 
au  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  preaching  nearly  every 
Sundav ;  and  in  1873  entered  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  labored  with  abundant  success  till 
hi*  death.  July  II,  1875.  Mr.  Cowper  was  a  young  man 
of  considerable  promise,  sweet  in  spirit,  unassuming  in 
manner,  and  irreproachable  in  conduct.  His  mind  was 
strong,  and  his  will  consecrated.  See  Minutes  ofAn- 
nuitl  Conferences,  1876,  p.  61. 

Cowper,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  brother  of 
the  bishop  of  Galloway,  was  a  supply  at  the  High  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  in  1586.  and  became  afterwards  minister. 
He  refused  to  pray  for  queen  Mary  in  the  terms  of  the 
kiny'i*  command,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
cattle  of  Blackness;  the  city  paid  his  expenses,  ob- 
tained his  release,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Col- 
legiate Chnrch,  Glasgow,  in  1587,  having  charge  of  the 
eastern  district  and  parish.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
a«emhlie*  of  1593  and  1596.  and  was  appointed  to  visit 
that  at  I»thian  in  1602.  In  1595  bis  life  was  threatened 
bv  two  men,  but  the  chief  offender  begged  pardon  on 
his  knees  before  the  presbvtery.  He  died  Dec.  26, 1603. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i,  7 ;  ii,  7. 


Cowper,  Spencer,  D.D„  an  English 
second  aon  of  lord-chancellor  William  Cowper,  was  born 
in  London  in  1713.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Fordwich,  prebend- 
ary of  Canterbury  in  1742,  and  dean  of  Durham  in  1746. 
He  died  March  25,  1774.  He  published  some  single 
Sermons  ami  IHscourses,  and  a  Itissertation  on  the  IHs- 
tinci  Powers  of  Reason  and  Revelation  (1773).  See  Alli- 
bone,  JHct  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  Authors,  a.  v.;  Chalmers, 
Gen.  liiog.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Cowper,  William,  an  eminent  English  poet, 
grand-nephew  of  lord-chancellor  Cowper,  grandson  of 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  son  of  John 
Cowper,  rector  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  in  Hertford- 
shire, was  born  there,  Nov.  26, 1781.    He  appears  from 
his  infancy  to  have  been  delicate  in  mind  and  body, 
and,  after  having  spent  two  years  of  misery  in  a  coun- 
try school,  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old.    He  was 
then  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London,  called  to  the 
bar  in  1754,  and  resided  in  the  Middle  Temple  for 
eleven  years,  neglecting  law,  contributing  a  few  papers 
to  The  Connoisseur,  and  gradually  exhausting  his  little 
patrimony.    In  1763  one  of  his  powerful  kinsmen  ap- 
pointed him  to  two  clerkships  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Doubts  of  his  competency,  and  the  fear  of  appearing 
in  public  assemblies,  developed  the  tendency  to  insan- 
ity which  lurked  within  him.    He  made  several  at- 
tempts to  destroy  himself;  and  was  consigned  for  eigh- 
teen months  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  St.  Albans.  On 
bis  release  in  1765,  subsisting  on  the  remnant  of  his 
property,  with  assistance  from  relatives,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Huntingdon,  and  became  a  boarder  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Unwin.  a  clergyman.  That  gentleman  dy- 
ing two  years  afterwards,  the  widow  and  Cowper  re- 
moved to  Olney.  in  Buckinghamshire.    John  Newton 
was  curate  of  the  place;  and  his  religious  views  accorded 
with  those  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  poet,  al- 
!  though  the  association  rather  in«  rcased  thnn  lessened 
j  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  latter.    In  1776  appeared 
the  Olney  /lymns,of  which  some  of  the  best  were  fur- 
nished by  Cowper;  but  it  was  only  about  the  time  of 
their  publication  that  the  unhappy  |ioet  was  freed  from 
a  second  confinement,  w  hich  had  lasted  for  nearly  four 
years.    He  had  still  earlier  tried  his  band  at  poetry, 
having  translated  an  elegy  of  Tibullus  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  at  eighteen  he  wrote  some  beautiful  verses 
On  Finding  the  Heel  of  a  Shoe;  but  diffidence  repressed 
his  talents  until  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year.  Mrs, 
Unwin,  anxious  to  engage  his  mind  safely,  now  urged 
him  to  prosecute  verse-making.    The  Progress  of  Error 
was  written;  Truth,  Table-Talk,  anil  E-rjtostulation  fol- 
lowed it ;  and  these  with  other  |mcms  made  up  a  volume 
which  was  published  in  1782,  receiving  the  approbation 
of  Johnson  and  other  critics,  but  meeting  little  attention 
from  the  public.    The  poet's  fame,  however,  was  de- 
cisively established  by  his  next  volume,  w  hich,  appear- 
ing in  1785,  contained  The  Task  and  other  poems.  The 
publication  of  this  work,  indeed,  was  an  a>ra  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  poetry.    It  was  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Natural 
language  was  substituted  for  artificial;  themes  of  uni- 
versal interest  were  handled,  instead  of  such  as  told  only 
on  a  few  cultivated  minds;  even  the  seriousness  and 
solemnity  of  the  leading  tone  had  a  striking  attraction, 
while  it  was  relieved  both  by  strains  of  pathos  and 
touches  of  satiric  humor.  More  novel  and  original  than 
anything  else  were  those  minute  and  faithful  delinea- 
tions of  external  scenery,  to  which  no  parallel  had  been 
seen  since  Thomson's  Seasons.     Perhaps,  also,  the 
didactic  form  of  Cowpcr's  poems,  giving  them  an  equiv- 
ocal character  which  hovers  continually  between  poetry 
and  argumentation,  was  an  additional  recommendation 
to  readers  who  had  long  been  unaccustomed  to  the  liner 
and  h'gher  kinds  of  poetical  invention.    John  Gilpin  is 
a  specimen  of  his  humorous  genius,  the  subject  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  Lady  Austen, 
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one  of  his  literary  friends.  Cowper  now  spent  six  years 
on  his  translation  of  Homer,  which  appeared  in  1791. 
The  neglect  which  it  has  experienced  is  certainly  un- 
deserved, at  least  by  his  Odyssey.  His  mental  aliena- 
tion, which  had  repeatedly  threatened  him  with  a  return, 
overcame  him  completely  in  1794 ;  and  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life  produced  hardly  any  literary  fruits  except  the 
pathetic  Castaway.  The  death  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  in  17%,  threw  him  into  a  gloom  which  was  hardly 
ever  again  dispelled,  ami  he  died  at  Dereham,  April  25, 
1800,  CWper's  chief  characteristics  are  simplicity,  in- 
dividuality, transparency  of  ideas,  bold  originality, 
singular  purity,  and  experimental  Christian  piety.  All 
his  poems  bear  marks  of  his  mature  authorship,  his  ac- 
curate rather  than  extensive  scholarship,  and  his  un- 
wearied desire  to  benefit  mankind.  His  Christian  life, 
though  oppressed  by  disease,  was  true, useful, and  lovely; 
and  even  while  suffering  under  the  deranged  idea  that 
he  was  an  exception  to  God's  general  plan  of  grace,  it 
is  delightful  to  perceive  that  it  had  no  tendency  to  lead 
him  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  or  to  relax  in  the 
least  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  life  of  religion  in  his 
soul.  His  poems  remain  a  treasure  of  deep  Christian 
pathos  and  earnest,  pensive  thought,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  incorporated  into  nearly  even*  collection  of 
religious  hymns.  Cowpcr's  works  were  first  collected  by 
his  friend  Havlev  (1803-4,  with  a  Life);  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Southey  (1833-37,  also  with  a  Life, 
the  most  carefully  written,  and  with  additional  I  ■'- 
Cm,  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  1858).  For  a  copious 
view  of  the  literature,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cow-worchip.  The  Egyptian  goddesses  Athor 
and  Isis,  represented  as  having  the  head  of  a  cow; 
Aitarte,  the  Syrian  goddess,  as  wearing  the  horns  of  a 
cow;  and  the  (irecian  Juno  as  having  a  cow's  eyes. 
Venus  is  sometimes  figured  as  a  cow  giving  milk  to  her 
calf,  to  changed  into  a  cow  is  an  emblem  of  the  enrth. 
The  cow  of  Minos,  which  on  each  day  was  white,  red, 
and  black,  seems  to  represent  the  three  different  as- 
pects which  the  earth  presents  in  the  bright  blaze  of 
noon,  iu  the  purple  tinge  of  evening  or  morning,  and 
in  the  dark  shades  of  night.  In  the  fables  of  Brah- 
minism,  the  earth  takes  the  form  of  a  cow  named  Ka- 
madhuka,  which  gives  its  worshippers  all  they  desire. 
Among  the  Adighe,  a  race  of  Circassians,  a  cow  is  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  to  A  chin,  the  god  of  horned  cattle. 
According  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  .Scandinavian  Edda, 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,  the  cow 
Audumla  was  produced  iu  the  place  where  the  south- 
ern tires  of  Muspelheim  melted  the  ice  of  Niflhcim. 
This  cow  denotes  the  cosmogonic  earth.  Among  the 
Hindus  the  cow  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  par- 
ticularly the  species  called  the  Brahmin  or  sacred  cow, 
by  many  families  a  cow  is  kept  for  the  mere  pur- 
of  worshipping  it.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v.    See  Aims;  Mosciiolatky. 

Cox,  Alfred,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was  con- 
verted iu  early  life;  baptized  at  seventeen  at  the  Coun- 
terslip  chapel,  Bristol,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  vil- 
lages around.  He  was  an  agent  for  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  twenty-two  years;  was  pastor  at 
Dunchurch  seven  years,  and  was  a  consistent  and  de- 
voted minister.    He  died  at  Cradley,  June  9,  1870. 

Cox,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  in  August,  1801.  He  professed 
conversion  in  early  manhood,  received  license  to  ex- 
hort in  1828,  and  in  1829  entered  the  East  Maine  Con- 
ference. Failing  health  in  1838  obliged  him  to  become 
a  superannuate,  which  relation  he  sustained  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  Dec  28, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ference*, 1876,  p.  90. 

Cox,  Francis  Augustus,  D.D.,  LE  D.,  a  distin- 
guished English  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  LeightOfl 
Buzzard,  Bedfordshire,  in  1783.  He  was  brought  up 
religiously,  baptized  by  his  grandfather,  entered  Bristol 


College  at  eighteen,  under  Dr.  Rylanri,  and  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1804  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Clipston,  Northampton,  by  Sut- 
cliffe,  Fuller,  and  Kobert  Hall,  and  the  Church  pros- 
pered so  much  a  new  large  chapel  had  to  be  built.  He 
next  succeeded  Robert  Hall  at  Cambridge.  In  1811  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Shore  Place,  Hackney, 
where  also  his  success  was  such  that  in  1*12  a  new 
chapel  was  built  in  Mare  Street.  Being  settled  iu  Lon- 
don, he  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  and  conduct- 
ing the  Baptist  Magtnine,  and  was  connected  with  nu- 
merous philanthropic  institutions.  He  died  at  Clapton, 
Loudon,  Sept.  6, 1853.  Dr.  Cox  was  the  aut  hor  of  some 
valuable  works,  including  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
America.    See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  284. 

Cox,  Ger shorn  Flagg,  A.M..  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  twin  brother  of  Melville  B.  Cox,  was 
l>orn  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  9,  1799.  He  joined  the 
Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  was  soon  licensed  to 
preach,  and  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness;  spent 
several  years  in  Belfast  in  business,  and  in  1830  joined 
the  Maine  Conference,  in  which,  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  he  labored  with  but  few  intermissions 
as  a  supernumerary,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In 
18C4  he  became  superannuated,  which  relation  he  sus- 
tained until  his  decease  in  Salem,  Nov.  1G,  1879.  Mr. 
Cox  was  a  plain,  earnest,  instructive,  Biblical  preacher. 
In  his  prime  he  was  one  of  the  mightv  preachers  in 
New  England  Methodism, filling  with  great  acceptabil- 
ity her  chief  pulpits.  He  was  a  superior  pastor,  spirit- 
ually minded,  conscientious,  and  prayerful ;  •  man  of 
broad  self-culture;  was  a  ready  and  clear  writer,  fur 
many  years  editing  The  Maine  Wesleyan  Journal;  and 
in  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  the  Quartet  fy 
Rrrinc  he  was  the  author  of  the  memoir  of  Melville 
I  k  Cox.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1 880,  p.  65. 

Cox,  O.  Davenport,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Cornwallis,  N.  S.  He  was  ordained  at  Clcmentsrale, 
■Ian.  4,  1865,  tailored  there  for  several  years,  then  be- 
came pastoral  Hillsburg, where  his  fervent  labors  broke 
down  his  constitution,  and  he  died  March  25.1879.  His 
zeal  was  unflagging,  his  love  for  his  flock  intense.  See 
Baptist  Year 'book  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  1879; 
Bill,  Fify  Years  with  the  Baptists,  p.  554. 

Cox,  James,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  missionary, 
was  a  native  of  Bermuda.  In  1823  he  received  his  first 
appointment  to  his  native  islands,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  the  West  Indie*,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Kitt's,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Tortola,  and 
Jamaica.  Having  a  strong  constitution,  he  undertook 
labors  to  which  few  men  would  have  been  equal.  He 
died  at  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  May  30, 1859.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1859. 

Cox,  John  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1746.  He  commenced  ministerial  labors  in  the 
connection  of  the  countess  of  Huntington,  but  after- 
wards joined  a  Baptist  Church,  and  for  forty-two  years 
was  pastor  at  Horsiugton,  Somerset,  where  he  continued 
to  preach  until  his  death.  Jan.  9, 1827.  See  Xew 
tUt  Miscellany,  1827,  p.  124.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cox,  John  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
bom  at  Lambourn,  Berkshire,  May  6, 1802.  He  was 
converted  early  iu  life,  entered  the  ministry  soon  after 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  during  his  long 
career  was  pastor  successively  of  churches  in  Reading, 
Woolwich,  and  Ipswich,  in  all  of  which  places  he  was 
held  iu  deservedly  high  esteem  as  a  godly, faithful,  and 
laborious  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  spent  his  last 
vears  in  occasional  preaching,  chiefly  in  a  small  chapel 
near  his  residence  at  Foots  Cray,  in  Kent.  He  died 
March  17,  1878.  He  wrote  books  pamphlets,  and  ar- 
ticles for  the  press  in  great  numbers.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  HandJnmk,  1880,  p.  293. 

Cox,  John  Goodwin,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, grandson  of  Rev.  John  Goodwin,  on 
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was  born  at  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  Oct.  31, 
14&  He  was  pious  from  his  youth ;  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1836;  died  in  Londou,  April  1,  1878,  and  was 
buried  at  Wrexham,  where  he  had  settled  as  a  super- 
numerary during  the  previous  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
icerling  intellect  and  high  moral  worth ;  was  well  read 
in  philosophy,  history,  and  elegant  literature ;  his  aer- 


Mimtts  of  the  British  Conference,  1878,  p.  36. 

Cox,  John  Hayter,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Portsea,  March  26,  1768,  and  re- 
ceived his  ministerial  education  at  Gosport  Academy. 
In  1789  he  began  to  preach  at  Farebam,  Hampshire, 
and  labored  there  eighteen  years.  In  1809  he  became 
pastor  at  St.  Albans,  and  after  fire  years  went  to  Had- 
ieigh,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  installed  Oct.  36, 1814. 
In  1829  he  removed  to  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  but  relin- 
quished this  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ministry, 
in  1839,  and  retired  to  Kingston,  Surrey.  He  died  Jan. 
5, 1848.  He  published,  A  Harmony  of  Scripture,  some 
anonymous  pamphlets,  and  a  Sermon.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Yearbook,  1848,  p.  219. 

Cox,  Lather  J.,  the  bard  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,  was  born  in  Maryland,  Dec,  27, 1791.  Ho 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1819,  but  afterwards  left  it;  and  was  among 
the  first  to  organize  and  set  in  operation  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  zealous, 
unstationed  minister  until  1869,  and  then  was  received 
as  a  supernumerary  member  in  the  Maryland  Annual 
Conference.  He  died  July  26,  1870.  With  an  anient 
and  devotional  temperament  he  possessed  a  genius  and 
talent  for  poetry.  He  is  the  author  of  several  popular 
hvmns,  especially  "An  alien  from  God  and  a  stranger 
to"  grace."    See  Cobhouer,  Founder*  of  the  MetK  Prot. 

Church,  p.  213. 

Cox,  Margaret,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  in  1814.  She  labored  "with  much 
earnestness  and  love,  yet  with  becoming  modesty.  In 
many  instances  she  was  enabled  to  make  full  proof  of 
her  ministry."  She  died  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Nov.  12, 
1878.    See' Friends'  Review,  xxxii,  197.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cox,  Michael,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Os- 
sory  in  1743,  and  became  archbishop  of  Cashel  in  1754. 


published  a  Sermon  (Dublin,  1748). 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ttthors,  a.  v. 

Cox,  Neheruiah.  1  >,  I  >..  an  English  Particular  Bap- 
tist, was  born  at  Bedford,  being  a  member  of  John 
Bunyan's  Church  there.  He  was  well  educated,  and  "  a 
very  excellent,  learned,  and  judicious  divine."  He  was 
ordained  in  October,  1671;  in  1673  preached  for  some 
time  at  Hitchin;  then  at  Cranfield;  and  in  1675  went 
to  London,  and  was  ordained  joint  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Petty  France,  where  he  continued  till  the  Revolution 
in  1688.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  Greek  and  He- 
brew scholar,  and  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  early  life 
for  preaching.  He  published  two  Sermons,  one  on  the 
Covenants,  against  Mr.  Whiston;  the  other  an  ordina- 
tion sermon.  He  died  in  1688.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  ii,  186. 

Cox,  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Froroe,  Somersetshire,  England.  He  joined 
the  Wesleyans  when  about  eighteen ;  and,  having  emi- 
grated to  America,  labored  in  the  itinerancy  about  six- 
teen years,  travelling  extensively  through  the  United 
States.  He  died  Sept.  8, 1793.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  man  of 
small  stature,  great  spirit,  quick  apprehension,  and  sound 

p.  54. 

Cox,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1808.  He 
was  designed  for  mercantile  life,  but,  comparatively 
late,  entered  the  ministry,  graduating  from  Columbia 
(Allege  in  1833.  Having  finished  the  course  at  the 
"  Seminarv,  he 
XII.— K 


in  1836;  was  missionary  pioneer  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
rector  for  several  years  of  St.  John's  Church,  Trov, 
N.  Y.;  then  of  St,  Paul's  Parish,  Woodbury,  Conn"; 
a  year  or  two  after  became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  New 
York  city,  retaining  this  position  for  thirteen  years;  af- 
terwards was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  I. ; 
and  a  short  time  before  his  death  returned  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  died,  Dec  16, 1860.  See  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Review,  1861,  p.  186. 

Cox,  Samuel  Hanson ,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine,  was  born  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25, 
1793.  Ilia  father,  who  died  in  1801,  waa  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  mercantile  enterprise  in  New  York  city. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  which  in  the  17th 
century  had  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  was  connected  for  several  generations  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  waa  educated  at  Weston,  Pa., 
also  recti  veil  private  instruction  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  a  law  student  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  war  of  1812 
he  served  in  a  volunteer  company  of  riflemen.  He 
studied  theology  in  Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Wilson,  was 
ordained  in  1817,  and  soon  after  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Windham,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  New  York  city  an  pastor  of  the  l*resbyterian  Church 
in  Spring  Street,  and  went  from  thence  to  Laight  Street, 
on  SU  John's  Park,  in  1825.  His  congregation  here  was 
largely  composed  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  he  remained  at  his 
post  until  stricken  down  by  the  disease. 

Dr.  Cox  took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  the  literary 
conventions  which  were  called  to  aid  in  its  organiza- 
tion. He  was  appointed  to  open  the  instructions  of  the 
university  with  the  late  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Ohio,  and  delivered  one  of  the  two  memorable 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  winter-of  1831-32,  bis  depart- 
ment being  that  of  moral  philosophy. 

In  impaired  health,  Dr.  Cox  visited  Europe  in  1833, 
where  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  that  time,  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
London,  gained  him  great  distinction  and  opened  the 
way  to  high  honors  and  attentions. 

He  was  elected  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn  in  1834,  and  accepted 
the  position;  but  in  1837  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  where  he 
built  a  new  church  in  Henry  Street.  For  a  long  time, 
both  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  he  maintained  a  po- 
sition of  great  eminence  with  unvarying  popularity. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Cox  attended  in  London  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  member,  and  on 
his  return  waa  exposed  to  peril  of  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  when  the  steamer  Great  Britain  was  stranded 
in  the  bay  of  Dundrutn.  In  1852,  his  health  declining, 
he  visited'  Nassau ;  but  with  so  little  good  effect  that, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  his  people  and  the  most 
liberal  proposals  on  their  part,  be  resigned  his  charge 
and  retired  to  a  pleasant  property  which  they  enabled 
him  to  purchase  at  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  con- 
sidered his  career  as  a  pastor  at  an  end,  but  frequently 
delivered  lectures  and  sermons  in  New  York  for  several 
years  subsequently. 

Dr.  Cox  for  many  years  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,  and  also  presided  for  a  time  over  the  Female 
College  at  Le  Roy.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  great  retirement  in  Westchester  County. 
He  died  there,  Oct.  2,  1880. 

The  anti-slavery  sentiment  predominant  in  England 
made  a  great  impression  on  Dr.  Cox  during  his  visit 
there,  and  although  he  publicly  defended  his  country 
while  abroad,  he  soon  after  his  return  preached  a  ctle- 
uraieu  sermon  n^ainsi  sia\  er>  ,  «  men,  auiiougii  moueruie 
in  tone,  drew  upon  him,  as  a  conspicuous  person,  a  great 
share  of  the  violence  with  which  the  anti-slavery  agi- 


ever,  with  their  extreme 
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a  leading  conservative  position  on  all  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  South,  which  for  a  long  time  agitated  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  other  questions  which  for  a 
time  divided  that  denomination,  his  theological  standing 
was  with  the  new  school,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent 
champion;  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  Church, 
however,  he  maintained  the  highest  and  roost  thorough 
ohh-school  position,  so  far  as  conformity  to  the  standard 
is  concerned.  Although  much  criticised  for  personal 
eccentricities,  and  especially  for  a  pompous  Latinity 
uf  style,  Dr.  Cox  has  been  generally  recognised  as  a 
man  of  high  character  and  commanding  talents,  of  great 
boldness  in  expressing  his  strong  convictions,  and  of 
singular  power  and  magnetism  as  an  orator.  As  a  con- 
*isient  Christian,  his  great  purity  and  marked  simplicity 
of  character  secured  to  him,  through  a  long  and  useful 
life,  the  uniform  respect  of  his  fellow-men. 

Dr.  Cox  wrote  largely  for  the  press.  Among  his 
publications  were,  Quakerism  not  Chrittutnity  (N.  Y. 
1883.  8vo) :—  Interview*,  Memorable  and  Uteful  (N.  Y. 
1853,  12mo),  etc.  See  Ar.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  4, 1880 ;  A'.  Y. 
Obterver,  Oct.  7, 1880;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Cox,  Samuel  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2,  1789. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1809,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1812,  and  not  long  after  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference.  He  filled  successively  the  follow- 
ing appointments:  Sussex  Circuit ;  Snow  Hill;  Kensing- 
ton, Phila.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Union  Charge,  Phila.; 
and  Salem,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  located  and  removed  to 
Zanesrille,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug. 
23.  1870.  Mr.  Cox  was  editor  of  the  Mutkingum  Me»- 
tenger  from  1823  to  1835,  and  filled  various  civil  offices 
with  eminent  ability.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cox,  Thomas  L...  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ky..  Jan.  15, 1809 ;  ex- 
perienced religion  at  the  age  of  ten ;  joined  the  Tennes- 
see Conference  when  twenty-five,  and  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  AlahnmaConference,  wherein  he  served 
the  Church  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 
1836.    Sec  Minute*  of  A  nnual  Conft  renctt,  1836,  p.  487. 

Cox,  William  (1),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister 
entered  the  ministry  in  1789,  preached  for  seventeen 
years,  and  died  at  Swansea,  Oct.  15, 1809.  His  life  and 
ministry  displaved  the  attractive  charms  of  genuine 
Christianity.  See  Minute*  of  the  Brituh  Conference, 
1810. 

Cox.  William  (2), an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Warminster  in  1813.  Removing  to 
Bristol  in  1840,  he  joined  the  Church  in  Newfoundland 
Street  Cha|>el,  in  that  city,  the  same  year.  He  zealous- 
ly employed  himself  in  efforts  to  do  good,  and  having 
entered  the  ministry,  wa9  sent  to  Fovant  by  the  Wilts 
Association.  In  connection  with  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  London,  in  1849,  and  labored  there  till  1852, 
when  he  was  ordained.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  charge  in  April,  1853.and  on  May  14 
of  that  vear  he  died.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong/i'ear-book,  1854, 
p.  221. 

Coxe  ie  (or  Coxls).  Michael,  a  reputable  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1497,  and  was  a  scholar 
of  Van  Orley ;  afterwards  went  to  Home,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  Itaphael.  On  his  return 
to  Flanders  he  painted  many  works  for  the  churches, 
the  l>cst  of  which  are  at  Brussels.  The  Latt  Suftper, 
in  St.  Gudule;  and  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in  Noire 
Dame.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog,  But.  of  the  Fine  A  rt»,  s.  v. 

Coxoox  is  the  name  given  in  Mexican  mythology 
to  the  patriarch  who,  together  with  his  wife,  Xochiquct- 
znl,  escaped  the  deluge  by  constructing  a  boat  of  cypress 
wood.  This  legend  is  evidently  a  tradition  from  the 
hbtorv  of  Noah.    Sec  Delige. 


Coxe,  Henry  Octavius.a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland,  was  born  in  1811,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster and  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  graduating  in 
1833.  He  entered  at  once  upon  work  in  the  MS.  de- 
partment at  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1838,  when  he  became  one  of  the  sub- 
librarians of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  succeeded  the 
late  Dr.  Bandinel  as  head  librarian  in  I860.  On  the 
part  of  the  government  Mr.  Coxe  was  sent  out  to  in- 
spect the  libraries  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  date  and  character  of  MSS, 
and  he  detected  one  of  the  forgeries  palmed  by  M.  Si- 
monides  upon  the  learned.  He  died  July  10,  1881,  at 
Oxford.  Mr.  Coxe  was  the  editor  and  author  of  many 
works;  the  most  important  of  all  his  labors  being  the 
new  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  was  curate 
in  a  London  district  while  working  at  the  museum ;  and 
he  was  in  charge  of  Wytharo,  near  Oxford,  as  curate  or 
rector,  for  twenty-five  years,  until  his  death.  He  was 
Oxford  select  preacher  in  1842,  and  Whitehall  preacher 
in  1868;  also  an  honorary  fellow  of  Worcester  and  Cor- 
pus Chriati  colleges,  and  "chaplain  of  the  latter.  (B.  P.) 

Coxe,  Richard  Charles,  an  eminent  Engli»h  di- 
vine, was  born  in  J  800.  He  graduated  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  in  1821,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1823, 
and  priest  in  1824  ;  in  1841  became  vicar  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ;  in  1843  honorary  canon  of  Durham,  and  one 
of  the  select  preachers  before  the  University  of  Oxfunl ; 
in  1853  archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Englingham  annexed ;  and  in  1857  canon  of  Durham. 
He  died  at  Englingham,  Aug.  25,  1865.  Archdeacon 
Coxe  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theological 
works,  a  number  of  sermons,  and  a  few  volumes  of  po- 
ems of  a  high  order  of  merit.  See  Appleton'*  Annual 
Cgdvpttdia,  1865,  p.  674. 

Coxe,  William  (l),an  English  author  and  divine, 
was  born  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  March  7, 
1747.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1768  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Ut- 
ter; and  during  his  residence  at  the  university  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  classical  attainments,  twice  gain- 
ing the  bachelor's  prize  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation. 
He  was  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  Deuham  in 
1771;  rector  of  Bemertoii  in  1788;  canon-residentiary 
of  Salisbury  in  1803;  and  archdeacon  of  Wilts  in  1805. 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  June  8,  1828.  Mr. 
Coxe,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  several  noblemen,  spent,  at 
various  times,  many  years  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  collecting  information  about 
the  countries  which  he  visited.  The  result  appeared  in 
many  volumes  of  travels  and  history,  all  of  which  are 
characterized  by  close  observation,  care,  and  research. 
Archdeacon  Coxe  published,  also,  several  large  topo- 
graphical works,  besides  some  of  a  religious  character. 
A  set  of  his  h'lKtorical  works  and  travels  is  published 
in  twenty -four  volumes,  imperial  quarto.  See  The 
(Lond.)  Annutd  RegUter,  1828,  p.  237;  Hart,  Manual 
of  Eng.  Literature;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthort,  s,  v. 

Coxe,  William  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  student  in  Jefferson 
College,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nan*  in  1828.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  8  of  the  same  year; 
was  missionary  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1829;  stated 
supply  at  Apple  Creek,  O.,  from  1832  to  1836;  at  Lan- 
caster in  1W;  pastortherc  from  1838  tol849;  and  there- 
after at  l'iqua  until  his  death,  in  1856.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  68. 

Coxhead,  Benjamin,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  June  9, 1772,  and  baptized  at  Carter  Lane,  Lon- 
don. May  27, 1794.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
at  the  academy  in  Bristol ;  and  waa  ordained  at  Wild 
Street  Church,  London,  Oct.  30, 1800,  remaining  there  un- 
til 1807,  when  he  removed  to  Truro,  where,  for  the  most 
of  the  time,  he  continued  until  1820.    For  two  or  three 
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year*  he  was  out  of  the  pastorate,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
liealth.  In  April,  1824,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Winches- 
ter, ami  was  pastor  in  that  city  seven  years,  from  18*24 
to  1831.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Winchester  for  five 
j  ears,  preaching  when  he  could,  and  then  removed  to 
Newbury,  where,  without  charge,  he  preached  frequent- 
lv,  until  laid  aside  bv  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  died 
Nov.  12.  1851.  Sco'(LoimL)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1862, 
p.  46.    (J.  C.S.) 

Coxida.  fii.tE  i>e,  a  French  religious  writer,  was 
born  near  Fumes  about  1140.  In  1189  he  became  ab- 
bot of  the  monastery  of  Dunes  (Cisiercian),  where  he 
acquired  extensive  celebrity  for  his  knowledge  and 
virtue.  He  died  in  1203,  leaving  only  two  Sermons, 
which  have  been  published  by  Viach  iu  the  BibUotktcn 
Scriptorum  Ordini*  Cisterciensis.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Hiog.  General- ,  a.  v. 

Coxis.    See  Coxcib. 

Cozow,  Thomas  T.,  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  born  at  Hull  in  1812.  In  early  life  he  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  New  Connection  Methodists. 
In  1834  he  began  to  itinerate  in  their  ministry,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  preached  with  acceptance  in  nine  cir- 
cuits, when,  at  Halifax,  ill-health  suspended  his  labors 
in  1843,  and  he  retired  to  Hull,  where  he  died.  Aug.  17 
of  the  same  year.    See  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 

CoyaOO,  Council  or  (  Concilium  Coyacense),  was 
belli  in  1050,  at  Coyaco,  or  Coy  ace,  in  the  diocese  of 
Orrietta,  Spain,  by  Ferdinand  I  of  Castile.  Nine  bish- 
ops attended,  and  thirteen  decrees  were  published,  re- 
lating partly  to  the  Church  and  partly  to  the  state. 

2.  Orders,  under  anathema,  that  nil  abbots  and  abbesses 

shall  govern  their  bouses  according  to  the  mle  of  St 
Ifidore  or  St-  Benedict,  nnd  shall  submit  hi  nil  things  to 
their  bishop. 

3.  Order*  that  churches  and  the  clergy  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  their  bishop,  and  not  under  that  of  any  lay 
|ierson  ;  that  suitable  vessels  and  ornaments  he  provided  ; 
that  no  chalice  of  wood  or  earthenware  shall  be  allowed ; 
ibat  the  altor  shall  be  made  entirely  of  stone,  and  shall 
be  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  It  nl*o  directs  that  lu 
every  cnurch  the  proper  priestly  vestments  shall  be  pro- 
vided, viz.  the  surplice,  amice,  alb,  cinctorlum,  belt,  stole, 
maniple,  aud  chasuble:  also  the  veslmeuts  of  the  deacon, 
viz.  Amice,  alb,  and  stole.  Also  it  orders,  that  under  the 
chid  ice  shall  be  placed  a  paten,  and  over  it  a  corporal  of 
linen.  The  boat  to  be  made  of  fine  flour,  without  any  ad- 
mixture; the  wine  and  water  to  be  pure,  bo  that,  iu  the 
wine  and  boat  nnd  water,  the  sncred  Trinity  may  tie 
signified.  That  the  vestment*  of  priests  mininteriug  lu 
the  church  shall  reach  to  their  feet.  That  they  shall 
have  no  women  In  their  honfcs  except  a  mother,  or  NUOt, 
or  sister,  or  woman  of  approved  character,  who  shall  nl- 
wsy«  be  dressed  entirely  in  black ;  aud  that  they  shall 
tench  infants  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  Enjoins  that  archdeacon*  nlinll  present  for  ordina- 
tion only  such  clerks  as  shall  know  the  whole  p«alter. 
with  the  bymus  and  cautlcles,  epistles,  gospels,  and 
prayers. 

6.  Orders  nil  Christian  persons  to  go  to  chnrch  on  Pat- 
nrdny  evening*,  and  on  Sunday  to  be  present  at  the 
matin*,  tuns*,  and  at  all  the  hours ;  to  do  no  work,  nor 
travel  uu  that  day,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  devotion, 
vis  ting  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  executing  n  secret 
"fder  of  the  king,  or  of  defence  against  the  Saracens. 
Thtwe  who  break  this  canon  are.  according  to  their  rank, 
either  to  be  deprived  of  commuulou  for  a  year,  or  to  re- 
ceive one  hundred  lashes. 

11.  Commands  fasting  on  Friday. 
11  Forbids  the  forcible  seizure  of  those  who  have 
taken  refuge  iu  n  church,  or  within  thirty-one  paces  of  It 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  iu  the  copies  of 
inons.     See  Labbe,  Concil.  ix,  1003. —  I  .    •  ^\ 
,  of  Councils,  s.  v. ;  Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibtiotheoue 
Sacrie,  a.  V. 

Coylc.  Johx,  a  Scotch  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  at  Montrose,  July  26,  1842.  He  was  con- 
verted in  hU  eighteenth  year;  joined  the  Weslcyans 
at  first,  but  soon  after  became  a  Cougregationalist ;  re- 
ceived his  ministerial  education  largely  under  private 
instructors;  and  was  ordained  ot  Forfar,  April  26, 1N06, 
he  labored  with  great  ability,  zeal,  and  devoted- 


ness  until  his  death,  July  1,  1868.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cony. 
Year-booh,  1869,  p.  241. 

Coypel,  Antoine,  a  French  painter,  son  ami 
scholar  of  Noel,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1661.  He  went 
to  Home  when  quite  young,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Kaphael,  Michael  Angelo,and  the  Caracci.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  my  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  painted  his  Assumption,  for  the  Church  of 
Noire  Dame,  and  at  twenty  he  was  elected  a  royal 
academician.  He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king 
in  1715.  His  principal  works  arc  at  Paris.  They  are 
Christ  Curing  the  Blimi,  at  the  Carthusian  convent; 
Christ  among  the  Doctors;  and  The  Assumption,™  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  died  in  1722.  See  Hoefer, 
A  oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Spoouer,  Bing.  llist.  of  the 
Fine  A  rls,  a.  v. 

Coypel,  Noel  (surnamed  f.r  Poussm),  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1628.  He  studied 
first  under  Poncet,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteeu  entered 
the  school  of  Quillerier,  where  he  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress that  his  merit  procured  his  election  to  the  Academy 
in  1659,  his  reception-picture  being  Cain  Staging  Abet. 
His  celebrated  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  painted  for 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  about  this  time.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  king  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  where  he  went  in  1672.  His  best  productions 
after  this  were  The  Virgin  Caressing  the  Infant  and 
The  Holy  Family.  He  died  in  1707.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Coypel.  Noel  Nicolas  a  French  painter,  w  as 
bom  in  1692,  and  was  a  son  of  Noel  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. He  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father, 
after  which  he  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  in 
1728  was  elected  a  member  of  that  institution.  His 
best  works  are  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
iu  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  altar-piece  in  the 
same  chapel,  representing  The  Assumption.  He  died  in 
1735.  See  Hoefer,  Afo«r.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v.;  S|>oon- 
er,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rls,  a.  v. 

Coysevoac  Antoitck,  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640.  Before  he  was  seventeen 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and 
immediately  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 
Lerarabcrt  and  other  masters.  He  produced  some  fine 
works,  among  which  were  the  tomb  of  cardinal  Maz- 
arin,  and  the  monument  of  Charles  le  limn,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicolas.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1720. 
See  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  i.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cozad,  Jacob,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  July  2, 18 19.  He  experienced  religion  in  early 
life,  received  license  to  exhort  in  1841,  and  in  1X42  en- 
tered the  Indiana  Conference.  In  it  he  labored  faith- 
fully to  the  close  of  his  life,  April  13.  1863.  See  Min- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  212. 

Cozza.  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  sou  and  scholar 
of  Giovanni  Rsttista,  was  born  at  Ferrnra  about  170O. 
He  painted  several  pictures  for  the  churches  of  bis  na- 
tive city,  among  which  arc  The  Annunciation,  in  the 
Chiesa  Nuova ;  St.  A  ntottio,  in  Santa  Lucia ;  and  St. 
Frtincesco  da  Paolo,  in  San  Matteo.  He  died  at  Fer- 
rara  in  1769.  See  Srwoncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a.  v. 

Cozza,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Istilo,  in  Calabria,  in  1605,  and  studied  at  Home 
under  Domcnichino.  One  of  his  best  works  was  at 
Rome,  and  represented  the  Virgine  del  liiscatto,  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Francesca  Romans.  Ho  died  at  Kome 
in  1682.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genii  ale.  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Cozza,  Giovanni  Battista,  nn  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Milan  iu  1676,  ami  settled  at  Ferrnra  while 
very  young,  where  he  executed  many  works  for  the 
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churches.  The  principal  arc,  The  Conception,  in  the 
cathedral;  The  Holy  Family,  in  the  Church  of  Ognia- 
santi ;  The  A  uumption,  in  San  Guglielmo ;  and  The  A  n- 
nunciation,  in  Santa  Lucia.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1742. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Xour.  Biog.  Gbdrale,  a.  v. 

Cozza,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
near  Bolsena,  March  31, 1654.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Obaervantists,  and  after  having  been  successively 
professor  of  theology  and  vice-commissary  of  his  order, 
was  elected  its  minister-general,  May  15,  1723.  In  De- 
cember, 1726,  Benedict  XIII  created  him  cardinal,  and 
he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  several  other  ecclesias- 
tical offices.  He  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  18, 1729,  leaving 
various  historical  and  archaeological  works  in  Latin,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  A'omc.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Cozzaildo,  Leonardo,  an  Italian  biographer,  was 
born  at  Kovato,  near  Brescia,  in  1620.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  order  of  Servites,  and  while 
young  taught  philosophy  at  Verona  and  Vienna.  Ho 
afterwards  became  professor  of  theology,  and  regent  of 
the  College  of  St.  Alexander  of  Brescia.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Krranti.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1702,  leaving,  Corn  di 
Penna  (Brescia,  1645): — Ristretlo  dei  Prelati  deUa  sua 
Rdigione  (ibid.  1673):— Fite  del  P.  Paolo  Cigone  e  del 
P.  Ottacio  Pantagolo:  —  De  Magisterio  Antiquarum 
Philosopharum  (Cologne,  1682;  (iencva,  1684): — Li- 
braria  Bresciana  (Brescia,  1694);  this  work  contains 
the  lives  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  authors:—  Vago  e 
CuHoso  IfotreUo  Pro/am  e  Sayro  deW  Ilutoria  Bret- 
ciana (ibid.  eod.>  Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
s.  v. 

Cozzens,  Sami'bi.  Woodward,  D.D.,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  in  May  field,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 
1801.  He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1828, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ;  was 
ordained  at  Marhlehcad,  Mass. ;  became  colleague  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Dana  in  1832;  in  1837  pastor  at  Hilton ;  and  in 
1847  acting  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Milton,  remain- 
ing there  until  1851.  The  Kingsborough  (N.  Y.)  Pros-  ! 
byterian  Church  was  the  next  in  which  he  labored  in  J 
the  same  capacity;  and  in  1853  he  was  installed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Mount  Vernon,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  in  1859.  During  the  next  nine  years  he 
was  acting  pastor  at  Wey bridge,  Vl  ;  then,  in  the  same 
relat  ion,  he  served  the  Church  at  South  Plymouth,  M.i^.. 
from  1868  to  1872.  He  died  in  Medfield,  Aug.  7,  1875. 
Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  422. 

Crabb.  John  M..  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  in  1804.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  and  studied  theology 
in  the  Western  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  In  1838 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  engaged  at  Katun  and 
Alexandria ;  subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  Lima,  West 
Bethc»da,aud  Union  churches,  in  Ohio.  He  died  March 
17,  1859.  He  was  a  devoted  laborer  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  Pre  A.  Uitt.  Al- 
manac, 1860,  p.  69. 

Crab  be,  George,  an  English  poet  and  divine,  was 
born  at  Aldborough,  Suffolk,  Dec.  24,  1754.  When  \ 
fourteeu  years  of  age,  being  tolerably  grounded  in  I 
mathematics  ami  classics,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  had  no  liking  for 
the  profession,  and  ultimately  proceeded  to  London  to 
make  a  trial  of  literature.  For  a  time  he  was  very  un- 
fortunate. At  last,  when  threatened  with  arrest  for 
debt,  be  made  his  case  known  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
received  him  in  a  very  kindly  manner,  brought  him 
into  his  family,  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Reynolds,  John- 
son, and  other  distinguished  men,  and  gave  him  his 
criticism  and  advice  concerning  the  poem  of  The  Li- 
brary, which  was  published  in  1781  (2d  cd.  1783),  and 
was  favorably  noticed.  By  the  assistance  of  Burke 
he  was  enabled  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to 


holy  orders.  In  1782  he  was  ordained  curate  of  his 
native  place,  and  shortly  after  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  at  Bel  voir  Castle.  In  1785  he  was 
presented  to  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1789 
exchanged  them  for  others  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  and 
in  1813  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Trowbridge, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1832.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  in  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned, 
published.  The  Village  (1783)  -.—The  Xertpoper  (1785): 
— The  Parish  Register  (1807)  -.—  The  Borough  (1810): 
-Tales  tn  Verse  (1812) :—  Tales  of  the  Ball  (1819). 
See  The  Aorth  American  Reriev,  1834,  p.  135;  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Gens' rule,  a.  v. ;  Rose,  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Crabeth.  Dirk  and  Women,  two  brothers,  were 
very  eminent  Dutch  painters  on  gloss,  l*>rn  at  Gouda. 
in  Holland,  and  flourished  about  1560.  They  executed 
many  works  of  great  merit,  especially  the  magnificent 
windows  of  the  great  church  at  Gouda,  on  which  are 
represented,  The  Xatirity,  Christ  Driving  the  Money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  The  Death  of  //olnfernts, 
and  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Ileliodorus.  See 
Hoefer,  Aovr.  Biog.  Ginirule,u  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  i  ts,  k  v. 

Crabtree,  Abraham,  sn  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Heptonstall,  uear  Halifax,  in  1785. 
He  entered  the  miuistrv  in  1811,  and  died  on  the  Pate- 
ley-Bridgc  Circuit,  June  15,  1861.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1851. 

Crabtree,  WiUiam,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  near  Heptonstall,  Yorkshire,  March  20,  1X06. 
He  was  baptized  June  14,  1827,  studied  under  the  Rev. 
R.  Ingham ;  after  a  year's  service  in  Duffield,  Derby- 
shire, was  assistant  minister,  for  a  time,  with  Rev.  J. 
Taylor,  at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  and  theu  removed 
to  Lineholm,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died,  Mar  9,  1854. 
See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Band-boot,  1865.  p.  47.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cradock,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  born  at 
Wolverham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  rect«r 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  subsequently  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  He  accompanied  that  noble- 
man to  Ireland  in  1757,  was  soon  after  elected  to  the 
see  of  Kilmore,  and  on  Dec.  4  of  the  same  year  was 
consecrated.  In  1772  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Dublin.  In  1773  he  was  one  of  the  eighteen  peers  who 
protested  against  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  securing  the 
repayment  of  money  lent  by  Papists  to  Protestants  on 
mortgages  of  land.  "  He  died  Dec.  11,  1778.  Sec  D' Al- 
ton, Memoirs  of  the  A  bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  344. 

Cradock,  Thomas,  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Wolverham,  Bedfordshire,  in 
1718,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  An  attachment 
having  sprung  up  between  a  Mater  of  the  duchess  of 
Bedford  and  Thomas,  he  was  persuaded  by  ber  friends 
to  migrate  to  Maryland,  where  it  is  believed  that  he 
arrived  in  1742.  In  October  of  that  year  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
about  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  to  be  called  St. 
Thomas's.  In  1745  it  was  made  au  independent  parish. 
Mr.  Cradock  became  its  minister  the  same  year,  also 
keeping  a  school  for  several  years.  Belween"l750  and 
1753  he  preached  a  sermon  which  made  considerable 
impression,  urging  the  necessity  of  electing  a  bishop 
in  the  colony.  In  1753  he  published  a  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  heroic  verse.  About  1763  Mr.  Cradock  be- 
came physically  paralyzed,  but  retained  his  mental  vig- 
or, and  continued  to  fulfil  his  Sabbath  appointments 
until  his  death,  May  7, 1770.  He  was  a  man  of  varied 
learning,  an  intense  student,  and  a  preacher  of  consider- 
able power.  Sec  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pvlpit, 
v,  111. 

Cradock,  Zachary,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1633,  aud  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  Some  years  after  he  was  made  canon  res- 
identiary of  Chichester,  and  elected  fellow  of  Eton  Col- 
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kg*  in  1672.  In  1680  be  was  chosen  provost  of  Eton. 
He  died  Oct.  16,  1695.  Dr.  Cradock  U  known  to  the 
world  by  the  high  character  given  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  by  two  tine  sermons ;  viz.,  one  on  Provi- 
dence, the  other  On  the  Great  Fnd  and  Design  o/Chtis- 
tianity.  Sec  Chalmers,  liiog.  Did.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  K  Y, 

Crafts,  Ki.iphal.kt  Porter,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  at  North  Bridgewater  (now  Brockton),  Mass., 
Km-.  23,  1*00.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman  (a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
iii  1785),  and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1821. 
After  being  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  and 
occasional  preaching,  he  was  ordained  in  November, 
1828,  and  settled  in  Hast  Bridgewatcr,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  eight  years.  In  1839  he  became  pastor 
in  Sandwich,  and  continued  until  1854.  After  this  he 
resided  in  East  Lexiugton,  teaching,  and  preaching  in 
vacant  pulpits,  as  he  had  opportunitv.  Next,  he  was 
miuUter  at  East  port,  Me.,  from  1866  to  1876,  and  in 
the  latter  year  removed  to  Waltham,  Ma--.,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  16,  1880.  See  Drown  Citicersitu  Xecrologtj, 
1879-80.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cragg,  George,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  January,  179a  He  joined  the  Church 
in  early  manhood,  was  ordained  at  Boroughbridgc  about 
1827,  labored  there  about  seventeen  years  with  great 
success,  accepted  a  call  to  Leyburn,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  preached  fourteen  years,  and  then  removed  to  Har- 
rowgate,  where  he  died,  Dec  1, 1873.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Yearbook;  1875,  p.  319. 

Craghead.    See  Craighead. 

Cragie  (or  Craigie),  John,  is  the  name  of  two 

Scotch  clergymen. 

1.  Took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1697;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1702;  called  to  the 
living  at  Abercrombie  in  1704,  and  ordained.  He  died 
before  March  14, 1733,  aged  about  fifty-six  years.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  403. 

2.  Took  his  degree  at  Mari*chal  College,  Aberdeen, 
in  1761 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1767;  appointed  to 
the  living  at  St.  Fergus  in  1773,  and  ordained;  trans- 
ferred to  Old  Deer  in  1798,  and  died  Oct.  9,  1821,  aged 
eighty  years.   See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  621,  640. 

Craig,  the  name  of  a  number  of  Scotch  clergymen. 

1.  Alexander  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sc  Andrews  in  1636;  was  admitted  to  the  living 
at  Vettinain  in  1641,  and  died  in  April,  1642,  aged  about 
twenty-six  years.    See  Fasti  /Cedes.  Scoticana,  ii,  831. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  in  1669;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1676;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Unst  in  1688;  deserted 
his  charge  about  1697;  resided  at  Fraserburgh  in  1702; 
intruded  there  in  1708,  and  was  accused  of  intrusion  in 
1716.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Seoticana,  iii,  372, 44 1. 

3.  Archir4ij»,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1810;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  or- 
dained  as  assistant  in  the  living  at  lied  rule  in  1832, 
and  in  that  year  published  Introduction  to  Greek  A  o 
cnOmaJum.    See  fturs  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  488. 

4.  George  (1),  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1799; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Kinross  in  1803,  and  ordained 
in  1804 ;  assumed  the  name  of  Buchanan  in  1806,  and 
died  April  18,  1842.  He  published  An  Account  of  the 
Parish.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  598. 

5.  George  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832;  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Sprouston  in  1834,  and  ordained 
in  1835  ;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843,  and  died 
Feb.  10,  1866.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Parish  Church  (1838)  i—A  n  A  ccount  of  the  A  uch- 
ter order  Case  (1839) :— A  Memoir  of  Her.  John  Sum, 
his  predecessor.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  473. 

6.  High,  a  Covenanter  of  Edinburgh,  studied  at 
Glasgow  University  in  1667 ;  was  for  some  years  a  mer- 

i;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Galashiels 


in  1692,  and  ordained.  He  died  before  April,  1714.  See 
/'.'•'«  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  560. 

7.  James  (1 ),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University 
in  1652;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Killearn  in  1658, 
and  ordained ;  conformed  to  Episcopacy ;  was  accused 
before  the  privy  council  of  several  charges  of  disloyalty, 
and  acquitted;  other  charges  being  brought  against 
him  in  1690,  he  was  ousted  by  the  rabble.  See  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  356. 

B.  James  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1655;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Hoddam 
in  1661,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Selkirk  in  1666, 
and  to  Tranent  in  1676;  was  deprived  for  refusing  the 
test  in  1681 ;  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  kirk- 
session,  heritors,  magistrates,  and  deacons,  to  the  second 
charge,  Cauongate,  Edinburgh,  in  1687 ;  obliged  to  re- 
move to  an  old  chapel  near  the  Watergate  in  1691 ;  re- 
ceived into  communion,  and  transferred  to  Dudding- 
ston  in  1694.  lie  died  May  31,  1704,  aged  about  sev- 
enty-two years.  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  89 ;  iii. 
360, 540, 620. 

9.  James  (3).  was  born  at  Thornton-loch,  in  August, 
1669;  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1694 ; 
was  called  to  the  living  at  Bathans  (Yester),  in  1701, 
and  ordaiued;  rebuked  in  1702  for  riding  on  the  Sab- 
bath while  preaching  in  the  North ;  transferred  to  Dun- 
bar in  1718;  promoted  to  the  Old  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1721,  and  died  Jan.  31, 1731.  He  published  Poems 
on  l)irine  Subjects  (Edinburgh,  1727):— Sermons  (ibid. 
1732-1738,  3  vols.).  Sec  Fasti  Fccles.  Scuticatur,  i,  15, 
364,369. 

10.  James  (4),  a  native  of  Innerwick,  was  elected 
doctor  in  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  in  1739 ;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1742 ;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Currie  in 
1752,  and  ordained;  became  presbytery  clerk  in  1753, 
and  died  June  24,  1792,  aged  seventy-two  years.  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  146. 

11.  James  (5),  A.M.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1795;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dalserf  in  1805,  and 
ordained,  retired  to  England  with  the  sanction  of  the 
presbytery,  and  died  there,  Nov.  9,  1845.  Sec  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  281. 

12.  John,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1760;  appoint- 
ed minister  at  Kirkpatrick-Fleming  in  1764 ;  tranaft  rred 
to  Kuthwell  in  1783,  and  died  Dec.  16, 1798,  aged  sixty- 
one  years.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  622,  620. 

13.  Bobert,  A.M.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824; 
appointed  to  Stanley  chapel  in  1826;  presented  to  the 
living  at  New  Cumnock  in  1829,  and  ordained;  trans- 
ferred to  Bothcsay  in  1835,  when  Gaelic  was  no  longer 
required;  joiucd  the  Free  Secession  in  1843,  and  died 
Mav  26, 1860,  aged  sixty-eight  vears.  He  published, 
7'Aeocracy  (1848) .—  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  (1855).  See 
Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  105;  iii,  30,  31. 

14.  Thomas  (1),  took  his  def  Tee  at  the  University 
of  St,  Andrews  in  1603,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  161 1 ; 
appointed  to  the  living  at  New  Spynie  in  1624,  and 
died  in  1639,  aged  about  fifty-six  years.  Sec  Fasti  Fc- 
cles. Scoticana,  iii.  171. 

15.  Thomas  (2).  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1617;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1620;  admit- 
ted to  the  living  at  I-argo  before  1631,  and  continued 
in  1637,  but  was  deposed  in  1640.  See  Fasti  Fccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  252. 

16.  Thomas  (3),  took  his  degree  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in  1656;  became  schoolmaster  of  Dyke; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1659 ;  presented  to  the  living 
at  St.  Andrew's- Lhanbrvd  in  1663,  and  ordained  ;  de- 
prived in  1690  for  nonjuranev,  and  died  before  1719. 
See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  165. 

17.  Thomas  (4),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1743 ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Guthrie  in  1753;  ordained 
in  1754,  and  died  April  16,  1 797.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Sco- 
ticana, iii,  796. 

18.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1709 ;  took  his  degree  at  the  university  there ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1734;  called  to  the  living  at 
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Cambusucthan  in  1787,  and  ordained.  He  preached 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  morality  more  frequently 
than  his  hearers  had  been  accustomed  to,  so  they  op- 
posed him;  he  was  transferred  to  the  West  Church, 
Glasgow,  in  1788;  removed  with  his  congregation  to 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  17C1,  and  died  Jan. 
13, 1781.  Habitually  pious,  he  arrested  the  attention 
without  alarming  the  imagination,  and  touched  the 
heart  without  sousing  the  passions.  He  published.  The 
Peverence  which  is  Due  to  the  S'ame  of  God  (1761):— 
The  Character  and  Obligations  of  a  Minuter  of  the 
Gospel  (1764) : — A  n  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1767) :  —  Twenty  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects  (Loud. 
1775;  2d  cd.,  with  Life,  1808,  2  vols.).  See  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scotiatnas,  ii,  24, 275 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  tuer.  A  uthors,  s,  v. 

Craig.  Edward,  an  English  divine,  graduated  at 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  curate  at  Glent- 
worth  and  Saxvy;  successively  at  Watton  and  Clap- 
ham;  St. James's,  Edinburgh;  Staines,  Burton-Latimcr, 
and,  lastly,  perpetual  curate  of  St.  James's,  Fentonville : 
in  all  which  places  he  was  eminently  useful.  He  died 
In  1850.  Among  his  writings  are,  Patriarchal  Piety 
(1826)  :— Sermons  (1828).  See  (Loud.)  Christian  Guar- 
dian, April,  1850,  p.  199;  Alliboiie,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authors,  a,  v. 

Craig,  Elijah,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  born  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1740,  and  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  In  1765  he  began  to  hold  religious  services  in 
his  own  tobacco-house,  and  continued  to  preach  as  op- 
portunity presented.  He  was  once  imprisoned  for  so 
doing,  but  nevertheless  continued  his  labors.  In  1786 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1808.  Sec 
Licet  of  I  'iryinia  Baptist  Ministers,  p.  7 1  -73.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Craig,  John  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  He  came  to  Maryland,  joined  the 
Methodists,  served  on  the  British  side  in  the  war  of 
independence,  went  to  Nova  Scotia  in  178-1,  travelled 
through  the  province  as  a  preacher;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Ragged  Island ;  removed  to 
Connecticut  in  1732,  and  remained  there  two  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died,  Dec 
13, 1737,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  See  Bill,  IHst.  of 
Baptists  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  p.  232. 

Craig,  John  (2),  a  pioneer  Presbyterian  minister, 
wns  born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  21, 1710,  but  was  educated  in 
America.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery 
in  1738,  sent  to  Deer  Creek,  Md.,  and  in  1739  to  Opcqu- 
DMl  Irish  Tract,  and  other  places  in  western  Virginia. 
In  1740  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Shenandoah  and  South 
River,  resigned  in  1754,  and  died  April  21,  1774.  He 
was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  in  perils  often,  in 
labors  abundant.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Craig,  John  Liggett,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
Iwrn  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Dec.  7, 1828.  He  graduated  at 
Duquesnc  College,  Pittsburgh,  in  1846;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Allegheny; 
was  licensed  bv  Monougahela  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery in  1850,  and  in  1*54  accepted  a  call  to  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  Ind.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  17th  regiment  Indiana 
Veterans.  He  died  in  July,  I860.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb. 
I  list.  A  inanac,  1860,  p.  260. 

Craig,  J.  N.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  bom  in 
1814,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Xew  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, in  1830 ;  pastor  at  Rogersville  and  Xew  Providence, 
Ten n. ;  afterwards  twenty-two  years  in  Columbus,  Miss., 
ami  six  years  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  professor  of  moral  sci- 
ence in  the  University  of  Mississippi  until  1880.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  in  1863.  He 
died  May  15,  1882.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence aiid  strong  character.  See  Christian  Observer. 
May  24,  1882. 

Craig,  Lewis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Orange  County,  Va.,  about  1737,  and  converted  in  1765. 


Being  arrested  June  4,  1768,  while  engaged  in  public 
worship,  and  thrown  into  jail  at  Fredericksburg,  he 
preached  to  crowds  of  people  through  the  prison  bars. 
In  1770  he  became  pastor  of  the  Upper  Spottsylvania 
Church.  In  1771  he  was  again  imprisoned  three  months. 
After  preaching  in  several  places  in  Kentucky,  he  was 
pastor  of  South  Klkhorn  Church  about  nine  years.  In 


1792  he  moved  to  Bracken  County,  Ky.,  in  which  he 
organized  several  churches.  He  died  suddenly  about 
1828.   See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  285.   (J.  C  S.) 

Ctaig,  Thomas,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1780.  He  was  con- 
verted in  early  life;  received  his  ministerial  training 
at  Homerton  College;  and  waa  ordained  in  1802  at 
Booking,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  21,  I860. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  243. 

Craig, Wheelook,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Augusta,  Me.,  in  July,  1824.  He  graduated  nt 
Bowdoin  College  in  1843,  in  1847  at  the  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  1849  he  was  ordained  in  New  Castle,  and 
the  next  year  accepted  a  call  to  the  Trinitarian  Church 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  May,  1868,  he  went  abroad 
for  bis  health,  but  died  at  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  in 
November  following.  See  Hist,  of  Bowdoin  Colley, 
p.  577,678.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Craighead,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  licensed  by 
Donegal  Presbytery  in  1734,  and  sent  to  Middle  Octo- 
rara  and  "over  the  river."  He  was  ordained  Nov.  18. 
1735,  but  disputes  arising  from  a  difference  of  views,  he 
was  suspended.  He  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery  in 
1754;  met  with  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1757,  and  wns 
sent  to  Rocky  River,  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  otlur 
vacancies.  He  died  in  March,  1766.  See  Webster,  Hi*f. 
of  the  Presb.  Church  in  America,  1857. 

Craighead,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  College,  received  ordination  from  Don- 
egal Presbytery  aliout  1767,  and  was  pastor  at  Rockv 
Spring,  Pa!,  until  1798.  He  died  April  20.  1799.  See 
Alexander,  Princeton  College  in  the  ISth  Century. 

Craighead,  Robert,  Sr.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  the  L'ni versify  of  St.  Andrews  in  1653;  was 
ordained  over  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Cast  It* 
Finn,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  before  1661 ;  went  to 
Glasgow  in  June,  1689;  had  •  call  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow ;  returned  to  Ireland  iu  1690,  and 
was  admitted  to  Deny;  went  back  to  Glasgow  in  1698; 
settled  at  his  former  charge  about  1700,  and  died  there 
in  September,  1711,  aged  about  seventy-eight  years. 
He  published  .In  Answer  to  a  IHscourse  on  the  Inven- 
tions of  Mm  in  Worship  (1694)  :— Advice  to  Comminn- 
cants  (  1695)  :  —  Advice  for  Assurance  of  Salvation 
(1702) : — Auswtr  to  the  Jiishnp  of  Demy's  Second  Ad- 
monition (1697): — Waiving  and  Advice  to  the  Christian 
(1701) :-  Walking  wUh  Cod  (1712).  Sec  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana-,  ii,  16,  18. 

Craighead,  Robert,  Jr.,  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Castle  Finn,  County  Donegal,  iu 
1684.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1702.  studied  divinity  at  Edinburgh  on.l 
Uyden,  and  in  1709  was  ordained  colleague  to  Mr. 
Iredell,  in  Capcl  Street,  or  Mary's  Abbcv.  Dublin,  where 
he  .lied,  July  30,  1738.  Both  he  and"  his  father  were 
brilliant  and  effective  workers  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Presby  tcriana.  See  Rcid,  Uist.  of  the  Presb.  Church  in 
h'eland. 

Craighead.  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  med- 
icine as  well  as  divinity,  and,  after  being  settled  in  Ire- 
land for  ten  or  twelve  years,  went,  in  1715,  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  employed  in  the  miuiMry  at  Freetown, 
near  Fall  River,  Mass.,  until  1723.  In  1724  he  was  re- 
ceived bv  New  Castle  Presbvtcrv.  and  liecame  pastor  at 
White  Clay,  Pa.    Iu  1733  he  was  installed  at  Pequea, 
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:  was  dismissed  in  1736,  and  became  a  supply  at  Han- 
Paxtnn,  and  Conedogwinnit.  He  was  installed  at 
Hopewell  in  1738,  and  in  April,  1739,  he  dropped  dead 
in  !  he  pulpit.  See  Webster,  But.  of  the  Prtsb.  Church 
m  .-I  merica,  1857. 

Craighead,  Thomas  B.,a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in  1780. 
For  a  few  months  he  preached  at  Sugar  Creek,  his  na- 
tive place,  and  then  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  presbytery  for  holding 
certain  Pelagian  views;  and  the  controversy  which 
arose  lasted  for  many  years.  Mr.  Craighead  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Davidson  Academy  (afterwards  Nash- 
ville University),  and  became  its  first  president,  which 
position  he  held  for  over  two  years.  His  publications 
are,  .4  Sermon  on  numeration: — I  Alter  $  to  Her.  J.  P. 
CumpUU  :—The  PhUosojthg  of  the  Human  Mind  (1833) : 
—  The  Powers  and  SuscejttihUities  of  the  Human  Mind 
(1834,  12mo):_ A  Defence  of  the  Elkhom  Association 
(1822).  Mr.  Craighead  excelled  as  an  extemporaneous 
orator,  but  not  as  a  writer.  See  Alexauder,  Princeton 
College  in  the  18th  Century. 

Craigie.    See  Craoir. 

Ciaik.  Ai-kxandrk,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798;  became  rector  at  the 
Dundee  Academy  in  1809;  was  presented  to  the  living 
at  Liberton  in  1813,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  OcU  19, 
185*5,  aged  eighty-three  years.  He  published,  A  fatter 
to  .\fr.John  Brow*  (1820):— A  Sermon  in  the  Scottish 
Pulpit  .  —  A  n  A  ccount  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana?,  i,  2*26,  227. 

Crail.  An  am,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Aberdeen  about  1207,  and  died  in  1227.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  106. 

Craiu.  Eli  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Boyle  County,  Ky., 
Mirch  24, 1807.  He  was  converted  about  1826,  in  1833 
entered  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years,  labored  in  the  effective  ranks  until 
1*53.  He  died  .lan.  10,  1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1867,  p.  161. 

Craiu,  Francis  M  ,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Autauga  Countv, 
Ala.,  June  18,  1828,  professed  religion  in  1H-17,  in  1852 
was  licensed  to  preach,  ami  admitted  into  the  Alabama 
Conference,  awl  died  April  19,  1859.  See  Minutrs  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1859, 
p.  160. 

Crallo.  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6lh  century,  was  pa- 
tron of  Llangrallo,  otherwise  Covchurch,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire (Kees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  222).  —  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Buy.  s.  v. 

Cram.  Jacob,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Oct.  12,  1762,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1782.  He  was  ordained  at 
Hopkinton,  X.  H.,  Jan.  25,  1789,  and  dismissed  Jan.  5, 
1792.  He  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  in  western  New  York,  until  May,  1801, 
and  then  settled,  without  charge,  in  Exeter,  X.  H.,  where 
he  .lied.  Dec.  21,  IH.13.  See  Hist,  of  the  Mendon  Associ- 
ation, p.  223.    (J.  C  S.) 

Cramb.  A.  ft,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Weare,  N.  H.,  July  2,  1827.  He  removed  to  Illinois 
in  1810;  settled  in  Woodford  County,  near  Melamora; 
pursued  bis  studies  at  Shurtleff  College;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1848,  and  ordained  Oct.  18,  1849,  his  prin- 
cipal pastorates  being  at  Melamora,  III.,  and  St.  Cloud, 
Mum.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1857.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encyclop.  p.  2W.     (J.  C  S.) 

Crambeth,  Mattiikw  i>e,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1289,  and  died  in  1312. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  81. 

Cramer,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Geo 
r,  was  born  in  1582  at  Heimersleben,  near  Magde- 


burg. He  studied  at  Helmstiidt,  was  in  1607  rector  at 
Quedlinburg,  and  in  1615  pastor  of  St.  John's  at  Magde- 
burg. During  the  thirty  years'  war  he  had  to  leave 
that  place,  and  was  appointed  in  1631  superintendent 
at  Milhlhausen,  where  he  died  in  1640.  His  writings, 
which  are  of  a  controversial  character,  are  given  in 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gtlthrten-Isxikon,  s.  v.    (ft  1*.) 

Cramer,  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Keen,  in  the  Neumark,  Jan.  20, 
1568,  and  died  Oct.  5,  1637,  at  Stettin,  being  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  and  member 
of  consistory.  He  wrote,  Santt  Boctrina  de  Fr«edesti~ 
natione: — Schola  Prophetica: — Arbor  Btrreticir,  Con- 
sanguinitatis : — Methodus  Tractandi  Tertum  Scriptunr 
Sacra:— Isagoge  ad  l.ibros  Propheticos  et  Apostolicos: 
— IHsp.  Theol.  de  1-tescensu  Christi  ad  Inferos,  de  Regno 
Christi,  de  Qutestione :  an  llaretico  sit  Fides  Servanda  i 
— Be  IHstinguendo  Ihcalogo  quoad  Prteceptonim  A'u- 
merum,  and  others.  See  Jcicher,  A  Ugemeines  GrUhiien- 
faxHon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Bandbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  721, 
764, 807 ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.    (11.  P.) 

Cramer,  Heinrlch  Matthias  August,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  lo,  1745. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1775  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Wipert's  at  Quedlinburg,  and  died  April  12,  1801.  He 
translated  ft  Simon's  Bistoire  Critique  into  German, 
with  valuable  additions  (Halle,  1776-1780),  and  wrote, 
Brief e  ubrr  /nquisitionsgericht  vnd  Kttzervrfdzuug 
(Leipsic,  1785,  2  vols.):  —  Jjrbensgeschichte  Jesu  von 
Xazareth  (ibid.  1787).  See  During,  IHe  gelehrten  The- 
ologen  Deutschlands,  i,  280  sq. ;  Winer,  Bandbuch  der 
thetd.  Lit.  i,  9,  74,  765 ;  ii,  257,  894.    (ft  P.) 

Cramer,  Jean  Jacob,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  l>urn  at  Ellg,  near  Zurich,  Jan.  24,  1673.  Af- 
ter having  travelled  in  Germany,  Frauce,  Holland,  and 
England,  he  was  successively  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Zurich  and  of  theology  at  Herborn.  He  died  at  Zu- 
rich, Feb.  9,  1702,  leaving,  Th^dogia  Israelis  (  Frank- 
fort, 1705):  —  Co m mrnta rius  Posthumus  in  Codicem 
Succah  (Utrecht,  1720):— some  dissertations,  the  roost 
interesting  of  which  are  published  under  the  title,  Br 
Ara  Extrriore  Templi  Secundi  (1697).  See  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  GbtiraU,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexilon,  a.  v. 

Cramer,  Jean  Rudolph,  a  learned  Protestant 
divine  of  Switzerland,  was  bora  at  Ellg,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  Feb.  14,  1678,  and  was  instructed  in  the  clas- 
sics by  his  father.  He  studied  medicine  at  first,  but 
turned  his  attention  to  divinity  in  1693,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry  in  1GD9.  In  1701  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  in  1702  published  his  Seren  THsseriations 
on  the  Bilcoth  Biccurim.  He  was  chosen  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor at  Zurich  on  Sept.  18  of  the  same  year.  In  1705 
lie  was  appointed  to  teach  sacred  and  profane  history, 
ami  in  1725  was  made  professor  of  theology.  He  died 
July  14, 1737.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  Among 
them  are  ConstUutiones  de  Primitivis  R.  Mosis  F.  Mai- 
monis: — Becas  Thesium  Theologicaruin  (1704,  4to) : — 
Ite  Summa  Pradicationis  Apostolic<r  (1725,  4to).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Urikon,  s.  v. 

Cramer,  Job  ami  Daniel,  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hauau,  May  5, 1672.  In  1693 
he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  philology,  and  in 
1709  was  made  doctor  of  theology  on  presenting  a  dis- 
sertation, Bisp.de  G ratvr  Birinat  Pmgrrssu  ad  Postern* 
Cretkntium.  He  died  at  Zcrbst,  Oct.  23,  1715.  Sec 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gdehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (ft  P.) 

Cramer,  Johann  Friedrich  Heinrlch,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dahleu, 
Sept.  2,  1754.  After  being  deacon  at  the  Kreuz  Kirche 
in  Dresden,  he  was  in  1815  appointed  pastor  there,  and 
died  Sept.  4,  1820.  He  published,  Kurze  Ertlarungen 
und  Beobachtungen  ubrr  Abschnitte  dtr  hril.  Schri/l 
(Leipsic,  1811)  -.—Predigten  uber  die  Erangtlien  u.  Epi- 
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(Zittan,  1818, 1820,  1826,  2  vol*.)  .—Geschichtc  des 
Chrutenthums  und  der  Kircke : — Utter  die  Nuchakmung 
Jtsu  (Dresden,  1791 ;  5th  ed.  1808) :—  Heicht-und  Com- 
munionbuch  (ibid.  1794;  15lh  ed.  1828).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  127,  134,  816,  861,  866. 
(B.P.) 

Cramer,  Johann  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  leipsic,  March  II,  1658.  He 
studied  at  his  native  place  and  at  Wittenberg,  was 
preacher  at  St.  Thomas's  and  afterwards  pastor  of  St. 
John's,  at  Leipsic,  and  died  Jan.  11, 1702.  He  wrote,  Ih 
Promissionibus  Vita  sEterna  in  Vet.  Testamento  :—De 
Syllogismo  Christi  in  Joh.  viii,  47  :—Dt  Vocation  Me- 
rits ad  Sacerdoiium :  —  Theologia  Israelis  (published 
after  his  death,  Frankfort,  1705)  :—De  Schobirum  Per- 
petuo  in  Ecclesia  Dei  Usu  (llerborn,  1710).  See  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
190.    (R  P.) 

Cramer,  John  Anthony,  an  English  philologist 
of  German  extraction,  was  born  in  1793  at  Mitloedi.  in 
the  canton  of  Glarus,  studied  in  England,  and  was  in 
1822  preacher  at  Binsey,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1831  he 
was  made  principal  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  was  in 
1842  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  University,  and  died 
at  Brighton,  Aug.  24,  1848.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Anecdota  Grteca  Codieum  Manuscriptorum 
/iibliotheca  Oxonienris  (Oxford,  1834-37, 4  vols.)  -.—An- 
ecdota Grcrca  e  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Bibliotheca  Re- 
gies Paririensis  (ibid.  1839-41,  4  vols.): — Catena  Gra- 
corum  Pat  rum  in  A'orwro  Test  amentum  (ibid.  eod.  7 
vols.)  -.—Study  of  Modern  History  (ibid.  1843>  See 
Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  John  Kearsley,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Williamsport,  Md.,  Sept.  24, 1824.  He 
graduated  from  JefTerson  College  in  1848,  and  studied 
theology  part  of  a  year  in  Princeton  Theological  Serai- 
uary.  He  waa  stated  supply  at  Charlotte  Court-house, 
Va*  in  1852  and  1853;  also  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1854  and  1855;  ordained  by  the  Presbvtery  of  Carlisle, 
April  13, 1859 ;  pastor  at  WillUmsport'and*  Welsh  Run, 
Md.,  from  1859  to  1861;  stated  supply  at  Havre  de 
Grace  in  1861,  and  pastor  from  1863  to  1866;  pastor- 
elect  at  Churchville  from  1866  to  1868,  and  died  at  Cum- 
berland, Dec.  19. 1869.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL 
Sent.  1881,  p.  173. 

Cramer,  Ludwig  Dankegott,  a  Pro  to  tan  t 

theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  19,  1791,  at 
Baumersroda,  near  Freiburg.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, and  in  1812  commenced  his  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy  there.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  Rostock 
as  professor  of  theology,  but  in  the  following  year 
went  to  Leipsic  as  successor  of  Kcil,  and  died  Jan.  8, 
1824.  He  wrote,  Doctrina  Judaorum  de  Praexistentia 
A  nimarum  (Wittenberg,  1810) :—  Ueber  den  Mysticismus 
in  der  Philosophic  (ibid.  1811) : — Systematische  Darstel- 
lung  der  Moral  der  Apokryphen  des  Alien  Testaments 
(Leipsic,  1814):— De  Sacra  Librorum  V.  T.  A  uctoritate 
(ibid.  1819)  -.—Progr.  de  BtbluAogia  in  Sacris  N.  T.  Li- 
bris  Pi-oposila  (ibid.  1822, 1823)  -.—  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
christl.  Itogmatik  (ed.  by  Niibe,  ibid.  1829).  See  lKiring, 
Die  gelehrten  T/ieologen  Deutschlands,  i,  283;  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  239, 294, 302, 310, 430;  ii,  200 ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol.  i,  248.    (B.  P.) 

Cramer,  Matthias,  a  German  controversialist, 
was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapclle,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1557. 
He  published,  Catholica  ac  Orthodoxa  Religio  (Colon. 
1 542) : — De  Catholica  Fidei  Regula  A  ssertio  (1556).  See 
Haruheim,  HAL  Colon,  p.  243 ;  Streber,  in  Wetter  u. 
Welte'a  Kirchen-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cramond,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1644;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1646 ;  went  to  England  as  preach- 
er to  a  regiment,  for  which  he  was  debarred  the  privi- 
leges of  a  minister;  but  on  his  repentance  the  assembly 
readmitted  him  in  1650,  and  he  was  called  to  the  living 


at  Fearn  in  1658.    He  died  in  1690,  aged 
six  years.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  831. 

Cramond,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1764;  waa  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation at  Etal  in  1775,  and  admitted  to  the  living 
at  Yarrow  in  1776.  He  died  Feb.  14, 1791,  aged  fifty 
years.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  664. 

Cramp,  John  Mockett,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Bap- 
tist educator  and  author,  was  born  at  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of 
Thanet,  England,  July  25, 1791,  and  educated  at  Step- 
ney College.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  South- 
ward London,  in  1818 ;  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet,  from 
1827  to  1842  (part  of  the  time  assisting  his  father,  Rev. 
Thomas  Cramp),  and  Hastings  in  1842.  In  1844  he  as- 
sumeu  inc  presidency  oi  an  uiiMiccessiui  napiisi  i ouege 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  which  he  held  until  1849.  He  was 
editor,  in  that  citv,  of  The  Register  from  1844  to  1849,  of 
The  Colonial  Protestant  (with  Rev.  W.  Tavlor,  D.D.)  in 
1848  and  1849,  and  of  The  Pilot  from  1849  to  1851.  In 
1857  he  became  president  of  Acadia  College,  Wolfville, 
N.  S.,  and  the  remainder  of  his  busy  life  he  devoted  to  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  Baptist  education  and  religion  in  the 
maritime  provinces.  Until  he  resigned  his  position  in 
1869,  his  influence  was  pre-eminent  in  all  questions  of 
denominational  and  educational  politics.  He  found  his 
college  weak  and  poor;  he  left  it  on  a  firm  foundation, 
with  an  able  staff  of  instructor!!,  and  a  good  attendance 
of  student*.  The  home  and  foreign  mission  enterprise 
and  the  temperance  movement  share*!  his  earnest  sup- 
port. He  died  at  his  home  in  Wolfville,  Dec.  7,  1881. 
Dr.  Cramp  was  an  eminent  linguist  and  historian,  a 
celebrated  theologian,  and  as  a  patristic  scholar  and  in 
Church  history  had  few  equals  in  the  dominion.  His 
works  are,  A  Text -book  of  Popery;  or,  A  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  ( Lond.  1831.;  enlarg.  ed.  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1851, 8vo),  a  one-sided  commentary  on  the  hia- 
tory  and  decrees  of  the  council, from  the  standpoint  of  a 
narrow  and  violent  Protestantism ;  a  valuable  work,  ho  w- 
ever,  containing  vast  information : — The  Reformation  in 
Europe  (Lond.  1844,  ISmo):— Lectures  for  the  Times 
(ibid,  eod.)  -.—Introductory  Theological  Address  (Halt- 
fax,  N.  S^  1861) :— Portraiture  from  Life,  by  a  B*  reared 
Husband  (ibid.  1862):—  The  Great  Ejectment  of  1862 
(ibid,  eod.) : — Catechism  of  Christian  Baptism  (ibid,  and 
Phila.  1865,  18mo),  an  able  presentation,  answered  bv 
Rev.  D.  D.  Currie  .—History  of  the  Baptists  from  the 
Apostolic  Times  to  the  Close  of  the  18th  Century  (Lond. 
1868,  8vo,  which  has  been  translated  into  German),  a 
work  whose  value  is  lessened  by  its  dogmatic  spirit : — 
Paul  and  Christ  (ibid,  and  Halifax,  1873),  a  delightful 
and  finely  written  book: — The  Lamb  of  God  (Edinb. 
1874).  His  Memoirs  of  Madame  Filler  and  of  Dr.  Cote 
are  records  of  certain  mission  and  educational  work  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  See  The  Wesleycm,  Feb.  3, 
1882 ;  Morgan,  Bibiioth.  Canadensis,  a.  v. 

Cramp,  Stephen  T..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Sandhurst,  Kent,  England,  May  21, 
1842.  He  was  converted  in  1859,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  entered  the  Wyoming  Conference  in 
1864,  and  in  it  labored  zealously  until  his  decease, 
Jan.  19, 1870.  He  was  fervent  in  spirit,  and  untiring 
in  energy.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870, 
p.  131. 

Cramp,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  1769.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  joined  the 
Church  at  Shallows,  near  his  birthplace;  very  soon 
commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  his  native  place,  St.  Peter's,  and  died 
Nov.  17,  1851.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Handbook,  1852, 
p.  46.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cramp-rings  are  rings  of  precious  metal,  supposed 
to  prevent  cramp.  They  arc  attributed  by  Hospinian 
to  the  claim  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  possession  of 
the  ring  given  by  St.  John,  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  to 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  On  Good  Fridays  the  kings  of 
Eogland  used  to  bless  finger-rings  for  this  superstitions 


Crampton,  Raltii  >..  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  it  Madison,  Conn.,  Oct.  28, 1799.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  the  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  was  licensed  by 
a  Congregational  association  in  1827,  and  about  1887 
joined  the  Detroit  Presbytery.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  agent  for 
the  New  York  Temperance  Society  for  three  years,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Temperance  Society.  He  died  in  Rochester, 
X.  Y„  March  25,  1864,  See  Wilson,  Presb.  JJut.  A  Ima- 
me,  I860,  p.  212. 

Cranach  (or  Kranach),  Lccas  van,  an  old  Ger- 
man painter  and  eminent  engraver,  was  born  at  Cranach, 
in  the  province  of  Bamberg,  in  1472.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  life  be  entered  into  the  service  of  the  electoral 
house  of  Saxony,  with  one  of  the  princes  of  which  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laud  in  145*3,  and  with 
another  shared  rive  years'  imprisonment,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Muhlbcrg.  *  He  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  16, 1558. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works:  Adam 
cad  Fee  in  Paradise;  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ntss;  The  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,  in  fourteen  prints; 
The  Ttcelce  A  postles ;  St.  Christopher  Carrying  the  Infant 
Jesus.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Biag.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Crandal  (or  C  rand  all  .  Joseph,  a  Baptist  m  in- 
born at  Friertown,  R.  I.,  in  1771.  In  1774  his 
removed  to  Chester,  N.  S.  He  was  converted 
st  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ordained,  in  1799,  pastor  at 
Sackville,  N.  B\,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist  all 
through  the  region  in  which  he  lived.  In  1825  he  itin- 
erated in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  He  died  Feb.  20, 
1858.  See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyctop.  p.  286 ;  Bill,  Fu- 
neral Sermon.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crandal,  William  Alfred,  a  Baptist  minister, 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  X.  Ik  He  was  <>r- 
at  Amherst  in  1858:  labored  in  Restigouche 
ry ;  became  pastor  at  Norton, 
and  at  Elgin;  preached  at  Lutes  Mount,  Moncton,  and 
other  localities  under  direction  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  died  Dec  17, 1875.  See  Baptist  Year-took 
ofX.  S.,  X.  B.,  and  P.  E.  /.,  1876,  p.  35. 

Crandal].  Andrew  Jackson,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Germantown,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1813.  He  experienced  conversion  at  thir- 
teen; studied  about  three  years  at  Cazenovia  Semina- 
ry, and  in  1834  connected  himself  with  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference. In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri 
,in  which  he  labored  with  zeal,  fidelity,  and 
until  his  death  in  August,  1849.'  Mr. 
Crandall  published  two  or  three  Addresses.  See  J/ ta- 
sk* of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1850,  p.  510;  Sprague,  A  n- 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vu,  803. 

Crandall,  Peter,  a  Baptist  minister,  probably  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Crandal.  was  born  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1770.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  father  re- 
moved to  Chester,  N.  S.  He  commenced  preaching  in 
1800;  travelled  extensively  and  successfully;  was  pas- 
tor at  Digby  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  April  2, 
1838.  See  " 
inoes,  p.  229. 

Crandall,  Phineaa.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Montville,  Conn..  Sept.  12, 1798.  He 
was  converted  when  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  licensed 
to  exhort  in  1817  ;  to  preach  in  1818;  in  1820  joined  the 
New  England  Conference;  in  1854  became  a  su|>ernu- 
roerarv;  in  1856  a  superannuate,  and  died  Nov.  5, 1878. 
See  Minute*  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  61. 

Crandall,  Smith,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  died  in 
1840,  in  Cherokee  County,  Ga.   See  31  mutes  of  Annual 


Crandall,  Timothy,  a  Free-will  Baptist  mpister, 
was  born  in  1790.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  united  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  ami  for 
twenty-one  years  was  an  acceptable  minister  in  that 
denomination.  In  1843  he  joined  a  F'ree-will  Baptist 
Church;  made  himself  highly  useful  as  a  preacher,  es- 
pecially in  Otselic,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  Smyrna,  May  15, 
1853.  "See  Free -will  Baptist  Xegister,'  1855,  p.  85. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Crandon,  PaiUP,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1810.  He  expe- 
rienced religion  in  1823 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1834, 
and  in  1835  entered  the  New  England  Conference.  He 
died  at  his  post  in  1875  or  1876.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1876,  p.  74. 

Crane,  Caleb,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Tennessee  about  1801,  of  pious  parents.  He 
was  converted  when  about  seventeen,  and  in  1822  was 
admitted  into  the  Kentucky  Conference.  About  1832 
he  removed  to  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo.,  and  in  1849 
entered  the  Missouri  Conference.  He  died  Nov.  22, 
185 1 .    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1 852,  p.  1 3 1 . 

Crane,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  April  13,  1780.  He  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  (College  of  New  Jersey)  in  1799;  was 
licensed  by  the  Morris  County  Presbytery  in  1803,  and 
preached  "at  Chester.  In  1808  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1820  took  charge  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Waterbury,  C*>nn.  In  1825  he  re- 
turned to  Fishkill,  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  then 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chester, 
N.  J.  He  died  at  Cornwall.  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1861.  See 
Wilson,  Prrsb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  179. 

Crane,  D.  M..  n  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Brook- 
line,  Vt.,  Feb.  25,  1812.  He  joined  the  Baptist  Church 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  three  years  afterwards  was 
licensed  to  preach.  He  studied  at  Shelburne  Falls  and 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  took  a  partial  course  at  Brown 
University,  was  ordained  in  June,  1837,  at  Brookline, 
Vt.,  remaining  one  year;  afterwards  was  pastor  at  Graf- 
ton for  four  years,  and  at  North  Springfield  three  years. 
His  subsequent  pastorates  were  at  Northampton,  three 
yearsi  Union  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  twelve;  North 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  six  ;  Woonsockel,  R.  L,  two,  and  for 
brief  periods  in  three  or  four  other  places;  his  last  being 
at  Northampton.  He  died  at  West  Aclon,  Sept.  4,  1879. 
See  The  Watchman,  Oct.  30,  1879.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crane,  Eber,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Kil- 
lingworth,  Conn.,  May  8,  1808.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Marietta,  <>.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  united  with  the  Church,  and 
for  a  time  studied  at  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield, 
and  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  l«32 ;  became  a 
missionary  in  the  West;  subsequently  was  pastor  at 
Akron.  McConnelsville,  Garrettsvillc,  and  for  short  pe- 
riods at  other  points  in  Ohio.  In  August,  1853,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  feeble 
churches  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived.  He 
died  early  in  April,  1884.  Sec  Chicago  Standurd,  April 
17,1881.  (J.C.S.) 

Crane,  Ellas  Winana,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  18, 1796.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1814,  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  in  teaching.  He  then  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton  for  one  year;  became  stated  supply 
in  Morristown  for  one  year;  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Jersey,  dan.  5,  1820;  was  pastor  at 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  till  1826,  ami  thereafter  at  Jamaiea, 
I*  L,  until  his  death,  Nov.  10,  1840.  See  Cm.  Cat.  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  24. 

Crane,  Elijah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  about  1800.  He  was  converted 
in  1816;  received  license  to  exhort  in  1818;  to  preach 
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in  1821,  and  in  1822  entered  the  New  York  Conference. 
In  1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Conference, 
became  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Conference  on  its 
formation,  and  labored  faithfully  until  1859,  when  his 
health  failed.  He  died  April  23,  1868.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  19a 

Crane,  James  Burnet,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1819.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  for  a  time  in  business;  in  1850  and 
1851  he  studied  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  colleague 
pastor  over  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Middle- 
town,  Jan.  11,  1854.  He  resigned  this  charge  April  15, 
1856;  entered  the  United  States  army  as  hospital  chap- 
lain in  April,  1863,  and  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.t  Sept,  30, 1868.  See 
Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1869. 

Crane,  James  Lyon,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Leesvillc,  O.,  Feb.  25,  1822.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Cleveland  Heights  Acad- 
emy, and  until  1864  was  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  in 
Berea  and  Oberlin.  He  wns  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
at  Moreuci,  Mich.,  Nov.  22,  1865;  was  acting  pastor 
Jhcre  until  1867;  at  Adams  from  1867  to  1872;  at  Bed- 
ford from  1873  to  1876;  at  Michigan  Centre  and  Napo- 
leon from  1876  until  hia  death,  Aug.  15, 1877. 

Crane.  J ames  Lyons,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Mount  Eaton,  Wayne  Co.,  O.,  Aug.80, 
1823.  He  was  converted  in  1840;  removed  to  Illinois 
in  1842;  attended  a  seminary  at  Paris  about  three  years, 
in  1846  received  license  to  preach,  and  joined  the  Il- 
linois Conference.  After  holding  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant appointments,  in  1861  he  became  chaplain  of 
the  21st  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  of  which  U.  S. 
Grant  was  colonel.  He  died  of  paralysis,  July  29, 1879. 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Crane  was  original  and  bold;  a  man 
of  marked  individuality,  and  thoroughly  evangelical. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  41. 

Crane,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1787.  He  joined  the 
Church  at  the  age  of  twelve:  at  twenty  entered  the 
Western  Conference,  and  continued  to  labor  until  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  14, 1813.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1813,  p.  220. 

Crane,  John  R  .  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  16,  1787.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1805;  studied  law  in 
Newark  for  over  two  years;  but  in  the  winter  of  1807 
was  converted,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  Ando- 
vcr  Theological  Seminary.  Iieing  licensed  in  1812  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  he  preached  in  Danbury, 
Conn.;  and  afterwards  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  Phil- 
adelphia; but  was  twice  temporarily  laid  aside  by  lung 
disease.  Nov.  4,  1818,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Fir*t  Congregational  Church,  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  served  until  hia  death,  Aug.  17, 1853.  See  Spraguc, 
A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  562. 

Crane,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1814. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1832,  and  from 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1836;  remained 
there  until  June  12,  1854;  was  then  installed  over  the 
Twentieth  Street  Congregational  Church,  New  York 
city;  from  1858  to  1859  was  acting  pastor  at  Attlebor- 
ough, and  for  sorue  months  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. ;  Oct.  18,  I860,  was  installed  over  the 
Church  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  resigned  in  1868 ;  was 
acting  pastor  nt  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  until  1869;  thence  he 
removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  supplied  neighbor- 
ing churches  until  1875;  Marshall  and  Mattawan,  1870 
to  1873;  Ilainville  Presbyterian  Church,  1874;  in  1875 
returned  to  his  pastorate  in  Middletown,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  Dec.  25,  1877.    He  published,  Memo- 


[  rial  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Sanford: — 1 
Crane,  his  father.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Crane,  Jonathan  Town  ley.  l>.n„  a  Method- 
ist Episcopal  minister,  waa  bom  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
June  19, 1819,  of  Presbyterian  parentage.  He  received 
an  early,  careful  religious  training;  was  left  an  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  thirteen;  experienced  religion  at 
eighteen;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1843;  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  next  spring,  and  employed  by 
the  presiding  elder  on  Parsippany  Circuit;  and  in  1845 
entered  the  New  Jersey  Conference.  His  fields  of  la- 
bor were:  in  1845,  six  months  on  Asbury  Circuit,  and 
six  at  Quarantine  and  Port  Richmond ;  1846,  Hope; 
1847,  Belvidere;  184*  to  May,  1849,  Orange;  from 
June,  1849,  to  1867,  principal  of  Pennington  Semina- 
ry; 1858  and  1859,  Trinity  Church,  Jersey  City;  I860 
and  1861,  Haverstraw;  1862  and  18o3,  Central  Church, 
Newark;  1864  to  1866,  Morristown;  1867,  Hacketts- 
town;  1868  to  1871,  Newark  District;  1872  to  1875, 
Elizabeth  District;  1876  and  1877,  Cross  Street  Church. 
Paterson;  and  in  1878,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
closed  his  life  and  labors,  Feb.  16,  1880.  Dr.  Crane 
waa  a  clear,  thorough,  and  able  writer;  a  gentle  and 
painstaking  instructor,  a  powerful  temperance  advo- 
cate, an  exemplary  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  His  authorship  embraces.  Essay  on 
Dancing  (1848);—  The  Right  Wag;  or,  Practical  Lect- 
ures on  the  Decalogue.  (  1853 ) :— Popular  Amusements 
(1869)  x-Arts  of  Intoxication  ( 1870 )  .-Holiness  the 
Birthright  of  all  Cod's  Children  (1874): — Methodism 
and  its  Methods  (1875) ;  besides  being  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Reriev,  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  ami  periodicals.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1880,  p.  37;  Simpson,  Cycloptedia  of  At  el  A- 

Crane,  Nathaniel  M..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  West  Bloomficld,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1805.  He 
was  converted  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age;  and,  af- 
ter spending  two  years  in  the  Uloomfield  Academy,  en- 
tered Williams  College,  Mass.,  and  was  two  years  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  one  year 
in  that  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  1836  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and  sent  to  India  as  a  mission- 
ary, where  be  remained  for  seven  years;  returning  to 
America  he  preached  as  a  supply  through  Western 
Pennsylvania  until  his  death.  Sept.  21, 1859.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  HUt.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  83. 

Crane,  Origen.  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  July  26, 1804.  Without  taking  a  col- 
legiate course  he  graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  in  1836;  soon  after  was  ordained  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls  Mass.,  remaining  for  three  vears  (1836- 
1839),  and  then  removed  to  Weston,  where"  he  was  pas- 
tor fourteen  years.  He  was  for  some  years  an  agent  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  a  time 
was  a  supply  at  New  England  Village,  Grafton,  and 
West  Sutton.  He  died  at  New  England  Village,  April 
20, 1 860.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  s.  v.   (J.  C.  S.) 

Crane,  Robert  E.,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  minis- 
ter in  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at  (iraml  Pre  (Morton)  in 
1818.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1846;  became  a  wi- 
pernumerary  in  1867;  and  died  in  Halifax,  June  2*, 
1872.  See  Minutes  of  Conference  of  Eastern  Jiri/isJt 
A  merica,  1872,  p.  9. 

Crane,  Robert  H .  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mission- 
ary, was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  labored  in  his 
native  province  from  1818  until  1832,  and  afterwards  in 
the  West  Indies  principally  St.  Vincent,  on  which  he 
died,  at  Kingstown.  Feb.  8,  1839.  See  Minutes  of  tht 
British  Conference,  1839,  p.  431. 

Crane,  Silas  Aztelle,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Berkeley,  Mass..  Oct.  21,  1799.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1823,  taught  one 
vear,  and  was  then  tutor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity (1824-1828).   He  atudied  theology 
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X.  B.  Crocker,  of  Providence,  B.  I. ;  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  1832 ;  waa  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt,  (1833-1837),  and  theu  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
Mix,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Kemper  College.  After 
two  years  he  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  in 
East  Greenwich,  where  he  died,  July  16, 1872.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Crane,  Simeon  Harrison,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, w«s  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  8,  1800.  He 
graduated  (from  what  college  is  uncertain)  in  1823; 
studied  theology  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  was  ordained  Aug.  II,  1827 ;  stated  supply 
at  Bethel,  Ky.,  from  1827  to  1831;  agent  for  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  in  1831 ;  stated  supply  at  Leba- 
non,!)., fmm  1833  to  1839;  agent  for  New  Albany  Sem- 
inary, Ind.,  in  1840 ;  and  died  in  Lexington,  K  v..  Aug. 
30,  See  Gen,  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  S«u.  1881 , 

p.  44. 

Crane,  William  Croes.  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  at  Bridget  on,  N.  J.,  in  1814. 
He  received  a  military  education  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
was  ordained  dencon  in  1837;  for  several  years,  until 
1856,  was  rector  in  Centrcville,  Md. ;  subsequently,  fur 
a  »hort  time,  in  Baltimore ;  and  at  Sl  Andrew's  Church, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  from  1858  until  his  death,  March  21, 
1877.    See  l*rot.  Ejnsc.  Almanac,  1878,  p.  168. 

Craner,  Francois  Regis,  a  Swiss  writer  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  born  at  Lucerne  in  1728.  After  the 
suppression  of  his  order,  he  taught  ancient  literature  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1>*06.  leaving  a  German  translation  of  the  ASmU  of  Vir- 
gil (1783) :— and  Drama;  gathered  from  Swiaa  history. 
See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Bion.  GsniraU,  a.  v. 

Craner,  Thomas,  an  English  Particular  Baptist, 
v.  iv  p.-vt«>r  in  Bedfordshire  till  the  p<  oplc  f.  V.  into  dso* 
triual  error ;  in  1756  he  settled  at  Jewin  Street,  I/ondon. 
In  1760  the  Church  removed  to  Red  Cross  Street,  where 
he  preached  till  his  death,  March  18,  1778,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  lie  published,  A  Declaration 
of  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ:— A 
Scripture  Manual,  besides  four  separate  Sermons.  See 
Churches,  iii,  320. 

Jamks,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  divine  and  schoolmaster  of  great  note. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  beneficed  in  Northampton, 
shire,  and  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Christopher's,  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1657,  leaving  The  Tetnes  of  lrelan-l 
(Lund.  1642,  12mo):— Sermon  on  Heresies  (1646).  He 
was  a  laborious  preacher,  an  exact  linguist,  a  subtle  dis- 
putant, and  an  orthodox  but  charitable  theologian.  See 
Fuller,  Wurthie$  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,288«. 

Craukahaw,  John  Wkir,  an  English  Wesley  an 
minister,  was  born  at  Adlington,  near  Bohou.  He  was 
converted  at  nine;  l»egan  to  preach  at  sixteen;  spent 
three  years  at  the  Didsbury  Institution;  took  his  first 
circuit  in  18-17:  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  active  work; 
and  died  at  Bristol,  Jan.  22,  1869,  in  the  forty-fourth 
vear  of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  (he  British  Inference, 
1869,  p.  18. 

Cranley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  although 
a  native  of  England,  was  a  fellow  of  Mertou  College, 
warden  of  New  College,  aud  for  a  time  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  ar- 
chiepLscopal  see  of  Dublin  in  1397.  In  1398  he  had 
letters  of  protection  on  proceeding  to  foreign  parts  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  and  in  the  following  year  had 
power  to  treat  with  the  Irish.  He  was  several  times 
appointed  lord  chancellor.  In  1417  he  went  to  England, 
and  died  at  Farringdon  Mav  25  of  that  year.  Sec  D' Al- 
ton, Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  151 ;  Ful- 
ler. Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  207. 

Cranmer,  E.  H..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  1812.    He  waa  converted  in  1838,  and  in 

»;  served  the  Church 


years  until  hU  health  failed ;  and  died  Oct.  8, 1880.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  827. 

Cranston  (Cranstoun,  or  Cranstoune)  is  the 

family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen. 

1.  'joiiH  (1),  took  his  degree  at  "the  University  of 
{  St.  Andrews  in  1611;  was  presented  to  the  living  at 
,  South  Leith,  Edinburgh,  in  1620;  transferred  to  Liber- 
ton  in  1624 ;  back  to  South  Leith,  first  charge,  in  1627 ; 
and  died  in  1629,  aged  about  thirty-eight  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticano?,  i,  99,  104, 115.  ♦ 

2.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  16H5 ;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Crniling 

I  in  1692,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Ancrum  in  1704, 
and  died  Oct.  17,  1748.  aged  eighty-four  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanm,  i,  486, 493. 

3.  John  (8),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1730;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Ancrum  as  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  father  in  1733,  and  ordained ;  and  died  Jan. 
17, 1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  8c«~ 
ticana;  i,  485. 

4.  Michael,  was  appointed  the  first  Protestant  min- 
ister at  Selkirk  in  1580;  transferred  to  Liberton  in  15*5; 
transferred  to  Cramond  in  1590;  in  1596  was  impris- 
oned for  stirring  up  a  tumult  and  uproar  in  Edinburgh. 
His  opinions  changed  greatlv  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
He  died  in  1681.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticantr,  i,  11  1, 
132,  539. 

5.  KonERT,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1609;  was  presented  to  the  living  'at  Ket- 
tle or  Lathris  in  162)1,  in  succession  to  his  father;  trans- 
ferred to  Scoonic  in  1630;  was  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly in  1638,  aud  died  in  1613,  aged  about  fifty-four  years. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana',  ii,  495,  558. 

6.  Thomas,  was  appointed  to  Borthwick  in  1567,  as 
the  first  Protestant  minister  there;  transferred  to  Lib- 
erton in  1569;  to  Peebles  in  1571 ;  returned  to  Liberion 
in  1574;  removed  to  Ashkirk  in  1579,  and  to  Liberton 
in  1580;  ret ransferred  to  Liberton  in  1582,  and  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1 585.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticamr,  i.  1 1 8, 
114,235,  266,  542. 

7.  William,  was  promoted  from  being  regent  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Kettle  in  1589 ;  was  a  member  of  the  general  assemblies 
of  1590,  1597,  and  1602;  subscribed  the  protest  against 
introducing  episcopacy  in  1606 ;  deprived  in  1620 ;  again 
presented  to  Kettle  in  1623  by  the  king,  but  resigned 
i«  (ore  May,  1626,  and  died  in  January,  1633,  aged  scv- 
entv-seveu  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana',  ii, 
495 

Cranston,  Robert,  an  Irish  Wcslcyan  minister, 
was  born  in  the  county  Cavan,  Aug.  1,  1785.  He  be- 
came a  Christian  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  an  it  in- 
I  erant  in  1811.  After  preaching  for  sixteen  years,  he 
retired  on  account  of  bodily  affliction,  and  died  July  12, 
1836.  In  the  Irish  Conference  of  1816,  he,  with  seven 
other  ministers,  was  reprehended  for  administering  the 
Ixml's  Supper  to  the  |>eoplc  of  his  charge.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  183G;  Smith,  Hist,  of 
Wesl.  Meth.  iii,  23  25. 

Cranston,  Walter,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  Dec.  12, 
1789.  Having  studied  under  John  Eraser,  in  Newport, 
aud  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  he  took  a 
voyage  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and,  returning  in  1811, 
went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge 
for  study.  In  the  autumn  he  was  appointed  Greek 
tutor  in  the  university,  and  held  the  |s»ition  until  1815, 
studying  theology  meanwhile.  Part  of  the  time  he  offi- 
ciated as  lay-reader  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cam- 
bridge. Jan.  20,  1815,  he  was  ordained  deacon.  After 
resigning  his  tutorship  he  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  ami 
became  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  the  fall  of  1815. 
The  next  year  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  and  returned 
to  Savannah  to  resume  his  pastoral  duties.  On  two 
when  vcllow  fever  invaded  the  citv,  he  re- 
al his  post  His  health  failing,  he  went  to  Mid- 
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dlctown,  Conn.,  and  died  there,  July  25,  1822.  See 
Spraguc,  A  nnalt  o/ the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  r,  680. 

Cranz,  Fkikorich  Ai.kxasdkk  Lkokolp,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Oermauy,  was  born  Mav  12,  1807, 
nt  Herlin.  He  studied  there  and  in  Halle,  was  ordained 
in  1833,  and  appointed  military  preacher  at  Torgau. 
In  1H-10  he  was  called  as  first  military  preacher  to  Poscn, 
was  in  1846  member  of  consistory,  and  in  1K54  general 
superintendent  of  the  province  of  Posen,  and  died  Aug. 
2»i,-]K78.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  leaders  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  his  country.    (U.  P.) 

Crapsey,  Jacob,  a  Free-will  baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  1767.  He  was  baptized  in  Ontario,  N.  V.,  in 
1822;  soon  after  was  ordained,  and  for  ten  years  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  He  re- 
moved to  Koyaltou  in  1826,  where  he  died  in  October, 
1832.  See  Free -trill  Baptist  Register,  1834,  p.  66. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Crapster,  William  Thomas,  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Feb.  29,  1824,  near  Lisbon,  Md.  In  1851 
he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}',  but  gradu- 
ated from  the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  University  in 
1856.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Iloston  Association  in 
1854,  ami  ordained  an  evangelist  June  16,  1857,  and 
preached  occasionally  in  various  places,  both  in  the 
North  and  South.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1879.  Sec  Sterol. 
Rejwrl  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1879,  p.  55. 

Craahaw,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  burn  at  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester,  in  1811.  He 
was  converted  at  seventeen,  appointed  to  his  first  cir- 
cuit in  1834,  to  his  last  (Kettering)  in  1869,  and  died 
suddenly,  May  22,  1870.  JIc  wrote,  Important  Truth* 
in  Simple  Verse: — Lecture*  to  Children  (Loud.  1853, 
18mo):  —  Conversations  ubout  Wesley: —  Facts  about 
Bout  for  Hoy*.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1870,  p.  34. 

Craahaw,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
l»ecamc  a  fellow  in  1637.  He  took  orders  and  became 
distinguished  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  was  ejected 
in  1644  for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Franco  and  embraced  Romanism.  Having 
been  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  distress,  ho  received, 
through  the  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  positions 
of  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals  and  canon  of  the 
church  of  Loretto.  He  died  about  1650.  Among  his 
best  known  pieces  are,  Hymn  to  the  Xante  of  Jesus: — 
Music's  Purl: — Lines  on  a  Prayer-book ;  and  some  of 
his  translations.  His  poetry  consisted  principally  of 
religious  invocations  and  translations  of  rare  merit  from 
the  Latin  and  Italian.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Uict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Craahaw,  William,  an  English  clergymen,  father 
of  Richard  Crashaw,  was  preacher  at  the  Temple,  Ix>n- 
don,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  ami  a  vio- 
lent opponent  of  Romanism.  He  published,  Roman 
Forgeries,  and  Falsifications,  of  Authors  (1606):— 
Xtict*  from  Italy  of  a  Second  Moses,  etc.  (1608):— Fis- 
cus  Pajmlis  (1617):— The  Jrsuites  Gospel,  written  by 
themselves,  Laid  Open  and  Reproved  (1641);  and  other 
works.  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
a.  v. 

Clash  fie  Id,  RteiiAim,  an  English  martyr,  was 
burned  at  Norwich  in  1557,  because  he  refused  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  Sec  Fox. 
,4cr*  and  Monuments,  viii,  398. 

Craaaeliua,  Bartiioi.o.mai'8,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Ctermany,  was  born  at  Wermsdorf,  near  (ilauchau, 
Feb.  21,  1677.  He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  H.  Franke,  and 
died  while  pastor  at  Dusseldorf,  Nov.  10.  1724.  He  com- 
|x>sed  about  nine  hymns,  of  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  "  Heiligster  Jcsu,  Heilgungsquelle,"  by 
Mills,  in  Bora  Germanico?,  p.  287:  "Most  holy  Jesus! 
Fount  Unfailing,"  and  "  Dir,  dir  Jehovah  will  ich  sing-  \ 


l  en,"  by  Winkworth  (Chorale  Bool-  for  England,  No. 
117) :  "Jehovah,  let  me  now  adore  Thee."  Sc©  Koch, 
Gesch,  lies  devtschen  Kirchenleides,  iv.  418  sq.    (R  P.) 

Crasset,  Jkan,  a  French  ascetic  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  bom  at  Dieppe,  Jan.  3,  1618.  He 
taught  in  the  colleges  of  his  order,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  preacher,  and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1692.  His 
principal  works  are,  MeJhode  cTOraison  (Paris,  1673):— 
Meditations  pour  tous  les  Jours  de  f  Annie  (ibid.  1678; 
translated  into  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Latin) : — 1a,  Chrkien  en  Solitude  (ibid.  1683 ;  latest  ed. 
I860):— La  Douce  et  Sainte  Mort  (ibid.  1681)  :— Dis- 
sertation sur  les  Oracles  des  Sibylies  (ibid.  1678,  1684): 
—  Pie  de  Madame  BUyot  (ibid.  1683):  —  Bisttnre  de 
rkglise  du  Japon  (ibid.  1689, 1715) ;  this  work  is  largely 
gathered  from  that  of  Solier  upon  the  same  subject,  pub- 
lished in  1627  .-La  Foi  Yictorieuse  de  rfnJtdMUi  et  du 
Libertinage  (ibid.  1693):—  Des  Congregations  de  Xotre- 
Dame  Erigies  dans  les  Maisons  des  Jisuites  (ibid.  1694^ : 
—Abregi  de  la  Me  de  Claude  llilyot,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  t Envies  Spirituelles  de  M.  Bilyot  (ibid.  1710). 
See  Hoofer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gink  ale,  a.  v.;  Wctzcr  u. 
Wclte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Crasao,  Damiaxo,  a  Dominican  of  Rivoli,  in  Pied- 
mont, who  died  at  Pavia  in  1516,  is  the  author  of  Com- 
mentarius  super  Jobum:—De  S.  Joamis  Affiuitate  et 
Consanguinitate  cum  Christo  Domino.  See  Niger,  De 
Scriptor.  Flor. ;  Echard,  De  Scriptoribus  Ordinis  Do- 
minicattorttm ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  GtUhrtcn-lxjikon, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.)  ' 

Craaao,  FnvNCKSCO,  an  Italian  prelate  and  jurist, 
was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Milan.  He  studied  law,  and 
practiced  in  his  native  city  in  1528.  He  afterwards 
fulfilled  various  public  functions.  Pius  IV  appointed 
him  prothonotary  and  governor  of  Bologna,  and  in 
1565  he  was  made  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome,  Sept. 
1, 1566,  leaving,  Xora  Constitutions  (1541) : — Orationes 
(1541,  1559):— Commeniaria  in  Jus  Civile  .  —Car mina. 
The  poems  of  Cra&so  are  found  in  the  Rime  tklUi  Sig- 
nora  Tullia  tTAragona  (Venice,  1560).  See  Iloefer, 
Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Cratea  ok  Ti  hoiks,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  son  of  As- 
con  d  us,  flourished  in  the  4th  century  B.C  He  went 
to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  and 
subsequently  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cyn- 
ic*. He  was  at  Thebes  in  307  B.C.  Crates  was  heir 
to  a  large  fortune,  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  native 
city,  or,  according  to  one  account,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  with  instructions  to  give  it  to  his 
sons  in  case  they  should  become  foula,  but  if  they  be- 
came philosophers,  to  bestow  it  upon  the  poor. "  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  every  house  in  Athens  and 
rebuking  its  inmates,  from  which  circumstance  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  "  door-oponcr."  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  ami  notwith- 
standing his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  gained  the 
affections  of  Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of 
distinction.  She  refused  many  wealthy  suitors, "and 
because  of  the  op|»osiiion  of  her  parents  threatened  to 
commit  suicide.  She  finally  gained  the  consent  of  her 
parents  and  was  married  to  Crates.  He  wrote  a  book 
of  fourteen  letters  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  some 
tragedies  of  an  earnest  and  philosophical  character, 
all  of  which  have  been  lost.  See  Smith,  Diet.  nfGretk 
and  Roman  Biog.  and  Myth.  a.  v.;  Encyclop.  p'rit.  (9th 
cd.)  s.  v. 

Crato  is  a  probably  imaginary  "  bishop  of  the  Syr- 
ians," asserted  by  Prnxlestinatus'o,  33)  to  have  Utn 
a  successful  antagonist  of  the  heresy  of  Thcodotus.— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Craton  is  set  down  in  old  martyrologics  as  a  mar- 
tyr at  Rome,  celebrated  Feb,  15. 

Crauford  (or  Craufurde).   See  Crawkoiu*. 
Craven,  Braxton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Rao- 
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itnlph  County,  N.  O,  Aug.  26,  1822.  He  studied  in  the 
Quaker  school  at  New  Garden,  and  afterwards  at  Union 
Imtitute  (now  Trinity  College),  of  which  he  became 
principal  in  1842.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1840, 
and  tntered  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1867. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  in  the  pastorate,  all 
hi>  active  life  was  spent  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College. 
He  died  at  bis  post,  I>ec.  7,  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  fi- 
nal Confirences  of  ike  M.  &  Church  South,  1882,  p.  1 10. 

Craven,  Isaac  N..  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
Aojr.  15,  1806.  He  removed  to  Georgia  in  early  life, 
was  converted,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  ibe  Florida  Conference  in  1847.  He  united  with 
the  East  Texas  Conference  in  1867,  and  subsequently 
became  a  member  of  the  North  Texas  Conference.  He 
died  Aug.  6, 1881.  See  Minutes  of  A 
of  the  M.  A.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  847 

Craven.  Wesley  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Randolph  County, 
X. » L,  April  15, 1856.  His  parents  removed  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Missouri,  where  he  was  converted  at  fifteen 
vean  of  age.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1877,  and 
the  same  year  entered  the  St.  Louis  Conference  on  trial. 
He  died  near  Richwoods,  Aug.  4,  1881.  See  Mmmtf 
i  Annul  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881, 
p.  367. 

Craw,  Paul,  a  Itohemian  martyr,  was  taken  at  St. 

Andrews  by  bishop  Henry,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  to  be  burned,  for  holding  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  burned  in  1431. 
See  Fox,  AcIm  and  Monuments,  iii,  600. 

Craw.  Peter,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Robert  Veitch,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1(02, and  presented  to  the  living  at  St.  Roewell's  (Prcs- 
krerr  of  Selkirk)  in  1810.  He  died  March  21,  1834, 
aged  sixty  years.    See  Fatti  EccUt.  Scoticana,  i,  663. 

Crawford  (occasionally  written  Crauford.  or 
Crawforde)  is  the  family  name  of  a  number  of  Scotch 
clergymen. 

L  Alexander,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1647;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1652;  was 
minister  at  Dornock  in  1662,  and  deprived  by  the  privy 
council  the  same  vear.  He  was  still  living  in  June, 
1689.   See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  616. 

2.  Archibald,  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  at 
Rilmaurs,  called  in  1567,  and  transferred  to  Stevenston 
in  1569.    la  1574  Dairy  and  Kilbirnie  were  under  his 
care,  where  be  continued  in  1601,  and  afterwards  re- I 
spied.   See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  177, 186. 

3.  Charles,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1669,  and  | 
presented  to  the  living  at  Ecclesroachan  in  1661.  He 
died  in  July,  1682.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  184.  j 

4.  Dcualo,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781 ;  ordained 
the  same  year  as  deputy-chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the 
I'utch  service ;  became  assistant  at  Kilmory ;  was  pre- 
»ented  to  the  living  at  Saddell  and  Skipneas  in  1799, 
and  transferred  to  Kilmory  in  1816.  He  was  drowned, 
Marco  5,  1821,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  He  published 
three  single  Sermons,  and  Mental  Tooth-pick  for  the 
r'uir  Sex.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  48. 

5.  Gkokgb  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1618;  was  appoiuted  to  the  living  a"t  West 
Kilbride  in  1632,  and  was  deposed  in  1648  for  conniving 
«  slander  and  sin  in  his  parishioners,  and  selling  his 
horse  on  a  Sabbath-dav.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
ii,  190. 

6.  George  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1704 ;  called 
la  the  living  at  Symington,  Ayrshire,  in  1708 ;  ordained 
in  1709;  transferred  to  Stony  kirk  in  1711 ;  and  admitted 
in  1712.  He  died  in  January,  1730.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
&*tco»*,i,772;  ii,  145. 

7.  George  (3),  ton  of  the  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy at  St.  Andrews,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826; 

to  the  living  at  Cults  in  1828,  and  ordained  in 


1829.  He  died  Nov.  5, 1881,  aged  thirty  years.  A  vol- 
nme  of  his  Miscellaneous  IHscourses  was  published  in 
1832.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  485,  486. 

8.  Hugh,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1648;  was  deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1662;  in- 
dulged by  the  privy  council  in  1672,  and  appointed  to 
Riccartoii ;  cited  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  in 
1677,  and  before  his  cautioners  in  1681 ;  afterwards  had 
a  charge  in  Ireland ;  was  recalled  in  1687  to  New  Cum- 
nock, and  admitted  to  the  living  iu  1688.  He  died  in 
Mav,  1692,  aged  about  sixtv-four  rears.  See  Fasti  Fe- 
cks'. Scoticana,  ii,  105, 185.' 

9.  Jambs,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781 ;  elected  to 
the  living  at  Newark  in  1784;  ordained  in  1786,  ami 
promoted  to  Lochwiunoch  in  1802  on  the  choice  of  the 
parishioners.  He  died  May  17,  1814,  aged  sixty-four 
years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  226,  255. 

10.  Jonx,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1631 1  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Lamington  in  1645; 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  in  1649, 
and  continued  in  1662;  summoned  before  the  synod  in 
1664  for  not  conforming,  and  indulged  bv  the  privv 
council  in  1069.  He  died  Aug.  7. 1674,  aged'sixty  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  224. 

11.  Matthew,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1662,  and  studied  afterwards  at  Utrecht ; 
was  licensed  privately  to  preach  in  1671;  charged  be- 
fore the  synod  in  1674  with  keeping  conventicles,  and 
for  non-appearance  was  termed  rebel,  but  could  not  be 
found;  was  called  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Eastwood  in 
1679,  and  entered  on  the  living  there;  was  at  the  firvt 
meeting  of  synod  after  toleration  in  1687 ;  a  member  of 
the  assembly  in  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  princi- 
pal part  iu  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk  at  that  period 
of  transition.  He  died  in  December,  1700,  aged  about 
fifty -nine  years.  He  published  three  works  against 
popery,  one  in  Latin,  and  left,  iu  MS.  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,312. 

12.  Patrice,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1681 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1689;  called  to 
the  living  at  Dailly  in  1691,  and  ordained.  He  died  in 
June,  1710,  aged  about  forty-nine  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  107. 

13.  Robert,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824 ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Kirkpatrick-Irengray  in  1832, 
and  ordained  assistant  in  that  parish;  joined  the  Free 
Secession  in  1843,  and  was  admitted  minister  at  the 
Free  Church,  Virginhall,  in  1844.  He  died  at  Penpont, 
Aug.  7, 1866,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  594. 

14.  Thomas  Jackson,  D.D.,  youngest  son  of  the 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  took  his 
degree  at  that  university  in  1831 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1834;  was  presented' to  the  living  at  Cults  the  same 
year,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Glamrnis  in  1838; 
promoted  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1844; 
appointed  convener  of  the  General  Assembly's  commit- 
tee on  psalmody  in  1845,  and  for  missions  iu  1860,  which 
he  held  until  1864 ;  was  convener  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Committee  in  1868;  admitted  professor  of  divinity 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1869,  and  elected  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867.  He  died  at  Genoa, 
Italv,  in  1875.  Dr.  Crawford  published,  Reasons  for 
Adherence  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1843)  -.—Vresbyte- 
rianism  Defended  against  Prelacy  and  Tractarianism 
(1853)  -.—  The  Fatherhood  of  God  Considered  (1866)  :— 
The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the  Atone- 
ment (1871) :— and  some  single  Sennous,  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  486;  iii,  771,  772. 

15.  William  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1641;  was  presented  to  the  manse  and 
living  at  Ladykirk  in  1651 ;  conforming  to  episcopacy, 
he  was  collated  to  the  living  in  1662,  but  deposed  in  Au- 
gust, 1690,  for  drunkenness,  he  having  beeu  so  charged 
fifteen  yeara  before.  He  died  in  1695,  aged  eighty-four 
years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  442. 

16.  William  (2),  was  born  at  Kelso  in  1676;  took 
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his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1700;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  171*2,  called  to  the  living  at  Wilton, 
an  1 1  ordained  in  1713.  He  died  May  1737.  He  pub- 
lished a  sermon,  Christ  the  Fower'of  GaJ,  etc.  (1731): 
—A  Short  Manual  against  Infidelity  (  1734).  His 
Works  were  also  printed  (Edinb.  1748,2  vols.).  See 
Fasti  Evcles.  Scoticana,  i,  517. 

17.  William  (3),  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1787;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Straitnn  in  1791,  and 
ordained.  Having  been  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Si.  Andrews,  he  re- 
signed his  charge  in  1N1G.  and  died  Sept.  23,  1822, 
aged  sixty  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  144. 

Crawford,  Alexander,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
a  nntivc  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  He  united  with  the 
Independent  (Congregational)  Church  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran  at  nineteen,  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  under 
Haldane  and  Ewing,  and  was  immersed.  In  1811  he 
emigrated  to  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  labored  with  success  in  planting  Haplist  churches 
throughout  the  island.  He  died  in  March,  1828T  aged 
forty-t  wo.  He  published  Beliwer  Immersion  as  Opposed 
t<>  UuMierer  Sprinkling  (1827).  See  Hill,  Hist,  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  Maritime  Frorinces,  p.  662. 

Crawford,  Alexander  William.  See  Lind- 
say, /Atrd. 

Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in 
Tennessee.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
in  the  war  of  1812;  embraced  religion  in  his  young 
manhood,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1821.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
government  as  a  surveyor  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
i ion,  and  at  the  same  time  as  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Alabama,  served  some  years  as 
register  of  the  land-oITice  at  Dcmopolis,  and  then  united 
with  the  Alabama  Conference.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  retirement  at  his  home  in  Marengo  County,  where 
he  died  in  Julv.  1866.  See  MinuUs  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1866,  p.  41. 

Crawford,  David  Black,  M.  1  >..  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1794.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  changed  his  views  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  was  inducted  into  the  ministry  in 
1839.  He  served  aa  pastor  the  Mound  Bluff  Church, 
and  the  Albion  and  Antioch  churches  in  Mississippi, 
near  Vicksburg,  anil  also  practiced  medicine  quite  suc- 
cessfully. He  died  Aug.  27,  1849.  See  Spraguc,  An- 
nul* of  the  A  mer.  Fulpit,  vi,  834. 

Crawford,  Edward,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
in  1777;  on  Oct.  27  of  the  same  year  became  pastor  at 
Sinking  Spring  and  Spreading  Spring,  Va.,  and  some 
time  after  1786  at  Glade  Spring  and  Rocky  Spring. 
Tcnn.,  where  he  remained  until  1803.  See  Alexander, 
Friuceton  College  in  the  18M  Century. 

Crawford,  George  M..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Abingdon  County,  Va.,  June  4,  1796.  He 
was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery 
in  1822,  and  preached  for  six  years  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  1839  he  joined  the  Lexington  Presbytery, 
Mo.,  and  labored  for  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  that 
state  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  He  died  June  4, 1858. 
See  Wilson,  I*retb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  120. 

Crawford,  George  W.,  A.M.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Iud.  He 
removed  to  (Jreen  County  in  1833,  was  converted  in  his 
youth,  graduated  at  Asbury  University  in  1851,  and  in 
1854  entered  the  North-western  Indiana  Conference, 
in  which  he  tilled  important  charges  until  his  death, 
Aug.  9,  1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1859,  p.  297;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Crawford,  Gilbert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 


born  in  Scotland.  He  studied  at  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  one  year  (1821);  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1822;  subsequently 
ordain  *  I .  and  served  as  supply  at  Le  Boy,  N.  V.,  am)  as 
pastor  at  Buffalo  from  1827  to  1829;  supply  at  Le  Roy 
again  in  1830,  at  Albion  in  1833,  and  pastor  soon  after 
until  1835;  supply  of  the  First  Church  at  Lockport  for 
two  years;  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis^  back  again  to 
New  York,  and  preached  at  Albion,  Boone  Centre,  and 
I*  Roy  up  to  1846.  He  died  in  1848.  See  Gen.Cat.ff 
Frinceton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  35. 

Crawford,  Henry  Eliot,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  1, 1831 
He  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  Ind,  in  1859,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1862 ;  was  ordained, 
in  1863,  pastor  of  Pleasant  and  Jefferson  churches,  in  the 
bound*  of  the  Madison  Presbvterv,  Ind.  He  died  Feb. 
5, 1866.    See  Wilson,  Fresb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  128. 

Crawford,  James  (I),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1794. 
He  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1826,  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1829;  was  ordained 
missionary  in  1828 ;  was  first  pastor  at  Delphi,  Ind.,  and 
then  supply  at  Hopewell  and  Nayburn,  also  preaching 
at  Graysville.  until  1851.  He  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  l'resbytery  of  Vineenncs,  and  died  at 
Morning  Sun,  la.,  July  18,  1872.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
Frinceton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  44 ;  Fresbyterian,  Aug.  10, 
1872 

Crawford,  Jamea  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  He  was  converted 
in  « hildhood ;  licensed  to  exhort  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
in  1838  to  preach,  while  a  student  at  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference Seminary,  and  admitted  to  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference. With  the  exception  of  a  three  years'  rest  u 
supernumerary,  from  1866  to  1869,  be  labored  zealously 
until  his  death  in  1872.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1872,  p.  90. 

Crawford,  James  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
.  ister,  was  horn  at  Durham,  Me.,  Dec  22, 1828.    He  was 

converted  at  eleven;  obtained  his  education  at  Kent* 
!  Hill;  lieuau  preaching  in  1852,  and  in  1856  entered  the 
!  East  Maine  Conference.  He  commenced  his  labors  at 
!  Bucksport  Seminary  in  1859,  and  was  connected  with 
I  that  institution  until  his  death,  March  31, 1869.  See 

Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  146. 

Crawford,  James  Y..  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1802.  He  was  converted  in  1818;  admitted 
into  the  Holston  Conference  in  1820;  located  from  ill- 
health  in  1836;  was  readmitted  in  1848,  and  labored 
faithfully  until  his  death  in  1850.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1850,  p,  272 

Crawford,  John  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1799. 
He  was  converted  when  about  sixteen;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1820;  in  1821  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference, and  in  it  continued  to  lal>or  until  his  death, 
Feb.  29,  1832.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences. 
1833,  p.  214. 

Crawford,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  White  Plains  N.  Y.  He  commenced 
his  ministry  in  1835,  served  various  important  charges 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son  in  Loudon,  O.,  Sept.  28,  1880.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  81. 

Crawford,  John  B..  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Crawford,  N.  Y.,  in  1814. 
He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1836,  and  from 
New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1839;  waa  licensed  by 
die  Olnssis  of  Orange  the  same  year;  waa  pastor  at 
Midilletown  Village,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., from  Novem- 
tier,  1839,  to  October,  1840,  when  he  died.  Sec  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3d  cd.  p.  224. 
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formed  Church  South,  was  born  in  Cam .11  County,  M<!., 
July  23,  1801.  He  was  received  into  the  Church  under 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Geiger ;  studied  theology  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
wider  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer ;  was  ordained  in  18*2M, 
and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
labored  faithfully  and  with  great  success  up  to  the  time 
nf  his  removal  to  Augusta  County,  Va.,  where  be  died, 
Oct.  9, 1864.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  R*f.  Church, 
ir,  219-223.  (D.Y.H.) 

Crawford,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, entered  the  travelling  connection  in  1797.  He 
occupied  many  of  the  most  important  appointments  in 
the  New  England  and  New  York  Conferences,  and  had 
preat  success:  but  in  1820  was  expelled  from  the  New 
York  Conference,  for  some  cause  now  unknown,  after 
which  be  cntirelv  disappeared.  See  Minutes  of  Atmual 
Conferences,  1797-1820;  Sprsgue,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
PslpH,  vii,  99;  Steveua,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv, 
49, 63, 312. 

Crawford,  Nathaniel  Macon,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga., 
March  22,  1811.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Cenrgia  in  1829,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
state,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
having  been  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  which  position  he  held  until  1841. 
About  that  time  he  became  a  Baptist,  received  license 
to  preach  in  1843,  and  was  ordained  in  1844.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  was  pastor,  first  in  Washington,  Ga., 
and  then  in  Charleston,  S.  C  In  1847  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  in  Mercer  University,  (ia. : 
in  1854  was  elected  president  of  the  university :  in  1857 
«i«rail.  <I  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  mural  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  soon  after  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Georgetown,  Ky. 
In  the  autumn  of  1858  be  returned  as  president  to  Mer- 
cer University,  but  during  the  civil  war  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  BaptUt  Institution  at  Georgetown, 
Ky„  remaining  there  until  1871,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  He  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Oct.  27, 1871.  Dr.  Crawford  took  a  high  rank,  both  as 
a  scholar  and  aa  a  preacher,  in  the  South.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  works,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  results 
of  his  scholarship  aud  the  charms  of  a  graceful  style. 
(J.C.S,) 

Crawford,  Oahea  W.,  a  Free-will  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  November,  1809. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  He  became  a  Christian 
at  fifteen,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  18?9,  and  ordained 
in  1834.  He  preached  in  Canada  West,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  died  at  Ches- 
terfield, Lucas  Co.,  (  ).,  March  10.  1846.  Sea  Free-will 
BaptUt  Register,  1850,  p.  78.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crawford,  Peter,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1809.  He  began  to  preach  about  1831 ;  stud- 
ied in  what  is  now  Richmond  College,  Va.;  in  1835  es- 
tablished a  school  which  became  the  Judson  Female 
Institute, at  Marion,  Ala.;  for  some  time  taught  in  Cen- 
tral Female  College,  Miss.,  ami  from  I860  to  1871  was 
president  of  a  female  college  at  Keachi,  De  Soto  Parish, 
U  He  died  April  25,  1873.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Enrydop.  p.  291.    (J.  C  S.) 

Crawford,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman, 
was  ordained  minister  of  Strahane  in  1766.  In  1784, 
upon  the  request  of  the  synod  of  Ulster,  he  undertook 
the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  logic, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  enlarged 
the  course  of  instruction  to  that  of  a  college  course.  In 
1798  he  became  pastor  at  Hollywood,  where  he  died  in 
19)1.  Dr.  Crawford  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing and  great  application,  but  his  religious  views  were 
•lecidedly  anti- evangelical.  He  was  the  author  of 
Remarks  on  Ijnrd  Chesterfield's  Utters: —  History  of 
Ireland  (2  fttk) :— and  published  two  Sermon*,  besides 

on  Satural 


Theology.  See  Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ire- 
land. 


Crawford,  William  H.  (1),  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Ga.,  March  31, 1825.  He  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1844 ;  in  1845  was 
,  admitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  tailored  dil- 
igently until  his  death,  July  16, 1847.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1847, 
p.  137. 

Crawford,  William  H.  (2),  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Giles 
County,  Va.,  Dec  12,  1842.  He  was  converted  when 
a  boy;  licensed  to  preach  in  1869;  in  1873  joined  the 
Holston  Conference,  and  labored  therein  faithfully  un- 
til his  health  failed,  a  year  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Watauga  County,  N.  C,,  March  2, 1880.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  144. 

Crawley,  Arthur  R.  R.,  a  Baptist  missionarv, 
was  born  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  1831.  He  grad- 
uated from  Acadia  College,  N.  S.,  in  1849,  and  from  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1862.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionarv  Union,  he 
sailed  to  Henxada,  Burmah,  in  December,  1*868,  and  in 
the  following  October  commenced  his  labors  there, 
achieving  great  success.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1868,  and  another  in  1872.  He  died  Oct.  9, 
1876.   See  A  mer.  Baptist  Magazine,  lvii,  180.   (J.  C.  S.) 

Crawley,  Sarah,  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  born  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  in 
1717.  She  was  converted  in  early  life,  itinerated  as  a 
preacher  through  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  died  in  London  in  February,  1799.  See 
Piety  Promoted,  iii,  288.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crayer  (or  Crseyer),  GAaran  de,  a  very  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  I'.russels  in  1682,  aud 
studied  for  a  short  time  under  Raphael  van  Coxic  of 
that  city.  One  of  his  best  pictures,  for  the  refectory 
of  the  abbey  of  Affleghem,  represents  A  Centurion  Dis- 
mounting to  Worship  the  Sariour.  His  principal  paint- 
ing is  at  Brussels,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Christ 
Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene;  others  in  different 
churches  are,  The  Assumption,  The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  The  Resurrection.  He  died  at  Ghent,  Jan. 
27,  1669.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  r. 

Creagh,  Peter  (1),  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Cork  in  1676;  imprisoned  in  1680; 
about  1686  translated  to  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam ;  and 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  March  9, 1693. 
In  1695  the  acta  were  revived,  prohibiting  the  foreign 
or  domestic  education  of  Gtthnlics,  and  in  1697  all  the 
Popish  prelates,  vicars-general,  deans,  monks  and  others, 
who  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  were 
ordered  to  depart  before  May  I,  1698.  Whatever  was 
the  promise  of  the  earlier  period  of  Creagh'a  administra- 
tion, it  was  soon  overcast  by  the  succession  of  Anne. 
He  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent,  and  died  at  Ar- 
gentina (Strasburg),  in  1705  or  1707.  See  D'Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  A  bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  457;  Brady,  Episco. 
pal  Succession,  i,  338;  ii,  91. 

Creagh,  Peter  (2),  an  Irish  prelate,  was  made  tit- 
ular  bishop  of  Avaro  in  1745,  bishop  of  Waterford  in 
1750,  and  died  in  1774.  See  Brady,  Episcopal  Succes- 
sion, ii,  74. 

Creaghead.   See  Craigiikad. 

Creak,  Alexander,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  liorn  in  London,  April  16,  1785,  and  was 
converted  in  1801.  He  studied  first  in  Hackney  Col- 
lege, and  then  in  Homerton  College  in  1809;  entered 
the  pastorate  at  Buruham  Westgate,  Norfolk,  in  Au- 
gust, 1810;  resigned  in  November,  1818;  was  pastor  at 
Yarmouth  from  April,  1814,  until  the  failure  of  his 
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health  in  1842,  and  died  Sept.  1,  1848.  Sec  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1848,  p.  220. 

Creak.  Henry  Brown,  A.M.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  March  25, 
1821.  He  was  converted  early  in  life;  studied  in  a 
German  university,  and  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Bir- 
mingham; was  ordained  at  Atherstonc  in  1845;  was 
profeator  in  Airedale  College  from  1848  to  1863,  and 
died  Feb.  10,  1864.  Sec  (Land.)  Cong.  Year-hook,  1865, 
p.  2110. 

Cream -box  is  a  vulgar  name  for  a  chrismalory. 

Creamer,  .Tons,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Middlctowu,  Conn.,  March  19,  1791.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten;  converted  at 
eighteen ;  and  in  1816  entered  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, wherein  be  continued  with  acceptance  and 
usefulness  until  his  death,  April  25,  1827.  Sec  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conference*,  1827,  p.  542;  Methodist  Maga- 
zine, x,  376. 

Crease,  William,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Stirling,  and  educated  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  became  pastor  at  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  in  1844,  and  labored  there  very  successfully 
until  December,  1849.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Hazclgrove,  but  died  in  May  of  the  name 
year,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1850,  p.  93. 

Creath,  William,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  25,  1768,  of  Presbyterian  parents.  He 
was  converted  when  about  seventeen  years  old,  removed 
to  North  Candina  at  twenty,  joined  a  Baplist  Church, 
and  soon  after  commenced  to  preach,  his  labors  being 
greatly  blessed.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  hia  life 
he  gave  himself  very  largely  to  itinerant  work.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Edenton,  N.  C,  Aug.  11,  1822.  See 
Latter-tUiy  Luminary,  iv,  63.    (J.  C.  S.) 

CreaticSlae  (creature-teorshipjxrs)  were  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which  arose  iu  the  6th  century,  headed  by 
Severus  of  Antioch,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  corruptible,  but  iu  consequence  of  the  God- 
head dwelling  iu  it  was  never  corrupted.    See  Ai'H- 


Creda  (Credan,  or  Credanua)  is  the 

two  early  English  ecclesiastics: 

1,  An  abbot  of  Mercia,  A.D.  cir.  775. 

2.  Abbot  of  Evesham,  between  Almund,  A.D.  783  or 
787,  and  Tintfcrth,  A.D.  803.— Smith,  IHct.  of  Ckritt. 
liiog.  s.  v. 

Credence.  We  add  the  following  particulars  from 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rcha>ol,  s.  v. : 

"  It  cither  take*  the  form  of  a  little  table  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth— nt  Brnboume  it  is  on  the  south  side,  and 
firmed  of  black  marble,  with  a  cross  In  a  circle  carved 
on  it— or  is  made  like  an  aumbry  in  the  wall.  Iu  some 
churches  n  second  table  held  the  mass  vestments  of  the 
bishop.  The  wall  credence  is  often  connected  with  a 
drain,  is  rare  in  the  lttlh  (one  occurs  at  Lausanne),  but  is 
nsaal  iu  the  following  century.  Sometimes  it  occurs  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  an  altar;  often  It  is  divided 
by  n  thin  slab  of  stone.  When  the  pope  celebrates  on 
Easter-day  there  are  three  credences — two  on  the  epistle 
side,  oue  containing  the  deacon's  plate,  the  second  sup- 
porting two  candle^  and  necessaries  required  by  the  sac- 
ristan. The  third,  or  pope's  credence,  is  on  the  gospel 
side,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  Creed,  the  sscristau  washes 
the  sacred  vessels,  di  inks  of  the  wine  and  the  water,  and 
Anally,  at  the  offertory,  tastes  the  particles  from  which 
the  hosts  are  prepared,  at  the  command  of  the  cardinal- 
deacon,  as  a  precaution  against  poison.  The  first  use  of 
credences  in  the  Roman  ritual  occors  in  the  time  of  Leo  X, 
In  1610,  and  apparently  was  introduced  wheu  the  custom 
••f  personal  offering  fell  into  desuetude." 

Credi.  Lorkmzo  Axdrra  di  (tolled  Sctarpeiloni), 
a  reputable  Florentine  painter,  was  born  about  1452, 
and  studied  under  Andrea  Verocchio  at  the  same  time 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  painted  many  Madonnas 
and  Holv  Families.  He  died  about  1536.  Sec  Hoefer, 
AW.  Biog.  GMrak,  a.  v.;  Spoouer,  liiog.  Ilist.  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 


CredtUa.   See  Aristo. 

Cree,  Hamilton,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  near  Carmichael,  l'a.,  in  1811.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  iu  1838,  retired 
after  thirteen  years'  labor,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooke  County,  W.  Va^  Sept.  21.  1880.  Sec  Minutes 
<f  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  248. 

Cree,  John,  an  Associate  minister,  was  a  native  of 

S  land,  and  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1791. 

He  was  ordained  in  1792,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Lignnier  valley,  near  Pittsburgh,  where  he  died  after 
a  few  vears.  Sec  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
IX,  Hi,  32. 

Cree  Version  or  tub  Sc-ruti  res.  There  are 
two  dialects  of  the  Cree  language,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  consisting  of  the  uniform  substitution  of 
certain  consonants  for  others.  Oue  is  called  the  Moose 
Fort,  or  East  Maiu  Cree,  the  other  the  Bed  Biver  Cree, 
A  complete  Bible  in  the  Eastern  dialect  for  the  Cree 
Indians  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  1  erri lories  was  printed 
in  1861,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  .Society,  in  syllabic  characters,  the  translation 
having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.Mason  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Iu  the  Western  dialect,  the  gos- 
pels of  Mark  and  John,  together  with  other  parts 
of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms,  were  printed,  in  the 
Roman  character,  since  1855,  the  translation  having 
been  made  by  archdeacon  Hunter,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cree  Indians  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  in  Rupert's 
Land,  who  had  also  reduced  the  Cree  to  a  written  sys- 
tem. Up  to  March  31,  1882,  altogether  33,590  copies 
were  distributed.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  448. 
(B.  P.) 

Creech,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  near  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  in  1659, 
and  entered  at  Wadham  College.  Oxford,  in  1675.  In 
1683  he  waa  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege. Having  taken  orders  in  1699,  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Wclwyn,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  June,  1700.  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct. 
s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Creech.  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University;  became  tutor  to  George  Crans- 
toun ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1733 ;  called  to  the 
living  at  Newbatlle  in  1738;  ordained  in  1739,  and  died 
Aug.  21, 1745,  aged  forty  years.  See  Fasti  LccUs.  Sco- 
ticttna,  i,  296,  297. 

Creed.    The  following  is  the  Greek  text  of  the 

Apostles'  Creed: 

UiaTtvm  tU  BEON  nATEPA,  irarroKparopa,  rois- 
•n)i»  oitpavov  xai  y>iv. 

Kai  (riv)  'IHXOYN  XPIXTON, 
voytvi),  top  nvptov  iiuwu,  tov  rru.V\ijf/> JiVra  in  irmto- 
fiart>v  dyiov,  ytMiSirra  in  Mapla*  -rfjv  irapSirov, 
wa^oVra  i-wt  Uorriov  HiXotom,  aravpmbiv-ra,  Javov- 
Ta,  koI  raipirra,  KaTi\S<irra  ilv  -ra  KaT^rrarra.  Tn 
Tpi*rn  t'lfiipq  dvaordtrrn  died  Tutu  n.,  ^,  uut\$6irra 
»»«  tovv  ovpapoit,  na§t\6p\tvov  iv  < '  i  iftov  Yarpo* 
trairroovvafiov,  um.-ih  ip~)(6u,*9ov  Kpumt  ^urrat  «,.., 
vixpovi. 

n«arsvts  tic  tJ  nNEYMA  TO  "ATION,  dyiau  kc- 
3o\uci)U  i K*  \  'i  a  i  a  r.  <  -  i  me  k i liven* I  u  e.  a<pHtut  dfiaprims. 
oapnov  dvdoratTur,  £to\)v  aiwvwv.  'A/in*. 

Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  Creeds  of  Christendom  (N.  Y.  1877, 
8  vols.),  which  is  the  latest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  complete,  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  symbolics,  ar- 
ranges the  Apostles'  Creed  as  in  pages  162,"  163. 

Dr.  Heuruey,  iu  his  valuable  collection  of  creeds  of 
the  Western  Church,  which  has  been  supplemented  by 
two  *  University  Programmes "  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Caspari, 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Norwegian  University,  pub- 
lished at  Christiana  in  1866  and  1 869,  traces  the  growth 
of  the  creed  (as  far  as  it  can  be  traced)  through  TertuJ- 
liau  and  Cvprian ;  then  we  must  take  a  leap  from  No- 
vatian  (A.D.  250)  to  Rufiuua,  bishop  of  Aquileta  (A.D. 
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890),  the  intermediate  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  affording  only  one  stepping-stone,  furnished  by 
the  notes  of  the  belief  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  which  he 
delivered  on  his  departure  from  Home.  The  date  of 
this  is  A.I>.  311.  We  might  hare  expected  Marcellus 
to  exhibit  his  belief  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Ni- 
casa;  the  fact  that  he  used  another  symbol  is  inter- 
eating  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  comes  to  us  in 
Greek,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  received  it 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  been  taught  it  by  his  forefa- 
thers in  the  Lord;  by  which  he  must  have  meant  that 
he  regarded  it  as  in  entire  agreement  with  the  Script- 
ures. The  creed  of  Ancyra,  then,  must  in  substance 
have  accorded  nearly  with  the  creed  of  Rome  as  we 
learn  it  from  Rufinms  differing  from  it  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing points,  viz. :  it  omita  the  name  Father  in  the 
first  article ;  it  reads  "  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Virgin  Man- ;"  and  at  the  end  there  is  added  the 
clause  "  eternal  "life."  The  annexed  table  (taken  from 
Smith's  Did.  of  Christ.  Buy.  a,  v.)  shows  the  principal 
forms  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Latin,  the  variations 
being  printed  in 


Creighton,  James,  an  early  Methodist  preacher, 
was  born  at  Moyne  Hall,  near  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1739. 
He  studied  at  a  gTsm mar-school  in  Cavan,  graduated 
in  1764  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  on  October  28, 
the  same  year,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Kilmore.  Creighton  coufesaea  that  at  thai 
time  he  had  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  wav  of 
salvation,  ami  that  the  bishop  had  warned  him  against 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodista.  About  1776 
he  was  converted  through  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher.  He  then  commenced 
itinerating  through  Ireland,  often  preaching  amid  per- 
secution and  danger.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  by 
Wesley  resident  clergyman  of  the  City-road  Chapel. 
London,  where  he  officiated  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
compelled  him  to  retire.  In  1784  he  assisted  Wesley 
and  Coke  in  the  ordination  of  What  coat  and  Vasey"; 
he  also  participated  in  the  consecration  of  Coke  "as 
bishop  for  the  United  States  of  America.  From  17IKI 
to  1792  he  was  editor  of  the  Arminian  Magazine.  He 
died  at  Hackney,  London,  Dec  26,  1819.  Creighton 
published,  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  vith 


AqoiLRiAM  Caxicn. 
Credo  in  Deo  Pat  re 
omnipotent',  t 
et  impemsiMi 
et  in  Chris  to  .i.-u  nnlco  Flllo  ejus 

Domino  nostra 
Qui  uams  est  de  Splrito  Sancto 
ex  Maria  Vlrgine  [tns 
dfixus  sub  Fontio  Pilato 


descendlt  in  lnfema 

tenia  die  rcurrexlt  a  mortnis 

asrendlt  In  caelos 

sedet  ad  dextcram  Patrls 

hide  venturus  est  judlcare 

mortar* 
et  in  Spiritu  Sancto 
sane  tarn  ecclesiam 

remiraionem  peecntorum 

•Wl 


et 


Old  Koman 
Credo  In  Deum  Put  rem 


et  in  Christum  Jesnm  nnlcnm  Fillnm 

ejas  Dominum  nostrum 
Qui  natus  est  de  Splrito  Sancto 

ex  Maria  Virtue  [tns 
sob  Poutio  Pilato  et  sepol- 


tertia  die  resorrexit  a  mortals 

ascend il  In  caelos 

sedet  ad  dexiernm  Patrls 

inde  ventaras  est  judlcare  vivos  et 

mortuoa 
et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum 
sauctam  ecclesiam 

remlsslonem  peecatorom 


MonxaM  Roman 

Credo  in  Deam  Patrem 
omulpoteutem,  creature 
terra* 

et  In  Jeemm  Christum  Fillnm  ejas 

nnicum  Dominum  nostrum 
qal  eoneepttu  est  de  Splrito  I 
natue  ex  Marin  Virglnc 
ru-Kin  sub  Pon tli >  Pilato 


[tend* 


mortuif  et  sepnltns 
deseendit  nd  interna 
tertia  die  resnrrexit  a  mortals 
ascetidit  cut  caelos 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patrls  i 
inde  venturus  est  judlcare  vivos' et 

mortnos 
Credo  In  Spiritnm  Sanctum 
sanctam  ecclesiam  Cathotieam 
Btmetomm  cotHmtmionem 
remlssioneni  peecntorum 
earn  is  resurrecttoi 
vitam  arternam 


Creek  Version.   Sec  Mi  skokek. 

Creeping  to  the  Cross  (so  called).  Alcuin  i 
tions  that  on  Good  Friday  a  cross  was  prepared  before  the 
altar,  and  kbsed  in  succession  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
Sometimes  it  was  laid  on  a  cushion  in  a  side-chapel. 
By  .Elfric's  Canons  (957),  the  faithful  were  required  to 
pay  their  adoration,  and  greet  God's  rood  with  a  kiss. 
"We  humble  ourselves  to  Christ  herein,"  Cranroer 
says,  "  offering  onto  him,  and  kissing  the  cross,  in 
memory  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  on  the  cross." 
The  practice  was  forbidden  in  1549,  but  was  observed 
at  Dunbar  in  1568  by  the  congregation,  bare-legged  and 
barefooted.  During  the  ceremonial  the  hymns  "  Pauge, 
lingua,"  and  "Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,"  were  sung,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  "  lmproperia,"  or  reproaches,  an  expansion 
of  MaLiii,3,4. 

Creichton.   See  Crichtoh. 

Creigh,  Patrick,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  minis- 
ter at  Katbo  in  1565;  was  three  times  complained  of  for 
neglect  of  his  ministerial  duty;  suspended  from  his 
ministry  in  1567,  and  ordered  to  make  his  repentance 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  settled  at  North  Berwick  in 
1568,  but  deposed  the  same  year;  was  again  admitted 
br  the  assembly  in  1572  to  read  p ravers  at  Haddington. 
See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticana,  i,  139,341. 

Creigh,  Thomas,  D.R,  a  Presbvterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Landisburg,  Perry  Co.,  Pa^  Sept.  9,  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1828;  was 
soon  afterwards  converted,  and  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Geo.  Duffield,  D.D.,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle ;  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Upper  West  Conococheague  Church  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1881.  and  continued  there  with 
zeal,  fidelity,  and  usefulness  until  bis  sudden 
April  21, 1880.  See  XecroL 
1881,  p.  87.  (W.P.S.) 

XIL-L 


la  Preliminary  Dissertation  (commended  by  Dr.  A. 

I  Clarke  ),  1807 :  —  Elegiac  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Charles  Wesley :  —  Dialogue  on  the  Death  of  John 
Wesley  :—Fenelon's  Dialogues  .-—Thuckford's  History 
of  the  World.  Dr.  Osborn  (Outlines  of  Wesleyan  BMi- 
ography,  Lond.  1869)  enumerates  eighteen  separate  pul»- 
lications.  See  Sandford,  Memoirs  of  Wesleyan  Preach- 
ers (N.  Y.  1843),  p.  51  sq. ;  Stevenson,  City-road  Chajnl 
(Lond.  1872,  8vo),  p.  147-149,  282;  Stevens,  Hut.  of 
Methodism,  ii,  214,  297;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wed.  Meth.\ 
478  sq. ;  ii,  276, 277. 

Creighton  (or  Crighton),  Robert,  Sen.,  D.D., 
an  English  prelate,  was  born  in  1693,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  in  1631,  prebendary  of  Wella  in  1632,  dean 
of  Wells  in  1660,  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1670 : 
and  died  Nov.  21,  1672,  leaving  some  Sermons  ami 
Translations.  See  Le  Neve,  Fasti;  Allibone,  IHct.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Creighton,  Robert,  Jan.,  V.Ik,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  born  in  1639.  He  became  famous  for  his 
skill  in  church  music,  and  was  installed  precentor  of 
Wells  in  1674.  He  died  in  1736.  The  celebrated  an- 
them, "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,"  is  by  him, 
and  he  also  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1720).  Sc* 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  a  v. 

Crelzenach,  Michael,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Mayence,May  16, 1789.  After  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  be- 
gan to  read  German,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  while  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native 
place.  In  1813  he  opened  a  private  seminary,  which 
he  conducted  until  1825,  when  he  was  called'  as  pro- 
fessor to  the  Philanthropinum  at  Frankfort -on- 1  he- 
Main,  where  he  died  August  6, 1842.  His  main  work  is 
^ll?  'H^C,  or  Kncyklopa edische  Darstellung  des  mo- 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE 

AS  RELATED  TO  THE  APOSTLES* 


Tm«  Arum.**'  CaiiD. 

(Rom*.)   About  A. I).  3*0. 
Uw  addition!  iut  in 


I  believe 
I.  in  Oon  TUl  Fathkk 

ami 


i.  And  In  J«»r»CMmi«T, 

Hit   only  Son,  oar 
Lord; 


luxn*.  (Gaul.) 

A.D.  110. 


We  believe 
.  ...  in  on  God  rut 
Fathi*  Almlght) , 
who  mad*  hrnrrn 

Uld  rar\t i.  Mid  the 

**e,  uid  all  that  la 
them  la; 
,  And  In  dim  Cm»i»t 
J  i  -  - .  the  Son  of 
God  [oar  Lord) ; 


Tebtulua*.  (North 
Africa.)   A.D.  Juo. 


3.  who  nil  nmeetW  by     3.  Who  became  fieah  [of 
th*  li.il)  Ghoel,  th*  Virgin]  for  oar 

born  of  th*  Virgin 
Mary; 


ondrr  Pontiu* 


fi»J,  ttttul,  and  bur- 
l«d; 

i.  //-   *U*t0m*Ud  into 

//;.(  .  ; 
th*  third  day  be  row 

from  the  dead; 
*.  H»   aa«nd*l  Into 

heaven, 
and  aituth  on  th* 

riffht  hand  of  <;,.{ 

the    Father  At- 

7.  from  thence  he  »hall 


IU  d.-*.i. 


8.  And  /  Mi***  In  run 


>.  th.    holv  CoHoli* 

Cbnrcfa  ; 
(A*  r»mm 


11. 


12.  ..  /  a.  ttf* 

inc.* 


4.  and  hi.  tottering  [un- 
der Pontine  PtUle); 


S.  and  hi*  rUlng  from 
th.  dead; 


«.  and   hU  bodily  »» 
aamptkou  In  to  hear  • 


7.  and  hU  coming  from 
heaven  In  the  (lo- 
ry of  the  Father 
|,.  .ii i j.rr h.  n,l  hI  ] 
thing*  onder  onje 
bead,  .  .  .  and  to 
execute  righteoue 
judgment  over  all. 

6.    Win  TUB  Hut* 


U. 


•hall 


to  rale*  np  all  ft *»h, 
.  .  .  and  to  adjudge 
the  Imploue  and 
nnlnat  ...  to  eUr- 
na]  Ore, 
1}.  and  to  (lie  to  th* 
jset  and  holy  Im- 
mortality and  eter- 
nal glory. 


W* 

...  In  on  God,  th* 
Creator  of  th* 
world,  who  pro- 
dared  all  not  of 
nothing  . .  . 


And  In  tb* 
hi*  Son, 
Craar; 


Word. 


J.  Who  through  th* 
Spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  rather 
defended  into  the 
Virgin  Mary,  waa 
mad*  fleth  in  her 
.and  born  of 


womb, 
her  i 

Waa  Bx*d  on  th* 
croee  hinder  Pon- 
tioa  Pilate),  waa 
df«d  and  buried ; 


5.  roe*  again 

day; 


the  third 


at  the  right 
ofGodt*«Fi 


7.  He  will  com*  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the 


And  In  fin  Holt 
Uwua-r,  th*  Para- 
cleU.  th*  SanrtitJ- 
er.  aent  bv  Cbl 
from  th*  rath*r, 


II.  And  that  Chrtat  will, 
after  tba^reatora- 


I}.  Into  the  etilovi 

life  and 


merit 

of  eUrnal 
the  promlee*  of 
heaven,  and  judge 
the  wlraed  with 
eternal  Are. 


Ostein.  (Alexandria.) 

A.D.  WO. 


[We  believe  In] 
On  Goo, 
who  crrated 


Who  In  tb*  laat  day* 
aent 

Onr    Lord    J  gal  a 
Chbj*t  .  .  .  bora 

Leal* 


born   of  th* 
and  th* 

Ghnet . .  . 


Virgin 

Holy 


la  truth, 


I.  roe*  from  tb*  dead  ; 


*.  waa  taken  np  Into  I  (.  waa  I 
heaven  and  aittelh 


«.  tot  Holy  Onoer, 
united  in  honor  and 
dignity   with  the 
Father    and  th* 


CrrgJAS.   (Car-   |  NovaTU*. 
thage.)    A.U.TSO.     (Rome.)    A.D.  ISO. 


I  believe  I       We  believe 

I.  In  Goo  ma  Fa-    I.  la  Goi>  tw*  Fe- 
ll niti  and  A! 


1.    In     hla    Son     t.  In  th*  Son  of 


S.  In  tub  HotT 


IO.lb*ll.».lh*for- 
gUeue*.  of 


It.  and  eternal  life 
through  th* 
holy  Church. 


8,  In    mi  HotT 


•Th* 


Creed,  according;  to  Rufiriut  (WO),  end*  with  earnte  r*nrr*tti<mem ;  but  the  Greek 


of  th*l 


i  Creed  by  Marrellua  ($411,  with 


saischen  Gesetzes  (4  vols.) ;  a  work  which  called  forth 
many  criticisms  from  the  orthodox  party.  Sec  Fursi, 
liibL  Jud.  i,  190  sq.;  Kayserling,  liibliothek  judischer 
Kanzelredner,  i.  384  sq. ;  Jost,  Micharl  Crtiznach,  in 
the  Jahrbuch  J'ur  Israeliten  (Vienna,  1843),  ii,  79  sq. ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Jttden.  u.  s.  Sekfen,  iii,  361.    (B.  P.) 

Ci  ell,  Michael,  a  German  Protestant  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
minister  at  Altenburg,  and  wrote,  SpiciUyium  Poeli- 
cum  (Leipsic,  1629): — A  nayramatismorum  SyUoge  II 
(1631)  .—lireviatium  Eiymol.X.  7".  (Altenburg,  1645):— 
Syllabus  Graco-  HiUicus  (ibid.  1 646 ;  Kauneburg,  1663)  :— 
also  some  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. — See  Hoefer, 
-Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Crcll.  Paulua,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 


was  born  at  Eisleben,  Feb.  5,  1531.  lie  was  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg;  was  callfi 
in  1568  as  provost  to  Meissen,  and  died  there.  May 
24,  1579.  He  prepared  an  Erangtlirn-Ilarmnni*,  ami 
wrote,  Opus  Concordantiarum :  —  Tractates  de  Justijica- 
tiont : — Comnwnrftictio  de  Verbis  Svmboli : — Credo  lit' 
mistionem  Peccatorum  et  de  JHcto  Pavli :  — GriUia  Sai- 
ratt  Ksfis :  —  Spongia  de  I  >  finitione  Ecangelii.  See 
Freheri,  Theatrum  Eruditarum;  Jocher,  Allpentrintr 
GeUhrten-I^xikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
1,166.  (B.P.) 

Crell  Spinovius  Christopb,  a  German  Socin- 
ian  theologian,  son  of  Michael,  was  successively  pa»t<>r 
of  Unitarian  churches  in  Poland,  Silesia,  and  IVus-sia. 
He  died  Dec.  12, 1680,  leaving,  lie  Yirtntr  Chiistumvi  n 
Gtntili,  publUhed  in  the  series  of  Ethiqucs  of  his  father. 
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ANTE-NICEXE  RULES  OF  FAITH, 


c*S^*)T'a.(d!"»to. 

Pal.)  A.b.3*4. 

Ctbii.  (Jeraaalem.) 

A.D.  au\ 

N  tc*TBO-Co*n>Ta  irnaoroirr  ab 
Cbbbd.   A.D.  MU  and  SMI.t 

|W«  bclb**io]  ^ 

t  dm  Loan,  .  .  .  God 

of  Hud,  th*  image 
u.<l  Hkeaeae  of  Lb* 
dolUd,  .  .  .  tb* 
Wladom  ud  Power 
which  produce*  all 
creation,   Lh*  tram 

In  of  tli.  m  Fa- 

thar  .  .  . 

i  W*  haibr*  in  ] 
1.  Una    Goi»  tih  Fa- 
mi  Almighty, 
Mat.r  and  Provider 
of  all  thing*  | 

t.  And  la  ca*  Lord  J« 
araCMBiar  hi*  Son, 
l«s  li«i  of  the  Father 
before  all  acee,  God 
of    God,  Wladom, 
Ufa,  Light .  . . 

Wa  balbra 
1.  In  om  nop  Tnn  Fa-  ' 

Tilth  Altttightv, 
Maker  of  all  thing* 

▼■••ul«  ami  .nvUi- 

bb; 

f.  And  In  oaa  Lord  Ja- 

ara  On  a  tar, 
tb*  Word  of  God,  God 

of  God,  light  of 

Llfht,  Lib  of  Life, 
thtonly-brgotteri  Son, 
tha  flrat-boro  of  every 

creature, 
besot  ten  of  God  th* 

Father   before  all 

W*  betbre 
1.  In  OBB  ttoD  thb  Ft- 
Tmbb  Almighty, 

Maker  of  hearen  and 
earth,  and  of  all 
thing*  eblbb  and 
luvUtbb ; 
t.  And   In  oaa  Loan 
J  lat  a  Cm  Birr,  the 
only  •  begotten  Soo 
of  God,  begotten  of 
the    Father  before 
all  ag**, 

eery  Ood, 

bWnidIJl  thl°*' 

W*  [I)  bailee* 
1.  In  obb  (too  nta  FtTwis  Al- 
mighty, 

Makrr  .'!  icarra  mnd  tartk,  «a*f 
«/|  »H  thing*  Titibb  and  inrlai- 

t.  And  In  on*  Lord  J  car*  CnaitT, 
th*  <mJp-t*at*irn  Son  of  (tod, 
begotten  of  tha  Father  forWe  ail 

wortoW  1 
[God  of  God],  Light  of  Light, 
eery  Ood  of  rery  God, 
begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  oaa  *o battue*  with  tha 

Father  <...■-...  t^  n*r*0, 
by  whom  all  thing*  were  mad* ; 

».  who  waa  born  of  a 
Virgin,  according  to 
th*  Scripture*,  and 
banam*  mao  .  . . 

area; 

by  whoa*  all  thing* 
were  made ; 
3.  who  for  our  aal  ration 
waamed*  fiteh  and 

S.  who  waa  made  fleah, 
and  became  man  ; 

S.  who,  for  aa  man,  and  for  our  aal- 
Tation,  cam*  down  from  Aeeera, 
and  wa*  in  carnal*  oe  It*  IhJf 
Glat  amd  [»/,  «]  O*  rir/in 

Mm* 

and  wat  mad.  man  ; 

1  who  .oSered  for  u ; 

4.  aadaaftradi 

4.  wa*  crucified,  and  waa 

4.  fit  *nt«  rrmrittJ  for  *wl  aaaier 

i.  and  ron.  for  at  on  th* 
third  day  ; 

i.  and  roa.  on  th.  third 
day; 

fr.  roa* ODtb.  third  day; 

•  and  th*  third  day  he  rot*  again, 
accortfiay  U,  fat  &n}«am  ; 

(.  and  aarended  Into 
bam,  and  litUth 
oo  the  rich!  band 
of  God  tb*  Father; 

«.  and  attended  to  the 

8,  and    aaeanded  Into 
bearea,  and  aitteth 
on  the  right  hand 
of  the  latter; 

(.  and  aarended  Into  he* ran, 

and  ..ntct  on  tk»  rigU  W  a/  Ot 

T.  and  apiln  b  coming 
with     glory  and 

EE  '!>■ 

L  and  will  com*  again 
with  glory ,  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the 

1.  and  will  come  again 
In  glory, 
to  judge  the  quick  and 
the    dead ;  whoee 
kingdom  tball  have 
no  end; 

f.  and  he  thail  tom*  ooata,  wtti 

s.  ce«  Holt  dinar, . . . 
th*     iiilnUU*r  of 
Butrtlncatioa.  la 

«h<MD     U  r«TMlrd 
God     th*      1  tthcr, 
•        i.       .  -r  all 
thins*  ami  through 
all  th  sti,  end  God 
tb*    Soo,  who  b 
through  all  thine* — 
a  perfect  Trinity,  not 
dirtded  nor  differing 
in   glory,  eternity, 
and  aorerelgnty  •  ■  • 

8.  And   In  TO»  Holt 
(1uo*t, 
giren  for  eooaolation 
and  aanrtlflratlnn 
and    perfection  to 
tboa*  who  balbe* 

•  •  • 

1.  We  betbv*  abo  In 
rill  Holt  Gttuar. 

8.  And    In    one   Hot  r 
(1  hoot, ^  the  Adro- 

8.  Ard  U  b*lbr.j  In  thb  Holt 
(•hcmtt, 
tar  £ort»,  oaa!  Gterr  e/fi/r, 
N'a*  protfrtUtl /ram  (A«  Fathrr 
\<ind  fat  Sen,  /i/iaptt], 
wau  wata  lit  Fmlkrr  and  tit  .Sow 
u>j£tX*r  it  wmlkipfd  and  eteri- 

9.  And  la  one  baptUm 
ofrrpeolanteforthe 
refutation  of  tin* ; 

f.  And  [I  Wll.T,]  ,n  eat  AaA>  CoU,- 

10.  and  In  one  holy  Cath- 
olic Church ; 

1 1   and  in  the  riaurrec- 

10.  art  f  I  ]  athaawtrdft  oat  twnftitn 

far  At  rtmittia*  of  tin* ; 

■  a      __J  1  T1  1  A  y  .  *A  _  *  f  

11.  uiki  "-f  S 1    wo* /or  He  ff««trtrt^«» 

f/OtaW, 

11.  and  In  IK*  erer lett- 
ing i ; - c»  >. 

IT.  •aaf  r  t  /  ft/t  a/  lit  worfet  at  roatt 
(»«<ir  »*S  aiXAmrrer  alfirtt). 

S«  Hoefer,  Novr.  Biog.  OMraU,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUge- 


amf  Gdtkrten- 


8.  V. 


Crell,  Wolfgang,  a  German  Protestant  theologian, 
wis  professor  of  metaphysics  and  theology  at  Frankfort- 
oo-the-Oder.  He  died  July  8,  1664,  leaving,  Dt  /'</«- 
n/fotV  Coynodcmda  YrrUatis.  See  Hocfcr,  Aoup.  /fi'of/. 
Gbtirale,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GtUhrten-Larikon, 
&.  v. 

Crellin.  He^ry,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
«as  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19, 1820.  He  was 
converted  in  his  twentieth  year;  removed  to  Iowa  in 
1MS4,  and  in  1856  entered  the  Iowa  Conference,  where- 
in he  labored  until  bis  death,  Jan.  1, 1867.  See  J/in- 
rdet  of  Annual  Con/eratctd,  1867,  p.  208. 

Cremation,  the  burning  of  human  corpses,  was 


probably  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  with 
certain  important  exceptions.  In  Egypt  dead  bodies 
were  embalmed ;  in  Juda>a  they  were  buried  in  sepul- 
chres; and  in  China  they  were  buried  in  the  earth.  In 
Greece  only  suicides,  unteethed  children,  and  persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  denied  the  right  to  be  burned ; 
while  at  Rome,  from  the  close  of  the  republic  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  A.D^  burning  on  the  pyre  or 
rogv$  was  the  general  rule.    Even  the  Jews  used  cre- 

I  mation  in  the  vale  of  Tophet  when  a  plague  came ;  and 
the  modern  Jews  of  Berlin  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews  at  Mile-End  cemetery  have  been  among  the 

'  first  to  welcome  the  lately  revived  process.  Cremation 
is  still  practiced  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  America, 
but  not  always  in  the  same  form.  Thus,  the  ashes  may 
be  stored  in  urns,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  or  thrown  to 
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the  wind,  or  smeared  with  gum  on  the  heads  of  the 
mourners.  In  one  case  the  three  processes  of  embalm- 
ing, burning,  and  burying  are  performed ;  and  in  an- 
other, if  a  member  of  the  tribe  die  at  a  great  distance 
from  home,  some  of  his  money  and  clothes  are  never- 
theless burned  by  the  family.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  practice  of  cremation  in  modem  Europe  was 
at  first  stopped,  and  has  since  been  prevented  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  partly,  also,  by  the  notion  that 
the  Christian's  body  was  redeemed  and  purified.  The 
very  general  practice  of  burying  bodies  in  the  precincts 
of  a  church  in  order  that  the  dead  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayer*  of  persons  resorting  thither,  and 
the  religious  ceremony  which  precedes  both  Euro|>ean 
burials  and  Asiatic  cremations,  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  religious  aspect.  The  question  is  also  a  Mili- 
tary one,  and  has  attracted  very  considerable  attention 
lately. 

For  the  last  ten  years  many  distinguished  physi- 
cians and  chemists  in  Italy  have  warmly  advocated  the 
general  adoption  of  cremation,  and,  in  1874,  a  congress 
called  to  consider  the  matter  at  Milan  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  clause  in  the  new 
sauitary  code,  permitting  cremation  under  the  snper- 
vision  of  the  syndics  of  the  commune.  In  Switzerland 
there  are  two  associations  in  support  of  the  cause.  In 
1797  cremation  began  to  be  discussed  by  the  French 
Assembly,  onder  the  Directory,  and  the  events  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  have  again  brought  the  subject 
nnder  notice.  The  military  experiments  at  Sedan, 
Chalons,  and  Met/.,  of  burying  large  numbers  of  Ixnlies 
with  quicklime,  or  pitch  and  straw,  were  not  success- 
ful, but  very  dangerous.  The  municipality  of  Vienna 
has  formally  made  cremation  permissive.  There  is  a 
propagandist  society,  called  the  Urne,  and  the  main 
difficulty  for  the  poor  seems  to  be  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  bodies  five  miles.  To  overcome  this  a  pneumatic 
tube  has  been  proposed.  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin 
are  the  centres  of  the  German  movement.  In  England 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  first  brought  the  question  prom- 
inently before  the  public,  and  in  1874  started  the  cre- 
mation society  of  London.  Its  object  is  to  introduce, 
through  the  agency  of  cemetery  companies,  and  paro- 
chial and  municipal  authorities  and  burial-boards,  some 
rapid  process  of  disposing  of  the  dead, "  which  cannot 
offend  the  living  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolute- 
ly innocuous."  His  problem  was  this:  "Giveu  a  dead 
body,  to  resolve  it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia, rapidly,  safely,  and  not  unpleasantly."  Relying 
on  the  facts  connected  with  recent  burial  legislation, 
he  pointed  out  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  ceme- 
teries there  is  a  constantly  increasing  risk  of  contami- 
nated air  and  water.  The  problem  he  solved  by  the  Sie- 
mens process  of  cremation.  The  British  authorities  also 
have  had  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  Hindu 
cremations,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  and  perfect  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  process. 

Among  the  practical  methods  of  cremation  which  have 
recently  been  attempted  are  those  of  Dr.  Toll  i,  at  the  Mi- 
lan gas-works,  and  Prof.  Brunetti  of  Padua.  The  former 
obtained  complete  calcination  of  dogs  in  two  hours,  by 
the  use  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  applied 
to  a  cylindrical  retort  of  refracting  clay,  so  as  to  con- 
sume the  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  The  ashes 
remaining  were  five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  material 
before  cremation.  The  latter  used  an  oblong  furnace 
of  refracting  brick,  with  side  doors  to  regulate  the 
draught,  and  above  a  cast-irou  dome,  with  movable 
shutters.  The  body  was  placed  on  a  metallic  plate 
suspended  on  iron  wire.  The  noxious  gases,  which 
were  generated  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  passed 
through  a  flue  into  a  second  furnace,  and  were  entirely 
consumed.  The  process  required  four  hours.  In  the 
ordinarv  Siemens  regenerath'e  furnace  only  the  hot 
blast  is'used,  the  body  supplying  hydrogen  and  carbon; 
or  a  stream  of  heated  hydrocarbon  mixed  with  heated 


air  is  sent  from  a  gasometer  supplied  with  coal,  or  other 
fuel,  the  brick  or  iron  cased  chamber  being  thus  heated 
to  a  high  degree  l>efore  cremation  begins  (EneycL  Brit. 
9th  ed.  s.  v.).  The  subject  has  also  been  agitated  in 
America,  two  societies  having  been  organized  here  ft* 
cremation  of  corpses,  and  occasional  instances  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  ovens  and  other  apparatus  have  been 
as  yet  but  moderately  patronized. 

The  operation,  as  carried  on  at  one  of  the  best-con- 
structed furnaces,  is  thus  described  by  an  eye  witness: 

"Cremation  is  erroneously  'Opposed  to  be  a  boning 
of  the  bodv.  It  Is  not  No  flame  whatever  tonchei  Ibe 
flesh  or  bones  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess. It  Is  properly  nod  strictly  incineration,  or  reduction 
of  the  human  frame  to  ashes :  an  absorption  of  all  the 
caseous  element*  carried  on  inside  a  Are-clay  retort,  three 
feet  In  diameter  and  seven  in  length.  As  the  door  of  the 
retort  Is  opeued  the  iuru»hiiig  air  cools  it  from  white  in 
red  beat,  and  the  whole  interior  is  filled  with  a  beautiful 
rosy  light.  The  body,  decently  clad  as  for  burial,  is  lai<l 
in  a  crib,  which  is  covered  with  a  clean  white  sheet  soaked 
In  alum.  The  crib  is  then  pat  into  the  retort.  The  sbci 
retains  its  original  position  and  conceals  the  form  ant II 
nothing  but  the  bones  are  left— and  these  gently  crumble 
into  dust  The  relatives  then  recelre  a  lew  pounds  sf 
clean,  pure  ashes  In  an  urn,  which  can  be  placed  la  sny 
cemetery,  public  or  private,  In  a  vanlt  or  church  niche, 
or  disposed  or  as  personal  choice  may  dictate." 

This  process  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  rude  and  tedious  operation  of  the  ancient  Kooiau* 
and  the  modern  Hindus,  consisting  of  a  roasting  of  tbe 
corpse  upon  an  immense  pile  of  wood,  filling  the  air 
with  smoke  and  the  noxious  fumes  of  burning  flesh. 
It  is  also  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be  much  more 
economical  than  ordinary  burial.  Could  the  prejudice 
naturally  entertained  against  it,  especially  by  Christians, 
as  a  heathenish  and  barbaric  custom,  be  overcome,  there 
is  no  telling  how  popular  the  practice  might  yet  be- 
come. See  Eassie,  Cremation  of  the  Dead  (Load.  1875 i. 
a  valuable  work;  Vegmann  K rcolan i , Cremation  the  m>u 
Rational  Method  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  (Zurich,  1874. 
4th  ed.) ;  Reclam,  De  U  Crimation  da  Cadavrts;  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Ifydriotaphia,  or  Urn-burial  (1658) ; 
Walker,  On  Graveyards  (Lond,  1889) ;  Pletra  Santa,  L>\ 
Crimation  dts  Moris  en  France  et  a  TEtranger ;  Brunetti, 
La  Cremazione  dei  Cadavei-i  (l'adua,  1873).  See  Bckial. 

Crementius  (or  Clementiua)  is  the  name  of 
two  early  Christians: 

1.  A  sub-deacon  of  Carthage,  in  connection  with 
Cyprian  (Epist.  viii). 

2.  A  canonized  martyr  at  Saragoasa,  about  A.D.804, 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  at  the  time  when  Da- 
cian  was  governor  of  Spain,  having  fought  twice  in  tbe 
arena,  and  retired  without  staining  it  by  his  blood 
(Prudentius,  Peristeph.  hymn  v,  in  Mignc's'ArfroJL 
lx,982;  Ruin. 'in.  .I.-'-;  Sincera  Martyrum, p. 468 ;  OU- 
lier,  iii,  44).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  r. 

Cremer,  Bkrnhakd  Skbastiax,  a  Reformed  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1683.  taught  theology 
and  antiquities  at  Harderwick,  and  died  Sept.  14, 1750. 
In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  he  carried  out  to 
the  utmost  extreme  the  system  of  Cocceius  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote,  Prodromvs  Typical  in  V.  et  jV.  T.  Loca  (Am- 
sterdam, 1720) :  —  Prophetico  -  Typicarum  Exercitatio- 
iKi  "i  ex  V.  T.  Tetras  (ibid.  1728): — In  Legem  Xatirteo- 
rum  (ibid.  1727)  :  —  Summa  Theologia  Suptmaturuli* 
(Harderwick,  1722) :  —  A  ntiquitates  Mosaico -  Typica 
(ibid.  1733):— Dt  A  t  ea  et  Shechina,  Igne  Sacro  tt  OUo 
Unctionis  (1737)  :—(Edipus  Evangdkvt  Sacrarum  A  p- 
tiquitatum  (Amsterdam,  1745).  Sec  Moser,  Jctztl  b. 
tkeol  Unpartk.  Kirchenhistorie,  iii,  1129 ;  Jocher,  A  llge- 
mrines  GeleArten-I^xHonf  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  a.  v.    (R  P.) 

Cremona,  Niccolo  da,  a  reputable  Italian  histor- 
ical painter,  flourished  at  Cremona  about  1518.  In 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  Monachi,at  Bologna,  is  a  pict- 
ure bv  this  artist,  of  The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross, 
dated*  1518.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fixt  A  rta, 
a.  v. 

Cremonese,  Iu   Sec  Calkttu 
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Cremonlnl,GiovAXJ«  Battista,  An  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bora  at  Onto,  and  flourished  about  1600.  His 
best  works  are  at  Bologna:  The  Assumption,  in  Santa 
Maria  Delia  Vita;  The  Annunciation,  and  the  Death  of 
St.  F rands,  in  San  Francesco.  He  died  in  1610.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Creoleae  Version  of  the  Scrip-tires.  This 
language,  a  kind  of  broken  Dutch,  with  a  rather  Dan- 
ish orthography,  is  the  language  of  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  New  Test,  in  Cre- 
olese was  printed  in  1781,  by  order  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment. Another  edition  was  printed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1818,  by  the  Danish  Bible  Society.  The  grammar  of 
this  language  has  been  treated  by  De  St.  Quentin,  In- 
troduction a  VHistoirt  de  Cayenne  Gram  ma  ire  Creole 
{Paris,  1872).    (B.  P.) 

CrephagenStes,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Cneph 
or  Kneph. 

Crepin  and  Crepinien.   Sec  Crispis. 

Creacas  (or  Kreakas),  ChasdaY  bkx-Abraiiam, 
a  Spanish  rabbi,  was  born  at  Barcelona  about  1340,  and 
died  in  1410  at  Saragossa.  He  was  the  scion  of  a  no- 
ble family,  and  stood  high  in  reputation  at  the  royal 
court  and  among  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  his  time, 
who  solicited  his  opinion  on  momentous  questions.  In 
1391  be  witnessed  the  fanatical  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain,  in  which  he  lost  his  son.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  polemical  work,  entitled  -  <)u  the  Dogmas 

of  Christianity,"  with  a  refutation  of  the  same,  treating 
of  (1)  original  sin ;  (2)  redemption;  (3)  incarnation;  (4) 
virginity  of  Mary ;  (5)  euchariat,  vie.  written  in  Span- 
ish, and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Joseph  ibn-Shem- 
Tob.  Another  work  of  his  is  Or  AJonai,  •'j'nx  "is, 
"light  of  the  Lord,"  a  logical  masterpiece  of  the  dog- 
matics of  Judaism,  published  at  Vienna  in  1860.  See 
Fttrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  209 ;  De'  Rossi,  IHzionario  Storico 
(Germ.  transL),  p.  173,  and  BibL  Judaica  A  ntichristiana, 
p.  24, 29 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  82  sq.,  98  sq.,  410 
iq.;  Joet,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u.  *.  Sekten,  Hi,  84 ;  Finn,  Se- 
pkarxUm,  p.  393 ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain, 
p.  268;  Frank.  I.  Afonatsschrift,  1867,  p.  311  sq.;  espe- 
cially Jotil,  Don  Chasdai  Creskas  Beligionsphilosophische 
Uhren  (Brealau,  1866).   (Ii.  P.) 

Crescens  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians: 

1.  The  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  afterwards  bishop  in  Ga- 
latia,  variously  commemorated  on  June  27  or  April  15. 

2.  One  of  the  seven  sons  of  St.  Symphorosa,  martyr 
at  Tivoli  under  Hadrian,  commemorated  July  21  "or 
June  27. 

3.  Or  Creacentius,  martyr  at  Tomi,  commemorated 

Oct.L 

4.  Crescens,  Paulas,  and  Dioscorides  were  three  boy 
martyrs  of  Rome,  commemorated  May  28. 

5.  "  Bishop  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  "now  Constantinc. 
Crescens  is  •  particularly  common  name  on  monumenta 
of  Cirta  (8th  Suffrag.  in  Svn.  Carth.  sub.  Cyp.  vii,  A.D. 
256). 

Cre&centia  is  the  name  of  two  Christian  saints: 

1.  A  martyr  in  Sicily  under  Diocletian,  commemo- 
rated Jane  1 5. 

2.  A  virgin,  whose  tumulus  was  near  Paris,  in  a  place 
where  a  stone  bears  the  inscription:  -  Hie  Kequicscit 
Crescentia  Sacral  n  Deo  Puella;"  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  her.  She  is  commemorated  Aug.  19.  See 
Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria  Confess,  cap.  105,  in 
Mignes  PatroL  Lot.  lxxi,  904.-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Creacentlanua  is  the  name  of  several  early  saints : 
(1)  Martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemorated  May  81;  (2) 
martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  June  13 ;  (8)  martyr 
in  Campania, commemorated  July  2 ;  (4)  martyr  at  Au- 
e unana,  commemorated  Aug.  12 ;  (5)  martyr  at  Rome, 
under  Maximum,  commemorated  Nov.  24  or  March  16. ! 


Crescentlo  (or 

commemorated  Sept,  17. 

Crescentiua  was  a  controversialist  on  the  subject 
of  the  Easter  celebration  of  tbe  4th  century  (Epiph. 
Hares.  70,  9,  in  the  PatroL  Grac,  xlii,  555,  §  821 ;  Ceil- 
licr,  iii,  105) — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog.  a.  v.  See 
also  Cresckss  (3) ;  Crksc  emtio. 

Cr  esc  on  ins  (or  Criacontas)  is  the  name  of  sev- 
eral early  Christian  ecclesiastics: 

1.  Bishop  of  Villa  Kegia,  in  Numidia,  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century.  He  deserted  his  see  and  seized  on  that 
of  Tubia,  or  Tubuna.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  397,  {tassed  a  decree  ordering  his  return  to  his  own 
see  (can.  88),  which  he  entirely  disregarded.  The  sec- 
ular arm  was  called  in  with  as  little  effect.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  A.D.  401,  the  primate  of  Numidia  was 
ordered  to  summon  Cresconius  before  the  next  general 
council,  and  to  depose  him  if  he  failed  to  appear  {Cod, 
Canon.  EccL  Afrie.  can.  77).  But  no  mention  ia  made 
of  him  at  the  Council  of  Milevum,  A.D.402;  and  if  he  is 
the  same  who  appears  as  bishop  of  Tubuna  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Carthage,  in  411  (Prim.  Cognit.  c.  xxi),  he 
must  have  carried  the  dav  (Labbe,  Concil.  ii,  1072, 1096. 
1172,  1377;  Tillemont,  xiii,  805). 

2.  A  monk  of  Adrumetum,  mentioned  bv  Augustine 
(Epp.  214,21b). 

3.  An  African  bishop,  who,  about  690,  at  the  request 
of  the  "pontifex"  Liberinus  or  Libcrius,  published  a 
systematized  collection  of  the  apostolic  canons  and 
those  of  tbe  early  councils,  and  the  decretals  of  the 
popes  from  Siricius  to  Gelasius,  as  an  improvement 
upon  an  earlier  work  of  the  kind,  by  Fulgent  ins  Ferns- 
dus.  Both  are  printed  by  Mignc,/'o/ro/.  lxxxviiL  The 
author  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Latin  poet, 
Flavius  Cresconius  Corippwv—  Smith,  Did.  of  Chtist. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Creaol,  Louis,  a  French  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
was  born  in  1568,  in  the  diocese  of  Treguier.  He  taught 
classics,  philosophy,  and  theology  successively ;  was  for 
fifteen  years  secretary  of  the  general  of  his  order  at 
Rome;  and  died  Nov.  11,  1634.  His  principal  works 
are  Theatrum  Veterum  Rhetorum  (Paris,  1620):— De 
Perftcta  Oratotis  A  ctione  et  Pronunciatioue  (ibid,  eod.) : 
—Myttagogus  Hominum  (ibid.  1629, 1638)  i—Antholooia 
Sacra  (ibid.  1632, 1638).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Crespel.  Emmanuel,  O.  S.  F.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  was  a  native  of  Belgium.  In  1728 
he  left  Avesnes,  in  Hainault,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
October,  1724.  Being  ordained  March  17,  1726,  he 
went  as  chaplain  with  Lignery'a  expedition  against  the 
Foxes.  He  was  next  stationed  at  Niagara,  Fort  F run- 
tense,  and  Crown  Point,  suffering  greatly  in  his  whiter 
service  at  the  last-named  place.  Being  recalled  to 
France,  he  sailed  from  Quebec,  Nov.  3,  1736,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  way,  and  barely  escaped  death.  He 
returned  to  Quebec,  and  was  pastor  at  Soulangea  till 
1738,  when  he  finally  returned  to  Europe,  Hia  Letters, 
describing  his  perils  in  America,  were  published  in 
French,  at  Frankfort,  in  1742;  soon  appeared  in  Ger- 
man, and  an  English  translation  was  issued  in  London 
in  1797.  Dr.  Shea  published  another  version  in  hia 
Perils  of  the  Ocean  and  Wilderness.  See  Cath.  Alma- 
nac, 1873,  p.  50;  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath. 
Church  in  the  V.  S.  p.  474. 

Crespet,  Pierre,  a  French  theologian  of  the  order 
of  Cclestines,  was  born  at  Sens  in  1543.  He  was  ele- 
vated to  the  first  positions  of  his  order,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive partisan  in  Church  and  State;  but  finally  withdrew 
from  politics.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  priory  in 
Vivarais,  where  he  died  in  1594.  His  principal  works 
are,  Discours  sur  la  Vie  et  Passion  de  SainU-Catherine, 
in  verse  (Sens,  1577)  :— La  Pomme  de  Grenade  Mystique 
(Paris,  1586,  1595;  Rouen,  1605)  —Deux  Litres  de  la 
Haine  de  Satan,  etc.  (Paris,  1590)  :—Commentaires  de 
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Bernardm  de  Mendoce  des  Guerrts  de  F land  re  ei  des 
Pays-Bos  (ibid.  1591).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  a.  v.;  Biog.  Universale,  s.  v. 

Crespi  (or  Crespy),  an  Italian  engraver,  practiced 
the  art  about  1705.  There  are  a  Tew  plates  by  him, 
among  which  is  The  Descent  from  (he  Cross,  after  Cig- 
nani.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Crespi.  Benedetto  (called  il  Bustino),  a  painter 
of  Como,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  churches  of  Como. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  (he  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Crespi,  Daniele,  a  Milanese  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  in  1590,  and  studied  under  Gio. 
Battista  Crespi,  and  afterwards  under  Procaccini.  Among 
the  best  works  of  this  artist  are,  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  bis  celebrated  set  of  subjects  from  the  life 
of  St.  Bruno,  at  the  Certosa,  lie  died  in  1630.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GbUrale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilist. 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Crespi,  Giovanni  Battista  (called  U  Cerano), 
an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Cerano,  near  Novara,  in 
1557.  He  visited  Rome  and  Venice,  and  subsequently 
settled  at  Milan,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  duke- 
cardinal  Fedcrigo.  One  of  his  best  productions  was 
The  Baptism  of  St.  Agostino,  in  San  Marco,  at  Milan. 
He  died  in  1633.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  J/ist.  of  the  Fine.  Arts,  s.  v. 

Crespi,  Giovanni  (or Giuseppe) Maria  (called 
U  Spagnuolo,  from  the  finery  of  his  dress),  a  Bolognese 
painter,  was  bom  in  1665,  and  studied  under  Canuti 
and  Cignani.  He  executed  a  number  of  works  for  the 
churches  of  Bologna,  among  which  are  The  Last  Sup- 
per; The  Annunciation ;  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony ; 
St.  John  Preaching;  and  The  Crucifixion.  He  died  in 
1747.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General?,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Crespi, Giovanni  Pietro (called  also  de  Castohli), 
a  reputable  Italian  painter,  flourished  about  1535,  at 
Milan,  and  left  some  specimens  of  his  genius  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Busto.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Uis(.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Crespo,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  who 
died  Sept.  25, 1665,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  ab- 
bot of  Montferrat,  general  visitor  of  his  congregation, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca,  and  wrote,  Tri- 
bunal Thomisticum  de  Immaculata  Diepara  Conceptu 
(Barcelona,  1657).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Geiehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

CresseU,  Edward, an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Hackney,  April  4,  1830.  In  April, 
1853,  he  was  received  as  an  agent  of  the  London  City 
Mission ;  subsequently  labored  in  the  Leadenhall  Street 
and  Ilolbom  Hill  districts  for  over  eleven  years;  was 
some  time  evangelist  of  Clarcmont  Chapel,  which  led  to 
his  entrance  into  the  ministry.  He  was  pastor  at  Hough- 
ton, in  Hants,  for  five  years;  next  at  Hatton,  Norfolk, 
from  1875  until  his  death,  Nov.  21,  1880.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book^  1881,  p.  366. 

Cresselle  (Fr.  for  rattle)  is  a  wooden  instrument 
used  instead  of  bells  in  some  places,  to  summon  the  peo- 
ple to  service  during  Passion  week.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  Christ  praying  upon  the  cross,  and  inviting 
all  to  embrace  his  doctrine.  Similar  instruments  are 
in  use  among  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  their  strong 
prejudice  against  the  sound  of  bells.    See  ClOITtt. 

Cresset  is  an  oil-lamp  in  which  the  wick  floats 
about  upon  a  small  circle  of  cork.  Ancientlv,  English 
churches  were  often  lighted  by  this  sort  of  lamp,  and 
the  side-chapels  of  cathedrals  were  likewise  so  illumi- 
nated. 

Cressett,  Edward,  an  English  prelate,  became 
dean  of  Hereford  in  1736,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Llandaff  Feb.  12,  1749,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1755.  He 


f  published  some  single  Sermons.  See  Le  Neve, 
Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cressey,  E.  H.,  I). P.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  rector,  for  many  years,  in  Auburn,  N.  Yn 
but  removed  in  1859  to  Ca&tleton.  In  1860  he  took 
charge  of  St.  Paul's,  Stapleton;  in  1862  removed  to 
Ncwburg,as  rector  of  two  churches  in  that  vicinity;  in 
1864  was  assistant  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Aunun- 
ciation,  New  York  city ;  and  the  following  year  became 
pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  20, 1866.    See  Prot.  Fpisc.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  101. 

Cressey,  E.  W..  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Sharon,  Vu,  July,  1808.  He  was  converted  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  after  obtaining  what  education  he 
could,  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Garland,  M  . 
in  November,  1837.  He  preached  at  Sangerville  io 
1838  and  1839;  in  1841  became  pastor  in  Vassal  bor- 
ough ;  in  1850  was  located  at  Wabash,  Ind.;  in  1852  or- 
ganized a  Church  at  Boiling  Stone,  near  Winona,  Minn.; 
in  1863  at  Minneapolis;  in  1854  at  Prescott,  Wis.;  and 
afterwards,  at  churches  in  Hastings,  Pine  Island,  and 
Hoscoe,  in  Minn.  In  1865  he  became  pastor  at  Richfield. 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Minneapolis, 
where  he  died,  Sept,  15,  1883.  See  Millet,  Hist,  of  the 
Baptists  of  Maine;  Chicago  Standard,  Oct.  18,  1883. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Cressey,  George  Washington,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1835, 
and  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838; 
was  ordained  in  1840  at  Kennebtink,  Me.,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  twelve  years ;  and  was  stated  supplv  at 
Buxton  Centre,  until  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1867.  "See 
Ilist.  of  Bowdoin  College,  p.  473.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Ci  essey,  Hugh.    See  Cressy. 

Cressey,  Isaac,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Fairfax,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1807.  He  was  converted  early, 
and  in  1841  engaged  in  preaching  at  Keene,  N.  H. :  in 
1845  was  ordained  in  Berkshire,  Vt, ;  subsequently  la- 
bored at  Sanboroton,  N.  H.,  Johnson  and  Waterbury, 
Vt.;  and  died  in  the  last-named  place,  Aug.  3,  1855. 
See  Watchman  and  Reflector,  Aug.  16,  1855.    (J.  G.  S.) 

Cressey,  Timothy  Robinson,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1800.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1828 ;  studied  the- 
ology two  yeara  (1828-30)  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution;  was  ordained  June  5, 1830;  served  as  pastor 
in  Columbus,  O.,  from  1834  to  1842;  was  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  1843  to  I84fi; 
pastor  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from  1846  to  1852 ;  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  from  1852  to  1854 ;  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society;  pastor  at  Hast- 
ings, Minn. ;  chaplain  of  a  regiment  of  United  Suites 
volunteers  from  1861  to  1863;  pastor  at  Kendalville. 
Ind.,  from  1864  to  1866;  at  Indianola.  la.,  from  1868  to 
1870 ;  and  died  at  Des  Moines,  Aug.  80, 1870.  (J.  C  S.) 

Cresson,  Sarah,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  orthodox,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa-,  in 
1771 :  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  removed 
to  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  in  1807;  and  died  at  Woodburv. 
Sept.  23,  1K29.  See  Memorials,  etc.,  for  Pennsylvania. 
1879,  p.  197. 

Cresswell,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  1776;  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  was  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1813,  and  tutor  in  1814.  He  died  in  1844. 
His  publications  include  several  mathematical 
anil  Sermons  on  Domestic  Duties  (1829). 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

CressweU,  Henry,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wallingford,  Berks,  Dec.  18, 1804. 
He  was  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy  and  at  High- 
bury ;  in  1828,  on  leaving  college,  he  became  pa*tor  at 
Ipswich,  where  he  remained  three  years;  then  at  Guild- 
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b«U  Street,  Canterbury,  for  five  yean,  as  co-pastor,  and  ' 
afterwards  in  sole  charge,  until  his  death,  Dec.  1, 1879. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  291. 

Creasy,  Cocxcil  of  (Concilium  Christiacum),  was 
held  in  Ponthieu,  A.D.  676,  or  at  Autun,  A.D.  670,  the  | 
canons  being  headed  with  the  name  of  Leodegariu*. 
bishop  of  Autun  :  passed  several  canons,  but,  among  ot  h- 
erv  one  exacting,  on  pain  of  episcopal  condemnation, 
from  everv  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  or  "  clericus,"  as- 
sent to  the  u  Athanasian  faith."— Smith,  Diet.  of  Christ. 
Antiq.e.v. 

Cr esay.  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Corinth,  Me.,  July  7, 1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary ;  spent 
several  years  in  teaching ;  entered  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference"^ 1870,  and  continued  in  the  active  work  until 
his  death,  at  Hampton,  Dec.  21, 1881.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  314. 

Creasy  (or  Creaaey),  Sii  Hugh  Paulin.a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1605.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  town,  and  at  Merlon  College, 
Oxford;  in  1626  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college; 
subsequently  took  holy  orders  and  became  chaplain  to 
Thomas,  lord  Wentworth,  and  afterwards  to  Lucius, 
lord  Falkland,  who  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Laughlin.  and  a  canonry  of  Windsor.  He  travelled  in 
Italy,  and  in  1646,  while  at  Home,  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  lie  resided  for  seven  or  more  years 
in  the  college  of  Douay,  where  he  chauged  bis  name 
to  Serenus  de  Cressey.  After  the  Restoration  he  came 
to  England,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  queen.  Short- 
ly before  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1674,  he  re- 
tired to  Grinslcad,  in  Sussex.  He  published,  .Win  a-  I 
fir?  of  the  Conrersion  unto  Catholic  Unity  of  Hugh 
Paulin  (Paris  1647,  sm.  8vo;  1653,  8vo;  the  last  ed. 
contains  au  answer  to  J.  P.,  author  of  the  preface  to 
lord  Falkland's  work  on  infidelity) :  —  Sancta  Sophia 
(r>ouay,  1657,  2  vols.  8vo):_  It.  C.  Doctrines  no  Sorel- 
tui  (1663,  8vo):— Church  /list,  of  Brittany  (1668,  fob; 
completed  only  to  about  1350  ).  See  Church  of  Englawl 
Magnzine,  March,  1845,  p.  162 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit. 
ami  A  mtr.  A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Vt»«ir.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Crest  (Lat,  crista),  the  ornamental  finishing  which 
surmounts  a  screen,  canopy,  or  other  similar  subordinate  . 
portion  of  a  building,  whether  a  battlement,  open  carved  ' 
work,  or  other  enrichment:  a  row  of  Tudor-flowers  is  i 
very  often  used  in  late  Perpendicular  work.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  top  stones  on  the  parapet 
and  other  similar  parts  of  a  Gothic  building,  usually 
called  the  capping  or  coping.  The  finials  of  gables 
and  pinnacles  arc  also  sometimes  called  crests.  Crest- 
tUes  were  often  made  with  a  row  of  ornaments,  re- 
sembling small  battlements  or  Tudor-flowers,  on  the 
top,  and  glazed,  and  still  arc  so  occasionally,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  quite  plain.  Frequently  these  ornaments 
were  formed  in  lead  when  the  ridge  of  the  roof  was  cov- 
ered with  that  material,  as  at  Exeter  Cathedrai— Park- 
er, Gloss,  of  Architect,  a.  v. 


Crests  on  Exeter  Cathe  Ir.ii. 

Createy,  Pikrhk,  a  French  philanthropist,  was  born 
at  Tran.  near  Argentan,  Nov.  17,  1622.  He  was  rector 
of  Barenton,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 


founding  establishment-  of  public  utility,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  a  hospital  at  Barenton,  a  house  of  hos- 
pitable monks  in  the  same  place,  a  similar  house  at  Vi- 
moutiers,  an  Hotel-Dieu  at  Bemay,  and  a  seminary  at 
Domfront.    He  died  at  Barenton,  Feb.  23,  1703.  See 

1  loefer,  Sour. Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Bit*/.  Vnirerselle,  a.  v. 

Cresti.    See  Pahsionano. 

Creti,  DoxATo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Cre- 
mona in  1671,  and  studied  under  Pasinelli  at  Bologna, 
where  be  resided,  ami  painted  a  number  of  pictures  for 
the  churches  there,  the  best  of  which  is  The  Aeration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  Mendicant  i.  He  died  at  Bologna 
in  1749,  See  Hoefer,  A'««r.  Biog.  Ghterale,s.x. ;  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Cretin,  JosKfn.a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was  born 
at  Lyons,  France,  in  1800.  He  came  with  bUhop  Lo- 
ras  to  America,  and  succeeded  Pcliot  among  the  Win- 
ncbagoea,  where  he  built  a  church  and  school,  which 
failed  in  com|tetition  with  the  state  school*  in  1848. 
On  Jan.  26,  1857,  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  After  great  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  bishop  Cretin  was  struck 
down  with  apoplexy,  Feb.  22  following.  See  De  Courcy 
and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Calh.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  641. 

Cretineau-  Joly,  Jaoqtraa,  a  French  historian,  was 
born  Sept.  23,  1803,  at  Fontenay,  in  Vendee,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris  at  t  he  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  waa  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  but,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  he 
travelled  in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  died  Jan.  3,  1875. 
He  edited  several  politico-religious  journals,  and  is  the 
author  of  Histoire  de  la  Coutpaonie  de  Jesus  (Paris,  1844- 
46,  6  vols. ;  3d  ed.  1851)  :—  Clement  XIV  et  Us  Jesuit,* 
(ibid.  1847)  :—L'Fglisc  Romaine  rn  Face  de  Rerolutvm 
(ibid.  1852,  2  vols.)  :—U  Cardinal  Consalci  (ibid.  1864, 

2  vols)  :—  Bonaparte,  le  Concordat  de  1*01  tt  le  Canli- 
ntd  Consalci  (ibid.  1869).  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Buy.  G4- 
nirale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Creutziger  (Lat.  Crvciger),  Caspar  (1),  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  waa  bom  at  Leipsic, 
.Ian.  1. 1504  ;  was  professor  in  various  high-schools ;  and 
died  at  Wittetilierg,  Nov.  16, 1548,  leaving  a  number  of 
theological  works  for  which  see  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-forikon,  s.  v. 

Creutziger,  Caspar  (2),  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Witten- 
berg, March  19, 1525.  Having  been  expelled  from  his 
professorship  there  because  he  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  Cassel, 
where  he  died,  April  16, 1597,  leaving  De  Justijicatione 
et  Bonis  Operibus,  and  some  polemical  works.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Le-iikon,  a.  v. 

Creutziger,  Oeorg,  was  bom  at  Merseburg,  Sept. 
24,1575;  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg;  became 
professor  and  doctor  of  theology  at  Marburg;  and  died 
July  8,  1637,  leaving  Barmonia  Quatuor  Linguarum 
Ca'rdinalium.  Sec  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrtcn-l*xi- 
kon,  s.  v. 

Crevey.  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  waa  bom 
at  Old  Aberdeen,  Sept.8, 1644;  took  his  degree  at  King's 
College  there  in  1663;  waa  presented  to  the  living  at 
Newhilla  in  1679;  became  synod  -  clerk ;  protested 
against  the  assembly's  committee  for  the  north  in  1694 ; 
was  deprived  for  adultery  in  1695,  and  weut  to  Ireland. 
See  Fasti  Fcdes.  Scoticana,  iii,  507. 

Crewe,  Nathaniki.,  LI^D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Stean,  Northampton,  Jan.  81,  1633.  and  in 
1652  admitted  commoner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1655-56.  He  entered 
into  holy  orders  July  2,  1664,  and,  April  29,  1669,  waa 
installed  dean  of  Chichester;  in  1G71  was  elected  bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  consecrated  July  2;  was  translated  to 
Durham,  Oct.  22,  1674;  in  1686  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  commissioners  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission 
erected  by  king  James,  and  held  several  other  impor- 
tant offices  during  his  life.  He  was  a  very  great  bene- 
factor to  Lincoln  College,  of  which  be  bad  been  fellow 
and  rector.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1721.  See  Chalmers, 
hug.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Cre  wenna,  an  Irish  taint,  is  said  to  hare  been  one 
of  the  companions  of  St.  Breaca  from  Ireland  to  Corn- 
wall in  the  6th  century,  but  the  hagiologies  of  this  pe- 
riod are  very  uncertain. 

Crews,  HoorKR,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- l 
ter,  was  born  near  Pruetts  Knob,  Barren  County,  Ky., 
April  17,  1807.    He  was  converted  in  1824,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1828,  and  joined  the  Kentucky  Conference  in 
1829.  After  five  years  be  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
Conference,  in  which  he  served  Springfield, Danville  Dis- 
trict, and  Galena.   In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  j 
Rock  Kiver  Conference,  in  which  his  appointments  were 
as  follows:  Chicago,  Chicago  District;  Mount  Morris  I 
District;  Chicago  District;  agent  for  Rock  River  Sem- 1 
inary,  Galena ;  Clark  Street,  Chicago ;  First  Church, 1 
Rockford ;  Rockford  District ;  Joliet ;  Chicago  District ; 
Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago ;  Embury  Church,  Freeport ;  i 
Balavia ;  First  Church,  Rockford,  and  Oregon,  111., 
where  he  died,  Dec.  21, 1880.    Dr.  Crews  was  a  dele- 
gate to  four  general  conferences.  During  the  year  1862 
lie  was  chaplain  of  the  100th  Illinois  regiment.  He 
was  sound  in  theology,  logical  in  methods,  and  preached 
with  power.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881, 
p.  831. 

Criohton  (occasionally  written  Creichtoun  i .  the 
family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen  and  prelates: 

1.  David,  LL.D.,  was  teacher  in  a  school  at  Anstru- 
thcr  Easter;  then  English  master  at  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, St.  Andrews ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1833;  appoint- 
ed to  the  chapel  of  ease,  lnverbrothock.in  1838;  joined 
the  Free  Secession  in  1843;  and  had  a  son,  Andrew, 
minister  of  the  Free  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh. 
See  Fasti  Kcdes.  Scoticana,  iii,  809. 

2.  Gkokok,  was  made  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1527, 
also  keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1543. 
He  was  not  much  skilled  in  matters  of  religion.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  94. 

3.  Jamks  (1),  D.D.,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1655;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Kil- 
bride in  1663;  deprived  at  the  Revolution;  was  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  Glasgow  University  from  1679  to  1689, 
and  died  in  April,  1692,  aged  about  fifty-seven  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  290. 

4.  Jambs  (2),  D.D.,  studied  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Wamphray  in  1799;  ordained  in  1800;  trans- 
ferred to  Holvwood  in  1805,  and  died  Julv  26,  1820. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i,  583,  666. 

5.  John,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1619;  was  called  as  colleague  to  the  living 
at  Abcrcom  in  1622;  transferred  to  Cam|»ie  in  1623; 
to  Paisley  in  1629;  was  deposed  in  1638  for  Armiuian- 
ism,  etc. ;  petitioned  the  presbyter}'  in  1649  to  be  re- 
stored, he  being  a  chaplain  in  the  army.  He  was  af- 
terwards stationed  at  Dublin.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Sco- 
ticana,}, 164;  ii,  53,  196. 

6.  Joaam,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1776 ;  presented 
to  the  living  at  CarsUirs  in  1785,  and  ordained  in  1786; 
transferred  to  Ceres  in  1793,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1849,  aged 
ninety-five  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  164; 
ii,  319,  478. 

7.  Patrick  (1),  was  bom  at  Nauchton ;  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University  in  1600;  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Forgond  in  1606.  but  changed  it  for 
that  of  Ruth ven  in  1609;  and  coutinued  in  1644.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  759. 

8.  Patrick  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1768 ;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Glendevon  in  1765,  but  was 
kept  in  suspense  and  refused  admission  to  the  charge 


till  1770.  The  presbvterv  denied  him  ordination  in 
1771,  and  he  resigned  "in  1774.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Sco- 
ticana, ii,  766. 

9.  Robkkt  (1),  nephew  of  bishop  George  Crichton, 
was  promoted  to  the  sec  of  Dunkeld  in  1550,  where  he 
continued  until  put  out  by  the  reformers,  at  least  as 
late  as  Dec.  22, 1561.  He  is  said  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed a  commissioner  for  divorcing  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
from  lady  Jane  Gordon.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  96. 

10.  Robert  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  University 
of  St,  Andrews  in  1625;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Essie-with-Nevay  before  1637,  and  died  before  Aug.  I, 
1665,  aged  about  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoti- 
cana, iii,  747. 

11.  Whj.iam,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1649;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Bathgate 
in  1654,  and  ordained ;  his  ministry  was  inhibited  in 
1656,  and  he  was  removed  by  the  synod  in  1660;  was 
indulged  by  the  privy  council  in  1672,  but  refused; 
returned  in  1687,  and  opened  a  meeting-house  and 
formed  a  presbytery;  was  a  member  of  the  assembly 
in  1690;  elected  mi*>derator  in  '*92;  transferred  to  Fal- 
kirk the  same  year;  promoter  to  Tron  Church.  Edin- 
burgh, in  1695;  again  elected  moderator  in  1697;  re- 
signed in  1707,  and  died  Nov.  27,  1708,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years.   See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i,  66, 167, 186. 

Crickett,  James,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  London  in  1789.  He  became  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  on  retiring  was  ordained  at  Ramsbury, 
Wiltshire;  afterwards  removed  to  Adderbury,  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  preached  many  years  gratuitously.  He 
died  at  Portland  Isle,  in  February,  1863.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  232. 

Crickett,  John,  on  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
commenced  his  ministry  in  1780;  preached  in  England 
and  Ireland  for  twentv-six  vears,  became  a  supernu- 
merary in  1805,  and  died  DeV.  11,  1806.  See  Minutes 
of  the  Brituh  Conference,  1807;  Smith,  Hist,  of  West 
Meth.  ii,  444, 445. 

Crida,  an  obscure  Welsh  saint,  was  probably  one  of 
the  devotees  who  settled  in  Cornwall,  but  others  think 
the  name  merely  a  corruption  of  Credanms  (q.  v.). 

Crigler,  A.  I.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  son  of  Rev. 
John  J.  Crigler,  was  bom  in  Ralls  County,  Mo.,  March 
24, 1840.  In  1871  he  graduated  from  Wittenburg  Col- 
lege, O.,  and  subsequently  from  Wittenburg  Theological 
Seminary;  waa  licensed  by  the  Miami  Synod,  and  for 
two  years  served  as  a  home  missionary  in  Iowa;  for 
several  succeeding  years  he  preached  at  Knox vi He,  la.; 
afterwards  removed  to  Colorado,  but  soon  returned  to 
Knoxville;  again  went  to  Colorado,  and  then  to  Mis- 
souri, and  died  at  Millard,  Jan.  16, 1880.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  Feb.  13, 1880. 

Crigler,  John  Jefferson,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Va.,  March  1,  1811,  and 
spent  his  childhood  in  Boone  County,  Ky.  At  forty- 
five  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of  theology  under 
Rev.  D.  Harbaugh  and  professor  J.  Y.  Harris;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  May  19,  1866,  by  the  synod  of  Ken- 
tuckv,  and  served  as  pastor  in  Dearborn  Countv,  Ind.; 
in  1868  removed  to  Sullivan  County,  Mo.,  and  'labored 
there  ten  years  in  missionary  work;  was  pastor,  in 
1874,  of  Johnston's  Grove  Church,  in  Story  Co^  It-,  be- 
sides acting  as  missionary  to  neighboring  congrega- 
tions. He  died  at  Knoxville,  Morion  Co.,  March  II. 
1877.    See  Lutheran  Observer,  March  80, 1877. 

■  Crinealus,  Christo™,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1684  at  Schlackcnwold,  in  Bohe- 
mia, was  at  first  court-preacher  at  Gschwend  and  Grub, 
on  the  borders  of  Styria,  then  deacon  and  professor  of 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Altdorf,  and  died 
Aug.  28,  1629,  leaving  Lexicon  Syriaatm  :—Exercita- 
tiones  Htbraica  Quinque  Fide  Catholica  Petri:— 

Cynmasium  Syriaatm:— Epistola  ad  Romanos  et  Titum 
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Syriaea: — Analysis  A'or.  Testament* : — Lingua  8ama- 
rilana: — Gymnasium  CkttlJaictim: — I^ericon  Chaldai- 
etm:—De  Confusitme  f.intpun  um,  etc.  Sec  Steinschnei- 
<k.T,  Bibliogr.  Handbuch,  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gt~ 
lthrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Sour,  Biog.  GMralc,  a,  v. 

(a  p.) 

Crinitl  Fratres  (long -haired  brethren)  was  a 
name  under  which  Augustine  censures  the  Mesopota- 
miau  monks  for  wearing  long  hair,  against  the  rule  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Crinsoz  (de  Bionens),TitKOi>ORK,a  Swiss  I»rot- 
estaot  theologian,  was  bom  in  1690,  at  Xyon,  near  Gene- 
ra. He  had  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  the  Bihlc, 
lot  the  clergy  of  Genera,  wishing,  without  doubt,  to  be 
revenged  upon  him  because  he  had  refused  to  sign  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  would  uot  |>ermit  him  to  publish  it. 
He  died  about  1750,  leaving  Job,  Traduit  en  Francais 
(Rotterdam,  1729):— Us  Psaumes,  Traduits  en  Fran- 
extii  (Iruerdun,  eod.) : — Ktsai  tur  r  Apocalypse  (eod.), 
tod  some  polemical  works.  See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog. 
GinkaU,  a,  v. 

Cririe,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  born  at 
Xewabbey  in  1752,  was  a  cattle-herd,  but  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  largely  self-taught;  became  master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Wigton  in  1777;  was  promoted  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  high  •school  at  Leith  in  1787, 
where  he  introduced  the  monitorial  system;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1791;  became  a  master  in  the  high-school 
at  Edinburgh  in  1795;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dat- 
um in  1801,  and  died  Jan.  5, 1885.  He  was  msster  of 
let  end  Continental  languages,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries  in  1795,  and  filled  their  office  of 
Latin  secretary  from  1799  to  1815.  He  published,  Sketch- 
tt  in  Verne  Descriptive  of  Scenes  Chiefly  in  the  Highlands 
(1808).    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scotioana,  i,  646. 

Criscuolo.  Giovanni  Andrea  (or  Angelo), 
sn  Italian  painter,  the  younger  brother  of  Giovanni 
1'iiippo.  was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Marco  da  Siena. 
He  painted  a  number  of  works  for  the  Neapolitan 
churches,  among  which  are  The  Stoning  of  Stephen,  in 
San  Slefano ;  and  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant, 
with  St.  Jerome,  dated  1572.  He  died  about  1580.  See 
Spooner,  Buy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Criscuolo,  Giovanni  Filippo,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Gaeta  about  1495,  and  studied  under 
Andrea  da  Salerno.  He  painted  a  number  of  fine  worka 
for  the  churches  of  Naples,  particularly  an  altar-piece 
in  San  La  Maria  della  Grazie,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Infant  in  the  Clouds,  with  Saints  below ;  and  the  A  do- 
ration  of  the  Magi,  in  Santa  Maria  del  Rosario.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1584.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Crist  nus,  a  Scotch  aaint  mentioned  in  the  legend 
of  St.  Andrews  as  a  companion  of  St.  Regulus  (q.  v.). 

Cnsmond,  Jom»  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  and  reared  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  He  was  converted  in  youth,  and  in  1836, 
removing  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  1837  entered  the  Holston  Conference,  continuing  to 
labor  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  April  27, 
1875.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1875,  p.  155. 

(Map,  Alfred,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter,  was  born  at  Leeds,  Oct.  2, 1809.  He  was  converted 
in  early  manhood,  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  London 
in  1850,  and  continued  to  labor  at  home  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages  until  1853,  when  he  became  pastor  at 
Alfreton,  Derbyshire.  He  removed,  in  1857,  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  first  to  Jersey,  and  afterwards  to  Guern- 
sey, where  be  remained  until  his  death,  April  24, 1867. 
See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1868,  p.  265. 

Crisp,  Edmund,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ter,  was  born  at  Hertford,  June  26,  1796,  of  pious 

In  1816  be  entered  the  Mis- 


sionary College  at  Gosport;  in  1821  was  ordained  at 
Hertford  and  set  sail  for  Madras,  India,  where  be  la- 
bored seven  years,  and  then,  removing  to  Combaconum, 
toiled  seven  years  longer,  until  his  health  failed  and 
he  returned  to  England.  In  1840  he  again  sailed  for 
India,  and  became  tutor  at  the  college  for  training  na- 
tive pastors,  at  Bangalore.  In  1848  Mr.  Crisp  finally 
returned  to  England  because  of  sickness,  travelled  one 
year  in  aid  of  the  missionary  cause,  preached  four  years 
at  Grantham,  travelled  six  years  as  representative  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and,  becoming  one  of  the 
Association  secretaries,  settled  at  Ealing,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  6,  1877.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1878,  p.  311. 

Crisp,  George  Bteffe,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  W rent  ham,  SufTolk,  March  8, 1786. 
He  was  converted  early,  studied  at  Wymondley  Acad- 
emy, and  settled  at  Lowestoft  in  1808.  He  resigned 
bis  pastorate  in  1817,  removed  to  Aldwinckle,  North- 
amptonshire, and  in  1821  resumed  the  pastorate  at 
Lowestoft,  where  he  coutinucd  until  1832.  He  died 
May  80,  1863.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1864,  p. 
205. 

Crisp,  Joseph  Hem  us.  an  English  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  June  17,  1782. 
He  was  converted  at  nineteen ;  became  class- leader  and 
local  preacher  in  the  New  Connection  Methodist  Church ; 
and  in  1804  was  called  to  the  regular  ministry,  being 
appointed  first  at  Hull,  and  afterwards  at  Dewsbury. 
In  1807  he  entered  the  Inde|K>ndent  College  at  Idle, 
and  in  1810  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Brighouse,  near  Halifax.  He  retired  to  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  in  1840,  and  there  died,  Jan.  12, 1869.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1810,  p.  282. 

Crisp,  Samuel,  an  English  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Norfolk  about  1667.  He  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education,  took  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  for  a  time  was  a  parish  curate  and 
chaplain  in  a  private  family.  While  he  was  residing 
in  Loudon,  in  1700,  he  united  with  the  Friends.  Not 
long  after  he  opened  a  boarding  school  at  Stepney,  near 
London.  He  died  there  April  7, 1704.  Mr.  Crisp  pub- 
lished, The  Present  State  of  Quakerism  in  England  (1701) : 
—A  LibelUr  Exposed:-*]**  three  Letters,  on  similar 
subjects.   See Friends' Library,  xiii,  149-163.  (J.C.S.) 

Crisp,  Stephen,  an  English  minister  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  bom  at  Colchester  about  1C40.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  travelled  and  preached  in  many 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  His  life  was  one  of  much  hardship. 
He  died  June  28, 1692.  Among  bis  writings,  which  are 
numerous,  though  none  of  them  are  long,  mar  be  men- 
t  ioned,  A  Word  of  Reproof  to  the  Teachers  of  the  World, 
etc: — A  Description  of  the  Church  of  Scotland: — An 
Epistle  to  F riends,  concerning  the  Present  and  Succeeding 
Times:— A  Plain  Pathway  Opened  to  the  Simple  Heart- 
ed:—An  A  larm  in  the  Borders  of  Spiritual  Egypt.  See 
Friends'  Library,  xiv,  275.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crisp.  Thomas,  an  English  Dissenting  minister, 
was  born  in  1738.  He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Conder; 
first  settled  at  Colchester ;  thence  removed  to  Ringwood, 
and  afterwanls  to  Hertford;  but,  though  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent character  and  of  a  peaceable  spirit,  he  met  with 
great  trouble  and  opposition  in  every  place.  He  at  last 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  nativity,  and  died  suddenly, 
near  Wrentham,  in  1806.  He  published,  The  Charge 
at  the  Ordination  of  Sir  Harry  Trelawney.  See  (Lond.) 
Theological  and  Biblical  Magazine,  Februt  ry ,  1806,  p.  79. 

Crisp,  Thomas  S..  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Beccles,  Suffolk,  in  1788.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  an  Independent  college  and  in 
one  of  the  Scotch  universities ;  became  teacher  in  the 
Baptist  College,  Bristol;  in  1818  was  associated  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryland  as  pastor  there;  and  upon  the  death 

of  the  college.  He 
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died  at  Cotham,  Bristol,  June  16,  1868.  His 
•hip  is  said  to  hare  been  of  a  superior  character,  al- 
though he  was  singularly  diffident.  See  .4 jrpleton's  A  n- 
nual  Cyclopedia,  viii,  594 ;  Catbcart,  Baptist.  Eneydop. 
e.v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crispl.  Geronimo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Ferrara,  Sept.  30,  1667.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  his 
native  city ;  became  doctor  of  law  in  1696 ;  then  was 
ordained  priest,  and  soon  after  archdeacon.  In  1708  he 
was  appointed  auditor  of  the  rota,  and  in  1720  archbish- 
op of  Ravenna.  He  left  this  see  for  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  and  in  1743  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1746,  leaving,  Discorsi  ed  Inmi 
Sacri  (Rome,  1720 ) :— Discorsi  ed  Imni  Sacri  Altri 
(Ravenna,  1722)  .-Compendium  Vita>  dementis  XI  (ibid. 
1723) :— Decisions  Rota  Romano  (Urbino,  1728).  See 
Hocfer,  A'our.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Criapi,  Scipion e.  a  Piedmontcse  painter,  was  bom 
at  Tortona,  and  practiced  the  art  from  1592  to  1599. 
Uis  works  are,  The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth, 
in  San  Lorenzo,  at  Voghcra;  and  an  altar-piece  at  Tor- 
tona, of  Sts.  Francesco  and  Domemco.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Crispina,  Saint,  commemorated  Dec.  5  (or  Dec.  3), 
is  said  to  have  been  an  illustrious  matron  of  Thagura, 
who  was  put  to  death  A.D.  804,  under  Aulesius,  procon- 
sul at  Thebastc,  in  Africa,  and  rejoiced  in  her  torture  as 
a  Christian  (Augustine,  in  Psalm,  exx,  13;  cxxxvii,8; 
Serm.  354,  cap.  5, 44). 

C  i  is  pi  mi  s  was  the  name  of  several  early  Christians, 
besides  St.  Crispin  (q.  v.) : 

1.  A  bishop,  martyred  at  Astyagis,  commemorated 
Nov.  19. 

2.  A  presbyter  of  Lampsacus,  his  native  city,  who 
wrote,  about  A.D.  837,  a  life  of  bishop  Parthcnius  (given 
in  the  Bollandists,  s.  a. ;  see  also  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  204 ; 
Tillemont,  vi,  288). 

3.  A  Donatist  bishop  of  Colama,  addressed  A.D.  399 
and  406  by  Augustine  (Epist.  61  [172],  60  [173]).— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Criapion,  archdeacon  to  Epiphauius,  mentioned  as 
archbishop  of  Salamis  cir.  A.D.  368  to  403  (Sozom.  viii, 
15;  Migne,  Patrol.  Grrec.  Ixvii,  1555,  §  345;  Ccillier, 
vi,  380.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Crispdlua  (or  Criap&lua),  a  martyr  in  Sardinia, 
is  commemorated  May  30. 

Criapus,  a  presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Dio- 
cletian, is  commemorated  Apg.  18. 

Crist,  Jacob  B.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bora  in 
Berks  County,  near  Reading.  Pa.,  Nov.  II,  1798.  Re- 
moving to  Harrisbtirg,  Va.,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  the  fall  of  1824  was  licensed  as  a  preach- 
er; for  one  year  was  pastor  of  the  Warm  Springs  Cir- 
cuit; was  selected  as  travelling  com|>anion  to  bishop 
McKcndree  three  years;  and  for  several  years  agent  for 
the  Sunday-school  Union  and  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church ;  became  agent  fur  the  Illinois  College  and  for 
the  Education  Society;  in  1850,  pastor  at  Mount  Joy, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  which  he  served  three  years;  and 
then  successively  pastor  at  Kishaeoquillas,  Mifflin  Co.; 
Sinking  Valley,  lllair  Co.;  Jenncr  Charge,  Somerset 
Co.;  Amis,  lllair  Co.;  supplying,  also,  the  Church  at 
Freeport,  Armstrong  Co.  For  a  time  he  was  agent  for 
Pennsylvania  College.  In  May,  1870,  he  removed  to 
Altoona  fur  rest ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Antis  Charge, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1875.  He  died  at  Altoona, 
April  28, 1881.    See  Luthtran  Observer,  xlix,  No.  21. 

Cristeta,  martyr  in  Spain,  is  commemorated  Oct.  27. 

Criati61u8,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  is 
the  reputed  founder  of  Llangristiolus  in  Anglesey,  and 
Eglwvs  Wrw,  and  Penrvdd  in  Pembrokeshire  (Recs. 
Welsh  Saints,  p.  220).^Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 


Cristobolo,  a  Grecian  architect,  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  employed  by 
Mohammed  II  to  erect  a  mosque  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  be 
did  successfully.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  I/ist.  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Criatofori,  Famo,  and  Piktro  Paolo,  Italian  art- 
ists, father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  flourished  in 
1658,  and  the  latter  died  in  1740,  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  perfection  which  they  attained  in  the  mosaic  art. 
They  executed  in  concert  several  admirable  works  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  among  which  are  The  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome  ;  and  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v. 

Critan  is  the  name  of  several  Irish  saints : 
1.  Son  of  Illadhon,  commemorated  May  11,  at 
Achadh-fhinich,  on  the  river  Dodder,  County  Dublin, 
where  they  are  probably  interred.  Colgau  affirms  that 
he  was  the  Credan,  Cridan,  or  Critan  who  was  one  of 
the  many  pupils  whom  St.  Petroc  had  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  125; 
Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  585,  c  4;  586  n.). 

2  Bishop  of  Aendruim,  or  Nendrum  (now  called 
Mahee  Island,  in  St  ring  ford  Lough),  commemorated 
May  17,  whose  death  ia  given  at  A.D.  638  by  the  Irish 
Aniialista  (O'Donovan,  Four  Hosiers,  i,  256  iu,  257; 
Reeves,  ut  sup.  p.  148). 

3.  Of  Moin-Miolan,  commemorated  Feb.  7  with  Lo- 
,  nan  and  Miolan  or  Mellan,  all  sons  of  Daire;  buried  at 

Cluain-feart-Molua  (now  Confertmulloe  or  Kyle,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Osaory,  Queen's  County)  (Colgan,  ut 
sup.  p.  68  n. ;  O'Donovan,  ut  sup.  i,  207  n.). 

4.  Certronnach,  of  Bennchar  (Bangor),  commemo- 
rated Sept.  16.  In  Mart.  Doneg.  (Todd  and  Reeves,  p. 
251)  he  is  called  cellarer  of  St.  Comgall  of  Bangor,  and 
is  said  to  have  got  the  name  Certronnach  because  he 
used  to  divide  fairly.  His  mother  was  Eithne,  daugh- 
ter  of  Sana,  son  of  Colgan,  and  sister  of  Rouan.  He 
died  A.D.  669  (O'Donovan,  i,  280  n.,281).-Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Critchlow,  Bkxjamix  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  Dec.  14,  1807.  He  pursued  his  lit- 
erary studies  at  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  graduated  at  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1836. 
11  is  first  pastorate  was  Slippery  Rock  and  New  Brigh- 
ton ;  his  next  Beaver  and  New  Brighton ;  but,  after  a 
few  years,  he  left  Beaver  and  confined  his  labors  to 
Brighton.  In  1876  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church 
of  (ireenville,  Mercer  Co.,  but  resigned  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  After  this  he  occasionally  preached  at  Stone- 
borough,  Mercer  Co.,  and  at  Rochester,  until  his  death, 
April  20, 1882.   Sec  Presbyterian  Banner,  April  26, 1882. 

Critchton,  Anokkw,  LLD.,  a  minister  and  author 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bora  in  De- 
cember, 1790,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmahoe,  Dumfries- 
shire. He  received  his  education  at  the  Dumfries  Acad- 
emy and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became  a  licensed 
preacher,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Edinburgh  and  North  Berwick.    In  1823  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Black- 
ader,  which  was  followed  by  the  Life  of  Colonel  J. 
Blackader,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  To 
Constable's  Miscellany  he  contributed  four  volumes,  vix^ 
Converts  from  Injidelity,  and  a  translation  of  Koch's  Rev- 
olutions in  Europe.    Iu  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
he  wrote  the  History  of  Arabia  and  Scandinaria,  Am- 
I  dad  atul  Modem,  each  in  two  volumes.  He  commenced 
his  connection  with  the  newspaper  press  in  1828  bv  cd- 
j  king  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post.    In  1830  he  con- 
ducted the  North  Briton,  and  in  1832  he  undertook  the 
I  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  A  dvertiser,  in  which  era- 
'  ployment  he  continued  till  June,  1851.  He  contributed 
I  extensively  to  periodicals ;  among  others,  to  the  West- 
minster, Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  Dublin  f'ni- 
remity.  Prater's  Magazine,  the  Church  Review,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  and  Review.    He  was  a 
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member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  being  ruling 
elder  of  the  congregation  of  Trinity  College  Church, 
and  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  elder  for  the  burgh  of  Cullen,  for  three  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  9, 1866.  See  Hardwicke,  A  tmual  Biography,  1856, 
p.  198. 

Crithomancy  (Gr.  rpt£q,  hurley,  and  pavrtia,  divi- 
nation) was  a  species  of  fortune-telling  by  means  of  the 
dough  of  the  barley-meal  cakes  used  in  sacrifice. 

Criticism,  Biblical  We  add  a  few  items  to  the 
account  given  in  vol.  ii : 

The  textual  examination  of  the  New  Test,  in  partic- 
ular has  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  labors  of 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  on  Bible  Revision,  who 
had  necessarily  to  reconsider  the  Greek  text.  Although 
they  have  not  directly  put  forth  any  new  edition,  yet 
the  results  of  their  criticism  have  been  embodied  in  The 
Greek  Testament,  with  the  Reading*  adopted  by  the  Re- 
nters of  the  Authorized  Version  (Oxford,  1881,  12mo), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  mature  and  impar- 
tial fruit  of  the  combined  scholarship  of  the  times,  and 
probably  nearer  the  autograph  than  any  other  text  ex- 
tant. Almost  simultaneous  with  this  appeared  the 
Creek  Testament  prepared  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Ilort 
(Oxford.  1881, 12mo),  which,  with  its  additional  volume 
of  critical  remarks,  has  been  republished  (Harpers,  N.  Y. 
1882  sq.)  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Schaff,  who 
has  aim  added  a  Companion,  consisting  of  illustrative 
matter,  largely  bearing  upon  the  revision. 

Meanwhile  Tregclles  and  Teschendorf  each  lived  just 
long  enough  to  complete  their  valuable  critical  editions, 
and  the  Prolegomena  to  that  of  the  latter  is  in  process 
of  issue  at  Leipsic  (vol.  iii,  pL  1, 1884).  These  nearly 
exhaust  the  elements  of  critical  comparison. 

A  fierce  attack  has  been  made  by  some  scholars,  es- 
pecially opposed  to  Bible  revision,  on  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  productions.  It  has  bem 
claimed  that  they  unnecessarily  depart  from  the  textus 
receptus,  and  unduly  lean  upon  the  few  great  uncial  MS&, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  copies  and  to  the  neglect  of 
the  early  versions.  This  objection  leaves  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  Greek  text  to  be  finally  accepted  has  yet 
been  constructed.  But  these  are  valuable  contributions 
toward  this  final  result,  and  we  may  hope  that  ere  long 
another  Griesbach  will  arise,  capable  of  surveying  the 
whole  field  with  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  and  im- 
partial judgment.  Meanwhile  we  may  rejoice  at  the 
advance  already  made  towards  this  desirable 


See  Reus*,  Bibliotheca  Xori  Testamenti  Gneci  (Bruns- 
wick, 1872),  containing  the  most  complete  list  of  printed 
editions  up  to  that  time;  Hammond,  Outlines  of  Text- 
ual Criticism  (Oxford,  1872,  1876) ;  Mitchell,  Critical 
llatfi->-  ■  ik  (Andover  and  Loud.  1880) ;  Field,  Notes  on 
Select  Passages  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Oxford,  1881, 
giving  gentle  criticisms  of  the  revisers) ;  Burgon,  Aew 
Testament  Revision  (in  the  [Lond.]  Quar.  Rev.OcU  1881, 
Jan.  and  April,  1882;  reprinted  together,  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1883),  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Revision 
Committee;  and  the  exhaustive  monograph  of  Hall, 
Critical  Bibiicpophy  of  the  Gr.  Tat.  published  in  Amer- 
ica (Phila.  1883). 

Crittenden,  Samuel  Worcester,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb. 22, 1824. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he  com- 
menced a  theological  course  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1852,  continuing  it  one  year  at  Princeton, 
and  graduating  at  Union  in  1855.  He  was  ordained 
April  29,  1856,  over  the  Gilead  Presbyterian  Church, 
Carmel,  N.  Y.;  was  pastor  at  Clifton,  S.  I.,  in  1858  and 
1859,  and  subsequently  at  Darby,  Pa.,  from  1862  to  1865, 
until  he  received  the  appointment  of  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 
After  occupying  this  post  five  years,  he  was  financial 
agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in 


1871  and  1872,  and  died  in  that  city  March  2,  1884. 
See  A'.  P.  Observer,  March  6,  1884.    (W.  P.  S.) 

CriveUl  (CreviUi,  or  CriviUi).  Carlo,  a  Vene- 
tian painter,  flourished  from  1450  to  1486,  and  studied 
under  Jacobello  del  Fiore.  He  has  a  tine  altar-piece  at 
the  Osscrvanti,  in  Maccrta;  and  in  San  Sehastiano,  at 
Venice,  two  pictures,  representing  St.  Fabian  and  The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  See  Uoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  a,  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A  rts, 
s.  v. 

CriveULVittorio,  a  Venetian  painter,  probably  a 
brother  of  Carlo,  painted  some  altar-pieces  in  the  church- 
es of  Monte  San  Martino,  and  in  San  Giovanni  at  Ven- 
ice, in  1489  and  1490.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Croatian  Version.    See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Croce,  Santa  vi  Gkrumalkmme  (ItaL  the  lh>ly 
Cross  of  Jerusalem),  is  one  of  the  seven  great  basilicas 
of  Rome.  It  was  founded  by  Constantine  in  331.  It 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of 
relics  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  arc  exhibited  on 
certain  days,  especially  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
for  reverence  and  adoration  of  devotees.  All  who  at- 
tend the  services  at  that  church  on  that  day  arc  enti- 
tled to  certain  indulgences;  and  all  who  share  in  the 
masses  celebrated  are  entitled  to  the  release  of  one  soul 
from  purgatory.  See  Seymour,  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Sec  Basilica. 

Crocefisso  Santissimo  (Ital.  most  holy  crurifx) 
is  a  wooden  cross  at  Naples,  which  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  said  to  have  thanked  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
his  beautiful  and  salutary  writings.  It  belonged  to  the 
church  of  St,  Dominic  the  Great.— Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Crochet,  James,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1817.  He  was  converted  in 
Lewiston,  and  ordained  February,  1846;  for  three  years 
was  pastor  at  North  Yarrm  'tth  aud  Pownal;  preached 
about  a  year  and  a  half  at  Falmouth,  afterwards  went 
to  Buxton,  and  finally  to  Scarborough,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  16, 1854.  See  Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1855,  p.  88. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Crochett.  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  July  15, 1766.  He  was  converted  in 
1791,  licensed  to  preach  in  1792,  ordained  at  Sanborn- 
ton,  Sept.  8,  1794,  and  remained  pastor  there  until  his 
death,  Feb.  11,1833.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crochford,  W.,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Keysoe,  Bedfordshire,  in  1758.   For  many  years 
he  served  as  pastor,  without  charge,  at  Great  Guiding, 
|  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  died  in  August,  1836.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1837,  p.  16.    (J.  C.  S.) 

CrociUB,  Johann  O-eorg,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Casscl,  Jan.  26, 1629.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Groningen,  became  doctor  at  Basle 
in  1656,  fellow  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg  in  1657, 
titular  professor  in  1661,  and  died  July  13,  1674,  leav- 
ing. Be  Satura  Objecto  et  Necessitate  Logices  (Bremen, 
1 C44)  .—Be  Elementis  in  Genere  et  in  Specie  (Cassel,  1647): 
—Be  Anima  Rationale  Ortu  (ibid.  1648,  1649)  Be 
Judxtis  (Groningen,  1650) : — Be  A  ngrlis  (Levden,  1651 ) : 
—Be  Baptismo  (Marburg,  1656)  .-De  Sanctis  (1662)  :— 
Be  Communione  sub  Vtr  aque  (ibid.  1663).  See  Hocfer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Crocius,  Ludwig.  a  Reformed  theologian,  who 
died  at  Bremen,  Dec.  7,  1655,  is  the  author  of  lh>  Ptr- 
severantio  Sanctorum: — I/e  Vera  Rtligione  et  Cathotictt 
Fcclesia  :—Examen  Calvinistarum  Descriptionis  B.  M. 
l/aei  Austriaci; — Assertio  Cvnfessionis  Augustana-: — 
Comm.  in  Titum : — .4 podeixis  Paranetica  ad  Judtros  per 
Orient  Dispersos  de  Messia.  See  Jocher,  Ally 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  192. 

Crookat(t).    See  Crocket. 

Crocker,  Aaahel  B.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
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ter,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  V.,  in  1813.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  College  in  1839;  spent  one  year  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar}' ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy;  was  pastor  at  Gleuville,  N.  Y., 
from  1842  to  1848;  East  Congregational  Church,  N.  Y. 
city,  thereafter  until  his  death  in  1840.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Rrf.  Church  in  A  merica  (3d  ed.),  p.  224. 

Crocker,  Nathan  Bourne,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  llamstable,  Mass*,  July 
4, 1781.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  aud 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  which,  however,  he  anon 
abandoned  for  theology,  and  acted  as  lay  reader  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Providence.  Becoming  deacon  in  1803, 
he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  that  church.  On  account 
of  failing  health  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1804,  but 
resumed  it  Jan.  1, 1808,  and  remained  in  it  until  his 
death,  Oct.  19, 1865.  Dr.  Crocker  was  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island 
during  his  entire  rectorship,  excepting  one  year ;  dep- 
uty to  the  General  Convention  from  1808  to  1862 ;  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
Jan.  1866,  p.  669*. 

Crocker,  Thomas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  in  1786,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  a  very  successful  preacher  in  Wake,  Warren, 
Granville,  and  Franklin  counties.  He  died  Dec  8, 1848. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encychp.  p.  296.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crocker,  William  Goes,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1805.  He 
graduated  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in 
1834,  and  was  ordained  at  Newbury  port,  Sept.  25  of  the 
same  year,  proceeding  at  once  to  Africa,  where  he  arrived 
Aug.  12, 1835.  He  entered  with  great  zeal  into  his  work, 
and  was  a  most  devoted  and  laborious  missionary  for 
seven  years.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Bassa  lan- 
guage  to  writing,  and  prepared  also  a  Bassa  Spell- 
ing 'book,  and  quite  a  number  of  hymns  in  the  same 
tongue.  He  returned  to  the  Uuited  States  in  1842,  re- 
maining a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  re-cmbarkcd  for 
Africa,  and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Feb.  23, 1844, 
but  died  the  next  day.    (J.  C  S.) 

Crocket  (also  written  Crock  at  or  Crockatt) 

is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen: 

1.  James,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1674;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1678;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Caputh  in  1683 ;  continued  in 
1689;  deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1701,  and  re- 
moved to  Morinty.    See  /'<t»fi  EccJes.  Scoticana,  ii,  796. 

2.  Joiix  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1703;  called 
to  the  living  at  Dallas  in  1708,  and  ordained;  and  died 
April  21, 1748.    See  Fasti  Ecclet.  Scoticantr,  iii,  179. 

3.  Jotix  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1739;  called 
to  the  living  at  Parton  in  1743;  ordained  in  1744;  and 
died  July  20,  1760,  aged  forty-fire  years.  See  Fasti 
Kedtm.  Scoticantr,  i,  720. 

4.  -Ions  (3),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1808;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Kirkgunzcon  in  1809,  and  or- 
dained ;  and  died  June  20,  1867,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

He  had  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous intellect,  correct  taste,  a 
wonderfully  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  was  a  good  scholar. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana; 
L687. 

Crockets  (Fr.  croc  =  a 
hook),  projecting  leaves, 
flowers,  or  bunches  of  foli- 
age, used  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  decorate  the  an- 
gles of  spires,  canopies,  pin- 
nacles, etc.;  they  are  also 
frequently  found  on  gables, 
on  the  weather-mouldings 
Southwell  Mlueter,  A.D.18W.  of  doors  and  windows,  and 


Hereford  Cnthedral,  clr. 

UMk 


Kidllngton,  Oxfordshire, 
clr.  13.VJ. 


in  other  similar  situations;  occasionally  they  are  nsed 
among  vertical  mouldings,  as  at  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
where  they  run  up  the  mulliona 
of  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and 
the  sides  of  some  of  the  arches, 
but  they  are  not  employed  in  hor- 
izontal situations.  They  are  used 
in  suites,  and  are  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart :  the  varieties  are 
innumerable.  The  first  instances 
of  crockets  are  to  be  found  late 
in  the  Early  English  style ; 
they  mostly  consist  either  of 
small  leaves  or  rather  long 
stalks,  or  bunches  of  leaves 
curled  back  something  like  the 
head  of  a  bishop's  pastoral 
crook.  Decorated  crockets  vary 
considerably;  the  most  usual 
form  is  that  of  a  broad  leaf 
with  the  edges  attached  to  the 
moulding  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  middle  part  and  point 
raised. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  this 
Choir,  Lincoln  Cathe-  js  the  roost  prevalent  form,  but 
dral,  clr.  1200.        thcy  m  not  Ullfrequeiujy  ,OJld4 

like  flat,  square  leaves, 
which  are  united  with  the 
mouldings  by  the  stalk  and 
one  edge  only.  In  a  few 
instances,  animals  and  fig- 
ures are  used  in  place  of 
crockets,  as  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapeL— Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  6.  v. 

Crookhay,  Gkr- 
tri'DE,  an  English  martyr, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Cath- 
arine's, near  London.  She 
would  not  attend  mass,  and 
closed  her  doors  upon  the 
priests  when  they  came  to 
see  her.  She  was  taken, 
examined,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned;  but  died 
April  13,  1528,  before  the 
time  fixed  for  her  execu- 
tion.   See  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  \  iii,  726. 

Crocota  was  a  dress  of  women  smong  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  more  especially  worn  at 
the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  and  also  by  the  priestesses 

of  Cybele. 

Crocquet-    See  Croquet. 

Cr ocua.  Cornelius,  a  Dutch  theologian  and  schol- 
ar, a  native  of  Amsterdam,  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Latin  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  labored  zealously 
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to  inspire  bis  pupils  with  a  love  for  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion. At  the  age  of  fifty  he  went  to  Rome,  entered  the 
Jesuit  society,  and  died  there  in  1550.  His  principal 
works  are,  Farrago  Sordidorum  Verborvm  (Cologne, 
1520)  x—De  Fide  et  Operibus  (Antwerp,  1681)  x—DUpu- 
tatio  amtra  Anabaptistas  (ibid.  1586)  .—Joseph at  Cat- 
to!  (ibid.  1548)  i—Paradesis  ad  Capescendam  Sententiam 
Josephi  Casti  (ibid.):-/*  Vera  Ecdesia  (Cologne, 
15+8).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*,  a,  v.;  Jocber, 
A  lUftmemte  GeUh  >  ten-  foxtkon,  a,  v. 

does,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  Sept.  22, 1787.  Ordained  deacon 
in  1809,  and  subsequently  a  priest,  he  began  his  labors 
in  the  ministry  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Freehold,  N.  J. ; 
was  thence  transferred  to  Christ  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
and  afterwards  to  Christ  Church,  Middletown.  After  a 
few  mouths  spent  in  New  Brunswick,  he  became  rector 
of  St  Paul's  Church,  Paterson,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  During  the  following  two  years  he  was  in  New- 
ark, and  the  two  years  succeeding  he  assisted  his  father, 
the  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  in  Christ  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  became  rector  of  that  pariah  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  continued  there  for  eight  years.  In 
Keyport  be  founded  and  serve*!  St.  James's  Church  nine 
years,  at  Brown's  Point,  erecting  the  building  on  his 
own  land  and  by  his  own  gifts  and  collections.  He 
finally  made  his*  residence  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where, 
and  in  adjoining  places,  he  was  busily  employed  until 
bis  death,  Aug.  18, 1849.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Her. 
1849,  p.  446. 

Croea,  Robert  B.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Sweedsbor- 
ough,  N.  J,  in  1800.  He  graduated  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.),  and  was  ordained  in  1823. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  rector  of  a  church  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J^  which  he  left  about  the  year  1859, 
and  removed  to  New  York.  He  returned,  however,  in 
1861,  to  New  Brunswick,  still  retaining  his  connection 
with  the  diocese  of  New  York,  without  regular  work; 
in  1866  he  resided  at  Boyd's  Corners,  N.  Y.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Yonkers,  and  died  there,  July 
22,  1878.    See  Prof.  E/nsc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Croft,  Gabriel,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, waa  bom  at  Great  Eccleston,  Lancashire,  Jan.  31, 
1791.  He  entered  Hackney  Academy  in  181 1,  and  about 
three  years  biter  was  ordained  at  Pickering,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  labored  until  1850 ;  afterwards  living  with- 
out charge  at  Ripon,  Eccleston,  Kirkham,  Garstang, 
and  tinallv  at  Preston,  until  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1868. 
See  (Lend.)  Cong.  Year-book,  p.  241. 

Croft,  Sir  Herbert  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  After  be  had  lived  fifty-two  years  as  a  Protes- 
tant he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  went  to  Douay,  ami 
had  an  apartment  in  the  monastery  of  the  English 
Benedictines  as  a  lay  brother  of  the  order.  He  died 
April  10,  1622,  leaving  A  rrjvmenli  to  Show  that  the 
Church  in  Communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  it  the  True 
Church  (1619>  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Croft,  Herbert  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  the  foregoing,  was  born  Oct.  18, 1603,  at  Great  Milton, 
near  Thame,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  in  the  Eng- 
lish college  of  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer'a,  and  at  Oxford ; 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  minister  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  rector  of  Harding,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  August, 


troversy  and  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention. 
He  resigned  his  bishopric  some  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  18,  1691.  He  published  some 
single  Sermons,  and  The  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1688). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer .  A  uihors,  a.  v. 


Croft,  Sir  Herbert  (3),  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  London  in  1751,  and  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in  1782,  succeeded  to 
a  baronetcy  in  1797,  and  died  in  1816.  His  publications 
include,  A  Brother's  Advice  to  his  Sisters  (1776):— 
Love  and  Madness  (1780) :— Fanaticism  and  Treamm 
(eod.): — The  Literary  Fly  (eod.): — and  other  works. 
Sec  Alii  bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  und  A  mer.  A  uthort,  a.  v. 

Croft,  Joel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Phillipstown,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11, 1820. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  soon  after 
entered  the  academy  at  Peekskill;  also  began  a  private 
theological  course;  received  license  to  preach  in  1842, 
and  in  1846  joined  the  New  York  Conference,  of  which 
he  remained  a  worthv  and  acceptable  member  until  his 
decease,  March  27, 1879.  See  Minutes  of  A  mutal  Con- 
ferences, 1879,  p.  28. 

Croft,  Joseph,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Great  Eccleston,  near  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, Jan.  6,  1802.  He  studied  at  Rolherham  College, 
became  pastor  at  Ripon  in  1827,  and  labored  there  with 
eminent  success  for  more  than  forty  years.  After  1868 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  June  20,  1879. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  817. 

Crofts,  Edward,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
waa  bom  near  Stamford  in  1817.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Hoxton  Theological  Institution,  appointed  to  his 
first  circuit  in  1839,  became  a  supernumerary  in  1870, 
and  died  at  Manorbier,  near  Tenby,  July  2, 1873.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1878,  p.  36. 

Crofta,  Henry  Only,  I  >.  I  >.,  an  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Lichfield,  Sept.  8, 1813. 
At  seventeen  he  began  to  preach,  at  twenty-cwo  en- 
tered the  New  Connection  ministry,  and  after  spending 
fuur  vears  in  England,  joined  the  Rev.  J.  Addegman  in 
the  newly  established  mission  in  Canada,  of  which  he 
was  the  general  superintendent  for  ten  years.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1851,  he  travelled  in  nine  of  the  lead- 
ing circuita  with  zeal  and  success.  He  became  a  su- 
pernumerary in  1879,  but  continued  to  preach  as  he 
was  able,  until  his  death  at  Manchester,  Jan.  21,  1880. 
Dr.  Crofts  was  president  of  the  conference  in  1861,  and 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons.  See  Minutes  of 
the  Conference. 

Crofta,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  in  1798.  He  was  converted  when  about  seven- 
teen, entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  labored  in  Jamaica, 
Turk's  Island,  West  Indies  Bermuda  (1830-33),  and 
Harbor  Island,  returned  home  in  1835,  travelled  Eng- 
lish circuits  until  his  retirement  in  185-1,  and  (Bad  at 
Sandbach,  Cheshire,  Dec.  31, 1857.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1858. 

Crofts,  Matthew  Henry,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Upton,  Northamptonshire,  in  1801. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  at  once 
began  to  preach,  notwithstanding  his  defective  educa- 
tion, and  in  1884  became  pastor  in  Ramsey,  Hunting- 
donshire, where  he  remained  until  1862.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Andovcr,  Hants  Co,  and  was  pastor  there  till 
his  death,  Feb.  20,  1856.    See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand- 


1.539,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathe-  ^  P-  46-    <J'  U  *•> 

dral  in  1640  of  Worcester,  and  the  year  after  canon  of  Croggon,  Walter  Okk,  an  English  Wesleyan 
Windsor.  In  1644  he  was  nominated  dean  of  Here-  minister,  was  born  of  Baptist  parents,  at  Penryn,  Corn- 
ford,  to  which  see  he  was  promoted  Dec.  2, 1661.  About  wall.  He  was  converted  in  bis  nineteenth  year,  ami 
1667  be  became,  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  position  1  in  1817  entered  the  ministry ;  was  stationed  successively 
be  held  until  1669.  In  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  in  Cornwall  (1817-22),  at  Charenton,  France  (1823  so.), 
the  Nonconformists  was  at  ita  height,  he  published  a  !  Zantc,  Ionian  Isles  (1827),  Kingswood,  England  (1834), 
piece  entitled  The  Xakrd  Truth,  or  the  True  State  of  and  London,  as  superintendent  of  schools  (1886-49). 

!  He  died  at  Sittingboume,  Kent,  Jan.  30,  1854,  in  the 


the  Primitive  Church  (4to),  which  created  some  con- 
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aixty-thinl  voir  of  bis  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1864;  WtsL  Meth.  Mag.  1833,  p.  241, 
1854,  p.  478. 

Cro'i,  Francois  de,  a  French  Protestant  contro- 
versialist of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  pas- 
tor at  II zes,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  his  treatise  Ijes  Troit  Conformitis 
(1605).    See  iloefer,  Nout.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Cro'i,  Jean  de,  a  Protestant  theologian  and  schol- 
ar, son  of  Francois  Croi,  was  born  at  Uzea.  He  was 
successively  pastor  at  BeYiers  and  Uzea,  and  for  some 
years  professor  in  the  Protestant  Academy  of  Nismcs. 
He  died  at  Uzes,  Aug  31,  1G59,  leaving,  among  other 
works,  Observations  in  qmedam  Origenis,  Jrentei  el  Ter- 
tuUiani  Loca  (Geneva,  1632)  .—In  Xovum  Fttdus  Ob- 
servationes  (ibid.  1646): — La  Viriti  de  la  Religion  Re- 
formie  (1645,  1650) :— Augustin  Suppose  (1656).  See 
Hoefcr,  Xouc.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. ;  Jtkher,  A  llganeines 
Gelehrten-  Lex  ikon,  a.  v. 

Croine  (or  Crone)  is  the  name  of  several  female 
Irish  saints,  of  whom  the  following  arc  the  best  known : 

1.  A  virgin, commemorated  Jan.  27.  She  was  of  the 
race  of  Maine,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and 
was  venerated  at  Cill-croino  (Kilcron)  in  Ui-Maine, 
County  Galway;  but  beyond  this  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. 

There  were  others  of  the  same  name,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Croine,  virgin,  of  Kill-Crony  or 
Kilcroney.  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacanoge,  bar.  Rathdown, 
County  Wicklow,  still  exist  in  the  disused  churchyard. 
At  Jan.  27  the  Mart.  TtdLight  has  the  feast  of  "Croni 
Innse  Locha  Crone  "  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg. 
p.  29;  Colgan,  Acta  Sanctorum,  p.  267  n.;  O'Haulon, 
Irish  Saints,  p.  455,  456 ;  Kelly,  Cat.  of  Irish  Saints, 
p.  xiii). 

2.  Beg  (Little),  of  Tempull-Croine,  virgin,  commem- 
orated July  7,  was  the  daughter  of  Diarmaid,  son  of 
Garvan.  ofthe  race  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages.  She  is  given  as  Crania  by  Colgan, 
among  the  saints  descended  from  Conall  Gulban,  the 
parent-stem  of  St.  Columba,  and  her  church  was  situ- 
ated in  Tyrconnel  (Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p. 
189;  Colgan,  Tr.  Thaum.  p.  480  n.). — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Croiset,  Jkan,  a  French  ascetic  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  bora  at  Marseilles,  was  for  a  long  time  rec- 
tor of  the  House  ofthe  Novitiate  of  Avignon,  and  gov- 
erned it  with  much  regularity  and  mildness.  He  died 
at  Avignon,  Jan.  31,  1738.  His  principal  works  are, 
Vie  de  Marie- Madeleine  de  la  TntnU  (1696)  3 — Pit  de* 
Saints  pour  tons  let  Jours  de  t  Annie  (Lyons,  1723, 
1742) : — ParallUe  des  Maurs  de  ce  Siicle  et  de  la  Mo- 
rale de  Jean  Croiset  (ibid.  1735): — Exercices  de  Piete 
pour  Us  Dimanche*  et  Files  (ibid.  1736, 1747, 1764, 1804; 
also  under  the  title,  Annie  Chriliemw,  Toulouse,  1812): 
— Illusions  du  Citur  (Lyons,  1736,  1748):  —  lleures  et 
Riglements  pour  les  Peusionnaires  Jisuites  (ibid.  1739) : 
—Devotion  au  Sacre  Caur  de  Jitus  Christ  (  Paris, 
1741):  —  Retraite  Spirituelle  pour  un  Jour  de  Chaque 
Mois  (Lyons  1822) :  —  Rittrxions  Chritiennes  (ibid. 
1823)  -.-Meditations.  See  'iloefer,  AW.  Biog.  Cent- 
ral?, s.  T.J  Jochcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 

Croius.    See  CnoT. 

Croix,  Ci«aui>e  La.    See  Lacroix. 

Croix,  Jean  de  la  Saintr,  See  Crcz,  {Saint) 
Juan  it 


Pinner's  Hall,  but  removed  in  1797  to  Founder's  Hall, 
and  died  July  8,  1803.    He  published  the 


the  opening  of  Cheshunt  College,  and  issued  two  other 
works.    See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  294-30 L 

Ci  oil,  Alfred  De  Long,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  in  Berka  County,  Pa.,  June  25, 1838.  He  studied 
at  Kutztown,  at  Reading,  and  at  Freeland  seminary ; 
graduated  in  1862  from  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary; in  1863  was  ordained  by  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  near 
Lykens.  After  several  years  he  united  with  the  Syn- 
od of  East  Pennyslvania,  resigned  his  charge,  organ- 
ized new  congregations  at  Lyons,  Millerstown,  Here- 
ford, and  Pleasautville,  also  acting  as  pastor  at  Mohrs- 
ville  with  extraordinary  success.  He  died  at  Lyons, 
June  19,  1876.    See  Lutheran  Observer,  July  7,  1876. 

Ci  oil,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1767;  was 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Inverbervie  in  1771 ;  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1779;  appointed  to  the  living  there 
in  1780;  ordained  assistant  and  successor,  and  died 
June  8,  1820,  aged  eighty  years.  See 

Cromacius.   See  Chromatics. 
See  CbonAn. 


Cromar,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1820;  presented  to  the  living  at  Oathlaw  in 
1880;  ordained  in  1881 ;  and  died  Nov.  10, 1835,  aged 
forty  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  780. 

Crombach  (or  Crumbach),  Hermann,  a  German 
historian  and  antiquarian  of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born 
at  Cologne  in  1598.  He  taught  in  various  colleges  of 
his  order,  devoted  himself  to  researches  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  country, 
and  died  Feb.  7,  1680,  leaving  Ursula  Vindicata  (Co- 
logne. 1647;  augmented  ed.  1674) :— Primitia  Gentium 
(ibid.  1654):-l'«Va  P.  D.  Jacobi-Marlo  Ilarstii  (ibid. 
1655):  —  Auctarium  Sancta  Ursula  Vindicata;  (ibid. 
1669):— Chronographica  Descriptio  Omnium  Faroe  hia- 
rum  ad  A  rchi-dioceseos  Coloniemis  Hierarchiam  I'erti- 
nentium,  in  the  BiUiotheca  Coloniensis  of  Joseph  Hart- 
zeim  (ibid.  1747).  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v. ;  Jbcher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Isxikon,  a.  v. 


Croker,  Thomas,  an  English  martyr,  was  a  brick- 
layer in  Gloucester,  who  was  burned  May  12,  1556,  for 
his  faithful  adherence  to  Christ.  See  Fox,  Acts  and 
Monuments,  viii,  144. 

Crole,  Anthony,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  born  at  Fettercairn,  Scotland,  in  1740.  He  studied 
at  Trevecca  College,  was  ordained,  in  176C,  pastor  at 
Cumberland  Street,  London;  began  a  new  church  at 


Crombie,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  w  a 
aented  to  the  vicarage  of  Knockbain  in  1592;  trans- 
ferred to  Chanonry  about  1594,  and  to  Rosemarkie  in 
1596;  back  to  Kilmuir  Wester  in  1597,  and  again  to 
Rosemarkie  in  1599  ;  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  1600 
to  visit  the  bounds  of  Murrav ;  and  continued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1630.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana;  iii,  274,  283. 

Crombie,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  first  degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1752; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1757 ;  presented  to  the  living 
at  Lhanbrydc  in  1760;  accepted  a  call  to  Belfast,  but 
resigned  in  1770;  and  died  March  1, 1790,  aged  about 
fifty-eight  years.  He  published  a  Sermon  (  Belfast. 
1781).    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana;  iii,  167,  168. 

Crombie,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1753;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1759;  ordained  in  1761  minister 
of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Wis  beach,  England ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Kirkcudbright  in  1765;  trans- 
ferred to  Spott  in  1769;  and  died  Jan.  6,  1789.  He 
published  77<r  Sours  Perpetual  Progress  towards  Per- 
fection (1768).    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana;  i,  382, 691. 

Cromcruah  (or  Cromernach)  was  one  of  the 

first  idols  of  the  Irish,  and  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
surrounded  by  twelve  brazen  images.  Its  worship  still 
existed  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland. 


Croine,  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran  i 
logians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Carl  Pktrus  Theodor,  was  born  in  1821,  and 
died  Aug.  15,  1874.    He  was  a  strict  Lutheran,  who 
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wrote  and  fought  for  hia  Church.  He  published,  Christ- 1 
ticket  Kit  chen-  und  JJaus- <iesan<jhuch  (2d  ed.  Elberfeld,  | 
1861) : — Gebetbuch  fur  eranyelisch-lutherische  Christen 
(2d  ed.  ibid.  18C0)  :—LXX  V  Pmlmen  nus  dem  hexUgen 
Pmher  ausgetcdhlt  und  gwrdmt  (ibid.  1856 ) -.-Die 
Wohrheit  des  Unions  -  Lutherthums  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Zuchold,  liibL  TheoL  i,  250  aq. 

2.  Fmikdrich  Aim ,i  cm.  was  born  Feb.  21,  1757,  at 
Rehburg;  was  in  1799  superintendent  at  Eimbeck,  in 
1823  at  Jeinsen,  and  died  March  1 , 1825.    lie  published, 

(Uau^erTr^r^  W^hZSSSk  deTfheZ'LLit. 
it,  64. 

3.  Friedricii  Gottijkb,  was  born  in  1775  at  Eim- 
beck, and  died  as  doctor  of  theology  and  superintendent 
at  Luneburg  in  1838.  He  wrote,  l*robtiUu  haud  Proba- 
bitia  (Leyden.1824) : — Beiirage  zur  Erkidrung  des  Neuen 
Ttstament  (Gottingen,  1828) : — Geographisch-historische 
Beschreibung  des  Landes  Syrien  (ibid.  1834).  See  Winer, 
flandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  87,  150 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL 
i,  25L    (B.  P.) 

Cromer,  Giclio  (called  il  Cronui),  a  painter  of 
Ferrara,  was  born  in  1572,  studied  under  Dotnenico 
Mona.  and  died  in  1632.  He  painted  The  Presentation, 
and  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Seals,  at  Ferrara. 
r,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Art*,*,  v. 

See  Ckomciu'ah. 

Cromm,  Adrian,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  was  born  in  1591 
at  Arse  hot,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  died  at  Brussels, 
May  2,  1651.  He  wrote,  Psalmi  Davidii  cum  Compen- 
diosa  Paraphrasi:—Etangeliu  Historic*)  Online  Con- 
cordite  in  Afodutn  IHgesta,  Sec  Andres;,  JiiUtolhccn 
lirlijico •  Alegambe,  Hibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I^exikon,  s.  v.  (B.  1'.) 

Crompton.  Samuel,  an  English  YVesleyan  minis- 
ter, began  his  pastorate  in  1813,  became  a  supernumer- 
ary iu  1847,  and  died  at  Unsworth,  near  Bun-,  July  6, 
1866.   Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1866,  p.  38. 

Cromwell,  James  O.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  began  his  itinerant  life  in  1780;  served  vari- 
ous circuits  in  the  Middle  States,  namely,  Sussex,  1780; 
East  Jersey,  1781;  Fluvanna,  1782;  Pittsylvania,  1788 ; 
Kent,  1784 ;  Port  Base  way,  1785 ;  was  sent  as  missionary 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1786 ;  and  located  in  1793.  Sec  Min- 
utes of'  A  nnual  Conferences,  1780-85 ;  Sprague.  A  muils 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  103;  Stevens  Hist.ofthe  Meth. 
Episc  Church,  ii,  82,  88,  128,  188,  879. 

tee  W.  H  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
a  born  at  Majorville,  N.  EL,  Oct,  23,  1843. 
He  removed  to  Frederickton  in  1862,  where  for  a  few 
years  be  taught  school;  received  license  to  preach  in 
1869;  and  in  1870  joined  the  East  Maine  Conference, 
wherein  he  continued  laborious  until  his  death,  Aug. 
23, 1874.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1 876,  p.  79. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  who  deserves  notice  here  as 
one  of  the  great  politico-religious  characters  of  Great 
Britain,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  April  25, 
1599.  His  father  was  Bobert  Cromwell,  of  a  family 
: >-.-«  ,1  .if  r»  baronetcy,  and  tu*  mother  being  a  daugh 
ter  of  Sir  Richard  Stewart,  efforts  have  often  been 
made  to  show  that  he  was  connected  with  the  royal 
family.  He  is  said,  by  unfriendly  authorities,  to  have 
spent  a  dissolute  and  extravagant  youth,  interrupted  by 
serioos  misgivings,  which  brought  him  at  la»t  to  stern 
self-condemnation,  and  resulted  in  a  Puritanic  piety. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Huntingdon  grammar-school, 
and  was  admitted,  April  22, 1616,  a  commoner  of  Sidney- 
College,  Cambridge;  but  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
.,  in  June,  1617,  be  left  the  university,  and  began  the 
of  law  in  London.  When  twenty-one  years  old 
be  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bourchier,and  thus,  both  by  descent  and  alliance,  he  wan 
a  member  of  the  higher  country-gentleman  class,  or  of 
r,  as  it  would  be  termed  in  other  European 
In  tl»at  age,  however,  refinement  *  as  only 


kept  up  by  attendance 
at  court,  aud  Crom- 
well, who  lived  away 
from  town  and  fol- 
lowed country  pur- 
suit*, became  a  man 
of  rustic  deportment. 
Though  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  brief 
parliament  of  1628,  it 
was  not  till  1640  that 
he  was  known  in  the 
House  of  Commons, 
and  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, who  observed 
his  rise,  has  left  a  cu-  Mjtfk  f  Croniwe|, 
nous  notice  of  his  per-  death, 
sonal  appearance. 

"His  apparel  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor.  His  hat  was 
without  a  hat-band.  Hia  stature  was  of  good  sue ;  hia 
sword  stuck  close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance  swollen 
and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  untunable,  and  his  elo- 
quence full  of  fervor."  He  had  been  for  some  years  es- 
tablishing an  influence  with  the  Puritan  party,  who  fre- 
quented his  house  and  bowed  to  his  strong  judgment. 
He  showed  his  great  business  capacity  in  the  struggle 
of  tbe  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  until  the  parlia- 
ment raised  a  military  force,  to  which  he  brought  a  troop 
of  horse,  that  his  powers  of  organization  and  command 
were  fully  developed.  He  speedily  rose  to  authority  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  and  when  he  was  spe- 
cially exempted  from  the  self-denying  ordinance,  so  that 
he  could  both  deliberate  in  parliament  and  hold  com- 
mand, he  became  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country. 
He  showed  his  eminent  sagacity  in  reconstructing  the 
army,  and  infuaing  into  it  high  spirit  along  with  stern 
discipline.  At  the  battle  of  Naaeby.  in  1645,  it  was  seen, 
in  the  signal  destruction  brought  on  the  well-officered 
royal  army,  bow  effect  ively  he  could  strike  with  the  weap- 
on he  had  constructed.  His  military  policy  throughout 
was  to  despise  secondary  means  and  ends,  but  to  invest 
himself  with  overwhelming  power  and  crush  hia  enemy. 
He  saw  the  large  share  which  artillery  must  bear  in 
warfare,  and  anticipated  modern  generala  in  fostering 
that  destructive  arm.  Hia  repeated  victories  over  the 
royalists,  bis  establishment  of  the  predominance  of  the 
army  over  parliament,  and  of  the  Independents  over 
the  Presbyterians,  his  relentless  exertions  to  bring 
Charles  I  to  the  block,  and  his  dismissal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, are  all  great  eventa  in  the  history  of  the  day, 
which  cannot  be  narrated  with  sufficient  distinctness 
without  much  detail.    In  1649  he  conducted  an  exter- 


minating war  in  Ireland,  instigated  by  the  ferocious 
principle  that  whatever  human  being  opposed  him 
should  be  put  to  death.  In  Scotland,  where  he  saw 
there  were  more  suitable  materials  for  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment he  desired,  he  was  rather  a  pacificator  than  an 
oppressor.  Dec  16, 1653,  he  took  the  title  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  became  virtually  king  of  Britain,  and  one 
who  aubmitted  to  very  little  constitutional  restraint. 
Cromwell  died  Sept.  8,  1658, and  the  revolution  which 
he  had  conducted  speedily  came  to  an  end.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  1661  his  remains 
were  dug  up  and  treated  with  ignominy.  How  far 
he  was  sincere  in  the  religious  convictions  by  which 
he  professed  to  be  led  has  been  matter  of  debate,  and 
modern  writers  have  by  turns  decried  him  as  a  usurp- 
er and  lauded  him  as  a  liberator.  That  he  was  un- 
der powerful  religious  impulses  cannot  be  doubted; 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  by  their 
power  alone,  and  by  no  promptings  of  worldliness,  he  was 
driven  on  in  his  ambitious  career.  He  was  an  enlight- 
ened internal  reformer,  and  established  many  ministerial 
improvements,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  line 
of  public  policy  which  has  made  England 
was  inaugurated  during  his  i 
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Cromwell,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  about  1800,  and  united  with  the  Church 
at  Beckington ;  began  to  preach  in  two  or  three  church- 
es in  Bath,  and  became  pastor  in  Wood  Street;  *ooti 
irds  of  Providence  Chapel,  and  finally  of  Ebene- 
Chapel.  He  died  April  18,  1854.  See  (Loud.) 
Baptist  Handbook,  1855,  p.  47.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cron,  Joseph  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Podersara,  in  Bohemia,  Sept.  29, 1751. 
lie  was  for  some  time  professor  of  polemics  and  dogmat- 
ics at  Prague ;  and  in  182*2  became  doctor  of  theology  and 
capitulary  at  Ossegk,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20, 1826,  leav- 
ing Beit  r  age  zur  MethodikderKirchengeschichte  (Prague, 
1795).  See  Winer, UandbuchdertheoLLU.i,  530.  (B.P.) 

Cron,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Dumfriesshire,  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  sir  P.  A.  Ir- 
ving; licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Menmuir  in  1824;  ordained  in  1825,  and  died 
May  4,  1859.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  843. 

Cronan  (Croman,  or  Chronan)  is  a  very  frequent 
name  in  Irish  hagiologies,  and  has  several  synonyms,  as 
Cuaran,  Mochuaroc,  and  frequently  Mochua,  Cron  and 
Cua  having  in  Irish  the  same  meaning. 

1.  Son  of  Cummaiu,  of  Sliabh  Eibhlinne,  in  Munster, 
commemorated  May  4.  /Enghua  associates  him  wirh 
Siollan  the  deacon.  His  church  was  among  the  Slievc- 
Phelim  mountains,  County  Tipperary  (Todd  and  Reeves, 
Mart.  Deny.  p.  120,  n.,121). 

2.  See  Cuahan. 

3.  Commemorated  Nov.  11,  probably  son  of  Sinell,of 
the  race  of  Coindri,  son  of  Fergus,  of  the  clan  Rudhraidhe. 
Colgan  calls  him  the  brother  of  St.  Beodan,  Baitan,  or 
Mobaoi  (Dec.  18),  Carnan,  etc.,  and  St.  iEnghus  calls 
his  mother  .Siua.  He  died  of  the  Yellow  Plague  in  A.D. 
664  ( Colgan,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  219,  n.« ;  598,  c.  8 ; 
O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  i,  277). 

4.  Son  of  Ualach,  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  commemo- 
rated July  18.    He  died  in  637  or  638. 

5.  Abbot  of  Airdne  (Arran  Isles,  in  Galway  Bay), 
commemorated  March  8,  the  same  day  as  a  Scottish 
saint,  "  Cronan  the  Monk." 

6.  Abbot  of  Benuchar  (Bangor),  680-691,  and  com- 
memorated Nov.  6.  He  is  called  "filius  cucaltuei"= 
u  Mac  Cuchnailne." 

7.  Abbot  of  Cluain-dolcain  (now  Clondalkin,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin),  probably  in  the  8th  century.  His 
father  was  Lughaidh,  of  the  royal  line  of  Erin,  and  his 
mother  was  Carncr  of  Cluain-dasaileach ;  bia  brothers 
were  Banian  (q.  v.),  etc. 

8.  Abbot  and  martyr  of  Glais-mor  (Clash more), 
commemorated  Feb.  10.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  Mcllan,  and  he  lived  among  the  Desii  of  Munster, 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

9.  An  obscure  saint  of  Lismore,  who  died  about  718, 
and  is  commemorated  June  1. 

10.  Abbot  of  Fearrea  (Ferns),  and  perhaps  bishop 
of  Luachoir,  who  died  in  653,  and  is  commemorated 
June  22. 

11.  Priest  of  Maghbile  (now  Moville,  near  Newtown- 
ards,  in  County  Down),  commemorated  Aug.  7,  addressed 
by  pope-elect  John  IV on  the  Paschal  controversy  (Uede, 
Fecks.  Hist,  ii,  c.  19),  in  A.D.  640. 

12.  Of  Roscrca,  commemorated  April  28,  who  nour- 
ished about  A.  I).  625.  He  was  a  native  of  Ely  O'Car- 
rol  in  Munster,  his  father  being  Odran,  of  that  sept,  and 
his  mother  Coemri,  of  the  sept  of  Corcobaschin,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  west  of  the  present  County  Clare.  Tak- 
ing with  him  his  maternal  cousin  St.  Mobai,  he  spent 
some  years  traversing  Connaught,  and  then,  returning 
to  his  native  province,  built  a  cell  near  Loch  Crco,  at  a 
place  called  Seanross,  now  Corbally  (O'Donovan,  Four 
Masters,  i,  412  n.).  As  this  place  was  so  secluded  (de- 
aertus  et  avius)  St.  Cronan  afterwards  left  it,  and  built 
his  great  church  by  the  highway  at  Hose  re  a,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  where  he  had  one  of  the  most  fa- 

echools  in  Ireland.    There,  in  piety  and  works 


that  make  for  peace  with  God  and  man,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  the  honored  friend  of  Fingen, 
king  of  Munster,  and  the  willing  advocate  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

13.  Of  Tuaim-greine  (now  Tomgraney,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Tulla,  County  Clare),  commemorated  Oct. 
19.  This  saiut  appears  twice  in  the  Marl.  Dontg.,  first 
in  the  original  hand  at  Oct.  19;  and  next  in  the  second 
hand,  on  the  authority  of  Mar.  O'Gorman,  at  Nor.  1. 
Among  the  saints  of  the  family  of  St.  Colman  of  Kil- 
macduach  (Feb.  8),  or  house  of  the  Hy-Fiachrach,  Col- 
gan gives  "  St.  Cronan,  son  of  iEngus,  son  of  Corbmac, 
etc.,  Feb.  20  or  Oct.  19;"  and  Mart.  Doneg.  at  Feb.  20 
also  mentions  that  there  is  a  Crotian  with  this  pedigree 
(Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart.  Doneg.  p.  55, 279, 298 ;  Colgan, 
A  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  248,  c.  2). 

14.  "Beg"  of  iEndruim  (Nendnim),  bishop,  com- 
memorated Jan.  7.  His  name  appears  third  among  the 
bishops  of  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  whom, 
with  priests  and  others,  pope  John  IV,  when  yet  but 
jiope-elect,  A. D.  640,  addressed  the  famous  letter  on  the 
Paschal  question  and  the  Pelagian  heresy  (see  No.  1 1 
above).  The  Irish  Annals  generally  place  his  death  in 
A.D  642,  and  the  Ann.  Tigh^  perhaps  more  accurately, 
in  A.D.643 ;  but  Lanigan  {Fed.  Hist.of  Ireland,  ii,  412) 
is  mistaken  in  calling  him  "  bishop  of  Antrim  "  (Reeves, 
Fed.  Ant.  p.  10,  n.,  63,  n.,  148-150, 187-197;  O'Hanlun, 
Irish  Saints,  i,  95,  96). 

There  is  another  Cronan  Beg,  who,  however,  is  usu- 
ally known  as  Cron  beg  (q.  v.). 

15.  "Claircnech"  (i.  e.  Jlat-faced),  commemorated 
Jan.  29.  Under  Scighin  it  is  stated  "  the  three  Claire- 
nechs  were  Cronan,  Baeitbin,  and  Seighin."  —  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biag.  s.  v. 

Cronanus.   See  Mochua. 

Cronbeg,  an  Irish  saint,  abbot  of  Cluain-mic-nnis 
(Clonmscnoise),  is  commemorated  April  6.  According 
to  Tighernach,  he  succeeded  Forcren  in  686,  and  died 
A.D.  694,  but  the  other  Annals  place  the  dates  rather 
earlier.  He  is  also  designated  by  the  double  diminutive 
Cron-anbeg  (Cmnan-beg).  Sec  Todd  and  Reeves,  Mart. 
Doneg.  p.  97 ;  O'Conor,  Rer.  Bib.  Script,  ii,  214, 217  ;  iv, 

65;  O'Donovan,  four  Masters,  i,  291, 297  Smith,  Diet. 

of  Christ.  liiog.  s.  v. 

Crone.   Sec  Ckoink. 

Cronin,  Jons  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  about  1813.  He  was 
converted  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1837  entered  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  wherein  he  labored  until  his  death, 
Oct.  3, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conferences,  1846, 
p.  9. 

Cronlua  is  the  name  of  two  early  Christians: 

1.  An  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  Athanasius  to 
Tyre,  and  signed  his  letter  to  the  church  of  that  place 
(At ban.  ad  Constant,  i,  797) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
bishop  of  Mctolc  in  the  list  given  by  Mcktius  (ibid. 
789). 

2.  A  presbyter  and  solitary,  visited  by  Palladius  A.D. 
894  (who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  llelenopolis  in  Bi- 
thynia),  and  about  the  same  time  by  Petronius  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  canonized).  He  was  a 
disciple  and  interpreter  to  St.  Anthony,  and  lived  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt.  He  was  canonized  (Pallod.  Hist. 
I.aus.  cap.  7,  §  718;  De  Vilis  Patrum,  vii,  cap.  19.  ap. 
Migne,  Patrol  Lut.  lxxiii,  1041,  1122,  1126;  Ceillier, 
vii,  485;  x,  161).— Smith,  />icf.  of  Christ.  Biog.  %.  v. 

Crook,  Enoch,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  w  as 
born  at  Bath,  Dec  11, 1797.  He  was  converted  at  eigh- 
teen years  of  age ;  studied  at  Bradford  Academy ;  was 
ordained  March  11,  1828,  at  Crewkerne,  Somersetshire, 
and  in  1834  went  to  Batterers,  where  he  continued  as 
pastor  until  his  death,  June  28, 1837.  See  Fm/lish  Bap. 
list  Magazine,  1837,  p.  881-384  ;  (Load.)  Baptist  Ha 
book,  1838,  p.  22.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crook,  John  (I),  an  EnglUh  minister  of  the 
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<  it ;  v  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1617. 
After  being  a  justice  of  tbe  peace,  he  joined  the 
Friends  about  1654;  presched  in  Bedfordshire  and  the 
neighboring  counties;  suffered  imprisonment  in  Lon- 
don, Huntingdon,  Aylesbury,  and  Ipswich ;  afterwards 
itinerated  in  Hertfordshire,  snd  died  Feb.  26, 1699.  See 
Friends'  Library,  xiii,  202, 292 ;  Evans,  Piety  Promoted, 
i,  169.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crook,  John  (2),  an  English  Weslevan  minister, 
was  born  near  Leigh,  Lancashire,  in  1742.  He  entered 
the  army  and  was  converted  while  quartered  at  Limer- 
ick; afterwards  became  a  class-leader  in  Liverpool,  and 
tbe  society  there  sent  him,  in  1775,  as  a  missionary  to 
tbe  Isle  of  Man,  whose  inhabitants  were  in  a  heathen- 
ish state  of  immorality.  Amid  discouragement  and 
persecution  he  planted  Methodism  in  that  island,  and 
in  1782  was  appointed  to  the  Lisbiirn  Circuit,  in  counties 
Down  and  Antrim,  and  thereafter  labored  in  Ireland, 
except  another  term  of  service  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  from 
1786  to  1788,  and  179H.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  preached  in  England.  He  died  at  Scarborough, 
Dec  27,  1806.    See  Wesl.  .\feth.  Mag.  1808,  p.  3,  etc. ; 


to/ the  British  Conference,  1806;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  Meth.  ii,  825;  iii,  202;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesl  Mtth. 
i,  891,  451 ;  ii,  429 ;  Rosser,  Hist,  of  WesL  Meth.  in  the 
Isk  of  Man  (Lond.  1849),  p.  48  sq. 

Crook,  John  David  Weaver,  a  minister  of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Orange- 
burg District,  S.  C,  Oct.  6, 1820.  He  joined  the  Church 
when  about  twenty-two,  labored  several  years  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  in  1851  was  admitted  into  the  South  Car- 
olina Conference.  He  died  Mav  1, 1866.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1866, 
p.  20. 

Crook,  Robert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  about  1770.  He  was  converted  in  1789 ; 
studied  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reader  at  Taunton ;  settled 
at  Kingabridge,  Devonshire ;  afterwards  removed  to 
Newton  Abbot,  where  he  remsined  pastor  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  resigned  in  1835,  and  removed  to 
Chudleigb,  where  he  died,  May  10, 1850.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1850,  p.  94. 

Crook,  William  (1),  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Irish 
Methodism, was  born  at  Caby stow n, County  Fermansgh, 
December,  1784.  He  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
1804;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1851;  resided  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  died  in  tbe  former  city,  May 

4,  1862,  being  at  the  time  senior  minister  in  the  Irish 
Conference.  Mr.  Crook  published  a  pamphlet  in  1823, 
entitled,  A  Few  Plain  Proofs  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  Calrimstic.  See  Memorials  of  Rev.  Wm.  Crook 
(Lond.  and  Dublin,  1868),  by  his  son,  Rev.  Wm.  Crook ; 
Minutes  of  the  Hrilish  Conference,  1862,  p.  36. 

Crook.  William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Chester  District, 

5.  C.  in  1805.  He  was  converted  in  1821,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1825;  admitted  into  the  South  Carolina 
Conference;  and  died  Nov.  26,  1867.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1867, 
p.  113. 

Crooke, George  Alexander,  D.D.,  D.C.L*,  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1854,  and  presbyter  in  1855.  About  1858  he  resided  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the  following  year  was  made  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lewes,  Del ;'  in  I860,  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  continuing 
until  1864.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  his  for- 
mer parish,  in  Lewes,  and  remained  until  1867,  when  he 
became  assistant  minister  in  St.  James's  Parish,  Phila- 
delphia. Subsequently  he  resided  several  years  in  that 
city,  without  charge,  and  died  there,  April  1*8, 1877.  See 
Pro*.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1878,  p.  168. 

Crooker,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
born  in  North  Devon,  England,  in  October, 
XII.-M 


1808.  He  was  converted  in  1833 ;  went  to  his  first  cir- 
cuit, Ringsash,  in  1840,  but  left  in  discouragement.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Chard,  where 
scores  of  conversions  cheered  him.  After  twenty-two 
years  of  effective  work  he  settled  at  Dunster,  Somerset, 
where  he  died,  May  1, 1881.  See  Minutes  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Bible  Christian*. 

Crookes,  William  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took 
his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1619;  was  license*! 
to  preach  in  1625 ;  became  assistant  minister  at  Leswalt 
in  1631;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Kilmaurs  in 
1638;  continued  in  1660;  went  to  Ireland;  was  minis- 
ter at  Bally kclly,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  remove, 
and  had  assistance  in  money  from  the  kirk  session  at 
Torpbichen  in  1659,  and  charitv  in  1662.  He  died  in 
1697,  aged  about  ninety  years. "  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticuna!,  ii,  178. 

Crookes,  William  (2),  an  English  Weslevan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Barlborough,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  18, 1803. 
He  was  converted  when  seventeen  ;  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1825  ;  was  appointed  to  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  in  1827; 
returned  home  after  eleven  years  of  successful  labor,  and 
exercised  his  ministry  in  Englsnd  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1871,  first  at  Mer- 
thyT-Tydvil,  afterwards  in  Chesterfield;  and  died  at 
Old  Whittington,  Chesterfield,  May  9, 1879.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1879,  p.  88. 

Crooks,  David,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  March  12, 1820.  He  stud- 
ied at  Mercersburg,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  the  classis  of 
Zion  in  1888;  subsequently  went  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  at  Davidson ;  and, 
after  some  years,  removed  to  Lincoln,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  24,  1859.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref 
Church,  iv,  317-820.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Crooks,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Glasgow  University  in  1643 ;  was  called  to  the 
living  at  New  Luce  in  1646;  admitted  in  1647;  trans- 
ferred to  Ballautrae  in  1658;  and  died  after  Feb.  16, 
1661.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  ScoHcuna,  i,  753,  767. 

Crooks,  John  Conrad,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church  South. 


in 


County,  K  v.,  about  1824.  He  was  converted  in  ear- 
ly life;  entered  tbe  local  ministry  in  1855;  acquired 
a  good  education;  devoted  several  years  to  school- 
teaching;  and  in  1866  united  with  the  Western  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with  unsurpassed 
acceptabilitv  and  success  till  his  death,  March  2, 1876. 
See  Minutes'  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1875,  p.  15. 

Crookshank  Wiluaji,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian minister,  took  his  first  degree  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities ;  went  to  London,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  Swallow  Street,  in  January,  1784. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  in  1767  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  Church,  removed  into  the  country,  and 
died  July  28, 1769,  when  more  than  seventy  years  old. 
In  1749  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  The  History  of 
the  State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  He  also  published  an 
English  translation  of  Witsius  on  the  Covenants,  and  five 
separate  Sermons.  See  \\  ilson,  IHssenting  Churches,  iv, 
46 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  a.  v. 
Crookshanke,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
to  preach  in  1624 ;  appointed  assistant  to  his 
father-in-law  in  1625;  called  to  the  living  at  Redgor- 
ton  in  1626,  and  ordained;  joined  the  Protestors  in 
1651 ;  continued  in  March,  1661 ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  slain  at  Pentland."  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
ii,  656. 

Croom,  M.  G.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  1820.  He  was  converted  when  quite  young, 
and  waa  first  a  member  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church. 
In  1871  he  joined  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  in 
which  he  served  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  his 
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death,  at  Wilmington,  March  17,  1881.    See  Minute 

of  A  unual  Conference*,  1882,  p.  72. 

Crop  is  a  name  for  the  top  or  finial  of  a  pyx  (q.  v.). 

Croquet  (or  Crocquet),  Asuiik,  a  French  Do- 
minican, was  born  at  Douay,  and  was  first  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Ilasnon.  lie  was  doctor  of  theology,  and 
died  in  1580,  leaving,  Conunentarius  in  Epistolam  Puuli 
ad  Romanos  (Douay,  1577):  —  Enarratiu  Epitfola  ad 
Ilebrao*  (ibid.  1578):  —  Catechete*  Chrittianu*  (ibid. 
1575;  Lyons,  1593):  —  Paraphratis  tice  Condone*  in 
Septem  I'talmo*  PoenitentiuU*  (Douay,  1579).  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  a,  v.;  Jocbcr,  Allgemeine*  Ge- 
lehrtcn-Lcxihm,  a.  v. 

Croabie,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  born  at 
Merkland,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1804 ;  presented  to 
the  living  at  Buittle  in  1807;  ordained  in  1808;  and 
died  Dec.  8,  1847,  aged  seventy  years.  See  Fatti  Ec- 
cle*.  Scoticana,  i,  704. 

Croabie,  John  Geddea,  A.M.,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, was  called  to  Birmingham  in  1824 ;  ordained  by 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery  in  1825;  resigned  his  English 
charge  in  1820;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Fen- 
wick  in  1828:  resigned  in  1830,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  left  the  Scotch  Church.  He 
died  June  16, 1838.  See  Fa$ti  Ecde*.  Scoticana,  ii,  170. 

Croabie,  William  Glendonwyne,  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1828;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829;  appointed  to  the 
living  at  Part  on  the  same  year;  ordained  in  1830;  and 
died  March  18, 1845,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  See  Fatti 
Eccle*.  Scoticana,  i,  720. 

Crosby,  Benjamin,  an  English  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1831,  anil  died 
April  24,  1837,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  See  Minutet 
of  the  BriiUh  Conference,  1837. 

Croaby,  Daniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hnmpden,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1799.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1823,  and  completed  his  theolog- 
ical course  at  Andover  in  1826;  became  pastor  at  Con- 
way in  1827,  and  of  Winthrop  Church,  Charleatown,  in 
1833;  in  184*2  entered  upon  the  editorial  duties  at  the 
Mission  House  in  Boston,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1843.  He 
published  a  small  work  on  the  Character  of  Chritt,  and 
several  Sermon*.  See  Sprague,  Annul*  of  the  Amcr. 
Pulpit,  iv,  822. 

Croaby,  Jewett  Vernon,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Staunton,  Va..  July  8,  1816.  He  grad- 
uated from  Hampdcn-Sidncy  College  in  1837,  taught 
for  a  time,  spent  one  year  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Virginia,  then  became  stated  supply  at  Manning's 
Neck,  N  .  C,  and  Jerusalem,  Vs.,  in  1843;  was  ordained 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover,  Sept. 
23  of  the  same  year;  preached  at  Southampton  and 
Smithtield,  Va.,  until  1847;  aftcrwanls  at  Bardstown, 
Ky. ;  from  1848  to  1860  was  pastor  of  that  church,  at 
the  same  time  being  principal  of  the  female  academy 
there;  stated  supply  at  Midway  and  Clear  Creek  until 
1864;  was  also  principal  of  Hose  Hill  Female  Acad- 
emy :  thereafter  stated  supply  and  principal  of  the  fe- 
male academv  at  Bardstown.  until  his  death,  Nov.  14, 
1877.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p. 
186. 

Croaby,  John  (l),an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  nt  Whitby  in  1755.  He  was  converted  in 
1774,  under  the  preaching  of  a  Church  of  England  min- 
ister, and  in  1788  Wesley  appointed  him  to  a  circuit. 
He  labored  with  great  success  for  twenty-eight  years, 
travelling  eighteen  circuits,  finally  settled  at  Bolton  as 
a  supernumerary,  and  died  there,  March  29, 1816.  Sec 
Wetl.  Meth.  Mag.  1819,  p.  3;  Minute*  of  the  British 
Conference,  1816. 

Croaby,  John  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1808.  He  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1823;  taught  for  a  vear  in  Hallo- 


well;  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1827,  and,  June  11, 1828,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Ca*- 
tine;  resigned  in  1831 ;  labored  for  a  year  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society ; 
then  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  subsequently  to  Bar- 
badoea,  where  he  died,  May  26, 1833.  See  History  of 
Bowdoin  College,  p.  261,  262;  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover 
Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  74.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Croaby,  John  (3),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Powis  llous?,  near  Kirbythorpe,  Westmore- 
land, Aug.  9, 1804.  He  was  converted  in  1819 ;  in  1829 
was  sent  to  Penrith  as  supply;  the  following  year  to 
Appleby,  and  in  1831  to  Kendal,  where  he  died,  Jan.  8, 
1832.  *Scc  Wetl.  Meth.  Mag.  1884,  p.  493;  Minute*  of 
the  Britith  Conference,  1832,  p.  111. 

Croaby,  Joahua,  A.M.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  ordained  pastor  in  Entield,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 1789,  and 
died  in  1838.  See  Sprague,  Atmal*  of  the  Amer.  Put- 
pit,  ii,  142. 

Croaby,  Stephen,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Thompson,  Coffli.,  about  1795.  He  entered 
Brown  University,  but  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1816  or  1817;  pursued  his  theu- 
logical  studies  there  under  president  NoU;  in  June, 
1819,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  dis- 
missed May  81,  1825.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  in 
Kast  Granby,  Conn. ;  next  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  and  finally  in  or  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
died  in  1839.    See  But.  of  Spencer,  p.  100.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Croaby,  Thomaa  (1),  an  English  Baptist  histo- 
rian, was  born  about  1700.  For  some  time  he  was  at 
the  head  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  boys. 
He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  which  Dr.  Gill  was 
pastor.  His  great  work  was  his  History  of  English 
l1apti*t*,from  the  Reformation  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  George  I  (Lond.  1738-40,  4  vols.  8vo).  See 
Hayncs,  Baptitt  Cyclop,  p.  168.    (J.  C  S.) 

Croaby,  Thomaa  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist miuistcr,  was  born  at  Stockwith,  March  25,  1816. 
He  was  converted  at  eighteen,  received  into  the  minis- 
try in  1842,  and  died  at  Haslingden,  June  28, 1875.  See 
Minute*  of  the  British  Conference,  1875,  p.  28. 

Croadalo,  John,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  rector  for  many  years  in  Newtown,  Md„ 
and  also  of  Pocomoke  and  Coventry  parishes.  He  died 
at  Newtown,  March  11, 1878.  See  Prot.  Epitc  Alma- 
nac, 1879,  p.  108. 

Croaer,  John  P.,  a  distinguished  Baptist  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  that  part  of  Springfield  now  called 
West  Dale,  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  13. 1793.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  twenty-eight  commenced  the 
struggle  of  life,  which  eventuated  in  a  career  of  great 
success  in  business.  Mr.  Croser's  interest  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  early  developed  itself,  and  was  exhib- 
ited in  labors  and  contributions  to  the  Bible  and  tract 
societies,  tho  tettu>erance  and  anti-slavery  causes,  for- 
eign missions,  and  es|tecially  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  subscribed  liberally  in  aid  of  the  Lewisburg  Uni- 
versity, gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  for  a  Sunday-school  Libra- 
ry Fund,  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  books 
for  poor  ministers.  As  wealth  increased,  so  did  his 
l>encvolence  grow  more  expansive,  and  his  donations 
flowed  in  a  steady  stream  in  every  direction.  He  died 
March  11.  1866.  He  perpetuates  his  memory  through 
the  fifty-  thousand  -dollar  memorial  fund  for  missioas 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  country,  and  through 
the  theological  institution  at  Upland,  Pa.,  which  bears 
his  name.  See  Dr.  J.  Wheaton  Smith's  Life  of  J.  P. 
Croter.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Croaier,  BaMVKL  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  in  1812.  He  was  con- 
verted nt  the  age  of  twenty;  soon  after  received  license 
to  preach ;  in  1851  was  admitted  into  the  Black  River 
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Conference ;  became  a  superannuate  in  1868,  and  died 
tt  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Dec  81, 1870.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Ccmfrrences,  1871,  p.  128. 

Cross.  The  statement  of  Bede  relating  to  the 
four  kinds  of  wood  of  which  the  cross  of  Christ  wad 
rosde — the  upright  of  cypress,  the  cross-piece  of  cedar, 
the  head-piece  of  fir,  and  the  foot-support 
parts  from  the  Eastern 
tradition,  which  sub- 
stitutesolive  and  palm 
for  the  two  latter  va- 
rieties of  wood.  See 
Cross,  Christ's. 

The  private  use  of 
crosses,  or  representa- 
tions of  the  cross,  is 
highly  uncertain  be- 
fore Constantinc, 
Martigny  re- 
to  Perret  for  cer- 
tain stones,  apparent- 
ly belonging  to  ring*, 
on  which  the  cross  is 


appear  to  be  of  date 

prior  to  Coustan tine.  It  seems  probable  that  the  use  of 
the  monogram  prevailed  before  and  during  his  time,  with 
sacrificial  meaning  attaching  more  and  more  to  the  cruci- 
form in  the  Christian  mind.  See  Monogram  op  Christ. 

The  following  engravings  illustrate  the  various  forms 
which  this  symbol  of  Christianity  assumed  in  early 
See  Crucifix;  Inscriptions. 


U).A. 

(iic) 


Cross  on  a  Single  Tomb  In  the  Calllxtlne  Catacomb. 

The  term  "station-cross"  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
military  term  siatio,  and  applied  to  a  large  cross  on  the 
chief  altar,  or  in  some  principal  part  of  a  church,  but 

T occasionally  removed  or  carried  in 
procession  to  another  spot,  and  then 
constituting  a  special  place  of  prayer. 
Processional  crosses  may  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  the  Labarum  in  Constan- 
tine's  army,  and  also  to  his  substitu- 
tion of  the  cross  for  the  dragon,  or 
placing  it  above  the  dragon  on  stand- 
ards of  cohorts,  etc.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Anchor-Cross.     Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.    See  Station. 

CROSS,  as  an  architectural  ornament  in  churches 
sod  religions  edifice?,  was  almost  always  placed  upon 
the  points  of  the  gables,  the 
U>rm  vary  ing  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  ar- 
chitecture and  the  character 
of  the  building;  many  of  these 
crosses  are  extremely  elegant 

very  frequently  carved  on 
srravestones,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  various  ways  among 
the  decorations  of  churches. 

A  small  cross  (which  was 
often  a  crucifix)  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  was  usu- 
ally of  a  costly  material,  and 
sometimes  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate workmanship,  enriched  Wannington,  Northants, 
with  jewels;  crosses  were  also  A  D.  1SC0. 


carried  in 
long  staves. 

A  large  cross  with  the  figure  at- 
tached, called  the  rood,  was  placed 
over  the  main  entrance  of  the  chan- 
cel in  every  church. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in 
Great  Britain,  as  it  still  is  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  to  erect  crosses  in 
cemeteries,  by  the  road-side,  and  in 
the  market-places  and  open  spaces  in 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  numer- 
ous examples  remain,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  the  market  crosses, 
most  of  them  are  greatly  defaced  i  those  in 
and  by  the  way-side  were  generally  simple  structures, 
raised  on  a  few  steps,  consisting  of  a  tall  shaft,  with 
sometimes  a  few  mouldings  to  form  a  base,  and  a  cross 
on  the  top;  in  some  instances  they  had  small  niches  or 
other  ornaments  round  the  top  of  the  shaft,  below  the 
cross;  the  village  crosses  appear  generally  to  have  been 
of  the  same  simple  description,  but  sometimes  they 
were  more  important  erections.  Market  crosses  were 
usually  polygonal  buildings  with  an  open  archway  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  vaulted  within,  Urge  enough  to 


Churchyard  Crow,  Wnterperry,  clr.  18*0. 

these  good  examples  remain  at  Malmesbury,  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  Glastonbury,  etc  Crosses  were  also  erected 
\  in  commemoration  of  remarkable  occurrences,  of  which 
Queen  Eleanor's  crosses  are  beautiful  examples ;  these 
are  memorials  of  the  places  st  which  her  corpse  rested 
each  night  on  its  journey  to  Westminster  for  interment. 

The  cross  was  a  favorite  form  for  the  plan  of  churches, 
and  great  numbers  are  built  in  this  shape,  the  West- 
era  churches  mostly  following  the  Latin  form  of  cross, 
the  Byzantine  churches  following  the  Greek  form,  i.  e. 
with  the  chancel,  nave,  and  two  transepts  all  of  equal 
length.— Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  a.  v. 

CROSS  op  Absolution  was  a  metal  cross,  inscribed 
with  a  papal  absolution,  buried  in  graves.  Specimens 
have  been  found  at  Meaux,  Mayence,  Pcrigueux,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmund's.  One  of  a  bishop,  cir.  1088,  is  pre- 
served at  Chichester. 

CROSS,  Adoration  of.  See  Adoration  of  thk 
Cross. 

CROSS,  Apparition  of  the,  at  Jerusalem,  about 
the  third  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  time  of  Constantius. 
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in  the  year  346,  is  commemorated  May  7  in  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Ethiopic  calendars. 

CROSS  or  Bockdart  (Wayside,  and  Sanctu- 
ary). Crosses  engraved  on  boundary  stones  are  men- 
tioned as  early  as  807;  and  standing  crosses  for  the 
same  purposes  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  old  Eng- 
lish cartularies.  Near  Hereford  there  is  a  good  exam- 
ple, of  the  14th  century.  At  Bury  and  Beverley,  the 
whole  precinct  was  distinguished  at  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  by  tall  crosses.  In  Cornwall  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  crosses  are  very  common;  in  the  former 
region  they  sometimes  have  a  rounded  head.  One  at 
Toweduack  has  a  curious  double -incised  cross,  like  a 
patriarchal  cross,  which  may  mark  the  boundary  of  a 
religious  house.  St.  Burian's  has  a  church-yard  cross 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century;  and  at  a  little  distance  a 
sanctuary  cross,  with  a  crucifix.  At  Battel,  as  late  as 
the  17th  century,  the  boundaries  were  marked  by  watch 
crosses.  There  is  a  wayside  cross,  of  the  14th  century, 
in  Burleigh  Park. 

CROSS  op  Calvart  is  a  cross  on  three  stop*. 
These  steps  are  said  by  some  writers  to  signify  the 
three  theological  virtues — faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

CROSS  of  Consecration.    See  Consecration 


Spanish  Example  of  a  Cross 


la 


CROSS  Crorsi.i  i  is  a  cross  with  equal  arms,  each 
of  the  ends  of  which  is  termitiated  by  another  cross. 

CROSS,  Greek,  a  cross  in  which  the  vertical  and 


CROSS,  Incensino  the,  is  a  ceremony  by  which  all 
crosses  to  be  erected  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in 
public  places,  high-roads,  and  cross-ways,  as  well  as  on 
the  tops  of  chapel*,  are  prepared  previous  to  erection. 
Candles  are  first  lighted  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  after 
which  the  celebrant  sits  down  before  it  and  delivers  a 
discourse  to  the  people  on  its  manifold  virtues.  Then 
he  sprinkles  the  cross  with  holy  water,  and  afterwards 
with  incense,  and  at  the  close  of  this  ceremony  candles 
are  set  upon  the  top  of  each  arm  of  the  cross.— Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

CROSS,  Latin,  is  a  cross  the  transverse  beam  of 
which  is  placed  at  one-third  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  perpeudicular  portion. 

CROSS  or  Malta  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  the 
badge  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  The  points  are  said  to 
symbolize  the  eight  beatitudes  (Matt.  vi). 

CROSS,  Market,  i-*  an  erection  of  stone,  commonly 
vaulted,  supported  on  four  or  more  pillars,  and  entered 
by  arched  ajiertnres  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  usually  built  in  the  centre  of  the  cross-streets, 
for  the  shelter  of  persons  attending  market.  Many 
curious  and  remarkable  ancient  specimens  exist ;  c.  g. 
at  Glastonbury,  Chichester,  Malmcsbury,  and  Winches- 
ter.   All  these  are  of  Pointed  architecture. 

CROSS,  Mkmoriai,  was  a  beautiful  structure  of 
stone,  erected  near  Durham,  in  memory  of  the  victory 
of  the  Hed  Hills,  and  called  Neville's  Cross,  while  an 
humbler  crucifix  of  wood  marks  the  spot  on  which  the 
monks  had  stood,  praying  for  the  rout  of  the  Scots. 

CROSS,  Ordeal,  or  the,  is  a  mode  of  trial  anciently 
practiced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  accused  per- 
son brought  eleven  compurgators  to  swear  to  his  inno- 
cence. Two  pieces  of  wood,  on  one  of  which  the  cross 
was  delineated,  were  placed  under  a  cover,  and  he  was 
to  choose  one  of  these.  If  be  took  the  one  with  the 
cross,  he  was  regarded  as  innocent ;  if  the  other,  guiltv. 
This  species  of  ordeal  was  abolished  about  A.D.  820,  as 
exposing  the  sacred  symbol  to  profanation.— Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

CROSS,  Papal,  is  a  cross  with  three  transverse 
beams,  the  upper  one  less  wide  than  the  second,  and 
the  second  less  wide  than  the  third. 


ford.    St.  Oswald 
of  Worcester. 

CROSS  op  Prelates  (or 
Crosier).  Of  this  episco- 
pal emblem  we  give  the  fol. 
lowing  additional  particulars 
from  Walcott,  Sue.  A  rchttoL 
a>  y.  : 

"It  reminded  bishops  of 
their  duty,  as  the  pastoral 
staff  was  for  the  direction  of 
the  laity.   The  archleplsco- 

Sl  cross  of  Canterbury  was 
languished  from  the  pro- 
cessional cross  (which  had 
but  one)  by  two  crucifixes, 
behind  and  before.  The 
double-crossed  patriarchal 
cross,  so  called,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  scroll,  was 
ufed  in  Greece,  but  In  the 
West  is  merely  a  convention- 
al and  arbitrary  invent  i  on  of 
painters  (It  resembles,  how- 
ever, the  cross  of  Lorraine) ; 
and  the  triple-barred  cross 
of  the  nope  is  equally  mod- 
ern ana  unauthorized.  The 
cross  was  carried  by  a  sub- 
deacou  in  froul  of  pope  Leo 
IV,  when  he  rode  on  horse- 
back, according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors.  The 
archbishop  or  Ravenua  wns 
allowed  to  have  his  cross 
borne  before  him  throughout 
his  province,  and  within  three 
mile*  of  Rome.  Angustiuceu- 
tered Canterbury  with  across 
borne  before  him  ;  Thoma*  a 
Hecket  was  preceded  by  his 
silver  cross;  and  St.  Anwlm 
refused  to  allow  the  archbish- 
op of  Dublin  such  a  privilege 
in  England;  while  archbish- 
op Peckham,  In  1279,  excom- 
municated all  persons  selling 
victuals  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  If  the  latter  persisted 
iu  haviug  his  crosier  carried 
in  state  within  the  province 
of  Canterbury.  After  the  0th 
century,  legates  apostolic 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
distinction:  and  in  the  18th 
century  it  was  extended  to 
metropolitans  who  had  re- 
ceived the  pall ;  but  iu  the 
13th  century  It  became  com- 
mon to  all  archbishops.  In- 
nocent III  and  the  Council 
of  Lateral),  In  1215,  grouted 
the  use  of  the  banner  of  the 
cross  to  be  carried  before  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
t inch,  and  Jerusalem,  except 
in  the  city  of  Rome  The 
cross- bearing  is  a  preroga- 
tive, not  an  act  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  aimply  a  sign  of 
honor  and  reverence  due  to 
a  dignity.    The  bishop  of 


CROSS,  Pectoral,  is  a 
cross  of  precious  metal  worn 
round  the  necks  of  Konuu 
Catholic  and  Greek  bish- 
ops, attached  to  a  chain, 
symbolizing  to  the  faithful 
authority  and  jurisdiction. 
It  was  worn  by  Sl  Alphege 
in  the  11th  century. 

CROSS  for  Preach- 
ing. Crosses,  at  which  *r. 
mons  were  delivered,  ex- 
isted on  the  north  side  of 
Norwich  and  Worcester 
cathedrals  and  Sl  l'aul't, 
and  on  the  south  at  Here- 
ford. A  beautiful  exam- 
ple remains  in  the  Domin- 
ican monastery  at  Here- 
at  the  i 
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Lucca  wears  the  pall,  and,  like  the  hi  shop  of  Pavla,  haa 

bis  croaa  carried  before  him  by  grant  of  Alexander  II, 
1070;  hia  canons  walk  mitred  In  processlous,  like  cardi- 
nals. The  kings  of  Hungary  alio  carry  the  crow,  In 
memory  of  king  Stephen,  to  whom  it  waa  granted,  in 
1«»,  by  p»pe  Sylvester  II.  The  archblabop  of  Nasa- 
reih  bad  the  right  of  naing  the  croaa  everywhere ;  and 
tie  archblabop  of  Toledo  throughout  Spain.  In  1482 
Booth,  of  York,  by  a  compact  made  is  1868,  gave  nu 
inu»e  of  himself  to  Canterbury,  having  carried  hia  croaa 
wi'.bui  the  province.  The  biahop  of  Funchal,  on  certain 
days,  haa  a  croeier  carried  before  him,  inatead  of  the 
miff,  in  memory  of  the  see  having  once  been  metropoli- 
tan. The  pope  never  carrlea  a  croeier,  unless  he  should 
be  In  the  diocese  of  Trevea,  where  St.  Peter  ia  aaid  to 
have  given  hia  ataff  to  it*  first  biahop,  Kucherina.  The 
reason  ia,  that  the  bend  at  the  top  of  a  crosier  betokena 
restricted  jurisdiction,  while  the  pontiff  claims  unlimited 
sovereignty.  It  la  certain,  however,  that  originally  he 
received  n/rrvla,  or  staff,  at  hia  inauguration.  The  bish- 
op of  Capetown  wns  the  first  colonial  metropolitan  who 
carried  a  croeier.  There  la  a  fine  crosier  of  the  15th  cen- 
tory  at  Toledo,  which  cardinal  Mendoxa,  ic  U9i,  planted 
on  the  Alhambra  :  aud  nnother,  with  enamel  work,  at 
Cologne-  Kagenfroi'a  cross,  or  the  12th  century,  with 
Goliath  in  the  head,  la  at  Goodrich  Court;  a  third,  with 
enamel  and  llgurea,  la  in  the  British  Museum." 

CROSS,  Rkd  or  Bute,  ia  the  mark  act  on  houses 
infected,  in  times  of  plague. 

CROSS,  Rkliqcary,  is  a  box  of  precious  metal,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  so  arranged  as  to  receive  particles 
of  the  relics  of  the  saints. 

CROSS  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  ia  a  tall, 
alight  cross,  to  the  top  of  which  is  affixed  a  floating 
pennon  of  white,  charged  in  its  turn  with  a  scarlet  or 


CROSS,  Scrketc  (or  Rood).  A  cross  on  or  above 
the  altar  is  one  of  the  legal  ornamenta  of  the  same :  and 
the  cross,  with  the  figure  of  our  Lord  attached,  can  be 


14th<entury  Cross,  on  a  (  h  an  eel-screen. 

erected  in  sculpture  over  the  altar,  or  as  an  important 
part  of  the  rood-screen.  Anciently,  almost  every  Eng- 
lish church  owned  its  rood -cross,  with  the  figures  of 
Mary  and  John  on  either  aide. 

CROSS,  Sigs  of  the,  is  a  signal  current  among 
Christians,  made  in  the  West  by  drawing  the  three  fin- 
ger* of  the  right  hand  from  the  forehead  to  the  breast, 


and  from  the  left  to  the  right  shoulder.  The  use  of 
this  sign  is  a  very  ancient  Christian  practice,  possibly 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  Minutios  Felix  asserts 
that  it  was  a  badge  of  fsith  among  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples ;  and  Tertullian,  long  before  material  crosses  were 
in  use,  tells  us  that  "  upon  every  motion,  at  their  going 
out  or  coming  in,  at  dressing,  at  their  going  to  bath,  or 
to  meals,  or  to  bed,  or  whatever  their  employment  or 
occasion  called  them  to,  they  were  wont  to  mark  their 
foreheads  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  adding,  that  this 
was  a  practice  which  tradition  had  introduced,  custom 
bad  confirmed,  and  which  the  present  generation  re- 
ceived upon  the  credit  of  that  which  went  down  before 
them  "  (Tertullian.  De  Co  rem.  Mil.  c  iii).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  ordinary  Oriental  mode  of  making  the  sign 
of  the  crott.  The  tips  of  the  thumb  and  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  the  right  hand  are  brought  together  (the 
third  and  fourth  Angers  being  folded  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand).  The  hand  is  then  lifted,  and  the  three  finger- 
tips brought  into  contact  with  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head; it  is  then  brought  down  to  the  chest,  and  moved 
transversely  upwards  to  the  right  shoulder ;  and,  lastly, 
horizontally  to  the  left.  The  meaning  of  the  act  is 
thus  explained  by  certain  mystical  Eastern  writers. 
The  conjunction  of  the  three  finger-tips  signifies  in  one 
action  the  equality  and  unity  of  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Iloly  Trinity ;  the  raising  of  the  hand  to  the  fore- 
head signifies  that  God  the  Word  was  in  heaven  glori- 
fied together  with  the  Father  and  the  life-giving  Spirit 
from  all  eternity.  The  descent  of  the  hand  to  the  waist 
or  breast  denotes  that  this  same  God  came  down  from 
heaven  to  the  earth,  and  waa  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  womb  of  the  ever-virgin  Mary,  thus  be- 
coming man  for  our  salvation;  the  motion  upward  to 
the  right  ahoulder  aymbolizea  that  he  has  n  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  is  sitting  at  the  right  band  of  God 
the  Father ;  the  horizontal  motion,  from  right  to  left, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour's  arms  were  stretched  out  on 
the  cross  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
that  he  is  gathering  together  into  one  body  the  faith- 
ful out  of  all  nations,  and  that  at  the  last  day  he  will 
set  the  righteous  on  hia  right  hand  and  the  wicked  on 
hia  left.  After  the  joined  fingers  have  touched  the  left 
shoulder  some  Easterns  lay  the  open  palm  on  the  left 
breast  over  the  heart  and  bow  the  head.  This  is  re- 
puted as  a  declaration  of  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will,  of  the  divine  Master.— Lee,  Clou, 
of  Liturg.  Terms,  a.  v. 

CROSS,  Weepisio,  is  one  at  which  penance  was  per- 
formed. 

Cross,  Abijah.  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1798.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1821 ;  studied  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1823;  was  ordained  March  4, 1824 ; 
was  pastor  at  Salisbury,  N.  U.,  until  1829;  at  West 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  stated  supply  until  1881,  and  pastor 
until  1858;  without  charge  at  the  same  place  thereafter 
until  his  death,  July  16,  1856.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  An- 
dorer  TheoL  Sem.  1870,  p.  67. 

Cross,  Coleman  Harwell,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Giles 
County,  Teun.,  Oct.  5, 1 833.  He  was  converted  in  1857, 
ami  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference, 
in  which  he  successfully  labored  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Aug.  9,  1860.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1860,  p.  212. 

Cross,  David,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22,  1786.  He  waa  con- 
verted at  thirty  years  of  age,  soon  after  began  to  preach, 
and  died  in  Newark,  Vt,,  June  22,  1870.  See  Free-vill 
Baptist  Register,  1871,  p.  81.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cross,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  styled  by  Dr. 
Brownlee  "a  Scottish  worthy,"  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Synod  in  1782,  and  settled  at  a 
place  called  The  Mountains,  back  of  Newark.  The  re- 
markable revival  in  his  congregation,  in  1784  and  1735,  is 
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noticed  in  Edwards's  Thoughts  on  Revivals.  He  was  the  I 
minister  or  Baskingridge  and  Stateu  Island,  and  one  of  | 
the  first  members  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
Be  was  wonderfully  successful  as  a  revivalist.  Wbite- 
tield  was  refreshed  by  meeting  with  him,  and  they  la- 
bored together  at  Baskingridge  and  the  viciuity.  Cross 
afterwards  fell  into  sin,  and  it  is  not  known  where  he 
died.   (W.P.  S.) 

Cross,  Joseph  Gould,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12, 
1840.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nine;  removed 
to  Illinois  with  his  father  early  in  life;  spent  four  years 
in  school  at  Evanston ;  and  in  1867  was  admitted  into 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  with 
marked  success  until  his  death,  May  28,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  275. 

Cross,  Joshua  L  ,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1822.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1847,  was 
onlained  in  October  of  that  year,  and  began  his  work  in 
western  Tennessee  in  1848,  visiting  the  churches  in  Hen- 
derson County,  and  acting  as  pastor  at  Unity  until  the 
close  of  1849 ;  after  which  he  labored  in  Fayette  County, 
other  parts  of  western  Tennessee,  and  in  parts  of  north- 
ern Mississippi  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1869  his  la- 
bors were  divided  between  the  churches  at  Byhalia  and 
Olive  Branch,  until  his  death,  March  11,  1870.  See 
Bo  rum,  Sketches  of  Tarn.  Ministers,  p.  1 13.    (J.  a  S.) 

Cross  (nie  Fisher),  Mary,  an  English  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land about  1623.  She  appeared  as  a  minister  in  1652, 
and  was  imprisoned  and  even  whipped  for  addressing 
public  assemblies  during  her  travels  in  the  south  of 
England.  Subsequently  she  visited  the  West  India 
Islands  and  North  America,  in  1658.  In  1662  she  mar- 
ried William  Bayley,  and  in  1678  John  Cross,  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  finally  came  to  America,  and  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ashley  River,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
•he  died,  about  1700.  Sec  iJowden,  Hist  of  (he  Soc  of 
Friends  in  America,  L  88-41.  (J.C.S.) 

Cross,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
near  Ballykclly,  Ireland,  in  1689.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  synod  in  1717;  preached  some  time  in  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  and  became  pastor  there  in  1718;  was  ordained 
March  17,  1719;  in  September,  1723,  was  called  to  Ja- 
maica, N.  Y. ;  in  1737  to  Philadelphia ;  resigned  June 
2, 1758,  and  died  in  that  city,  Aug.  9, 1766.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cross,  Walter,  A.M.,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister, studied  in  Scotland  and  Holland,  and  settled  as  pas- 
tor in  Rope-maker's  Alley,  Moorficlds,  London,  in  1675. 
He  preached  at  Utrecht  in  1685;  returned  to  London,  and 
died  there  in  1701.  He  published  two  Sermons,  and  in 
1698  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Expounding  Scripture  by 
the  Points  called  A  ccents.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Church- 
es, ii,  535. 

Cross,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  in  1827  was 
sent  to  New  Zealand,  in  1829  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  in  October,  1835,  with  Cargill,  to  the  cannibals  of 
Fiji.  He  remained  at  his  post  until  his  death,  Oct.  15, 
1842.  The  story  of  his  trials  and  dangers  and  marvel- 
lous successes  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Cross,  by 
John  Hunt  (Lond.  1846,  12mo).  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1844;  Moister,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan 
Missions,  1858. 

Cross,  William  Q  ,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Morgan  County, 
Ya.,  Jan.  17, 1822.  He  experienced  religion  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two ;  united  with  the  Baltimore  Conference 
in  1846 ;  became  a  superannuate  in  1873 ;  and  died  Aug. 
4  of  the  same  year.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conferences 
of  the  M.  F.  Church  South,  1874,  p.  4. 

Cross -alphabets  is  a  name  applied  to  certain 


the  ceremony,  is  strewed  in  two  lines,  each  about  a  span 
in  breadth,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  transversely  from  an- 
gle to  angle  of  the  church.  During  the  chanting  of  the 
Benedictus  the  pontiff  scores  with  the  point  of  his  pas- 
toral staff  on  one  of  these  lines  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
on  the  other  the  Latin. 

Cross-week.   The  days  of  the  rogation  were  so 
called  in  1571 ;  the  name  formerlv  designated  the  week 
in  which  the  fiuding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  May  3, 
kept. 

Crosse,  Johs,  A.M.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  1787.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  was  vicar  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  died  there  June  17, 1816.  See 
(Loud.)  Christian  Observer,  July,  1816,  p.  485. 

Crossett,  Cortes  7...  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Danbury,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17, 1853.  He  was 
converted  in  1875,  joined  the  West  Wisconsin  Confer- 
ence in  1877,  and  labored  at  Nccedah,  Ellsworth,  and 
Pepin,  where  he  died,  Sept.  17, 1881.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  819. 

Crossett e,  Robkrt,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Bangor 
Theological  Seminar}*,  was  settled  for  a  time  at  Den- 
nysville,  Me.,  and  afterwards  served  churches  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1868  he  removed  to  College  Hill,  <  >.,  where  he 
died,  June  24, 1872.    See  Presbyterian,  July  6, 1872. 

Crossley,  David,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
a  co-laborer  in  early  life  of  John  Htm  van  as  a  preacher, 
became  pastor  in  1705  at  Curriers'  Hall,  Cripplegate, 
London,  and  years  afterwards  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  eventually  kept  a  school,  and  died  about  1743. 
See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  572.    (J.  C  S.) 

Crossley,  John,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  White  Hall,  Over  Darwen,  Nov.  20, 
1790.  He  was  converted  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  educated  himself;  was  ordained  at  Tosside,  York- 
shire, in  1820 ;  afterwards  labored  at  Horwich,  Buxton, 
and  Lichfield;  and  then,  resigning  the  regular  ministry, 
removed  to  Farn worth,  where  ho  died,  Oct.  23,  18*34. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1865,  p.  232. 

Crosthwaite,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, was  accepted  by  the  Conference  in  1830;  la- 
bored partly  in  Nova  Scotia  and  partly  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  died  May  1, 1836,  aged  thirty-one.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1836;  Cooney,  Autobny. 
of  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  (Montreal,  1856),'  p.  234. 

CrosweU,  Andrew  (1),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  in  Grot  on,  Con  n_ 
in  1736;  installed  over  a  new  society  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
Oct.  6, 1738,  and  died  April  12,  1785,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  He  published  a  number  of  Sermons  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  See  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the  A  met. 
Pulpit,  i,  822. 

CrosweU,  Andrew  (2),  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  July  9, 1822.  He  studied 
at  the  academy  in  his  native  place  and  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy in  Andover;  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1843,  and  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  1846.  He  was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year, 
took  charge  of  a  mission  station  in  Johnston,  R.  L,  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  1848,  had  charge  of  a  Church 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  then  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  where  he  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1853,  and  then  removed  to  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  Mass.,  and  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that 
place  three  years.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Cambridge 
for  a  time;  out  of  his  efforts  grew  St,  James's  parish. 
North  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  rector  tilt  the  spring 
of  1871.  He  died  on  Cuahing's  Island,  near  Portland, 
June  80, 1879.  See  Broum  Cniversity  Necrology,  1879. 
1880 ;  Prot.  Episc.  A  bnanac,  1880,  p.  171.    (J.  C.  &) 

CrosweU,  Harry,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
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clergyman,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  16, 
1778.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1814,  and  presbyter  in 
1815.  He  began  bis  ministerial  work  in  Christ  Church, 
Hudson,  N.  \\  in  May,  1814,  and  on  Jan.  1  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  commenced  his  services  in  Church  Street, 
New  York  city,  and  was  instituted  rector  of  the  parish 
Feb.  22, 1816.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  died  there, 
March  18,  1868.  See  Amrr.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1868, 
p.  178. 

Crouch,  Benjamin  T.,  Sr.,  a  minister  of  the 
Mrtho.li-t  Ejiiwopal  Church  South,  was  l«>m  in  New 
Castle  County,  Del..  July  1 , 1796.  He  joined  the  Church 
in  1816;  received  license  to  exhort  in  1818;  am)  in 
1819  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  Ohio 
Conference.  On  the  formation  of  the  Kentucky  Con- 
ferencc,  in  1820,  he  became  one  of  its  members.  He 
took  a  superannuate  relation  in  1827,  re-entered  the  ef- 
fective ranks  in  1830,  and  continued  faithful  until  1866, 
when  he  again  became  a  superannuate  and  took  charge 
of  a  school  at  Goshen,  Oldham  ('•>.,  K  v.,  where  he  died, 
April  26, 1 868.  See  Minutes  of  A  mutal  Conference*  of 
the  J/.  A.  Church  South,  18o8,  p.  3. 

Crouch,  Benjamin  T..  Jr.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  and  reared 
in  Kentucky.  He  embraced  religion  early  in  life,  and 
in  1851  entered  the  Memphis  Conference.  After  two  or 
three  years. of  useful  service,  he  went  as  missionary  to 
California,  subsequently  returned  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  Memphis  Conference,  wherein  he  was  faithful 
until  tbe  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he  became 
chaplain  in  tbe  Confederate  array,  and  was  shot  in  the 
battle  of  Thompson's  Station,  Middle  Tennessee,  in  1863. 
See  Minute*  of  Annual  Conference*  oftke  M.  E.  Church 


Crouch,  Christopher  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  Jan.  1, 1811. 
He  joined  the  Church  when  about  eighteen ;  received 
license  to  exhort  in  1831,  and  in  1833  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  wherein  he  served  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  until  1868,  when  he  became  a  supernumerary. 
He  was  post-chaplain  in  the  Union  army  two  years,  and 
died  Feb.  4, 1874.    See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conference*, 


Crouch,  John  F.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
i  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  May  27, 1804.  He  em- 
braced religion  at  fifteen;  was  licensed  to  exhort  in 
1826;  to  preach  in  1831 ;  and  in  1833  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference ;  was  a  supernumerary  seven  years, 
and  died  Sept.  23, 1852.  See  Minute*  of  A  mual  Con- 
ference*, 1863,  p.  173. 

Crouch,  William,  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  born  at  Penton,  in  Hampshire,  April 
5, 1628.  In  1666  he  joined  the  Friends  in  London,  and 
bv  his  preaching  ami  pecuniary  help  did  much  to  sus- 
tain their  then  feeble  cause.  He  died  Nov.  13, 1710. 
See  Friend*'  Library,  xi,  287-331.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crouched  (or  Crutched,  i.  e.  crossed)  Friars 
ere  a  religious  order,  called  also  Crosier*  or  Cross- 
bearers,  which  was  founded  in  the  4th  century,  in  hon- 
or of  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  Cross  by  the  empress  Helena. 
They  came  to  England  in  1244,  and  carried  in  their 
hand  a  staff,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cross.  They 
had  monasteries  at  London,  Ryegate,  ami  Oxford. 

Crouched-mas-day  is  tbe  festival  in  tbe  Greek 
Church  in  honor  of  the  erection  of  the  cross.  From 
this  feast,  which  occurred  on  Sept.  14,  the  Eastern 
Church  commenced  to  calculate  its  ecclesiastical  year. 

Crouseilhea,  Pikhre  Vixcext,  baron  Dombidau 
oV,  a  French  prelate,  bom  at  Pau,  July  19, 1751,  became 
grand- vicar  at  Aix,  and  afterwards  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  went  abroad  during  the  Revolution,  and  after 
his  return  to  France  was  appointed  bishop  of  Quimper, 
April  21, 1806,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  teal  for 


actively  in  the  promotion  of  missions.  He  died  June 
29,  1828,  leaving  several  Mandements,  addressed  to  re- 
fractory Britons,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
tion  of  the  victories  of 
liiog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Crowder,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Wake  Countv, 
N.  C,  Sept.  22, 1797.  He  was  piously  trained,  and  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education ;  was  converted  in  1819,  and 
in  1821  entered  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  in 
which  he  did  good  service  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862.  See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  1868,  p.  445;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  664. 

Crowe,  George  H.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, began  his  ministry  in  1867,  as  assistant  minis- 
ter in  St.  Michael's  Church,  New  York  city,  and  died 
Sept.  28,  1868.    See  Prot.  Episc  A  Imanac,  1869,  p.  109. 

Crowe,  John,  an  English  Wcsleyan  minister,  was 
bom  at  Coventry,  converted  voung,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1816,  became  a  supernumerary  in  1866,  and  died 
while  on  a  visit  to  Bourton,  near  Shaftesbury,  Oct.  13, 
1867,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  bis  age.  See  Minute* 
of  the  British  Conference.,  1868. 

Crowe,  John  Finley,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Green  County,  Tenn.,  July  17,  1787. 
In  1812  he  entered  Transylvania  College,  in  Kentucky; 
iu  1815  was  licensed  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  and 
soon  after  accepted  a  call  to  Shelbyville,  where  "he  la- 
bored until  1883.  He  was  professor  in  Hanover  Col- 
lege,  Ind.,  until  about  1866,  ami  died  Jan.  17, 1860.  Dr. 
Crowe  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  deep  piety. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  | 
son,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  84. 

Crowe,  William,  an  English  Baptit-t  minister, 
was  bom  st  Braiutree  in  December,  1796.  He  was 
converted  at  sixteen  ;  studied  with  Dr.  Bogue  of  Goa- 
port,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  Quilon,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency.  After  laboring  four  years,  he  re- 
turned to  England;  preached,  for  a  time,  at  Lutter- 
worth; in  Kingston,  Surrey,  nine  years;  iu  Worcester, 
sixteen  years;  and  then  resided,  without  charge,  in 
Hammersmith,  until  his  death,  Nov.  27,  1872.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1878,  268.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crowell.  Church  well  Anderson,  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  15,  1806.  He  was 
converted  in  1825;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1826;  to  preach 
in  1828 ;  in  1829  united  with  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference; was  transferred  to  the  Georgia  Conference  in 
1860,  and  in  1867  to  the  South  Georgia  Conference,  la- 
boring faithfully  until  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1872.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1872,  p.  681. 

Crowell,  Jesse  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Villanova,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
2,  1889.  He  was  converted  in  boyhood,  and  notwith- 
standing a  partial  loss  of  eyesight,  acquired  much  knowl- 
edge; was  licensed  to  preach,  after  a  year's  study  at 
Wyoming  Seminary ;  entered  the  Wyoming  Conference 
in  '1862,  and  labored  with  great  success  until  1868,  when 
his  health  failed.  He  died  Feb.  18, 1869.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nmual  Conference*,  1869,  p.  111. 

Crowell,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Middlefield,  Mass.,  in  1806.  He  was  careful- 
ly educated,  and  began  to  preach  in  early  manhood. 
In  1838  he  became  editor  of  The  Chrittian  Watchman, 
ami  conducted  that  paper  with  distinguished  ability. 
In  1848,  the  journal  being  united  with  The  Christian 
ReHector,  Dr.  Crowell  occupied  a  pastorate  in  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  for  several  years 
was  the  editor  of  The  Western  Watchman,  at  St.  Louis. 
About  1860  he  became  a  pastor  in  central  Illinois,  and 
onnected  for  a  time  with  Shurtleff  Col- 
He  died  at  Flanders,  N.  J.,  in  1871.  Dr. 
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Crowd!  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  the  best 
known  and  moat  valuable  of  which  are,  The  Church 
if  ember's  Manual,  and  a  History  of  Baptist  Literature, 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Missionary  Jubilee  volume. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Crowley,  Ann,  an  English  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Shillingford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1765. 
She  was  converted  at  sixteen,  and  at  twenty-six  ••  first 
came  forth  as  a  minister."  In  1796  she  removed  to 
Uxbridgc,  and  labored  in  that  vicinity  until  her  death, 
April  10, 1826.    See  Piety  Promoted,  i'v,  889.    (J.  C.  8.) 

Crowley,  Robert,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
was  born  in  Gloucestershire  or  Northamptonshire,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
elected  probationer  fellow  in  1542.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  he  settled  in  London,  there 
carried  on  the  trade  of  printing  and  bookselling,  and 
preached  often,  being  in  order*.  Eventually  several 
benefices  were  bestowed  upon  him,  among  which  were 
the  archdeaconry  and  a  prebend  in  Hereford,  both  of 
which  he  resigned  in  1567,  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles'is  Cripplegate.  He  died  June  18,  1588,  leaving, 
among  other  works,  The  Voice  of  the  Last  Trumj>et, 
blown  by  the  Seventh  Angel :  —  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
Heaven  and  Hell:— The  Four  Usual  Notes  of  Christ's 
Church  (1581,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  hiog.  Did.  a.  v.; 
Allibouc,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Crown  of  Christian  Paincks.  From  the  por- 
traits on  their  coins,  it  appears  that  the  early  emperors 
adopted  the  diadem,  or  simple  fillet,  worn  either  simply 
or  encircling  the  helmet  with  which  their  head  was 


the 


the  Great  depict 


Constantlne  and  Heracllns.    (From  Ferrario,  Costuml) 


him  wearing  diadems  or  fillets  of  various  kinds ;  some 
ornamented  with  gems;  some  enriched  with  a  double 
row  of  pearls,  with  the  loose  ends  of  the  fillet  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  hel- 
met surrounded  by  a  diadem,  with  a  cross  in  front. 
This  combination  is  also  seen  on  the  coins  of  Gratian, 
Valentinian  II,  Theodosiua,  and  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Ileracliua,  A.D.  610-641,  is  represented  as 


(From 
Ravenna ) 


at  San  Yitale, 


ing  a  helmet  encircled  by  a  gemmed  diadem  with  pen- 
dent ends,  and  a  cross  above  the  forehead.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  diadem  with  the  tiara  was  borrowed  from 
the  Orientals,  among  whom  it  had  been  in  use  from  an- 
cient times.  It  was  worn  by  Zenobia,  and  was  adopted 
by  her  conqueror,  Aurelian.  It  is  seen  in  medals,  under 
the  form  of  a  peaked  cap  ornamented  with  gems,  rising 

[^Tate^time^  turned  the  popular  name  of  tuphan, 


Tuphan.   (From  Ferrario. 


the  origin  of  the  modem 
turban.  Zonaraa  describes 
the  emperor  Basil,  in  the 
9th  century,  as  wearing  a 
"tiara,"  popularly  knows 
aa"  tuphan."  Another  form 
of  the  imperial  head-gear 
was  a  low-crowned  cap, ap- 
parently destitute  of  dia- 
dem or  any  special  < 
tion  of  royalty, 
known  as  Camki.al'CU'M 
(q.  v.).  Constantino  appears  in  this  cap  ou  hia  tri- 
umphal arch  in  Home,  and  in 
an  illumination  from  a  MS.  of 
the  9th  century,  representing  the 
Council  of  Kicnsa.  Justinian,  in 
the  mosaics  of  the  sanctuary  of 
San  Vitale.  at  Ravenna,  has  his 
head  covered  with  a  jewelled  cap, 
while  the  empress  Theodora  wears 
a  tiara  surrounded  with  three  cir- 


clets of  gems.    Strings  of  pearls 
and  other  gems  bang  down  from  ^^A^u^  R^e? 
each. 

The  diadem,  in  its  original  form  of  a  linen  or  silken 
ribbon  or  fillet,  gradually  went  out  of  use  from  Justin- 
ian's time,  and  was  replaced  by  a  flexible  band  of  gold, 
sometimes  adorned  with  a  baud  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  representing  the  old  "diadem."  The 


was  in  use  for  the  imperial  symbol  aa  early  as 
the  time  of  Constantino.  This  circlet  was  closed  by  a 
cap  of  rich  stuff  decorated  with  gems.  In  the  time  of 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  the  royal  treasury  con- 
tained circleta  or  stemmata  of  various  colors,  white, 
greeu,  and  blue,  according  to  the  enamel  with  which 
they  were  coated.  These  circleta  decorated  with  gems 
are  mentioned  by  Claudian  in  connection  with  the  two 
sons  of  Theodosiua,  A  reading  and  Honorius,  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  century. 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  crowns  are  those  long 
preserved  in  the  treaaury  of  the  cathedral  of  Monxa,  in 
Lombardy,  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. These  crowns  were  three  in  number :  (1)  the  so- 
called  Iron  Crown, "  Corona  Ferrea;"  (2)  the  crown  of 


Irou  Crown  of  Lombardy.   (At  Mnrtzn  CaihodraL) 

Agilulf ;  and  (3)  that  of  Theodelinda.  Agilulf  s  crown 
was  taken  to  Paria  as  a  prize  of  war  by  Napoleon  I,  in 
1804,  by  mistake  for  the  Imn  Crown,  and  was  stolen 
from  the  "Cabinet  des  Medailles,"  in  which  it  was  de- 
posited, and  melted  down.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ  A  a- 
tiq,  a.  v.    See  Coronation. 

CROWN,  as  a  Christian  Emblem,  being  the  svmboj 
victory  and  recompense  (Rev.  ii,  10;  2  Tim.'iv,8), 
came  the  token  of  martyrdom;  first,  the  cross  was 
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Crown  of  Agllulf. 


and  then  crowns  of  laurel,  flowers,  palm,  or 
precious  metal  were  suspended  or  carved  over  the  tombs 
of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Sometimes  the  divine  hand 
offers  the  crown ;  sometimes  two  crowns  are  represented, 
for  a  virgin  martyr;  or  doves  carry  crowns  of  olive, 
emblems  of  peace  bought  by  the  martyr's  triumph ;  or 
the  palm  and  cross  are  associated,  to  represent  the  merit, 
the  labor,  and  prize.  Hence  came  the  hanging  crown 
of  light;  and  the  "oblations,"  t  lie  representation  of  the 
Blessed  offering  their  crowns  to  the  Redeemer.  The 


adorned  with  the  monogram  of  Christ — Walcott,  Sac 
ArckaoL  a.  v. 

CROWN  or  Christians.    See  Aureole. 

CROWN,  Clerical.   See  Cobos a  Clkricalis. 

CROWN,  Dedicated.    See  Corosa  Votiva. 

CROWN,  Funeral,  was  made  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, among  the  Greeks  generally  of  parsley,  which  waa 
usually  wreathed  around  the  head  of  a  dead  person 
before  interment.  Floral  wreaths  were  often  placed 
upon  the  bier,  or  scattered  on  the  road  along  which  the 
funeral  procession  waa  to  pass,  or  twisted  round  the  urn 
in  which  the  ashes  were  contained,  or  the  tomb  in  which 


ary  to  suspend  at  the  threshold  of  a  house  in 
child  was  born.  At  Athens,  when  the  child  was  a  boy, 
the  natal  crown  was  of  olive;  when  a  girl,  of  wool; 
while  at  Rome  they  were  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley. 

CROWN.  Nuptial,  was  one  with  which  persons  just 
entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  were  decked. 
Newly  married  persons  cf  both  sexes  among  the  lie- 
brews  wore  crowns  upon  their  wedding-day.  Among 
the  early  Christians  the  act  of  crowning  the  parties  waa 
the  commencement  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  This 
was  done  by  the  priest  with  due  solemnity.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  married  pair  presented  themselves  again 
in  the  church,  when  the  minister,  after  an  appropriate 
prayer,  took  off  the  nuptial  crown  and  dismissed  them 
with  his  solemn  benediction.  The  ceremonies  of  coro- 
nation and  dissolving  the  crowns  are  still  observed  in 
the  Greek  Church.  The  crowns  used  in  Greece  are  of 
olive  branches  twined  with  white  and  purple  ribbon; 
but  in  Russia  they  are  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  in  country 
places,  of  tin,  and  are  preserved  as  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  Jews,  nuptial  coronation  contin- 
ued until  the  beginning  of  the  war  under  Vespasian ; 
and  crowns  of  roses,  myrtle,  and  ivy  are  still  used  in 
Jewish  marriages  in  many  places.  See  Corona  Nup- 
tialis;  Marriage. 

CROWN,  Radiated,  is  one  with  rays  apparently 
emanating  from  it,  and  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
place  upon  the  heads  of  the  images  of  their  gods  of 


CROWN  or 
CROWN,  Natal,  waa 


it  waa 


CROWN,  Sacerdotal,  was  worn  by  the  priests  or 
sacertiotes  of  the  ancient  Romans  when  engaged  in  of- 
fering sacrifices.  It  was  formed  of  different  materials, 
of  olive,  sometimes  of  gold ;  but  the  most 
sacrificial  garland  used  by  the  Romans  waa 

CROWN,  Suttle,  was  composed  of  any  kind  of  flow- 
ers sewed  together,  and  used  by  the  Salii  (q.  v.)  at  their 
festivals. 

CROWN  or  Tapers.   See  Coroxa  Lucia. 

CROWN,  Votive.    See  Corona  Votiva. 

Crowns  (Heb. "":  r.  taggin)  is  a  name  given  to 
points  or  horns  with  which  certain  letters  in  the  MSS. 
used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  are  decorated,  and  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  MSS.  in  ordinary  use.  The 
rabbins  affirm  that  God  gave  them  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  that  be  taught  him  how  to  make  them.  See 
Tittle. 

Crownie,  Adam,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  born  at 
Sharon,  N.  Y.,  in  1798.    He  studied  the  classics  and 
theology  at  Hartwick  Seminary,  graduating  in  1H'23; 
the  same  year  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Ministe- 
]  rium,  and  began  to  preach  in  Sharon  and  Rhinebeck 
I  (then  Guilderland),  where  he  remained  over  twenty 
years.    He  was  thereafter  pastor  at  Middleburg,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  Guilderland.  He  died  in  May, 
i  1865.    See  Lutheran  Observer,  Aug.  25, 1865. 

Crowaon,  Elijah  I ...  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  converted  at  twenty,  la- 
bored many  years  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1854  entered 
the  Little  Rock  Conference,  He  became  superannuated 
in  1867,  and  died  Jan.  8, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1868,  p.  274. 

Crowther.  Jonathan  <  1  .  an  early  English  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  converted  in  youth,  and  labored  for 
thirty-eight  years  in  the  Wesleyan  connection.  In 
1819  be  was  chosen  president  of  the  English  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1820  of  the  Irish  Conference,  He  died 
June  8, 1824.  He  is  the  author  of  Portraiture  of  Meth- 
odism (181 1),  and  a  number  of  minor  works  of  the  same 
character.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1894, 
p.  472 ;  Osborn,  Mrth.  Literature,  s.  v. 

Crowther,  Jonathan  (2),  an  English  Methodist 
minister,  son  of  Timothv,  and  nephew  of  the  above  and 
of  Robert,  waa  born  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  July  31, 
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1794.  He  was  converted  in  youth,  and  educated  at 
Kingswood  School.  In  1814  he  began  to  preach,  and 
in  1823  was  appointed  head-master  of  that  school,  hav- 
ing already  held  the  same  office  at  Wood  house  Grove, 
lie  afterwards  served  several  important  circuits,  until 
he  was  called  in  1837  to  the  superin tendency  of  the 
Wesleyan  missions  in  Madras,  where  he  labored  with 
great  "efficiency.  In  1843  he  returned  to  home  work 
in  England,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  classical  tutor 
in  the  Wealeyan  Theological  Institution  at  Didsbury, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  11, 1856.  lie 
published  several  Sermon*  and  other  pamphlets.  See 
Minute*  of  the  Brituh  Conference,  1866,  p.  202. 

Crowther.  Robert,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  if  Tii  at  Dooth-town,  near  Halifax,  in  1762.  He 
was  converted  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  received 
by  the  conference  in  1789,  and  continued  to  travel  until 
1830,  when  he  became  a  supernumerary  at  Rochdale. 
He  died  there  Jan.  19, 1833.  See  Minutes  of  (he  Brit- 
M  Conference,  1833;  Wed.  Meth.  Mag.  1834,  p.  881  aq. 

Crowther,  Samuel,  A.M.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  London,  Jan.  9,  1769.  He  was  educated  at 
Croydon  Free-school  and  Winchester  College;  became 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  was  ordained  in  1792 
to  the  curacv  of  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  and  removed 
in  1795  to  Barking,  Essex.  In  1800  be  received  the 
united  livings  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and 
St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane ;  and  was  shortly  after  chosen 
one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate.  March 
27,  1825,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  he  died 
Sept.  28,  1829.  See  (Und.)  Chritiun  Guardian,  Nov. 
1829,  p.  440. 

Crowther,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Bridlington  Quay,  England,  July  7, 1840.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,*in  1858;  spent 
about  four  years  in  teaching ;  one  in  Princeton  Semi- 
nary (1863);  and  graduated  from  Union  Seminary.  N.Y., 
in  1865.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  April  18, 1866,  and  ordained  an  evangelist  in  1867 ; 
went  to  Soulhticld  Congregational  Church,  New  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  as  a  supply,  and  was  installed  Jan.  23, 
1868;  next  at  Pittsfield.in  1872;  and  in  1875  was  called 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  first  as  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Prea- 
Church,  and  then  as  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
Church,  where  he  died,  Oct.  10,  1877.  See 
Ke/Htrt  of  Princeton  Theol,  Sent,  18*8,  p.  62. 

Crowther,  Timothy,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
r,  was  bom  near  Halifax  in  1757.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England;  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1784,  became  a  supernumerary  in 
1815,  and  died  March  25,  1829.  See  Minute*  of  the 
British  Conference,  1829. 

Crowther,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Gomersal,  Yorkshire,  April  2, 1816.  He 
waa  baptized  in  1834 ;  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  min- 
isterial career  as  a  supply  and  occasional  preacher,  while 
continuing  in  business  at  his  native  place;  but  eventu- 
allv  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Kehoboth  Chapel,  I»ck- 
wood,  where  he  diet!  in  1882.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist 
Hand-boot,  1883,  p.  257. 

CroxalL  Samlkl,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  in  Surrey,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Eton  School  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  probably  was  ordained  about 
1713.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton,  in  Middlesex,  and 
afterwards  in  February,  1731,  to  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  Somerset  and  St.  Mary  Mount  haw,  in  London. 
He  was  also  chancellor,  prebendary,  canon  residentiary, 
and  portionist  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  In  1732  he 
waa  made  archdeacon  of  Salop  and  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  in  February,  1734,  obtained  the  vicarage  of  SeUack, 
in  Herefordshire.  He  died  Feb.  13, 1752.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  bis  works :  Two  Original  Canto*,  in  Im- 


itation of  Spenser'*  Fairy  Queen,  a*  a  Satire  on  th* 
Earl  of  Oxford*  Adminiitration :—The  Virion:— The 
Fair  Circauian  (1722,  4to).  He  was  the  author  of 
Scrii>ture  Politic*  (1735,  8vo).  His  latest  publication 
waa  The  Royal  Manual.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  a.  v. 

Croy  (or  Crouy),  Gitstave  Maximilik*  Jcrrr, 
prince  de,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  at  the  chateau 
of  the  Hermitage,  near  Vieux  Conde,  Sept.  12,  1773. 
From  early  youth  he  exhibited  great  piety  and  an  in- 
clination towards  preaching.  He  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical calling  as  canon  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Straa- 
burg.  Hia  noble  birth  gave  him  high  honors  in  the 
Church,  but  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  he 
waa  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Vienna,  where  he  waa  one 
of  the  four  canons  of  the  Lichtensteiu  foundation.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Strasburg;  in  1821 
succeeded  the  canlinal  of  Perigord  as  grand-almoner  of 
France;  became  peer  of  France  in  1822;  in  1824  was 
transferred  from  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Rouen;  was  made  cardinal  in  1825,  and 
died  in  1844.    See  Hocfer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  r. 

Crozet,  Thomas,  a  French  theologian  of  the  order 
of  Recolleta,  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  resided  for  a 
long  time  at  Madrid,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  1720.  He 
published,  Consejos  de  la  Sabiduria  Recapitulacion  de 
la*  Maximal,  etc.  (Marseilles,  1690) :— Maxima  Mo- 
rale*:— Histoire  de  la  Bienheureuse  Vierge  Marie  (ibid. 
1695) ;  republished  under  the  title  La  Mystique  Ctii  de 
Dieu:— Centura  Centura  (Cologne,  1697): — Introduc- 
tion aux  Vertut  Morale*  et  Hiroique*  (Brussels,  1722): 
—Indiculu*  Universalis  (Lyons,  1705).  See  Hotter, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Crozier,  Robekt,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Trory,  near  Enniskillen,  in  1765.  He  was  con- 
verted in  early  life;  entered  the  ministry  in  1793;  was 
secretary  of  the  conference  in  1815;  pleaded  strongly 
for  the  right  of  societies  to  receive  the  sacraments  dur- 
ing the  famous  discussions  at  that  time ;  retired  to  hia 
native  place  in  1822;  and  died  very  suddenlv,  Nov.  S, 
1856.    See  Minute*  oftht  British  Conference,'  1857. 

Cruaidh,  surnamed  Cos-fhada  (i.  e.  Longleg*),nn 
Irish  saint  of  Bolana  (now  probably  Ballina,  in  Tippe- 
rary),  commemorated  Oct.  26,  is  represented  as  having 
been  appealed  to  by  St.  Moling  (q.  r.)  for  help  in  a 
case  of  danger. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Crucifix.  It  ia  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  of  this  figure  as  an  object  or  instrument  of  de- 
votion, and  that  of  pictorial  or  other  representations  of 
the  Crucifixion  as  a  scene.  Every  variety  and  combi- 
nation of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  mosaic,  painting,  and 
engraving  has  been  applied  to  this  great  subject  from 
early  limes,  and  to  all  parta  of  it;  and  this  distinction 
is  one  of  principle  as  well  aa  convenience. 

If  the  end  of  the  5th  century  be  considered  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  public  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion  may  be  said  to  be  a  mediaeval  usage 
in  point  of  time.  Martigny  claims  for  France  the  hon- 
or of  having  possessed  the  first  public  crucifix-painting 
which  ever  existed ;  for  which  he  refers  to  Gregory  of 


Upper  Half  of  Cruclnxlou  MS.  of  Babola. 
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Tours,  and  which  he  says  must  hare  been  at  least  as 
old  as  tbe  middle  of  the  Gth  century.   But  he  says, 


Antique  Blasphi 

probably  with  great  correctness,  that  all  the  most  emi- 
nent Crucifixions  known  were  objects  of  private  devo- 
tion, instancing  the  pectoral  cross 
of  queen  Thcodelinda,  and  the  Syr- 
iac  MS.  of  the  Medicean  Library 
tt  Florence.  The  official  or  public 
use  of  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  re- 
demption begins  with  Constantine, 
though,  of  course,  it  had  been  vari- 
ously employed  by  all  Christians  at 
an  earlier  date.    See  Cross. 

Crucifixes,according  toGucricke, 
did  not  appear  in  churches  till  after 
tbe  7th  century.  Such  images, 
probably,  in  the  early  daya  of  the 
Church,  would  produce  too  crude 
and  painful  an  effect  on  the  Chris- 
tian imagination,  and  to  that  of  the 
more  hopeful  pngafl  tin  y  BfOtsld  bi 
intolerable;  not  only  because  his 
feelings  would  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  the  punishment  of  the 
cross,  but  from  superstitious  terror 
of  associating  the  M  unhappy  tree  ■ 
with  a  Divine  Being.  The  Graf- 
fito BUuftmool  the  Palatine  illus- 
trates this ;  but  Christian  teachers 
may  bare  refrained  from  any  addi- 
tion to  the  cross,  as  a  symbol  of 
divine  humiliation  and  suffering,  F~ 1)dlca 
from  purely  charitable  motives.     Vatican  Croat. 


The  cross  itself  may  hare  been  felt  to  be  temporarily 
unwelcome  to  persons  in  certain  st 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Cruden,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergy- 

1.  David,  D.D.,  took  his  first  degree  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1764 ;  was  license*!  to  preach  in 
1768;  presented  to  the  living  at  Sigg  in  1769;  and 
died  Nov.  18,  1826,  aged  eighty  years.  He  published, 
in  1821,  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  a  Minister ;  also 
An  A  ccount  of  the  Parish.  See  fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana, 

iii,  511. 

2.  Gkorgk,  took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1791;  became  schoolmaster  in  that  city; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1805;  became  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Aberdeen ;  was  presented  to  the  living 
at  Logie-Buchan  in  1817  ;  and  died  Sept.  II,  1860,  aged 
seventy-six  years.  He  published,  Historical  Evidence 
of  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Promise,  "  Ao,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways," etc.  (1828):— Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Old 
Deer  and  Isogie-Buckan.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 

610. 

3.  William,  was  born  atPitsligo  in  1725;  took  his 
degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1748;  be- 
came a  teacher  of  English  at  Montrose ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  iu  1752;  called  to  the  living  at  Logie  in  1753, 
and  ordained;  presented  to  the  living  in  1759;  resigned, 
on  being  called  to  the  Relief  Meeting-house,  Glasgow, 
in  1767 ;  waa  elected  minister  of  the  Scots  Church, 
Crown  Court,  London,  in  1773,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  Nov.  6, 1785.  His  publications  were,  Hymns 
on  a  Variety  of  Divine  Subjects  (17G1):— Srnnon*  on 
Evangelical  and  Practical  Subjects  (1787).  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  838;  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 

iv,  9. 

Crudup,  Jonah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Wake  County,  N.  C^,  June  5, 1791 ;  ordained  in  August, 
1813,  and  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  North  Car- 
olina for  about  fifty  years.  Mr.  Crudup  was  a  preacher 
of  surpassing  eloquence,  sun.  was  a  member  uf  Congress 
from  1821  to  1823.  He  died  May  20, 1872.  Sec  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  299.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cruet  (Urctolus,  amula,  burette)  is  a  vase  for  hold- 
ing the  water  and  wine  used  at  holy  communion.  John 
de  Garlaude,  writing  cir.  1080,  says  there  should  be  two 
cruets — one  for  wine,  the  other  for  water.  The  ancient 
cruets  were  very  rarely  of  crystal  or  glass,  generally 
of  enamelled  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  about  the 
14lb  century,  were  distinguished  by  the  letters  V  and 
A  to  mark  their  contents.  Several  ancient  examples 
are  preserved— one  of  the  13th  century,  at  Paris;  one, 
in  the  form  of  an  angel,  of  the  14th  century,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  and  another  of  the  14th  or  15th  century  in 
the  same  cathedral,  silver  gilt.    Sometimes  the  handle 
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made  in  the  form  of  a  dragon.  After  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  the  cruets  were  made  of  transparent 
material ;  there  was  one  at  Grandmont  Abbey,  how- 
ever, of  crystal,  mounted  in  silver,  of  the  13lh  century, 
with  an  eagle  engraved  upon  it.  A  cruet  for  oil,  in 
bronze,  used  at  the  coronations  of  the  emperors,  and 
shaped  like  an  antique  bust,  is  preserved  in  the  treasury 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Four  of  silver,  of  the  9th  century, 
are  preserved  in  the  Vatican;  they  nre  of  classical  furm. 
— Walcott,  Sac.  ArchaoL  a.  v.    See  Ama  ;  Amtclla. 

Cruger,  Johann,  a  German  composer  of  Church 
music,  was  born  April  9,  1598,  at  Grosa-Breese,  near  Gu- 
ben,  in  Brandenburg,  lie  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was 
in  1622  organist  at  St.  Nikolai,  in  Berlin,  and  died  there, 
Feb.  23, 1662.  He  wrote,  Pnecepta  Musica  Practical  Fi- 
gnralis  (Berlin,  1625):— Synopsis  Musica  (ibid.  1680) : — 
Quastiones  Musica  (1650) ;  and  composed,  besides,  many 
chorals,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  German  Church. 
He  also  published,  S'eues  Gesangbuch  augsburger  Kon- 
fetsion  (ibid.  1640): — Geistliche  Kirchenmelodien  (Leips. 
1649)t—  Psalmodia  Sacra  (1658) :  —  Praxis  Pietatis 
(cod.).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenleides, 
iv,  99  sq. ;  Grove,  IHct.  of  Music,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cruger,  The  odor,  a  Lutl  icran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1694  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerauia.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg ;  was  in  1721  rector  at 
Lucka,  in  Lower  Lusatia;  in  1727,  pastor  at  Kirchhain ; 
in  1732,  superintendent  at  Colditz,  and  in  1735  at 
Chemnitz.  He  was  made  doctor  of  theology  in  1737, 
and  died  June  1, 1 75 1,  leaving,  Schtdiasma  Historicum, 
etc  (Wittenberg,1719) :—De  Succession  Pontifcum  Ro- 
manorum  (ibid.  1723): — Heptalogos  in  Ara  Crucis 
(Frankfort,  1726):— De  Veterum  Christianorum  Disci- 
plina  A  rcani  (Wittenberg,  1727)  -.—Introductio  in  Chris, 
tologiam  Mnralem  (Dresden,  1732),  etc.  See  Moscrs, 
Jetztlebende  Theologen ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thtol.  Lit. 
i.  634;  Jocher,  AUganeines  Gelehrten  -  Lexiton,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Crugot.  Mabtix,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Bremen,  Jan.  5, 1725.  Under  Ikcn 
and  Nonne  he  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry,  with- 
out attending  any  university.  In  1746  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Herford;  in  1747  went  to  Carolath;  in  1748 
was  called  as  second  preacher  to  Blomberg,  but  re- 
turned again  to  Carolath,  where  he  died,  Sept.  5,  1790, 
leaving  Sermons,  besides  some  ascetical  works,  as,  Mor- 
gen-  und  Abendgedanlcen  (Zullichau,  1777):— Das  If'e- 
sentlicke  in  der  Christlichen  Sittens-  und  Glaubenslehre 
(Sajan,  1776)  t—Der  Christ  in  der  Einsamkrit  (Brcslau, 
1761 ;  5th  ed.  1779).  Sec  Ddring,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen Deutschlands,  i,  288  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Cruickshank  (or  Cniikahank)  is  the  family 
name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen  : 

L  Alexander,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1748;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Mearns  in  1752 ;  and  died  Jan. 
22,  1791,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  ii,  228. 

2.  Gkohok  (1),  studied  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen; was  schoolmaster  for  a  time;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1735;  called  to  the  living  at  Arbroath  in  1737,  and 
ordained  in  1738;  transferred  to  Kinncll  in  1748;  and 
died  Nov.  12, 1753.  He  published,  A  usurers  to  the  Que- 
ries of  Mr.  MaiUand,  See  Fasti  Eccies.  Scoticana,  iii, 
786,  801. 

3.  Georgb  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1771 ;  was  schoolmaster  at  Inveravon,  and 
assistant  minister  at  Rothes;  appointed  to  the  living 
there  in  1788,  and  ordained ;  and  died  June  15, 1838, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
iii,  226. 

4.  James  (1),  D.D.,  son  of  the  rector  of  Banff  Acad- 
emy, took  his  degree  at  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  in 
1806;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812;  ordained  in  1816 
as  assistant  at  Turreff ;  presented  to  the  living  in  1821 ; 
transferred  to  Fy vie  in  1843 ;  and  died  April  12,  1858, 
aged  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  648. 


5.  James  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  presented 
to  the  living  at  Manor  in  1833  and  ordained; 
ferred  to  Stevenston  in  1843. 

i,  251. 

6.  James  Alexander,  son  of  the  minister  at 
became  schoolmaster  of  that  parish  in  1822;  took  his 
degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1823;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1827,  appointed  assistant  at  Mort- 
lach  the  same  year,  and  ordaiued ;  presented  to  the  living 
in  1837.  He  was  one  of  the  majority  who  joined  in  or- 
daining the  presentee  to  Marnoch  in  1841,  against  the 
wish  of  the  assembly.  He  was  living  in  1863. 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  211. 

7.  John,  a  native  of  Culsolmond,  took  his 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1789;  was  licensed  to  | 
in  1795;  presented  to  the  living  at  Glass  in  1799; 
died  Dec.  20, 1841,  aged  sever 
Eccles.  Scoticana.  iii.  200. 

8.  Thomas,  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Kin- 
loch;  called  to  the  living  in  1567,  presented  in  1573, 
and  in  1574  had  three  other  places  in  charge.  He  con- 
tinued in  1590.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  807. 

9.  William,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1740 ;  called 
to  the  living  at  Ruthven  in  1743;  ordained  in  1744; 
and  died  July  14, 1756.  See  Fasti  Eccles. , 
iii,  759. 

Craikahank,  William,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
istcr,  was  born  in  1798,  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  He  gi 
from  Union  College  in  1821,  studied  theology  in  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1824,  and  was  settled  on  Long  Island,  at  Flatlands 
and  New  Lots  (1825-34).  In  1835  he  founded  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  its  pastor 
until  1838.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  was  with- 
out charge,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  only  served  as 
stated  supply  in  the  retired  church  of  Mamakating 
from  1849  until  his  death  in  1854.  Mr.  Cruikshank 
was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher,  of  logical  mind 
and  impressive  delivery,  possessed  of  a  voice  of  great 
power  and  flexibility,  and  graceful  in  appearance  and 
manners.  He  was  the  author  of  a  standard  tract  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  entitled  I  to  rid 
Baldwin,  or,  the  Millet's  Son,  also  of  a  printed  sermon 
on  the  Intermediate  State.  While  without  pastoral 
care,  he  published  a  series  of  papers  under  the  heading 
of  Washington's  Body-Guard.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  lief.  Church  in  A  merica,  8d  ed.  p.  225.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Cruimmin,  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  June 
28,  was  the  son  of  Corbmac,  of  the  race  of  Tadhg,  and 
of  Darerca,  the  sister  of  St.  Patrick.  The  latter  placed 
him  in  charge  of  some  relics  at  Lecoin  (now  Leckin), 
and  he  lived  as  bishop  there  till  an  extreme  old  age. 
Bv  some  he  is  confounded  with  St  Cruemua,  and  by 
others  with  St.  Cruimthor  Nathi  (festival  on  Aug.  9), 
who  prophesied  St.  Fechin's  greatness.— Smith, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Croimther  (dimin.  cruimtheran),  an  Irish 
for  presbyter  or  priest,  often  occurring  in  the  < 
prefixed  to  proper  names. 

Cruimtheris,  a  daughter  of  king  Longnbardus, 
placed  by  St.  Patrick  in  a  cell  on  Ml  Kcnngobha,  to 
the  east  of  Armagh  (now  BaUybolcy  Hill,  in  Antrim), 
and  was  there  occupied  in  making  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery.—Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cruithnechan  (oth  erwise  called  CurifttHus.  by 
way  of  diminutive),  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated 
March  7,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Cellachan,  and,  after  mar- 
rying and  having  children,  renounced  the  world,  with 
his  three  daughters.  He  baptized  St.  Columbe  in  the 
Church  of  Tulach-Dubglaisc  (now  Temple-Douglas,  in 
Donegal).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a  v. 

Cram,  George  Cramer,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Vs.,  June  29,  1809. 
At  seventeen  he  removed  to  Hillsborough,  (X, 
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be  was  converted  in  1827,  licensed  to  preach  in  1831, 
ami  received  into  the  Ohio  Conference  the  same  year. 
During  his  long  service  in  the  itinerant  ranks  he  served 
many  of  the  beat  charges  iu  his  conference.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  from  its  organU 
zation  in  1852  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  su- 
perannuated in  1877,  and  died  in  Xenia,  March  4, 1882. 
See  Mimltx  of  A  tamal  Conferences,  1882,  p.  321 . 

Cram,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Elizabeth,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec  25,  1809. 
He  united  with  the  Seceder  Church  in  early  manhood, 
about  a  year  afterwards  was  converted,  and  soon  joined 
the  Methodists  in  Ashtabula  Countr,  O.  He  entered 
the  Erie  Conference  in  1836,  and  travelled  with  but 
slight  intermission  until  his  death  at  Volant,  1 '.-<..  Jan. 
10, 1882.  See  Minute*  of  Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p. 
316. 

Crume,  Moses,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
convened  in  1785,  in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.;  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  later;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1793,  and  labored  in  thnt  capacity  until  1808,  when  he 
entered  the  Western  Conference.  In  1823  he  became 
superannuated,  and  thus  continued  until  his  death  in 
1839.   See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conferences,  1 840,  p.  52. 

Crump,  John,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
became  minister  at  Maidstone  about  1653,  and  was  e  ject- 
ed for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  published  The  Great 
Supper  (1669).  See  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  a.  v. 

Crump,  John  Henry,  A.M.,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Coventry,  March  15, 1803. 
In  1822  be  entered  the  Congregational  College  at  Hox- 
ton;  in  1826  became  pastor  at  Weymouth;  in  183H 
chaplain  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Collegiate  School 
at  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  in  1847  removed  to  Lech- 
lade,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  Feb.  14, 1849.  He 
wrote  a  beautiful  memoir  of  his  friend,  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Everett.  See  (Load.)  Ecang.  Magazine,  1849,  p. 
225. 

Crump,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Dudley  in  1800.  He  was  converted  in 
early  life,  began  his  ministry  in  1825,  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place  in  1860,  and  died  June  5, 1862.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1862,  p.  31. 

Crumpton,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  near  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  in  December, 
17*0,  or  January,  1781.  He  was  baptized  about  1800, 
and,  for  many  years,  was  officially  connected  with  "  The 
Baptist  Itinerant  and  Missionary  Societies,"  "The  Sun- 
day-cchool  Union,"  and  other  kindred  institutions.  In 
September,  1840,  he  commenced  a  six  years'  pastorate 
at  Shrewsbury.  He  died  at  Leeds,  Sept*  25, 1868.  Sec 
(Loud.)  Baptist  Handbook,  1869,  p.  138.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Crunnmhael  is  the  name  of  several  old  Irish 
saints.   See  also  Conamhaii- 

L  Also  called  Cruindmael-Erbuilg,  son  of  Rouan,  of 
the  sept  of  the  Hy-Cennscalch,  ruled  for  three  years  as 
chief  of  the  clan,  and  then  became  a  monk  at  Clonard, 
in  Meath.  He  was  a  special  friend  of  St.  Lasrean,  bish- 
op of  Leighlinu,  and  died  A.D.  650.  He  is  commemo- 
rated June  22. 

2.  Abbot  after  Dubhdabbhotreann  at  Clonard,  A.D. 
787  till  his  death  in  793.  and  also  for  some  time  at  Dru- 
im-Ineasglainn  (now  Dromiskin,  in  Louth).  He  has 
do  festal  day.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cruse,  Christian,  I  >.I  >..  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  27, 1794, 
of  Danish  parents.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1815 ;  was  appointed  professor  in 
that  institution  in  1831,  but  resigned  in  1833 ;  was  or- 
dained in  1842 ;  became  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  Fish- 
kill,  N*.  V.,  in  April,  1846;  resigned  in  1851 ;  soon  after 
became  librarian  of  the  General  Theological  Seminar}', 
tnd  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  5,  1865.    In  Syriac, 


Hebrew,  and  Greek,  Dr.  Cruse  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  his  Church.  See  A  met  .  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  January,  1866,  p.  669. 

Cruseniua,  Nicolai's,  prior  of  the  Augustinian 
monasteries  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  general  vis- 
itor of  his  order  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  who  dieel  at 
Vienna  in  1629,  is  the  author  of  Monasticon  Augustini- 
anum,  etc  (Munich,  1628).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  \,  705;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Getehrten-Lexikon, 
S.V.  (RP.) 

Crusius,  Maoxits,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
in  Schleswig,  Jan.  10, 1697.  He  studied  at  Kiel,  was  in 
1723  called  to  Copenhagen,  and  accompanied  as  chap- 
lain the  Danish  ambassador  to  France.  In  1731  he 
was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  at  Bramstedt,  in  Ret 
stein,  in  1733  first  preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at 
Flensburg,  in  1785  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  also  took,  in  1737,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. In  1747  he  was  made  general  superintendent 
at  Harburg,  and  died  Jan.  6, 1751.  He  is  the  author  of 
Dr  Senectnte  Heroica  Veterum  Christianorum  (Harburg, 
1721)  :—Prologi  Origenis  in  Evangelia  SS.  Matt.,  Lucas 
et  Joamtit  (Gottingen,  1785) : — /A?  Resurrectione  Spir- 
ituali  (ibid.  1738)  :— De  Mgsterio  Silentii  et  Clamoris 
(ibid,  cod.),  etc.  See  Mosera  u.  Neubaucr,  JetztUbende 
Theologen  ;  Heinsius,  Kirchen  llistorie,  iv  ;  St  rod i  maun, 
Seues  Gelehrtes  Europa,  v ;  Jocbcr,  A  llgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-Lcxikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  L/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
897.    (R  P.) 

Crueo,  Timothy,  A.M.,  an  English  Nonconformist 
minister,  was  born  in  1655.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry,  first  in  a  dissenting  academy,  and  then  at  one 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland ;  and  was  pastor  of  a 
church  which  met  in  Crutched  Friars,  London,  where 
he  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Nov.  26,  1697. 
Mr.  Cruso  was  chosen  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  his  sermons  there 
verify  the  high  eulogium  given  htm  by  all  for  his  great 
ability.  See  Rogue  and  Bennet,  f/ist.  of  LHssenters  (2d 
ed.),  i,  467;  (Lond.)  Theol.  and  Bill.  Mag.  Oct.  1805, 
p.  883;  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  56. 


Cruz  {Saint),  JuAX  m  ,  a  Spanish  ascetic 
gian,  whose  family  name  was  Yesiez,  was  torn  in  1642 
at  Ontiveroa,  in  Old  Castile.  At  twenty-one  he  became 
a  Carmelite  at  the  monastery  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  aided  St.  Theresa  in  reforming  the  monks,  who 
eventually,  however,  through  enmity,  took  him  to  To- 
ledo, where  he  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months,  and 
then  was  released  through  St.  Theresa's  interposition. 
He  afterwards  founded  and  controlled  some  monasteries. 
In  1591  he  encountered  new  persecutions,  and  was  ban- 
ished to  the  convent  of  Pegnuela,  upon  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  hut  obtained  the  libertv  of  retiring  to  the  convent 
of  Ubcda,  where  he  died,  Dec.  14, 1591.  He  was  beati- 
fied in  1675,  and  canonized  in  1726.  He  wrote,  Xoche 
Obscurn  del  A  Ima  : — Subida  del  Monte  Carmelo .- — Can- 
tiro  Espiritual  entro  le  Alma  y  Chrystn,  tu  Esposa  : — 
/Jama  de  Amor  Vita;  and  other  works  in  Spanish. 
His  works,  collected  and  published  for  the  first  time  at 
Barcelona  in  1619,  were  translated  into  French  bv  P. 
Cyprian  (Paris,  1641);  by  P.  Louis  of  St.  Theresa  (ibid. 
1665) ;  by  P.  Maillard  (ibid.  1694);  and  in  Latin  by  P. 
Andrew  de  Jesus  (Cologne,  1639).  They  are  written  iu 
an  obscure  and  mysterious  style.  See  Hoefer,  -.Voter. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Encydop.  Brit.  (9th  eel.)  s.  v. 

Cryer,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  born  at  Binjriey,  Yorkshire,  in  1800.  He  was  con- 
verted at  twenty,  and  in  1829  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  India.  He  labored  in  Bangalore,  Madras,  Negapa- 
tam,  and  Manargoody.  During  an  interval  from  mis- 
sionary labor  (1840-41)  be  was  stationed  at  Dewsbury, 
England.  He  was  appointed  to  Madras  in  1852,  arrived 
in  that  citv  Oct.  1,  and  died  Oct.  6.  Se 
British  Conference,  1853,  p.  186. 
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Crypt.    Of  this  important  form  of  charch  archi- 
ve give  additional  details  from  Walcott,  Sac. 


and  ISth 
nlrlcent  i«ubierranean 


A  rckaol.  a,  v. : 

"The  earliest  crypts  which  we  possess  are  those  of  Hex- 
ham and  Ripon.  They  have  several  entrances :  one  need 
exclusively  by  the  priest  serving  at  the  altar,  the  others 
for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  worshipper*,  mid  open- 
ing Into  a  chapel  containing  relics  and  a  recess  for  an 
altar.  In  the  wall  are  niches,  with  funnel-headed  open- 
ings for  lump*.  At  Wiuche»ter,  a  low,  arched  doorway* 
below  the  screen  of  the  feretory,  led  down  to  the  relic 
,  which  was  In  consequence  called  the  Holy  Hole. 

hiding-places  for  plate 
ed.  In  the  11th,  12tb, 
developed  into  mag- 
.  like  those  of  Canterbury, 
Gloucester,  Rochester, Worcester,  Winchester;  St.Peter**, 
Oxford:  Bayeux,  Cbartres,  Salutes,  Auxerre,  Bourses, 
Holy  Trinity,  Caen;  St.  Denis  Ghent;  Fiesole,  Padna, 
Florence,  Pavia,  Palermi*,  and  Modena.  The  earlier  ex- 
amples are  of  moderate  dimensions,  resembling  cells,  as 
lu  the  pre-Norman  examples  at  LaMinghain,  at  St.  Mel- 
lon, at  Rouen, of  the  4th  century;  St.  Maur,  and  Faye  la 
Vinense.  After  the  14tb  century  the  crypt  was  replaced 
by  latoral  chapels  bnflt  above  groiind.  In  fact,  all  crypts 
— called  in  some  places  the  crowds — the  shrouds,  or  un- 
dercroft— were  built  to  put  Christians  lu  remembrance  of 
the  old  state  of  the  Primitive  Church  before  Constantino. 
The  crypts  of  the  Dnomo  and  San  Ambrogio,  Milan,  Par- 
ma, and  Monte Caasiuo,  are  still  used  as  a  winter  choir; 
aim  the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  in  the  shrouds  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  occupied  until  the  Great  Fire.  Several  of  the 
largest  cathedrals,  built  on  unfavorable  sites  for  excava- 
tion, as  Durham  and  Chichester,  have  uo  crypt.  The 
crypts  of  Winchester,  Rochester,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
ana  Canterbury  were  all  made  before  10S3;  and  after 
that  date  the  construction  of  crypts  was  laid  aside,  ex- 
cept where  they  were  a  continuation  of  existing  build- 
ing*, a*  at  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  exceptional  Early  English  example  under  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  Hereford,  and  one  of  Decorated  date  at 
Waltham.  A  curious  Decorated  contrivance  for  construct- 
ing a  crypt  in  an  earlier  church,  which  was  never  designed 
to  nave  one,  may  be  seen  at  Wimbnrne  Minster,  where  the 
crypt  under  the  presbytery  lies  open  to  the  aisles.  At 
Bosham  and  Dorchester  (Oxon)  (here  la  a  small  crypt  In 
the  south  alley  of  the  nave,  under  a  raised  platform,  for 
nu  altar  or  chapel,  which  is  ouly  another  specimen,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  of  the  same  principle  which,  at 
Lubeck,  Hlldesheim,  Naumburg,  Ilal'>erstadf,  Rochester, 
and  Canterbury,  left  the  crypt  flo.ir  on  a  level  almost 
with  the  nave,  and  raised  the  choir-level  to  a  great  height, 
enclosing  it  with  stone  screens.  At  Christchurch  and 
Gloucester  there  was  a  crypt  under  each  corner  of  the 
cross,  except  the  western  one.  At  Auxerre  and  Bourges 
the  crypt,  like  the  subterranean  church  of  AssM,  was  use- 
ful as  a  constructional  arrangement  to  maintain  the  level 
nf  the  choir.  Occasionally  the  crypt  assumes  rather  the 
character  of  a  lower  church,  as  lu  the  Salnte-Chapelle  (Par- 
is), Eton,  and  St.  Stephen's,  We*tmiuatcr.  There  is  uo 
example  of  a  crypt  In  the  Peninsula  or  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land possesses  ouly  one,  at  Glasgow.  At  Westminster, 
GlasKow,  and  Wells  there  is  a  crypt  under  the  chapter- 
house, which  contaiued  an  altar.  The  crypt  was  fre- 
quently lighted  brilliantly  on  great  festival*,  and  it*  chap- 
els were  constantly  thronged  with  pilgrims  and  visitors, 
eo  that  at  present  we  can  hardly  |*>rtray  to  ourselves,  in 
their  cheerless  desolation,  that  once  they  were  much  fre- 
quented places  of  prayer.'* 

Crypta  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  need  in  Chris- 
tian times  as  synonymous  with  "  cemetery."  We  may, 
however,  mark  this  distinction  between  the  two  words, 
that  "  cemetery  "  is  a  word  of  wider  signification,  includ- 
ing open-air  burial-grounds,  while  "  crypta  "  is  strictly  lim- 
ited to  those  excavated  beneath  the  surf,  ce  of  the  ground. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  the  expression  cryptce  are- 
narum,  or  crypta  armaria  (i.  e.  "of  the  sand-pits"),  in  j 
connection  with  the  interment  of  Christian  martyrs. 
These  would  seem  to  indicate  the  galleries  of  a  deserted 
pozzuolana  pit,  as  places  of  sepulture.  Hut  though  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  very  frequently  had  a  close 
connection  with  these  quarries,  and  were  approached 
through  their  adita,  the  sand-pita  themselves  were  sel- 
dom or  never  used  for  interment,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  were  unfit,  without  very  extensive  alteration  and 
adaptation.  The  passages  referred  to,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  not  very  trustworthy  Acts  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, have  probably  originated  in  a  confusion  between 
the  catacombs  themselves  and  the  quarries  with  which 
they  were  often  so  closely  connected — Smith,  IHct.  of 
Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v.    See  Catacombs. 


Crystallomanoy  (Gr.  tpwrraMoc,  crystal,  glass, 
and  fiavrua,  divination)  is  a  species  of  divination  by 
means  of  a  mirror  or  enchanted  glass,  in  which  future 
events  were  said  to  be  represented  or  signified  by  cer- 
tain marks  or  figures. 

Caeles,  Martix,  a  Hungarian  theologian  .  was  born 
at  Rosenthal,  Jan.  23,  1641.  He  took  holy  orders  in 
1657,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  as  pontifical  pen- 
itentiary. Returning  to  his  country,  he  was  appointed 
provost  of  Raab  and  Preaburg.  During  the  civil  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  Hungary  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rakotzki  party,  who  held  him  prisoner  for  a  year. 
He  died  at  Patak,  Jan.  14, 1709,  leaving,  Educalio  His- 
torico-Chronolorjica  dt  Episcopatu  Transylvania  .-—De- 
scriptia  A  mplitudinis  Episcopatus  Sirmiettsis.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Cteaiphon,  a  Roman  (probably)  to  whom  St.  Je- 
rome writes  from  Bethlehem  (Epi'st.  133,  ed.  Vail.)  on 
the  question  of  Pelagianism,  on  which  Cteaiphon  had 
written  to  ask  his  opinion. 

Cteaiphon  (on  the  Tigris),  Council  op  (Concilia* 
Ctesiphonense),  was  held  A.D.  420,  under  Taballaha,  arch- 
bishop of  Seleucia,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  the  Nicene  faith  was  received,  and  with  it  the 
canons  to  which  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Church 
westward  had  been  given. 

Ctibor,  Joiuc  (called  Cohca),  a  Moravian  theolo- 
gian, was  canon  of  Brttnn,  of  Olmntz,  and  of  Prague, 
dean  of  Sinexna  in  1615,  and  provost  of  Lutomierz.  He 
die.!  in  1687.  He  wrote  in  the  Bohemian  language. 
His  principal  work  is  directed  against  the  Protestants, 
and  is  entitled  Ixtrve,  His  sermons  were  also  esteemed. 
See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GMrale,  a,  v.;  Biog.  Unicer- 
selle,  a.  v. 

Ctistol&trae  (KrwroXarpat,  called  also,  from  their 
founder,  Gajanita)  were  a  subdivision  of  the  Aphthar- 
todoceta  (q.  v.),  themselves  a  sect  of  the  Monophysites, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  Aktisteta,  taught  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  created.  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrine,  i,  281,  Clark's  translation ;  Dorner,  Person  of 
Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  181 ;  Herxog,  Real-Encykhp.  ix, 
749. 

Cuach .    See  Cocca. 

Cuan  (Cuanna,  Cuanan,  or  Cuannache;  di- 
minutive of  Cu,  "  a  hound  f  Lat.  Cvantts)  is  a  name  of 
several  Irish  saints : 

1.  Of  Airbhre  in  Hy-Cennsealach,  Leinster,  com- 
memorated July  10,  is  thought  to  have  succeeded  St. 
Brogan  (q.  v.)  in  the  abbacy  of  Mothel,  Waterford. 

2.  Of  Cluain-mor  (now  Clonmore,  Carlow),  com- 
memorated Oct.  15,  is  thought  to  have  accompanied  St. 
Moliny  (q.  v.). 

There  is  another  Cuan, "  of  Ath-eascrach  "  (now  prob- 
ably Ahasragh,  in  Galway),  who  died  A.D.  788  or  798, 
and  is  commemorated  also  on  Oct.  15. 

3.  Son  of  Tigber-nach,  of  the  race  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, anil  brother  of  Sts.  Begbile,  Colman,  and  Coona, 
is  commemorated  March  2,  and  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  6th  century. 

There  are  also  Cuan-Cam  and  Cuan  the  anchoret  of 
Lilcah  (not  identified),  who  both  died  A.D.  743;  also 
Cuan  of  Imlcach-Jubhair  (Eraly),  who  died  A.D.  787; 
and  Cuan  of  Louth,  who  died  in  823.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cuanan  Glixne,  an  Irish  *ntW,  commemorated  Feb. 
8,  was  abbot  of  Maghbile  (now  Moville,  County  Down, 
and  died  in  747.    Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  r. 

Cuanghas  Mac  Dall  (i.  e.  blind  boy,  although  he 
afterwards  received  his  sight),  an  Irish  saint,  commem- 
orated March  13,  succeeded  St.  Pulcheriua  as  abbot  of 
Liathmore  (I^?arookevogef  in  Tipperary),  and  died  in 
747.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cuanna  (or  Cuanda)  is  the  i 

Irish  saints: 
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1.  Abbot  of  Killchuanna  (now  Kilcoona,  (n  Gatway) 
tnd  Lismore,  celebrated  Feb.  4,  is  said  to  have  been  born 
■t  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  hia  mother  being  Meda 
(Finmeda  or  Con  mania),  daughter  of  Fingen,  and  his 

unknown,  while  his  brother  was  Sc  Carthach  of 
Many  miracles  are  related  of  him,  and  he  died 
■brat  650.   See  Colgan,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  p.  249  sq. 

2.  Son  of  Miodhavn  of  Rosco,  celebrat< ■> l  April  10,  is 
of  obscure  and  confused  history,  but  seems  to  have  died 


in 


god- 


a  charter 


11.  See  Forbes,  8coU.  Saints,  p.  10;  Kelly,  J  risk 
Saints,  xxi. 

3.  Surnamed  "the  Blind celebrated  March  11,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tulan,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  taught  music  by  St.  Patrick. 
-Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Cuanua.    Sec  Mochca. 

Cuaran  (Koran,  Cronan,  Mochuaroc.  or 

Crovlnua),  an  early  Irish  saint  (surnamed  the  Wise), 
commemorated  Feb.  9,  ia  said  to  have  been  born  in 
Munstrr,  being  the  son  of  Nethservan,  of  a  noble  family, 
and  became  a  bishop,  but  of  what  place  ia  unknown. 
He  seems  to  have  flourished  about  A.  D.  670,  and  is 
therefore  different  from  Cronan  of  Lismore.  —  Smith, 
Diet,  oj  Christ.  Biog.  s.  V. 

Cuba,  in  pagan  mythology,  was  the 
dess  of  sleepers,  especially  of  children. 

Cuba,  an  early  Saxon  presbyter, 
of  archbishop  Kt  In  I  heard,  A.D.  806. 

Cubbitt,  Gkokgk,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
waa  bom  at  Norwich,  in  December,  1791.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1808,  at  Sheffield,  whither  his  family  had 
removed.  He  commenced  his  ministry  in  1813;  labored 
in  Carbon  ear  and  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  1816 
to  181* ;  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1819,  and  from  1820  to 
1835  in  Boston.  Oxford,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Hudderstield, 
and  London.  From  1836  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  waa 
editor  of  the  conference  office  publications.  In  1839  he 
replied  to  the  attacks  on  Methodism  made  by  Daniel 
0'Connell  in  the  Manchester  newspapers.  The  Times 
spoke  highly  of  Cubbitt's  answers.  He  died  after  three 
days'  illness,  Oct.  13,  1860.  Cubbitt  wrote  Conrersa- 
lions  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ  (18roo)  -.—Conversations 
oa  the  Parable*,  and  other  minor  publications.  He  was 
one  of  the  acutest  and  ablest  of  Wesleyan  theologians. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  as  a  recluse. 
See  Minutes  of  th*  British  Conference,  1861 ;  Smith, 
llUt.  of  WesL  Meth.  iii,  438,  439. 

Cubero,  Prdro,  a  Spanish  missionary  and  travel- 
ler, was  born  in  1646,  near  CaUtayud,  in  Aragon.  He 
commenced  his  travels  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  going 
from  Saragossa  to  Paris,  afterwards  visited  Home,  Ven- 
ice, Vienna,  Constantinople,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Astra- 
khan, Kasbin,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Laar,  Sural,  (ioa,  Malac- 
ca. Manilla,  and  Mexico,  returning  to  Europe  after  a  nine 
Tears'  absence,  and  published  an  account  of  hia  missions 
in  Spanish  (Madrid,  1680;  Saragossa,  1688).  Cubero 
was  the  first  traveller  who  made  the  tour  of  the  world 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  part  by  land.  His  work  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan,  of  the 
deserts  of  Persia,  and  of  Manilla.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Central*,  a.  v. ;  Biog.  VnicerseUe,  a  v. 

Cubert.    See  Ci  oberth. 


lecture  in  two  senses. 

1.  We  find  it  employed  to  denote  what  we  should 
now  call  the  side  chapeis  of  the  nave  of  a  church.  The 
first  instance  of  its  use  in  this  sense  ia  in  the  writings 
of  Paulinos  of  Nola,  who  describes  the  church  erect- 
ed at  Nola,  and  particularizes  these  side  chapels,  which 
were  evidently  novel  features  in  church  arrangement. 

on  each  aide  of  the  nave,  beyond  the 
with  two  verses  inscribed  over  the  en- 
Their  object  waa  to  furnish  places  of  retire- 
ment for  those  who  desired  to  pray  or  meditate  on  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the 


departed.  They  differed  from  the  side  chapels  of  later 
ages  in  containing  no  altars,  as  originally  there  was  but 
altar  in  a  church.  Paulinus  also  speaks  of  these 
under  the  name  of  cello-  or  celluUe,  e.  tr.,  when 
of  a  thief  who  had  concealed  himself  in  one 
of  them  all  night.  Perhaps  the  earliest  existiug  ex- 
ample in  Rome  of  such  a  chapel  attached  to  the  body 
of  a  church  is  that  of  St  Zeno  in  the  Church  of  San- 
ta Prassede,  built  by  pope  Paschal  I  about  A.D.  817 — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

2.  The  word  cubiculum  is  likewise  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  family  grave  chambers  in  the  subterranean 
cemeteries  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  places 
of  interment  in  the  ambulacra,  the  catacombs  contain 
an  immense  number  of  sepulchral  chambers  or  cubicula, 
each  enshrining  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  dead,  as 
well  in  table  tombs  and  arcosolia,  as  in  loculi  pierced  in 
the  walls.  These  were  originally  family  burial-places, 
excavated  and  embellished  at  the  expense  of  the  friends 
of  the  departed,  and  from  the  date  of  their  first  con- 
struction served  for  the  celebration  of  the  cucharistic 
feast  and  agape,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  and  its 
successive  anniversaries.  In  times  of  persecution  they 
may  have  supplied  places  of  religious  assembly  where 
the  faithful  might  gather  in  security  for  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  at  the  graves  of  the  departed 
martyrs  and  others  whose  fate  they  might  be  soon 
called  to  share  by  sealing  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  The  name  cubiculum  is  of  exclusively  Chris- 
tian use  as  applied  to  places  of  interment  From  in- 
scriptions in  which  the  term  occurs,  Marchi  infers 
"that  in  the  4th  century  the  persona  named  caused 
that  their  own  cubicula  should  be  excavated  at  their 

mensions  to  serve  for  several  generationa  of  the  re- 
spective families.  If  it  proved  insufficient  loculi  were 
added  at  a  greater  or  leas  distance  from  the  cubiculum." 
Sometimes  we  find  the  arch  of  an  nrcoaolium  of  the  1st 
century  cut  through  and  used  as  a  door  or  entrance  to 
a  second  cubiculum  excavated  in  its  rear,  the  original 
sarcophagus  being  removed  and  carried  to  the  back  of 
the  chapel  that  other  bodies  might  be  placed  near  it 


In  the  Catacomb  of  St.  A-ties.  (With 
llcwu  ont  of  the  Rock.) 

Die  number  of  these  sepulchral  chambers  is  almost  be- 
yond computation.  Marchi  reckons  more  than  sixty 
in  the  eighth  part  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.  In 
that  of  St.  Callixtua  they  amount  to  some  hundreds. 
They  are  equally  frequent  in  the  other  cemeteries. 
Their  form  is  very  varied.  In  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtua,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  rectangu- 
lar, aud  that  appears  to  have  been  the  earlier  shape. 
But  there  are  examples  of  many  other  forms,  triangular, 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  circular,  and  semicir- 
cular. The  roof  is  sometimes  a  barrel  vault,  sometimes 
a  coved  ceiling,  nearly  flat;  in  one  instance,  it  expands 
into  a  lofty  dome,  lighted  by  a  luminare.  Both  the 
roof,  the  vaults,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
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Plan  of  Cnbicnlum.  (From  Catacomb  of  St.  Calllxtus.) 

generally  coated  with  stucco,  and  richly  decorated  with 
religious  paintings.  In  the  later  restorations  the  walls 
are  often  veneered  with  plates  of  costly  marble.  See 
Platonia.  In  a  very  large  number  of  examples  the 
Good  Shepherd  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the 
surrounding  lunettes  containing  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  Fall,  The  History  of  Jonah,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham, ,Vwi  Striking  the  Rock,  The  Three  Children  in  the 
Furnace,  The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men  to  Christ,  The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  The  Healing  of  the  Mind  Man,  The 
Paralytic  Carrying  his  lied,  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves, 
and  other  scenes  from  the  limited  cycle  of  Scriptural 
subjects  to  which  early  Christian  art  confined  itself, 
treated  with  a  wearisome  uniformity;  embellished  with 
palm  branches,  vines  laden  with  grapes,  the  dove,  the 
peacock,  and  other  familiar  Christian  syruM*.  The 


of  St.  Calllxtus.) 


walls  of  the  chamber  were  also  similarly  decorated. 
See  Frescoes.    The  vault  is 

by  columns,  either  cut  out  of  the  tufa,  or  formed  of  brick 
coated  with  stucco.  Light  and  air  were  not  unfre- 
quently  admitted  by  means  of  a  shaft  communicating 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  called  luminare.  A 
chamber  so  lighted  was  known  as  a  cnbiculum  clarum. 
These  cubicula  were  very  frequently  double,  one  on 
cither  side  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  we  have  just  noticed, 
in  some  instances  a  luminare  was  sunk  in  the  centre 
so  as  to  give  light  to  both.  The  cubicula,  generally 
speaking,  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  are  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  wor- 
shippers. But  there  are  also  found  halls  and  chambers 
of  much  larger  proportions,  which  have  been  consid- 
ered by  the  chief  Koman  Catholic  authorities  on  the 
subject  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious assemblies.  These  are  distinguished  by  Marchi, 
by  an  arbitrary  nomenclature,  into  ciypta,  for  the 
smaller,  and  eccUsia,  for  the  larger,  excavations.— Smith, 
Diet  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a,  v.  "  Catacombs."  See  Cata- 
combs. 

Cubitt,  James,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
at  Neateshead,  Suffolk,  in  1808.  He  graduated 
Stepney  College  in  1834,  and  the  same  year  be- 


came pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ilford,  Essex.  In  1837 
he  removed  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1841  to  Bourtoo* 
on-the-Watcr,  remaining  there  seven  years,  and  then 
was  pastor  at  Thrapston,  Northamptonshire,  for  twelve 
years.  In  1861  he  became  one  of  the  tutors  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Southwark,  but 
in  1863  was  compelled  to  desist  from  all  occupation,  aad 
died  Aug.  5  of  the  same  year.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1865,  p.  121.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cuboirne  (Coubran,  or  Cubran),  an  Irish  saint, 
commemorated  Nov.  10,  is  said  to  have  died  as  abbot 
of  Cillarhaidh  (now  Killeigh.  in  King's  County),  A.L>. 
762 — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Hiog.  a,  v. 

Cubrfcus.    See  Maxes. 

CuCOjo,  the  head  of  a  heretical  Syrian  sect  of  Val- 
cntinians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  (Ephrem. 
Contra  Hareticos,  xxii,  486  b,  in  Assemani,  voL  ii>— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Hiog.  s.  v. 

Cucufas,  an  early  martyr  at  Barcelona,  celebrated 
July  25. 

Cucalla  was  a  hood  worn  by  Benedictine  monks 
and  nuns,  equivalent  to  the  later  cowl  (q.  v.). 

Cuculus,  an  epithet  of  an  unknown  disciple  of 
Alcuin. 

Cuoumellum,  a  flagon  or  bowl  belonging  to  the 
altar  in  early  Christian  churches,  which  was  used  prob- 
ably for  containing  the  communion  wine.  See  Bing- 
ham, A  ntiq.  bk.  viii,  chap,  vi,  sect.  xxi.    Compare  Aha. 

Cudaman,  an  early  Saxon  abbot,  attested  a  char- 
ter of  Ethelheard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  805. 

Cudbert  (Cudberct,  or  Cudbrictus).  See 


Cudberth  (or  CuberrA  an  early 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  died  A.D.  777. 

Cudburg  (or  Cudbuch).    See  Clthbcrq. 

Cudda,  an  early  English  abbot  of  Mercia,  cir.  A.D. 
742. 

Cuddy,  Jambs  Bii.linosley,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  M  i..  Aug. 
16,  1836.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen;  studied  one 
year  at  Manchester  Academy,  and  two  at  Dickinson 
Seminary,  Williamsport ;  received  license  to  exhort  in 
1857;  and  in  1860  entered  the  East  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, wherein  he  served  until  his  death,  Aug.  2,  1874. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  32. 

Cuddy,  MacGilla.    See  Archdekix,  Richard. 

Cudradus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Lindis- 
farne,  A.D.  793  (Alcuin,  Epist.  5). 

Cudred  (or  Cudret).    See  Cuthred. 

Cudsuida.    See  Cutsuida. 

Cuduald,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Oundle  ( Vw- 
dalum),  in  North  Hants,  A.D.  709  (Bede,  EocUs.  Hist,  v. 
19). 


Cueilly,  Olivier  db,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Laval  in  1565.  He  became  a  Dominican  at  the 
convent  there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  be 
taught  several  branches  of  theology.  He  died  about 
1620,  leaving  Interpretation  sur  les  Premiers  Chayitrt* 
du  Prophite  Ezichiel  (Paris,  1611) .-Les  Flicm*  de 
Dieu  (ibid.  1613).  Sec  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Glnirale, 
a.  v. 

Cuenburh  (Cenburg,  Quenburga,  etc),  sister 
of  I  no,  king  of  Wessex,  co-foundress  of  Wimburn  Abbey 
with  her  sister,  is  perhaps  also  the  same  as  the  i 
Caenburga,  probably  of  Wimburn,  A.D.  cir.  718. 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cuernert,  Dibk  (or  Theodore  vas),  a  Dutch 
graver,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522,  and  lived 
chietiy  at  Haarlem,  where  he  was  more  noted  for  re- 
ligious controversy  than  for  attainments  iu  the  ara 
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He  died  In  1590.  The  following  are  his  chief  works: 
The  Ikscent  from  the  Cross;  Josrpk  Explaining  his 
bream ;  Joseph  Interpreting  the  Dreams  of  his  Fellow- 
Prisoners  ;  Job  Reproached  by  his  Wife  ;  fialaam  and 
his  Ass.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v. 

Cueuret  (or  Curat).  Pierre,  a  French  theologian, 
who  lived  a  1 .... 1 1 1  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  was 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Mans,  and  chaplain  of  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  who  intrusted  him  with  important  matters. 
He  wrote,  Iai  FUur  de  Predication  selon  Saint  Ephrem 
(without  date),  from  the  Latin  of  Ambrose  the  Camal- 
dule.  According  to  \jl  Croix  du  Maine,  we  arc  in- 
debted to  Cueuret  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Triom- 
phant  My  uteri  des  Actes  des  Apotres,  of  Aruoul  and 
Simon  Criban,  published  in  1537.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Cue  va,  Maktix  i>e  la,  a  Spanish  grammarian  of 

the  order  of  Cordeliers,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  wrote  De  Corrvpto  Docendm  Grammatical 
Uitwr.  Genet  e  (Anvers,  1550).  Sec  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog. 
venerate,  s.  > . 

Cufa.  an  abbot  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  who 
atte»ted  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Clovesho,  Oct.  12,808. 

Cuff,  John  Hakcombe,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  near  Chard,  Somerset,  in  1790.  He 
wa»  educated  at  the  Western  Academv,  Axminster;  in 
Mi  commenced  his  ministry  at  Wellington,  Somerset, 
and  continued  it  there  until  his  death,  November,  1846. 
See  (I>ond.)  Ecang.  Magazine,  August,  1847,  p.  401. 

Cuffee,  Pal  i,  a  native  Indian  preacher  of  the  Shin- 
necock  tribe  of  Indians  on  Long  Island,  was  born  in 
1757,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Missionary  Society.  He  died  March  7, 1812. 

Cuganaeich.    See  Coxqax. 

Cui— .    See  Ql  i— . 

Cuichelm,  an  early  English  prelate,  was  conso- 
crated  seventh  bishop  of  Rochester  by  archbishop  Theo- 
dore, but  deserted  the  see  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccies.  iv,  12), 

Cuirbin.  See  Cerbax. 

Culan  (Colan,  or  Daohualen),  a  doubtful  Irish 
saint,  given  by  Colgan  {Acta  Sanctorum)  under  Feb. 
18. 

Culbertson,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at 
Caimonsburg  College,  and  installed  at  Zauesvillc,  O.,  in 
1812,  where,  after  a  long  and  useful  service,  he  died 
suddenly,  Feb.  23,  1847.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Culcheth,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Daventrv  in  1810.  He  was  converted 
early  in  life,  admitted  into  the  ministry  in  1833,  and 
died  Julv  26, 1852.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1852. 

CulL  Hugh,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  and  an 
eminent  local  preacher  for  nearly  sixty  years,  died  near 
Richmond,  ImL,  Aug.  30,  1862,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
fifth  vear.  See  Appleton's  A  nnual  Cydopeedia,  1863,  p. 
«71 

Cull  en.  Gavin,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  born  in  Lan- 
arkshire, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821 ;  presented  to 
the  living  at  Halmaclellan  in  1825,  and  ordained;  and 
died  Jan.  18,  1844,  aged  fifty  years.    See  Fasti  Eccies. 

Scoticaua;  i,  697. 

Cnllen,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  Oct.  25,  1786.  He 
commenced  bis  ministry  in  1809,  became  a  supernu- 
merary in  1851,  settled  at  Wellingborough,  and  died 
April  1 5,  1 863.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1863,  p.  20. 

Cullen,  John  Edward,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  first  cousin  of  cardinal  Cullen,  was  born 
»t  Gort,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  May  10, 1794.  He  was 
early  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  priesthood,  ami 
educated  for  that  purpose  in  Dublin,  but  bia  studv  of 
XIL-N 


the  Scriptures  led  him  to  renounce  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  He  resolved  to  commence  preaching  at  once 
at  Omagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  engaged  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  father  of  president  Buchanan 
of  the  United  States.  Persecution  from  the  Catholics 
induced  him  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  in  schools  and  private  families. 
About  1820  he  was  ordained,  and  preached  successive- 
ly at  Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire;  Flocton,  in  Yorkshire; 
Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire;  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire;  Bor- 
ough bridge,  in  Yorkshire ;  Burwell,  in  Cambridgeshire ; 
and,  lasilv,  at  Fordham,  until  1856,  where  he  died,  I>ec. 
30, 1878.  "He  published  The  Voice  of  Truth.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  318. 

Cullen,  Paul,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  born  April  27,  1803,  at  Prospect,  in  Ireland.  He 
studied  at  the  college  in  Carlow ;  went  in  1820  to  Rome, 
where  he  completed  bis  education.  In  1828  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology ;  was  rector  of  the  Irish 
college  at  Rome,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to  Dublin, 
where  he  opened,  in  1854,  the  Catholic  high-school, 
whose  first  rector  was  John  Newman.  In  1869  he  was 
made  cardinal.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1878.  His  Pastoral 
Letters  and  other  Writings  of  Cardinal  Cullen  (edit.  Mo- 
ran)  were  published  in  1883.  See  Brady,  The  Episcopal 
Succession  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  i,  845; 
Belleshcim,  in  WcUer  u.  Wcltes  Kirchen-LeriLon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

CuUingford,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1825,  and  was  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  West  Indies.  Being  seized  with  illness  iu 
1845,  be  left  Trinidad  for  Barbadoes,  and  died  there, 
March  4,  1846,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1846. 

CuUum,  Sir  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  an 
accomplished  antiquary,  was  born  in  1733,  and  educated 
at  St.  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1758.  In  April,  1762,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Hawstcad,  in  Suffolk ;  and  in  December,  1774, 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Thnrlow.  He  died 
Oct.  9,  1785.  His  Histoty  of  the  Parish  of  Hawstead 
and  Hardtcick  House  was  originally  published  as  the 
twenty-third  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica 
Britannia.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Cuhner,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman  of  Kent, 
is  represented  by  Wood  (Fasti  Oronienses)  as  "an  ig- 
norant person,  and  with  his  ignorance  one  of  the  most 
daring  schismatics  in  all  that  country."  He  published, 
Cathetlrall  Xetres  from  Canterbury  (1644)  -^-Minister's 
Hue  and  Cry  (1651) : — Lawless  Tithe  Bobbers  Discovered 
(1655).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
a,  v. 

Culshaw,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  at  Ormskirk,  Sept. 
25, 1856.  In  1877  he  entered  the  Richmond  Theolog- 
ical School;  early  in  1879  began  circuit-work  at  the 
diamond  fields,  South  Africa;  and  the  year  following 
removed  to  Kronstadt,  in  Orange  Free  State.  He  was 
drowned  Feb.  8, 1880.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1881,  p.  60. 

Culter  was  a  knife  used  by  the  ancient  pagans  in 
slaughtering  victims  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  It  usu- 
ally had  one  edge,  a  sharp  point,  and  a  curved  back. 

Cultrariua  (Lat.  culter,  a  knife)  was  the  person  who 
killed  the  victims  which  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  by 
the  heathens  of  ancient  times.  The  presiding  priest 
never  performed  this  service  himself,  but  appointed  one 
of  his  attendants  to  the  office  of  cult ra rim  for  each  occa- 
sion. 

Culver,  Aaron  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Dobba  Fern-,  N.  Y..  Feb.  19, 1841.  He 
was  converted  at  twelve;  after  studying  at  Claverack 
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in  1859  or  I860,  labored  fur  four  rears  as  a  local  preach- 
er, ami  then  in  the  New  York  Conference,  till  his  death 
in  1878.  See  Minutes  of  A  mu„i  Conferences,  1878,  p.  43. 

Culver,  Cyrus,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Chester,  Mass.,  in  1780.  He  was  converted 
in  early  life;  labored  several  years  as  a  local  preacher; 
iu  1811  entered  the  New  York  Conference;  in  1827  be- 
came a  supernumerarv,  in  1830  a  superannuate,  and 
died  March  11,  1846.  "  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1846,  p.  29. 

Culver,  Newell,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  July  13, 1811.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  Jauuary,  1833,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence. He  continued  in  the  active  work,  except  for 
three  years  (1849-52),  until  1871,  when  his  health  failed. 
He  died  Sept.  22,  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1883,  p.  84. 

Culverwell,  Ezrkiri,  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
published  a  Treatise  oh  Faith  (Und.  1629)  i-A  HUtsed  and  dicd  a',  Edinburgh,  April" 5%  1713~aged  toltM 
Estate  (1633):-  Meditations  (1634).     Sec  Allibone,   ^  yatti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  115. 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  s.  v.  4.  D.vvn>,  born  at  Relugaa,  took  his  degree  at  Kings 

Cum  an  was  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  England,  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1667;  succeeded  his  brother  as 

schoolmaster  at  Turrif,  and  then  in  the  living  at  Edcn- 


Cumine,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  originally 
schoolmaster  of  Fraserburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1754 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Tyrie  in  1761 ;  ordained 
in  1762 ;  transferred  to  Kuthen  in  1772,  and  died  Feb. 
8,  1KO0,  in  his  eightieth  year.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticante,  iii,  639,  643. 

Cuming  (or  Cumming)  is  the  family  name  of 
many  Scotch  clergyman.    For  others  of  later  date  see 

Cl'MMING. 

1.  Alexander  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1672; 
called  to  the  living  at  Dallas  the  same  year,  and  died 
May  24,  1681.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  179. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach,  ami  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Moy-and-Dalaros»ie  in  WHO,  and 
ordained.  Though  a  Jacobite,  he  continued  after  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  and  dicd  April  27, 1709.  See  Fasti 
EccUs.  Scoticana,  iii,  268. 

3.  Alexander  (8),  was  bursar  to  the  presbytery  in 
1684  and  1685;  minister  at  Libcrton  in  1689;  deprived 
the  same  year  for  not  praying  for  the  king  and  qu 


A.D.  800-802. 

Cumanus  (or  Conanus)  was  second  abbot  of 
Abingdon,  died  A.D.  784. 

Cumberland,  Denison,  an  Irish  prelate,  became 
bishop  of  Clonfert  in  1763,  and  was  translated  to  Kil- 
morc  in  1772.  He  published  some  single  Sermons.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Cumbertus  (or  Tumbertus),  was  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  England,  A.I).  744-753. 


keillie  in  1672,  and  was  ordained ;  received  into  com- 
munion in  1694;  was  one  of  the  ministers  appointed 
in  1699  to  visit  the  Highland  parishes  of  Moray,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  aged  about  fifty  two 
years.    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  183. 

5.  Georoe  (1),  took  his  degree  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1619;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Dal- 
las in  1624,  and  ordained;  in  1631  was  charged  before 
the  presbytery  with  making  railing  verses,  found  among 


Cumin  (Cumiat),  Cumeanus,  Cumeneus,  or  the  people,  which  he  denied  on  oath;  was  the  only 
Cummein),  was  the  name  of  about  a  score  of  Irish  minister  in  the  presbytery  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
saints,  of  whom  but  few  are  clearly  identifiable.  Covenant  in  1638;  officiated  as  synod  clerk  in  1643; 

1.  Son  of  Dubh,  and  abbot  of  Druimdruith,  com-  j  was  a  member  of  the  Commissions  of  Assembly  in  1014 
memorated  Jan.  12. 

2.  Bishop  of  Bobbin,  commemorated  Aug.  19,  dicd 
after  seventeen  years  of  piety,  at  the  age  of  nincty-tive, 
about  A.D.  744. 

3.  A  poet  of  Connor,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century. 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cadhan,  commemorated  June  1, 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cronchu,  son  of  Uonan. 
of  the  race  of  Corbmac  Cas,  and  to  have  lived  about 
A.D.  738. 

5.  Surnarocd  Fin, "the  Fair," commemorated  Feb.  24, 
is  thought  to  be  tbe  same  as  the  son  of  Email,  of  the 
district  of  Tyrconnell,  who  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Hy.    He  probably  became  abbot  A.D.  667,  and  died  in  I  1676,  and  ordained. 
699.    He  is  famous  as  the  earliest  biographer  of  Su  Co-  about  seventy-six 


and  1645;  and  subscribed  the  marquis  of  Huutly's  1 
in  1046.  He  dicd  before  May  8, 1648,  aged  al*>ut  fo 
nine  years.    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  179. 

6.  Georok  (>),  took  his  degree  at  Kings  College, 
Aberdeen,  iu  1647 ;  became  schoolmaster  at  Elgin,  where 
he  was  obtruded  on  the  grammar-school  by  the  magis- 
trates, in  1649,  without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1655;  called  to  the  living  at 
Urray  in  1658,  and  died  iu  1705,  aged  about  seventy- 
eight  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  305. 

7.  Gkokok  (3),  born  at  Elgin,  took  his  degree  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1667 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1674;  presented  to  the  living  at  Esail  in 

He  died  Sept.  20,  1723, 
Hia  two  1 


Foda,  "  the  Tall,"  of  Cluainferta-Bre- 
Clonfert),  commemorated  Nov.  12,  was  the 
son  of  Fiachna,  of  the  royal  line  of  West  Monster.  He 
was  born  about  A.D.  590,  and  his  original  name  was 
.4  eilh.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  wrote  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists (edited  by  Todd,  Hook  of  Hymns,  i,  81).  He 
died  A.  D.  662.    See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Bioy.  s.  v. 

Cumin,  John.   See  Comin. 

Cumin,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clcrgvman,  was  born  in 
1660;  called  to  the  living  at  Riccarton  in  1694;  or- 
dained iu  1695,  and  died  April  8, 1739.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  ii,  186. 

Cumine,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
teacher  at  the  grammar-school  in  Irvine  in  16D6;  called 
to  the  living  at  Largs  in  1701,  and  dicd  July  4, 1762, 
aged  eighty-eight  years.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
ii,  253. 

Cumine,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  the 
foregoing,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1739;  called,  in 
1742.  to  Ik?  assistant  to  his  father  at  Largs,  and  dicd 
Jan.  31,  1743.    See  Fasti  Fecks.  Scotk-ina,  ii,  253. 


George,  both  settled  as  clergymen  in  England.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticitna,  iii,  170. 

8.  John  (1),  born  at  Belugas,  took  his  degree  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1661 ;  became  schoolmas- 
ter at  Turrif;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Eden- 
kcillic  in  1688,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Auldearn 
in  1672;  resigned  in  1682,  and  settled  at  Cullcn.  He 
died  at  Edcukcillic,  Feb.  9, 1689,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
His  son  John  was  the  first  regius  professor  of  divinity 
and  church  history  in  the  Edinburgh  University.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  183,  246,  673. 

9.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1663;  was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1668; 
called  to  the  living  at  Birnic  in  1670, and  ordained;  in- 
stituted in  1671 ;  deprived  in  169*1  fur  nonconformity  ; 
went  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  joined  the 
Romish  Church.    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii.  159. 

10.  John  (3),  was  called  to  the  living  at  Sandsting- 
and-Aithsting  in  1701;  ordained  in  1702;  falling  un- 
der censure,  was  reproved  by  the  synod  in  1704.  He 
died  May  21, 1731.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  428. 

11.  John  (4),  son  of  the  minister  at  Edenkeillie, 
studied  theology  at  Glasgow  University;  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Eyemouth  in  1708,  and  ordained; 
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ferred  to  Humbie  in  17l5,and  died  Fcb.26,  1754,agcd  sev- 
enty-four rears.  See  Fasti  Kccies.  Scoticana,  i,  338, 437. 

12.  John  (5),  D.D.,  was  born  in  1685,  in  Ireland ; 
in  a  Scotch  university ;  removed  to  England, 

was  chosen  pastor  at  Cambridge.  In  1714  the 
designed  the  overthrow  of  dissent  by  act  of  i  >.ir- 
id  Mr.  Cuming  resisted  that  act  by  publish- 
The  Corruptions  and  Infections  of  the  Present  Times 
at  to  Matters  <>f  Religion.  In  1715  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished Remarks  on  Dr.  Bentley's  Sermon  on  Popery.  In 
1716  he  took  charge  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  Founder's 
Hall,  Lothbury,  Loudon.  In  1717  he  preached  a  Sermon 
to  Controvert  One  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  published 
bv  bishop  Hoadlcv.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Salter's  Hall  Synod  in  1719,  in  defense  of  the  Trinity, 
and  was  one  of  the  signers.  He  preached  and  published 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  which,  in  1722,  he  defended  by 
a  bulky  volume  On  the  A  uthority  of  Scripture  Conse- 
'•'irito.s  in  Matters  of  Faith.  In  1724  he  published  the 
Funeral  Sermon  of  Benjamin  Robinson.  He  died  Sept. 
7, 17  >9.    See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  487. 

13.  Michael,  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1659;  became  a  chaplain;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1663 ;  appointed  to  the  living  at  Drainy 
in  1666;  declined  to  take  the  test  in  168),  but.  was  re- 
turned to  his  ministry  in  1683,  and  died  in  March, 
1695.   See  Fasti  Kccies.  Scoticana,  iii,  161. 

14.  Patrick  (1),  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
parsonage  of  Dallas  and  vicarage  of  \  <  roe  in  1576, 
which  he  resigned  before  February,  1586;  was  trans- 
ferred to  Urquhart  in  1578,  his  former  parishes  being 
conjoined.    See  Fasti  Kccies.  Scoticana,  iii,  173,  178. 

15.  Patrick  (2\  born  at  Relugas,  took  his  degree 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1670 ;  became  minister  to 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Dublin ;  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Ormiaton  in  1689;  ordained  in  1690,  re- 
serving the  liberty  to  return  to  Ireland.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1690,  and  was  ap- 
pointed with  principal  Duulop,  in  1694,  to  get  the  royal 
sanction  to  hold  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been 
interrupted.  Ue  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  was 
a  constant  friend  to  all  young  ministers  and  scholars, 
and  a  most  instructive  and  cheerful  companion.  He 
died  March  10, 1731,  aged  eighty-one  years.    See  Fasti 

16.  Patrick  (3),  D.D.,  son  of  the  minister  of  Rein- 
gas,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1716; 

chaplain  to  lord  justice  Clerk  (Grange);  was 
to  preach  in  1720;  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Kirkmahoe  the  same  year,  and  ordained ;  transferred 
to  Lochmaben  in  1725,  and  to  the  Collegiate  Church, 
second  charge,  Edinburgh,  in  1732;  elected  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  several  times,  and  died  April 
1, 1756,  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  distinguished  for 
erudition,  liberal  sentiments,  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence. His  talents  as  a  speaker  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence, and,  patronized  by  the  Argyll  family,  then  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  the  government  of  Scotland,  he 
acquired  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  Scot  land  from  the  year  1751.  His  sons, 
Robert  and  Patrick,  were  professors  in  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
ca*r,  i,  15,  588,  642. 

17.  Patrick  (4),  D.D.,  was  born  in  1695:  in  1737 
became  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  also  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
city,  having  been  ordained  when  but  seventeen  years 
old.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1762,  in  favor 
of  his  son.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Church  party  known  as  the 
Moderates.  He  was  several  times  moderator  of  the 
assembly,  and  died  April  1,  1776,  at  Rybreaa,  in  the 
pariah  of  Edenkeillie.  Dr.  Cuming  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive historical  and  critical  knowledge;  and  as  a 
preacher,  equalled  by  few,  having  an  easy,  fluent,  neat, 
and  elegant  stvle.  See  Annals  of  the,  Church  of  Scut- 
W  (1739-1766),  i,  319. 


18.  Robert,  took  hia  degree  at  King's  College. 
Aberdeen,  iu  1680;  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admit- 
ted to  the  living  at  Urquhart-and-Glenmorriston  in 

586,  and  ordained.  He  died  before  April  8, 1730,  aged 
about  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Kccies.  ScoHcana,  iii, 
120. 

19.  William  (1),  took  his  degree  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1622 ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  set- 
tled :  complained  of  to  the  synod  in  1624  for  marrying 
irregularly  at  Inverness,  but  continued  iu  the  ministry. 
See  Fasti  Kcciet.  Scoticana,  iii,  844. 

20.  William  (2),  took  his  degree  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1661 ;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Dores 
in  1663, and  ordained;  remove*!  in  1664;  called  to  Hal- 
kirk in  1677,  and  continued  in  1688.  See  Fasti  Kccies. 
Scoticawr,  iii,  262, 362. 

21.  William  (3),  brother  of  the  minister  at  Riccar- 
ton,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1693 ;  called  to  the  living 
at  Caterlinc  in  1708,  or  ,  iu  1709,  and  died  in  1717. 
Sec  Fasti  Kccies.  Scoticana,  iii,  877. 

Comings,  A  in. i  a  1 1  Preston,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Dover,  N.  V.,  July  4, 1803.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  College  in  1832;  studied  theology 
for  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  21, 
1835;  was  editor  of  the  Xete  York  Observer  from  1836 
to  1871,  and  died  at  Nice,  France,  May  13, 1871.  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sen.  1881,  p.  88. 

Cumma  was  abbot  of  Abingdon,  England,  about 

A.D.  725-787. 

Cumman  is  the  name  of  two  early  Irish  virgins 
and  saints: 

1.  Commemorated  July  6,  seems  to  have  been  twin- 
sister  of  Ethne  and  daughter  of  Cormac,  of  the  royal 
race  of  Ireland,  and  flourished  about  A.D.  560. 

2.  Commemorated  May  29.  apparently  of  the  Ards 
(Couuty  Down),  and  of  the  royal  race  of  Erin,  before 
AD.  800.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cummian  (often  confounded  with  St. Cumin  [q.  v.]), 
an  early  Irish  ecclesiast  of  unknown  parentage,  was 
probably  educated  in  St.  Columba's  monastery  at  Dtir- 
row,  and  had  his  church  at  Kilcomin  (King's  County). 
He  is  known  for  his  zeal  iu  the  Paschal  controversy, 
and  a  letter  of  his  is  extant  on  the  subject,  written 
A.D.  634  (given  in  Usher,  H'ori*.  iv,  430).  He  is  also 
thought  to  be  the  author  of  an  abridgment  of  the  peni- 
tential Psalms  (in  Fleming,  Collect.  Sacra,  p.  197).  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

dimming  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1828 ;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Dunbarnie  in  1833;  ordained  in  1834;  joined  the  Free 
Secession  in  1848,  and  became  minister  at  Gorbals  Free 
East  Church  in  1853.  His  publications  were,  a  I^ecfurt, 
a  Sermon,  and  An  Account  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti 
Kccies.  Scoticana,  ii,  634. 

Camming,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Hawkins  County, 
Tcnn.,  Nov.  18,  1817.  Ho  was  converted  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1833,  and  three 
years  later  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Illinois. 
There  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1843,  joined  the 
Illinois  Conference,  and  was  transferred  immediately  to 
the  Arkansas  Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  Church 
the  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  southern 
branch.  He  was  a  member  successively  of  the  Indian 
Mission,  the  East  Texas,  anil  the  North  Texas  confer- 
ences. He  became  superannuated  in  1864.  and  died  at 
Turner's  Poiut,  Texas,  Oct.  6, 1882.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M.K.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  145. 

Camming,  David  B  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Merccrsburtr, 
Pa.,  June  3, 1796.  He  was  converted  in  1818,  licciw-d 
to  preach  in  1819,  and  entered  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1821.  In  1823  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
transferred  to  Holston  Conference  in  1821.    In  its 
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bounds  he  travelled  until  1834,  excepting  three  years 
that  he  was  a  supernumerary,  being  agent  for  the 
American  bible  Society.  From  1834  to  1838  he  had 
charge  of  the  Indian  Mission  work  of  that  conference. 
He  was  transferred  in  1838  to  the  Arkansas  Conference, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  he  served  during  the  next 
tlx  years.  From  1845  until  his  death  he  was*  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  From  1872  to 
1870  he  was  superannuated.  He  was  the  pioneer  of 
Methodism  among  the  Wyandottcs,  the  Senecas,  the 
Delaware*,  the  Creeks,  and  Cherokccs.  He  served  three 
term*  as  presiding  elder,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1854.  His  death  occurred  in  Mc- 
Donald County,  Mo.,  Aug.  25,  1880.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1880,  p. 
151. 

dimming,  Francis  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,Oct.  28, 1799. 
His  literary  and  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
Kcv.  D».  Kudd  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  and  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1819,  and  priest  in  1820.  He  remained  a 
year  in  his  first  cure  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  was  then 
called  to  St.  Luke's,  Rochester,  officiating  there  during 
nine  years:  spent  one  year  in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  one  in 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. ;  became  secretary,  agent,  and  editor  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union,  remov- 
ing to  Sew  York  meanwhile,  and  holding  these  offices 
for  the  space  of  four  years.  He  was  the  first  rector  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York  city;  in  1839  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
continuing  there  four  years;  became  rector  in  1843  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  death,  Aug.  20,  18(32.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
3d  regiment  Michigan  Infantry,  ami  twenty-five  years 
represented  the  diocese  of  Michigan  in  the  General  Con- 
vention. Possessed  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  a 
mind  well  stored,  he  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  man. 
•see  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Iter.  April,  1863,  p.  150. 

Camming,  Hooper,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  rain* 
ister,  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1805,  and  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1810;  was  ordained  in  1811:  preached 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
from  1811  to  1814;  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  from  1815  to 
1817;  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  from 
1817  to  1822;  and  in  the  Vaudewater-street  Church, 
New  York  city,  in  1822  and  1823.  He  went  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1824.  and  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1825.  See 
Trim.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Hem.  1870,  p.  17. 

dimming,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  a  me  mber  of  the  Ilolslon  Conference,  and  died 
in  18fi8  or  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference/, 
1869,  p.  201. 

dimming,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  na- 
tive of  Kilmarnock,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795;  l>c- 
camc  assistant  minister  at  Dundee,  and  afterwards  libra- 
rian at  Glasgow ;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Fra- 
serburgh in  1814,  ordained  in  1815,  and  diet!  Jan.  25, 
1857.  aged  eighty-four  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
can<r,  iii,  028. 

dimming,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Nov. 
10,  1*10.  He  went  to  London  in  1833;  became  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  in  Crown  Court,  and  through  life 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  Established  Kirk, 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  cause  which  led  Chal- 
mers to  forsake  it.  He  died  in  London,  July  C,  1881. 
Dr.  Cumming  was  equally  noted  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  as  a  believer  in  the  speedy  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  and  an  able 
preacher,  |>o*scssing  much  learning  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation, which  rendered  him  interesting  to  those  even 
who  did  not  accept  his  peculiar  views.  In  1872  he 
preached  before  the  queen  on  "Communion  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  was  personally  thanked  by  her 


majesty  for  his  effort,  with  which  she  professed  herself 
greatly  pleased.    His  church  was  not  large  enough  to 
hold  the  vast  crowds  which  attended  his  ministry.  The 
writings  of  Dr.  Cummiug  were  very  numerous,  among 
which  we  notice,  The  Church  of  Scotland ; — A  pocalyptic 
Sketches: — Lectures  on  the  Seven  Churches: — Lecture 
on  the  Miracles: — lecture  on  the  Parables: — Lecture 
on  Daniel :— The  Finger  of  God:— Christ  our  I'ussorer : 
—  The  Comforter :— A  Message  from  God:— The  Great 
Sacrifice: — Christ  Receiving  Sinners: — Is  Christianity 
from  God t— Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  Genesis:— 
thi  Exodus  :—0n  Leviticus :— Benedictions  .  —  Voices  of 
the  yight.—Ofthe  Dag:— Of  the  Dead:— God  in  His- 
tory .-—Infant  Salvation : —BajMismal  Font :— Lectures 
for  the  Times :— Christian  Patriotism:— The  Commun- 
ion Table ; — Almost  Protestant : — The  Church  lief  ore  the 
Flood: — Liberty : — Equality  : — Fraternity : — The  Rev- 
olutionists :— The  True  Charter ;— The  True  Succession: 
— Exposition  of  Psalm  xci: — Occasional  Discourses :  — 
Thanksgiving,  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  ciii: — Our  Fa- 
ther; a  Week's  Family  Prayers: — An  Edition  of  the 
Pulpit  Psalm-book,  Church  of  Scotland  :—A  n  Edition  of 
Fox's  Hook  of  Martyrs  :—A  n  Edition  of  A  Ibert  Harness 
Sotes:  —  Translation  of  Bonaventura's  Psalter  of  the 
Blessed  I'irgin: — Discussion  on  Protestantism  with  Dan- 
iel French,  Esq.  .  —  The  Tent  and  the  Altar:— Daily 
Family  Devotion,  etc.    Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v.    (W.  P.  S.) 

dimming,  John  A.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Buncombe  Countv. 
N.  C,  Nov.  23, 1826.  He  embraced  religion  at  an  early 
age;  and  in  1849  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  received 
into  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  He  began  his  la- 
bors among  the  Indians  on  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware 
Mission  odder  great  disadvantages.  On  the  change  of 
boundaries  he  became  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  ended  his  days  in  1859  or  1860. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1860,  p.  205. 

Cumming  (or  Cuming),  Moses,  an  Irish  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  ordained  over  the  First  L>rornore 
Church  in  1784,  and  removed  to  Armagh  in  1796,  where 
he  died  in  1816.  For  many  years  he  was  clerk  of  the 
synod  of  Ulster.  Sec  Stuart,  Armagh,  p.  498;  lU-id, 
Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Cumming,  Paxton,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  Feb.  12, 1808. 
He  experienced  religion  at  sixteen;  and  the  same  year 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into  the  Hobton 
Conference.  In  1828  he  located,  because  of  ill-health  ; 
subsequently  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in  1837  entered 
the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1838  he  became  superannu- 
ated, and  died  Aug.  21,  1839.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1840,  p.  53. 

Cummings,  Archibald,  a  minister  of  the  Church 

of  England,  appeared  before  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  9, 1726,  with  an  appointment  to 
that  church  from  the  bishop  of  London,  and  was  accord- 
ingly received  as  rector,  a  |>osition  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  in  April,  1741.  See  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Ptdpil,  v,  88. 

Cummings,  Asa.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1790.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  18!7,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1821,  where  he  remained  until  182V, 
and  then  removed  to  Portland,  as  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Christian  Mirror.  Here,  for  thirty  years,  he 
labored  most  faithfully,  and  by  his  pen,  through  the 
columns  of  his  paper,  he  was  the  instrument  of  Ian?ely 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  state.  He  wrote  the  interesting  and  useful  Me- 
moirs of  Edward  Payson.  His  death  occurred  sudden- 
ly, on  the  steamer  George,  Law,  on  his  way  home  from 
Aspinwall,  June  5  or  6,  1856.    See  Boston  Advertiser, 
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Julv  16,  1856;  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  1870, 

p.4L  (J.CS.) 

Cummings.  Charles  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  came  to  America  in 
tarty  manhood.  It  is  believed  that  be  obtained  most 
of  his  education  in  this  country.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  April  18, 1767,  as  preacher  at 
North  Mountain,  Va^  where  he  remained  for  five  vears. 
He  died  March,  1812.  See  Sprague,  A  mals  of  (he  A  mer. 

Cummings,  Charles  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Sept.  23,  1777.  He  removed 
in  earlv  life  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  converted,  and 
was  baptized  July  16,  1797.  In  1805  he  was  licensed, 
and  in  1810  was  ordained  at  Sullivan,  where  he  remained 
fifteen  years,  during  a  part  of  the  time  preaching  in 
Keene,  and  also  laboring  as  a  missionary  throughout  the 
state.  He  was  next  pastor  in  Hillsborough,  afterwards 
in  Marlborough,  and  finally  in  Swanzey.  He  died  in 
Boxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 1849.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cummings,  Cyrus,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bridgcwater,  N.  H.,  April  23,  1791. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1809,  received  license  to 
exhort  in  1810,  and  in  1811  entered  the  New  England 
Conference.  In  1816  he  located  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me. ; 
in  1818  removed  to  West  Cumberland ;  in  1848,  to  Port- 
land; in  1852  was  admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference 
as  a  superannuate,  laboring  as  chaplain  to  the  poor, 
until  bis  death  in  1869  or  1860.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 

>  ./".  ,-■  <,  im,  p.  in. 

Cummings,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  25, 1737.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and  began  the 
study  of  theology;  in  1762  preached  as  a  candidate  at 
Billerica,  and  in  November  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  to  become  their  pastor.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1814.  and  died  Sept.  5, 1823.  Dr.  Cummings  waa  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  In  1795  he  preached 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  convention  of  ministers 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  aam*  year  delivered  the  Dud- 
kian  lecture  in  Harvard  College.  He  published  a  great 
number  of  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  55. 

Cummings,  Jacob,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  »s  arren,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1792.  Ho  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1815;  taught  at  the  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Acad- 
emy; was  ordained  in  1824  at  Stratham,  and  remained 
there  for  eleven  years.  His  other  pastorates  were  Sha- 
r  m,  Mass.,  in  1835;  Southborough,  in  1838;  HUlsbor- 
oogh  Bridge,  N.  H.,  in  1843 ;  and  Exeter,  where  he  died, 
June  20, 1866.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1867,  p.  40. 

Cummings,  Jeremiah  w  D.IX,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  5, 1824. 
Hia  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  died  when  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  sea 
when  Jeremiah  waa  young.  His  mother  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  sent  her  son  to  a  seminary  established  at  Xy- 
wk-on-t he-Hudson  by  bishop  Dubois,  whence  he  went 
to  the  Propaganda  College,  Rome,  where  he  receives! 
the  highest  honors.  In  1847  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  for  a  time  stationed  at  the  old  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Mott  Street,  New  York  city.  Thence  he 
went  to  a  temporary  church  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Street,  and  finally  built  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  of  which  he  remained  pastor 
until  liis  death,  Jan.  4, 1866.  Dr.  Cummings  waa  weU 
known  as  an  effective  preacher,  a  popular  lecturer,  a 
graceful  poet,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He  was  the  author 
<*f  Italian  Legends .  —  Spiritual  Progress :— Hymns  and 
S'Wfor  Catholic  Schools  .-The  Sileer  Stole.  He 
*rote  and  corrected  many  articles  on  Catholic  subjects 
for  the  first  edition  of  Appleton's  Cyclopctdia.    He  was  I 


a  genial  gentleman,  and  of  great  popularity  among  all 
See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Annual,  1881,  p.  54. 

'reston,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Seekonk,  Mass..  May  1,  1800.  He  spent 
his  early  life  in  Attleborough,  where  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege, and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1822. 
He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Calvin  Park ;  was  or- 
dained at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22, 1825;  dismissed  in 
February,  1827;  waa  pastor  in  Digh  ton,  Mass.,  from  Dec. 
26  following  until  Oct.  5,  1835;  of  the  North  Church. 
Wrentham,  from  July  6,  1836,  to  Jan.  1,  1838;  and  at 
Buck  land  from  1840  to  1848.  He  resided  in  Leicester 
from  1851  to  1871,  and  thereafter  in  Holden,  where  he 
died  April  8,  1875.  Mr.  Cummings  compiled  a  valua- 
ble Dictionary  of  Congregational  Usages  and  Principles. 
See  Hist,  of  Meriden  Association,  p.  183.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cummings,  Seneca,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Antrim,  N.  J  I..  May  16,  1817.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1844,  began  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Lane  Seminary  the  same  year,  and 
completed  them  at  Union  Seminary  in  1847 ;  was  or- 
dained a  Congregational  minister,  Sept.  30,  the  same 
year;  became  a  missionary  to  Foo-Chow,  China,  in 
1848;  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1856,  and  died  at 
New  Ipswich,  N.  IL,  Aug.  12  of  that  year.  Sec  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Union  Theol.  Sem.  1876,  p.  45. 

Cummings,  Stedman,  a  Free-win  Baptist  min- 
ister, waa  born  at  Washington,  Vu,  Nov.  10,  1806.  He 
was  converted  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  ordained  in 
1825,  and  labored  as  an  evangelist  in  Vermont  and  Can- 
ada. In  1854  he  went  West,  and  about  1870  removed 
to  Kansas,  where  he  preached  occasionally.  He  died 
at  Kirwin,  Kansas,  Oct.  19,  1883.  See  Morning  Star, 
May  14,  1884.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cummins,  Alexander,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  Sept.  3. 
1787.  He  embraced  religion  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
in  1809  entered  the  Western  Conference.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year's  intermission  as  supernumerary  he 
labored  zealously  until  early  in  1823,  when  he  became 
superannuated.  He  died  Sept.  27  of  that  year.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1825,  p.  474 ;  Meth.  Mag. 
vii,  225. 

Cummins,  Asa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Thompson,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  Sept.  1, 
1762.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1797,  and  in  1802  entered  the  itine- 
rant ranks,  and  began  travelling  the  Albany  and  Sara- 
toga circuits.  His  latter  years  were  in  connection  w  ith 
the  Oneida  Conference,  as  a  superannuate.  He  died 
Sept,  6, 1836.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1836, 
p.  411. 

Cummins,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Strasburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1776,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  parents.  He  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson College  in  1799,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
New  Castle  Presbytery  in  1801,  and  in  1804  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  churches  of  Chestnut  Level  and 
Little  Britain.  In  1808  he  accepted  a  call  from  a 
church  in  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Jan.  9,  1863.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cummins,  Charles  P.,  M.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  in  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, and  practiced  medicine  in  his  native  county  until 
1836;  was  licensed  by  the  Carlisle  Presbytery  the  same 
year,  and  installed  pastor  of  Dickinson  Church,  where 
he  remained  until  1843.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Clarion,  Clarion  Co.,  from  1847  to  1862. 
and  died  March  22,  1865.  See  Wilson.  Presb.  Hist.  A  l- 
tminac,  1866,  p.  100. 

Cummins,  Francis.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  in  1752,  of  parents 
who  had  been  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  He  graduated 
from  the  college  called  "Queen's  Museum,"  in  North 
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Carolina,  in  1776,  and  engaged  for  several  years  after- 
wards  in  teaching ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Orange,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Dec.  15, 
1780,  and  in  1782  accepted  a  call  from  Bethel  Church, 
in  York  District,  S.  C.  He  was  never  long  stationary 
in  any  one  field.  He  labored  about  one  year  in  North 
Carolina,  twenty-four  years  in  South  Carolina,  and  twen- 
ty five  years  in  Georgia.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1832.  Sec 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  418. 

Cummins,  Frederick  P.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  entered  the  ministry  in  1871,  doing 
service  as  a  missionary,  in  connection  with  which  he 
was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
The  following  year  he  was  rector,  not  only  of  St.  John's, 
but  also  of  St.  Philip's  Church  in  Covington,  which  two 
parishes  he  served  until  his  death,  Jan.  17,  1874.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Cummins,  George  David,  D.D.,  senior  bishop 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  that  denomination  in  Vol.  IX.  We  here 
add  that  he  was  bom  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  11, 1822; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1844;  was  a  preach- 
er in  the  Methodist  Church  for  two  years;  joined  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  ministry,  and  was  ordained  pres- 
byter in  1847.  For  six  years  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  at  Norfolk,  Vo.,  and  afterwards  of  St.  James's 
Church,  at  Kichmond;  Trinity  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  Bid.  In  1806 
Mr.  Cummins  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  years  thereafter  bishop  Cummins 
withdrew  on  acconnt  of  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of 
the  F.piscopal  Church,  and  founded  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  which  he  was  made  the  first  bishop, 
in  December,  1873.  He  died  suddenly,  Juuc  26,  1876, 
at  his  resilience  in  Lutherville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Bishop  Cummins  was  emphatically  a  Low-Churchman, 
of  broad  and  evangelical  views,  of  dignified  and  com- 
manding presence,  a  ready  and  clear  thinker,  and  a  free 
pulpit  orator  and  platform  speaker.  See  Memoir,  by 
his  wife  (N.  Y.  1878). 

Cummins,  J ohn,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Manchester,  April  11,  1804.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  in  due  time,  after  a  preparation 
for  village  preaching,  being  recommended  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  was  sent  to  Madagascar  as  an 
artisan  missionary.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Cum- 
mins was  compelled  to  leave,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  king  Kadama,  and  the  accession  of  queen  Ra- 
navalona  to  the  throne.  Returning  to  England,  he  act- 
tied  at  Smallbridge,  and  afterwards  successively  at 
Blackpool,  Holbeck,  Kirkhcaton,  and  Stubbin-Elsccar, 
where  he  labored  fourteen  vcars,  and  then  retired  to 
Sheffield,  where  he  died,  May  29,  1872.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  321. 

Cummins,  V.  C,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ky.,  in  May,  1848.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1863, 
was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  Wealeyan  University, 
and  in  1872  connected  himself  with  the  Kentucky  Con- 
ference, in  which  be  labored  until  his  death,  Julv  20, 
1875.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1875,  p.  223. 

Cu inner,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  about  1789.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1826,  and  in  1833  entered  the 
Maine  Conference,  in  connection  with  which  he  la- 
bored, with  the  exception  of  a  three  years'  location, 
until  his  death,  Feb.  5,  1861.  See  Minute m  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1861,  p.  109. 

Cundiff,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  converted  in  1824,  licensed  to  exhort  in  1825,  in 
1826  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Kentucky 
Conference.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in 
1837  joined  the  Illinois  Conference.    He  died  in  1839 


See  Minutes  of  An. 
of  love  of  the 


or  1840,  aged  about  thirty-five. 

nual  Conferences,  1840,  p.  54. 

Cundinomarca  was  the 

i  Mexicans,  in  whose  i 
!  blies  were  held. 

Cunego,  Aloy  Bio,  an  Italian  engraver,  the  elder 
son  and  scholar  of  Domenico,  was  born  at  Verona  in 
1757,  and  resided  principally  at  Leghorn,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted two  works,  St.  Margaret  and  Mary  Magdalene. 
See  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.  * 

Cunego,  Domenico,  an  Italian  engraver,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1727.  He  went  to  England  and  en- 
graved the  following  plates :  Three  Subjects  of  the  Crea- 
tion, from  the  Sistine  Chapel;  The  Birth  of  St.  Join 
Baptist;  The  Prodigal  Son;  St.  Cecilia  Receiving  the 
Palm  of  Martyrdom.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1794.  See 
Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of tlu  Fine  Arts,*,  v. 

Cnnegonda  (or  Kinge),  Saint,  daughter  of  Del* 
IV,  king  of  Hungary,  and  granddaughter  of  Theodore 
I^Lscaris  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  married  Boksks, 
called  the  Chaste,  king  of  Lesser  Poland,  but  lived,  1 
her  husband,  in  a  state  of  complete  coi 
ing  herself  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  After 
band's  death,  in  1279,  she  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Sandecx,  and  died  there.  Julv  24.  1292.  She  was  can- 
onized by  Alexander  VIII  in  1690.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Cungnr.  an  early  English  anchorite,  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  son  of  a  prince  at  Constantinople,  and  went 
to  Britain  about  A.D.  71,  establishing  a  monastery  in 
Congresbury  (named  from  him),  on  the  Yeo,  and  after- 
wards one  in  the  north  of  Wales.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cungi  (Congi,  or  Cugni),  three  painters,  brotb- 
|  ers — Giovanni  Battista,  Leonardo,  and  Francesco 
— were  natives  of  Borgo  San  Scpolcro,  where  they  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  churches  and  convents  in  their 
own  country,  especially  in  the  Church  of  San  Rocco 
and  the  convent  of  the  Osservanti  at  San  Sepolcro.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Cunha,  Don  Rodrigo  da,  a  Portuguese  prelate 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1577.  He  first  stud- 
ied with  the  Jesuits,  then  went  to  Coimbra ;  after  being 
admitted  to  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Paul,  took  orders 
and  familiarized  himself  especially  with  canonical  ju- 
risprudence. He  was  promoted  in  1615  to  tbe  bishop- 
ric of  Portalegre,  ami  some  years  later  to  that  of  Oporto. 
In  1626  he  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Brags. 
He  also  became  primate  of  an  important  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  occupied  the  archbishopric  of  Lisbon 
from  1635,  where  he  gave  further  proof  of  his  patriotism 
and  love  of  independence  when  the  revolution  of  1640 
placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne.  In  the 
absence  of  the  new  sovereign,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
people  governor  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Lisbon 
Jan.  3,  1643.  We  are  indebted  to  this  prelate  for  on 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ofwrto,  Braga,  and  Lisbon,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  Pontoleo  de  Ciabra  (Oporto, 
1623,  1742).    Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Cunha  (or  Cugna),  Theodosius  da,  an  Augus- 
tinian  and  professor  at  Coimbra,  who  died  April  26, 
1742,  is  the  author  of,  Proaemialia  Theologia  Vniremt : 
— Tractatus  de  Incarnatione,  de  Adcocatione,  de  Resur- 
rectfat*.  See  Keller,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welle  s  Kirchen-. 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cuniberct.   See  Cvnebkrt. 

Cunibert  (Humbert,  or  Chunebert),  bishop 
or  Cologne  in  the  7th  century,  was  born  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Trier.  He  was  made  bishop  in  623,  and  died 
in  663.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  religions  and 
political  affairs  of  his  time.  Under  Sigebert  III  and 
Childeric  II  he  exercised  a  great  influence.  See  Gallia 
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Christiana,  iti ;  Gelenius,  De  Adm.  Magnitvdine  Colonia 
(Cologne,  1646);  Rettberg,  KirchttujrtchichU  DeutscJi- 
kmds,  ^  296;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welles  Kirchen- 
Uxxkon  ;  Wagsnmann,  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyelop,  s.  v. 
He  is  tet  down  as  a  saint  in  Usuard's  Martyrology, 
Nov.  12.    (B.  P.) 

Cunibert  of  Km.mm>, bishop  and  confessor, com- 
memorated April  25,  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Balmerino,  in  Fifeshire,  and  eventually  betook  himself 
as  a  recluse  to  the  desert,  where  he  died,  about  A. I). 
690.   See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Buy.  s.  v. 

Cuniliati,  Fclgknte,  an  Italian  theologian  of  the 
Dominican  order,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1685.  He 
taught  successively  philosophy  and  theology,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  preacher,  ami  became  vicar-gen- 
eral of  his  order.  He  died  Oct.  9, 1759,  leaving  several 
lives  of  saints  and  works  of  devotion,  for  which  see 
Uoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Canina,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  who 
especially  gave  protection  to  new-born  children ;  hence 
bcr  name,  from  Cuna,  the  cradle. 

Cuningham  (also  spelled  Cuninghame,  dm- 

yngham.  etc.),  the  family  name  of  many  Scotch  clergy- 
men.   See  also  Cunningham. 

1.  Adam,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1881 ;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Eskilalcrauir  in  1835,  and  ordained  in 
1836;  transferred  to  Crailiug  in  1848.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cks. Scotieana,  i,  635. 

2.  Alexander  (1),  took  his  degree  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  St.  Andrews  in  1631 ;  was  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  living  at  Ettrick  in  1641 ;  refused  to  conform  to 

in  1662,  and  settled  on  his  estate  at  Hynd- 
i  where  his  descendants  resided  two  centuries  after- 
wards. His  son  Alexander  was  minister  to  Venice,  and 
was  author  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  1688 
to  the  Accession  of  George  I,  translated  from  the  Latin 
in  1787  by  Dr.  William  Thompson.  See  Fasti  Eccks. 
Scotieana,  L  546. 

3.  Alexander  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1646;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Glasser- 
ton  before  1664,  ami  died  before  1C74.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cks. Scotieana,  i,  731. 

4.  Alexander  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  1663;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Colmonell  in  1666;  transferred  to  Monkton  in  1676; 
ousted  by  the  people  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  died 
in  1692.  aged  about  forty-nine  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scotieana,  i,  756 ;  ii,  128. 

5.  Alexander  (4),  bom  at  Glengarnock,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  at  Dreghom  in  1695,  and  ordained. 
He  died  in  August,  1712,  aged  forty -seven  years.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  ii,  164. 

6.  Charles  (1),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1729 ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Tranent  in  1739;  ordained 
in  1740,  and  died  April  4,  1793,  aged  ninety-one  years. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scotieana,  i,  360. 

7.  Charles  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Lundie  and  Fowlis  in  1797 ;  or- 
dained in  1798;  transferred  to  Daillv  in  1806,  and  died 
As*  10,  1815.  See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  ii,  108 ;  in, 
71*. 

8.  David  (1),  was  in  orders  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  1562  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  at 
Lanark,  with  a  pension  for  life  provided  by  the  pope's 
boll  from  Rome.  He  was  transferred  to  Lesmahago 
in  1570,  thence  to  Cadder  in  1572,  and  in  1574  had 
Monkland  and  Leinzie  in  charge ;  was  joint  visitor  for 
Cbdesdalc,  Renfrew,  and  Lennox  in  1576,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  drew  up  the  heads  of  policy  in  the  second 
book  of  discipline.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Aberdeen  in  1577,  the  first  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  was  commissioner  for  Aberdeen  and  Banff  in  1578; 
accused  of  scandal  in  1586;  appointed  visitor  of  King's 
College  in  1594.  and  died  Aug.  30, 1600.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
eks.  Scotieana.  ii,  49,  306,  327 ;  Hi,  462,  466,  884,  887. 

9.  David  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 


sity in  1600 ;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Dunscore 
in  1609;  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion in  1610,  and  again  in  1619;  transferred  to  Percic- 
town  in  1618,  and  continued  there  in  1631.  See  Fasti 
Ecdes.  Scotieana,  i,  578 ;  ii,  272,  845. 

10.  David  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1650;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Cambuslang 
in  1663,  and  died  about  1688.  See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scoti- 
eana, ii,  272, 273. 

11.  Gawukl  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1632;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Kilsyth 
in  1637,  and  died  in  September,  1665,  aged  about  fifty- 
four  years.    See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  ii,  72. 

12.  Gabrikl  (2),  took  bis  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1642;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Dunlop 
in  1648 ;  deprived  in  1664  for  not  conforming  to  epis- 
copacy, but  restored  in  1672.  In  1674  he  was  charged 
with  being  a  conventicle  preacher;  was  called  before 
the  privy  council  in  1677  for  not  obeying  the  rules;  and 
in  1683  was  denounced,  put  to  the  bom,  his  mo%*able 
goods  seized,  and  his  stipend  given  to  the  widow  of 
another  minister ;  but  returned  to  his  living  in  1687,  and 
was  restored  by  act  of  parliament  in  1690.  He  preached 
the  opening  sermon  of  the  first  General  Assembly  after 
the  Revolution ;  was  on  the  committee  for  visiting  col- 
leges, and  died  in  Mav,  1691,  aged  about  sixty -nine 

See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  ii,  166. 

13.  George,  was  bom  April  24,  1766;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1790 ;  for  some  time  taught  in  an  academy 
at  Westruther;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dunsc  in 
1797,  and  ordained.    He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  9,  1847. 

14.  Hugh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781 ;  presented 
to  the  living  at  Tranent  as  successor  to  his  uncle  Charles 
in  1784,  and  died  July  20, 1801.  He  published  A  Short 
Explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments: — Sermon  on  the 
Dettth  of  his  Mother  .  —Account  of  the  Parish.  See 
Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  i,  360. 

15.  James  (I),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1579;  was  reader  at  Dumbarton  in  1585 and  1586; 
was  appointed  the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Bonhill  in 
1588 ;  continued  in  1591 ;  transferre 
and  died  before  May  10,  1603,  aged 
See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  ii,  846. 

16.  James  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1602 ;  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Buchanan 
in  1604;  transferred  to  Dunlop  in  1606,  thence  to  Cum- 
nock in  1608;  was  a  commissioner  to  reside  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  ministers  at  the  Tables  in  1687 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commissions  of  Assemblies  in  1643  and  1644, 
and  died  about  the  latter  date,  aged  sixty -three  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  ii,  103,  166, 348. 

17.  James  (3),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1648,  residing  in  Edinburgh ;  was  called 
to  the  living  at  Lasswade  in  1659.  and  ordained;  de- 
prived by  act  of  parliament  in  1662,  after  the  Restora- 
tion.   See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  i,  290. 

la  James  (4),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1701 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1709;  called 
to  the  living  at  Smailholm  in  1710,  and  ordained.  He 
died  Mav  12,  1748,  aged  about  sixty-two  years.  Sec 
Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  i,  532. 

19.  John  (1),  was  Admitted  to  baptize  and  solem- 
nize marriages  at  Kirkmichael,  in  1567;  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Kirkcudbright-Inncrtig  in  April,  1571, 
where  he  was  probably  reader;  promoted  to  the  living 
at  D  ully  in  1574 ;  admitted  in  1575, having  also  Girvau 
and  Kirkoswald  under  his  care ;  removed  to  Girvan  as 
the  first  Protestant  minister  there  in  1590;  continued 
in  1608,  and  died  before  April  6,  1612.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cks. Scotieana,  ii,  106,  116. 

20.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1595;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Houston  in 
1599;  transferred  to  Kilallan  in  1602,  thence  to  Dairy 
in  1604,  and  died  in  April,  1635,  aged  al>out  sixty  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana,  ii,  161, 214, 217. 

21.  John  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1621 ;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Lecropt  in 
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1627,  and  resigned  in  1687.  See  Fasti  Ecdet.  Scotica- 
na, ii,  732. 

22.  John  (4),  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Old 
Cumnock  in  1647, and  admitted;  refusing  to  conform  to 
episcopacy  after  the  Restoration,  in  1662,  was  confined 
to  his  parish,  and  died  in  October,  1668.  See  Fasti  Fe- 
cit*. Scoticana,  ii,  103. 

23.  John  (5),  was  born  at  Entcrkin ;  took  his  de- 
gree at  Glasgow  University  in  1G65 ;  became  curate  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  was  called  to  the  living 
at  Parton.  He  was  accused  before  the  privy  council, 
in  1676,  of  holding  conventicles  at  Hladenoch,  Glen- 
luce;  was  ousted  by  the  people  in  16H9,  and  deprived 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1690,  restoring  Presbyterian 
ministers.  He  died  the  same  year,  aged  about  forty- 
five  years.    See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana,  i,  719. 

24.  John  (6),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1755;  called 
to  the  living  at  Dalmellington  in  1756,  and  ordained; 
transferred  to  Monkton  and  Prestwick  in  1762,  and  died 
Mav  28,  1774,  aged  fortv-four  years.  See  Fasti  Fc- 
cUs. Scoticana,  ii,  110,  129. 

25.  John  Macpherson,  A.M.,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1809;  presented  to  the  living  at  Ncwtylc  in  1815, 
and  ordained;  transferred  to  Kinglassie  in  1818,  and 
died  Sept.  8,  1847.  aged  sixty  years.  His  son  Hugh 
was  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  near  Dur- 
ham. He  published  A  Short  Address  to  the  Congrega- 
tion at  KirkcnUty  (1845).  Sec  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana-, 
ti.549;  hi,  758. 

26.  Patrick,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1666,  residing  in  Hawick ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1684 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Lochrutton  the  same 
year,  and  ordained;  transferred  to  Kirktown  in  1687, 
and  died  about  1706.  See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana;  i, 
504,  595. 

27.  Richard,  son  of  the  minister  at  Dreghora,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1790;  called  to  the  living  at  Sy- 
mington in  1733,  and  ordained.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1760, 
aged  fifty-six  years.  See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana,  ii, 
145,  146. 

28.  Kobert  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1608;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1617;  ad- 
mitted to  the  living  at  Hawick  in  1625;  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1638,  of  the  Commission 
in  1647,  and  died  after  Oct.  8,  1656.  Sec  Fasti  FccUs. 
Scoticana;  i,  496. 

29.  Hubert  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1642;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Ash- 
kirk  in  1649;  deprived  after  the  Restoration  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1662 ;  indulged  by  the  privy  council  in 
1669;  sus|icnded  again,  but  restored  in  1689,  and  con- 
tinued in  1690.    See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana,  i,  542. 

30.  Robert  (3),  took  his  degree  at.Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1689;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1693;  called 
to  the  living  at  Wilton  in  1694,  and  ordained;  joined 
with  three  others  in  1703  in  a  dissent  against  an  act 
of  the  synod  on  the  government  of  the  Church;  was 
transferred  to  Hawick  in  1712;  went  to  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, for  his  health,  in  July,  1721,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1722, 
aged  about  fiftv-four  years.  See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoti- 
cana, i,  49H,  517. 

31.  Sam cel.  secretary  to  his  cousin,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  1591,  and  afterwards  schoolmaster  at 
Forgan;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1611;  presented  to 
the  living  at  Ferry port-on-Craig  in  1615;  subscribed 
to  the  covenant  at  Edinburgh  in  lf»38,  but  was  deposed 
for  insufficiency,  and  died  before  Oct.  1, 1641.  See  Fas- 
ti FccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  427. 

32.  W n. i.i am  (1),  was  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Kilbride  in  1658;  deprived  by  the  privy  council 

in  1662.  and  died  in  January,  1669.  See  Fasti  FccUs. 
Scoticana,  ii,  190. 

33.  William  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1681 ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Lochwinnoch  in  1683,  and  de- 
prived in  1689  for  disloyalty  to  the  king  and  queen. 
See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  225. 

34.  William  (3),  took  his  degree  at  the  University 


of  St.  Andrews  in  1692;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1700; 
called  to  the  living  at  Kembach  in  1702,  and  ordained ; 
and  died  before  Nov.  20,  1728,  aged  about  fifty-seven 
years.    See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  433. 

35.  William  (4),  sou  of  the  foregoing,  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1725 ;  had  a 
bursary  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1731 ;  presented  to 
the  living  at  Mouswald  in  1736;  ordained  in  1737 ;  trans- 
ferred to  Durrisdeer  iu  1743;  thence  to  Sanquhar  in 
1753 ;  and  died  Aug.  25, 1758.  Sec  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoti- 
cana, i,  659,  674,  684. 

36.  William  Druck,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1831; 
presented  to  the  living  of  Prestonpaus  in  1883,  and  or- 
dained. He  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843.  He 
published,  ColUgiate  Fducation  versus  Collegiate  Fs ten- 
sion (1850) : — FrUndly  Hints,  a  tract:— A n  Account  of 
the  Parish.  He  was  living  in  1860.  See  Fasti  FccUs. 
Scoticana,  i,  853. 

Cunison  (or  Cunlsone),  the  family  name  of  sev- 
eral Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Alexander,  son  of  John  (2),  was  called  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Kilfinichen  and  Kilvickeon  in  1706,  and  ordained 
in  1707.  He  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  bled  to  death,  Nov.  15,  1717.  Sec  Fasti  Fc- 
cUs. Scoticana,  iii,  84. 

2.  John  (1),  bom  at  Dunkeld,  took  his  degree  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1615;  was  presented 
to  the  living  at  Dull  in  1624  ;  and  died  before  Jan.  4, 
1682,  aged  about  eighty-six  years.  See  Fasti  FccUs. 
Scoticana,  ii,  818. 

3.  John  (2),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1644;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Killin  before  1650;  transferred  to  Kilbride,  Arran,  in 
16*5;  deprived  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1662;  returned 
to  the  living  in  1687;  was  restored  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1690;  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
same  year;  transferred  to  Kill,  an  and  Kilchenzie  in 
1692;  resigned  on  account  of  old  age  in  1M7,  but  lived 
in  Killean  till  his  death.  See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticxma, 
ii,  824;  iii,  41,  45. 

4.  John  (3),  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Sl  Andrews  in  1676;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at 
Dull  in  1682;  and  died  in  August,  1693,  aged  about 
fifty-eight  years.    See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  818. 

Cunnera.   Sec  Cainner. 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Mercer,  Pa.,  Jan.  21, 1815.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College  in  1840 ;  studied  theology  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary ;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie,  Sept.  4, 1842 ;  ordained  by  the  same, 
Oct.  5,  1843,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Gravel  Run  and  Washington.  He  was  released  from 
this  charge  in  1851,  and  dismissed  to  the  Prcsbvterv  of 
Allegheny.  He  died  at  Whitestown,  Sepl.  5,  1*874. 
Sec  Hist,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Frit. 

Cunningham,  Alexander  Newton,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  near  Jonesborough, 
Tenn.,  March  16,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Washington 
College, Tenn.,  in  I826,andat  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1830;  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, April  28  of  the  same  year;  preached  at  Montgom- 
crv,  Ala.,  from  1833  to  1836;  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  from 
1838  to  1842;  was  stated  supply  at  Franklin,  Tenn., 
from  1844  to  1858;  also  founded  the  Franklin  Jnsti- 
tutc.  He  preached  in  Shelbyville  from  1859  to  1862; 
then  volunteered  as  chaplain  in  the  Southern  army,  and 
labored  in  the  hospitals  at  Montgomery,  Ala.;  from 
here  he  returned  to  Franklin,  and  was  professor  in 
the  Female  Institute.  In  1874  he  became  pastor  in 
Fayettevillc,  and  in  Aberdeen.  Miss,,  w  here  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death,  Sept.  5,  1878.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent preacher  and  industrious  student.  See  XecroL  Re- 
port  of  Princeton  Theol.  Senu  1879,  p.  26. 

Cunningham,  Amor  D  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Ripley  County,  Ind.,  July  12, 1833. 
He  experienced  religion  aud  entered  Brookviile  College 
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in  his  nineteenth  year,  spent  some  years  in  school-teach- 
ins;,  and  finally  entered  the  Indiana  Conference.  In 
INio  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  Indiana 
American,  and  afterwards  served  some  time  as  chaplain 
of  the  Fifth  Indiana  Cavalry.  In  1862  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  North-west  Indiana  Conference;  subse- 
quently was  elected  president  of  Northern  Indiana  Col- 
lege; and  died  Aug.  9,  1808.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Con/rrnim,  1868,  p.  250. 

Cunningham,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  30,  1811.  He 
was  converted  in  1829,  licensed  to  exhort  in  1832,  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1834,  and  labored  there- 
in until  his  death,  in  1881.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Con- 
ference*, 1882,  p.  71. 

Cunningham  (or  Cunnyngham\  J  esse,  a  min- 
uter in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  Imuii 
on  the  French  Broad  River,  East  Tenn.,  Oct.  25,  178'J. 
He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  nine;  was  con- 
verted in  1807;  received  license  to  preach  in  1810;  en- 
tered the  Holston  Conference  in  1811,  and  continued  his 
labors  until  his  death,  July  10, 1857.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1857,  p.  753. 

Cunningham,  John  K  .  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  student  in  Jef- 
ferson College,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Setniuary  in  1827 ;  waa  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  April  23,  1828;  ordained  and  be- 
came stated  supply  at  Montour,  Pa.,  in  1829,  and  then 
pastor  from  1830  to  1838;  pastor  at  Island  Creek,  O., 
from  1840  to  1852;  stated  supply  at  Wayne  and  Ches- 
ter in  1854  and  1855;  and  died  at  Wooster  in  the  latter 
year.   See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1 88 1 ,  p.  49. 

Cunningham,  John  Whitfield,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  in  Salem,  Tenn.,  in  1805. 
lie  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1823.  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1824;  was  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  Hanover 
Seminary.  Iud. ;  and  stated  supply  at  Middle  Fork  from 
1831  to  1834 ;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Salem 
in  the  latter  year;  pastor  at  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  until 
1845;  stated  supply  of  Second  Church,  Knoxville,  for 
one  year;  pastor  of  Second  Church,  La  Porte,  Ind., 
from"l846  to  1849;  agent  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  from  1859  to  1802;  stated  supply  at 
Nora  and  Lena,  HI.,  for  three  years;  labored  for  the 
Presbyterian  missions  in  Illinois  from  1865  to  1867; 
was  stated  supply  for  a  Congregational  Church  in  Na- 
perrille  until  1871,  and  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1874.  See 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol  Sem.  1881,  p.  57. 

Cunningham,  John  William,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  London,  Jan.  3,  1780.  He  gradu- 
ated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  was  curate  of 
Ripley,  in  Surrey;  afterwards  of  Clapham  ;  and  in  1811 
vicar  of  Harrow,  where  he  remained  to  the  close  of  hi* 
life,  at>out  1M61.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Observer  eight  years,  beginning  with  1850 ; 
and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  missionary  and  Bi- 
ble societies.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Obsemcr,  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  p.  878. 

Cunningham.  Joseph  Parker,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  (ia.,  Jan.  21, 1799. 
He  was  educated  in  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'  inl821 ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery in  1822;  in  1824  was  ordained  pastor  of  Concord 
Church  by  South  Alabama  Presbytery;  in  1832  became 
stated  supply  at  Mt.  Pisgah,  Ky.,  and  died  there  in  1833. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anter.  Pul/nt,  iv,  60;  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1880,  p.  26. 

Cunningham.  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Pendleton  County, 
Va.,  Aug.  1, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1825;  received 
license  to  preach  in  1827 ;  in  1829  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  and  in  1837  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois 


Conference,  wherein  he  aerved  till  his  death,  July  7, 
1 848.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1 848,  p.  283. 

Cunningham,  Oscar  P.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  (Jrayson 
County,  Va.,  May  1,  1813.    He  embraced  religion  in 
,  his  youth ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  twenty-first 
!  year;  and  in  1835  united  with  the  Holston  Conference. 
|  After  travelling  several  years  he  located,  but  subse- 
quently was  made  presiding  elder,  in  which  office  he 
continued  nearlv  to  the  close  of  his  life,  June  15.  1848. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  £.  Church 
South,  1848,  p.  169. 

Cunningham,  Richard,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1812.  He  began  to  preach 
in  1828;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Wilmot  Mountain, 
March  25,  1829;  and  remained  there  alwut  twenty 
years.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  at  Digby,  N.  S., 
and  died  Jan.  15, 1858.  See  Cathcart,  Bapt.  kneyciop. 
p.  300.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cunningham,  Robert,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Pa.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1841,  and  in  1848  entered  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  wherein  he  toiled  until  he  became  super- 
annuated, in  1870.  He  died  April  8,  1872.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  41. 

Cunningham,  Robert  Jfi.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  1»>,  1760. 
He  removed  with  his  father  to  North  Carolina  when  he 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year;  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1789;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina  in  1792;  in  1802  removed  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
that  place,  where  he  remained  until  1822.  He  died 
July  1 1, 1839.  See  Sprague,  A  mals  of  the  A  tner.  Put- 
pit,  iv,  58. 

Cunningham,  Timothy,  a  Free-will  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  in  March,  1756.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war;  was  converted  in  1790.  and  com- 
menced preaching  soon  after.  He  was  ordained  Jan. 
25, 1804,  by  the  Edgecomb  Quarterly  Bleeting,  Me.,  and, 
after  a  minislrv  of  great  usefulness,  died,  Jan.  16, 1836. 
See  Free-Kill  Baptist  Register,  1837,  p.  67.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cunningham,  T.  M  .  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, waa  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Church 
which  bore  the  latter's  name  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  de- 
clined, and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  some  years  he  removed 
as  pastor  to  Indianapolis,  and  thence  to  the  Alexander 
Church,  Philadelphia.  For  the  benefit  of  his  health 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Central  Church.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  there,  and  crossed 
the  Continent  several  times  in  its  behalf.  He  died  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  22,  1880.  He  was  a  preaclier  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  his  sermons  were  eloquent 
and  powerful.  See  (San  Francisco)  Occident,  March, 
1880.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Cunningham,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Blairsville,  1 June  14,  1827.  He 
graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1852;  spent  three 
years  teaching  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky. ;  studied  one  year 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1858. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville.  June 
17,  1867.  In  June,  1858,  he  went  as  supply  to  Blairs- 
ville; served  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  one  year;  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  and  occasional  preaching  until  1863,  when 
he  went  West.  He  served  as  stated  supply  Prospect 
Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria,  and  then  tho 
Church  of  Princcville,  until  1865,  teaching  at  the  same 
time.  Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  l»ecame  pastor 
of  Fairfield  and  Union  churches,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Blairsville.  He  died  April  21,  1879.  See  Xnrol.' Re- 
port of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1880,  p.  44. 
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Cunningham,  William  Madison,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in  Joncsbormigh, 
Tenn.,  June  28, 1812.  He  was  a  student  of  Washing- 
ton College;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1W33;  was  ordained  by  the  Lexington 
Presbytery,  June  26,  1835;  served  as  pastor  at  Lex- 
ington, Va_,  until  1840;  stated  supply  at  Chattanooga, 
Tcnn.,  for  a  short  time;  pastor  at  Ijl  Grange,  Ca~, from 
1841  until  his  death,  March  3, 1870.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  75. 

Cunningham.  W  I.  W  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Indiana  about  1830.  Me  was 
couverted  in  early  life;  educated  in  part  in  Asbury 
(now  De  Pauw)  V Diversity;  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
time,  and  began  preaching  in  1H58.  After  supplying  a 
circuit  in  the  North-west  Wisconsin  Conference,  he  was 
received  into  the  travelling  ranks,  where  he  continued 
for  six  years,  then  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and 
the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  labored  until  compelled  to  take  a  su- 
perannuated relation.  He  died  April  3, 1882.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  A  rmuul  Conferences,  1882,  p.  818. 

Cunred,  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St*.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  (afterwards  St,  Augustine's)  at  Canterbury, 
in  803,  and  died  in  823.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biorj.  K  v. 

Cunuberthus.   Set  Ctniberct  (2). 

Cunuulfus.    Sec  Cynewtmt. 

Cunyngham.   Sec  Cunixgiiam,  Ccxxinoham. 

Cuoenburg,  an  English  abbess  in  Mercia,  A.D. 
811. 


Cup  of  Blessing,  a 
the  Jews  in  ceremonial  entertainments,  or  on  solemn 
occasions.  Paul  employs  the  expression  (1  Cor.  x,  16) 
to  describe  the  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

CUP,  Eucharistic.    See  Chalice. 

CUP  of  Salvation,  an  offering,  probably  a  libation 
of  wine  poured  on  the  victim  sacrificed  on  thanksgiving 
occasions,  which  the  Jews  of  Egypt  offered  in  their  fes- 
tivals for  dcliverauce  (2  Mace,  vi,  27). 

Cupt',  Piehre,  a  French  theologian,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  was  rector  of  Hois, 
in  the  diocese  of  Saintcs,  and  wrote  Fa  Ciet  Ourert  a 
Tout  let  Hommes  (1708),  a  work  reputed  to  be  profane. 
Sec  Hoefer,  Xour.  Mog.  GiniraU,  s,  v. 

Cupella,  in  Christian  archaeology,  is  a  small  sepul- 
chral recess  for  children,  in  the  catacombs.  At  present 
we  have  only  one  instance  of  its  use,  which  is  given  by 
Marchi  (Monumtnti  Primil.  p.  114).  The  inscription 
upon  it  records  the  burial  of  her  two  children,  Sccundi- 
na  and  Laurent ius,  by  their  mother  Secunda.  The  sol- 
ecisms in  grammar  and  orthography  of  which  it  is 
full  show  that  Secunda  was  a  person  of  humble  rank. 
The  stone  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kirchcrianum. 

Cv]»llti  is  evidently  the  diminutive  of  cvpa,  ex- 
plained to  mean  "urn,"'  "sepulchral  chest."  This 
sense  is  a  derivative  one,  from  its  classical  meaning 
of  a  large  cask,  butt,  or  vat.  It  appears  in  pagan  in- 
scriptions but  rarely.  The  use  of  the  word  survived 
until  later  times.  The  idea  has  been  propounded  that 
we  may  find  in  cupelia,  as  a  place  of  Christian  burial, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  enpella,  chapel,  which  has 
so  long  perplexed  philologists,  and  of  which  no  satis- 
factory derivation  has  ever  yet  been  discovered.  The 
architectural  term  cupola  is  another  form  of  the  same 
root. — Smith,  THcl.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Cupellomancy,  divination  by  means  of  cups.  The 
practice  is  very  ancient.  It  was  known  in  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv,  5),  and  is  still  practiced 
in  England,  among  the  ignorant,  who  profess  to  "read" 
iu  cups  a  sign  of  future  events.    Sec  Divination. 

Cup ci.  Willem,  a  Flemish  historian  of  the  Jesuit 
r,  was  born  at  Antwerp  In  168G,  and  died  Feb.  2, 


1741,  leaving  LM  Patriarchis  Constantinopolitanis  (Ant- 
werp, 1733).  Caper  aided  in  collecting  the  Acta  Sano- 
torvm  of  the  Bollandists,  July  and  A  us 
Xouv.  liiog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Cupido  (Cupul).  in  Roman  mythology,  was 
god  of  loving  desire,  a  translation 
The  name  is  more  poetical  than 
he  is  identified  with  A  mor  (q.  v.). 

Cupola  (Ital.),  a  concave  ceiling,  either  hemispheri- 
cal or  of  any  other  curve,  covering  a  circular  or  polygonal 
;  also  "a  roof,  the  exterior  of  which  is  of  either  of 

Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  a,  v. 

Cupples  is  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen : 

1.  George  (1),  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirkoswald, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1752;  appointed  to  the  living 
at  Swinton  in  1754,  and  ordained.  He  died  Sept.  14, 
1798,  aged 
ticana,  i,  4-17. 

2.  George  (2),  son  of  the  minister  of  8winton, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1807;  became  assistant  at  Dun- 
bar; was  presented  to  the  living  at  Legerwood  in  181 1 ; 
ordained  in  1812;  elected  presbytery  clerk  in  1825; 
transferred  to  the  second  charge,  Stirling,  in  1833 ;  ad- 
mitted in  1884;  joined  the  Free  Secession  in  1843;  and 
was  admitted  minister  to  the  Free  Church,  Kilmadock, 
the  same  year.  He  died  May  1,  1850,  aged  sixty-four 
years.    See  Fasti  EccU*.  Scoticana,  i,  529;  ii,  682. 

3.  William,  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1717;  presented  to  the  living 
at  Kirkoswald  in  1719;  and  was  the  first  in  Scotland 
who  gave  in  a  letter  of  acceptance  with  the  presenta- 
tion, according  to  the  act  of  Assembly.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1720,  and  died  March  17,  1751,  aged  about 
sixty-one  years.  He  published  The  Experiences  of 
John  Stevenson,  Land-laborer  of  DaiUs  ( 1729 ).  See 
Fasti  KccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  121. 

Cupra.  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  name  of  Juno 
among  the  Etrurians.  "  She  had  a  temple  at  Firmom 
Picenum,  in  Asia. 

Cura  (care),  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  allegoric 
deity  of  which  a  fable  is  told.  In  thought,  she  was  sit- 
ting by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  watching  the  waves. 
Unconsciously  to  herself,  her  fingers  formed  out  of  clay 
a  form — and  behold !  it  was  man.  She  begged  Jupiter 
to  give  him  life,  which  he  did,  but  required  that  the 
man  should  belong  to  him,  to  which  Cura  was  opposed, 
as  she  had  forme*!  him,  and,  moreover,  the  earth,  from 
which  be  had  been  taken,  would  not  agree.  Satum,  as 
judge,  said :  Jupiter  shall  receive  the  body  after  death, 
Cura  shall  have  it  during  life,  and  his  name  shall  be 
homo  (man),  because  he  was  taken  from  humus  (the 
earth). 

Curacao  is  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  free  negroes,  and  for  their  benefit  the  Neth- 
erlands Bible  Society  published  in  1846  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  to  which,  since  1865,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has 
been  added  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Curae  (cares),  in  Roman  mythology,  were  reveng- 
ing goddesses,  who  lived  at  the  entrance  to  Tartarus. 

Curate.  We  add  an  account  of  the  history  of  this 
office  from  Walcott,  Sac.  Archatol.  a,  v.: 

"  Until  the  4th  and  tub  centuries  In  the  East  there  were 
country  curates,  and  Cyprian  mentions  town  clergy.  la 
the  large  cities,  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  ceuturv,  in  the 
East  and  at  Rome,  the  chnrches  had  their  own"  priests, 
who  Instructed  the  people,  the  communion  helng  i»iveii 
only  In  the  cathedral.  In  the  beginning  of  the  *th  cen- 
tury pope  Marccllus  established  twenty-five  titles  for  pre- 
paratory Instruction  before  baptism  and  reconcilintion 
of  penitents.  In  the  Greek  Chnrch  cardinal  priests  dis- 
charged the  same  duty.  Iu  the  beginning  of  the  6lh  cen- 
tury the  bishop  sent  the  cucharlstfor  distribution  to  the 
parish  priests:  then  by  degrees  the  latter  received  power 
to  r 
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' !  r  z  ••  ■  of  death,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop :  to  visit  the  { 
sick,  to  administer  extreme  unction,  and  to  choose  Bind- 
ers. In  the  7th  century  the  number  of  assistaut  clerks 
was  nngmeuted  or  diminished  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  Church  revenue,  as  in  the  6lh  century  they  had 
received  authority  to  celebrnte  in  their  churches  and  ora- 
tories, chapels  or  ease  required  by  the  iucrense  in  the 
n timber*  of  the  faithful.  The  bishops  gradually  regard- 
ing them  as  fellow-workers,  subordinated  their  assistant* 
to  them  in  all  things  touching  divine  worship  aud  burial. 
It  wa*  not  until  the  close  of  the  10th  ceutury,  in  England, 


to  assistant  clergy,  deputies, 
e  latter  are  still  called  vicars. 


that  the  word 

or  substitutes.    In  France  the  latter 
In  Eugland.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dlstluction  was 
drawn  between  temporary  and  perpetual  curates." 

Curcach  (Corcair,  or  Quorrair)  is  the  name  of 
several  Irish  virgiu  saints,  of  whom  only  two  are  clearly 
traceable : 

1.  Commemorated  March  8  or  Aug.  8,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  sister  of  ScFinnian  and  daughter  of  Corpreus, 
of  a  princely  family  in  Ulster,  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century. 

2.  Commemorated  July  21  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Kileorkey,  in  County  Roscommon.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Ring.  s.  v. 

CurchuB.  a  deity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Prussia,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  eating  and 
drinking,  on  which  account  they  offered  to  him  their 
first-fruits,  iu  his  honor  kept  up  a  continual  fire,  and  ev- 
ery year,  breaking  his  old  statue,  erected  a  new  one. 

Cut  cneuB.    See  Cokcan. 

Curcodemus,  an  ancient  deacon  commemorated  in 
Usuard's  Martyrohgy  as  a  martyr  at  Auxerre  on  May  4. 

Curdle,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1821,  ordained  in  1825  as  missionary  at  Tar- 
bert,  presented  to  the  living  at  Uigha  and  Cara  in  1826, 
and  admitted  in  1827.    He  was  there  in  18G0.  See 

Cure  bt  Faith.    See  Faith  cure. 

Cur  eta?,  in  Greek  my  thology,  were  originally  priests 
of  the  orgiastic  Jupiter  cultus  on  Crete.  They  were 
armed,  and  their  worship  consisted  in  weapon-dances. 
The  latter  was  also  the  case  with  the  Corybantes  and 
with  the  Id«an  Dactyles;  therefore  these  three  classes 
were  eventually  confused.  According  to  Strabo,  those 
Cureta;  who  were  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
iEtolia  were  different  from  the  above. 

Cureus,  Joachim,  a  Protestant  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher of  Germany,  was  born  at  Freistadt,  in  Silesia, 
(X-t.  22,  1532.  He  "studied  at  Wittenberg,  aud  in  1554 
was  rector  in  his  native  city.  He  then  went  to  Padua 
and  Bologna  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  after  his  re- 
turn, in  1550,  settled  ns  physician  at  Glogau,  where  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Melanchthon.  He 
died  at  Glogau,  Jan.  21, 1573.  One  year  after  his  death 
his  Exeq<  tis  Perspicua,  etc.,  appeared,  which  caused  the 
deposition  and  expulsion  of  all  Philippistic  theologians 
by  August  of  Saxony,  because  he  believed  them  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  same.  Sec  Grusingcr,  Comment  atio 
de  Joaek.  Cairo  (Marburg,  1853);  Heppe,  Geschichte 
des  dfutschen  Protestant  ismus  (ibid.  cod. ),  ii,  422  sq., 
467-494;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Curia,  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  born 
in  1538.  and  was  a  pupil  of  Gio.  Filippo  Criscuolo;  af- 
terwards visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  the  works  of 
Raphael.  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  painted  for  the 
churches  there.  His  masterpiece  was  a  grand  picture 
of  The  Crucifixion,  in  the  Chiesa  della  Fieta.  He  died 
in  1610.  Sec  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a,  v. 

Curial  (or  Curiel),  Juan  Alfonso,  a  Spanish 
Benedictine,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  28,  1609.  After  his  death  were 
published  lectures  iu  I).  Thomtr  Aq.  1,2  (Douay,  1618; 
Antwerp,  1621)  :  —  Controversion  in  JJiversa  Lvca  S. 
Scriptures  (Salamanca,  1611).   Sec  Lc  Mire,  De  Script. 


Sate,  xvii;  Nic  Antonio,  BiUioth.  llirp.  i,  631 ;  Hurter, 
Nomenclator,  i,  275 ;  Langhorst,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Welle  s 
KircheM-Lexikon.  s.  v.    ( B.  P.) 
Curtg.    See  Cyricis. 

Curio  was  the  president  of  a  curia  or  ward  in  an- 
cient Rome.  His  office  was  to  officiate  as  priest.  There 
were  thirty  curionet,  and  over  these  was  a  curio  maxi- 
mus  or  chief  priest. 

Curitan  is  the  name  of  two  early  Irish  saints: 

1.  Abbot  and  bishop  of  Rosmeinn,  commemorated 
March  16,  was  ouc  of  those  who  assisted  in  releasing 
certain  women  of  Erinn  from  bondage. 

2.  Of  Kilmore,  commemorated  Aug.  9.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Curnan,  an  early  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Jan. 
6,  was  bishop  of  Kilcoman,  aud  was  the  son  of  Sinell, 
of  the  race  of  Coinan,  in  Ulster. 

Curnock,  Nehkmiah,  an  English  Weslcyan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bristol  in  1810.  He  united'with  the 
Church  at  thirteen;  began  to  preach  at  an  early  age; 
entered  the  ministry  in  1834,  and  died  July  26,  1809. 
He  was  known  as  u  the  children's  preacher."  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  The  Father  of  Methodism  (Lond. 
1847,  18mo).    See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 


1869.  p. 


Stevenson,  Wesleyan  Hymn-book  and  its  As- 


sociations (Lond.  1870),  p.  315. 

Curradl  (or  Currado),  Francesco,  a  Florentine 
historical  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  in  1570,  and 
studied  under  Battista  Naldini.  His  Magdalene,  ami 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thecla,  in  the  Florentine  galler- 
ies, are  considered  his  best.  He  died  in  1661.  Sec 
Hoefer,  Aoire.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Cun  an,  Richard  AcorsTrs,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Miftfintown.  Pa.,  July  15,  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1837;  became 
stated  supply  at  Millville.  X.  J,,  and  Gallipolis,  O.,  in 
1838;  Cassville,  Ga.,  in  1839.  He  was  ordained  an 
evaugelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  the  same 
year,  and  became  stated  supply  at  Ccdarville,  N.  J., 
and  pastor  in  1842 ;  at  Shavers  Creek  Church,  Pa.,  in 
1849 :  Cottage  Church  in  1854,  and  dismissed  in  1859.  on 
being  appointed  professor  of  Pottstown  Cottage  Semi- 
nary. He  afterwards  became  stated  supply  and  teach- 
er at  Huntington,  Ind. ;  pastor  at  Minerva,  O.,  in  1872; 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1874,  and  dismissed  in  1875.  He 
died  at  Bourbon,  Ind.,  March  26,  1883.  See  Secrol.  Re- 
port of  Princeton  A  lumni,  1884.    (W.  P.  S.) 

CurreUy.  Chari.es,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  born  at  Devonport,  Jan.  4,  1806.  He  was  convert- 
ed at  fifteen;  began  to  preach  in  1827;  was  received  by 
the  conference  in  1830;  and  retired  to  Bristol  in  1862, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  29,  1868.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1869,  p.  10. 

Cunie  is  the  family  name  of  numerous  Scotch 
clergymen : 

1.  Henry,  a  native  of  Kinross-shire,  was  licensed  to 
preach  iu  1798;  presented  to  the  living  at  Carsphaini 
in  1802,  and  ordained ;  and  died  suddenly,  Dec.  9, 1815, 
aged  sixtv-threc  years.  See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticuna;  i, 
707. 

2.  James  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1645;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Shotts  in 
1649,  and  ordained;  deprived  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1662;  cited  before  the  privy  council  in  1669  for 
keeping  conventicles,  but  escaped  censure  by  not  ap- 
pearing; accepted  indulgence  in  1672,  thereby  offend- 
ing his  parishioners,  who  forsook  the  church;  was 
again  cited  in  1677  and  in  1684  for  keeping  conventi- 
cles; refused  to  read  the  proclamation  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  escape  of  the  king  from  the  Rye-house  plot,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  1685;  was  returned  to  his  charge  at 
Shotts  in  1687,  and  died  before  Jan.  24, 1693.  See  Fas- 
ti EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  297, 298. 
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3.  Jamks  (2),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1695;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1697;  called 
(o  (he  living  at  Hodilnm  in  1700,  and  ordained ;  and  died 
Fek  25,  1720,  aged  fifty-two  years.  See  Fart  EccUs. 
Scoticana,  i,  621. 

4.  Jamks  (3),  son  of  the  minister  at  Hoddam,  re- 
ceived a  bursary  in  Glasgow  University  in  1741 ;  was 
presented  to  tbc'living of  Kirkpatrick-Fleming in  1745; 
ordained  in  1746;  transferred  to  Middlebie  in  1763; 
and  died  Oct.  24.  1773,  aged  tifty-scven  years.  See 
Fart  EccUs.  Scoticana-,  i,  622,  624. 

5.  Jamks  (4),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809;  elected 
to  the  living  at  Catrine  'in  1815;  ordained  in  1816; 
and  deposed  in  June,  1836,  for  intoxication.  See  Fiuti 
EccUs.  Scoticamr,  ii,  141. 

6.  Jons  (1),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1629;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Culter  in  1636 ; 
was  deposed  in  1653,  but  restored  by  the  synod  in  1601. 
He  died  in  reduced  circumstances.    Sec  Fasti  Ecdes. 


Scoticana 


!18. 


7.  John  (2),  a  native  of  Ochiltree,  was  called  to  the 
living  at  Oldhamstocks  in  1694;  ordained  in  1695; 
traufferred  to  F.lgin  in  1697, but  not  confirmed;  trans- 
ferred to  Hadtlington  in  1704;  elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1709,  and  died  June  18,  1720. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticamr,  i,  813, 377. 

8.  John  (3),  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  1 
in  1695;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1699;  called  to  the  ' 
living  at  Old  Monklaud  in  1700,  and  ordained ;  and  died 
in  1741,  aged  about  sixty -six  years.    See  Fasti  EccUs.  i 
Scoticana-,  ii,  293. 

9.  John  (4),  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1699;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1705;  called  to 
the  living  at  Kinglassic  the  same  year,  and  ordained. 
He  adhered  to  the  protest  against  loosing  the  four  sc- 
ccders  in  1733,  and  died  Sept.  22, 1765,  aged  about  eigh- 
ty-six years.  He  published  .4  Sermon  at  the  Ojftting 
of  the  Synod  (1733) ;  and  seven  separate  works  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Church.  Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana-,  ii,548. 

10.  John  (5),  son  of  the  minister  of  Old  Monkland, 
took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  University  in  1725;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1730;  called  to  the  living  at  New 
Monkland  in  1732;  ordained  in  1733,  and  died  April 
19,  1768.    Sec  Fart  EccUs.  Scoticana;  ii,  295. 

11.  John  (6),  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire, was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1816;  presented  to  the  living  at  Blurroes 
in  1821,  and  ordained.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Irving 
in  1846,  and  died  July  20, 1863.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Sco- 
ticamr,  iii,  729. 

12.  William,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1742 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1744 ;  called 
to  the  living  at  Scone,  but  set  aside  in  1747 ;  called  and 
ordained  assistant  ami  successor  to  his  father  at  King- 
lassie  in  1750;  and  died  March  11,  1770,  aged  forty- 
eight  years.    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Sc  ii,  548. 

Currie.  A  H.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
entered  the  ministry  about  1866,  and  throughout  his 
life  remained  in  the  diocese  of  Virginia.  In  1870  he 
was  living  in  Warminster;  in  1671  became  rector  of 
Tillotson  Parish,  residing  at  Glcnmore;  and  continued 
in  this  rectorship  until  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1878.  See 
1'rot.  Ejnsc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  171. 

Cuxrie,  Robert  O.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  1806.  He 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1829,  and  from  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1834.  His  only 
settlement  as  a  pastor  was  at  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  from 
1835  to  1866,  when  he  died.  His  mind  was  remarkable 
for  clearness,  precision,  and  strength;  his  learning  was 
varied,  accurate,  and  thorough.  He  was  an  excellent 
classical  and  Biblical  scholar.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
instructive,  direct,  fervid,  and  strong.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  religious  periodical  press.  Hia  only  volume  is 
a  well-written  memoir  of  his  former  pastor  and  friend, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Sluvter.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
JUf.  Church  in  America,  a.  v.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 


Currier,  John,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Meredith,  N.  11.,  May  13,  1809.  He  was  con- 
verted at  twenty-three;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Dur- 
ham Quarterly  Meeting  in  May,  1838 ;  and  was  ordained 
in  January,  1842.  Soon  alter  he  removed  to  Thornton, 
where  he  preached  but  •  short  time,  and  died  Nov.  2, 
1843.  See  Free -will  Baptist  Register,  1844.  p.  75. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Curry,  Hiram  M  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Adams  County,  O.,  April  7.  1818.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life;  in  1848  was  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference;  was  transferred  in  1863  to  the 
Cincinnati  Conference,  and  died  March  3,  1874.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  102 ;  Siropaon, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Curry,  J.  M  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Can- 
ning, N.  B.  He  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  Mirami- 
chi  in  I860;  ordained  in  1864,  at  Norton ;  was  pastor  at 
Northampton,  Rockland,  South  Richmond,  Hampton, 
and  Upham ;  and  labored  at  Kara,  Wickham,  McDon- 
ald's Corner,  Hammond  Vale,  Peticodiac,  North  River, 
■ud  Shediac,  all  in  New  Brunswick.  He  died  at  11  ilia- 
borough,  Feb.  8,  1880,  aged  forty -nine.  See  Baptist 
Year-book  for  Maritime  Provinces,  1880;  Bill,  Fifty 
Years  uith  the  Baptists,  p.  569. 

Curry,  Thomas  M..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Yorktown,  Westchester  County,  X.  Y., 
Feb.  13, 1831.  He  waa  converted  at  twenty-one ;  stud- 
ied in  the  New  York  Conference  Seminary ;  in  1856  en- 
tered the  New  York  Conference,  and  died  Sept.  17, ! 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  90. 

Curry,  William  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
bom  at  Paris,  Bourbon  Co.,  K  y.,  July  23, 1800.  He  waa 
educated  at  Transylvania  University.  I^exington  ;  li- 
censed by  the  New  York  Presbytery  "in  1822,  and  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  where 
his  labors  were  abundantly  blessed.  About  1830  he 
was  appointed  general  agent  fo.  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  northern  Ohio.  He  died  May  19, 1861.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  179. 

Cursores,  Ecclksi.*,  were  messengers  employed 
in  the  early  Christian  Church,  in  times  of  danger,  to 
give  private  notice  to  each  member  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  meetings  for  worship.  It  waa  also  the 
term  used  to  denote  messengers  sent  from  one  country 
to  another  upon  the  importaut  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Cur  sua  lea  Equi  (pott-horses),  i.  e.  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  "public  course;"  called  also  for  shortness 
cursus,  "course."  The  Roman  posting  or  postal  system 
—the  distinction  between  the  two  belongs  to  a  late 
stage  of  civilization — was  established  by  Augustus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Secret  History  of  Procopiua,  the  day's 
journey  consisted  of  eight  posts,  sometimes  fewer,  but 
never  less  than  five.  Each  stable  had  forty  horses,  aud 
as  many  stablemen.  Bingham  gives  a  quite  incorrect 
idea  of  the  system  in  describing  the  cuisuaUs  equi  as 
being  simply  impressed  for  the  army  and  exchequer. 
The  early  Christian  emperors  made  minute  laws  regu- 
lating these  messengers,  and  some  of  them  evince  their 
regard  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  animals.  The 
clergy  were  exempt  from  this  service,  and  from  the  tax 
for  it.    Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Cursus  is  the  original  uame  of  the  breviary  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Romish  Church.  The  same  term  waa  used  to 
denote  the  Gallican  liturgy,  which  was  used  in  the 
ish  churches  for  a  long  period,  until  the  Roman  i 
came  to  be  employed.    Sec  Litlhgy. 

Curtain  (cortina,  aulaum,  velum ;  o7,\<.r, 
Taffpa,KaraTrtTatrpa,app&vpov).  Curtains  were  used 
in  ancient  churches  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to 
hang  over  the  outer  doorway  of  the  church  ;  (2)  to 
close  the  doorway  between  the  nave  of  the  church  and 
the  sanctuary,  or  perhaps  rather  to  fill  the  open  panels 
or  cancelli  of  the  door,  during  the  time  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  eucharist;  (3)  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
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pillars  of  the  ciborium,  or  canopy  of  the  altar;  (4)  cur- 
tains were  also  used  in  baptisteries. — Smith,  iHd.  of 
Christ,  A  ntiq.  S.  v. 

Curtchew  ,  Cutchou.  or  Cowslan)  is  appar- 
ently an  early  Scottish  name  for  St.  Constantinb 

(q.  r.> 

Curteis,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury  in  1755, 
rector  of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  of  St.  Dionis  Uackchurch, 
London,  and  one  of  the  proctors  in  convocation  for  the 
diocese  of  Rochester,  died  April  28,  1775.  See  Annual 
Register,  1775,  p.  209. 

Curt  emus,  Antonius,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Holland  in  1698,  and  came  to  America 
in  1730.  He  was  pastor  at  Hackensack  until  1737; 
at  Hackensack  and  Scbraalenburgh  until  1755;  Brook- 
lyn. Flat  land*.  Rushwick,  Flatbuah,  New  Utrecht,  and 
Gravesend  in  1756,  when  he  died.  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the  R*f.  Church  in  A  merica,  3d  ed.  p.  226. 

Curti,  Francesco,  a  Bolognesc  engraver,  was  born 
in  1603,  and  studied  under  Cherubino  Alberti.  The 
following  arc  his  principal  plates:  The  Virgin  and  St. 
Catherine;  The  Virgin  Teaching  the  Infant  Jesus  to 
Read;  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine;  The  Infant 
Christ  SUepina.  He  died  about  1670.  See  Hoefcr, 
.W.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v.;  Spoouer,  Biog.  /list,  of  the 
Fine  A  ris,  a.  v. 

Curti,  PietTO,  an  Italian  Hebraist  of  the  Jesuit  j 
order,  who  was  born  in  Rome  in  1711,  and  died  there 
April  4.  1762,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  met-  - 
apbyticians  of  his  time.    He  taught  Hebrew  in  the 
Roman  College,  and  published  several  dissertations  on 


each,  were  at  Fisksville  and  Chepacket,  both  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  last  twenty -five  years  of  bis  life  were  spent 
in  his  native  place,  and  he  died  there,  Sept.  12, 1869. 
See  Fuller,  History  of  Harwich,  p.  226.    (J.  C  S.) 

Curtis,  Grandison,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  22, 
1818.  He  joined  the  Baptists  in  earlv  life;  removed 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  I860;  in  1862  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South ;  soon  after  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  continued  as  a  local  preacher  until  1871, 
when  he  entered  the  Columbia  Conference,  wherein  ho 
labored  till  his  death,  which  occurred  near  La  Grande, 
Union  Co.,  Or.,  Jan.  21,  1873.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p. 
908. 

Curtis,  Harvey,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Adam's  N.  Y.,  May  80,  1806.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College.  Vt^ in  1831;  studied  the 
next  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  Feb.  18,  1836:  in  1843  accepted  a  call  from  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Madison,  1ml..  and  retnainetl 
there  eight  years.  In  1852  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago ;  iu  1858  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Knox  College,  111.,  and  died  at  (Jalcs- 
burg,  Sept.  18, 1862.  See  Wilson,  I'resb.  Hist.  A  Imanac, 
1863,  p.  292;  Gen,  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Setn.  1881, 
p.  81. 

Curtis,  Henry,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Illston,  Leicestershire,  England, Oct.  11,1800.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1812;  resided  first  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  of  New  York, 


difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  especially  Christ  us  Sn-  !  whcre  he  joincd  thc  ^P1'91  Church,  and  was  licensed 


err**  ( Rome,  1751)  :-Sol  Stan*  (ibid.  1754)  :-Sol  Re- 
trogrades (ibid.  1756).  See  Hoefer,  .Vo«r.  biog.  Gene- 
ral*, a.  v. 

Conn.!*,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
"mdsor,  N.  II.,  Feb.  11,  1809.  He  studied  at 
HBJ,  and  graduated  from  Gilmanton  Scm- 
in  1843;  Oct.  5  of  that  year  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Northfield  and  Sanbornton  Bridge  (the  hitter  now 
Tilton),  N.  11..  and  was  dismissed  May  3,  1870.  The 
next  three  years  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Boscawen,  and 
thereafter  resided  at  Tilton,  without  charge,  until  his 
death,  Feb.  19, 1881.    See  Cong.  Yearbook,  1882,  p.  26. 


to  preach,  March  10, 1H24.  The  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained at  Harpersville,  N.  Y.;  in  1832  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Bethany,  where  he  remained  four- 
teen years.  He  did  much  evangelical  labor  in  Wayne 
County,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  thir- 
teen churches  were  more  or  less  under  his  pastoral  care. 
He  died  about  1860.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Eucyclop. 
p.  302.  (J.C.S.) 

Curtis.  James,  an  English  Methodist  preacher,  was 
born  at  Westwoodside,  Lincolnshire,  in  1797.  Removing 
to  Sheffield,  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  devoted  himself  to  Church  work.    In  1822  he  cn- 


.  tered  the  New  Connection  ministrv,and  for  thirl v-three 
Curtis,  Chandler,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  ■  vca„  travelled  in  twentv-two  circuits,  most  of  them 
Wallingford,  C>nn.,  in  1795.  In  1835  he  went  to  the 
Indian  country,  under  the  direction  of  thc  American 
Baptist  Board"  of  F'oreign  Missions.  Thc  field  of  his 
labors  was  among  various  Indian  tribes,  from  the  Choc- 
taws,  oil  Red  River,  to  thc  Omaha*,  far  to  the  north- 
west. After  five  years'  service  he  removed  to  Origgs- 
ville.  III.,  in  1842  to  Massachusetts,  was  pastor  for  two 
years  in  Westminster,  and  died  July  27,  1881.  He 
published,  in  1866,  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  two 
volumes  on  Christianity  Delineated.  See  The  Watch- 
nan,  Sept.  8,  1881.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Curtis,  Daniel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  iu  I»ndon  in  1799.  He  was  converted  in  youth; 
baptized  at  Blaudford  Street  Church  in  1815,  of  which 
he  was  deacon  for  many  years;  and  in  1827  assisted  in 
forming  a  new  Church  for  the  Rev.  J.  rorcmau,  in  Dor- 
set Square.  Being  an  occasional  preacher  for  some  years, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  ordained  pastor  at  Homerton  Row,  in 
August.  1837,  and  died  Julv  26, 1853.  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hun*t-bool;  1854,  p.  48. 

Curtis,  David,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Ea*t  Stoughton,  Ma-..  Feb.  17,  1782.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1808;  was  pastor  at  two 
different  times  in  Pawtuxet,  R.  L,  and  for  one  year  post- 
master of  the  village.  For  two  years  he  preached  in 
Harwich,  Mass.,  and  for  about  the  same  time  at  New 
Bedford ;  lived  eight  year*  in  Abington,  serving  part 
of  the  time  as  pastor,  "ilia  next  pastorates,  of  two 


important  ones.  He  became  a  superannuate  in  1855, 
and  died  in  the  city  of  York,  March  8, 1874.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  Conference. 

Curtis,  John,  a  Wcsleyan  missionary,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  in  thc  theological  institution  at  Rich- 
mond, England,  was  in  1K08  appointed  to  Honduras, 
Central  America,  where  he  labored  in  various  circuits. 
He  relumed  to  England  in  impaired  health,  and  was 
ordained  at  the  Conference  of  1872.  He  was  next  an- 
ointed to  Turk's  Island,  Bahama  district,  but  was 
seized  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  died  at  sea,  on  his 
homeward  voyage,  Aug.  6,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1875,  p.  34. 

Curtis,  John  D  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Plymouth,  England,  Feb.  29,  1816.  .He 
came  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  his  parents,  when  but 
three  yean  of  age;  began  preaching  at  thc  age  of 
twenty;  iu  1*37  united  with  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
encc;  in  1876  became  superannuated,  and  retired  to 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  where  he  died,  Julv  25,  1877. 
Sec  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  22. 

Curtis,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Randolph.  Mass..  Oct.  22,  1786.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1811 ;  was  ordained  at  Ep- 
sorn,  N.  IL,  in  1815;  dismissed  in  1825.  His  other 
charges  were  Sharon,  Mass.,  Pittsfield,  N.  IL,  and  South 
Woodstock,  Conn.    He  died  at  Chicopee,  Mass..  Jan. 
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27,  1861.    Mr.  Curtis  published  several  Sermons 

Adtfressr*.    See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  352. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1815.  He  labored  as  an  evangelist 
while  yet  a  layman  in  the  Established  Church ;  after- 
wards became  a  Baptist,  gave  up  business  entirely,  and 
devoted  bimself  to  gratuitous  labors  from  place  to  place, 
visiting  the  cottages,  where  he  read,  prayed,  and  con- 
versed, announcing  at  each  house  his  intention  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  He  was  some  time  pastor 
at  St.  Mary  Ottery,  and  at  Cranford,  Middlesex.  He 
died  near  Devoran.Coniwall,  Dec.  18, 1878.  See  (Lood.) 
Baptist  Handbook,  1880,  p.  291. 

Curtis,  Joseph  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Wethersueld.Conn.,  Oct. 9, 1789.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1815,  and  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, wlicre  he  was  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery 
in  1828,  and  installed  pastor  of" Powhatan  Church,  re- 
maining there  until  1842.  He  died  at  Montrose,  March 
1 ,  1859.    Sec  Wilson,  l*resb.  Hist.  A  Imttnac,  1860,  p.  69. 

Cuitis,  Joseph  Wait,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Vermont.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1811 ;  was  ordained,  July  5, 1816,  pastor  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Me.;  preached  at  Warren,  <).,  from 
1820  to  1832;  was  chaplain  of  Vermont  penitentiary 
for  two  years;  missionary  in  Canada  in  1835;  without 
a  charge  in  Vermont  the  next  year;  and  pastor  at  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  from  1836  until  his  death,  March  16,  1857. 
See  Trien,  Cat.  of  Andocer  Theol.  Sent.  1870,  p.  28. 

Curtis,  M.  Ashley,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  for  several  years,  until  about  1856, 
in  Society  Hill,  S.  C  Shortly  after  he  was  rector  of 
St.  Matthew  s  Church,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  and  in  this 
pastorate  he  remained  uutil  his  death,  in  April,  1872. 
See  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Curtis,  Otis  Freeman,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  6,  1804.  He 
studied  at  Kimball  Union  Aondcmy;  read  theology 
with  Rev.  William  A.  Chopin  at  Cruftsbury,  Vt. ;  and 
was  ordained  an  evangelist  Oct.  23,  1828.  He  was 
pastor  at  Hart  on  and  Irasburg  the  two  following  years; 
evangelist  in  Derby  and  other  towns  in  northern  Ver- 
mont (Barre,  Peacham,  Glover,  Plainneld)  from  1830  to 
1835 ;  preached  in  Canton  (111.),  Chicago,  Racine,  Keno- 
sha, Waukesha,  and  Milwaukee;  Shopiere  from  1848  to 
1850;  installed  at  Emerald  Grove,  Wis.,  May  6,  1851 ; 
dismissed  May  1,  1863;  preached  at  Versailles,  K.  Y., 
among  the  Seneca  Indians,  from  1864  to  1867;  was  act- 
ing pastor  at  Dover,  III.,  until  1874 ;  without  charge  at 
Emerald  Grove  until  1878;  and  died  at  David  City, 
Neb.,  July  1,  1879.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  16. 

Curtis,  Reuben  B  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Lisbon,  Me.  He  was  converted  in 
1830.  in  1845  joined  the  Maine  Conference,  in  1862  was 
transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  Conference,  in  1868  be- 
came superannuated,  and  died  May  21, 1872.  See  Min- 
utes  of  A  miual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  1 19. 

Curtis.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
educator,  was  born  in  England,  and  came  to  America 
about  1845,  being  then  over  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
preached  for  some  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  event- 
ually established  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Limestone 
Springs.  He  lost  bis  life  on  a  steamer  that  was  burned 
on  the  Potomac  in  1858.  Sec  Catbcart,  Baptist  Encg- 
clop.  s.  v. 

Curtis,  Thomas  F  D.D.,a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1816.  He  was  educated  in  the  South 
Carolina  University,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  bis  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cur- 
tis, D.D.  After  several  years'  pastorate  over  a  church 
near  Hoston,  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  Lewis- 
burg  University,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1865. 
In  1867  he  took  up  bis  residence  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  died  in  1872.  Dr.  Curtis  publi-hed  a  volume 
on  Inspiration.    He  is  nho  author  of  a  work  on  Com- 


nd  another  entitled  Progress  of  Baptist . 
triples  in  the  Last  Hundred  Years.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Curtis,  Timothy,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  sent  in  1830  to  Jamaica,  and 
died  at  Falmouth,  on  that  island,  Dec.  24,  1854,  in  his 
forty-ninth  vcar.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1855. 

Curtis,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
l>orn  in  Hoxcy,  Lincolnshire,  England,  May  15,  1798. 
He  first  united  with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church 
and  entered  its  ministry;  came  to  Illinois  in  1830,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  withdrew 
in  1832;  then  organized  a  church  at  Albion,  and  was 
ordained  its  pastor;  and  eveutually  five  other  churches. 
He  died  June  15,  1877. 

Curtis,  William  A.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.  He  was  rector  of  Su  Peter's  Church,  Ho- 
bart,for  many  years,  until  his  death,  in  Norwich.  Conn., 
Oct.  31,  1862.    See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Itnanac,  1863,  p.  94. 

Curtiss,  Caleb,  a  Congregational  minister,  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College,  studied  theology,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Charlton,  Mass..  in  1761.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1776,  after  which  he  represented  the 
town  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  served  in  other 
public  capacities.  He  died  March  21, 1802.  See  Alex- 
ander, Piinceton  College  in  the  18/A  Century. 

Curtiss,  Claudius  G  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16, 
1823.  He  was  converted  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
imn.iMliately  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1854  he  removed  to  Markham,  Canada,  where  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Canada  Wesleyan  Church. 
In  1860  he  united  with  the  Evangelical  Association, 
was  ordained,  and  appointed  to  Seneca  charge.  In  1*67 
he  returned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence. He  took  a  supernumerary  relation  in  1881,  and 
retired  to  his  home  in  Hammondsport,  where  he  died, 
j  Aug.  18,  18*2.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1882.  p.  320. 

CurUss,  Samuel  Ives,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  March  5,  1803.  He 
'  studied  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1882  graduated  from 
Yale  Divinity  School.  In  November  of  that  year  he 
was  ordained  pastor  in  East  Hampton,  remaining  there 
five  years.  From  1837  to  1839  he  was  acting  pastor 
in  West  Woodstock,  four  years  acting  pastor  at  Union, 
and  from  April  12,  1843,  regular  pastor  until  his  death, 
March  26, 1880.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  188 1 ,  p.  20. 

Curtiss,  William  M.,  a  minister  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Her- 
kimer Co.,  N.  \\  Aug.  6,  1798.  He  received  a"  liberal 
education ;  went  to  Mississippi  when  about  twenty-two, 
and  engaged  in  teaching;  joined  the  Church  in  1821; 
and  in  1822  was  licensed  to  preach,  anil  admitted  into 
the  Mississippi  Conference.  In  1837  he  located;  ia 
1855  re-entered  the  effective  ranks;  in  1861  became 
sujierannuatcd,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1863.  Sec  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1864, 
p.  495. 

Curtius,  Sebastian,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  doc-tor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg, 
where  lie  died,  Mav  30,  1684,  is  the  author  of  Radices 
Ling.  S.  Hebr.  (Weimar,  1629,  1645, 1649;  Amsterdam, 
1652) : — Manual*  Hebrtto-Chald.  Lot.  Belgicum  (Frank- 
fort, 1668)  :— Kleiner  Juden  KatechUmus  (Cassel,  1650). 
See  Jabber,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.v.;  Steiu- 
schncidcr,  Jiibliogr.  Handbuch,*.  v. ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  lltbrtto, 
ii,  551  ;  Flirst,  Bibl  Jud.  i,  193  (where  the  first  two 
works  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Curtius').    (B.  P.) 

Curvius.    Sec  Cuaraji. 

Curwen,  Hugh,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a  native  of 
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Westmoreland,  and  became  dean  of  Hereford  in  1541. 1  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church,  Boston, 
On  Oct.  20,  1655,  he  became  archbishop  of  Dublin;  in  and  remained  there  until  April,  1851;  from  September 
1557  was  ounstitnted  one  of  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland ;  following  until  September,  1868,  was  \  a  - 1  r  in  North 
in  June,  1559,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Brookfield;  for  ten  years,  from  1867,  was  secretary  of 
Ireland;  in  1560  was  one  of  the  spiritual  lords,  who  sat  the  American  Congregational  Union;  from  January  to 
in  the  Parliament;  in  1563  was  again  constituted  lord-  ,  July,  1879,  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mis- 
chancellor;  in  1567  procured  his  translation  to  Oxford,  sionary  Society;  from  1867  to  1875  one  of  the  editors 
and  spent  one  vear  there.  He  died  at  Swinbrook  in  '  of  the  Congrtgutional  Quarterly,  and  was  its  sole  editor 
November,  1568.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Arch- 
!'(.«.'<  i  .<  •/  I '  mil  in,  p.  2;i5. 

Cu:  wen.  John,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
iver, was  bom  at  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  14, 
1816.  He  was  early  brought  to  Christ ;  was  educated 
at  Coward  College,  and  at  University  College,  Londou ; 
became  assistant  minister  in  the  Church  at  Basingstoke 
in  1838;  in  1841  co-pastor  at  Stow  market,  Suffolk;  in 
184-1  pastor  at  Plaistow ;  resigned  in  1867,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  ami  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  Church  music,  establishing  a  printing  and  publishing 
business  for  that  purpose.  He  died  May  26, 1880.  He 
published,  The  Little  Tune-book  Harmonized:  —  The 
Child's  Otcn  Hymn-book :— The  Standard  Course  of  the 
Tonic-sol-fa  Method:— How  to  Observe  Harmony:— 
The  Teacher's  Manual: — Musictd  Statics: — Construc- 
tire  Exercises  in  Elementary  Musical  Composition: — 
Musical  Theory,  and  other  works.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
}-<«r.5oo*,1881,p.366. 

Curwen.  Spedding,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  Jan. 
19. 1790.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church, 
but  joined  the  Independents  at  Leeds,  and  was  soon 

engaged  in  speaking  at  weekly  prayer-meetings  and  I  lowing  places:  Taunton, Mass., until  "lSfllj  North  Roch- 
at  adjacent  villages  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  finally  ester  till  1869;  Cotuit  Port  the  next  year;  Waquoid, 
became  a  student  in  Kotherham  College.    He  was  |  1871-74;  subsequently  resided  without  charge  at  East 

See  Cong. 


and  proprietor  during  the  succeeding  three  years.  In 
1855  he  became  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Charity 
Fund  of  Amherst  College;  from  1852  to  1863  he  pre- 
pared and  published  the  A  nnual  Reports  of  the  Brook- 
field  Auxiliary  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He  also 
published  manv  Sermons  and  A  ddresses.  lie  died  Oct. 
23,  1881.    See'Conjr.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  26. 

dishing,  Jacob,  I  >.  1 '..  a  Cougregat ional  minister, 
son  of  Bcv.  Job  Cushing,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1748 ;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Waltham,  Nov.  22, 1752;  and  died  Jan.  18,  1809, 
aged  seventy-nine  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  L  514. 

Cushing,  James  Royal,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24,  1800.  He 
studied  at  the  Thetford  (Vu)  Academy ;  graduated  from 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1828;  the  next  year, 
Aug.  12,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Box- 
borough,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  June  10, 1833; 
the  next  two  years  was  city  missionary  in  Boston  ;  from 
June,  1835, until  April,  1844,  pastor  in  East  Haverhill; 
from  November  following  until  May,  1854,  jmstor  in 
Wells,  Me.    After  this  he  was  acting  pastor  in  the  fol- 


at  Heckmondwike  in  December,  1814;  was 
called  to  the  Church  at  Cottingham,  near  Hull,  in  1819, 
also  preaching  on  Sunday  evenings  at  Fish  Street 
Chapel ;  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Bar- 
bican, Londou,  in  1824.  While  there  he,  with  oth- 
er* founded  the  Christian  Instruction  Society.  In 
1828  he  went  to  Frame,  Somersetshire,  where  he  la- 
bored for  eleven  years;  in  1838  he  settled  for  a  few 
months  at  Newbury,  whence  he  was  called  by  the  new 
society*  at  Castle  Street.  Reading,  and  there  remained 
until  his  death,  Jan.  9,  1856.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1857,  p.  173-175;  Evangelical  Mag.  March,  1856. 

Curwin,  Gkobge,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Hon.  Jonathan  Curwin,  waa  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
May  21,  1683.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1701 ;  was  ordained  in  Salem,  as  colleague  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Xoves,  May  19, 1714 ;  and  died  Nov.  23, 1717.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  254. 

Ctisa  Cusan.  or  Cusanus),  an  early  English  ab- 
bot of  the  Wicii,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century. 

Cusari,  This  Book  ok.   See  Jkhudah  (Ha-Levi) 


Cushen,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  March  21,  1796. 
He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in 
1818  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  wherein  he  labored 
as  his  health  would  ->ermit  until  bis  decease,  in  Julv, 
1825.  See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conferences,  1825,  p.  476 ; 
Methodist  Magazine,  vii,  366. 

dishing,  Caleb,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
at  Scituate,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1692;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1698.  The  Rev.  Edmund 
Noyes  became  his  colleague,  Nov.  20,  1751.  Mr.  Cush- 
ing died  Jan.  25, 1752,  aged  eighty  years.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  468. 

Cushing.  Christopher.  I  >.!>,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  May  3, 1820.  In 
1X44  he  graduated  from  Yale  College ;  spent  one  year 
in  Vale  Divinitv  School,  and  in  1817  graduated  from 
Andnver  Theological  Seminary.    In  February,  1819,  he 


Haverhill  until  his  death,  June  11,  1881. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  27. 

Cushing,  Job,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Hinghara,  Mass.  He  graduatcu  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1714 ;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Shrewsbury,  Dec  4, 1723 ;  and  died  Aug.  6,  1760,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulj»it,  i,  514. 

Cushing,  Jonathan,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1690.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1712 ;  was  ordained  at  Dover,  N.  II., 
Sept.  18, 1717 ;  and  died  March  25, 1769.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  74. 

Cushing,  Jonathan  Peter,  a  Presbvterian  min- 
ister, was  burn  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  12,  1793.  He 
studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter;  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1817;  went  to  Virginia,  and  be- 
came connected  with  Hampden  -  Sidney  College,  first 
as  a  tutor,  then  as  a  professor,  and  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hodge,  in  1820,  as  president,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  his  life,  April  25,  1835.  See 
•>praguc,  .« nmas  oj  lite  .1  mer.  ruipa,  IV,  O.M. 

Cushing,  Perez  Lincoln,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  6,  1822.  He  gradu- 
ated  from  Brown  University  in  1849 ;  spent  one  year  at 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  was  ordained 
in  1852.  For  six  years  thereafter  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  Reform  School  at  AVestborough  ;  and  subwqucntly, 
for  twelve  years,  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Bridge- 
water.  He  was  also  a  teacher  at  Middleborough  for  a 
time.  He  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  CaL,  March,  14,  1875. 
Sec  Sexcton  General  CaUtlogue,  p.  39.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cushing.  Samuel  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Brattleborough,  Vu,  Jan.  24,  1*12.  In 
1831  ho  entered  the  ministry,  and  the  following  year 
joined  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  Conference, 
where  he  served  eleven  charges  in  New  Hampshire. 
His  health  failing,  he  became  superannuated,  supplying, 
for  a  season.  East  Cambridge.  Taking  a  transfer  in 
1844  to  New  England  Conference,  he  tilled  four  more 
l>sstoratcs;  and  from  180U  was  again  a 
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During  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  until  himself  prostrated  by  disease, 
which  terminated  his  life  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  March  10, 
1881.    bee  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferertces,  1881,  p.  83. 

Cushman,  Chester  Lemuel,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  March  29,  1831. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1856 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Townshcnd,  Vt.,  Dec.  22, 1869 ;  dismissed  Oct. 
15,  1886]  became  pastor  at  Ludlow  and  Phillipston, 
Mass.,  and  at  Ludlow  Mills;  and  died  April  21,  1880. 
See  Minutes  of  Gen.  Convention  of  Vermont,  1881,  p.  49. 

Cushman.  Elisha.  a  Baptist  minister,  son  of  Rev. 
Elisha  Cushman,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  4, 
1813.  In  March,  1836,  he  commenced,  with  Mr.  Isaac 
N.  Bollcs,  the  publication  of  what  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Hartford  Courier,  a  political  newspaper. 
In  March,  1838,  he  began  a  religious  paper,  the  Christian 
Secretary,  the  organ  of  the  Baptists  in  Connecticut, 
which  had  l>een  discontinued  for  a  short  time.  In  the 
autumn  of  1839  he  became  a  Christian,  and  united  with 
the  First  Ilaptist  Church  in  Hartford.  Soon  after  this 
he  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  political  paper,  of 
which  he  had  had  charge,  and  confined  his  attention  to 
the  Secretary.  In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Wel- 
lington, Sept.  30  of  the  same  year.  He  now  gave  up 
his  editorial  work,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  Church, 
of  which  he  remained  pastor  for  five  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  ill-health,  he  resigned.  In  a  year  or 
two  his  health  was  so  far  restored  that  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  ministerial  work,  and  in  April,  1847,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Deep 
River,  where  he  continued  for  several  years.  He  after- 
wards acted  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Hartford 
for  some  time,  and  returned,  at  length,  to  his  former 
position  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Secretary,  for  a  sea- 
son, performing  the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Bloomtield.  His  death  occurred  at  Hartford.  Jan.  4, 
1870.  See  the  Cushman  Genealogy,  p.  408 ;  Turnbull, 
in  the  Christian  Secretary,  Jan.  12,  1876.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cushman,  Isaac  Jackson,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  the  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O.,  in  1858,  and  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Xenia ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Chillicothe  Presbytery  in  1859,  and  in  1860  was  or- 
dained by  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  pastor  at  Murdock, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Aug.  26,  1881,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.    (\V.  P.  S.) 

Cushman,  Isaac  Somes,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  in 
1823.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1844; 
subsequently  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  same  col- 
lege; and  for  three  years  practiced  medicine  in  Saco. 
In  1851  he  entered  Concord  Biblical  Institute,  and  in 
1853  joined  the  New  England  Conference.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-third  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  and  afterwards  surgeon  of  the  First 
Massachusetts  Cavalry.  In  1861  he  re-entered  the  pas- 
torate in  the  Maine  Conference;  and  in  1867  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  England  Conference, in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  his  sudden  death,  Sept.  6,  1870.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  87. 

Cushman,  Job,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1797.  He  studied  at 
the  Kingston  Grammar  School;  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1819;  studied  theology  with  Calvin  Park, 
D.D.,  and  was  ordained  in  Springfield,  N.  II.,  July  6, 
1825,  where  he  remained  pastor  three  year*.  During 
1828  and  1829  he  waa  acting  pastor  in  Bristol ;  the  next 
two  years  in  Sullivan ;  1832  in  Wcstford,  Conn. ;  from 
1833  to  1835  in  North  Wrentham  (now  Norfolk), Mass.; 
until  1839  pastor  in  Prcscott ;  from  1841  to  1843  acting 
pastor  in  Tolland;  from  1852  to  1854,  in  Palmyra.  Pc- 
waukec,  and  Watertown,  Wis.;  from  1856  to  1859  in 
Truro  and  North  Truro,  Mass.;  until  1861  in  Marlbor- 


ough, Vt.;  1862  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  From  1863  to 
1867  he  resided  in  Plymouth  without  charge,  and  there- 
after in  (irinnell,  la.  He  died  Aug.  5, 1878.  11c  pub- 
lished, Address  on  Washington's  Birthday  (1835) :—  The 
Law  of  God:— The  Living  and  the  l>ead:—Revirals  of 
Religion  iJesirable: — The  Blessedness  of  Living  in  the 
Present  Age  :—A  Complaint ;  Appeal  to  Churches  of  the 
Old  Colony  (1871).    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  40. 

Cushman,  Ralph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1792.  He  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1817,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1820;  was  ordained  Nov.  16,  1821:  trav- 
elled as  a  home  missionary  in  Kentucky  from  that  time 
to  1824;  and  then  settled  at  Pittaford,  N.  Y„  until  1826, 
and  at  Manlius  until  1830,  when  he  acted  for  a  year  as 
an  agent  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society; 
and  removing  to  Ohio  the  same  year,  died  at  Wooster, 
Aug.  27,  1831.  See  Presbyterianism  in  Central  X.  Y. 
p.  604 ;  Trien.  Cat.  of  A  ndover  Theol.  Sem,  1870,  p.  41. 

Cushman,  Richards,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1819.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1844,  and  studied  one  year  there- 
after in  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained 
in  1847  a  missionary  for  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety to  Hayti,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  June 
7,"l849.  Sec  Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Stm.  1870, 
p.  175. 

Cushman,  Robert  Woodward,  D.D.,  a 
tist  minister,  son  of  Job  Cushman,  a  lineal 
of  Robert  Cushman,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
Woolwich,  Me.,  April  10, 1800.  For  some  time  he  waa 
engaged  in  the  watchmaking  and  jewelry  business. 
Having  become  a  Christian,  and  fitted  for  college,  he 
entered  Columbian  College,Washington,D.C,  and  grad- 
uated in  1820.  By  his  own  efforts  he  paid  his  way 
while  procuring  an  education,  yet  took  a  high  rank  as 
a  scholar.  He  was  ordained,  August,  1826,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y..aud  a  little  more 
than  a  year  afterwards  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1828  he  established 44  a  young  ladies'  institute  "  of  a  high 
order,  still  constantly  employed  as  a  preacher, and  for  a 
time  was  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Gazette.  In  the 
various  organizations  for  religious  work,  established  by 
his  denomination,  he  took  an  active  interest.  He  w  as 
one  of  the  early  and  warm  friends  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  After  nearly  twelve  years 
of  labor  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Bowdoin  Square  Church,  in  Boston,  and  was  in- 
stalled July  8, 1841.  In  the  winter  of  1847-48  he  went 
to  Washington,  to  take  charge  of  the  E  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city  during  the  temporary  abeence  of 
its  pastor,  Rev.  <J.  W.  Samson.  He  remained  in  Wash- 
ington, and  established  a  ladies'  school,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  Boston,  to 
become  the  principal  of  the  41  Mount  Vernon  Indies' 
School."  In  1863  he  retired  from  active  life  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health,  and  spent  his  closing  rears  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1868.  (J.  C.  S,) 

Cushman,  Rums  Spaulding,  D.D.,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  at  Fatrhavcn,  Vt.,  Aug.  31, 
1815.  He  studied  at  Castleton  Seminary;  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1837;  was  a  teacher  in 
Pickens  County," Ala.,  in  1838  and  1839,  and  in  Lowndes 
County,  Miss.,  in  1840.  He  became  a  member  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  in  1841,  and  graduated  from  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  in  1843;  was  ordained  at 
Orwell,  Vt..  Dec.  21  of  the"  same  year ;  dismissed  May 
7,  1862;  May  28  following  was  installed  over  the 
Church  at  Manchester,  and  died  May  18.  1877.  See 
Gas.  Cat.  of  A  uburn  TheoL  Sem.  1883,"  p.  265. 

Cushny.  Alexander  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
took  his  degree  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1774 ; 
became  schoolmaster  of  Foveran ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1782 ;  presented  to  the  living  of  Oyne  in  1786, 
ordained ;  and  died  Feb.  1, 1839,  aged  eighty -five 
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Two  of  his  sons  were  miniate rs  —  Dr.  Alexander,  at 
Ravnc ;  Robert,  at  Bellie.  Sec  Fasti  Eccks.  Scotieana, 
iii,M7. 

Cushny.  Alexander  (2),  1  >. n..  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, took  his  first  degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1805;  commenced  teaching  in  his  youth ;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Strachan  in  1814 ;  ordained 
in  1815;  transferred  to  Rayne  in  1820;  elected  synod 
clerk  in  1825;  deposed  in  1842  by  the  assembly,  with 
others,  for  holding  communion  with  the  deposed  minis- 
ters at  St  rath  bogie,  but  the  sentence  was  reversed  in 
five  months.  His  knowledge  of  business,  intrepidity, 
and  straightforward  conduct  were  of  great  service  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  non-intrusion  party  in  the 
syncxL  He  had  a  son,  John,  minister  of  Speymouth. 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scotieana,  hi.  542,  GOO. 

Cushny.  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1826;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1831;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Insch  in  1836,  and  ordained  assistant  and  successor; 
transferred  to  Bellie  in  1843,  and  continued  in  1860.  See 
Fatti  Fcdes.  Scoticuna,  iii,  682. 

Cusighe,  Simonk  da,  an  old  painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  flourished  at  Cusighe,  a  place  near  the  city 
of  Belluno,  from  1382  to  1409.  There  is  a  good  altar- 
piece  executed  by  him  in  his  native  place.  See  Spoon- 
Hitt.  of  the  Fine  ArUr*.  v. 


Cusp  ''Lit.  a  spear-point),  the  projecting  points 
forming  the  featherings  or  foliations  in  Gothic  tracer}*, 
arches,  panels,  etc. ;  they  came  into  use 
during  the  Utter  part  of  the  Early  Eug- 
lish  style,  at  which  period  they  were 
sometimes  worked  with  a  small  leaf, 
usually  a  trefoil,  on  the  end.  When 
first  introduced,  the  cusps  sprang  from 
the  flat  under-surface  or  soffit  of  the 
arch,  entirely  independent  of  the  mould- 
ings, and  this  method  was  sometimes 
followed  in  Decorated  work ;  but  they 
very  soon  began  to  be  formed  from  the 
inner  moulding  next  the  soffit  (usually 
either  a  splay  or  a  hollow),  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  general  practice  until 
the  expiration  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Some  of  the  richest  examples  may  be  found  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral.    See  Pankl. 

In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles  they  were 
frequently  ornamented  at  the  ends,  either  with  heads, 


Cusp. 


Crosby  HalL  Screen,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

leaves,  or  flowers,  and  occasionally  with  animals.— Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  a.  v.    See  Foiu. 

Custddes  Archivdrum  (keeper*  of  the  records) 
were  the  same  as  the  Ceimeliarchs  (q.  v.). 

Custddes  Ecclesiae  (keepers  of  the  chnrch)  were, 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  use,  cither  those  otherwise  called 
Ostiarii,  one  of  the  inferior  orders  in  the  early  Church, 
or,  more  probably,  perhaps,  the  same  officers  who  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  ''elders  of  the  Church,"  and 
who*c  duties  corresponded  in  certain  points  with  those 
of  the  modem  Ciiu  licit  warden  (q.  v.). 

Custddes  Loco  ram  Sanctorum  (keepers  of 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine),  so  called  because  of  their 
to  our  Lord's  earthly  history :  e.  g.  Bethlehem,  I 
jnt  Golgotha,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Olivet, 
an  office  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  custom  1 
i  arose  among  Christians  in  early  timea  of  visiting 
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these  places  for  purposes  of  piety  and  devotion;  and 
that  the  function  of  these  ''keepers"  waa  accounted  a 
religious  service  appears  from  their  having  beet 
empted,  by  a  statute  of  Theodosius,  in  the  same 
ner  as  ecclesiastics  generally,  from  personal  tribute,  < 
of  regard  to  this  their  special  employment.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Antiq.  a,  v. 

Cuatos  (warden)  is  specially  the  treasurer  or  chief 
sacristan  in  a  foreign  cathedral.    See  Cchtos  Arcvs. 

There  were  anciently  also  various  others  thus  desig- 
nated :  the  custos  ordinis.  one  of  the  great  monastic  offi- 
cers, the  third  and  fourth  priors,  who  acted  as  the 
rounds;  the  custos  feretri,  the  shrine-kecper ;  the  cvstos 
operis  ox  fabric**,  the  canon  in  charge  of  repairs  of  the 
building,  in  secular  cathedrals;  the  four  custodes  at  Exe- 
ter, attendants  in  the  sacristy,  bell-ringers,  and  marshal- 
men  in  processions;  and  the  custos  puerorum  at  Salis- 
bury, a  canon  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  choris- 
ters.— Waleott,  Sac.  A  rchaoL  a.  v. 

Custos  Area;  (keeper  of  the  chest)  was  a  name 
given  to  the  archdeacon,  as  having  charge  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Church,  and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  Ctecilian  was  ac- 
cused by  the  Donatists  of  having  prohibited  the  dea- 
cons from  carryiug  any  provision  to  the  martyrs  in 
prison.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  directs  the 
bishop  not  to  concern  himself  personally  in  the  care  ami 
government  of  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but  to 
commit  the  duty  to  his  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon. — 
Smith,  />icr.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

C  us  worth,  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  near  Kotherhatn,  Yorkshire.  He  was  convert- 
ed in  Sheffield  in  1804;  in  1807  was  received  into  the 
ministry ;  from  1843  was  governor  of  Kingswood  School, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  erection  of  the  noble  building  at 
Lansdown,  Bath;  and  fur  twenty-seven  years  was  one 
of  the  treasurers  of  the  Home  Mission  and  Contingent 
Fund.  He  died  March  19,  1857,  in  the  seventy-first 
vear  of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1857. 

Cuthbald  was  a  monk  and  at  length  abbot  of 
Mcdeshamstedc  (afterwards  Peterborough)  in  680,  and  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  wisdom.    Sec  also  Ci  dcald. 

Cuthberht  was  a  presbyter  of  Lichfield,  AD.  803. 

Cuthbcrt.  archbishop  or  Canteumury,  was  born  in 
Mercia,  of  noble  parents,  and  was  high  in  favor  with 
the  king.  In  736  ho  was  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Here- 
ford, and  in  741  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  proceeded  to  Rome  soon  after.  He  seems  to 
have  agreed  with  Boniface,  that  the  centre  of  unity 
must  be  the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  ambitious  of  estab- 
lishing this  principle  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  king  to  convene  a  synod, 
which  in  747  met  at  Clovesho,  and  there  he  carried 
many  of  his  points;  but  the  proposal  to  bring  the 
Anglican  Church  under  subjugation  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
although  noticed,  was  very  quietly  evaded.  We  hear 
very  little  of  the  provincial  labors  of  Cuthbert  after 
this  council.  He  died  in  758.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  217  sq. 

Cuthbert  was  also  the  name  of  two  early  English 
abbots : 

1.  Of  Malmcsbury,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. 

2.  Of  Jarrow  nnd  Wearmouth,  in  the  same  century. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Bede,  and  several  of  his  tetters 
are  extant.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cuthbert,  Hay  hurst ,  an  English  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1632, 
and  was  among  the  first  in  that  county  who  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Soon  after  reaching  his 
majority  he  became  an  accredited  minister.  More  than 
once  during  the  next  few  years  he  was  subjected  to 
great  hardship  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  be- 
ing several  times  thrown  into  prison.    In  1682  he  ac- 
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companied  William  Penn  to  America,  and  ia  said  to 
have  been  "an  instrument,  in  the  divine  hand,  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  his  brethren  under  their  new 
circumstances,"  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  in  January,  1688.  See  Bowden,  Hist,  of 
the  Friends  in  A merica',  ii,  106.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cuthbert.  James  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1707 ;  called  to  the  living  at  Cul- 
mss  in  1708,  and  ordained.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1715.  He 
published,  The  Counter  -  Querries  Querried  (1712):—^ 
/.ttfer  on  the  Danger  of  Consulering  the  In  fluence  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  Rule  of  Duty.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana, 
ii,  586. 

Cuthbert,  James  (2),  a  promising  young  mis- 
sionary of  the  British  Wcsleyaus,  embarked  for  West 
Africa  in  November.  1864,  and  died  at  Lagos,  on  his 
way  to  Abeokuta,  Feb.  22,  1865.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1865,  p.  81. 

Cuthbertson,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817;  became  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  of  Jedburgh ;  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  living  of  Edrom  in  1823,  and  ordained.  He 
died  June  4, 1849,  aged  fifty-six  years.  See  Fasti  Fc- 
cles.  Scoticana-,  i,  486. 

Cuthbertson,  John,  an  Associate  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1720.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  the  Kev.  John  McMillan,  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland;  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1752,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  was  the  only  Reformed  Presbyterian  minister  in 
this  country,  having  charge  of  the  small  Keformed  Pres- 
byterian societies  scattered  over  the  thirteen  colonies. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  union  in  1782,  and,  after 
this,  his  field  of  labor  was  restricted  to  his  own  imme- 
diate charge,  Octorara,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  March  10, 
1791.  See  Sprague,  A  nnuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  IX,  iv,  7. 

Cuthbertson,  Rober*,  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  boru  at  Paisley,  Nov.  16,  1805. 
He  was  educate*  1  at  the  University  of  Clasgow,  and  at 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Clialmcrs  Street  Church,  Dunfermline,  in  1833.  He  re-  j 
signed  in  1843;  joinedtheCongregationalistsin  1845, and 
became  pastor  at  Cleckheaton  in  1852;  retired  to  Leeds 
in  1869,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death, 
Dec.  17, 1881.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1888, p.  274. 

Cuthburg(Cudburg.  Cudburh,  Cuthbritha, 
or  Cuthburga),  sister  of  Ina,  king  of  Weaaex,  was  the 
foundress  and  first  abbess  of  Wimburn,  cir.  A.D.  705. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  a  nun  at  Barking.  She  is  commemorated 
Aug.  81.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cuthbyhrt.    See  Cithbkrt. 

Cuthfrith  was  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Lichfield,  about 
A.D.  765-769. 

CuthilL  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1809;  called  to  the  second  charge 
at  Ayr  in  1814,  and  ordained.  He  died  Feb.  17,  1862, 
leaving,  Public  Sins  Aggravated  by  the  Enjoyment  of 
Great  Public  Blessings  (1843)  : — IHscourses  on  Practi- 
cal Rrligitm  (Avr,  1851,  2  vols.  8vo):— An  AccoutU  of 
the  Parish.    See  Fast i  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  ii,  96. 

Cuthman  (  Cutmen,  or  Cutmanus ),  Saint, 
commemorated  Feb.  8,  was  an  English  monk  at  Sten- 
ninga  or  Stcyning,  in  Essex,  in  the  9th  or  10th  century. 
The  BollandisU  relate  many  curious  legends  of  him. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cuthred  is  the  name  of  several  early  English  ec- 
clesiasts: 

1.  An  abbot,  probably  of  Mercia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century. 

2.  An  abbot  of  Hereford,  AD.  803. 

3.  A  presbyter,  probably  of  Kent,  A.D.  808.  See 
Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 


Cuthwln  (Cuthuulnus)  is  the  name  (1)  of  the 
first  bishop  of  Leicester,  appointed  in  679 ;  also  (2)  of 
the  eighth  bishop  of  Dunwich,  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.    See  also  Cithbkrt. 

Cutler,  Abel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College 
in  1807,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1810;  waa  acting  as  home  missionary  in  1815,  and  mar 
have  been  so  previously;  was  ordained  Oct. 24, 18l6,a* 
pastor  at  Yarmouth,  remaining  until  1833 ;  was  not  after- 
wards settled,  nor  in  regular  service,  and  died  at  North- 
ampton, Feb.  27, 1859.  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  A  ndorer  TheoL 
Sent.  1870,  p.  17. 

Cutler,  Calvin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bum 
at  Guildhall,  Vt,  in  1791.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1819;  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Windham,  N.  H.,  April,  1828,  and  died  in  1844.  See 
Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  .4  mer.  I*ulpit,  iv,  414. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Maine.  He  studied  theology  one 
year  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  as  a  member  <>f 
the  class  of  1839;  was  a  student  in  Harvard  College; 
graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1839;  was 
stated  supply  at  Phippsburg,*Mc.,  in  1840  and  1841; 
was  ordained  Jan.  15,  1842;  aud  was  pastor  at  Belfast 
from  that  year  until  his  death  at  Reading,  la..  April  28, 
1846.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  A  ndorer  Theol.  Setn.  1870,  p. 
140. 

Cutler,  Lyman,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
]  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1827.    He  graduated  fmm 
I  Dartmouth  College  in  1847,  and  from  Andover  The* >l«g- 
i  ical  Seminary  in  1850;  was  installed  Jan.  22,  1851,  at 
Pepperell ;  ami  was  pastor  of  Eliot  Church,  Newton, 
from  1854  until  his  death,  April  28,  1856.    See  Trien. 
Cut.  of  Andover  TheoL  Sem.  1870,  p.  183. 

Cutler,  Rufus  Putnam,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  July  1 1, 1815.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840,  and  from  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  Harvard  University  in  1844;  in  1846 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Congregational 
Society  of  Portland,  Me. ;  in  1854,  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  aud  in  1869  returned  to 
New  England.  He  preached  fc»r  a  few  months  at  Staten 
Island;  in  1869  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  in  October,  1872,  sailed  for  Europe,  and  on  bis  re- 
turn voyage,  in  August,  1H73,  he  was  struck  with  partial 
paralvsis.  He  died  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9, 1877. 
See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1878. 

Cutler,  Stephen  H„  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  1 1-  tii  at  Montpclier,Vt.,  Nov.  1,  1802.  He  was 
converted  at  eighteen ;  in  1827  waa  licensed  to  preach, 
and  admitted  into  the  New  Hampshire  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  to  the  close  of  hia  life,  May  22. 1834. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1834,  p.  283. 

Cutsulda  (or  Cudauida)  waa  abbess  of  Worces- 
ter, probably  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century. 

Cuttell,  Hknry  Martyn,  a  preacher  «»f  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire, 
April  27, 1839,  where  hia  father  waa  a  godly  local  preach- 
er. He  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  Her. 
James  Caughey,  on  American  evangelist;  for  a  short 
time  was  a  local  preacher;  in  1861  began  to  travel  as  a 
minister  in  the  Free  Methodist  Church;  and  died  sud- 
denly, Sept.  4, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  A  nnd 
A  ssembly. 

Cutter,  Edward  Francis,  D.D..  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20, 1810.  He 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1828,  and  from  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Church  in  Warren,  Me.,  May  8, 1883; 
dismissed  May  8,  184fi:  Sept.  28  of  the  latter  year  was 
installed  pastor  at  Belfast,  and  resigned  in  October,  1855, 
but  was  not  regularlv  dismissed  until  a  vear  aftenranl*. 
During  1866  and  1867  he  was  editor  of  the  Christum 
Fro.    The  next  two  years  he  was  acting  pastor  at 
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Reardstow  i ,  IU.,  and  then,  from  1859  to  1863,  resided  in 
Belfast,  Mo.,  without  charge.  At  Rockland  he  was  act- 
ing pastor  from  1863  to  1871,  and  at  Andover  during 
1873.  Excepting  one  year  in  California,  he  resided, 
after  this,  without  charge,  in  Belfast.  At  two  periods 
he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Maine,  viz.  1844-48  and  1851 ;  from  1868  to  1880,  sec- 
retary of  the  Maine  Congregational  Charitable  Society ; 
from"  1842  to  1857,  trustee  of  the  Maine  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;  from  1873,  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College,  ilis 
death  occurred  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  27, 1880.  Mr. 
Cutter  wrote  largely  for  religious  periodicals,  and  be- 
sides various  sermons  and  essays,  he  published,  Pastoral 
Conversations  (1846): — Dag  of  Judgment  and  Day  of 
Salvation:— Household  Instruction,  See  Cong.  Year- 
Book,  1881,  p.  20. 

Cutting.  Leonard,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Eng- 
land, in  1724.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
admitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  University, 
and  received  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1747.  He  came  to 
Virginia,  and  became  overseer  of  a  plantation,  and  sub- 
sequently of  a  large  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  the  college  at  New  York  in  1756,  and 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  of  moral 
philosophy.  From  November,  1767,  to  March,  1758, 
during  the  absence  of  president  Johnson,  Mr.  Cutting 
had  charge  of  the  institution,  and  again  in  1769.  Hav- 
ing prepared  for  the  ministry  in  the  meantime,  he  re- 
signed hu  professorship  in  October,  1763,  and  went  to 
England  for  ordination.  He  was  appointed  missionary 
to  Piscataqua  (now  Stelton)  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts.  In  1766  he  became  rector  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  conducting  a  classical  school 
at  the  same  time.  His  next  pastorate  was  at  Snow 
Hill,  Md.,  in  1784,  whence,  in  1785,  he  removed  to  Christ 
Church,  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  thence,  after  eight  years, 
to  New  York  city.  In  September,  1792,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Convention,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
H<nise  of  Bishops.  He  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  25, 1794. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  our.  Pulpit,  v,  223. 

Cutting,  Sewell  Sylvester,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Vt„  Jan.  19,  1813.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1827,  and  commenced  the 
•tody  of  law  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  subsequently 
decided  to  prepare  for  the  military.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  South  Reading, now  Wakefield,  Mass.;  spent 
two  years  in  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University, 
ami  two  years  at  the  University  of*  Vermont,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1835. 
He  was  ordained  March  31, 1836,  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  and  not  long  after  was  called 
to  the  Church  in  Southbridge,  where  he  remained  from 
1837  to  1845.  He  next  took  editorial  charge  of  The 
Baptist  Advocate,  in  New  York  city,  afterwards  called 
the  Sew  York  Recorder.  For  a  short  time  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  for  a  year  or  two  was  engaged  in  edi- 
torial work  in  connection  with  the  Watchman  and  Re- 
jector of  Boston  and  the  Christian  Review,  la  1863 
he  once  more  became  editor  of  the  Sew  York  Recorder, 
which,  as  consolidated  with  the  Baptist  Register,  be- 
came subsequently  The  Examiner.  In  1865  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Rochester;  in  1868,  secretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Educational  Commission;  in  1879,  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  After  serv- 
ing one  year,  he  went  abroad,  and  did  not  enter  again 
upon  any  public  position.  His  death  took  place  Feb.  7, 
1882.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  publications  of  Dr. 
Cutting  are  his  Struggle*  and  Triumphs  of  Religious 
Liberty,  and  his  Historical  Vindications  of  the  Baptists 
(Boat.  1868).  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  305. 
(J.  CS.) 

Cuttriss.  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 


was  born  in  1784.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen ;  pur- 
sued a  course  of  theological  study  under  Dr.  Ryland,  at 
the  Bristol  College,  and  was  ordained  in  1808  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire.  In  1818  he 
removed  to  Ridgemont,  BedfonUhire,  and  died  there, 
Dec.  16, 1829.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Magazine,  1830,  p. 
409.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Cutulf  was  abbot  of  Evesham  about  A.D.  780. 

Cutxupltae  (August.  Ep.  58 ;  De  Unit.  Eccl.  6)  is 
probably  a  corruption  for  Cutupriite,  I  q.  Cotopita  or 
Gotisjnta,  a  name  given  to  the  heretics  called  Cutci'ii 

CELLIONK8  (q.  V.). 

Cuutfert.    See  Ci  thfrith. 

Cuvier,  Charles  Chretien  Leopold,  a  French 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  Oct.  24, 1798.  He  stud- 
ied at  Montbelianl  and  Strasburg ;  in  1821  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  history  at  the  royal  college  of  Strasburg. 
in  1824  professor  of  history  at  the  university  there, 
and  occupied  thia  latter  position  for  nesrly  forty  years. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty,  but  in  1860 
resigned  his  professorship  on  account  of  broken  health. 
On  bis  retirement  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  appointed  honorary  dean. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  writing  and  im- 
proving the  religious  state  of  the  Church.  He  died 
April  17,  1881,  at  Montbeliard.  He  published,  Expo- 
sition de  la  Doctrine  Evangelique  (Paris  and  Strasburg, 
1834) :— Esquisse  sur  les  Ecrivaius  Sacri*  des  I/ebreux 
(1843)  :—U  Petit  Catichisme  de  I.uthei  (1846)  .-Precis 
de  rilistoire  des  Missions  Chretietmes  (end.)  :—La  Venue 
du  Sauveur  (eod.) : — I  A*  Souffrances  et  le  Triomphe  du 
Sauoeur  (eod.) :— Conse'ds  et  Consolations  de  FErpiri- 
ence;  Cours  <T Etudes  Historiqttes  (1860-80).  He  also 
edited  Recueil  de  Psaumes  et  Cantiques,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  I  ax  J.iturgie  de  la  Confession  «f  Augsburg.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  254;  Lirhtenberger,  Encydop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Cuyck,  Henry  Van,  a  Dutch  theologian  and  schol- 
ar, was  bom  in  1546  at  Kuitenburg.  For  fourteen  years 
he  taught  philosophy  at  Louvain.  After  having  been 
vicar-general  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines,  he  became 
bishop  of  Ruremond  in  1596,  and  won  the  reputation  of 
i  being  a  prelate  both  pious  and  instructive.  He  died 
Oct.  7, 1609.  His  principal  works  are,  Orationes  Pane- 
gyrical (Antwerp,  1575) :— an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Cassianus  (ibid.  1578)  j — Speculum  Concubinariorum  Sa- 
cerdotum,  Monachorum,Clericorum  (Cologne,  1599;  Lou- 
vain, 1601): — Epistolur  Paranetiea.  See  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a  v.;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Ux- 
ikon,  a  v. 

Cuykendall.  E.  Nelsox,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  1826.  He  was  converted  in  1842 ; 
licensed  to  preach  in  1847;  in  1848  entered  the  Oneida 
Conference;  in  1857  became  superannuated,  and  died 
Sept.  4  the  same  year.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1868,  p.  89;"  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a  v. 

Cwenburh.   See  Ccrxburh. 

Cwiffen,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  com- 
memorated June  3,  was  founder  of  Llangwyfen,  in  Den- 
bighshire, and  patron  of  Tudweilig,  in  Carnarvonshire 
(Recs,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  304). 

Cy bar  (or  Cibar  ;  Lat.  Eparchius),  a  French  an- 
chorite, at  first  entered  the  monastery  of  Sedaciac,  in 
Perigord,  but  afterwards  secluded  himself  in  a  cell  near 
Angouttme,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Aptonius  II, 
the  bishop  of  Angoul&me,  who  ordained  him  priest.  As 
he  became  popular,  disciples  flocked  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion, and  a  monastery  sprung  up.  He  died  July  1, 681, 
having  occupied  his  cell  for  thirty-nine  ycara"  He  is 
commemorated  J  uly  I.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bvy. 
a  v. 

Cybi  [pronounced  Kubby]  (Lat.  Chtbius,  or  Kebius), 
a  Welsh  saint,  was  a  younger  cousin  of  Sl  David.  He 
was  present  at  the  synod  of  Brtfi,  and  his  memory,  near 
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Llanddewi  Brefi,  the  place  where  it  was  held,  is  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Uangybi.  The 
churches  of  Uangybi,  near  Cacrleon,  and  Liangybi,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  were  founded  by  him.  He  is  especially 
distiuguishcd  as  founder  of  a  society  at  Caergybi  or 
Holyhead,  in  Anglesey.  As  presiding  over  this  he  was 
styled,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  a  bishop, 
though  be  never  had  authority  over  a  diocese.  The 
day  of  commemoration  U  variously  given  as  Nov.  6  and 
Nov.  8.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cyclus  Ann i.    See  Calendar. 

Cyclus  Paschalis.    See  Easter. 

Cyfeilacb,  bishop  of  Glamorgan,  was  killed  A.D. 
766. 

Cyfyw  (or  CwynUyw),  a  Welsh  saint  of  the 
6th  centurv,  was  patron  of  Llangyfyw,  near  Caerleon 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  233). 

Cyhelyn  was  ninth  metropolitan  of  Caerleon,  ac- 
cording to  the  Iolo  MSS.  of  E.  Williams  (Stubba,  Reg- 
ister, p.  154). 

Cylinnina.  a  Gallic  bishop,  is  addressed  in  con- 
junction with  bishop  Proculus  by  Augustine  "and  the 
other  fathers  of  Africa."  The  letter  begs  them  to  re- 
ceive back  Leporius,  who  had  been  banished  for  Pela- 
gian opinions,  but  had  not  changed  his  mind.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cyma  (Gr.),  an  undulated  moulding,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds:  cyma  recta,  which  is  hollow  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  round  in  the  lower;  aud  cyma  recersa, 


called  also  the  ogee,  which  is  hollow  in  the  lower  part 
and  round  in  the  upper.  The  term  cyma,  without  an 
adjective,  is  always  considered  to  mean  a  cyma  recta. 
It  is  usually  the  upper  member  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
enUblatures,  excepting  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders, 


Cyma  Reversa,  or  Ogee.   Temple  of  Antoulnns  and  Fau- 


per  moulding  of  the  abacus 
of  the  Roman  Doric  capital 
is  likewise  so  called ;  the  up- 
per mouldings  which  serve 
as  a  cornice  to  pedestals  have 
occasionally  the  same  name. 
—Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  r chit  ret, 
s.  v. 


Cymatium. 


and  in  classical  architecture  is  very  rarely  used  in  any 
but  a  horizontal  position,  except  over  pediments.  In 
the  Norman  style  this  moulding  is  not  very  often  met 
with,  but  in  Gothic  architecture  it  is  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  doorways,  windows,  archways,  etc.,  but  the 
proportions  are  generally  very  different  from  those 
given  to  it  by  the  ancients,  and  it  is  called  an  ogee. 
An  example  of  a  quirked  cyma  is  given  under  Ogee.— 
Parke  r,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.\  v.    See  Column. 

Cymatium.  This  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  it  may 
be  called  n  capping  moulding  to  certain  parts  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  orders  in  classic  architecture :  the  pro- 
jecting mouldings  on  the  upper  part  of  the  architrave 
(except  in  the  Doric  order,  where  it  is  denominated 
tenia),  the  corresponding  moulding  over  the  frieze,  and 
the  small  moulding  between  the  corona  and  cyma  of 
the  cornice,  are  each  called  by  this  name ;  the  small 
nodding,  also,  which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
modillons  of  a  cornice,  is  their  cymatium ;  and  the  up- 


Cymatius  was  bishop  of 
Gabala,  or  perhaps  Pa  It  us, 
in  Syria  Prima,  A.D.  341-362.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
is  one  of  the  bishops  who  assisted  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  his  sudden  consecration  of  Paulinus,  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  chief  of  the  Eustathian  party.  See 
Smith,  Met.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cymbalum.  This  word  is  occasionally  used  for  a 
bell,  or  some  other  sonorous  instrument  used  instead  of 
a  belL  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  (Dialogue,  i,  9)  speaks 
of  a  cymbalum ;  and  Durandus  (Rationale,  i,  4,  §  2)  of 
monks  being  called  to  the  refectory  by  the  sound  of  a 
cymbalum  which  hung  in  the  cloister.  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.    See  Cymbal. 

Cyn-.    See  Cun-;  Kin-;  Kvx-. 

Cy nan  was  sixth  metropolitan  of  Caerleon,  accord- 
ing to  Job  MSS.  of  E.  Williams  (Stubba,  Regist.  p,  154). 

Cynbryd,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  found- 
er of  Llanddulas,  in  Denbighshire,  was  slain  by  the  Sax- 
ons at  Bwlch  Cynbryd.  He  is  commemorated  March  19 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  144). 

Cynddilig,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  is 
commemorated  on  Nov.  1  in  the  parish  of  Llanrhystud, 
in  Cardiganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  281). 

Cyndeyrn,  son  of  Arthog  ab  Ceredig,  was  a  Welsh 
saint  of  the  6th  century,  and  patron  of  Llangyndeym, 
formerlv  subject  to  Llaudvfaelog,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
He  is  commemorated  on  July  25  (Reea,  Welsh  Saints, 
p.  211). 

Cyne-.   See  Cvni-. 

Cyneberht  (Cyniberct,  Cuniberct,  or  Kin- 
bert ;  Lat.  Chumbrechus)  is  the  name  of  two  early  Brit- 
ish bishops: 

1.  The  fourth  bishop  of  the  Lindisfari,  in  the  see  of 
Siduacester.  Hia  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  is  be- 
tween 706  and  733.  It  was  from  him  that  Bede  re- 
ceived his  information  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Lindsey. 

2.  The  twelfth  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  present  at 
the  legatine  synod  of  787.  Between  799  and  801  he 
went  to  Rome  with  the  archbishop,  and  as  his  successor 
appears  in  803.  He  probably  remained  or  died  abroad. 
See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cyneberthus.   See  Ccmbertt-s. 

Cynebryht.    See  Cyneberht. 

Cynebuxgh  (or  Cyneburga).  See  Cynibl  rga. 

Cynedrid  (Cynedryd.Cynedrytha.or  Cyne- 
dritha).    See  Cynethrith. 

Cynegius  was  pnefeet  of  the  Praetorians  at  Rome. 
A.D.  384-890.  In  A.D.  884  the  emperor  Theodosius 
sent  him  a  rescript  at  the  request  of  Marcellinus  and 
Faustinus,  two  presbyters  of  the  Luciferian  faction,  en- 
joining that  the  Luciferians  should  have  the  same  re- 
ligious liberty  as  the  Catholics,  and  highly  praising 
some  of  their  representatives.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
letters  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  are  addressed  to  this  Cvne- 
gius,  in  behalf  of  Synesius  and  Alexander,  two  accused 
persons.    Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cynegyslus.   See  Cenqille. 

Cyneheard  or  Km  chard  was  the  eighth  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  the  ancient  lista.  According  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  he  was  appointed  in  754, and  his 
name  is  found  appended  to  charters  from  755  to  766. 
His  death  was  probably  prior  to  788,  the  date  given  br 
MSS.  of  Florence.    Two  letter*  of  Cvnebeard  to 
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Sullus  arc  preserve*!  among  the  letters  of  Boniface  (.Von. 
tfognntina,  ed.  Jaffa,  Nos.  110,  121).  Sec  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cy aeheardua  was  a  presbyter  who  attested  a  do- 
nation by  Dunuuald  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (afterwards  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury). 

Cyneswitha  (Cynesraith,  C  y  a  esuuith,  Ky  n- 
esuith,  Kyaesuuith.  Kyneawith,  or  Kines- 

witba),  an  English  aaint,  was  a  daughter  of  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  his  queen  Cynwise  or  Cyneswith. 
ller  sister  Cyniburga  and  three  of  their  five  brothers, 
Ethelred,  Mcrewald,  and  Mercelinus,  were  also  reckoned 
saints.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  Offa,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  but  gave  him  up  to  become  a  nun  in  her 
sister's  convent,  "  Kineburgae  Cost  rum  "  or  "  Castre." 
Both  the  sisters  were  present  at  the  hallowing  of 
Medeshamatede  (afterwards  called  Peterborough ),  in 
the  reign  of  their  brother  Wulfhere,  and  their  names  are 
attached  to  his  charters.  They  were  both  buried  in 
their  own  convent,  and  in  the  11th  century  their  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Peterborough.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cynetbrith  was  an  English  abbess  of  some  relig- 
ious house  belonging  to  bishop  Wilfrid.  In  A.D.  709 
•he  received  the  silk  robe  on  which  his  dead  body  had 
been  laid,  and  through  which  a  miracle  is  said  to  have 
been  wrought.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cyneualc  (or  Cynehualc).   See  Coinwalch. 

Cyneulfua.   See  Ctxewulf. 

Cyneuulf  (Cynewulf;  Cynwulf)  Cymwlf, 
Chenewlf,  or  Kimuulf :  Lau  Cyneiculfus,  Cynertul- 
fus,  Conuulfus,  Cunuulfus,  Conwulfus,  Cinevlfus,  or  Ki- 
nentfns)  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  A.D.  740. 
In  750  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Eadbcrht,  king 
of  N'orthumbria,  for  giving  shelter  to  prince  Offa,  who 
had  takeu  sanctuary  at  Lindisfame.  The  monastery 
was  besieged,  and  Cynewulf  imprisoned  at  Bamborough, 
the  charge  of  his  diocese  having  been  delegated  to  Fri- 
othubcrt,  bishop  of  Hexham.  He  was  released,  and  in 
A.D.  780,  worn  out  with  years  and  labor,  made  Higbald 
his  deputy  in  the  bishopric,  with  the  assent  of  the  con- 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
and  died  783.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
a.  v. 

Cynfab,  an  early  Welsh  saint,  was  patron  of  Capel 
Cynfab,  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Llaufair  ar  y  Bryn,  in 
Carmarthenshire.  He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  15 
(Reea,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  807). 

Cynfarch  Oer,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century, 
was  a  chieftain  in  North  Britain.  He  is  the  reputed 
founder  of  Llangynfarch,  in  Maelor,  Flintshire,  a  church 
destroved  bv  the  Saxons  in  the  battle  of  Bangor,  A.D. 
603  (Recs,  Welsh  Sauits,  p.  168). 

Cynfarwy,  an  early  Welsh  saint,  was  patron  of 
Uechgynfarwy  Church,  in  Anglesey.  He  is  commem- 
orated Nov.  7  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  307). 

Cyafe  1  y  a  ab  Bleiddyd,  a  Welsh  saint  of  Bangor 
Deiniol,  in  the  Gth  century,  was  founder  of  Llangynfelyn, 
in  Cardiganshire  (Kees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  260).  " 

Cynfrail,  a  Welsh  aaint  of  the  5th  century,  was 
founder  of  Llysfaen,  in  Khos,  Denbighshire,  and  patron 
of  the  well  there  named  Ffynnou  Cynfran  (Reea,  Welsh 
Saints,  p.  144). 

Cynfyw  (or  Cynyw),  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6tb 
century,  is  reputed  founder  of  the  church  of  Llangynyw, 
in  Mon tgomerysb ire  (Kees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  233). 

Cy  agar  (or  Cungar)  is  the  name  of  a  number  of 
early  Welsh  saints,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  An 
account  of  them  ia  given  in  Bees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  183, 
211.232. 

Cyagea,  son  of  Cadell  and  prince  of  Powya,  in  the 
6ih  century,  was  reckoned  among  the  Welsh  saints  for 
the  patronage  he  afforded  them,  and  for  his  liberal  en- 


dowments to  the  Church.  A  church  at  Shrewsbury  was 

dedicated  to  him.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s,  v. 

Cyahafal.  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  found- 
ed Llangynhafal,  in  Denbighshire.  He  ia  commemo- 
rated Oct.  5  (Keea,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  295). 

Cynhaiarn,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was 
patron  of  Ynys  Cynhaiarn,  a  chapel  under  Cruccaith,  in 
Carnarvonshire  (Keea,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  275). 

Cyni-.   See  Ctsk-. 

Cynibaldua,  an  English  abbot,  attested  two  char- 
ters of  Cuthred,  king  of  Wesaex,  A.D.  749.  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a. 

Cyniberct  (Cyneberht,  or  Kinbert ;  Lat.  Cumi- 
berthus).    Sec  also  Cyxkbkrht. 

1.  Abbot  of  Hrentford  or  Redbridge.  He  baptized, 
A.D.  686,  the  two  sons  of  Arvald,  king  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  before  they  were  put  to  death  by  Caedwalla 
(Bedc,  //.  E.  iv,  16). 

2.  A  deacon  of  Cuthbert.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Boniface 
to  his  roaster  (Boniface,  Epp.  ed.  Giles,  i,  139).— Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Cy  nibill,  brother  of  bishops  Cedda  and  Ceadda,  and 

of  the  presbyter  Caelin,  was  a  presbyter  to  Cedda.  Bede 
gives  his  participation  in  the  consecration  of  a  site  for 
the  monastery  of  Lastingbam  (//.  E.  iii,  1). 

Cyniburga  (Kineburga,  or  Kinneburga),  a 

Welsh  saint,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century, 
was  a  daughter  of  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia,  and 
sister  of  Cyneswitha  (q.  v.).    She  married  Alfrid,  king 
f  Northumbria,  but  left  him  "  pro  amore  Dei,"  and  en- 


tered the  mo uasten'  which  her  brothers  Wulfhere  and 
Ethelred,  kings  of  Mercia,  constructed,  and  which  was 
called  after  her  "  Kineburga;  Castrum  "  or  "  Castre." 
The  two  sisters  were  both  present  at  the  consecration 
of  Medeshamstede,  in  the  reign  of  their  brother  Wulf- 
here, and  signed  the  charter;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
1 1th  century  Aelfsi,  abbot  of  this  monastery  (then  called 
Peterborough),  removed  their  bodies  from  Castre,  where 
they  died,  to  Peterborough.  The  account  of  these  sis- 
ters resembles  that  of  Cuenbtirga  and  Cuthburga,  sis- 
ters of  Ina,  king  of  Wcssex.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v.    See  Cukxburga. 

Cynidr,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  the 
possible  founder  of  Llangyuidr  and  Aberyscir,  two 
churches  in  Brecknockshire  (Kees,  Welsh  SaitUs,  p.  148, 
149). 

Cyaifrid  (or  Cy  aifri  th : .  abbot  of  Gilling,  County 
of  York,  iu  Gaetlingum,  was  brother  of  Ceolfrid,  abbot 
of  Jarrow  and  Wcarmouth.  He  died  in  the  pestilence 
of  A.D.  664.    Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynimund  (or  Cynemund)  was  a  monk  of  Lin- 
disfame, and  afterwards  of  Jarrow,  in  the  time  of  Bede, 
who  describes  him  as  "  fidclissimus  mihi  nostra;  ccclesue 
presbyter."— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

C y  aia,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  found- 
er of  Llangynin,  near  St.  Clears,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
and  said  to  "have  been  a  bishop  (Bees,  Welsh  Saints,  p. 
144,  145). 

Cy  alio,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  found- 
er or  patron  of  three  churches  in  north  Radnorshire, 
Nantmel,  Llangvnllo,  and  Llanbister  (Recs,  Welsh  Saitits, 
p.  12, 133). 

Cynmur,  a  Welsh  aaint  of  the  6th  century,  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Su  Teilo  after  bis  return  from 
Armorica  (Reea,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  258). 

Cynog  (or  Cynawg),  son  of  Brychan,  was  a  Welsh 
saint  in  the  5th  century,  of  eminent  sanctity.  He  was 
patron  of  several  churches  in  Brecknockshire,  among 
which  are  Defvnog,  Merthvr  Cynog,  and  Llangynog 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  138, 139). 

Cynog  (Cynoc,  Cinauc,  Clnnauc,  Kenauc, 
or  Kiaochus  ■  was  bishop  of  Llanbadam,  and  after- 
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wards  successor  of  David, at  St.  David's.  He  died  A.D. 
606.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cynon  was  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century.  He 
accompanied  Cadfan  to  Dardsey,  where  he  was  made 
chaucellor  of  the  monaster?'.  He  is  the  reputed  found- 
er of  the  church  of  Tregynon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
the  patron  of  Capel  Cynon,  subject  to  LLandyatilio  ( logo, 
in  Cardiganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  215). 

Cynred  (Lat.  Cynredus).    See  Co&xrkd. 

Cyuudyn,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was 
dean  of  the  college  of  Padara,  at  LUnbadarn  Fawr.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  stone  in  the  church-yard  of 
Llanwnws,  in  Cardiganshire,  inscribed  "  Canotinn,"  may 
have  been  a  monument  to  his  memory  (Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  p.  261). 

Cynulf  was  one  of  four  presbyters  from  the  diocese 
of  Dunwtch,  attesting  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Clove- 
sho,  Oct.  12, 808.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Cynwulf.   Sec  Cywkwulk. 

Cynwyd  (or  Cynwydion),  a  Welsh  saint  of  the 
6th  century,  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Cattwg,  and  presumed  founder  of  Llangynwyd  Fawr,  in 
Glamorganshire  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  208, 270). 

Cynwyl,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dunod,  Dinothus,  or  Dinott,  and  co-found- 
er with  him  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed.  He  is 
himself  deemed  the  founder  of  Cynwyl  Gain,  the  church 
of  a  parish  adjoining  thst  of  Llanddcwi  Brefi ;  of  Cynwyl 
Elfcd,  in  Carmarthenshire ;  and  of  Aberporth,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. He  is  commemorated  on  April  80  (Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  p.  206,  260). 

Cyny  w.   Sec  Cynftw. 

Cyprian  is  the  name  of  several  early  saints  and 

others : 

1.  A  magician  of  Antioch,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
hired  by  one  Idas  to  make  a  Christian  virgin,  Justina, 
enamoured  of  him,  but  was  converted  himself,  and  was 
martyred  with  her  at  Damascus,  under  Decius,  or  at 
Nicomedia,  under  Diocletian.  The  whole  story  is  very 
probably  a  figment.  He  is  the  pretended  author  of  the 
confession  of  Cyprian,  found  in  some  MSS.  He  has 
been  confounded  with  the  great  Cyprian  by  Prudcntius 
(De  Steph.  p.  13),  and  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (0raf.  18). 

2.  A  saint  of  Corinth,  who  is  commemorated  March 
10  among  the  disciples  of  Quadratus,  and  of  whom  a  ro- 
mantic story  is  told,  which  is  absurd.  His  martyrdom, 
if  there  be  any  reality  In  it,  must  belong  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian. 

3.  A  learned  presbyter,  to  whom  Jerome  writes  from 
Bethlehem  (Letter  140,  ed.  ValL),  expounding  Psa.  xc 

4.  A  deacon,  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Letter  112,  ed. 
Vail.)  as  the  bearer  of  three  letters  from  Augustine  to 
him,  at  Bethlehem. 

5.  Saint,  and  bishop  of  Bordeaux.  He  was  the  sixth 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  took  part  in  the  Council  of 
Agde  (506)  and  the  synod  of  Orleans  under  Clovis  I 
(511).  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  St.  Galliciuua 
after  the  interregnum  caused  by  the  Arian  troubles. 

6.  Saint,  and  third  bishop  of  Toulon.  He  was  sec- 
ond patron  of  that  city,  and  belonged  to  the  principal 
family  in  Montelieu,  Marseilles.  He  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Anastasius,  Just  in  us,  and  Justinianus,  emperors, 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  of  Childebcrt,  his 
son.  He  was  born  probably  in  475  or  476,  and  ordained 
at  thirty  years  of  age  by  St.  Cawarius  of  Aries,  of  whom 
he  was  a  disciple.  Cvprian  was  present  at  the  fourth 
Council  of  Aries,  AD.  624.  In  527  he  subscribed  to  the 
Council  of  Carpcntras,  and  the  synodical  letter  to  Agrce- 
cius,  bishop  of  Antipolis.  In  A.D.  529  he  came  to  the 
third  synod  of  Vaison.  In  the  same  year  he  took  part 
in  the  second  synod  of  Orange,  and  was  sent  by  Ca*arius 
to  the  council  of  the  bishops  beyond  the  Isar,  at  Valen- 
tia,  where  he  outshone  all  in  scriptural  and  patri&tic 
knowledge.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Arian  Goths, 
Cypriau  went  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 


641.  After  the  death  of  Casariua,  he  remained  in  its 
bishopric  in  pence.  But  soon  afterwards  Alboin,  king 
of  the  Goths,  invaded  Gaul  with  a  large  army,  and 
devastated  all  the  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  with  fire 
and  sword.  His  soldiers  butchered  the  people,  and 
killed  many  bishops.  They  found  Cyprian,  together 
with  his  friends  Mandrianus  and  Flavianus,  in  the 
church,  cast  them  out,  and  killed  them  (Aug.  556). 
Such  is  the  account  of  his  death  given  by  Guesnayus 
in  A  nnal.  MassiL,  but  the  Bollandists  say  that  he  was 
not  martyred,  but  died  a  happy  death,  A.D.  549.  He 
is  commemorated  on  Oct  3.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Cct- 
sarius  of  Aries,  in  530. 

7.  Saint,  and  abbot  of  Perigueux.  He  was  also  called 
Subranus.  He  took  the  religious  habit  in  a  monastery 
of  which  the  abbot's  name  was  Savalon,  and  having  been 
a  model  to  the  whole  community,  retired  to  a  solitude 
near  the  Dordogne,  where  he  built  a  hermitage,  which 
afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Cyprien. 
He  died  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  recounts  legends  of  several  appropriate 
wonders,  calling  him  a  man  of  magnificent  piety.  He 
is  commemorated  Dec  9. 

8.  A  monk  of  Monte  Caasino  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Constantinus  VI  and  the  empress  Irene.  He 
composed  a  Sapphic  hymn  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Ben- 
edict, in  twenty-four  stanza*,  to  be  sung  on  his  festival. 

9.  A  saint  and  martyr,  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis,  Boulogne,  and  is  commemorated  March  10. 

10.  A  saint,  and  author  of  a  poem  on  the  resurrec- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Tertullian. 

11.  A  bishop  martyred  with  Justina.  He  is  com- 
memorated Sept.  26. 

12.  A  martyr  in  Africa  under  Humeric,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  12.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyprian,  Ernst  Solomon,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1678,  at  Ostheim,  in 
Franconia.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstttdt,  was 
in  1699  professor  extraordinariua  of  philosophy,  and  in 
1700  rector  of  the  gymnasium  academicum  at  Coburg. 
In  1713  he  was  called  to  Gntha  as  member  of  consistory, 
became  vice-president  in  1735,  and  died  Sept.  19,  1745. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  defenders  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
during  the  18th  century,  and  wrote,  Historie  der  Angsb. 
Confession  (Gotha,  1780  ;  8d  ed.  1736) :  —  AUgemeine 

torie  (Helmstftdt,  1700;  3d  ed.  1701)  i—Dissertatio  de 
Omophorio  Episcopor.  Grtt  coram  (1698)  : — De  Propa~ 
gatione  Haresium  per  Cantilenas  (Coburg,  1708;  Jena. 
1715)  i—Tabuktrium  Ecclesia  Rom.sec.xvi,  etc.  (Frank- 
fort, 1743): — Uebeneugende  Belrhrung  vom  Urspruvg 
und  Wachsthum  des  Papslthums  (Gotha,  1719,  etc).  See 
Fabricius,  Historia  BMiothecat  Fabriciana,  iv,  455; 
Fischer,  Leben  E.S.  Cgpriuns  (Leipsic,  1749);  Schulxe, 
Leben  Ilerzog  Friedrichs  11,  von  Gotha  (1851);  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  a.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclopidie  dts 
Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v. ;  During,  Die  Gelthrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschlands,  i,  297  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol  Lit.  i.  20, 127,  828.  881,  583, 634, 544, 614, 689, 669. 
678,787,738,755,849,860.  (B.P.) 

Cyprianna,  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  at  Rawicz,  in  Poland,  Oct.  24, 1642.  He  studied 
at  Jena  and  Leipsic,  was  in  1678  licentiate,  in  1699  doc- 
tor, and*  in  1710  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  In 
1715  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Zeitz  and  Meissen, 
and  finally  aenior  of  the  university.  He  died  March 
12, 1723,  leaving,  Dt  Voce  istO  et  jf  I  n  c  '.-De  Fund.t- 
mento  Fccltsice  Frangelicce : — De  Apostasia  a  Christo 
et  Ejtisdein  Gratia  Instihtta  per  Opera  Legatia :  —  lie 
Propagando  JCcangelio  ad  Gen.  iv.  26:  —  De  Nomine 
Christi  Ecclesiastico  i^^vc: — De  Baptismo  Prosefjta- 
rum  Judaico.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
Hbon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cyprus,  Council  of  (Concilium  Cyprianum\  held 
A.D.  401,  at  the  instigation  of  Thcophilus  of  Alexan- 
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dria,  which  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  works  of  ('(ri- 
pen.   See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Cyr.   See  Cyricus* 

Cy ra.    See  Ciar. 

Cyriaca  was  a  martyr,  A.D.  282,  and  is  commemo- 
rated July  7. 

Cyriacua,  the  name  of  a  number  of  saints,  martyrs, 

and  others.    See  also  Chrysr;  Ctricl's. 

1.  A  martyr  who,  wiih  his  brother  Theodulua,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Thev  are  com- 
memorated May  2. 

2.  A  deacon  of  Rome.  lie  is  said  to  hare  suffered 
martyrdom  there  early  in  the  4th  century,  under  Max- 
imin.  His  commemoration  is  given  variously  March 
16,  Aug.  8,  and  July  15;  the  first,  probably,  being  the 
festival  of  his  martyrdom,  the  second,  of  the  removal  of 
his  bone*  by  pope  Marcellus,  the  last,  of  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  his  name. 

3.  A  disciple  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra. 

4.  A  saint,  commemorated  in  the  menology  of  Basil 
as  a  man  of  Jerusalem,  martyred  with  his  mother  by 
Julian  the  Apostate,  his  right  hand  being  first  cut  off 
because  his  writings  had  made  so  many  converts, 

5.  Bishop  of  Adana,  in  Cilicia.  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  anil,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  his  metropolitan,  re- 
mained behind  on  ita  separation  to  instruct  Nectariua, 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  raised  from  the  rank  of  a 
Urman  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople.  lie 
was  one  of  the  three  bishops  commissioned  by  the  coun- 
cil to  convey  their  synodal  letter  to  Damaaus  and  the 
other  bishops  of  the  West. 

6.  Sec  Ctricus  1. 

7.  A  presbyter  of  Antioch,  addressed  along  with 
Castas  and  Valerius  and  Diophantes  by  Chrvsostom 
(£/>.  22,  62,  66,  107,  180,  222),  and  alone  by  his  exiled 
fellow-presbvter  Constant  ins  in  a  letter  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Chrysostom  (£>.  241). 

8.  A  deacon  who,  together  with  Paul,  accompanied 
the  deputation  of  bishops  who  conveyed  to  Home  Chry- 
sostom's letter  to  Innocent,  in  404  (l'allad.  p.  11).  He 
was  unable  to  join  his  namesake,  bishop  Cyriacua,  and 
his  companions,  in  Rome  in  405,  his  health  not  permit- 
ting him  to  take  a  long  voyage  (Kp.  148). 

9.  A  bishop,  apparently  resident  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Chrvsostom. 
From  a  letter  to  Olympias  (Kp.  ad  Olymp.  12)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  had  sufficient  influence  to  change  the  place 
of  Chrysostom's  exile.  Two  letters  of  Chrysostom  to 
Cyriacus  are  extant. 

10.  A  bishop  of  Synnada,  in  Phrygia,  friend  and  fel- 
low-sufferer of  Chrysostom.  who,  together  with  Eulysius, 
bishop  of  Apamea,  embarked  with  him  when  expelled 
from  Constantinople,  in  June,  404,  and  accompanied 
him  on  the  first  stages  of  his  journey.  The  whole  party 
was  arrested  at  Nines  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the 
condsgration  at  Constantinople,  and  thrown  into  chains. 
After  a  few  days,  Cyriacus  and  Eulysius  were  separated 
from  Chrvsostom  and  brought  back  and  imprisoned  at 

i  ( l'allad.  p.  38 ;  Snaoro.  viii,  22).  While  they 
in  prison  Chrvsostom  wrote  them  a  consolstorv 
and  encouraging  letter  (Chrysost.  Kp.  147).  Being  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge,  Cyriacus  was  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  was  driven  (nun  the  city  by  the  law 
enforcing  communion  with  Araacius,  Theophilus,  and 
Porphyry.  He  fied  to  Home,  where  he  arrived  tow- 
ards the  beginning  of  405.  He  laid  the  statement  of 
bis  own  and  Chrysostom's  troubles  before  Innocent, 
his  oral  account  being  confirmed  by  the  letters  brought 
a  few  days  afterwards  by  Eulysius  ( l'allad.  p.  1 1  | . 
He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  western  deputation 
to  Constantinople  in  406,  and  shared  in  the  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected  ( Chrysost.  Kp. 
15S ;  Pallad.  p.  13).  He  and  his  eastern  colleagues  were 
seized  and  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  it  was  reported 
that  tbey  had  been  drowned.    But  they  were  purposc- 


1  ly  reserved  by  their  enemies  for  insult  and  ill-usage. 
They  were  conveyed  to  places  of  exile  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  desolate  parts  of  the  empire.  Cyriacus  was 
imprisoned  In  the  Persian  fortress  of  Palmyra,  eighty 
miles  beyond  Emesa. 

11.  Bishop  (Quiragos  or  Shahag)  of  Daik,  in  Pers- 
armenia,  about  A.D.  390-411  (Faustus  Bvzantinus,  vi, 
11,  in  Langlois,  ColL  Hist.  Arm.  i,809). 

12.  A  sub-deacon  of  the  Church  of  Macedonia,  AD. 
414. 

13.  A  bishop  in  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  pope  Boni- 
face I.  In  a  letter  to  Kufua,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
Boniface  tells  him  that  he  has  separated  from  his  com- 
munion Cyriacus,  among  other  bishops,  unless  they  ob- 
tain pardon  through  Hufus. 

14.  Bishop  of  Lodi  (AD.  451, 452).  Bearer  of  the 
synodal  letter  of  the  Council  of  Milan  in  A.D.  451  to 
pope  Leo  the  Great. 

15.  One  of  the  two  deacons  appointed  to  summon 
the  biahopa  to  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

16.  Bishop  of  Tyana.  He  supported  the  demand 
of  Julian  and  Severua  for  the  condemnation  of  the 


Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  Tome  of  Leo,  but  in  518 
turned  completely  round  and  signed  the  "  relatio "  to 
John,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  drawn  up  at  the 
synod  that  met  in  that  city,  which  asked  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  names  of  Leo  of  Rome,  and  Euphemius 
and  Macedouins  of  Constantinople  to  the  diptychs,  and 
the  condemnation  of  Severus  and  the  other  impugners 
of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  Latin  acts  be  ap- 
pears as  "  Dominicus"  (Labbe,  Condi,  iv,  1686;  v,  167 ; 
LeQuien,  L400). 

17.  Abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  at  Rome,  employed  by 
Gregory  the  Great  about  A.D.  593  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Barbariciui  in  Sardinia. 

18.  Martyr  at  Tomi,  commemorated  June  20. 

19.  The  anchorite  (A.D.  448-557),  commemorated 
Sept.  29.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Moy.  a.  v. 

Cyriacus  ok  Carthaok.  who  lived  in  the  11th 
century,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII,  was  one  of  the  last 
Christian  bishops  of  North  Africa.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Gregory,  who  also  recommended  to  him 
Sevandus,  archbishop  of  Hippo  Hegiua,  See  Jaffe, 
Regatta  Ponttf.  ad  ann.  1076,  June;  Gregorii  VII,  lie- 
oistr.  iil,  19  aq.;  Wagcnmann,  iu  Herzog's  ReaLKncy- 
klop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Cy riciua  (Qulricua,  or  SyricuB)  was  bishop  of 
Barcino  (Barcelona),  in  Spain,  about  662.  He  wrote 
two  letters  to  Udefonsus  of  Toledo,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  thanks  him,  in  language  almost  blasphemous  in  the 
extravagance  of  its  praise,  for  having  sent  him  his  work 
on  the  Virginity  of  the  Messed  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
second,  he  entreats  him  to  devote  his  time  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  obscure  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Ring,  a,  v. 

Cyricus  (Cyr,  or  Curig;  Lat.  Cerieus  or  Quiri- 
cvs),  ia  also  the  name  of  three  early  Christian  martyra. 

1.  A  martyr  of  Tarsua  in  Cilicia,  about  304.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  martyr  Cyrutcus,  who, 
with  his  mother  Julitta,  suffered  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  St.  Cyricus  was  venerated  in  the  east  of 
Scotland  at  an  early  period.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Pictiah  king  Cyric,  Grig,  or  Gregorius,  who 
had  bis  chief  residence  at  Dunottar,  in  the  9th  century. 
He  is  commemorated  June  16. 

2.  A  martyr  who  suffered  bydrowuing  in  the  Helles- 
pont, commemorated  Jan.  8. 

3.  A  martyr  at  Antioch,  commemorated  June  16.— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Jiiog.  s.  v. 

Cyril  Lit.  Cyrillus)  is  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons in  the  early  Church,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
vol.  ii : 

1.  A  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  succeeded  Tinueus  AD. 
283,  and  held  the  see  to  A.D.  304,  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tyrannus.    Kusebius  s|>eaks  of  him  as  his  con- 
During  his  episcopate  Dorotheus  attained 
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celebrity  as  an  expounder  of  Scripture  (Euseb.  II.  E. 
lib.  vii,  c.  32;  Chronicxm  ad  ann.  4  Probi).  According 
to  an  obscure  tradition  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
commencement  of  Diocletian's  persecution,  and  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Koman  martyrology  Jtdy  22. 

2.  An  intruding  bishop  of  Jerusalem  who,  followed 
by  Baronius  and  Tonttee,  was  thrust  into  the  see  of  his 
great  namesake  during  his  deposition,  in  succession  to 
Herennius.    The  two  Cyrils  are  identified  by  some. 

3.  A  presbvtcr  or  bishop  of  Palestine,  to  whom  Je- 
rome had  delivered  a  written  confession  of  his  faith. 
Jerome  refers  to  this  when  applied  to  for  proof  of  his 
orthodoxy. 

4.  A  martyr  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  a  deacon  who 
suffered  for  the  faith  in  the  time  of  Julian,  having  pre- 


viously displayed  great  real  in  the  destruction  of  idols, 
Constantiue.    He  is 

March  20." 


in  the  reign  of 


5.  A  bishop  in  Armenia,  reconciled  by  St.  Basil  to 
tbe  Church  at  Satala  in  872. 

6.  Deacon  to  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  by  whom  he  was 
wonderfully  cured,  after  having  had  his  foot  bruised  by 
the  fall  of  a  large  stone. 

7.  Bishop  of  Adana,  in  Cilicia  Prima.  He  was  one 
of  the  Antiochene  party  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D. 
481.  He  signed  the  remonstrance  against  the  opening 
of  the  council  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  before  the  arrival 
of  John  of  Antioch  and  his  companions,  as  well  as  the 
sentence  of  deposition  passed  by  them  on  Cyril  and  bis 
adherents.  He  also  took  part  in  the  svnod  of  Tarsus, 
A.D.434. 

8.  Bishop  of  Ccela,  in  Thrace,  in  the  5th  century.  In 
conjunction  with  Euprepius,  bishop  of  Byza,  he  opposed 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  the  custom  of  one 
bishop  holding  two  or  three  sees,  then  prevalent  in 
Europe.  The  council  authorized  the  custom,  but  after- 
wards special  bishops  were  given  to  several  towns. 

9.  Fourteenth  bishop  of  Treves.  He  rebuilt  the  cell 
of  St.  Eucherius,  near  Treves,  which  lay  burned  and 
deserted.  There  he  placed  the  bodies  of  the  first  three 
bishops  of  Treves,  and  his  own  remains  were  deposited 
with  them  after  his  death,  which  occurred  about  458. 
He  is  commemorated  May  11*. 

10.  Bisbop  of  Gaza,  one  of  the  prelates  who  signed 
the  synodal  letter  of  John  of  Jerusalem  to  John  of 
Constantinople,  condemnatory  of  Severus  of  Antioch 
and  his  followers,  A.D.  518. 

11.  Of  Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  a  hagiologist,  flourished  cir.555.  His  father, 
John,  was  famous  for  his  religious  life.  Cyril  com- 
menced an  ascetic  career  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On 
leaving  his  monastery  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  the  other 
holy  places,  his  mother  charged  him  to  put  himself  un- 
der the  instruction  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom  he 
was  commended  to  the  care  of  Leontius,  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Euthymius,  who  admitted  him  as 
a  monk  in  542.  Thence  Cyril  passed  to  the  Laura  of 
St.  Saba,  where  he  commenced  his  sacred  biographies 
with  the  lives  of  St,  Euthymius  and  St.  Saba,  deriving 
his  information  from  the  elder  monks  who  had  seen  and 
known  those  holy  men.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St. 
John  the  Silentiary,  and  other  biographies,  affording  a 
valuable  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Eastern  Church 
in  the  6th  century.  They  have  been  unfortunately 
largely  interpolated  by  Metaphrastes. 

12.  A  bishop  and  martyr,  apparently  in  Egypt,  com- 
memorated July  9. 

13.  A  martyr  at  Philadelphia,  in  Asia  Minor,  com- 
memorated Aug.  1. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cyrilla  was  a  martyr  under  Claudius,  and  daughter 
She  is  commemorated  Oct.  28. 


Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchm-Lexihm,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Cyrimia  (or  Quirinusi  is  the  name  of  several 

early  ecclesiasts  and  martyrs.    See  Cyricus. 

1.  Bishop  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by 
birth,  and  a  relative  of  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. In  401  he  accompanied  Chrysostom  as  a  friend 
in  his  visitation  of  Ephesus  and  the  Asiatic  churches; 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  became  from  this 
time  his  most  virulent  enemy,  accusing  him  of  pride, 
tyranny,  and  heresy.  He  was  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  against  that  fa- 
ther, at  Constantinople,  in  403,  by  a  bishop  stepping 
upon  his  foot,  producing  a  painful  wound,  which  in- 
flamed and  gangrened,  eventually  producing  his  death. 
He  was  present,  however,  at  the  synod  of  the  Oak,  and 
never  relaxed  his  persecution  of  Chrysostom,  being  one 
of  the  four  bishops  who,  after  his  recall,  took  his  con- 
demnation on  their  own  heads.  His  death,  in  405,  after 
twice  resorting  to  amputation  and  enduring  great  suf- 
fering, was  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  fa- 
ther as  a  mark  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

2.  A  German  Benedictine,  also  called  .4  ribo.  He  be- 
came abbot  of  St.  Dionysius,  at  Schlechdorf,  and  in  7 GO 
the  fourth  bishop  of  Freising,  in  Bavaria  He  died  in 
783.  Cyrinus  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Corbinianus,  the  first 
bishop  of  Freising. 

3.  A  martyr  at  Rome  under  Claudius.  He  is  com- 
memorated March  25. 

4.  A  martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian, 
rated  April  26. 

5.  A  martyr  at  Milan  under  Nero, 
June  12. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Cyrlon  (1),  bishop  of  Doliche,one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Semi-Arian  Council  of  Scleucia.  (2)  Presbyter 
and  martyr,  commemorated  Feb.  14. 

Cyrus  is  the  name  of  several  early  bishops: 
1.  Of  Bcrcca,  succeeded  Eustathius  as  bishop  of  that 
city  in  825.    He  was  persecuted,  on  account  of  bis  or- 
thodoxy, by  the  Arian  party,  and  deposed  by  Const  an- 


Cyriltonas,  a  Syriac  hymn-writer,  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  His  name,  as  well  as  his 
hymns,  have  only  become  known  of  late.  A  German 
translation  of  his  hvmns,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
was  published  by  Bickell  in  1872,  at  Kempten.  Sec 


2.  Bishop  of  Tyre,  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
party  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  Oriental  bishops, 
against  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  deputation  to  wait  on  Thcodosius  II  to  lay  a  com- 
plaint of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  but  being  in- 
disposed, Macarius  of  taodicca  took  his  place.  He  was 
deposed  by  Cyril  in  the  name  of  the  council. 

3.  Bishop  of  Aphrodisias,  and  metropolitan  of  Cairo. 
He  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  and  was  a  monk  when 
elevated  to  the  bishopric.  He  was  conspicuous  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  for  his  vacillation,  signing 
one  day  the  act  for  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  and  on 
the  next  an  appeal  to  the  emperors  against  tbe  legality 
of  the  acts  of  the  council.  Although  still  greater  weak- 
ness of  character  was  shown  when,  at  the  "  Robber's 
Synod"  in  449,  he  signed  the  act  of  condemnation  of 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  yet  he  stood  so  high  that  in  456 
he  was  spwinlly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  a  gen- 
eral law  by  the  emperor,  on  account  of  bis  great  merits. 

4.  Bishop  of  Phasis,  in  Colchis,  and  afterwards  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  630-641.  Although  the  plans  of 
Heraclius  for  the  union  of  the  monophysite  partv  with 
the  Church  were  at  first  unacceptable  to  him,  he  after- 
wards gave  them  his  hearty  support,  and  was  rewarded 
by  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  He 
now  succeeded  in  effecting  a  temporary  union  of  tbe 
Egyptian  monophysites,  known  as  Theodosiana,  with 
the  Catholic  body.  But  the  agreement  being  such  that 
both  parties  claimed  a  victory,  it  could  not  be  lasting. 
Although  counselled  by  pope  Honorius  I  to  give  less 
attention  to  theological  refinements,  and  more  to  true 
godliness,  Cyrus  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  which 
adopted  the  Ebthesis  published  by  Heraclius  in  639. 
This  met  with  no  better  success  thau  the  i 
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merit,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions  the  Sara- 
cens invaded  Egypt  under  Am  run,  iu  June,  638.  He- 
radios  appointed  Cyrus  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  gave  him 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Cyrua  prevailed  on  Amron  to 
withdraw  his  forces  by  the  promise  of  an  annual  trib- 
al*, and  the  hand  of  the  emperors  daughter  Eudocia. 
Indignant  at  these  terms,  lleraclius  summoned  the  pa- 
triarch to  Constantinople.  His  life  would  not  have  been 
spared  but  fur  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Amron.  He 
wa»  sent  back  to  negotiate,  but  arrived  too  late.  The 
city  fell  after  fourteen  months'  siege,  Dec.  22,  640,  and 
Cyrus  died  some  time  in  641. 

5.  Forty-third  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  705-711. 
He  was  formerly  a  recluse  at  Amastris,  and  had  pre- 
dicted to  Justinian  II  his  restoration  to  the  imperial 
dignitv.  He  was  deposed  bv  the  monothelite  emperor 
Bardanes,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  711,  and 
confined  in  the  monastery  of  Chora,  which  he  had 
founded. 

6.  A  martyr  in  292.  He  was  a  wonder-worker,  but 
not  mercenary.  His  death  is  commemorated  Jan.  31, 
and  his  translation  June  28. — Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 


Cyrus-Floras.   See  Paulus  Silentiarius. 

Cyzlcus,  CorxciL  or  (Concilium  Cgxictnum),  held 
A.D.  876,  according  to  Mansi,  being  the  meeting  of  Semi- 
Arians  mentioned  by  Basil  in  his  letter  to  Patrophilus, 
and  spoken  of  as  a  recent  occurrence.  "What  else 
they  did  there  I  know  not,"  says  he;  "but  thus  much  I 
hear,  that  having  been  reticent  of  the  term  l/omoousion, 
they  now  give  utterance  to  the  term  flomoiousion,  and 
join  Eunomius  in  publishing  blasphemies  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.— Smith,  JHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Cystous,  The  Martyrs  or,  arc  commemorated 
April  29  (ai.  28). 

Czecho  wit  zky.  Martin,  a  Socinian  teacher  and 
preacher,  wht>  died  at  Lublin  in  1608,  is  the  author  of 
Synopsis  Justificationis  Nostra  per  Christum  :—De  A  uc- 
toriiate  Sacra  Scriptura  :—De  Padobaptistarum  Ori- 
ffine: — LHalogi  xiii  Je  Variis  Religionis  Arliculis.  He 
also  translated  the  New  Test,  into  Polish,  which  he  pub- 
lished, with  notes.  See  Sandii  ffibl,  .-1  ntitrinit. ;  Wittc, 
[)iarium  Biographicum ;  Jiicher,  A  Ugemeittes  Gelehrten- 
I  Isxikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  oVr  theoL  Lit.  i,  184. 
(B.P.) 


D. 


Dabaiba,  an  idol  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama. 
This  goddess  was  of  mortal  extraction,  and,  having  led 
a  virtuous  life  on  earth,  was  deified  after  death,  aud 
called  by  those  idolaters  the  mother  of  God.  They  sac- 
rificed slaves  to  her,  and  worshipped  her  by  fasting  three 
or  four  days  together,  and  by  acts  of  devotion,  such  as 
light,  groans,  and  ecstasies. 

Dabbasheth.  Tristram  {Bible  Places,  p.  252) 
thinks  this  is  "the  modern  DuvcibehJ9  "between  Jok- 
nean  (Kcimun)  and  the  sea,  along  the  south  Imumlary 
of  Carmel,"  thus  making  the  line  of  Zebulun  include  the 
crest  of  Carmel,  and  doubtless  referring  to  Khurbet  ed- 
Duvfibeh,  which  the  Ordnance  Map  lays  down  at  one 
and  one  half  miles  north-west  from  Tell-Keimun,  ami 
which  the  Memoirs  (i,  311)  describe  as  "heaps  of 
stones,  well  cut  and  of  good  sice,  apparently  Byzantine 
work;"  but  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map  of  the  Old  Test.) 
adopts  the  suggestion  of  Jebata,  aa  in  vol.  ii,  p.  638,  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  (i,  274)  aa  "  a  small  mud  hamlet 
in  the  plain,  said  only  to  contain  eighty  souls." 

Dabbs,  Richard,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Charlotte  County,  Va.  He  was  pastor  first  at  Ash  Camp, 
afterwards  in  Petersburg ;  in  1820,  in  Lynchburg;  sub- 
sequently, in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  died  May  21,  1825. 
See  Cat  lie-art.  Baptist  Kncyclop.  p.  306.    (J.  C.  S.) 


The  Memoirs  (i,  363)  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Map  of  Western  Palestine  contain  the  fol- 
lowing additional  notice  of  this  place  :  "  Deburieh — a 
small  village  built  of  stone,  with  inhabited  caves;  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  Moslems,  and  is  surrounded  by 
gardens  of  figs  and  olives.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  Water  is  obtained  from  cisterns  in  the  vil- 
lage." "It  has  several  Protestant  families,  the  fruits 
of  the  English  Church  mission  "  (Tristram,  Bible  Places, 
p.  235). 

Daberna  (Taberna,  or  Ferna),  C.icskppr,  a 
Sicilian  theologian,  was  born  at  Came  rata  in  1599.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  friar,  and  died  in  1677,  leaving,  Disser- 
tazione  della  Scitnza  per  Bene  Finire  (Messina,  1652)  :— 
Ilarmonia  delta  BiUia  (ibid.  1656):  —  Cerenumie  per 
Celebrare  la  Messa  (Palermo,  1669): — II  I'ocabnlario 
Tnsenno :  —also  some  religious  works  in  Italian.  See 
Hoefer,  .Voter.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Dabheog.  of  Lough  Derg,  an  Irish  or  Welsh  saint, 
Jan  1. 


Dabillon. 

me  a  Jesuit, 


a  French  theologian,  and  for  a 
of 


of  Amiens,  then  rector  of  Magne,  Saintonge,  and  died 
there  about  1664,  leaving,  La  Diviniii  Difendue:—ljt 
Candle  dt  la  Grace,  etc.  A  collection  of  his  works  was 
printed  at  Paris,  1645.  They  were  attributed  to  Bar- 
cos,  nephew  of  John  Duvergier  of  Hauranne,  abbot  of 
St.  Cyran,  in  the  Histoire.  KccUsiastique  of  Dupin.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Dabia  (or  Debia).  a  Japanese  deity,  of  which  a  large 
image  of  brass  stood  in  the  road  from  Osaka  to  Sorungo, 
which  was  consulted  every  year  by  a  spotless  virgin. 

Dabius  (David,  otherwise  called  Dobi.  Biteua, 
or  Mobiou),  an  Irish  priest  and  saint,  preached  with 
great  success  in  his  own  country  and  in  Alba,  and  was 
patron  saint  of  Domnach  Cluana,  now  Donachcloncy, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  of  Kippen,  in  Scotland, 
where  a  famous  church  was  dedicated  under  his  pat- 
ronage, by  the  name  of  Movean.  We  still  have  Kip- 
pendavie  besides  Dunblane.  To  him,  probably,  more 
than  to  St.  David  or  Dewi  of  Wales,  are  the  Celtic  ded- 
ications to  St.  David  to  be  assigned.  He  is  commemo- 
rated July  22.-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  r. 

Dablon,  Clai'de,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  in 
Canada,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  was  born 
in  1618.  He  began  a  mission  at  Onondaga  in  1655, 
and  in  1668  established  another  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
one  among  the  Foxes.  In  1670  he  became  superior  of 
the  Canada  missions.  He  died  in  Quebec,  Sept.  20, 1697. 
He  wrote  the  Relation  de  la  Xouvtlle  Prance,  1671-79 
(printed  partly  at  the  time  and  partly  later;  reprinted, 
N.  V.  1810). 

Dabney,  John  B.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  began  his  ministry  in  1862  by  officiating  iu 
Campbell  County,  Va.,  serving  in  Moore  Parish,  where 
subsequently  he  became  rector,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  his  death,  April  23, 1868.  See  Prof.  Kpisc. 
Almanac,  1869,  p.  109. 

Daboi  is  one  of  the  snakes  of  Africa  worshipped  by 
the  Widahs;  it  is  attended  by  maidens  as  its  priest- 
esses, who,  with  the  snake,  receive  great  respect. 

Dabonna  is  often  given  in  the  lists  of  nephews 
and  nieces  of  St.  Patrick,  but  much  doubt  rests  on  all 
his  kindred.    Sec  Durkrca. 

Dabrecog  (or  Da-Breccoc),  of  Tuam-dreman,  is 
an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  on  May  9;  probably  the 
same  given  by  some  on  this  day  as  Dubricin  or  Dabri- 
cin.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

See  David,  L 
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Dace,  Joint,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Wednesbury  in  1754.  He  was  converted  young ; 
iu  1806  ofTered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  In- 
dies; and  died  at  St.  Bartholomew,  Sept.  8, 1821.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1822. 

Dachiarog.  ■  the  saint  of  Airigul,"  U  cited  as  a 
prophet.  He  may  hare  been  the  Ulster  saint  Ciaroc, 
Ciarog,  or  Atochuaroc,  who,  with  Breccan,  was  one  of 
"  the  two  heroes  of  purity  who 
— Smith,  Diet  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v, 

Dachonna  is  a  very  common  name  in  the  list  of 
saints,  either  as  Conna  and  Connan,  or  with  the  prefixes 
of  veneration  Da  or  Do  and  Mo.  It  was  the  baptismal 
name  of  St.  Machar  (q.  v.). 

The  most  famous  saint  of  this  name  is  commemorated 
May  15.  He  was  bishop  of  Connor,  and  of  the  race  of 
Koghan,  son  of  Niall.  "  St.  Dachonna  the  pious,  bishop 
of  Condcre,"  died  in  726,-Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog. 

8.  V. 

Dachsel,  Gkoro  Ciiristoph,  a  German  Hebraist 
aud  theologian,  a  native  of  Alt-Leisuig,  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  Leipsic,  took  his  degrees,  ami  became  minister  at 
Lechniu  in  1712,  and  at  Gcringswalde  in  1729,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1742.  He  wrote,  De  Unctione  Klistei 
(Leipsic,  1708):  —  Biblia  f/ebroica  Accentuata  (ibid. 
1729).    See  Hoefer,  Xohv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dacianua  (1),  a  persecuting  officer  in  Spain,  in  808 
or  804,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  He  was  noted 
for  his  severity  in  carrying  out  their  orders,  especially 
against  bishops,  presbyters,  and  all  ordained  ministers. 
(2)  One  of  the  forty-nine  martyrs  of  Carthage  in  804, 
in  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  under  the  proconsul 
Anuliuus.  (3)  Metropolitan  of  Byzaccne,  in  Africa,  in 
the  6th  centurv.  A  rescript  was  addressed  to  him  by 
Justinian  I  in  641.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Dacius,  Saint,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  called  to  that 
sec  in  527.  He  exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Gothland  on  its  capt- 
ure took  refuge  at  Corinth.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor,  Justinian,  who  had 
published  a  constitution  prejudicial  to  the  clergy,  wished 
him  to  sign  it,  but  the  prelate  stoutly  refused.  He 
died  February,  552.  A  MS.  history,  found  in  the  li- 
brary of  Milan,  is  falsely  attributed  to  Dacius.  St.  Da- 
cius is  commemorated  Jan.  14.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog. 
Gens' rale,  a.  v. 

Dacrlanus  is  the  name  of  a  supposed  Benedictine 
abbot.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  Speculum  Mona- 
chorum  and  Spiritualis  Vita  Docvmenta,  ascribed  to  the 
8th  century.  The  name  was  probably  feigned  by  Lu- 
ck i  vie  us  Blosius,  an  abbot  of  the  16th 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

DactjHi  Idaei,  in  Greek  mythology, 
to  whom  was  accredited,  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  near 
Ida,  the  first  discovery  of  metal- 
ivine  worship.  Their  origin 
and  real  signification  were  not  known  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  and  Koman  art.  It  is  only 
surmised  that  they  received  their  name  from  their  dex- 
terity of  finger  (£ajm>\oc),  and  from  the  mountain  Ida. 
Their  number  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  ten  to  one 


the  Trojan  mountain 
lurgy.  and  who  recen 


Dac t  yliomancy  (Gr.  laKrvXioc,  a  ring,  and  fiav- 
rtia,  divination),  a  species  of  augury  practiced  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  performed  by  suspending  a 
ring  from  a  fine  thread  over  a  round  table,  on  the  edge 
of  which  were  marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
When  the  vibration  of  the  ring  had  ceased,  the  letters 
over  which  the  ring  happened  to  hang,  when  joined  to- 
gether, gave  the  answer  to  the  inquirer.    See  Divina- 


Dacunus  is  the  name  of  a  saint  who  was  one  of 

the  anchorites  said  to  have  come  with  St.  Petrock  to 
Bodmin,  one  of  the  most  sacred  sites  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
6ih  century.-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 


Dadaa,  with  Quintilian,  was  a  disciple  of  Maxim  us 
the  reader,  at  Dorostolus  of  Macedonia.  They  were 
martyred  under  Maximian,  and  are  commemorated 
April  28. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Daddi,  Bernardo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
and  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury. He  studied  under  Spinello  Aretino,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  company  of  painters  at  Florence  iu 
1355.  He  was  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  some  of  his 
works  are  still  preserved  in  the  churches  of  that  city. 
He  died  there  in  1880.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  ths 
Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Daddi,  Coaimo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence,  where  he  flourished  from  about  1600  to  1680. 
He  has  several  pictures  iu  the  monastery  of  San  Lino, 
in  that  city,  representing  scenes  from  the  Lift  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  church  of  San  Michaclc  there  is  still 
an  altar-piece  representing  the  patron  saint  of  that 
church  defeating  the  apostate  angels.  Daddi  died  in 
1630.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Dadea,  in  one  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  is  the  archon 

of  the  fourth  heaven. 

Dadgab,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  place  of  jus- 
tice, a  small  temple  of  fire  of  the  Guebres.  There  is  no 
tire-chapel  in  it,  with  a  separate  altar,  but  the  fire  bums 
on  the  ground,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  temple 
Derimber,  which  can  only  lie  built  on  selected  sites,  and 
must  have  a  fire-chapel  "with  an  altar. 

Dado.  (1)  Bishop  of  Amiens,  is  placed  after  Deo- 
datus,  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  (2)  First  ab- 
bot of  Kodez.  He  lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  built 
with  his  own  hands  a  cell  at  a  place  called  Conchas. 
His  first  disciple  was  Medraldos,  who  succeeded  him  as 
abbot  and  obtained  the  "  privilegium  "  from  Louis  the 
Pious.  Dado  then  retired  to  a  more  remote  place  called 
Grandevabrum. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v.  See 

At'IK)KXl8. 

DadaweU,  James,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Woolwich,  Sept.  5,  1828.  He  em- 
braced religion  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  1856  was 
ordained  at  Cavcrsham  Hill,  near  Reading,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  July  19,  1865.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong,  i  ear-book,  1866,  p.  244. 

Dadu  Pant 'his,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sects 

in  Hindustan.  They  originated  with  Dadu,  a  cotton- 
cleaner  u\  proiession,  w  no  is  supposed  to  na\c  nour- 
ished about  A.D.  1600.  Having  been  admonished  by 
a  voice  from  heaven  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious 
life,  he  retired  to  Baherana  mountain  for  that  purpose, 
and  after  some  time  disappeared,  leaving  no  traces  of 
his  whereabout.*.  His  followers  believed  him  to  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  deity.  The  members  of  this 
sect  are  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  The  Viraktas, 
religious  characters  who  go  bareheaded,  and  have  but 
one  garment  and  one  water-pot.  2. 1'he  Sagas,  who 
carry  arms,  and  are  ready  to  use  them  for  hire.  3.  The 
Bister  Dharis,  who  follow  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life.  The  sect  is  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  Marwar 
and  A  j  mere.  Their  chief  place  of  worship  b  at  Na- 
raiva.    See  Gardner,  Fuiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Daduchi,  the  torch-bearers  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries, whose  duty  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sing  hymns 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  They  passed  the  lighted  torch 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  commemoration  of  Ceres  search- 
ing for  her  daughter  Proserpine  by  the  light  of  a  torch 
which  she  had  kindled  at  the  fires  of  iEtna. 

Dsedse  Tasngri,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  was  a 
famous  race  of  spirits,  existing  previous  to  the  visible 
world,  but  who  became  limited  through  the  creation  of 
the  world,  without  their  being  subject  to  the  laws  of 
denth.  As  there  were  many  who  had  reached  this  limit, 
but  still  did  not  die.  dissatisfied  with  their  doubtful  des- 
t  iny.  they  left  their  thrones  and  flitted  about  in  the  heav- 
ens* until*  they  came  to  the  kingdom  of. 
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Tbe  bitter  were  continually  in  disunity,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Daxue  Taengri  strengthened  one  party  to  such  an 
extent  tl 
of  years. 

Daeghelm  is  believed  to  have  been  abbot  of  Bard- 
i*r.  He  signed  the  act  of  the  Council  of  Cloveebo, 
Oct.  12,  803.-Smitn,  Diet.o/CkriMt.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Daelman,  Karrl  <; him.  us,  a  Belgian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Mons  in  1670.  He  became  successively 
doctor,  doctor-regent,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Lou- 
rain,  rector  of  the  university,  president  of  the  college 
of  Adrian,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  same  city ;  then 
canon  of  St.  Gertrude,  at  Nivelles.  He  died  at  Louvain, 
Dec.  21, 1731,  leaving,  Theses  sur  le  Systeme  de  la  Grace 
j vain,  1706) :  —  De  A  dibits  Ifurrumu:  —  Thiolxjit 
(1738;  republished  several  times); 
Satinet.  See  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog. 
GMrate,  s.  v. 

Deemonology  of  the  Utter  Jews.  This  subject  is 
inextricably  involved  with  their  angelology,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  angel*  are  good  spirits  and  dmnums 
bad  ones.  The  views  of  the  later  Jews  are  thus  summed 
up  by  a  recent  writer  {Supernatural  Religion,  i,  128 
sq.): 

"In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Toblt.  tbe  angel  Raphael 
prescribe*,  as  an  Infallible  means  of  driving  out  the  amo- 
rous davnon  Asmodeas,  fumigation  with  the  heart  and 
liver  of  a  fish;  and  the  auxel  describes  himself  as  one  of 
the  seven  holy  ones  that  present  tbe  prnvers  of  saints  to 
God.  The  book  of  Enoch  relate*  the  fall  of  the  angels 
through  love  for  the  daughters  of  men.  and  give*  the 
names  of  twenty-one  of  them  and  their  leaders :  Jeqnin 
was  he  who  seduced  the  holy  angels :  Ashbeel  gave  them 
evil  counsel  and  corru  pted  them ;  Oadreel  seduced  Eve. 
&!)<!  ,-»'.«,)  t.mtrh!  the  children  of  men  the  miumfaciure  rind 
use  of  murderous  and  military  weapons ;  Penemu.  taught 
them  many  mysteries,  also  the  art  of  writing ;  Kaodeja 
taught  them  all  tbe  wicked  practices  of  spirits  and  dav 
roout.lnehidlng  magic  and  exorcism.  The  offspring  of  the 
i  angels  and  the  daughters  of  men  wen-  giauts  whose 
t  was  three  thousand  cubits,  and  the./  are  the  dn»- 
i  still  working  evil  on  the  earth.  Azasel  taught  men 
ns  arts,  such  as  making  bracelets  and  ornaments; 
Uriel  is  the  angel  of  thunder  and  earthquakes;  Raphael 
of  the  spirits  of  men ;  Kaquel  executes  vengeance  on  the 
world  and  the  stars;  Michael  Is  set  over  the  saints:  8a- 
rathael  over  the  misled  sonls  of  men ;  Gabriel  <  ver  ser- 
pents. Paradise,  and  the  cherubim.  All  the  element*  <>f 
nature  are  presided  oyer  by  special  spiritual  beings.  Philo 
Jnda*us  and  the  Talmnd  are  frill  of  similar  notions;  an 
angel  nf  the  suu  and  moon  Is  described  in  tbe  A  scent iu 
tank*." 

D&es,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  "came  out 
from  Linlithcowe,"  officiated  in  Anstruther  in  January, 
1585;  in  June  confessed  he  had  not  entered  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  in  proper  order;  in  August  accepted  a  call 
to  commence  a  new  kirk  in  K  rail  ton  in  March,  1586; 
officiated  at  Anstruther  in  1588;  was  a  member  of  the 
assemblies  of  1505  and  1602;  presented  to  the  living  by 
the  king  in  161 1 ;  called  before  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission in  1620;  resigned  before  Jan.  4. 1683,  and  died 
before  June  20,  164a  See  Fasti  Eerie*.  Scoticana,  i, 
124,523. 

Dafrosa  was  martyred  with  her  husband,  Fabian, 
under  Julian,  at  Rome.    She  is  commemorated  Jan.  4. 

Dagaeus.    Sec  Daiuii. 

Dagamundua  (or  Dagamodua)  was  ninth  ab- 
bot of  tbe  monastery  of  St.  Claudius  on  Mount  Jura. 
HU  rule  began  in  the  last  of  the  6th,  and  covered  tbe 
first  quarter  of  tbe  7th  cenlury.-Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Dagamus  was  an  Irish  bishop  and  confessor,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century.  He  was  a  strict  maintainer  of  tra- 
ditional rites,  giving  way  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
reasoning  of  Augustine,  and  refused  to  eat  even  in  the 
sime  house  with  the  Roman  bishops.  His  commemo- 
ration is  variously  given  as  March  22  and  May  29.— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

of  Inbher  Daoile, 


in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  County  Wicklow,  was  the  son 
of  Colman,  of  the  race  of  Labhraidh  Lore  His  three 
brothers  were  saints,  and  he  was  progenitor  of  the  men 
of  Leinster.  He  was  educated  at  Liathmore,  under 
St.  Mochoemoc  or  Pulcherius,  and  after  visiting  Rome 
became  abbot  of  Inbher  Daoile.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  Paschal  controversy,  and  although  mentioned  as 
intractable,  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  mild 
disposition.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Dagamu* 
(q.  v.).  He  was  born  between  565  and  570,  and  died 
Sept.  18,  641.  Roth  March  12  ami  Sept.  18  are  given 
as  his  festival— Smith,  Diet.  ofChritt.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Dagg,  .'mis  I..,  [  ».l  >..  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Middleburg,  Loudon  Co.,Va.,  Feb.  18, 1794.  He  was 
converted  in  1809,  baptized  in  1816,  ordained  in  1817; 
for  several  years  preached  to  churches  in  bis  native 
state,  and  in  1825  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  removed  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Abu,  in  1836,  and  for  eight  years  was  principal  of  the 
Alabama  Female  Athciweum.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
president  of  Mercer  University,  Ua^  where  he  also 
gave  instruction  in  theology.  He  resigned  bis  office  in 
1856,  and  died  in  June,  1884,  at  Haynesville,  Ala.  He 
published,  Manual  of  Theology  (1857):  —  Treatise  on 
Church  Order  (1858) :  -  Element*  of  Moral  Science 
(\m):-Ecidence*  of  Christianity  (1868),  and  several 
minor  works,  some  of  them  of  a  controversial  character. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  \\  806.    (J.  C  S.) 

Daggal.    See  Dajau 

Daggett,  Levi,  Jr.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Troy,  N.  !!.,  in  1820.  He  was  converted 
in  1841,  and  after  a  few  months'  preaching  united  with 
the  Providence  Conference,  He  died  April  18, 1857. 
Sec  Minute*  of  A  nnual  Conference,  1858,  p.  89. 

Daggett,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  14, 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1828;  and 
subsequently  studied  in  the  Liw  School  and  the  Divinity 
School.  He  was  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, from  April  12,  1837,  to  June  23,  1843;  in  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y„  from  January,  1845,  to  October,  1867 ;  for 
three  years  of  Yale  College  Church  and  Livingston 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  college;  and  from  February, 
1871,  to  September,  1877,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  New  London,  Coun.;  and  subsequently  resided  in 
Hartford  without  charge.  He  died  Sept.  1,  1880.  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  21. 

Daglla  was  wife  of  a  steward  of  Huneric,  king  of  tbe 
Vandals.  Under  the  persecution  of  (tenseric,  she  sev- 
eral times  confessed  her  faith.  In  A.D.  483,  under  Hu- 
neric, she  was  flogged  with  whips  and  staves  till  she 
was  exhausted,  and  then  exiled  to  a  barren  desert, 
whither  she  went  with  cheerfulness.  They  afterwards 
offered  to  send  her  to  a  less  frightful  place,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  remain  where  she  was.— Smith,  Diet.  ofChritt. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Dagin,  Fr ascesco  (called  il  Capelbi),  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1714,  and  studied  under 
Ciovanni  Battista  Piazzctta.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  at  Venice.  One  of  his  best  works  is 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  the  parochial  church  of 
San  Bonate,  in  Bergamo.  He  died  in  1784.  See 
,  Biog.  Ilitt.  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  v. 

See  Decics. 

DagO,  eleventh  bishop  of  Orleans  and  successor  of 
St.  Flosculus,  lived  about  the  cud  of  the  5th  or  begin- 


Dagoba  (Sanscrit,  da,  ddtu,  or  dhdtu, an  osseous  rel- 
ic, and  geba,  or  garbha,  the  womb)  is  a  conical  structure 
surmounting  relics  among  the  Buddhists.  These  build- 
ings are  sometimes  of  immense  height,  of  circular  form, 
and  composed  of  stone  or  brick,  faced  with  stone  or 
o.  Thev  are  built  upon  a  platform,  which  again 
upon  a  natural  or  artificial  elevation,  and  is  usu- 
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ally  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Of  the  relics  pre- 
served in  there,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  gener- 
ally vessels  of  stone  or  metal.  They  commonly  contain 
a  silver  box  or  casket,  and  within  that,  or  sometimes 
by  itself,  a  casket  of  gold.  Within  these  vessels,  or 
sometimes  in  the  cell  in  which  they  are  placed,  are 
found  small  pearls,  gold  buttons,  gold  ornaments  and 
rings,  beads,  pieces  of  white  and  colored  glass  and  crys- 
tal, pieces  of  clay  or  stone  with  impressions  of  figures, 
bits  of  bone  and  teeth  of  animals,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
bits  of  bark.  The  dagobas  are  held  in  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Buddhists,  on  account  of  the  relics  in 
them.  See  Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  World,  a,  v.;  Wil- 
son, Ariuna  Anliqua;  Hartlv,  Eastern  Monachism,  p. 
217  sq. 

Dagobertus  (or  Radabertus)  was  the  twenti- 
eth archbishop  of  Tarcnlaise,  and  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  8th  century. 

D  agon  el,  Pierre,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
on  the  island  of  Lifu,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1585.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  Aug.  2, 1605,  taught  philosophy 
fur  four  years,  and  became  prefect  of  the  College  of  Di- 
jon. He  died  at  Pont-o-Moiuuon.  Dec  7,  1G50,  leaving 
Traiti  des  Indulgences  (Nancv,  1626)  :—U  Chemin  du 
Ciel  (ibid.  1627) :-  Les  Devotes  Pensies  (Paris,  1631) :— 
Dosithie  (ibid,  eod.)  -.—L'Echellc  des  Saints  (ibid.  1638)  : 
— £e  Miroir  des  Riches  (ibid.  1641): — Im  Devoirs  du 
Chritien  (Lyons,  1643  and  1647).  See  lloefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Daguerre,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
La  Ressoree,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1703.  He 
established  and  directed,  for  fifty-two  years,  a  seminary 
there,  founded  a  convent  of  uuns  at  Hasparreu,  and  died 
in  1788,  leaving  Abregi  des  Principes  de  Morale  (Paris, 
1773,  1819,  1823).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.  v. 

Daguet,  Pikrke  Antoine  Alexandre,  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Baumes-les-Dames  (Franchc- 
Comte),  Dec  1,  1707.  He  belonged  to  the  Jesuit  or- 
der, and  when  it  was  dissolved,  withdrew  to  Bcsancon, 
where  he  died  in  1775,  leaving  Exercices  Chretiens 
des  Gens  de  Guerre,  etc.  (Lyons,  1749) : — Considerations 
Cftretiennes  pour  Chaque  Jour  du  Mots  (ibid.  1758) : — 
Exercices  du  Chretien  (ibid.  1759)  :—La  Consolation  du 
Chretien  (ibid.).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

13  a  gum,  in  Lamian  religion,  is  the  official  dress  of 
the  priests  among  the  Mongolians.  It  is  a  large  cloak 
or  mantle,  made  of  yellow  silk,  striped  with  red,  and 
with  a  collar,  also  of  red. 

Dagttr  (or  Dag,  i.  e.  dag),  according  to  the  Norse 
mythology,  is  the  son  of  Dellingur  (twilight),  the  third 
husband  of  Not  (night),  the  daughter  of  Niorf  (dark- 
ness), a  giant  who  had  his  habitation  in  Jotunheim. 
Dagur  and  Not  were  adopted  by  Alfadur,  who  gave 
them  each  two  stallions  and  two  wagons,  with  which 
to  journey  around  the  earth  once  a  day.  Not  rides 
with  her  steed  Rhimfaxi  (dark  mane)  in  advance.  The 
earth  is  wet  every  morning  from  the  foam  (dew)  run- 
ning from  the  steed.  Dagur's  steed  is  called  Skinfaxi 
(bright  mane);  from  his  shining  mane  everything  be- 
comes light. 

DahL  Johann  Christian  Wii.iiei.ji,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  1,  1771,  at  Ros- 
tock. In  1778  he  began  his  studies  at  his  native  place, 
and  after  having  completed  them  at  Jena  and  Gottin- 
gen,  returned  as  lecturer  to  Rostock  in  1797.  In  1802 
he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  literature,  and  in  1804 
professor  of  theology ;  in  1807  he  took  his  degree  as  doc- 
tor of  theology,  presenting  for  his  thesis,  De  aifavria 
Epistolarum  Pelrina  Posterioris  atque  Juda.  He  died 
April  15,  1810.  He  published,  A  mos,  neu  ubersetzt  und 
erldutert  (Gottingen,  1795) : — Obserrationes  Philological 
atque  Criiica  ad  qutedam  Prophetarum  Mi  no  rum  Loca 
(Neu-Strelitz.  1798)  .-Chrestomathia  PhUoniana  (Haro- 
1800-1802,  2  vol*): -Lehrbuch  dtr  Homiletik 


(Leipsic,  181 1).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  t, 
91, 223, 226,  798 ;  ii,  60, 97 ;  Doting,  Die  Gelekrten  The- 
ologen  Ikultchlands,  i,  304  sq. ;  Furst,  Biil.  Jud.  i,  194. 
(B.P.) 

Dahler,  Jean  George,  a  Franco-German  Protest- 
ant theologian,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  Dec  7, 1760,  and 
died  while  professor  of  theology  and  Old  Testament 
exegesis  there,  June  29,  1832.  He  wrote,  A  mmadcer- 
siones  in  Versionem  Gracani  Proverbior.  Salom.  ex  Ve- 
nela  S.  Marci  Bibliotheca  Super  Editam  (Strasburg, 
1786) :— De  Librorum  Paralipomenum  Auctoritate  atque 
Fide  (ibid.  1819)  —Die  DenL-  und  Sittenspruche  Salo- 
mos  (ibid.  1810) :— J i remit  Traduit  sur  U  Texte  Orig- 
inal,  Accompagni  de  Notes  (ibid.  1825-1830,  2  vols.). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  52,  79,  212.  219, 
859;  Furst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,  194;  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclope- 
dic des  Sciences  Reliyieuscs,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dahlman,  John  Jacob  William,  a  German  Re- 
formed minister,  was  born  at  Elberfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
June  29, 1801.  He  became  a  member  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  Elberfeld  in  1845;  came  to  New  York 
in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was 
pastor  at  Lancaster,  Eric  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and  in  1858 
at  Amhciro,  Brown  Co.,  O.  In  1858  he  removed  East, 
and  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  German  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  served  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  from  1861  to  1863,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Glassborough,  X.  J., 
for  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bridesburg,  Pa.,  where 
he  labored  several  years.  His  health  failing,  be  divid- 
ed his  remaining  days  between  Collegevillc  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  and  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Aug.  1,  1874. 
See  Harbaugh,  Father*  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  v,  112. 

Dahmail,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  pare  and  holy 
genius,  whose  favor  cannot  be  secured  by  sacrifices,  but 
only  by  prayers  and  good  deeds.  The  Persians  made 
thirty  prayers  to  this  spirit  for  their  relations,  and,  in 
consequence,  sixty  sins  nnto  death  were  forgiven  the 
dead.  Dahman  is  the  most  noble  benefactor  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  as  also  of  the  human  souls  going 
there.  His  first  work  is  to  take  the  soul  and  bring  it 
into  the  presence  of  God,  after  which  it  is  entirely  safe 

Dahmc,  Georo .Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct,  8, 1739,  at  Jeinsen,  a  village 
in  the  province  of  Hanover.  After  being  for  some  time 
court  chaplain  at  the  city  of  Hanover,  he  was  appointed 
in  1792  general  superintendent  at  Celle,  and  died  while 
member  of  consistory  and  dean  of  Bardowieck,  June  20, 
1803.  He  published,  Prtdigten  (Brunswick,  1775): — 
Sieben  Ueine  exegetische  Aufsdtze  (Gottingen,  1791). 
See  Doling,  DU  deutschen  Kanzetredner  des  18.  und  19. 
Jahrhunderts,  p.  24  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Dahne.  August  Ferdinand,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  26, 1807. 
He  commenced  his  academical  lectures  at  Halle  in  1831, 
was  in  1835  professor  extraordinarius  there,  and  died 
Nov.  30, 1 878,  leaving,  De  Prtescientia  Divinar  cum  Liber- 
tate  Humana  Concordia  (Leipsic  1830):  —  De  Yvuxju 
Clementis  A  lexandrmi  (ibid.  1831) :— CeschichUiche  Dar- 
stellung  der  judisch-alexandrinischen  Religions- Philoso- 
phic (Halle,  1834,  2  vols.) :— Enttcickelung  des  Pauli- 
nischen  Uhrbegriffs  (ibid.  1885)  .—Die  Christuspariei  in 
der  ajwstolischen  Kirche  zu  Corinth  (ibid.  1841).  See 
Zuchold,  Bild.  Theol.  i,257 ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  194 ;  Wi- 
I  ncr,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  295, 418, 522, 888.  (B.  P.) 

Dahomey,  Religion  of.  Dahomey  forms  a  king- 
dom of  considerable  extent  in  the  interior  of  Western 
Africa,  behind  the  Slave  Coast.  The  centre  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  system  is  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  person  of  their  monarch,  whom  the  natives  regard 
as  almost  a  divinity.  It  is  even  accounted  criminal  to 
believe  that  the  king  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  like  ordi- 
nary mortals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  orders  are 
implicitly  obeyed, 
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Fetish  (q.  v.)  worship  prevails  here,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  the  leopard  being  their  sacred 
animal.  The  public  sacririce  to  this  animal  consists  of 
a  bullock ;  but  private  sacrifices  of  fowls,  and  even  goats, 
are  common,  ami  are  offered  with  great  ceremony. 
When  a  man  dies  his  principal  wives  and  some  of  his 
favorites  are  offered  in  sacririce  on  his  tomb.  The  priest- 
hood is  taken  from  the  higher  classes,  even  some  of  the 
royal  wives  and  children  being  found  in  the  sac  ret  1  or- 
der. To  reveal  the  sacred  mysteries  and  incantations, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  limited  to  the  priestly  office, 
is  vUited  with  certain  death.  See  Forbes,  Dahomey  and 
the  Dakomant;  Wilson,  Western  Africa. 

Daiboth,  a  Japanese  idol  of  great  popularity,  is 
of  monstrous  height,  sits  in  the  middle  of  his  pagoda 
on  a  table  altar  raised  but  a  little  from  the  ground,  and 
with  bis  hand,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body  of  an  ordi- 
nary man,  touches  the  roof.  He  has  the  breasts  and 
face  of  a  woman,  and  black,  woolly,  crispy  locks;  and 
is  encircled  on  all  sides  with  gilded  rays,  on  which  are 
placed  a  great  number  of  images  representing  the  infe- 
rior idols  of  the  Japanese. 

Daiching,  in  Lamian  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
war  among  the  Mongolians,  Thibetians,  and  Mantchoo- 
rians.  He  is  represented  in  full  uniform,  surrounded  by 
trophies,  and  his  figure  is  used  to  decorate  the  army- 
banners  also  carried  as  a  badge.  All  success  in  war  is 
ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  presence  is 
a  preventive  against  all  harm. 

Daigh  (or  Dega ;  Lat.  Dageus\  an  Irish  bishop  of 
the  6th  century,  was  son  of  Caircll,  of  the  race  of  Eogh- 
an.  He  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  and,  after 
he  became  a  priest,  gave  the  viaticum  to  St.  Mochta  of 
Louth.  He  was  a  skilful  artificer,  and  was  said  to  pass 
his  days  in  reading,  and  carving  iron  ami  copper,  and 
his  nighta  in  transcribing  manuscripts.  The  construc- 
tion of  three  hundred  bells  and  three  hundred  crosiers 
of  bishopa  and  abbots,  with  the  transcription  of  three 
hundred  copies  of  t  he  gospel*,  is  attributed  to  him.  He 
died  A. D.  587.  His  chief  festival  was  Aug.  18,  although 
Feb.  19  is  given  aa  a  minor  fe*tival.-Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Daikoku,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
four  deitiea  of  wealth.  He  is  the  giver  of  happiness 
and  prosperity,  for  with  the  hammer  which  he  holds 
he  can  change  everything  he  touches,  and  get  anything 

a  bag  in  which  he  preserves  his  treasures,  and  out  of 
which  he  dispenses  to  his  worshippers  whatever  they 

DailL  Thomas,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  entered  as  rx- 
horter  in  1568;  signed  the  articles  drawn  up  bv  the 
svnod  in  1572;  was  reader  from  1574  to  1576,  and  died 
Feb.  19,  1586.    Sec  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scotkanar,  i,  882. 

Dai  1 1  e,  Pikrrk,  a  clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  1649,  and  removed  to  America  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  had  minis- 
tered in  the  early  Huguenot  settlements  in  Massachu- 
setts for  some  time,  when  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  engaged  him,  in  1683,  to  preach  to  the 
French  Reformed  Church  in  that  city,  as  colleague  of 
Henricus  Selyns.  After  1792,  he  devoted  himself  to 
itinerant  missionary  work  among  the  Huguenots, 
preaching  occasionally  at  New  Paltz,  in  Ulster  Co., 
X.  Y.,  for  several  years;  also  at  New  Rochelle,  West- 
chester Co.,  and  on  Staten  Island.  In  1696  he  became 
the  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died,  May  20,  1715.  See  Col  Hilt,  of 
N.  Y.  iii.  651,  and  Mass.  ii,  52 ;  DeWitt,  Hist.  Discourse, 
p.  36:  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America, 
p.  228.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Daily,  William  M..D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
m'mister,  was  born  at  Coshocton,0.,  in  1812.  He 
his  childhood  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  Count}-,  Ind. ; 
I  all  he  could  at  the  accessible  schools  by  the  time 


he  was  fifteen;  then  began  teaching;  was  converted: 
commenced  preaching  the  next  year, and  in  1831  entered 
the  Indiana  Conference.  In  1836  he  was  stationed  at 
Uloomington,  and  graduated  at  Indiana  State  University. 
In  1838  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  a 
professor  in  St.  Charles  College.  In  1840  he  returned 
to  Indiana,  broken  in  health,  and  suffering  from  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs.  In  1843  he  re-entered  the  active 
ranks  as  pastor  at  Madison,  Ind.;  in  1844  and  1845 
chaplain  in  the  United  States  Congress ;  then  again 
tered  the  regular  work;  was  elected  president  of  Indi- 
ana State  University  in  18o3;  and  in  1862  appointed 
hospital  chaplain  at  St.  Louis,  which  position  he  held 
until  1H65,  when  he  went  South  as  special  mail-agent. 
In  1869  he  connected  himself  with  the  Louisiana  Con- 
ference, and  served  the  Church  as  presiding  elder  till 
his  decease,  in  January,  1877.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conference,  1878,  p.  6. 

Daily  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is 
mentioned  in  Acta  ii,  42-46 ;  and  by  Tertullian,  Cyp- 


rian, Ircnaeus,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Stephen  of  Au- 
tun,  and  is  provided  for  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Daily  Prayer.    Sec  Daily  Skkvick. 

Daily  Preface  is  the  preface  used  on  all  ferial 
days  in  the  Church  of  England,  immediately  before  the 
Sanctus,  in  the  service  of  the  holy  communion. 

Dai-Nitz  No-Rai,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  the 
great  form  of  the  sun,  a  god  of  the  air  and  light,  he 
from  whom  all  light,  even  that  of  the  sun  and  sure, 
comes.  He  is  represented  seated  on  a  cow.  See  A  ma- 
no  Watt  a. 

Dains-leif,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  sword  of 
king  libgni,  the  father  of  the  sorceress  Hildur.  The 
sword  had  been  made  by  dwarfs,  and  had  the  attribute 
that,  once  unsheathed,  it  must  shed  blood,  and  that  the 
wounds  made  by  it  were  incurable.  The  war,  which 
originated  between  llogni  and  Hedin,  from  the  seizure 
of  Hildur,  will  continue,  by  the  force  of  this  sword  and 
Hildur's  strategy,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Daira,  in  Greek  mythology,  "  the  omniscient,"  a 
divine  being  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  mother  of 
Eleusis,  by  Mercury,  is  declared  one  sometimes  with 
Venus,  sometimes  with  Ceres,  also  with  Juno  and  Pros- 
erpina. 

Dairchell  (or  Daircholla).  an  Irish  bishop  of 
Glendalough,  was  the  son  of  Curetai.  He  died  in  678, 
and  is  commemorated  May  3. 

Daire  (or  Daria)  is  the  name  of  several  saints 
given  in  the  Irish  calendars,  but  sufficient  cannot  be 
found  to  give  them  a  well-defined  individuality  or  place 
in  history. 

Dalri,  the  spiritual  head  or  supreme  pontiff  of  the 
Shinto  (q.  v.)  religion  of  Japan.  At  one  time  he  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical ruler  of  the  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  however,  the  temporal  power  was  taken 
from  him,  leaving  him  only  the  spiritual.  His  position 
is  one  of  great  dignity,  and  he  attempts  to  maintain  it 
with  suitable  display.  The  descendants  of  the  royal 
family  all  belong  to  his  court,  and  have  now  become  so 
numerous  that  they  are  obliged  to  labor  at  the  most 
humble  occupations  to  maintain  their  outward  dignity. 
The  person  of  the  Dairi  is  regarded  as  very  sacred,  even 
as  above  all  mortal  imperfection.  When  he  dies,  the 
next  heir  (of  whatever  age  or  sex)  succeeds  to  the  of- 
fice thus  made  vacant  At  such  a  time  he  is  said  to 
renovate  his  soul,  that  is,  to  be  renewed  in  the  form  of 
his  successor.  The  Dairi  confers  all  titles  of  honor,  and 
canonizes  the  saints.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v. 

Dais  is  (1)  tabernacle  work,  canopies;  (2)  the  raised 
platform  for  the  principal  table  in  the  hall,  hence  called 
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the  high  table ;  (3)  the  canopy  over  a  president*  chair. 
The  stall-like  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
mains at  May  field,  and  forms  the  centre  of  the  table. 

Dajak  Version  of  tub  Scriptcrks.  The  Dajak 
is  spoken  in  Borneo.  A  translation  of  the  New  Test, 
was  commenced  by  missionaries  of  the  Rhenish  mis- 
sion in  1843,  and  completed  in  1846.  It  was  printed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Hardiland,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  version  is  written  in  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Dajak  called  Poelopetak,  which  prevails  al- 
most over  the  whole  south  side  of  Borneo.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  was  published  in  1859.    (B.  P.) 

Dajal,  the  name  which  Mohammed  gave  to  the 
antichrist  or  false  Christ,  whose  appearance  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ten  signs  which  should  precede  the 
resurrection.  The  prophet  thus  describes  him :  "Veri- 
ly he  is  of  low  stature,  although  bulky ;  and  has  splay 
feet,  and  is  blind,  with  his  flesh  even  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  without  the  mark  of  an  eye,  ami  his  other  eye  is 
neither  full  nor  sunk  into  his  head.  Then,  if  you 
should  have  a  doubt  about  Dajal.  know  that  your  cher- 
ishcr  (God)  is  not  blind,"  He  describes  him  as  coming 
with  deceptions,  and  displaying  miraculous  power.  He 
succeeds  for  a  certain  time,  until  the  advent  of  Christ 
shall  put  an  end  to  him  and  his  followers.  See  Gard- 
ner, Fttithi  of  the  World,  a.  r. 

Dakhani  Version  of  thk  Scriptures.  The 
Dakhani  is  a  dialect  of  Hindostanee  current  in  the  Ma- 
dras presidency,  and  is  used  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
first  parts  of  Scripture,  Genesis  and  the  four  gospels, 
were  published  about  the  year  1862,  to  which  were 
added,  in  1868,  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Test.  (B.  P.) 

Dakin,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Dakin,  was  a  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  Charlotte,  Vt., 
March  28,  1861,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  She  became  a 
member  when  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  acceptable  minister.  In  1860,  how- 
ever, she  withdrew  from  the  society,  but  towards  the 
close  of  her  life  reunited  with  the  Friends.  See  A  mer. 
Annual  Monitor,  1862,  p.  42. 

Dakin,  Joseph,  an  English  Wealeyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire.  He  commenced 
his  ministry  in  1811,  worked  hard,  and  died  suddenly 
at  Think,  Jan.  8,  1818,  aged  thirty-one  years. 

Dakin  a,  William  (1),  one  of  the  translatorsof  King 
James's  Bible,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Trinity  College,  where  he  became  a  junior  fellow  Oct.  3, 
1593,  and  senior  fellow  the  following  March.  In  1601 
he  was  made  Greek  lecturer  of  that  college,  and  in  1604 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Gresham  College. 
He  died  in  February,  1607.  He  was  one  of  two  who 
translated  the  epistles  of  St,  Paul  and  the  canonical 
epistles,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Dakins,  William  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, published  a  translation  of  the  History  of  Cathe- 
rine, Empretsof  Russia  (1798, 2  vols.),  and  several  single 
Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thort,  s.  v. 

Dakota  Version  of  thk  ScRinrRF.8.  Till  the 
year  1839  no  edition  of  any  portion  of  the  Scripture 
was  printed  for  the  Dakota  "or  Sioux  Indians.  But  in 
1879  the  entire  Bible,  the  work  of  the  Revs.  Th.S.  Will- 
iamson and  S.  R.  Riggs,  was  given  to  the  Dakota  people. 
Forty  years  these  two  missionaries  spent  in  their  work, 
each  laboring  separately,  but  having  the  translation 
carefully  read  ami  freely  criticised  by  the  other.  (B.  P.) 

Dakpa-zamo,  in  Lamian  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
most  frightful  divisions  of  hell.  It  belongs  to  the  eight 
regions  into  which  hell  (Gnielva)  is  divided ;  and  in 
this  place  the  damned  are  tortured  by  fire  until  the  pain 
kills  them,  but  immediately  they  awake  to  new  life  and 
new  tortures. 


Daksha,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  powerful 
ated  spirit,  sprung  from  Brahma's  thumb,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  ten  rulers  of  all  beings.  He  had  no  son,  but 
fifty  daughters  by  bis  wife  Prasaudi,  the  daughter  of 
Suayambhu.  These  daughters  were  given  away  in 
marriage  that  they  might  bear  him  sons.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  same  were  given  to  Chiandra,  the  god  of 
the  moon;  thirteen  to  Kasyapa,  Brahma's  grandson; 
seven  to  Darma,  the  god  of  justice  and  benevolence; 
of  the  remaining  three,  Akni  received  one,  Wcrotren 
another,  and  the  last  and  most  beautful,  Shakti,  was 
given  to  Siva.  The  ten  rulers,  of  whom  Daksha 
was  one,  gave  a  great  feast  once,  to  which  all  the  gods 
were  invited.  When  Daksha  entered  the  gods  all 
arose  out  of  respect  to  him,  save  Siva,  who  remained 
seated.  Daksha  then  insulted  him,  without  Siva 
saying  anything.  Some  time  thereafter  Daksha  in- 
vited alt  the  gods  to  another  festival,  but  overlooked 
Siva  and  his  wife  Shakti.  Although  Siva  sought  to 
persuade  her  not  to  go,  Shakti  went  to  the  festival, 
and  was  treated  with  insult.  She  then  said  she  would 
lay  aside  the  body  she  received  from  Daksha,  and  take 
on  another.  This  took  place,  and  she  was  born  as  Par- 
wadi;  but  Siva,  in  anger  over  his  loss,  tore  a  hair 
from  his  head,  out  of  which  there  came  a  giant,  who 
cut  off  Daksha's  head,  set  his  bouse  on  tire,  and  burned 
his  head  up  with  it.  The  gods  prayed  Siva's  for- 
giveness, which  was  granted.  But  as  Daksha's  head 
did  not  exist,  he  placed  a  gnat's  head  in  its  stead. 

Dakshinas,  or  right-hand  form  of  worship  among 
the  Hindus,  that  is,  when  the  worship  of  any  goddess 
is  |H-rformed  in  a  public  manner,  and  agreeably  to  the 
Yedus  or  Puranas.    The  only  ceremony  which  can  be 
supposed  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  this  mode  is  the  Bali,  an  offering  of  blood,  in  which 
'  rite  a  number  of  animals,  usually  kids,  are  annually  de- 
I  capitated.    In  some  cases  life  is  offered  without  shed- 
'  ding  blood,  when  the  more  barbarous  practice  is  adopt- 
ed of  pummelling  the  poor  animal  to  death  with  the 
fists;  at  other  times  blood  only  is  offered,  without  in- 
jury to  life.    Such  practices  are  not  consider 
dox.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dalada,  the  left  canine  tooth  of  Buddha,  the 
celebrated  relic  in  the  possession  of  his  followers.  To 
preserve  this,  the  only  portion  which  remains  of  the 
body  of  the  holy  sage,  a  temple  has  been  erected,  in 
which  it  is  deposited,  being  placed  in  a  small  chamber, 
enshrined  in  six  cases,  the  largest  of  them  being  up- 
wards of  five  feet  in  height,  and  formed  of  silver,  on  the 
model  of  a  dagoba  (q.  v.).  The  same  shape  is  preserved 
in  the  five  inner  ones,  two  of  them  being  inlaid  with 
rubies  and  other  precious  stones.  The  relic  itself  ■  is  a 
piece  of  discolored  ivory  or  bone,  slightly  curved,  near- 
ly two  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  diameter  at  the 
base;  and  from  thence  to  the  other  extremity,  which 
is  rounded  and  blunt,  it  considerably  decreases  in  siae," 
The  history  of  this  venerable  relic  U  giveu  by  Hardy, 
in  Eastern  Monachisn,  p.  224  sq. 

Dalai-Lama,  the  great  high.priest  of  the 
itants  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.    See  Lamai&m. 

Dal  berg.  Adolphus.  prince -abbot  of 
founded,  in  1734,  in  this  celebrated  abbey,  a  Catholic 
university.    See  Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  r. 

Dalberg,  Wolfgang  de,  chamberlain  of  Worms, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  and  of  elector 
of  Mentz.  He  died  in  1601.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
Ghtirale,  a.  v. 

Dal  bey.  Joki,  a  Methodist  Protestant  minister, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  June  1, 1810.  He  was  converted  itt 
early  life;  in  1828  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  in  1859  joined  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  and  thereafter  labored  successively  on 
various  circuits  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Confe 
and  in  1843  to  the  presidency  of  the  Muskingum 
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>;  in  1846  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, but  in  1851  removed  to  St.  Charles  County,  Mo., 
and  settled  on  a  farm.  He  next  entered  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  in  1860  joined  the  North  Iowa  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  labored  until  bis  death,  Nov.  22, 1869. 
Sec  Baseett,  Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Pi  of.  Church,  p.  379. 

Dalbhach  (LaL  Dtdmacius),  an  Irish  saint  of  Cuil- 
Cullainge,  livetl  about  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  Oilill  Flaunbeg,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Abban  and  a  friend  of  St.  Caiman.  He  was  a  strict 
performer  of  penance,  and  it  is  said  that  "  he  never 
touched  his  hand  to  his  side  as  long  as  he  lived."  He 
is  commemorated  Oct.  23.  See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ, 
t&ag.  a.  v. 

Dalbin,  Ji-.an,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Toulouse  about  1530,  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  He  wrote  several  religious 
and  controversial  works,  I  he  principal  of  which  arc, 
Ihscours,  etc  (Paris,  1566;  Avignon,  1567) : — Ia  Sacre- 
dt  r.iutrl  (Paris,  1566) :  —  Opuscules  Spirituels 
(ibid.  1567)  .-La  Marque  tie  lEglise  (ibid.  1568).  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Central*,  s.  v. 

Dalby,  William,  an  English  Wealeyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Sutton-Bonuington,  Nottinghamshire,  June 
In,  1783.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  society  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  ministry  in  1807,  became 
a  supernumerary  at  the  end  of  forty-four  years,  took  up 
his  abode  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  labored 
until  his  death,  March  12,  1860.  See  Minute*  of  the 
British  Conference,  I860. 

Dalby.  'William  Lee,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Northampton 
County,  Va.,  July  6,  1825.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1848;  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1852;  and  la- 
bored until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1866.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1866,  p.  7. 

Dalcho,  Frkiikkick,  M.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1770,  of  Prus- 
sian parents.  He  received  a  classical  and  medical  edu- 
cation in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  obtained  a  physician's  com- 
mission in  the  American  army.  In  1799  he  resigned  and 
removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  About  1807  he  became 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier;  but  in  1811  was  ap- 
pointed lay-reader  in  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Colleton;  in 
1811  was  ordained  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  pastor  of  the  same  parish;  June 
12,  1818,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood;  and  Feb. 
23,  1819,  elected  assistant  minister  of  Sr.  Michael's 
Church  in  Charleston.  He  died  there,  Nov.  24,  1836. 
His  principal  publication  is.  Historical  Account  of  the 
P.  E.  Church  in  South  Carolina.  He  also  wrote,  The 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour:  —  The  Evidence  from  Prophe- 
cy, etc.;  and  was  the  projector,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  conductor,  of  the  Gospel  Messenger,  See 
Sprague,  A  nnais  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  560. 

Dale,  Abner,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  near  Boalsburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1829. 
He  graduated  from  Marshall  College  in  1852.  and  from 
the  theological  seminary  at  Mercersburg  in  1856.  Soon 
after  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Fairview,  Butler  Co. . 
and  from  1860  to  1866  he  served  successively  Kimcrsburg 
and  Mercer  Mission.  His  health  failing,  he  was  with- 
out a  charge  for  several  years,  but  finally  accepted  a 
call  again  to  Fairview,  and  labored  there  until  his  death, 
Jan.  16, 1875.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Itrf. 
Church,  v,  189. 

Dale,  Hervey  Smith,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1834,  and  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1841;  was  ordained  the  same  year,  and 
settled  at  Newport,  O.,  until  1851  ;  was  pastor  at  Leba- 
non for  several  years,  from  1852;  in  1856  became  agent 
for  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Society,  and  died 
in  Cincinnati  in  1857.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union  Theol. 
S,m.  1876,  p.  19. 


Dale,  I.  A.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  De  Kalb 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1825.  He  united  with  the  Church  in 
1849;  the  same  year  was  licensed  to  preach;  ordained 
in  June,  1858;  labored  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois; 
and  died  at  Sandoval,  Jan.  18,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
III.  A  rmiversaries,  1875,  p.  7.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dale,  James  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Odessa,  Del.,  Oct.  16,  1812.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  in  Philadelphia  un- 
der Mr.  Cleanthus  Felt ;  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1831,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary;  joined  the  middle  class  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1833; 
the  next  year  returned  to  the  seminary  at  Andover,  and 
graduated  in  1885.  He  was  licensed  by  Andover  Asso- 
ciation, April  16,  visited  the  churches  of  Long  Island, 
and  thoae  of  eastern  Massachusetts  the  year  following, 
presenting  the  missionary  cause,  and  was  ordained  at 
Dracut,  Aug.  29,  1887,  as  an  appointee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  but 
the  financial  condition  of  the  society  preventing  it  from 
sending  him  abroad,  he  studied  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  April  6, 1838,  and  sup- 
plying at  the  same  lime  the  Fifth  and  the  Fifteenth 
Presbyterian  churches  in  that  city.  He  was  an  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  labored  for  it 
throughout  the  state  for  the  next  seven  years;  was  pas- 
tor of  Ridley  and  Middletown  churches,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, from  May  17, 1816,  to  April  8, 1858;  at  Media,  in  tho 
same  county,  from  Oct.  26,  1*06,  to  Aug.  8,  1871 ;  and 
at  Wayne  from  Sept.  28,  1871,  to  Oct.  23,  1876.  He 
dicil  at  Media.  April  19, 1881.  Dr.  Dale  published  many 
works,  the  chief  of  which  arc  a  masterly  series  an  Baj>- 
I  ism  (Phila.  1867-1874, 4  vols.  8vo),  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  Baptists.  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick  reviewed  the 
volume  entitled  Classic  Baptism,  in  the  Baptist  Quarter- 
ly. April,  1869 ;  Prof.  Broadus  his  Pitristic  and  Christie 
liaptism,\n  the  same /f>rw,  1875,  p.  245;  and  Dr.Whit- 
sitt  gave  a  general  reply  to  Dr.  Dale's  works  in  the  Bap- 
tist Quarterly,  April,  1M77.  See  also  the  scholarly  and 
valuable  book  by  David  B.  Ford,  entitled,  Studies  on  tht\ 
Baptismal  Question,  including  a  Review  of  Dr.  Dale 
(lk«t.  1879, 8vo). 

Dale,  Jeremiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1787.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  eighteen;  in  1816  removed  to  Zanesville,  O. ;  in  1823 
was  ordained,  and  performed  much  itinerant  sen-ice, 
both  in  Ohio  and  Virginia;  in  the  spring  of  1831  re- 
turned to  Danvers,  where  he  died,  Sept.  4  of  that  year. 
See  Christian  Watchman,  Sept.  16,  1831.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dale,  Jonathan,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Const  rev,  Cheshire,  Aug.  11,  1827. 
He  joined  tho  Wesleyans ;  studied  at  Richmond  Col- 
lege; was  preacher  for  nearly  four  years  at  Leicester; 
then  united  with  the  Independents;  and  in  1855  became 
pastor  at  Hallaton  and  Slawston,  in  I^ieestershire.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Heanor;  and  in  1867  became  pas- 
tor of  the  united  churches  of  Reptnn  and  Barrow,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  May  29, 1872.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  822. 

Dale,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Conference,  and  after 
many  years  of  active  service  died  at  Middletown,  Del., 
Nov.  16, 1873.  aged  seventy-three.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nual  Conferencts,  1873,  p.  77. 

Dale,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was 
born  in  London  in  1797.  He  waseducated  at  Cambridge, 
ordained  in  1823,  and  after  several  successive  appoint- 
ments as  curate  and  lecturer,  was  professor  of  English 
literature  in  London  University  from  1828  to  1830.  In 
1835  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Bride.  Fleet  Street ;  in  1836 
professor  of  English  literature  in  King's  College,  London ; 
resigned  in  1839 ;  in  1843  was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's ; 
and  in  1870  dean  of  Itochcster.    He  died  May  14  of  the 
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same  year,  leaving  several 

Forms. 

Dalen,  Cornelis  van,  a  Flemish  engraver, 
born  at  Antwerp  about  1640,  and  was  called  the  Younger 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  father.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Comelis  Visschcr,  and  executed  a  number  of  pictures 
after  his  style,  among  which  are,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ;  The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus.  See  1 1  of- 
fer, Xour.  Biog.  ffaWrwfr,  s.  v. ;  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine.  A  i  ts,  a.  v. 

Dalflnus,  bishop  or  archbishop  of  Lyons,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  said  that  when 
Wilfrid  made  his  visit  to  home,  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Dalfinus,  who  became  warmly  attached 
to  him  and  wished  to  make  him  his  heir.  On  his  re- 
turn in  608  he  tarried  at  Lyons  three  years,  during 
which  time  Dalfinus,  with  eight  other  bishops,  was  put 
to  death  by  Baldhild,  widow  of  Ciovis  IT,  king  of  the 
Franks.  She  was  afterwards  a  canonized  saint,  and 
the  story  is  inconsistent  with  her  character.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Dalgaima,  John  Bernard,  an  English  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  was  born  Oct.  21,  1818.  lie  studied  at 
Oxford.  l>ecamc  an  adherent  of  Dr.  John  Henry  New- 
man, shared  with  him  the  monastic  life  in  Littlemore, 
near  Oxford,  assisted  him  in  the  edition  of  lAves  of 
British  Saints,  became  a  Koman  Catholic  in  1843,  and 
received  holy  orders  at  Langres,  in  France.  He  then 
went  to  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  London  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Oratory  there,  and  died  April 
8,  1870.  Besides  contributions  to  the  Dublin  Review 
and  Contemporary  Review,  he  wrote  The  Sacred  Heart 
and  Holy  Communion.  See  Bcllesheim,  in  Wctzer  u. 
Wclte's  Kirchen-Lrxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dalgardno,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  grad- 
uated at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1651 ;  officiated 
at  Walls  and  Flota  for  two  years;  was  admitted  to  the 
living  in  1657,  and  resigned  on  account  of  his  age  iu 
1690.    See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana;  iii,  404. 

Dalgarno,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  gradu- 
ated at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1660;  became 
helper  to  John  Jameaone  at  Tyrie;  and  was  recognised 
aa  incumbent  in  1692,  1603,  and  1694  bv  William,  lord 
SaltouiL    See  Fasti  Kccles.  Seoticaiur,  iii,  643. 

Dalgarno,  George,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  ad- 
mitted in  March,  1685,  to  the  living  at  Fvvie,and  died 
in  1717.    Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Seoticaiur.  iii,  658. 

Dalgarno,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  gradu- 
ated at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1646;  waa  ordained 
minister  at  Penicuick  in  November,  1656;  collated  in 
October,  1662;  transferred  to  Kirkmahoc  in  1663;  con- 
tinued April  27, 1664 ;  transferred  to  Mauchlinc  in  1665 ; 
presented  by  the  king  to  Dunsyrc  in  1669;  transferred 
to  St.  Fergus  in  1678;  admitted  April  18;  and  died  in 
1696,  aged  about  seventv  years.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Sco- 
ticana, i,  222,  305,  587  ;*  iii,  404,  639. 

Dalgleiah  (or  Dalglelache),  the  family  name 

of  numerous  Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Alexander  (1),  waa  accepted  and  sent  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  died  on  the  way,  be- 
tween Montserrat  and  Darien,  in  November,  1699.  Sec 
Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana,  i,  400. 

2.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  July, 
1688;  called  to  the  living  at  Abcrcorn  in  June,  1689; 
ordained  Jan.  1  following;  called  to  Dunfermline,  April 
7,  1697;  transferred  to  Linlithgow,  May  3,  1609;  and 
died  Mav  80,  1726.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana,  i, 
161,  165." 

3.  CoLtN,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1670;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Parton  in  1675,  trans- 
lated to  Old  Luce  in  1684,  and  became  a  papist  about 
1686.    Sec  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana,  i,  719,  766. 

4.  David,  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews in  1599;  was  an  expectant  there  in  1608;  wns 
appointed  to  the  living  at  Cupar,  second  charge,  in 


1614;  ordained  in  1617;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Aberdour  in  1636;  transferred  to  the  first  charge  at 
Cupar  in  1642;  was  injured  in  a  journey  to  Edinburgh, 
and  died  May  7,  1652,  aged  about  seventy-three  years. 
See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana;  ii,  461, 464. 

5.  John  ( 1 ),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews in  1662;  was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1667  ;  became 
chaplain  to  William,  carl  of  Roxburgh,  who  presented 
him,  in  March,  1672,  to  the  living  at  Roxburgh,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  in  March,  1673;  was  without 
a  cure  till  1688,  when  he  was  appointed  to  Queens- 
ferry;  transferred  to  Roxburgh  in  1690,  and  to  Old 
Machar  in  1696;  continued  at  Roxburgh  through  in- 
firmity in  January,  1698,  but  transferred  to  Dundee  in 
1700,  and  died  after  Nov.  1,  1715,  aged  seventv-four 
years.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana,  i,  198,  470,  690; 
iii,  692. 

6.  John  (2),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1672;  was  called  to  the  living  at  Kirkcudbright  in 
1683;  transferred  to  Strat haven  after  1684,  and  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  June,  1609,  aged  about  forty-seven  vears. 
See  Kasti  Kccles.  Scoticana-,  i,  690;  ii,  262. 

7.  Nicol,  regent  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  An- 
drews; was  appointed  minister  to  the  second  charge  at 
St.  Cuthbert's  in  1581;  tried  by  the  privy  council  in 
1584,  and  convicted  of  concealing  treasonable  corre- 
spondence, and  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  his  execution, 
but  he  was  pardoned,  released,  and  returned  to  his 
charge;  transferred  in  September,  1588,  and  settled  at 
Pittenweem  in  1580;  became  chaplain  to  the  countess 
of  Forfar.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  business  of 
the  Church;  was  a  member  of  the  assemblies  in  1589, 
1500, 1591  (when  he  was  elected  moderator),  1592, 1593. 
1505,  1507.  and  died  in  1608.  See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoti- 
ama,  i,  123 ;  ii,  454,  469. 

8.  Robert  (1),  son  of  Alexander,  minister  at  Lin- 
lithgow, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1719;  called  to  the 
living  of  the  second  charge  at  Linlithgow  in  1720 ;  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  charge  in  1726;  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing in  January,  1727,  and  died  Aug.  9, 1758,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  William,  in 
the  ministry.    Sec  Kasti  Kccles.  Sa>ticana,  i,  102,  163. 

9.  Roiiert  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  minister  at  Ferry- 
port,  was  born  June  5, 1731 ;  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1750;  licensed  to  preach  in  1756; 
presented  by  the  king  as  successor  to  his  father  at 
Ferryport-on-Craig,  in  December,  1759;  ordained  in 
Mav,  1760;  resigned  his  charge  in  November,  1794, 
and"  died  April  19,  1803.  He  published  An  A ccount  of 
the  Parish.    See  Fasti  Kccles.  Scoticana;  ii,  428. 

10.  Walter,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  July,  1661 ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  to 
the  living  at  Girthon  in  October,  1665;  transferred  to 
Tonglaud  in  1666,  and  to  Westerkirk  in  1668;  deprived 
on  account  of  the  test  in  1682,  and  died  at  Inzcholm  in 
February,  1688,  aged  forty-seven  year*.  See  Fasti  Kc- 
cles. Scoticana,  i,  637,  713,  724. 

11.  William,  son  of  a  skipper  of  Queensferry,  grad- 
uated at  Glasgow  University  in  June,  1707:  became 
bursar  there  in  1710;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Mark, 
at  Leyden;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1717;  called  to 
the  living  at  Carnbce  the  same  year,  and  ordained  in 
1719;  transferred  to  Ferryport-on-Craig  in  1739;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estate  in  Scotacraig,  and  died' there 
Aug.  6,  1750,  aged  seventy  years.  Sec  Fasti  Kcdrs. 
Scoticana;  ii,  414,  428. 

Dalbam,  Fi/jrentics  (or  Florian),  an  Austrian 
geometrician,  doctor  of  theology,  and  librarian  at  Salz- 
burg, was  1"  'p :  July  22,  1713,  at  Vienna,  where  he  also 
acted  for  some  time  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  died 
Jnn.  10,  1705.  He  is  the  author  of  Concilia  Salisburg- 
ensia  Diocesana  (Augsburg,  1788,  fol.).  Sec  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  663 ;  Hoefer.  Xour.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Daliell.  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 

Edinburgh  University  in  1610;  was  licensed  to 
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in  1614;  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Prestonpans;  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Prestonkirk  in  1619;  con- 
tinued July.  1669,  and  died  before  Nov.  3,  1682.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  378. 

Daliell,  Mungo,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University  in  1603;  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Cokliugham  by  the  king;  transferred  to 
the  living  at  Cranshaws  in  1615;  continued,  but  the 
charge  was  vacant  in  1652.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoti- 
cana, i,  409.  * 

Daling,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  waa  li- 
censed to  preach  in  November,  1739;  called  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Cleish  in  February,  ami  ordained  in  July,  1743; 
waa  one  of  three  suspended  from  sitting  in  synods  or 
presbyteries  or  general  assemblies,  regarding  the  set- 
tlement of  Inverkcithing;  was  released  in  June,  1765, 
and  died  Aug.  11, 1790,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  582. 

Daling,  William,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  the 
foregoing,  was  licensed  .to  preach  in  July,  1786;  or- 
dained assistant  minister  to  his  father  at  Cleiah,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1788;  succeeded  in  1790,  and  died  Nov.  18, 1835, 
in  hts  eightieth  year.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii, 


Dalkiel.  in  later  Hebrew  dasmonology,  is  a  fallen 
spirit,  whose  office  is  to  wield  a  fiery  switch,  with  which 
he  drives  the  lost  to  the  seventh  region  of  hell. 

Dall,  Henry,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  July,  16(J9;  was  called  to 
the  living  at  Kirkcaldy,  second  charge,  in  August,  and 
ordained  in  November,  1704;  transferred  to  the  first 
charge  in  October,  1711,  and  died  in  February,  1724, 
aged  about  forty-five  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scuti- 
ea**,ii,516,5I9. 

Dall,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at  the 

University  of  St.  Andrews  in  Jul}',  1663;  became  chap- 
lain to  the  laird  of  Duninald ;  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Kinnaird  in  September,  1676,  and  died  iu  1698, 
aged  about  fifty-five  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana, iii,  829. 

Dall,  Robert,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  itiner- 
ancy under  Wesley  in  1772,  labored  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  with  great  success,  be- 
came a  supernumerary',  and  died  Oct.  10,  1828,  aged 
eightv-one  years.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1829. 

Dall.  William  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  called 
to  the  living  at  Barrie  in  September,  1720;  ordained 
the  month  following,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1775.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  792. 

Dall,  William  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  waa  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1727,  called  and  ordained  to  the 
living  at  Monificth  in  1738,  and  died  Hay  25, 1762.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  725. 

Dalian  FonoAiix  (properly  Eochard,  Eigeas. 
or  Righ  Eigeas),  of  Clnain  Dallain,  an  Irish  saint  of 
the  6th  century,  was  the  son  of  Colla,  of  the  race  of 
Colla  Naii,  who  waa  monarch  of  Ireland,  A.D.  823-326. 
He  was  bora  on  the  borders  of  Connaught  and  Ulster, 
at  a  place  called  Masrige  and  Cathrige  Sleacht,  after- 
wards Teallach  Kathach.  He  was  early  recognised  as 
the  royal  poet,  and  the  greatest  scholar  in  Ireland.  In 
his  day  the  bards  had  become  very  turbulent  and  an- 
noying to  royalty,  and  because  king  Aedh  refused  their 
requests,  they  threatened  to  satirize  him  in  their  bardic 
lays.  The  king  issued  a  decree  of  banishment.  At  a 
convention  of  the  estates  of  the  nation,  which  met  at 
Drumceatt  (now  Daisy  Hill,  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry), the  question  of  the  bards  coming  up,  St.  Colum- 
ba  pleaded  successfully  for  their  retention,  as  a  useful 
body.  In  gratitude  to  St.  Columha,  Dalian  composed 
the  Amhra  Cholumcille,  or  ''Praises  of  St.  Columba," 
which,  though  largely  glossed,  remains  to  this  dav.  It 
XIL-P 


is  written  in  very  old  and  almost  unintelligible  Irish. 
It  was  long  used  as  a  charm,  and  the  reciting  of  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  safeguard  in  danger,  and  a  sure 
remedy  in  blindness,  Dalian  himself  having,  it  is  said, 
received  his  sight  on  the  completion  of  his  poem  at 
St.  Columba's  death.  He  is  also  aaid  by  Colgan  (A  ctn 
Sanctorum,  204)  to  have  composed  other  panegyrics 
in  praise  of  St,  Senan  of  Iniscathey  and  St.  Conall  of 
Iuiscail,  which  had  the  same  wonderful  effects.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  made  chief  Ollamh,  or  special 
master  of  education  aud  literature,  at  the  reformation 
then  inaugurated  in  Ireland.  In  or  about  the  year  594 
Dalian  was  killed  by  the  pirates  on  the  island  of  Inis- 
cail  (now  Inishkeel,  in  Gweebara  Bay,  County  Done- 
gal), and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Conall  of  Inis- 
cail,  where  his  memory  was  long  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. He  is  popularly  connected  with  several  churches, 
as  with  Maighin,  a  church  in  Westmeath;  Killdallain, 
now  KilladaUan  or  Kildallan,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore, 
County  Cavsn;  Disert- Dallain ;  Tullach- Dallain,  in  the 
diocese  of  Kaphoe ;  and  Cluain-Dallain,  now  Clonallan, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  County  Down.  He  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  29.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog,  a.  t. 

Dallas,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1700,  called  and  ordained  to  the 
living  at  Kinnell  in  1703,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1705.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  800. 

Dallas,  Alexander  R.  C,  an  English  divine,  was 
admitted  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1820;  in  1821  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Radlcy ;  became  bishop  of  Jamaica  in  1824 ;  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sumner  in  1826;  en- 
tered upon  the  ministry  at  Wouston  in  1828,  where  he 
continued  about  forty  years,  and  died  Dec  12,  1869. 
Mr.  Dallas  was  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  missionary 
cause,  and  a  great  champion  of  anti  -  Catholicism  in 
Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of,  A  Voice  from  Heaven 
to  Irehtnd: — Practical  Sermons  on  the  ford's  Prayer: 
—Pastoral  Superintendence,  its  Motive,  Detail,  and  Sup- 
port .-—Curates*  Offering : —Village  Sermons  .'—Mira- 
cles of  Christ :  —  Parables  of  Christ :  —  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Romanism  .-—Scriptural  View  of  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Jews:— Cottager's  Guide  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  many  other  valuable  works.  See  (Lond.)  Chris- 
tian Observer,  February,  1872,  p.  98;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  nter .  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Dallas,  James,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1786  ;  missionary  at  Stornoway,  and  school- 
master there  in  1787;  schoolmaster  at  Kincardine  in 
1791 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Contin  in  1792,  but  his 
ordination  delayed  for  a  year  on  false  charges;  ordained 
in  August,  1793,  and  died  Sept.  18, 1825,  aged  seventy- 
one  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana.  iii,  294. 

Dallas,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  living  at  Tain  before  July  4,  1649,  and  con- 
tinued Oct.  5,  1658.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii, 
309. 

Dallas,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Burizet;  admitted  to  the  living  of  Ardersier  before 
April,  1665;  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  April, 
1690;  intruded  in  1691,  and  died  about  1693.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  244. 

Dallaway,  Jamks,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Bristol  in  1763,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  South  Stoke, 'in  Sussex, 
in  1799,  and  vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  in  1801.  He 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  and  physician  to  the  British 
embassy  at  the  Porte,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
antiquarian  pursuits.  He  died  in  1834.  His  publica- 
tions include  letters  of  Bishop  Rundell  to  Mrs.  Sandys 
(1789,2  vols.):  — Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Modern 
(1797):— Notices  of  Ancient  Church  Architecture  in  the 
Ibth  Century  (1823),  and  other  works,  chiefly  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 
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Dallewell.  John,  an  English  Baptist  missionary,  I 
was  born  in  Sunderland,  Nov.  14, 1816.  For  a  time  he  I 
was  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  but  in  1836  united  with  I 
the  Scotch  Itaptist  Church  in  his  native  town.  In  ' 
December,  1840,  he  was  publicly  set  apart  for  evangel-  | 
ical  work  in  Jamaica,  and  embarked  for  the  6eld  of  hia 
labor  iu  Januarv,  1841,  but  died  there  Oct.  11  following. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1842,  p.  86.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dallicker  (De  la  Cour),  Frederick,  a  German 
Reformed  minister,  was  born  Feb.  2,  1738.  He  was  li- 
censed in  1757;  was  pastor  at  Amwell,  N.  J.,  until  1770; 
Knckaway  Valley,  Alexandria,  and  Foxenburgh,  until 
1782;  at  Goshenhoppen,  Pa.,  until  1784,  and  died  at 
Faulkner  Swamp,  Jan.  5, 1799.  See  Harbaugh,  Father* 
of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  ii,  882. 

Dalliston,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1815.  He  was  early  con- 
verted, and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  native  place; 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Sibile  Hcdingham,  in  Essex,  and 
was  dmwned  Aug.  30, 1843.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1844,  p.  16.    (J.  C  S. ) 

Dalmacius.    See  Daldiiacii. 

D almahoy .  Jamks,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  an  ex- 
horter  at  Cambuskennelh  in  15C7,  when  the  Reformed 
faith  came  in;  reader  there  in  1574,  with  four  other 
places  in  charge  in  1576,  and  continued  in  1580.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  696. 

Dalmafllo,LirpoScANNABEcc!ii  (called  Lippo  dalle 
Madonne),nn  Italian  painter, was  born  in  Bologna.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Vitale  da  Bologua,  and  as  early  as  1376 
far  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  There  is  a  picture, 
painted  by  him,  of  The  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pe- 
tronio,  at  Bologna.  He  died  about  1410.  Sec  Uoefcr, 
Sour.  Biog.  GhtiraU,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Dalmata,  Anton,  a  Croatian  theologian,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Uhh  century,  wrote,  Bekennt- 
niss  des  Glaubens  die  Carol  V,  etc,  (Tubingen,  1562 ;  a 
translation  made  in  collaboration  with  Primus,  Trubcr, 
and  Stephen  Consul)  : — Aorvs*  Testamentutn  Croatice 
( Trao,  1562  or  1565).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GM- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Dalmatia,  Council  op  (Concilium  Dalmatimm). 
Held  in  1199,  by  John,  chaplain  to  pope  Innocent  III, 
and  Simon,  his  sub-deacon,  both  legates  of  the  Roman 
see.  In  this  council  the  Church  of  Dalmatia  submitted 
itself  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  Twelve  canons  were 
published. 

I.  Enjoins  that  a  bishop  convicted  of  taking  any  fee  for 
ordination  shall  be  deposed  forever. 

4.  Directs  that  the  secrecy  of  confession  shall  be  kept  in- 
violate under  pain  of  deposition. 

8.  Condemns  those  lny  persona  who  present  to  bene- 
fices, and  those  of  the  clergy  who  receive  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  laymen. 

10.  Excommunicates  hnsbands  who  forsake  their  wives, 
without  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 

II.  Forbids  the  ordiuatiou  of  bastards,  aud  of  the  sons 
of  priests. 

IS.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  any  one  as  priest  under 
thirty  yenrs  of  age. 

The  acts  arc  subscribed  by  seven  bishops,  besides  the 
legates  and  the  archbishop  Dominicus. — Labbe,  Condi, 
x  i.  7 ;  Laudon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Dalmatic.  Although  this  is  described  as  a  species 
of  long-sleeved  tunic,  there  are  fair  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  its  original  form  the  dalmatic,  as  worn  by  men, 
was  a  short-sleeved  or  sleeveless  tunic,  equivalent  to 
the  colobion.  This  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the 
two  words  are  used  synonymously,  as  in  Epiphanius. 
Again,  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian  fixing  the  maximum 
price  of  articles  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  two 
words  are  used  as  equivalents.  We  first  meet  with  the 
dalmatic  as  a  secular  dress,  of  a  stately  or  luxurious  char- 
acter, worn  by  persons  in  high  position.  Thus  there 
would  necessarily  be  something  exceptional  in  the  use 
of  it;  and  then,  like  other  articles  of  Roman  apparel, 


it  became  adopted  by  the  Church  as  a  vestment  for  ec- 
clesiastics. Lampridios  charges  Com  mod  us  with  un- 
seemly behavior  in  that  he  appeared  in  the  streets  in  a 
dalmatic  If  at  this  time  it  had  short  sleeves,  there 
would  be  an  obvious  unseemliness  in  a  person  of  rank 
being  seen  abroad  without  an  upper  garment.  Others, 
who  hold  that  even  then  the  dalmatic  was  a  long- 
sleeved  dress,  refer  the  cause  of  the  censure  to  the  im- 
plied effeminacy  of  the  wearer.  The  edict  of  Diocle- 
tian furnishes  us  with  much  interesting  information  aa 
to  the  different  varieties  of  this  garment  in  use  in  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  end  of  the  3d  century,  A.D.  It 
was  made  of  various  materials,  wool,  silk,  linen ;  some- 
times the  ornamental  stripe  was  present,  sometimes  ab- 
sent. Dalmatics  both  for  men's  and  women's  use  are 
mentioned.  Three  different  qualities  are  given  for  each 
sex,  the  price  varying  both  according  to  the  quality  and 
the  place  of  manufacture.  In  later  times  the  dalmatic 
was  worn  by  sovereigns  at  their  coronation  and  on  oth- 
er great  occasions.    See  Coronation. 

The  ideas,  then,  of  dignity  and  stateliness  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  dalmatic  as  a  secular  dress.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  its  ecclesiastical  use  is,  if  the  document 
be  genuine,  in  the  A  eta  Murtyrii  of  St.  Cyprian.  Here, 
where  the  vesture  is  evidently  that  ordinarily  used  by 
the  bishop  (if,  indeed,  a  distinction  between  the  every- 
day dress  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  that  used  iu 
divine  sen-ice  had  yet  arisen),  we  find  first  the  under 
linen  garment,  over  this  the  dalmatic,  and  finally  the 
birrus  or  cloak.  Pope  Sylvester  I  (A.D.  335)  ordered 
that  deacons  should  for  the  future  wear  dalmatics  in- 
stead of  colobia.  Whether  a  new  vestment  waa  intro- 
duced or  the  existing  one  modified,  the  result  was  the 
introduction  of  a  long-sleeved  in  the  place  of  a  short- 
sleeved  tunic.  Walafrid  Strabo  (859)  says  that  when 
the  priests  began  to  use  chasubles,  dalmatics  were  per- 
mitted to  the  deacons,  but  "at  that  time  the  permission 
was  not  given  to  all  to  do  what  now  almost  all  bishops 
and  some  priests  think  they  may  do;  namely,  wear  a 
dalmatic  under  the  chasuble."  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
ordinance  had  special  reference  to  deacons,  and  that  the 
dalmatic  was  iu  some  special  way  associated  with  the 
local  Church  of  Rome.  Thus,  when  Cassarius,  bishop  of 
Aries,  visited  Rome,  pope  Symmachus  granted  him,  as  a 
special  distinction,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  pallium 
(q.  v.),  and  to  his  deacons  that  of  dalmatics,  after  the 
Roman  fashion.  Also  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a  letter  to 
Arcgius,  bishop  of  Vapincum,  accords  to  him  aud  hia 
archdeacon  the  sought-for  privilege  of  wearing  dalmat- 
ics. Indirect  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  result  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  the  dalmatic  in  the  acts  of  the  fourth  Council  of  To- 
ledo (A.D.  638),  among  the  regulations  as  to  the  dress 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  showing  that  this  vestment 
was  not  one  then  in  use  in  Spain.  The  dalmatic  thus 
being  a  vestment  which  even  in  the  West  had  prima- 
rily only  a  local  acceptance,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that 
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in  the  East  there  is  nothing  which,  strictly  speaking, 
a  us  were  to  it.  The  "  sticharion,"  however,  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  type  of  white  tunic,  which, 
under  whatever  name  we  know  it,  alb,  dalmatic,  or  tu- 
nicle,  is  essentially  the  same  dress. 

One  or  two  further  remarks  may  be  made  in  conclu- 
sion, as  to  the  ornamental  stripes  [see  Clavus]  of  the 
dalmatic.  As  to  the  color  of  these,  it  is  stated  by  Mar- 
riott that  be  had  met  with  exclusively  black  stripes  in 
all  aucient  pictures  of  ecclesiastical  dalmatics  prior  to 
the  year  600,  as  in  the  well-known  Kavenua  mosaic 
(see  above),  the  earliest  exception  being  a  mosaic  of  the 
date  610,  in  which  the  apostles  have  red  stripes  on  their 
tunics.  The  red  or  purple  stripes  afterwards  became 
common,  and  arc  spoken  of  as  worn  back  and  front;  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  original  type  of  the 
dress  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Further,  these  orna- 
mental stripes  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  sleeves; 
and  on  the  left  side,  in  later  days,  was  a  border  of 
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fringe,  for  which  various  writers  have  found  appropri- 
ate symbolical  reasons.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog. 
a,  v. 

Dalmatin,  Grotto,  a  Slavonic  theologian  and  Ori- 
entalist, lived  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In 
1568  be  translated  the  Bible  of  Luther  into  his  native 
language.  The  printing  of  this  translation  was  intrust- 
ed to  John  Manlius,  who  established  the  first  printing- 
bouse  at  l^aybacb,  and  was  completed  at  Wittenberg  in 
1584.  After  repairing  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  thank 
the  elector  of  Saxony  for  having  permitted  the  printer 
to  take  charge  of  this  operation,  Dalmatin  went  to  per- 
form pastoral  duties  at  St.  Khazaim,  in  1585.  Being  ex- 
iled in  1598  by  the  Catholics,  who  called  him  abusively 
Cutale  (Kobila,  "the  preacher"),  he  found  an  asylum 
at  the  house  of  the  baron  of  Ansperg,  who  lodged  him 
in  a  vault  placed  under  the  stables  of  the  chateau,  and 
afterwards  called  the  Trou.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
Grnirolt,  a>  v.  ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Dalmatius  (or  Delmatius ),  the  name  of  early 

ecclesiastics : 

1-  A  martyr  under  Maximian,  commemorated  on 
Dec  5. 

2.  Censor  at  Antioch,  commissioned  by  Constantine 
the  Great  to  inquire  into  a  charge  brought  by  the  Ari- 
ans  against  Athanasius,  of  having  murdered  Arsenius, 
Dalmatius  wrote  to  the  archbishop  to  prepare  his  de- 

3.  Monk  and  abbot  near  Constantinople,  often  called 
/'•••<'  uitus,  and  commemorated  Aug.  3.  lie  exert ed  a 
powerful  influence  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Eph- 
esus  (431),  against  Chrysoretes  the  chamberlain  and 
the  Xestorian  party  at  the  court  of  Thcodosius  II.  His 
influence  arose  from  his  eminent  piety,  hia  strength  of 
character,  and  his  fiery  zeal.  Under  Theodosius  the 
Great  he  had  served  in  the  second  company  of  Guards, 
«as  married,  and  had  a  family.  Feeling  a  call  to  a 
monastic  life,  he  left  his  wife  and  children,  except  a 


son  Faustum  and  went  to  receive  instruction  from  the 
abbot  Isaac,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  desert  from  his  in- 
fancy. Isaac,  at  bis  death,  made  him  Hegumenua,  or 
superior  of  the  monastery,  under  the  patriarch  Atti- 
cus.  Consulted  by  councils,  patriarchs,  and  emperors, 
he  remained  in  his  cell  forty-eight  years  without  quit- 
ting it.  After  the  Neatorian  party  at  Ephesus  had  de- 
posed Cyril  and  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  im- 
prisoned them,  news  of  their  distress  reached  him  by 
secret  conveyance.  While  be  prayed  he  believed  that 
be  heard  a  great  voice  summoning  bim  forth  from  hia 
retreat  Accompanied  by  the  monks  of  all  the  monas- 
teries, with  their  abbots  at  their  head,  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  palace.  The  abbots  were  admitted  with  him 
to  the  imperial  presence.  The  outcome  was  that  the 
emperor  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  Dak 
matius,  as  the  council  acknowledged,  and  ordered  a 
deputation  of  each  party  to  appear  before  him. 

4.  Bishop  of  Cyzicum.  The  archbishop  had  nomi- 
nated Proclus,  but  the  people,  according  to  the  canons, 
chose  the  monk  Dalmatius.  He  was  present  at  Ephe- 
sus in  431. 

5.  Saint,  third  bishop  of  Rodez,  from  624  to  580. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  525,  at 
the  first  Council  of  Arvernum  in  535,  and  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Orleans  in  541.  Dalmatius  was  once  condemned 
to  death  for  the  faith,  at  Brives-la-Gai)larde.  St.  Au- 
stites  interceded  for  him  with  the  tribune  who  had 
condemned  him,  but  his  intercession  was  of  no  avail, 
and  Dalmatius  was  actually  led  out  to  execution. 
Anstites  then  prayed  for  bim,  the  execution  was  hin- 
dered by  some  extraordinary  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and  the  condemned  man  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He 
is  commemorated  Nov.  2.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

6.  Saint,  a  French  prelate  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  regular  priest  of  Grasse  or  Notre  Dame  of  Orbieu. 
He  assisted,  in  1068,  at  the  Council  of  Gerona,  in  which 
four  canons  were  passed  against  those  who  had  repu- 
diated their  wives  in  order  to  espouse  others,  against 
simony,  and  incestuous  marriages,  disorders  then  very 
common.  Dalmatius  was  elected  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  September,  1081,  and  presided  in  September, 
1086,  at  the  council  held  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Etietine 
ofBagnols.  He  died  at  Kieux,  Jan.  17, 1097.  See  Hoe- 
fer, -Vour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Dalm&tus.    See  Dalmatics,  8. 

Dalrymple  (written  also  DalrumpHI,  etc),  the 
family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergymen : 

1.  Andrew,  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1646;  was  called  to  the  living  of  Auchiuleck  in  1650; 
deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1662;  accused  of 
preaching  and  baptizing  irregularly  in  1669;  fined  half 
his  salary  for  not  keeping  the  Restoration  festival  in 
1673,  and  died  in  Juue,  1676,  aged  fifty  years.  Sec  Fasti 
EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  96, 139. 

2.  David,  a  natural  sou  of  lord  Dromore,  was  school- 
master of  Kettle  in  November,  1692;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1696;  appointed  and  ordained  minister  at  Dundurcos 
in  May,  1698;  and  died  Feb.  23,  1747.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cUs. Scoticarur,  iii,  221. 

3.  Jamks,  was  reader  at  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1560, "  though  qualified  to  preach  and  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments;"  entered  Beltyn  in  1568;  the  same 
year  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Ayr,  and  died  in 
1580.    See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  84. 

4.  John,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  June, 
1697;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1702;  called  and  or- 
dained to  the  living  at  Morham  in  April,  1704 ;  resigned 
in  January,  1706;  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  10, 1716, 
aged  thirty-six  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i, 
340. 

5.  Roukrt,  son  of  David,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
December,  1728;  presented  to  the  living  at  Dallas  in 
June,  1748;  ordained  in  February,  1749;  deposed  in 
April,  1763,  for  fornication;  the  sentence  was  revoked 
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in  1776.  He  died  March  20, 1778.  See  Fa*ti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  iii,  179. 

6.  William,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  Aug.  29, 1728; 
licensed  to  preach  in  1745 ;  called  to  the  second  charge 
at  Ayr  in  August,  and  ordained  in  December,  1746 ; 
transferred  to  the  first  charge  in  May,  1766;  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly;  May,  1781 ;  and  died  Jan. 
28,  1814.  He  was  a  man  of  meek  temper,  warm  zeal, 
amiable  manners,  and  sincere  piety.  He  published, 
Three  Vermont  (Glasgow,  1776) : — Family  Worship  Ex- 
plained (1787) :— A  History  of  Christ  (eod.)  -.—Sequel  to 
the  same  (1791)  .—The  Mosaic  A  ccount  of  the  Creation 
(1794) -.-Meditations  and  Prayers  (1795):— Legacy  of 
Dying  Thoughts  (1796)  -.—Solomon's  Ethics ;  or  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  made  Easy  (1799) : — The  Scripture  Jewish 
'History  ( 1 803) :— A  n  A  ccount  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  89, 92. 

Dairy mple.  Edwin  A.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  iu  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Su  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and 
then  studied  theology  at  the  Alexandria  Episcopal  Semi- 
nary. 1  lis  first  charge  was  Old  Church,  Hanover  Couuty, 
Va.,  and  the  church  at  New  Kent  Court-house.  He 
then  became  rector  of  the  high-school  near  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  eminently  successful  for  several  years; 
visited  Europe,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Baltimore  as 
the  president  of  the  School  of  Letters  of  Maryland.  He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  examiuing  chaplains  of 
the  diocese.'aud  rector  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Oct.  30,  1881.  For  many  years,  up 
to  1874,  he  taught  school  in  the  University  Buildings 
on  Mulberry  Street,  Baltimore. 

Dalrymple,  Samuel  B.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1856,  and  presbyter  the 
following  year;  and  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  27, 1863,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  See  Atner.  Quar.  Church  Ilev.  Jan. 
1864,  p.  669. 

Dalrymple,  William  H.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1808.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  South  Beading  Academy,  and  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  two  years  (1833-35);  was  or- 
dained at  South  Abington,  Mass.,  April  29, 1835,  where 
he  remained  until  1837;  was  pastor  at  Northborough 
from  1838  to  1840;  at  South  Gardiner  from  1840  to  1842; 
iu  Woodville  from  1844  to  1846;  agent  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  from  1846  to  1848;  pastor  at  Barnstable 
in  1849  and  1850;  at  Fitzwilliaro,  N.  H.,  from  1851  to 
1853;  Hudson, from  1855  to  1858;  Stratham,  from  1860 
to  1862;  and  thereafter  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  10,  1879.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Sacton  Theol. 
Inst.  p.  16.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dalrymple,  William  Miller,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  2,  1824. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  began  preach- 
ing in  1852,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death, 
June  27,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1876,  p.  50. 

Dalton,  J acob,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  educated  at  Mile  End  by  Dr.  Cornier,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1766.  He  was  settled  first  at  the  Silver  Street 
Church,  Loudon;  at  Christmas,  1769,  be  removed  to 
Coventry  as  assistant  to  Patrick  Simpson,  and  was  cho- 
sen sole  pastor  in  1773.  He  gave  way  to  drinking,  and 
sank  into  obscurity.  In  1772  he  published  a  volume  of 
fifteen  Sermons.  Sec  Wilson,  Dissentiitg  Churches,  iii, 
113. 

Dalton,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1709  at  Dean,  Cumberland,  and  was  educated 
at  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  and  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  preacher  for  some  years.  In 
1750  he  was  presented  to  the  rectorv  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Hill.    He  died  at  Worcester,  July  21,  1768,  leaving 


a  volume  of  Sermons  (1757)  -.—Two  Epistles  (1744, 4tn, 
written  in  1735) :— and  tome  single  Sermons.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  DkU  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Daly,  Daniel,  an  Irish  Dominican,  was  bom  in 
County  Kerry  in  1595,  and  as  a  monk  adopted  the  name 
of  Dominicus  a  Rosario.  He  was  educated  at  Tralee 
and  in  Flanders;  attained  considerable  reputation  for 
his  great  learning ;  was  invited  to  Lisbon  to  assist  in 
founding  a  monastery  for  the  Irish  Dominicans,  and 
was  elected  its  first  superior.  In  1655  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Louis  XIV  of  France,  by  the  duke  of 
Braganza,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  afBnity  , 
between  the  two  courts.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  June  30, 
1662.  One  book  only  of  his  is  known,  Initium,  In- 
crementum,  et  Exitus  Families  Giraldinorum  (Lisbon, 
1665,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Dalzeil,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  July,  1734 ;  presented  to  the  living  of  Stony- 
kirk;  ordained  in  September,  1789;  and  died  Nov.  22, 
1755.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  772. 

Dalzeil,  N  i  m  an,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  the  first 
Protestant  minister  at  Dumfries  in  1567;  removed  to 
Caerlaverock  in  1574,  with  three  other  places  in  charge; 
became  a  schoolmaster  at  Dumfries;  renounced  the 
Protestant  faith;  corrupted  the  youth  aent  to  his  care; 
was  deposed  by  the  assembly  of  1579 ;  and  died  April 
21,  1587.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  'Scoiicawe,  i,  567,  573. 

Daman,  Joseph  Brooks,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  Mass.,  Nov.  13, 1809.  Without  a  col- 
lege  education,  he  took  the  full  course  of  study  at  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  (1838-41) ;  and  was  pas- 
tor of  churches  in  West  Dcdham,  Mass.,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  East  Killiugly  and  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  Lake  Vil- 
lage, N.  H.,  where  he  died,  in  1865.    (J.  C  S.) 

Damascene,  a  French  preacher  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  was  a  Minorite  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  provincial  of  the  Becolleta  of  Paris,  He 
wrote,  Discours  sur  les  Ecangiles  (Paris,  1698,  1699): 
—Discours  EccUsitistiques  et  Monastiques  (ibid.  1708). 
Sec  Hocfer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Gensrale,  a  v. 

Damberger,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  a  German  schol- 
ar, was  born  at  Passau,  March  1,  1795.  He  studied  at 
different  universities,  was  made  a  priest  in  1818,  and 
joined  the  Jesuit  order  in  1837.  In  1845  he  was  made 
professor  of  history  at  Lucerne,  and  died  May  1,  1859, 
leaving  Fiirstentafel  der  Europaischen  Staatengeschichtr, 
(Regensburg,  1830): — Synchronistiche  Geschichte  der 
Kirche  und  Welt  im  MiUelalter  (ibid.  1850-1868, 15  vol*, 
the  concluding  vol*,  being  edited  by  Kattinge).  See 
Janner,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte'a  Kirchen-Lexihtn,  a  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Damchuk,  in  Mongolian  mythology,  is  a  green 
horse,  the  steed  of  the  god  Maidari,  the  last  Burchan, 
who  descended  to  earth  iu  order  to  exalt  men  again  to 
their  former  duration  of  life,  their  virtue,  and  their 
beauty.  The  green  horse  is  a  great  idol  (Dulon  Erdeni), 
which,  with  six  other  idols,  is  placed  on  the  altars  of 
the  Mongolian  temples. 

Dame,  Friederich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  llolstein,  July  22,  1567.  He  studied 
at  Rostock  and  Kbnigsberg;  was  in  1592  rector  at  Itze- 
hoe ;  in  1594,  deacon  at  Flensburg;  in  1600  pastor,  and  in 
1604  provost  there.  He  died  Dec  18,  1636,  leaving  I  V 
luntate  Dei  erga  Genus  ilumanum : — De  Resurrect  tone 
Mortuorvm : — Apodixis  oV  Anima  Immortalitate,  etc. 
Sec  Moller,  Cimbria  Literata;  Jbchcr,  Allgemeiues  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexil-on,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Damhnat  was  an  Irish  saint  of  Sliabb  Betha,  now 
Slicvc  Bcagh,  iu  Tyrone.  She  is  commemorated  June 
13. 

Damia,  a  goddess  among  the  ancients,  said  to  be  the 
wife  of  Faunus.    She  was  so  chaste  that  she  never  saw 
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nor' heard  any  other  roan  than  her  own  husband.  Her 
sacrifice,  which  was  always  offered  in  private  houses, 
with  windows  and  doors  shut,  was  called  Daroium. 
No  man,  nor  picture  of  a  male,  was  suffered  to  be  pres- 
ent, nor  were  women  allowed  to  reveal  what  passed. 

JJamian  1 i  >amnmut,  or  Ltamumi,  I  err  us),  hymns 
or.  Of  these  the  following  have  become  especially 
known:  Grari  me  terrore  pulsas,  vita  dies  ultima. 
"This  awrul  hymn,"  says  Mr.  Nealc,  "is  the  dir*  irm 
of  individual  life.  The  realization  of  the  hour  of  death 
u  shown,  not  only  by  thia  hymn,  but  by  the  commenda- 
ry  prayer,  used  from  his  (the  author's)  time  in  the  Ro- 
Church,  which  begins,  'To  God  1  commend  thee, 
beloved  brother;  and  to  him  whose  creature  thou  art  I 
the*.' "  In  the  translation  of  Mr.  Neale  the  first 
l  runs  thus: 

"O  what  terror  in  thy  forethought, 

Endiug  scene  of  mortal  life  T 
Heart  is  sickened,  veins  are  loosened, 

Thrills  each  nerve,  with  terror  rife, 
When  the  anxious  heart  denlctetb 

All  the  aoguieh  of  the  strife '." 

Another  translation,  given  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  in  Lyra 
Hasianica,  runs  thua : 

"Heavily  with  dread  thon  loomesL,  lost  day  of  my  earthly 
life: 

Heart  and  melting  veins  within  me  shudder  at  the  mor- 
tal strife. 

When  I  would  Inform  my  spirit  with  what  horrors  thou 

-  ii 


,  which  Mr. 


Another  hymn  is  bis 
Xeale  rendered — 


"O  Cross,  whereby  the  earth  Is  bleat, 
Certain  Kedempilon,  Ho|>e,  and  Rest, 
Once  as  the  Tree  of  Torture  kuown, 
Now  the  bright  gate  to  Jeeu's  Throne." 

Better  known  is  his  Ad perennis  vita  fontem,  "the  no- 
blest he  has  left  us,"  and  which,  in  it.  F.  Littledale'a 
in  Lyra  Myttica,  reads  thus: 


"Por  the  fount  of  life  eternal  is  my  thirsting  spirit  fain. 
And  my  prisoned  soul  would  gladly  burst  her  fleshly 

bars  in  twain, 
While  the  exile  strives  and  struggles  on  to  win  her 

See  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  277  sq.,  31s  sq. ; 
Karobach,  Anthologie  christlicher  Gesdnge,  p.  288,  241 ; 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  ffymnologicus,  i,  116,  224;  iv,  291  ; 
Mone,  Ifymm  Lot.  Med.  AZvi,  i,  422;  Neale,  Mediaval 
Hymns,  p.  52  aq.    (B.  P.) 

Damiani,  Felice,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Gubbio,  and  flourished  from  1584  till  1616. 
He  studied  under  Benedetto  Nuoci,  and  painted  princi- 
pally for  the  churches  in  his  native  city.  His  most  es- 
teemed work  is  the  Baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint,  at  Gubbio,  painted  in  1594.  An- 
other is  the  Decapitation  of  St.  Paul,  in  San  Kecavati, 
at  Castel-Kuovo.  About  1596  he  decorated  two  chap- 
els in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  de  Lumi,  at  San  Scve- 
rino,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  in- 
fancy of  Christ.  See  Hoefer,  .Yost.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Damiani,  Johann,  a  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Tuhegli,  June  21,  1710.  In  1726  he  went  to 
Rome,  studied  at  Ferroo  under  the  auspices  of  pope  Ben- 
edict XIII,  and  on  March  6,  1735,  he  entered  orders. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  welcomed  by  pope  Clement 
XII,  who  proposed  him  for  the  canonship  of  Preaburg. 
He  occupied  various  other  positions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  and  died  about  1780.  His  principal  works 
are,  Doctrina  vera  Christi  Endesia  (Ofen,  1762):— 
Just*  Religionis  Coactin,  etc  (ibid.  1765).  Thia  was  a 
treatise  concerning  means  for  bringing  dissenters  into 
the  Romish  Church.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
•.v. 

Damiani,  Wilhelm  Friederich,  a  Hungarian 
theologian,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  Jan.  18, 


1714.  After  having  studied  at  Fcrmo  he  was  chosen  by 
Clement  XII  for  primate  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at 
Presburg,  June  17,  1760,  leaving  Synopsis  vita  Missio- 
nis  Miraculorum  et  Ecangeliorum  Martini  Lutheri  et 
Joannis  Calvini  (Ofen,  1761) ;— Synopsis  Doctrina  Mar- 
tini Lutheri  et  Joannis  Calvini  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

D  ami  Anus,  the  name  of  several  early  Christians : 

1.  A  missionary  sent  by  pope  Eleutherius  to  Britain. 

2.  Bishop  of  Sidon,  was  a  member  of  the  synod  at 
Antioch  in  444,  and  also  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
451,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Dios- 


tohim.  Heia 


3.  a< 

cs  of  St.  Andrews 
memorated  June  L 

4.  Fifth  bishop  of  Rochester, 
archbishop  Deusdedit  about  655. 

5.  Saint,  bishop  of  Ticinum  (now  Pavia),  where  he 
was  born;  and,  while  a  presbyter,  attended  the  synod 
held  by  Mansuetus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  against  the 
Mouot helitcs,  in  679.  He  waa  deputed  by  the  synod  to 
draw  up  an  exposition  of  faith  to  be  sent  to  the  emper- 
or, which  was  received  by  acclamation  in  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  680.  He  succeeded  Anastasius  the 
latter  year  as  bishop,  and  died  in  710.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Damlnl,  Piktho,  an  Italian  historical  painter,  waa 
born  at  Castel-Franco  in  1692,  and  studied  under  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Novelli.  There  are  many  of  his  works 
in  Castel-Franco,  Vicenza,  Crema,  and  Padua.  In  the 
church  of  II  Santo,  at  Padua,  is  his  principal  work, 
The  Crucifixion,  tvUh  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John. 
In  the  monastery  of  the  Padri  Serviti,  at  Vicenza,  are 
several  of  bia  works,  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Filippo.  He  died  at  Venice  in  168L  See  Hoe> 
fer,  Wsm,  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Damiron.  Jean  Phhjbert,  a  French  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1794,  at  Belleville.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1862,  leaving,  Court  de 
Philosojmie  (Paris,  1842)  .-Essais  sur  CHistoire  de  la 
Philosophie  en  France  au  Dix-septtime  Stick  (1846,  2 
vols.): — also  A  u  IHx-huitisme  Sticie  (1862,  2  vols.) : — 
and  .4  a  Dix-neuvtime  Steele  (8d  ed.  1884).  See  Franck, 
MoraUstes  et  Philosophes  (Paria,  1872);  Lichteubcrger, 
Encyclop.  det  Science t  Religieuses.    (B.  P.) 

Damm,  Christian  Tobias,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Geithain,  in  Saxony, 
Jan.  9,  1699.  He  studied  at  Halle,  where  he  also  for 
some  time  acted  as  teacher  at  the  orphanage.  In  1780 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  aa  con-rector  at  the  Kolnische 
gymnasium,  was  made  in  1742  pro-rector,  and  finally  rec- 
tor. He  died  May  27, 1778,  having  published.  Brief 
des  A postel  Jacobi,  ubersetzt  mil  Anmerkungen  (Berlin, 
1747): — Das  Xeue  Testament  von  neuem  ubersetzt  wul 
mil  Anmerkungen  begleitet  (ibid.  1764,  1765,  3  vols.) ;  a 
work  which  caused  his  deposition  from  office,  because 
he  therein  advocated  Socinian  doctrines: — Vom  histo- 
ric hen  Glauben  (ibid.  1772): — Betrachtungen  uber  die 
Religion  (ibid.  1778).  See  Meusel,  Gelehrtes  Deutsch- 
land;  Jocher,  AUgetneines  Gelehrten-Uxihm,  a. v.;  Wi- 


ner, 


Lit.i,l7l.  (BP.) 


was  born  at  Rostock  in  163a  In  1668  he  waa  deacon  at 
St,  Mary's,  in  that  city ;  in  1667,  pastor  of  the  Altstadt, 
in  Kbnigsbcrg,  and  member  of  consistory,  the  same  year 
taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde. 
He  diet!  May  II,  1679.  He  wrote,  De  die  Omnium  Pri- 
ma:— De  Ritu  Baptizandi  super  Sepulchra: — De  Officio 
Pastoral*  Elenchtico  ex  Joh.  xvi,  8.  See  Arnold,  IIUlo- 
rie  der  Kdmgtbergitchen  Universitat;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
GtUhricn-Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Damoetas.  See  Riclxphus. 

Damon,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
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vras  born  in  1781.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  j 
in  1811 ;  was  settled  at  Lunenburg  in  1815,  and  died  in 
1848.    He  published  one  or  two  Sermon*,  and  an  Ad- 
en Temperance,  delivered  at  Araeabury,  Mass.,  in 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Dampierre.  antoijjk  jvsmonin  i>k,  a  rrcnen  as- 
cetic writer,  was  born  at  Beaune  in  January,  1743.  He 
was  successively  counsellor  and  president  fi  mortier  at 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  president  of  the  chamber 
in  the  royal  court  of  Dijon,  1811,  and  member  of  the 
general  council  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  1817.  He  died  Sept. 
1 1 , 1824,  leaving,  VerUit  Divines  pour  Us  Cceur  et  r  Esprit 
(Lausanne,  18*23)  :—Uistorique  de  la  Revolution  (Dijon, 
1824).    See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Da  Mula.   See  Amulio. 

Damysus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  swiftest 
of  the  gianta,  whose  body  was  employed  by  the  centaur 
Chiron,  in  order  to  strengthen  that  of  Achilles. 

Dan,  Thomas,  an  English  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  bora  at  Nutfield,  Surrey,  in  1704,  and 
became  a  preacher  in  1734.  The  field  of  his  labors  was 
chiefly  in  England.  He  died  Feb.  23, 1769.  Sec  Piety 
Promoted,  ii,  433.    (J.  C  8.) 

Dana  (a  gift),  the  term  used  by  Buddhists  of  Cey- 
lon to  denote  alms.  Alms  given  to  priests  are  restrict- 
ed to  fuur  articles  only— robes,  food,  a  pallet  to  lie  upon, 
and  medicine  or  sick  diet.  Almsgiving  is  the  first  of 
virtues  among  the  Buddhists,  and  superior  to  the  ob- 
servance of  all  the  precepts.  It  bringa  a  greatly  in- 
creased reward  in  a  future  birth,  including,  if  the  duty 
be  properly  discharged,  both  wealth  and  attendants. — 
Gardner,  Failht  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Dana,  Asa  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Pultneyville,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 
1820.  He  was  converted  in  his  twelfth  year ;  received 
license  to  exhort  in  1888,  to  preach  in  1839,  and  the 
same  year  united  with  the  Oneida  Conference,  wherein 
he  labored  zealously  till  his  death,  Oct,  5, 1867.  See 


Dana,  Charles  B  .  D.D.,  a  Protectant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector,  for  many  years,  of  Christ  Church, 
irish,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  remained  in  that 
1860,  when,  after  residing  for  a  abort  time 
charge  in  that  place,  he  removed  to  Port  Gib- 
of  St.  James's  Church.  In  1866 
he  went  to  Natchez,  as  rector  ot  Trinity  Church,  of 
which  he  was  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb. 
25, 1873,  aged  sixty-six  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Ima- 
nac,  1874,  p.  138. 

Dana,  Gideon,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Sept  11, 1805.  In  1830  he  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University,  and  in  1836  from  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary — although  part  of  his  profession- 
al studies  were  pursued  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  For  a  time 
he  preached  at  North  Falmouth,  Mass. ;  Jan.  3,  1838, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  at  South  Amherst,  where  be 
remained  until  1840.  Subsequently,  for  four  years,  he 
labored  in  Holyoke,  and  was  one  year  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  He  preached  in  Harmar, 
O.,  from  1845  to  18j0;  spent  several  months  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Del- 
aware. He  removed  to  Strongsville  in  June,  1852,  and 
in  November,  1865,  to  Oberlin,  as  agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  From  1859  to  1861 
be  served  the  Church  in  Bucyrus;  in  June,  1863,  re- 
move*! to  Wauscon,  but  in  1868  returned  to  Oberlin, 
where  he  died,  May  9, 1872.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1873, 
p.  323. 

Dana,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1735.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  and  remained  there  as  a 
resident-graduate  several  years.  In  1758  he  was  or- 
pastor  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  notwithstanding 


and  a  church  quarrel  ensued,  which  was  not  healed  nntil 
about  1772.  When  the  Revolutionary  struggle  began, 
Mr.  Dana  became  very  popular  on  account  of  his  de- 
cided stand  for  American  liberty.  He  v.  James  Noves 
became  his  colleague  in  May,  1786.  Four  years  after, 
Dr.  Dana  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven,  and  retired  in  December,  1806. 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  18,  1812.  Sec  Sprague, 
A  unals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  665. 

Dana,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Pom  fret,  Conn.,  Nov.  2,  1742.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1760;  was  ordained  over  the 
South  Church  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1766,  and  contin- 
ued pastor  there  until  his  death,  Nov.  16,  1827.  Dr. 
Dana  published  several  Sermons  and  Addresses.  See 
Sprague,  A  ratals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  697 ; 
terly,  1869,  p.  42v 

Dana,  Simeon,  M.D.,  a  Free-will  Baptist 
ter,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  December,  1876.  After 
practicing  medicine  some  years,  he  began  preaching  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  own 
church,  that  in  Holdemesa,  and  that  in  North  Holder- 
ness.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1863.  See  Free-will  Baptist 
Register,  1855,  p.  89.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dana,  William  Coombs,  P.O.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1828;  was 
then  employed  in  teaching ,  became  a  student  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  and  also  in  Columbia 
Seminary ;  was  licensed,  and  spent  a  part  of  a  year  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
Feb.  1 4, 1836,  pastor  of  Central  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
and  died  there,  Nov.  30, 1880.  He  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Fenulon  on  the  Education  of  Daughters  (1831) : 
—A  Transatlantic  Tour  (1845)  .-The  Life  of  the  Per. 
Daniel  Dana,  his  father  (1860);  and  compiled  a  vol- 
ume of  llynms.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem. 
1881,  p.  98. 

Danace,  a  name  given  to  the  obolus,  or  coin  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  wont  to  place  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  carrying  them  in  his  boat 
across  the  Styx  to  Hades. 

Danavandri,  in  Indian  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
the  healing  art,  a  special  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  There 
are  no  separate  temples  built  for  him  (pagodas),  but  his 
image,  a  statue  representing  an  old,  bearded  roan,  read- 
ing in  a  book,  is  erected  on  Vishnu's  altar.  He  was  pro- 
duced when  the  gods  turned  the  Mandar  mountain  into 
the  sea  of  milk,  to  prepare  arorita.  Then  he  came  out 
from  the  sea  with  a  vessel  which  contained  this  am- 
brosia. 

Danavas,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  numerous  train 
of  evil  spirits,  who  often  caused  destructive  wars,  and 
were  in  continual  discord  with  the  kingdom  of  Indra. 
Twice  Vishnu  delivered  bis  sovereign  from  the  control 
of  the  daemons,  and  Ihumanta  also  once  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

Dan  ax,  the  reader,  of  Aulon  in  Illyria,  fled  with 
the  sacred  vessels  from  a  rustic  riot  against  the  Chris- 
tians to  a  place  by  the  sea,  five  miles  from  the  town, 
but  his  enemies  pursued  him,  let  themselves  down  to 
him  by  ropes,  bade  him  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and,  as  he 
would  not,  cut  him  down  with  their  swords  and  cast 
him  into  the  sea,  Jan.  16  (vear  not  specified).  See 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Jiiotj.  i  v. 

Dance,  Matthew  Mazk,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Va^  Jan.  29, 
1790.  He  was  converted  about  1807;  spent  the  next 
five  years  in  teaching  and  study ;  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference  in  1812,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Bertie 
Circuit;  in  1814  became  private  secretary  to  bishop 
Asbury ;  located  in  1822,  settled  in  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty, and  died  there,  March  8, 1873.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1873,  p. 
789. 
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of  Death  is  a  series  of  picture*  in  which 
Death,  portrayed  as  a  skeleton,  is  the  principal  figure, 
ami  represents  all  the  animation  of  a  living  person, 
sometimes  amusingly  ludicrous,  and  at  ot hers  mischiev- 
ous, but  always  busily  employed.  It  is  interesting,  as 
it  exhibits  the  costumes  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
life  at  the  period.  Hans  Holbein  painted  a  dance  of 
death  in  the  royal  galleries  at  Whitehall.  There  was 
also  a  fine  example  in  the  cloisters  of  the  chantry  chapel 
of  St.  Anne,  called  the  Pardon  Church  House,  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  which  dated  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  V;  and  others  were  painted  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Holv  Innocents  at  Paris,  at  Basle  and 
Lubeck  in  the  loth  century,  at  Minden  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury; and  at  Dresden,  Lcipsic,  and  Annaberg.  In  the 
14t"h  century  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,''  and  has  been  said  to  have  been  acted  as  a 
spiritual  masque  by  clerks.  Prior  speaks  of  "imperial 
death  leading  up  Holbein's  dance."  Possibly  it  was  a 
memorial  of  a  fatal  plague  as  well  as  a  moral  lesson. 

It  was  known  also  under  the  title  of  the  Dance 
Machabre,  either  from  an  imaginary  poet  of  Germany 
called  Macabar,  who  was  said  to  have  written  the  ap- 
priate  distichs  placed  under  each  set  of  figures,  or  more 
probably  from  the  hermit  saint  of  Egypt,  Macarius, 
who  is  still  portrayed  on  pictures  in  Greek  monas- 
teries, as  he  was  frequently  introduced.  The  English 
name  was  Dance  of  Foul! *  (St.  Paul's).-Walcott,  Sa- 
cred A  rckeeol.  a,  v. 

Dancel,  Jkax  CiiarlbhRjchakd,  a  French  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  born  in  1 761  at  Chertxmrg.  He  went 
to  Paris;  entered  the  society  called  the  liobertines;  was 
admitted  to  the  Sorbonne  as  soews,-  obtained  a  chair  of 
philosophy ;  in  1792  went  to  England,  and  there  taught 
mathematics;  returned  to  France  in  1801,  after  the  con- 
cordat ;  entered  the  chapter  of  Coutancea ;  became  grand- 
vicar,  then  rector  of  Valogties  and  archdeacon  in  180a. 
Oct.  28, 1827,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bsyeux,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of 
seminaries.  He  died  April  20,  1836,  leaving  Apologie 
dm  SermaU  Civique  (1790).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  IHog. 

Giaerale,  8.  V. 


of  Germany,  was  born  April  4, 1814,  at  Plate.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen ;  was  in  1K43  pastor  at  Bienenbllttel ; 
in  1856,  superintendent  at  Bony ;  in  I860,  pastor  at  Gtit- 
tingen, and  finally  superintendent  there.  He  died  July 
26, 1881.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  who  led  many 
in  the  way  of  righteousness.   (R  P.) 

Dandam,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  staff  with  seven 
ash  knots,  which  the  Sanjasi,  or  Indian  saints,  carry,  and 
whose  knots  they  must  daily  moisten  with  water  from 
the  Ganges,  whereby  they  are  protected  against  all  in- 
fluences of  evil  cuemons. 

Dandavatren,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  new 
birth  and  the  third  incarnation  of  the  giant -daemon 
Eruniakassiaben,  one  of  the  two  Daidyas.  He  was  sub- 
dued and  slain  by  Vishnu,  according  to  the  Avatera. 

Dandesuren,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  a  holy 
penitent  and  favorite  of  Siva,  who  commanded  the 
same  worship  to  be  paid  to  this  saint  as  is  given  to  the 
god  himself.  Therefore  Dandesuren's  statue  stands  in 
the  temple  of  Siva,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  great 


Cesare,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
in  1595,  and  studied  successively  with  Cumuli, 
Passignano,  and  Cristofano  Allori.  He  executed  many 
pictures  and  altar-pieces  for  the  churches  and  convents 
at  Florence.  He  died  in  1658.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Ceairale,  a.  v.;  Spooner,  biog.  I  list  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

S»  T. 

Dandini,  Ottaviano,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of  Pietro,  by 
whom  he  wss  instructed.  There  sre  several  of  his 
in  the  convents  and  churches  st  Florence,  high- 


ly praised.  There  are  some  paintings  of  sacred  subje 
by  him,  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo;  also  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maddalena,  at  Peseta.  See  Hoefer, 
Now.  Bwg.  GMrale,  a,  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hi*,  of  (he 
Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Dandini,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1646,  and  received  instruction  in  the  art 
when  but  four  years  of  age,  from  Valerio  Spada.  He 
afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  studying  the  best 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  executed  a  number  of 
paintings  for  the  churches  and  convents  of  Florence. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  was  the  cupola  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena.  In  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  his  picture  of  St.  Francisco. 
He  died  in  1712.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GineraU, 
s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Dandia,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sects  among 
the  Hindus,  and  a  legitimate  representative  of  the 
fourth  Asrama  or  mendicant  life,  into  which  the  Hindu 
is  believed  to  enter  after  passing  the  previous  stages  of 
student,  householder,  and  hermit.  A  Brahmin,  how- 
ever, does  not  require  to  pass  through  the  previous 
stages,  but  is  allowed  to  enter  at  once  into  the  fourth 
order.  The  Dandi  is  distinguished  by  carrying  a  small 
dand  or  wand,  with  several  projections  from  it,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  in  which  the  Brah- 
miuical  cord  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined,  attached  to 
it;  he  shaves  his  hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a  loin- 
cloth, and  subsists  upon  food  obtained  ready  dressed 
from  the  houses  of  the  Brahmins  once  a  day  only, 
which  he  deposits  iu  the  small  clay  pot  that  he  always 
carries  with  him.  They  are  generally  found  in  cities, 
collected,  like  other  mendicants,  iu  maths.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Dandolo,  Faustiso,  a  Venetian  theologian,  was 
born  about  1879.  He  was  successively  apostolic  pro- 
thonotsry,  legate  a  latere,  and  governor  of  Bologna; 
and  died  in  1449,  leaving  Compendium  pro  Catholica 
Fidei  Insfructione.  There  ba»  also  been  attributed  to 
him  Tractatus  de  Benefciis ;  Retpmua  Quo-dam  Juri- 
diia.    See  Hoefer  Nouc.  Bum.  Generate  s  v. 

Dandy,  James  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
wss  born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  8,  1798.  He  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1*26,  and,  by  subsequent 
changes  iu  the  conference  lines,  was  a  member,  first  of 
the  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  of  the  Newark  Confer- 
ence. From  1857  to  1873  he  sustained  a  supernumerary 
relation,  and  in  the  latter  vear  was  su|>erannuated.  He 
died  in  1882  or  1883.  See 
ences,  1883,  p.  84. 

Dane,  Francis  (1),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
partly  educated  in  England,  and  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  America.  About  1648  he  became  pas- 
tor in  Andover,  Mass.  In  March,  1682,  the  Rev.  Thom- 
as Barnard  became  his  assistant.  During  the  witch- 
craft frenzy  in  1692,  it  is  said  that  intimations  of  Mr. 
Dane'a  implication  served  somewhat  to  check  the  de- 
lusion, as  it  was  not  believed  that  so  pious  a  man  could 
be  in  league  with  the  devil.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1699, 
aged  eighty-one  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Atner.  Pulpit,  i,  198. 

Dane,  Francis  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Andover,  Mas*.  May  1, 1782.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life,  and  in  1810  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  wherein  he  preached  until  1840,  when 
he  superannuated.    He  was  afterwards  twice  honored 

He  died  Oct.  16, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A  miual  Confer- 
ences, 1865,  p.  42. 

Dane,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Andover,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1800 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Pitts- 
ton,  Me„  Feb.  16, 1803,  snd  wss  dismissed  on  account 
of  gross  immoralities  in  1804.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  379. 
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Danedi,  Giovanni  Btefano  (called  Montalto), 
a  Milanese  painter,  was  bom  at  Treviglio  in  1608,  and 
studied  under  Cavaliere  Moraz/  m  i< .  He  executed  many 
works  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Milan,  among 
them  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justitui.  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Pedone.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1689.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v. 

Danedi  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  painter,  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Treviglio  in  1618,  and  stud- 
ied under  Guido  Keni,  at  Bologna.  He  went  lo  Turin, 
aud  executed  some  admirable  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  that  city,  among  them  the  tine  altar-piece  represent- 
ing The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  He  died  in  1688. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  Us,  s.  v. 

Danes,  Pierre,  a  French  scholar  and  bishop,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1497.  When  quite  young,  he  entered 
the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  Greek  in  1530.  In  1545  he  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  his  address,  which  he  deliv- 
ered there  in  the  following  year,  was  printed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Francis  I.  When  Henry  II  ascended  the 
throne,  he  appointed  Danes,  in  1547,  as  tutor  to  the  dau- 
phin, afterwards  Francis  II.  In  1548  he  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  Lavaur,  and  died  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
April  23, 1577.  He  wrote  a  number  of  historical  works 
and  addresses.  See  Abvegi  de  la  Vie  du  CeL  Pierre 
Hanks  (Paris,  1781) ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I*x- 
Astt,a>V.i  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Geniralr.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Danes.  Pierre  Louis,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Cassel,  Flanders,  in  1684.  He  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Louvain,  was  rector  of  St.  James's  at  Antwerp  in 
1714,  graduate-canon  at  Ypres  in  1717,  then  president 
of  the  episcopal  seminary,  and  penitentiary.  In  1782 
he  returned  to  Louvain,  and  succeeded  to  Daeltnan  in 
the  chair  of  philosophy.  He  died  at  Louvain,  May  28, 
1736,  leaving  I  Ml  it  ut  tones  Doctrma  Christiana  (Lou- 
vain, 1713  and  1768;  this  is  an  abridgment  of  an  excel- 
lent theological  work)  :—0rationes  et  J/omilia  (ibid. 
1735)  .—Be  Fide,  Spe  et  CharUate  (ibid.  eod.).  Sec 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*,  a.  v. 

Danforth,  A.  H.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
1818.  Immediately  upon  completing  his  educational 
course  at  Hamilton  in  1847,  he  went  as  missionary  to 
Aasam,  India,  but  after  eleveu  years  labor  there,  ill- 
health  obliged  him  to  return,  and  he  settled  with  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Milestown,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  as 
pastor  three  years,  and  where,  after  serving  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  some  time  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, be  died  Feb.  13,  1864.  See  AppUtorCt  Annual 
Cyclopcedia,  1865,  p.  633. 

Danforth,  Francis,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1794.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822;  was  ordained  June  11. 
1823;  pastor  at  Greenfield,  where  be  remained  untd 
1831;  at  Winchester  until  1839;  of  the  First  Church 
of  Hadlev,  Mass.,  until  1842;  was  without  charge  un- 
til 1844;'  was  at  Byron  and  Medina,  N.  Y.,  in  1845; 
stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Clarence 
from  1846  to  1852,  and  thereafter  without  charge  at 
the  same  place  until  his  death,  Jan.  29,  1854.  See 
Trien.  Cat.  of  A  ndover  TheoL  Sent.  1870,  p.  50. 

Danforth,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  Sr..  was  born  Nov.  5,  1660. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677;  was  or- 
dained the  seventh  minister  of  the  Church  in  Dorches- 
ter, June  28, 1682,  and  occupied  that  position  until  his 
death,  May  26,  1730.  He  left  several  published  dis- 
courses, among  them  two  Sermons  on  the  Earthquake  in 
1727.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Danforth  R  Edmund,  a  MethodUt  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Merrimac,  N.  H.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1854;  received  license  to  exhort  and  to 
preach  in  1855;  and  in  1856  entered  the  Biblical  In- 
stitute at  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  two 


years,  meantime  joining  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  labored  till  his  death,  June  28,  1863. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  75. 

Danforth  William  Burke,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Barnard,  Vt„  Feb.  21,  1849.  He 
studied  at  Rovalton  Academv,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1871,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1874; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Gilead,  Conn., 
July  9  of  the  same  year,  and  died  there  July  4,  1875. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  423. 

Dangerfield,  Joan,  an  English  martyr,  was  the 
wife  of  the  godly  William  Dangerfield,  and  on  account 
of  her  faithfulness  to  her  religion  she  was  taken  from 
her  home,  with  a  child  only  fourteen  days  old,  and  cast 
into  prison  amid  thieves  and  murderers.  She  remained 
there  for  some  weeks,  when  she  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution  and  burned,  with  three  other  martyrs,  in 
1556.    See  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  viii,  251. 

Dangerfield,  William,  an  English  martyr,  was 
a  citizen  of  Wootton-under-Edge,  not  far  from  Bristol. 
He  was  suspected  by  some  of  his  adversaries,  and  put 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  untd  his  legs  were  al- 
most fretted  off  with  irons.  After  much  suffering  he 
recanted,  against  the  advice  of  his  wife,  who  was  a 
prisoner  at  the  same  time;  he  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  jail,  than,  his  conscience  upbraiding  him,  he  began 
to  pray  for  forgiveness,  for  which  he  was  soon  put  to 
the  stake  and  burned,  in  1566.  See  Fox,  A  els  and  Mon- 
uments,  viii,  251. 

Dani,  Eldad  ha-.   See  Eldad  iiad-Daxl 

Danicie,  Gkoro,  a  famons  Servian  linguist,  was 
born  at  Ncusatz,  April  4,  1825.    In  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  Belgrade,  in  1859  professor  at  the 
lyceum  there,  and  in  1853  professor  of  Slavic  philology 
at  the  college.    In  1867  he  went  to  Agram,  where  be 
was  made  secretary  of  the  academy.    In  1873  he  was 
recalled  to  Belgrade,  but  in  1877  he  went  again  to  Agram 
to  continue  his  large  Serbo-Croatian  dictionary,  which 
was  published  by  the  academy.    He  died  Nov.  17, 1882. 
His  chief  work  lies  in  his  linguistic  publications  coo- 
•  ceroing  the  Servian  language,  but  he  also  holds  an 
!  honorable  position  on  account  of  his  excellent  transla- 
!  lien  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Servian  language, 
j  (B.  P.) 

Daniel  (sometimes  Danihel)  was  the  name  of 

a  number  of  early  bishops  and  presbyters : 

1.  Presbyter,  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  Persia, 
Feb.  21,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Sapor  (A.D.  344 X 
with  a  virgin,  whose  name  in  Chaldee  meant  Rose,  after 
five  days'  torture  and  three  months'  interrogation,  ac- 
cording' to  brief  acts  given  from  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Assc- 
mani  (Mart.  Orient,  p.  103.) 

2.  One  of  the  abbots  of  Scetfc  in  Egypt,  in  the  4th 
or  5th  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Paphnutius,  and 
served  him  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  at  the  altar.  He 
is  the  speaker  in  the  fourth  of  the  Collatioues  of  Johan- 
nes Cassianus,  who  had  met  him  during  a  tour  in  Egypt. 

3.  A  disciple  of  the  solitary  Arsenius,  about  445,  who 
performed  for  him  the  duties  "of  hospitality  to  strangers 
arriving  at  his  cell. 

4.  Bishop  at  a  council  assembled  by  Cyril  at  Alex- 
andria about  A.D.  430,  for  the  condemnation  of  Nesto- 
riua.  He  was  one  of  the  four  bishops  selected  to  carry 
to  Constantinople  the  letter  written  by  Cyril  in  the 
name  of  this  council,  together  with  the  letter  of  pope 
Celestine  in  the  name  of  a  Roman  council  on  the  same 
subject. 

5.  A  presbyter  at  Alexandria,  sent  in  A.D.  438  to 
s  Acacius,  bishop  of  Meletina,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  and 
i  Kirmus  of  Oesaren,  with  a  credential  letter  by  Cyril  of 
I  Alexandria,  to  show  them  the  situation  of  affairs  and 

the  reply  he  proposed  to  send  to  the  Oriental  bishops 
at  Antioch. 

6.  Bishop  of  Chame  (Haran)  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.    He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
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Nestorian,  I  bus,  bishop  of  Edesaa,  who  con- 
him.  lie  voted  against  Athanasiua  in  the 
couucil  held  at  Antioch  in  444.  Charges  were  pre- 
ferred agaiuat  him  by  a  synod  held  at  Berytus,  and  his 
disorderly  and  licentious  life  being  proven,  he  was 
anathematized  by  Dioscorus  at  the  Latrocinium  of 


7.  See  Dewol  Wyjl 

8.  A  deacon  mentioned  in  the  will  of  St.  Perpetuus, 
archbishop  of  Tours.  He  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
5;!. 


9.  IUshwp  of  Theodosiopolis  (or  Rlucsina)  in  Meso-  \\Ye<\  jn  i«J25, 


in  1601.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Carmelites  of 
Kennes  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  nine  years  afterwarda 
taught  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  subsequently  theology, 
with  great  repute.  He  became  provincial  of  his  order 
in  the  province  of  Toulouse,  and  died  at  Guildo,  Feb.  6, 
1666,  leaving  Vie  de  Saint  A  ndri  Corsin  (Kennes,  1630) : 
— Manuel  de  la  Cunfririe  de  la  Sainte  Famille  de  Jesus 
(Angers,  1640):— lc  Thiologien  Francois  $ur  le  Mys- 
terc  de  la  Sainte  Trinits"  (1643,  1668)  i—Panigyriques 
(1660).    See  Hoefer,  Autre.  Biog.  Ginirult,  a.  v. 

Daniel  i>k  Saint-Skvbk,  a  French  theologian,  who 


was  a 


of  the  province  of  Gui- 


enne.  He  taught  theology,  was  possessed  of  a  good 
memory,  and  was  versed  in  nearly  all  the  languages. 
Me  wrote,  De  Decensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  (Lyons,  1618, 
in  Latin  and  French):—^  Colladone  et  Disputatione 
cum  Nomansensibus  et  Septimaniis  Factionis  Calrinianm 
(Avignon,  1625).  See  Hoefer,  Sout.  Biog.  Genirule, 
a.  v. 

Daniel  ns  la  Vieroe  (properly  Audewrrde),  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Homme,  m-nr  Dcnder- 
monde,  Flanders,  in  1616.  He  obtained  his  education 
at  the  house  of  the  Carmelites,  whom  he  joined  in  1632. 
He  was  successively  lecturer  on  theology,  master  of 
novices,  prior  of  the  convents  of  Brussels  and  M  ■dines, 
and  twice  provincial.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
piety  and  charity,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1678,  leaving  a 
large  number  of  works,  among  which  we  notice,  J'h*> 
A  rt  of  Confession  (Brussels,  1649,  in  Flemish)  ■.—Demon- 
stration of  the  True  Church  (ibid,  eod.,  in  Flemish):— 
Epitome  Vita  Sandi  Petri  Thoma,  etc  (Antwerp,  1669) : 
—  Vita  Sancti  Eiia  Prophitee  (Frankfort,  1670).  Sea 
Hoefer,  Xoun.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Daniel,  Festival  or,  a  festival  celebrate*!  by  the 


potamia,  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  wrote 
works  against  the  errors  of  "  the  Marcionites,Manichee», 
ChaliL-eans,  and  astrologers." 

10.  Abbot  of  the  monastery  afterwards  known  as 
St.  Medard'a,  at  Soisaona,  The  monastery  was  founded 
bT  Clotaire  I  of  the  Franks  about  560,  and  at  ita  dedi- 
cation, in  662,  Daniel  became  its  first  abbot.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Maurus  of  Glaufeuille, 
and  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  immunity  from 
pope  John  III. 

11.  Saint  and  biabnp  of  Cenn-Garadh  (now  Kin- 
garth,  on  the  ialand  of  Bute,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde). 
He  u  commemorated  Feb.  18. 

12.  A  monk  of  tbe  7lb  century,  who  wrote  at  the 
monastery  of  Rhaitu  the  Ltft  of  John  Climacus,  abbot 
of  Mount  Sinai  (606). 

13.  Bubop  of  Salach,  in  Mesopotamia.  He  lived  in 
tbe  8th  century,  and  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

14.  Succeeded  Aribertus  as  fifteenth  archbishop  of 
Xarbounc.    He  waa  one  of  twelve  Gallic  biahopa 
cut  at  the  Roman  council  held  in  the  I  .at  era 
under  pope  Stephen  IV,  A.  D.  769,  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  and  the  cultua  of  sacred  images.  The 

principal  event  recorded  of  his  episcopate  waa  bis  hold-  Greek  Church  on  Dec  17,  in  memory  of  the  prophet 
ing  a  synod  in  tbe  basilica  of  Sta.  Justus  and  Pastor  Daniel,  and  the  three  young  Hebrews  who  were  caat 
at  Sarbonne,  on  June  27, 788  (Baluac,  Petrus  de  Marca),  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

or  791  (Call.  Christ.),  attended  by  the  bishops  of  the  {     Daniel,  Ebeneaer,  an  English  Baptist  minuter, 
provinces  of  Narbonne  and  Tarragona,  which  were  then  was  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  Oct.  14, 1784.  He 
united,  and  by  those  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of   WM  converted  when  a  child,  and  baptized  at  the  age  of 
Aries,  Vienne,  Aix,  aud  Eause.  Three  subjects  were  dis-  seventeen.    He  became  a  student  in  Bristol  College  in 
cussed.   (1)  The  heresy  taught  by  Felix,  bishop  of   1802 ;  waa  ordained,  in  1808,  aa  pastor  at  Brixham, 
Urgel,  concerning  the  adoption  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  Devonshire;  in  1812  removed  to  Luton,  Bedfordshire: 
this  was  in  all  probability  condemned,  though  there  is  WM  designated  as  a  missionary  to  Ceylon,  Feb.  17, 
no  distinct  information  on  that  point.    (2)  The  state   i830;  reached  his  station  Aug.  14  following,  and  la- 
of  tbe  church  of  Ausona  (Vich),  tbe  capital  of  the  prov-  borat  untU  hia  death,  June  2, 1844.    See  (Loud.)  Hup- 
ince  of  Tarragona,  which  had  formerly  lost  its  episcopal  tiit  Magazine,  1846,  p.  187, 201.    (J.  C.  S.) 
see  through  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  and  been  ecclc-      Danlei  Elizabeth,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
riastically  annexed  to  Narbonne.    It  was  decided  that 
it  should  remain  in  this  subjection  until  the  pagans 
were  expelled,  after  which  it  should  have  a  bishop  of 
its  own.   (3)  A  dispute  with  Winedurus,  bishop  of 
Elne,  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Pagus  Redensis,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  this  waa  decided  in  Daniel's  favor.  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  although  Nebri- 
dos  succeeded  him.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a  v. 


Friends,  waa  bom  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1709,  and  early  in 
life  was  called  into  both  the  Church  and  the  ministry. 
She  sometimes  travelled  in  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  aud  died  OcL  30, 1760.  See  Piety  Pro- 
moted,  iv,  416-418.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Daniel,  Gabriel,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1649.  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  joined  the  Jesuits.  After  he  had  taught  for  some 
years  in  the  college  at  Rouen  with  great  success,  hia 
Daniel,  Saint,  or  Africa,  was  provincial  of  the  or-  8Uperi0rs  sent  him  to  Paris  as  librarian  of  the  "domua 
der  of  Minorites  of  Calabria.  In  1221  he  embarked  for  profc8Ne"  0f  his  society,  where  he  died  in  1728.  •  Hia 
Africa,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  composed  of  brothers  most  important  work  is  L'/listoire  de  France  (Paris, 
Samuel,  Angelus,  Donno,  Ugolino,  Leo,  and  Nicolas,  for  17  is,  al»o  1765-60, 3  vols.),  against  which  Mezerai  wrote 
the  purpose  of  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moors.  j,j9  observations  Critiques : — also  lie  cue  il  de  JHrers  Ou- 
Tbey  lauded  at  Ceuta  ami  commenced  preaching.  The  rrafffa  philosophiques.  Theohgiques,  Apologkiques  et 
people  seized  them,  and  led  them  to  Mohammed  tbe  Critiaues  (ibid.  1724.  8  vola.).    Sec  Lichtenberger,  En- 


Green,  king  of  Morocco ;  this  prince  despoiled  them, 
scourged  them,  threw  them  into  prison,  and  finally  be- 
headed them,  Oct.  8,  1221.  They  suffered  martyrdom 
with  joy  and  courage.  Some  years  after,  the  child- 
prince  of  Portugal,  son  of  king  Alfonso  the  Fat,  ob- 
tained their  bodies  of  the  king  of  Morocco,  and  present- 
ed them  to  Spain.  In  1516,  pope  Leo  X  added  them 
to  the  number  of  saints.  Their  festival  is  celebrated 
Oct.  13.   See  Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Daniel  i>b  Saint  Joseph  (properly  Joseph  le 
Guenmtur),  a  French  theologian,  waa  born  at  St.  Malo   Year-book,  1875,  p.  320. 


Critiques  (ibid. 

cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Jdcher,  A  llgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.  ;  Encyclop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Daniel.  Herbert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, waa  born  near  Pontypool,  March  30, 1801.  He 
waa  converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  received  his  min- 
isterial training  at  Pontypool  and  at  Abergavenny ;  and 
was  ordained  paator  at  Macavcwmwr  in  1832.  In  1837 
he  formed  a  church  in  Pont.vpool,  and  in  1841  another 
inCefnvcrib.  He  died  OcL  26, 1874.  See  (Loud.)  Cong. 
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Daniel,  Hermann  Adalbert, a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kotben,  Nov.  18, 1812. 
Ho  studied  at  Halle;  was  in  1843  assistant  tutor  at  the 
school  there;  in  1844,  inspector  adjunctus,  with  the 
title  of  professor;  and  died  at  Leipsic,  Sept.  18,  1871. 
He  published,  Commentations  de  Tatiano  Apobigeta 
Specimen  (Halle,  1885):— 7 'atianus  als  Apologct  (ibid. 
1K37)  -.—Bymnologischer  BlUthenstrauss  (ibid.  1840):— 
Theologische  Controversm  (ibid.  1843).  But  bis  main 
works,  which  have  made  his  name  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  country,  are,  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecctc- 
sue  Universe  (Leipsic,  1847-56, 4  vols. ;  vol.  i,  Codex  Li- 
turgicus Ecdttios  Romano-Catholica,  1847  ;  voL  ii,  Cod. 
Lit.  Ecclesim  Lutheramr,  1848 ;  vol.  iii,  Cod,  Lit.  Ecclesia 
Refornutta  atque  Anglicana,  1851 ;  vol.  iv,  Cod.  Lit.  Ec- 
cUsim  Orientalis,  1855  )  :  —  Thesaurus  Bynmologicus 
(Halle,  1841-40,  6  vols.).  See  Zuchold,  liiU.  TheoL 
i,  258.    (B.  P.) 

Daniel,  James  Taylor,  a  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  was  born  in  Devon,  England,  March  5, 1838. 
He  was  converted  when  twenty  years  of  age;  for  two 
years  labored  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness 
as  a  local  preacher  on  the  Holsworthy  Circuit,  and  in 
1804  entered  the  itinerant  ministry.  After  thirteen 
years  of  successful  labor,  he  died  suddenly,  May  2, 1877. 
See  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  1877. 

Daniel,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1807,  of  Quaker  parents. 
He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  licensed  to  preach  in 
1828,  and  in  1832  joined  the  Indiana  Conference,  in 
which  he  rendered  effective  service  until  1852,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  California  Conference.  He  at 
length  became  superannuated,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1880. 

Daniel,  Mark,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
converted  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  1794,  and 
died  Feb.  21,  1821*,  aged  fifty-five  years.  See  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1821. 

Daniel,  Robert,  a  Bible  Christian  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  England. 
He  was  converted  in  18S4,  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1833.  His  health  failed  in  1838,  and  be  died  Dec  11, 
1839. 

Daniel,  Robert  T.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Middlesex  County,  Va.,  June  10, 1773.  He  removed 
to  North  Carolina; 'in  1802  united  with  the  Church  at 
Holly  Springs,  Wake  Co.,  and  was  ordained  in  1803. 
He  labored  as  an  itinerant  evangelist  in  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ; 
and  died  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  Sept.  14,  1840.  See  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  306.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Daniel,  Walter  (LaL  GvaUervs),  a  Cistercian  of 
England,  who  died  about  the  year  1170,  is  the  author 
of,  De  Conception*  B.  Maria  :—De  Virgiuitate  Ejusdem  : 
—Expositio  Super-  "  Missus  est  Angetus"  :—De  Onere 
Jumcntorum  Austri  Esa.  xxt,  6,  in  two  books.  See 
Pitseus,  De  Scriptoribus  Anglia  ;  De  Visch,  Bibiiotheca 
Set -intorum  Ordiuis  Cistetviensis :  Jocher.  AUoemeines 
.  Gtlehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Daniels,  Amos,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1787.  He  was  converted  in 
August,  1800,  and  joined  the  Methodists,  among  whom 
be  was  a  preacher  for  about  eight  years;  but  afterwards 
united  with  a  Free-will  Baptist  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1822.  He  labored  much  among  the  feeble 
churches,  and  for  twentv-five  veara  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Virgil  and  Dryden  Church",  N.  Y.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Vestal,  April  29, 1873.  See  Morning  Star, 
Dec  24, 1873.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Daniels,  Edmund,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Walt  ham.  near  Canterbury,  in 
1837.    He  early  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 


In  1866  he  joined  the  Congregationalists,  and  labored 
at  Tyldealey,  Hollingworth,  and  Bolton.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Felling,  uear  Gateshead,  and  finally  to 
Byker,  where  be  died,  April  26,  1878.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  308. 

Daniels,  Henry,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Eccleafield,  near  Sheffield,  in  1802.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life;  commenced  his  ministry  in 
1828;  spent  thirty-seven  years  of  toil,  almost  entirely 
in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  and  died  at 
St.  Austell,  Nov.  8, 1869.  See  Minute*  of  the  Btitith 
Conference,  1870,  p.  21. 

Daniels,  John  H  ,  a  Baptist  minister, 
rn  Caroline  County,  Va.,  Jan.  15, 1811.  He 
verted  in  1832,  ordained  in  1833,  and. preached  in  Ken- 
tucky about  three  years;  in  1836  settled  in  Cass  County, 
I1L,  and  preached  for  the  churches  of  Princeton,  Kich- 
knd,  Sangamon  Bottom,  and  other  places;  thence  re- 
moved to  Bath,  Mason  Co.,  where  he  preached  until  his 
death,  May  20, 1881.  See  Minutes  of  III.  A  nnirersarUs, 
1881,  p.  25.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Danish  Version  or  tmk  Scbipti-kks.  See  Scak- 

Danker,  Geokge,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  near  Bremen,  Germany,  in  1794.  He 
in  10/4;  immeoiatet\  i 


er,  for  which  he  was  severely  persecuted ;  labored  some 
years  as  a  city  missionary  with  marked  success;  came 
to  America  in  1836,  and  settled  in  Marietta,  Ot,  where 
for  some  time  he  preached  with  large  success  for  the 
Lutheran  Church.  About  three  years  later  he 
with  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  it 
faithful  and  laborious  until  1859,  when  he  became  su- 
perannuated, and  retired  to  Marietta,  where  he  died, 
March  4, 1861.  See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conferences, 
1861,  p.  166. 

Danley,  Lkrot  C,  s  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  entered  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence in  1840;  travelled  circuits  until  1849,  when  he 
located ;  was  readmitted  in  1855 ;  became  supernumer- 
ary in  1859,  superannuated  in  1860,  and  died  Julv  27, 
1873.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1878,  p.  861. 

Dann,  Christian  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Tubingen,  Dec 24, 1758,  where 
ho  also  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  In  1793  he 
was  appointed  deacon  at  Giippingen ;  in  17'J-i,  assistant 
at  Stuttgart ;  in  1819,  pastor  at  Moasingen ;  and  in  1824 
again  at  Stuttgart,  as  archdeacon  at  the  Stiftskirche. 
In  1825  he  became  pastor  at  St.  Leonhard,  and  died 
March  19,  1837.  His  writings,  mostly  aacetiral  bro- 
chures, are  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol.  i,  258- 
260.  Sec  also  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  thtoL  Lit.  ii,  257, 
832,  867,  374;  Herzog,  Real-Encykby.  a.  v.;  Hofacker, 
Denkmal  der  Lirbe  (Stuttgart,  1837) ;  Albert  Knapp.  in 
his  Christotape  (1847) ;  M.  A.  Knapp,  Sechs  LtbensbiUcr 
(1875).    (B.  P.) 

Dann  ah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Conder  at  first 
strongly  advocated  the  modem  Domeh  [see  Dimah], 
two  miles  north  of  ed  Dhoheriveh  (Quar.  Statement  of 
the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Socw  Jan.  1875,  p.  55) ;  but  he  has 
since  more  plausibly  suggested  (Bible  Hand-book,  p. 
408;  Tent-work,  ii,  836)  Idhnah,  which,  however,  is 
nortb-west  instead  of  south-west  from  Hebron.  See 

JkDNA. 

Dannecker,  Anton  von,  s  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1816  in  Rathsbausen. 
In  1841  he  was  made  priest,  in  1845  chaplain,  and  in 
1849  pastor  at  Stuttgart.  In  1860  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kottcnburg  chapter,  which  he  also  represent- 
ed from  1868  to  1870  in  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Wllrtcmbcrg.  In  1856  and  1857  he  acted  as  theological 


ble  lay  preacher.  After  studying  at  Didabury  College,  died  while  capitulary 
he  was  appointed  to  Hereford,  Cornwall,  and  Norfolk.  I  June  6, 1881.    (B.  P.) 
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aux  Etals  de  Bou rgogne : — Defense  dtt  VEtjtist  (Paris, 
1689).    Sec  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genimle,  a  v. 

Dantforth,  Charles,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Rupert,  Vt.,  Aug.  23,  1800.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Williams  College  in  1826;  studied  at  Auburn 
Seminary;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cay- 
uga  in  1829,  and  ordained  an  evangelist;  soon  after 
went  to  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  labored  several  years  in  the 
bounds  of  the  presbyteries  of  Miami  and  Chillicothe ;  in 
1838  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie ;  in 
1840  removed  to  Springfield,  Pa. ;  afterwards  resided  at 


DANNEIL 

Danneil,  Johaxn  Frieorich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  while  member  of  consistory 
and  pastor  of  St.  .Egidius  at  (juedlinburg,  1 ' *  >  >-  10, 1772, 
is  the  author  of  Kraftige  Trostgriinde  der  Religion  wider 
die  Schreckeu  da  Todet  (Helmstudt,  1749) :— iJer  Got- 
testicher,  die  A  uferstehung,  unddat  Gtricht  (Quedliuburg, 
1760).  See  Hamberger,  Gtlehrtes  Deutschland ;  Jbcber, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dannelly.  Jamrh,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Columbia  Count}*,  ( in.. 
Feb.  4,  1786.    He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirty, 

and  in  1818  received  license  to  preach  and  was  admitted  I  Obcrliii,  U.,  preaching  as  he  was  able,  until  his  death, 
into  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  I  April  29,  1867.  See  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  of  Erie. 
faithfully,  with  but  two  years'  intermission  as  superan-  I  Danti,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
nuate,  until  1838,  when  he  again  became  superannuated.  Perugia  in  1547.  There  are  some  of  his  works  in  the 
He  died  April  28, 1855.  See  .Minutes  of  Annual  Confer-  Church  of  San  Pietro,  in  his  native  city.  He  died  in 
encrt  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1855,  p.  627 ;  Simpson,  j  1580.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hit*,  of  the  Pirn  A  rts,  a  v. 
Cyclop,  of  Stethodism,*.?.-,  Sprague,  .1  finals  of  the  A  mer.  DantL  Ignario,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  born  at 
Pulptt,  vu,  GOO.  i  Perugia  in  1537.    He  painted  four  subjects  from  the 

Dannemayr,  Mathias,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo-  New  Test,  by  order  of  po|»e  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  at 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  13, 1741,  at  Oepfingen,  Rome  in  1586.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
in  Wurtcmbnrg.    He  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  was  ap-  Arts,  a  v. 

pointed  in  1773  professor  of  church  history  there.  In  I  Dantine,  Francois,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk 
1786  he  was  called  to  Vienna,  but  exchanged  his  poai-  of  tnc  congregation  of  St.  Blaur,  was  born  at  Gourieux, 
tion  for  that  of  a  custos  in  the  university  library,  on  !  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  April  1,  1688.    He  studied  at 


account  of  feeble  health,  in  1803.  He  died  July  8, 1805, 
leaving  Introductio  in  Historian*  Ecclesia  Christiana 
Umeersam  (Friburgi,  1778)  -.—Hittoria  Succincta  Con- 
trorersiantm  de  Libra  rum  Symbolirorum  A  uctoritate  in- 
ter Lutheranos  Agitatarvm  (ibid.  1780):— InstUutiones 
Erries.  X.  T.  (1783) :— InstUutiones  Ecclesiastics  Xoci 
Testamenti  (Yiennw,  1788  ;  2d  ed.  1806).  See  Doring, 
Die  geiehrten  Theologen  Deutschlnnds,  i,  308  so,. ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  529, 541 ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Cinerale,  s.  v.    (B,  P.) 

Danni-Devaru  (Cold-water  gods),  a  title  given  by 
the  Badagas  of  India  to  the  Mahaling-i  idols,  which 


Douay,  taught  in  various  schools  of  France,  and  died 
Nov.  3,  1746.  He  edited  an  improved  edition  of  Du- 
cange's  Glossary  in  1736;  assisted  Clemencet  in  the 
great  work  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  and  wrote  a 
Traduction  des  Psaunus  (Paris,  1739, 1740).  Sec  Biog. 
Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Danukobi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  celebrated 
pool,  or  bath,  which  Vishnu  dug  for  himself  and  Siva. 
It  lies  near  Pondicherry,  on  the  peninsula  this  side  of 
the  Ganges,  near  a  large  temple  of  Siva.  The  spot  is 
sacred  for  another  reason.  It  was  the  place  where  the 
ape-king  Hanuman  met  Rama,  when  they  both  under- 


were  supposed  to  enable  their  priests  to  walk  upon  hot  took  the  journey  to  Ccylo  .  This  bath  is  visited  by 
coals  as  if  they  were  cold  water.  |  innumerable  parties  of  pilgrims;  whoever  bathes  in  it 

Danov,  ERX9T  Jacob,  •  Lutheran  theologian  of  purified  from  all  sin,  but  he  must  bring  water  from 
German  v.  was  born  March  12,  1741,  at  Redlau,  near  the  Cangea  with  him  to  wash  the  Lingaro  of  the  pago- 
Danuic'  He  studied  at  Helmstadt,  aud  was  in  1766  da-  •,ld  hc  19  °M««wl  to  ••eep  °"  the  bare  earth,  with- 
appointed  rector  of  the  Johannes  school  at  Danttic.  He  out  covering,  during  the  entire  pilgrimage, 
accepted  a  call  as  professor  cxtraordinarius  of  theology  D  An  vers,  Henkv,  an  English  Baptist,  bom  of  re- 
to  Jena  in  1768,  and  drowned  himself  March  18,  1782,  spectable  parents,  was  a  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
leaving  De  Vera  Verborum  Sermonis  Utbraici  Xatura  ]  army  in  1646,  governor  of  Stafford,  and  a  magistrate 


(Sedan,  1140): — De  Choreis  Sacris  Ebraorum  ((ireifsw. 
1766) :—  De  Vera  Xatura  H  Indole  Verbi  »  b  (Sedan, 
1768):— De  Gloria  Christi  (Jente,  1769):— Institutio- 
mes  Theologia  Dogmatical  (ibid.  1772-76)  .-De  Epis- 
eopis  Tempore  Aposlolorum  (ibid.  1770) :— Erplamitio 
Iyocorum  Scriptura  S.  Diciniiatem  Jesu  Christi  Proban- 
ft'vM  (ibid.  1774)  .—Jesus  Christut  Filius  Dei  (1776, 1777, 
2  parts):— Progr.  Super  Integritutt  Scriptura!  (ibid. 
1777)  i—De  eo,  quod  in  Religione  vim  Rationis  Superut 
nl.il.  1778-81).  See  Doring,  Die  geiehrten  Theologen 
Ihutschhtnds,  i,  310  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i.  22, 298. 383, 447 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  195 ;  Stcinschnei- 
der.  Bibliog.  Hawlbuch,  s.  v. ;  Lichtenbcrgcr,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
(2d  ed.)  a  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  a  v.   (B.  P.) 

Dante,  Girolamo,  a  Venetian  painter,  was  a  scholar 
of  Titian,  and  painted  from  his  own  designs.  There  is 
a  fine  altar-piece,  by  him,  in  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Noovo  at  Venice.  He  flourished  in  the  first 
part  of  the  16lb  century.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  a  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  a  v. 

Dante) court,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  in  Paris,  June  24,  1643.  He  joined  the  regu- 
lar canons  of  St.  ( »ene  vie  ve  at  St.  Augustin,  Sept  8, 1662 ; 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  in 
of  St.  Etienne-du-Mont  in  1694.  He 


retired  to  St.  Genevieve  in  1710,  and  died  at  Paris, 
April  5, 1718,  leaving  Les  Augustins  et  Les  Benidictins 


well-beloved  of  the  people,  as  he  refused  bribes.  He  be- 
carae  a  Baptist  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  after 
the  Restoration  made  over  his  estates  to  trustees  to  save 
their  confiscation  by  his  persecutors.  In  1663  he  was 
joint-pastor  of  a  Church  in  Aldgate.  In  1674  the  gov- 
ernment offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  ami  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  but  his  wife  procured 
his  release  in  1675.  He  afterwards  defended  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  for  safety  lied  to  Holland,  where  he 
died  in  1686.  In  1674  he  published  a  Treatise  on  Bap- 
tism, which  made  him  many  adversaries.  Some  of  his 
brethren  defended  him  against  his  antagonists.  He 
also  published,  A  Treatise  of  the  Laying  on  of  1 1  awls, 
with  the  History  Thereof  (  1674).  In  another  book, 
called  Thetipolis,  he  fully  considers  "the  Dragon,  the 
Beast,  and  False  Prophet."  He  was  a  worthy  man,  of 
unspotted  life.  Sec  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  393; 
Benedict,  Hist,  of  the  Baptists;  Hayncs,  Baptist  Cyclop. 
i,  13-16. 

Danzer,  Jakor,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  Iwm  March  4,  1743,  at  Lengenfeld,  in 
Suabia  He  joined  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Isny ;  was  in  1784  professor  of  moral  and  pastoral  theolo- 
gy at  Salzburg,  but  had  to  resign  his  position  in  1792  on 
account  of  his  liberal  tendencies.  In  1795  he  was  sec- 
ond canon  at  Buchau,  and  died  there  Sept.  4, 1796.  He 
published,  Anleitung  zur  christlichen  Moral  (Salzburg, 
1787-91,  1792, 3  vola) : — Utber  den  Geist  Jesu  und  seine 
Lehre  (ibid.  1796, 1797)  :—Beitrage  zur  Reformation  der 
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christlicken  Theobgie  (Ulra,  1798)  -.-Magazin  xur  Ver-  I 
besnemng  des  dogmatischen  Lehrbegrijfs  der  Katholiken  \ 
(1794).    See  During,  Die  gtlthrten  Theologen  Deutsrh- 
hinds,  i,  315  sq. ;  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  316,  | 
702;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Daola,  a  Tonquinese  idol,  who  presides  over  travel- 


Kookr  Frax(,*ois,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Briqueville,  diocese  of  Bayeux,  in  1679.  He  be- 
came a  priest  in  1699;  taught  theology  at  Avranches; 
was  afterwards  made  governor  of  the  smaller  seminary 
at  Kennes ;  and  was  successively  superior  of  the  semina- 
ries of  Avranches,  Senlis,  Caen,  and  Seez,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  16,  1749,  leaving  Le  Tribunal  de  la  Penitence,  etc. 
(Paris,  1738)  .—Pratique  du  Saerement  (Caen,  1740):— 
Mithodes  des  Confirmees  Spirifurlies,  etc.  (ibid.  1744)  :- 
La  Conduite  de*  A  met  (Paris  1763  ): — Cathschisme  pour 
let  Ordinants,  etc.:— J nstrudion  a  1' Amour  de  Dieu: — 
Reglements  de  Vie  pour  un  Pretre.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Jiiog.  '        ile,  a.  v. 

Daphnomantia,  in  Greek  paganism,  was  the  art 
of  prophesying  from  the  twig  of  a  laurel-tree.  It  was 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  its  crackling  and  bending  was 
carefully  noticed,  from  which  the  answer  was  concluded 
as  given  by  Apollo.    See  Divination. 

Daphnus,  second  bishop  of  Vaison,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  (cir.  314).  He  came  to 
the  Council  of  Aries  with  Victor,  an  exorcist,  at  the  or- 
der of  the  emperor.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Dapp,  Raymund,  an  evangelical  minister  of  Ger-  I 
many,  was  born  Sept.  22, 1744,  at  Geialingen,  near  Ulm, 
and  died  Slay  1,  1819,  near  Berlin.  He  ia  the  author  ! 
of  Gemeinnutziges  Magazin  fur  Prediger  (Berlin,  1805- 
1816,  7  vols.) :— Predigtbuch  fur  christliche  LandUute 
(ibid.  1797): — Kurze  Predigten  und  PredigtentwSrfe 
(1793-1805,  6  vols.)  x—Gebetbuch  fur  christliche  Land- 
Uute (1786,  1799).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  261; 
Win- 1,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  39,  174,  193,  380. 
(B.  P.) 

Dara,  iu  Lamaism,  was  the  name  of  two  goddesses 
who  sprang  from  two  tears  of  Jashik,  which  he  let  fall 
over  the  fearful  destiny  of  the  damned.  They  were 
personifications  of  love  and  sympathy. 

Dararians,  the  name  of  a  heretical  Mohammedan 
sect,  derived  from  their  founder  Darari.  They  flour- 
ished on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  in  the  district  of  Leba- 
non. Darari  was  an  impostor,  who  came  from  Persia 
to  Egypt  about  A.D.  1000,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  caliph  Hakem  was  God.  For  this 
blasphemy  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  indignant  people. 

Darbelin  was  an  Irish  saint,  given  as  one  of  the 
four  virgin  daughters  of  Mac  Iaar,  living  at  Cill-na- 
ninghen,  now  Killininny,  County  Dublin.  They  were 
Darinnill,  Darbelin,  Cael,  and  Coimgheall.  She  is  com- 
memorated Oct.  26. 

Darbile  (or  Derbhiledh),  an  Irish  saint,  was 
daughter  of  Cormac,  son  of  Breech  i  us.  She  was  accept- 
ed as  patron  saint  of  the  descendants  of  Amhalghaidb, 
sou  of  Fiachra,  in  the  place  of  St.  Corbmac.  She  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  is  also 
known  aa  Darbile  and  Derirla  of  Irras.  The  church  iu 
which  she  lived,  died,  and  was  buried  is  in  Mullet,  baro- 
ny of  Krris,  County  Mayo.  She  is  commemorated  Aug. 
3  and  Oct.  26.    See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a,  v. 

Darboy,  Gkorgrs,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
Jan.  16,  1813.  He  became  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
theologv  at  the  Semiuarv  of  Langre*  in  1839,  bishop  of 
Nancy  in  1859,  aud  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1863.  He 
was  a  firm  opponent  of  papal  infallibility  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  but  yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
He  was  arrested  by  the  Communists  April  5,  1871,  and 
when  the  government  troops  entered  the  city  he  was 
shot  at  St.  Roquctte,  May  24  following.  Among  his 
are  Ijcs  Saintes  Femmes  (1860): 


—Us  Femmes  de  la  Bible  (5th  ed.  1859)  :—La  Vie  de  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  (2d  ed.  1860).  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Darby,  Deborah,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  Kngland,  travelled  with  her  fellow-minister, 
Rebecca  Byrd,  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  1784. 
Subsequently,  in  1793,  both  embarked  for 
spent  three  years  there  preaching  the  Gospel, 
died  in  1810.    See  The  Friend,  viii,  357. 

Darby,  John  Nelson,  who  was  born  in  London, 
Nov.  18, 1800,  and  died  at  Bournemouth,  April  28, 1882, 
is  noted  as  the  head  of  the  Darbyitcs  or  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren (q.  v.).  He  is  also  known  on  the  Continent  by  his 
writings,  which  have  been  translated  into  German,  and 
for  which  see  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  261  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Darby,  M.  W.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Montrose,  la.;  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1878.  Sec 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Dare,  Jambs,  an  English  minister,  originally  a 
Methodist,  joined  the  Congregationalists  about  1872, 
and  was  appointed  to  Rutherglen  and  Wahgunyah, 
Victoria,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Jail.  13, 1876. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1877,  p.  353. 

Dareioa,  a  reputed  Irish  saint,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sister  of  St.  Patrick.  Her  father  was  Calphurniua, 
a  British  nobleman,  and  her  mother  Concheasa,  a  sister 
or  niece  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Colgan  says  that  she 
bore  to  two  husbands,  Conis  ami  Rest  i  Lotus,  seventeen 
sous,  who  were  bishops,  and  two  daughters,  who  were 
virgins.  In  her  old  age  she  devoted  herseR  to  God, 
and  took  charge  of  the  altar  vesting*,  with  her  sisters 
Lupita  and  Tigrida.  Later  writers  have  thrown  dis- 
credit upon  the  whole  storv.  She  is  commemorated 
March  22.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Daret,  Jean,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  born  at 
Mantes  in  1667.  His  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigrnitus 
made  him  famous  in  his  day,  and  he  composed  contro- 
versial writings  which  arc  now  forgotten.  He  also  as- 
sisted Mabillon  in  his  great  works.  He  died  Jan.  3, 
1736.    See  Hoefer,  Notiv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Daret,  Pierre,  a  French  engraver,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1610.  The  following  arc  some  of  his  principal 
works :  St.  John  Sitting  in  the  Desert ;  The  Virgin  Suck- 
ling the  Infant ;  St.  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison ;  The 
Entombing  of  Christ ;  The  Ilolg  Family,  with  an  Angel 
Presenting  Fruit  to  the  Infant  Jesus;  The  Dead  Christ, 
with  the  Marys;  The  Virgin  and  Infant.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,KV. 

Darg,  Patrick,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  minister 
at  Fordyce  in  1599;  had  letters  of  "dispositure  and 
mortification"  from  the  advocate,  Edinburgh,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1629,  and  died  about  1662.  See  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana,  iii,  666. 

Darg,  Walter,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1623;  was  the  first  minis- 
ter at  Deskford  after  it  was  separated  from  Fordyce  in 
1630;  was  suspended  in  1650,  and  deposed  in  1651  for 
insufficiency;  was  accused  of  marrving  persons  irreg- 
ularly in  1666  and  1674.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticttmr, 
iii,  674. 

DargaveL  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1665;  was  presented  to  the 
living  at  Soulhdean  in  August  of  that  year;  transferred 
to  Prestonkirk  in  1670,  and  collated  thereto  in  March; 
accused  Sept.  1. 1670,  of  fornication.  See  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana,  i,  378,612. 

Daria.  wife  of  Nicander,  martyr  in  Moesia,  under 
Maximus,  in  the  persecution  of  Galerius,  bravely  en- 
couraged her  husband  to  martyrdom;  and  when  the 
judge  aneeringly  said  that  she  only  wanted  another 
husband,  she  offered  to  die  first.  She  was  sent  to  pris- 
on, but  was  released  before  her  husband's  death,  and 
See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v.  • 
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Dirida.  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  powerful  das- 
mon,  who  challenged  Siva  to  battle.  The  latter  im- 
plored Vishnu's  help,  who  came  out  of  Siva's  eye  in 
the  form  of  the  eight-headed  giantess,  Bradrakali,  and 
•lew  the  daemon. 

Darinnill.  an  Irish  saint  of  Cill-na-ninghen,  was 
one  of  the  virgin  daughters  of  Mac  Iaar.  She  is  com- 
memorated Oct.  26.    See  Darbelin. 

Darius,  a  martyr  at  Nicaca,  commemorated  Dec.  19. 

Dar  kin.  Charles,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  about  1800.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen; joined  Dr.  Cox's  Church,  Mare  Street,  Hack- 
ney ;  entered  Stepney  College ;  became  pastor  at  Wood- 
stock, Oxfordshire,  in  June,  1826;  and  in  1841  removed 
to  Cirencester,  where  he  died  in  1853.  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book,  1854,  p.  49.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dar  ley.  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
a  native  of  England,  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in 
1801 ;  located  in  1806,  but  continued  his  labors  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity  until  1814,  when  he  was 
readmitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  therein 
continued  till  hU  death,  April  16,  1832.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1833,  p.  215. 

Darling,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  clergy- 
men : 

1.  Andrew  (1).  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1670;  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  living  at 
Stitchel;  ordained  May  1,1683;  deprived  by  the  privy 
council  in  1689  for  not  praying  for  the  king  and  queen ; 
and  deposed  for  drunkenucss  in  1692.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
ties.  Scotieana;  i,  474. 

2.  Andrew  (2),  a  native  of  Galashiels,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1693 ;  was  ordained  minister 
at  Hoddam.OcL  13, 1696;  transferred  to  Kinnoul  before 
December.  1697;  admitted  in  January,  1698,  and  died 
Aug.  12, 1731,  aged  hTty-nine  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scotieana.  i,  620;  ii,  648. 

3.  H con,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
July,  1696 ;  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1699 ;  called 
to  the  living  at  Innerwlck  in  April,  and  ordained  in  Au- 
gust, 1700.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  29, 1701,  aged 
about  twenty-five  vears.  He  bad  two  brothers  in  the 
ministrv,  Andrew  and  Robert.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
eana, i/375. 

4.  J  am  eh,  son  of  the  minister  at  Ewes,  was  called  in 
January,  and  ordained,  in  March,  1734,  minister  at  Kin- 
kell;  transferred  to  Kintore  in  January.  1738,  and  died 
March  29, 1742.  Sec  Fatti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  Hi,  685, 589. 

5.  Pkter,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
1695;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1697;  called  and  or- 
dained in  June,  1698,  to  the  living  at  Boyndie;  and 
died  in  1730,  aged  about  fifty -five  years.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scotieana,  iii,  67 1. 

6.  Robert,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
Julv  1685;  had  a  unanimous  call  to  the  living  at 
Ewes;  was  ordained  Nov.  20,  1694;  called  to  Gask  in 
1699,  but  declined,  and  died  Dec  I,  1716,  aged  forty- 
seven  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  i,  636. 

Darling,  David,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1785.  In  1816  he  was  sent  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  Eastern  Polynesia;  and 
after  laboring  for  sixteen  years  in  the  Society  Islands, 
went  to  the  Marquesas  and  took  part  in  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  that  group.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Tahiti,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  1859,  when  he  retired,  on  account  of  age  and 
infirmhv,  to  Svdncv,  and  died  there,  Dec.  6, 1867.  See 
{Lwd.)  Cong.  Y«ir-Aoo*,  1869,  p.  234. 

Darlugdach  (Dardulacha,  Derlughach,  or 
Derlugdacha),  abbess  of  Kildare.has  a  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  possible  Continental  connection.  She  succeeded 
her  mistress,  St.  Brigida,  in  the  abbacy  of  Kildare,  about 
323,  and  died  a  year  afterwards.  A  romantic  story  is 
told  of  her  early  history  by  Baring-Gould,  Lie*  of  the 
Saints,  ii,  22. 


Darn  alt,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  lived  about 
1618.  He  was  priest  of  St.  Croix  at  Bordeaux,  and 
wrote,  Iai  Vie  de  Saint  Mommolin  (Bordeaux,  1618):— 
Statuta  et  Decreta  Reformatvmis  Congregat.  Bened.  etc. 
(Paris,  1605).    See  Hocfer,  Aoiic.  Biog.  Oinirale,  s.  v. 

Darney,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
commenced  his  itinerancy  (according  to  Hill,  Alphab. 
A  rrangem.)  in  1742,  and"  was  instrumental  in  raising 
several  societies  in  the  North  of  England,  which  for 
some  time  were  called  "William  Darney's  Societies." 
For  an  account  of  his  maltreatment  bv  mobs  see  Went. 
Meth.  Magazine,  1842,  p.  619  sq. ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth- 
odism, ii,  131.  He  finally  settled  in  Colne,  Lancashire, 
but  preached  as  he  was  able,  until  his  death  in  1779  or 
1780.  He  published,  A  Collection  of  Hymns  (Leeds 
1751,  12mo,  pp.  296)  :— The.  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture,  etc.  (Glasgow,  1765,  16mo).  See  At- 
more,  Meth.  Memorial,  1801,  p.  100. 

Darney  was  rather  Calvinistic  in  his  creed,  fearless 
of  danger,  and  extensively  useful  His  doggerel  hymns 
greatly  annoyed  the  good  taste  of  Wesley.  One  of 
them  was  spun  out  to  one  hundred  and  four  stanzas.  M  A 
hard  Scotchman,"  Everett  calls  him.  See  Weal.  Cen- 
tenary Takings  (Lond.  1841,  3d  ed.),  i,  321 ;  Jackson, 
Life  of  Charles  Wesley  (N.Y.),  p.  451-453;  Christopher, 
Epvorth  Sinners  and  other  Poets  of  Methodism  (N.  Y. 
and  Lond.  18*74),  p.  213-215;  Wesley,  Works  (Lond.  3d 
cd.),  xii,  305;  xiii,  188, 191. 

Daroczi,  Georo,  a  Transylvanian  theologian  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century, 
and  wrote,  Ortus  et  Progrtssus  Collegii  Societatis  Jesu 
Claudia  -Politani  (Clausenburg,  1736).  See  Hoefer, 
Xoue.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Daronatsi,  PAUL,  an  Armenian  abbot,  was  born 
in  1043,  in  the  province  of  Daron.    He  was  noted  for 
I  his  profound  kuowlcdge  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
.  He  died  in  1123,  leaving  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  (1101) 
:  in  favor  of  the  Monophysites  against  Theophistcs  (print- 
ed at  Constantinople  in  1752;  Galanus  has  inserted  from 
it  about  twenty  passages  in  his  Coneiliatw)  :— al*o  a 
Treatise  against  the  Greek  Church  ? — A  Commentary  on 
Daniel.    Sec  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Biog.  Ghierale,  s.  v. 

Darroch,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen : 

1.  Duoald,  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1638;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Kilcalmonell  and 
Kilberrv  in  1641;  had  a  recommendation  in  1646  to 
the  committee  of  Money ;  was  transferred  to  Campbel- 
ton  in  1649;  appointed  the  same  year  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Irish;  intrusted 
with  the  translation  of  the  Brief  Sum  of  Christian 
Doctrine  in  1660,  and  had  to  translate  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings  into  Irish,  as  part  of  the  whole  Bible ;  was  de- 
prived by  the  privy  council  in  1662,  and  died  about 
1664  or  1665.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana?,  iii,  85,  43. 

2.  John  (1),  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in 
1625;  was  minister  at  Jura  and  Colonsay  in  1639;  de- 
posed in  September,  1646, 41  for  preaching  to  and  gross 
compliance  with  rebels,"  and  died  before  May  9,  1649. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana,  iii,  63. 

3.  John  (2),  was  a  student  in  Glasgow  University  in 
1665;  recommended  for  liccusc  to  preach  in  1669,  and 
called  that  year  to  the  living  at  Kilcalmonell  and  Kil- 
berry;  had  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at 
Glenarm,  Ireland,  in  1687;  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1690;  recalled  to  Kilcalmonell  in  1691; 
transferred  toCraiuneish  in  May,  1692,  and  died  in  May, 
1730.    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticttna,  iii,  43, 44. 

4.  Mavrice,  had  charge  of  the  parish  of  Kilcalmo- 
nell in  1629,  and  died  March  10,  1638,  aged  sixty-three 
years.    Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotieana-,  iii,  43. 

5.  Robert,  graduated  at  Glasgow  University  in  1579 ; 
was  chosen  minister  at  Kilmarnock  in  1580;  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1581 ;  regent  in 
Glasgow  University  in  1583;  transferred  to  Stonehousc 
in  1585,  and  to  Kilbride  in  1586;  had  the  parsouage  of 
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Torrons  presented  to  him  by  the  king  in  1587;  was 
appointed  in  1592  to  give  information  against  the  Pa- 
pists ;  in  1597  was  a  commissioner  to  consider  griev- 
ances; in  1606  was  chosen  constant  moderator  for  the 
presbvterv,  but  died  the  same  month,  aged  about  fortv- 
eight  vcare.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticamr,  ii,  289,  302, 
357. 

6.  William,  son  of  the  minister  of  Craigneish,  stud- 
ied theology  in  Glasgow  University;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1700;  called  to  the  living  at  Kilchrenan  and 
Dalavich  in  1701;  deposed  in  January,  1710,  for  neg- 
lect of  family  worship,  and  afterwards  became  mentally 
deranged.    See  Fatti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  71. 

D arrow,  Francis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Waterford,  Conn.,  in  1779.  He  was  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  his  grandfather,  Zadoc  Darrow ;  was 
ordained,  in  1809,  assistant  in  Waterford ;  in  1827  be- 
came sole  pastor,  and  remained  until  his  death,  in  No- 
vemtwr,  1850.  See  Watchman  and  Refiedor,  Nov.  21, 
1850.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Darrow,  Nathan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
ordained  and  settled  at  Homer,  N.Y,  Jan.  2, 1803 ;  went 
to  Cleveland  in  1808,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  O., 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  See 
in  Central  A'.  Y.  p.  505. 

Darrow,  William  V.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  March  20, 
1819.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1842;  received  license 
to  exhort  in  1849,  to  preach  in  1850,  and  in  1851  was 
admitted  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  wherein  he 
labored  till  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1856.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1856,  p.  28. 

Darrow,  Zadoc,  Sr.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
Dec.  25, 1728.  He  was  ordained  pastor  in  Waterford, 
Conn.,  in  1769,  and  his  influence  extended  throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  died  in  1827.  Sec 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Ene^dop.  p.  308;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  A  met:  Pulpit,  vi,  100, 

Darrow,  Zadoc,  Jr.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  11,  1768.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  baptized  in  March, 
1788,  and  licensed  in  1792.  In  1807  he  removed  to 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  to  three 
different  churches;  in  1819  went  to  Missouri,  lived  in 
SL  Louis  three  years,  and  in  1823  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Spring,  III.; 
was  publicly  ordained  Aug.  22,  1824,  and  removed  in 
1849  to  Collinsville,  where  he  died  Julv  18  of  that  vear. 
Sec  Minutes  of  III.  A  nnicersaries,  1849,  p.  6.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Darahan,  Moses    See  Mosks  ha-Dar&hax. 

Darahan,  Simon.    See  Caoa,  Simeox. 

Darstius,  G.  H.,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
settled  pastor  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1731, 
preaching  in  both  the  Dutch  and  German  languages. 
In  1748  he  removed  to  Holland.  See  Harbaugh,  Fa- 
thers of  the  Germ,  Ref  Church,  ii,  875. 

Darte,  Freeman,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22, 1803.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1832;  joined  the  Church  in  1834;  not  long 
after  commenced  to  preach,  and  was  pastor  in  Erie  and 
Cattaraugus  counties.  He  died  suddenlv,  Jan.  22,  1883. 
See  Morning  Star,  Feb.  14,  1883.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dai  uj,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  a  division  of  the 
evil  dsemons,  brought  forth  by  Ahriman,  as  opposed  to 
the  creations  of  light  from  Ormnzd. 

Darvanda,  in  Zendic  mythology,  are  six  evil  spir- 
its created  by  Ahriman,  in  opposition  to  the  Amshas- 
pands  of  Ahuramazda.  Their  names  were  Akomano, 
Antler,  Sam  va,  Nasatyas,  Taric,  and  Zaric.  These  were 
mostly  the  same  as  the  deities  of  the  Veda*,  only 
changed  into  daemons  by  the  Zends. 

Darwinism.    Sec  Evolctiox. 

Dasa-bala  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  ten  attri- 
butes or  modes  of  wisdom  possessed  by  Buddha.  They 


are  as  follows :  "  1.  The  wisdom  that  understands  what 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  any 
particular  duty  in  whatsoever  situation ;  2.  That  which 
knows  the  result  or  consequences  of  karma,  or  moral  ac- 
tion; 3.  That  which  knows  the  way  to  the  attainment 
of  nirvana,  or  annihilation;  4.  That  which  sees  the 
various  sakvalas  or  systems  of  worlds;  5.  That  which 

|  knows  the  thoughts  of  other  beings;  6.  That  which 

I  knows  that  the  organs  of  sense  arc  not  the  self;  7. 

\  That  which  knows  the  purity  produced  by  the  exercise 
of  the  dhganas,  or  abstract  meditation ;  8.  Tliat  which 

j  knows  where  any  one  was  born  in  all  his  former  births; 

j  9.  That  which  knows  where  any  one  will  be  born  in  all 
his  future  births ;  10.  That  which  knows  how  the  re- 
sults proceeding  from  karma,  or  moral  action,  may  be 
overcome"  (Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism). 

Dasa-dandu  are  ten  prohibitions  which  are  en- 
joined upon  the  Buddhist  monks,  to  be  studied  during 
their  novitiate,  as  follows :  ■  I.  The  eating  of  food  after 
mid-day ;  2.  The  seeing  of  dances  or  the  bearing  of 
music  or  singing;  8.  The  use  of  ornaments  or  pet- 
fumes;  4.  The  use  of  a  seat  or  couch  more  than  a  cu- 
bit high;  5.  The  receiving  of  gold,  silver,  or  money; 
6.  Practicing  some  deception  to  prevent  another  priest 
from  receiving  that  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  7.  Prac- 
ticing some  deception  to  injure  another  priest,  or  bring 
him  into  danger;  8.  Practicing  some  deception  in  or- 
der to  cause  another  priest  to  be  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity ;  9.  Speaking  evil  of  another  prient .  10.  Ut- 
tering slanders  in  order  to  excite  dissension  among  the 
priests  of  the  same  community.  The  first  five  of  thfse 
crime*  may  be  forgiven,  if  the  priest  bring  sand  and 
sprinkle  it  in  the  court-yard  of  the  vihara ;  and  the 
second  five  may  be  forgiven  after  temporary  expulsion" 
(Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  28). 

Dasa-sil  are  ten  obligations  which  must  be  repeat- 
ed and  meditated  upon  by  the  Buddhist  priest  three 
hours  a  day  during  his  novitiate.  They  are  as  follows: 
u  1.  I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids 
the  taking  of  life;  2.  I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  or- 
dinance, thiit  forbids  the  taking  of  that  which  has  not 
been  given;  8.  I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordi- 
nance, i hat  forbids  sexual  intercourse:  4.  I  will  ob- 
serve the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  saying 
of  that  which  ia  not  true;  5.  I  will  observe  the  pre- 
cept, or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  leads  to  indifference  towards  religion;  6. 
I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbid*  the 
eating  of  food  after  mid-day ;  7.  I  will  observe  the  pre- 
cept, or  ordinance,  that  forbids  attendance  upon  dancing, 
singing,  music,  and  masks;  8.  I  will  observe  the  pre- 
cept, or  ordinance,  that  forbids  the  adorning  of  the  body 
with  flowers,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  unguent*; 
9.  I  will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordinance,  that  forbids 
the  use  of  high  or  honorable  seats  or  couches;  10.  I 
will  observe  the  precept,  or  ordiuance,  that  forbids  the 
receiving  of  gold  or  silver  "  (Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism, 
p.  24). 

Daoer,  LvDWKJ  Hercules,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Affalterbach,  April  4, 1705.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1735  pastor  at  Schwaick- 
heim,  and  died  in  1765,  leaving,  Dt  Origine  et  A  udorilt 
Jhtnctorum  Jlebraicorum  IHrina  (Tubingen,  1728):— 
Ik  A  ugusliniana  Decalogi  IHcisione  (ibid.  1733)  : —  Vci- 
theidigung  drr  Integritatis  Text  us  Bebraici  Vetcris  Tet- 
tamem-i  (Heilbronn,  1764).  Sec  Fllrst,  BOA.  Jud.  i,  197 ; 
Steinschneider,  Bibliogr.  Uundbuch,  s.  v.;  Joe  her,  AU- 
gemeine*  Gelekrttn-Uxiktm,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog, 
Ginerale,  a.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Dash,  Frederick  II..  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  GosporL  Hants,  Dec  25, 1854.  He 
entered  Hackney  College  in  1874;  in  1879  became  pas- 
tor at  Bungav;  was  ordained  Jan.  27,  1880,  and  died 
Oct.  30  follow  ing.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1881, 
p.  369. 

Bat  hi  ell,  Alfred  H  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter,  wu  bom  in  Maryland,  Aug.  2, 1793.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  wu  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia ;  became  successively  pastor 
of  the  Mariners'  Church,  Philadelphia;  of  First  Church, 
Jacksonville,  III  ;  president  of  a  female  academy,  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.;  pastor  Preshyterian  Church,  Franklin ;  for 
nineteen  vears  at  Shelbvville;  and  tinallv  resided  in 
Brooklyn,"  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  March  18, 188L  See 
Norton",  I  list,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  111 

Da  sine  11,  Benjamin  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Vienna,  Mil., 
Sept.  21, 1831.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Texas 
in  1837 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852 ;  admitted  into 
the  Texas  Conference  on  trial  the  same  year;  located 
in  1807;  re-entered  the  conference  in  1869,  continuing 
in  the  itinerant  ranks  until  1880;  and  died  Jan.  14, 1882. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coherences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1882,  p.  120. 

Daahiell,  George,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Stepney,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  orders,  and  preached  in  Delaware,  in  South 
Sassafras  Parish,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  in  Chester,  and  in  St. 
Peter's,  Baltimore.  In  1816  he  set  up  an  independent 
church,  claiming  and  exercising  the  authority  to  ordain 
others.  He  died  in  New  York  city  in  April,  1852.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  See  Sprague,  A  n- 
naU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  313. 

Daahiell,  Robert  Laurenaon,  I >.i >..  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Md., 
June  25, 1825.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  "fifteen ; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1846,  and  in  1848 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference.  His  fields  of  labor 
were  West  River  Circuit,  Md„  and  Loudon,  Va.;  four 
vears  at  Union  and  Wesley  chapels,  in  Washington; 
1856  and  1857,  Eutaw  Street,  and  1858  and  1859,  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore;  1860  and  1861,  Central  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  1862  and  1863,  Trinity,  Jersey  City;  1864 
to  1866,  St.  Paul's.  Newark ;  1867,  First  Church,  Orange ; 
in  nearly  all  of  which  he  had  large  and  lasting  revivals. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College  ; 
resigned  in  1872,  and  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Jer- 
sey City  district;  but,  in  May  of  that  j'ear,  was  chosen 
missionary  secretary,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
to  the  close  of  bis'  life,  March  8,  1880.  Dr.  Dashiell 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  graces,  and  left  a 
rare  record  of  success.  His  spirit  was  free  and  genial, 
his  temperament  poetical,  his  nature  radical,  his  zeal 
outspoken,  his  friendship  lavish.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1880,  p.  88 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  v. 

Dasiua.  (1)  A  soldier,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  at  Dorostolus,  where  it  was  the  custom 
to  offer  a  human  sacrifice  to  Saturn  on  Nov.  20.  He, 
being  selected  for  the  purpose,  preferred  to  die  as  a 
Christian,  which  meant  dying  by  torture.  (2)  A  mar- 
tvr  at  Nicoraedia,  with  Zoticus,*Gaius,  and  twelve  sol- 
diers. He  is  commemorated  Oct.  21.  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ  /><"'/..  s,  v. 

Da sn ami  Dandis  (ten-named  Dandis),  among  the 
Hindu*,  are  the  primitive  members  of  the  order  of  Dan- 
dis (q.  v.),  who  refer  their  origin  to  Saukara  Ac  nary  a 
(q.  v.).  There  were  ten  classes  of  mendicants  descended 
from  this  remarkable  man,  only  three  of  whom  have  so 
far  retained  their  purity  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  called 
Saukara's  Dandis.  They  are  numerous,  especially  in 
and  about  Benares;  and  to  theae  the  chief  Vedanti  writ- 
ers belong.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Dasnami 
class,  who  have  degenerated  from  the  original  purity  of 
practice  which  distinguished  the  primitive  Dandis,  are 
still  religious  characters,  only  tb«y  have  given  up  the 
use  of  clothes,  money,  and  ornaments;  they  prepare 
their  own  food,  and  admit  members  from  any  order  of 
Hindus,  whereas  the  original  Dandis  admit  only  Brah- 
mins.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Dass,  Iahuree,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 


at  Futtehpoor,  India,  in  1826.  He  was  educated  in  the 
mission-school  there,  and,  on  a  visit  to  America,  en- 
tered Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  his  native  bind  without  graduating.  He 
continued  his  studies  with  the  English  missionaries, 
and,  in  1865,  was  licensed  by  Furruckabad  Presbytery, 
and  stationed  at  Futtehpoor,  where  he  died,  May  2, 1867. 
He  wrote  a  prize  essav  on  Female  Education  in  India. 
See  Wilson,  llist.  Presb.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  83. 

DasseL  Christian  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Harkesbuttel,  March  16, 1768. 
In  1794  he  was  teacher  at  Hanover,  in  1796  preacher 
at  Schloss-Rickliugen,  in  1800  at  Hohenboste),  and  in 
1806  first  preacher  at  Stadlhagen,  where  he  died,  in 
1826.  He  wrote:  Leber  den  YerfaU  dts  ofentlichen 
Religionscultus  in  theologischer  Hiniicht  (Neustadt, 
1818)  :— iJer  hamtovetische  Landeskalechismus  als  User 
und  Erbauungsbuch  (Hanover,  1800)  -.—Commentar  uber 
der  hannocerischer  Landeskatechismus  (iiiju'mgen,  1811). 
See  Winer,  l/andbuch  der  the<d.  Lit.  i,  496;  ii,  219; 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  264.    (R  P.) 

Daaaier,  Lazark,  a  French  preacher,  lived  about 
1685.  He  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  Sermons,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Souv. 
Biog.  Genii  ale,  a.  v. 

Daaaov,  Nicolaus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Dec  11, 1639.  At  Greifs- 
wald,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology, 
he  was  also  professor,  senior  of  the  theological  faculty, 
member  of  consistory,  and  pastor  of  St.  Mary's.  He 
died  Aug.  8,  1706,  leaving:  De  Prima  Kicolaitarum 
Hceresi: —  De  Vento  Pentecostal*  :  —  De  Glorijicatione 
Christi.  See  Moller,  Cimbi-ia  IMterata ;  Jocher,  .4  Uge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dassov.  Theodor,  a  German  theologian,  brother 
of  Nicolaus,  was  born  at  Hamburg.  He  studied  at 
Giessen  and  Wittenberg;  was  in  1678  professor  ex- 
traordinarius  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1689  pro- 
fessor ordinarius  at  the  Utter  place,  where  he  also  took 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology,  in  1699.  He  accepted 
a  call  to  Kiel,  and  died  Jan.  6, 1721,  while  general  su- 
perintendent of  Holstein  and  provost  of  Kcndsburg. 
He  wrote:  A  vis  Ungue  Sect.  Inque  Sacrific.  Oblat.  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1697) :—  De  Emphasi  Sacrarum  Vocum  ex  Yet. 
llist.  lltbr.Repet.(K\c\,  1714) :— De  Jure  Finium  ex  Pan- 
dect. Talmudic.  (Wittenberg,  1735) :—  Pe  Ritibus  Mesu- 
s<t  (ibid.  1714) :  Distidium  Pontif.  Rom.  et  llebr.  (ibid. 
1735) — Imagines  llebrtrorum  Rerum,qua  Xogtra  ^Etate 
Circumfernnt  (ibid.  1735)  :— Rabbinisnti,  Philol.  s.  A  ncil- 
lant.  (1674)  -.—IHutribt  in  Judteos  de  Resurrectione  Mor- 
tuorum  (1675): — Vota  Monastica  et  Sasirttornm  (1736): 
—Scholia  Criticorum  (1707).  See  Moller,  Cimbiia  Lit- 
terata ;  Jcicher,  Al/gemeints  Gelehrten-f^riiun,  s.  v.; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  143,  202,  604  ;  Fnrst, 
liibi  Jud.  i,  197 ;  Steiuschneider,  BMiogr.  llandbuch, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Datan,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the 
Pedes,  who  was  said  to  dispense  blessings,  prosperity, 
and  plenty,  especially  in  fruits  of  the  field. 

Dathe,  Hikronyml-8,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Feb.  4,  1067.  He 
studied  at  Giessen  and  Wittenberg;  was  in  1694  pro- 
vost and  superintendent  at  Kemberg,  in  1700  at  Anna- 
berg,  and  died,  a  doctor  of  theology,  June  14,  1707, 
leaving,  De  Sacramento  Baptismi,  de  Peccato  et  Liltero 
A  rbitiio  :  —  Orationes  de  Patientia  Ch  risti.  See  Moller, 
Cimbrui  Litterata;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrfen-I^x- 
Ucon,  s,  v.    (B  P.) 

Dathevatai.  Gregory,  an  Armenian  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  was  monk 
in  a  monastery  at  Dathcv.  After  having  studied  un- 
der the  celebrated  John  Orodnetsi,  he  taught  theology 
and  philosophy.  He  died  in  1410,  leaving  about  twenty 
works^of  which  the  best  known  is  a  Book  of  Questions, 
printed  at  Constantinople,  and  held  to  be  heretical. 
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There  was  also  another  Gregory  Dathevatsi,  who  was 
riyred  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Kurds;  and  this 
one,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Serpoa,  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Armenian  liturgy.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Hiog-  Ginirale,  q.  V. 

Dati,  Leonardo  (1),  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Florence  about  13G0.  lie  entered  the  older 
of  tli'  Dominicans,  ami  became  celebrated  fur  learning 
and  piety.  He  was  sent,  in  the  year  1400,  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance.  After  having  accomplished  diplo- 
matic missions  to  the  king  «>f  Bohemia,  in  1409,  and 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  1413,  he  was  elected  general 
of  his  order  in  1414;  and  died  in  April,  1425,  leaving 


Daiible,  G.,a  Baptist  missionary,  was  bom  in  Switz- 
erland about  1820.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  he  was  laboring  in  Dacca,  Bengal, 
when  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  baptized  at  Tezpur, 
on  the  Brahmaputra,  Assam,  Feb.  4, 1850 ;  and  appoint- 
ed a  missionary  at  Nowgong,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  He  died  March  21,  1853.  Sec  The  Missionary 
Jubilee,  p.  245.    (J.  C  S.) 

DaubuB,  CiiAttLKs,  a  French  Protestant  ecclesiastic 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Auxerre,  was  for  some  time 
minister  at  Nerac.  Among  several  productions,  he 
wrote,  L'EehelU  de  Jacob  (St.  Foy,  1626,  8vo):_ 
/,'Ebumisme  des  A f (tints  (12mo): — HeUarmin  Reforms 


several  theological  works,  the  only  ones  of  which  that  (1631.  8vo).    See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  hiog.  Genirale,*.  v. 
have  been  printed  are,  Sermtmes  d'e  Petitionibtis  (Lyons,  j     Dand,  an  Arabic  philosopher,  son  of  Xassir,  bc- 
1518,  8vo) :— Sermones  de  Flagellis  Peccatorvm  (ibid.  1  longed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Thai,  died  A.D.  770.  See 
eud.4to).    Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Hiog.  GenbaU,  s.  v.        j  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dati,  Leonardo  ( 2  ),  an  Italian  theologian,  was  Daude,  Pierre  (1),  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1408.  He  was  canon  at  Florence,  was  bom  at  Marvejols  (Lozerc),  Sept.  26,  1654.  He 
and  afterwards  secretary  to  popes  Calixtus  HI,  Pitta  II,  studied  theology  at  Puylaurens,  and  went  in  1680  to 
Paul  H,  and  Sixtus  IV.  He  was  ap|H»inled,  in  1467,  England,  where  he  completed  his  studies;  was  active 
bishop  of  Massa,  and  died  at  Home  in  1472,  leaving  in  |  for  some  time  in  the  evangelical  ministry,  and  for  twen- 
MS.  many  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Mehus  pub-  j  ty-eight  years  was  clerk  of  the  exchequer.  He  died  in 
lished  thirty-three  of  his  Letters  (Florence,  1742,  8vo).  London,  Jan.  29, 1733,  leaving  several  transitory  pieces 
Sec  Hocfcri  A'owr.  Hiog.  Giitirale,  a.  v.  \  (Amsterdam,  1730).    Sec  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Hiog.  GtniraU, 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  consecrated  about  527.  v* 
He  brought  ruin  upon  his  countrymen  by  the  part  he  )  Daude\  Pierre  (2),  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
took  in  instigating  the  revolt  of  Liguria  from  Vitiges,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Marvejols  (Lo- 
the  Gothic  king  of  Italy.  When  Milan  was  sacked  by  zere)  in  1681,  and  died  in  England,  May  11, 1754,  leav- 
the  Goths  he  tied  to  Constantinople.  In  547  he  united  ing  the  following  works,  which  were  published  anony- 
with  pope  Vigilius  in  opposing  Justinian's  condemnato-  j  mously,  Vie  de  Michtl  de  Cervantes,  Trad,  de  L'Espagmol 


ry  edict  of  the  three  articles,  by  refusing  to  sign  it ;  and 
the  two  controversialists  took  refuge  in  the  church  of 
Su  Peter,  at  Constantinople,  in  551,  from  which  the  im- 
perial troops  vainly  endeavored  to  drag  the  pope  by 
force.  A  second  refuge  was  taken  in  the  church  of  St. 
Euphemia,at  Chalcedon,  where  the  pope,  afraid  to  leave 
his  asylum,  appointed  Datius  one  of  his  representatives 
in  the  approaching  discussions.  Datius  died  about  555. 
Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Hiog.  a.  v. 

Dativa  was  a  female  martyr  in  Byzacium,  Africa, 
in  484;  commemorated  Dec.  6, "with  seven  others. 

Dativus  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians  of 

eminence : 

1.  Bishop  of  Bada?,  in  Numidia,  a  front  ier  post  towards 
the  GoHuli,  was  the  author  of  several  epistles. 

2.  Seventh  bishop  of  Limoges,  succeeded  Adelphius 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  century.  He  was  deposed 
at  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian. 

3.  A  celebrated  senator,  was  martyred  under  Diocle 


oV  J/o-yrm*  y  Siscar  (Amsterdam,  1 740,  2  vols.)  : —  Trail* 
de  la  Foi,  Truduit  du  Latin  de  Hurmt  (ibid.  1729).  Ac- 
cording to  Barbier  and  Burnet,  he  co-operated  in  the 
publication  of  the  Hibliothique  llistorique,  1733-47.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Hiog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Dauderstadt,  Chiustoi'Ii,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Naumburg  in  1580.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1605  con-rector 
at  Zcitz,  in  1608  rector,  in  1612  at  Saleck,  and  in  1617 
pastor  at  Skcuditz.  In  1625  he  went  to  Freiburg,  and 
died  in  1654.  Ho  wrote,  Apodiris  Metsia :  —  I\tssio 
Secundum  Quattuor  Fvangelistus :  —  3/editat.  Stykm 
Verborum  Chtisti  in  Cmce .  -  A  nfi-Chrutus  Orirntuliis. 
Sec  Schamelins,  Naumburgum  Literatum;  Jocher,  A 11- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-LerHon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Daughaday,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  in  1777.  He 
was  converted  young;  in  1798  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  travelled  in  Man  land, Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania until  1802,  when  he  located;  but  re-entered 


tian,  at  Carthage,  in  304.    He  and  "forty-eight  others  the  effective  ranks  in  1805,  and  labored  to  the  clo*e  of 

See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 


were  surprised  while  worshipping  at  Abitina,  and,  after 
aeverc  torture,  died — some  from  starvation.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  Feb.  1 1.  See  Smith,Z>tW.  of  Christ.  HUy. 
a.  v. 

Datta  (or  Dattatreya),  an  incarnation  of  a  por- 
tion of  Vishnu,  and  therefore  venerated  by  the  Vaiah- 
navas  (q.  v.).  He  was  also  eminent  for  his  practice  of 
the  Yoga,  and  hence  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Yogis  (q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Daubenton,  Gcillaumk.  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Auxerre  in  1648,  went  to  Spain  as  confessor  to  Philip 
V;  was  sent  lack  in  1706,  but  returned  in  1716.  He 
died  in  1723,  leaving  Oraisons  Funebres  and  a  Vie  de 
Saint  Francis  Regit.  See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Hiog.  Gene- 
rale,  8.  V. 

Daubentonne  (or  Dabentonne),  Jkasnr  (called 
also  Pieroime  l)aubenlon),a  French  female  fanatic,  bom 
in  Paris,  was  burned  there,  July  5,  1372,  for  setting  her- 
self up  as  a  prophetess  at  the  head  of  the  Turpetins  or 
"Brothers  of  the  Company  of  Poverty."  Sec  Hoefer, 
A'owr.  Hiog.  GhtiraU,  a.  v.  , 

D  Aubigne.    See  Mkrlk. 


his  life,  Oct.  12, 1810. 
encet,  1811,  p.  192. 

Daugherty,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Park,  near  Lairmount,  County  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  April  9,  1796.  He  came  to  America 
in  1819,  and  went  to  South  Hero,  Vt.  After  prepara- 
tory studies  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  and  in  St.  Allans' 
Academy,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1880,  studying  theology  with  Rev.  O.  S.  Hoyt, 
of  Hinesburg,  and  also  with  W.  Smith,  D.IX,  of  St. 
Albans.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  Jan.  18, 
1832,  and  for  some  time  labored  for  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  was  also  a  teacher  at  Frost  Village  and 
Sheflbrd, Canada;  was  installed  at  Milton,  Vt.,  Sept.  28, 
1836,  and  dismissed  July  5,  1848.  He  next  was  agent 
for  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  one  year;  then 
acting  pastor  at  Fairfax.  Vt.,  from  1849  to  1851.  Nor. 
12, 1857,  he  was  instilled  at  Johnson  ;  dismissed  March 
12,  1867.  and  remained  there  without  charge  until  his 
death,  June  10, 1878.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Daughtry,  Josiah  R,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1816;  became  superannuated  in  1845;  entered 
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ippi  Conference  in  1850;  again  became  snper- 
iii  1863;  and  died  late  in  that  year  or  early  in 
.See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  Al.  E. 
Church  South,  1854,  p.  529. 

Daull6,  Jkan,  an  eminent  French  engraver,  was 
born  at  Abbeville  in  1707,  and  settled  in  Talis,  where 
be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1742. 
He  died  there,  April  28, 1768.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  plates :  The  Magdalen ;  Diogenes  trith 
ku  Lanier*.  See  H<«fer,  Sour,  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.; 
Spooncr,  liiog.  llitt.  of  the  Fine  A  rt*,  s.  v. 

Daumer,  Geoko  Frikpkich,  a  Roman  Catholic 
convert  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  March  6, 
1800.  He  commeuced  studying  theology  at  Erlang- 
en,  where  be  belonged  to  the  so-called  pietists.  The 
lectures  of  Schelling  made  him  give  up  theology,  which 
1  at  Leipsic  for  philology.  In  1822  he  was 
at  the  Latin  school,  and  in  1827  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place.  In  1833  he  re- 
his  position,  joined  in  1H68  the  Human  Catholic 
Dec  14,  1875,  at  Wurzburg.  He 
published,  Crgeschichte  des  A/enschengeistes  (Nllmberg. 
1*27)  -.—Philosophie,  Religion  und  Alttrlhum  (1833): — 
I'tber  die  Enttpenditng  aggptischen  Eigenthums  heitn 
Annuo  der  /traeiiten  out  Egypten  (ibid.)  : — J'olemische 
Blatter,  bHre fend  Ckristenthum,  Mbelgiauorn  und  Theol- 
ogm  (ibid.  1834) : — Ziige  zu  einer  neven  Philosophie  der 
Religion  und  Rtligiontgeschichte  (ibid.  1835)  -.—Anthro- 
pologutuu  und  Kriticismus  der  Gegenwart  (ibid.  1844) : 
—Itie  Slimme  der  Wukrheit  in  den  religioten  und  con- 
,  Kampfen  der  Gegenwart  (ibid.  1846)  .—Sab- 


number  of  three  hundred,  were  collected, 
manded  to  embrace  fire-worship  or  die.  Dausas  « 
aged  his  flock,  teUing  them  that  they  would  be 
ered  from  bondage  ami  restored  to  their  countty 


hundred 


and  sixty-five  of  them  were  slain,  twenty-fire 
ed,  and  the  fate  of  the  other  ten  is  unknown. 


fiuitmtlUn  Kampfen  tier  Geoenwart  (ibid.  1845):— Sab- 
kith,  Moloch  und  Tabu  (ibid.  1839)  i-Der  Feuer-  und 
Moloehdimst  der  alien  Hebraer  (Braunschweig,  1842): 
—Me  Gfheiuutitsc  des  ehristlichen  Alterthums  (Ham- 
burg, 1*47,  2  vols.)  —IHe  Religion  des  neuen  WeUaUers 
(ibid.  1850, 3  vols.):— Meim  Conversion  Fin  Stud  See- 
Int-  und  Zeilgeschichle  (Mayence,  1859).  See  Zuchold, 
BM.  TheoL  i,  265 ;  Flint,  BibL  Jud.  i,  197  aq.;  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encgdop.  des  Sciences  RcRgieuses,  a.  V. ;  Hoe- 
fer,  ItstmX  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Daun,  Gkorok,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1772;  was  schoolmaster 
u  Aires;  licensed  to  preach  in  1778;  appointed  to 
tlx  living  at  Insch  in  1790,  and  died  Mav  21,  1821, 
i**d  seventy  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii, 
581 

Dauney,  Francis  (1\  a  Scotch  clergyman,  grad- 
uated at  MarUchal  College,  Aberdeen ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  June,  1742;  called  to  the  living  at  Lumpha- 
ntn;  ordained  iu  June,  1743;  transferred  to  Banchory - 
Trman  iu  June,  1758;  and  died  April  2,  1800,  aged 
eightv-one  vears.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sooticana,  iii,  623, 
&K,  537. 

Dauney.  Francis  (2),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 

licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1709 ;  called  to  the  living 
tt  Keithball  and  Kink- 11  in  1710;  transferred  to  Kem- 
nty  in  1719,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1746.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticuna,  iii,  685,  688. 

Daures.  Locis,  a  French  theologian,  waa  bom  at 
Milhau  (Kouergue)  in  1666.  He  became  a  Dominican, 
went  to  Paris,  and  founded  there  the  community  of 
penitence  called  St.  Valere,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Ger- 
main, with  the  object  of  gathering  together  young  girls 
«h<>  had  been  led  into  debauchery.  He  died  there,  May 
10.1728,  leaving  L'Erfise  Protestante  LUtruiU  par  File 
Heme  (Paris,  1689, 12mo>  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  a,  v. 

D'Aurolt,  Aiitiiokt.   See  Avkbolt,  Axthost. 

Dausas  was  a  martyr  in  Persia  in  361.  He  was 
one  of  the  captives  carried  away  by  Sapor  II  when  he 
b»k  Bezabde  or  Phoenicia.  Heliodorus,  the  bishop,  be- 
ing taken  ill,  consecrated  Dausas,  and  gave  him  charge 
over  all  the  captives  who  had  escaped  the  rack.  When 
they  assembled  to  wonhip,  it  waa  reported  to  the  king 
that  they  met  to  curse  him,  and  the 
XII.-Q 


Sec  Smith,  /Hot.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Dausque  (or  Dausquey;  LaL  Dausqvius),  a 
French  scholar,  waa  born  at  St.  Omer,  Dec  5, 1 566.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  bnt  left  them  in  1610,  and  became 
canon  of  Tournay.  He  died  about  1636,  leaving,  among 
other  works  Basitii,  SeJeucimsis  Episcopi,  flomilia 
(Heidelberg.  1604 ;  transl.  from  the  Greek,  with  notes) : 
— Scutum  Duplex,  etc  (Don ay,  1610):  —  Snncti  Pauli 
Sanctitudo  (Paris,  1627):— Suncti  Josephi  SanctificaHo 
extra  Uterum  (Lyons,  1671).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Daut,  Joham*  Maximilian,  a  journeyman  shoe- 
maker of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  was  one  of  those  en- 
thusiasts who  appeared  after  the  beginning  of  the  18tb 
century,  and  proclaimed  the  coming  judgment  of  God. 
At  the  divine  behest,  as  he  said,  be  wrote,  in  1710,  his 
Utile  Donne rposaune,  in  which  he  cries  the  woe  espe- 
cially over  Frankfort  and  the  Roman  empire.  Only  a 
small  number  will  be  saved  for  the  marriage-feast  of 
the  Lamb,  a  Cut  Turks,  Jews,  and  heathen  have  been 
converted.  Against  the  Lutheran  clergy  he  was  es- 
pecially severe.  Expelled  from  Frankfort,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  soon  had  a  conflict  with  Uebcrfeldt, 
against  whom  he  wrote,  calling  his  adherents  "Judas 
brethreu."  He  was  afterwards,  however,  a«ain  on  good 
terms  with  UcberfeldL  In  and  about  Ulm  he  succeed- 
ed with  his  notions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mag- 
istrate issued  an  edict  against  these  meddling  preach- 
ers, and  prohibited  the  reading  of  Daut's  writings  '» 
which  also  belonged  his  Geistliche  Betrachtungev,  pub- 
lished in  1711.  John  Frick,  a  pastor  and  professor  of 
theology,  who  waa  appointed  to  briug  him  back 
his  errors,  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  again 
ciled  him  with  the  Church.  See  Walch,  ReL  Streitig- 
keiten  in  der  lutherischen  Kirche,  ii',  794 ;  v,  1051 ;  Pfaff, 
Introductio  m  Hist.  TheoL  ii,  872;  Burger,  Exercilatio 
de  SutorHtHS  Fitnaticis  (Leipsic,  1730) ;  Fuhrmann, 
I/andbuch  der  Ret.  und  Kirchengeschichte,  s.  v. ;  Hapen- 
bach,  in  Herzog's  Real-EnrykUtp.  a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUge- 
tneines  GeUhrten-Uxikon,  a.  y.    (B.  P.) 

Davdna,  an  early  Chahuean  goddess,  the  wife  of 
Ilea,  and  the  mother  of  Marduk.  She  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  earth  in  a  female  form,  as  Hea 
was  the  god  of  the  waters.  Her  analogue  was  the 
Phoenician  goddess  Bohu. 

Davenport,  Addington,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  graduated  from  Harvard  Collego 
in  1719,  and  went  to  England  for  ordination.  For  a 
while  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Scituate,  Mass.; 
he  became  assistant  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
April  15,  1737;  and  in  May,  1740,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  the  same  citv.  He  died  there,  Sept.  8, 1746. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  122. 

Da  v  capo  it,  Ben  jam  in.  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bournehcath,  Bromsgrovc,  in  1826. 
He  was  converted  at  seventeen;  joined  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Holy  Cross,  and  began  to  preach  at  Catahill 
and  Stony  Stratford.  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Brington, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1854,  and  died  July  30, 1857.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  Band-book,  1868,  p.  49.  * 

Davenport,  Ebenezer.  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, graduated  from  Princeton  College,  was  settled  over 
the  First  Church  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1767,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death  in  1778. 

Davenport,  James,  an  eccentric  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1716.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
In  1738  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  gave  Maidenhead 
and  Hopewell  leave  to  call  him,  but  he  preferred  to  set- 
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tie  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  and  was  ordained  by  a  council, 
Oct.  2G,  1788.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
in  preaching  exhausted  himself,  exhibiting  strange 
contortions  of  face,  and  a  strange,  singing  tone,  which 
was  imitated  by  many  Baptists  of  the  South.  White- 
tkJd,  who  met  him  in  1740,  styles  him  "one  of  the 
ministers  whom  God  had  sent  out,  a  sweet,  realoua 
soul"  Davenport  had  considerable  success  in  South- 
old,  and  was  the  means  of  a  great  revival  in  Baidting- 
ridge,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached  for  a  season.  He  vis- 
ited Connecticut  in  1741.  At  Stonington,  one  hundred 
[KTtions  were  converted  by  his  first  sermon.  Twenty  of 
the  Niantic  Indians  were  converted  under  his  preaching 
at  East  Lyme,  and  many  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  also. 
At  New  Haven  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  pastor. 
He  was  afterwards  arrested  at  Ripton  for  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings and  carried  to  Hartford,  where  he  sang  all 
night  in  prison.  The  grand  jury  presented  him  as  a  de- 
famer  of  the  ministry;  he  was  treated  as  insane, and 
carried  to  his  home.  In  March,  1743,  he  went  to  New 
London  and  organized  a  separate  church,  his  followers 
making  a  bonfire  of  religious  books  and  fine  clothing. 
After  a  severe  illness,  his  mind  underwent  a  change ;  he 
bewailed  his  errors,  and  in  July,  1744,  made  ample  re- 
traction. In  1746  he  became  a  member  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery.  Having  recovered  his  health, 
he  spent  two  months,  in  1760,  in  Virginia,  and  also  la- 
bored with  some  success  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.  He  was 
called  to  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  and  was  installed 
Oct.  27, 1754.  As  moderator  of  the  synod  of  New  York 
lie  preached  the  opening  sermon,  which  was  printed 
with  the  title  The  Faithful  Minuter  Encouraged.  He 
remained  pastor  for  three  years,  but  his  labors  were  not 
«reatly  blessed.  Many  of  the  extravagances  charged 
against  him  were  untrue,  coming  from  scoffers  and 
worldly  men.  Davenport  died  in  1757,  and  was  buried 
in  the"  New -Light  gravevard,  near  Pennington,  N.  J. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Davenport,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  June  4,  1775, 
and  served  the  congregation  in  Southold,  L.  L,  for  two 
years.  On  Aug.  12,  1795,  he  was  settled  at  Deerfield, 
N.  J.,  but  resigned  in  1805.  He  died  July  13,  1821. 
See  Alexander,  Princeton  College  in  the  18th  Century. 

Davenport,  Robert  Dunlevy,  a  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  March  25, 1809. 
He  studied  at  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  ;  was  or- 
dained at  Richmond  in  August,  1835 ;  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  missionary  to  labor  among  tbe  Siamese 
in  September  following,  and  arrived  in  Bangkok  in  July, 
1836.  Being  a  practical  printer,  he  took  with  him  a 
press,  types  in  Chinese  and  Siamese,  and  a  lithographic 
press,  and  was  the  means  of  doing  great  good,  by  the 
publication  of  religious  literature  for  the  people  for 
whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  laboring.  At  the  end 
of  about  nine  years'  service  he  returned  to  America  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  \*.t  Nov. 
24,1848.  (J.C.S.) 

Davenport,  Silas  D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector,  in  1857,  in  Wadesborough,  N.  C, 
whence  he  removed  t<>  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  1861, 
and  subsequently,  in  1865,  performed  missionary  work 
at  Waco.  In  1866  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
in  Marshall,  whence  he  removed  to  Dallas  in  1868, 
ait  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  and  there  remained 
unt il  his  death,  Jau.  1,  1877.  See  Prot.  Epitc.  A  Imanac, 
1878,  p.  168. 

Daveyro,  PaJCTALBOW,  a  Portuguese  monk,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  He  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  of  which 
he  published  an  account,  under  the  title,  Itinerarin  de 
Terra  Sancta  (L'mbon,  1 593).  Diego  Tavarcs  published 
of  it  a  much  more  enlarged  edition  (ibid.  1683>  Sec 
Hoefer,  A'wwr.  Iiiog.  Giairatf,  s.  v. 

David.    Among  the  Egyptians,  an  archimandrite, 


or  any  head  of  a  monastery,  of  whatever  rank,  was  called 
David;  so  that,  when  a  monastic  head  gave  letters  of 
commendation  to  any  one,  he  subscribed  himself  as 
"David  illiua  loci"  (Gratian,  De  Forma/is,  quoted  by 
Ducange).    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

David,  a  frequent  name  in  early  Christian  history. 
See  also  Darius. 

1.  One  of  the  four  luminaries  of  the  Barbeliot  system. 
Sec  Dadk*. 

2.  A  bishop  of  the  5th  century.  About  440  he  car- 
ried a  letter  from  Leo  the  Great  to  the  bishop  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  is  praised  by  the  pope. 

3.  A  deacon,  and  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Edeasa, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  presbyters 
against  Ibas  before  Photiua  of  Tyre.  His  testimony 
was  rejected  by  the  judges. 

4.  This  is  a  common  form  of  the  Irish  Dabi,  Mobi, 
etc  The  most  famous  of  the  name  was  David,  called 
sometimes  "  Legate  of  all  Ireland,"  who  succeeded  St. 
Dubhthach  as  bishop  of  Armagh  in  548.  He  died  in 
550. 

5.  A  martyr,  together  with  three  boys,  is  commemo- 
rated June  25. 

6.  Of  Thessalonica,  is  commemorated  June  26. 

7.  King  of  Ethiopia,  commemorated  Sept.  7. 

8.  King  of  the  Jews,  commemorated  variously  :  Sept. 
30  (Cal.  A  men.) ;  Dec  19  (Cal.  Ethktp.) ;  Dec  29  {Mart, 
Rom.  Vet.). 

9.  Commemorated  with  Constantine,  Oct  2. 

David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  chamberlain  to  the 
king,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  on 
St.  Vincent's  day,  Jan.  22,  1233,  by  William,  Gilbert, 
and  Clement,  bishops  of  Glasgow,  Caithness,  and  Dum- 
blane.  In  1242  he  held  a  provincial  council  at  Perth ; 
and  in  1249  performed  the  ceremony  of  anointing  king 
Alexander  HI,  at  Scone  He  died  at  Northampton  in 
1253.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  16. 

David,  another  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  1330  and  1350.  See  Keith,  ScottisA  Bishops, 
p.  287. 

David,  a  Carmelite  of  the  15lh  century,  was  bom  in 
Cherbury,  Shropshire.  Leland  says  he  was  TheoUtgiet 
copritione  clarus.  Going  over  to  Ireland  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Dromore  (1427-29).  He  wrote  some  books, 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Bale  (De  Scriptoribms 
Brit.)  nor  by  sir  James  Ware  (De  ScriptorUms  tliberni- 
cis),  so  they  were  few  or  obscure.  Upturning  to  Eng- 
land, he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Carmelite  monas- 
tery at  Ludlow  in  1420.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  64. 

David  Almabskb,  a  Jew  of  Moravia,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  professed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  He  pretended  to  make  himself  invisible  at 
pleasure;  and  the  ignorant  Jews  submitted  to  his  call 
and  followed  him  in  masses.  The  governor  (who  was 
alarmed  by  the  agitation)  promised  him  pardon  if  he 
would  surrender  himself  to  his  hands.  David  did  so 
with  confidence,  and  was  put  in  prison.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  the  Jews,  being  threatened  with  severe 
fines,  delivered  up  David,  who  this  time  no  more  es- 
caped cither  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
See  Hoefer,  Aomt,  Btog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

David  Autui  (Alroy  or  el-Roi,  i.  e.  "the  seeing;" 
also  called  Menahem  ben-Stdomoti)  is  known  in  Jewish 
history  as  one  of  the  false  Messiahs  who  arose  from  time 
to  time.  About  the  year  1160  he  appeared  among  the 
Persian  Jews,  and  proclaimed  himself  as  sent  from  God 
to  free  the  Jews  from  the  Mohammedans  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  Jerusalem.  David  brought  trouble  upon 
his  countrymen,  and  his  timely  death — his  father-in- 
law  had  invited  David  to  a  supper,  and  while  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  the  latter  Mas  beheaded— stopped  the 
persecution  of  the  sultan  against  the  Jews.  Dinraelt 
has  taken  this  historical  event  as  the  plot  of  his  .if,.... 
Sec  Lent,  De  Judaorum  Pseudomtssiis  (2d  ed.  Herbwu, 
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1697),  p.  52  sq. ;  Griits  Geschichte  drr  Juden,  vi,  291  sq. ; 
Kuhling,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen-I^xikon,  s.  v.; 
lloefer,  Avar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 


David  bex-Arje  Low.   See  Lida,  David 

David  ben-Gedaija  UmJachja.  See  Ibx-Jaciua, 
David. 

David  bes-Isaac  de  Pomis.  Sec  Pomis  David  de. 

David  bes-Jehcda  {Leon).    See  Messek,  Leon. 

David  Gass.   See  Gass,  David. 

David  ha-Kohex  de  Lara.    See  Lara,  David  de. 

David  Oppkxhkim.    See  Oppenheim,  David. 

David  Provexzauc    See  Picovenzale,  David. 

David  K mum  ais<>  called  David  J.iimh  in »,  a  fanat- 
ical Jew,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  said  that  he  frequent- 
ly remained  without  food  for  sixty  days;  professed  to 
come  from  the  east  of  Tartar}' ;  and  announced  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  fur  the  year  1500.  Accordingly,  in 
1499,  he  pretended  to  have  received  a  divine  command 
to  lead  the  Jews  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers;  and 
when  some  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  Da- 
vid waa  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  that  God  was 
displeased  with  their  sins,  and  had  therefore  retarded 
the  accomplishment  of  his  promise.  Pope  Clement  VII, 
who  favored  the  Israelites,  honored  David  with  much 
distinction.  David  went  to  Lisbon,  and  there  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  back  to  Judaism  Solomon  Molcho,  who 
had  become  a  Christian,  and  who  occupied  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Solomon  waa  both 
an  orator  and  a  scribe,  and  thus  afforded  great  help  to  Da- 
vid. The  two  together  happened  to  be  present  at  Man- 
tua when  Charles  V  passed  through  the  city.  Solomon 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  ask  the  emperor  for  an  audi- 
ence, hoping  to  convert  him  to  Judaism;  but  the  only 
result  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  mount  the  funeral 
pile.  David  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  His  death 
did  not  undeceive  the  Jews,  who  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  he  returned  every  week  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was 
in  Italy.    See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generate^  s.  v. 

David,  Charles,  a  French  engraver,  was  born  in 
Paris  about  1600.  The  following  are  some  of  his  best 
prints  :  Christ  Shown  to  the  People  by  Pilate;  The  Vir- 
gin and  Infant,  with  A  ngels ;  The  Virgin,  with  St.  Ber- 
nard. Sec  Biog.  UnicerseUe,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  v. 

David,  Claude,  a  French  Benedictine  of  the  soci- 
ety of  St,  Maur,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1644,  and  died 
Nov.  6, 1705.  He  composed  several  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  scholarship,  one  only  of  which  has 
been  printed:  Dissertation  sur  Saint  Denys  I'Ariopa- 
gite.    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  a,  v. 

David,  Francois  Anne,  a  French  engraver  and 
editor,  waa  born  in  Paris  in  1741 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Le  Has ; 
and  died  in  his  native  city,  April  2, 1824.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  his  principal  religious  works:  Adam  and 
Fee  in  Paradise;  David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath.  He 
also  published  many  volumes,  including  an  illustrated 
Bible.  See  Hoefer,  A'ovr.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. ;  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a,  v. 

David.  Jacques,  a  French  poet  and  theologian, 
who  was  born  atAnnecy,and  lived  about  1586,  was  judge 
at  Velav,  and  left  flistoria  Dedicationis  Ecdesia  Podii 
A  nidenns  in  Vallacia,  etc.  (Avignon,  1516) ;  three  royal 
songs,  four  ballads  and  ten  roundelays  in  praise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  an  orison  (Lyons,  1536).  See  Hoe- 
fer, A'ovr.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

David,  Jean  (1),  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born 
at  Court rai  in  1546.  He  was  pastor  of  St.  Martin's 
at  Courtrai ;  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1581 ;  was  successive- 
ly rector  of  the  colleges  of  Courtrai,  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and  died  at  Antwerp,  Aug.  9,  1613.  His  numerous  as- 
cetic works  are  written  in  Latin  and  Flemish,  including 


Veddicus  Christianas  (Antwerp,  1601) :— Extincturium 
Famosa  Fads  HolLmdur.  (ibid.  1602) : — Alrearium  Ro- 
mano: Ecdesia  (ibid.): — Arcanum  //atreticvm  (ibid.): 
— lAtbyrinthum  Hareticorum  (ibid.  1605): — Occasionis 
Arrepta  ac  Xegtecta  Typus  (ibid,  eod.) :— Paradisus 
Sponsiac  Sponsa  (ibid.  1607) :— and  many  others.  See 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  CMrale,  s  v. 

David,  Jean  (2),  a  French  canon,  was  bom  at 
Carcassonne,  and  flourished  about  1672.  He  was  com- 
mendatory of  the  abbey  of  the  Bons-Hommes  near  An- 
gers and  was  sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  by  Louis  XIV, 
where  he  died.  His  principal  works  are,  Du  Jugement 
Canonique  des  Evequrs  (Paris,  1671)  :—Riponse  aux  Re- 
marques  de  M.  de  iAtunoy  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Hoefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

David,  Jerome,  a  French  engraver,  brother  of 
Charles,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1608.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  his  principal  works :  A  dam  and  Ere  Driv- 
en from  Paradise  ;  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  St. 
Francis  of  Paula.  He  etched  forty-two  plates  from  the 
designs  of  MonUno,  of  churches  tombs  and  altars  at 
Rome.  See  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. ;  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Bisi,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s  v. 

David,  John  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  born  near  Nantes  France,  in  1760.  He  was  made 
a  priest  of  St.  Sulpice  in  1784;  came  to  America  with 
Flaget  and  Badin  in  1792  as  missionary  in  Maryland; 
in  Kentucky  in  1811  sq. ;  was  bishop  of  Mauricastro  in 
partibus  and  coadjutor  of  Bardstown  in  1819 ;  and  died 
June  12,  1841.  See  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Chutxh  in  the  U.  S.  p.  70, 125. 

David,  Lodovico  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Lugano  in  1648,  and  studied  under  Cava- 
liere  Cairo  and  Ercole  Procaccini  at  Milan.  He  became 
a  painter  of  eminence,  and  executed  many  works  for 
the  churches  and  convents  nt  Milan  and  Venice.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Silvestro,  in  Venice,  is  a  Nativity  by 
this  artist,  which  is  especially  commended.  He  died 
about  1780.  See  Hoefer,  Sou  v.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  >•/.«,  a.  v. 

David,  Nicolas  Joseph,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  near  Bayeux.  He  waa  professor  in  the  col- 
lege of  Montaigu  and  canon  of  St.  Marcel,  and  died 
at  Paris  Aug.  6, 1784,  leaving  Refutation  du  Syst'eme  <f  un 
Philosophe  Cartisien  (Paris  1729).  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

David  ge,  James  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Motcomb,  Dorsetshire,  Oct.  14,  1803,  of  Wes- 
leyan  parents,  and  was  blind  from  his  birth.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  in  the  blind  asylum  at 
Bristol  to  learn  the  trade  of  basket-making.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  village,  he  awakened  much  interest 
as  "The  Blind  Preacher."  Being  also  a  musician  and 
poet,  he  composed  his  own  hymns  and  tunes  after  sing- 
ing which,  his  preaching  was  especially  attractive  to 
his  hearers.  Having  become  a  Baptist,  he  was  or- 
dained at  Iwerne  Minster,  July  25, 1833,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  Jan.  6,  1872.  See  (Lond.)  Ba[>- 
tist  Hand-book,  1873,  p.  255.    (J.  C  &) 

Davidi,  FitAXciact's,  a  German  Socinian,  was  born 
in  Transylvania  about  1510.  At  first  a  zealous  Romanist, 
he  became  a  Protestant,  and  defended  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines against  the  Zwiuglians.  He  soon  joined  the  lat- 
ter, and  finally  became  a  Socinian,  through  the  influence 
of  Gcorg  Blnndrata,  who  also  succeeded  in  causing  the 
removal  of  the  Lutheran  court-preacher,  Dionysius  Ale- 
si  us,  and  putting  Davidi  in  his  place.  Davidi's  influence 
over  prince  Sigismund  was  so  great  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Transylvania.  When  the 
synod  at  Torda  was  held,  in  1568,  Davidi  opeuly  de- 
clared that  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing  but  a  man,  with- 
out any  claim  to  adoration.  Being  accused  of  intrigues 
against  the  state,  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  at  Detva,  where  he  died,  June  6,  1579. 
Some  of  his  published  writings  are  found  in  the  Bibli- 
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otheca  Fratrum  Polonorunu  See  Jbcber,  Allgemeines 
GeUhrten-Urikon,  a.  v. ;  Lichtenberger,  EiicychpidU  des 
Sciences  ReligUuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Davids,  Arthur  Lumlky.  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
born  iu  London  in  1811,  and  died  July  17,  1832.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty,  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "  Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Hebrew  Lit- 
erature,'' on  The  Philosophy  of  the  Jews,  replete  with 
deep  learning  and  profound  research,  and  published  in 
1833.  He  also  wrote  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Lan- 
guage, with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  Eastern  Nations  (London,  1832),  a 
work  which  called  forth  the  most  unqualified  praise  from 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  subject.  See  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  202.    (U.  P.) 

Davidson  (occasionally  written  Davidsons  or 
Davidsoune),  the  family  name  of  a  large  number  of 
Scotch  clergymen: 

1.  Adam,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University,  June 
28, 1697 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Dec.  7. 1698 ;  called  to 
the  living  at  Esste-with-Nevay,  Aug.  27, 1701 ;  ordained 
Dec.  30,  1702,  and  died  Oct.*  24,  1720,  aged  fortv-one 
years.    See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  iii,  747. 

2.  Alexander  (l),was  licensed  to  preach  in  1740; 
called  to  the  living  at  Traquair;  ordained  in  1744;  and 
diet!  July  20, 1759.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  258. 

3.  Alexander  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1758 ; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Stenton  in  1766;  ordaiued  in 
February,  1767;  and  died  Jan.  24, 1801,  aged  seventy 
years.    Sec  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticttna,  i,  384. 

4.  Alexander  (3),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802 ; 
ited  to  the  living  of  Gargunnock  in  1809 ;  or- 

in  1810 ;  transferred  to  Slamannan  in  August, 
1826;  and  diet!  OcL  29,  1855,  leaving  a  son,  Thomas, 
in  the  ministry.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  201; 
ii,  705. 

5.  Alexander  (4),  a  native  of  Dyke,  graduated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  iu  1826 ;  became  teacher  in 
the  family  of  Irvine  of  Schivas ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1831;  elected  to  the  living  at  Northesk  iu  1838;  or- 
dained in  1839 ;  resigned  in  1843 ;  and  died  April  5, 1858, 
aged  fifty-three  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles,  Scoticana,  i, 
288. 

6.  Alexander  Dtce,  D.D.,  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  James  Hlaikie,  provost  of  Aberdeen ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  March  81,  1830;  presented  by  the  town  council 
to  the  living  of  the  South  Church  in  June.  1882,  and 
ordained  in  August;  transferred  to  the  West  Church, 
April  14, 1836,  and  joined  the  Free  Secession  June  15, 
1843.  He  published  four  Sermons  (Aberdeen,  1836- 
1848)  -.—The  Position  and  Duties  of  Christ's  Chmxh 
(ibid.  1844) : — Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Edin- 
burgh, 1859).    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  465, 479. 

7.  Archibald,  D.D.,  son  of  the  minister  at  Craw- 
fordjohn,  was  presented  to  the  living  at  the  second 
charge,  Paisley,  and  ordained  Sept.  7,  1758;  transferred 
to  Inchinnan  Sept.  80,  1761  ;  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but  resigned  in  October, 
1786,  and  died  July  7,  1803.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
can<E,ii,20l,22l. 

8.  David  (1),  D.D.,  native  of  Fowlis- Wester,  was 
baptized  in  February,  1750;  licensed  to  preach  iu  Au- 
gust, 1773;  ordained  Jan.  2, 1776;  became  assistant  to  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  of  Monzie ;  was  presented  to  the  living 
at  Kippen  in  May,  1776 ;  transferred  to  Dundee  in  July, 
1782 ;  and  died  Dec  22,  1825,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  731 ;  iii,  69-1. 

9.  David  (2),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  February, 
1792 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Cumbernauld,  and 
ordaiued,  SepL  17,  1801  ;  and  died  April  11,  1814,  aged 
forty-seven  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sctiticana,  ii,  63. 

10.  David  (3),  son  of  the  minister  at  Dundee,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Edinburgh  University;  was  licensed  to 

July  31,  1822;  unanimously  elected  the  first 
r  of  the  church  of  Broughty  Ferry,  Oct.  25,  and 
ordained  Dec.  13, 1827  ;  joined  the  Free  Secession,  Aug. 


22, 1843,  and  died  three  days  afterwards,  aged  forty -one 
years.  He  published  a  Sermon  (1830).  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cles. Scoticana,  iii,  726. 

11.  Duncan,  was  promoted  from  being  regent  in 
Aberdeen  University,  and  presented  by  the  king,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1574,  to  the  "living  at  Ratben,  aa  the  tint  min- 
ister; in  1593  Lonmay  was  under  his  care.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  assembly  in  August,  1597,  and  continued 
in  1601.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  637. 

12.  Elliot  William,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1788;  appointed  by  the  king  assistant  and  successor  to 
hia  father,  Isaac,  in  September,  1789,  and  died  Aug.  21, 
1846,  aged  eighty  years.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana, 
i,  746. 

13.  George  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1658;  was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Rer- 
rick  iu  1664;  transferred  to  Anwoth  in  1666, and  to  Whit- 
some  in  1668;  continued  in  October,  1684;  and  died  be- 
fore Feb.  5, 1686.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  450, 
698,  721. 

14.  George  (2),  graduated  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, March  81,  1809 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  22, 
1814;  ordained  in  March,  1819,  as  missionary  at  Herri e- 
dale;  presented  Feb.  22,  and  admitted  June  15,  1820.  to 
the  living  at  Latheron ;  and  joined  the  Free  Secession, 
March  24,  1848.  He  published  A  n  A  ccount  of  the  Par- 
ish.   See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana.  iii,  364. 

15.  George  Ramsay,  was  licensed  to  preach  June 
25,  1828;  presented  by  the  earl  of  Kintore,  in  March, 
1828,  to  the  living  at  Drumblade.and  ordained  May  8; 
translated  to  lady  Glenorchy's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Julv 
14, 1842 ;  joined  the  Free  Secession,  June  28, 1843.  He 
published,  Privilege  and  Duty ;  a  Pastoral  A  ddrtss  to 
Lady  Glenorchy's  Congregation  (Edinburgh,  1845):— 
Britain's  Past  Policy,  Penitence,  and  Pledge,  a  sermon 
(ibid.  1857)  .  —  An  A  ccount  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  653. 

16.  Henrt,  was  bom  at  Eckford  in  1687;  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University  in  1705;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  March,  1712:  and  ordaiued  minister  at  Gala- 
shiels in  December,  1714.  He  was  one  of  twelve  min- 
isters who  petitioned  the  General  Assembly,  in  1721, 
against  the  Marrow  of  Modem  fHcinity,  for  which  tbey 
were  acoffingly  called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  About 
1735  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Independents,  but 
retained  his  living  till  his  death,  Oct.  24, 1756.  He 
published  three  Sermons;  and  Letters  to  Christian 
Friends  (Edinburgh,  1811).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cana,  i,  550. 

17.  Hugh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  March,  1799; 
appointed  schoolmaster  at  May  bole  in  1811;  present- 
ed in  January,  and  ordained  April  24, 1817,  minister  at 
Eaglesham  ;  and  died  April  27,  1829,  aged  fifty-six 
years.    See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  65. 

18.  Isaac,  D.D.,  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  RatclifTe  Highway,  London,  graduated  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1775;  was  admitted  minister  at 
Sorbie  the  same  vcar ;  transferred  to  Whithorn  in  1794 ; 
and  died  Dec.  26, 1810.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i, 
745,  749. 

19.  James,  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews in  March,  1580;  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wigton  in  1590,  and  Kirkmadryne  in  1596;  transferred 
to  Whithorn  about  1599;  continued  in  1606,  and  adhered 
with  forty-one  others  to  the  protestation  against  the  in- 
troduction of  episcopacy.  He  died  before  April  17, 16 1 7. 
Sec  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  729,  746. 

20.  John  (I),  was  appointed  the  second  Protestant 
minister  at  Hamilton  in  1567,  and  bad  charge,  also,  of 
Dawserff,  Dalyell,  Cambuanethan,  and  Hlantyre,  in 
1574 ;  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1581 ;  appoint- 
ed by  the  secret  council,  in  March,  1589,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  continued  in  1596.  See  Fasti  EccUs.  Sco- 
ticana, ii,  257. 

21.  John  (2),  graduated  at  the  University  of  Sl 
Audrews;  was  settled  at  Liberton  in  1579,  and  was  a 
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commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1581.  ITe 
wrote  a  poetical  tract  against  the  regent,  .lames,  earl 
of  Morton,  in  1579,  and  wept  when  the  earl  forgave  him ; 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  168*2  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  and  was  "nothing  a ff rayed,"  but 
was  threatened  with  a  violent  death,  so  was  guarded  to 
the  kirk  for  ten  Sundays.  In  1583  he  boldly  admon- 
ished the  king  "to  forbear  his  often  swearing,"  and 
the  same  year  bad  to  advise  him  uto  beware  of  inno- 
vations in  the  court."  He  fled  to  England  in  April, 
1584,  to  escape  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  He  refused  in 
1588  to  be  again  settled  at  Liberton,  but  was  appointed 
to  8l  Giles's  parish  church,  Edinburgh,  in  1689;  was 
moderator  of  the  synod  and  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  year;  appointed  to  the  second  charge,  Holyrood 
bouse,  in  1590  ;  was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  1691 ; 
preached  in  the  New  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  1592 ,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Prestonpans  in  1595;  presented  to  the  vicar- 
aye  in  1597 ;  appointed  by  the  assembly  a  visitor  of  five 
presbyteries;  and  died  before  Sept.  5,  1604,  aged  about 
tifty-aix  years.  He  built  the  kirk  and  manse  at  bis  own 
expense;  and  left  all  his  property  to  support  the  school 
which  he  founded,  "for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  instructing  the  youth  in  virtue  and  learning." 
He  published,  Dialogue  Bettcixt  a  Clerk  and  a  Courtier 
(1573) :— .4n<  Bre\f  Commendation  of  Vprightne*  (4to, 
e»>il.) :  —D.  Bancrofts  Rashness  in  Rayling  against  the 
Church  (1590):— Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Hubert  Campbell  and  hi*  Wife  (1595):  —  Some  Uelpi 
for  Young  Scholars  in  Christianity  (1602) :— Discovery 
of  the  Unnatural  and  Traitorous  Conspiracy  of  Scot- 
tish Papists  (1593): — Apologie,  and  several  Letters: — 
Short  Form  of  Morning  and  Keening  Prayer.  See  Fas- 
ti Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  7, 87, 114,  349. 

22.  JoirN  (3),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews in  1582;  was  appointed  the  second  Protestant  min- 
ister at  Comrie  in  1588;  removed  to  Muthill  in  1589; 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1590,  and  one 
of  forty-two  ministers  who  signed  a  protest  to  parlia- 
ment against  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  in  1606 ; 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  in  1590;  and  died  April  7, 
1607,  aged  about  forty- five  years.  See  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana-,  ii,  752,  779. 

2  3.  John  (4),  graduated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1628;  was  presented  to  the  living  of  South- 
dean  in  July,  1635.  Refusing  to  conform  to  Episcopa- 
cv,  was  confined  to  his  parish  in  1662 ;  and  was  deposed 
in  Julv,  1666,  for  fornication.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoti- 
,  i,  512. 

24.  Joux  (5),  son  of  the  minister  at  Crawford-john, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1743;  called  in  Jan- 
nary,  and  ordained  3Iay  7,  1745,  minister  at  Old  Kil- 
patrick ;  and  died  May  19, 1793.  He  published  An  Ac- 
count  of  the  Parish.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana;,  ii,  362. 

25.  Patrick  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1587;  was  appointed  minister  at  Aucbterarder 
in  151*1,  having  also  Monyvaird  in  charge  in  1593 ;  pre- 
sented by  James  VI  to  the  living  at  Muckart  in  1594; 
and  continued  in  April,  1620.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
<ww,  ii,  746,  776. 

26.  Patrick  (2),  D.D.,  a  native  of  Scotstown,  be- 
came schoolmaster  of  Keith-hall;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  April,  1771 ;  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Robert  Farqu- 
baraon,  minister  of  Chapel  Garioch ;  was  presented  to 
the  living  at  Keronay,  and  ordained  June  19,  1776; 
transferred  to  Kayne  in  February,  1778,  and  died  May 
21,  1819,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  published  An 
A  rcount  of  the  Parish.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii, 


27.  Patrick  (3),  youngest  son  of  William,  minister 
at  Inverury,  graduated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
April  1,1806;  became  schoolmaster  of  Kintore ;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  July,  1814 ;  presented  to  the  living 
at  Insch  in  1821 ;  ordained  May  8, 1822;  and  died  Nov. 
17.  1858.  aged  sixty-eight  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
iii, 


28.  Robkrt  (1),  graduated  at  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty in  July,  1628 ;  waa  a  member  of  the  commission  of 
assembly  in  1647;  and  died  in  November,  1657,  aged 
about  fifty  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  883. 

29.  Rohkrt  (2),  waa  licensed  to  preach  in  February, 
1708;  became  chaplain  to  lady  Blantyre;  waa  called 
to  the  living  at  Crawford-john  in  December,  1712;  or- 
dained in  November,  1713 ;  and  died  Jan.  7, 1749,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Archibald  and 
John,  in  the  ministry.  See  Fasti  Ecdes,  Scoticana,  ii, 
322. 

30.  Thomas  (1),  studied  theology  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Scotch  Presby- 
tery at  London,  Dec.  12, 1700 ;  received  by  the  Presby- 
tery at  Edinburgh,  1702,  elected  sole  lecturer  in  the 
Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  11,  1706;  commis- 
sioned chaplain  by  queen  Anne  at  Stirling  castle,  and 
ordained  Oct.  18, 1709 ;  promoted  to  Whitekirk  in  1713 ; 
transferred  to  Dundee,  Jan.  6,  1732;  and  died  Nov.  27, 
1760,  aged  eighty-two  years.  His  son  Hugh  became 
rector  of  Kirkby,  in  Yorkshire;  and  his  son  Thomas 
Randall  was  minister  at  Inchture,  then  at  Stirling.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  J,  886 ;  ii,  685 ;  iii,  689. 

31.  Thomas  (2),  studied  at  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen and  Glasgow ;  became  schoolmaster  at  Dorcs  in 
1829;  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  minister  at 
Kilmalie,  April  4,  1826;  made  missionary  at  Tarbert, 
April  16, 1829;  presented  to  Salen  in  December,  1835; 
joined  the  Free  Secession,  May  24, 1848.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
des. Scoticana,  iii,  1 13, 1 14. 

32.  William  (1),  graduated  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1695;  was  appointed  to  the  living  at 
Keay  in  1601 ;  transferred  to  Farr  before  1607 ;  and  con- 
tinued in  1608.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  iii,  850, 
366. 

33.  William  (2),  graduated  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1603;  was  an  expectant  in  the  synod  in 
1611 ;  admitted  to  the  living  of  Auchindoir  and  Kearn 
before  November,  1633 ;  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1689;  and  continued  April  16, 1667.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  648. 

34.  William  (3),  a  native  of  Kintore,  was  minister 
at  Rat  hen  in  1608;  present  at  the  Aberdeen  Assembly 
in  July,  1605,  contrary  to  the  king's  order;  confessed 
his  error  to  the  privy  council  in  October,  and  was  ad- 
monished and  returned  to  his  charge.  He  waa  admit- 
ted a  burgess  aud  guild-brother  of  Aberdeen,  Aug.  1, 
1620;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  asaemblv, 
1645;  and  died  in  1657.  See  FasH  Eccles.  Scoticana, 
iii,  638. 

35.  William  (4),  had  been  a  minister  in  Ireland  who 
fled  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  1641.  After  a  stay 
in  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  he  was  invited 
to  the  living  at  Canisbay  in  1652,  and  admitted  Feb.  17, 
1655;  transferred  to  liirsay  Oct.  18, 1666;  lost  his  sight 
May  25, 1673,  and  died  after  Sept.  9, 1690.  See  Fasti 
Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  858,  393. 

36.  William  (5),  graduated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  July  12,  1660;  and  was  admitted  to  the  liv- 
ing at  Killearnan,  Feb.  25, 1669.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticana, iii,  281. 

37.  William  (6),  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  became 
schoolmaster  of  Navar;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug. 
19, 1741 ;  called  to  the  living  at  Lethnotand  Navar.  and 
ordained  Sept,  25, 1746;  and  died  March  12, 1775,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  iii, 
838. 

38.  William  (7),  graduated  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, April  23,  1751 ;  became  schoolmaster  at  Inverury 
in  June,  1751;  was  licensed  to  preach  Feb.  14,  1759; 
ordained  assistant  minister,  and  successor  at  Inverury, 
Sept.  6,  1767  ;  and  died  Jan.  19,  1799,  aged  sixty-eight 
years.  He  left  two  sons  in  the  ministry,  William  and 
Patrick.    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  iii,  683. 

39.  William  (8),  was  ordained  in  October,  1762, 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  Ca«rtlogarth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne;  presented  in  January,  and  admit- 
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ted  in  May,  1801,  to  the  living  at  Monlington ;  and  died 
June  24, 1804,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  See  Fasti  Ec- 
cl<s.  Scoticana,  i,445. 

Davidson,  Adoniram  Judson.  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  baptized  in  1858;  licensed  to  preach  in  1873; 
matriculated  at  Acadia  College  in  1872;  preached  for 
a  while  in  1878  at  Isaacs  Harbor,  and  in  1874  undertook 
a  mission  to  Katonville,  N.  S.,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Portaupique,  Jan.  14,  1876,  aged  thirty- three  years. 
See  Baptist  Year-book  of  S.  &,  A".  Bn  and  P.  E.  I., 
1876,  p.  86. 

Davidson,  Alexander,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  entered  the  ministry  iu  1867;  became  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Kewburgh,  N.  Y., 
but  served  only  a  short  time,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1870. 
See  Prof.  Ejtisc Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Davidson,  Asbury,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Tenuessee  in 
1810.  lie  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference 
in  1831 ;  served  as  presiding  elder  in  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference during  1842  and  1844 ;  was  transferred  to  the 
Mississippi  Conference  in  1845 ;  located  and  removed 
to  Texas  in  1851 ;  joined  the  Texas  Conference  in  1865, 
and  died  Dec,  21,  1868.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1869,  p.  385. 

Davidson,  Benjamin,  an  English  Oriental  schol- 
ar, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage.  In  1845  he  was  in 
connection  with  the  British  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  in  1847  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  college  founded  by  that  so- 
ciety for  training  missionaries  for  the  Jews.  He  died 
in  London  in  1871.    Besides  assisting  in  the  edition  of 

liiv  r.ii<fii*rinnin  a  /frvrnp  iwu  i. viuujre  v uimun ihm wcr,  uc 

is  the  author  of  the  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldte 
lexicon: — Syriac  Reading  lessons,  with  Analysis:  — 
Chaldee  Reading  lessons: — and  joint  author  of  .  1  *  ■•In, ■ 
Reading  Ja-ssohs.  But  his  chef  -  d'aurre  is  his  post- 
humous work,  A  Concm  ditrtce  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee Scriptures  (Lond.  1876),  the  most  complete  Hebrew 
concordance  hitherto  issued.  The  order  of  the  books 
is  here  retained  uniformly,  and  also  that  of  the  personal 
tions  of  the  verb.  The  suffixes  are,  moreover,  ex- 
in  detail.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  a  list  of 
(B.P.) 

Davidson,  C.  B.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, entered  the  ministry  in  1867,  becoming  pastor 
of  Grace  Church,  Indianapolis,  I  ml. ;  in  1870  resided  in 
Springfield,  ().,  where  lie  assumed  tin-  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church ;  in  1878  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Cincinnati;  and  died  in  December,  1874,  aged 
fiftv-eight  years.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1874,  p. 
145. 

Davidson,  James  H  .  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in 
1836.  He  was  converted  in  early  life;  removed  to 
Indiana  in  1856;  received  license  to  preach  soon  after; 
in  1859  entered  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference; 
in  1861  enlisted  in  the  Seventieth  Regiment  Indiana 
Volunteers;  served  in  the  army  one  year;  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  continued  until  his  death,  June  18, 
1866.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  205. 

Davidson,  James  I.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Newcaslle-on-Tyne,  Northumber- 
land, England,  Dec  14,  1824.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  eight;  conducted  prayer-meetings  at  ten; 
began  to  exhort  and  preach  at  twelve;  became  a  reg- 
ular licensed  preacher  among  the  Wesleyana  when  but 
sixteen;  in  1849  emigrated  to  America;  in  1850  set- 
tled iu  Quincy,  111.;  in  1851  eutered  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference; in  1862  was  appoiuted  chaplain  of  the  Seven- 
ty-third Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  afterwards 
became  successively  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  returned  to  the  pastorate,  and  continued  until 
bis  death,  Jan.  10,  1870.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmal  Con- 
ferences, 1870,  p.  235. 


Davidson,  John  Edward,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Fairfield  District,  S.  (X,  June  16, 1827. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1853;  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Tombigbee,  Dec  17  of  the  same  year;  became  pas- 
tor at  Miuden,  Ala.,  in  1854,  and  died  there  Oct.  30  of 
that  year.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Srm.  1 88 1 , 
p.  178. 

Davidson,  Joseph  T.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Fairfield  District,  s.  a,  April  1 1, 1818.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Red  River, 
Jan.  7,  1841 ;  ordained,  in  1854,  pastor  at  Homer,  La.; 
supported  his  family  by  teaching  and  working  on  the 
farm ;  organized  several  churches  and  saw  many  revi- 
vals; and  died  at  Homer,  Oct.  21,  1881.  See  S.  W. 
Presbyterian,  Nov.  1,  1881.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Davidson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, only  son  of  Rev.  R.  Davidson,  D.D.,  second  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College,  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa^ 
Feb.  23, 1808.   He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in 
1828,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ; 
the  following  year  took  charge  of  the  McChord  (or 
Second)  Church  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  ordained  there 
in  March,  1832,  and  became  distinguished  for  bis  pulpit 
eloquence  and  his  earnest  work  as  a  pastor.    In  1840 
he  became  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Ken- 
tucky; in  1842  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public 
institutions,  but  after  holding  that  office  a  short  time 
and  declining  a  professorship  in  Centre  College  and  the 
presidency  of  Ohio  University,  he  accepted  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  May  4, 1843.    In  1859  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Spring  Street  Church,  New  York  city.    From  1864 
to  1868  bis  pastoral  charge  was  the  First  Church  of 
Huntington,  L  I.,  and  he  afterwards  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  until  his  death,  April  6, 1876.    Dr.  Davidson 
served  the  General  Assembly  as  its  permanent  clerk 
from  1845  to  1850.    For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  for  ten 
years  a  director  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  in  1869 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Genera)  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.    He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.   He  published 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  etc,  and  wrote 
several  able  articles  for  the  Princeton  Review.    He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  number  of  volumes,  the  largest 
and  best  known  of  which  is  bis  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Kentucky.    "  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
culture,  a  scholar,  a  writer  of  great  purity  and  elegance. 
As  a  minister  of  Christ  he  won  and  maintained  to  the 
end  a  high  position."    See  Xccrol.  Report  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem.  1877,  p.  26. 

Davidson,  Thomas  Leslie,  D.D.,  a  BaptUt 
minister,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Sept.  6, 18*25. 
He  went  to  Canada  iu  1833;  in  1841  united  with  the 
Church ;  in  1843  entered  the  Baptist  College  in  Mon- 
treal; in  August,  1847,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Picker- 
ing, Ont.,  continuing  there  till  December,  1850,  when 
he  went  to  the  city  of  llrantford,  and  remained 
there  till  April,  1860.  During  this  pastorate  he  bap- 
tized three  hundred  and  eight  persons,  and  built  two 
churches.  He  was  at  the  same  time  editor  of  the  Can- 
adian Messenger,  now  the  Canadian  Baptist,  assuming 
that  position  in  1854.  Iu  1857  he  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  Ontario,  and 
held  the  office  for  fifteen  successive  years.  He  nas 
afterwards  pastor  at  St.  George  (1860-66),  Elgin  (1866- 
73),  and  Guelph  (1873-77).  For  one  year  after  leaving 
the  last  place  he  was  general  financial  and  travrUiiiK 
secretary  of  the  Ontario  Baptist  Convention.  Ilia  la»t 
pastorates  were  in  Chatham  and  Tiverton,  Ont.  Iu 
1858  he  published  a  work  on  Baptism  and  Communion. 
He  died  in  October,  1888.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  AV- 
cyclop,  p.  808 ;  Chicago  Standard,  Oct.  25, 1883.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Davidson,  W.  Fayette,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  a  deacon  for  several  years  in  the  Uio- 
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of  Pennsylvania ;  in  1858  officiated  in  Philadelphia 
fur  a  »h«rt  time,  and  then  removed  to  Suffolk,  Va.,  where 
he  . ;ied,  Dec  24, 1859.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1861, 
p.  93. 

Davie,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  was  presented  by 
the  king  to  the  living  at  lnchturc  in  1799,  and  ordained 
in  August  of  that  year;  libelled  by  the  presbytery  in 
1811, but  the  charge  was  withdrawn;  the  parishioners 
brought  a  new  charge  against  him  in  1812,  which,  after 
three  veers'  litigation,  was  declared  *•  not  proven,"  in 
May,  1*815.  He  died  Sept.  3, 1840,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scotkana,  iii,  700. 

Davie,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  intruded  in  the 
living  at  Strickatbrow  in  1701,  and  again  in  November, 
1715,  ''coming  in  with  near  eighty  men  under  arms, 
with  beating  drums  and  flying  colors,  and  preached  a 
little."  He  continued  till  February,  171C,  and  was  de- 
posed in  October  following,  at  which  time  he  was  factor 
to  James,  earl  of  Southesk.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana, 
iii,  830. 

Davie,  J.  T.  M  .  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
came  from  the  Presbytery  of  North  River  in  1853; 
served  the  Church  at  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  from  1858  to  1861, 
and  died  in  1862.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  A  inerica,  3d  ed.,  p.  230. 

Davies,  Benjamin  (1),  1  >.D.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent miuister,  son  of  an  Independent  minister  in 
Wales,  was  educated  at  Carmarthen,  settled  first  at 
Abergavenny,  and  was  tutor  of  an  academy  there.  In 
1783  he  went  to  London  as  pastor  at  Fetter  Lane,  and 
tutor  in  the  Horocrton  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the 
si  x  Merchant  Lecturers  from  1783.  He  filled  his  varied 
duties  with  great  respectability  and  a  acceptance  till  his 
health  failed,  and  be  died  after  July,  1795.  He  pub- 
lished several  Sermons.  See  Wilson, Dissenting  Church- 
es, iii,  462,  46a 

Davies,  Benjamin  (2),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Llangan,  Carmarthenshire,  in  1777.  He  was 
baptized  in  1795;  had  a  good  education;  was  ordained 
at  Ffvnon  in  1792,  and  after  a  life  of  great  usefulness 
died  there,  Aug.  16, 1828.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Maya- 
tine,  1829,  p.  181.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Benjamin  ($%  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Dorchester,  Aug.  81, 1833.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  for  a  few  years  was 
engaged  in  secular  business,  but  in  October,  1854,  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  South  Chard,  Somersetshire ; 
in  eighteen  months  removed  to  Linadale,  and  preached 
till  the  close  of  1858,  when  he  went  to  (i reenwich,  where 
he  waa  pastor  until  his  sudden  death,  May  11, 1872.  See 
(Lond.)  Rapist  Hand-book,  1874,  p.  265.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Daniel  (1),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1814.  He  graduated 
from  Pouty pool  College  in  1841 ;  became  co-pastor  with 
Rev.  Robert  Williams  at  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  for  a  few 
i ;  pastor  at  Llanelly,  near  Abergavenny,  for  twelve 
and  afterwanls  at  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  until 
his  death,  Dec.  14,  1867.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  I/and- 
book,  1869,  p.  139.  (J.C.&) 

Davies,  Daniel  (2\  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Maelgrove,  Pembrokeshire,  in 
1780.  He  was  early  converted  to  Christ;  ordained  at 
Rheaycae,  Flintshire,  in  1808;  five  years  later  removed 
to  Cardigan,  and  remained  there  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 
1867.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  YearJuok,  1868,  p.  266. 

Davies,  Daniel  (3\  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hawey  Mill,  Radnorshire,  April 
17. 1787.  He  was  converted  when  very  young;  trained 
for  the  ministry  at  Wrexham  College;  was  ordained 
at  Sarnau,  Montgomeryshire,  where  he  labored  ten  years ; 
thence  removed  to  Wollerton,  Salop,  where  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death,  March  20, 1865.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1866,  p.  245. 


Davies,  Daniel  (4),  an  English  Co 
minister,  was  born  at  Castle  Villa,  Pembrokeshire,  in 
1791.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
began  preaching  in  the  following  year;  in  1812  entered 
Abergavenny  Academy;  in  1819  was  ordained  co- pas- 
tor at  Trefgam  and  Penybont;  afterwards  had  oversight 
of  the  churches  at  Cower,  Glamorganshire,  at  Winslow, 
again  at  Penybont,  and  finally  at  Zion  s  Hill,  Pembroke- 
shire, where  he  died,  Sept.  28, 1859.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1860,  p.  181. 

Davies,  Daniel  (5),  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  Dec  15,  1797.  He 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  seven ;  studied  for  a  time 
in  the  Liverpool  College  for  the  Blind,  and  for  a  short 
period  was  a  preacher  among  the  Welsh  Presbyterians. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a  Baptist,  and 
for  five  years  was  pastor  of  a  Welsh  Church  in  London, 
when  he  removed  to  Bethesda,  Swansea,  and  there  had 
charge  of  the  church  for  thirty  years.  In  1855  he  re- 
moved to  Cardigan,  where  he  was  pastor  for  several 
years.  He  diet!  in  Glamorganshire,  but  the  exact  date 
does  not  appear.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  309. 

(j.  a  S.) 

Davies,  Daniel  (6),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Carmarthenshire  in  1805.  He  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  thirteen;  in  1830  became  pastor  at  Lix- 
worn,  Flintshire,  where  he  remained  seventeen  years, 
ami  at  Penvfron  and  Halkin,  until  his  death,  Mav  30, 
1859.  See'(Lon<L)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1861,  p.  97. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  David  (1),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Cliffbrch,  Cardiganshire,  February, 
1791.  He  joined  the  Church  when  very  young;  en- 
tered the  lYesbvterian  College  at  Carmarthen  in  bis 
seventeenth  year ;  was  co-pastor  at  Carnarvon  two  years, 
and  then  at  Pant-teg  and  PenieL  near  Carmarthen,  un- 
til bis  death,  July  81,  1864.  He  was  president  of  the 
college  at  Carmarthen  twenty-one  years.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1865,  p.  233. 

Davies,  David  (2),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Davies,  was  born  at  Denant,  March 
2,  1794.  He  was  brought  up  a  carpenter,  converted 
under  the  last  sermon  of  his  father  in  1812,  and  soon 
began  to  preach.  He  studied  under  Rev. Micah  Thom- 
as, at  Abergavenny,  and  afterwards  at  Stepney  College, 
London.  In  1822  he  was  chosen  assistant  minister  at 
Evesham;  subsequently  was  pastor  at  Haverfordwest; 
and  after  being  for  some  years  tutor  of  the  college  at 
that  place,  died  there,  March  19,  1856.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1856,  p.  6. 

Davies,  David  (3),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Llanybydder,  Carmarthenshire,  in 
June,  1798.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen ;  before  he  was  twenty,  through  the  request  of  the 
Church,  began  preaching ;  was  ordained  at  New  Inn, 
near  Pontypool,  in  1823,  where  he  continued  to  preach 
until  his  death,  Dec.  12, 1876.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1877,  p.  353. 

Davies,  David  (4), a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Blaenpantyvi,  in  the  parish  of  Trocdy- 
racr,  in  1806.  He  was  converted  about  1822,  while  at- 
tending the  Neuaddlwyd  Academy ;  in  1828  began 
preaching,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at  Capel-y-reu-cel- 
lan;  in  1839  removed  to  Lampeter,  where  he  labored 
till  his  death,  Dec.  17, 1871.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
Book,  1873,  p.  822. 

Davies,  David  (5),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales, 
June  10, 1807.  He  embraced  religion  in  early  life ;  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  came  to 
America  in  1831,  and  in  1833  united  with  the  Oneida 
Conference.  He  became  so  affected  by  blindness  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  all  active  work  in  1873, 
and  died  Feb.  2, 1878.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
r,  1878,  p.  67. 
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Davies,  David  (6),  a  WeUh  Congregational  min- 
ister, labored  eleven  years,  and  then  suffered  two  years 
of  indisposition  and  inability  to  perform  his  pastoral 
duties,  when  he  died  at  Glantaf,  Glamorganshire,  July 
Id,  1861,  at  the  age  of  forty  yean.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1861,  p.  214. 

Davies,  David  (7),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Culycwm, Carmarthenshire,  in  1813.  He  began 
to  preach  in  1886;  entered  Poutypool  College  in  1841 ; 
in  1844  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  Church  at  Wain- 
trodan,  Bedwas,  where  he  ministered  with  great  accept- 
ance and  success  for  twenty  rears.  His  next  pastorate 
was  with  the  Charles  Street  Church,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire; and  his  hut  with  the  Church  in  Bedwas, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  11,  1872.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1873,  p.  266.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Da  vies,  David  Milton .  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  near  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  Nov. 
23,  1827.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1840;  studied  two 
years  at  Hanover,  and  four  years  at  Brecon  College ; 
was  ordained  at  Hay,  Brecon,  in  1868 ;  about  a  year  later 
became  pastor  at  Wern  and  Penycae,  in  Cardiganshire, 
where  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success  until 
1868,  then  removed  to  Llanfyllin,  Mont gomeryshire,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  June  7,  1869.  For  some  | 
years  he  was  one  of  the  responsible  editors  of  the 
Jjysgedydd,  a  denominational  monthly.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong,  Year-book,  1870,  p.  283. 

Davies,  David  Rowland,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Ystradfellte,  Glamorganshire,  South 
Wales,  in  1809.  In  1843  he  emigrated  to  Americs,  and 
was  ordained  June  17  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bradv's 
Bend,  Pa.,  whtre  he  died,  Aug.  15,  1881.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Davies.  Ebenezei .  F.G.S.,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Ruthin,  North  Wales, 
April  8, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Rothcrham  College, 
and  settled  at  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Stockport,  in  1838. 
After  one  year  of  unexampled  success,  he  accepted  a 
call  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  go  to  New 
Amsterdam,  in  Berbice,  British  Guiana,  where  he  la- 
bored faithfully  until  1848.  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  the  minister  of  a  chapel  in  London, 
where  he  remained  twenty-four  years.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  Soulhporu  He  died  at  Bryniach,  Kuthin, 
Feb.  3,  1882.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p. 
275. 

Davies.  Edward  (1),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1769.  He  began  to  preach  in  1789,  and 
Anally  was  pastor  of  the  English  and  Welsh  Church  at 
Maesteg,  Glamorganshire,  where  be  died,  Nov.  8,  1843. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1844,  n.  16.    (J.  C  S.) 

Davies,  Edward  (2),  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Ltanrhaiadr-y-Mochnant,  May, 
1786.  He  was  converted  in  youth;  began  his  ministry 
in  1815,  at  Capel  Helyg  and  Rhostan;  in  1822  became 
pastor  of  the  churches  at  Penystryt  and  Maentwrog ; 
relinquished  his  pastoral  work  in  1856,  but  continued  to 
preach  in  different  places  till  near  his  death,  at  Traws- 
fynydd,  Jan.  5,  1872.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Yearbook, 
1873,  p.  323. 

Davies,  Edward  (3),  A.M.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  near  Newport,  Shropshire, 
March  15, 1796.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen  years  of 
age;  in  March,  1813,  joined  the  Church  at  Harwood; 
entered  North  Wales  Academy,  at  Llanfyllin,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1817;  in  1820  was  appointed  tutor  of  classics,  and 
in  January  was  ordained  as  co-pastor,  at  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  and  as  pastor  of  the  neighboring 
church  of  Bwlchyfridd.  In  1839  he  removed  with  the 
academy  to  Brecon,  retaining  his  office  as  classical 
tutor  until  his  death,  Feb. 25, 1857.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1858,  p.  196. 

Davies,  Evan  (I),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hengwm,  Cardiganshire,  in  1805. 


He  was  carefully  trained  as  a  Calvinistic  Methodist; 
experienced  conversion  in  early  manhood  in  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  engage  in  business;  joined 
the  Congregationalists ;  studied  at  Neuaddlwyd 
eroy,  and  at  the  Western  Academy;  and 
minister  first  at  Great  Torrington,  North  Devon,  for  a 
short  time ;  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
after  ordination,  in  1835,  to  Penang,  China,  where  be 
devoted  himself  incessantly  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language,  established  a  Christian  school  for  native  chil- 
dren, and  preached  to  the  English  soldiers  stationed 
there.  Mr.  Davies  returned  to  England  in  1£40,  trav- 
elled as  missionary  agent  until  1844,  when  he  accepted 
the  oversight  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, Surrey.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Heywood,  Lan- 
cashire, remained  there  two  years,  then  went  to  Al- 
ston, and  finally  to  Hornsey,  where  he  died,  June  18, 
1864.  Mr.  Davies  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works  t  C  hina  and  her  Spiritual  Claims  '—M'emotrt  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer: — An  Appeal  to  the  Reason  and 
Gootl  Conscience  of  Catholics :  —  Lectures  on  the  Sab- 
bath; and  editor  of  the  following  works:  Letters  »f 
the  late  Rer.  Samuel  Dyer  to  his  Children  ;  Lectures  us 
Christian  Theology,  bv  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pavne;  and 
The  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Williams  tf 
Rotherham,  His  notes  on  Original  Sin  and  Ra/itism, 
which  appear  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  Williams's  works, 
evince  great  power  as  a  thinker.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1865,  p.  234. 

Davies,  Evan  (2),  a  Welsh  Wcslevan  minister, 
was  born  at  CeUan,  near  Lampeter,  in  November,  1819. 
He  was  converted  in  1839,  entered  the  ministry  in  1846, 
and  died  at  Llangollen,  Jan.  11,  1877.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1877,  p.  27. 

Davies,  Francis  Barton,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  was  converted  in  early  life;  began  his  minis- 
try in  the  Holston  Conference,  but  afterwards  gave  up 
preaching  for  a  time,  on  account  of  failing  health;  in 
1866  again  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  the  North 
Georgia  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death, 
at  Decatur,  April  25, 1881,  in  the  fortv-seventh  vesr  of 
his  age.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences  of  the  St. 
E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  832. 

Davies,  George,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  out  by  the  British  Conference  in  1868  to  West 
Africa,  where,  after  a  few  months  of  earnest  and  useful 
tabor,  his  health  failed.  Returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  was  appointed  in  1865  to  the  South  Bristol  Circuit; 
but  died  at  Cardiff,  Aug.  3,  1866,  in  the  twenty-tifth 
year  of  his  age.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1866,  p.  89. 

Davies,  George  Palmer,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire, 
April  80, 1826.  He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen  and 
Homerton  colleges,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  en- 
tered upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Wandsworth, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Retiring  to  recuperate 
his  failing  health,  he  sojourned  in  Bonn  and  subsequent- 
ly in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  theological  studies.  He  re- 
fused the  chair  of  theology  at  Carmarthen  College,  and 
accepted  the  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bihle 
Society  in  south  Germany.  For  several  years  be  lived 
in  Frankfort;  but  in  1869,  having  been  called  to  super- 
intend the  entire  work  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  April  23,  1881.  He 
wrote,  ErinnerungsbUttter  von  Freundeshand  (  Berlin, 
1 88 1 ).    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1 882,  p.  292. 

Davies,  Henry  (1),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Llanggloffau,  Pembrokeshire,  in  1783.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty ;  studied 
two  years  at  Abergavenny  College;  and  in  1811  was 
chosen  co-pastor  in  his  native  town,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Aug.  23, 1862.   For  twenty-eight  years 
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be  was  secretary  of  the  association  in  his  ahire.  See 

(Lond.)  Baptist  Uand-book,  1863,  p.  1 13.    (J.  C.  8.) 

Da  vies,  Henry  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Oct.  23, 1799.  lie  was  con- 
vert ei I  at  sixteen ;  was  appointed  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1821 ;  returned  to  England  in  1824  ;  was  henceforth  en- 
gaged in  the  home  work ;  became  a  supernumerary  in 
1855;  re-entered  the  itiuerancy  in  1859;  retired  iu  1865; 
and  died  in  Cambridge,  Jan.  19,  1870.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1870,  p.  22. 

Daviea,  Henry  (3),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London  in  1817.  He  studied  at 
Newport  Pagnel  Academy;  preached  successively  at 
Godmanchester,  Kvde,  and  Lavenham;  and  died  March 
22,  1877.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1878,  p.  312. 

Daviea,  Henry  (4),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bwlch-y-gwyntt  Carmarthenshire, 
May  21,  1820.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen ;  began  preaching  in  the  following  year ;  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  Frood-Vale  Academy ;  and  was  or- 
dained in  1842  at  Ilethania,  Llanon,  where  he  labored 
successfully  until  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  Sec  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1872,  p.  811. 

Davies,  Howell,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  atTrelech  in  1818,  and  brought  up  an  Independent. 
In  1844  he  was  immersed  and  began  to  preach.  In  1850 
he  removed  to  Maestig,  Glamorganshire;  and,  while 
keeping  a  school,  and  serving  as  pastor  over  the  Bap- 
tist Church  there,  he  died,  April  25, 1866.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hawk-book,  1866. 

Davies,  Isaac  (1),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  near  Corwcn,  Oct.  21,  1817.  He  studied  at  the 
college  in  Bradford  in  1843 ;  became  pastor  of  the  unit- 
ed churches  of  Swanwick  and  Biddings,  in  Derbyshire; 
in  November,  1850,  removed  to  Cupar-Fife,  Scotland ; 
and  in  September,  1853,  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where 
he  remained  three  vears,  and  died  July  19,  1860.  See 
(Lond.)  liaptut  //a\ui-book,  1862,  p.  106.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Isaac  (2),  a  Welsh  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Mynydd-bach,  Carmarthen.  He  united 
with  the  Methodist  society  in  early  life;  preached  for 
some  time  in  the  Welsh  language ;  was  accepted  for  the 
ministry  in  1857,  and  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he  labored 
six  years;  was  appointed  to  an  English  charge  in  1863; 
and  died  suddenly  at  Chippiug-Norton,  Oxfordshire, 
April,  1868.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
184>8,  p.  24. 

Davies,  Jacob,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  Feb.  22, 
1816.  He  was  converted  and  baptized  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  preach.  In 
1840  he  entered  Bradford  College;  and  in  1844  was 
sent  out  to  Ceylon  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society; 
in  1847  his  health  failed,  but  he  continued  to  labor  as 
h*»  had  strength  till  his  death,  at  Colombo,  in  April, 
1849.    See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1850,  p.  44. 

Davies.  James  Adams,  a  Presbvterian  minister, 
was  born  in  York  District,  S.  C,  May  20, 1829.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life;  educated  in  Davidson  College, 
N.  C;  graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1855,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Bethel  Presbytery;  was  ordained,  in  1857,  pastor  of 
Becrsheba  Church,  and  died  at  Yorkville,  March  18, 
1867.    Sec  Wilson,  Pre sb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  325. 

Davies,  James  E..  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  Oct.  20,  1787.  He 
was  converted  in  1800;  in  1818  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Illinois  Presbytery ;  be- 
came pastor  at  Hopedale,  and  died  there,  Oct.  22,  1862. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  /list.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  414. 

Davies,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Welsh  clergyman  and  an- 
tiquary, was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
in  Denbighshire,  and  educated  bv  William  Morgan,  af- 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  at  Jesus  College,  Ox- 


ford. He  was  rector  of  Malloyd,  in  Merionethshire,  and 
canon  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  a  tine  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholar.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  works 
nre,Antiqum  Lingua  Britcmnica  (1621, 8vo) : — Dictiona- 
rium  Latino-Britamticum.  He  also  assisted  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  Welsh,  in  that  correct  edition  which 
came  out  in  1620.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mcr.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Davies,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  an  eminent  critic,  was  bom  in  London,  April  22, 
1679.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School 
and  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1698;  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college 
in  1702,  and  became  proctor  in  1709.  In  1711,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  several  learned  publications, 
he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Fen-Ditton,  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  Ely,  taking 
the  same  year  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1716  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Queen's  College.  He  died  March  7, 
1732.  Dr.  Davies  was  not  the  author  of  any  original 
work,  but  employed  himself  in  publishing  some  correct 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  antiquitv.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mcr.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Davies,  John  (3),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Piccadilly,  London,  March  4,  1792. 
He  studied  at  Hoxton  College  -,  was  first  settled  at  Bath, 
but  soon  accepted  an  invitation  to  Kodborough,  Glou- 
cestershire, where  he  remained  a  considerable  period ; 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Kev.  George  White- 
field's  chapel  in  Bristol;  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health  ;  remained  some  years  without  a  charge,  and 
then  accepted  a  co-pastorate  at  Taunton.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Oswestry,  where  he  remained  six  or 
seven  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Independent 
chapel  at  Welsh|*jul,  where  he  died  in  March,  1851.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1851,  p.  213. 

Davies,  John  (4),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Llangvfni,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 
Aug.  30, 1769.  He  joined  the  Calvitiislic  Methodists  in 
1786;  studied  at  Trevecca  and  Cheshunt  colleges ;  was 
ordained  at  Spa  Fields  in  1796;  settled  first  at  Hands- 
worth,  and  subsequently  at  Tetbury,  Ludgershall,  ami 
Whitstable ;  in  1829  retired  to  Reading,  but  was  soon 
after  urged  to  accept  the  pastorate  at  Bracknell,  Berk- 
shire; thither  he  removed,  and,  after  fourteen  years  of 
earnest  labor,  was  disabled  by  paralysis,  and  died  March 
2,  1861.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.'  Year-book,  18G2,  p.  227. 

Davies,  John  (5),  an  English  Congregational  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  1771.  lie  left  England,  May  ft, 
1800,  and  arrived  at  Tahiti,  Polynesia,  July  10,  1801, 
wheu  the  island  was  sunken  iu  barbarism  ami  idola- 
try. On  accouut  of  the  fierce  war  that  broke  out  in 
Tahiti  in  1808,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Huahcinc; 
after  remaining  there  a  year,  went  to  Port  Jackson, 
which  he  reached  Feb.  17, 1810;  relumed  to  Tahiti  in 
September,  1811;  but  in  1818  again  removed  to  Hua- 
hcine,  and  thence  to  Papara  in  1820,  where  he  labored 
till  his  death  in  1856.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1857,  p.  175. 

Davies,  John  ((>),  a  Welsh  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bom  in  Flintshire  in  1784.  He  joined  the  Methodist 
society  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1806,  and  died  Dec  21, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1846. 

Davies,  John  (7),  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  lx>m  at  Efgcrfynwent,  Carmarthenshire,  in  1799. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  ten;  studied  six  years 
at  Carmarthen  College,  beginning  in  1819,  supplying, 
meanwhile,  several  vacant  churches;  was  ordained  in 
1826,  at  Summerfield  Chapel,  Neath,  Glamorganshire; 
resigned  in  1838,  but  continued  to  preach  at  various 
places  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  3,  1862.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1864,  p.  206. 

Davies,  John  (8),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
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was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  March  6, 1790.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  nine;  became  a  local  preacher 
nine  yean  later;  emigrated  to  New  York  city  in  1827, 
where  for  years  he  did  valiant  work  as  a  city  mission- 
ary; and  in  1836  entered  the  New  York  Conference, 
wherein  he  labored  until  his  death,  July  2,  1876.  See 
Minute*  of  A  nnuai  Conference*,  1877,  p.  42. 

Davies,  John  (9),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  Sept.  9,  1800,  near  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire, 
Wales.  He  was  converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
soon  after  joined  the  Church  at  Woolwich ;  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  the  college  at  LUnfyllin;  was  pastor 
at  New  Cross,  Deptford,  four  years ;  and  in  October, 
1826,  became  pastor  at  Daventrv,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  June  27, 1867.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1868,  p.  197. 

Davles,  John  (10),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cilianaeron,  Cardiganshire,  April,  1805. 
He  joined  the  Church  very  early  iu  life;  studied  at  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen ;  was  onlained  pas- 
tor at  Dwlchyffridd,  Montgomery  shire;  twelve  years 
later  retired  to  IJanwnog,  and  preached  occasionally  at 
various  places  till  his  death,  June  24, 1872.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  322. 

Da  vies,  John  (11),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, previously  a  Methodist  local  preacher  at  Ebenezcr, 
Newport,  Pembrokeshire,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Gideon, 
April  19, 1843;  resigned  in  1871,  but  was  able  for  some 
time  to  preach  occasionally;  and  died  Aug.  22, 1880, in 
the  seventv-first  vear  of  his  age.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
l>ar-W,  1881,  p'.  369. 

Davles,  John  (12),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Mothvey,  Carmarthen- 
shire, May  1, 1823.  He  was  converted  in  his  twelfth 
year;  began  to  preach  when  but  sixteen;  completed  a 
course  at  Brecon  College;  was  onlained  at  Llanelly, 
Brecknockshire,  in  1846;  became  pastor  at  Aberaman  in 
1864:  in  1863  removed  to  Cardiff,  and  in  1868  resigned 
his  Welsh  charge,  and  became  pastor  of  an  English  con- 
gregation which  he  had  organized  in  Cardiff;  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  till  his  death,  May  8, 1874.  He 
edited  the  Bierniad,  a  Welsh  quarterly,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1860  until  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1876,  p.  321. 

Davles,  John  (13),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  1824.  He  was  a  student  at  Bala  Col- 
lege, Merionethshire ;  was  onlained  pastor  at  Conway, 
Dec.  19,  1849;  subsequently  served  at  Henryd,  where 
he  remained  until  1859;  then  was  installed  pastor  at 
Amwythiz,  and  in  1864  at  Ruthya.  From  1868  to  1879 
he  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  the  latter  year  ar- 
rived in  America.  From  January,  1880,  he  was  acting 
pastor  in  Mineral  Ridge,  O.,  until  his  death,  Feb.  9, 1881. 
See  Cong.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Davles,  John  (14),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Birmingham,  England,  April  11,  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rawden  College,  Yorkshire,  ordained  in  1862 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Bond 
Street  Church  five  years;  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1867,  and  for  four  years  took  charge  of  the  Church  in 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1872  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Central  Church,  Norwich,  where  his  health  sud- 
denly failed,  Dec.  28, 1879.  He  returned  to  England, 
and 'died  in  Birmingham,  April  19,  1880.  Sec  The 
Christian  Secretary,  April,  1880.   (J.  C.  S.) 

Davles,  John  (15),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Maesteg,  Glamorganshire.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  British  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
then  became  a  pupil-teacher  in  Aberdare;  afterwards 
entered  the  Normal  College  at  Swansea  as  assistant  mas- 
ter, whence  he  went  to  the  Carmarthen  Presbyterian 
College.  Sept.  4,  1871,  he  was  onlained  pastor  of  the 
English  Church  at  Maesteg  and  the  Welsh  Church  at 
Zoar,  but,  owing  to  failing  health,  gave  up  his  charge 
and  became  master  of  the  Llangadog  Grammar-school, 


in  which  position  he  died,  May  21, 1879,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.   See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  319. 

Davles,  John  (16),  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  St.  George's,  near  CardifT,  Sept.  17,  1861.  He 
joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  early  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
when  about  eighteen.  In  1872  be  entered  Cardigan 
Grammar-school,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years  in 
Haverfordwest  College.  In  June,  1876,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Penycae,  North  Wales, 
where  he  labored  diligently  until  1879.  He  then  went 
to  l'orth,  Rhondda  Valley,  Glamorganshire ;  and  died 
Juue  9,  1880.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Band-book,  1882,  p. 
300. 

Davles,  John  David,  an  English  Congregational 
roiuister,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Essex,  Feb.  10,  1829. 
He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  vears  old  ;  stud- 
ied at  Hackney  College;  was  settled  at  Blakeney.Gloocet- 
tershire,  seven  years ;  was  sent  by  the  Colonial  Mission- 
ary Society  to  Melbourne  in  1863,  and  was  soon  called 
to  the  pastorate  at  Kcw,  in  the  vicinity.  After  three 
years  he  returned,  in  ill-health,  to  England ;  and  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  at  Wareham,  Dorset,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,March 4, 1871.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-b»ok,  1872,  p.  312. 

Davles,  John  Jordan,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cardigan,  Wales,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  changed  his  views,  was 
baptized,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Baptist 
College  in  Bristol.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  Bath ; 
in  1828  at  Tottenham,  London ;  in  1849  at  Luton,  Bed- 
fordshire, where  he  died,  Oct.  4, 1858. 

Davies,  John  Le  Roy,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Davies,  was  born  in  Chester 
District,  S.  C,  Nov.  3,  1799.  He  received  a  thorough 
academic  education ;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1821,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1824;  was  licensed  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  Bethel  Presby- 
tery, then  in  connection  with  the  synod  of  North  Car- 
olina, June  7, 1827.  His  first  charge  was  Catholic  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Chester  District,  S.  C,  where  he 
labored  for  eleven  years;  in  1839  he  became  pastor  of 
Prospect  and  Centre  churches,  in  Concord  Presbytery, 
N. C. ;  in  1845  gave  up  the  latter;  in  1860  returned  to 
South  Carolina,  and  supplied  several  churches  in  his 
native  region  ;  in  1869  visited  Arkansas,  and,  reluming 
to  South  Carolina,  died  June  16,  1860.  See  Wilson, 
J'retb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  86. 

Davles,  John  Philip,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Bangor,  Cardiganshire,  March  12, 1786,  and 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  David  Davies,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  began 
to  frequent  meetings  of  Dissenters,  and  at  length,  with 
his  father's  reluctant  consent,  joined  the  Baptists,  in  hia 
eighteenth  year.  He  became  pastor  at  Holywell,  in 
North  Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  a  small  congre- 
gation of  Welsh  Baptists  in  Liverpool,  but  after  a  time 
removed  to  London;  soon  returned  to  Wales  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Ferryside,  Carmarthenshire.  After  sev- 
eral years  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Tredegar  Iron 
Works,  Monmouthshire,  where  he  died,  Aug.  28, 1832. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Magazine,  1836,  p.  271.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Jonathan,  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister,  was  born  near  Neuaddlwyd,  Cardiganshire,  Oct.  26, 
1802.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  youth;  studied  at 
Neuaddlwyd  Academy ;  in  1828  became  pastor  at  Har- 
wood,  Flintshire ;  soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Carer- 
gwil,  where  he  labored  until  1860,  when  he  retired  to 
Abergele,  Denbighshire,  and  there  died,  May  24, 1871. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1872,  p.  811. 

Davies,  Joseph,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  waa 
bon  at  Bettws,  Canliganshire,  in  February,  1803.  He 
was  baptized  and  joined  the  Church  at  ten  years  of 
age ;  was  first  pastor  at  Eardislaud  for  two  yean,  then 
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tt  Whileatone,  Hereford,  from  1829  until  his  death, 

Aug.  12,  1850. 

Da  vies,  Joshua,  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Carmarthenshire, 
in  1837.  He  joined  the.  Church  in  bis  youth;  studied 
at  the  Congregational  College  at  Bala;  waa  ordained 
at  Newmarket,  Flintahire,  iu  1863,  and  labored  there  un- 
til  his  death,  July  6,  1869.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1870,  p.  284. 

Da  vies.  J.  F .  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  son  of 
Bev.  Daniel  Da  vies  (I),  waa  born  at  Cwmdu,  in  the  parish 
of  Talley,  Carman henah ire,  April  4, 1848.  He  was  bap- 
tized by  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  studied  for 
three  rears  at  the  college  of  Haverfordwest ;  was  recog- 
nised as  pastor  at  Abernant,  Aberdare,  in  August,  1869; 
and  died  Mav  26, 1872.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book, 
1873,  p.  256.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies.  J.  G  .  a  Welsh  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Brecknockshire  in  1832.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  early  life;  studied  at  Brecon  Independent 
College ;  and  in  1867  waa  ordained  at  Peny wern,  Dow- 
bus,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Jan,  21,  1870. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871,  p.  810. 

Davies,  Miles,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  waa  born  in  Tre'r-Abbot,  in 
Whiteford  pariah,  Flintshire.  He  was  a  vehement  foe 
to  popery,  Arianism,  and  Socinianism,  and  of  the  most 
fervent  loyalty  to  George  I  and  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. He  went  to  London  and  published  a  few  works, 
among  which  are  bia  Athenm  Britamtiea  (1716,  8vo): 
-and  A  Critical  History  of  Pamphlets  (1715).  Little 
else  is  known  of  him.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ; 
AUiboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  a.  v. 

Davies,  O^ren,  a  Welsh  \^  esleyan  minister,  was 
born  at  Wrexham  in  1752.  He  was  converted  through 
Methodist  instrumentality ;  became  a  local  preacher  in 
London,  and  in  1789  waa  sent  by  Wesley  to  Manchester. 
He  next  travelled  the  Bedford,  Lynn,  Bristol,  North- 
ampton, Chester,  Oxford,  and  Penzance  circuits,  until, 
in  1800,  he  was  sent  to  North  Wales.  He  preached 
there  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  often  called  "the  Welsh 
bishop."  He  waa  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  cir- 
cuit for  two  years,  and  died  Jan.  30, 1830.  See  West. 
Meth.  Marine,  1832,  p.  389,  469,  541 ;  Smith,  Hist,  of 
West.  Methodism,  ii,  359-395;  Minutes  of  the  British 
Conference,  1830. 

Davies,  Philip,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Whitchurch,  Hampshire,  Oct.  21,  1773.  After 
his  conversion  he  joined  the  Independent  Church  at 
Reading,  and  in  1802  the  Baptist  Church  there;  soon 
after  became  pastor  in  Oakingham;  in  1808  removed 
to  his  native  town,  where  be  labored  until  his  death, 
Sept.  7,  1840.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1841, 
p.  32.    (J.  C.S.) 

Davies,  Philip  L..  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom 
iu  Wales  in  1831 ;  baptized  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in 
Blaenem,  Monmouthshire;  soon  after  came  to  l'otta- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  Welsh  people. 
For  three  years  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Lewisburgh,  and  was  ordained,  Dec.  25,  1859,  pastor  at 
Carbondale,  where  be  remained  three  years,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  English  Church  at  Blakcley.  In 
1863  he  became  pastor  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  reaigniug  after 
a  seven  years'  successful  ministry,  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hev.  Dr.  John  Dowling,in  the  Berean  Church, 
New  York  city,  where  he  died,  July  30,  1875.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1305.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Rees.  a  Welsh  Independent  minister,  was 
born  at  Lanwrtyd,  Brecknockshire,  in  1773.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen ;  in 
1801  was  ordained  in  Mill  Street,  Newport,  where  he 
remained  till  1828;  and  afterwards  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  until  his  death,  in  February, 
(Lond.)  Eeanoelical  Magazine,  1839.  p.  598. 


Davies,  Richard  (1),  a  Welsh  minister  of  the 
iety  of  Frienda,  was  bom  at  Welshpool  in  1685.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Church  of  England ;  in  1667  be- 
came a  Friend,  and  waa  more  than  once  imprisoned.  He 
frequently  made  missionary  tours  through  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain ;  in  1674  waa  brought  into  intimate 
relations  with  George  Fox,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1707. 
Friends'  Library,  xiii,  1.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davies,  Richard  (2),  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
sionary,  waa  bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  Oct. 
24, 1812.  He  was  converted  under  the  Methodists ;  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  in  1837;  spent  one  year  at 
the  theological  institution;  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  Octo- 
ber, 1838 ;  preached  at  Savana  La  Mar,  Bath,  and  Port 
Antonio,  and  died  Nov.  1, 1844.  See  West.  Meth.  Mag- 
azine, 1847,  p.  1041 ;  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1845. 

Davies,  Richard  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  Eng- 
land, March  12, 1833.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  with 
bis  parents  when  twelve  years  old ;  waa  converted 
among  the  Wcslcyans  in  1852 ;  removed  to  Louisiana 
and  joined  the  Church  South  in  1855;  received  license 
to  preach  in  1858;  went  to  Lewisville,  Ark.,  in  1860; 
and  in  1863  entered  the  Little  Rock  Conference,  in 
which  he  labored  sealously  until  his  death  by 
nation,  Feb.  24,  1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
encts  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1871,  p.  619. 

Davies,  Robert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Carnarvon,  Wales,  Sept.  9, 1815.  He 
joined  the  Church  at  twelve  years  of  age;  after  study- 
ing at  the  college  at  Blackburn,  was  ordained  at  Ripley, 
in  Hampshire ;  three  or  four  years  later  removed  to  Bils- 
ton,  near  Wolverhampton ;  after  twelve  years  resigned ; 
became  pastor  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  March  3,  1861 ;  in 
1872  resigned,  and  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  died, 
June  1, 1879.  Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Yearbook,  1880,  p.  320. 

Davies,  Samuel,  a  V.'elsh  Wesleyan  minister,  a 
native  of  Flintshire,  was  converted  early,  called  into 
the  ministrv  in  1807,  became  a  supernumerary  at  Holv- 
well  in  1846,  and  died  at  Denbigh,  May  7, 1854.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  books.  See  Minutes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  1854. 

Davies,  Samuel  Ambrose,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  was 
bom  at  Ipswich  in  1800.  He  entered  Wvmondlev  Acad- 
emy in  1816;  labored  first  at  Lindfield,  Sussex,  a  few 
years,  and  then  waa  ordained  at  Enfield,  wtere  he  min- 
istered twenty  years,  and  died  Feb.  20, 1865.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  1  ear-book,  1866,  p.  246. 

Davies,  Sneyd,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Shrewsbury,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Kings 
College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  degrees  in  1737  and  1739. 
He  was  collated  to  the  canonry  of  Lichfield  in  1751 ; 
soon  after  presented  to  the  mastership  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, Lichfield ;  waa  also  archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  rec- 
tor of  Kingsland,  in  Herefordshire.  He  died  Feb.  <*>, 
1769.  He  wrote  several  of  the  anonymous  imitations 
of  Horace  in  Duncombes  edition  (1767),  and  at  the  end 
of  volume  four  is  given  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  from  a  poem  by  him,  entitled,  The  Progress  of 
Science.  See  Chalmers,"  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkors,  a.  v. 

Davies,  Stephen,  a  preacher  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Church,  was  born  at  Camborne,  Cornwall, 
Jan.  7,  1816.  He  was  converted  at  nineteen,  and  joined 
the  Methodists;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Method- 
ist Free  Church  in  1852,  and  died  at  Riplev,  Derby- 
shire, July  18,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  the  17th  Annual 
Assembly. 

Davies,  TheophUus,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bora  at  Hanover  Chapel  Parsonage,  near 
Abergavenny,  Oct.  19, 1798.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Em- 
manuel Davies,  being  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Han- 
over, he  waa  early  led  to  Christ,  and  < 
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ing  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  entered  the  Western 
Academy  in  1816,  and  settled  at  Harlegrovc,  near  Stock- 
port, in'  1821;  afterwards  at  Stourbridge,  Worcester- 
shire, where  he  was  ordained,  Sept.  5,  1826;  in  1835 
red  to  Ludlow,  in  1852  to  Newton-  ]>  Willows,  Lan- 
and  from  there  to  Hungerford,  Berkshire,  in 
1857 ;  resigned  in  1865,  and  preached  occasionally  until 
his  death  at  Hereford,  Nor.  7, 1879.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  \ 

Da  vies.  Thomas  (1),  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Kington,  Herefordshire,  Dec. 
21  (O.  S.),  1786.  His  father  settled  in  the  town  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  the  son  graduated  from  Vale  Col- 
lege in  1758 ;  and,  after  three  years  of  theological  study, 
was  ordained  in  England  in  August,  1761 ;  returned  to 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  preached 
at  New  Milford,  Koxbury,  Sharon,  New  Preston,  and 
New  Fairfield— to  which  Litchfield  was  soon  added. 
He  also  held  occasional  services  in  Washington,  Kent, 
Cornwall,  Salisbury,  (ireat  Harrington,  and  Woodbury. 
He  died  in  New  "Milford,  Conn.,  May  12,  1766.  See 
Sprague,  .!«««/*  of  the  Amer.  J'ulpU,  v,  265. 

Da  vies,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  brought  up  a  stone-mason;  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Monday  evenings,  in  Angel  Alley,  London ;  was  minis- 
ter at  Petticoat  Lane  about  fourteen  years,  and  died 
very  suddenly,  June  15,  1763.    See  Wilson,  Dissenting 

Davies,  Thomas  (3),  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Llangeler,  Carmar- 
thenshire. He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and,  after  preaching  some  years  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, was  ordained  at  Pentreath,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in 
18-2o;  afterwards  ministered  at  Festcuiog,  Aberdaron, 
and  Moelfro,  and  retired  to  Iktdffbrd,  where  he  died, 
April  26,  1865.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year  book,  1866,  p. 
246. 

Davies,  Thomas  (4),  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Trelech,  Carmar- 
thenshire, in  1820.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  sixteen;  in  his  twenty-first  year  began  to  preach; 
entered  Brecon  College  in  1843,  and  in  1847  was  or- 
daiued  at  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  labored 
until  his  sudden  death,  Oct.  28, 1873.  See  (LqniL)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1874,  p.  321. 

Davies,  Thomas  Frederick,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1813 ;  spent  the  two  following  years  teaching 
in  New  Haven,  meantime  pursuing  his  theological  stud- 
ies; was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816;  in  1817  was  or- 
dained at  Huntington ;  in  1819  removed  to  New  Haven, 
became  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  sev- 
eral years  later  was  connected  with  the  Religious  In- 
trlliijencer.  From  1829  to  1839  he  was  pastor  of  the 
at  Green  Forms  now  Westport ;  the  next  ten 
I  resided  in  New  Haven,  and  died  at  Westport,  Feb. 
16, 1865.    See  A ppletons  A  mnual  Cyclop.  1865,  p.  634. 

Davies,  William  ( 1 ) ,  a  Welsh  Congregational  m  in  - 
ister,  was  born  at  Caerlem,  Devonshire,  Dec  24,  1785. 
He  was  converted  in  youth :  began  to  preach  at  the 
age  of  seventeen ;  studied  under  a  private  instructor  at 
Glandwr,  and  in  the  same  way  completed  his  theologi- 
cal training  at  Pembroke ;  was  ordained  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  at  Fishguard,  South  Wales,  where  he  labored 
until  1865,  wben  he  resigned  the  regular  pastorate.  He 
died  Jan.  4,  1875.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1876. 
p.  325. 

Davies,  William  (2),  a  Welsh  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Llanfyllin,  Mont gomery shire,  in  1787. 
He  was  converted  at  the  ape  of  eighteen  ;  in  1809  com- 
menced his  ministry,  the  last  fifteen  years  of  which 
were  spent  near  Brecon,  where  he  died,  Oct.  15, 1869. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1870,  p.  19. 

(8),  a  Welsh  Congregational 


minister,  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Penrbywga- 
led,  Cardiganshire,  Dec  31, 1792.  He  was  converted  io 
his  twentieth  y-ar ;  educated  at  Neuaddlwyd  and  Llan- 
fyllin academies ;  ordained  in  1822  at  Llangollen ;  and 
in  1826  removed  to  Rhvdyceisiaid,  where  he  died,  June 
17, 1861.    See  (Load.)' Cong.  IVar-*oo*,  1862,  p.  227. 

Davies,  William  (4),  a  Welsh  Bapti  st  mintst  or, 
was  born  at  Coedcanlass,  Pembrokeshire,  May  1,  1795. 
In  March,  1816,  he  was  converted  and  baptized  at  Hit- 
erfordwest,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  preach  in  coun- 
try places.  In  1819  he  entered  Stepney  College,  and 
supplied  the  church  at  Hatlsham  during  a  vacation. 
The  aged  pastor  resigned  in  his  favor,  and  he  settled 
there,  after  various  trials  from  ill-health.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  Canterbury,  and  there  died,  Jan.  25, 1851. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1852;  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Magazine,  1851,  p.  429. 

Davies,  W.  Pollard,  an  English  Congregation*! 
minister,  was  born  at  Coventry,  July  3, 1791.  He  joined 
the  Church  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  entered  Hoxton  Acad- 
emy about  a  year  later;  was  ordained  at  Wellingbor- 
ough when  about  twenty- one  years  old;  labored  eight 
years  at  that  place;  removed  into  Devonshire,  where 
he  remained  some  time  without  a  charge;  served  at 
Plymouth  eight  years;  was  pastor  at  Ashburton  eleven 
years;  resided  some  time  at  Pctworth;  preached  at 
Putncv  six  vears,  and  finally  retired  to  Leamington, 
where'he  died,  March  18, 1872.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1873,  p.  824. 

jjavica,  w .  xv.,  an  r.npnsn  iwpnsr  miinsier,  was 
born  in  181)0.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  youth; 
preached  occasionally  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  and  in 
1838  became  post  or  at 
he  died,  Aug.  1,1849. 
1850. 

Davlkna,  the  Accadian  goddess  of  nature,  spouse 

Davila,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  born 
at  Avila,  of  a  noble  family,  and  took  the  habit  of  the 
Dominicans.  He  followed,  in  1596,  his  cousin,  the  car- 
dinal Davila,  to  Rome,  where  Clement  VIII  .appointed 
him  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  Davila  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  dispute  which  arose  at  that  time 
between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits.  He  died  in 
1604,  leaving,  De  Gratia  et  Libera  Arbitrio  (Rome, 
1 599)  s — De  Confession e  per  Litteras  (Douay ,  1 623).  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginhale,  a.  v. 

Davis,  Absalom,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Ky. ;  was  converted  in  manhood ;  labored  several  years 
as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1852  entered  the  Louisville 
Conference,  wherein  he  continued  until  his  death,  Sept, 
80,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Atonal  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  1858,  p.  8. 

Davis,  Absalom  L.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Tennessee.  May 
10, 1812.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he 
was  converted  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1864  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  in  Illinois,  and  in  1867  became  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Illinois  Conference.  He  died  at  De  Soto.  Ill, 
April  20, 1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  40. 

Davis,  Alpheus.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Paris,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11, 1793.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  iu  1816  admit- 
ted into  the  travelling  ministry ;  in  1820  became  super- 
annuated, and  died  Oct.  8  the  same  year.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1821,  p.  862. 

Davis,  Amos,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Bullock  County,  Ga., 
in  1829.  He  was  converted  and  licensed  to  preach  in 
1854 ;  became  a  member  of  the  Florida  Conference  sub- 
sequently, and  labored  until  his  death,  March  16,  1864. 
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See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  if.  E.  Church 
South,  1864,  p.  522. 

Berks  County?Pa.,  OcL  20,  1834.  He  was  converted  in 
his  twentieth  year ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  1859;  in  1866  became  •  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  and  died  in  Ogle  County,  111., 
April  1 1, 1879.    See  Eeangelicul  Messenger. 

Davis,  Arthur,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was,  bora  in  Stewart  County,  Tenn., 
Feb.  17, 181 1.  lie  was  reared  under  Baptist  influence ; 
converted  in  1830,  and  join. «l  the  Methodists;  received 
license  to  preach  in  1831 ;  in  1870  was  transferred  from 
the  Memphis  Conference  to  the  White  Hiver  Confer- 
ence, and  died  in  April,  1879.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conference!  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1879,  p.  117. 

Davis,  Caleb  Bailey,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Wrentbam,  Mass.,  July  3, 1807.  Without  tak- 
ing a  college  course,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  from  1834  to  1837 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Paris,  Mc,  June  27, 1838,  and  died  at  Portland, 
Jan.  12,  1855.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Charles  S ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  employed  in  1835  as  teacher  in  Hammondsport, 
ML  Y. ;  in  1838  admitted  into  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence; located  and  resided  near  Havana,  N.  Y.,  from  1850 
m  1861;  eventually  became  a  superannuate,  and  died 
Nov.  5. 1870,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1871,  p.  158. 

Davis,  Claiborne  Albert,  D.D.,  a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in  Hardin  County, 
Tenn*  Nov.  8,  1825.  While  he  was  quite  young  his 
parents  removed  to  Illinois,  and  subsequently  the  fam- 
ily went  to  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  The  Platte  Presby- 
tery received  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  iu  Octo- 
ber, 1845 ;  in  April,  1846,  he  was  licensed  as  a  probation- 
er; and  in  April,  1847,  ordained.  The  first  six  months  he 
devoted  to  missionary  work,  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  St. 
Joseph  and  Platte;  in  1847  be  became  pastor  in  Platte; 
in  1851  in  Lexington ;  in  1859  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Bryan  as  pastor  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
19,  1867.  Dr.  Davis  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most preachers  in  that  city.  The  General  Assembly 
appointed  him,  in  May,  1866,  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.  Sec 
Baird,  Biographical  Sketches,  2d  series,  p.  880. 

Davis,  C.  B  ,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  born  in  Muhlenburg  Comity,  Ky., 
Julv  19, 1815.  He  embraced  religion  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  very  early  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  His  itinerant  life  was  all  spent 
in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  first  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  then,  after  1844,  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South.  He  died  at  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
June  3,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  60. 

Davis,  C.  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  vrus 
bnm  at  New  Springfield,  Mahoning  Co.,  O.,  in  October, 
1*33.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty-first  year;  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1856;  and  in  1860  entered 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1866.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*,  1867,  p.  70. 

Davis,  Daniel  Gateward,  D.D.,  a  colonial  bish- 
op of  the  Church  of  England,  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford;  graduated  in  1814;  after  filling  vari- 
ous offices  in  the  Church  at  home,  was  consecrated  in 
Westminster  Abbey  as  bishop  of  Antigua,  West  Indies, 
in  1842,  and  died  in  London,  OcL  25, 1857.  See  Arncr. 
Qnar.  Church  Rev.  1858,  p.  623. 

Davis,  David,  a  Baptist  minister,  born  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, South  Wales,  in  1707,  but  was  brought  to 
America  in  1710.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Welsh  Tract 
Baptist  Church  at  Pencader  Hundred,  New  Castle  Co., 


DeL,  from  May  27, 1748,  until  his  death,  Aug.  19, 1769. 
See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Anur.  Pulpit,  vi,  117. 

Davis,  Ebeuezer.  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis  of  Walworth,  was  born 
in  1800.  He  was  baptized  at  fifteen,  and  for  some  years 
followed  mercantile  pursuits,  preaching  occasionally.  In 
1834  he  was  chosen  pastor  at  Deal,  Kent;  afterwards 
had  a  pastoral  charge  at  Lewes,  Romford,  Wycombe, 
aud  Southsea;  and  finally  settled  at  Belvedere,  Kent, 
where  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1868,  and  died 
Oct.  23,  1870.    See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Band-hook,  1872. 

Davis,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, who  died  at  South  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1863, 
aged  fifty-nine  years,  was  the  founder  and  first  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Calvary  Church,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Her.  January,  1864,  p.  669. 

Davis,  Edward  le,  on  English  engraver,  was 
probably  born  in  Wales,  and  went  to  France,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  engraving.  He  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  and  settled  in  London  about  1670.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  plates:  St.  Cecitia,  with  An, 
gels;  Ecce  Bomo ;  The  Bolg  Family.  See  Spoon er, 
Biog.  Bist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Davis,  Eliel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was  born 

at  Folkestone,  Kent,  June  6, 1803.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  London  as  a  draper's  assistant',  and 
joined  the  Church  under  Joseph  Toimey.  He  began 
to  preach  in  the  villages,  and  entered  Stepney  College 
in  1826.  In  1828  he  became  a  pastor  in  the  I*»lc  of 
Wight ;  in  1834  removed  to  Lambeth ;  in  1841  to  Eye, 
in  Suffolk ;  in  1842  to  St.  Ives,  where  he  suddenly  died, 
March  29, 1849.  Sec  (Loud.)  Baptist  Band-book,  1850, 
p.  41. 

Davis.  Elnathan  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Maryland  iu  1739.  In  1757  he  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  aud  was  ordained  in  1764;  labored  in  that 
state  thirty-four  years,  and  then  went  to  Smith  Caro- 
lina, where  he  served  his  Master  iu  the  ministry  till 
his  death,  the  date  of  which  does  not  appear.  Sec  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  311.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Elnathan  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Holden,  Mum.,  Aug.  19,  1807.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  iu  1834 ;  studied  two  years 
at  the  Theological  Institute  of  Hartford;  and,  having 
been  appointed  missionary  to  South  Africa  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was 
ordained  at  his  native  place,  Nov.  9,  1836.  Changing 
his  plans,  he  afterwards  engaged  in  home  minions  in 
south  Michigan  and  north  Indiana.  In  1845  he  labored 
in  the  American  Peace  Society;  in  September,  1846, 
was  installed  pastor  at  Ashburnham,  Mass. ;  in  1849  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  World  s  Peace  Convention  in 
Paris;  in  1850  became  secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society;  for  fourteen  years  was  pastor  in  Fitchburg, 
Moss. ;  then,  for  a  time,  secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association ;  and  from  1869  to  1879  pastor  in 
Auburn,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  9, 1881.  Sec  Hist. 
Cat.  of  Theol.  Inst,  of  Conn.  1881,  p.  15.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Emerson,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  July  15, 1798.  He  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1821 ;  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Griffin  while  tutor  there;  was  preceptor  at 
Westfield  Academy  until  February,  1836;  ordained  pas- 
tor iu  Westfield  the  same  year,  and  remained  there  un- 
til bis  death,  June  8,  1866.  Dr.  Davis  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1859,  p.  62;  1866,  p.  815. 

Davis,  Francis  Henry,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Kingsville,  0„  July  17,  1837.    He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1860,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  there  in  1865;  was  pastor  at 
I  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  from  1865  to  1867,  and  at  Napo- 
.  leon  thereafter  until  his  death,  April  2,  1872.    See  Gen. 
I  Cat.  of  Rochester  Theol.  San.  p.  27.    (J.  C.  S.) 
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Davis,  Franklin,  a  Congressional  minister,  was 
born  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  24,  1816.  He  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1839,  and  (rum  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1845 ;  waa  ordained  pastor  at  War- 
ren, Me.,  Oct.  6,  1847;  in  1849  became  acting  pastor  at 
East  Orrington;  in  1854  at  Alton,  N.  H.;  in  1856  at 
North  Wrenthara  (now  Norfolk),  Mass.;  in  1860  at 
Berkley ;  in  1864  at  Newington,  N.  H. ;  and  from  1876 
at  Tamwortb,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  a 
railroad  train  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1882.  See 
Cong.  Yearbook,  1883,  p.  21. 

Davis,  Frederick  Bruce,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  entered  upon  his  mini-try  in  1868  as 
missionary  in  Lancaster  and  Clarendon,  S.  C. ;  in  1870 
was  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Clarendon,  and  also  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  in  Sumter,  where 
he  remained  until  1872;  and  then  removed  to  Union  as 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity.  He  died  Jan.  21, 
1878.    See  Prot.  Episc  Almanac,  1874,  p.  138. 

Davia,  Garret,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epia- 
copal  Church  South,  waa  born  about  1814.  He  was 
converted  about  1835  in  Lexington,  K  \ ..  and  in  1841 
entered  the  Kentucky  Conference,  wherein  he  served  to 
the  clo«e  of  his  life,  July  18,  1844.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conference*  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1846, 
p.  56. 

Davia,  George,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  1823.  He  was  converted 
in  early  life;  became  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher 
for  several  years;  in  1846  changed  his  views  and  was 
publicly  immersed;  for  three  years  studied  theology  at 
Monmouth ;  settled  over  the  Church  at  Tctbury ;  and 
was  ordained  in  1850.  His  health  failed  a  year  after- 
wards, and  he  died  March  22, 1852.  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tut  Hand-book,  1853,  p.  48. 

Davis,  George  Atherton,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Lunenburg,  Vt..  Jan.  3,  1813.  He 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1838;  taught  in 
Maryland  from  1839  to  1841 ;  graduated  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1844;  in  April,  1845,  waa  pas- 
tor at  Hanover  College,  Va.,  ami  died  there,  Oct.  9, 1840. 
See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union  Theol.  Sent.  1876,  p.  82. 

Davis,  George  S  .  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Pauls  Church, 
Medina,  O.  In  187 0  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Ravenna,  to  which  parish  was  added,  in  1872,  Christ 
Church,  in  Kent;  the  next  year  he  was  missionary  at 
Kinsman  and  Niles;  in  1877  he  removed  to  Cleveland, 
as  missionary  at  Urge,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death,  in  May,  1880.  See  Whittaker, 
Aim.  and  Directory,  1881,  p.  172. 

Davis,  George  W.  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Morgan  County,  Ga.,  in  1808.  He 
was  converted  in  1824,  and  in  1828  entered  the  Georgia 
Conference,  in  which  he  labored  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Nov.  27,  1832.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*, 
1833,  p.  215. 

Davis,  George  W.  (2),  a  Free-will  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  Jan.  12, 1830. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois; was  converted  in  June,  1856;  licensed  in  March, 
1857,  by  the  Walnut  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting ;  went 
in  Octolier  of  that  year  to  Hillsdale*  Mich.,  to  study, 
preaching  nt  the  same  time;  was  ordained  April  29, 
18f>0;  returned  to  Illinois,  and  died  at  Kcwanee,  Mav 
5,  1861.  Sec  Eree- trill  Baptist  Register,  1862,  p.  91. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Davia,  Guatavua  F,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Boston.  Mass..  March  17,  1797.  He  was 
converted  about  1813;  began  at  once  to  preach;  was 
ordained  June  13, 1816,  at  Preston,  Conn.;  in  1818  re- 
moved to  South  Reading  (now  Wakefield),  Mass.;  in 
1829  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1&36.  See  Christian  Secre- 
tary. September,  1836.    (J.  C.  S.) 


Davis,  G.  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Del- 
aware in  1792.  He  was  converted  in  1814;  removed 
to  Illinois  in  1834  as  agent  for  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety; subsequently  was  financial  agent  of  ShurtlefT 
College,  and  pastor  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Church,  Ilk; 
terwards  labored  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Mission  Association  in  Tennessee  and  Alabami 
died  near  Bunker  Hti«,  III,  Aug.  29, 1852.  Se 
of  III.  Anniversaries,  1852,  p.  9.    (J.  C  S.) 

Davia,  Henry  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  educa- 
tor, waa  born  at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  in  1771.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1796;  for  seven  years 
was  tutor  in  Williams  and  Yale  colleges ;  professor  of 
Greek  in  Union  College  from  1805  to  1810;  president 
of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  from  1810  to  181 7 ;  president 
of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.t  from  1817  to  1833, 
and  died  there,  March  7,  1852.  His  published  works 
are  his  Inaugural  Address,  on  assuming  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  a  Sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,    See  Allen,  A  mer.  Biog.  a.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davia,  Henry  (2),  IX IX,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
at  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  23, 1800.  Early 
in  life  he  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  subsequently 
was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Ogden,  Monroe  Co.,  where 
he  was  converted,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  the 
fall  of  1818;  graduated  from  the  theological  institution 
at  Hamilton,  June  7,  1827,  and  the  next  day  was  or- 
dained at  Bridgewater.  For  a  time  he  labored  as  a 
missionary  in  Detroit, Mich., and  planted  the  first  church 
of  his  denomination  in  that  city.  His  other  pastorates 
were,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Brockport,  Jordan,  Cannon  Street, 
New  York  citv,  Second  Church,  Rochester,  Columbus 
O.,  New  Corydon  and  Rock  Island,  III.  He  died  at 
Danville,  111.,  Aug.  21, 1870.  See  Minutes  of  III.  A  *m- 
versaries,  1870,  p.  69.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davia,  Henry  Edward,  an  Knglish  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Windsor,  Middlesex,  July  11,  1756,  stud- 
ied at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1784, 
leaving  Examination  of  Gibbon's  History.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  l)kt.  a,  v. 

Davia,  Henry  M..  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  employed  as  a  missionary  at  Islip,  N.  Y.,  in 
1858 ;  in  1857  became  rector  of  St.  Johns  Church,  in 
that  place;  in  1861  rector  of  the  Church  of  Charity 
1  Foundation,  Brooklyn ;  in  1864  missionary  at  St.  Paul's 
1  Church,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  of  which  subsequently,  in  1872,  lie 
1  became  rector,  and  so  remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  29, 
1875,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.    See  Prot.  Episc. 
|  Almanac,  1876,  p.  150. 

Davia.  Isaac  G ,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  at  Stanstead,  Canada  East,  March  1,  1819.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  1838  com- 
menced to  preach ;  was  licensed  June  22, 1839 ;  ordained 
at  Huntington,  Vt.,  Sept.  26, 1840;  entered  the  Biblical 
School  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  laboring,  meantime,  at  Rox- 
bury;  for  a  few  years  was  at  Portsmouth  and  Deerfield, 
N.  H.,  and  on  a  missionary  tour  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ;  in  1848  went  to  the  West,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  year  or  two  spent  in  Elgin,  111.,  de- 
voted himself  to  missionary  labors  in  Boone  and  Mrllen- 
ry  counties,  and  as  pastor  in  Fayette,  Wis.,  where  he 
died  in  December,  1862.  See  Barrett,  Memoirs  of  Em- 
inent Preachers,  p.  249.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davia.  Jairus  XL,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  bora  in  New  England  in  1813,  and  was  one  of  the 
early  missionaries  of  his  denomination  in  New  York 
and  the  Western  states.  He  died  at  North  Reading, 
Mich.,  Dec.  3,  1870.  See  Free-will  Baptist  Register, 
1871,  p.  82.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davia,  Jamea,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Hop. 
kinton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6, 1772.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1798;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
in  1804;  in  1816  was  immersed;  ordained  as  a  Baptist 
evangelist  Nov.  14,  1816,  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  preached  in 
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various  places,  bat  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
ary and  educational  causes,  and  died  May  28, 1821.  See 
Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  new  series,  iii,  p.  201, 208. 

(j.  c.  S.) 

Davis.  John  (l),a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Pennypack,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1721.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1756;  the  same  year  became  pastor  at  Win- 
ter Kun,  Harford  Co.,  Mdn  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1809.  See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, vi,  69. 

Davis,  John  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
New  Castle  County,  Del.,  in  1737.  He  graduated  at 
Philadelphia  College  in  1763;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1769  ;  in  1770  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  and  died  Dec  13, 1772. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  117. 

Davis,  John  (3),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  Oct.  27, 1780.  He 
joined  the  Methodist  Society  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1802,  became  a  supernumerary 
in  1845,  and  died  Mav  16,  1852.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British.  Conference,  1852. 

Davia,  John  (4),  A.M.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  8, 1803.  He  studied  at  Hor- 
%um  College,  Bradford;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Portsea, 
Hampshire,  Jan.  13, 1829;  was  minister  toseveral  church- 
es, the  last  of  which  was  Port  Mahon,  Sheffield.  In  1845 
be  came  to  New  Jersey;  became  pastor  of  a  church;  af- 
terwards accepted  an  agency  for  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society;  visited  the  provinces,  and  in  1853 
succeeded  Burton  in  the  pastorate  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
After  a  short  peri«»d  of  miuistry  at  St.  George,  N.  B.,  he 
became  pastor  at  Charlottetown.  P.  E.  I.,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Aug.  14, 1875.  See  Cathcart,  Bupt. 
Eneyclop.  p.  314. 

Davia,  John  C.  C  .  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Lewis  County, 
Ky.,  March  2, 1832.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Buchanan  County,  Mo.,  in  1837;  was  converted  in  1850; 
in  1853  was  admitted  into  the  Missouri  Conference;  be- 
came superannuated  in  1874,  and  died  March  11,  1875. 
Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1875,  p.  239. 

Davia,  John  N.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  O,  Nov.  11, 1804. 
He  was  converted  in  1832;  received  license  to  preach, 
and  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1834;  in 
1840  became  superannuated,  and  died  in  June,  1844. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1845,  p.  691. 

Davia,  John  R  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
wa«  bom  in  Carteret  County,  N.  C,  in  1812.  In  1837 
be  joined  the  Methodists;  received  license  to  exhort  in 
1841,  to  preach  in  1843,  and  in  1845  entered  the  North 
Indiana  Conference;  in  1860  became  superannuated, 
and  died  May  17,  1877.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1878,  p.  54. 

Davia,  John  Wheelwright,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  4. 1800. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1834 ; 
labored  as  a  home  missionary  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mate  of  New  York ;  subsequently  became  an  agent  for 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  died 
t  here,  Aug.  6, 1867.  See  Wilson,  Fresh.  Hist.  A  lm,mc, 
1868,  p.  196. 

Davia.  Joseph  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Cbipping-Norton,  Oxfordshire,  in  August, 
1627.  He  was  converted  in  early  life ;  wa*  baptized  at 
Corentry,  and  experienced  bitter  persecution  from  the 
civil  authorities.  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  16,  1706, 
leaving  a  work  entitled  My  hist  fsgacy,  which  was 
printed  in  1720.  See  Crosby,  Hist,  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists, iii,  180.    (J.  C.S.) 

Davia  Joseph  (2),  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Madbury,  N.  IL.  in  1792.    He  was  con- 


verted at  the  age  of  eighteen;  united  with  the  Church 
in  1819 ;  was  ordained  July  4, 1824 ;  and  died  in  Effing- 
ham, Dec.  14, 1843.  See  Free-will  Baptist  Register,  1 845, 
p.  75.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Joseph  (3),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
the  son  and  grandson  of  ministers,  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool, Oct.  7,  1807.  He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of 
uineteen;  entered  Horton  College  in  1827;  became  pas- 
tor at  Church-street,  Blackfriars;  resigned  in  1841,  and 
removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  was  pastor  of  York- 
street  chapel  only  eighteen  months;  then  settled  at 
Arnesby,  Leicestershire,  in  1843 ;  removed  to  Kent-street 
chapel,  Portsea,  in  1854 ;  and  to  Komford  in  1866,  where 
he  was  stricken  with  paralvsis  in  1879,  and  died  Oct. 
23, 1881.    See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  301. 

Davis,  Joseph  Hoomes,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Gloucester 
County,  Va.,  April  13, 1809 ;  was  converted  in  his  four- 
teenth year;  educated  in  the  academies  of  Gloucester 
and  Northumberland,  and  in  1836  entered  the  Virginia 
Conference,  in  which  he  labored  till  his  death,  May  8, 
1879.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1879,  p.  105. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Tyringham,  Berkshire  Co.,Mass.,  April  30, 1791. 
He  was  converted  in  1809;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1816, 
and  in  1825  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference;  in  1828 
was  transferred  to  the  Erie  Conference,  and,  after  two 
years,  located ;  at  the  close  of  four  years  again  entered 
the  effective  ranks;  became  superannuated  in  1845, and 
died  in  January,  1854.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1854,  p.  409. 

Davia  Nathan,  a  Protestant  minister  and  African 
traveller,  was  bom  in  1812,  For  a  time  he  edited  the 
Hebrew-Christian  Magazine,  and  afterwards  took  charge 
of  a  congregation.  In '1856  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  sec- 
retary of  state,  sent  him  to  the  E*«t,  to  explore  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1882.  He  pub- 
lished, runt*  (1841):— .1  Voice  from  North  and  South 
Africa  (1844) :—  Wamlerings  in  Belat  Ejjareed  (1854,  2 
vols.) :— A  rabic  Reading  Isssons  (1855)  -.—Carthage  and 
her  Remains  (1861) :— Ruined  Cities  within  Xumidian 
and  Carthaginian  Territories  (1862).    (B.  P.) 

Davis,  Nimrod  R  ,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Kingston,  Koane  Co.,  Tenn.,  Sept.  28, 
1814.  He  was  converted  in  1834;  soon  after  received 
license  to  exhort  and  to  preach ;  removed  to  Kentucky 
in  1847,  snd  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference  as  sup- 
ply, in  which  he  labored  until  he  became  a  supernu- 
merary, and  finally  a  superannuate.  He  died  April  18, 
1879.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  31. 

Davia  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  in  Finland  in  1680,  and  educated  as  a  Presby- 
terian. In  1716  he  united  with  the  Friends,  and  was  a 
well-known  preacher  in  that  denomination,  at  first  in 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  but  eventually  in  England  and  France. 
The  proverb,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  him.    He  died  Feb.  29, 1776. 

His  successor  was  his  son  Pktkii,  "a  man  of  deep  piety 
ami  peculiar  pifta,  noted  for  his  laconic  and  forcible  ad- 
dresses, who  died  Jan.  22, 1812,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  and  seven  months."  See  R.  I.  Bio- 
graphical Cyclop,  p.  88.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Richard  (I),  an  Irish  divine,  was  born  in 
1649,  and  died  in  1741.  He  published  a  Letter  to  n 
Roman  Catholic  Friend  (Lond.  1694)  .—The  Truly  Cath- 
olic and  Old  Religion  (Dublin,  1716);  and  other  works. 
See  AHiboue,  Diet,  of  Hrit.  and  A  met  .  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Davis,  Richard  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1776.  For  several  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Middleton  Cheney,  but  eventually  be- 
came insane,  and  died  in  March,  1838.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-booi,  1838,  p.  26.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Richard  Montgomery,  a  Presbyterian 
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minister,  wts  born  about  1796.  He  served  in  the 
of  1812;  joined  tbe  Church  in  18*22;  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1831 ;  was  ordained  ihc  same  year;  hi  1885 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.;  after- 
wards preached  in  Bridgewatcr,  and  died  June  13, 1842. 
See  Presbyterianum  in  Central  A'.  Y.  p.  510. 

Davis,  Robert,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Erasworth,  Hampshire,  April  19, 1791. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1810;  became  a  student  at 
Gosport  iu  1811;  was  ordained  at  Totton  in  1818  ;  to 
1821  removed  to  Crondall;  in  1825  to  Spalding,  where 
his  stay  was  very  brief;  afterwards  preached  successive- 
ly at  Taraworth,  Earlshillon,  in  Leicestershire;  Welling- 
borough, Turvey,  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire ;  Saws- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire;  and  finally  retired  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  died,  April  16, 1871.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Yeat  -book,  1872,  p.  313. 

Davis,  Rowland,  LL.D.,an  Iriah  divine,  waa  born 
near  Cork  in  1649,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
dean  of  Cork,  and  was  afterwards  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese.  He  died  in  1721,  leaving  two  sermons,  enti- 
tled Christ  inn  Loyalty  (1716,  4to),  and  a  Charity  Ser- 
mon (Dublin,  1717, 8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Davis,  Samuel  (I),*  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  New  Holland,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct. 
7,  1793.  He  waa  converted  in  1812,  and  in  1814  en- 
tered tbe  travelling  connection  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  toiled  faithfully  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  Sept.  1 6, 1822.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences, 
1823,  p.  401 ;  Meth.  Magazine,  v,  439. 

Davis,  Samuel  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Leominster,  March  17, 1803.  He 
studied  at  Highbury;  preached  two  years  at  Bilston, 
Staffordshire,  then  removed  to  Needham  Market,  where 
he  was  ordained  as  co-pastor  in  1834 ;  in  1841  removed 
to  Bow,  afterwards  to  Barnet,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  July  8, 
1865.    Sec  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1866,  p.  247. 

Davis,  Samuel  Chalmers,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  iu  Baltimore,  Md.  For  sev- 
eral vears  he  was  a  Methodist  preacher;  was  ordained 
in  1837;  in  1839  became  rector  of  William  and  Mary's 
parish,  St.  Mary's  County;  removed  to  New  York  in 
1814.  and  after  serving  in  several  places  went  back 
to  Maryland  in  1849;  officiated  in  Holy  Trinity  and 
Ascension  parishes,  Carroll  County;  also  in  Trinity 
parish,  Charles  County ;  in  1852  returned  to  New  York, 
and  died  there,  May  8,  1862,  aged  fifty-six  years.  See 
A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.,  April,  1863,'p.  148. 

Davis,  Samuel  BL  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  residing  in  Delaware  in  1692;  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bor* in  the  ministry  from  1705  onwards,  was  the  church- 
es planted  by  Mr.  Makemie  in  Maryland,  and  those  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  He  finally  succeeded  Mr. 
Hampton  as  minister  of  Snow  Hill,  and  died  in  the 
summer  of  1725.  See  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  iii,  3. 

Davis,  Samuel  EL  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Oct.  14,  1833.  He 
graduated  from  Hampden-Sidncy  College,  Va.,  in  1853; 
studied  theology  at  Union  Seminary;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  in  1856;  preached  at  Ame- 
lia and  Namozine,  Va.,  and  died  July  19,  1858.  See 
Wilson,  I'resb.  Hut.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  70. 

Davis,  Samuel  S  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  New  York,  in  July,  1793.  He  entered 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  but  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  Gdlege  in  1812;  took  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Castleton,  Vfc;  in  the  fall  of  1815  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  went  to  act  as 
tutor  at  Union  College;  returned  again  in  1817,  and 
graduated  in  1819.  lie  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany,  Oct.  12  of  the  same  year;  soon  afterwards 


was  commissioned  to  collect  funda  for  a  seminary  la 
North  Carolina,  which  was  eventually  located  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  He  waa  ordained  at  Albany,  Aug.  12, 
1821 ;  became  pastor  at  Darien,  Ga^  Dec  16  of  the  same 
year;  after  two  years  weut  to  Camden,  S.  C. ;  in  1833 
accepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's Board  of  Education;  in  184a  and  1842  waa 
professor  of  Latin  in  Oglethorpe  University,  Milledgs- 
rille,  Ga.;  from  1845  to  1851  served  at  Camden,  S.  O, 
a  second  time,  aud  died  June  21,  1877.  See  Xecrvlog. 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem,  1878,  p.  9. 

Davis,  Seth,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  18, 1802.  He'grad- 
uated  at  Hobart  College  in  1827;  took  the  course  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  1833,  officiating  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  and  remained  four  years;  returned 
to  western  New  York,  laboring  in  several  parishes,  and 
a  part  of  the  time  engaged  in  teaching;  in  1854  went 
to  Connecticut,  and  took  charge  of  the  parishes  in  Wood- 
bury, North  Haven,  and  Northford;  in  1857  was  pastor 
at  Monroe,  where  he  died,  July  6,  1862.  See  A  mer. 
Quar.  Church  Ret.,  April,  1863,  p.  149. 

Davis,  Silas  Newton,  a  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  in  Livingston  County,  Ky.,  May 
28, 1808.  The  Anderson  Presbytery  received  him  Nov. 
14,  1827;  shortly  after  he  entered  a  theological  school 
conducted  by  Rev.  Richard  Beard,  D.D.,  at  McLeroors- 
ville,  Tenn. ;  Sept.  11, 1828,  he  was  licensed  as  a  proba- 
tioner; the  following  year  was  appointed  to  what  was 
called  the  Livingston  district ;  after  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  study  at  Cumberland  College,  was  ordained  in 
the  fall  of  1830;  until  1834  his  time  was  cbiefiy  spent 
in  itinerant  work  in  Tennessee;  for  several  years  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Elkton  Congregation;  in  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  College,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1854. 
See  Beard,  Biographical  Sketches,  2d  series,  p.  321. 

Davis,  Stephen  (l),an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Andover,  Hampshire,  Oct.  80, 1783.  He  waa 
converted  at  thirteen  years  of  age;  baptized  in  London 
in  1802 ;  began  to  preach  at  twenty,  and  became  an 
evangelist  in  Ireland  in  1816.  He  afterwards  was  the. 
travelling  agent  of  the  Irish  Baptist  Societv,  and  as 
such  visited  America  in  1882  and  1883.  In  1887  he 
located  in  London,  and  visited  over  England  and  Scot- 
land as  the  advocate  of  the  society  till  1845,  when  gout 
obliged  him  to  resign,  and  be  continued  to  preach,  as 
he  had  strength,  till  his  death,  Feb.  8, 1856.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1856,  p.  47. 


Davis,  Stephen  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
ister,  was  born  in  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  about  1765. 
He  travelled  about  seven  vears  in  the  itinerant  connec- 


tion, and  died  iu  August,  1795.    See  Minute*  of  A\ 

Conferences,  1796,  p.  66. 

Davis,  Stephen  Joshua,  an  English  Baptist 
minuter,  was  born  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  in  1805.  He 
was  converted  in  his  youth ;  studied  at  Bristol  College 
in  1826;  attended  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Robert  Hall; 
first  settled  at  Weymouth;  was  called  to  London  in 
1837;  waa  many  years  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Irish  Missions,  and  in 
1863  settled  as  pastor  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  where  he 
died,  May  11,  1866.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book, 
1867,  p.  132. 

Davis,  Sylvester,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Royalton,  Mass.,  in  1809.  He  was  converted  in  1«*0 ; 
studied  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  was  ordained  at  Evans 
Mills;  subsequently  settled  in  Cassville, and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1851,  went  to  the  Sandwich  Mauds,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  5, 1852.  See  A  mer.  Baptist  Register,  1852,  p.  416. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister 
was  born  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  about  1730.  He 
was  converted  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  joined  the  Church 
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then,  wu  called  as  pastor  to  Reading,  Berkshire,  and 
died  Dec  27,  1796.    See  Rippon's  Register,  ii,  614. 

(J.  C.  S.) 

Davis,  Thomas  (2),  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  admitted  to  orders  in  England  in  Septem- 
ber, 1773 ;  came  to  America ;  settled  in  Norfolk  parish, 
Va.;  in  1792  was  in  St,  Stephen's  parish;  in  1795  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  and  died  there 
some  time  before  1810.  See  Sprague,  A  tmuls  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  406. 

Davis,  Thomas  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  consecrated  in  Su  John's  Chapel, 
New  York  city,  as  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  Oct.  17, 
1853,  resided  at  Camden,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1871.  See 
Prof.  Epitc.  A  Imanac,  1872,  p.  127. 

Davis,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  in  1853  at  Henderson,  N.  C. ;  in 
the  following  year  became  assistant  minister  of  Grace 
Church,  Camden,  S.  (X,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1866.  See  Prof.  Episc.  Almmtac, 
1867,  p.  101. 

Davis,  William  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Orange  County,  Va„  Jan.  7, 1765.  He  was  immersed 
at  a  Baptist  Church  in  Orange  County,  called  "  Blue 
Hon,"  in  his  fifteenth  rear ;  soon  after  began  publicly  to 
exhort ;  at  sixteen  became  a  soldier  in  the  Kevolulionary 
army,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  17**;  ordained  in  Georgia  in  1793;  served 
one  church  in  Elbert  County  twenty-three  years;  that 
at  Beaver  Dam  twelve  vears;  Clark's  Station  nineteen 
rears ;  and  died  Oct.  31,  1831.  See  Campbell,  Georgia 
'Baptists.    (J.  C  S.) 

Davis,  William  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London.  June  15, 1788.  He  stud- 
ied at  Southampton ;  entered  Hoxton  Academy  in  1814 ; 
in  1818  became  pastor  at  Hastings  and  died  Jan.  19, 

1855.  He  published,  The  True  IHgnity  of  Unman 
Suture  :  — /  mmorjality.    See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 

1856,  p.  210. 

Davis,  William  (3),  a  Canadian  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  5,  1851.  In  1854 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Toronto,  Canada.  He  was 
convened  in  1869,  under  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
began  to  preach ;  was  accepted  by  the  Bible  Christians 
in  1873;  travelled  in  several  circuits ;  and  died  April  19, 
1880,  at  Palmyra,  Canada, 

Davis, William  C  .  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  1760.  He  was  received  as  a  candidate  under 
the  South  Carolina  Presbytery  in  1786;  licensed  in 
1787 ;  accepted  a  call  from  the  Nazareth  Church  in  1788; 
ordaiued  in  1789;  in  1806  became  pastor  at  Bullock 
Creek,  S.  C;  was  deposed  April  3, 1811,  for  erroneous 
doctrine ;  and  died  Sept.  28, 1831.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  A  flier.  Pulpit,  iv,  122. 

Davis,  William  F.  P.,  a  German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Paradise,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1831. 
He  completed  his  classical  and  theological  studies  at 
Lancaster  in  1863;  the  same  year  was  licensed  and 
ordained ;  fur  some  time  was  pastor  at  New  Oxford,  in 
Adams  County;  then  of  the  Sinking  Spring  charge,  in 
Berks  County;  and  died  at  Beading,  June  11,  1883. 
(D.  Y.  H.) 

Davis,  William  H  .  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Jasper  County,  Ga.,  Aug.  18,  1826 ;  graduated  from 
Mercer  University  in  1853;  was  ordained  the  same 
year,  and  settled  in  Burke  County,  Ga.  For  seven  years 
(1868-75),  besides  preaching,  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  Hepzihah  High-school;  and  died  Sept,  18, 
1879.   See  Cat  heart,  Z»V»/tfu/  Ancyrfop.p.316.  (J.C.S.) 

Davison,  John,  a  Canadian  Methodist  minister, 
was  born  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  Nov.  23, 
1799.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Society  formed  in  Newcastle,  and  at  nineteen  years 
'  his  first  attempt  at  preaching.  In  March,  | 
X1I.-B 


1828,  he  was  appointed,  with  certain  others,  to  the 
Shiekls  and  Sunderland  missions.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Hexham  Station.  Subsequently  he 
travelled  on  seventeen  stations,  extending  over  a  peri- 
od of  twenty-four  years.  In  1849  he  went  to  Canada 
as  superintendent  of  missions.  He  resided  in  Toronto 
three  years;  then,  after  filling  four  appointments,  he 
was  in  1859  appointed  general  missionary  secretary  and 
book-steward,  which  brought  him  to  Toronto  again, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  March  1, 
1884.  In  1840  Mr.  Davison  compiled  the  journals  of 
William  Clowes,  and  in  1854  published  the  life  of  that 
evangelist.  I le  commenced  a  monthly  paper,  The  Evan- 
gelist, which  in  1858  was  merged  into  the  Christian 
Journal,  and  had  the  charge  of  it  until  1866.  He  also 
compiled  the  first  Hook  of  Discipline  of  the  Canadian 
Methodists.  See  (Toronto)  Christian  Guardian,  March 
19,  1884. 

Davison,  John  Wiles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  Dec  17, 
1810.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  emi- 
grated to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1838;  in  1840  joined  the 
Oneida  Conference ;  about  1856  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
in  the  following  year  connected  himself  with  the  K«»ck 
River  Conference.  He  became  a  superannuate  in  1870, 
and  died  Jan.  12, 1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  151. 

Davke  (the  female  Earth),  in  Gneco- Babylonian 
mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Aos,  and  the  mother  of  the 
demiurgus  BeL    She  was  also  called  Davcina. 

Davy,  Wiluam,  an  English  divine,  was  born  about 
1743.  He  studied  at  the  Exeter  Free  Grammar-school ; 
graduated  from  college,  and  became  curate  at  Lustlcigh ; 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Wiukleigh,  Devon,  and 
died  June  13, 1826.  He  published  System  of  Divinity 
j  (Exeter,  1785,6  vols.  12mo;  1825,2  vols.8vo;  1827,  3 
vols.  8vo;  Lustleigh,  1796-1807,  26  vols,  8vo).  See 
(Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1826,  p.  258;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  s,  v. 

Davys,  Georok,  D  P.,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England,  graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1803,  and  became  a  fellow;  subsequently  was  curate  of 
Littlebury,  and  in  1814  of  Chesterford ;  afterwards  of 
Swaffham  Prior ;  rcmored  to  Kensington,  and  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  princess  Victoria ;  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Peterborough  in  1839,  and  died  April  18, 1864, 
aged  eighty-four  years.  In  theology  Dr.  Davys  be- 
longed to  the  evangelical  section  of  his  church,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  theological  controversy.  See  A  mer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  July,  1864,  p.  326. 

Daw,  Jons,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his  degree 
at  St.  Salvador's  College,  St,  Andrews,  in  1668 ;  became 
chaplain  to  the  laird  of  Duninald;  was  presented  to  the 
living  at  Kinnaird;  admitted  Sept.  28, 1676;  and  died 
in  1698,  aged  about  fifty-five  years.  See  Easti  Eccles. 
Scotican*,  iii,  829. 

Dawes,  Mark,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
born  at  Ridgway,  near  Sheffield.  He  was  converted 
early;  entered  the  ministry  in  1809;  and  died  at  Birstall, 
June  1, 1844,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  See 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1844,  p.  13. 

Dawkes,  Clbxpox,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Wellingborough.  He  set- 
tled in  early  life  at  Wapping,  about  1719,  but  in  1726 
took  charge  of  a  newly  formed  church  in  Collier's 
Rents,  Southwark.  About  1734  he  was  chosen  after- 
noon preacher  at  Devonshire  Square,  but  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  society  in  1751,  removed  to  Hemel-llemp- 
stead,  Herts,  where  he  died,  Dec,  8, 1758.  See  Wilson, 
Dissenting  Churches,  i,  531. 

Daws,  JosiAtt,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Cal- 
laway County,  N.  C,  in  1826.  His  family  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1827.  He  was  baptized  in  18<i9,  ordained  in 
1851  or  1852,  and,  for  three  years,  was  pastor  of  the 
Antioch  Church.    In  1867  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  ami 
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preached  two  years  for  the  Columbus  Church,  and  four 
years  for  the  Can*  Run  Church.  During  the  war  he 
resided  in  Tennessee,  but  at  its  clow  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  tlied  at  Rutherford,  Tenn.,  March  1,  1872. 
See  Boruro,  Sketches  of  Tenn.  Ministers,  p.  200.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Dawson,  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  an  English  Presby- 
terian minister,  grandson  of  a  clergyman  ejected  in  16G2, 
took  his  degree  at  (ilasgow :  settled"  at  C<>ngletnn,Chcsh- 
ire,  in  1752;  removed  to  St.  Thomas's  Church,  South- 
ward about  1764  ;  in  1759  joi  ned  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, became  rector  of  Burgh,  Suffolk,  and  died  in  July, 
1814,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  published,  Uctures 
in  Defence  of  the  Trinity  (1764) : — Dialogue  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1780) : — two  tracts  on  The 
'Intermediate  State: — An  English  Dictionary  on  a  Xeto 
Plan.    See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv,  315-317. 

Dawson,  Charles  Cornelius,  an  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  born  at  Shenfield,  Essex,  Nov.  18, 1817. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Upton;  sailed  for  Ceylon  in  1840,  and  for 
some  time  did  the  printing  at  the  mission  press  there; 
afterwards  took  charge  of  the  station  at  Malura,  till 
his  health  failed,  and  sailed  for  England  Feb.  10, 1850, 
but  was  never  again  heard  of.  See  (Loud.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1851,  p.  54. 

Dawson,  James  (1).  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
Rev.  John  Dawson,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, Nov.  9, 1722;  studied  divinity  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1725;  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year; 
presented  to  the  living  at  Langton,  and  ordained  Aug. 
18,  1727;  transferred  to  the  West  Kirk,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh,  Jan.  81, 1733;  and  died  Jan.  22, 1785,  aged 
thirty-three  years.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i, 122, 
419. 

Dawson,  James  (2),  a  preacher  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  was  born  at  Low  more,  Clithc- 
roe,  Lancashire,  in  1842;  was  sent  to  the  Free  Method- 
ist Sunday-school,  where  he  was  converted;  in  1861  be- 
came a  local  preacher,  and  in  1864  a  home  missionary. 
He  travelled  in  three  circuits,  and  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1868.    See  Minutes  of  the  13th  A  nnual  A  ssembly. 

Dawson,  John  (I),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  took  his 
degree  al  Edinburgh  University,  July  9,  1694;  was 
called  in  May,  1698,  to  Langton;  ordained  July  14  fol- 
lowing; and  died  in  November,  1726,  aged  about  fifly- 
irs.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticunce,  i,  419. 

John  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Portsmouth.  He  waa  converted  in 
early  life:  received  into  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  died 
at  New  Croat,  Deptford,  Sept.  6,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1876,  p.  14. 

Dawaon,  John  Edmonds,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ga.,  March  7, 
1805.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1827;  was  or- 
dained Jan.  14, 1835;  and  died  Nov.  18, 1860.  His  min- 
isterial life  waa  spent  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  the  state,  and  he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  as 
a  preacher.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1298. 
(J.  C.S.) 

Dawson.  Joseph,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Wimeswould,  Leicestershire,  Feb.  28,  1847. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-one;  appointed  to  Cardiff 
in  1875;  and  died  Feb.  13,  1877.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1877,  p.  29. 

Dawson,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  had  the 
gift  of  a  bursary  in  Edinburgh  University  in  Novem- 
ber, 1747;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  November,  1762; 
became  assistant  to  Mr.  Archibald  Lundie,  minister  of 
Salton;  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  living  at 
Stow ;  ordained  Sept.  25, 1759 ;  and  died  March  23, 1809, 
aged  eight y-one  years.  He  published  An  Account  of 
the.  Parish.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  634. 

Dawson,  Samuel,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South, was  born  in  Rockingham  Coun- 


ty, Va.,  Nov.  10,  1798.  He  Joined  the  Church  about 
1814,  and  entered  the  Mississippi  Conference  in  1841, 
wherein  he  labored  as  health  permitted  until  his  death, 
in  1858.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  (he  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1858,  p.  35. 

Dawaon,  Samuel  O.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Virginia  in  1834.  He  was  converted  when  young; 
in  May,  1859,  was  ordained  near  Marietta;  about  four 
years  aAerwards  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  East 
Toledo;  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  convention  in  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  and  died  Sept.  5*  following.  See  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  817.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dawaon,  Thomas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  England  in  1790.  He  was,  in  early  life,  an  officer  in 
the  English  army ;  but,  at  the  age  of  twentv-five,  waa 
baptized,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818.  The 
following  year  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina.  After 
their  removal  by  the  government,  he  went  to  South 
Carolina,  and  for  twenty  years  preached  among  the 
mountains,  and  wns  a  missionary  among  the  colored 
people  on  the  coast.  He  died  June  29, 1880.  See  Cath- 
cart, Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  317.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dawaon. William  (I). an  eminent Wesle van  lav- 
preacher,  was  born  at  Oarforth,  Yorkshire,  March  30, 
D/3,  and  died  suddenly  at  Colne,  June  5,  1841.  He 
was  at  first  a  me  mber  of  the  Established  Church  ;  be- 
came a  local  preacher  in  1801 ;  and,  making  his  home 
at  Barn  bow,  near  Leeds,  went  np  and  down  the  king- 
dom, preaching,  raising  collections,  speaking  at  mission- 
ary meetings,  followed  sometimes  from  town  to  town 
by  colliers  and  yeomen ;  having  congregations  so  large 
that  he  was  compelled  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  One 
who  heard  him  says,  "  The  effect  of  his  sermons  on  the 
immense  and  eager  audiences  I  never  saw  before  nor  ex- 
pect to  see  again.  Not  a  man,  woman,  nor  child  could 
resist  him;  and  there  was  so  much  Scripture  in  his  rep- 
resentations, and  all  said  in  honor  of  Christ,  that  the 
sneaker,  with  the  sacred,  magic  wand,  was  hid  in  the 
glory  of  his  divine  Redeemer"  (Wakeley,  Heroes  of 
Methodism,  p.  860).  Dr.  George  Smith  considers  him 
"the  most  eminent  lay -preacher  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  Methodism ;"  and  Adam  Clarke  ex< 
"  What  an  astonishing  mind  he  has."  He  M  | 
a  strong,  highly  original,  noble  and  gene. . 
with  an  equally  catholic  spirit,  and*  his  whole  character 
was  as  transparent  as  the  light,  and  warm  as  the  sun's 
own  ray;  and  although  not  an  educated  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  much  less  refined,  yet  he 
possessed,  along  with  earnest,  manly  sense,  and  a  vigor- 
ous intellect,  striking  originality  and  a  rich  power  of 
conception,  which,  although  not  free  from  occasional 
eccentricity,  bespoke  the  man  of  true  genius."  Dawson 
published  an  address  on  the  death  of  Rev.  William 
Bramwell,  short  memoirs,  speeches  on  passing  eveiu»; 
and  a  volume  of  his  private  letters— tender,  faithful, 
forcible,  graceful— a  "spiritual  treasury,"  waa  edited  by 
Everett,  and  issued  in  London  in  1842.  See  Eventt, 
Memoirs  of  William  Dawson  (Lond.  1842,  pp.547);  West, 
Sketches  of  Wesleyan  Preachers,  p.  299  sq. ;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  179-184,  271,  276;  Smith,  Mist, 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  iii,  452-454  (see  Index) ; 
utes  of  the  British  Conference,  1841,  p.  137. 

Dawaon,  William  (  >),  an  English  Weslevan  „ 
ister,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Ancaster. 
near  York,  Oct.  19, 1807.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  ;  entered  the  ministrv  in  1830;  was  appoint- 
ed to  his  last  circuit  (Holrafirth)  in  1858,  and  died  Aug. 
19  of  the  same  year.  See  Minutes  oj  the  British  Com- 
ference,  1859. 

Dawson,  William  (8),  an  English  Congregation- 
al minister,  son  of  Rev.  James  Dawson,  waa  bom  in 
Vizagapatam,  a  sea-port  of  Orissa,  India,  Jan.  16. 1816. 
He  was  converted  early;  studied  at  Madras, and  began 
his  ministry  in  1838,  as  an  assistant  missionary  first  at 
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Cuddapab,  and  afterwards  at  Tripassore.  In  1845  he 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Chicacole,  and  in  1851  removed 
to  Vizianagram,  where  he  labored  until  ill-health  caused 
his  resignation  in  1874.  In  1875  be  embarked,  with 
many  friends,  for  Eugland ;  but  on  ofay  5  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea.  Mr.  Dawson  compiled  a  Telugu  llymn- 
bool,  and  several  tracts.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1876,  p.  327. 

Dawson,  William  James,  an  English  Wesley  an 
minister,  was  bom  nt  Portsea,  Feb.  19,  1816.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1831 ;  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
1838;  became  a  supernumerary  at  Freemantle  in  1872; 
and  died  April  5, 1880.  See  Minute*  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1880,  p.  28. 

Day,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  liorn  in  Gibson  County,  Ind., 
July  22,  1816.  He  was  converted  in  1886  ;  joined  the 
Mississippi  Conference  in  1888,  in  which  he  labored 
forty-two  years;  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
in  Lexington,  Miss.,  May  8, 1880.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1880,  p. 
175. 

Day,  George  (1),  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  in  Shropshire,  and  was  succes- 
sively scholar,  fellow,  and  provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  office  he  retained  with  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  1548.  He 
was  a  most  pertinacious  Romanist,  for  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  benefice  under  Edward  VI,  and  restored 
by  queen  Man-.  He  died  in  1556.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  59. 

Day,  George  (2),  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Wincanton  in  1788.  He  was  pastor  first  of  an 
Independent  church  in  his  native  town ;  subsequently 
of  a  Baptist  church  in  the  same  place ;  and  died  March 
10,  1858.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Band-book,  1801,  p.  98. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  George  Tiffany,  D.D„  a  Free-will  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Concord  (now  Day),  Saratoga 
Co.,  X.  V.,  Dec  8,  1822.  While  a  lad,  be  went  into  a 
cotton  factory  at  Hebronville,  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  lived  for  a  time  with  an  elder  brother,  and 
subsequently  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  He  was  converted  in 
the  winter  of  1839-40,  ami  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Martin 
Cheney,  of  Olneyville,  with  whose  church  he  united. 
Two  years  afterwards  be  became  a  student  in  the  Smith- 
ville  Seminary,  and  subsequently  went  to  the  theolog- 
ical school  of  his  denomination  at  Whiteatown,  N.  V. 
Dec  1, 1846,  he  commenced  preaching  in  Grafton,  Mas**, 
and  was  ordained  at  Olneyville,  May  20, 1847.  In  the 
spring  of  1851  he  became  principal  of  Geauga  Seminary, 
in  Ohio,  at  the  same  time  taking  charge  of  the  church 
iliere,  until,  in  July,  1862,  be  removed  as  pastor  to  01- 
■eyville,  R.  I.,  also  serving  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Free-trill  Baptist  Quartet  Ig.  In  April,  1857,  he  visit- 
ed Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  called  to  the  Roger 
Williams  Church,  in  Providence,  where  he  remained 
about  nine  years.  At  once  he  secured  a  high  place 
among  the  ministers  of  the  city.  In  1866  he  again  vis- 
ited Europe,  and  extended  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  as  editor  of  the 
Morning  Star.  He  died  in  Providence,  May  21, 1875. 
See  Bowen,  Memoir.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Day.  George  W  ,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Russell  County,  Va.,  Feb.  1 5, 1807.  He  joined  the  Meth- 
odists Feb.  24, 1838,  but  soon  after  united  with  the  Bap- 
was  licensed  in  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  April  14, 1839, 
ngaged  in  itinerant  labors  in  the  Big  Hatchie  As- 
i;  was  ordained  Oct.  17,  1841,  and  for  several 
years  was  pastor  of  the  Big  Black  Church,  near  Den- 
mark, Madison  Co.,  Turn.,  also  having  charge  of  the 
Bethlehem  Church  in  Hardeman  County,  for  ten  years, 
a»  well  as  of  several  others  in  Tennessee ;  and  finally  of 
the  churches  at  Maple  Springs,  Denmark,  and  Ararat — 
all  in  Madison  Co.,  and  Woodland.  Haywood  Co.  He 


died  in  August,  1881.  See  Bonus,  Sketches  of  Tenn. 
Ministers,  p.  19L    (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Ira,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Burlington,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y„Oct.6, 1818.  When  about 
thirteen  years  old  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Plainfield,  N.  Y. ;  in  1856  removed  to  Willet,  where 
he  joined  the  Free-will  Baptists,  and  where  he  was  sub- 
sequently licensed  and  ordained  pastor.  Finally  he  oc- 
cupied the  same  relation  in  Fabius  for  three  years,  and 
died  there,  July  29,  1888.  See  Morning  Star,  Nov.  7, 
1883.  (J.C.S.) 

Day,  Isaac  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Petersburg,  Pa.,  April  9, 1809.  He  was  con- 
verted in  his  sixteenth  year ;  in  1849  entered  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference;  two  years  later  was  transferred  to 
the  Ohio  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  80,  1866.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1856,  p.  113. 

Day,  Israel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Attleborough,  Mass. ;  ordained  over  the  Church  in 
Killingly,  Conn.,  in  1785;  dismissed  in  1826;  snd  died 
in  Killingly,  Dec  10, 1831.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860, 
p.  185. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25  (O.  S.),  1737.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1756 ;  taught  a  school 
in  Sharon  until  Dec  1, 1767,  when  he  began  the  study 
of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy ;  after  a 
year  and  a  half  taught  school  again  about  two  years 
in  Eaopus,  N.  Y. ;  settled  on  a  farm  on  Sharon  moun- 
tain, still  continuing  his  studies;  and  in  1766  and  1767 
was  representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  Not  long 
after,  he  resumed  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith,  and,  after  preaching  at  Danbury 
and  other  places,  was  ordained  pastor  at  New  Preston, 
Jan.  31,  1770.  In  the  fall  of  1788  he  made  a  mission- 
ary tour  through  western  Vermont.  In  1794  be  made 
another  tour,  this  time  to  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, in  Pennsylvania.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  in  1800,  he  was  one 
of  the  editors  until  the  close  of  his  life,  at  Sharon,  Sept. 
12,  1806.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  688. 

Day,  John,  an  F.nglish  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  tandon,  in  1566,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Albans  Hall,  Oxford;  in  1588  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Oriel  College ;  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
a  favorite  preacher  in  the  university;  travelled  three 
years  previous  to  1608,  when  he  obtained  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Mary's,  in  Oxford ;  and  died  at  Thurlow,  Suf- 
foUt,  in  1627.  He  published  some  sermons,  among  which 
the  best  are  Condones  ad  Clerum  (Oxon,  1612, 1616) :— 
also  Commentaries  on  the  First  Eight  Psalms  (ibid.  1620). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Day,  John  Steele,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Guildhall,  Essex  Co.,  Vt.,  June  4,  1816. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  licensed  to 
preach  in  1839;  in  18-13  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  became  a  superannuate  in  1848; 
in  1851  resumed  effective  work;  in  1878  took  a  super- 
numerary, and,  in  1880,  a  superannuated  relation ;  and 
died  at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  March  1, 1882.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  92. 

Day,  Joshua, a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Read- 
ing, Berkshire,  England,  in  1837.  He  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  in  1863,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  T.j  soon  after  entered  the  ministry,  settling 
first  at  Northville,  and  removing  afterwards  to  New- 
ark; he  became  pastor  of  the  North  Baptist  Church, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Calvary  Church,  in  Albanv, 
where  he  died,  June  20,  1877.  See  Baptist  Weekly, 
June  28,  1877.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Jotham,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
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Maine  about  1790;  was  ordained  in  Kcnnebunkport  in 

1*21 ;  in  1828  became  pastor  of  tbe  Second  Church  in 
LUbun  ;  and  after  1836  preached  for  the  Second  Church 
in  Bowdoio  as  a  supply.  See  Millett,  Hist,  of  the  Bap- 
tists of  Maine,  ^.AA\.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  J.  C  ,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  born  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 1808.  He  was  a  student  at  Get- 
tysburg in  1884;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836;  first 
labored  at  Friesburg,  N.  J. ;  then  for  ten  years  was 
pastor  at  Saddle  Hirer  and  Hamapo;  six  years  in 
Churchtown,  N.  Y.;  and  for  nineteen  years  in  New 
Germantown,  N.  J. ;  removed,  without  charge,  tu  Mount 
Vale,  and  died  there,  March  25, 1882.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  April  28, 1882. 

Day,  Mark,  an  English  Wesley  an  minister,  was 
born  near  Dewabury,  Yorkshire.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  seventeen ;  commenced  his  ministry  in  1808 ; 
and  died  at  Htiddersneld,  June  80,  1823,  aged  thirty- 
eight  years.    Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 


Day,  Mulford.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
born  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  April  8, 1801.  He 
was  converted  in  1819;  in  1833  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference;  subsequently  was  transferred  to  the 
New  Jersey  Conference,  and  in  it  labored  until  his  death, 
June  20,  1851.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1852.  p.  28. 

Day.  Pliny  Butte,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  burn  at  Chester  Village  (now  Huntington),  Mass., 
April  21, 1806.  He  entered  the  academy  at  Amherst 
in  1828;  graduated  from  Amherst  College"  in  1834,  and 
fological  Seminary  in  1837 ;  daring  tbe 


whiter  months  of  his  senior  year  at  Andover  performed 
missionary  work  among  the  Catholics  iu  Canada.  The 
First  Congregational  Church  iu  Deny,  N.  IL,  installed 
him  pastor,  Oct.  4,  1887,  and  he  continued  there  for 
more  than  thirteen  years.  During  the  summer  of  1851 
he  visited  Europe,  and  his  letters  of  travel  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Congregational  JournuL  On  his  return 
he  became  pastor  at  1 1  nil:.,  \".  H.,  July  7,1852,  and  re- 
mained until  his  death,  July  6, 1869.  He  was  remark- 
able for  aaintliness  of  character,  superior  business  ca- 
pacity, ami  thoughtful  discourses.  See  Cong.  Quarterly, 
1871,' p.  431. 

Day,  Reuben,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  Feb. 
1 1 . 1809,  in  Russell  County,  Va.  In  1827  he  removed  to 
Tennessee ;  in  1841  united  with  the  Church  in  Savan- 
nah, Hardin  Co.  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1842;  or- 
dained in  November  the  same  year,  and  acted  as  pastor 
in  Savannah  in  1843;  spent  1844  in  missionary  work,  in 
West  Tennessee ;  had  a  short  pastorate  at  Cotton  Grove, 
in  Madison  Co. ;  took  charge,  in  1846,  of  the  Pleasant 
Plains  Church,  where  he  remained  seven  years;  after- 
served  several  churches  in  Madison,  Henderson, 
[ardeman  comities,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
including  Cane  Creek  and  Liberty  Grove.  He  died  in 
18X0.  See  Bo  rum,  Sketches  of  Tain.  Ministers,  p.  197. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Richard  (1),  an  English  martyr,  was  burned 
at  the  stake  for  tbe  defence  of  tbe  Gospel,  with  three 
iu  June,  1668,  at 


Monuments,  viii,  467. 

Day,  Richard  (2),  an  English  clergyman  and  print- 
er, was  educated  at  Eton  School  and  King's  College, 


Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  about  1571,  and, 
being  ordained,  supplied  the  place  of  minister  at  Rye- 
gate,  in  Surrey.  He  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
principally  to  printing.  He  translated  Fox's  he  Christo 
Triumphante  Comadia  (1579),  and  wrote  a  preface  and 
conclusion  to  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  lHct.a.v.  \  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  met:  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Day,  Robert  (I),  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Milverton,  Somersetshire,  July  2,  1721.  He 
was  converted  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen ;  two  years  later 


united  with  the  Church  at  Row  Green,  Wellington;  in 

sionally  to  neighboring  churches ;  was  ordained  pastor 
in  Wellington  April  8,  1747,  and  died  there,  April  1, 
1791.    See  Rippou,  ttyufer,  1791,  p.  260.  (J.C.S.) 

Day,  Robert  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Dewsbury,  Nov.  8, 1794.  He  was  converted 
in  1809;  called  to  the  ministry  in  1820;  became  a  su- 
pernumerary in  1859 ;  resided  at  Lowestoft,  and  died 
March  27, 1864.  Sec  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1864,  p.  20. 

Day,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1833;  for  a  time  taught  in 
Wrentham  and  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  preached  for  two  years 
in  West  Troy ;  Sept.  23,  1840,  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Wolcottville,  Conn.,  remaining  until  June,  1845;  eight 
'  years  following  was  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union ;  then  became  acting  pastor  at  Bel- 
lows' Folia,  YL,  in  1854;  Princeton,  111.,  iu  1869;  Am- 
boy,  in  1860 ;  chaplain  of  the  8th  Regiment  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers in  1862;  in  1866  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
without  charge,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.t  April  3, 
1881.    See  Cong.  Tear-book,  1882,  p.*28. 

Day,  Samuel  Stearns,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Leeds  County,  OnU,  in  1808,  He  joined  tbe 
Baptists  in  1825;  graduated  from  the  theological  in- 
stitution at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,in  1835;  was  appointed  by 
the  Missionary  Union  to  labor  in  the  East,  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  the  February 
following;  in  1837  went  to  Madras  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  in  due  time  entered  upon  his  work  among 
the  Teloogoos.  In  1840  he  went  to  Bellore,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  his  native  country  in 
1845,  labored  most  faithfully  for  eighteen  years  among 
the  native  tribes,  after  which  he  once  more  returned  iu 
broken  health  to  the  United  States,  and  died  at  Cort- 
landviUe,  N,  Y.,  in  October,  1871.  See  Baptist 
ary  Magazine,  November,  1871.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Day,  Simon,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
bom  in  1745.  He  was  converted  while  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Bristol;  soon  began  to  preach  in  the  village 
of  Somerset;  in  1766  was  appointed  for  Cornwall,  but 
after  a  while  retired  from  the  ministry;  in  1779  again 
entered  the  itinerant  work;  in  1817  became  a  supernu- 
merary at  Frome,  and  died  March  17,  1832.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  British  Conference,  1832. 

Day,  Warren,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  horn 
at  Sharon,  Vtn  Oct.  1, 1789.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1814 ;  preached  at  Richmond,  N.  Y . . 
from  1816  to  1828;  at  Orangcville,  two  years;  at  En- 
field, from  1838  to  1844;  at  Richmond,  from  1846  to 
1860;  resided  at  Wawatosa,  Wis,  from  1854  to  1863. 
and  died  at  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  May  19, 1864,  See  Corny. 
Quarterly,  1866,  p.  207. 

Day,  WlUiam  (1).  an  English  prelate,  brother  of 
George  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  admitted  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1545;  became  proctor  of 
Cambridge  in  1558;  was  made,  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
provost  of  Eton  and  dean  of  Windsor;  and  made  bishop 
of  Winchester,  which  office  he  enjoyed  scarcely  a  year, 
dying  of  extreme  okl  age  in  1596.  Unlike  his  brother, 
he  was  a  zealous  Protestant.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nut  tall ),  iu,  60. 

Day.  William  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  born 
about  1765.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Dews- 
bury,  Yorkshire,  in  1788,  where  he  remained  six  years 
and  a  half ;  thence  removed  to  Bengewonh,  Worcester- 
shire, in  which  he  apent  a  similar  period;  in  1801  be- 
came assistant  to  tbe  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulph,  at  St.  James's, 
Bristol,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1810,  when  he  was 
preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  St,  Philip's  by  tbe  corpora- 
tion, at  the  same  time  laboring  at  other  places  in  the 
vicinity.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1882.  See  (Loud.)  Chris- 
tian Guardian,  November,  1832,  p.  426. 
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D  ay  ken.  Alexander,  a  German  martyr,  who  had 

bet  ii  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  other  countries, 
went  to  Domick,  and  for  preaching  there  to  the  people 
was  apprehended,  beheaded,  and  burned,  in  1562.  Sec 
Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  iv,  394. 

Dayton,  A.  C_  a  Uaptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Plainfiekl,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1818.  He  joined  the  Presby- 
terians at  the  age  of  twelve,  graduated  from  the  New 
York  City  Medical  College,  and,  after  practicing  a  short 
time,  went  to  Florida  for  his  health ;  three  years  after- 
wards removed  to  Vicksburg,  Mow. ;  in  1852  united  with 
a  llaptist  Cburch,  and  began  at  once  to  preach ;  subse- 
quent ly  became  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Hoard  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  residing  in  Nashville, 
Teniu,  where  he  was  the  associate  editor  of  the  Ten- 
a.  <.-•-•  Baptist,  at  the  same  time  writing  Theodosia,  also 
JnjuUrs  Daughter,  and  several  other  books  for  Sunday- 
schools.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  in  literary  pursuits,  until  his  death  at  Pern*,  i  >ji.. 
June  U,  1805.  See  Cathcart,  Bajttist  Kncyclop.  p.  819. 
(J.C.  S.) 

Dayton,  Ezra  Fail  child,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  June  G,  1808.  He 
graduated  from  New  Jersey  College  in  1826;  was  prin- 
cipal of  an  academy  in  Baskingridge,  from  1826  to  1829; 
spent  part  of  a  year  in  Princeton  Seminary;  was  or- 
dained an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark, 
Jan.  14, 1834;  was  stated  supply  at  Augusta,  from  1833 
to  1830;  at  Sparta,  from  1837  to  1839,  and  died  there 
in  October  of  the  latter  year.  See  Gen,  Cat,  of  Piwce- 
tim  TkeoL  Sen*.  1881,  p.  76. 

Daza.  Am  <  i s i<  >.  a  Spanish  theologian  and  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  ami  lived  about 
1625.  He  took  the  habit  of  the  Franciscans,  became 
overseer  of  the  convent  at  Valladolid,  minister  of  the 
province  of  Coneepcion.  and  commissary-general  of  his 
order  tinder  Gregory  XV.  He  wrote,  Lnt  Chnmicas 
de  la  Orden  de  S.  Francisco  (Valladolid,  1611)  --llulo- 
ria  de  las  Mayas  de  S.  Francisco  (Madrid,  1612): —  I'ida 
dt  sor  Jmana  de  la  Cruz,  de  la  Tersera  Orden  de  S. 
Francisco  (ibid.  1618)  :—ETercieios  Espirituales  (trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Autiodocoo,  Rome,  1616):  —  Iai 
Purissima  Conception  de  Nuestra  Senora  (Madrid, 
1621):—  Vida  de  Pedro  Regalado  (ibid.  1627).  See 
Huefer,  ATo«r.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Dead,  BcATCra  the.   See  CmnncT  Hak-rkbeb. 

DEAD,  Bmumro  ok  the.    See  Cremation. 

DEAD,  Communion  or  tub.  The  practice  of  placing 
the  eucharist  within  the  lips  of  the  dead  prevailed  iu  all 
parts  of  the  Church  for  some  centuries.  This  and  the 
baptism  of  the  dead  were  forbidden  by  councils.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  utters  a  serious  warning  against  them. 
Eveu  when  the  better  sense  of  the  Church  rejected  the 
more  revolting  usage,  the  custom  continued  in  a  form 
hardly  lesa  superstitious,  of  placing  a  portiou  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  to  be  in- 
terred with  ir,  aa  a  charm  against  the  attacks  of  malig- 
nant spirits.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  %  v. 

DEAD,  Festival  of  the.    Sec  All-Souls'  Dat. 

DEAD,  Pit  Attn  for  the.    See  Mass. 

DEAD,  Treatment  or  thb.   See  Burial;  Fu- 

REKAU 

Dealtxy,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  missionary  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Nottingley,  near  Pon- 
tefraet,  in  1795,  and  was  the  son  of  James  Dealtry,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  family  of  Dealtry  of  Lofthouse 
Hall,  near  Waketield,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as 
LL.B.  in  1828;  was  created  archdeacon  at  Calcutta  in 
1835,  and  held  that  office  until  consecrated  bishop  of 
Madras,  iu  1849.  He  died  March  4, 1861,  leaving  Ser- 
mons on  various  occasions.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  1861,  p.  396. 

Deambulatoria  (or  Deambulaora)  were  cov- 


ered porticoes  for  walking  in,  more  particularly  thote 

surrounding  a  church.  They  were  sometimes  of  two 
stories,  aud  occasionally  contained  altars.  The  term  is 
also  used  for  the  walks  of  a  cloister  (q.  v.). 

Dean,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom 
about  1 430,  and  was  probably  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  also  studied  at  Cambridge.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  black  canons,  and  was  prior  at 
Llanthony,  in  Monmouthshire,  before  1481.  On  Sept.  13, 
1494,  he  was  constituted  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland ;  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor,  Oct.  6, 1496,  where  he  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  way  of  restoring  cathedrals, 
and  rebuilding  the  palace.  He  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury,  Aug.  23, 1499,  and  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  occu- 
pied the  see  of  Salisbury  little  more  than  a  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  received  the  great  seal,  under  the  title 
of  lord-keeper.  He  was  appointed  to  the  aee  of  Canterw 
burv  about  1501.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  1502,  and 
he  died  Feb.  15, 1503.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Alps,  of 
Canterbury,  v,  600  sq. 

Dean,  Paul,  a  noted  TJniversaltst  and  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  at  Barnard,  Vl,  in  1789.  He  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Restorationists,  and  was  pastor  of 
churches  in  Boston  and  Eoston,  Mass.  He  died  at 
Framingharo,  Oct.  1,  1860.  He  published  numerous 
Set'tnonSf  etc 

Dean,  William,  an  early  Presbyterian  minister, 
whs  educated  at  the  Log  College,  N.  J. ;  was  taken  on 
trial  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  Aug.  8, 1741 ; 
licensed  Oct.  12, 1742,  and  was  sent  to  Neshaminy  and 
the  Forks  of  Delaware,  a  region  inhabited  by  the  Le- 
nape,  or  Delaware*,  and  other  tribes.  In  1745  he  wont 
with  Byram  of  Mendham  into  Augusta  County,  Va., 
where  a  great  awakening  attended  their  labors,  and 
continued  until  1751.  He  was  ordained,  in  1755.  pas- 
tor of  the  Forks  of  Brandywiue,  aud  received  a  call  also 
from  Timber  Ridge  and  the  Forks  of  James  Kivcr,  but 
it  was  not  put  into  his  hands.  He  died  July  9, 1758. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Deane,  James,  a  judge  and  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians of  New  York,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Aug. 
20, 1748,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1773. 
He  having  been  associated  in  religious  work  among 
the  Six  Nations  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after  leaving  col- 
lege was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Canadian  Indians, 
and  used  his  influence  iu  the  interests  of  peace.  He 
served  in  the  Revolution  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
acted  as  interpreter  at  Fort  Stauwix.  After  the  war 
he  was  long  a  judge  in  Oneida  County,  N.  V.,  and  held 
other  important  offices.  He  died  at  Westmoreland, 
in  that  county,  Sept.  10. 1823. 

Deane,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Norton,  Mass.,  July  30,  1733.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1760 :  was  settled 
in  1764  at  Falmouth,  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1814.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  nter.  Pulpit,  ii,  327. 

Deane,  Samuel  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  March  30, 1784,  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  and  grad- 
uated from  BiWtn  University  in  1805.  In  1810  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Scituate,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  9, 
1834.  He  published  a  History  of  Scituate  (1831),  be- 
sides several  poems  and  sermons. 

Deasuil  (Celt,  deas, u  the  south,"  and  suit, "  a  way '% 
a  Druidical  ceremony  consisting  in  pacing  thrice  round 
an  earthen  walk,  which  encompassed  the  temple  exter- 
nally, and  which  is  still  visible  at  Stonehenge  (q.  v.). 
The  route  represented  the  course  of  the  sun,  being  from 
the  cast  southward  to  the  wesL  This  custom,  as  a  re- 
ligious rite,  is  of  great  antiquity,  aud  very  extensive. 
The  benediction  of  the  Deasuil  was  long  used  in  Ire- 
land, Wales,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  is  said  to 
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be  at  present  not  entirely  extinct.— Gardner,  Faiths  of 

the  World,  a.  v.    See  Dunns. 

Debir.  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Lieut.  Cornier 
gives  an  extended  argument  (Quar.  Statement  of  the 
"  PaL  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  49  aq.)  in  favor  of  lo- 
cating this  place  at  the  modem  ed-  Dhoheriyeh  [see 
Dan:*  ah,  vol  ii,  p.  672],  which  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

(1 )  Both  names  signify  the  back,  i.  e.  ridge,  of  the  moun- 
tains, uti  which  this  place  is  conspicuous ;  (2)  it  has  an- 
cient remains,  consisting  of  care  dwellings,  wells,  and  cis- 
terns; five  old  roads  lead  from  it,  and  large  atones,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  thousand  cubits  around  it,  seem 
to  mark  the  limita  of  a  Levitical  city ;  (8)  there  are  fine 
springs  in  the  ncighborhotid,  namely,  those  of  Seil  Dil- 
beh,  six  miles  west  of  Juttah,  which  feed  a  brook  that 
runs  several  miles.  To  this  identification  Tristram 
(Bible  I 'luces,  p.  61)  and  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map  of 
the  O.  T.)  accede.  The  argument,  however,  is  rather 
•pecious  than  strong:  (I)  The  names  do  not  agree  in 
etymology,  and  the  resemblance  in  meaning  is  very 
doubtful;  (2)  the  ruins  show,  indeed,  an  ancient  site, 
but  not  necessarily  the  one  in  question,  and  the  Levit- 
ical bounds  are  particularly  dubious;  (3)  the  springs 
are  too  distant  to  indicate  any  special  connection  with 
this  locality,  which,  moreover,  is  farther  from  Hebron 
than  we  should  expect. 

De  Bloia,  Francois  Louis.    See  Bumius. 

De  Bloia,  Stephen  W  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  1827  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  He  graduated 
from  Acadia  College  in  June,  1846;  studied  theology 
at  Newton ;  was  ordained  Feb. 26, 1854,  in  Chester;  and 
in  1855  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Horton, 
where  he  remained  twenty-seven  vears.  He  died  at 
Wolfville,  Feb.  4, 1884.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop. 
p.  322.    (J.  C  S.) 

Debo  (or  Bebo  was  the  twenty-second  bishop  of 
Avignon,  about  429.  He  was  previously  a  senator  of 
advanced  years,  universally  beloved  for  his  justice,  mild- 
ness, and  every  good  work.  In  433  he  restored  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  and  afterwards  dedicated  it  to  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  Biog.  a.  v. 

De  Bollandt,  Skbastiax.   See  Bollaxdus. 

Debris,  Nicolas,  a  French  doctor  of  theology  in 
the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  four  theologians  whom 
Charles  IX  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  wrote, 
Instruction  it  Supporter  les  Adccrsilis  du  Monde  (Paris, 
1542):- B*tf  AiguiUon  a  Aimer  fEtat  de  Religion 
Chritienne,  etc  (ibid.  1544>  See  Hocfer,  Xour.  liiog. 
GiniruU,  a.  v. 

Decalvatio  (making  bald).  See  Corporal  In- 
flictions; PU.NI8IIMK.NT8. 

Decandtua  (or  Decania),  (1)  the  office  of  a  dean  ; 

(2)  the  district  of  a  rural  dean;  (3)  sometimes  a  farm 
or  monastic  grange,  in  late  charters. 

Decani  (or  Deans  ,  an  onler  of  men  instituted  in 
the  9th  century,  to  assist  the  bishops  in  the  inspection 
of  their  dioceses.  Seven  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  congregation  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
decani,  to  take  charge  of  the  resL    Sec  Dkax. 

Decanicium  was  the  pastoral  staff  borne  before 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  solemn  occasions, 
delivered  to  him  in  the  first  instance  by  the  empen>r. 
Pancirolus,  however,  slates  that  it  was  a  silvcr  mace. 

Decanlcum  (Decania,  or  Decanica)  was  an 

ecclesiastical  prison  in  which  criminal  clerks  were  in- 
carcerated by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  decani,  who  were  jailers.  By  a 
false  etymology  it  is  sometimes  written  dicaincnm  and 
diaconkum.  the  clergy,  instead  of  being  beheaded  or 
hung  for  mi*demeanors,  had  suspended  from  their  necks 
the  gosj>els  and  the  cross,  and  were  imprisoned  in  one  of 
the  decanica  of  the  church.  The  heretics,  by  a  decree 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  deprived,  with  other 


buildings,  of  the  decanica.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  a.  v, 

Dec&nus.   See  Dkax. 

De  Capella.  Andrew.    See  Capella. 

Deoentius,  (I)  bishop  of  Leone,  in  Spain,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  800  or  301 ;  (2)  bish- 
op of  Kugubium,  in  Umbria,  about  416.  Among  the 
epistles  of  Innocent  I  is  a  letter  of  praise  addressed  to 
him. 

De  Champs,  Victor,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Mech- 
lin, was  born  Dec  6, 1810,  at  Melle.  He  was  a  follow- 
er of  Lamennais,  aud  in  the  spirit  of  his  teacher  wrote 
for  different  political  periodicals,  but  in  1882  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  He  joined  the  Redetnp- 
torists  at  St.  Trond;  soon  became  famous  as  a  pulpit 
;  orator;  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1850;  in  1865 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Namur,  and  in  1867 
to  the  archicpiscopal  see  of  Mechlin ;  and  in  1875  was 
made  cardinal,  probably  for  his  advocacy  of  papal  in- 
fallibility. Bishop  De  Champa  was  especially  severe 
the  free-masons,  and  proved  himself  a'  decided 
He  died  Sept.  29, 1888.  (B.P.) 

De  Charms,  Richard,  •  minister  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem Church,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1797. 
In  early  life  be  was  a  printer;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1826;  the  year  previous  studied  Sweden bor- 
gianism  under  Thomas  Worcester,  D.D.,  at  the  same 
time  superintending  the  publication  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Magazine;  continued  his  theological  researches  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  there  began  to  preach  in  1828,  hi* 
first  sermon,  considered  a  masterpiece,  being  published, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  London.  Its  title  was  Tht 
Paramount  Importance  of  Spiritual  Thing*.  After  a 
year  of  pastoral  labor  in  Bedford,  Pa„  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, studied  under  Rev.  Samuel  Noble,  and  on  return- 
ing, in  1832,  became  pastor  of  the  First  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  conducted  a  periodi- 
cal called  The  Precursor.  Subsequently  be  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  In  bis 
Utter  days  he  devoted  much  attention  to  various  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  inventions  of  his  own.  He 
died  March  20,  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  Ser- 
mons  Illustrating  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord: — Series  of 
Lectures  Drliecred  at  Charleston,  S.  C.:  —  The  Sex 
Churchman:— and  Freedom  and  Slacety  in  the  Liokt 
of  the  Hem  Jerusalem,  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop. 
1864,  p.  598. 

Decius,  (1)  eighth  bishop  of  Macon,  is  assigned  by 
Severtius  to  the  period  from  599  to  612;  (2)  succeeded 
Deodatus  as  eleventh  bishop  of  Macon,  in  the  Utter 
part  of  the  7lh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  8th. 

Decker,  Christian  August  Heinricb,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  born  Oct.  13,  1806,  at  Husutn,  in 
Schleswig,  and  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin. 
In  1833  he  was  ap|winted  collaborator  at  the  Meklorf 
school,  and  ten  years  later,  in  1843,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  at  Klein- Wesenberg,  near  Lubeck.  In  1863 
be  was  called  to  Leezen,  near  Segeberg,  and  in  1875  to 
the  Thurnbyc  and  Struxdorf  pastorate,  in  Angeln.  He 
died  June  11,  1884.  He  was  a  very  active  roan,  and  a 
stanch  defender  of  his  Church.  He  wrote,  Ordnung drt 
fiottesdimstes  und  der  Kirchlichen  Ilandlungen,  etc  (Al- 
ton*, 1845):  —  Die  Revolution  in  Schleswig  -  I/obtti* 
(Hamburg,  1850): — Veber  Guslar-Adolphs-Yerein  nwi 
Bekenntniss  (ibid.  1861).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheU. 
i.  266;  Lutbardfs  AUgemeine  Erangeluck-Lutheriwht 
Kirchenzeitung,  1884,  No.  42.    (B.  P.) 

Decker  (or  Deckher),  Conrad,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  taught  at  Heidelberg, 
and  died  in  1620,  leaving,  De  Papa  Romano  et  Ptipissti 
Romana:  —  De  Proprietatibus  Jesvitarum,  etc  See 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Uimirale,  a.  v. 

Deckers,  Jax.  a  Flemish  theologian,  was  born  at 
Hazebrouck  about  1559.  He 
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a  Jesuit  at  Naples,  taught,  at  Douay  and  Louvain,  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  and  became  chancellor  of  the 
unireraity  at  Grata  ami  rector  of  the  college  at  Olmtlta, 
in  Moravia.  He  died  at  Gratz  in  1619.  Hi*  principal 
works  are,  Tabula  Chnmographica  (\WS):— Theologian 
Diss*  rt, attunes,  etc  (  Paris,  1699) :— Tabula  Expansa 
Ephemeridum.    See  Hoofer,  .Your.  Huh/.  Gene  rale,  a,  v. 

Declan  (at  Deglao)  (1)  was  an  Irish  saint,  who 
wrought  with  St.  Virgilius,  St.  Rupert,  and  others  in  the 
evangelization  of  Bavaria,  and  died  at  Frisengen,  Dec. 
1,  about  the  middle  of  the  8lh  century;  (2)  bishop  of 
Ardraor,  was  a  son  of  Ere  and  Deitsin,  or  Detbidiu. 
Through  his  father  he  could  boast  of  royal  ancestry. 
He  was  born  at  Decies,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and 
probably  died  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  He 
is  commemorated  July  24.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Decorated  Style.  Sec  Gothic  Akchitbcturk. 

Decret.  Clacde,  a  French  theologian  and  moral- 
ist, was  born  at  Tournus  in  1598.  He  joined  the  Jes- 
uits in  1614,  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
of  belles-lettres  at  Chalons,  and  afterward*  rector  of  the 
college  in  the  same  town.  He  diet!  at  Paris,  April  10, 
166*,"  leaving  /"  Veritable  Veuve  (  Paris,  1654 ).  See 
Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Deer  etistB.  one  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
students  of  canon  law  in  the  12th  century  were  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  general  recognition  at  that  period 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  po|>e.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  title  of  a  work,  Decretum  Gratiani,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  studies  in  ecclesiastical  law. 
Seamier  says,  "The  zeal  with  which  the  study  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law  was  pursued  had,  however,  this 
injurious  effect,  that  the  clergy  were  thereby  drawn 
away  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  from  the  higher, 
directly  theological,  interest,  and  their  whole  life  de- 
voted "solely  to  these  pursuits."  The  opposite  party 
were  called  Legists.  See  Neander,  Uist.  of  the  Church, 
if,  203  sq. 

Decretum  (or  Decretile)  is  the  letter  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  a  city,  sent  to  the  metropolitan 
and  the  comprovincial  bishops,  signifying  the  election 
of  a  bishop  of  their  city,  whom  they  required  to  be  con- 
secrated. Gregory  of  Tours  says  thai  in  the  choice  of 
Mauritius  the  electors  could  not  come  to  one  decretum. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  form  to  be  read  by  the 
deacon  when  a  bishop  is  -  designated."  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  foregoing  decretum  appears  to  be 
that  t  he  one  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  official  of 
the  vacant  sec  immediately  on  the  election  of  the  bish- 
op; if,  thereupon,  the  pope  gave  his  assent,  the  bishop 
became  technically  designate,  and  the  deacon  of  his 
church  read  the  decretaU  or  petition  for  consecration. 
See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a,  v. 

Decumanua  (or  Degeman)  was  a  Welsh  saint, 
who  lived  a  hermit  on  the  seashore  at  the  place  called 
from  him  St.  Decuman  s,  near  Watchet,  in  Somerset- 
shire. His  well  was  long  pointed  out  there,  and  a 
chapel  existed  in  the  parish  of  Wendron,  near  Helstonc, 
in  Cornwall,  which  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  Aug.  27,  706.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biaf.  a.  v. 

De da  was  a  presbyter  and  abbot  of  Peartancu  (Rard- 
ney),  in  the  province  of  the  Lindissi.  He  is  the  author- 
ity of  Bede  for  what  he  states  concerning  the  early  evan- 
gelization of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
baptized  in  the  Trent  by  bishop  Paulinus  in  the  pres- 
ence of  king  Edwin.  Beda  calls  htm  a  faithful  man. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Defensor.  (1)  the  first  bishop  of  Angers.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  birth  or  age.  (2)  A  monk  of  the  mon- 
astery Liguge,  which  St.  Martin  founded  on  the  river 
Calin,  not  far  from  Poitiers.  He  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  8th.  He 
a  diligent  student  of  the  fathers,  and  by  his  schol- 


arly habits  acquired  the  title  of  "  Grammarian."  Tie 
made  extracts  and  compiled  a  book  entitled  SciniUla- 
rum,  seu  Sententiarum  Catholicorum  Pat  rum.  The 
work  is  divided  into  eighty  chapters,  and  treats  of  the 
principal  Christian  virtues.  It  has  appeared,  according 
j  to  Posse v in,  in  three  editions:  Antwerp,  1560;  Venice, 
1652 ;  Cologne,  1664.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Defensor  Ecclkslk    See  Advocate  or  thb 

ClIl'RCM. 

Dega.    See  Daioh. 

Degenkolb,  K  arl  Fiukhkicii,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Weissenfela,  July  12,  1682.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipsic,  became  deacon  in  1716,  archdeacon  in 
1723,  pastor  at  Stolpeu  in  1729,  and  died  in  1747.  His 
princi|ial  works  are  Kirch~Regier  tinge  Gottrt  im  A  Item 
und  Xcuen  Testament  (Bautzen,  1715): — Einleitung  in 
die  politische  Historie  (Pima,  1716)  -.—  Wider  die  Athe- 
isten,  Materialist™,  J  mien,  Tut  ken  uml  ffeiden  (1722): 
—Grundriss  der  Theologie  (Dresden,  1731).  See  Hoe- 
fer, .Vowr.  Biog.  G inh  ale,  s.  v. 

Degiii.  bishop  of  Meuevia.    See  David,  St. 

Deguerry,  Gasi'ARD,  a  French  priest,  was  bom  st 
Lyons  in  1797.  Having  completed  hia  studies  in  the 
college  of  V 1 1  lr Tranche,  he  was  in  1820  ordained  priest 
In  1824  he  preached  at  Lyons,  in  1826  and  1826  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  year  following  Charles  X  appointed  him 
chaplain  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  the  royal  guards. 
After  the  revolution  in  1830  Deguerry  resumed  preach- 
ing again.  On  his  return  from  Home,  in  1840,  he  was 
made  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  then  archpriest,  and  Anally 
curate  of  St.  Eustaiius  in  1845  and  of  St.  Magdalene  in 
1849.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Marseilles,  offered  to 
him  by  Napoleon  HI,  but  accepted  a  call  as  religious 
instructor  of  the  prince  in  1868.  Being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  communists,  March  18,  1871,  he  was  shot  at  I  .a 
Roquette.  He  wrote,  Eloges  de  Jeanne  <TArc  (1828, 
1856):-//i»/oi>e  de  FAncim  et  du  \oucean  Testament 
(1846) :—  1  ie  ties  Saints  (1*15) :—  and  Sermons  on  the 
lord's  Prayer,  preached  at  the  Tuileries  in  1*66.  See 
Lichtenbcrger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Deharbe,  Joseph,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1800  at  Strasburg.  In  1817  he  joined  bis  order,  and 
was  professor  at  the  college  of  Brieg,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  educated  most  of  the  Jesuits,  who  since  1*48 
have  acted  as  missionaries  in  Germany.  He  died  Nov. 
8,  1871,  at  Maria-Eiusiedelu,  leaving,  Griimllirhe  und 
leiehtfassliche  Erklarung  des  ktitholisehen  Katechismus 
(1857-63.  5  vols.)  .—Die  roUkommene  Ube  Gottt*  (Rat- 
isU.n,  1X56)  -.-Examen  ad  Csuin  Clcri  (2d  cd.  1849; 
3d  ed.  1866).    (B  P.) 

Deicolae  (vorshippers  of  God)  was  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  monks. 

Deicokis     Deel,  Deicola,  or  Dichuill )  of 

Lure  was  a  saint  and  abbot.  He  went  with  St.  Coltim- 
ban  from  Britain  to  Burgundy,  and  shared  his  fortunes 
at  Luxeuil.  He  was  a  uterine  brother  of  St.  Gallaa, 
Bodily  weakness  hindered  him  from  following  Colum- 
bia into  exile,  and  although  left  to  perish  in  the  brush- 
wood near  the  monasterv,  he  found  hiswavto  the  place 
where  Lutraor  Lure  now  stands,  in  Burgundy,  and  built 
his  cell  there,  which  eventually  grew  into  a  large  and 
flourishing  monastery.  He  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  ten  years  at  Lure,  seeing 
death  approaching,  he  appointed  Columbinus  his  suc- 
cessor, and,  retiring  to  greater  seclusion,  died  Jan.  18. 
625.  His  chief  festival  has  always  been  on  that  day 
of  the  year.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Deiferua.    See  Dikr. 

Delhi,  Mini  am,  a  Lutheran  professor,  was  bom 
near  Grecncastle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  in  March,  1819.  He 
attended  a  classical  school,  in  his  native  town,  in  1838 ; 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1844,  and  tbeu 
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pursued  the  course  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Iu  1846  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  ancient  Language*  in  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  O.,  which  position  lie  held  until  1868,  when 
impaired  health  compelled  hira  to  resign.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  labors  as  professor,  he  took  charge  of 
churches  at  different  times  io  several  places  near  Spring-  i 
field.  He  died  there,  March  29,  1869.  In  1859  he  pub- 
lished  a  Biography  of  Dr.  Ezra  Keller,  first  president  of 
Wittenberg  College.  See  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  \ 
1882,  p.  220. 

Deiniolen  (Deiniol  ab,  Deiniol  Ail,  or  Dei- 
niol  Fab)  was  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century.  He 
was  a  son  of  Deiniol,  first  bishop  of  Bangor.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  second  abbot  in  the  monastery  at 
that  place,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  of 
Llandeiniolcn,  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  616.  He  is  com- 
memorated Nov.  28.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Buy. 
a.  v. 

De  Koven,  James,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  19, 
1831.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary ;  in  1857  took  charge  of 
the  Church  in  Delafield,  Wis. ;  and  in  1869  removed  to 
Racine,  as  rector  and  warden  of  the  university  there. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Illinois,  but  declined. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
vention. He  died  at  Racine,  March  19,  1879.  Dr.  Dc 
Koven  was  noted  for  his  High-Church  views.  A  post- 
humous volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  bv  Dr. 
Dix  (N.  Y.  1880).  See  Prof.  Ejnsc.  Almanac,  1 880, 
p.  171. 

De  la  Basse,  Em.   Sec  Basse,  Ell 

De  la  Harpe,  Henui,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Swiss 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1809.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  gained  the  first 
prize  in  natural  philosophy  in  1828.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  went  to  Geneva,  and  finally  graduated  from  the 
theological  seminary  of  Montauhan.  In  1832  and  1833 
he  studied  in  the  seminary  just  founded  by  D'Aubignd 
and  his  compeers.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Old-Test-  exegesis  and  criticism,  which  place  he  filled 
until  the  tlay  of  his  death,  in  December,  1880,  and  never 
consented  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  valuable 
services.  He  succeeded*  D'Aubigne  as  president  of  the 
theological  seminary.  Professor  La  Harpe  was  a  broad 
as  well  as  a  deep  scholar.  He  was  more  or  less  master 
of  twenty  languages.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  into  French, 
a  work  on  which  he  hail  been  engaged  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Geneva  and  the  editor  of  its  Journal.  See  X.  Y. 
Observer,  Jan.  6, 1881.    (W.  P.  S.) 

De  Lasky,  Jons.   See  Lasko. 

Delatdres  {Informers,  sometimes  called  Calvmni- 
atores)  were  those  unfaithful  brethren  in  the  early 
Church,  who,  for  money  or  favor  from  the  civil  authori- 
ties, betrayed  the  Christians  into  the  hands  of  their  per- 
secutors. Titus  issued  an  edict  forbidding  slaves  to  in- 
form against  I  heir  masters,  or  freedmcn  against  their 
patrons.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  days  of  persecution  the  informer  was  re- 
garded with  horror.  Thus  the  Council  of  Elvira,  A.I). 
30*>,  excommunicated,  even  on  his  deathbed,  any  in- 
former who  had  caused  the  proscription  or  death  of  the 
person  informed  against ;  for  informing  in  less  impor- 
tant cases,  the  informer  might  be  readmitted  to  com- 
munion after  five  years;  or,  if  a  catechumen,  he  might 
be  admitted  to  baptism  after  five  years.  The  first  coun- 
cil of  Aries,  A.D.  314,  reckons  among  "  traditorcs  "  not 
only  those  who  gave  up  lo  the  persecutors  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels,  but  also  those  who  hand- 
ed in  lists  of  the  brethren ;  and  respecting  these  the 
council  decrees  that  whoever  shall  be  discovered,  from 


be  solemnly  degraded  from  the  clerical  i 
pitularics  of  the  Frank  kings  eite  the  canon  of  Elvira. 
The  same  capitularies  enjoin  bishops  to  cxcommmiicate 
"accusers  of  the  brethren ;"  and,  even  after  amendment, 
not  to  admit  them  to  holy  orders,  though  they  may  be 
admitted  to  communion.  There  is  attributed  to  pope 
Hadrian  I  a  decree:  "  Let  the  tongue  or  an  informer  be 
cut  out,  or  let  bis  head  be  cut  off."  Precisely  the  same 
is  found  in  the  Frank  capitularies,  and  nearl'v  the  same 
in  the  Theodosian  code,  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Delaune.  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
and  author,  was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in  Ire- 
land, near  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  country;  was  converted  in 
youth ;  subsequently  was  teacher  in  a  grammar-school 
in  London,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.  The 
nonconformists  of  England  being  invited  by  Dr.  Calamy, 
at  the  time  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  II,  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  candidly  taken  into  consideration,  Delaune 
published  his  famous  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists  (1C84, 
4to);  it  passed  through  twenty  editions.  The  author 
was  severely  punished  by  torture,  mutilation,  fine,  and 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  where,  after  a  time,  he  died. 
His  other  works  are,  Truth  Defended,  etc.  (l»nd.  1667) : 
—Surrey  of  Joseph  Whiston's  Book  on  Baptism  (1676): 
—  The  Present  State  of  London  (1681) :— .4  Key  to  Open 
Scripture  Metaphors  (1682,  2  vols.  foL).  See  Hayne, 
Church  TrunsjtUinted,  p.  169. 

Delaune.  William,  1  >. !  >..  an  English  divine,  be- 
came president  of  SL  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1G98, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1702,  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  University  the  same  year,  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1715,  and  died  May  23,  1728. 
He  published  A  Sermon  (1702):— and  Ticelire  Sernums 
(1728).  S«c  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am,  r.  A  uthors, 
s.  v. ;  Lc  Neve,  Fasti,  vol.  i. 

Delaware  Version  ok  thk  Scriituheii.  This 
dialect  of  the  Algonquin  stock  was  spoken  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  Susquehanna  rivers,  by  the  Delaware  ami  Minsi 
tribes.  In  1818  the  Rev.  Christian  Frederick  Dencke, 
a  Moravian  missionary  stationed  at  New  Fairfiekt,  in 
Upper  Canada,  forwarded  a  translation  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John  to  the  board  uf  the  American  Bible  Society, 
which  has  been  published.    (B.  P.) 

Delbriick,  Johaxk  Friedkich  Theopiiil,  the 
elder,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg, 
Aug.  22,  1768.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  was 
made  professor  of  the  gvmnasium  in  his  native  town, 
and  became  rector  in  1797.  From  1800  to  1809  he  had 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  Prussian  princes,  and 
was  then  appointed  member  of  the  privy  council.  He 
filled  several  other  offices,  and  lastly  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  Zeitz  (archbishopric).  He  died  July  4, 
1830.    See  Hocfcr,  A'oae.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Delegatus.   See  Legate. 

Delfino,  Giovanni  Pietro,  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, was  born  at  Brescia  in  1709.  He  studied  theology 
at  Venice,  was  appointed  archpriest  of  San  Zenone,  and 
died  in  1770,  leaving,  //  Tempio  <L  Dio  (Brescia,  1760): 
—Raaionamento,  etc.  (in  the  Opuseoli  >  .tifci  of  Calo- 
gera).    See  Hoefcr,  .Voire.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Delfino,  Pietro,  an  Italian  theologian,  waa  born 
at  Venice  in  1444.  He  joined  the  Camaldnles  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  elected  vicar-general  of  his  order 
iu  1479,  and  general  in  1480,  holding  this  position,  at 
times  with  much  opposition,  until  1515.  He  died  Jan. 
15, 1525,  leaving  Epistolie  (Venice,  1724).  See  Hoefcr, 
.Your.  Biog.  Geuirale,  s.  v. 

Delfinone,  GinoLAMo,  a  very  eminent  artist  in 
pictorial  embroidery,  flourished  at  Milan  about  1495. 
He  executed  a  number  of  subjects  from  sacred  historv, 
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(Virgin.  See 


some  of  which  represent  the  history  of  the 
Spooner,  IHog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v, 

Delisle.  Joseph,  a  French  theologian,  was  horn  at 
BrainvihV,  in  Bassigny,  about  1690.  He  served  for 
some  time  in  the  French  army,  joined  the  Benedictines 
at  SuVanne  in  1711,  taught  at  the  abbey  of  Moycn- 
rooutier,  then  at  St.  Maurice,  in  Valais ;  was  appointed 
abbot  of  St.  Leopold  at  Nancv,  and  died  at  St.  Mihiel, 
Jan.  24, 1766,  leaving,  Vie  de  M.  Ilugy  (Nancy,  1831):— 
L'Obligtition  de  Faire  FA  umdne  (Neufchateau,  1786)  :— 
Le  Martyre  tie.  la  Legion  Thebaine  (Nancy,  1787) : — Ilis- 
toire  dn  J  trine  (Paris,  1741) :— Histoire  de  VAbbtiye  tie 
St.  Mihiel  (Nancy,  1768).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  O- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Delitzsch,  Johann,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Franz  De- 
litxsch,  was  bom  at  Rostock,  Aug.  3,  1846.  He  studied 
at  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  and  Ix>ip*ic,  and  published  as 
bis  doctorate  dissertation  Die  Gotteslehre  des  Thomas  row 
Aquino,  in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  I-eipsic  by  presenting  his  De  In- 
spiratione  Scriptum  Sacrm.  In  1874  he  published  in 
the  Studien  und  Kriiiken  an  essay,  Zur  Qtidlndn  itik  der 
alttsten  Kirchlichen  Berichte  Sber  Simon  Petrus  und  Si- 
mon Magus,  which  was  followed  iu  1875  by  his  Lehr- 
systrm  der  romischen  Kirche.  He  was  now  made  pro- 
fessor extranrdiuarius  at  the  Leipsic  University.  In 
1876  he  published  Ochler's  fahrbuch  der  Symbolik,  but 
in  the  same  year  bis  health  gave  way,  and  he  died,  Feb. 
3,  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa.  See  Schurer,  Theologische 
Literatvr-teitnny,  1876,  p.  14 1  aq.    (B.  P.) 


ceded  to  the  Trne  Reformed  Charch,  giving  occasion  to 
a  celebrated  lawsuit  as  to  the  Church  property  (see 
Taylor,  Annals  of  the  Clastis  of  Bergen,  p.  261-286). 
His  ministry  in  the  True  Reformed  Church  continued 
until  his  decease  in  1868,  his  lost  eleven  vears  being 
spent  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  King  Street,  New 
York.  He  published  A  lamentation  over  the  Her.  Sol- 
omon Froeligh,  with  copious  historical  notes.  See  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  p.  69. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

De  meter    See  Ceres. 

Demetria,  a  daughter  of  Faustus,  and  martyr  at 
Rome  under  Julian ;  commemorated  June  21. 

Demetrius.  (1)  A  martyr  at  Thessalotiica,  A.D. 
296 ;  commemorated  Oct.  8  or  Oct.  26.  (2)  Bishop  and 
martyr  at  Antioch  with  Amanita,  Eutosius,  and  twenty 
others;  commemorated  Nov.  10.  (3)  Saint,-  commem- 
orated Dec.  22,  with  Houoratus  and  Floras.  (4)  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria.  A.D.  231 ;  commemorated  March  8 
and  Oct.  9.  (5)  Demetrius  and  Basiliua;  commemo- 
rated Nov.  II 

Demetrius  Pep  an  is,  a  Greek  theologian,  was 
bom  on  the  island  of  Chios  about  1620.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  finish  his  studies,  and  entered  into  orders, 
but  was  released  from  his  vows  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  returned  to  his  native  land,  but  left  the  island  of 
Chios  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1665,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  perished  iu  a  shipwreck.  All  his  theo- 
logical writings  were  intended  to  bring  back  the  Greek 
schismatics  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  were  dis- 
Deuverers,  a  Christian  sect  mentioned  by  Augus-  c„ver^\  at  Qhloll  Dv  lbe  Kngltsh  consul  Stellio  Rafaellt 


tine  as  having  arisen  about  A.D.  260,  and  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  doctrine,  which  they  maintained, 
that  upon  Christ's  descent  into  heU  infidels  believed, 
and  all  were  delivered  from  thence.— Garduer,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dell,  William,  M.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  about  1600.  Soon  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Cbareh,  and  officiated  in  the  pariah  of  Yelden, 
Bedfordshire.  In  1645  he  became  chaplain  in  the  army, 
and  in  1649  was  appointed  master  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  but  was  ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity. 
The  precise  time  of  his  death  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Dr.  Dell  published  several  sermons  and  es- 
says, the  most  important  of  which  were  eventually 
issued  as  his  Select  Work*  (  Lond.  1773,  8vo).  See 
Hayne,  Baptist  Cyclop,  i,  195.    (J.  C.  S.) 

DeUingur  (hrUight),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
third  husband  of  Norf  s  daughter,  Not  (nif/ht) ;  the 
shining  son  of  this  couple  was  Dagttr,  or  Dag  (the  day). 

Dellius.  Godfriedcs,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Holland,  was  sent  to  America  in  1683  as  as- 
sistant U)  the  Rev.  Gideon  Schaats,  in  Albany.  Mr. 
Dellius  was  also  an  active  missionary  among  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians.  The  last  ten  years  of  Ids  pastorate  ex- 
hibit a  record  of  political  complications,  and  bis  name 
appears  very  often  in  lbe  Ihicumentary  History  of  X.  }*., 
the  Colonial  History  of  .V.  }'.,  and  other  records  of  the 
time.  Of  his  last  days  we  have  no  notice.  See  also 
Corwin,  Manual  Ref.  Church  in  America;  Dr.  Rogers's 
Historical  IMscourse,  p.  17.    (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Delmare,  Paclo  Marcklli,  an  Italian  fheolofjian, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1734.  He  was  con  vert  etl  from 
Judaism  by  a  priest  of  his  native  city,  and  received 
baptism  in  1753.  He  entered  the  clerical  ranks,  and, 
after  spending  several  years  in  missionary  work,  was 
called  in  1783  to  teach  theology  at  Florence;  and  died 
Feb.  17,  1821,  leaving  several  controversial  treatises,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  A'our.  Bing.  GMrule,  s.  v. 

Demarest,CoRXKUt;HT.,a(I)utch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, graduated  at  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1804 ; 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh;  was  pas- 
tor at  White  House,  N.  J.,  from  1808  to  1813,  and  at 


and  were  published  under  the  title  Demetrii 
Domestici  Chii  Opera  qua  Reperiuntur  (Rome,  1781,  2 
vols.).    See  Hoefer,  A'otrr.  Buy.  Genirale.  s.  v. 

Demetrius  of  Sckium.  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius.  He 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  being 
an  opponent  of  Apollonius  of  T\una,  and  first  became 
famous  during  the  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  37-41).  The 
emperor,  wishing  to  secure  the  philosopher  to  his  partv, 
sent  him  a  large  present;  but  Demetrius  refused  it  with 
indignation,  saying,"  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe  me,  let 
him  send  me  his  crown."  Vespasian  banished  him  for 
his  insolence,  but  he  derided  the  punishment.  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  Seneca  observes  that  nature 
had  brought  him  forth  to  show  mankind  how  an  exalt- 
ed genius  may  live  uiicorruptcd  by  the  vices  of  the 
world.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Creek  ami  Rom.  Bitnj.  and 
Myth.  s.  v.;  Kncyclop.  Brit  an.  (9th  ed.)  s,  v. 

Demme,  Hermann  Ciiristoph  Gottfried,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  Sept.  7,  1760,  at  Mtllhau- 
sen,  where,  iu  1796,  he  acted  as  superintendent.  In  1801 
he  was  called  as  general  su|ieriiitendent  to  Altenburg, 
and  died  there,  Dec  21,  1822.  He  wrote,  Beitrage  zur 
reinen  Gotttsrerehrung  (Kijja,  1792)  -.—Predigtrn  uberdie 
Hotm-  und  Frsttugsevangelien  (Gotha,  1808):— AV«r  Re- 
tlen  zur  Todteufeier  m  Altenburg  gehaltcn  (ibid.  1817). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  romances,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Karl  Stelle.  besides  numerous  hymns. 
See  During,  Die  dentschen  Kanzelredntr  der  18.  und  19. 
Jahrhunderti,  p.  26  so,. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  thiol.  Lit. 
ii,  93, 133, 160, 166.  173, 238,  294,  326, 337, 341, 398 ;  Hoe- 
fer, A'owr.  Biog.  G  inhale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

DemocrftuB  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  least  known 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  whose  poaition  lies  on  the  bor- 
der-line between  the  mythical  sages  of  the  elder  time 
and  the  historic  founders  of  Greek  philosophv.  lib 
personal  career  is  shadowy  and  uncertain;  his  specula- 
tions are  fragmentary  and  dislocated;  his  works  have 
l»een  lost,  or  only  survive  in  brief  and  disconnected 
fragments ;  his  tenets  are  well  known,  but  have  often 
been  exaggerated  or  distorted.  His  influence  on  later 
philosophy  has  not  always  been  duly  appreciated;  but 
it  has  been  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  iterates  and  the 


English  Neighborhood  from  1813  to  1824,  when  he  se-  ,  Socratic  school.     His  characteristic  doctrines  were 
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transmitted  by  underground  currents  to  widely  diffused 
aects.  They  have  special  claims  to  present  consider- 
ation for  their  marked  congruity  with  the  rationalis- 
tic and  agnostic  schemes  now  in  vogue.  In  all  ages 
there  is  an  unbroken  traduction  of  earlier  opinions,  and 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  accepted  theories 
and  the  contemporaneous  conditions  of  the  societies  in 
which  they  prevail.  Iu  both  respects,  the  philosophy 
of  Dcmocritus  was  notable  in  the  asm  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, and  it  may  be  of  great  service  for  the  elucidation, 
in  both,  of  the" philosophical  distemperature  of  the  re- 
spective period*. 

L  Life.— The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Democ- 
rat us,  and  his  length  of  days,  arc  entirely  uncertain, 
though  he  may  be  regarded  as  later  than  Anaxagoras, 
and  contemporaneous  with  Socrates.  He  appears  to 
have  been  born  at  Abdera  about  B.C.  460,  and  to  have 
died  about  B.C.  357.  He  is  variously  stated  to  have 
attained  ninety,  ninety-nine,  one  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  four,  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  even  one  hundred 
and  nine  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Hegcsistratus  (by 
some  named  Damasippus,by  others,  At henocritus),  who 
was  said  to  have  entertained  Xerxes  on  his  flight  from 
Salami-.  Fables  clustered  round  his  name.  Three  au- 
tobiographical notices  survive.  The  first  states  that  he 
was  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras;  the  second, 
that  the  Little  IHaconmii  was  composed  "  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy;"  the  third, 
"  that  he  had  traversed  more  countries  than  any  of  bis 
countrymen  "  (Herodotus  would  be  included) ;  4i  that  he 
had  known  the  greatest  diversities  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  had  heard  many  sages;  that  he  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  geometrical  diagrams  and  demonstrations, 
not  even  by  the  Egyptian  Arpedonapta%  with  whom  he 
had  lived  five  years."  Very  little  information  Is  con- 
tained in  these  statements. 

The  death  of  his  father  left  Democritus  with  an  am- 
ple inheritance.  He  is  reported  to  have  taken  the 
smallest  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  property,  as  it 
was  in  ready  money,  immediately  available  for  the 
travels  which  he  promptly  undertook.  The  rest  of  the 
estate  he  abandoned  to  his  brothers.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  epigrammatic  observation  of  Horace  would  be 
deprived  or  its  point  (1  Fpist.  xii,  12). 

Many  legeiula  were  current  in  regard  to  the  travels 
of  Democritus  among  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  Chal- 
davuis,  Persians,  and  even  Indian  Gymnosophist*.  A 
very  pretty  story  is  told  of  an  imaginary  visit  to  the 
king  of  Persia;  but  the  same  tale  is  told,  in  slightly 
altered  form,  in  many  lauds.  Darius  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  his  queen.  Democritus  promised  to  re- 
call her  from  the  dead,  if  he  were  supplied  with  all 
things  needed  for  the  avocation.  Whatever  was  re- 
quired was  furnished  in  abundance;  but  one  thing  more 
was  demanded— the  names  of  three  persons  who  had 
never  felt  sorrow,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb. 

Dem«»critus  visited  Athens  (Frugm.  Promise.  7).  He 
is  reported  to  have  resided  there— to  have  known  Soc- 
rates— but  to  have  kept  himself  wholly  unknown ;  "Con- 
stantem  homiuem  et  gravem!  qui  glorictur,  a  Gloria 
se  abfuisse"  (Cicero,  Tunc.  I>i*p.  V,  xxxvi.  104).  His 
whole  career  is  a  fabric  of  fables  (AuL  Gell.  .Yocf.  Att. 
X,  xii,  8).  He  is  alleged  to  have  shut  himself  up  iu 
tombs,  that  he  might  be  free  from  interruption  and  dis- 
traction of  mind.  As  Ilayle  suggests,  the  advantages 
of  such  a  procedure  arc  questionable.  Ilayle  also  char- 
acterizes as  a  "silly  story"  the  tradition  that  he  put 
out  his  eyes  in  order  to  promote  his  meditations  (Cice- 
ro, />e  Fin.  v,  29):  Cicero  prudently  appends  "rm>  J'al- 
tvne "  as  a  restriction  to  his  statement. 

Democritus  returned  from  his  long  travels  enriched 
with  great  and  varied  knowledge,  but  stripped  of 
mean-,  which  had  been  expended  on  his  journeys. 
Thenceforth  be  may  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
brother  Damastes  for  support.  The  tradition  .repre- 
sented that  he  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates 
of  Abdera,  for  infringing  the  laws  by  living  without 


visible  means  of  support.  In  his  defence,  he  read  I 
them  his  Miyae  &inKoripo{:  They  were  so 
charmed  by  it  that  they  presented  him  with  five  hun- 
dred talents,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  buried  at 
the  public  expense.  His  want  of  means  was  due  to  no 
incapacity  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  but  to  his  being  en- 
grossed in  his  studies.  He  had  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  birds,  and  knew  all  secrets,  like  the 
wondrous  women  of  Eastern  story.  He  anticipated  the 
recent  wisdom  of  "weather  forecasts"  and  "weather 
probabilities,"  and  could  tell  when  it  would  rain  and 
when  it  would  clear  up.  He  might  have  made  a  brill- 
iant speculator,  for,  on  one  occasion,  foreseeing  a  disas- 
trous season  for  olives,  and  that  oil  would  bear  a  high 
price,  he  monopolized  all  the  olives  that  could  be  pro- 
cured (Pliny,  llitt.  Xat.  xviii,  28).  His  only  design, 
however,  was  to  show  that  he  could  easily  make  money 
if  he  desired  to  do  so.  His  poverty  was  deliberately 
accepted,  and  was  welcome  from  his  contempt  of  wealth. 
It  was  borne  with  joyous  exhilaration;  he  was  always 
seen  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and,  hence,  was  desig- 
nated "  the  laughing  philosopher."  Later  philosophers 
supposed  that  he  laughed  at  the  vanities  of  life,  and  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind:  "Adeo  nihil  ilia  serium  vide- 
batur,  qua?  serio  gerebantur  "  (Seneca,  Ik  Ira.  ii,  10 ;  Ik 
TrtmquUl.  Atrimi,  xxii).  His  long  life  passed  away  in 
the  serene  and  sedulous  prosecution  of  his  speculative 
and  physical  investigations.  It  must  have  been  dili- 
gently employed,  if  he  composed  the  multitude  of  works 
which  were  generally  accredited  to  him.  Death  came 
at  last  at  his  bidding,  though  it  spared  him  till  life  be- 
came wearisome.  He  was  represented  as  having  starved 


14  Sponte  sna  lito  enpnt  obvlns  obtnllt  ^peo.', 

(Lncret.  lit,  106!.) 

He  delayed  his  end  for  three  days  with  the  smell  of 
bread  or  honey,  at  the  request  of  his  sister,  the  priestess 
of  Ceres,  who  was  unwilling  that  the  festival  in  prog- 
ress should  be  contaminated  by  death  in  the  family. 

II.  Work*. — A  list  of  sixty  treatises  by  Democritus 
is  given  by  Diogenes  Latfrtius,  on  ethical,  physical, 
mathematical,  musical, technical, and  miscellaneous  top- 
ics. These  were  arranged  by  Thrasyllua  in  Tetralogies, 
as  was  dune  by  him,  also,  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
I'lato.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mullach  to  re- 
store this  distribution.  Such  a  proceeding  roust  be 
purely  conjectural,  as  data  are  absent  for  even  probable 
conclusions.  Of  these  manifold  volumes,  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty  genuine  fragments  have  been 
saved.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  brief; 
the  longest  of  them  being  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
They  are  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  judge  directly  of 
either  the  literary  or  philosophical  merits  of  the  author. 
The  testimonies  of  the  ancients  must,  therefore,  pass 
unchallenged.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  bis  high  ca- 
pacity that  he  received  the  designation  of 
from  the  Greeks,  and  was  termed  rtV 
mi*,  by  Cicero.  He  was  equally  esteemed  for  his  style, 
for  his  learning,  and  for  his  bold  speculation.  Plato 
proposed  that  his  books  should  be  burned,  a  proposal 
which  may  have  sprung  from  jealousy,  but  arose  more 
probably  from  thorough  antipathy  to  his  doctrines  and 
apprehension  of  their  pernicious  effects.  Many  trea- 
tises were  falsely  ascribed  to  Democritus.  From  these 
may  have  been  derived  the  I 
gathered  by  Mullach. 

III.  Philosophy,  —  In  the  time  and  country  of  De- 
mocritus, philosophy  still  retained  much  of  that  indis- 
tinctness of  character  which  had  appertained  to  it  when 
it  signified  nothing  more  than  the  earnest  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  It  was  still  thoroughly  unsystematic.  If 
logical  inquiries  had  been  already  inaugurated,  tbey 
had  not  yet  assumed  a  fixed  and  coherent  form. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  may  be  divided  into 
ethical  and  physical :  the  former  embracing  acute  prac- 
tical observations;  the  latter  comprehending,  as  was 
the  wont  of  early  -peculation,  such  theology  as 
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ported  with  his  schemes — in  both  respects  showing  some 
connection  with  Pa  mien  idea  and  the  Eleatics,  though  it 
might  be  erroneous  to  imagine  any  positive  affiliation. 
The  Eieatics  had  rendered  philosophy  too  ideal  and  too 
impalpable.  The  Ionic  school,  in  aiming  at  simplicity 
of  doctrine,  had  fallen  into  narrow  and  arbitrary  fanta- 
sies. A  more  tangible  speculation  than  the  Eleatic,  a 
more  thorough  and  acceptable  exposition  than  the  Ionic, 
was  in  demand.  This  requirement  Leucippus  and  his 
successor,  Democritus,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  en- 
deavored to  supply.  The  intellectual  current  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  atomistic  philosophy.  As  all  the 
writing*  of  Leucippus  were  early  lost,  and  as  his  opin- 
ions are  only  known  through  their  development  by  his 
illustrious  follower,  the  consideration  of  his  views  will 
be  implicated  with  the  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Democritus. 

The  ethical  philosophy  of  the  laughing  sage  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  purely  practical  cast,  and  to  have 
been,  in  the  main,  the  application  of  keen  judgment  to 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  life;  thus  approximating  to  the 
aphoristic  wisdom  of  the  early  "  Wise  Men."  Exam- 
ples of  such  prudence  are  frequent,  even  in  the  scanty 
relics  remaining,  and  have  been  compactly  presented 
by  Zeller:  "Truth  dwells  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit;" 
"Much  learning  is  often  mere  folly"  (Ft:  139-141); 
"  The  world  is  •  stage,  life  a  passage :  you  came,  you 
saw,  vou  departed ;"  "  Fortune  is  an  idol  fashioned  bv 
the  unwisdom  of  men"  (f  V.  14).  Here  is  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  moral  of  Juvenal : 

"No*  te, 

Nos  (admits,  Fortnnn,  deam,  cadoqao  locamus." 

"  Not  the  act  only,  but  the  disposition,  should  be  re- 
garded "  (/V.  109);  "Good  and  evil  grow  from  the  same 
root.  Evil  does  not  proceed  from  the  gods,  but  from 
the  blindness  and  malice  of  men"  (/V.  12, 13).  The 
urgency  of  habitual  self-restraint  (Fr.  76),  and  of  con- 
tentment (/V.  24, 27,  29 ),  are  associated  with  the  char- 
acteristic aim  of  the  ethics  of  Democritus,  the  attain- 
ment of  tv9vpia  (Ft:  20),  healthy  tranquillity.  This 
serene  temper  may  be  compared  with  the  Peripatetic 
tvetttfiovta,  or  with  the  modern  pursuit  of"  happiness," 
which  is  just  as  vague,  as  unsatisfactory,  and  as  unsci- 
entific as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Such  tranquillity, 
however,  explains  the  designation  of  Democritus  as 
ruleiu,  and  points  towards  the  simple  virtues  of  daily 
life.  The  ethical  tone  of  Democritus  is  as  innocent  and 
pure  as  was  his  own  conduct. 

The  physical  philosophy  of  Democritus  is  the  most 
characteristic,  and  has  been  the  most  influential  and 
enduring  branch  of  his  speculations.  It  provides  the 
mould  for  his  psychological  assumptions,  and  for  his 
ethical  conclusions.  The  negation  of  immaterial  real- 
ities, or  agnosticism  in  regard  to  them,  necessitates  a 
spectral  phenomenalism  and  a  dim  universe.  Democ- 
ritus held  that  there  was  only  one  principle — the  plenum 
or  fitrr  i  ,  and  the  vacuum  or  kivov: 

"Omuls,  nt  e«r,  J^Hnr,  per  se  NaUtm,  dnahns 
Consisiet  rebus;  nnm  Corpora  snnt  et  Inane." 
(Locrei.  1,420, 421;  see8exi.Emplr.^t/p.lfa/A.vli,  135-133.) 

The  assertion  of  a  vacuum  was  inevitable,  as  long  as  the 
existence,  elasticity,  and  interpcnetrability  of  gaseous 
fluids  were  unknown.  The  plenum  was  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  atoms  (indicisibilia)  moving  freely  in 
infinite  space— for  space,  or  the  extension  of  the  uni- 
verse, was  regarded  as  infinite : 

"Nam  medium  nihil  esse  potest, nbt  Inane  locus  qno 
Ionuita." 

(Lucret.  1, 1008;  comp.  Aristot.  /v  Carlo,  lii,  4.) 

In  this  infinite  space  were  contained  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds.  The  atoms  were  solid,  impenetrable,  homo- 
geneous in  quality,  diverse  in  size  and  shape,  though 
infinitesimal  in  magnitude  (Aristot.  Met.  i,  4 ;  Cicero, 
Dt  Fin.  I,  vi,  17).  They  are  eternal,  immutable,  and 
imperishable.  Their  origin  is  inscrutable,  and  beyond 
the  domain  of  legitimate  investigation  (Aristot.  Phys. 
Tii,  1).    The  atoms  possessed  of  themselves  an  inces- 


sant downward  motion.  The  differences  of  size  and 
shape  produced  contacts  and  combinations.  The  whole 
process  of  nature  was  a  cycle  of  compositions,  decompo- 
sitions, and  recompositions  (Lucret.  ii,  1000).  Nothing 
was  lost;  nothing  was  gained.  Omnia  mutantur,  nil 
interit.  There  are  indications  that  Democritus  attrib- 
uted spontaneous  motion,  or  a  sort  of  rudimentary  vi- 
tality, to  atoms.  The  ceaseless  and  intricate  movement 
of  the  atomic  particles  in  space  generated  a  gyrating 
motion  of  the  incoherent  mass— AiVn— a  whirl.  This 
universal  circumvolution  probably  suggested  the  vor- 
tices of  Des  Cartes  (see  Dks  Cartks),  and  furnishes  a 
prelude  to  the  modern  nebular  hypothesis.  These  ed- 
dies hurl  the  atoms  with  various  collisions,  winnow  the 
subtile  from  the  gross,  and  induce  coherence  in  diver- 
sified conjunctions,  whence  arises,  by  further  and  modi- 
fied concrescences,  the  endless  multiplicity  of  things 
(Cicero,  A  cad.  Qu.  iv,  38).  By  this  restless  circulation 
all  things  have  been  produced,  and  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  things.  The  rapidity  of  the  orbicular  motion  kindles 
the  stars,  and  lights  up  the  heavenly  bodies.  Through 
the  effects  of  this  motion  the  earth  is  permeated  by 
fiery  action  and  quickening  heat.  The  matters  of 
which  it  is  compounded  originate  from  the  dissimilar 
forms  and  magnitudes  of  the  atoms,  which  are  round  in 
fire,  and  differ  in  size  and  shape  in  air,  earth,  and  water. 

The  microcosm  accords  with  the  macrocosm.  Man 
is  of  like  constitution  with  his  habitation.  Of  this  in- 
explicable marvel  of  the  universe  neither  definition  nor 
determination  is  attempted.  He,  too,  is  a  postulate. 
He  is  accepted  for  what  he  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be.  He 
is  a  compound  of  water  and  mud.  His  life,  or  soul,  is 
a  fine,  diffused,  and  segregated  fire;  vital  sparks  of 
atomic,  not  of  heavenly,  flame.  This  is  extinguished 
by  death,  and  perishes  with  the  body.  All  bodies  arc 
mortal,  but  all  are  renascent,  in  fortnis  mutatis.  This 
seems  only  a  rude  and  tentative  way  of  indicating  the 
doctrine  now  generally  received,  of  the  permanence  and 
transmutation  of  matter : 

"Scm|>er  motns  connectltnr  omnls, 
Et  vctere  exorltur  i-emper  novas  online  certo." 

Knowledge  itself  is  the  result  of  physical  agitation.  It 
is  of  two  kinds :  that  derived  directly  from  the  mind,  and 
thai  obtained  from  the  senses.  It  is  not  obvious  with 
what  meaning  the  term  "mind"  is  employed,  whether 
as  intuitive,  or  as  reflective,  or  as  reproductive.  The 
conceptions  of  Democritus  were  by  no  means  definite 
on  the  subject.  The  same  vagueness  and  fluitancy  at- 
tend all  the  tenets  of  Democritus  not  confined  to  purely 
physical  topics.  Perceptions  are  excited  by  effluxes  — 
i$u»\a— projected  from  the  things  perceived  (Fr.  II, 
40).  Democritus,  however,  recognised  sound  as  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  air.  Knowledge  obtained 
through  the  senses— sensus  tenebticoti  (Cicero,  Acid. 
IV,  x,  31) — was  deceptive,  oKorin  KpiatQ.  That  from 
reason,  yywwn  yvnoin.,  merited  credence,  if  definite  and 
clear.  Nevertheless,  there  could  be  no  true  knowledge, 
irtTj  oviev  tfpiv  wtpt  ovotvoc.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise with  a  system  which  made  being  and  non-being 
equally  existent,  or)  paWov  to  liv  i;  to  pifSiv  th'ai. 

With  such  principles,  physical  and  psychological,  no 
real  theology  was  possible.  Yet  Democritus  was  un- 
willing, or  unable,  to  sever  himself  entirely  from  the 
popular  belief.  He  was  thus  involved  in  an  inconsis- 
tency, perhaps  inevitable,  which  is  strangely  illustrated 
by  a  corresponding  incongruity  in  Corote'a  Posilirum. 
He  did  not  absolutely  exclude  divinity  from  the  uni- 
verse, but  he  reduced  it  to  a  vague  and  empty  supersti- 
tion, which  was  rather  a  vague  rehabilitation  of  popular 
fantasies  than  a  reputable  development  of  philosophy. 
Cicero  deemed  it  more  accordant  with  the  stupidity  of 
his  countrymen  than  with  his  own  acumen.  His  gods 
were  idols,  fashioned  out  of  the  thinnest  and  subtilest 
atoms;  and  sometimes  revealed  themselves,  especially 
in  the  dark.  They  were  earthly  ghosts!  "The  earth 
hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath ;  and  these  are  of  them." 
They  were  gigantic  spectres,  of  human  form,  though  fur 
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pnding  human  stature.  Like  goblin*,  fnys,  and 
|*-ris,  they  were  mortal;  but  their  duration  exceeded 
the  span  of  human  life.  They  had  voices,  and  could 
utter  sounds  intelligible  to  men ;  and  they  foretold  fut- 
ure event*.  Such  divine  personages  could  not  be  the 
object  of  any  theology,  and  in  no  respect  detracted  from 
the  materialism  of  the  school  The  theology  was  a 
pretence  or  a  mockery. 

IV.  His  fnjltifnct.  —  Democritus  is  entitled  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  produced  on  later  ages  by  his  emulations. 
This  effect,  if  less  immediate  and  less  ennobling  than 
the  action  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Academic  systems,  has 
been  more  lasting  in  its  specific  character.  If  less  stim- 
ulant to  the  highest  intellectual  aspirations,  it  has  the 
merit  of  having  more  effectually  moulded  the  proced- 
ures of  scientific  research.  The  physical  philosophy 
of  Epicurus  was  entirely  deduced  from  it,  with  such  al- 
terations as  gave  the  pretence  of  originality,  and  not  of 
mere  revival.  Still,  it  waa  fully  absorbed'  into  Epicu- 
reanism, and  so  obviously  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
ignored.  "What  is  in  the  physics  of  Epicurus  which 
does  not  descend  from  Democritus?'*  asks  Cicero  (De 
Nat.  I>r»r. !,  xxv,  78;  xliii,  120).  44  Democritus,  formed 
by  Leu. -i  p| i us,  left  his  inheritance  of  folly  to  Epicurus 
observe**  Lactantius  (Die.  /tut.  iii,  17 ;  com  p.  De  Ira  Dei, 
x).  Wherever  Epicureanism  spread,  through  Hellenic 
lands  and  through  the  empire  of  Home,  the  doctrines  of 
Democritus  were  accepted — the  sancta  Dtmocriti  Sen- 
tentia  (Lucret.  iii,  872),  though  modified  by  the  deriv- 
ative  school.  Their  influence  was  not  limited  to  the 
ancient  world.  They  reappeared  with  Gasseudi  in  the 
17th  century.  They  were  revived  in  partial  and  dis- 
guised form'in  the  atomic  theory  of  Daltou,  and  in  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  They  recur  in  more  than  their 
pristine  vigor  and  cxclusiveness  in  modern  agnosticism, 
and  in  current  physical  schemes.  The  atomic  specula- 
tions of  Democritus  are  a  rudimentary  type  of  evolu- 
tionism, and  of  kindred  dreams.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  they  furnished  some  of  the  notable  suppo- 
sitions of  Des  Cartes.  They  may  be  discerned  in  the 
System  of  Positive  Philosophy.  How  thoroughly  tbey 
are  the  progenitors,  or,  at  least,  the  precursors  of  recent 
scientific  devices,  is  manifested  by  the  marvellous  har- 
mony of  such  opinions  with  the  brilliant  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius. This  harmony  is  profoundly  and  instinctively 
felt.  Its  recognition  is  shown  by  the  recent  renewal  of 
the  earnest  study  of  Lucretius;  and  by  the  numerous 
editions  of  his  work,  and  the  brilliant  or  recondite  es- 
says upon  it,  which  have  been  welcomed  in  late  years. 
For  these  reasons,  the  views  of  Democritus,  and  his 
place  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  cannot  be  safe- 
ly disregarded  in  estimating  either  ancient  or  modern 
thought. 

V.  Literature.— Besides  the  historians  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, and  especially  Hrucker,  Kilter,  and  Zeller,  the 
following  special  treatises  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted: Magncnus,  Democritus  Reriviscens  (Paris,  1646); 
[in  1655,  Peter  Morel  promised  a  treatise  In  3  vols,  fol., 
De  Vita  et  Philosophia  Democriti] ;  llayle,  Diet.  Hist, 
et  Crit.  k  v. ;  Coding,  IHss.  de  Democriio  et  ejus  Phiioto- 
phia  (Upsala,  1703);  Geffers,  Quastiones  Democrilea 
(Gottingcn,  1829) ;  Hurchardt,  Democr.  Phil.  de  Sensi- 
bus  Fratjm.  (Minden,  1830);  Fragm.  der  Moral  des 
Abd.  DAnocrits  (ibid.  1834);  Papencordt,  De  Atomo- 
rum  Doctrina  (Berlin,  1832);  Hemisoth,  Democriti  de 
Am mn  Doctrina  (Bonn,  1835):  Mullach,  Democriti 
Operum  Fragmenta,  etc.  (Berlin,  1846),  which  alone  is 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes;  Johnson,  Der  Sen- 
sualismus  des  Demoknt.  (Plauen,  1868) ;  Mnllach,  Frag- 
menta Democriti,  apud  Fragmenta  Philosophorum  O'rce- 
corum,  torn,  t  (Paris  1875).    (O.  F.  H.) 

Democritus,  Saint,  lived  at  Sinnada,  in  Africa,  and 
is  commemorated  July  31,  with  Secundus  and  Dionysiua. 

DemSnax,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  cyn- 
i~  flourished  in  the  2d  century  of  our  arra.    He  prob- 


ably lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  1 1 7-138),  tl 
the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unl 
Lucian,  his  only  contemporary  biographer, 
him  as  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  writes  his  history 
avowedly  as  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  young 
of  his  own  time.  He  was  by  birth  a  Cyprian,  and  re- 
moved to  Athens,  where  he  joined  the  cynic  school, 
chiefly  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Diogenes.  He 
seems  to  have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  morose- 
ness  of  the  other  members  of  his  sect,  but  valued  their 
indifference  to  outward  circumstances.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  at  Athens,  and  was,  no  doubt,  an  amiable, 
good-humored  man;  but  contributed  nothing  more  to 
philosophy  than  his  predecessors.  He  died  when  near- 
ly a  hundred  years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  mag- 
nificence. See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog. 
atul  Myth.  a.  v. 

Dendrites,  a  name  given  to  those  Greek  monks  in 
the  12th  century  who  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees. 

Dendrophori.  See  Collegium  Dkxi>bopkorii  m. 

Denis  (St.),  CorxciL  op  ,r..,„  ;;;„,.-,  ad  Sanctum 
Dionysium).  Held  near  Paris  A.D.  768;  a  Frankish 
council  of  bishops  and  nobles,  at  which  Pepin  le  Bref 
divided  bis  kingdom  between  his  sons  Charlemagne 
and  Carloroan. 

Denison,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  1801,  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  1826  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Merton  College. 
He  succeeded  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter's-in-t he- 
East,  Oxford,  and  in  March,  1887,  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury. He  died  at  Portsmouth,  March  6,  1854.  In 
publics  the  bishop  was  a  Whig,  but  he  was  constitu- 
tionally timid;  and  hence,  while  his  administration  was 
unexceptionable,  it  can  hardly  be  characterized  aa  en- 
ergetic.   See  A  met:  Qui  it:  Church  Rev.  1854,  p.  464. 

Denison,  Samuel  D.,  I M  >..  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  born  in  Boston  in  1810,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1845;  for  eight  years  thereafter  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Texas,  and  at  Great  Harrington, 
Mass.;  in  1853  elected  secretary  and  general  agent  of 
the  Fon  igu  Committee,  continuing  in  office  until  1864; 
recalled  October,  1868,  to  December,  1870;  again,  March 
to  Mav,  1873 ;  and  again,  December,  1876,  to  November, 
1876;  and  died  at  White  Plains,  N.  V.,  Sept.  3,  1880. 
Sec  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881. 

Denne,  Henry,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  about  1600;  educated  at  Cambridge  University; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1030;  and  was 
ten  years  the  parish  minister  at  Pyrton.  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  1641  he  preached  the  visitation  sermon,  in 
which  he  lashed  some  of  the  clergy  for  their  vices;  in 
1643  he  embraced  Baptist  views,  was  immersed  in  Lon- 
don, and  began  to  preach  at  Bell  Alley.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  preaching  against  infant  baptism.  Rev. 
Daniel  Featly  was  in  the  same  prison  at  the  same  time 
for  opposing  the  Baptists.  Being  persecuted  for  bis 
preaching,  Denne  entered  the  army,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation.  In  1658  he  had  a  two  days'  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  (tunning,  on  baptism,  in  St.  Clement's 
Church,  London.  He  defended  himself  with  so  much 
learning  that  one  party  said  he  was  an  Antinomiau,  the 
other  party  that  he  was  an  Arminian.  He  died  about 
1661.  He  published  six  works  of  a  controversial  char- 
acter, between  1643  and  1658.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  ii,  440. 

Denne,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Littlebourne,  May  25,  16<»8.  He 
studied  in  the  free  schools  of  Sandwich  ami  Canter- 
bury, and  at  Corpus  Christt  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  in  April,  1716;  was  ordained 
the  same  year,  and  priest  Sept.  21,  1718 ;  so 
nominated  by  the  college  to  the  perpetual  cure  of  St. 
Benedict  s  Church,  in  Cambridge;  whence  be  was  pre- 
ferred, in  1721,  to  the  rectory  of  Norton-Davy,  in  North- 
amptonshire; but  this  he  exchanged,  Sept.  30, 1723,  for 
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the  vicarage  of  S*.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  London;  in  I 
1723  he  was  apjMtnted  preacher  of  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture, 
and  coniinued  so  for  three  years.    He  was  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  July  22, 1728;  in  July, 
1729,  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Su  Margaret's,  | 
Rochester;  but  this  he  resigned  to  take  possession  of  the  > 
rectory  of  Lambeth,  Nor.  27,  1731.    He  died  Aug.  5, 
1767. "  The  following  are  some  of  his  sermons:  .-1  Con- 
do  ad  Clerum  (1745) :— Articles  of  Inquiry  for  a  Paro- 
chial Visitation  (1732)  :— .-4  Register  of  Benefadions  to 
the  Parish  of  Shoreditch  (1745).    See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  a.  v. ;  Allilwnc,  Did.  ofBtit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,s.  v. 

Denton,  Richard,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  the  north  of  England.  He  was  amoug  the 
first  of  the  Puritans  who  came  to  America.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  he  settled  in  WeathersfieUl,  Conn.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  thence  he  went  to  Hemp- 
stead, I..  L;  and  subsequently  served  the  Church  in  J  a-  j 
maica.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  America.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Denton,  Thomas,  an  EnglUh  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Sel>erliam,  Cumberland,  in  1724,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
master's  degree,  June  16, 1752.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  became  curate  to  the  pastor  at  Netherby,  at  Ar- 
thuret,  and  Kirkandrews.  He  died  at  Ashted,  in  Sur- 
rev,  June  27,  1777.  He  wrote  two  poems,  Immoriulitji 
(1755,  4t«):— The  House  of  Superstition  (1762).  See 
Clialmens  Biog.  Did.  a.  v.;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Deny*,  Saint.    See  DioKYStt's. 

Denzinger,  HictxRicn  Joskfh  Dominicis,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  Oct.  16,  1819,  at 
Liegr;  ordained  in  1844;  aud  in  1848  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  at  Wurzburg.  In  1854  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  dogmatics,  and  died  June  19.  1883.  He 
belonged  to  the  ultramoutanist  party  of  th  •  Church,  and 
wrote,  KriiiA  der  Vortesungen  ton  Thiersch  iiber  Katho- 
licismus  und  Protestantismus  (Wllrxburg,  1847, 1818)  :  — 
Veher  die  Ecktheit  des  bisherif/en  Textes  der  ignatianisch- 
en  Briefe  (1849) :— Enchiridion  Symbolorum  et  Defni- 
tinnum,  etc  (5th  ed.  1874) :— Die  Uhre  ron  der  unbe- 
JUdctem  Empfangniss  der  seL  Jungfrau  Maria  (1854; 
2d  ed.  1855) : —  Vier  Biicher  ron  tier  rtligwsen  Erkenut- 
niss  (1856,2  vols.)  :—RUus  Orienhdium,  etc.  (1863,  1864, 
2  vols.).  He  was  also  consulter  of  the  Congregatio  de 
Ihopaganda  Fide  pro  Rebus  Orientalihus.    (B.  P.) 

De o dan d  (Lat.  Deo, "  to  Got!,"  dandus, " given  "),  a 
thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  in  consequence  of  its 
having  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being.  If  a  cart, 
for  instance,  should  crush  a  man  to  death  it  would  be- 
come a  deodand,  that  is,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
bv  the  royal  almoner,  by  way  of  expiation  or  atonement 
fur  the  death  which  it  has  caused.    See  Exod.  xxi,  28. 

Deo  Dicatus,  a  term  applied  to  those  engaged  in 
religious  service. 

Deo  Gratiaa  (Thanks  be  to  God),  a  response  of  the 
people  in  the  liturgy,  derived  from  the  apostolic  use  of 
the  phrase  (1  Cor.  xv,  67 ;  2  Cor.  ii,  14).  According  to 
the  Mozarabic  rite  the  people  said  "  Deo  gratias  "  at  the 
naming  of  the  passage  to  be  read  as  the  " prophecy"  in 
the  liturgy.  Bona  speaks  of  it  being  used  instead  of 
"Amen,"  or  "Laus  tibi  Christe,"  when  the  gospel  was 
ended.  Augustine  uotioes  it  as  a  common  mode  of 
greeting  among  the  monks,  for  which  they  were  ridi- 
culed by  the  Agonistici  among  the  Donalists.  It  was 
sometimes  used  by  way  of  acclamation  on  other  occa- 
sions.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  tttiq.  s.  v. 

Depery,  Jkax-IriLm^e,  a  French  prelate  and  bibli- 
ographer, was  bom  at  Chalex,  near  G«x,  March  16, 1796. 
He  was  first  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chambcry,  then 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Belley,  aud  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gap.  He  left  several  works  on  hagiology  and 
similar  subjects,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
ns rule,  a.  v. 


Deportatio  is  a  term  for  carrying  a  bishop  in  a 
chair  by  his  fellow  -bishops,  on  his  way  to  be  enthroned. 
It  was  customary  in  the  Gallican  Church.  A  "  chairing" 
of  the  bishop  on  the  shoulders  of  certain  persons  of  rank, 
the  first  time  he  entered  his  cathedral,  was  customary 
in  several  of  the  French  churches  in  the  middle  ages. 
—Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

DepoBitio  (in  Hagiology).  In  martyrologies  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  death-day  of  a  saint.  This  mean- 
ing is  given  it  by  Maximua  in  the  sermon  Dt  Deposi- 
tion* S.  Eusebii,  and  strongly  held  by  Papebroch  in  his 
Conatus  Chrotudogioo-Histor.  ad  Culal.  Pontiff.  Roman. 

The  word  was  doubtless  used  also  to  designate  the 
day  on  which  the  relics  were  entombed.— Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Deprecatory.  Litem  Deprecatorim  are  "letters 
of  request"  given  by  presbyters  who  were  unable  to 
grant  the  formal  "dimissory  letters "  of  the  bishops. 
.Sec  Dimissouy  Letters. 

Deputatus.  In  the  Greek  Church  those  not  or- 
dained, but  nominated,  to  the  minor  services  nf  the 
Church  were  called :  the  Theori,  those  in  charge  of  the 
sacred  vestments;  the  Camisati,  those  attending  to  the 
vessels  in  the  altar-service ;  aud  Depututi,  those  who, 
carrying  lighted  tapers,  in  the  processions  preceded  the 
deacon  who  bore  the  book  of  the  gospels  or  the  obla- 
tions. They  corresponded  to  the  44  taper-bearers "  of 
the  Latin  Church.  See  Acolyti.  When  necessary, 
they  cleared  the  way  for  the  bishop  through  the  crowd- 
ed church. — Smith,  Did.  of  Chtist.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Deputies,  Dissenting.  See  Denominations, 
thk  Thhee;  and  Dissenters. 

Derling,  Johann  Tiikophii,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Aschersleben,  Feb.  14, 1697;  visited  a  large 
part  of  Germany;  became  minister  and  inspector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Halberstadt;  and  died  July  21,  1771. 
His  principal  works  are,  Dc  Cor.su etudine  Preponendi 
.Enigmuta  apud  Vtttres  (H  die,  1720) :— De  Serris  Lit- 
teratis  (ibid.) : — De  More  Juurenrii  Stigmata  Vetvstis- 
simo  (ibid.).    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Derlington,  John  dk,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
born  at  l>erlingtou  (now  Darlington),  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  and  was  a  Dominican  frtar.  He  was  confes- 
sor to  king  Henry  HI ;  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin in  September,  1279,  and  consecrated  archbishop  the 
following  April  He  died  March  29, 1284.  See  D' Al- 
ton, Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishopt  of  Dublin,  p.  104. 

De  Rondo.    See  Rondk. 

De  Sanctis,  Lvtv.i,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  Dec.  31,  1808,  and  when  twenty -three 
years  of  age  was  ordained  priest.  He  lived  for  some  t  ime 
'at  Viterbo  and  Genoa,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
pointed member  Qualifratore  della  Suprema  S.  Inqui- 
sitione,  and  curate  of  the  parish  called  Maddulena  alia 
Rotontla.  Being  suspected  by  the  inquisition  of  hetero- 
doxy, an  investigation  was  made  concerning  him.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible,  however,  brought  about  his  final 
rupture  with  the  Church,  and,  assisted  by  a  Scotch 
minister,  he  left  Rome,  Sept.  10,  1847.  Pope  Pius  IX, 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  De  Sanctis,  had  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  cardinal  Ferretti,  inviting  him  to  re- 
turn. But  it  was*  in  vain ;  *  I  swear  before  Got!,  that  in 
leaving  Rome  I  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,"  such  was  his  reply.  At  Malta  he 
published,  //  Cristiaito  Cattolico  :~La  Confessione,  etc 
In  1850  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  joined  the  Evan- 
gelical Church ;  and,  when  Italy  was  opened  to  the 
work  of  evangelization,  he  was  appointed  preacher  by 
the  Waldcnsian  Church.  A  difference  of  opinion  caused 
him  to  join  the  Plymouth  Brethren  at  Turin,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  for  six  years.  The  experience  made 
in  this  connection  led  him  back  to  the  Church  which 
was  dear  to  him,  and  which  appointed  him  professor  of 
the  Waldenaian  theological  school  at  Florence,  where 
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be  also  edited  L'Eco  detla  Veritd.  He  died  Dec.  81 ,  J 869. 
See  biograjia  di  Luigide  Sanctis  (Firenze,  1870);  Com- 
ba,  in  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  de$  Sciences  Retigieuses, 
ur.  (B.P.) 

Des  Bois  de  Rochefort,  £leonore  Marie,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1739;  became  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  vicar-general  of  La  Rochelle,  rector  of  St. 
Andre-dea-Aru,  at  Paris,  and  finally  constitutional  bish- 
op of  Amiens.  He  also  presided  at  the  Assemblee  le- 
gislative, and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Annates  de 
in  Religion.  He  died  in  1807,  leaving,  among  other 
works,  Lettres  Pastorales  et  Mandements  (Paris,  1800). 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Descensus,  a  word  applied  to  the  vault  beneath 
the  aliar,  in  which  are  placeil  the  relics  of  the  saints. 

Desecration  of  churches  and  altars.  This  phrase 
denotes  the  pollution  of  a  church  or  altar  by  the  com- 
mitting in  it  of  homicide  or  other  revolting  crime,  or 
by  a  removal  of  the  relics  deposited  there  at  its  conse- 
cration, so  as  to  require  "reconciliation"  before  service 
could  be  conducted  there  again. 

Deseriz  (or  Dericius),  J osr.ru  Innocent,  a  Hun- 
garian prelate,  was  born  at  Neitra  in  1702.  He  taugbt 
belles-lettres,  and  afterwards  theology,  in  the  seminar}' 
of  Raab;  was  called  to  Home  and  made  cardinal,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  literary  pursuits  and  embassies.  He 
finally  settled  at  Waitzen,  in  Hungary,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  work  until  his  death,  in  1765,  leav- 
ing several  treatises  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
native  country,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  biog.  Gene- 
ral*, s.  v. 

Desert,  Church  of  the,  a  title  sometimes  applied 
to  persecute*!  bodies  of  Christians,  especially  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  in  allusion  to  the  vision  in  Rev.  xii,  6. 

Desertion  ok  thr  Clerical  Life.  To  abandon 
a  religious  life,  after  having  once  been  initiated  into  the 
sacred  duties,  was  considered  a  crime  worthy  of  ex- 
communication or  other  severe  punishment.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451),  the  Council  of  Angers  (A.D. 
453),  the  first  Council  of  Tours  (A.D.  461),  a  Breton 
council  (date  unsettled,  probably  about  A.D.  555),  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  (A.D.  794),  all  decreed  against  the 
offence.  Under  Justinian's  code,  a  cleric  guilty  of  desert- 
ing his  service  was  punished  by  being  made  a  curialis, 
i.e.  one  charged  with  the  burdens  of  the  state — a  politi- 
cal beast  of  burden.  In  a  letter  of  pope  Zachariaa  A.  D 
741-752)  to  king  Pepin  of  France,  he  threatens  any  de- 
serter with  an  anathema  unless  he  repent  and  return — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Deegallards  (Lat.  Gallasius),  Nicolas,  a  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  in  1520.  He  became 
a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  1551,  and  pastor  of  a  church  in 
the  neighborhood  in  1553.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
1557,  and  founded  a  French  church  in  London  in  1560. 
He  attended  at  the  colloquy  of  Poiasy  with  his  friend 
Theodore  de  Reza,  and  presided  at  the  synod  of  Paris,  in 
1565.  In  1571  be  was  chosen  by  the  queen  of  Navarre 
as  her  preacher.  Calvin  esteemed  him  very  highly, 
and  engaged  him  as  secretary.  Ancillou  aays  that  he 
worked  with  Beza  on  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France.  Dcsgallarda  died  about  the  year 
15H0,  leaving,  Pro  Gut.  Futello  et  Collegiis  Ejus,  etc 
(Geneva,  1545): — Traili  de  la  Cene  (ibid,  eod.): — 
Traits'  centre  les  Anabaptistes  et  Us  Libertins  (ibid. 
1549) : — La  Forme  de  Police  Ecclesiastiqtie  Institute  a 
l.ondres  en  CEgiise  Francaise  (1561) : — iJe  la  Divine  Es- 
sence de  Jesus  Christ,  contre  les  Xuuveaux  A  riens  (Lyons, 
1566).  Desgallards  also  translated  a  great  many  of  Cal- 
vin's works  into  French.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  biog.  Gine- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Deahays,  Jean  Baptiste  (called  Lt  Romain),  an 
eminent  French  painter,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1729,  and 
studied  under  Colin  de  Vermont  and  Restout.  In  1751 
he  drew  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy.  He  went  to 
Rome  and  remained  three  years,  and  on  his  return  was 


admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1758.  Among  his 
chief  productions  are  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  A  ndtev,  and 
The  Death  of  St.  benedict.  He  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 
1765.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Spoon- 
er,  biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Desiderata,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  sac- 
raments, as  being  desired  by  all  Christians. 

Desiderius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Vienne,  martyr  at  Ly- 
ons ;  natal  day,  Feb.  11.  According  to  Ado,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  on  May  23,  and  was  translated  Feb.  11.  (2) 
Bishop  of  Ferrara ;  day  of  death,  May  23.  (8)  The  read- 
er, martyr  at  Naples  under  Diocletian,  with  Januarius 
the  bishop, and  others;  commemorated  Sept.  19. 

Desjardins  (or  van  den  Bogaerten),  M Aims, 
au  eminent  Dutch  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Breda,  Holland, 
in  1640.  He  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Paris 
at  the  age  of  tbirty-one;  and  died  in  Paris  in  1694. 
Among  his  numerous  productions  were  six  groups  for 
the  Church  of  the  Mazarin  College,  representing  the 
fathera  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  See  Spoon- 
cr,  biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  A  oar. 
biog.  Ginirulc,  s.  v. 

Deslyons,  Juan,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Pontoise  in  1615.  He  studied  at  Paris,  entered  the  min- 
istry, and  was  made  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne.  On  Sept. 
II,  1638,  he  became  dean  of  Senlis,  and  continued  in 
office  till  his  death,  May  26, 1700.  For  a  list  of  his  nu- 
merous writings,  see  Hoefer,  A'our.  biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

De  Sola,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  son  of  the 
following,  was  born  in  Loudon,  England,  Sept.  18, 1825. 
Having  completed  his  academical  as  well  as  theological 
studies,  he  accepted  in  1847  a  call  from  the  Portuguese 
Hebrew  Congregation  of  Montreal,  Canada.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Shemitic  lit- 
erature in  M'Gill  College,  which  also  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  died  at  New  York 
city,  June  6, 1882.  See  Morals,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  p.  53  sq.    (B.  P.) 

De  Sola,  David  Aaron.  See  Sola,  David 
Aaron. 

Desplaces,  Lotis,  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1682,  and  died  in  1739.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  best  prints :  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter ; 
The  Purification.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. ;  Spooner,  biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Despotic ee  is  the  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  greater  festivala  of  the  Church,  generally  reckoned 
as  twelve  in  number. 

Despuig  (y  Daneto),  Don  Antomo,  a  Spanish  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Palma,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  March 
31, 1745,  of  a  family  allied  to  the  ancient  kings  of  .Wa- 
gon. At  the  end  of  his  studies  he  was  provided  with 
a  canon'icate,  and  appointed  to  travel  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  different  cities  where  the  general  councils  of  the  East 
had  been  held.  He  remained  for  a  time  at  Rome  in  1778, 
then  visited  Calabria,  Sicily,  Malta,  Venice,  and  came 
back  to  Rome  in  1785,  with  the  title  of  an  auditor  of  the 
rota  for  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  Having  been  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Orihuela  by  Charles  IV  in  1791.  he  was 
transferred,  in  1795,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Valencia, 
and  in  1796  to  Seville.  He  afterwards  fell  into  politi- 
cal complications  abroad,  but,  returning  to  Spain  in  1798, 
was  made  councillor  of  state,  resigning  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Seville  and  receiving  in  exchange  several  rich 
benefices.  He  took  part  in  the  Conclave  of  Venice  in 
1800,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  VII.  He  also 
shared  the  captivity  of  that  pontiff  in  France  from  1809 
to  1812,  and  died  a't  the  baths  of  Lucca,  May  30,  1813. 
See  Hoefer,  Nout.  biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Desaler,  Wolfgang  CHRisrorit,  a  German  hymn- 
writer,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  11, 1660,  and  died 
while  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
place,  March  11, 1722.    Of  his  many  hymns  we  men- 
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tinn  those  which  hare  been 


Wit  wohi  ist 


O  Frrumi 


into  English,  as 
("O  Friend  of 


well  with  me.  in  Lyra  Get -manica,  i,  147) 
Mfvt  Je*a,den  die  Seraphinen  ("  My  Jesus,  if  the  Sera- 
phim," ibid,  ii,  78)  : — Ich  lass  dick  nicJU,  Du  mustt  nuin 
Jesus  bleibrn  ("  I  leave  thee  not,  thou  art  my  Jews 
ever,"  in  The  Breaking  Crucible,  by  J.  W.  Alexander) : 
—Frisch,  frisch  hindurch  mein  Grist  ('•  Courage,  my 
,  press  cheeriv  on,"  in  Ckristitm  Singers  of  Ger- 
y,  p.  277)  :—6effm  mir  die  Perlenpforien  ("  How 
the  pearlv  gates  unfold,"  in  Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  234). 
Se«  Koch,  GeschickU  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  681 
sq.  (B.P.) 

Destui .  in  the  old  Persian  religion,  was  the  high- 
priest  in  every  place  inhabited  by  1'arsees,  who  was 
lawgiver  and  judge  throughout  his  whole  district.  He 
received  one  tenth  of  the  income  of  the  faithful. 

See  Majai,  Matiiiku. 
Marik  Joseph  A ix) lp hk  NoBt.,  a 
French  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1805,  where  he 
also  pursued  his  Oriental  studies.  He  waa  a  member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academv  of  Inscriptions.  He  died  at  Nice,  Jan. 
2, 1867,  leaving,  Fie  dV  Mohammed  tTAboulfeda,  in  Ara- 
bic, with  a  French  translation  (1837) :  — 11 ist  aire  de 
lAfrique  sous  la  Domination  Musulmane  (1841):— 
L'hrurie  et  les  Etrusques  (1864. 1  vols.).  For  the  U ni- 
ters PiUoresque  he  prepared  that  part  which  treats  of 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia.   (&  P.) 

Deti,  Giovansi  Battista,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1581.  He  was  a  kinsman  to 
Clement  VIII,  who  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium  at  Rome. 
Deti  distinguished  himself  by  hi*  studies  and  learning, 
»  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  made  a 
cardinal.  Some  time  after  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
(he  sacred  college.  He  died  in  1630,  leaving  ReUttw 
Pacta  in  ConsUtnrio  Coram  Urbano  VIII,  etc.,  which 
*m  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Bollandista,  See 
Huefer,  Sour.  Buy.  Generate,  a.  v. 

DeusdSdit  (originally  Frithona),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  •  West  Saxon  by  birth.  His  educa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  good,  but  the  place  where  be 
prosecuted  his  studies  is  unknown.  He  was  consecrated 
March  26, 657,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  644.  See  Hook,  Lives  of 
the  A  rch  bis  hops  of  Canterbury,  i,  130  sq. 

Deutinger,  Maktix,  a  Roman  Catholic  philoso- 
pher, wai  born  in  1815  at  Langenpreising,  in  Upper  Ba- 
varia. In  1837  he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1844  be- 
came teacher  at  Freising,  and  in  1846  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Munich.  In  1847  he  waa  exiled  to  Dillingen, 
in  1852  was  placed  on  the  list  of  retired  teachers;  ami 
died  Sept.  8,  1864.  He  published,  Verhaltniss  tier  Kunsl 
isn  Christen/ /mm  (Freising,  1843): — Grnndlinirn  einer 
poei/iern  PkUotopkie  (Regcnaburg,  1843-53,  7  vols.):— 
Bilderdet  Geistet  in  Kunst  und  Satur  (ibid.  1849-51,  3 
Tok)  -.—Grist  der  christL  L'eberlieferung  (1850,2  vols.)  I 
—Prineipien  der  neueren  PhU*>*ophie  und  der  christL 
WissenscJui/i  (1857)  .-Das  Reich  Gottes  naeh  des  Apos- 
tdt  Johannes  Uhre  (Freiburg,  1862,  2  vols.)  .—Renan 
**dd>u  Wuwier  (Munich,  1864).    (B.  P.) 

Deutsch,  David,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  died  at 
Sohrau.  in  Upper  Silesia,  July  31, 1873,  is  the  author  of, 
Der  Pmphet  f/abnJtrul;  mil  hebrSischem  Commentar  und 
deutscher  Uebersetzung  (Breslau,  18J7) :  -  Rucksprnche 
*tit  alien  Gldufngen  des  nibbiiiischen  Juilenthums  (ibid. 
1842):— Zur  W'urdigung  tier  Braunschweiger  Rabbiner 
Vtrsammlnng  (ibid.  1845): — !'•  < -it-station  gegen  die  IV/-- 
fin'/Uana  (ibi<L  1846.  in  Hebrew  and  (ierroan).  He  also 
published  a  German  translation  of  the  polemical  work, 
entitled  Chizui  hmunah,  of  Abraham  Troki  (q.  v.)  (2d 
ed.  1875).    See  FUrai,  BibL  Jud.  i,  207  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Deutsch,  Emanuel  Oscar  Men  ah  em,  a  Jew- 
ish writer,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Neisse, 
in  Silesia,  Oct.  28,  lfr>9.    He  studied  at  Berlin,  and  in 


1855  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Alexandria,  in  kgypt,  May  12, 
1873.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Chambers's  Fncycbipeedui, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Rible,  awl  Kitto's  Cyrloptedia 
of  Biblical  Literature.  Besides,  he  contributed  to  va- 
rious periodicals,  especially  the  Quarterly  Rerieir,  for 
which  he  wrote  an  article  entitled,  What  is  the  Talmud? 
(Oct  1867),  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  was 
soon  translated  into  other  languages.  See  the  article 
Talmud  in  this  Cyclopiedia  (vol  x,  p.  172  sq.).  Nine- 
teen of  his  papers  were  published  after  the  author's 
death,  under  the  title  Literary  Remains  (Loud.  1874, 
reprinted  in  New  York).  See  Morals,  Fl'lifli— <  Israelite* 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  67  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Deutsch,  Siegmund  Hermann,  a  missionary 
among  the  Jews,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  in  1791, 
at  Peiskretacham,  in  Upper  Silesia.  Besides  n  Tal- 
mudical,  be  also  received  a  secular  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  wns  enrolled  among  the  students 
of  the  Breslau  University,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  To  avoid  • 
lengthened  military  service,  he  early  volunteered  for 
the  Prussian  army,  and  in  a  short  time  was  made  an 
artillery  officer.  The  rising  in  Greece  enkindled  his 
youthful  energy  ami  ardor,  and,  with  a  few  like-mind- 
ed companions,  he  left  for  that  country.  In  1824  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  and  attended  the  sermons  of  the 
famous  Gossner.  Having  publicly  professed  his  faith 
in  Christianity,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  distin- 
guished Neander.  In  1828  he  was  ap|>ointcd  to  labor 
among  the  Jews  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1830  was  stationed 
at  Breslau,  where  he  also  attended  the  theological  lect- 
ures of  the  different  professors.  In  1833  he  again  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  and  remained  till  1853,  when  thia 
field  had  to  be  given  np,  in  consequence  of  an  imperial 
ukase,  from  t  oianct,  Mr.  ifcutscti  went  to  .>ur»'tnuerjj, 
to  labor  there  among  the  Jews.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1864. 
See  The  (Lond.)  Jewish  Herald,  1864;  Delitaach,  Saat- 
auf  lloffnung  (  hrlangen,  1864),  II,  iii,  83  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Deutachmann,  Johaxx,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  waa  born  at  JUterbogk,  Aug.  10, 1625.  He 
studied  and  received  his  degrees  at  Wittenberg.  In 
1652  he  was  appointed  assistant  of  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy; in  1665  travelled  through  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands;  in  1657  was  appointed  privat- 
docent;  and  in  1662  professor  extraordinary.  This 
theologian  loved  particularly  to  dispute,  and  had,  saya 
Jocher,  his  head  full  of  odd  notions,  especially  on  the 
identity  of  the  religion  of  Adam  with  that  of  the  Lu- 
therans, He  died  Aug.  12,  1706,  leaving  an  immense 
number  of  publications,  of  which  the  principal  are,  De 
Libris  Scriptural  Apogryphis  (Wittenberg,  1682):— De 
Petra  ad  Matt,  xvi,  18:  —  Ribiicum  Abelis  Theoh>gim 
Compendium  (ibid.  1709) i—Panoplia  Conrersionis  Au- 
gustanm  (ibid,  eod.) : — A  nalysis  et  Exegesis  Compendia 
Hutteni  (ibid,  eod.)  i—Theidogia  Positira  Adami  Proto- 
plasti  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Huefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. 

Devas,  the  generic  name  for  gods  among  the  Hin- 

Throughout  the  Vedic  period  they  were  mere 
leaa  abstractions.  It  is  true  that  human  proper- 
ties  wi  re  frequently  nwriU-d  to  them;  it  was  even  l»e- 
licved  that  gods  are  ultimately  mortal,  and  can  only 
purchase  an  exemption  from  the  common  lot  by  drink- 
ing of  the  potent  amrila,  or  draught  of  immortality, 
that  is,  the  soma  (q.  v.).  But  in  the  later  period,  when 
Brahminism  bail  been  introduced,  the  devas  became 
more  completely  humanized,  assumed  a  definite  shape 
in  the  imagination  of  the  worshipper,  and  exhibited  all 
the  ordinary  signs  of  individuality.  They  were  all  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  the  one  Great  Spirit,  who  is  the 
primal  source  of  being,  and  of  whom  the  devas  are  no 
more  than  scintillations  of  majesty.  They  are  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Hindfl  writer,  in  order  that  men's 
minds  may  be  composed,  and  led  by  degrees  to  the  ea- 
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sential  unity.  The  devns  have  their  dwelling-place  in 
Mtru,  the  local  heaven  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  of 
different  degrees  of  rank,  some  of  them  being  superior, 
others  inferior.  Devas  or  Dewas  are  also  the  deities 
of  the  Buddhists,  whether  denoting  the  divine  persons 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  celestial  regions  above.  There 
dwellings  of  the  devas  in  the  lokas  or 
the  earth.  For  an  account  of  these  see 
Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism. 

Devatas,  gods  worshipped  by  ordinnry  Hindus, 
such  as  Kama,  Krishna,  Siva,  Kali,  and  others. 

De  Veil,  Carolus  Maria,  D.D.,  an  English  Bap- 
tist, was  a  Jew,  born  at  Metz,  Lorraine,  and  educated  in 
Judaism ;  but,  by  comparing  the  Old  with  the  New 
Test.,  became  a  Christian.  His  father  tried  to  kill 
him  with  a  sword,  but  be  escaped,  and  became  a  canon- 
regular  of  the  August ines,  at  Melon,  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Anjou,  where  he  took 
his  degree.  In  1672  was  published  his  Commentary 
on  St.  Mark  <md  St.  Lube,  iu  defence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Being  employed  to  write  against  the  Hu- 
guenot*, he  was  led  to  embrace  Protestantism,  fled  to 
Holland,  abjured  popery  in  1677,  and  finally  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  several  bish- 
ops, and  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  English  Church. 
He  published  a  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  and  the 
Minor  /'mphfts,  which  secured  him  high  favor  and  pat- 
ronage, ami  the  bishop  uf  London  gave  him  free  access 
to  his  library.  There  coming  into  contact  with  the 
leading  Baptists,  he  joined  their  body,  but  thereby  for- 
feited all  his  Church  friends  excepting  Dr.  Tillotson. 
He  became  pastor  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  brought 
much  honor  to  the  denomination.  In  1684  was  pub- 
lished his  Literal  Explanation  of  the  Aett  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  l<atin,  then  translated  it  into  English.  De  Veil 
afterwards  practiced  medicine  for  hia  maintenance;  but 
the  Baptists  allowed  him  a  yearly  stipend  till  his  death. 
See  Wilson,  fHssenting  Churches,  i,  205. 

De  Veil,  Louis  do  Compeigne,  an  English  the- 
ologian and  author,  of  the  same  family  as  the  foregoing, 
embraced  the  Romish  religion  iu  early  life,  but  after- 
wards renounced  it  for  the  Protestant  faith,  left  France, 
where  lie  had  been  the  king's  interpreter  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  went  to  England  in  1679,  where  he  im- 
mediately joined  the  Established  Church.  He  pub- 
lished several  books  exhihiting  considerable  learning, 
chiefly  relating  to  Jewish  literature.  See  Bogue  and 
Beuiicit,  Histoiy  of  Dissenters,  2d  ed.  i,  477. 

Devil,  in  AST,  Representa- 
tions of  the  devil  as  the  final  tor- 
mentor of  men  belong  to  medi- 
aeval rather  than  to  primitive 
art.  Probably  the  earliest  exist- 
ing representation  of  hell  is  in  the 
mosaics  of  Torcello,  as  that  paint- 
ed by  Methodius,  even  if  its  story 
be  true,  has  perished.  In  early 
art  the  devil  generally  appears  iu 
the  form  of  a  serpent  as  the  tempt- 
er of  man  in  this  world.  Didron, 
however,  in  the  Iconographk  du 
Serpent,  mentions  a  gnostic  com- 
bination of  human  and  serpentine 
form,  with  leonine  head  and  face, 
derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptian 
symbol  of  a  lion-beaded  serpent 
The  human,  being  predominant 
a|>|K'ar*  an  anticipation  of  the  per- 
sonified serpent  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Gothic  or  mediaeval  repre- 
sentations seem  to  begin  in  Italy 
with  the  fiend  in  the  Chase  of  7'he- 
odoric,  which,  till  lately  destroyed 
by  gradual  an 

resenta-  ■«'<*»ed  * 
tiou  of  the  Devil,    in  >  crona. 


In  the  Laurent  ian  MS.  of  Rabula  (A.D.  587)  there  is 
an  extraordinary  representaion  of  the  demoniacs  of 
Gadara,  just  delivered  from  their  tormenting  spirits,  who 
are  fluttering  away  in  the  form  of  little  black  humani- 
ties of  mischievous  expression.—  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Antiq.B.v. 


Devil  Worship.  The  ancient  Hebrews  are  dis- 
tinctly charged  with  this  sin  in  Deut.  xxxii,  17,  "They 
sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  God."  In  biter  tiroes  they 
spoke  of  all  false  gods  as  tag*,  in  consequence  of  the 
hatred  which  they  bore  to  all  kinds  of  idolatry,  and  we 
find  them  calling  the  chief  deity  of  the  Phoenicians 
Beelzebub  (q.  v.),  the  prince  of  devils. 

Among  the  aboriginal  racea  of  India,  remnants  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  the 
Hill  tribes,  inhabiting  the  forests  and  mountain  fast- 
nesses, devil-worship  has  always  been  widely  prevalent. 
The  evil  spirits  among  these  people  are  propitiated  by 
means  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dances.  This 
form  of  worship  also  prevails  in  one  form  or  another  in 
Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  among  tbe  Ugrian  races 
of  Siberia,  and  the  Hill  tribes  on  the  south-western 
frontier  of  China.  Devil-worship  is  also  charged  against 
the  Yezidees  (q.  v.).    See  Shamanism. 

De  Vin ne,  Daniel,  a  vetersn  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  Feb.  1,  1793.  Being  led  pro\'i- 
dentially  into  a  Methodist  watch-meeting,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  be  was  converted  Jan.  2, 1810.  He  then  began 
to  study  various  branches  of  liberal  learning,  in  which 
he  soon  became  proficient,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  Brooklyn.  In  October,  1818,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  missionary,  entered  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference in  1819,  and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1824,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Conference.  Here  he  labored  until  hia 
strength  gave  way,  and  he  retired  after  forty  years  of 
active  service.  He  died  st  Morrissnis,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10, 
1883.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1888,  p.  91 ; 
Memorial  (N.  Y.  1883). 

Devotl,  Giovanni,  an  Itslisn  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  July,  1744.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
made  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  college  there,  and 
published,  tbe  following  year,  a  treatise  called  De  V  - 
/if funis  in  Jure  Isgibus.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Anagni  in  1789,  and  also  of  Carthage,  in  partibus  i*fi- 
;  next  secretary  of  briefs  to  the  princes,  and 
catnerarius,  and  finally  consulter  to  the  Congregation 
of  tbe  Immunity.  He  accompanied  Pita  VII  to  ] 
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at  the  consecration  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  was 
subsequently  connected  with  the  prelates  of  the  society 
of  the  Index.  He  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  18,  1820.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  Institutions  Canonica  (Rome, 
1785;  often  reprinted).  Devoid  also  undertook  a  Jus 
Ctmomcmm  Universum,  of  which  only  three  volumes 
have  been  published  (Rome,  1803,  1804,  1817).  See 
Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

De wales,  the  name  given  to  temples  in  Ceylon  in 
which  Brahminical  deities  arc  worshipped.  Entrance- 
to  them  is  forbidden  to  Europeans.  "  In  the  sanctum 
are  the  armlets  or  foot-rings  of  Patting  or  the  wea|M>ns 
of  the  other  deities,  with  a  painted  screen  before  them ; 
but  there  are  no  images,  or  none  that  are  permanently 
placed ;  in  some  of  the  ceremonies  temporary  images 
are  made  of  rice,  or  of  some  other  material  equally  per- 
ishable."— Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  201. 

De  wa-lokas.  the  six  celestial  worlds  which  the 
Duddhistl  believe  to  be  situated  between  the  earth  and 
the  Hrahma-lokas.  In  these  worlds,  where  there  are 
numberless  mansions  inhabited  by  the  Devas  (q.  v.), 
perfect  happiness  is  enjoyed.  See  Hardy,  Eastern  Mon- 
•dMam 

De  war,  Daxiei.,  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  na- 
tive of  Glvn-Dochart,  was  educated  at  an  Independent 
college  in  England;  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Mull 
in  November,  1812;  ordained  missionary  at  Strontian, 
Sept.  24,  1813;  elected  minister  at  Greyfriars'  Church, 
Aberdeen,  July  13, 1814 ;  admitted  to  the  professorship 
of  moral  philosophy  in  King's  College,  June  4,  1817, 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the  living  of  Grey- 
friars; promoted  to  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1819; 
made  principal  of  the  university  and  Mnrischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  resigned  his  charge  in  November,  1832. 
He  died  at  Over-Durdic,  Mav  28, 1867,  in  his  eightieth 
year.    See  Fasti  Ecdes.  SanHcana,  ii,  12 ;  iii,  476. 

Dewey,  Ouville,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
burn  March  28, 1794.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1814;  studied  theology  at  Andover  from  1816  to 
1*19,  and  soon  after  was  Dr.  i 'i. mining's  assistant.  In 
1823  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  in  1835  came  to  the  Second  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  New  York.  Ill-health  led  him  to  re- 
sign his  pastorate  in  1848,  and  to  retire  to  his  farm  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.  There  he  prepared  two  courses  of  lect- 
ures for  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  From  1858  to 
1862  he  waa  pastor  of  the  new  South  Church  in  Boston. 
He  died  at  Sheffield,  March  21, 1882.  Dr.  Dewey  pub- 
tithed,  Letters  on  Revival* : — IHscourses  on  Human  Xat- 
urt  :—Tke  Tiro  Great  Commandments,  in  sermons  (N.  Y. 
1876).    (B.  P.) 

De  Witt,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Reformed 
<!>utch)  minister,  was  born  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13, 
1791.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1808 ;  stud- 
ied theology  under  Brodhead  and  Froeligh ;  also  at  New 
Brunswick  Seminary  in  1812,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Claris  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  same  year;  was  pas- 
tor at  Hopewell  and  New  Hackensack  from  Nov.  24, 
1812,  to  1825;  at  Hopewell  from  1825  to  1827  ;  at  New 
York  from  1827  to  1874;  waa  editor  of  the  Christian 
lmteUijestcer  from  1831  to  1843,  and  died  May  18,  1874. 
Dr.  De  Witt  took  great  interest  in  the  various  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  his  day,  especially  the  Bible  and  Tract 
societies,  and  was  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  all 
classes  of  men  and  denominations  of  Christians.  He 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Historical  Society 
f..r  thirty  years,  and  president  from  1870  to  1872.  Dr. 
De  Witt  was  a  Christian  minister  of  singular  purity 
ami  simplicity.  His  numerous  writings,  chiefly  on  re- 
ligious biographv,  history,  and  practice,  are  enumerated 
in  Corwin's  Manual  of  the  Re/.  Church  in  America  (3d 
*u\),  p.  239  aq. 

De  Witt,  William  R.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
uter, was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25, 1792.  He 
was  converted  in  1810,  and  educated  at  Schenectady 
XII.-S 


College  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary.  In  1818 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Harrisburg,  Pa,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  Dee.  23,  1867.  Dr.  De  Witt  waa  eminently  a 
Christian  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A Imanac, 
1868,  p.  196. 

De  Wolfe,  CitAm.ES,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  at  Wolfville,  N.  a,  May  80, 1815.  "lie 
secured  a  liberal  education;  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  Halifax;  was  converted  under  Dr.  Crawley;  united 
with  the  Methodists  strongly  against  the  wish  of  his 
parents,  and  in  1837  left  Halifax  for  England,  having 
been  recommended  by  the  Nova  Scotia  district  to  the 
British  Conference.  He  received  his  theological  train- 
ing at  Hoxlon,  London;  was  ordained  in  City  Road 
Chapel,  Sept.  14,  1838;  sailed  for  his  native  land,  and 
ministered  in  Halifax,  Windsor,  Charlottetown,  Petite 
Riviere,  Shelburne,  and  Sackville.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  theological  professor  in  the  institution 
at  Sackville,  N.  B.  In  1863  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America.  He  at 
length  became  a  supernumerary,  took  up  his  residence 
in  his  native  village,  and  died  there,  June  9, 1875.  Dr. 
De  Wolfe  waa  a  typical  geutleman — cultured,  refined. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  catholicity  and  of  large-heart- 
ed sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering.  His  preach- 
ing was  intellectual,  yet  fervent,  and  a  rich  treat  to  all. 
See  Minutes  of  the  \ova  Scotia  Conference,  1875,  p.  7. 

Dews,  in  Persian  Mythology-  The  Dews  of  the 
teachings  of  Zoroaster  are  not  personifications  of  the 
good,  but  of  the  physical  and  moral  evil,  formed  to  com- 
bat with  the  beings  of  light  created  by  Ormuzd.  Thus 
Ahriman  set  over  against  the  seven  Amshaspands  of 
Ormuzd  the  seven  Erzdews.  From  these,  the  high- 
est beings  of  tbe  kingdom  of  darkness,  downward,  there 
is  just  as  great  a  number  of  harmful  dasmous  as  of  good, 
friendly  genii.  The  supreme  Dews  hare  creative  [towers; 
their  names  are  Ahriman,  Ashmoph,Egbetash,  Boshasp, 
Astujad,  Tarik,  Tosius;  also  the  following,  Ander,  Savel, 
Tarroad,  and  Zarej.  Many  others  are  mentioned  in 
the  poetical  and  moral  works  of  the  Persians.  An  ex- 
ceptional class  are  the  Peris — light,  airy  beings  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  living  in  the  upper  regions  on  tbe 
perfume  of  the  flowers.  They  are  fallen  spirits,  but  the 
way  to  paradise  is  open  to  them,  as  also  to  Ahriman,  if 
they  reform. 

Dexter,  Flavins  Lucius,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
the  son  of  St  Pacian,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  lived  about 
the  year  400.  He  waa  appointed,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
pnefect  of  the  pnetorium,  by  the  emperor  Honoriua,  but 
soon  resigned  this  dignity  and  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  made  governor  of  Toledo.  He 
wrote  a  Chronicle,  of  which  Jerome  speaks.  This 
chronicle  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  lost,  when 
the  Jesuit  Jerome  dc  Higuera  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Fulda.  This  MS. 
was  brought  by  Torialba  to  Calderon,  who  published 
it  under  the  title  Fragmentum  Chronici  F.  L.  fMrtri, 
cum  Chronico  Marci  Maxiini,  etc  (Saragossa,  1619  ;  re- 
printed in  Seville  in  1627,  in  Lyons  the  same  year,  and 
by  Nicholas  Antonio  in  his  BibUotheca  llispana  Vttus). 
It  is  gcuerally  supposed,  however,  that  the  Chronicle 
published  by  Calderon  was  a  manufacture  of  Higuera. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Dexter,  Henry  V.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wayne,  Mc,  April  8, 1815.  He  graduated  from 
Watervillc  College,  now  Colby  University,  in  1842,  and 
from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1845.  He 
was  ordained  in  Brnoklinc,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  the  same  year, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Calais, 
Me.,  until  1854.  His  next  pastorate  was  in  Augusta, 
until  I860,  and  a  second  time  in  Calais.  For  two  yean 
(1870-72)  he  was  at  Kennebunkport,  and  then  accepted 
a  call  to  Baldwinsvillc,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  July.  1884. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclup.  p.  832.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Deza,  Diego,  a  Dominican  and  second  grand-in- 
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quisitor  of  Spain,  via  born  in  1444  at  Toro,  in  Leon.  In 
1479  he  succeeded  Peter  of  Osma  aa  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Salamanca;  in  1494  was  made 
bishop  of  Zaroora;  in  1496  bishop  of  Salamanca;  in 
1497  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Jaen,  which 
he  occupied  till  1500,  when  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Palencia.  In  1505  he  became  archbishop  of  Seville, 
after  having  been  previously  appointed  successor  of 
Torqucmada ;  and  in  1523  was  made  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo and  primate  of  Spain.  While  on  his  way  to  To- 
ledo he  died,  June  9, 1523,  leaving  Defensorium  Thoma 
AquimUis  (Seville,  1491;  Paris,  1514).  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1576. 
See  Llo  rente,  Ilittoire  de  t Inquisition  <TEspagne  (Paris, 
1818),  i,  289  sq.,  330  sq.;  iv,  253  sq. ;  Prescott,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (Lond.  1862), 
i,  359;  ii,  291,  319;  Hefele,  Cardinal  Ximenes  (2d  ed. 
Tubingen,  1851),  276  sq.,  351  sq.,  359;  Kodrigo,  Ilist. 
Verdadera  de  la  Inquiticion  (Madrid,  1877) ;  ii,  116  sq., 
205  sq.,  235  sq.,  245  sq. ;  Gams,  Zur  Geschichte  der  epa- 
nischen  Staatsinquisition  (Regensburg,  1878),  p.  56  sq. ; 
Ilundhausen, in  Wetzer  u.  Welte'a  Kirchcn-Lexikon, s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Deza,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Se- 
ville, Feb.  24, 1520.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
obtained  a  chair  as  professor  of  law;  afterwards  became 
official  of  Compostella,  auditor  of  Valladolid,  archdeacon 
of  Calatrava,  member  of  the  inquisition,  and  finally 
president  of  Grenada  in  1569.  He  obtained  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  in  1678,  went  to  Rome  two  years  later,  and 
died  there,  Aug.  27, 1600.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G4- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Dharma,  the  teachings  of  Gotama  Buddha,  or  the 
system  of  truth  among  the  Buddhist*.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  gems  or  great  treasures  which  they  prize  above 
all  other  objects.  It  consists  of  several  portions,  which, 
when  collected  together,  were  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal classes,  called  Suttaui  and  A  bhidhammani.  These 
are  again  divided  into  three  collections,  called,  in  the 
Singhalese,  Winaya,  or  discipline ;  Sutra,  or  discourses ; 
and  A  bhidharma,  or  pre-eminent  truths.  These  collec- 
tions are  called  Pitakas,  one  version  of  which  consists 
of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  leaves.  These  are 
bound  up  in  various  sizes  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
those  using  them.  The  Dharma  is  literally  worshipped, 
and  the  books  are  usually  kept  wrapped  up  with  the  ut- 
most care  in  cloth.  Whenever  the  Buddhist  speaks  of 
these  sacred  books  he  adds  an  epithet  of  honor.  Some- 
times they  are  placed  upon  a  rude  kind  of  altar  by  the 
road-side,  that  those  who  pass  by  may  put  money  upon 
it  in  order  to  obtain  merit.  The  Dharma  is  considered 
as  perfect,  having  nothing  superfluous  and  nothing 
wanting.— Hardy,  Eastern  Monackism,  p.  167, 192.  See 


Diab,  the  law  of  retaliation  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  person  having 
the  right  to  claim  the  price  of  blood  from  the  murder- 
er. The  directions  of  the  Koran  on  this  subject  are  as 
follows:  "Retaliation  is  commanded  you  in  cases  of 


leu  you  i 

freeman  for  a  freeman,  a  slave  for  a  slave, 
and  a  woman  for  a  woman.  But  he  who  shall  pardon 
a  murderer  shall  obtain  mercy  from  God;  and  when  a 
man  shall  have  pardoned  a  murderer,  he  shall  no  longer 
have  it  in  his  power  to  exact  retaliation  from  him." 

Diacaenism  (Gr.  ha,  through,  and  rmvoc,  new),  a 
name  formerly  given  by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  week 
after  Easter,  as  being  the  Renovation  or  first  week  of 
the  festival  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  that  week  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  along 
with  the  bishops  and  principal  clergy,  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  begin  the  day's  services  with  a  ceremony 
in  the  imperial  palace  in  honor  of  the  emperor.— Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Diaconia.  (1)  The  name  given  to  the  places  where 
food  and  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor  by  the  dea- 


cons of  the  Church  of  Rome,  consisting  of  a  hall  in  which 
the  distributing  took  place,  and  an  oratory  or  chapel 
annexed.  Over  each  duiamia  a  deacon  presided,  and 
the  archdeacon  superintended  them  all.  The  original 
diaconia  has  given  place  to  another  plan,  where  the  hall 
is  dispensed  witb,aud  the  chapel  has  become  a  church; 
of  these  there  are  now  fourteen,  each  assigned  to  a  car- 
dinal-deacon. (2)  The  word  was  also  used,  as  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great  (Ep.  ad  Joann.  24),  for  that  part  of  the 
deacon's  office  which  consisted  in  dispensing  food  and 
money  to  the  poor.  (8)  The  word  was  used  for  moim- 
tic  almsgiving  in  the  earlier  days  of  monachism. 

Diaconlca,  certain  short  prayers  in  the  liturgy  re- 
cited by  the 
prayers  for  peace. 

D i ac onoft cbins,  a  sect  of  Raslolniks  (q.  v.),  or 
dissenters  from  the  Russo-Grcek  Churcb.  They  derived 
their  name  from  the  iiaxoyog  or  deacon  Alexander, 
their  founder.  He  belonged  to  the  Church  at  Veska, 
but  separated  from  it  in  1706,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  relative  to  some  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Diaddchua,  bUbop  of  Photia  or  Photic*  (Epirai), 
lived  about  460.  Photius  says  (Cod.  201)  that  he  had 
read  a  book  of  this  bishop,  containing  ten  definitions 
and  a  hundred  chapters.  Although  this  book  has  not 
come  down  unto  our  time,  yet  we  have  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  made  by  the  Jesuit  Turrien 
under  this  title,  S.  IHadochi  Kpiscopi  Fhotiets,  Capita 
Centum  de  Perftctione  Spiritual*,  etc.  (Florence,  1570; 
reprinted  several  times) ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to 
its  authenticity.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'onr.  Biog.  Generate,  ar. 

Diagoras  of  Meijos,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  tur- 
namcd  the  Atheist,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
and  Aristophanes.  He  must  have  removed  from  hit 
native  island  to  Athens  before  the  performance  of  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  B.C.  423,  for  he  is  alluded  to  in 
that  piece  as  one  well  known  to  the  Athenians.  He  at- 
tacked the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  ridiculed  the  pop- 
ular religion.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Ab- 
dcra.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  but  the  real 
trouble  was  his  politics.  He  left  the  citv,  fearing  the 
result  of  a  trial,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
court.    He  died  at  Corintb.    His  works  are  lost 

Diana,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  Venetian  painter, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  first  part  of 
the  16th  centuries.  He  excelled  in  architectural  pieces, 
and  found  considerable  employment  in  the  churches  of 
his  native  city.  Some  of  his  pictures  arc  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  his  altar-piece  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostoli.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

I),  bishop  of  Caesarea.  in  Cap- 
padocia,  B.C.  cir.  340-362, 
a  saintly  man,  but  of  weak 
judgment  and  vacillating 
character.  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Diaper-work  (or  Di- 
apering), mi  Architecture, 
an  ornament  of  flowers  ap- 
plied to  a  plain  surface, 
^ff  1 1  ^  1 1 1  ^  r~  c  ^  r  \  oil  ^  ^  > 
if  carved,  the  flowers  are 
entirely  sunk  into  the  work 
below  the  general  surface; 
they  are  usually  i 
placed  close  to 
but  occasionally  other  forms 
are  used,  as  in  the  choir- 
screen  of  Canterbury;  this 
kind  of  decoration  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Early  Eng- 

Monnment  of  William  de   1|sh  i^1*'  !rhen  }'  WM  K)m*" 
Valeuce,  Westminster,     times  apphed  to  large  s  pace*, 
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m  in  West miiuter Abbey  and  Chichester  Cathedral ;  in 
the  Decorated  style  it  was  also  extensively  employed. 
An  example  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  of  part  of 
one  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  given  under  Canopy.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  diapering  was  used  only  as  a  painted 
ornament,  and,  as  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  preservation  of 
such  decorations,  but  few  speci- 
mens remain.  The  origin  of  the 
name  has  been  a  source  of  dispute, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  a  kind  of  cloth  worked 
in  square  patterns,  which  was  then 
very  commonly  used.  This  cloth 
was  called  w  Dyaper,"  Le.D'Ypres, 
from  the  chief  manufactory  being 
at  Yprcs,  in  Belgium.  —  Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitecture,  a.  v. 

Diapsalma,  a  mode  of  sing- 
ing sometimes  adopted  in  the  early 
Christian  churches,  in  which  the 
priests  led  the  psalmody  and  the 
people  sang  responses. 

Diarmaid  (I -it.  Dermitius),* 
very  common  name  in  Ireland,  and 
borne  by  many  of  the  saints:  some 
of  these  are  simply  placed  upon  a 
day  in  the  calendars,  with  or  with- 
out their  father's  name  and  the 
place  of  dedication,  while  others 
have  a  few  particulars  preserved 
by  history  or  tradition.  Several 
of  them  are  enumerated  by  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ,  liiog.  a.  v. 

Diatlmua,  bishop  of  Lymirus,  in  Lycia,  who,  with 
other  of  the  Lycian  prelates,  wrote  to  Basil  (Epist.  403, 
420)  in  375,  expressing  their  desire  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  heterodox  Asiatic  bishops,  and  to  enter 
into  communion  with  him.  —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Diaz,  Diego  Valentino,  an  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  lived  at  Valladolid,  and  executed  many  works 
for  the  cbnrches  and  convents  of  that  city.  He  founded 
the  House  of  Mercy,  or  Hospital  for  Orphans,  and  died 
in  1660.    See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rt$,  s.  v. 

Diaz,  Juan,  a  Spanish  martyr,  was  born  at  Cuenca, 
in  Castile.  While  a  student  at  Paris,  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  Protestantism,  in  1540.  In  1545  he  left  Paris  for 
Geneva,  with  a  recommendation  to  Calvin.  From  Ge- 
neva he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Martin  Bucer;  at  the  latter's  request,  Diaz  ac- 
companied him  to  the  diet  of  Katisbon,  December,  1545. 
Pietro  Malvenda,  who  was  present  at  Katisbon,  tried 
everything  to  bring  Diaz  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  Malvenda  succeeded  in  influencing 
Diaz's  brother  Alfonzo  to  commit  fratricide.  Alfonzo, 
who  was  an  officer  at  the  papal  court,  hastened  from 
Rome,  and  perpetrated  the  foul  deed  at  Neubnrg-on- 
the- Danube,  March  27,  1546.  In  Germany  this  fratri- 
cide produced  general  horror;  but  the  emperor  Charles 
V  and  the  pope  approved  of  it,  and  the  murderer  was 
not  punished.  He  however  committed  suicide  at  Trent 
in  1551.  Diaz  wrote  a  confession  of  faith,  Christiana 
ReUtfitmis  Summa,  which  was  published  at  Neuburg  in 
1546.  and  put  into  the  index  by  Pius  IV  in  1564.  It  waa 
reprinted  at  Strasburg  in  1692  and  1694,  and  Zurich  in 
1763.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Crespin,  Con- 
fession  dr  Fog,  qui  est  un  Sommaire  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
iiesute  (1565;  a  Spanish  translation  was  published  in 
1865) : — Sum  ma  de  la  Religion  Crist  iana.  In  the  epis- 
tolary part  of  Calvin's  works  are  found  several  letters 
of  Diaz,  addressed  to  Calvin  in  1545  and  1546.  See  Beza, 
James  (Geneva,  1580);  Bayle,  Diet.  //uf.  ii,312;  Boehm- 
er,  Spanish  Reformers  of  Two  Centuries,  from  1520 
(Lond.  1874),  p.  185-216;  Picheral-Dardier,  in  Lichten- 
berger's  Kncgdop.  de*  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


Diblik,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  waa  a  goddess  of 

fire. 

Dibon  of  Gad.  This  place  has  lately  acquired  a 
great  archaeological  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery there  of  the  famous  Moabitic  stone  of  king 


Ruins  of  Dibon. 

Mesha  (q.  v.).  The  following  is  Tristram's  description 
of  the  locality  (Ixind  of  Moub,  p.  147) : 

"  Dibon  Is  a  twin  city,  opon  two  adjacent  knolls,  the 
ruins  covering  not  only  the  tops,  bill  the  sides,  to  their 
base,  and  surrounded  by  one  common  wall.  Close  under 
both  knolls,  on  the  wast,  rans  h  little  wndy,  in  which, 
after  the  lute  rains,  we  found  a  puddle  of  water  here  and 
there;  and  beyond  the  wady  the  even  plain  ceases,  and 
the  country  becomes  rocky  and  undulating.  All  the  bills 
are  limestone,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  basalt  bnt  what 
has  lxTii  carried  here  by  man.  Still,  there  are  many  ba- 
enltlc  blocks,  dressed,  aud  often  with  lime  on  them,  evi- 
dently used  In  masonry;  and  we  found  a  few  traces  ot 
i  carvings  on  other  stones.  The  place  is  full  of  caverns, 
j  cisterns,  vaulted  underground  storehouses,  and  rude  semi- 
circular arches,  like  the  rest."  (For  plan  of  the  ruius,  see 
cut  on  following  page.) 

Dibric.    See  Di'bricius. 

Dicaiophyiax  (Gr.  tixaioc,  just,  and  0t'Xag,  a 
keeper),  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who  takes  care 
of  the  Church's  title  and  her  charters. 

Dicasius,  bishop  of  Tabia,  in  Galatia  Prima  (cir. 
A.I).  314-325), 

Dicastillo,  Juan  i>k,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  1585  at  Naples;  joined  his  order  in  1600;  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Murcia, Toledo,  and 
Vicune,  and  died  in  1653  at  Ingolstadt.  He  wrote,  De 
Justitia  et  Jure,  etc  (Antwerp,  164 1 ) : — l>e  Incarnations 
(ibid.  1642) :— De  Sacra  mentis  (1646-52,  8  vols.) :— De 
Juramento  (1662).  See  Laughorst,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
Kirchen-LexikoK,  a.  v.    (II  P.) 

Dice.  The  playing  at  dice  or  other  games  of  chance 
has  always  been  discountenanced  by  the  Church.  The 
Padagogue  of  Clement  forbids  it.  Apollonius  denounces 
the  Montanists  for  it,  asking  whether  prophets  play 
at  dice.  The  Apostolical  Canons  forbid  the  practice, 
under  pain  of  degradation  or  excommunication.  The 
Council  of  Elil>eris  (A.D.  305)  and  the  Trullan  Council 
(at  the  close  of  the  7th  century)  both  forbade  it.  Jus- 
tinian denounced  games  of  chance,  and  even  the  be- 
ing present  at  them,  affixing  a  penalty  to  the  act  by 
the  clergy,  of  suspension  and  seclusion  in  a  monastery 
for  three  years.  The  account  Jerome  gives  of  Synesiu* 
alleging  his  own  propensity  to  gambling  as  a  reason  for 
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hryftdts  Paldst.  Verrin*,  1879, 1.) 


not  being  made  bishop,  and  the  account  of  the  accusa- 
tion by  certain  nuna  of  the  convent  of  St.  Kadcguud  at 
Puictiera  against  their  abbeaa,  for  dicing,  and  other  ref- 
erencea  of  like  character,  ahow  that  the  habit  waa  nev- 
ertheieaa  all  too  frequent  in  the  Church — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Dicerium,  a  double  wax  taper  used  by  the  bish- 
opa  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  benediction  of  the  book 
of  the  gospels  lying  on  the  holy  table.  The  dicerium 
waa  held  to  typify  the  two  nature*  of  Christ,  while 
the  trieerium  symbolized  the  Trinity — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Dichu.  an  Irish  saint,  son  of  Trichem,  of  Sabhall, 
the  first  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Ulster,  A.D.  cir.  432. 
He  is  commemorated  April  29.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Mog.  a.  v. 

Dick,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
Rev.  Jamea  Dick,  minister  in  Glasgow,  was  proposed  on 
trial  for  the  ministry,  July,  1746;  licensed  to  preach 
Jan.  14, 1747 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Lanark  in  Sep- 
tember, 1748,  and  a  settlement  ordered  by  the  Assem- 
bly, May  15, 1750.  On  presenting  himself  for  ordina- 
tion in  September,  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
Church,  a  mob  having  carried  off  the  keys,  and  he  was 
ordained  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  Another  mob 
prevented  his  entry  into  the  church  on  Sunday,  in  Oc- 
tober, and  he  preached  at  Lee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
presbytery.  In  August,  1754,  he  was  transferred  to 
New  Gre>  friars*  Church.  Edinburgh;  was  translated  to 
the  Old  Church,  but  changed  to  Trinity  College  Church, 
April  26, 1758;  waa  appointed  in  May,  1760,  a  commis- 
sioner to  visit  the  Highlands  and  select  suitable  places 
for  missionaries  under  the  royal  bounty.  He  did  not 
go,  however,  and  died  Aug.  24, 1782,  aged  sixty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  roost  able  and  distinguished  minis- 
ters of  his  dav.  He  published  two  single  Sermons 
(Edinb.  1758, 1762)  .—The  State  of  the  Case  (ibid.  1768). 
See  Fasti  Eodes.  Scotieana,  i,  38, 70 ;  ii,  808. 


Dickenson,  E.  W.,  D.D.,  a 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
km,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28, 1810.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Hamilton  Institution 
in  1835;  was  ordained  at  Fougb- 
kcepsie  in  1886,  and  continued  as 
pastor  there  for  forty  years.  His 
other  pastorates  were  at  Dan  vers, 
Mass..  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Elroira, 
N.  Y.,  Lewisburg,  and  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.,  in  which  place  he  resided  four, 
teen  years.  He  died  Dec  8,  1875. 
See  Cat  heart,  lioptist  Eneydop.  p. 
382.  (J.C.S.) 

Dickerson,  James  Stokes, 
D.D-,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  6,  1825. 
He  graduated  from  Madison  Uni- 
versity in  1848;  soon  after  waa  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  M.  B.  Anderson  in 
the  management  of  The  Arte  Yotk 
Recorder,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  The  Chronicle.  His  pas- 
torates were  at  Wilmington,  DeL, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  South  Boston, 
Mass.  He  died  March  21,  1876,  in 
Chicago,  where  he  had  gone  to  con- 
nect himself  with  The  Standard. 
Sec  Memoir  (N.  Y.).    (J.  C. S.) 

Dickey,  Ebenezer,  D.D„  a 
Presbvterian  minister,  was  bom  near 
Oxford,  Chester  Co,  Pa.,  March  12, 
1772.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1792, 
was  licensed  by  the  First  Associate 
Reformed  Preabvtery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1794  ;  in  1796  was  aettled'over 
the  united  congregations  of  Oxford 
His  connection  with  the  last  charge 


and  Octorora,  Pa 

lasted  only  four  years,  and  that  with  Oxford  uutil  his 
death,  Ma'v  31, 1881.   See  Sprague,  A  ttnals  of  flu  A 
Pulpit,  iv,  133. 

Dickey,  John  Miller,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
ister,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  Dec.  15, 1806.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Oxford  and  Milton ;  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1824,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ;  waa  licensed  by  the  New 
Castle  Presbytery,  Oct.  17,  1827,  and  ordained  by  the 
same,  May  19,1830.  He  preached  the  first  year  under 
a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
labored  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Having  accepted  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Church  at  New  Castle,  DeL, 
he  was  ordained ;  next  went  to  Oxford  and  Upper  West 
Nottingham,  Pa.;  for  fifteen  years,  while  pastor,  was 
also  principal  of  the  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  and  died 
March  21,  1878.  Dr.  Dickey  waa  deeply  interested  in 
many  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions.  See 
Necrolog.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1878,  p.  12. 

Dickinson,  Baxter,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  April  14,  1795.  He 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  there  in  1811; 
gradual  eel  from  Yale  College  in  1817,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ;  waa  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Longmeadow,  from  1823  to  1829; 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
from  1829  to  1885;  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inar)' from  1835  to  1839;  in  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1839  to  1847;  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1848;  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  Boston,  Ma--.,  from  1850  to  1859;  re- 
sided at  Lake  Forest,  III.,  from  1859  to  1868,  and  there- 
after in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  Dec  7,  1875. 
Dr.  Dickinson  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  New-school  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  modera- 
tor of  the  assembly  of  that  Church  in  Philadelphia,  in 
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1839.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarship,  a  thorough 
teacher,  and  a  preacher  of  unusual  ability.  See  Pres- 
h»  ri<m,  Dec  18, 1876 ;  Gen.  Cut.  of  A  uburn  Theol.  Sem. 
1883,  p.  257. 

Dickinson,  Charles,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  in 
August,  1792,  at  Cork,  Ireland.  He  graduated,  in  1815, 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  distinction ;  in  1819 
wis  appointed  assistant  chaplain  of  the  Magdalen  Asy- 
lum, and  three  years  later  at  the  Female  Orphan  House, 
where  he  continued  for  nine  vears;  next  became  one 
of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin's  chaplains;  in  July,  1888, 
was  appointed  to  the  pariah  of  St.  Ann's,  Dublin ;  in 
1M0  was  made  bishop  of  Meath,  and  died  July  12, 1842. 
See  The  Church  of  EngLind  Magtizine,  Aug.  1846,  p.  107. 

Dickinson,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Springfield,  Haas.,  Dec.  12, 1695.  He  graduated 
from  Vale  College  in  1717,  and  his  first  charge  was  Hope- 
well, N.  Jn  where  his  labors  were  attended  by  extraordi- 
nary revival.'*,  and  his  first  appearance  at  the  synod  was 
in  1721  In  1727  he  removed,  as  pastor,  to  Norwalk, 
0>nn.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  he  com- 
pleted the  latter'*  second  Vindication  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  Grace.  Early  in  1764  he  sought  an  assistant  in 
William  Tennent,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  of  Free- 
hold, K.  J.,  but  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  after 
Teanent's  removal,  he  pursued  bis  work  alone.  He  died 
May  1,1778.  (W.P.S.) 

Dickinson,  Richard  William,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov. 
21. 1804.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1823 1 
studied  two  years  thereafter  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Srcoed  Presbytery  of  New  York,  March  5,  1828;  or- 
dained an  evangelist  Oct.  24  following;  settled  over  the 
lWiyterian  Cliunh  at  Lancaster.  I'a..  » K-t.  1*.  Mil 
resigned  in  1833  on  account  of  injured  voice;  apent  the 
{flowing  winter  in  Florida,  am!  the  next  season  in  for- 
rijra  travel,  and  then  resumed  preaching  on  his  return 
t«  New  York  citv,  where  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Market  Street  D'utch  Church  from  1834  to  1835,  In 
1*36  he  became  pastor  of  the  Bowery  l*resbyterian 
Church,  but  resigned  the  April  following;  waa  installed 
the  Canal  Street  Presbvterian  Church,  Oct.  22, 
;  resigned  in  1844;  in  November,  1859,  was  in- 
take charge  of  the  Mount  Wanhington  Valley 
i,  and  acted  as  its  pastor  for  about  thirteen  vears. 
He  died  at  Fordham,  Aug.  16,  1874.  See  Obituary 
ktoord  of  Yale  College,  1875;  G'ew.  Cat.  of  Princeton 
TkeolSen.  1881,  p.  44. 

Dickson,  Charles,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied 
at  Edinburgh  University ;  waa  lieensed  to  preach  Dec. 
6, 1821 ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Wamphrav  in  No- 
vember, 1824 ;  was  ordained  May  5, 1825,  and  died  May 
10, 1853.  He  published,  The  Case  of  Mind  Bartimeus 
Considered  and  Illustrated:  —  Baptismal  Regeneration 
Ttsttdbg  the  Scriptures,  etc :— An  Account  of  the  Par- 
ith.   See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  i,  666. 

Dickson,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Erie  County,  Pa-,  Dec  20, 1816.  He  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  and  was  ordained,  in  1839, 
pastor  at  Franklin.  After  remaining  there  several  years, 
he  received  a  call  from  Wheeling,  W.  Vs.,  where  he 
labored  earnestly  and  successfully  until  he  was  called 
to  Baltimore,  in  1856,  as  pastor  of  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  remaining  there  fourteen  years.  In  1870 
he  wan  elected  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  in  which  office  be  performed  the  great 
of  his  life.  In  1870,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Presby- 
i  Church,  he  was  appointed  permanent  clerk  of  the 
ral  Assemblv,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  SepU  13,  1881.  See  Baltimore  Presbyterian, 
Sept.  16, 1881.    (W.  P.  8.) 

Dickson,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch  cler- 
gymen: 

L  David  (1),  A.M.,  waa  regent  in  Glasgow  Univer- 


sity; admitted  aasiatant  minister  at  Irvine,  March  31, 
1618;  proposed  for  Edinburgh  in  October,  1620;  deprived 
by  the  High  Court  of  Commission,  Jan.  10,  1622,  and 
confined  in  Turriff  for  opposing  the  Articles  of  Perth, 
but  permitted  to  return  in  July,  1623.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  he  secured  the  esteem  of  the  gen- 
try, nobles,  and  parishioners.  For  employing  two  of 
his  countrymen  in  1637,  who  were  under  Irish  Episco- 
pal ban,  he  was  again  tried  by  the  High  Commission. 
The  same  year  he  refused  to  accept  the  service-book 
attempted  to  be  obtruded.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  1638,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Ayrshire 
regiment  in  1639,  and  the  same  year  waa  elected  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  translated  to 
the  professorship  of  divinity  in  Glasgow  University, 
Jan.  30,  1640;  admitreu  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  Glas- 
gow, May  18,  1640,  but  attended  only  one  meeting  of 
session,  and  a  commissioner  was  appointed,  March  29, 
1649,  to  appear  against  his  translation  to  Edinburgh. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  second  charge  at  Edinburgh, 
April  12,  1650,  and  held  the  professorship  of  divinity  in 
conjunction.  He  was  elected,  a  second  time,  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  July  21,  1652;  deprived  to 
October,  and  died  in  December,  1662,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.  Aa  a  preacher,  he  waa  the  most  popular 
and  powerful  of  hia  day,  and  his  services  at  Irvine  were 
crowned  with  wonderful  success.  He  took  a  foremost 
part  at  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1688,  in  the  overthrow 
of  episcopacy.  When  the  Church  divided  into  Reao- 
luiioners  and  Protesters,  be  took  part  with  the  former. 
He  published,  A  Treatise  on  the  Ptvmises  (Dublin, 
1630)  :—Explanatbm  of  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews  (Aber- 
deen, 1635): — Expositio  Analytica  Omnium  Apostolica- 
rum  Epistolarnm  (Glasgow,  1645):—  True  Christian 
Istce,  in  verse  (1649):  —  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  (Lond.  1651):  —  Explanation  of  the  Psalms 
(ibid.  1653-55,  3  vols.) :— Therapeutica  Sacra  (Edinb. 
1656;  transl.  ibid.  1664):— <4  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles (Lond.  1659)  :—PrmUcliones  in  Confessvmem  Fidei 
(foL  transl.) : —  Truth's  Victory  over  Error  (Lond.  1658) : 
— several  pamphlets  in  the  disputes  with  the  doctors 
of  Aberdeen  (4to),  and  some  in  defence  of  the  public 
resolutions.  The  Directory  for  Public  Worship  was 
drawn  up  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Alexander 
Henderson  and  David  Caldcrwood,  and  The  Sum  of 
Saving  Knotclnlgr,  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  James 
Durham.  He  also  published  some  minor  poems :  The 
Christum  Sacrifice,  and  O  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem. 
See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana-,  i,  27 ;  ii,  8, 153. 

2.  David  (2),  D.D.,  a  native  of  Kilbucho,  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  May  22,  1734;  was  licensed 
to  preach,  Aug.  16,  1744;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Newlanda  in  June,  1755,  and  ordained  March  31, 1756; 
deposed  March  2, 1763,  but  restored  in  June ;  suspended 
from  the  ministry,  and  finally  deposed,  April  22,  1767 ; 
contested  his  claim  for  stipend,  and  obtained  decision 
in  his  favor  in  February,  1768.  He  died  April  9,  1780, 
ajred  seventv  vears.  He  published  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kinloch  (Edinburgh,  1750)  :-A  fitter  to  the  Rev. 
John  A  dams  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scoticana>, 
i,  253. 

3.  David  (3),  third  son  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  parish  school  of  West  Linton,  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Peebles,  and  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August, 
1775;  appointed  assistant  and  successor  at  Liberton, 
and  ordained  May  1,  1777;  transferred  to  Bothkeimar, 
April  23, 1783;  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
St.  Cuthbert's  in  1785;  accepted  a  call  to  Canongate 
Chapel  of  Ease,  Oct.  1,  1795.  as  the  first  minister  there; 
was  transferred  to  Trinity  College,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  27, 
1799;  promoted  Nov.  30,'  1801,  to  New  North  Church, 
and  died  Aug.  3, 1820,  aged  sixty.six  years.  He  pub- 
lished four  single  Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1779-1819)  :— 
Sermons  Preached  on  Different  Occasions  (ibid.  1818)  : 
— (jotftel  Tidings: — An  Account  of  liothkennar.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  33,  69,  91, 226 ;  ii,  695. 
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4.  David  (4),  D.D.,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Bothkennar,  and  at 
Edinburgh  University;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  De- 
cember, 1801;  called  "in  January,  and  ordained  March 
10,  1803,  minister  of  the  second  charge,  Kilmarnock; 
presented  to  St.  Ciithbert's,  Edinburgh,  March  29, 1808, 
and  died  July  28, 1842,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
indefatigable'  and  zealous  in  promoting  benevolent  and 
missionary  societies,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  for  many  years.  He  published  five 
single  Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1806-81) : — IHscvurses  Doc- 
trinal and  Practical  (1837) :— edited  Memoir  of  Miss 
Famy  Woodbury  (182G)  -.—Sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Ireland,  D.D.  (1829) :— lectures  and  Sermons  by  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Brand  (1841),  and  communicated  several 
articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia,  Christian  Instruc- 
tor, and  other  periodical  works.  See  Fasti  Kcdts.  Sco- 
tkame,  i,  127  ;  ii,  177. 

5.  Koiiert,  D.D.,  was  licensed  to  preach  Dec  4, 
1782;  presented  by  the  magistrates  and  kirk  session  to 
the  living  of  the  second  charge,  Smith  Leith,  in  Janu- 
ary, and  ordained  July  17, 1787 ;  translated  to  the  first 

~  1790,  and  died  Jan.  25, 1824,  aged  sixty- 
His  discourses  were  marked  by  Scriptural 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  chaste,  nervous 
style,  and  an  energetic  expression.  See  Fasti  Eccle*. 
Scoticana,  i,  102,  103,  108. 

Dicterium.    See  Pulpit. 

Dictinius,  a  Priscillianist,  whose  writings  are  con- 
demned by  Leo  the  Great  {Epist.  xv,  16),  at  length  re- 
canted, and  was  restored  to  the  Church. 

Dictionaries,  BinucAL,  Theological,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical. We  continue  here  our  account  of  the 
leading  works  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  since 
the  article  in  volume  H  was  printed. 

New  editious  of  the  great  cyclopaedias  of  Herzog  and 
Wetter  u.  Welte  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  con- 
tinued since  the  death  ol  the  principal  editors,  the 
former  by  Plitt  and  Hauch,  and  the  latter  by  Hergen- 
wbthe  and  Kaulen.  The  works  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely rewritten  and  greatly  improved,  but  they  still 
retain  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  former  edition 
as  to  contents  and  manner  of  treatment. 

Meanwhile  a  very  extensive  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, EncydopMie  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  has  been 
edited  by  F.  Lichtenberger  (Paris,  1877-82,  18  vols.), 
which  is  Protestant,  slightly  rationalistic  and  scholarly, 
but  rather  adapted  to  popular  use  than  to  profound  or 
minute  research. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff  has  prepared  a  condensed  and  mod- 
ified translation  of  Herzog's  work,  with  many  fresh  ar- 
ticles, under  the  title  of  Religious  Encyclopedia  (New 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1881-84, 3  vols.).  Except  in  size, 
it  partakes  of  the  qualities,  both  excellent  and  other- 
wise, that  characterize  its  great  original.  Notwith- 
standing the  American  additions,  it  still  is  strongly 
Germanic  in  its  range  and  method.  The  Biblical  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  comparatively  scant,  and  the  bio- 
graphical relatively  preponderant.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  its  origin,  the  chief  excellence  lies  in  the  his- 
torical department,  although,  of  course,  it  has  room  for 
little  more  than  an  abstract  from  the  copious  stores  of 
Herzog.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  work 
does  not  include  cuts,  which  so  often  aid  in  the  illustra- 
tion, especially  of  archaeological  subjects.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  valuable  and  convenient  compendium  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  as  can- 
not afford  a  more  extensive  work,  yet  desire  something 
beyond  the  brief  unscientific  manuals  heretofore  current. 

Dr.  Joseph  Schiifler,  IlandUxikon  der  Katholischen 
Theologie  (Ratisbon;  begun  in  1880  and  still  in  course 
of  publication),  is  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  Its 
treatment  of  topics  is  fresh,  its  tone  liberal,  its  arrange- 
ment good.  It  is  altogether  a  very  satisfactory  work 
on  Roman  Catholic  theology,  for  general  use. 

Dr.  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklopddie  fur  Bibel  und 


Talmud  (Sirelite,  1866-83.  Division  I,  treating  of 
Biblical  topics,  was  completed  in  1867;  Division  II.  of 
Talmudical  subjects,  in  1883.  A  second  and  improved 
edition  of  Division  I  is  to  appear  in  the  near  future). 
This  work,  prepared  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
has  a  conceded  value  in  the  department  of  Jewish,  and 
also  of  general,  archaeology,  and  has  no  serious  com- 
petitor. 

Dr.  Daniel  Schenkel,  BibeULexikon  (Leipsic,  1868- 
75, 5  vols.  8vo,  illustrated).  This  work  is  characterized 
by  thoroughness  and  independence,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Diction- 
ary of  small  compass,  and  suited  to  the  general  Church- 
public  of  Protestant  Germany.  It  is  liberal  or  slightly 
rationalistic  in  its  treatment  of  subjects,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  work  of  its  corps  of  collaborators. 

Dr.  Eduard  C.  A.  Riehm,  Handwdrterbuch  des  Bi- 
blischen  AUetiums  (Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  1875-S4,  8vo, 
illustrated),  is  the  work  of  a  number  of  conservative 
German  scholars,  and  forms  an  excellent  manual,  more 
like  English  Bible  Dictionaries  in  its  range  and  execu- 
tion than  any  other. 

H.  Zeller,  Biblisches  Wdrterbuch  ( 2d  and  improved 
I  edition,  Gotha,  1866 ).  A  useful  manual,  of  limited 
compass. 

Dr.  F.  X.  K raus,  Real-EncykbrpSdie  der  Christlichen 
Alterthumer  (Freiburg,  1880  sq.,  still  incomplete).  The 
scope  of  this  work  embraces  the  first  six  centuries  of 
the  Christian  sera.  Its  articles  are  copiously  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  mostly  taken  from  Martigny  s  Dictum- 
naire  des  Antiquites  Chretimnes.  The  work  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  valuable  compilation.  Its  authors  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities (Lond.  1876-80,  2  vols.),  and  his  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography  (ibid.  1877  sq. ;  to  be  completed  in 
four  vols.,  of  which  three  hsve  already  been  issued),  have 
been  prepared,  with  the  aid,  in  the  former  work,  of  Prof. 
Cheatham,  and,  in  the  latter,  of  Prof.  Ware,  on  the  same 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  plan  as  his  Dictionaries  of 
Classical  Antiquities  and  Biography;  but  they  only 
come  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Potter's  Complete  Bible  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  Blackwood,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Phila.  1878  sq.,  8  vols.  4to), 
includes  many  theological  and  biographical  articles; 
and  is  intended  for  popular  use.    It  is  superbly,  but  not 


J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology  (Lond.  1872,  imperial  8vo),  and  Dictionary  of 
Sects,  Heresies,  etc  (ibid.  1874),  are  useful  preparations 
from  a  High-Church  point  of  view. 

M.  E.  C.  Wolcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology  (Loud.  1 868, 8vo), 
contains  interesting  notices  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  in- 
stitutions, especially  relating  to  the  Anglican  Church. 

F.  G.  Lee,  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Terms  (Lond.  1877,  8vo,  illustrated),  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  description  of  sacred  vestments  and  appurtenances, 
all  from  a  High-Church  standpoint. 

Parker's  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  A  rchitecture 
(Lond.  1845,  4th  cd.  3  vols.  8vo,  copiously  illustrated) 
is  a  very  convenient  and  useful  summary'of  details  re- 
lating to  architectural  science,  including  churches  par- 
ticularly. 

Dida,  seventh  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
St.  Peter,  Lyons,  in  the  time  of  bishop  Fucualdus. 

Dido,  (1)  the  twenty-sixth  bishop  of  Poictiers,  cir. 
A.D.  673;  (2)  the  thirtv-second  bishop  of  Nogent,  in  the 
8th  century;  (3)  the  thirty-seventh  bishop  of  Touts, 
A.D.  742-744. 

Didymia,  fourth  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Sante- 
Croix,  at  Poictiers,  in  the  6th  century. 

Didymua,  a  martyr  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  304,  and 
commemorated  April  28,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  there,  and  to  have  been  beheaded  for  aid- 
ing the  escape  of  Theodora,  a  Christian  girl,  from  a  fate 
worse  than  death,  on  account  of  her  faith. 
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Diecmann,  Johann,  a  German  philologist  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Stade,  June  30,  1647.  He 
studied  at  Giessen  and  Wittenberg,  aud  was  appointed 
president  of  the  college  in  bis  native  place,  superin- 
tendent of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Weser,  and  later 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Kiel.  lie 
died  at  Kiel,  July  4, 1720,  leaving  several  dissertations, 
enumerated  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Iliitoria  Biblio- 
theem  Fabricuin*.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Diedo,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at 
Bassano  in  1497,  filled  with  distinction  the  highest 
functions  in  the  Augustinian  order, and  died  at  Bologna 
in  1553,  leaving,  Catechismus  de  Arte  Xeapolitana 
(Rome,  1547):— Commentarii  in  Pauti  Epistolas  ad 
Tiinothrum  (1553) : — Erp<isiliones  in  Epistolus  Petri,  Ja- 
cob* el  Juda,  etc  See  Hoefer,  .Yo«r.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Diefenbacb,  Martin,  a  German  theologian,  born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1661,  devoted  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  published  on  this  very 
subject  two  volumes  in  German,  with  a  Latin  title 
./'."/•  mm  Concertendus  (Frankfort,  1696) : — Judaus  Con- 
versus  (1709).  He  died  in  1709.  See  Hoefer,  Nouc. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Diego  i "-  Deza.    See  Dkza. 

Diego  de  Yei'ES,  a  Spanish  prelate  and  historian, 
was  bom  at  Yepcs,  near  Toledo,  in  1531.  He  joined 
the  order  of  the  Hieronymites,  aud  became  successively 
bishop  of  Albarracin,  confessor  of  the  king,  Philip  II, 
and  bishop  of  Tarragona.  He  died  in  1614,  leaving, 
HLttnria  de.  la  Persecucion  de  Ingalalerra  (Madrid, 
1599) : —  Vida  de  la  Madre  Teresa  de  Jesus  (ibid.  cod. ; 
Saragossa,  1606)  :—De  la  Muerte  del  Reg  Felipe  Segundo 
(Milan,  1607).    Sec  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Diego,  Francisco  Garcia,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  who  had  for  some  time  directed  the  mis- 
sionaries as  prefect,  was  on  April  27,  1840,  appointed 
first  bishop  of  California,  residing  at  Santa  Barbara, 
where  he  at  once  prepared  to  erect  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery and  a  theological  seminary,  as  well  as  a  cathedral 
and  residence ;  but  the  income  of  the  "  Pious  Fund  "  of 
California — created  at  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
there  (1642  sq.)  by  charitable  benefactors— was  with- 
held, as  the  Mexican  government  had  appropriated  the 
property  in  which  it  was  invested.  In  1844,  however, 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  thirty- live  thousand  acres  of 
land,  by  means  of  which  he  established  a  college  at 
Santa  Inez  mission.  Diego  died  at  Santa  Barbara, 
April  30,  1846.  See  De  Courey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Catk.  Church  in  the  United  States,  p.  693. 

Diepenbeck,  Abraham  van,  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1607,  and  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1C75.  He  seems  first  to  have  practiced 
painting  on  glass.  Some  of  his  efforts  of  this  kind  are 
still  admired  in  Amsterdam,  particularly  the  windows 
in  the  cathedral,  on  which  he  painted  the  works  of 
mercy,  and  those  of  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans, 
which  are  embellished  with  representations  from  the 
life  of  St.  Paul.  Several  pictures  by  this  master  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  and  sold 
for  enormous  prices.  One  of  these,  the  Mocking  of 
Christ,  was  a  most  admirable  performance.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv. 

/>(  ;/.  (,',<■  nil,  ,  R.  V. 

Diepenbrock,  Andreas  van,  a  Finlandish  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Riga,  Nov.  2,  1624,  studied  at  Mar- 
burg and  Gieasen,  fulfilled  various  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, and  died  in  his  native  place,  April  4, 1698,  leaving, 
De  Ente  et  Pofrntia  :—ffe  Judicio  Contradictionis  For- 
malis  in  Disci/tlinis  Reatihus  Exercita  (1698).  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dier  (Dihenfyr,  or  Deiferua),  a  Welsh  saint, 
died  about  A.D.  664,  and  is  commemorated  Nov.  21. 

r,  Franz  Xavier,  a  Roman  Catholic  thc- 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Rangendingen,  in 


Hohcnzollem,  Aug.  22, 1811.  In  1835  he  was  ordained 
priest,  in  1840  was  made  professor  of  dogmatics  at 
Speyer,  in  1843  at  Bonn,  and  in  1853  became  a  member 
of  the  chapter  at  Cologne.  In  1856  he  was  spoken 
of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Paderbom  bishopric,  in  1864 
for  the  Treves  and  in  1866  for  the  Cologne  bishoprics ; 
but  his  name  was  always  erased  from  the  list  by  the 
government  as  a  "persona  minus  grata."  When,  in 
1869,  the  perplexities  of  the  Vatican  council  commenced, 
he  belonged  to  those  who  regarded  the  declaration  of 
the  papal  infallibility  as  non-opportune.  When,  finally, 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  adopted  by  the  council, 
he  retired  from  his  office,  and  died  Sept.  8, 1876,  at  Ve- 
ringendorf,  in  1 1  ohenzollern,  leaving,  System  der  gvttli- 
chen  Thaten  des  Christenthums  (Mayence,  1842,  2  vols. ; 
2d  ed.  1857)  -.—Kamelcortrage  an  gebUdete  Katholiken 
(1844) :  —lA-ben  des  heiligen  Karl  Borromdus  (Cologne, 
1846)  '.—Lehrbuch  der  Katholischen  Dogma  tit  (Mayence, 
1845  ;  5tb  cd.  1866)  -Das  Epistelbuch  der  Katholischen 
Kirche,  theologisch  erkldrt  (ibid.  1863,3  vols.)  -.-Laien- 
katechismus  iiber  Religion,  Ofenbarung  und  Kirche  (ibid. 
1855).  (BP.) 

Dierkens,  Petrus,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was  born 
at  Ghent;  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1620,  and 
taught  both  philosophy  and  theology  at  Louvain.  He 
was,  in  succession,  doctor  of  theology,  school  director, 
and  vicar  provincial  of  Lower  Germany,  and  died  Aug. 
3, 1675,  leaving,  Ezercitia  Spiritualia  (Ghent,  1659)  :— 
De  Vita  Contemplativa,  etc.  (ibid.  1663):  —  De  Obliga- 
tionibus  Regulte  et  Constitutionum  (ibid.  1667).  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dies,  used,  like  the  English  "day,"  to  designate  a 
festival:  (1)  Dies  Adoratus,  Good  Friday.  (2)  Dies 
.Egyptiaci,  certain  "unlucky  days"  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  astro- 
logical calculations,  and  marked  in  the  calendars,  but 
their  observance  was  forbidden.  (3)  Dies  Boni,  used 
to  designate  festivals.  (4)  Dws  Consecrati,  the  four 
days  at  Christmas  observed  as  festival  days,  on  which 
no  courts  were  to  be  held.  (5)  Dies  Magnus  Ftlicissi- 
mus  used  for  Eastcr-day ;  Dies  Magnus,  also  used  for 
the  Last  day.  (6)  Dies  Xatalis,  birthday.  (7)  Dies 
Xeophytorum,  the  eight  days  of  special  observance, 
from  Easter-day  to  its  octave,  during  which  the  new- 
ly baptized  wore  white  garments.  (8)  Dies  Palmarum 
(or,  In  Rami"  Pulmurum),  Palm  Sunday.  (9)  Dies 
Sancti,  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  (10)  Dies  Scrutinii, 
the  days  on  which  candidates  for  baptism  were  ex- 
amined, especially  Wednesday  in  the  fourth  week  of 
Lent.  (11)  Dies' Solis,  Dies  Luna:  See  Week.  (12) 
Dies  Tinearum  or  Murium,  certain  days  when  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  to  avert  the  rarages  of  moths  or 
mice.  (13)  Dies  Viridium,  Thursday  of  holy  week  in 
some  ancient  German  calendars ;  "Green  Thursday  "  in 
modern  German  ones.  See  Maunday  Thursday. 
(14)  Dies  Votorum,  a  wedding-day  among  the  Lom- 
bards.   See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dies  ( or  Diaz ),  Gasi»ar,  a  Portuguese  painter, 
sometimes  called  "  the  Portuguese  Raphael,"  nourished 
about  1525,  and  was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Michael 
Angelo  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  exe- 
cuted, by  order  of  the  king,  a  number  of  excellent 
pictures  for  the  churches.  In  1634  he  painted  his  cel- 
ebrated Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Church  of 
the  Miseracordia.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1571.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Diesbach,  Johann,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Prague  in  1729,  became  successively  professor  at  Ol- 
mllU,  Brunn,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  and  died  in  1792, 
leaving  a  few  scientific  and  historical  works,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  r. 

Diest,  H  ei  n  rich,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Altena.  in  Westphalia,  in  1595.  Ho  studied  at  Dort- 
mund, Siegen,  and  Basle,  and  continued  bis  studies  at 
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Heidelberg;  but  was  obligc<l  to  leave  that  city  at  the 
time  of  the  religious  disputes,  and  relumed  to  Basle,  to 
pass  his  examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree,  in  1621. 
Until  1624  he  lived  at  Leyden  as  a  private  teacher.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Emmerich,  and 
in  1629  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Harderwick.  In  1641  he  went  to  Deventer  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  died  there  in  1673,  leaving,  among 
many  other  works,  De  Ratione  StuiKi  Theologici  (Har- 
derwick, 1634)  -.—Oratia  Inauguralis  (Deventer,  1640): 
—Funda  Daridis  (1646)  —Pedum  Daridis  (1657).  See 
Hocfer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Die stel,  Lcdwio  vox,  a  Protestant  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Germany,  was  born  at  Kbnigsberg, 
Sept.  28, 1825.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  at  his 
native  place.  In  1851  he  commenced  his  theological 
lectures  at  Bonn,  and  was,  in  1858,  appointed  university- 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology.  In  1862  he  was 
called  to  Greifswalde,  in  1867  to  Jena,  and,  after  Oeh- 
ler's  death,  in  1872,  to  Tubingen,  where  he  died,  May 
15, 1879.  A  few  months  before  his  death  be  had  been 
ennobled.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the  Studien  und 
KrUiken,  Herzog's  Real  -  Encyklojnedie  (1st  ed.),  and 
Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexikon,  he  published,  Der  Segen  Jakobs 
in  Gen.  xlix  historisch  erlautert(  Braunschweig,  1853)  :— 
Geschichte  des  alien  Testaments  in  der  ehristlichen  Kirche 
(Jena,  18G8),  a  "  magnum  opus :"— Die  Sinlftut  vnd  die 
Ftuttagen  des  Allertums  (1871;  2d  ed.  1876).    (B.  P.) 

DiSta,  the  ecclesiastical  Cursus  or  daily  office. 

Dietelmair.  Johann  Auoustin.  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  April  2,  1717,  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Halle,  was  in  1741 
afternoon-preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  in  1744  dea- 
con there.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  Altdorf  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  o|>ened  his  lectures  with  an  ad- 
dress, De  eo,  quod  Difficile  est  in  Munere  Doctui-is  A  ca- 
demici  et  Pra-cipue  Theologi.  In  the  same  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  April  C, 
1785.  He  wrote,  Antiquitas  Coilicis  A lejrandrini  Vin- 
dicator (Halle  and  Magdeburg,  1739):— De  Rtliakm 
Christiana  Philosophic  Xomine  a  Veteribus  Compeliata 
(Altdorf,  1740) : — De  Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  Litera- 
ria  (Xiiremburg.  1741, 1762) :— De  Serie  Yeterum  Docto- 
rum  in  Schola  Alexandrian  (Altdorf,  1746) :— De  airota- 
Taorann  Travrmv  Scripturaria  et  Fanatica  (ibid.  1746): 
— De.  Fragmento  Clementis  Romani,  etc.  (ibid.  1749). 
Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Detitschland*,  i.325 
sq. ;  Winer,  llniuUmch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  20,  136,  599,  605, 
889 ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  208.    ( B.  P.) 

Dietenberger,  Johann,  a  German  Dominican  and 
doctor  of  theology,  who  died  in  1534,  while  canon  and 
inquisitor-general  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  is  the  author 
of  a  (ierman  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at  Menu 
in  1534  (revised  by  C.  L'lenberg,  Cologne,  1630;  and 
again  by  the  theologians  of  Mentz,  ibid.  1662).  He  also 
wrote,  De  IHvortio  (ibid.  1532):— De  Votis  Monasticis 
(1524):— Ate  Apostasia  :—De  Pneceptorum  *t  Consilio- 
rum  Dijerent  'ta :  —In  Defensionem  Sacrifcii  MU$et.  Sec 
Jckher,  Al/gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  S.  v.;  Lirhtcn- 
bcrgcr,  Enryclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Hoefer, 
NOWC.  Biog.  GhWale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


gen  ;  in  1838,  pastor  primarius  and  dean  at 
dingen ;  in  1842,  he  was  called  to  Beiersdorf,  and  died 
Sept.  15,  I860,  leaving,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der 
Griindung  der  christ lichen  K  i>  <  7<  - ,  etc  (Nuremberg, 
1838):—  Unser  Glaube  ist  der  Sieg,  against  Ronge,GhiL 
lany,  and  others  (Erlangen,  1849).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
TheoL  i,  280;  Delitzsch,  Saat  avf  Hoffnung  (Erlangen, 
1864),  ii,  140  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Dietpold  (or  Dietbold  \  Tirn.it  w  i».  a  German 
prelate,  bom  in  1 189,  was  bishop  of  Passau ;  made  with 
Frederic  Barbarossa  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land; 
and  died  on  his  return  home,  leaving  Epistola  ad  Ta- 
ganonem.    See  Hoefer,  A'oitr.  Biog.  GMt  ale,  s.  r. 

Dietrich  of  Apolda  (or  Thi-ringia),  a  German 
Dominican,  bom  at  Apolda,  near  Jena,  is  the  author  of 
a  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  o/Thuringia  (printed  in  Canisius, 
Antiq.  Lectiones,  ed.  Basnage,  iv,  113;  preface  and  sup- 
plement in  Mencken,  Script.  Rervm  Germ.  x).  He  aim 
wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic.  See  Hefele,  in  Wetzcr 
u.  Welte's  KircJten-Lexikon,  s.  r.    (B.  P.) 

Dietrich  of  Munstkr  (or  Osnabrcck),  a  famous 
German  preacher  and  ascetica)  writer,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1435,  at  Mhnster,  in  Westphalia,  and  died  at 
Louvain,  Dec.  11, 1515,  leaving,  De  Passione  Domini.— 
De  Exercitatione  Interiore : — Manuale  Simplu-ium.  But 
the  book  which  is  best  known  of  his  writings  is  his 
Christenspiegel,  a  catechism,  containing  also  prayers  and 
meditations,  which  was  printed  verv  often.  See  Iter 
Kntholik,  I860,  i,  584  sq. ;  NordhofT,  Dietrich  Colde  find 
sein  Christen.tj>irgel.\»  Pick's  Monntsschriftfurrheinisch- 
trestjalische  Ge*chicht*forsthung,  1875,  i,  67  sq. ;  Erelt, 
in  Wctzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen-Lexikim,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dietrich  (or  Dietricy),  Christian  Wilhelm 
Ernst,  a  German  artist,  was  born  at  Weimar,  in  Sax- 
ony, Oct.  80,  1712,  and  studied  under  Alex.  Thiele.  He 
was  sent  by  the  king,  with  a  pension,  to  Italy.  He 
painted  scriptural  and  historical  subjects  well,  his  chief 
pictures  being  Lot  and  his  Duughters  ;  Abraham  Going 
to  Sacrifice  Isaac ;  The  Xatirity ;  The  Adoration  ,,f  th, 
Shephenls ;  The  Taking  Dotcn  from  the  Cross  ;  St.  Je- 
rome Writing;  Christ  Appearing  to  Magdabne  ;  The 
Flight  into  Egypt ;  The  Circumcision.  He  died  at  Dres- 
den, April  24, 1774.  See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Ghtbrale. 
s.  v. ;  Spooiier,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i  ts,  s.  v. 

Dietrich,  Franz  Eduard  Christoph,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  and  Orientalist  of  Germany,  was  born 
July  2. 1810,  at  Strauch.in  Saxony.  In  1839  he  com- 
menced his  lectures  at  Marburg,  and  died  there  while 
professor  of  theology,  Jan.  27,  1883,  leaving,  Abhun.U 
lungenfiir  semitische  Sprachforschung  (Leipsic,  1844): 
— De.  Sermonis  Chaldaici  Proprittate  (Marburjr,  183*)  • 
—Codicum  Syriacorum  Specimiua  (ibid.  1855) :— Ztr,  i 
sidontschc  Inschrifttn  (ibid,  cod.) :— De  Psaltej-ii  i,fn 

Publico  et  Dic'uiunc  in  Ecclesia  Syruica  (ibid.  18*12) :  

Morgengebete  der  alien  Syrischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1864)  :— 
De  Cruce  RuthtrelUnsi  (  ibid.  1865 )  :—De  Savc^onia. 
thonis  Xomine  (ibid.  1872).  He  also  edited  two  et  ;t ions 
of  Gesenius's  Manual  LexiJbon  (5th  and  7th  eds.  1855- 
68).    (B.  P.) 

Dieti ichstein,  Franz,  prince  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Madrid.  Aug.  22, 
1570.  After  studying  philosophy  at  Prague  and  the- 
ology at  Home,  he  became  successively  canon  of  <)|. 


Dietl,  Georo  Aijovh,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  19, 1752,  at  Pressath,  in  the 

Upper  Palatinate  In  1784  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  mU  ellMtntiia  of  CIemcnl  nil,  and  legate  a 
Berg,  near  Landshu  ;  „,  18ol  he  was  called  to  Landshut  latet,  at  „Vfnd  ^  coremonic(,  of  ,>  |K 
ns  professor,  where  he  died,  Mav  2#,  1809,  leaving.  Pre- 
diglen  (Munich,  1786,  1802)  —I/omUien  uber  die  soun- 
tdglichen  Evangtlien  (ibid.  1789;  4th  ed.  1829).  Sec 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  139 ;  During,  Die 
deutschen  Kanzelredner  des  18.  und  19.  Jahrhunderts,  p. 
34  sq.    (a  P.) 

Dietlen,  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Sept.  13,  1790,  at  Lcipheim,  in  Bavaria. 
In  1818  he  was  sub-rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Schwa- 
bach  ;  in  1824,  pastor  of  Volksratshofen,  near  Memrain- 


marriagc  ceremonies  or  royal  families, 
president  of  the  imperial  council  of  state,  he  op- 
posed the  enforcement  of  the  nival  letters  in  Moravia, 
which  were  of  a  tolerant  character ;  and  after  he  had  ex- 
pelled Boeskay.a  Hungarian  rebel,  he  was  himself  driven 
away  by  the  Moravian  insurgents;  but  after  Bohemia  was 
pacified  he  brought  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rumc  the  Protestants  of  Moravia,  and  instituted  the 
order  of  the  I*iarists,  Ferdinand  II  nominated  him 
prince,  in  1631,  in  return  for  the  services  which  he  had 
i  reudered  both  to  the  State  and  the  Church.  He  died  at 
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BrQnn,  in  Moravia,  Sept.  19,  1636,  leaving  discourses 
ou  the  saints,  some  statutes  upon  the  reform  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  a  treatise  on  controversy,  and 
some  poems,  sacred  and  profane.  Ilia  Life,  written  by 
Voigr,  was  published,  with  notes  and  a  supplement,  by 
Schwalbe  (Leipsic,  1792).  See  Hoefer,  Ao«c.  Jiiog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Diets,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Dillenburg  in  1817,  studied  at  Gtit* 
tingen  and  Herborn,  was  in  1812  vicar  at  Diez,  in  1844 
eon-rector  at  the  gymnasium  there,  in  1852  pastor  at 
Diez,  in  1856  second  preacher  at  Wiesbaden,  in  1868 
first  pastor  and  court-preacher  at  Biebrich-Mosbacb, 
and  died  in  1880.    (B.  P.) 

Dietzel,  Johanm  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  7,  1808,  at  Hennweg,  near 
Nuremberg.  He  studied  theology  aud  philology  at 
Erlangen,  and  after  having  taught  for  ten  years  in 
different  colleges,  was  appointed  in  1812  third  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Nuremberg,  where 
be  labored  until  his  death,  June  20, 1876.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  mission  among  Jews  and  hea- 
then, and  promoted  the  kingdom  of  Christ  everywhere. 
(B.  P.) 

Di  o  tzsc  h.  AuocsT,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Her- 
man v,  who  died  while  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn, 
March  4,  1872,  is  the  author  of  Adam  und  Christ**, 
Rom.  v,  12-21  (Bonn,  1871).    (B.  P.) 

Diggers,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the  Wal- 
denses  (q.  v.),  because  they  were  subjected  to  such  per- 
secution that  they  were  compelled  to  dig  caverns  iu 
the  earth  in  which  to  hold  meetings  for  worship. 

Digna,  the  name  of  two  Christian  martyrs:  (1) 
The  servant  of  St.  Afre,  with  whose  remains  she  was 
burned  at  Augsburg  while  attempting  to  convey  them 
away;  commemorated  Aug.  5.  (2)  A  virgin  of  Ta- 
bnna,  executed  at  Cordova  in  853,  along  with  St.  Felix, 
by  the  Moors;  commemorated  June  14. 

Dignitary,  a  term  used  in  England  to  denote  one 
who  holds  cathedral  or  other  preferments  to  which 
jurisdiction  Is  annexed. 

Dignltas,  a  classical  term,  gradually  applied  to 
offices,  was  purely  secular  at  first.  In  the  process  of 
time,  when  ecclesiastics  were  appointed  to  secular 
offices,  the  people  began  to  speak  of  "dignities"  in  the 
Church.  First  applied  to  the  lower  ranks,  the  term 
was  finally  used  for  all  Church  officials,  L  e.  pope,  car- 
dinal, patriarch,  archbishop,  metropolitan,  bishop,  etc 
According  to  Ducange,  in  ecclesiastical  parlance, "  when 
a  benefice  included  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  with  jurisdictioc,  it  was  called  a  dignity."— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Aniiq.  a.  v. 

Dike,  Daniel  and  Jeremiah.   See  Dyke. 

Dilapidations,  in  English  law,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  waste  committed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical living.  By  the  general  law  a  tenant  for  life  has 
no  power  to  cut  down  timber,  destroy  buildings,  etc 
(voluntary  waste),  or  to  let  buildings  fall  into  disrepair 
(permissive  waste).    See  Encyclop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  a,  v. 

DiUard,  Ryland  T.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Caroline  County,  Va.,  in  November,  1797.  He 
was  educated  at  Port  Royal,  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  removed  to  Kentucky,  studied  law,  and  practiced 
for  a  time  in  Winchester  J  was  ordained  in  1824,  ami 
for  forty-seven  years  served  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  East  Hickman,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  of 
this  period  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  at 
David's  Forks.  He  was  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Kentucky  in  1842-48.  His  death  occurred 
Nov.  26,  1878.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Eneyclop.  p.  334. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Diller,  Jacob  W.,  P.P..  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1810.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1834  and  presbyter  in  1835. 


I  With  the  exception  of  four  years  as  rector  of  St.  Ste- 
phens Church  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  his  entire  ministry 
was  spent  in  St.  Luke's,  Brooklyn.  He  was  lost  in  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Seawanhaka,  off  Randall's  Isl- 
and, N.  V.,  June  28,  1880,  aged  seventy  years.  See 
Wbitlaker,  A  [mamic  and  IHrectory,  1881. 

Dillingham,  Francis,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Dean,  Bedfordshire;  became  a  fellow  in  Christ 
College,  Cambridge;  was  an  excellent  linguist  end 
subtle  disputant;  was  chosen  in  1607  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  being  on  the  1  Chron.-Eccle*.  com- 
mittee; was  richly  beneficed  at  Wilden,  Bedfordshire, 
and  died  there.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  i,  170;  Anderson,  Annals  of  the  English  Bible 
(ed.  Prime),  p.  406. 

Dima  (Dimma,  or  Dioma,  dimio.  Dimmog,  Lat. 
iJimanus,  Itimaus,  etc),  the  name  of  several  Irish  saints 
(commemorated  respectively  on  March  9,  Mav  12,  June 
27,  July  19),  besides  the  bishop  of  Condeirc* (Connor), 
about  A.D.  640,  commemorated  Jan.  6. 

Diman,  Jeremiah  Lewis,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  May  1, 1881.  He 
studied  under  Rev.  James  N.  Sikes,  of  Bristol;  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1851 ;  and,  after  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Germany,  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminan',  from  which  he  graduated  in  1856.  On  Dec  9 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained  over  the  First  Church 
in  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  in  I860  he  became  pastor  of  Har- 
vard Church,  Brook  line;  and  from  1864  until  the  close 
of  his  life,  Feb.  3, 1881,  he  was  professor  of  history  anil 
political  economy  in  Brown  University.  From  1873  he 
was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  Among  his  published  addresses  is  The 
Historic  Basis  of  Belief,  one  of  the  Boston  lectures 
(1870):— Historical  Address  at  the  200fA  Anniversary 
in  Bristol,  R.  I.  (1880)  -.-The.  Theistic  A  rgvment  as  Af- 
fected by  Recent  Theories  (1881).  He  edited  the  third 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Narragansett  Club  publications 
containing  "John  Cottons  answer  to  Roger  Williams" 
aud  "  John  Fox  digg'd  out  of  his  Burrowes."  A  post- 
humous volume,  entitled  Orations  and  Essays,  vilh  Se- 
lected Parish  Sermons,  was  published  iu  1881.  Sec  Cong. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  28. 

Dimesses,  an  order  of  nuns,  consisting  of  young 
maids  and  widows,  founded  in  the  state  of  Venice  in 
the  16th  century  by  Dejanata  Valmarana,  the  wife  of  a 
civilian  of  Verona.  Rules  for  their  observance  were 
laid  down  by  a  Franciscan  named  Anthony  Pagani.  in 
1584.  Their  habit  was  cither  black  or  brown  woollen, 
as  the  wearer  might  choose.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  lha 
World,  a.  v. 

Diminutos,  a  name  used  to  denote  those  persons 
whose  confessions  before  the  inquisition  (q.  v.)  were 
defective  and  imperfect.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
diminutos,  who  were  condemned  to  die:  1.  Those  who, 
having  accused  themselves  after  being  imprisoned,  or, 
at  least,  before  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed 
upon  them,  had  consequently  time  to  examine  them- 
selves and  make  a  complete  declaration.  2.  Those  who 
did  not  confess  till  after  sentence  of  condemnation  had 
passed  upon  them.  3.  Those  who  did  not  confess  until 
they  were  given  up  to  the  confessors,  These  were  nev- 
er afterwards  put  to  the  torture,  and  could  only  be  de- 
livered from  death  by  naming  all  their  accomplices  with- 
out a  single  exception.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Dimmick,  Luther  Frabeur,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  15, 
1790.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1816, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1819;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mas*., 
the  same  year;  and  died  suddenly,  May  16. 1860.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  and  sympathy;  was 
a  sound  preacher  and  able  scholar,  and  his  long  pastor- 
ate 'was  very  successful.  He  published  a  Historical 
Discourse,    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  370. 
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DimcerltaB  (so  called  from  He,  ttciee,  and  poipa,  a 
part,  because  they  only  recognised  two  thirds  of  the 
nature  of  Christ,  the  human  foul  and  body,  denying 
the  divine  nature),  another  name  for  the  Apollinari- 
an«  (q.  v.),  who  were  subdivided  into  various  sects,  as 
Vatalians,  Synusiasta,  Polemiana,  Valentinians,  etc 

Dimpna(or  Dympna),  a  virgin  martyr  of  Ireland, 
probably  in  the  7th  century,  commemorated  May  15. 

Din  (Arab,  practice)  is  the  second  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  Islamism  is  divided,  faith  and  practice.  The 
din,  or  practice,  consists  of,  1,  prayers  and  purifications; 
2,  alms;  3,  fasting;  and, 4,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Dill  a  Chariyawa,  a  manual  of  daily  observances 
to  be  attended  to  by  Buddhist  priests  in  Ceylon.  For 
the  contents  of  this  manual  see  Hardy,  Eastern  Mun- 

Dindorf,  Gottlier  I  m  m  antel,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  10,  1755,  at  Rotta, 
near  Wittenberg.  He  studied,  at  Leipsic,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  ancient  languages ;  was  in  1786  professor 
of  philosophy,  in  1791  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages,  and  died  Dec  19,  1812,  leaving.  Maxima 
Versionnm  Difficult  at  in  Linguarum  DissimUitudine  Sita 
Est  (Leipsic,  1783):— In  Eputolam  Syriacam  Simeonis 
Beth-A  rsamensis  de  Barsauma,  etc  (ibid.  1788)  : — Quo- 
mo  Jo  Xomett  H^np  Salomoni  Tribuaturf  (ibid.  1791): 
Recitationes  in  Eeangelium  Johannis  (ibid.  1796) : — No- 
vum lexicon  Lingua  flebraico-Chuldaica;  etc.  (1801-4). 
See  Doring,  I>ir  gelehrten  Theologen  IhutschlawU,  i,  381 
sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  248,  250,  267; 
Furst,  Bibl.Jud.  i,209;  Stcinschneider,  Bibliog.  Hand- 
buch, s.  v.  (the  latter  two  call  him  erroneously  Theophi- 
lus  Immanual).    (B.  P.) 

Dinet,  Gabpard,  bishop  of  Macon,  who  lived  about 
1617,  wrote  Ordonnancrs  Synodules  de  Mascon  (Lyons, 
1002).    See  Hoefer,  Sunt.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dingolvinga.  Council  of  {Concilium  Dingolcin- 
gense),  held  at  Dingohlng,  on  the  river  Isar,  in  Bavaria, 
A.D.  772,  under  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  passed  thir. 
teen  canons  upon  discipline  and  reformation  of  manners. 
— Smith.  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dini,  Pietro,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence about  1570.  He  studied  belles-lettres,  and,  while 
young,  was  made  member  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca. 
In  1621  he  succeeded  cardinal  Bondini,  his  uncle,  in 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Fermo,  and  died  in  1625.  His 
fine  library,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  Italian  MSS. 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  has  now  passed  over  to 
the  Bibliotheca  Magliabccchiana.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog,  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Dinooth  (Lat.  IHndthiui),  a  Welsh  saint,  was  abbot 
of  Bangor  between  A.D.  500  and  542.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  North  British  chieftain,  and  founded  a  monas- 
tery, the  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  Flintshire.  Sec 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Dinwiddle,  James  Lkmontk,  D.D.,  an  Associate 
Reformed  minister,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  Feb. 
23,  1798.  He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in 
1816,  and  took  a  theological  course  in  1817  and  1818. 
Being  a  popular  preacher,  he  received  many  calls  from 
vacant  congregations;  but  accepted  one  from  Mercer, 
Pa.,  and  labored  there  fourteen  years.  In  1834  he  took 
charge  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
After  continuing  in  this  connection  about  seven  years, 
be  returned  to  his  mother  Church,  and  was  again  re- 
ccived  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahcla 
in  1841.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Biblical  lit- 
erature and  sacred  criticism  in  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Allegheny,  and  died  in  1849. 
Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  IX,  iv,  154. 

Dio,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  were  birds  of 
uue,  the  Harpies  of  the  Slavs. 


Diocesan  Synods  were  ecclesiastical  conventions 
which  the  patriarchs  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
had  the  privilege  of  summoning  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired. They  consisted  of  the  metropolitans  and  all 
the  provincial  bishops. 

Diodes,  a  martyr  at  Histrias  (Istria),  com  memo- 
rated  May  24. 

Diodati,  Alexandre  AmE'de'e  Epocarp,  pastor 
and  professor  at  Geneva,  was  bom  in  1789.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  Protestant  families  which  settled 
at  Geneva.  In  1811  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  was  actively  engaged  therein  at 
several  stations  till  the  year  1839,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  ethics.  In  the  following  year  be  was 
given  the  chair  of  apologetics  and  pastoral  theology, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1860.  Of  his  many 
writings  we  mention,  his  French  translation  of  Chal- 
mers's Sermons  (Paris,  1826)  :—Dt  I '  Enseignrment  Pri- 
maire:  It  P'ere  Girard  (in  BiM.  Cnir.  July  and  August, 
1830)  :—Essai  svr  le  Christianism*,  Enrisagi  dans  ses 
Rapports  arec  la  Per/ectimliU  de  f  Etre  Moral  (Geneva 
and  Paris,  1830) : — IHseours  Rrligieur  (ed.  by  M.  Coulin, 
Paris,  1861) : — MHitatinns  surdrs  Tertrt  de  T Epitre  aux 
Ephesiens  (ib'u\.  1863).  See  Viguet,  in  J  a  Chrkien  Eran- 
gilique  (1860,  p.  353) ;  Naville,  in  Bihlotheque  luicer- 
selle  (Feb.  1861);  Coulin,  in  Lichtenberger'a  Encgciop. 
des  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Diodorus.  (1)  A  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Rome 
andcr  Valerian  (A.D.  251);  commemorated  Dec.  1  (or 
Jan.  17  or  Oct.  25).  (2)  A  martyr  at  Perga,  in  Pam- 
phyliu ;  commemorated  April  22  (or  Feb.  26).  (8) 
Bishop  of  Tyre,  A.D.  381,  whose  inquiry  of  Epiphanius 
of  halamis  led  the  latter  to  compose  his  treatise  on  the 
gems  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate. 

DiodotuB,  a  saint  of  Africa;  commemorated  with 
81. 


Diogenes,  the  moat  noted  of  the  Cynics  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  about  412  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Icesias, 
a  money-changer  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus.  One  account 
states  that  they  were  detected  in  adulterating  coin,  and 
that  father  and  son  were  compelled  to  leave  their  na- 
tive city.  But  according  to  another  account,  Icesias 
died  in  prison,  and  Diogenes  fled  to  Athens  with  a  sin- 
gle attendant,  whom,  upon  his  arrival,  he  dismissed  with 
the  remark,  "If  Manes  could  live  without  Diogenes, 
why  not  Diogenes  without  him?"  Thereupon  he  dis- 
carded all  superfluities  of  dress  and  utensils,  retaining 
only  a  wooden  bowl,  his  cloak,  and  his  wallet.  The 
first  of  these,  however,  was  also  relinquished,  on  seeing 
a  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  now 
went  to  Cynosarges,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Ant  Athe- 
ne*, where  he  cheerfully  endured  all  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  master  and  fellow-disciples.  Thus  in- 
troduced to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Cynics, 
and  willing  to  endure  any  hardship  for  the  sake  of  wis- 
dom, he  soon  outstripped  his  master  in  learning  and 
extravagance  of  life.  The  story  that  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  cask  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Cybele  docs 
not  rest  upon  unquestioned  evidence.  But  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  inure  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  by  rolling  himself  in  the  hot  sand  in  summer, 
and  embracing  statues  covered  with  snow  in  winter, 
are  facta  resting  on  the  best  of  authority.  At  Athens 
he  was  held  in  great  esteem.  He  ridiculed  and  despised 
all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not  directly  and  ol>- 
viously  tend  to  some  immediate  and  practical  go.*!. 
He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  the  evils  of 
ITlysses,  and  neglecting  their  own ;  musicians  for  string- 
ing the  lyre  harmoniously  while  they  left  their  minds 
discordant;  men  of  science  for  troubling  themselves 
about  the  moon  and  stars  while  they  neglected  what  lay 
immediately  before  them ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right, but  not  to  practice  it  His  numerous 
witty  apothegms  are  handed  down  by  Diogenes  Lacr- 
tius,  and  generally  display  that  unwise  contempt  for  the 
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common  opinions  and  pursuits  of  men  which  is  so  on- 
likely  to  reform  them. 

Diogenes  was  making  a  voyage  to  .-Eg  in  a,  when  the 
ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  he  carried  to  Crete  and 
•old  as  a  slave.  When  interrogated  is  to  his  trade,  he 
answered  that  he  understood  no  trade  but  "  to  govern 
men,"  and  begged  to  be  sold  to  a  man  "  that  wanted  a 
Such  a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  great  in- 
fluence, receiving  from  him  his  freedom,  and  being  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  his  children. 
He  remained  in  the  house  of  Xeniades  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  in 
823  B.C.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Corinth  that 
the  celebrated  meeting  between  him  and  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  hare  taken  place.  The  king  is  report- 
ed to  have  begun  the  conversation  by  saying, "  I  am 
Alexander  the  Great;"  to  which  the  philosopher  re- 
plied, "  And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic."  The  king  then 
inquired  whether  he  could  do  anything  to  oblige  him. 
But  the  only  request  Diogenes  had  to  make  was  that 
Alexander  should  stand  from  between  him  and  the  sun. 
The  king  is  aaid  to  have  admired  the  Cynic  so  much 
that  he  said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should  wish 
to  be  Diogenes."  He  appears  never  to  have  returned 
to  Athens.  The  mode  of  his  death  is  unknown,  al- 
though various  stories  have  been  repeated  concerning 
it.  His  own  desire  was  that  his  body  should  be  thrown 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  Xeuiades  gsve  him  an 
ent.  At  Corinth  there  was  a  pillar 
i  to  his  memory,  on  which  rested  a  dog  of  Parian 
marble.  He  has  been  charged  with  indecencies  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  have  cast  a  stain  upon  his  memory  ; 

been  said,  and  the  conduct  of  the  later  Cynics  was  such 
as  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  very  name.  The  Cynics 
answered  arguments  by  facts.  When  some  one  was 
arguing  in  support  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  im- 
possibility of  motion,  Diogenes  row  and  walked.  See 
Smith,  iHct.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Myth,  a  v.; 
Eneyclop.  BrUanmca,  9th  ed.  a  v. ;  Ueberweg,  HisU 
of  PhiloM.  i,94. 

Diogenes.  (1)  A  saint  in  Macedonia,  commem- 
orated  April  6.  (2)  A  presbyter  of  Alexandria  in  the 
4th  century,  said  to  have  been  personally  maltreated  by 
Basil  of  Ancyra.  (3)  A  liberal  friend  of  Cbrysostom 
in  his  exile,  A.D.  404.  (4)  A  bishop  of  Seleucobelus,  in 
Syria,  who  attended  the  council  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 
(5)  A  digamist  bisbop  ordained  by  Alexander  of  Anti- 
och.  (6)  A  bishop  of  Cyxicus  (A.D.  449-461),  present 
at  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 

Diogeni  A  hub.  third  bishop  of  Alby,  A.D.  cir.  407 ; 
one  of  the  most  notable  prelates  of  his  age. 

DiogSnus,  the  name  of  two  saints:  (1)  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  lived,  according  to  some,  about  the  end  of  the 
3d  century,  while  others  maintain  that  he  was  present 

at  the  Council  of  Aquileia  in  381.  (2)  Bishop  of  Greno- 
ble, succeeded  St.  Domninus  about  the  end  of  the  4th 
century. 

Diomedds,  a  Christian  physician  of  Tarsus,  mar- 
trred  at  Nicaea,  A. I).  288,  and  commemorated  June  9  or 
Aug.  16. 

Dionysia.   (1)  Virgin  martyr  at  Lampsacua,  A.D. 
250,  together  with  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Paul;  comraem- 
May  15.    (2)  Martyr  in  Africa  in  the  5th  cen- 
r,  with  seven  others;  commemorated  Dec  6. 

(I)  Martvr  in  Lower  Armenia  with 
and  Sebastian ;  commemorated  Feb.  8.  (2) 
tyr;  commemorated  with  Ammoniua,  Feb.  14.  (3) 
Martyr  at  Aquileia,  with  Hilarius,  Tatian,  Felix,  and 
Largus ;  commemorated  March  16.  (4)  Saint,  uncle  of 
Pane  rati  us :  commemorated  May  12.  (5)  Bishop  and 
coiiti-^r  under  Constantius;  deposition  at  Milan,  May 
25.  (6)  Martvr  at  Sinnada,  with  Democritus  and  Se- 
eundus;  commemorated  July  31.    (7)  Saint,  of  Phry- 


gia;  commemorated  Sept.  20.  (8)  Bishop  of  Paris, 
martyr  with  Rusticus  and  Eleutherius,  probably  in  A.D. 
272;  commemorated  Oct.  9.  (9)  Pope,  under  Claudius 
II;  deposition  at  Home,  Dec.  26  or  27.  (10)  Martyr, 
with  Petrus  and  Lampsacensus ;  commemorated  May 
18.  (II)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus ;  com- 
memorated Oct,  22.  (12)  Sixth  bishop  of  Vienne,  in 
France,  thought  to  have  been  martyred  A.D.  193 ;  com- 
memorated May  9.  (13)  Three  young  men  of  the  same 
name,  martyred  at  Tripoli,  March  24,  A.D.  804.  (14) 
A  disciple  of  Quadratus,  and  a  martyr  at  Corinth,  prob- 
ably under  Diocletian.  (16)  Two  of  this  name  mar- 
tyred together  at  CsBsarea,  under  Diocletian.  (16)  Fif- 
teenth bishop  of  Menu  for  twenty-six  years,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century.  (17)  Saint,  biahop  of  Milan 
after  Protasins,  A.D.  846.  (18)  Bishop  of  Lvdda,  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381.  (19) 
Eleventh  bishop  of  Tours,  a  native  of  Burgundv,  seems 
to  have  died  about  A.D.  618.  (20)  Bishop  of  Ascalon, 
who  attended  the  third  synod  of  Jerusalem.  A.D.  636. 
(21)  Bishop  of  Seleucia  Pieria  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century. 

Diopgtus,  first  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  centc 


Di&ra  (Diera,  or  Deora),  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Rochester,  cir.  A.D.  775-781. 

Dios,  a  hermit  under  Thcodosius  the  Great ;  com- 
memorated July  19. 

DioBcor Ides,  one  of  the  three  boy-martyrs  of 
Rome.    See  Ckesckss. 

Dioscfinie.  (1)  Martyr  under  Numerian;  com- 
memorated Feb.  26.  (2)  The  Reader, martyr  in  Egypt; 
commemorated  May  18.  (8)  Martvr  under  Decius  at 
Alexandria,  with  Heron,  Arsenius,"aud  Isidorus,  com- 
memorated Dec.  14. 

Diotalle vi.  Francesco,  an  Italian  prelate  and  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Rimini  in  \  ~.,19.  He  atudied  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  bishop  of  San  Angelo  di  Lombardi 
at  Naples,  and  then  sent  to  Poland  as  nuncio,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  He  died  on  his  journey  home 
to  Rome  in  1620,  leaving  /'•  Conctmu  Dei  ad  Actus  Li- 
beros  Vohintatit  (Lyons,  161 1),  and  a  treatise  De  Uturia, 
w hich  is  in  MS.   See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a  v. 

Dipavali,  a  Hindu  festival  in  honor  of  Vishnu 
(q.  v.).  It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  an  exploit 
of  the  god  when  in  the  form  of  Krishna  (q.  v.).  A  cer- 
tain Ratjatja  had  taken  captive  sixteen  thousand  vir- 
gins, but  Krishna  slew  him  and  set  them  at  liliertv. 
In  this  celebration  the  Hindu  holds  a  festival  during 
the  day,  and  the  houses  are  illuminated  at  night. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Dippers,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Dunkers 
(q.  v.),  or  German  Baptists,  on  account  of  their  mode  of 
baptism. 

Diptych  (rd  liwrvxa)  contained  especiallv  the 
mea  of  bishops,  w  hether  li  ving  or  dead.  The  primary 
cuatom  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  were  read  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  before  the  couse- 
cration.   (1)  Sometimes  they  were  read  by  the  deacon. 

(2)  In  some  churches  it  would  appear  that  the  subdea- 
con  recited  the  names  on  the  diptychs  behind  the  altar. 

(3)  Frequently  the  prieat  himself  repeated  the  names. 

(4)  A  curious  plan  is  that  mentioned  by  Fulcuin,  where 
the  subdeacon  whispered  the  names  to  the  prieat.  (6) 
We  find  even  that  in  some  cases  the  uMets  were  merely 
laid  upon  the  altar,  with  the  names  of  the  offerers  and 
benefactors,  of  whom  the  prieat  made  general  mention. 

In  the  church  of  Ravenna,  a  chasuble  was  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  diptych. 

The  name  of  diptych  was  also  given  to  registers  in 
which  were  entered,  as  occasion  required,  the  names  of 
newly  baptized  persons,  as  then  first  becoming  members 
of  the  Christian  family. 

Of  all  extant  specimens,  the  one  which  is  usually  called 
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Ordinary  Diptych. 


the  "  Diptych  of  Rambona,  in  Picenum,"  is  the  moat  an- 
cient and  extraordinary.  It  contains  a  medallion  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  above,  with  the  sun  and 
moon  below  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  cross,  personi- 
fied as  figures  bearing  torches.  There  are  two  titles, 
EGO  SUM  HIS  NAZARENUS,  in  rude  Roman  letters, 
with  a  smaller  label,  REX  JUDEORUM,  over  the 
cross.  The  nimbus  is  cruciform,  the  waistcloth  reaches 
almost  to  the  knees,  the  navel  is  strangely  formed  into 
an  eve.  The  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  under  the  arms 
of  the  cross.  Rut  the  distinguishing  detail  is  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Roman  wolf  and  twins  below  the  cross,  with 
the  words  ROMULUS  ET  REMULl  S  A  LUPA  NU- 
TR1TI.  This  wonderful  ivory  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  (see  Murray's  //ami-hook),  and  is  in  the  most 
ancient  style  of  what  may  be  called  dark-age  Byzantine 
art,  when  all  instruction  and  jierccption  of  beauty  are 
departed,  but  so  vigorous  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
fact  remains  as  to  reuder  the  work  highly  impressive. 


Diptych  of  Rambona 


Diraidh  (or  Deoraid),  two  Irish  saints :  (1)  Of 
Eadardruim  (now  Drum,  in  Athloue,  County  Roscom- 
mon), commemorated  Jan.  18,  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  (2)  Rishop  of  Ferns,  suc- 
ceeded Maldogar.  A.D.  677,  and  died  in  690.  He  u 
commemorated  July  27. 

Dirdan,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century. 

Diiect&neuB,  any  psalm,  hymn,  or  canticle  said  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  in  monotone. 

Dirilberger,  Fiianz,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  burn  at  Bamberg  in  1809.  From  1*34 
to  1845  he  was  professor  at  Regensburg;  from  1845  to 
1854  director  of  the  Gcorgiauum  and  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  at  Munich;  and  thereafter  at  Eichstadt, 
until  his  death,  Feb.  25, 1875.    (B.  P.) 

Diruk,  an  Armenian  theologian,  was  the  son  of 

Moses  Koun,of  the  city  of  Zarishat,  in  the  province  of 
Vanant,  and  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  one  of  the  eminent  writers  and  scholars  of  the 
school  founded  by  Mesrob.  He  entered  into  sacred  or- 
ders, and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  works  and 
his  zeal  for  patriotic  religion,  having  deeply  studied  the 
Syriac, Greek, and  Latin  languages.  He  died  about  the 
year  460,  leaving  a  number  of  works,  among  which 
may  be  cited  a  life  of  the  patriarch  Sahak,  homilies, 
and  also  his  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  .Your.  liiotj.  Generate,  a  v. 

Dirying,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century. 

Disciplina  Arcani,  a  term  of  post-Reformation 
controversy,  is  applied  to  designate  a  number  of  modes 
of  procedure  in  teaching  the  Christian  faith,  akin  to 
one  another  in  kind,  although  differing  considerably 
in  character;  which  prevailed  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  until  the  natural  course  of  ci re i  in- 
stances rendered  any  system  which  involved  secrecy  or 
reserve  impossible.  So  far  as  these  were  defensible, 
they  arose  out  of  the  principles  (1)  of  imparting  kium). 
edge  of  the  truth  by  degrees,  and  in  methods  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  recipients;  and  (2)  of  cutting  off 
occasion  of  profanenesa  or  of  more  hardened  unbelief  by 
not  pniclaiming  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  faith 
indiscriminately,  or  in  (Jain  words,  or  at  once,  to  unbe- 
lievers. The  deeper  Christian  doctrines  were  withheld 
from  those  out  of  the  Church,  aud  the  mass  of  those 
within.  The  secrets  of  the  initiations  into  the  church- 
ly  orders  were,  likewise,  diligently  kept  from  the  laity. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  that  to  which  the  word  was 
afterwards  applied.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a  r. 
See  Aucani. 

DiscofSiee,  a  name  for  the  sisters  who  bring  the 
dishes  to  the  table  at  the  convents  of  the  nuns. 

Dlacommunicanta,  those  who  neglect  to  partako 
of  the  holy  communion,  a  habit  early  and  constantly 

condemned  by  the  Christian  Church. 

Diaibode.    See  Dysibod. 

Disk,  Winged,  with  pendant  crowned  ursri,  carry- 
ing the  cross  of  life,  was  an  emblem  placed  over  the 
doorways  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  progress  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  from 
east  to  west.  As  a  form  of  the  solar  deity  it  was  a 
s vml "-I  of  the  god  Horus  likewise,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  Egyptians  as  the  protecting  or  benevolent  spirit, 
the  Aijolhwtanum  of  the  (J reeks.  Its  analogue  was  in 
some  respects  the  Ferohir  of  the  Assyrians,  and  perhaps 
the  Spirit  of  the  Sun  of  the  Cabalista 

Di8  Manlbus  (Jo  the  gods  the  3fanes\  The  let- 
ters /'.  Mi.  are  sometimes  found  inscribed  in  the  cata- 
combs. Boldetti,  together  with  others  of  the  earlier 
school  of  antiquaries,  claimed  that  they  stood  for  "  Deo 
Maximo but  IV  Rossi  has  doubtless  advanced  the 
more  correct  theory,  i.  e.  that  they  stand  for  "Dib 
Manibus"  (dedicated  to  the  deijied  shades  of  the  dt- 
parted),  which  was  a  heathen  motto,  but  was  inscribed 
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upon  the  Christian  tombstones,  and  shows  how  slowly 
people  relax  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

Disney,  John  (1),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
horn  at  Lincoln  in  1677,  and  was  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar-school and  at  Middle  Temple.  After  acting  as  a 
magistrate  for  twenty  years,  he  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  in  1719,  and  the  same  year 
was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of  Croft  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Kirby-super-Baine,  both  in  his  native  county. 
In  1722  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mar}', 
in  Nottingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Feb.  8,  1729-80.  His  principles  of  religion  were  or- 
thodox in  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  and  articles  of 
faith ;  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  others,  they  were 
truly  catholic.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  numer- 
ous publications:  Primitia  Sacra  (Lond.  1701,  1703): 
—A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Pari$h  Church  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  Aldgate,  London,  Nov.  22,  1719:— and  six  other 
occasional  Sermon*.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a.  v.; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Dianey,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  in  1746,  and  educated  at  Peterhousc, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  orders  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Swinderby,  Lincolnshire,  and  appointed 
chapUin  to  bishop  Law.  In  1782  he  resigned  his  pre- 
ferments in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  removing  to 
London,  became  first  assistant  and  afterwards  sole  min- 
ister of  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Essex  Street.  He  re- 
signed in  1804,  and  died  Dec.  26,  1816.  Dr.  Disney 
published,  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes  (1785,  8vo)  .—of  Dr. 
J  it:  tm  (1792,  8vo) :— of  T.  11.  Ilollis  (1780,  2  vols.  4to; 
new  ed.  1808,  4toj > :— Sermons  (1793-1816,  4  vols.  8vo). 
See  (Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1816,  p.  225;  Allibone, 
IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Wilson,  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  iii,  488.  , 

Dl sputatio,  a  discussion  on  Scripture,  enjoined  by 
some  monastic  rules. 

Disputations,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  ser- 
mons, iu  the  ancient  Church,  from  the  controversial 
character  which  they  often  necessarily  assumed. 

Diaaen,  Hetcrich  vox,  an  ascetic  writer,  was  born 
Oct.  18, 1413.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  and  received  holy 
orders  at  Osnabrtlck.  He  soon  joined  the  Carthusians 
of  Cologne,  and  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1484,  leaving,  Ser- 
mnnrs  Dominicales  (4  vols.) : — Postilla  in  Evangelia  (2 
vols.)  : — Exposition**  in  Evangelia  Domitticalia : — Psal- 
terium  de  S.  Trinit ate, etc  :—De  Praseniatione  B.  Maria 
Virg. : — De  Laude  Ordinis  Carthusianorum : — Exposi- 
tio  Super  Lib  rum  Apocalgpsis  S.Joannis; — Expositio 
in  Symbolum  S.  AthunasH  et  Orationem  Dominicam. 
See  Haruheim,  BUUioth.  Colon,  p.  116;  Petreji,  Biblioth. 
Carthus.  (Cologne,  1609),  p.  127;  Kesael,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Weltes  Kit  chen- t^xikon,  s.  v.    (&  P.) 

Diterich,  Johanx  Samuel,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec  15, 1721,  at  Berlin ;  studied 
at  Frankfort  and  Halle,  and  was  in  1748  appointed 
third  preacher  at  Su  Mary's.  In  1751  he  became  sec- 
ond preacher,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded 
him  as  primarius.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  member 
of  the  superior  consistory,  and  died  Jan.  14, 1797,  leav- 
ing, Cogitationes  Philosojthica  de  Precibus  Coniinuis 
(Frankfort,  1742):— Kurzer  Enhcurf  der  christU  I^ehre 
(Berlin,  1754),  besides  a  number  of  sermons  and  asceti- 
cal  discourses.  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theohtgen 
DevtschUinds,  i,  334  sq. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  Theol 
Lit.  ii,  86,  226,  289,  295,  389.    (B.  P.) 

Dittenberger,  Thkopiiob  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  80,  1807,  at 
Theningen,  in  the  Breisgau ;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Halle,  and  was  in  1831  pastor  at  Baden.  In  1832  he 
was  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1836  professor 
and  university-preacher  there.  In  1852  he  was  called 
to  Weimar,  where  he  died,  May  1, 1871 .  He  published, 
Ueber  Predigerseminarien  (  Heidelberg,  1835  ),  which 
effected  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  at 


Heidelberg :  —  Conspectus  Introdtntiimis  in  TheaUtgiam 
HomUeticam  (ibid.  1836).  Besides  a  great  many  ser- 
mons, which  he  published  from  time  to  time,  he  edited 
the  Zeitschrifl  fiir  deutsch-protestantische  Kirch  en-  I'er- 
fassung.    See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  284  sq.    (B.  I'.) 

Dittrich.  JosErii,  bishop  of  Corycus  and  apostoli- 
cal vicar  of  Saxony,  was  born  at  Marscben,  in  Bohemia, 
April  25,  1794.  He  received  holy  orders  at  Leitennitz 
in  1818;  in  1824  went  to  Leipsic  as  director  of  the  Cath- 
olic schools  there;  three  years  later  took  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Dresden ;  in  1831  was  appointed  court-preach- 
er; in  1845  was  made  cathedral  dean  of  Hudisain  or 
Bautzen,  and  in  1846  apostolical  vicar  of  Saxony.  The 
same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see,  and  died 
Oct.  5, 1853.  See  Forwcrk,  Geschichte  der  Katholischen 
llojlnrche  zu  Dresden  (Dresden,  1851) ;  Hefele,  in  Wet- 
zer u.  Welte's  Kit  chen-  Lexihon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Diucholl  (DioholL  Duohoil,  etc.),  the  name  of 
several  Irish  saints:  (I)  Sou  of  Neman,  commemorated 
Dec  25.  (2)  Of  Cluain-braein  (near  Louth),  commem- 
orated May  1.  (8)  Derg,  son  of  Nessan,  of  luisfaith- 
lenu  (now  Ireland's  Eye,  off  Ilowth,  County  Dublin), 
in  the  6th  or  7th  century;  commemorated  March  15. 

Diuma  (or  Dwina),  first  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
was  a  Scot  (or  Irishman),  cousecratcd  A.D.  655,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Dius.  (1)  The  thirty -first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  190,  succeeding  Narcissus,  and  followed  by  Ger- 
manus.  (2)  A  monk  of  Antioch,  cir.  A.D.  413;  com- 
memorated July  19.  (3)  Saint,  of  Ctesarea,  commem- 
orated July  12.  (4)  Martyr  under  Maximums  at 
Alexandria,  with  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Faustua 
the  Presbyter,  and  Ammonius;  commemorated  Nov.  26. 

Diua  Fidiua  (Medi-fdi),  a  god  of  the  Sabine*, 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  regarded  as  the  god  of  in- 
tegrity or  good  faith ;  hence  he  was  frequently  sworn 
by.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  was 
often  confounded  with  Hercules. 

Di  vitianuH .  bishop  of  Soissons  about  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  St.  Sinicius,  and  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  on 
Oct.  5. 

Divol6  (or  Divoley),  Pierre,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Auxerre  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  ;  became  doctor  in  theology  at  Paris;  entered 
the  order  of  the  preaching  brothers,  among  whom  he 
achieved  great  distinction ;  and  died  in  1568,  leaving, 
for  posthumous  publication.  Instructions  et  Sermons  pour 
tous  Us  Jours  de  Carious,  etc  (l'aris,  1576) :— Deux  Ser- 
mons de  la  Sainte  Alesse  et  Ceremonies  cTlctlle  (ibid. 
1581).    See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginhale,  a.  v. 

Dixon,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Connection,  was  born  at  Donington 
Castle,  Leicestershire,  Oct.  28,  1788.  He  became  an 
earnest  Methodist  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  studied  the- 
ology four  years;  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
1812;  served  as  a  missionary  at  Gibraltar,  in  1829;  and 
discharged  with  unvarying  vigor  a  ministry  of  over 
half  a  century  in  England.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Conference  in  1841,  and  representative  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  in  1848.  Being  smitten  with  incura- 
ble blindness  in  1856,  he  became  a  supernumerary  in  1H63, 
and  died  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  (where  he  took 
up  his  residence),  Dec  28, 1 87 1 .  Dr.  Dixon  had  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  accomplished  minds  that  ever 
graced  the  British  Conference.  In  the  meridian  of  hia 
life  his  preaching  was  n  fine  example  of  the  philosoph- 
ical style;  hia  sermons  elaborated  with  care,  dealing 
with  great  principles  and  logical  sequences,  expatiating 
upon  the  harmonies  of  the  Gospel  economy,  and  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  an  imposing  mental 
attitude,  and  full  of  thought.  Later  in  life  there  was  a 
rich  and  sweet  simplicity  in  his  ministrations.  With 
Watson  and  other  lights  of  the  Conference,  he  advo- 
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catcd  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
some  of  his  speeches  on  this  subject  were  high  exam- 
ples of  a  burning  logic  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  most 
bitter  opponent  of  Romanism,  and  used  the  influence  of 
his  powerful  voice  and  pen  in  opposing  its  advances  as 
well  as  the  granting  of  constitutional  privileges  to  its 
adherents.  He  took  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
hatl  strong  political  views  (he  was  a  Tory).  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Dr.  Bunting  during  the  "  War- 
ren" discussions.  His  powerful  and  sanctified  mind, 
noble  character,  frank,  genial,  sincere,  and  serene  piety, 
shining  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  deep  affliction, 
made  him  to  be  venerated  and  loved  throughout  the 
whole  Connection.  Dr.  Dixon  published  Methodism  in 
its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Present  Position  (Lond.  1843 ; 
N.  Y.  1853),  besides  a  large  number  of  sermons,  lectures, 
and  biographical  sketches,  for  which  see  Osborn,  Wes- 
leyan  Bibliography,  s.  v.  His  own  life  has  been  written 
by  his  son,  Rev.  R.  W.  Dixon  (Lond.  1874). 

Dixon,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Koman  Catholic  primate 
of  Ireland,  was  for  some  years  a  professor  in  Maynooth 
College,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh, where  he  died,  April  29,  1866.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  highly  respected  by  Prot- 
estants of  all  denominations.  Sec  Appletoris  Annual 
Cychp.  1866,  p,  692. 

Dlugosz  (  Lat,  Longinus ),  John,  the  historian  of 
Poland,  was  born  at  Brzesnica  in  1415,  studied  at  Nouy- 
Korczyn  and  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  was  desig- 
nated for  the  archbishopric  of  Lemberg,  but  died  May 
29,  1810,  before  consecration  to  the  high  office.  He 
wrote,  //.'.,•  -cms  Polonite  Libri  XI 1 1  ab  Antiquissimis 
Temporibut  Usque  ad  A  rmum  1480 : — Episcopatus  Smo- 
gorzociensis  et  Pizzinensit,  quae  Rum  Wratislariensis, 
Ecdesiarum  Historia  et  Acta  (ed.  Lipf,  Breslau,  1847) : 
—  Vita  Episcoporum  Posnaniensium  (Brunsberg,  1604). 
A  new  edition  of  Dlugosz's  works  was  published  by 
Przezdziecki  (Cracow,  1863).  See  Stcmmer,  in  Wetter 
u.  Wclte's  Kirchen-Letikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Doak,  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Tenn., 
July  13,  1815.  He  graduated  from  Washington  Col- 
lege, Tenn.,  in  1833,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1835 ;  was  ordained  by  the  Holston  Pres- 
bytery in  1839;  in  1841  became  professor  in  Washing- 
ton College;  and  in  1H56  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  East  Tennessee  University.    His  health  declined  in 


he  died,  May  26,  1866. 
nac^  1867,  p.  429. 

Doak,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  about  1750,  of  Irish  extraction.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1775;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  Oct.  31, 
1777;  in  1785  established  Martin  Academy  (which  in 
1795  became  Washington  College),  and  continued  to  act 
as  its  president  until  1818.  He  died  Dec  12,  1830. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  oftheAmer.  Pulpit,  Hi, 394. 

Doban,  a  Scottish  saint,  commemorated  April  12, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  St.  Boniface  s  companions  in 
Germany,  and  eventually  bishop  of  Treves,  cir.  A.D.  751. 

Dobbins,  Robkkt,  a  Methodist  Protestant  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  20, 1768.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  early  began  evangelistic  labors 
among  bis  neighbors,  especially  the  poor.  His  early 
ministerial  service  was  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1829  he  seceded  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  in  1830  entered  its  itinerancy.  The  circuits  which 
he  served  were  Port  William,  Highland,  Washington, 
Kchoboth  (now  Lynchburg),  Xenia,  and  Springfield,  all 
iu  Ohio.  He  died  Jan.  13, 1860.  Mr.  Dobbins  was  en- 
dued with  a  vigorous  mind  and  constitution.  His 
meek,  earnest  spirit  commanded  great  respect.  He 
his  county  (Greene)  for  two  years  in 


the  Ohio  Legislature.  See  Bassett,  Hist,  of  the  M.  P. 
Church,  p.  338;  Caddy,  L{fe  and  Times  of  Robert  Dob- 
bins (Cincinnati,  1868). 

Dobbs,  C.  E.  Wn  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  1840.  He  learned 
the  printers  trade,  and  became  editorially  connected 
with  the  press  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  In  1859 
he  united  with  the  church  at  Greensbo  rough,  N.  C, 
and  the  year  following  entered  the  theological  seminary 
at  Greenville,  S.  C.  (siuoe  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.). 
Having  completed  bis  studies,  he  preached  for  a  few 
years  in  the  Court  Street  and  Fourth  Street  churches  in 
Portsmouth.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  for 
several  years  preached  for  churches  in  Madison  County ; 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bowling  Green,  remain- 
ing there  six  years,  and  then  went  to  Dayton.  His 
last  settlement  was  in  Madison,  Ind.  For  a  considera- 
ble time  he  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  or  the  General  Association  of  Kentucky. 
He  died  July,  1884.  Dr.  Dobbs  wrote  much  for  the 
periodical  press,  and  published  one  or  two  small  books. 
See  Cathcart,  Rapt.  Encyclop.  p.  838.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dobda  (or  Dubhda),  an  Irish  saint,  commemo- 
rated April  15,  Heems  to  have  been  bishop  of  Chicm-see, 
in  Upper  Bavaria,  cir.  A.D.  748,  and  assistant  of  St. 
Virgilius  as  bishop  of  Salzburg,  cir.  A.D.  756. 

Dobie,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
censed in  North umberland;  received  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Kelso ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Mid-Calder  in  Jan- 
uary, and  ordained  July  27, 1773 ;  transferred  to  Linlith- 
gow, May  31,  1792;  and  died  November  10,  1826,  aged 
eighty  years.  He  published  a  Sermon  Preached  after 
the  Death  of  Lord  President  lilair  and  Viscount  A/W- 
rUU  (Edinburgh,  1811  —An  Account  of  the  Parish, 
See  Easti  Ecdes.  Scoticana,  i,  162, 176. 

Dobrila,  Geor«,  a  Greek  prelate,  was  born  April 
16,  1812,  at  Antignano,  in  Istria.  In  1837  he  received 
holy  orders;  in  1842  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at 
Vienna;  shortly  afterwards  was  called  as  chaplain  and 
catechist  to  Trieste,  where  in  1849  he  was  appointed 
rector  and  professor  at  the  Episcopal  seminary.  In 
1854  he  was  made  dean,  in  1867  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Trieste  and  Capo  d'Utria,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1882. 
(B.  P.) 

Doc  (Lat.  Docaus\  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  near 
Paris,  also  doctor  of  theology  and  canonical  law.  as  well 
as  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  grand-prior  of  Saint-Denis,  and  in  1557  was 
placed  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Laon.  He  died  in  1560, 
leaving  De  .Elena  Eilii  Dei  Generatione  (Paris,  1554) : 
—Homilia  per  Annum  (Antwerp,  1640).  See  Hoefer, 
AW.  Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Docampo,  Gossalvo,  a  Spanish  prelate  and  na- 
tive of  Madrid,  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Italy  and  was 
the  favorite  of  Clement  Yin ;  became  canon  of  Seville, 
archdeacon  of  Niebla,  bishop  of  Cadis,  and  finally  arch- 
bishop of  Lima,  Peru,  in  1623.  He  died  in  1626,  leaving 
Del  (iorierno  del  Peru  I — Una  Carlo  Pastoral  a  Todat 
los  Curat  de  Almas  de  su  Anobispado.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour.  Biog.  Gent  rale,  a.  v. 

Doctor.  We  here  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  such 
additional  epithets  as  were  given  to  some  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages,  although  some  of  them  were  not  public 
teachers: 


Doctor  ab»tractionum,  aeutus  et  iUuminatina\mus,\o 
els  of  Marronl  (Marojus),  who  died  in  13*3 ; 

acuti*simuA,  to  Francis  d'Albescola  della  T 
wards  pope  Sixtns  IV),  died  in  1484: 

aeutus,  to  Gabriel  Vasquez,  a  Jesnit,  died  in  1604 I 

admirabttis  (mirabilu),  to  Roger  Bacon,  died  in  1294; 

amcrnus,  to  Robert  of  Cownton,  died  about  1340 ; 

angelicwt,  communis,  also  eherubieus,  to  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, died  in  in*  | 

authettiims,  to  Gregorius  de  Rimini,  died  in  1368: 

authoratus,  eopunms,  fundatisrtmu*  et  solidus,  to  Rich- 
ard  of  Middlctou,  died  about  1300 ; 
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Doctor  beat  u  a  et  /undatissimus,  to  Jl^idius  de  Colonnn, 
died  iu  1316; 
bonus,  to  Walther  Brinkeli,  died  about  1310 ; 
eherubicus,  see  angelieu* ; 

ekristianissimus,  to  Johannes  Gersonu«,  died  in  1429 ; 
ekristianu*.  to  Nicolaus  of  Cum,  died  in  1404; 
elarun,  to  Lout*  de  Montesinos,  died  in  1021 ; 
clarut  et  subtihs,  to  Dionysius  the  Younger,  of  the  14th 
century ; 

colUetisus,  to  Landulf  Caracclole,  died  in  1361 ; 
ceiumna,  to  William  of  Chmmpeaux,  died  in  1121 ; 
communis,  see  angelietu; 
contradu-twnu m,  to  John  Weasel,  died  in  1499; 
cvnspteuus  et  planus,  to  Walther  Burleigh,  died  after 
1337; 

eopiosus,  see  anthorattts  ; 

dieinus,  ecstaticus,  to  John  of  Rnysbroeck,  died  in  1381 ; 
doetorunv,  to  Anselm  of  Laon,  died  in  1117 ; 
duleifiuu*,  to  Anton  Andrea*,  died  about  1390; 
eestatieu*,  to  Dlonyslus  de  Leewie  of  Rickel,  died  in 
1471; 

test  if  i       see  divinus; 

elegans  et/aeundus,  to  Peter  Aureoli,  died  in  1822; 
eminent,  to  St.  John  of  Mm  ha,  died  in  1213 ; 
evangelic**,  to  John  WyclifTe,  died  In  1384  j 
exeelUntissimus,  to  Anton  Corsettl,  died  in  1503 ; 
tzimins,  to  John  Tisserius.died  about  1504;  and  Fran- 
cis Snares,  died  iu  1017 ; 
faeundus,  see  eUgans; 

famosissitnus,  to  Feler  Albert  I,  died  about  1420; 
famocus,  to  Bertrand  de  In  Tour,  died  in  1334; 
/umlamentalis,  tibtilis  tt  perepieaeissimus,  to  John  Fa- 
ber  of  Bordeaux,  died  about  1360; 


to  William  Vera*  (de  Waria),  died  about  1270 ; 
to  Alexander  Alamannlcus  of  the  15th  ceu- 


see  abslraetionum ; 
rmond  Lullus,  died  in  1315; 


to  Raymond  I.nllus, died  In  1315; 
raM/ mis,  to  John  Tanler,  died  in  13«1 ; 
Francla  Plcenus  (de  Marchla)  of  the  14th 

ustratus,  to  Adam  of  Morteco,  died  about 

1308  * 

inclyuis,  to  William  Mackelfleld,  died  about  1300; 
ingmiosissimus,  to  Andrew  of  Neufchateau,  died  about 

WO: 

ineineibilis,  to  Petrus  Thomas  of  the  14th  centnry ; 
intineibiiim  et  singularis,  to  William  Ocean,  died  about 
1347; 

irre/ragabilis,  funs  vita,  monareha  theologorum,  to  Al- 
exander Hales,  died  in  1243 ; 

magnus,  universalis,  to  Alanns  of  Ryssel.  died  in  1202  ; 

ma'rianus,  to  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  died  iu  1109;  and 
John  Duns  Scotus,  died  In  1308; 

vullMuus,  to  St  Bernard,  died  in  1158; 

■KtNl una  alter,  to  ^Elred,  died  in  1160 ; 

mirabilis,  see  admirabilis ; 

mirabilis,  to  Anton  Perex,  the  Jesuit,  died  in  1 049 ; 

mortlis,  to  Gerhard  Budo  (Odonis),  died  iu  1849 ; 

notabiiis,  to  Peter  of  Ryssel ; 

ordijuuisssimus,  or  ornatisrimus,  to  John  de  Barsolis, 

died  about  1347 : 
ornaUssimus et  suJUHens,  to  Peter  de  Aquila,  died  about 

1344: 

panjleu*  et  proJUuus  (profltabMs),  to  Nicholas  Bonc- 

tns,  died  in  1800; 
per*picaci**imus,  see  fundamentals ; 
perspieuu*,  see  con*ptcuus ; 
planus,  eve  ronsjncu  us ; 

planus  et  utili*,  to  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  died  In  1341 ; 
prasctarus,  to  Peter  of  Kaiserslautern,  died  about  1830 ; 
pratstantissimus,  to  Thomas  Nettcr  of  Waldeu,  died  in 
1431; 

proju-uu*  and  profitabilis,  see  pari  Hem ; 
profundus,  to  Thomas  of  Bradwardln,  died  in  1349 1 
profundissimus,  to  Paul  of  Venice,  died  in  1428;  Ga- 
briel Biel,  died  iu  1405 ;  and  John  Alfoua  Curiel,  died 
ill  160V  ; 

refulgidus,  to  Peter  Philargl  (afterwards  pope  Alexan- 
der V).  died  in  1410 ; 

resolutissimus,  to  William  Durandua  de  a  Pourcain, 
died  in  1882; 

resolutus,  prineepe  Averroistarum,  to  John  Baco,  died 
in  1340; 

scholasticus,  to  Peter  Abelard,  died  in  1142;  Gilbert 
de  la  Pore>,  died  in  1154;  Petrus  Lombardus,  died 
in  1104;  Peter  of  Polctlers,  died  in  1905;  and  Hugo 
de  Castro  Novo,  who  died  after  1322 ; 

scrap  hie-us,  to  Bonavetitura,  died  in  1274;  sometime*, 
also,  attributed  to  St.  Francis  of  Aaalsl,  who  died  In 
Iflf; 

singularis,  see  invincibUis : 

sUemnU.  to  Henry  Goethala  of  Ghent,  died  in  1293 ; 
tolidus,  see  author  at  u»  , 

speculativus,  to  Jacobus  of  Vlterbo,  died  in  1306 : 
sublimit,  see  illuminatui  • 

sublimit,  to  Francis  de  Bachone.  died  in  1372;  and 
John  of  Courte-Cntase.  who  died  abont  1485; 
to  John  Duna  Scotus,  died  in  1308 ; 


century; 


Doctor  subtili*,  see  elarus  and  fundamentalis ; 

subtilissimus,  to  Peler  of  Manta.-i  of  the  14th  century ; 
suecinetus,  to  Francis  of  Arcoli,  who  died  about  1340; 
tuflciens,  see  omatissiinus ; 

summus  doctorum,  to  Peter  of  Bclle-Perche,  who  died 
in  1308; 

universale,  to  Albertus  Magnus,  who  died  in  12S0 1 
universalis,  see  magnus ; 
utit",  see  planus ; 

venerandus,  to  Walfried  de  Fontibua,  who  died  after 
124a 

See  Strebcr,  in  Wetxer  u.  Weltc's  Kirchen- Uxikon, 
a.  v.  (RP.) 

Doctor  audientium  (teacher  of  the  hearers),  the 
instructor  of  the  audientes  (q.  v.),  or  lowest  order  of 
catechumens  in  the  earl}-  Church.  They  were  simply 
catechista. 

Doctors,  Christ  in  Conference  with.  The  subject 
is  represented  in  a  fresco  of  the  first  cubiculum  of  the 
Callixtine  catacomb.  Our  Lord  is  on  a  lofty  seat  in  the 
midst,  with  hand  upraised  in  the  act  of  speaking;  the 
doctors  on  his  right  and  left,  with  some  expression 
of  wonder  on  their  countenances.  The  only  sarcopha- 
gus besides  that  of  Junius  Bassus,  which  indisputably 
contains  this  subject,  is  said  by  Martigny  to  be  in  San 
Ambrogio,  at  Milan.  In  this  representation  Christ  is 
placed  in  a  stall  or  edicule  above  the  surrounding  figures, 
which  are  seated,  while  two  palms  stand  by  him,  one  on 
either  aid*.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  book  or  scroll,  which 
is  partly  unrolled,  while  the  doctors  have  closed  theirs. 
In  Allegrauza,  tav.  i,  a  mosaic  from  San  Aquilino  of 
Milan  represents  the  Lord's  elevated  seat  on  a  rock,  with 
the  divine  lamb  below,  referring  to  Rev.  v, "  able  to  open 
the  book."  On  his  right  and  left  are  Joseph  and  Mary 
in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  Perret  gives  a  copy  of  a 
very  skilful  painting  from  the  catacombs,  which  places 
two  doctors  on  the  Lord's  right  hand,  who  are  express- 
ing attention  and  wonder,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  on  the 
other,  with  looka  of  patient  waiting  for  him.  The  fine 
diptych  of  the  5th  century  at  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
and  that  of  Murano,  also  represent  our  Lord  sitting,  with 
the  doctors  standing  before  him.  His  appearance  here 
j  is  more  mature  than  the  Gospels  warrant.    Below  his 


Diptych  of  Murano. 


feet  is  a  figure,  supposed  to  represent  Uranus,  or  the  fir* 
mament  of  the  heavens  (Psa.  xviii,  9).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Antiq.i.  v. 

Doctrina  AnrMti.   See  Aiumu  Doctrima. 

Doctrina  DrouiotM  Apostolorum.  See  Teach- 

ING  OP  THK  TWKI.VK  APOSTI.KS. 

Doctrinaires  is  the  common  name  of  two  religious 
associations,  which  originated,  independently  of  each 
other,  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy  the  movement  be- 
gan under  pope  Pius  IV,  and  the  association  was  estab- 
lished by  Marcus  de  Sedis-Cusani,  who  associated  with 
himself  some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
people,  more  especially  the  children,  in  the 
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Priest  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  Italy. 


Pope  Gregory  XIII  ap- 
proved of  this  society, 
called  Padri  della  Dot- 
trina  Chri$tiana.  In 
France  ihe  association  of 
the  Fires  de  la  Doctrine 
Chritietme  was  founded 
by  Ctesar  de  Bus,  priest 
and  canon  of  Cavaillon, 
in  1592,  and  was  con- 
firmed bv  pope  Clement 
VUL  See  Helyot,  llis- 
toire  des  Ordres  Monas- 
tiques  (Paris,  1714-19), 
ir,  232  -  252;  Herzog, 
Real  -  Encyklop.  s.  v. ; 
Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
a.  v.   (&  P.) 

Docus.   Sec  Cadoc. 

Dod,  Albert  Bald- 
win, D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom 
at  Mendhnm,  N.  J.,  March  24,  1806.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1822 ;  spent  about  four  years 
teaching  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  spring  of  1828  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York;  and  in  1830  appointed  to  the  mathematical 
professorship  in  the  college  of  Princeton,  where  he  la- 
bored till  his  death,  Nor.  20, 1845.  Professor  Dod  pub- 
lished several  articles  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  one  of 
which,  on  "Transcendentalism,"  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  great  ability  as  a  writer  and  debater,  and 
was  very  popular  as  a  professor  among  his  pupils.  His 
sermons  dealt  with  principles  and  strove  to  convince 
the  understanding  and  rule  the  convictions.  Sec  Index 
to  Princeton  Rev.  1825-1868. 

Dod,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Shot- 
ledge,  Cheshire,  in  1547 ;  was  bred  in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge;  by  nature  a  witty,  by  industry  a  learned, 
by  grace  a  godly,  divine;  successively  minister  of  Han- 
well,  iu  Oxford,  Fenny  Compton,  in  Warwick,  Canons 
Ahhby  and  Fawsley,  in  Northamptonshire,  though  for  a 
time  silenced  in  each  of  them,  and  died,  after  a  holy 
life  in  troublesome  times,  in  1645.  When  his  mouth  was 
shut  by  the  authorities  he  instructed  as  much  as  before 
by  his  holy  demeanor  and  pious  discourse.  His  chief 
production  was  an  ErjMsiiion  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
(Lond.  1606),  whence  he  is  often  stvled  the  Decalogist. 
Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  278; 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  a.  v. 

Dod,  William  Armstrong,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  appears  in  the  ministry  in  1859, 
residing  at  that  time  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  place.  This  office  he 
held  until  1866,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  Princeton 
until  his  death,  Dec.  3,  1872,  aged  fifty-six  years.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1874, p.  138. 

Dodd,  Charles  (or  Richard  Tootle},  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  resided  at  Harrington,  in  Worces- 
tershire, England,  and  died  there  about  1745.  1 1  is  most 
celebrated  work  is  a  Church  History  of  England  (Brus- 
sels, 1737-42, 3  vols.  foL),  several  editions  of  which  have 
appeared.  See  Chalmers,  Buy.  IHct.  a.  v. ;  Allibone, 
/')•-.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Dodge,  Or i  in.  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1808.  He  was  baptized  by 
Bishop  Griswold,  and  received  his  early  religious  train- 
ing in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1815  he 
removed  to  central  New  York,  attending  school  and 
working  on  a  farm.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-six  he  taught  school ;  for  three  rears  was  in 
a  public  position  in  West  Troy,  and  then  for  several 


in  1831,  he  was  licensed  in  1888,  and  ordained  at  Sand 
Lake,  in  Mar,  1834,  remaining  there  three  years.  His 
other  pastorates  were  Maysrille,  nine  years,  Weal  Troy, 
two  years,  and  Ballston,  two  rears.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  secretary  for  missions  for  the  New  York 
Baptist  Conrention,  and,  about  a  year  after,  agent  for 
collecting  funds  for  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  iu  which  position,  through  a  long  term,  he  ex- 
hibited rare  executive  abilities.  For  five  years  he  «  as 
laid  aside  from  his  labors  by  paralysis,  and  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mav 
17,1884.  SxcCathc*n,Bapt.Encyclop.^S40.  (J.C.S.") 

Dodge,  William  Earl,  an  eminent  philan- 
thropic elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  4, 1805.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  1818  and  entered  a  dry -goods  store  as  an  errand  boy 
and  clerk,  and,  after  remaining  nine  years,  set  up  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  the  same  line;  but  in  1888  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Anson  G.  Pbclps, 
and  continued  in  the  same  business  until  his  death,  Feb. 
9,  1883.  Mr.  Dodge  was  supposed  to  hare  left  a  fort- 
une of  upwards  of  fire  million  dollars.  He  was  either  a 
president  or  director  of  many  companies  and  societies. 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  on  the  famoua  Indian 
Commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  of  the  Peace  Commission  of  1861,  and  of  the 
Loyal  League  Commission,  delegate  to  the  World's 
Christian  Alliance,  and  president  for  three  terms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  Republican  Union  because  of  its  deriring  part 
of  its  rerenue  from  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  of  a  railroad 
company  because  of  its  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  Few 
hare  done  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  Mr. 
Dodge.  He  waa  actively  engaged  in  every  benevolent 
enterprise,  and  gare  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  benevolent  objects.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Dodo.  (1)  Abbot  of  St.  Genulfus  in  Bourges,  died 
cir.  A.D.  850.  (2)  Called  also  Odo,  abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
tial at  Limousin,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
(8)  The  twenty-first  bishop  of  Toul,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century. 

Dodolinus  (called  also  Dolinus,  Laudolmut,  and 
eren  Boholinus),  a  French  saint,  bishop  of  Yienne  about 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  is  commemorated  on 
April  1. 

Dodwell,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Shottesbrook,  in  Berkshire,  June  17,  1709, 
waa  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  be 
took  hia  master's  degree  in  1782.  He  was  rector  of 
Shottesbrook  and  ricar  of  Huckleberry  and  of  White- 
Walt  ham  ;  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bcrka  by  Bishop  Thomas.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1785. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  publications:  7Vo  Ser- 
mons on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment : —  Visitation 
Sermon  on  the  Desirableness  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Ox- 
ford, 1744): — Two  Sermons  on  Rational  Faith  (ibid. 
1745)  -.—Dissertation  on  Jejihthah's  Vow  (London,  1745) : 
—Sermon  on  St.  Paul's  Wish  (Oxford,  1752),  and  many 
other  single  sermons.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  r."; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit.  ami  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Dogfan,  a  Welsh  saint,  slain  in  the  6th  century  by 
the  pagan  Saxons,  is  commemorated  July  13. 

Doggett,  DArtD  Seth,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bora  in  Lancaster 
County,  Ya.,  June  26,  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Unireraity  of  Yirginia,  and  intended  to  follow  the  legal 
profession,  but  after  bis  conversion  gare  it  up  for  the 
ministry ;  on  leaving  college  taught  school  a  year  in 
Orange  County,  Vn..  and  in  1829  entered  the  Yirginia 
Conference.  That  rear  he  waa  sent  to  Roanoke  Circuit, 
N.  C. ;  in  1830  to  Mattamuskeet  Circuit,  in  the  same 
state;  in  1831  to  Petersburg,  Ya.;  in  1832  to  Lynch- 
burg; in  1834  to  Trinity  Station,  Richmond;  in  18S5 
to  Petersburg;  in  1836  to  Norfolk;  in  1838  to  Lynch- 
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burg;  in  1839  to  Charlotteville,  acting  meanwhile  as 
chaplain  to  the  University  of  Virginia;  ami  in  1840  was 
chaplain  to  Kanilolph-Macon  College,  and  pastor  of  the 
town  in  which  the  college  was  then  located.  From 
1841  to  1840  he  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  the  same  institution.  In  1847  he  was 
again  sent  to  Lynchburg;  in  1849  to  Washington 
Street  Station,  Petersburg;  in  1851  to  Richmond;  in 
1853  to  Granby  Street  Station,  Norfolk ;  in  1855  edited 
the  Reriete;  in  1850  went  to  Washington,  1).  C;  in 
1858  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Richmond  District ;  in 
1862  served  Broad  Street  Station,  and  in  1864  Centena- 
ry Church.  In  1865  he  was  associate  editor  with  Rev. 
John  E.  Edwards,  D.D.,  of  the  Ej>i*ct>pal  Methodist,  in 
Richmond  ;  and  in  April,  1867,  was  elected  to  the  Epis- 
oopacy.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the  same  city,  and 
executed  the  duties  of  his  high  otBce  with  great  real, 
devoteduess,  and  success  until  his  death,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
It  is  thought  he  hastened  his  decease  by  overtaxing 
himself  responding  to  extra  calls  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
See  The  Quarterly  Renew  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
Jan.  1881,  p.  109 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Dogura  (or  Jumboo)  Vkosio.n  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  mountainous  or  northern 
districts  of  Lahore,  and  east  of  the  river  Chenab  and  of 
Cashmere.  A  version  of  the  New.  Test,  in  Dogura  was 
undertaken  in  Scramporc  in  1814,  and  left  the  press  in 
18-26.    (B.  P.) 

Dohm.  Johan*  At.wcnT  BEitxitARn,  a  distin- 
guished Orientalist  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1805  at 
Scheuerfeld,  near  Coburg.  He  studied  theology  at 
Halle  and  Leipsic,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
exclusively  to  the  languages  of  the  East.  In  1826  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University 
of  Kharkov,  in  Russia.  Six  years  later  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Asiatic  history  and  geography  in  the 
Oriental  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  resigned 
in  1843  to  become  senior  librarian  of  the  imperial  pub- 
lic library.  He  died  in  1881.  He  published  in  1846 
lifts  Asiatische  Museum  der  Kaiserlicher  Atademie  der 
Witsenschaften,  and  in  1852  Catalogue  de*  Manuscrits 
et  Xgiographes  Orientaux.  His  last  undertaking  was 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  migration  of  the  ancient 
Huns  in  TabcrisUn.    (11.  P.) 

Dolben,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and 
archbishop  of  York,  born  at  Stanwick,  in  Northampton- 
shire, March  20,  1625,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  being  admitted  a  king's  scholar  in  1636,  and  in 
1640  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  or- 
dained about  1652;  in  1660  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Newington-cum-Brilwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  in  1662  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  London,  and  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  but  resigned  both  in  a  short  time  to 
take  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  1666  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Rochester,  and  allowed  to  hold  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  in  commendam;  translated  to 
the  see  of  York  in  1683,  and  became  an  ecclesiastical 
governor  of  that  place.  He  died  April  II,  1686.  See 
Chalmers,  Jiiog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  A  v. 

Dolben.  Sir  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  made  prebendary  of  Durham,  April  2, 1718. 
He  published  a  sermon,  Concio  ad  Clerum,  on  Heb.  xii, 
1  (1726).  Sec  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Au- 
thors, A  V. 

Dolcino.  leader  of  the  Apostolici  (q.  v.),  was  born 
in  the  diocese  of  Novara.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest, 
joined  the  Apostolici  in  1291,  and  became  their  leader 
in  1300,  after  the  death  of  Segarelle.  On  behalf  of  his 
sect  he  wrote  three  works,  of  which  the  third  is  entire- 
ly lost,  but  of  the  tirst  two  there  are  some  extracts  in 
the  A  ddit amentum  ad  f/istorutm  Dulcini.  The  first  was 
written  in  1300,  at  Dalmatia,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
scattered  members  of  the  sect  as  well  as  to  all  Chris- 
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tianA  He  distinguishes  four  stages,  status,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  life  on  earth.  The  first  begins 
with  the  patriarchs,  the  second  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  third  with  pope  Silvester  and  the  emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  fourth  with  Segarelle 
and  himself.  Each  stage  was  good  in  itself,  but  de- 
generation called  forth  a  new  one,  for  the  belter.  The 
fourth  stage  was  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Dob 
cino  also  made  some  predictionA  which  proved  a  failure, 
yet  in  spite  of  this  the  people  did  not  lose  confidence  iu 
him.  There  are,  indeed,  in  his  works  both  true  relig- 
ious enthusiasm  and  a  sharp  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Church ;  but  both  are  blurred  by  the  whims  of  a 
sensuous  and  ill-regulated  imagination.  Dante  .  In- 
frrno,  xxviii,  55  sq.)  puts  him  on  the  same  level  with 
Mohammed.  Sec  Historia  Dulcini  and  Additamentum, 
in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  ix,  425  sq. ;  Mosheim, 
(ieschichte  des  A postelordens,  in  his  Ketzergeschichte 
(  Helmstiidt,  1748 ),  p.  193  sq.;  Schlosser,  Abalard  und 
Dulcin  (Gotha,  1807);  Baggiolini,  Ifotcino  e  i  Patareni 
(Novara,  1838) ;  Krone,  Fra  Dolcino  und  die  Patarener 
(Leipsic,  IK44);  Dtillinger,  Der  WeissagungsgUtube  und 
das  J'rophetenthum  in  der  ch  rift  lichen  Zeit,  in  Riehl'g 
llistor.  Taschenbuch,  1871;  Schmidt,  in  Plitt-Herzog, 
Real-Kncykltyp.  a  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Kncydui>e\lie  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dolera,  Cusmkxte,  a  Genoese  prelate  and  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Moneglia  in  1501.  He  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  became  general  of  his  order.  Iu  1557  Paul 
IV  made  him  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  Sainte-Marie 
de  A  ra  Cvrli,  and  bishop  of  Foligno.  He  died  at  Rome, 
Jan.  6, 156H,  leaving,  Competulium  Catholicarum  Institu- 
tionum  (Rome.  1562): — De  Syntbola  Apostolorum: — 
De  Sacramentis : — De  Praceptis  Dicinis : — De  Peccatis 
et  Eorum  Different  iis : — De  Consiliis  Ec angel icis : — De 
Cceiibatu  Sacerdotum: — De  tEcnmenico  Coneilio,  etc, 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Mog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Dolichianus  (or  Dulichianus),  twenty-ninth 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d 
century. 

Dolitun,  a  convenient  generic  term  for  the  various 
representations  of  casks  and  large  vessels  which  occur 
frequently  in  early  Christian  art,  and  have  symbolic 
meaning  very  generally  attributed  to  them.  As  they 
are  usually  found  on  tombs,  they  are  taken  as  empty, 
representing  the  body  when  the  soul  has  fled  from  iu 
The  close  juncture  of  the  staves  in  some  of  the 
has  been  thought  to  indicate  Christian  unity. 


Casks.   (From  the  Catacombs.) 


DoUendorp,  Johahi*  (or  Hkixrich  von),  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  a  professed  monk  of  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  of  Cologne  and  doctor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  He  taught  in  that  capital  in  1339,  be- 
came provincial  of  his  order  for  Germany  in  1351,  and 
gained  great  reputation  both  as  a  theologian  and  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  at  Cologne  in  1375,  leaving,  Super 
Sentetitias:—Sermones  de  Tempore : —Sermones  de  Satu:- 
lis,  etc    Sec  Hoefer,  A "ouv.  Diog.  Genii  ale,  a  v. 

DoUer,  Johasj*  Lorekz,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  3,  1750,  at  Bretten.  In 
1768  he  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  Mayence,  and  in 
1772  was  appointed  professor  at  Heidelberg.    In  1779 
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be  resigned  on  account  of  feeble  health,  and  died  Jan. 
30,  1820.    He  publiahed,  Zeugnisse  alter  Jukrhunderte 


(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1816)  :— Luther's  Katholischts 
Monument  (ibid.  1817).  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  The- 
ohgen  Deutschlands,  i,  839  aq. ;  Winer,  J/andbuch  der 
Theol.  L0.  i,  405, 465.    (B.  P.) 

Dolphin,  in  Christian  A  rt.  The  dolphin  has  been 
used  from  an  early  date  in  several  senses,  representing 
either  the  Lord  himself,  the  individual  Christian,  or 
abstract  qualities,  such  as  those  of  swiftness,  brilliancy, 
conjugal  affection,  etc. 


The  Dolphin  as  an 


Dolz  (Lau  Dolscius),  Paul,  a  German  theologian 
and  Gnecist,  was  bom  at  Piauen,  in  1526.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Melanchlhon,  who 
was  his  instructor,  took  him  into  his  friendship,  and 
helped  him  to  obtain  a  place  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Halle.  Dolscius  attached  himself  closely  to  the  cause 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  famous  reformer.  He  also 
studied  medicine,  and  wrote  Greek  with  facility.  The 
city  of  Halle  appointed  him  burgomaster,  and  later  in- 
spector of  the  churches,  schools,  and  salt-wells.  He 
died  there,  March  9,  1589.  His  principal  works  are, 
Con/estio  Fidei  Fxhibita  A  ugusta;  Grace  Reddita  (Basle, 
1559):-/W«i  Daridis  Gracis  Versions  Elegiacis  Red- 
diti  (ibid.  1555).   See  Hoefer,  .\'ouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dora,  a  title  of  respect  given  to  the  Benedictines 
and  canons,  being  the  abbreviation  of  dominut,  which 
was  the  Latin  for  the  mediaeval  ser  (sieur),  and  air  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was  applied  to  non-  graduate 
priests.  The  AH.  of  Cambridge  is  now  designated 
"dominus,"  but  the  A.M.,  a*  at  Oxford,  is  "dominus 
mogUter,"  and  the  D.D.  "duininus  doctor." 

Domeneo,  Michael,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  was  a  native  of  Spain.  He  joined  the  American 
mission  of  Laxarists  while  studying  for  the  priesthood, 
was  ordained  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  pastor  at  Gcrmantown,  Pa.  On  Dec.  6,  "i860, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  as  successor  to 
Dr.  O'Connor,  resigned.  On  Jan.  11,  1876,  his  diocese 
being  divided,  the  new  see  of  Allegheny  was  created,  to 
which  Domenec  was  translated.  His  health  soon  after 
failing,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after  visiting  Rome,  re- 
signed bis  see,  and  died  at  Tarragona,  Spain,  Feb.  6, 
1878,  aged  sixty-five  years.  As  a  bishop  Domenec  was 
e»t"cmed  for  his  energy,  charity,  self-devotion,  and  zeal. 
See  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  Hut.  of  the  Cuth.  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  p.  302. 

Domenichi  (or  de  Domenico),  an  Italian  prel- 
ate and  theologian,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1416.  He 
taught  logic  at  Padua,  theology  at  Bologna  and  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Torcello  in  1448.  Paul  II 
transferred  him  to  the  sec  of  Brescia,  and  Sixtus  IV 
appointed  him  governor  of  Rome.  Domenichi  died  at 
Brescia  in  1478,  leaving,  lit  Reformationibus  Romanes 
Curia  (Brescia,  1495):— De  Sanguine  Christi  (Venice, 
1557): — De  Dignitate  Episcopali  (Rome,  1757).  He 
also  published  an  edition  of  the  Moralia  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (ibid.  1475).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gins, 
rale,  s.  v. 

Domenichlno.   See  Zampieri,  Domknico. 

Domestic  ("  belonging  to  the  house  or  household  ") 
has  several  ecclesiastical  senses:  (1 )  Domestici  are  all  who 
belong  to  the  "  household  of  faith."  (2)  In  the  East,  the 
principal  dignitary  in  a  church  choir  after  the  h  chief 
singer."  There  was  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  to 
lead  the  singers  in  antiphonal  chanting.  (8)  Domesti- 
cu»  Ottiorum  ("of  the  doors"),  the  chief  doorkeeper  at 
Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 


Domingo  r»E  Jesus  Maria,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
born  at  Calatayud  (Old  Castile),  May  16,  1559. 
He  taught  first  among  the  Carmelites  of  the  ancient 
observance,  and  afterwards  took  the  habit  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites.  Being  called  to  Rome  about  1590, 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  hU  order,  and 
was  engaged  by  the  pope  in  various  important  embas- 
sies. Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  Domingo  knew  nearly 
all  living  languages.  He  died  at  Vienna,  Feb.  16, 1630, 
leaving,  Sentenze  Spirituali  (Paris,  1623) :— . A  rgummta 
Psalmorum  Ditini  (  Rome,  eod. ) :  —  A  lia  A  rgvmenta 
Psalmorum  ( ibid. ) :— Ia  Concordia  Espiritual  (Bru- 
xelles,  1626;  translated  into  French  under  the  title,  De 
la  Thiologie  Mystique):— De  la  Protection  de  la  Vierge 
(Paris,  1645): — Direcioire  pour  Bien  Mourir: — Vie  dm 
F re  re  A  lexis  de  Saint' Bernard,  PoLmais,  etc  See  Hoe- 
fer, .V  nr.  Biog.  < lent" rule,  a.  v. ;  Bonif.  M tiller.  Leben  und 
Werken  d,  JJominicus  a  Jesu  Maria  (Vienna,  1878). 

Dominic,  Saint  (surnamed  Loricatus,  from  the  iron 
coat  of  mail  which  he  constantly  wore  next  to  his  skin), 
a  famous  Italian  hermit,  who  died  at  Fonta  Vellono 
(l*mbria),OcU  14, 1060,  had  passed  through  all  the  cler- 
ical degrees  and  then  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  soli- 
ary  penance  and  extreme  austerity,  inflicting  lashes 
upon  himself  daily,  and  hourly  reciting  certain  Psalms. 

Dominic  or  Flanders,  a  theologian,  went  to  Italy 
wheti  very  young;  entered  the  order  of  the  Domini- 
cans, and  taught  theology  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1500.  He  wrote  several  books  on  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, for  which  see  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dominic  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Never*,  Aug.  4, 161  ti.  He  belonged,  to 
a  nobleman's  family,  and  in  1634  joined  the  Carmelites 
in  Paris.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  teach ;  then  went 
to  Malta  as  inquisitor,  but  came  back  to  Rome  again. 
In  1656  he  was  made  general  of  his  order,  and  pope 
Clement  X  appointed  him  qualifier  of  the  holy  office. 
He  died  at  Rome,  April  7,  1687.  leaving,  De  A  nno  Jtt- 
bUai  (Rome,  1650)  .-Bibliotheca  Theologica.  etc.  (ibid. 
1665-76, 7  vols.).  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  a.  v. 

Dominic  or  Jerusalem,  a  converted  rabbi,  was 
bom  in  1550.  He  was  made  doctor  at  Safer  in  Galilee, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  Talmud,  and  became  physi- 
cian to  the  sultan.  In  1600  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  Rome,  where  he  taught  Hebrew.  He  trans- 
lated the  New  Test,  into  Hebrew.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dominic  or  Sr.  Gkminian,  a  famous  canonist  of 
the  15th  century,  was  a  native  of  Sail  Gcminiano,  in 
Florence.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  became  in 
1407  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Modena,  took  part 
in  1409  in  the  synod  of  Pisa,  and  was  for  many  yean 
professor  at  Bologna,  where  he  died.  He  wrote,  Ct 
men! aria  Propria  Diligent issime  Castigata  in 
(edited  by  P.  Albignac,  Venice,  1504) : — Comment  a  rims 
in  Sextum  (Venice,  1558,  1579) :— Consilia  et  Responsa 
(Leyden,  1533;  Venice,  1550).  Com  p.  Schulte.  Ge- 
schichte  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des  i 
ii,  295  (Stuttgart,  1877);  Streber,  in 
Kirchen-Lerikou.  s.  V.    (B.  P.) 

Dominic  or  Sr.  Thomas,  a  Portugnese  theologian, 
was  born  at  Lisbon,  and  lived  about  the  year  1674.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dominican  order,  and  became 
sively  prior,  royal  preacher,  doctor,  and  professor  of  i 
ology.  He  wrote  Summa  Theologia  (Lisbon,  1690),  < 
tabling  a  long  statement  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  inquisition.    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a,  v. 

Dominica,  the  Lord's  day,  not  the  Sabbath.  See 

Sunday. 

Dominica,  a  matron  saint,  commemorated  Jan.  8. 

Dominica  Gaudh  (the  Lord's  day  of  joy),  a  name 
given  by  some  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  to  East- 
er Sunday.  The  Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  on 
that  day,  as  a  token  of  joy,  to  grant  a  release  to  all  pria- 
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Dominican  Mouk  of  Convers. 


Dominican.  We  add  the  following  particulars 
from  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rckaol.  a,  v. : 

"  The  role,  a  modification  of  thnt  of  St.  Austin,  was 
strict  abstinence  from  flesh ;  fasts  of  seven  mouths'  dura- 
tion, from  Holy 
Cruse  Day  to  Knst- 
er,  and  on  all  Fri- 
days; maintenance 
wholly  by  the  alms 
of  the  faithful;  the 
use  of  woollen 
clothes  only;  and 
at  first  a  mere 
white  tunic  and 
scapular, without  a 
cowl.  Id  time  this 
rigor  was  abated, 
and  they  wore  a 
white  serge  tnuic, 
a  black  cappa  or 
cloak,  and  a  hood 
for  the  head  ;  and 
their  simple,  nnn- 
dorued  chapels  be- 
came maguidcent 
churches,  rich  In 
every  oruameut  of 
architecture,  color, 
aud  earring.  From 
their  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin, 
tbey  called  them- 
selves at  first,  until 
the  pope  forbade 
It,  Brother*  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  they  always  had  a  Madonna  and  cru- 
cifix In  their  celhi.  There  was  a  general  chapter  held  an- 
nually. The  superior  was  called  master  of  the  order,  and 
the  greater  officers,  priors  and  superiors.  The  order  was 
instituted  for  preaching  at  home  and  for  missions  to  the 
heathen  ;  it  has  produced  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  cardinals.  It  used  to  take  mere  children  and 
enroll  them  before  the  conventional  acre  of  probation. 
Tbey  held  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  lu  original  sin, 
consecrated  Saturdays  to  her  honor,  and  were,  in  scholas- 
tic theology,  stout  Thomlsts.  Their  preaching-cross  re- 
mains at  Hereford,  their  refectory  at  Canterbury,  the  nave 
of  the  church  and  other  buildings  may  be  seen  at  Nor- 
wich, and  part  of  their  convent  at  Lynn,  Beverley,  and 

Gloucester.  There 
were  three  divisions 
of  the.  order  —  the 
preaching  friars, 
who  occupied  a  cou- 
veut ;  cloistered 
nuns ;  and  the  mili- 
tia of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  engaged  in  act- 
nal  war  ou  heretics ; 
they  afterwards  ad- 
mitted brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  Peni- 
tence of  St.  Domi- 
nic, who  were  ap- 
proved in  I860  by 
Innocent  VI.  Bish- 
op Pccock  snys  they 
evaded  their  rule, 
which  forbade  them 
to  touch  money,  by 
counting  with  a 
■tick.  The  early 
Dominican  church- 
es were  plain,  with- 
out Images,  carv- 
ings, or  pictures, 
and  provided  with 
only  one  bell.  The 
use  of  the  organ 
was  not  common. 
Women  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  cholr-alsles,  and 
large  high  screens  parted  off  the  friars  from  the  congre- 
gation, for  whose  use,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  win 
do 


Nun,  with  Cape. 


opened  in  these  partitions.  The  lay  brothers 
sat  apart.  Occasionally  their  churches,  as  at  Venice  aud 
Pistoia,  were  cruciform,  but  usually  terminated  iu  a 
square  end;  the  naves  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto  are  aisle* 
less,  hut  sometimes  they  had  narrow  recesses,  as  at  Ghent, 
or  lateral  chantries  for  altars :  or,  at  at  Pisa,  Sllgo,  Bre- 
con, Kilmallock,  Gloucester,  and  Roscommon,  a  single 
aisle  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congregation  at  ser- 
mons :  lateral  chape!*  were  added  at  a  later  date.  Apsl- 
(ial  choirs  occur  at  Mouza,  Milan,  Toulouse,  Antwerp, 
Oberwesel ;  and  at  Paris,  Agen,  and  Toulouse  the  church 
was  double,  consisting  simply  of  two  aisles  of  equal 
length.  At  Louvain  and  Norwich  the  nave  has  aisles  of 
the  usual  size.  The  choirs  had  no  aisles.  The  chapter- 
house  at  Tonlouse  was  apsidal,  and  had  three  aisles. 
This  order  prays  more  than  any  other  for  the  dead,  the 


friars  chanting  the  '  De  Prolan  d  is '  every  time  they  pass 
through  the  cloister." 

Dominici.  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Florence  about  1856,  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  and  became  a  famous  teacher  of  the- 
ology and  canon  law ;  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
preacher ;  went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  in  1406 ;  was 
made  bishop  of  Raguaa  in  1407,  and  cardinal  in  1408 
(which  preferments  led  to  a  violent  controversy),  and 
died  at  Huda  in  1419,  leaving  several  minor  productions, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  A*o«r.  Mog.  CintraU,  a,  v. 

Dominions  (1),  Saint,  bishop  of  Cambray,  cir.  A.D. 
640;  (2)  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great;  (3)  bishop  of  Civita  Vecchia,  A.D.  601 ;  (4) 
the  eleventh  bishop  of  Carpentras,  A.D.  640-645;  (5) 
the  fifth  bishop  of  Amiens,  A.D.  721 ;  (6)  seventh  bish- 
op of  Sion  (Sedunum),  A.D.  616. 

Dominius,  third  bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century. 

Domlnus  (or  Domnus,  in  later  Gallican  docu- 
ments), equivalent  to  "saint,"  the  same  as  the  mar  of 
the  Chaldnsan  Christians,  was  at  first  a  title  of  the  ab- 
l>ot,  afterwards  of  his  sub-officials,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  monks  generally.  It  has  been  applied  to  saints, 
bishops,  and  to  the  pope. 

Domio,  a  martyr,  was  bishop  of  Salona,  in  Dalmatia, 
aud  is  commemorated  April  11. 

Doruitianus.  (11  abbot  of  Lyons;  deposition  Julv 
1;  (2)  martyr  at  Philadelphia,  in  Arabia;  commem- 
orated Aug.  1 ;  (3)  deacon  aud  martyr  at  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia,  with  Eutyches;  commemorated  Dec.  28-,  (4) 
taint,  abbot  of  Rambach-dc-Joux,  in  the  diocese  of  Ly- 
ons, in  the  4th  or  5th  century;  commemorated  July  1; 
(5)  seventh  bishop  of  Geneva,  about  A.D.  470 ;  (6)  "sev- 
enth  bishop  of  Cologne,  A.D.  535;  (7)  twelfth  bishop 
of  Angers,  cir.  A.D.  557-568;  (8)  taint,  bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  autury.of  whom  some 
legendary  miracles  are  told,  is  commemorated  May  7; 
(9)  metropolitan  bishop  of  Ancyra,  one  of  the  Acophali, 
wrote  to  pope  Vigilius  On  the  Origenian  Omtrocerty, 
A.D.  564  (see  Migne,  lxvii,  532,  62<);  (10)  bishop  of 
Melitene  aud  metropolitan  of  Armenia,  cir.  A.D.  564,  was 
a  well-read  scholar,  and  an  eminent  saint.  He  was  a 
relative  of  the  emperor  (Maurice),  and  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  After  he  had  become  a  widower  he  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Melitene,  a  city  of  Armenia.  In  589  Mau- 
rice sent  him  to  Chosroes  II,  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
dethroned  by  his  subjects.  Domitianus  assisted  the 
defeated  monarch  with  his  counsels,  and  did  not  neg- 
lect anything  to  convert  him,  but  without  success,  so 
that  finally  he  wrote  about  him  to  pope  Gregory.  Do- 
mitianus came  back  to  Constantinople,  where  Maurice 
kept  him  near,  as  his  adviser  and  minister,  assigning 
him  even  the  guardianship  of  his  children,  but  the  prel- 
ate died  before  the  emperor,  in  602.  The  body  of  Do- 
mitianus was  transferred  to  Melitene,  and  as  Theophy- 
lact  say*,  "God  attested  his  holiness  by  various  mira- 
cles."   He  is  commemorated  Jau.  10. 

Domltilla,  a  virgin  martyr  at  Terracina,  in  Cam- 
pania, under  Domitian  and  Trajan;  con 
May  7  (or  12). 

Domitius,  (1)  martyr  in  Syria,  coo 
July  5;  (2)  martyr  in  Phrygia,  under  Julian,  commem- 
orated Aug.  7 ;  (3)  saint,  a  confessor  and  ecclesiastic 
near  Amiens,  before  the  middle  of  the  8th  century;  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a 
hermit.  His  relics  were  transferred  in  1279  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens.    He  is  commemorated  Oct.  23. 

Dommerich,  JoiiannCiikistopii,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  25, 1723.  at  Hllcke- 
burg.  He  studied  at  Halle;  for  some  time  acted  as  tu- 
tor in  the  orphanage  there ;  in  1747  was  appointed  morn- 
ing preacher  at  his  native  place,  but  in  the  following 
year  accepted  a  call  to  Hclmstiidt;  in  1749  became  rec- 
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tor  at  WolfeubUttel,  and  in  1759  professor  of  metaphys- 
ics at  Helrastadt,  where  he  died,  May  28,  1767.  He 
wrote,  ifetHtationes  Philosophical  tt  Theologies  (Lemgo, 
174A)  :—C'ommenlatio  Theologica  (Helmstiidt,  1748):— 
Dt  Fardere  liaptismali  (ibid.  1749)  .—Theologisches  Com. 
pendium  (Halle,  1759)  .-Gedanken  iber  den  Skepticisms 
(Braunschweig,  1767).  See  During,  Itie  gelehrten  The- 
ologen  iHutschUmds,  i,  841  aq.;  Jochcr,  Allgemeincs  Ge- 
khrten-Lexikvn,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Domnina  (or  Domnla).  Saint,  was  of  a  noble 
family  of  Antioch.  Having  become  a  widow,  she  pro- 
fessed Christianity  with  her  two  daughters,  Bernice 
and  Profldoce,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution 
by  Diocletian,  the  three  retired  to  Edessa.  They  were 
seized  and  ordered  to  Antioch ;  but  on  reaching  a  river 
near  Hicrapolis,  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  water,  and  were  drowned. 
Their  bodies  were  taken  from  the  river  and  brought  to 
Antioch,  where  Chryaostom  testifies  that  they  were  in 
bia  time.    They  are  commemorated  April  14. 

Domain  us,  (1)  martyr  at  Thesulouica,  under  Ga- 
lerius,  commemorated  March  30;  (2)  martyr  at  Caesa- 
rea,  with  several  others,  under  Maximin,  Nov.  5,  307 ; 
commemorated  Oct.  9;  (3)  saint,  bishop  of  Digne,  in 
Gaul,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century;  commemo- 
rated  Feb.  13;  (4)  bishop  of  Marcionopolis,  in  Moesia 
Inferior,  cir.  A.D.  860;  (5)  sometimes  called  saint,  bish- 
op of  Grenoble  at  the  Council  of  Aquileia;  (6)  saint, 
twenty-second  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century. 

Domnolua  (or  Domus),  (1)  Saint  (otherwise 
called  Andetain),  a  confessor  of  Auxerre,  is  commemo- 
rated Oct.  21 ;  (2)  saint  (otherwise  called  A  noltt,  Damp- 
nolrt,  Tim»oUw,etc.),  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  prince  of  Li- 
mosin,  where  his  body  was  originally  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Gregory,  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  but  was 
taken  outside  the  city  in  1531;  commemorated  July  I ; 

(3)  saint,  tenth  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  appointed  by  CIo- 
thaire,  A.D.  559,  and  died  Dec.  1,  581,  after  a  life  of 
great  virtue;  (4)  saint,  twenty -ninth  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century; 
noted  for  redeeming  Christian  captives;  commemo- 
rated June  16;  (5)  twelfth  bishop  of  Macon,  France, 
cir.  A.D.  732-743. 

DomuulUB,  bishop  of  Marseilles  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury 

Domnua  is  the  name  of  three  ancient  bishops  of 
Antioch:  (1)  son  of  Dcmetrianus,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269,  without  the  voice  of  the 
clergy  or  people,  and  was  installed  in  office  three  years 
later  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor.  He  held  the  ace  only 
a  few  years;  (2)  nephew  of  John  of  Antioch,  on  whose 
death  in  411  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  attained  great 
popularity.  He  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  Atha- 
nasian  controversy,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was 
finally  expelled  from  the  see,  and  retired  to  the  laura 
of  St.  Euthymius  of  Palestine,  A.D.  452 ;  (3)  a  Thracian, 
appointed  by  Justinian  in  546,  and  occupied  the  see 
fourteen  years. 

Domuiis  is  also  the  name  of  (I)  one  of  the  forty-three 
solitaries  who  lived  in  the  4th  century,  at  Kaithu,  in 
the  caverns  of  Sinni,  and  were  attacked  about  A.D.  373, 
by  the  Blcmmyes;  Domnus  died  of  his  wounds,  and  is 
commemorated  Jan.  14;  (2)  bishop  of  Apamea,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451;  (3)  bishop  of 
Klne  ( Helena)  before  A.D.  56H ;  a  man  of  great  sanctity ; 

(4)  bishop  of  Mesaana  (also  called  Ik>nus)  in  the  7th 
century;  (5)  pope.  See  Doni'h;  (6)  forty-first  bishop 
of  Avignon,  died  about  A.D.  743. 

Domo  (or  Dromo),  twenty-ninth  abbot  of  Char- 
tres,  in  the  7th  century. 

DonadeuB,  twelfth  bishop  of  Gap,  present  at  the 
synod  of  Narbonne  in  A.D.  788, 

Donald  I --it.  Donevaldus),  a  Scotch  saint, 
orated  with  his  nine  daughters,  July  15. 


Donata,  of  ScUlita,  a  martyr  at  Carthage,  with 

eleven  others,  commemorated  July  17. 

Donatianus,  (1)  Saint,  a  martyr  at  Nantes,  with 
his  brother  Rogantius,  cir.  A.D.  299;  commemorated 
May  24 ;  (2)  bishop  and  confessor  in  Africa,  under  Hun- 
nericus,  commemorated  Sept.  6;  (3)  bishop  of  Claudii 
Forum  at  the  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  313;  (4)  saint,  a 
bishop  and  confessor  of  Chalons- sur-Sa6ne,  cir.  A.D.  346, 
commemorated  Aug.  7 ;  (5)  saint,  a  bishop  of  Rheims 
(commonly  called  St, Donas),  A.M. 360-390, a  Roman  by 
birth,  commemorated  Oct.  14;  (6)  bishop  of  Telepte,  in 
Africa,  presided  at  the  council  there,  A.D.  418. 

Donatilla,  a  virgin  martyr, in  Africa,  with  Maxima 
and  Secunda,  under  Gallienus,  commemorated  July  30. 

Donate  Liigi,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born  in 
Venice,  became  biahop  of  Bergamo,  aud  died  in  1484, 
leaving,  among  other  works,  Commentaries  on  the  Mas- 
ter of  Sentences;  also  Sermons,  etc  See  Hoefer,  .Vour. 
liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Donatus.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aquilinus 
and  three  others;  commemorated  Feb.  4.  (2)  Martyr 
at  Concordia  with  Secundianus,  Romulus,  and  eighty- 
six  others ;  commemorated  Feb.  17.  (3)  Martyr  at  Car- 
thage; commemorated  March  1.  (4)  Martyr  in  Africa, 
with  Epiphaniua  the  bishop,  and  others;  commemo- 
rated April  7  (or  6).  (5)  Martyr  at  Cawarca,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  with  Polyeuctus  and  Victorius;  commemorated 
May  21.  (6)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Arctium,  in  Tus- 
cany, under  Julian;  commemorated  Aug.  7.  (7)  The 
presbyter  and  anchorite  in  a  district  on  Mount  Jura,  in 
Belgic  Gaul;  commemorated  Aug.  19.  (8)  Martyr  at 
Antioch,  with  Restitutio,  Valerian  us,  Fructuosa,  and 
twelve  others ;  commemorated  Aug.  23.  (9)  Martyr  at 
Capua,  with  Quintus  anil  Arcontius;  commemorated 
Sept.  5.  (10)  Martyr  with  Hermogenes  and  twenty- 
two  others;  commemorated  Dec.  12.  (11)  Bishop  of 
Kuroea,  in  Vctus  Epirus,  cir.  A.D.387.  (12)  Bishop  of 
Tyaedia,  in  Numidia,  in  the  4th  century.  (13)  Donatist 
bishop  of  Bagaia,  in  the  4th  century.  (14)  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis,  in  Vetus  Epirus,  cir.  A.D.  425-433.  (15) 
Twenty  fifth  bishop  of  Avignon,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
centurv.  (16)  One  of  the  four  bishops  from  Africa  at 
the  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  487.  (17)  Bishop  of  Be- 
aancon,  bom  in  592  or  594,  aud  died  in  651 ;  commemo- 
rated Aug.  7.  (18)  The  name  of  two  Irish  saints  (prob- 
ably LaL  for  iJonuah);  one,  bishop  of  Lupia  (now  Leece, 
near  Naples),  in  the  7th  century;  the  other,  bishop  of 
Fiesole,  in  Tuscany :  both  commemorated  Oct.  22.  (19) 
Patriarch  of  Grado,  A.D.  717-730.  See  also  Dcnas  ; 
DUVCHAIOR, 

Dondi  (DaW  Orologio),  Francesco  ScinoxE,  an 
Italian  prelate  and  theologian,  was  born  in  January, 
1756.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Modena;  in  1807 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua;  and  died  Oct.  6, 
1829,  leaving  many  archaeological  works,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  A'our.  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Donelaon,  Park  Siiatth  a,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Cole  rain,  Mass.,  April 
17, 1825.  He  was  converted  in  1835;  accepted  the  call 
to  the  ministry  in  1842;  graduated  from  the  Michigan 
University  in  1849,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  the 
theological  school  at  Auburn,  N.  V.  He  joined  the 
Michigan  Conference  in  1851,  and  served  two  years  as 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Albion  College.  The 
next  two  years  he  was  pastor  at  Lansing,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
at  Delaware,  O.,  and  in  that  capacity  served  seventeen 
years.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
pastorate,  in  the  Central  Ohio  Conference.  He  was 
twice  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  First  Oecumenical  Conference  (London,  1881). 
He  died  in  Dexter,  Mich.,  May  6, 1882.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  827;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn 
Thfol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  287. 

Doni  (<f  A  ttichi),  Louis,  a  French  prelate  and  writer, 
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,  was  born  in  1596;  entered  the  or-  [  den,  v,  816;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Litera- 


i  in  1616,  was  made  co-rector  of  their 
boose  in  Paris,  later  provincial  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of 
Kiet  in  1628,  and  died  at  Autun,  July  2,  1664,  leaving 
a  number  of  works,  chiefly  historical  and  biographical, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  Soue.  Btog.  Ginirule,  a,  v. 

Donin,  L cd wig,  an  ascetic  writer,  was  born  in  1810 
it  Tiefenbach,  in  Lower  Austria.  In  1833  he  was  made 
priest ;  and  from  1835  to  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1876,  he 
discharged  his  pastoral  duties  at  St.  Stephen's,  in  Vi- 
enna. See  Kaulen,  in  Wetxer  u.  Welte's  Kiixhen-Lex- 
ikm,n.r.  (B.P.) 

Donjon  (Donjum,  or  Duisaon),  Gkoffrm  dk, 
a  noted  French  crusader,  was  elected  tenth  grand-mas- 
ter of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1191,  and 
the  same  year  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  at 
Arsuf  and  Kamleh.    See  Templars. 

Donnan,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  saints:  (1) 
Abbot  of  Egg,  massacred  A.D.  627 ;  commemorated 
April  17.  (2)  Priest  of  Inis-aingin,  in  Loch  Kiln,  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century;  commemorated  Jan.  7 
(also  April  29  and  Aug.  10).  (3)  Deacon  with  his  broth- 
er St.  Ciaran,  at  Cluain ;  commemorated  Aug.  11. 

Do  line  11,  Robert,  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

minister,  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  G,  in  April, 
1784.  In  1806  he  was  given  authority  to  preach,  and 
in  1809  penetrated  into  northern  Alabama  and  organ- 
ized several  congregations  in  that  new  country.  In 
October,  1811,  he  was  ordained.  Previous  to  1817  he 
labored  chiefly  as  an  itinerant  minister;  after  that  date 

he  settled  first  in  Madison  County,  Ala.,  where  he  re-  I  Hocfer,  Now.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. 


ture,  p.  281 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  181 ; 
Flint,  Bibl.  Jud,  i,  211 ;  (ieiger,  Sabb.  Donnolo,  in  Slelo 
Chofnayim,  p.  95-99;  Furst,  in  Littratur-  und  Kultur- 
geschiehte  der  Juden  in  Arien,  i,49;  Jellinek,  Der  Men- 
schals  Gotta  Ebenbild  ton  R.  S.  Donolo  (Lcipsic,  1854); 
LV  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico,  p.  89  (Germ.  tranaL). 
(B.  P.) 

DonortiuB,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Aberdeen  about  1016.  He  died  in  1098.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  102. 

Donoso,  Josef,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was 
born  at  Consuegra  in  1628,  and  studied  in  the  school  of 
Juan  Cam-no  for  six  years.  He  executed  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of 
Madrid,  among  which  are  those  in  the  Convent  de  la 
Victoire,  via.,  The  Canonization  of  St.  Peter  of  A  lean- 
tara;  six  large  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict; 
The  Conception;  The  Last  Supper.  He  died  in  1686. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Do ii us  (or  Domnus)  I,  seventy-ninth  pope,  was 
born  at  Rome,  and  was  made  pontiff  Nor.  1,  676.  In 
677  he  obtained  from  Constantine  Pogoiiatus  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  which  exempted  the  archbishopric 
of  Kavenna  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see.  Re- 
paratus,  who  was  then  archbishop,  had  the  prudence  to 
submit,  and  thus  to  make  an  end  to  the  schism  of  Ra- 
venna. Donus  restored  the  Basilica  of  St  Paul,  and 
adorned  the  atrium  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
was  called  the  Paradise.  Some  Church  historians  give 
Donus  I  the  title  saint.    He  died  April  11,  678.  See 


aided  about  two  years,  and  then  settled  ten  miles  from 
Athens,  Limestone  Co.  Although  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  he  still  was  laboriously 
employed  as  a  minister.  The  General  Assembly  of  1831 
appointed  him  one  of  five  missionaries  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania. About  1830  he  began  to  labor  in  Nashville, 
and,  as  a  result,  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  was  intro- 
duced into  that  city.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
congregation,  he  went  to  Memphis  in  1815,  and  labored 
there  several  months.  Shortly  after,  he  succeeded  the 
Rev.  George  Donuell  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn..  and  remained  until  February,  1819, 
when  he  removed  to  Athens,  Ala.,  where  he  died,  May 
24,1855.  Mr.  Donnell  published,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  a  small  volume  entitled  Thoughts.  When  the 
first  General  Assembly  met,  in  1829,  at  Princeton,  Ky., 
he  preached  the  opening  sermon ;  and  in  1837  he  was 
moderator  of  that  body.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Church.  See  Beard,  Biographical  Sketches  (1st  sen), 
p.  101. 

Donnolo,  Sarbatiiai,  an  Italian  Hebrew  writer, 
was  bom  at  Oria,  near  Otranto,  in  913.  At  the  time 
when  Oria  was  plundered  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Fatimite  kingdom,  he  was  taken  captive  with  his  par- 
ent*. While  the  latter  were  taken  to  Palermo  and  Afri- 
ca, Donnolo  was  redeemed  at  Trani.  Destitute  of  all 
means  for  support,  he  paved  his  own  way  by  studying 
medicine  and  astrology,  in  which  branches  he  soon  be- 
came famous.  Though  a  practitioner  of  medicine— for 
he  was  physician  to  the  Byzantine  viceroy  Eupraxios — 
he  owes  his  reputation  to  his  erudite  works  on  astron- 
omy. He  wrote,  Sefer  Tachkrmoni  (^lOJIW  0),  a 
commentary  on  the  Boraita  of  Samuel  of  Nehardea,  in 
which  he  embodies  what  he  had  personally  learned  in 
the  East  about  the  zodiac  and  the  constellations,  and 
the  horoscopes  of  astrology,  as  well  as  what  he  had 
read  in  the  writings  of  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Indian  as- 
tronomers:— Zophnalh  Paaneach  (n2?D  T'Z'l  0),  an 
astronomical  commentary  on  the  book  Jetirah,  the 
introductory  portion  of  which  is  printed  in  Geiger'a 
Mdo  Chofnayim  (Berlin,  1840)  i—Sefer  Hammazaloth 
(ri'^Trn  0),  an  astrognosy.   See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d,  Ju- 


Donua  (or  Domnua)  II,  according  to  some,  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  pope,  was  elected  pon- 
tiff in  974,  after  the  expulsion  of  Benedict  VI,  and  by 
influence  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum.  His  pontificate, 
however,  is  very  obscure.  He  is  set  down  as  having 
died  Dec.  19, 975.    See  Popes. 

Doolittle,  Ji'stus,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  was 
born  in  Rutland,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1824.  He  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1846,  and  from  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1849;  was  ordained  at  Auburn 
the  same  year,  and  served  as  missionary  in  Foochow, 
Tientsin,  and  Shanghai,  until  1869,  and  in  1872  and 
1873.  Thereafter  he  resided  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  until 
his  death,  June  15, 1880.  He  is  the  author  of  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese  (1865,  2  vols.): — Vocabulary  and 
Hand-book  of  Chinese  Language  (1878).  See  Gen,  Cat. 
of  Auburn  TheoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  277.    (B.  P.) 

Doorga.   See  Dirga. 

Doors  or  Churches.  The  principal  outer  doors  of 
a  church  seem  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  at  the 
west,  if  the  church  was  so  built  that  the  altar  waa  at 
the  east  end,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  end  facing  the  altar. 
In  a  bastlican  church  of  three  aisles  there  were  for  the 
most  part  three  western  doors.  In  ConsUntines  great 
"Church  of  the  Saviour,"  at  Jerusalem,  the  three  doors 
faced  the  east.  The  great  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  had  nine  doors  between  the  narthcx 
and  the  nave.  As  these  were  covered  with  silver,  not 
only  were  they  called  the 44  Silver  Doors,"  but  the  same 
term  came  to  designate  the  corresponding  doors  of  other 
churches,  although  not  so  decorated.  The  great  west- 
ern doors  of  the  nave  were  called  the  "Royal  Gates;" 
and  when  the  church  had  a  narthex,  the  western  doors 
of  this  were  also  called  44  Royal  Gates."  The  u  Beauti- 
ful Gates"  were  sup|H»sed  by  (ioar  to  be  the  gates  which 
separate  chorus  and  trapeza ;  by  Ducange,  those  which 
separate  nave  from  narthex;  and  by  Neale,  the  outer 
gates  of  the  narthex.  The  "Angelic  Gate"  was  one 
which  allowed  a  person  to  enter  the  trapeza  so  as  to 
draw  near  the  choir.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  A  ntiq. 
a.  r. 

Dora,  Sister.   See  Pattisox,  Dorotiit  Wi 
low. 
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Dorbene  (surnamed  the  Tall),  an  Irish  saint,  com- 
memorated Oct.  28,  was  abbot  or  Iona,  and  died  in  713. 

Dor 6,  Pikrrk  (LbL  Petrui  Aurultu),  a  French  the- 
ologian, born  at  Orleans  abont  1500,  joined  the  Domin- 
icans at  Bloia  in  1514,  was  admitted  into  the  Sorbonne 
in  153*2,  became  prior  of  his  monastery  in  1545,  and  di- 
rected for  a  long  time  the  college  at  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
He  was  court-preacher,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
his  violent  denunciations  of  the  Protestants.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  19, 1569,  leaving  many  writings  with  odd 
titles  and  contents.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Btog.  Ginirale, 

8.  V. 

Doremus.  Mrs.  Sarah  Platt  (nie  Haines),  a 
noted  philanthropic  member  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  3, 1802.  She 
was  manager  and  director  of  more  benevolent  and  re- 
try, if  not  in  the  world.  In  1828  she  set  on  foot  a  mis- 
sion for  the  suffering  Greeks.  She  was  the  patron  of 
the  City  Prison  Association,  and  of  many  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  the 
city  Bible  and  Tract  Societies.  To  her  Dr.  Sims  went 
with  his  noble  idea  of  a  hospital  for  women,  which  she 
took  bold  of  and  carried  through.  Her  house  was  a 
model  of  a  Christian  home,  and  it  was  a  luwpitable  re- 
sort for  missionaries  on  their  way  to  distant  fields,  or  re- 
turning with  broken  health,  not  only  of  her  own  Church, 
but  of  every  other.  Karly,  while  yet  it  was  dark,  she 
might  have  been  seen  on  her  way  to  market  to  procure 
food  for  the  asylums  under  her  motherly  care.  The 
crown  of  her  work  was  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society,  out  of  which  has  grown  similar  as- 
sociations all  over  the  land,  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  from  which  go  contributions  to 
China,  India,  Japan,  and  Africa.  When  others  in  the 
hot  season  sought  the  seaside  for  rest  and  recreation, 
she  stood  by  her  post  and  labored  night  and  day  for  her 
widelv  extended  charge.  She  diet!  at  her  residence  in 
New  York,  Jan.  29, 1877.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Doren,  William  Howari>  van,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Xn  March 
2,  181U.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
In  1836  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Ixmisville 
Presbytery,  and  shortly  afterwards  spent  two  years  in 
missionary  work.  In  1839  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  East  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  of  which  he 
was  pastor  eleven  years.  He  also  took  charge  of  a 
mission  church  in  New  York  city,  now  kuowu  as  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Church,  ami  afterwards  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  at  St.  Louis.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1878  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  8,  1882.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Suggestive  Com- 
mentary on  !■■•':■.  with  Critical  and  Homiletical  Notes 
(N.  Y.  1868,  2  vols.) :— A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  St. 
John  (Lond.  1879,  2  vols.) :— A  Suggettire  Commentary 
on  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1870,  2  vols.). 
(B.  P.) 

Doria,  a  martyr,  with  Chrysanthus,  under  Nume- 
rian,  commemorated  March  19. 

Doria,  Giovanni  Pamfill  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Rome,  Nov.  11, 1751.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  as  nuncio  to  France. 
Ou  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  made  cardinal,  with  the 
title  of  Sainte- Marie.  In  April,  1798,  when  the  French 
entered  Rome,  he  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  released, 
and  retired  to  his  family  at  Genoa.  He  was  eventually 
appointed  financial  intendant  to  the  papal  court.  Sec 
H  offer,  Nouv.  J  Hog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Doria,  Sinibaldo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Genoa.  Oct.  21, 1664.  After  enjoying  successively  vari- 
ous offices  at  Rome,  he  was  called  to  the  archiepiaco- 
pacy  of  Patras,  Dec  11,  1711 ;  to  that  of  Benevento, 
May  21, 1731; 


ing,  and  died  at  Benevento,  Dec  4,  1783.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Dorigny.  Louis,  an  eminent  French  painter  and 
,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1654.  He  went  to 


altar-piece  for  the  Feuillants  at  Foligno.  He  after- 
wards visited  Venice,  where  be  remained  ten  years. 
The  work  which  does  him  most  honor  is  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral  at  Trent.  He  died  at  Verona  in  1742. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  oj  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Dorigny,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1657,  and  studied  in  Italy  twenty  years.  In 
1711  he  went  to  England  to  do  some  fine  work.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1724,  where  he  died  in  1746.  The 
!  following  are  some  of  his  most  capital  prints :  St.  Peter 
Walking  on  the  Sea ;  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  with  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  and  St.  Liborius  ;  The  A  duration  of 
the  Magi;  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin;  The  Trinity;  St. 
Francis  Kneeling  before  the  I  'irgin  and  Infant ;  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  Healing  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the 
Temple.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArU,n.r.; 
Hoefer,  A'o»r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dorland  (or  Dorlant),  Pikrrk,  a  Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Diest  (Brabant),  took  the  habit  of 
the  Carthusian  friars  at  the  monastery  of  Zelhem,  be- 
came prior  of  that  house,  and  died  Aug.  25, 1507.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  practical  piety,  for  the  principal 
of  which  see  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

D'Orleans  (de  la  Mothe),  Louis  Francois  Ga- 
briel, a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Carpentras,  Jan. 
15,  1083,  of  an  ancient  family  of  Vicenza,  called  A  ure- 
liani.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
became  successively  canon  of  Carpentras,  grand  vicar 
of  Aries,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Senez,  and  final- 
ly bishop  of  Amiens  in  1733,  an  office  which  he  filled 
with  great  ability.  He  died  there,  July  10, 1774,  leav- 
ing Lettres  SpiritueUes  (Paris,  1777).  Abbe  Dargnies 
has  published  his  Memoir ts  (Mechlin,  1785).  See  Hoe- 
fer, AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Donnan,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Amersham,  Buckingham- 
shire, England.  He  was  educated  at  Berkhamstead 
School  (Protestant,  founded  by  Dr.  Incent),  Hertford- 
shire ;  afterwards  became  a  Romanist,  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  Protestant  ascendency,  and  there 
wrote  a  book  Against  Alexander  Novel,  the  English  Cal- 
vini.it : — A  Proof  of  Certain  A  rtides  in  Religion  Denied 
by  M.  Jewell  (Antwerp,  1564,  4to)  .—Disproof  of  Mr. 
Alex.  Noweirs  Reproof  (ibid.  1565,  4 to) : — A  Request  to 
Mr.  Jewell,  etc.  (Lond.  1667,  8vo).  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  NutUll),  i,  21 1 ;  Wood,  A  then.  Oxon. 

Dorm  an  s,  Jean  dk,  cardinal-chancellor  and  guar- 
dian of  the  seals  under  the  kings  John  II  and  Charles  V, 
was  born  at  Dormans  (Champagne).  He  founded  at 
Paris,  May  1G,  1370,  the  college  called  De  Beauvais, 
from  the  name  of  his  diocese,  and  died  in  that  citv, 
Nov.  7, 1373.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  r. 

Dormitory,  It  was  the  primitive  custom  for  all 
the  monks  of  a  monastery  to  sleep  in  one  large  dormi- 
tory. Not  until  the  14th  century  was  the  custom  in- 
troduced of  using  separate  sleeping-cells.  By  the  rule 
of  Benedict  all  were  to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  possible, 
with  the  abbot  in  their  midst,  or  in  larger  monasteries 
ten  or  twenty,  together  with  a  dean.  Only  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  excommunicated  were  excepted  from 
this  arrangement.  Each  monk  was  to  have  a  separate 
bed.  They  were  to  sleep  clothed  and  girded.  The 
room  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  until  morning.  In 
the  tirst  fervor  of  monastic  zeal  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground— afterwards  on  mats. 
A  fire  was  kept  burning  in  the  room  all  night.  Tb* 
sleeping-room  for  stranger  monks  was  usually  close  to 
the  great  dormitory  and  the  chapel.  See  Smith,  DicU 
of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 
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Domer,  Isaac  AuotST,one  of  the  moat  prominent 
evangelical  theologians  of  Germany,  was  born  in  the 
Tillage  of  Neuhausen-ob-Eck,  in  WUrtemberg,  June  20, 
1809,  being  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman.    He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  acted  as  pastor  in  his  native 
place,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land.   He  became  successively  professor  of  theology  in 
the  universities  of  Tubingen  (1888),  Kiel  (1839),  Kd- 
nigsberg  (1840),  Bonn  (1847),  Gbttingen  (1858),  and  in 
1857  at  Berlin,  where  be  died,  July  12, 1884.    He  was 
a  councillor  of  the  upper  consistory,  a  distinguished 
contributor  to  Herzog's  Encyklopddie,  and  co-editor  of 
the  Jahrbucher  fir  Deutsche  Theologie.  The  first  great 
work  of  Dr.  Domer,  and  that  which  at  once  gave  him 
celebrity,  was  his  EnturicklungsgeschichU  ton  der  Person 
Ckristi  (Stuttgard,  1839,  1846;  Berlin,  1854,  4  vols. 
8vo),  translated  by  D.  W.  Simon  in  Clark's  "Foreign 
Theological  Library,"  and  entitled  History  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1859, 5  vols. 
8vo).    In  its  first  form  it  was  a  single  volume  of  moder- 
ate size.     Subsequently  he  made  it  by  far  the  most 
learned  and  extensive  discussion  of  the  theme  which 
has  ever  been  undertaken.    It  is  critical  as  well  as  his- 
torical.   A  vast  amount  of  collateral  matter,  of  great 
importance  to  the  theological  student,  is  incidentally 
interwoven  in  its  chapters.    In  this  work,  as  every- 
where, Domer  shows  himself  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
erangelical  truth,  yet  bound  to  no  traditional  formulas 
in  which  that  truth  has  been  set  forth  in  times  past. 
The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  the  mingling  of  intcllec- 
taal  freedom  with  due  reverence,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
science  with  genuine  devout ness.    The  Geschichte  der 
Protestant ischen  Theologie  (  Leipsic,  1867  ),  translated 
as  History  of  Protestant  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1871-72, 
2  vols.),  referring  particularly  to  Germany,  is  a  work 
of  more  popular  interest  than  the  treatise  just  referred 
to.    It  surveys  the  Reformation,  in  its  sources  and 
phenomena,  and  in  its  consequences,  on  the  doctrinal 
side.    In  the  earlier  chapters  is  to  be  found  a  profound 
as  well  as  discriminating  expoaition  of  the  cardinal  truth 
of  justification  by  faith,  in  it*  relation  to  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.    What  is  meant  by  "Christian  con- 
sciousness," and  what  rights  pertain  to  it,  are  instruc- 
tively unfolded.    A  volume  less  known  than  either  of 
those  noticed  above  is  the  Collection  of  Essays,  which 
embrace  aome  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  briefer  con- 
tributions of  Domer  to  theological  literature.    The  ex- 
tended paper,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Attributes  of 
God,  is  a  masterly  handling  of  this  topic    But  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  System  of  Christian 
Theology,  which  called  forth  the  praise  and  admiration 
of  all  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.    When,  in 
1873,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  in  New  York,  Dor- 
ner  was  one  of  the  European  delegates.    He  combined 
profound  learning,  critical  penetration,  and  power  of 
generalization  with  an  earnest  Christian  spirit.  He 
was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
of  philosophy,  and  gave  evidence,  on  his  first 
before  the  public,  of  his  ability  to  defeat  the 
pantheistic  Hegelians  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
thus  to  do  most  important  service  to  German  the- 
ology.   This  service  he  faithfully  rendered,  and  lifted 
up  theology  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  pointed  out  the 
path  of  reconciliation  between  knowledge  and  faith, 
and  raised  up  a  body  of  defenders  and  expounders  of 
Christianity  against  'the  philosophical  and  critical  in- 
fidelity on  the  continent  of  Europe.    Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  Prof.  Domer  published  a  number  of 
treatises  mentioned  in  Zuchold,  Bibl  TheoL  i,  289  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Domex,  an  inferior  kind  of  damask,  anciently  used 
for  church  vestments,  altar  -  hangings,  etc.,  originally 
manufactured  at  Doomick  (Tournay),  in 

Dorona.    "  Indus  ct  Dorona"  are  c 
at  mints  Dec  19. 
Dorothea,  a  virgin  martyr  with  Tbeophilus  at 


them  in  1860  aa  the  Teaching-sisters 
See  Kaulen,  in  WeUer  u.  Wclle'a 


in 

rated  Feb.  6. 

Dorothea  niBses  is  the  name  of  the  members  of  a 
society  formed  for  the  care  of  neglected  girls.  In  order 
to  protect  such  girls  against  immoral  influences  and  to 
get  them  used  to  work,  a  society  of  Christian  young  la- 
dies and  women  was  formed  at  Rome  in  1830.  St.  Doro- 
thea was  chosen  as  the  patroness  of  the  society,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  were  printed  at  Rome 
in  1836.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  sanctioned,  in  1841,  the 
movement,  which  soon  made  rapid  progress  in  Lombardy 
and  Venice.  As  the  sisters  had  not  only  to  take  care 
of  these  neglected  girls,  but  also  to  educate  them,  pope 
Pius  IX  confirmed 
of  St.  Dorothea. 
Kirchen-  Lexihm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dorotheus.  (1)  Martyr  with  Castor  at  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia;  commemorated  March  28.  (2)  Martyr  with 
Gorgonius  at  Nicomedia,  under  Diocletian;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  9.  There  are  two  other  saints  of  the  same 
name  commemorated  on  this  day — one,  an  anchorite  of 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  cir.  AD.  895 ;  the  other,  a  founder  of 
a  monastery  at  Trebizond,  in  the  11th  century,  over 
which  he  is  said  to  have  presided  many  years ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  name,  perhaps  by 
an  identification  with  one  or  more  of  the  four  archi- 
mandrites of  Palestine  who  arc  reported  under  this 
name.  (8)  First  abbot  of  Lyons,  in  France,  in  the  3d 
century.  (4)  A  deacon  of  Antioch,  A.D.  872.  (5)  A 
presbyter  sent  by  Basil  to  seek  help  from  the  Roman 
bishops,  AD.  373.  (6)  An  Arian  bishop  (also  called 
Theodorus)  of  Antioch  during  the  Melitian  schism, 
AD.  876.  (7)  Abbot  of  a  nunnery  in  Athribia  (Egvpt), 
cir.  AD.  431.  (8)  A  monk  of  Alexandria,  banished  by 
the  emperor  Anastasius,  cir.  AD.  502,  for  writing  a  book 
in  favor  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  (9) 
Bishop  of  Theasalonica,  AD.  515-20.  (10)  A 
(also  called  Droctotaus)  of  great  virtue,  i 
bot  of  St.  Vincent  (France)  AD.  559. 

Dorpat 

Dorr,  Bkmjamin,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  March  22, 1796,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  after  which 
he  studied  law  and  then  theology.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1820  and  presbyter  in  1828.  He  was  rector 
of  the  united  churches  of  Lansingburg  and  Waterfurd, 
N.Y.,  from  1820  to  1829;  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Utica,  until  1835  ;  and  general  agent  for  the  domestic 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  until  1837,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Philadelphia.  He 
died  Sept.  18,  18G9.  His  publications  include,  History 
of  the  Pocket  Prayer4>ook  (written  by  itself):— Church- 
man's Manual: — Prophecies  and  Tyjxs: — Invitation  to 
the  Holy  Communion : — Travels  in  the  East,  and  other 
works.  Sec  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors, 
a.  v. 

Dorrance,  John,  D.D,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1800.  He  gradu- 
ated from  New  Jersey  College  in  1823,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  182G;  was  licensed  by  the 
Mississippi  Presbytery  the  same  year;  was  pastor  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  till  1830;  then  at  Wvsox.Pa.;  July 
'  8,  1833,  was  called  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  died  there,  April 
IB,  1861.  See  Gen.  Cut.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881, 
p.  44. 

Don  clliteB.  a  religious  sect,  followers  of  one  Dor- 
rell,  who  disseminated  his  doctrines  at  Leydcn,  Mass., 
about  the  close  of  the  bast  century.  He  pretended  to 
tie  a  prophet  sent  to  supersede  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion and  to  introduce  a  new  one,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  the  head.  The  creed  of  this  sect,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Dorrell,  was  as  follows:  "Jesus  Christ, 
as  to  substance,  is  a  spirit,  and  is  God.  He  took  a 
body,  died,  and  never  rose  from  the  dead.  None  of 
the  human  race  will  ever  rise  from  their  graves.  The 
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resurrection  spoken  of  in  Scripture  U  only  one  from  sin 
to  spiritual  life,  which  consists  in  perfect  obedience  to 
God.  Written  revelation  is  a  type  of  the  substance  of 
the  true  revelation  which  God  makes  to  those  whom  he 
raises  from  spiritual  death.  The  substance  is  God  re- 
vealed in  the  souL  Those  who  have  it  are  perfect,  are 
incapable  of  sinning,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bible.  Neither  prayer  nor  any  other  worship  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  law  but  that  of  nature.  There  is  no 
future  judgment.  God  has  no  forethought,  no  knowl- 
edge, of  what  passes  in  the  dark  world,  which  is  hell, 
nor  any  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  or  will  take 
place  in  this  world."  — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
S.T. 

Dorsal  ( or  Dossal )  ( Lat.  dorsum,  and  Fr.  dot, 
«« the  back  ").  (1)  The  hinder  part  of  a  stall.  (2)  The 
hanging  behind  the  choir  stalls,  or  an  altar,  and  ren- 
dered tapecium.  It  is  made  of  satin  or  damask,  and 
should  have  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  em- 
broidered on  it;  or,  if  there  be  a  crucifix  on  the  altar, 


Dositheus.  (1)  Bishop  of  Selcucia  Pieria,  trans- 
ferred to  Tarsus,  A.D.  416.  (2)  An  obscure  hermit  near 
Jerusalem,  in  the  6th  century,  according  to  some  later 
martyrologies,  and  commemorated  Feb.  23. 

Dothan.  The  latest  description  of  this  interest- 
ing site  is  bv  Lieut.  Conder  (  Tent-tcork  in  Palestine,  u 
107) : 

**  Uy  noon  we  reached  Dothan,  the  scene  of  Joseph's 
betrayal  by  his  brethren,  and  halted  under  a  spreading 
fig-tree  ln—ide  a  long  cactus  hedge-  Just  north  of  us  was 
the  well  called  Bir-el-Utifireh  (« Well  of  the  Pit'),  and  east 
of  ns  a  second,  with  a  water-trough,  thus  accounting  for 
the  name  Dothan,  'two  wells.'  Above  the  well*  on  the 
north  rises  the  shapeless  mound  where  the  town  once 
stood,  aud  on  the  west  spread  the  dark-brown  plain  of 
'Arrtbeb,  ncross  which  runs  the  main  Egyptian  mad— the 
road  by  which  the  armies  of  Thothmes  and  Necho  came 
up  from  the  sea  coast,  aud  by  which  the  Mldiauitish  mer- 
chants went  down  with  their  captive.  The  cattle  stood 
by  the  well,  huddliug  in  the  shade,  waitlug  to  be  watered, 
and  rude  cowherds  and  goatherds  gathered  around  us  in 
groups,  which  were,  no  doubt,  not  far  different  in  dress 
or  language  from  Joseph's  brethren  four  thousand  years 
ago." 


Tell-DotbAo,  from  the  South.  (From  a  Fhotograph  by  the  Editor.) 


there  should  be  depicted  one  of  the  joyful  mysteries. 
At  St.  Alban's,  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  it  was 
wrought  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint;  and  two 
others,  in  the  12th  century,  represented  the  Prodigal 
Son  and  the  Traveller  who  Fell  among  Thieves.  Some 
heraldic  tapestries  were  in  use  behind  the  stalls  of  Exe- 
ter. Possibly  dorsals  were  the  origin  of  the  linen  pat- 
tern on  panelling. 

Dorsten,  Joiianm  von,  an  Augustinian  theologian 
of  the  15th  century,  was  professor  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Erfurt,  where  he  died  in  1481.  Of  his  many 
writings,  only  the  Traetatut  sice  Collatio  Sgnodalis  de 
St.ttutu  Kccletiarum  (Erfurt,  1489),  and  Determinatio  de 
CrHore  Miraculoso  Jetu  Christ  i  (  Lcipsic,  1610),  were 
published.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  Oasinger, 
iiiblioth.  August,  p.  299.  See  also  Iiartzheim,  MM. 
C»L  p.  167;  Fabr.-Manai,  iii,  3.i9 ;  Kaulen,  in  Wetzcr  u. 
Wei  tea  Kirchen-Isexikon,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

DorymSdon,  a  martyr  with  Trophimus  and  Sab- 
batius,  A.D.  278 ;  commemorated  Sept.  19. 

Dosi,  Girolamo,  a  distinguished  Italian  archi- 
tect, was  born  at  Carpi  in  1696,  instructed  in  the 
school  of  Fontana,  where  he  soon  attained  distinction, 
and  was  appointed  state  architect  by  Clement  XII. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  cathedrals  of  Albano  and 
VeUetri,  and  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
He  died  at  Carpi  in  1775.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  Arts,*,  v.;  lioefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 


DottO,  abbot  of  the  Orkneys,  died  A.D.  502;  com- 
memorated April  9. 

Doub,  Pktkk,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Stokes  County, 
N.  C,  Starch  12,  1796.  He  received  an  early  religious 
training,  but  a  very  limited  education ;  experienced  re- 
ligion in  1817;  in  the  following  year  united  with  the 
Virginia  Conference;  spent  his  latter  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  died  Aug. 
24,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.Church  South,  1869,  p.  310;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  v. 

Doubdain,  Jean,  a  French  traveller,  was  canon  of 
St.  Denis  iu  France.  In  1661  he  sailed  from  Marseilles 
for  Jaffa,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  March  90,  1662. 
He  thereafter  visited  Dethlehem,  Jericho,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Haifa  or  Caiphas,  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Canaan,  ML  Tabor, 
Acre,  and  Sidon,  thence  home,  by  way  of  Genoa,  through 
Italy,  and  back  to  St.  Denis,  Nov.  22, 1652.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title,  I.e  Voyage  de  la 
Terre  Suinte  (Paris,  1661,  1662,  and  1666>  Doubdain 
died  about  the  year  1670.  See  Hoefcr,  A'our.  Biog.  G*- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Doufflest  (or  Duffeit  \  Gerhard,  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Liege,  Aug.  16, 1594.  He 
studied  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp,  and  after* 
wards  went  to  Italy.  There  is  an  admirable  picture  by 
tbia  artist,  representing  the  Elevation  of  the  Crosst  at 
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Liege.  He  died  in  1660.  See  Hoefer,  Xottv.  Biog.  G4- 
*erale,  s.  r. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  Arfs,n.v. 

Dougal ,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Dunblane  about  1890.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*, 
p.  176. 

Dougherty,  James,  IU>..  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Park,  near  Lairmount,  County  London- 
derry, Ireland,  April  9, 1796.  In  1819  he  came  to  South 
Hero,  Vt.  After  studying  with  Rev.  Aaa  Lyon,  and  in 
St.  Albans  Academy,  he  entered  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, graduating  in  1830,  lie  subsequently  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  18,  1882,  as  an  evan- 
gelist, and  for  some  time  served  in  the  employ  of  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society,  performing  duty  also  as 
in  Frost  Village  and  Shefford,  Quebec.  After 
;  a  year,  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Milton,  Vt., 
Sept.  28,  1836,  and  served  until  July  5, 1848.  About 
this  time,  for  one  year,  he  was  agent  for  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society.  From  1849  to  1861  he  preached 
in  Fairfax,  Vt.  From  November,  1867,  to  March,  1867, 
be  was  pastor  in  Johnson,  where  he  resided  subsequent- 
ly without  charge,  until  his  death,  June  10, 1878.  For 
»me  time  he  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Milton  and  Johnson,  and  waa  also  trustee  of  the  Bakers- 
field  and  Johnson  academies.  See  Cong.  Year-book, 
1879,  p.  41. 

Douglas,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  min- 
ister at  Elgin  about  seventeen  years,  and  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Moray  in  1606.  He  died  at  Elgin,  in  May, 
1623.   See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  152. 

Douglas,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  waa  a  Car- 
melite friar,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
and  finally  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  became  rector  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Nov.  30,  1670.  Sea  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  39. 

Douglas,  John  (2),  D.D„  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  George  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh University  in  February,  1602;  became  chaplain 
of  tlie  North  British  Regiment  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; waa  ordained  in  Stirling  Kirk  in  February,  1606; 
admitted  to  the  living  of  the  second  charge  at  St.  An- 
drews in  1621 ;  transferred  to  Crail  in  1626 ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  the  maintenance  of  Church 
discipline,  Oct.  21,  1634,  and  died  before  Oct  22, 1636, 
aged  about  fift v-four  years.  See  Fasti  FccUs.  Scoti- 
earn,,  ii,  394,  417. 

Douglas,  Robert  (1).  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1626,  and  received  his  education  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  began  preaching  about  1660,  at  Lau- 
rencekirk, in  the  Mearns;  then  ministered  at  Both- 
well.  Kenfrew,  and  Hamilton,  from  which  place  he  was 
made  dean  of  01a«gow ;  goon  after  elected  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Brechin,  and  consecrated  to  that  office  in  1682. 
In  1684  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  where 
he  continued  until  deprived  bv  the  revolution.  He  died 
u  Dundee,  Sept.  22, 1716.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  168, 183. 

Douglas,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
am  of  John  Douglas,  minister  of  Jedburgh,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  5. 1769;  presented  to  the  living  at  Ga- 
lashiels in  March,  and  ordained  in  July,  1770.  He  died 
Xov.  15,  1820,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  waa  ta- 
in promoting  the  manufactures  and  the  inter- 
of  his  parishioners,  by  his  advice  and  pecuniary  as- 
He  published  Observations  on  the  Xature  of 
I  the  Danger  of  Multiplying  Them  (1788) :- 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Roxburgh  and  Sel- 
kirk (Edinburgh,  1798):— A a  Account  of  the  Parish. 
See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scottcxma,  i,  661. 

Douvre,  Thomas  pk,  an  English  prelate  of  French 
descent,  was  born  at  Baveux  in  1027.  He  waa  treas- 
on of  the  cathedral  of  that  city  when  William  the 
Conqueror  conferred  upon  him,  in  1070,  the  arehbiahop- 
w  of  York.  He  reconstructed  t  he  cathedral  of  that  city, 


and  composed  a  treatise  on  Chants,  which  was  accepted 
by  several  churches.  In  order  to  settle  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury,  which  had  arisen 
on  the  subject  of  the  pre-eminence,  he  joined  with  his  ad- 
versary, Lanfranc,  in  arbitration  before  the  pope.  The 
affair  came  back  before  William,  who  decided  in  favor 
of  Canterbury,  in  1072.    Douvre  died  in  1 100. 

There  waa  another  Thomas  Douvrk,  archbishop  of 
York  from  1109  to  1114,  who  in  aaid  to  have  been  a 
relative  of  the  foregoing. 

Dove,  in  Christian  Art.  Aa  a  symbol  of  the  be- 
liever, the  dove  of  course  has  chief  reference  to  two 
texts  of  Scripture,  belonging  to  different  yet  harmoni- 
ous trains  of  thought.  One  is  Matt,  x,  16,  "  Be  ye  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves;"  the  other,  Psa.  Iv, 
6,  "O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  flee 
away  and  be  at  rest."  The  pasaagea  in  Cant,  i,  16;  ii, 
14;  v,  2;  vi,  9,  refer  to  the  Church,  and  therefore  may 
be  taken  as  referring  simply  to  all  faithful  i 


Doves  on  a  Tomb. 
The  dove  with  the  olive 


evidently  refers  to  the 


As  an  emblem  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
the  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  dove  appeared  from 
a  very  early  period  in  all  baptisteries  (see  Luke,  iii,  24). 


Baptismal  Dove.   (From  the  Catacomb  of  Pontianna, 

Tth  Century.) 


For  the  cucharistic  dove,  see  Coutmba. 

Dove,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
in  Ix>ndon,  and  bred  a  "lanquam"  (a  fellows  fellow) 
in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  became 
an  eminent  preacher,  "  and  his  sermons,"  says  Fuller, 
"substantial  in  themselves,  were  advantaged  by  his 
comeij  person  ann  graceiui  eiocuiion.  i^uccu  r.iiza- 
b«th  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  in  1689  preferred 
him  dean  of  Norwich,  advancing  him  in  1600  to  the 
biahopric  of  Peterborough.  He  died  in  1630.  See  Full- 
er, Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  859;  Church 
.  Hist,  of  England,  bk.  ii,  an.  1630,  par.  17. 
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Dow,  Axthoxy,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  eldest 
son  of  Kev.  David  Dow,  of  Dron,  was  bora  Nov.  4, 1762 ; 
licensed  to  preach  Nor.  30,  1785;  called  to  the  living 
at  Kilspindie  in  August,  1788,  and  ordained  Feb.  12, 
1789 ;  appointed  presbytery  clerk  Sept.  18,  1799,  which 
he  resigned  in  1811;  was  transferred  to  Kirkpatrick- 
Irongrav  in  1818,  and  died  July  17,  1834.  He  pub- 
lished An  Account  of  Kilspindie.  See  Fasti  Ecdes. 
Scoticana,  i,  594 ;  ii,  644, 645. 

Dowling,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Peveasey,  England,  May  12, 1804.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a  Christian,  and  joined  the  Eagle 
Street  Church,  London.  For  eight  years  (1826-82)  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  became  the  author  of 
three  school-books.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  re- 
moved with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1832  was  ordained  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.;  but  a  short 
time  afterwards  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Pine  Street,  now  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  Prov- 
idence. He  next  preached  for  a  Church  in  New  York, 
holding  its  meetings  in  Masonic  Hall.  In  1844  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Bereau  Church  in  the  same  city, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years,  and  then  preached 
to  a  Church  meeting  in  Hope  Chapel,  on  Broadway, 
which  has  since  become  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  on 
Twenty-third  Street.  For  about  four  years  (1852-56) 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Sanson)  Street  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1856  he  returned  to  the  Bcrean  Church,  New 
York.  For  a  time  he  preached  for  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  South  Baptist  Church  in  New  York.  He 
died  July  4, 1878.  Dr.  Dowling's  occasional  published 
sermons  and  discourses  were  well  received,  and  one  of 
them,  The  Vtdue  of  Illustration,  hail  a  wide  circula- 
tion. His  principal  work  was  his  History  of  Roman- 
ism (New  York,  1845),  which  pa««ed  through  many 
editions.  Besides  these  works.  Dr.  Dowling  wrote 
and  compiled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Baptists  (8vo): 
— An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  Supposed  by  Will- 
iam Miller  to  Predict  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
(1840,  18mo):— A  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Scrijttures, 
etc  ( 1843 ) : — Judsoris  Offering  ( 18mo) :— Conference 
Hymn-book : —  Baptist  Noeh  Work  on  Baptism: — 
Works  of  Lorenzo  Dow: — Conyears  Middleton: — Me- 
moir of  Jacob  Thomas: — Translation  from  the  French 
of  Dr.  Cotes.  See  Williams,  Memorial  Discourses;  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  i,  516,  517. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Downea,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  became 
bishop  of  Killala  in  1716;  was  translated  to  Elphin  in 
1720,  to  Meat: i  in  1724,  and  to  Deny  in  1726.  He  pub- 
lished Sermons  (1697-1725).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Downea,  Robert,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns.  He  published  a  Sermon  (1750). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Down  ham,  John,  younger  son  of  William  Down- 
ham,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom  in  Chester ;  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge ;  became  a  preacher  in  London  in 
the  church  behind  the  Exchange,  and  died,  very  aged, 
about  1644.  He  wrote  The  Christian  Warfare,  and 
numerous  other  works,  for  which  see  Alliboue,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Downbam,  William,  an  English  prelate,  was 

archdeacon  of  Brecknock  in  1559,  became  bishop  of 
Chester  in  1561,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1577.  See  Le  Neve, 
Fasti  Eccles.  A  nglicante,  iii,  258. 

Downing,  Calybitk,  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
in  1606,  and  in  1623  became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  After  entering  into  orders  he  held  the 
vicarage  of  Hackney,  near  London,  with  the  parsonage 
of  Hickford,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  joined  the  par- 
liamentary party,  became  a  great  promoter  of  their  de- 
signs, and  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  artillery 


company,  Sept  1,  1640,  delivered  this  doctrine :  ■  That 
for  the  defence  of  religion  and  reformation  of  the 
Church,  it  was  lawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
king."  After  this  he  became  chaplain  to  lord  Roberts's 
regiment,  and  in  1643  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines. He  died  in  1644.  His  writings  are  scarce.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Dowuman,  Hugh,  an  English  clergyman,  physi- 
cian, and  poet,  was  born  at  Newton  House,  in  the  vtt- 
i  lage  of  Newton  Su  Cyres,  Devonshire,  in  1740,  and  edu- 
]  rated  at  the  grammar  -  school  of  Exeter,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1762,  but  had  lit- 
tle attachment  to  the  Church.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  wrote  a  number  of  poems, 
which  indicate  some  share  of  poetical  taste.  He  died 
at  Exeter,  Sept.  23,  1809.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
a  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  awl  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  r. 

Doxarians  (or  Apoachiata),  a  sect  spoken  of 
by  John  of  Damascus  as  disregarding  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  of  the  times;  probably  meaning  the  Pauli- 
cians  (q.  v.). 

Doxology.  The  exact  periods  of  the  origin  of  the 
liturgical  doxologies  are  uuknown,  owiug  to  the  scanti- 
ness of  early  Christian  literature.  But  it  may  be  safely 
conjectured  that,  in  their  earliest  forms,  they  came  into 
use  soon  after  the  circulation  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  "Gloria  in  Excelsis"  is  unquestionably  of  Eastern 
origin.  Liturgical  speculators  have  ingeniously  discov- 
ered a  reference  to  its  existence  in  very  early  writers. 
It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
"  the  hymn"  which  Christians  sang  on  all  solemn  oc- 
casions, including  such  as  are  referred  to  in  Acts  xvi, 
25;  1  Cor.  xiv,  26;  and  Col.  iii,  16.  The  origin  and 
history  of  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  or  lesser  doxology,  is  even 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  "  Gloria  in  Excels  is,"  and 
in  its  present  shape  it  is  the  result  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versies concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 

Doyen,  Gabriel  Francois,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1726,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1748  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  studied  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  He  afterwards  visited  Venice, 
Bologna,  and  Parma,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
1758,  he  executed  his  celebrated  picture,  representing  A 
Group  of  Persons  Attacked  by  the  Plague,  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Roch,  and  painted  the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory- 
aux-Invalidea,  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  June  5, 1 806. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,*,  v. ;  Hoefcr, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Doyle,  Mart,  a  philanthropist  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Doyle,  of  Ferns, 
Ireland,  was  compelled  early  in  life  to  earn  her  own 
livelihood.  In  1796  she  and  her  sister  Anne,  with  their 
small  savings,  opened  a  shop  in  Bally  tore,  Ireland.  They 
prospered  until  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when  the  military 
plundered  them  of  their  provisions  and  outlaws  robbed 
them  of  their  money.  After  the  rebellion  their  business 
prospered  again.  Mary  was  skilful  in  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  devoted  herself  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
died  in  1822.  Her  sister  continued  t 
works  of  charity,  and  died  April  6, 1834, i 
one  years.   See  The  Friend,  viii,  167. 

Dozy,  Rkixhart,  a  famous  Dutch  Orientalist, 
born  at  Leyden,  Feb.  21, 1820.  From  1850  to  1883  be 
was  professor  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars.  He  died 
April  29, 1883.  In  1845  he  published  Dicticnnaire  M» 
lailli  des  Noms  et  des  \  'clement  chez  les  A  rubes  (Am- 
sterdam), for  which  he  received  a  pritc  from  the  Neth- 
erlandish Institute  of  Sciences.  Of  his  other  works,  we 
mention  Scriptorum  A  rabum  Loci  de  A  bbadidis  (Ley- 
den, 1846-63,  8  vols.) : — Commentaire  Historique  tur  le 
Poime  dlbn-Abdoun  (ibid.  1848)  -.—Uistmre  des  Musul- 
mans  d'Espagne  (ibid.  1861, 1881, 4  vols. ;  Germ.  trmnaL 
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in  2  vols.  r874  )  -.—Catalogus  Codicum  Orientalium  Bi- 
bliotkeca  Lugduno  -  Batavat  (ibid.  1851,  2  vols.):  — 
Notices  sur  Quelques  Manuscrits  A  robes  (ibid.  1847-51). 
Hi*  last  work  is  his  Suppliment  aux  Dictionnttires  A  ra- 
les (1877-81,  2  vola.),  one  of  tbe  most  important  in  tbe 
department  of  Arabic  lexicography.    (B.  P.) 

Dr ach.  David  Paul,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1791.  In  1808  he 
acted  as  rabbi,  and  was  for  some  time  member  of  the 
Jewish  central  consistory  nt  Paris.  In  1823  he  joined 
tbe  Church  of  Borne  with  his  four  children,  and  in  1827 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
tbe  Propaganda,  and  died  there  in  1865.  He  published, 
Lftlrtt  cTuh  Jiabbin  Converti  aux  Israilitts  (Rome, 
1833 ;  transl.  into  German  by  Z.  Baumblatt,  under  tbe 
title  Katholicismus  und  der  Judaismtis,  Frankcnthal, 
184l):-/>n  Divorce  dam  la  Synagogue  (Rome,  1840): 
—I/armome  Entre  I  F.  .  ft  la  Synagogue  (Paris,  1844, 
2  vols.).  He  also  assisted  in  the  publication  of  tbe  fifth 
edition  of  the  Bible  de  Vence  (ibid.  1748, 14  Tola ;  1827- 
83, 5th  ed.  27  vols.)  :—Le  Litre  Yushar,  TraduU  (ibid. 
1858).  (B.P.) 

Draconariua  denotes  the  bearer  of  the  military 
standard,  on  wbich  a  dragon  was  represented.  When 
Cotutamiiie  placed  the  Christian  symbol  on  the  mili- 
ary ensigns  instead  of  tbe  dragon,  the  name  outlived 
the  change,  and  the  standard-bearer  was  still  called 
draconarius.  Sometimes  we  find  the  ancient  symbol 
joined  to  the  new,  tbe  dragon  being  placed  beneath 
the  cross.  In  the  Christianized  empire  this  name  came 
to  signify  the  official  who  carried  a  standard  or  banner 
in  ecclesiastical  processions.  The  name  was  sometimes 
also  given  to  the  cross-bearer. 

Dracontia  were  dragon  -  temples  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  Epirua,  North  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  They 
were  formed  of  immense  stones,  set  upright  in  rows. 
They  had  probably  a  reference  to  the  Deluge,  aud  de- 
Drake,  Benjamin  M.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  of  devout 
parents  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  11,  1800.  He 
was  converted  in  1818 ;  in  1820  joined  the  Tennessee 
Conference;  in  1821  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi 
Conference;  became  president  of  Elizabeth  Female 
Academy  in  1828,  which  position  he  held  four  years, 
and  then  resumed  bis  place  in  the  regular  Conference 
work.  In  1854  he  was  elected  president  of  Centenary 
College,  and  died  in  1860.  Dr.  Drake's  whole  life  was 
an  illustration  of  tbe  saving  power  of  grace.  He  was 
meek  and  dignified,  cheerful  and  firm,  able,  energetic. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1860,  p.  227;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
a.  v. 

Drake,  Cyrua  Bryant,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minUter,  was  born  at  Weybridge,  Vt,,  Aug.  18,  1812. 
Be  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837.  Hia  only 
pastorate  was  in  the  Church  at  Royalton,  Vu,  of  which 
he  was  ordained  pastor  Oct.  12, 1837,  and  died  in  office. 
In  1846  a  bronchial  affection  induced  him  to  resign, 
bat  the  resignation  was  not  accepted,  although  be 
spent  ten  months  as  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Domes- 
tic Missionary  Society.  Twice  he  was  unable  to  preach, 
during  1857-59  and  1862-71,  but  his  people  refused  to 
part  with  him.  In  1852  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  General  Convention,  and  was  its  corresponding  sec- 
retary during  1856  and  1857.  He  served  his  native 
state  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  His  death 
occurred  April  21,  1878.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1879, 
p.  42. 

Drake,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
published  Sermons,  etc.  (1670-1724),  and  a  new  edition 
of  Parker's  De  Antiquitate  Britamica  Ecdesim  (1729). 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 


Dramas,  Christian.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
sacred  dramas  were  ever  acted  till  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  A  pictorial  and  dramatic  representation 
of  the  facta  of  the  Nativity  is  implied  in  many  of  the 
descriptions  shortly  after  this  time.    See  Mystkuu 

Drane,  Robkkt  Brent,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  what  is  now  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
(then  Maryland),  Jan.  9, 1797.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillip*  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1824 ;  had  charge,  for  a  few  years,  of  a 
classical  school  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  was  settled  as  a 
minister  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  several  years.  In  1836  he 
became  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  continued  in  office  until  1843,  when  he  took 
charge  of  a  small  college  near  Louisville,  Ky.  Subse- 
quently he  returned  to  his  old  parish  in  Wilmington, 
where  he  continued  in  office  till  his  death,0ct.l6, 1M62. 
See  Necrology  of  Harvard  College,  p.  472.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Drant,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  poet  of  the 
16th  centurv,  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  bis  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
in  1569.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester,  June  27;  July  2, 
to  one  in  St.  Paul's;  and,  March  9  following,  was  in- 
stalled archdeacon  of  Lewes.  He  probably  died  in  1578. 
He  translated  Ecclcsiastes  into  Latin  hexameters  (1572, 
4to),and  published  some  Latin  poetry,  printed  at  Paris. 
He  also  published  some  Sermons.  See  Chalmers,  Biag. 
Did.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors, 
a,  v. 

Draper,  Bourne  Hail,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Cumnor,  near  ( )xford,  England,  in  1778.  He 
studied  in  the  school  connected  with  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford ;  became  an  apprentice  to  the  Claren- 
don Press ;  joined  the  Baptist  Church ;  pursued  a  course 
of  theological  study  at  the  Bristol  College;  in  1804  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Chipping  Norton,  Ox- 
fordshire, where  he  remained  about  five  years ;  removed 
as  pastor  to  Coscley,  Staffordshire ;  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  in  Southampton  in  1820,  and  died  there 
Oct,  12, 1848.    In  1816  Dr.  Draper  wrote  tbe  hymn 

"  Te  Christian  heroes,  go  proclaim 
Solvation  in  Immanucl's  name." 

See  National  Baptist,  March  8, 1881.    (J.  C  S.) 

Draper,  Daniel  James,  a  prominent  Methodist 
minister  of  Australia,  was  born  at  Wickham,  Hamp- 
shire, Aug.  28, 1810.  He  was  converted  in  early  life; 
received  into  the  British  Conference  in  1834 ;  appointed 
to  Australia  in  1835 ;  labored  in  New  South  Wales,  Ade- 
laide, Victoria,  etc.;  filled  important  offices;  was  made 
president  of  tbe  Australasian  Conference  in  1809;  visit- 
ed his  native  bind, as  representative  to  the  British  Con- 
ference, in  1864,  and,  upon  his  return  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia, perished,  by  the  foundering  of  the  steamship 
London,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  January  11, 1866.  See 
Symons,  Life  of  j).  J.  Draper  (Lond.  1870);  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1867,  p.  41 ;  Stevenson,  City 
Road  Chajxl,  p.  235,  282. 

Draucius,  fourth  bishop  of  Therouanne, in  France; 
died  probably  cir.  A.D.  667. 

Draupner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  golden  ring, 
sent  by  Baldur  from  tbe  infernal  regions  to  his  father 
Odin.  It  had  been  made  by  the  dwarf  Sindri,  and  pos- 
sessed the  miraculous  attribute  that  every  ninth  night 
eight  equally  large  gold  rings  dropped  from  it. 

Drauain  (or  Droain ;  Lat.  Drausius  or  Drautio), 
Saint,  bishop  of  Soissons,  was  born  in  Soiasonnais  about 
606.  He  was  the  son  of  Leudomar  and  of  Rachilda, 
who  placed  him  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Ansaricus, 
bishop  of  Soissons.  who  admitted  him  among  the  num- 
ber of  clerka  in  649.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Sois- 
sons in  652,  and  replaced  in  the  episcopal  see  bish-  • 
op  Bartholin,  who  was  accused  of  simony.  In  657 
Dau&in  built  the  abbey  of  Su  Pierre  de  Rotonde,  near 
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Compiegne.  He  died  in  667,  and  is  commemorated 
March  5. 

Dreams  in  Christian  flistory.  The  attempt  to  Tore- 
tell  the  future  by  the  interpretation  of  ordinary  dreams 
was  not  condemned  by  the  early  Church ;  rather  it  was 
acknowledged  that  dreams  might  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  divine  revelation.  But  some  of  the  old  heathen 
practices  by  which  men  sought  to  acquire  supernatural 
kuowledge  in  dreams,  such  as  sleeping  in  an  idol's  tem- 
ple wrapped  in  the  skin  of  •  sacrilice,  or  under  the 
boughs  of  a  sacred  tree,  were  distinctly  condemned. 

Drecbsler,  Johaxx  Gaohiel,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  bom  at  Wolkenstein,  in  Saxony, 
taught  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  died  Oct.  20, 1677,  leav- 
ing, Manuductio  ad  Pottin  HebraXcam : — Compendium 
Chronologico  -  historicum:  —  also  De  Larvis  Xatalitiis 
Christianorum  (I/>ipsic,  16X3),  under  the  anagram  of 
Chressulder.   See  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dreisbach,  Johx,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  was  born  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.,  June  5,  1789 ;  received  on  trial  by  the  con- 
ference in  1807;  in  1814  appointed  the  first  presiding 
elder  of  that  body ;  located  in  182 1 ;  in  1828  and  1829  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives; 
in  1851  removed  to  Ohio ;  in  1864  became  editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Messenger  at  Cleveland;  resigned  in  1857, 
and  died  Ang.  20, 1871.  Mr.  Driesbach  was  regularly 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  in  1816  pre- 
pared The  Spiritual  Psaltery,  for  a  long  time  the  stand- 
ard hymn-book  of  his  denomination.  See  Albright  and 
his  Colaborers,  p.  277. 

Di  el  in  con  1 1,  Henri,  the  brother  of  Laurent,  was 
born  at  Paris  about  1630.  He  was  first  advocate  and 
afterwards  minister  at  Gien,  and  then  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  died  in  1683,  leaving  a  collection  of  Sermons.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Di elincom t.  Laurent,  son  of  Charles  (q.  v.), 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1625.  After  having  completed 
his  studies  at  Saumur,  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed 
Church  at  La  Rochelle.  He  was  ordained  in  1651  by 
his  father,  and  fully  justified  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life 
and  his  Christian  humility  the  confidence  which  the 
people  of  La  Rochelle  had  placed  in  him.  In  1660  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  which  prohibited  Protestant  families,  who  had 
not  already  resided  there  before  the  year  1628,  to  live 
there.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Niort,  where  he  died, 
June  2,  1680,  leaving,  Le  Saint  3/inistirc  de  CEcangilc 
(1651) : — Sermon  sur  Us  Xoces  de  Cana  (1657)  :— La 
Salutaire  Lever  du  Soleil  de  Justice  (1665) : — Let  Etoiles 
de  tEglise  et  les  Chandeliers  Mystiques  (1677)  : — Sonnets 
Chritiens  (often  reprinted).  See  Lichtcnbcrger,  Ency- 
clnp.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dresde,  Frirdricii  Wilhklm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Naumburg,  March  4, 
1740;  studied  at  Leipsic;  was  in  1772  appointed  pro- 


country.  A  strong  feeling  was  prevalent  against  lux- 
ury, display,  and  immodesty  in  appareL  Nevertheless, 
even  in  the  1st  century,  Mgay  clothing"  was  found  In 
Christian  assemblies.  Tertullian  likens  those  who  adorn 
themselves  with  costly  articles  to  the  woman  "arraved 
in  purple  and  scarlet  color"  spoken  of  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   The  pope  also,  in  several  councils,  declared 


'  of  Oriental  languages  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1778 
professor  of  theology  there ;  and  died  March  10,  1805, 
leaving,  De  Immortalitate  .4  ntm<r,  Patriarchis  non  fgno- 
ta  (Leipsic,  1764): — De  Anno  Judaico  (ibid.  1766): — 
Votum  Jephtha  (ibid.  1767) :— Triga  Commentatiomtm 
Acadd.  Critic,  (ibid.  1773) :-/»  Dicersitatetn  Isetionis 
Codicis  Hebrai,  etc  (ibid.  1776):— In  Castiganda  Lec- 
tions Massorctica  (ibid.  1778) :  — 
A'5r«iW(ibid.  1779, 1790):-/*  Usu 
tani  (ibid.  1783)  :—U  Libra  Faderis  (1790-92, 7  parts) : 
— De  Vera  vi  ob>3  (ibid.  1793,  1794):— De  Sotione 
Spiritus  S.  in  Codice  Ilebraico  (ibid.  1797).  See  Dbring, 
DU  gelehrten  Theoloaeti  Deutsrhlamis,  i.345  sq. ;  Winer, 
llamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  129, 226, 270, 399, 436 ;  Furst, 

•WJULittn  (a  p.) 

Dress,  Ciiristiax.  In  the  primitive  days  Chris- 
tians probably  took  little  thought  for  raiment.  They 
generally  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  their  station  and 


(A.D.  743)  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  should  not 
use  secular  dress,  but  only  the  sacerdotal  tunic;  and 
that  when  they  walked  out,  whether  in  city  or  country 
—unless  on  a  long  journey  —  they  should  wear  so  roe 
kind  of  upper  garment  or  wrapper.  The  second  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  the  year  787,  condemns  bishops  and  cler- 
ics who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  richness  and 
brilliant  colors  of  their  dress.  So  Tarasius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  bade  his  clergy  abstain  from  golden 
girdles,  and  from  garments  bright  with  silk  and  purple, 
prescribing  girdles  of  goats'  hair,  and  tunics  decent  but 
not  gorgeous.  The  Council  of  Aix  (A.D.  816)  inveighs 
against  personal  ornament  and  splendor  of  dress  in  the 
clergy,  and  exhorts  them  to  be  neither  splendid  nor 
slovenly.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dresser,  Charles,  D.D..  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Porofret,  Conn.,  Feb.  24, 1800.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1828;  spent  some  time 
in  Virginia,  as  tutor  in  private  families ;  studied  theol- 
ogy under  bishop  Meade,  by  whom  he  was  ordained ;  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  III.,  as  rector  there ;  subsequently 
was  employed  by  bishop  Chase  in  the  business  depart- 
ment of  Jubilee  College,  in  which  institution  he  was, 
for  a  time,  a  professor;  and  died  there  March  25,  1865. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Dreux,  Philippe  de,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  went 
twice  to  the  Holy  Land  (1178  and  1190)  to  fight  the 
infidels,  and  on  his  second  visit  remained  a  captive  at 
Bagdad  for  some  time.  After  his  return  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  English,  fell  into  their  hands  in  1 197, 
and  was  put  by  king  Richard  into  a  close  prison.  Pope 
Celestine  HI  interposed  with  the  king  of  England  fur 
his  deliverance,  but  Richard  declined,  in  a  humorous 
reply.  The  bishop  being  finally  set  free,  turn* . I  his 
arms,  iu  1210,  against  the  Albigenses,  and  in  1214  he 
appeared  on  the  field  of  Bouvines  as  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  day.  He  died  iu  his  diocese  in  1217.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Nour.  Biog.  Gent" rale,  a.  v. 

Drevet,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French  engraver,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  16G3.  and  after  having  studied  under 
Germain  Audran  in  his  native  city,  went  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  preparation.  The  following  are  his  best 
prints:  Abraham's  Sacrifice;  The  Annunciation;  The 
A  doration  of  the  Shepherds ;  The  Crucifixion.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1788.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Jtist.  of  the  t  ine 
Arts,*,  v. 

Drevet,  Pierre  Imbieh,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1697.  He  is  claimed  by  his  countrymen  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  engravers  of  any  age  or  countrv. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1739.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  best  works:  Adam  and  Ere  after  their  Transgres- 
sion; Rebelcah  Receiving  Abraham's  Presents;  The  Holy 
Family ;  The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  The  Res- 
urrection ;  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  Christ  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Drew,  Daniel,  for  many  years  a  noted  capitalist 
and  railroad  director  in  New  York,  and  mentioned  here 
for  his  acts  of  Christian  munificence,  was  bom  at  Car- 
mel,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jnly  29,  1797.  When  fifteen 
years  old  he  enlisted  as  a  substitute  in  the  state  militia, 
and  with  the  bounty  money  as  a  capital,  became  a  cattle- 
drover.  In  1829  he  opened  a  cattle  yard  in  New  York ; 
in  1834  went  into  the  steamboat  business;  became  a 
stock-broker  and  banker  in  1844.  In  middle  life  Mr. 
Drew  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  ever  after 
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In  I860  he  founded  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Madison.  N.  JM  by  a  gift  of  $500,000,  paying 
over  to  its  trustees  in  all  not  far  from  #750,000.  '  He 
gave  $£50,00"  for  the  founding  of  the  Drew  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies,  at  Carmei.  He  also  built  a  fine 
church  at  his  native  place,  and  another  at  Brewster* ; 
in  addition,  he  freely  gave  to  many  other  benefactions. 
Mr.  Drew  was  remarkably  bold  and  successful  in  his 
enterprises,  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "got  caught 
tt  last,"  and  in  1870  was  a  poor  man.  He  died  Sept. 
18,  1879,  regretting  chiefly  his  inability  to  carry  out 
his  benevolent  enterprises.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
if e (Audit ih  ;  Christian  Advocate  (N.  V.),  1879,  p. Old. 

Dreyer,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Dec.  22, 1610,  at  Stettin.  He  studied  at 
Jena.  Wittenberg,  Koatock,  and  Konigsberg.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  he  was  also  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  first  cuurt-preacher,  and  died  there,  Aug.  3, 16K8.  Of 
his  many  writings  we  name,  De  Principiis  Fidei  Chris- 
tiitnee:—De  Corpora  ft  Sanguine  Christ*  in  S.  Eucha- 
rist ia  Prtesente: — De  Justificatione  et  Cert  Undine  Gra- 
tia ex  Job  ix,  20,  21 :— De  Primatu  Romani  Pontificis: 
—De  lane  Purgaiorio,  quern  /{edit  Rotnana  FccJesia. 
Sec  Jflobtjr,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-lAxikau,  a.  v. ;  Winer, 
Ihndbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  496.    (B.  P.) 

Drisiua,  SAMUKi,of  Leyden,  was  pastor  of  the  Hol- 
land Church  in  London  until,  in  1652,  he  was  called  and 
removed  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  New 
lork  city,  where  he  ministered  until  bis  death  in  16H2. 
Once  in  every  month  he  preached  to  the  Waldenscs  on 
Suien  Island.  He  was  the  colleague  of  the  elder 
Megapolensis  for  twelve  years,  and  is  said,  like  him,  to 
have  been  very  intolerant  towards  those  who  dissented 
from  his  religious  views.  At  their  instance  governor 
Stuyvesant  issued  a  proclamation  against  conventicles, 
under  which  fines  and  imprisonment  were  inflicted  upon 
those  who  disobeyed  the  order.  The  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company,  however,  soon  rebuked  and  rectified  these 
unwarranted  proceedings.  Mr.  Drisius  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  linguist.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  R,f.  Church  in  A  meriea,  p.  74 ;  De  Witt,  Hist.  Dis- 
courses, p.  35  36,  69.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Droctigisiliua,  fifteenth  bishop  of  Soissons,  tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

Droctoaldua,  Saint,  fourteenth  bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  died  in  November,  cir.  A.D.  582. 

Droctoveus,  the  abbot,  was  a  disciple  of  Gcr- 
manus.the  bishop,  bis  decease  at  Paris  ia  commemo- 
rated March  10. 

Drogon  (1),  a  French  prelate,  said  to  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Charlemagne,  became  in  820  abbot  of 
Luxeuil,  where,  under  his  direction,  science  and  art 
flourished.  In  829  be  was  made  bishop  of  Metz.  He 
was  drowned  in  a  river  while  fishing,  in  855  or  857. 
See  Hoefer.  Xoutr.  Biog  Cinirale,  s.  v. 

Drogon  (2)  (or  Drocon),  a  French  prelate,  was 
made  bishop  of  Ileauvais  in  1030.  In  1085  he  founded 
the  convent  of  Su  Symphorien  -  les  -  Beauvais.  The 
king  of  France,  Henry  I,  in  one  of  his  diplomas  qualifies 
him  as  a  u  vir  divirue  religioni  totua  numcipatus."  He 
died  at  Beauvais,  April  21,  1047.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Bing  Cinirale,  a.  v. 

Drogon  (3),  a  French  cardinal  and  theologian,  was 
born  in  Champagne,  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
became  prior  of  St.  Nicolas  of  K brims,  and  in  1128  was 
elected  abbot  of  St.  Jean  de  I.aon.  Pope  Innocent  II 
called  him  to  Rome  in  1130,  and  made  him  bishop  of 
Ostia  and  cardinal.  He  died  in  1138,  leaving  several 
treatises  printed  in  the  Bibliofheca  Ai/min  (Paris,  1644), 
t,  565.    See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Bing.  Cinirale,  a.  v. 

Droma,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  second  strong 
chain  which  the  Asas  hail  made  to  bind  the  wolf  Fen- 
rit.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  with  it,  but  when 
be  »book  himself  it  flew  in  pieces. 


Dromic,  a  term  applied  to  Oriental  churches  of  the 
apsidal  or  basilican  form,  from  their  similarity  to  a  race- 
course. The  original  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  was 
of  this  style. 

Drops,  Festival  of  the,  a  ceremony  observed  by 
the  Copts  on  June  12,  annually,  because  on  that  day 
the  drops  of  dew  fall  which  are  believed  to  lead  to  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  As  soon  as  this  dew  has  fallen,  the  wa- 
ter begins  to  be  corrupt,  and  assumes  a  greenish  color, 
which  increases  more  and  more  till  the  river  appears 
as  a  lake  covered  over  with  moss.  This  lasts  from 
twenty  to  forty  days.  As  soon  as  the  green  color  is 
gone,  the  river  becomes  red  and  very  muddy.  The 
Copts  called  the  drops  of  dew  the  benediction  of  heaven, 
and  believed  that  the  Almighty  sent  down  Michael  the 
archangel  to  infuse  these  sacred  drops  into  the  Nile 
that  it  might  begin  to  rise,  and  at  length  irrigate  and 
fertilise  their  country.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v.    See  Nile;  Ntixs. 

Drosis,  a  virgin,  probably  of  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
burned  for  her  faith  (as  mentioned  by  Chrysoatom,  ii, 
688),  and  commemorated  Sept.  22. 

Drostan  (Throstan,  Druatan,  or  Dunstan),  • 

Scotch  saint,  commemorated  Dec.  14,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  royal  blood,  and  abbot  of  Holy  wood,  and  after- 
wards of  Glencsk,  in  Forfarshire,  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  century. 

Droste-HUlahofT,  Clkmext  August,  Baron  vox, 
a  professor  of  canon  law,  was  born  at  CoUfeld,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1793.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Minister,  where  Hermes  was  his  teacher.  From  1814 
to  1817  he  was  professor  at  the  Minister  Gvmnasium. 
When  called  to  Berlin  by  the  government,' he  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  canon  law,  resigned  his  position 
at  Minister,  and  commenced  his  lectures  at  Bonn  in 
1822.  He  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Aug.  13,  1832.  He  pub- 
lished, Ishrbuch  des  Xaturrechts  und  der  Philottyphie 
(Bonn,  1823  ;  2d  ed.  1831)  :—Ueber  das  Xaturrecht  als 
fine  Quelle  des  Kirchenreehts  (ibid.  1822):  —  Religions- 
philosophischc  Abhandlungen  (ibid.  IRH) :  — Grunt Isdtze 

p'isdZ1'*  LufscTlana^'ljd^^  volT). 
(B.  P.) 

Drottes  (or  Drotner,  also  Dim  were  the  heathen 
Teutonic  priests  in  ancient  Germany  and  Britain.  Their 
office  was  confined  to  certain  families,  and  was  heredi- 
tary in  its  transmission ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
far  inferior  both  in  wealth  and  power  to  the  Drtiids. 
They  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  sa- 
cred calling;  being  exempted  from  war.  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  arms,  and  even  from  mounting  a  horse. 
The  Teutonic  pagans  had  also  an  order  of  priestesses, 
who  served  in  the  temples  of  their  female  deities;  and 
Friga  (q.  v.)  was  attended  by  kings'  daughters,  and  la- 
dies of  the  highest  rank  of  nobility.  Some  of  these 
consecrated  females  were  consulted  as  infallible 
and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  as  if  they 
selves  were  divinities. 

Drouais,  Jeax  Gkhmaix,  a  distinguished  French 
painter,  was  bom  in  Parts,  Nov.  25,1763,  and  instructed 
by  his  father.  He  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  by  his  admirable  picture  of  The  Canaaniiish 
Woman  at  the  Feet  of  Christ.  He  died  at  Rome,  Feb. 
13,  17««.  Sec  Spooner,  Bing.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Giuirale,  s.  v. 

Drnctegaugna.  (1)  Third  ablwt  of  Gorze,  in  the 
diocese  of  Metz,  died  A.D.  7C9.  (2)  Eighth  abbot  of 
Jumieges,  in  Normandy,  A.D.  753. 

Druigen,  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  March  6, 
was  a  sister  of  St.  Brigida  (q.  v.). 

Dram,  Sacred,  an  instrument  of  magical  incanta- 
tion formerly  in  use  among  the  native  Laplanders.  It 
was  made  of  the  body  or  trunk  of  a  pine  or  hollow 
birch,  which  could  be  found  only  in  particular  spots, 
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and  every  part  of  which,  both  trunk  and  branches,  had  ' 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  inflected  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  The  drum  was  constructed  of  one 
entire  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle.  The 
upper  part,  which  was  tlat,  was  covered  with  skin,  and 
the  lower  part,  which  was  convex, was  so  constructed  that 
after  they  made  two  long  openings  in  it  the  wood  be- 
tween served  as  a  handle.  The  rims,  which  kept  the 
akin  tight  in  a  kind  of  circular  form,  were  not  exactly 
round,  but  rather  oval.  Upon  the  skin  thus  stretched 
on  the  head  of  the  drum,  the  Laplanders  painted  vari- 
ous figures  in  red,  which  seemed  to  be  of  somewhat 
hieroglyphical  character.  There  were  added  to  this  | 
copper  rings  of  various  patterns,  to  be  used  in  incanta- 
tions. The  hammer  with  which  the  drum  was  beaten 
was  made  from  the  horn  of  a  reindeer. 

Dnuum,  John  II.,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1827 ; 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Medical  College  in  1852; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1857,  and  presbyter  in  1868 ;  in 
1857  officiated  in  Brookville,  Ind. ,  in  1859,  waa  rector 
of  St.  James's  Church,  Dundaff.  Pa.;  in  1862,  of  St. 
James's  Church  in  Bristol;  in  1875,  of  St,  Mark's  Church, 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  in  1877  he  was  in  San  Saba,  Tex., 
but  returned  in  the  following  vear  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where 
he  died,  March  5, 1879.  See  Prat,  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1880, 
p.  171. 

Drummond,  E.  A.  H  ,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
who  was  born  in  1758  and  died  in  1830,  published,  Act- 
mom  (1792) : — Catechetical  Questions  Prior  to  Confirma- 
tion ( Lond.  1813).  Sec  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  a.  v. 

Drummond,  George,  I  >.I »..  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Hawthornden,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  July,  1761 ;  praaented  to  the  living  at  Dun- 
harlou  in  August,  1 765 :  ordained  May  1, 1766 ;  and  died 
Feb.  14, 1819,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  waa  a  man 
of  high  respectability,  deep  erudition,  and  eminent 
worth.  He  published  An  Account  of  the  Parish.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  ii,  870. 

Drummond.  James.  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
third  son  of  Kev.  James  Drummond  of  Deanstown,  was 
probably  born  at  Fowlis,  Perthshire,  in  1619;  gradu- 
ated at  SU  Andrews'  University  in  1645;  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  living  at  Auchterarder  about  1650;  trans- 
ferred to  Muthill  in  1(556;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Brechin  in  1684,  retaining  the  parish  of  Muthill  in  con- 
junction, which  he  resigned  iu  1686.  He  had  a  pen- 
sion from  James  II  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in 
December,  1685;  signed  an  address  to  the  king  iu  No- 
vember, 1688,  just  before  bis  majesty's  abdication,  and 
preached  for  the  last  time  in  the  cathedral,  April  14, 
16H9,  three  days  after  episcopacy  hail  been  abolished. 
When  deprived,  he  resided  for  four  years  in  Slain's 
Castle,  with  John,  earl  of  Errol,  and  died  in  1695. 
He  waa  a  good  and  piotis  man,  diligent  in  his  office, 
read  the  Scriptures  daily  in  the  original ;  and  while  bis 
chief  and  patron,  the  carl  of  Perth,  was  zealous  to  pro- 
mote popery,  he  was  as  strenuously  and  dctermiuedly 
opposed  to  poperv  as  any  one  in  the  kingdom.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,'\\,  747,  780;  iii,  891;  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  169. 

Drummond,  William  Hamilton,  D.D.,  a  schol- 
ar, poet,  and  divine,  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  16, 
1865,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
poems  on  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
etc. ;  and  prepared  also  a  translation  of  Lucretius.  See 
Applet  on' $  Annual  Cyclop.  1865,  p.  675. 

Drunkenness.  Denunciations  of  this  vice  are 
contained  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Test.  St.  Paid  ex- 
pressly includes  drunkards  among  those  who  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  vice  became  pe- 
culiarly shameless  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian  a?ra.  The  surrounding  nations,  too,  were  drunk- 
ards.   Drunken  habits  were  to  afford  a  presumption 


against  a  person  accused  before  the  Church  courts.  Still, 
the  vice  flourished  among  the  Christians.  Jerome 
warns  the  priests  never  to  smell  of  wine.  Revelling! 
and  drunkenness  were  deemed  allowable  in  commem- 
orating the  martyrs.  The  first  distinct  Church  enact- 
ment against  drunkenness  appears  in  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Tours.  The  West,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  home  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  A 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Atitun,  A.D.  670,  enacted  that 
no  gluttonous  or  drunken  priest  should  touch  the  sacra- 
ment or  say  the  mass  under  pain  of  losing  his  dignify. 
The  Council  of  Berkhamstead  enacted  that  if  a  priest 
be  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  fulfil  his  office  he  should 
be  deposed  by  the  bishop.  In  regard  to  drunkenness 
in  the  Church  in  Britain,  Boniface  aays :  "  It  is  also 
said  iu  your  parishes  drunkenness  is  a  too  common  evil, 
so  that  not  only  do  the  bishops  not  forbid  it,  but  them- 
selves, drinking  too  much,  become  intoxicated,  and  com- 
pel others  to  do  so,  offering  them  larger  beakers."  In 
the  Carlovingian  period  civil  penalties  or  disabilities 
began  to  be  inflicted  for  drunkenness^-Smitb,  iJid.  of 
Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v.    Sec  Temperance. 

Drury,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  Julv 
26, 1802.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1829.  and 
for  two  years  following  was  rector  of  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar-school  at  New  Haven ;  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  the  Baptist  ministry,  Sept.  14,  1834 ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Denison  University,  Granville, 

0. ,  and  held  the  office  one  year,  1836;  for  three  vears 
(1836-39)  waa  professor  of"  Greek  in  Cincinnati' Col- 
lege: the  year  following  a  professor  in  what  is  now 
Colby  University,  Walervilie,  Me.;  then  returned  to 
Cincinnati  College  after  a  time  became  principal  of 
the  classical  school  connected  with  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Institute  at  Covington,  Kj ..  and  at  the  same 
time  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Greek  lit- 
erature; for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  high- 
school,  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Covington ;  and 
spent  (he  last  four  years  of  bis  life  in  St.  Anthonv,  Minn, 
where  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church.  He  died 
March  18,  1870.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Drnnus,  a  martvr  at  Antioch  with  Zosimus  and 
Theodurus ;  commemorated  Dec.  14. 

Drays  (Lat.  DrusiusX  John,  a  Belgian  canon,  was 
bom  at  Cumptich,  near  Tirlcmont,  in  1568.  He  stud- 
ied at  St.  Trond,  at  Namur,  and  at  Ixwvain  :  joined 
the  order  of  Preroonst rants  at  the  abbey  <•!  du  Pare, 
near  Louvain,  May  29,  1588;  taught  theology  there; 
in  1604  became  deputy  for  the  states  of  Brabant,  and 
the  following  year  vicar  of  the  circarii  of  Brabant  and 
Friesland.  He  was  charged  by  archduke  Albert  w  ith 
several  missions  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline; appointed  circarius  in  Spain  in  1630;  and  finally 
was  counsellor  of  the  state.  He  died  at  Brussels.  March 
25,  1634,  leaving,  Yisitatio  Alma  Unieersitntis  Loew£> 
emit  (Ivouvain,  1617): — Exhortatio  ad  Candidi  Ordinis 
Prcrmonstratensis  Religiosos  (ibid.  1621): — Statuta  Can- 
didi et  Canonici  Ordinis  Preemonstratensis  Renorata,  etc 
(ibid.  1628).    See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Buy.  Gintralc,  a.  v. 

Druzbickl,  Caspar,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1589  at 
Sieradz,  in  Polaud,  and  died  at  Posen  in  1662.  He  wrote 
Variis  Passionis  Christi  Meditandi  Modis  (Lublin, 
1652) : — Fasciculus  Erercitationum,  etc.  (Cracow.  1662) : 
—Tribunal  ConscientUe,  etc.  (ibid.  1672)  :— In  Domini- 
cas  Totius  anni  Considerationes  (1679): — Lapis  I.udius, 
etc.  (1699;  a  German  translation  was  published  in  1739; 
a  more  recent  one  is  that  by  Ratte,  1884).  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  issued  at  Ingolstadt  in  1732, 
2  vols.  foL,  under  the  title  Venerabilis  P.  Gatparis  Dntt- 
biek~i  Opera  Omnia.    Sec  Encytlop.  Kosciebia,iv,3i>5; 

1.  udke,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen-Lexiion,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Dryads  (from  c/n'-c,  on  oak),  female  deities  of  an 
inferior  rank,  who  presided  over  woods.  They  were 
much  more  fortunate  than  the  Hamadryads,  having 
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the  liberty  of  walking  about,  and  even  surviving  the 
destruction  of  the  trees  over  which  they  presided.  They 
also  had  the  liberty  of  marrying.  The  poets  frequently 
confound  the  •ryads,  Hamadryads,  and  Naiads. 

Dryander,  Hermans,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec  2*2, 1809,  at  Halle,  where  he 
also  pursued  his  theological  studies.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  deacon  at  the  church  "  Unsere  Lieben  Frauen  " 
there,  in  1876  first  preacher,  and  died  as  superintendent 
and  member  of  consistory,  Feb.  15, 1880.  See  Zum  Ge~ 
ddchtniss  Dr.  Hermann  Ludtcig  Dryandt r't  (Halle,  1880). 
(B.  P.) 

DuaUa  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  Cameroons  district, 
West  Africa,  some  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Test, 
has  been  translated  by  the  Kev.  A.  Saker,  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Societv.  The  grammar  has  been  treat- 
ed bv  Saker  in  Grammatical  Elements  of  the  DuaUa  Iam- 
guage(lHbb).  (B.P.) 

D  abbs,  Joseph  S^  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Upper  Milford,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct. 
16, 1796.  His  early  education  was  received  at  a  Quaker 
school,  and,  after  studying  theology  four  years  under 
Rev.  F.  L.  Herman,  D.D.,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1822.  He  received  the  cnarge  of  Windsor  and  Weiss 
churches,  Berks  County,  in  June,  the  same  year,  and  was 
ordained  in  1823.  In  1824  the  Eppler's  Church,  and  in 
1826  the  Hains  Church,  were  added  to  his  charge,  of 
which  he  remained  pastor  until  1831.  From  this  period 
until  1861  he  was  pastor  of  the  AUcntown,  Egypt,  Un- 
ion, and  Jordan  churches.  That  year  he  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Allentown  Church,  which  had  increased  to 
twelve  hundred  members,  continuing  to  preach  to  the 
remaining  three  until  1866,  when  he  retired  from  active 
labor,  and  removed  to  Allentown,  where  he  died,  April 
14,  1877.  He  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  popularity. 
Dr.Dubbs  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the  German 
periodicals  of  his  Church,  and  the  author  of  several  pop- 
ular German  hymns.  See  Ilarbaugh,  Fatkert  of  the 
Germ.  Ref.  Church,  v,  239. 

Da  Bee,  Philippe,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in 
1524.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Vannes  in  1559, 
and  six  years  later  passed  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes. 
He  was  one  of  those  prelates  who  held  the  place  of 
ecclesiastical  peers  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV  in 
1589.  The  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Rheims,  and  in  the  year  following  he  received 
the  title  of  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  the  bulls  were  not  forwarded  before  the  end  of  three 
years,  on  account  of  the  differences  of  Henry  IV  with 
the  court  of  Rome.  Du  Bee  died  in  1605.  He  left  a 
collection  of  Sermons,  and  a  French  translation  of  the 
Treatise  of  the  Widow*  of  St.  Ambrose  (Paris,  1590). 
Sec  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Dubhan  is  the  name  of  two  Irish  saints:  (1)  A 
priest,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  commem- 
orated Nov.  11.  (2)  A  pilgrim  in  the  County  Wexford, 
commemorated  Feb.  11. 

Dubhdalethe  is  the  name  of  three  abbots  of  Ar- 
magh, in  Ireland,  one  in  the  8th  century,  and  two  in 
the  10th  and  11th ;  also  of  an  abbot  of  Kiiskeery ..Coun- 
ty Meath,  who  died  A.D.  750. 

Dnbhthach  (or  Duach)  is  the  name  of  three  Irish 
saints:  (1)  A  bishop  of  Armagh,  A.D.  497-513;  com- 
memorated Feb.  5.  (2)  A  companion  of  Moling  (q.  v.), 
commemorated  Oct.  7.  (3)  Priest  of  king  Leogaire, 
converted  by  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  433. 

Dubois,  Benjamin,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, descended  from  the  French  Huguenots  who  settled 
on  Staten  Island  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Louis 
XIV,  was  born  in  1739.  He  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  J.  H.  Goetschius,  was  licensed  by  the  American 
Oassb  in  1764,  and  for  sixty-tbrce  years  was  pastor 
of  the  united  Reformed  Dutch  churches  of  Freehold 


in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  he  was  foremost  among  the  defend- 
ers of  liberty,  and  often  preached  to  his  people  upon 
their  duty  during  the  struggle.  He  died  in  1827.  See 
Marcellus,  I/ist.  Discourse;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref 
Church  in  A  merica,  p.  75.    (W.  J-  R-  T.) 

Dubois,  Gerard,  a  French  Church  historian, 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1629.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1650,  and  taught 
rhetoric  there  several  years.  He  wrote  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  Kcdesiastical  History  of  Lc  Cointe,  in- 
cluding a  life  of  the  latter  (1683).  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  undertake  a 
History  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  the  first  volume  of 
which  (1690)  carries  it  down  to  1108.  Du  Bois  died  at 
Paris,  July  1,  1696,  leaving  the  second  volume  unfin- 
ished. It  was  completed  by  fathers  La  Ripe  and  Desmo- 
lets  (1710),  and  brings  the  history  down  to  1364.  See 
Landon,  Eccles.  Did.  a,  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Dubois,  Oualterus,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Strecfkcrk, 
in  Holland,  iu  1666,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1697,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
GospeL  His  father,  Rev.  Peter  Dubois,  was  a  very 
eminent  minister  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  the  one  hundredth  in  succession  from  the 
Reformation.  The  son  came  to  America,  when  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  dominie  Selyns  in 
the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York,  where  he  ministered 
fifty-one  years  with  great  acceptance  and  ability.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  amiable  spirit,  and  dig- 
nified bearing;  a  diligent  student  and  expounder  of 
God's  Word,  whole  books  of  the  Bible  being  left  among 
the  subjects  of  his  pulpit  instructions,  in  his  elaborate 
and  beautiful  manuscripts;  also  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  independence  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
from  foreign  control,  especially  in  the  matter  of  min- 
isterial education  and  ordination,  although  he  died  be- 
fore this  question  reached  its  crisis  in  the  disruption 
of  the  Church.  His  death,  which  followed  a  brief  ill- 
ness, in  his  eightieth  year,  called  forth  universal  ex- 
pressions of  public  grief  and  respect  for  his  character 
and  services.  He  was  regarded  more  as  "a  bishop 
among  the  Dutch  churches  than  as  the  pastor  of  a 
single  organization."  See  De  Witt,  .Memorial;  Smith, 
Hist,  of  .Veto  York ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church 
in  America,  a.  v. ;  Taylor,  A  nnals.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Dubois,  Jean  (1),  a  reputable  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1626.  Among  other  excellent 
works,  he  executed  the  statues  of  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Medard,  and  the  tomb  of  Pierre  Odebcrt,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Dijon;  the  grand  altar  and  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  statue 
of  the  Virgin  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  He  died 
Nov.  29, 1694.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Dubois,  Jean  (2)  (Joames  a  Bosco,  otherwise 
Oliearius),  a  French  preacher,  was  born  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century.  After  living  for  some  time  as 
a  Celcstine  monk,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  pope  to 
become  a  soldier,  and  in  that  capacity  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  as  to  obtain  the  favor  of  king  Henry  III, 
who  styled  him  "  the  emperor  of  monks."  When  peace 
was  restored,  he  quitted  the  profession  of  arms  and  re- 
turned to  his  cloister.  He  was  a  favorite  preacher,  and 
was  selected  by  Henry  IV  to  be  one  of  his  ordinary 
chaplains;  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  cardinal  Seraphin 
Olivier  that  he  adopted  him,  gave  him  his  name  and 
arms,  aud  obtained  for  him  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Beau- 
lieu,  in  Argonne.  He  was  a  strenuous  opj>onent  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  on  June  6. 1610  (Trinity  Sunday),  declaimed 
against  them,  and  especially  against  the  books  of  Mari- 
ana and  Be  can,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustachius.  For 
this,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  as  agent  extraordinary  for 
Louis  XIII,  he  was,  Nov.  11,  1611,  thrown  into  prison, 
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where  he  died,  after  fifteen  years'  confinement,  Aug.  28, 
1626.  lie  wrote,  among  other  works,  Etoriacensis  Bitot- 
otheea  Benedictina,etc.  (Lyons,  1605, 8vo).  See  Landon, 
Eccles.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Bioy.  Oinirale,  s.  v. 

Dubois,  Jean  Antoine,  a  French  missionary, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  seminary  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, member  of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  was  born  in 
1765  at  St.  Kemeze  (Ardeche)."  About  1791  he  went  to 
Mysore  to  preach  Christianity,  his  principal  residence 
being  at  Pettah,  near  Seringapatam.  After  thirty-two 
years  of  sojourn  in  India,  he  returned  to  Europe  with 
the  strong  conviction  that  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindus  was  impossible.  This 
opinion,  which  he  advanced  in  his  letters  on  the  State 
of  Christianity  in  India  (Loud.  1828),  became  in  England 
the  object  of  very  lively  attacks.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  7,  1848.  For  the  list  of  Dubois'  other  writings, 
see  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Dubois,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  born 
in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  24.  1764,  and  ordained  in  1787. 
He  came  to  America  in  1791 ;  labored  in  Man-land  and 
Virginia ;  founded  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore,  Mil.,  in  1807  ;  succeeded  John  Connol- 
ly as  bishop  of  New  York  in  1826,  and  died  in  that  city, 
Dec  20, 1842.  He  was  highly  revered  in  his  own  de- 
nomination. See  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  l/ist.  of  the  Cuth. 
Church  in  the  If.  S.  p.  70, 104, 397  sq. 

Dubric  (or  Dyfrig),  archbishop  of  Cacrleon,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  story  of  king  Alfred  of  England  as 
famous  for  sanctity,  was  the  grandson  of  Brychan,  king 
of  Brecknockshire,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Llandaff,  about  A.D.  470,  and  to  have  died  in 
522.  His  bones  were  transferred  in  1120  to  the  new 
cathedral  on  the  island  of  Enlli  or  Bardacy,  where  they 
had  been  originally  interred.  His  death  is  commem- 
orated Nov.  4,  and  his  translation  May  29. 

Duchacet,  Henry  William,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  C  hurch,  entered  upon  public 
life  as  a  physician  in  New  York  city ;  but  about  1824  he 
was  ordained,  and  after  having  filled  several  other  im- 
portant positions,  in  1833  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Stephen's  parish,  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  Dec.  13, 
1865,  aged  aixty-eight  years.  For  many  years  be  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
e,  and  was  associated  with  most  of  its  religious 
By  hia  agency  a  great  charity  was  inau- 
gurated, the  Burd  Asylum  for  Orphans;  and  he  had 
planned  an  asylum  for  disabled  clergymen,  having 
already  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for  its  establish- 
ment, when  his  sudden  death  frustrated  his  design. 
See  A  tner.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  April,  1866,  p.  126. 

Ducks,  in  early  Christian  art.  These  birds  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna, 
on  the  great  piers  at  the  east  end,  and  at  the  same  place 
in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista.  The  reason 
for  their  use  is  unknown,  but  has  been  supposed  to  be 
either  on  account  of  the  bright  colors  or  because  domes- 
ticated in  the  monasteries. 

Ducreux,  Gabrikl  Marie,  a  French  historian, 
dean  at  Auxerre  and  afterwards  at  Orleans,  was  born  at 
the  latter  place,  June  27,  1743,  and  died  there  Aug.  24, 
1790.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Ijes  Siecles  Chri- 
tient  (Paris,  1775, 9  vols.;  (terman  translation  by  Fischer, 
Vienna  and  Landshut,  1781-90)  :—Pevsees  et  Re  flexion* 
(Paris,  1765, 2  vols.).  See  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.Wclte'B 
Kirchen-Isxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dudd,  eleventh  bishop  of  Winchester,  between  781 
and  785. 

Dudley,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  l>ecame  a 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1724,  was  installed  archdeacon 
of  Bedford,  June  11,  1731,  and  died  about  1745.  He 
published  a  few  single  Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 


Dudley,  William,  an  English  prelate  of  the  15th 
century,  son  of  John  Dudley,  the  eighth  baron  of  Dud- 
ley, Staffordshire,  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  thence  preferred  dean  of  Windsor,  and  after- 
wards for  six  years  bishop  of  Durham.  He  died  in 
London  in  1483,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster.  See 
Fuller,  Worthits  <>f  Enyland  (cd.  Nut  tall),  iii,  131. 

Dudiing,  Claudius  Antony,  a  Swiss  prelate,  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne  in  1716,  and 
died  June  16, 1745,  leaving  Status  seu  Epocha  Eccitsux 
A  renticensis  (1724).  See  Hoefer,  Aoirr.  Bioy.  Gwerale, 
s.  v. 

Duff.  Alexander,  D.Dn  a  Scotch  clergyman  and 
missionary,  was  born  at  Pitlochrie,  Perthshire,  April 
25,1806.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland ;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  ordained  Aug.  12, 1829.  and  the  same 
year  sailed  for  India  with  his  wife.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  on  arriving  at  Calcutta 
he  was  advised  by  the  English  residents  not  to  begin 
operations  until  an  imposing  church  structure  should 
be  reared.  Nevertheless,  he  rented  a  small  house  in 
that  city,  and  commenced  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives.  In  1832  three  Brahmins  were  baptized, 
an  event  which  produced  a  profound  impression  u|>on 
all  classes.  In  1834  Dr.  Duff's  health  gave  way,  and 
he  returned  home  for  recuperation.  He  attended  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  delivered 
a  powerful  address  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  returned  to  India  in  1840,  and 
entered  a  larger  and  much  more  suitable  building  for 
school  poroses,  which  had  been  erected  in  his  absence. 
When  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  took  place 
in  1843,  Dr.  Duff  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church, 
though  by  this  act  he  forfeited  the  use  of  all  the  mis- 
sion property.  He  leased  a  building  and  continued  his 
labors,  the  number  of  his  pupils  having  increased  to 
eight  hundred.  A  church  was  erected  which  cost 
$50,000.  Contemplating  a  visit  to  his  native  land  in 
1853,  Dr.  Duff  made  ait  extensive  tour  throughout  In- 
dia, that  he  might  by  personal  observation  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  (he 
people,  and  lay  them  before  the  churches  at  home. 

I  Before  his  embarkation,  the  people  raised  $25,000,  and 
in  addition  to  this  $50,000  were  subscribed  in  (Jreat 

I  Britain  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  educational  and 

I  missionary  purposes.  In  1854  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Wherever  he  preached,  vast  crowds 
were  assembled  to  listen  to  his  thrilling  descriptions  of 
the  land  of  his  work  and  adoption.    After  his  return 

:  home  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. His  health  being  feeble,  he  visited  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  made  a  irip  to  Palestine,  and  returned 
to  India  considerably  improved.  He  was  appointed  by 
a  member  of  the  British  cabinet  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  the  India  University,  and  was  chosen  dean  of  the 
faculty,  and  also  elected  a  member  of  the  syndicate. 
During  all  this  time  his  own  college  in  Calcutta  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  In  1865  there  were  on  the  rolls  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  students.  Other 
schools  in  different  places  under  his  supervision  con- 
tained upwards  of  three  thousand  pupils.  In  couse- 
quencf  of  failing  health  he  was  obliged  to  return  again 
to  Scotland,  not  without  the  same  tokens  of  respect  and 
esteem.  He  was  elected  professor  of  evangelical  the* 
ology  in  the  uew  college  of  the  Free  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  here  his  last  labors  were  performed.  He  died 
at  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  England,  Feb.  12, 1878.  See 
his  Life,  by  Dr.  G.  Smith  (Edinburgh,  1880).  (W.  P.  S.) 

Duff,  David,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1802;  was  licensed 
to  preach  May  5, 1805;  presented  to  the  living  at  Mou- 
lin the  same  year,  and  ordained  Feb.  21, 1806 ;  promoted 
to  Kenraore,"  March  29,  1831;  and  was  iu  1869  Father 
of  the  Church,  being  then  about  ninety  years  old.  See 
,  ii,  812, 824. 
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Duff,  John,  I  >.  1 »..  a  Scotch  clergyman,  «u  licensed 
to  preach  in  March,  1793;  presented  by  the  earl  of 
Mansfield  in  February,  17%,  to  the  living  at  Kinfauns ; 
ordained  Jan.  19,  1797,  and  died  March  8,  1816,  aged 
forty-eight  years.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  646. 

Daii;  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Duff  of  Kinedar,  graduated  at  King's 
College,  Abertieen,  March  29,  1756;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  October,  176*2;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Kinedar  in  succession  to  his  father,  and  ordained  Sept. 
18, 1765.  He  died,  having  been  mora  than  seven  years 
Father  of  the  Synod,  Oct.  31,  1825,  aged  eighty  six 
years.   See  Fatti  Ecclt*.  Scoticame,  iii,  663. 

Dnffleld,  <iKorok,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  at  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Fa.,  July  4, 1794, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Detroit,  and  was  an 
active  leader  of  the  New  School  movement.  He  died 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  ,26, 1869.  His  publications  in- 
clude Spiritual  Life: — Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies: 
—  Millenarianism  Defended :  — Claims  of  Ejnscopal 
Bishops  Examined,  and  other  works.  See  Allibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  y. 

Du  Foaa6,  Pierre  Thomas,  a  French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Koncn  in  1634.  He  was  educated  at  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  and  the  impressions  which  he  received  there 
attached  him  more  and  more  to  his  teachers,  so  that  no 
persecution  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  views, 
lie  was  associated  with  Tilleroont,  Lemaistre,  A  maud, 
D'Andilly,  and  others.  When  imprisoned  in  1666  in 
the  Bastile,  he  found  there  De  Sacy,  who  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him.  He  died  in  169ft,  leaviug  Vie  de  Bar- 
thUemy  dts  Martyr*  (Paris,  1663): — Vie  de  Thomas  de 
Caatorberif  (167 4)  :  —  Etude  s*r  Tertullien  et  Origine 
(1675):— Tie  des  Saint*,  comprising  only  the  months 
of  January  and  February : — also  commentaries  on  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Ruth,  Psalms,  and  the  Gos- 
pels. His  M empires  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1739. 
See  Lichtenberger,  Encgchp.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
a.  y.   (B.  P.) 

Dug ues nay,  Alfred,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  bora  at  Rouen  in  1814,  was  for  many  years  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  St.  I*aurent,  in  Paris,  made  bishop 
of  Limoges  in  1871,  and  died  Sept.  15, 1884. 

Dnhlhnjjd,  the  last  of  the  four  sacred  montha  of 
the  Mohammedans,  the  month  in  which  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  is  performed. 

Duilech  (or  Doulach),  an  Irish  saint  of  Clochar, 
near  Dublin,  commemorated  Nov.  17. 

Duinsech.  an  Irish  virgin  of  Loch-Cuan,  in  Ulster, 
commemorated  Aug.  6. 

Duitsch,  Christian  Solomon,  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  atTcmesvar,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1734.  According  to  the  fashion  of  that  time, 
his  'education  was  entirely  TalmtidicaL  In  1760  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  " morenu,"  or  rabbinical  doctor; 
and  being  the  son-in-law  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  he  had  ev- 
erything that  an  ambitious  Jew  could  desire.  He  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
ami  the  Midrashim,  but  many  a  paaaagc  treating  of  the 
Messiah,  repentance,  and  conversion  led  him  to  a  dili- 
gent examination  of  Christianity.  Without  entering 
upon  the  history  of  his  inner  struggles,  which  is  given 
in  his  interesting  De  wonderlijkn  Isidinge  Gods  and  //-  ' 
Verootg  ran  de  uxmderlijk*  Leidinge  Gods  (Amsterdam, 
1767-69;  new  ed.  Nljkerk,  1870),  we  will  st 
June  25,  1767,  he  was  openly  baptized  at  Am 
Duitsch  now  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  ■^j , 
and  having  been  duly  prepared,  entered  the  Utrecht 
ersity,  where  he  attended  the  theological  lectures 
:  years.  On  April  16,  1776,  he  passed  his  exam- 
i ;  and  a  year  later,  April  14,  1777,  was  elected 
at  Mydrecht,  where  be  died,  Noy.  15, 1797.  He 
•rote,  Israels  Verlossing*  en  centrige  Behoudenis  (Am- 
XIL-U 


sterdam,  1769-98).    Sec  FUrst,  in 
Hoffntmg,  1875,  p.  8  sq.    (R.  P.) 

Duke,  Rich  Aim,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
I  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  about  1682  Hav- 
ing  been  ordained,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
i  Rlaby,  in  Leicestershire;  in  1687  made  a  prebendary 
'  of  Gloucester;  and  in  1688  chosen  a  proctor  in  convo- 
I  cation  for  that  Church ,  and  was  chaplain  to  queen  Anne. 
•  In  1710  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Witney,  in 
I  Oxfordshire.    He  died  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year,  lie 
published  three  Sermons  in  his  lifetime ,  the  first,  on  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  preached  before  the  queen  in  1703; 
the  other  two  were  preached  in  1704.    See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  IHct.  a.  v.;  Alliboue,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Dula,  a  roartvr  at  Nicoraedia,  commemorated  March 

25. 

Du  Lao,  J  ram  Marie,  a  French  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, bora  Oct.  30,  1738,  waa  general  agent  of  the 
clergy,  and  became  archbishop  of  Aries  iu  1775.  Hav- 
ing opposed  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  arrested,  af- 
ter Aug.  10,  and  imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, in  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  where  he  was  assassinated, 
Sept.  2, 1792.  He  wrote,  Adresse  au  Hoi  (Paris,  1792) : 
— liecutil  ile  Mandeuwnts  et  I  Mires  Pastorales  (Aries, 
1795).  His  complete  works  were  published  bv  Jacques 
Constant  (ibid.  1817).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  B'iog.  Gsni- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Dulcidius  (also  Dulcius,  Doux,  or  Doucis). 

(1)  Saint,  third  bishop  of  Agen,  in  the  province  of  Bor- 
deaux, probably  in  the  5th  century,  is  commemorated 
Oct  17;  (2)  eighteenth  bishop  of  Anicium  (le  Puy  en 
Velay),  A.D.  705;  (8)  tenth  bishop  of  Toul,  between 
A.D.  632  and  589;  (4)  a  Spanish  prelate  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, waa  a  priest  at  Toledo,  when  he  was  sent,  in  883, 
by  "Alfonso  III  of  Castile,  to  Abub-Ali,  the  chief  of  the 
Saracens,  and  on  his  return  was  raised  to  the  sec  of  To- 
ledo. Joseph  Pcllicer  published,  as  a  work  of  Dulcidius, 
an  old  chronicle  written  in  Latin  (Barcelona,  1663). 
Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

DUlcken,  Anion,  a  Carthusian  monk  and  ascetic 
writer,  was  bora  at  Cologne  about  1560,  and  died  as 
prior  of  the  Carthusians  at  Freiburg,  Oct.  1,  1623. 
His  works  are  mostly  translations  of  ascetical  writings, 
originally  written  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 
See  Hartzheim,  BiUiotheca  CoUmnensis,  p.  20;  Petreji, 
Bibliotheca  Carthus.  p.  10;  Kessel, in  Wetter  u.  Welles 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Dulianists,  a  sect  of  Arians,  so  called  from  using 
the  word  lovXoc  to  describe  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

Duikaada,  one  of  the  four  sacred  months  of  the 
Mohammedans.  This  month  is  sacred  as  being  devoted 
to  preparation  fur  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

DoUapheL  an  Arabian  legendary  prophet,  said  to 
have  existed  before  Christ,  and  to  have  restored  twenty 
thousand  persons  to  life  at  one  time. 


Dumbness.  The  A  postolical  Canons  excommuni- 
cate any  cleric  who  mocks  the  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind. 
These  three  classes  are  excluded  from  the  episcopate, 
not  as  defiled,  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Church 
should  not  be  hindered.  The  capacity  of  the  dumb  to 
receive  the  sacraments  or  accept  a  penance  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  A  whole  work  of  Fulgentius 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  baptism 
of  an  Etbiop  catechumen  after  the  loss  of  his  voice,  and 
he  concluded  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  validity 
as  that  of  an  infant.  This  view  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
Among  other  canonical  authorities,  the  first  Council  of 
Orange,  A.D.  441,  enacted  that  a  person  suddenly  losing 
his  voice  might  be  baptized  or  accept  a  penance,  if  his 
I  previous  will  thereto  could  be  proved  by  the  witness  of 
I  others,  or  his  actual  will  by  his  nod.   So  the  second 
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Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  452)  to  the  same  effect  as  regards 
baptism.  According  to  one  of  Ulpian's  Fragments,  the 
dumb  could  nut  be  a  witness  nor  make  a  testament. 
I3y  a  constitution  of  Justinian,  A.D.  631,  deaf  mutes 
were  declared  incapable  of  making  a  will  or  codicil,  or 
conferring  a  freedom,  unless  the  infirmity  should  not  be 
congenital,  and  they  should  have  learned  to  write  be- 
fore it  occurred,  in  which  case  they  could  exercise  these 
rights  by  writing  under  their  own  hand.  The  dumb 
were  in  all  cases  allowed  to  do  so  by  such  writing.  It 
was,  however,  held  by  the  old  law  that  the  dumb,  as 
well  as  the  deaf  and  blind,  could  lawfully  contract  mar- 
riage, and  become  subject  to  dotal  obligations.  Deaf 
mutes  were  held  excused  from  civil  honors,  but  not  from 
civic  charges.  But  the  dumb  might  lawfully  decline  a 
guardianship  or  curatorship.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Dumont,  A.  H,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  studied  theology  in  the  seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  His  first  pastorate  was  near 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1841  he  became  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.;  in  1845  he  re- 
moved to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  education,  and  perfected  the  public- 
school  system  which  Newport  to  this  day  enjoys.  He 
died  July  5,  1865.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  100. 


Dun  (Lat. 
A.D.  741. 


Dunan  (Lat,  Donatus),  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Dublin,  and  by  the  aid  of  Sitric,  the  king,  built  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  afterwards  called  Christ 
Church,  in  that  citv,*  in  1038.  He  died  May  6,  1074. 
See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Abps.  of  Dublin,  p.  26. 

Dunbar,  Columba,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
the  Church  of  Dunbar  about  1411.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Moray  in  1420,  and  died  in  1485,  while  on 
his  return  from  the  Couucil  of  Basle.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  143. 

Dunbar,  Gavin  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
Moray  in  1488,  and  continued  there  till  March  18, 1503, 
when  he  was  made  archdeacon,  and  lord-register  of  St.  j 
Andrews,  which  offices  he  filled  fifteen  years,  and  then 
became  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  1518.  lie  died  March 
9,  1532.  It  is  said  that  this  bishop  was  the  first  to  ad- 
rise  Hector  Boecc  to  write  his  history  of  Scotland.  He 
built  a  bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  consisting  of  seven 
arches,  and  endowed  a  hospital  for  twelve  poor  men, 
with  a  preceptor,  in  1531.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  119. 

Dunbar,  Gavin  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  early 
preferred  to  the  prion*  of  Whitehero,  in  Galloway,  and 
at  the  same  time  became  instructor  to  the  young  king 
James  V.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Glasgow  Dec  22, 
1524;  in  1526  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  Aug.  21, 
1528,  lord  chancellor,  continuing  in  this  last  office  un- 
til 1543.  Having  then  some  leisure  time,  he  built  the 
statelv  gate-house  at  his  episcopal  palace  in  Glasgow. 
He  died  April  30,  1547.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  256. 

Dunbar,  William  (I),  a  Scotch  poet  and  monk, 
was  born  at  Salton,  East  Lothian,  about  1465,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  afterwards 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  travelled  in  Scotland,  England, 
antl  France,  as  a  preacher.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  James  IV,  and  resided  at  his  court 
as  a  pensioner.  He  died  in  1530.  His  poetry  began  to 
be  made  known  to  the  public  about  the  beginning  of  the  | 
last  century.  His  principal  allegorical  poems  are,  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose:— The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  through  Iltll: — and  The  Golden  Terge.  Critics 
speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  his  poetry,  some  of  them 
him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Scottish  poets.  | 


See  AUlbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.; 
I •<•"!.  Diet.  a.  v. 

■,  William  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  tutor  in  the  family  of  M'Neill;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1804;  presented  to  the  living  at  Applegarth,  and 
ordainrd  May  7,  1807;  nominated  moderator  of  the 
Assembly  in  1*839,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  died  Jan. 
6,  1861,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  published,  in  the 
Naturalist's  Library,  "The  Natural  History  of  Bees" 
(Edinb.  1840):— and  An  Account  of  the  Pa'rish  of  Ap- 
plegarth.   See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  644. 

Duncan,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dunkeld 
in  1351,  and  also  in  1354.  He  probablv  died  in  that 
see  in  1863.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  84. 

Duncan,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
brother  of  David,  minister  at  Stow,  was  licensed  to 
preach  Jan.  7,  1785;  called  to  the  living  at  Traquair, 
and  ordained  assistant  and  successor,  Sept.  12,  1738; 
transferred  to  Smailholm,  Oct.  26, 1743;  and  died  Sept. 
29,  1795,  aged  eighty-six  years.  He  published,  A  Pre- 
servative against  the  Principles  of  InfiileUtg  (Edinb. 
1774):— Devout  Communicant's  Assistant  (Berw  ick, 
1792):— The  Evulence  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  a 
sermon  (Edinb.  1783): — The  History  of  the  Revolution 
0/I688  (ibid.  1790)  .—Miscellaneous  Essays  (1799) :— A  n 
A  ccount  of  the  Pansh  of  Smailholm.  See  Fast  i  Eccles. 
Scoticana-,  i,  257,  532. 

Duncan,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  sou 
of  Patrick,  minister  at  Tibbermore;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  July,  1778;  presented  to  the  living  at  Aucb- 
terarder,and  ordained  Sept.  6, 1781;  elected  Presbytery 
clerk  in  November,  1784,  which  office  he  held  to"  Jan. 
3,  1792;  transferred  to  Ratho  Feb.  1,  1803;  elected 
principal  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  May  21,  1807; 
elected  moderator  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1824,  and  died  July  29,  1827,  aged  seventy-one  Years. 
He  published.  The  Benefits  of  Christianity,  a  sermon 
(Edinb.  1806):— An  Account  of  Auchterarder.  See 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  141 ;  ii,  748. 

Duncan,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
wrote  Collects  ujnn  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Catechism  of 
(he  Church  of  England  (1754): — and  other  religious 
tracts.  He  died  in  1761.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct. 
xii,  447;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 

8.  V. 

Duncan,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  third 
son  of  Rev.  George  Duncan,  was  educated  first  at  home, 
then  at  an  academy  at  Dumfries,  and  completed  his  stud- 
ies successively  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  at  the  last  of  which  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Henry  Brougham,  Homcr,and  Petty  (Marquis 
of  tansdowne).  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August, 
1798;  presented  to  the  living  at  Ruihwell  in  May.  and 
ordained  Sept,  19,  1799;  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1839;  joined  the  Free  Seces- 
sion, and  signed  the  deed  of  demission,  May  24,  1843; 
and  died  Feb.  19,  1846,  aged  seventy-one  years.  He 
superintended  the  education  of  many  young  gentlemen 
in  the  manse,  with  that  of  his  own  familv;  formed  an 
auxiliary  Bible  society  in  Dumfries  in  181*0;  and  I 
ed  a  parish  savings  bank.  Among  his  numerous 
cations  are,  .4  Pamphlet  on  the  Socinian  Coutr 
(Liverpool,  1791):— three  separate  Setnnons:- 
arate  Jitters  on  popular  passing  events  '.—An  Essay  M 
the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish  Banks  (1815)  :— 
The,  Young  South  Country  Wearer: — William  fhiuqlas 
(Edinb.  1826,8  vols.):— Account  of  the  Runic  Monument 
at  Ruthu-ell  Manse  (1833) :— Sacred  Philosophy  of  the 
Seasons  (  Edinb.  1835, 4  vol*.).  He  originated  and  wrote 
for  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor:  likewise  the 
Dumfries  and  Galiovay  Courier,  and  edited  it  for  seven 
years,  being  the  principal  proprietor  thereof.  He  also 
edited,  for  a  time,  the  Dumfries  Journal,  See  Fasti 
i,  626,  627. 
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Duncan,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Duncan,  was  born  in  1720,  anil  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1745  and  1746  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  king's  regiment,  and  was  present  at  va- 
rious battlca  in  Scotland.  In  1768  he  was  presented  to 
the  college  living  of  South  Wamborough,  Hants,  which 
he  held  forty-five  years.  He  died  at  Bath,  Dec,  28, 
ls»k8.    His  publications  include  an  Kuay  on  Happi- 

the  Church  of  England ;  and  other  works.  See  Chal- 
mers, Bing.  Diet,  xii,  447 ;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer .  .I  uthor*,  s.  v. 

Duncan,  John  (2),  I .  I ..  I  >.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian, 
preached  successively  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent ;  at  Tad- 
ley,  Hampshire;  and  at  Wimborne,  in  Dorset.  He  re- 
moved to  London  about  17%,  and  was  chosen  minister  at 
the  Peter  Street  Church,  Soho,  where  he  remained  some 
years  in  the  present  century.  See  Wilson,  Dimming 
Churches,  iv,  37. 

Duncan,  John  (3),  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  ordained,  April  28,  1888,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Church  extension  parish  of  Milton,  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow; resigned  bis  parish  work  in  October,  1840;  was 
set  apart  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  May  16,  1841; 
joinetl  the  Free  Secession  in  1R43,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  college  at  Edin- 
burgh the  same  year.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1870.  Dr.  Dun- 
can published  a  lecture  on  the  Jew*,  and  letter*  in  the 
Ilmne  and  Foreion  Missionary  Reconl.  See  fasts*  Ke- 
eks. Scoticana,  ii,  46;  Life,  by  David  Brown  (Edin- 
burgh, 1872). 

Duncan,  John  (4),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  Oct.  14,  1812.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  while  attending  an  academy  at 
Huntley,  and  became  a  member  of  an  Independent 
Church  in  his  native  place.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  early  manhood,  and  joined  a  Baptist  church 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  Church  in  Stillwater  licensed  him 
to  preach,  Sept.  29, 1838,  and  he  was  ordained  in  Cohoes, 
May  22,  1839.  He  had  two  or  three  pastorates  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  then  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  several 
years.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  First  Church  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  next  to  South  Boston,  his  ministry 
here  being  between  five  and  six  years.  His  other  pas- 
torates were  in  West  Cambridge  and  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Essex,  Conn.;  and  Mansfield,  Mass. 
April  5,  1HH3,  his  health  suddenly  gave  wnv,  and  he 
died  July  28, 1884.  See  The  Watchman,  Aug.  14,  1884. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Duncan,  Robert  (l),a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  Febru  ary,  1699;  graduated  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  June,  1718;  after  studying  theol- 
ogy, went  to  the  Continent  as  a  tutor  to  the  brother  or 
the  earl  of  Kothes,  and  pursued  the  study  of  divinity 
and  law  at  the  University  of  Groningen,  where  he  rupt- 
ured a  blood- vessel  internally,  but,  recovering,  was  prom- 
ised advancement  to  remain.  He  preferred  to  return  to 
Scotland,  and  was  licensed  at  Edinburgh,  in  October, 
1726.  During  his  preaching  at  St.  Cutbbert's  Church, 
in  Edinburgh,  he  strained  his  voice,  from  which  cause 
his  complaint  returned;  after  resting,  he  was  called 
to  the  living  at  Tillicoultrv  in  October,  1727,  and  or- 
dained Jan.  25, 1728.    He  died  May  18, 1729.    He  pre- 

cana,  ii,  740. 

Duncan,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  licensed  to  preach  March  27, 1776;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Duudonald  in  April,  and  ordained  Sept.  11, 
1783 ;  and  died  April  14,  1815.  He  published,  Infidel- 
ity the  Growing  Evil  of  the  Times,  a  sermon  (Ayr,  1794) : 
—An  A ecount  of  the  Parish  of  Dundonald.  See  Fasti 
EceUs.  Scoticana,  is,  1 13. 

Duncan. William  Cedl.  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jan.  24, 1824 ;  graduated 


from  Columbia  College  in  1844,  and  from  the  tli 
department  of  Madison  University  in  1846;  became  ed- 
itor of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Chronicle  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  there.  In 
1851  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1853  pastor  of  the 
Coliseum  Baptist  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  died 
there,  May  1, 1864.  Among  bis  published  writings  are 
a  work  on  baptism  and  a  translation  of  Von  Rhodcn's 
John  the  Baptist.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop,  iv, 
366 ;  Cathcart,  Baptist  Eneydop.  p.  349.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dunchadk  (Lat.  Donatus),  an  Irish  saiirt,  com- 
memorated May  25,  was  the  son  of  Ceuufaedlakb,  and 
abbot  of  Hy,  A.D.  706. 

Duucker,  Hams  Gottkried  Lcnwto,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  17, 
1810.  He  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin.  In  1836 
he  commenced  his  academical  lectures  at  Gdttingen ; 
was,  in  1843,  professor  extraordinariua,  and  in  1854,  or- 
dinarius;  and  died,  doctor  of  theology  and  member  of 
consistory,  Nov.  7, 1875.  He  is  the  author  of,  Histories 
Doctrines  tie  Ratione,  Qua  Inter  J V centum  Originate  et 
'  Actuate  IntercedU  (Gottingen,  1837):— Des  heiligen  Ire- 


Chrutologie  (ibid.  1843)  :-Zur  Geschichte  der 
chrutL  Uqoslehrt  (ibid.  1848).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
i,  299.    (B.  P.) 

Duncombe,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1730,  and  educated  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1750;  and,  in  1753,  or- 
dained at  Kew  chapel,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of 
Sundridge.  in  Kent,  after  which  he  became  assistant 
preacher  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho.  In  1757  he  was  present- 
ed to  the  united  livings  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary 
Bredman,  in  Canterbury,  where  he  settled,  and  in  1766 
became  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  the  cathedral.  He 
died  in  1785.  His  publications  in  both  prose  and  poetry 
are  very  numerous.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthor*,  s.  v. 

Dundemore,  Stephkm  ns,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  in  Fifeshire,  and  is 
by  some  called  Dundee.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  see 
of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards,  in  1817,  elected  bishop; 
but,  being  an  enemy  to  the  English  interest,  king  Ed- 
ward H  would  not  consent  to  his  appointment.  He 
was  never  consecrated,  but  is  said  to  have  died  on  his 
way  to  Rome.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  242. 

Dundumore,  Thomas  i>k,  a  Scotch  prelste,  was 
bishop  of  Ross  in  1309,  and,  together  with  the  other 
bishops,  recognized  the  title  of  king  Robert  Bruce  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  same  year.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  187. 

Dunkan,  Johx,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bish- 
op of  the  Isles,  May  21,  and  consecrated  Nov.  25,  1375. 
He  died  in  1380.    See  Keith,  Scottuh  Bishop*,  p.  304. 

Dunkarton,  Robert,  a  reputable  English  mez- 
zotint engraver,  was  born  about  1744.  He  executed 
a  large  number  of  plates  in  London,  among  which  are 
the  following :  Lot  and  hi*  Daughter* ;  Christ  and  the 
Disciples  at  Emmaus ;  and  four  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Joseph.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Uist.  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  s.  v. 

Dunkel,  Johax*  Gottlob  Wilhki.h,  a  Reformed 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kothen,  Sept.  28, 
1720.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1789.  In  1744  he  was  pastor 
at  Dicbzig,  near  Kiithcn,  and  in  1748  at  Wulfen  and 
Dronen,  in  the  county  of  Anhalt  -  Kdthen.  He  died 
Sept.  8,  1759,  leaving,  Ilistorisehkrititche  Xachrichten 
von  verttorbencn  Gelehrten  (Kothen,  1753-60, 3  vols.)  :— 
Theod.  Dassoeii  de  Vacea  Rufa  Oputculum  (Uinsic, 
1758).  Sec  Doring,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen  Ihuttch- 
lands,  i,  347  aq.    (B.  P.) 

Dunlap,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1744 ;  educated  at 
New  Jersey  College ;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Donegal 
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Presbvterv  in  1776;  in  1803  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa. ;  in  1812  resigned 
on  account  of  increasing  infirmities,  and  died  Nov.  12, 
1818.   See  Spraguc,  A  ratals  of  Ike  A  titer.  Pulpit,  iii,  422. 

Dunlap  William,  an  eminent  American  painter, 
was  born  at  Perth  Amboy  in  1766.  He  commenced 
painting  portraits  in  crayons  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
next  year  he  spent  some  time  near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
then  the  headquarters  of  Washington.  Here  he  saw 
the  general  often,  and  painted  his  portrait  and  that 
of  his  wife.  He  resided  three  years  in  London,  and 
returned  to  America  in  1787.  In  1821  he  began  the 
picture  of  Christ  Rejected,  at  New  York.  He  afterwards 
painted  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  and  the  Calvary, 
wnico  was  considered  ins  best  production,  and  gained 
him  considerable  reputation.  Mr.  Dunlap  wrote  a  ///- 
tory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  A  rts  in  the  United 
Shite*  (1834,2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  History  of  the  Stage  in 
the  United  State*  (2  vols.  8vo).  He  died  in  1835.  See 
Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Dtmlop.WiixtAM,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Glasgow  in  1692.  In  1712  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  spent  two  years,  and  in  1716  was  promoted  to  be 
regius  professor  of  divinity  and  church  history.  He 
often  preached  in  the  churches  at  Edinburgh.  He  died 
there  in  1720.  His  works  are  Sermons  (2  vols.  12mo), 
and  an  Essay  On  Confession  of  Faith.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  s,  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Dunn,  Robinson  Potter,  P.P.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  May  81, 1825.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1844,  with  the 
honors  of  his  class,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1848.  He  was  licensed  the  same  year,  and 
began  preaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  rhet- 
oric and  English  literatnre  in  Brown  University.  He 
died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28, 1867.  Pr.  Punn  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Princeton  Reeitir  and  Biblio- 
thtca  Sacra ;  and  translated  and  edited  one  volume  of 
Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Test.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  84. 

Dunn,  Samuel,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Mevagtssey,  Cornwall,  England,  Feb. 
13, 1798.  He  was  converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
licensed  in  1817,  and  in  1819  joiued  the  Conference  at 
Bristol.  In  1822  he  went  as  missionary  to  the  Shetland 
Isles,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Adam  Clarke.  After 
au  eminently  successful  missionary  work,  he  returned 
and  served  the  following  circuits:  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Rochdale,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Lancaster,  Edinburgh, 
Camborne,  Pudley,  Halifax,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Not- 
tingham. In  1849  he  was  expelled,  with  two  others, 
as  the  result  of  the  "Fly-sheet  Controversy,"  which 
event  had  no  bearing  upon  his  moral  character,  but 
was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  largest  secessions  from 
English  Wesleyanisro.  A  fine  church  was  built  for  him 
at  Camborne,  which  he  served  from  1850  to  1861.  In 
1862  lie  ltccamc  pastor  of  a  church  in  Sheffield,  where 
he  remained  until  1864.  In  1865  he  came  to  America 
and  preached  in  pulpits  that  were  opened  to  him.  He 
joined  the  New  York  East  Conference  in  1867,  and  be- 
came superannuated  the  same  year,  in  which  relation 
he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  24, 1882.  His  life 
was  one  of  great  usefulness.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1882,  p.  76. 

Punster, Chabijm,  an  English  clergyman,  was  rec- 
tor of  I 't  t  worth,  Sussex.  He  published  some  works  on 
literary  criticism,  and  Observations  on  Luke's  Gospel 
(\mbj:-OnMatthetr*s  Gospel  (1806) ;  and  other  works. 
Sec  Allibone,  Dkt.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Dupanloup,  Feux  AxTotxB  Philibert,  a  French 
prelato,  was  bom  at  St.  Felix  (old  department  of  Mont 
Blanc),  Jan.  3, 1802.  He  studied  at  Paris,  was  ordained 
Driest,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  preacher 


and  catechist.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
sacred  eloquence  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
attracted  to  the  Sorbonne  large  audience^  Archbishop 

J  Affre  appointed  him  grand  vicar,  and  he  also  held  ser- 

1  eral  court  offices.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Orleans 
in  1849,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1878.    Dupanloup  was  an 

;  earnest  advocate  of  education,  morality,  and  piety,  oc- 
cupying in  these  regards'  the  high  position  of  conser- 
vative progress.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
republic  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  temporal  sov- 

j  ereignty  of  the  pope.  In  1850  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  entitled  Dt)  T Education,  which  has 
been  greatly  admired.  In  1854  he  took  the  place  of 
Tissot  in  the  Academic  Francaisc.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  re-erection  of  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  pauegyric  on  that  heroine.  His 
writings  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Xuur.  Biog.  Gene- 
rals, a.  v.;  Vapereau,  IHct.  des  ConUmporains,  a.  v.; 
and  were  published  collectively  as  OCurres 
(Paris,  1873-75,  7  vols.). 

Du  perron,  Jacques  Pavt,  a  French  prelate, 
nephew  of  another  of  the  same  name,  was  grand 
chaplain  to  Henrietta,  queen  of  England,  and  bishop 
of  Augouleme  and  of  Evreux.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1649. 
He  published  the  controversial  works  of  his  uncle. 

Dupont,  Jacques  Marie  Axtoixb  Cexestin,  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Iglesias,  Sardinia,  Feb.  2. 
1792,  of  a  French  family  settled  there.  He  studied 
first  at  Villa  Franca,  next  in  the  seminary  at  Nice,  and 
finally  in  that  of  Su  Irenams,at  Lyons,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1814 ;  became  private  secretary  to  car- 
dinal Cobnua  d'Istria,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  was  received  as  doctor  in  utroque  at  the 
University  of  Turin,  April  10.  1815.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  canon  of  Sens,  in  1822  one  of  the  vicars-gen- 
eral of  the  same  diocese,  in  1823  bishop  tit  partibtis  of 
Samosata,  and  bishop  of  St.  Pie,  May  9,  1830;  was 
raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Avignon,  May  1, 1839; 
in  1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Bourges, 
made  cardinal  in  1847.  and  died  May  27,  1859.  See 
Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Duport,  James,  P.P.,  son  of  the  following,  a 
learned  Gnecist,  was  born  in  1606;  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Trinity  College ;  became  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1632;  prebend  iu  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1641;  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1664; 
master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  1668;  rec- 
tor of  Aston-Flamville  and  Burbach  about  1672,  and 
died  July  17, 1G79,  leaving  numer 
ancient  literature,  for  which  see 
s.  v. 

Duport,  John,  P.P.,  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
at  Sheepshead,  Leicestershire.  He  was  fellow,  then 
master,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  once  proctor  (1580) 
and  three  times  vice-chancellor  of  that  university  (1590 
sq.),  ami  prebendary  of  Ely  (1609).  He  died  in  1617. 
He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  king  James  version 

Duprat,  Antoine,  a  French  prelate,  was  bora  at 
Issoire,  Auvcrgne,  Jan.  17,  1463;  educated  first  in  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  and  finally  under  the  direction  of 
archbishop  Boyer,  who  was  his  relative ;  was  soon  raised 
to  civil  office,  including  the  presidency  of  Parliament, 
and  eventually  became  chancellor  under  Francis  I.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1516,  soon  after  made  archbish- 
op of  Sens,  later  cardinal,  and  died  July  8,  1535.  See 
Hoefer,  Aom».  Biog.  Ginirale,&.  v. 

Duprat,  OulUaume,  a  French  prelate,  son  of  the 

preceding,  was  born  in  1507 ;  became  bishop  of  Clermont 
in  1528.  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  French 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  died  in  his  castle 
of  Beauregard  in  1560.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Dupre,  John,  P.P.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
about  1753,  and  died  in  1835.    He  published 
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1050,  where  he  distinguished  himself  fur  the  mainte- 
nance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  hail  a  very  fine 
and  strong  voice,  and  composed  many  chants  attd  an- 
thems. Durand  died  about  1089,  in  his  own  abbey, 
leaving  only  a  dogmatic  treatise  entitled  Du  Corps  <t 
du  Sang  de  Jesus  Christ  (preceded  by  about  nine  hun- 
dred hexameter  verses,  and  printed  in  the  BiUiothecal 
Maxima  Patntm,  xviii),  besides  two  brief  epitaphs. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Durand  (de  Maillane),  Pikhrk  Toussaixt,  a  fa- 
mous French  jurist,  was  born  at  St.  Re  my,  in  Provence, 
in  1729,  and  died  at  Aix  in  1814.  He  defended  the  rights 
of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  see,  ami  published  IHctvmnaire  de  Droit  Cano- 
nique  (Avignon,  1761,  and  since) : — Institutes  du  Droit 
Canomque  (translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lancelot,  Lvons, 
1770,  8  vols.)  :-l*s  lAbertis  de  tEgtise  Gallicane  (ibid. 
177 1 , 5  vols.).  See  Licht 


(1782-87,  2  vols.) :— Discourses  (1815, 2  vols.).   See  Al- 
libone,  IHci.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Diipreau  I  /it.  PratctAus),  Garribx,  a  French  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Marcoussis  in  1511.  He  taught 
theology  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  and  Calvin.  He  died  at  Peronne, 
April  19,  1588,  leaving,  Du  Devoir  tTun  Capitaine, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Claude  Cotereau  (Poitiers, 
1547)  : — De  la  Puissance  et  Sapience  de  IHeu,  etc.,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  (Paris,  1657) :— Des  Faux  Pro- 
ph'etes  (ibid.  1564):  —  La  Synagogue  de  VA ntechrist 
(ibid,  eod.) :  —  and  especially  I*  Sectis  Flaireticorum 
(ibid.  1569),  with  others,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Du  Puis,  Matthias,  a  French  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Picardy;  took  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  at 
Pari*,  March  23,  1611,  and  was  sent  in  1644  into  the  , 

mission  fields  of  America.  He  remained  at  Guadaloupe  ,  Mi'S**"™,  *■  v.  (B.  P.) 
until  1650,  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  lived  sue-  Durant,  Henry,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
cesaively  at  Caen,  Langres,  and  Orleans,  at  which  last  ter  and  teacher,  was  bom  at  Acton,  Mass.,  June  18, 1802 ; 
place  he  died,  about  1655,  leaving  a  work  on  his  mission  !  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated 
(Caen,  1652).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v.  ]  from  Vale  College  in  1827;  for  two  years  thereafter  was 
Du  Puy,  Hugues,  a  French  crusader,  went  to  i  principal  of  the  Garrison  Forrest  Academy.).;  Baltimore 
Palestine  in  1096  with  his  wife  (the  sister  of  tiverard  Md« '  anrt  in  1*29  became  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
de  Poisieu)  and  three  sons.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
captains  of  the  Christian  army.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  r. 

Du  Puy,  Raymond,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
second  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  was  bom 
in  Dauphiny  about  1080.  He  entered  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  and  after  having  attended  on  the 
poor  and  the  sick  pilgrims  there  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  was  elected  president  about  1121.  Du  Puy  or- 
ganized the  Knights  of  Malta  into  a  military  body, 
designed  to  defend  the  holy  places  against  the  inti< \<  I -. 
Then  his  order  was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  w 
the  first  comprised  all  noblemen,  the  second  the  priests 
and  chaplains,  and  the  third,  under  the  name  of  serv- 
ing brothers,  private  persons.  He  gave  them,  at  the 
same  time,  rules,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in 
1127.  He  contributed  very  strongly  to  the  taking  of 
Ascalon  in  1154,  and  defeated  with  his  chevaliers  the 
in  at  the  battle  of  Xuureddin.    He  died  in  1160, 


'  While  in  this  position  he  pursued  the  course  of  study 
in  the  theological  seminary,  and  graduated  in  1888. 
Dec.  25  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  By- 
field  Church  (Newbury),  and  was  dismissed  therefrom 
in  1849.  Meanwhile,"  in  1847  and  until  1851,  he  was 
principal  of  Du  turner  Academy,  in  liy  field.  In  April, 
1853,  he  went  to  California,  and  in  June  following 
opened  the  school  in  Oakland,  and  was  its  principal 
until  it  became  the  College  of  California  in  1854.  It 
was  merged  in  the  University  of  California  in  1869. 
Up  to  that  date  Dr.  Durant  had  been  professor  of  au- 
'hich  i  cient  lanKua8«**  From  1870  to  1872  he  was  president 
'  of  the  university,  but,  at  the  latter  date,  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  He  died  in  Oakland,  Jan.  22, 
1875.    Sec  Cong.  Quarter!*,  1876,  p.  423. 

Durant,  John,  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
was  born  in  1620,  and  ejected  in  1662.  He  published. 
Salvation  of  the  Saints  (1658)  :—8ix  Sermons  (1655)  :— 
Spiritual  Stamen  (eod.) : — Comfort  and  Counsel  (1658); 


the  effect  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  this 
latter  engagement.  He  has  been  placed  among  the 
number  of  the  saints  of  the  order  of  Malta.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Duquesne  (jTIcard),  Arxacd  Bkrnaru,  a  Freuch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1732;  became  doctor 
in  the  Sorbonne,  vicar-general  of  Soissous,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Hostile,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1791, 
leaving,  Retraile  SpiritutlU  (Paris,  1772)  i—L'EvangiU 
Met  lite  (ibid.  1 773)  -.—LAtmie  A  postal iuue  (ibid.  1791): 
-Us  Grandeurs  de  Marie  (ibid.  eod.).    See  Hoefer, 


AW.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a  v. 

Duquesnoy,  Fraxcis  (called  the  FUming),  a  rep- 
utable  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1594,  and  went 
to  Italy  while  young  for  instruction  in  the  art. 


and  other  works.  Sec  Alii  bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  b.  v.  ' 

Durbin,  Joux  Prick,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bora  in  Bourbon  County,  K  •. . . 
in  1800.  He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year; 
served  some  time  as  local  preacher;  but,  because  of 
his  vehement  style  of  delivery,  bis  health  gave  out,  and 
obliged  him  to  resort  to  conversational  preaching  in  the 
cabins  of  his  neighbors.  In  1820  he  entered  the  Ohio 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Greenville  Circuit  ; 
and  now,  on  the  saddle,  he  began  his  search  for  knowl- 
edge, straggling  through  various  books,  including  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  grammars,  until  1822,  when 
he  was  stationed  on  a  circuit  twelve  miles  from  Oxford, 
i  the  seat  of  the  Miami  Universitv,  which  institution  he 
ajy  wnue  young  , or  ,„-lruc«.on  «,       .ru         j  immediately  attended.    In  1825  "he  entered  the  Cincin- 

'  ?A    ZT'hS,  !  F  MhoS  Mti  College,  where  he  completed  his  course,  and  re- 

st uoretto,  has  been  highly  extolled,    for  tnc  wu.il-  cdml  lhc  tU        of  AM     Aftcr  M     Mnn  ytm  . 

,ca  of  St.  Peter;*  he  execute,!  a  colossal  statue  of  bt.  ^  minU|  bhe  wa9  clecteU  profctBnrlof  Unguagcs  in 
Andrew,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  production,  of  mod-  A  c<jj,      K     whkb  £JE  he  he,d  /Vvcars. 

em  art.  He .  died  at  Leghorn  in  1046.  See  Hoefer,  |  HU*heajth  ,»,,,,  faiiing>  hc  £  appointe<1  ^nt  tot  the 
Aoiir.  Bwg.  Ginerale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Jiwg.  nut.  oj  the  j  ^j,^  anJ  in  ltH  bohaif  visited  lhe  ifMtern  citicSi  Q is 
Fine  A  rts,  a  v.  eloquence  made  him  famous,  snd  soon  his  name  was  suf- 

See  Pbokiat.  ficicnt  to  call  together  thousands.  In  1832  he  was  eUct- 

a  French  Benedictine,  was  born  about  cd  to  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  in  New 
1012  at  Nenbourg,  in  the  diocese  of  Erreux.  He  was  York;  in  1834  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
the  nephew  of  Gerard,  abbot  of  St.  Vandrille,  and  while  ence,  and  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College,  at  Car- 
young  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard  at  Rouen,  where  lisle,  Pa. ;  in  1836  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
he  studied  philosophy,  music,  and  theology,  so  that  he  Conference,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  during  life, 
became  well  known  among  the  prelates  of  Normandy  In  1842  and  1813  hc  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
for  his  learning.  WiUiam  the  Bastard  sent  him  to  and  published,  as  the  result,  four  volumes  of  Obsercatimu*. 
take  charge  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Troarn,  in  1  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference, 
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where  be  took  an  active  part,  and  exhibited  great  ability  | 
in  the  context  concerning  slavery.  Having  vacated  his 
office  in  Dickinson  College,  he,  in  1850,  was  appointed  as 
missionary  secretary,  and,  under  his  control,  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  were  extended  into  China,  India,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bulgaria, 
Italy, and  South  America;  and  the  Church  entered  upon 
a  new  sera  of  princely  giving.  He  died  Oct.  18,  1876. 
Besides  the  above  books  of  travel,  Dr.  Durbin  edited  the 
American  edition  of  Wood's  Mosaic  History  of  the  Cre- 
ation, u-ith  .Xotes  (8vo) ;  and  contributed  largely  to  va- 
rious periodicals.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1877,  p.  33 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

DUre.  Gkoro  van  der  (better  known  as  Georgius 
Aportanus),  the  reformer  of  East  Krisia,  was  born  at 
Zwolle,  and  died  at  Emdeu  in  1526.  He  was  the 
6m  who  openly  opposed  the  Catholic  Church  at  Em- 
den  in  1519,  and  preached  against  her  from  the  same 
pulpit  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Rome  was  defended. 
Dare's  influence  caused  all  priests  to  be  expelled  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  Emden  became  the 
nucleus  from  which  Protestant  missionaries  were  sent 
to  the  Netherlands.  Sec  Meindcrs,  KerMijlx  hervor- 
ming,  p.  395 ;  Ypey  en  Dermont,  Geschiedenis  der  ned. 
hervormde  Kerk\  i,  34;  Harkenroht,  Oost/riesche  oor- 
sprongkelijkheden,  i,  135,  146  sq. ;  ii,  609,  697;  Eggerik 
Beninga,  Chronyk  ran  Oostfrieslund,  p.  602;  Wiarda, 
Ostf-iesuche  Geschichte,  ii,  313  sq.,  324  sq.;  Alberdingk 
Thijm,  in  WeUer  u.  Welles  Kirchen - Uxikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Durel  (or  Dor  ell),  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  at  St.  Helier's,  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  in 
1625,  and  educated  at  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  and  at 
Saumur,  France.  He  was  minister  at  Si.  Malo,  but 
came  to  England,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  Episcopal  French  Church  in  I/mdon, 
in  which  he  officiated  for  some  years.  In  April,  1663, 
he  was  made  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
and,  Feb.  11  following,  succeeded  to  the  canonry  of 
Windsor.  July  1, 1668,  he  was  installed  into  the  fourth 
prebend  of  Durham,  and  in  1677  was  given  the  deanery 
of  Windsor.  He  had  also  the  living  of  Witney,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, conferred  upon  him.  He  died  June  8,  168& 
His  works  are  numerous.  See  Chalmers,  Hiog.  IHct. 
a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Dili  en.  OOUHCRJ  of  (Concilium  Duriense),  held  at 
Dlln  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  1.  In  A.D.  748,  under  Pe- 
pin, who  called  a  synod,  for  the  restoration  of  churches, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  2.  In  A.D.  761,  a  na- 
tional council  under  Pepin.  8.  In  A.D.  775,  under 
Charlemagne.  4.  In  A.I).  779,  under  Charlemagne. 
The  council,  composed  of  bishops,  nobles,  and  abbots, 
passed  twenty-four  capitula  upon  discipline,  one  of  which 
enforces  payment  of  tithes. 

Dm  fee,  Calvin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Pittstield,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1797.  He  studied 
at  Lenox  Academv ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1825;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Woodbridge  of  Ilad- 
ley ;  was  ordained  in  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1828,  and 
served  that  church  until  August,  1835.  From  March 
2, 1836,  until  July  15, 1851,  he  was  pastor  in  South  Ded- 
ham  (now  Norwood),  Mass.;  from  1851  to  1855,  acting 
pastor  in  Brooklyn,  O. ;  from  1855  to  1858,  financial 
agent  of  Williams  College ;  from  1854  to  1856,  a  trustee 
of  Western  Reserve  College;  from  1860  to  1865,  acting 
pastor  in  South  Williamstown,  and  continued  to  reside 
at  Williamstown  until  his  death,  Nov.  20,  1879.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society.  Besides  publishing  various  discourses 
and  other  pamphlets,  he  issued  a  History  of  Williams 
College  (I860):— Williams'  Obituary  Jteconl,  fourteen  [ 
pamphlets  ( 1 866-79) :—  Kiograpiictd  Annals  of  Will- 
iams College  (1871).    Sec  Cong.  YearJxwk,  1880,  p.  17. 

Durga,  one  of  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  con- 
sort of  Siva  (q.  v.),  the  Hindu  god,  is  represented.  She 


is  possessed  of  great  power,  being  endowed  with  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  all  the  gods.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  ten  arms,  each  of  which  is  supplied 
with  a  warlike  weapon.  She  obtained  the  name  of 
Durga  in  the  following  manner:  In  remote  ages,  a 
giant  named  Durga,  having  performed  austerities  of 
extraordinary  merit  in  honor  of  Brahma,  obtained  his 
blessing,  and'  with  it  great  power.  He  conquered  the 
three  worlds;  dethroned  all  the  gods  except  the  Tri- 
murti;  banished  them  from  the  heavens  to  the  forests, 
and  compelled  them  to  worship  him.  Religion  was 
abolished,  and  the  Brahmins  forsook  the  reading  of  the 
Yeilas.  The  gods,  in  their  distress,  applied  to  Siva  for 
assistance,  and  he  prevailed  upon  Parvati,  his  wife,  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  the  giant.    She  undertook 


Figure  of  Durgn. 


the  task.  Durga  set  out  to  meet  her  with  a  grea. 
army,  while  she  prepared  to  receive  his  attack  with  a 
thousand  arms.  A  great  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
giant  and  all  his  forces  were  destroyed.  The  gods  im- 
mediately ascended  their  hitherto  vacant  thrones,  and, 
in  return  for  so  signal  a  deliverance,  immortalized  the 
victory*  by  transferring  to  the  conquering  goddess  the 
name  of  Durga.  She  is  extensively  and  enthusiastical- 
ly worshipped  throughout  Eastern  India.  The  wealthy 
natives  have  images  of  Durga  in  their  houses,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  crystal,  stone,  or  mixed  metal, 
which  are  daily  adored.  Her  ten-armed  figure  is  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  reverence.  On  either  side 
images  of  her  two  sons  are  usually  placed,  and  around 
her  are  commonly  represented  a  multitude  of  demigod- 
desses,  the  companions  of  Dfirga  in  her  wars.  She  is 
regarded  as  the  patroness  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who 
hold  her  in  great  veneration.  For  this  reason  the  Dak- 
vits  or  bandits  of  Bengal  are  scrupulous  in  their  devo- 
tions to  her,  and  before  setting  out  on  their  marauding 
excursions  dedicate  to  her  a  portion  of  the  spoils  to  be 
taken.    See  Kali ;  Parvati. 

DURGA  PCjah,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  among 
the  natives  of  eastern  India,  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Durga  (q.  v.).  It  lasts  fifteen  days,  twelve  of  which  are 
devoted  to  preparation  and  three  to  vorship.  For  these 
occasions  multitudes  of  images  are  prepared,  of  a  com- 
position of  wood,  hay,  clay,  or  other  light  and  cheap 
material.  They  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  height,  but  are  usually  of  the  size  of  a 
human  body.   The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  oc 
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in  the  consecration  of  the  idol*,  at  the  completion  of 
which  the  spirit  of  Durga  is  supposed  to  enter  the  im- 
age. Then  the  worship  of  the  goddess  commences  with 
great  energy  and  intense  devotion.  Every  conceivable 
ceremony,  gyration,  carousal,  dance,  and  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed for  three  days  and  three  night*.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  the  idols  are  nnconsecrated,  and 
the  goddess  dismissed  from  her  earthly  habitation.  The 
owners  now  carry  these  images  forth  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  where,  after  various  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  carriers  suddenly  make  an  assault  upon  them,  vio- 
lently break  them  in  pieces,  and  cast  their  broken  frag- 
ments into  the  depths  of  the  river.    See  Hi.niiCism. 

D urie,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  abbot 
of  Melrose  about  Sept.  24,  15*27,  and  became  bishop  of 
Galloway  in  1541.  He  probablv  died  in  September, 
1558.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishoju,  p.  278. 

Durinn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  oldest  dwarfs,  whom  Odin  endowed  with 
human  form  and  powers  of  mind.  He  and  Mbdsognir 
were  excellent  workmen  in  metals. 

Du  riot  or  us,  sixth  bishop  of  Kennes,  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century. 

Dursch,  JoiiA-NN  Georg  Martin,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1801.  Having 
acted  as  professor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ehingcn-on- 
the-Danube  for  fourteen  years,  he  was  in  1842  preacher 
at  Wurmlingcn,  and  in  1850  at  Kottweil,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  2*2, 1881.  He  published,  Geschichte  der  chrisll.  Re- 
ligion und  Kirchc  (Ehiugen,  1834): — Das  VerhiUtniss 
der  Sekmh  zu  Kirche  und  Staat  (Ulm,  1838):— .4  «- 
thetii  (Stuttgard,  1H39)  :— .4  Ugemeiner  Commentar  uber 
die  Psalmen  (Carlsruhe,  1842) :  —  Symbolik  der  chrirt- 
lichen  Religion  (Tubingen,  1858,2  vol*.):  — At  Sym- 
btdUche  Charakter  der  christlichcn  Religion  und  Kutut 
(Srhaffhauseii,  1860).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  ii,  313 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  300.    (R  P.) 

Dutch  Version  or  tub  Scriptures.  Dutch 
(sometimes  styled  "  Low  Dutch,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
'-High  Dutch,"  or  German)  is  the  language  spoken 
by  all  classes  in  Holland.  It  is  also  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  South  Africa,  more  or  less  in  Java,  the  Mo- 
luccas and  the  other  Dutch  colonics,  and  among  the 
Dutch  colonist*  in  the  United  States.  The  first  Dutch 
version  was  probably  the  one  published  at  Delft  in 
1477,  under  the  title  De  Bybel  dat  nice  Testament.  2 
Deek  .  .  .  vol  ocergheset  ut  den  Latine  in  Duytsche 
(foL).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  edition  was  followed 
by  others,  for  in  the  edict  published  Oct.  14,  1.529,  at 
the  command  of  Charles  V,  three  editions  of  the  New 
Test,  are  mentioned,  which  were  condemned.  In  1528 
there  was  published  by  W.  Vorstmann,  at  Antwerp,  f)c 
Bibel  Tgeheele  oude  end*  ttieince  Testament  ntet  grooter 
naersticheyt  na  dem  lAttijnschen  text  gecorrigeret.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  editions  of  the 
Bible  condemned  by  Charles  V,  because  they  were  de- 
signed for  Catholics.  In  1535  H.  Petersen  publislied, 
at  Antwerp,  Dry  bibel  Tgeheele  oude  ende.  Sieuve  Tes- 
tament, met  groter  neersticheyt  gheevrrigeert.  In  1560 
N.  Bieskens  van  Diest  published  Der  Bibel  inhoudende 
ende  Sieuwe  Testament,  and  in  1563  I*  Kindern 
I  another  edition,  in  which  1  John  v,  7,  is  want- 
tug.  This  edition  is  remarkable  as  having  been  printed 
op  de  Sordsee.  In  1565  was  published  at  Kmden,  in  fo- 
lio, Biblia  dat  is  de  gantsche  Heylight  Schrijft  grondelick 
ende  trouvelik,  verduytschet,  met  verklaringhe  duysterrr 
roorden,  redenen  en  spreucken,  ende  rerscheyden  lectien. 
This  is  a  translation  of  Luther's  version,  known  under  the 
name  of  I'glenspiegels-Bijbel, or  Deux-des-Bijbel,  accord- 
ing to  the  glosses  in  Ecclus.  xix,  5  and  Neb.  iii,  5.  In 
1571  was  published  Biblia  dat  is  de  gantsche  Beylighe 
Schrifft,  grondelic  ende  trouwelick  verduytschet.  Met 
verklaringhe  duystertr  teoorden,  redenen  en  spreucken, 
ende  rerscheyden  lectien  die  in  andere  lotlike  ouerset 
ende  hier  aen  de  Cant  toe 


zyn.  This  edition  is  very  rare,  having  been  printed  at 
Ghent  under  the  Spanish  sway.  In  the  same  year  the 
necessity  of  procuring  an  improved  version  was  publicly 
discussed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort, 
in  1618-19,  that  actual  preparations  were  made  for  im- 
mediate commencement  of  the  work.  For  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  were  chosen  John  Bogerman  (1576- 
1637),  first  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker,  a  very 
learned  and  able  man,  but  odious  to  the  Remonstrants 
for  his  translation  of  Beza's  severe  treatise,  De  la  Parti- 
tion des  lltretiques,  his  polemical  work  against  Grotius, 
and  his  arbitrary  bearing  as  president  of  the  great  syn- 
od; Willem  Baudart,  pastor  at  Zutphcn;  Gerson  Bucer, 
author  of  De  Gubernatione  Ecdesia;  which  drew  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  James  I.  For  the  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Apocrypha  were  chosen  Jacobus  Rolandus, 
minister  at  Amsterdam  :  Hermanns  Faukclius  (1569- 
1621),  minister  at  Middelburg,  and  Petrus  Comelii,  min- 
ister at  Enkhuysen.  As  substitutes  for  the  Old  Test, 
company  were  chosen  Antonius  Thyaius,  professor  at 
Harderwyk,  afterwards  at  Leydeu;  Jacobus  Rolandus 
and  H.  Faukelius,  as  above  named.  Those  for  the  New 
Test,  were  Festius  Hommius,  minister  at  Leyden ;  Anto- 
nius WaUeus,  professor  at  Leyden,  and  Jadocus  Hoingius, 
rector  of  the  academy  at  Harderwyk.  Besides  the  trans- 
lators, there  were  appointed  revisers  on  the  nomination 
of  the  delegates  from  the  different  provinces.  These 


A.  Fob  tub  Old  Tkbtamewt. 

Gelderland  Antonius  Thysins. 

South  Holland.— Johannes  Polyauder,  professor  at  Ley- 
den. 

Aorta  Holland.—  Petrns  Plancfns,  eminent  for  Iub  scien- 
tific attainments. 

Zetland.—  JiuliH 'us  Larenus,  mlnUter  at  Flashing. 

Frie»land.— Slbrundn*  Labberlue,  professor  at  Frane- 
ker, famous  for  his  skill  in  controversy  against  Bellar- 
mine,  Soclnus,  Grotlns,  and  others. 

Overyseel. — Jacobus  Kevins,  rector  of  a  college  at  Ley- 
den. 

Groningen.—  Frauds  Go  mar  (1563-1041),  professor  of 
theology. 

B.  Fob  tbx  New  Tkstamkht. 

Gelderland.—  Sebnstlau  Dnmnixn,  mil 
South  Hollantt — Pcstns  Hommius. 
,V"i th  Holland.—  Gosuinus  Geldorpins. 
Zeelatul.— Antonius  Walieti*. 

Friealand.— Bernardus  Fullenius,  minister  nt  Leeuwar- 

'  den. 

Ch*ri/**W.— -Johannes  Langins,  bnt  he  removing  from  the 
province  the  next  year,  Kaspnr  Sibelius  of  Devctiler  was 
put  in  his  place. 

Qroninnen.— Ubbo  Emmiu\  professor  at  Gronlngen. 

A  petition  waa  presented  to  the  states-general,  re- 
questing them  to  undertake  the  expense  of  the  work. 
The  translators  of  the  Old  Test,  commenced  their  work 
at  Leyden  in  1626,  and  completed  it  in  1632;  those  of  the 
New  Test,  commenced  in  1628,  and  completed  in  1634. 
Each  book  was  printed  as  soon  as  finished,  and  a  copy 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  revisers.  The  revision  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  begun  in  1633,  and  completed  in  1634. 
The  revisers  of  the  New  Test,  commenced  their  under- 
taking in  the  hitter  year.  None  of  the  translators  long 
survived  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  first  edition  of 
this  version  was  published  at  Leyden,  by  Paulus  Aerthz 
I  van  Ravensheyn,  in  1637,  under  the  title  Biblia  dat  is 
...  des  ouden  en  des  nieutcen  Testaments.  A'u  eerst  door 
Last  der  Hoogh-Mog  Beeren  Staten  General .  .  .  en  vol- 
gens  hel  Besluyl  ran  de  Synode  Xutionaei,  gehouden  tot 
Dordrecht,  inde  Jaeren  1618  ende  1619.  Without  giv- 
ing the  titles  we  will  only  mention  that  meanwhile  at 
least  six  other  editions  were  published.  That  the  ver- 
sion published  in  1637  was  repeatedly  issued  is  a  matter 
j  of  course.  When  the  first  edition  was  published  the 
Remonstrants  were  opposed  to  the  translation ;  but 
when  they  had  carefully  examined  it,  they  were  so 
struck  with  its  faithfulness  and  accuracy  that  they 
adopted  the  Old  Test,  as  their  own.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  forty  years,  a  version  of  the  New  Test. 
I  was  executed  expressly  for  their  use  by  Christian 
Hartsoeker,  an  Armiuian  minister  at  Rotterdam,  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Hendrick  en  Dirk,  in 
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1680,  under  the  title  Het  Nieuwe  Testament  of  rerbondt 
Uit  ket  Grieksck  op  nieuwi  vcrtaelt  door  Christian  Hart- 
Bedinaer  de  II.  Erang.  in  de  remonttranUcke  ge- 
ne tot  Rotterdam.    Met  bgeajing  van  eenige  Korte 
aenteekmngen.    This  version,  although  professedly  a 
new  translation  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  followed  that 
of.  the  synod.    For  a  long  time  the  Lutherans  and 
Mcnnonites  used  the  translation  of  Nicolaus  Biestkens, 
tirst  published  in  1560;  but  in  1648  M.  A.  Viazcher  pre- 
pared Biblia,  Dat  it  de  gautsche  II.  Sckriflure  tervat- 
tend*  aUe  de  Boecken  de$  Ouden  ende  det  Sieutcen  Tetta-  > 
menl*.    Van  nieuws  ugt  D.  M.  Lutkert  Hoog-Duyttche  I 
Bibtl  in  ante  Nederlandteke  tale  getrouwelgck  over-getet, 
lot  a%enti  van  ae  vnnsietyoke  uetnegiuen  aoin  ei  anaerae  i 
Augtburgische  Confetti*  in  dete  Nederlande  ( Gedruct 
l' Amsterdam  by  Rieuwert  Dircksz  van  Baardt).    The  I 
title-page  ia  followed  by  an  engraving,  representing  1 
Martin  Luther  holding  in  his  hand  the  Augsburg  Con-  j 
fession.    Below  the  engraving  the  following  lines  are 
printed  in  Latin  and  Dutch ; 

"Romn  nrbem  domnlt,  Rnmnm  stbl  Pnpa 
Virions  ilia  snis.  frnndibns  iste  snis. 
Qnnnto  iste  major  Lnlhems,  major  et  ilia, 
Islam  lllamque  nno  qui  domuit  calama." 


all  the 


This  Bible,  also  called  Viszcher's  Bible, 
used  by  the  Lutherans,  and  contains, 
prefaces,  Luther's  marginal  readings. 

In  1717  a  New  Test,  waa  published  at 
the  printing  having  been  done  at  the  expense  of  Peter 
I  of  Russia;  in  1721  another  edition  was  published, also 
at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  in  Ave  volumes.  The 
Dutch  translation  is  printed  on  one  column,  the  other 
having  been  left  blank,  because  the  emperor  intended 
to  have  the  Russian  version  printed  on  it. 

In  1825  a  new  translation,  in  the  modern  style  and 
orthography,  by  the  learned  Prof.  Van  der  Palm,  of 
Leyden,  was  published;  and  though  not  adopted  in 
churches,  it  is  greatly  esteemed  and  extensively  used. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  published  version  was  pub- 
lished in  1834;  the  orthography  introduced  was  that 
according  to  the  system  of  Prof.  Siegcnbeek,  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  government.  This  system 
has,  however,  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  was  not  adopted 
in  subsequent  editions.  Within  a  recent  period  the 
Netherlands  Bible  Society  appointed  a  commission  to 
modernize  the  orthography  of  the  Bible,  and  the  alter- 
ations which  were  introduced,  both  in  spelling  and  in 
some  points  of  grammar,  were  considerable.  All  the 
editions  printed  now  by  that  society  are  with  these 
alterations. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  also  issued 
several  editions  of  the  authorized  Dutch  version.  The 
first  edition,  consisting  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
New  Test.,  appeared  in  1809,  and  other  editions  of  the 
entire  Bible  followed  since.  The  total  number  of  copies 
issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to 
March  31,  1884,  amounted  to  1,823,888,  besides  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test,  with  English.  The 
Netherlands  Bible  Society  has  distributed,  since  its  for- 
mation in  1815,  altogether  1,530.844  copies.    (B.  P.) 

Duthac,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross,  and 
wa<  of  a  noble  family.  He  probably  died  in  1249,  and 
is  commemorated  as  a  saint  March  8.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bitkopt,  p.  186. 

Dutherius,  third  bishop  of  Nictea.  in  France,  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  Vandals  A.D.  483  or  493. 

Duthracht.  (1)  A  female  Irish  saint,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  25,  is  variously  called  also  Durack  and 
Drachna.  (2)  An  Irish  saint,  commemorated  May  16, 
is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Liathdruim. 

Duttenhofer,  Ciiristiax  Frikdrich,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  3, 1742,  at  Nur- 
tingen,  in  Wurtcmlwrg.  He  studied  at  Tubingen  and 
Leipsic;  was  in  1771  deacon  at  Beilstein;  in  1777,  pas- 
tor at  Grunau ;  and,  in  1780,  fourth  preacher  at  St.  Nico- 
laus,  in  Hcilbronn;  in  1800,  was  made  senior  of  the 


ministry,  and  in  1806  the  Helmstadt  University  hon- 
ored him  with  the  theological  doctorate.  He  died 
March  17, 1814,  leaving,  Untertuckungen  vber  Pieties 
(Halle,1787)  v—Prtdigten  (Heilbronn,  1792):— Uetckickte 
der  Religionttckadrmereien  (ibid.  1796-99, 3  vols. ;  2d  ed. 
1802): — Vertuck  iiber  den  lettien  Gntndsatz  der  ckrist- 
lichen  Sittenlekre  (TUbingen,1801):— Betracktungen  iter 
die  Getckickte  det  Ckrittentkumt  (Heilbronn,  1818).  See 
During,  Die  gelekrten  Tkeologen  Deuttcklandt,  i,  349  sq. ; 
Winer,  ilandbuck  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  885,  484,  486,  732; 
ii,93,208.  (B.P.) 

Duval,  Andr  e\  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Pontoise,  Jan.  15, 1564,  and  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  9,  1638. 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  cardinal  Du  Perron,  and  through 
his  influence  he  was  called  to  the  theological  chair  in 
Paris.  For  some  time  he  was  also  superior-general  of 
the  Carmelites  of  France,  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Paris.  He  wrote,  De  Potettate Ecdetia  (Paris, 
1612):— De  Romani  Pontificit  Potettate  (ibid.  1614):— 
De  Summi  Pontificit  A  uctoritute  (1622).  Sec  Licbten- 
berger,  Encgclop.  det  Sciences  Religieutet,  «.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
A  oar.  Biog.  G inh  ale,  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Duval  (de  Dampierre),  Charles  Antoine  Henri, 

a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Hans  in  1746, 
and  became,  by  marriage,  lord  of  Dampierre-le-Chateau. 
He  exercised  the  functions  successively  of  grand-vicar, 
canon,  and  archbishop  of  Paris  until  1791 ;  but,  as  be 
would  not  take  the  constitutional  oath,  he  was  incarcer- 
ated until  1794.  Eight  years  after,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  first  consul  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont,  and,  in  1811, 
was  called  to  the  national  council  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
took  part  with  the  majority  who  resisted  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  In  1814  Louis  XVIII  appointed  him  member 
of  the  commission  of  affairs  of  the  Church  of  France; 
in  1828  he  signed  the  memoir  against  the  ordinances  of 
June.  His  Christian  charity  had  won  him  the  affec- 
tions and  the  respect  of  his  flock.  He  died  in  1833. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Duval,  Jean,  a  French  prelate  and  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Clamecy  (Nivernais)  in  1697.  Having  finished 
his  studies,  he  entered,  in  1615,  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  adopting  the  name  of  Bernard  de 
Sainfe-Tkirise,  afterwards  went  to  the  East  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Bagdad  in  1658. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  10,  1669,  leaving  some  very  im- 
portant works  on  the  Oriental  languages,  which  have 
remained  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  General*, 
a,  v. 

Duvoisin.  J ran  Baptiste,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Langres,  Oct.  16, 1744.  Being  vicar-general  of 
the  bishop  of  Laon,  be  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  civil  authority,  and  emigrated  to  Bruns- 
wick. In  1802  he  returned*  to  France,  was  made  bishop 
of  Nantes,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  imperial 
family  to  a  high  degree.  Duvoisin  died  July  9,  1813, 
leaving,  among  other  works,  Dittertation  Critique  tin- 
la  Vition  de  Conttaniin  (1774)  : — A  utoriti  det  Lirret  de 
Moite  (1788):  —  Demonstration  Ecangelique,  with  an 
Ettai  nr  la  Tolerance.  See  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop. 
det  Sciences  Religieutet,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
ral*,*, v.  (B.P.) 

Duzak,  a  place,  according  to  the  ancient  Persian 
system  of  religion,  where  Ahriman,  the  devs,  and  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified 
by  fire,  after  which  they  are  restored  to  the  divine  favor. 

DvaUn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  dwarf  who  pos- 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making 

battle. 


Dwight,  Harrisox  Gray  Otis,  D.D.,  a 
ary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  was  born  at  Conway,  Mass^  Nov.  22,  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  and 
sailed  for  the  East.    After  spending  two 
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ing  the  field,  he  settled  as  missionary  at  Constantinople  ] 
in  1882,  and  there  remained  nearly  thirty  yean,  preach-  I 
ing,  superintending  schools,  and  editing  a  religious  pa- 
per. He  also  published  a  very  popular  book  entitled 
Christianity  Brought  Home  from  the  East.  He  was 
killed  bv  a  railroad  accident  in  Vermont,  Jan.  25,  1862. 
See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1862,  p.  662. 

Dwija  (hrice  born),  an  appellation  given  to  a  Hindu 
after  his  investiture  with  the  sacred  cord. 


Sec  Conn,  Invbstiturk  with  the. 

men,  a  Welsh  saint,  patroness  of  lovers, 
to  have  lived  in  the  5th  centurv,  and  is  com- 
Jan.25. 

Dwywan  is  the  Noah  of  the  British  islands.  He 
and  his  wife  Dwywach  are  the  progenitors  of  the  new- 
born human  race.  The  sea,  Llyon,  broke  from  its  bounds 
and  flooded  the  world.  The  two,  Dwywan  and  his  wife, 
saved  themselves  in  a  saillesa,  but  well-constructed,  ves- 
sel, made  by  God  himself,  and  took  on  board  a  male  anil 
a  female  of  every  kind  of  animal.  The  ship  drifted  to 
Britain,  from  which  country  the  whole  world  was  again 


Dyava.  in  Hindi  mythology,  is  the  goddess  of  air; 
even-  Brahmin  offers  her  daily  a  little  butter  and  a  few 
hairs  from  the  forehead  of  a  holy  cow. 

Dyce,  Amcxaxuer,  oldest  son  of  a  general  in  the 
Ease  India  Company's  service,  was  bom  in  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  June  30,  1797,  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1819.  Between  1822 
and  1825  he  served  two  curacies,  and  died  Mav  9, 
1869.  His  publications  were  chiefly  in  the  line  of 
literary  criticism.  Besides  editions  of  Greene,  Web- 
ster, Shirley,  Middleton,  Skelton,  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, Marlowe,  Pecle,  Bcntley,  Collins,  Pope,  Akensidc, 
Beattie,  and  others,  he  published  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  Works  of  WUlium  Shakespeare  (1853- 
68,  6  vol*.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Dyer,  George,  an  English  Baptist  minister  and 
aatiquary,  was  born  in  London,  March  15,  1755,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  preached  at  Oxford  for 
some  years,  and  then  removed  to  London  in  1792.  He 
died  March  2, 1841,  leaving,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Xature 
of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  A  riidts  (1790)  :—Po- 
t-..!.<  ,twl '  'r  ideal  Attajaj  on  /'«»////  i\s>r2,  2  vola.1 1  »Jftf> 
tory  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  etc  | 
(1814),  and  other  works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
ami  A  tner.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Dyer,  Mary,  oue  of  the  martyrs  among  New  Eng- 
land Friends,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island.  During  a  visit 
to  England  she  joined  the  Friends,  and  was  recognised 
as  a  minister  in  that  denomination.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica she  began  to  preach  in  Boston,  from  which  place  she 
was  expelled  in  1657,  and  subsequently,  in  1658,  from 
Xew  Haven.  In  visiting  four  Friends  imprisoned  in 
B*ton  she  was  thrown  into  jail,  in  1659,  but  was  soon 
discharged,  and  returned  to  her  home.  Soon,  however, 
she  came  again  to  Boston,  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death  a  second  time.  At  the 
gallows  she  was  reprieved.  In  March,  1660,  she  once 
more  visited  Boston,  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  April  1  following.  See  History  of  Friends  in 
A  merica,  vol.  i,  chap.  xi.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Dyer,  William,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
who  late  in  life  became  a  Quaker,  was  bom  about  1636, 
ejected  in  1662,  and  died  in  1696.  He  published  Ser- 
mons, etc.  (1663-83).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Dyfhan,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  5th  century,  was  the 

Dyfnog.  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century,  is  com- 
Feb.  13. 


Epping,  Essex,  about  1617,  took  his  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  soon  became  known  for  his 
great  learning  and  useful  preaching,  thereby  securing 
a  valuable  living  at  Great  Hadham.  In  1658  he  was 
made  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  chaplains,  but  refused 
Church  preferment  at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  and  pre- 
ferred persecution  with  the  Dissenters.  In  166*  he  was 
chosen  joint  pastor  with  William  KifHn,  at  Devonshire 
Square,  and  continued  a  faithful  laborer  there  until  his 
death,  in  1688.  His  modesty  prevented  him  from  print- 
ing anything,  but  he  joiucd  others  in  writing  three  con- 
troversial tracts,  and  he  edited  a  volume  of  Sermon*  bv 
his  father.   See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  433-435. 

Dyke,  Daniel  (2),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  minister  at  Cogges- 
hall,  Essex,  and  at  one  time  settled  at  St.  Albans.  He 
was  suspended  in  1588,  and  died  in  1614.  His  writings 
(some  of  them  posthumously  published)  include  Self- 
Deceiring  (1614) :— Reliance  (1681)  .-Six  Evangeli- 
cal Histories  (1617).  Sec  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  Authors,  a  v. 

Dyke,  Jeremiah,  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
father  of  Daniel  (1),  was  minister  at  Epping,  Essex, 
in  1609,  and  died  in  1620.  He  wrote  various  sermons 
and  theological  treatises  (1619-40),  and  the  Worthy 
Communicant  (1642).  See  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Dymond,  Jonathan,  a  noted  English  moralist, 
was  born  at  Exeter  in  1796,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a  linendraper.  In  1823 
he  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War 
with  the  Principles  of  Christianity.  He  died  May  6, 
1828.  In  1829  his  Essay  on  the  I'rincijdes  of  Morality 
and  on  the  Plicate  and  Political  Bights  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Mankind  was  published  (2  vols.  8vo).  See  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Dyn&mia  (pouxr),  in  the  system  of  Ba»ilides,  as 
described  by  Irenssua  (i,  24),  is  named,  together  with 
Sophia  (wisdom), bj»  following  Nous  (mind).  Logos  (rea- 
son), and  Phronesis  (thought)  in  the  series  of  emanations 
from  the  unborn  Father. 

Dynamiua.  (1)  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  A.D.  450. 
(2)  Third  bishop  of  Beziers,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  (3)  Thirteenth  bishop  of  Avignon,  A.D. 
605-627.  (4)  Thirty-fifth  bishop  of  Avignon  for  i 
t\  -  three  years,  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century. 

DyotbeUtea  (cwo&At/rai),  a  name  given  to  i 
orthodox  Christians  in  the  7lh  centurv  who  h 


Dyke,  Daniel  (1),  an  English  Baptist,  bom  at 


there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  a  divine  and  a  hu- 
man, in  opposition  to  the  Monotheliles  (q.  v.).  The 
sixth  oecumenical  council  (i.e.  the  third  OZcumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople),  cslled  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stant ine  Pogonatua  in  A.D.  680,  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  two  wills  in  Christ  in  the  following  terms:  "Two 
wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  operation  united  with 
each  other,  without  opposition  or  change,  so  that  no 
antagonism  can  be  found  to  exist  between  them,  but  a 
constant  subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine." 
The  champions  of  monothelism  were  anathematized,  as 
well  as  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  the  pontiff 
Honorius.  The  monothelite  doctrine  was  placed  in  the 
ascendency  in  711,  but  two  years  later  Anastasius  II 
ascended  the  throne  and  established  dyothelism,  where- 
upon the  monotheliles  fled  the  country. 

Dyscolius,  sixth  bishop  of  Rhcims,  about  A.D.  346. 

Dyeen,  in  Norse  mythok>gy,  are  feminine  protect- 
ing spirits  in  general.  The  name  has  a  threefold  sig- 
nification: (1)  it  is  often  identical  with  the  Walkures; 
(2)  it  is  used  of  goddesses  or  destiny,  good  or  evil ;  (3) 
it  has  reference  specially  to  Freya,  who  was  thus  hou- 
ored  bv  calling  her  the  goddess,  and  sacrifice  was  made 
to  her"  in  the  middle  of  winter  by  the  Dyssablot,  so 
called  from  this  service. 

Dysibod  (Diaibod,  or  Diaen),  an  Irish  prelate, 
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was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  He  was  some  time  afterwards  made 
bishop,  some  say  of  Dublin.  When  he  had  governed 
his  see  ten  years  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it,  in  675. 
He  then  left  Ireland,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  going 
from  place  to  place  preaching  the  Gospel,  for  ten  years. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  a  high,  woody  mountain,  where  he 
settled.  He  drew  many  of  the  order  of  Sl  Benedict  to 
him,  aud  founded  a  monastery  on  this 


was  called  Mount  Disibod,  since  changed  into  Dissen- 
berg.  He  died  there,  July  8,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  the  abbess  Hilde- 
gardia.  See  D'Alton,  Memoir,  of  'the  A  bps.  of  Dublin, 
p.  20. 

Dyzfimas.  (1)  I>umrs,  decima,  tithe  -day.  (2) 
The  name  of  the  penitent  thief  in  the  apocrrphal  gos- 
pel.   His  fellow  is  called  Gesmas  or  G  eat  as,  and  the 

(loncke). 


E. 


Eaba,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  8th  century. 

Eadbald  (Lat.  «Edboldus),  12th  bishop  of  London, 
A.D.  796. 


(i.  e.  Albert  or  Adalbert).  (1)  Dishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  A.D.  688;  died  Mav  6  (his  day  of  commem- 
oration), A.D.  698.  (2)  Ninth  bishop  of  London  (some- 
times called  Filbrith),  cir.  A.  D.  772-788.  (3)  Abbot  of 
Reculver  (called  also  l!eahbert\  A.D.  747.  (4)  Abbot 
of  Mercia,  A.D.  747.  (5)  Abbot  of  Sherborn,  A.D.  808. 
(6)  First  bishop  of  the  South  Saxons,  A.D.  711.  (7) 
Fifth  bishop  of  the  Middle  Angles  at  Leicester,  A.D. 
764-787. 

Eadburga  (i.e.  Ethelburga).  (1)  Daughter  of 
Aldwulf,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was  abbess  of  Rep- 
ton,  iit  the  7th  century.  (2)  Widow  of  Wulfhere,  king 
of  Mercia,  was  second  abbess  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester, 
A.D.  710-735. 

Eadfrid  (i.  e.  Alfred).    See  Eadfbitii. 

Eadgar  (L  e.  Edgar).  (1)  Thin!  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne. cir.  A.D.  706-731.  (2)  Tenth  bishop  of  London, 
A.D.  787-796. 

Eadhed,  a  priest  of  Oswy,  king  of  Xorthumbria; 
ordained  by  Deusdedit  in  664,  consecrated  bishop  of 
Limhey  in  678,  and  transferred  to  Ripon  soon  after- 


]  Most  of  his  works  were  connected  with  Biblical  criticism 
and  interpretation,  some  of  them  being  designed  for  pop- 
ular use  and  others  being  more  strictly  scientific.  To 
the  former  class  l*long  his  contributions  to  the  BiUind 
Cyclopedias  of  Kitto  and  Fairbaim,his  edition  of  Cru- 
den's  Concordance,  Oriental  History,  and  his  discourse*. 
The  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto  obtained  a  deserved  popularity,  aim 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  for  the  Young,  lectures  on  the 
Bible  to  the  Young,  etc.  His  last  work,  the  History  of 
the  English  Bible  (1876,  2  vols.),  will  probably  be  the 
most  enduring  memorial  of  his  ability  as  an  author. 
He  is  the  author  of  valuable  expositions  on  the  Greek 
text  of  Galatians,  Ephesiana,  Philippians,  Colossian*, 
and  Thessaloniana,  See  his  Life,  by  Brown  (Loud. 
1878).    (W.  P.  S.) 

Eadred  (or  Heardred),  bishop  of  Hexham, 
Oct.  29,  797,  died  in  800. 


Eadie,  John,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  distinguished  divine 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  was  born  at 
Ah  a,  Stirlingshire,  May  9,  1810.  He  graduated  from 
the  Universityof  Glasgow,  studied  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  Secession  Church  (United  Presbyterian),  and  in 
1835  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Cambridge  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  in  which  he  speedily  attained  great 
eminence  and  usefulness.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  representative  of  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged  and  of  the  city  which  hx<i  always  been  its 
stronghold.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
hard  common-sense  and  occasional  flashes  of  happy  illus- 
tration, for  his  masculine  piety,  deep  earnestness,  and 
breadth  of  sympathy,  both  intellectual  atid  emotional. 
He  was  frequently  called  to  other  important  charges, 
but  was  too  strongly  attached  to  Glasgow  to  leave. 
In  1836  he  removed  with  his  congregation  to  a  new 
and  beautiful  church  at  Lansdowne  Crescent,  where  his 
influence  continued  unabated  until  his  death,  June  3, 
1876.  Dr.  Eadie  bore  the  reputation  of  extensive  and 
profound  scholarship,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  by 
the  Church  to  the  chair  of  hermeneutics  and  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Divinity 
HalL  As  a  critic  he  was  acute  and  painstaking,  as  an 
interpreter  eminently  fair-minded.  In  the  pulpit,  as  in 
the  professor's  chair,  his  strength  lay  in  the  tact  with 
which  he  selected  the  soundest  results  of  Biblical  criti- 
i  whether  his  own  or  that  of  others,  and  presented 
in  a  clear  and  connected  form  with  a  constant 
of  their  practical  bearing.  If  this  last  fact  gave  a 
spect  to  some  of  his  lectures,  it  rendered 
them  not  less  interesting  and  probably  not  less  useful 
to  his  auditors.  Being  engaged  in  two  distinct  offices, 
either  of  which  were  sufficient  to  claim  all  his  energies, 
he  nevertheless  found  time  for  an  amount  of  work  in  a 
third  sphere,  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be  said. 


Eadsige,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whose 
cntage  and  birthplace  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  The 
earliest  mention  of  him  presents  him  as  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Canute;  he  was  then  a  secular,  and,  of  course, 
in  priest's  orders.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St. 
Martin's  in  1035;  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  1038,  and  repaired  to  Rome  for  the  pallium. 
On  his  return  home,  in  1043,  he  was  called  upon  to  of- 
ficiate at  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  Confessor— the 
memorable  event  of  bis  life.  He  died  in  1050.  See 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury,  i,  489  sq. 

Eadulf  (or  Aldwulf,  Lat.  A  dvlphvs).  (1 )  Eighth 
bishop  of  Lindscy,  A.D.  796-836.  (2)  Fifteenth  bishop 
of  Lichfield,  cir.  A.D.  803-816. 

Eagle,  in  Christian  Symbolism.  St.  Gregory  con- 
j  sidered  this  bird  to  typify  the  contemplative  life /other 
fathers  regarded  it  as  an  emblem  of  resurrection  <  Psa. 
ciii,  5).  It  is  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  aa 
it  soars  up  to  heaven  and  the  sun ;  and  lie  dwells  in  his 
Gospel  and  the  Revelations  specially  on  the  divine  dis- 
courses and  the  celestial  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. It  also  represented  the  regeneration  of  the  neo- 
phyte; the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  (says  St.  Am- 
brose); and  renewing  of  the  soul  on  earth,  as  glory 
hereafter  will  renew  body  and  soul;  the  power  of  grace 
when  it  is  portrayed  drinking  at  a  chalice,  or  in  com- 
bat with  a  serpent,  the  type  of  evil.— Walcott,  Sac 
A  rchaoL  s.  v. 


i  Inscription  on 
with  Eagles. 
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EAGLE,  as  ax  Architectural  Term,  is  used  to  ; 
designate  a  brazen  or  wooden  lectern,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  represents  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings, 
on  the  hack  of  which  is  a  book-rest.  Many  ancient  ex- 
amples of  such  lecterns  remain  in  collegiate  and  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  a  great  number  of  new  specimens 
htve  been  made  for  use  after  the  old  models.   See  Lkc- 


Eagleton.  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Maryville,  Tenn.,  March*26, 1796.  He 
was  educated  in  Maryville  College,  and  studied  theolo- 
gy in  the  South-western  Theological  Seminary,  at  the 
same  place.  In  1827  he  was  licensed  by  the  Union 
Presbytery,  and  soon  after  was  elected  professor  in 
Maryville  College.  In  1829  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Churcb  in  Murfreesborough,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  March  28,  1866.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  At- 
,  1867,  p.  431. 

Jambs  Hkxry,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bora  at  Dedbam,  Mass.,  Nov.  29, 1814. 
The  first  two  j'ears  of  his  college  course  were  spent  at 
King  College.  "Bristol,  Tenn.,  ami  the  last  two  at  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1839.  He  pursued 
bis  theological  studies  with  Rev.  John  Bristed,  of  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  ny as  ordained  deacon  in  December,  1841,  and 
presbyter  in  1842 ;  was  rector  of  Ascension  Church,  in 
Wakefield,  for  about  four  years,  when  he  took  charge  of 
Si.  Stephen's  Church  in  Providence,  remaining  there 
until  1850,  and  then  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in 
Kbode  Island ;  became  rector  of  Sr.  Paul's  Church,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  in  I80H,  ami  held  that  position  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, Dec  10,  1877.  For  many  years  Dr.  Eames  was 
chaplain  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  |>erformed  a 
kr^e  amount  of  missionary  work  in  New  Hampshire. 
Three  times  he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  spent  part  of 
levcral  winters  in  Bermuda.    (J.  C  S.) 

Eanbald  (or  Enbald  .  (1)  The  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Albert  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  A.D. 
782.  He  was  very  vigorous  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  and  died  at  a  raonasterv  called  Etlete  (or 
Edete),  Aug.  10,  796.  (2)  Called  also  Heantbald,  suc- 
ceeded the  foregoing  as  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  his- 
tory is  given  with  considerable  detail  by  Alcuin.  He 
appears  to  have  died  A.D.  812.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of 


.  A.D. 


Eanfrith,  fifth  bishop  of  Elmham,  A.D.  736. 

Eanswitha  (or  Enswida),  a  British  saint,  com- 
memorated Aug.  31,  was  the  daughter  of  Eadba,  king 
of  Kent,  and  lived  a  virgin,  in  a  nunnery  founded  by  her, 
tt  Folkestone,  where  she  died,  some  say  in  640,  others 
in  673. 

Eardulf  (LaL  A rdulphus).  (1 )  Bishop  of  East  An- 
gus (Dunwich)  in  747.  (2)  Twelfth  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, cir.  A.D.  762. 

Barle,  Jabez.  D.D„  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister, was  born  about  1676,  and  educated  among  the 
l>i«wenters.  He  was  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds, at  the  Weigh-House,  London,  in  1699 ;  and  in 
1707  removed  to  Hanover  Street,  where  be  ministered 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  died  in  1768,  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  Sermons  and  theological  treatises,  etc.  (1706-35; 
new  ed.  1816,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a,  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Wil- 
son, Dissenting  Churches,  i,  169;  ii,  6,  492,  508,  630. 

Carle  (or  Earles  .  John,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  York  in  1601,  and  entered  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1620.  He  became  chaplain  and  tutor  to  prince 
Charles,  and  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
snd  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1662.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1664,  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
He  died  Nov.  17, 1665,  leaving  Microcosmography  (Loud. 


1628,  8vo;  6th  ed.  1630,  12mo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  THct .  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort, 
s.  v. 

Earlom.  Richard,  a  pre-eminent  English  engraver, 
was  bora  iu  London  in  1742,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Cipri- 
ani. He  died  in  1822.  The  following  are  some  of  hia 
principal  plates:  The  Holy  Family;  Mary  Magdalme 
Washing  the  Feet  of  Christ ;  Darid  and  Bathsheba ;  The 
Repose;  The  Virgin  ami  Infant;  The  Infant  Jesus  Sleep- 
ing ;  The  J'reseutalion  in  the  Temple ;  The  Virgin  and  In- 
fant with  St.  John,  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Early,  Joint,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Vs., 
Jan.  1,  1786,  of  Baptist  parents.  He  was  converted  in 
1804;  licensed  to  preach  in  1806;  and  in  1807  entered 
the  Virginia  Conference,  wherein  he  continued  labori- 
ously and  faithfully  till  1815,  when  the  growing  neces- 
sities of  his  family  obliged  him  to  locate  and  engage  in 
secular  business.  In  1821  he  re-entered  the  effective 
ranks,  and  labored  with  marvellous  success  until  1846, 
when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Church  South, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  establishing  and  operating 
the  Southern  Book  Concern.  In  1854  he  was  elect  ed 
to  the  episcopacy;  in  1866  was  granted  a  suj»erannu- 
atcd  relation,  and  died  in  Lynchburg,  Nov.  5,  1873. 
Bishop  Early  was  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  ev- 
erywhere awakened  missionary  ateal;  was  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Randolph-Macon  College ;  was  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  devotcdness,  and  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  esteem  of  the  Church.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South,  1873,  p. 
914;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Eai  nulph.    See  Arnclpil 

Ears.  Tocching  of.  In  holy  communion  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  to  touch  the  organs  of  sense 
with  the  moisture  left  on  the  lips  after  receiving  the 
cup. 

Earulfus,  abbot  and  confessor,  commemorated  Dec 
29. 

Eaat,  Pkaykr  towards  tiik.   See  Bowi.nu ;  Ori- 

EJITATIOX. 

Eaatburn,  Mahtox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  England,  Feb. 
9,  1801,  being  brother  of  James  W.,  the  poet.  His 
parents  came  to  America  when  he  was  a  bov.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1817, 
and  in  due  time  thereafter  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  same  city.  He  was  ordained  assistant 
minister  of  Christ  Church  in  1822;  became  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  1827;  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Massachusetts  Dec  29, 1842;  and  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1872.  Bishop  Eostbura  published 
several  addresses  and  essays,  and  edited  Thornton's 
Family  Prayers.  See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Bii>g.  a.  v. ; 
/Vol  Fpisc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Easter-candle.    See  Paschal  Taper. 

Easter-eggs.  The  egg  was  the  symbol  of  creation 
in  Egypt,  and  of  hope  and  the  resurrection  among  early 
Christians;  and  the  custom  of  giving  colored  pasch  eggs 
on  Easter  morning  is  found  in  the  East,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
Russia,  in  Greece,  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and  was 
observed  at  Gray's  Inn  iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
France  the  pasch  egg  is  eaten  before  any  other  nourish- 
ment is  taken  on  Easter  day.  Tansy  pudding,  accord- 
ing to  Selden,  is  a  memorial  of  the  bitter  herbs  eaten 
by  the  Jews;  and  peculiar  cakes  in  some  places  formed 
the  staple  fare  on  this  day.  Paul  II  issued  a  form  of 
benediction  of  eggs  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Heury  VIII  received  a  paschal  egg  in  a  case  of  silver 
filigree  from  the  pope.  The  Jews  regarded  the  egg  as 
a  symbol  of  death.— Walcott,  Sac  A  rchmoL  a.  v.  See 
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Eaaterwine  (or  Eosterwini),  coadjutor-abbot 
of  Wearmouth,  was  the  nephew  of  Benedict,  the  founder 
of  that  monastery,  and  was  born  in  660.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  renounced  his  secular  prospects,  was  or- 
dained in  679,  and  devoted  himself  with  singular  hu- 
mility and  affection  to  the  duties  of  his  recluse  life. 
He  died  March  7,  686.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  liuxj. 

S.V. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Ciiarlks  Lock,  an  English  painter, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1793.  He  studied  under  Fu- 
seli  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1817,  and  remained  there  many 
years.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  commission  on  fine  arts;  from  1843  to  1847 
was  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery;  and  in  1850  was 
knighted,  made  president  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  and 
director  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  died  in  Pisa,  Dec. 
23,  1865.  Among  his  most  noted  works  are,  Christ 
Weeping  over  Jerusalem;  Pilgiims  Arriving  in  Sight 
of  Rome ;  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children ;  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  and  the  Raising  of  Jairuis  Daughter.  He 
wrote  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting,  and 
Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (posthu- 
mous; edited  bv  lady  Eastlake).  A  History  of  his  life 
was  published  by  lady  Eastlake  in  London  in  1870. 

Easton.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  grad- 
uated from  Glasgow  University;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  June,  1807 ;  presented  by  lord  Douglas  to  the  living 
at  Kirriemuir  in  1809,  and  ordained  March  22,  1810. 
He  died  April  5,  1856,  aged  seventy- nine  years.  In 
him  learning,  knowledge,  modesty,  and  moral  worth 
combined  with  meekness  and  piety.  He  pub- 
six  different  works,  chierlv  of  a  local  theological 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  777. 

Eata  (or  Ecka).  (1)  First  bishop  of  Hexham, 
A.D.678,  and  the  fifth  of  Lindisfarne,  681 -685,  was 
origiually  from  Northumbria,  and  abbot  of  Old  Mel- 
rose; he  died  Oct.  26,  686.  (2)  An  anchorite  of 
Crayke,  in  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  767.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Diog.  a.  v. 

Eaton,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1778.  His 
preparatory  studies  were  begun  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  he  graduated  from  Harvard  I  "Diversity  in 

1803.  On  Oct.  23  of  the  same  year  Christ  Church  in- 
vited him  to  act  as  lay-reader,  and  he  continued  in 
this  position  until  1805,  when  he  was  ordained,  and 
remained  rector  until  1829.  In  that  year  he  became 
city  missionary,  laboring  among  the  destitute  until 
1837.  From  1837  to  1841  he  was  connected  with  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Then  he  returned  to  Boston,  but  without  a  regular 
charge,  and  died  there,  March  24,  1858.  See  Amer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  1858,  p.  841;  Xecrol.  of  Harvard 
College,  p.  178. 

Eaton,  George  W. .  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  scholar,  was  bom  near  Huntingdon,  Pa..  July  3, 

1804,  and  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1829.  Upon  his  graduation  he  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  position  he  held  a  year  or  two.  In  1831 
he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  and  in  1833  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  Hamilton  College.  He  subse- 
quently filled  the  professorships  of  ecclesiastical  ami 
civil  history,  and  of  systematic  theology,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  president  of  Madison  University  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  holding  the  latter 
position  until  his  death,  Aug.  3,  1872.  Dr.  Eaton  was 
a  man  of  the  widest  and  warmest  sympathies,  earnest 
in  his  convictions,  and  able  to  maintain  them  with 
fervid  eloquence.    (J.  C  S.) 

Eaton,  Horace,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Sutton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  7,  1810.  He  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1839  and  from  the  Union 


Theological  Seminary  in  1842.  For  six  years  he  was 
paMor  oi  tnc  mxtn  i  resuytenan  cnurcn  in  ^iew  lork 
city,  and  thereafter  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Palmvra,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  Oct.  22,  1883.  See 
Providence  Journal,  Oct.  23, 1883.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Eaton,  Joseph,  a  veteran  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wells,  Me.,  June  22, 1743.  He  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  licensed  to  preach  in  1793.  and 
in  1798  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Wells, 
the  service  being  performed  in  Berwick.  After  bis  res- 
ignation, in  1820,  Mr.  Eaton  was  engaged  fur  several 
years  in  evangelistic  labors  in  the  section  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived.  His  death  took  place  in  December, 
1831.  See  Milieu,  History  of  the  Baptist*  in  Maine, 
p.  442.  (J.C..S.) 

Eaton,  Joseph  H .  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
brother  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Eaton,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Delaware  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  10,  1812.  He  graduated  from 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution 
(now  Madison  University)  in  1837,  and  for  three  years 
thereafter  was  engaged  in  teaching.  He  was  elected 
professor  in  1841,  and  in  1847  president  of  what  is  now 
Union  University,  Murfreesborough,  Term.  His  ordi- 
nation took  place  in  1848,  and  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  place,  having  also  the  oversight 
of  several  county  churches.  His  health  broke  down 
under  these  excessive  labors,  and  he  died,  Jan.  12, 1859. 
See  Catbcart,  Baptist  Cyclop,  p.  858.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Baton,  Peter,  1  >.!>..  a  Unitarian  minister, 
bom  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  March  25, 1765.  He 
ieu  miner  ine  nev.  i  nineas  Aoams,  graouateti 
Harvard  College  in  1787,  taught  a  school  for  one  year 
at  Woburn,  and  then  passed  some  time  in  the  study  of 
theology.  Having  received  license,  he  preached'  his 
first  sermon  in  Boxforri,  Jan.  10,  1789,  and  in  October 
following  was  installed  as  pastor  there.  In  1819  he 
preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1820  resigned  his  charge  at  Box- 
ford.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Andover,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  April,  1848.  Dr.  Eaton 
published  many  valuable  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  .4«- 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  222. 

Ebal,  Moumt.    We  extract  some 
ticulars  from  LieuU  Conder's  Tent  Work  tn 
i,  88: 


"  There  are  three  rnrious  plnces  on  Kbal :  one  of  which 
Is  a  rode  stone  building,  enclosing  a  space  of  fifty  feet 
square,  with  walls  twenty  feet  thick.  In  which  are  cham- 
bers. The  Samaritans  call  it  |Wirt  of  a  mined  village,  but 
its  use  and  origin  are  a  mystery.  It  resembles  m<»-t  the 
enrious  monnments  near  Hismch,  called  the  *  Tomb*  «.f 
the  Sons  of  Israel.'  The  second  place  is  the  little  cave 
aud  ruined  chapel  of  Sitt  EsUimiyeh,  "The  Lady  of  Islam,' 
who  has  given  tier  name  to  the  mouutain.  It  Is  perched 
on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  nnd  is  held  sacred  by  the  Mos- 
lems, who  have  a  tradition  lhat  the  bones  of  the  saint 
were  carried  hither  throngh  the  air  from  Damascus.  The 
third  place  Is  a  site  the  importance  of  which  has  not  been 
previously  recognised.  It  is  a  little  Modem  Mnk&m,  said 
once  to  have  been  a  church,  called  'Amid  ed-Diu.  the 
'  Monument  of  the  Faith.'  The  name  thus  preserved  has 
no  connection  with  Samaritan  tradition,  but  ft  Is  nodis- 
pnted  that  the  sacred  plnces  of  the  peasantry  often  repre- 
sent spots  famous  In  Bible  history.  It  is  therefore  per- 
haps possible  that  the  site  thus  reverenced  is  none  other 
than  that  of  the  monumental  altsr  of  twelve  stones  from 
Jordan,  which  Joshua  erected,  according  to  the  Biblical 
account,  on  Ebal,  and  not  ou  Gerlxim,  as  the  Samaritans 
believe,  charging  the  Jews  with  having  altered  the  nnmr* 
(Deut.  zxvii,  4).  The  hill -top  on  which  this  monument 
stands  Is  called  Ru*  el-Kudy. '  Hill  of  the  Judge.'  It  was 
here  that  the  Crusaders  placed  Dan,  the  site  of  Jero- 
boam's Calf  Temple,  nnd  the  present  name  may  perhnps 
be  connected  with  this  theory.  Dun  ("the  Jndge  )  being 
translated  into  the  Arabic  Kady  ('Judge '),  just  as  it  ha* 
been  at  the  true  Dan,  now  Tell  cl-Kady,  at  the  source  of 
the  Jordan."   (See  Illustration  ou  opposite  page.) 

Ebarcius.  (1)  Sixteenth  bishop  of  Never*,  cir. 
A.D.  696.  (2)  Thirty-third  bishop  of  Tours,  cir.  A.D. 
696. 

Ebasius,  bishop  of  Vicus  Aterii,  in  Bvzacia.  Africa, 

cir.  A.D.  641-649. 
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Mount  Ebal. 

Ebba  (iBbha.  or  Ebbe),  abbess  of  Coddingham, 
in  Berwickshire,  was  daughter  of  Ethelfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  sister  of  St.  Oswald.  In  A.D.  679 
her  convent  was  burned,  and  she  died  Aug.  25  (her 
festal  day),  683. 

Ebbo.  Saint,  twenty-ninth  bishop  of  Sena,  was  born 
at  Tonncrre  (Burgundy),  lie  was  of  a  noble  family, 
but  entered  the  monastery  of  Saiut-Pierre-lc-Vif ;  was 
elected  abbot  of  it,  and  soon  succeeded  his  uncle,  St. 
Gericus,  bishop  of  Sens.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  in  a  hermitage  at  the  village  of  Arce,  where 
he  died  in  750.  He  is  commemorated  Aug.  27.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Ebbo  (Lat.  Ebulus),  twenty-ninth  buhop  of  Limo- 
ges, cir.  A.I).  752. 

Ebeling.  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Buckeburg,  Nov.  3,  1668.  He 
studied  at  Jena;  was  in  1697  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Rinteln ;  in  1708  professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1714  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Sept.  3, 1716,  leav- 
ing [H  I/msterio  Trinitatis  (  Lcmgo,  1714 ) :— Ethic* 
Christiana  Compendium  (ibid.  1715) : — Examen  ConcUii 
Tridentim  (ibid.  1716): — Theologui  Homiletica  (ibid, 
cod.).  See  Strieder,  Hessiscke  Gelehrten  Getchichte; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gclehrtem-Lexihon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ebeling.  Johann  Justus,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Elze,  Aug.  27, 1715.  He  studied  at  Hclm- 
ttjtdt ;  was  appointed  in  1740  pastor  at  Garmcascn,  and 
became  in  1753  superintendent  at  Luneburg,  where  he 
died.  March  2, 17K3.  His  principal  works  are,  A  nddch- 
tige  Bttrac/ttungen,  etc.  (Hildesheim,  1747)  :— Stinden  der 
Menschen  (Lemgo,  1748):  Heilige  Wahrheiten  des  Glau- 
bens,  etc  (Luneburg,  eod.): — Erbauliche  Betrachtunoen. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Ebendorffer  (de  Haselbach),  Thomas,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  who  died  in  1464,  is  the  author  of 
Commeidarius  in  Evangelium  J  oh  f  amis  t  —  Expositio 
Symboli  Apostolorum  :—De  Castbus  Excommunicatio- 
— De  Xorem  A  I  Unit  Peccatis : —Commentarius  in 
Esaiam.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- f^exikon, 
a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ebenezer.  On  the  strength  of  Jeromes  location 
of  this  spot,  near  Bethshemesh,  Lieut.  Cornier  proposes 
(Tent  Work  in  Palest.  ii,336)  to  identify  it  with  the  pres- 
ent Deir  A  rbdn,  two  miles  east  of  Ain-Shcms,  "  a  large 
village  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  high  ridge,  with  a  well 
to  the  north,  and  olives  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  " 
(Memoirs  of  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  24). 

Eberhard,  Matthias,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  born  at  Treves,  Nov.  1,  1815.  He  studied  at  the 
clerical  seminar}*  of  his  native  place,  and  received  holy 


orders  in  1839;  in  1840  became  chaplain  of 
St.  Castor's,  at  Coblentz;  was  called  in  1843 
as  episcopal  secretary  to  Treves,  and  appoint- 
ed the  same  year  professor  of  dogmatics  at 
the  clerical  seminary  there.  In  1850  he  be- 
came member  of  the  chapter,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1862  bishop  of  Treves.  After  Ar- 
nolds death,  in  1864,  his  name  was  stricken 
from  the  list  of  candidates  as  persona  rrgi 
minus  grata,  but  he  was  elected  in  1867  by 
the  chapter.  In  1869  and  1870  be  was  at 
Rome  as  member  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  Prussian  "  Folk-Laws"  brought  him  in 
1873  in  conflict  with  the  government,  and 
as  he  could  not  pay  the  fines,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1874.  He  died  May  5,  1876, 
leaving  De  Tituli  Stdis  Apostoliat,  etc 
(Treves,  1846).    (B.  P.) 

Eberle,  Christian  Gi'stav,  a  Luther- 
an minister  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1813, 
and  died  Dec.  9,  1879,  at  Ochsenbach,  in 
Wilrtemberg.    He  published,  Luthers  Glatt- 
bensrichtung  (Stultgard,  1858) : — Luther  ein 
Zrkhrn dem  wulersprochen  trird  (ibid.  I860) : 
— Luthers  Ecangrlirn-A  uslegung  aus  eeinen  homiletischen 
und  exegrtitchen  Werken  (ibid.  1857).   Sec  Zuchold,  BUA. 
TheoL  i,  302.    (B.  P.) 

Ebennann,  Vitcs,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1597.  In  1620  he  joined  his  order,  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  Maycnce  and  Wllrzburg,  and 
diet  I  April  8, 1675,  leaving  Bellarmini  Controversion  I'in- 
dicata : — Parallela  Ecclesia  Vera  et  Falsa: — A  natomia 
Calixtina: — Irenicum  anti'Calixtuutm  .-—Irenicon  Ca- 
(holicon  I/elmstadumsi  Opjtositum: — Bellarminus  Viiuli- 
catus  (4  vols.) : — Justa  Erpositio  cum  Lutheraiuoum 
Doctoribus.  See  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtlrhrten-lAxiktm, 
a.  v.;  Ali-^nm  be,  Bibliolheca  Scriptorum  Societal  is  Jesu. 
(B.  P.) 

Ebert,  Samitcu,  a  Latin-ran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Lcipsic,  Oct.  17,  1747;  studied  theology 
there;  was  ap->ointed  deacon  at  Taucha,  near  Leipaic; 
and  in  1791  preacher  of  St.  George's,  at  his  native  place. 
He  died  Aug.  8,  1807,  leaving  //omiletisches  Magazin 
iiber  die  erangelischen  Texte  (Lcipsic,  1780): — J/umile- 
tisches  Magazin  iiber  die  epistolischen  Texte  (ibid.  1782; 
2d  ed.  1792)  :—llomiletischts  Magazin  fur  die  Passions- 
zeit  (ibid.  1788)  \—IIomiletisches  Magazin  iiber  den  Kate- 
chismus  Lutheri  (ibid.  1791).  See  During,  Die  ffeUhrtett 
Thcotogen  Dtutschlands,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Eberus,  Pall,  D.D.,  a  German  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Kiuingen,  in  Fran  con  is,  Nov.  8,  1511,  and  was 
educated  at  Anspach.  He  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  in  1544,  and  in  1556  to  that  of 
Hebrew;  in  1558  be  gathered  a  Church  in  Wittenberg. 
He  died  Dec.  20,  1589.  Some  of  his  works  are,  Expo- 
sitio  Erangrlion :  —  Dominicalium  Calendariunt  llisto- 
ricum  (Wittenb.  1550, 8vo,  reprinted  at  Basle  the  same 
year).    Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Eblis,  the  name  given  to  the  devil  by  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Ebon  Version  of  tiik  ScRIFTCftKS.  Ebon  is  the 
roost  southerly  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  These  islands 
are  the  second  group  of  Micronesia,  beginning  from  the 
east  with  the  (iilbert  Island.  The  first  Scripture  in 
this  language  was  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  chaps, 
v  to  xi.  This  translation  was  printed  at  Kbon,  between 
1858  and  1860.  The  work  was  done  by  the  pioneer 
missionaries.  Revs.  E.  T.  Doane  and  Q,  Picrson.  A 
version  of  Mark,  prepared  by  Mr.  Doane,  was  print- 
ed at  Honolulu  in  1863.  The  Rev.  B  G.  Snow  pre- 
pared for  the  press  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
and  the  Acts,  and  revised  Mark  for  a  reprint.  In  1871 
he  prepared  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  a  revision  of  Mat- 
thew for  the  press.  In  1877  Genesis  was  issued  from 
the  mission  press  at  Ebon,  translated  by  J.  F.  Whitucy, 
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who  aim  resumed  the  work  on  Romans,  left  unfinished  I  both  taught  at 
by  Mr.  Snow,  and  translated  the  epistles  from  1  Corin-  martyrdom. 

thiaus  through  Philippians.  These  were  printed  at  ECCLESIA  Matrix  (Mother  Church),  a 
the  New  York  Bible  House  in  1882,  together  with  the 
book  of  Genesis  and  the  three  epistles  of  John.  The 
Kev.  K.  M.  Pease,  who  joined  the  mission  in  1877,  has 
resumed  the  work  of  translation  of  the  rest  of  the  New 
Test.  (B.P.) 

Eboras.  a  Persian  presbyter,  martyred  with  Miles, 
a  bishop,  ami  Seboa,  a  deacon,  during  the  reign  of  Sa- 
por II  (A.D.  346) ;  and  commemorated  Nov.  13. 

Eborlnus,  sixteenth  bishop  of  Toul,  cir.  A.D.  664. 

Ebrbuhar ites,  an  order  of  monks  among  the  Mo* 
hammedans,  who  derived  their  name  from  their  founder, 
Ebrbuhar,  the  scholar  of  Nacshbendi,  who  came  from 
Persia  to  Europe  in  the  14th  century  to  propagate  their 
faith.  They  professed  to  surrender  all  care  about  world- 
ly concerns!  and  to  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  eternal  objects.  They  were  esteemed 
heretics  by  the  Mohammedans  generally,  because  they 
refused  to'go  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  alleging  that  the 
journey  was  unnecessary,  as  they  were  permitted  iu  se- 
cret vision,  while  sitting  in  their  cells,  to  behold  the 
holy  city.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Ebr  egesflus,  ninth  bishop  of  Cologne,  A.D.  590. 
Ebregesius,  Saint,  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
bishop  of  Liege,  A.D.  618-623;  commemorated  March 

28. 

Ebremundua.   See  Evrkmoxd. 
Ebi igisSQuB,  twenty-third  bishop  of  Meaux,  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  century. 

Ebroinus,  forty-second  bishop  of  Bourgcs,  A.P.  810. 
Ebmlfua.    Sec  Evroil 

Ebulus  E volius,  Eubi elua,  or  even  Ermili- 
US).  (1)  Third  bishop  of  Limoges,  A.D.  89.  (2)  Sixth 
bishop  of  Avignon,  A.D.  202. 

Eccard,  Jon  axnkh,  a  celebrated  composer  of  Church 
music,  was  born  at  Muhlhausen,  on  the  Unstrut,  Prus- 
sia, iu  1553.  Having  received  some  instruction  in  music 
at  home,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  pupil 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich.  In  1574  he  was  again 
at  MUhlhausen,  where  he  resided  four  years,  and  edit- 
ed, together  with  Johann  von  Burgk,  his  first  master,  a 
collection  of  sacred  songs  called  Crepundia  Sacra  Htlm- 
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in  ancient  times  to  the  cathedral  church,  to 
the  clergy  of  a  city  or  diocese  belonged. 

Ecclesiae  Causidlci  (Church  Ltvyers),  the  name 
formerly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  chancellors.  See 

Chancellor. 

Ecclesiai  ch,  in  the  East,  was  the  sacrist,  who 
had  general  charge  of  the  church  and  it*  contents, 
and  summoned  the  people  by  bells  or  other  means. 
The  minor  ecclesiastical  officials  were  under  his  au- 
thority.   See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  niiq.  a.  v. 

EcclesiaBterion.  a  term  sometimes  used  in  early 
times  to  denote  the  church  building  as  distinguished 
from  the  ecdesia,  or  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Ecclesiastes,  Book  of.  A  somewhat  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  relating  to  the  authorship  of  this 
composition  is  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  confident  as- 
sertion of  many  critics,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the 
contents  forbid  its  ascription  to  Solomon.  We  might 
fairly  offset  these  opinions  of  modern  scholars  by  that 
of  the  ancieut  Hebraists,  certainly  in  nowise  their  in- 
feriors, who  seem  to  have  found  no  such  difficulty  even 
in  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  book  as  to  require 
a  later  than  the  Solomonic  age  for  its  production.  The 
direct  evidence  of  the  writer  himself,  in  the  opening 
verse,  has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  these  rationalizing 
critics,  for  while  most  of  them  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  "the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusa- 
lem," can  only  point  to  Solomon,  they  yet  evade  the 
argument  as  if  this  were  merely  a  now  dc  plume;  and 
Plumptrc  (Cambridge  Bible,  introd.  ad  loc)  does  not 
hesitate  to  compare  this  with  the  pious  fraud  in  the 
apocry phal  book  of  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  The 
attempt  to  justify  this  pseudonym  by  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  fictitious  authorship  will  apply  very  well  so  far 
as  the  assumption  of  the  fancy  title  KohHeih  is  con- 
cerned, but  is  a  total  failure  as  to  the  more  definite  ad- 
dition sor.  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem ;"  for  such  a 
precise  and  misleading  designation  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  trustworthy  literature.  The  book  is 
either  Solomon's  or  a  forgery. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  A  ufhorthip  of  Ecrlesi- 
astet  (Ix>nd,  18*0,  *<vo)  has  nearly  exhausted  the  argu- 


boldi  (1677).  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  pri-  ments  in  favor  of  the  Solomonic  date,  as  derived  from 
vate  family,  and  in  1583  became  assistant  conductor,  and  .  a  comparison  of  Solomon's  other  writings,  and  he  ex- 


twelve  years  later  first  chapel-master,  at  Koiiigsbcrg. 
I  u  1008  he  became  chief  conductor  of  the  electors  chap- 
el in  Berlin,  and  died  in  1611.  Eccard's  works  consist 
exclusively  of  vocal  compositions,  such  as  songs,  sacred 
cantatas,  and  chorales  for  four  or  five,  and  sometimes 
for  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  voices.  They  are  in- 
stinct with  a  spirit  of  true  religious  feeling,  and  possess 
an  interest  above  their  artistic  value.  Eccard's  setting 
of  "Einftste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott "  is  still  regarded  by  the 
(Germans  as  their  representative  national  hymn.  Ec- 
card and  his  school  are  in  the  same  way  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Of  his 
songs  a  great  many  collections  are  extant.  See  Ency- 
clop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  s.  v.;  Grove,  Diet,  of  Music,  s.  v. 

Ecclesia  ( the  Church ),  one  of  the  eight  primary 
awns  in  the  system  of  Valentinus  (q.  v.),  and  held  to  be 
the  archetype  of  the  lower  one  on  earth.  The  Gnostics 
likewise  had  a  heavenly  Church,  but  not  a  distinct  be- 
ing. This  notion  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Script- 
ural idea  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  tendencies  to 
a  fanciful  separation  of  the  Church  triumphant  and  the 
Church  milium  are  noticeable  in  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
nias (Vis.  ii,  4)  and  in  Clement's  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (chap.  xiv).  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

ECCLESIA  Aportolica,  a  name  applied  by  some 
of  the  early  fathers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 


tends  the  inquiry  into  the  minut'uc  of  style  and  phi 
ology  with  a  thoroughness  that  ought  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  holders  of  the  opposite  view.  As  to 
alleged  Aramaisms  in  Ecclesiastes,  there  are  certainly 
none  more  decided  than  appear  in  Deborah's  ode  (Judg. 
v ;  pure  Chaldaism  IT",  ver.  13;  so  13,  Psa.  ii,  12). 

Dclitxach,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  book  (Clark's 
translation,  Edinb.  1877,  p.  190  sq.)  has  collected  a  for- 
midable "  list  of  the  Hapaxlegoroena,  and  of  the  Words 
and  Forms  in  the  Book  of  Koheleth  belonging  to  a 
more  recent  Period  of  the  Language "  than  Solomon ; 
and  this  has  been  pointed  to  by  later  critics  generally 
as  conclusive  against  the  Solomonic  authorship.  The 
writer  of  the  above  monograph  justly  remarks  (p.  32), 
"  A  cursory  glance  at  the  list,  however,  seems  sufficient 
to  shake  one's  confidence  in  it;  and  if  it  be  faithfully 
scrutinized,  it  shrinks  down  to  almost  nothing."  Ac- 
cordingly he  examines  several  of  these  words,  as  speci- 
mens, and  shows  conclusively  that  they  do  not  sustain 
the  position.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  analyze  this 
"list,"  and  we  shall  see  what  a  slender  basis  it  affords 
for  the  conclusion  based  upon  it.  There  are  ninety- 
five  of  these  words  enumerated  by  Delitzsch,  of  which,  by 
his  own  showing,  fifteen  (besides  one  which  he  has  over- 
looked) are  found,  in  the  same  form  and  sense,  more  or 
less  frequently,  in  writings  of  the  early  or  middle  He- 
brew (Moses  "to  Isaiah),  and  may  therefore  be  set  aside 
as  wholly  irrelevant.    Of  the  rest,  twenty-six  words 
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occur  elsewhere  only  in  the  Talmudic  writers  or  the 
Targums,  in  the  same  form  and  sense,  and  therefore,  if 
they  prove  anything,  prove  entirely  too  much,  for  they 
would  argue  a  rabbinical  date,  which  we  know  is  im- 
possible, since  the  SepL  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  nuw 
extant,  carries  the  original  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies at  least.  Still  further  we  may  reduce  the  list  by 
excluding  nineteen  words  which  appear  in  substantially 
the  same  or  some  closely  cognate  form  in  confessedly 
writers,  and  thirteen  others  which  are  used  by 
in  a  slightly  different  sense.  Deducting  all  these 
peculiarities,  there  remain  only  twenty-one 
,  or  less  than  one  fourth  in  the  list,  that  are  really 
pertinent  to  the  question.  Of  these,  again,  eleven  are 
found  in  this  book  only  (strictly  hapuxUffomma),  and 
therefore  determine  nothing  as  to  its  age,  being  such 
forms  as,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been  employed 
by  anv  writer.  Once  more,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  ex- 
clude "certain  particles  and  dubious  forms  (POT,  Wr, 
-,S3),  which  are  vague  and  inconclusive.  The 
actual  residuum  available  thus  dwindles  down  to  six 
words  only,  namely,  iaa  (xii,3),  •,T3T  (iii,  1),  "ITSS  (x, 
10;  xi,  6),  1UO  (viii,  1),  «nO  (ibid.Vand  fSfl  (i,  17; 
ii,  22 ;  iv,  16),  which  is  no  greater  number  than  can  be 
pointed  out  in  Job  and  some  other  pre-exilian  books. 
None  of  these  half-dozen  words  is  sufficiently  distinctive 
in  known  origin  and  history  to  determine  the  date  of 
the  writing.  The  evidence  is  too  negative.  They  are 
not  like  some  modem  terms,  which  we  can  trace  to  a 
specific  source  and  occasion  when  they  were  first  coined 
or  introduced.  The  cognate  dialects  exhibit  all  of  them 
in  the  same  or  similar  signification,  and  of  most  of  them 
(perhaps  even  the  hut  two  are  no  exceptions)  the  He- 
brew itself  has  the  root  in  no  very  remote  sense.  They 
are  neither  foreign  nor  technical  terms. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  applicable  to  the  pecul- 
iar inflections  and  constructions  adduced  by  Delitzsch 
in  the  same  connection.  They  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  relative  number  and  importance.  That  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  singular  in  many  of  its  forms 
and  phrases  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  these  peculiari- 
ties are  such  as  specially  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew 
has  not  been  made  out.  We  have  several  books  writ- 
ten in  the  post-exilian  period,  but  Koheleth  does  not 
wear  their  impress,  either  in  general  or  in  particular. 
The  only  other  book  in  the  canonical  Hebrew  Script- 
ure-* analogous  to  it  in  teaching  is  Proverbs,  and  we 
have  nothing  in  apocryphalJewish  literature  that  com- 
pares wit  h  it,  except  perhaps  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon," 
which  is  only  extant  in  Greek  (which  is  apparently  the 
original),  and  was  evidently  modelled  after  Koheltth. 
That  Solomon  was  a  perfectly  classical  writer  is  not 
to  be  assumed,  either  from  his  ana  or  what  else  we 
know  of  him.  The  effort  to  express  philosophical  ideas 
in  the  inadequate  Shcmitic  tongue  may  well  explain 
of  the  harsh  terms  and  strange  constructions  of 
Certainly  we  gain  nothing  by  attribut- 
ing the  book  to  some  unknown  writer  of  some  indefinite 
age,  concerning  whom  nothing  can  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved. Subjective  arguments  on  a  question  of  author- 
ship arc  of  the  most  deceptive  character,  as  the  well- 
known  attempt  to  determine  who  wrote  The  Letters  of 
Junius  has  proved.  One  good  historical  statement, 
whether  made  in  the  writing  itself  or  by  traditionary 
testimony,  outweighs  all  such  speculative  and  conject- 
Until  some  candidate  better  accredited  than 
shall  be  brought  forward,  in  deserting  him  we 
be  forsaking  the  substance  for  a  shadow. 

Ecclesiastics  Res.  (1)  The  term  is  used,  in 
a  wide  sense,  to  denote  all  matters  belonging  to  the 
Church,  as  opposed  to  things  secular  or  worldly.  It 
also  indicates  the  priestly  office  and  duties.  It  is  like- 
wise used  in  reference  to  "spiritual "  things,  immaterial 
or  material.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  invisible 
gift*  and  graces  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  soul ;  to  the 


latter,  the  outward  acts  or  objects  connected  with  such 
gifts,  as  the  sacraments  and  other  religious  rites.  From 
this  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  vestments  of  minis- 
ters, as  well  as  to  the  beneficent  institutions  over  which 
the  Church  has  jurisdiction.  (2)  The  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  designates  the  property  of  the  Church.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  utiq.  a.  v. 

is  a  standing  body  invested  with  very  important  pow- 
ers, under  the  operations  of  which  extensive  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  1835  two  committees  were 
appointed  "  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
of  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
their  revenues  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  epis- 
copal duties,  and  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching by  com  men  dam  to  bishoprics  certain  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls;  and  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the 
several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  Buch  meas- 
ures as  might  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  re- 
spective benefices."  Upon  the  recommendation  of  these 
committees  a  permanent  commission  was  appointed  by 
6  and  7  Will.  IV,  c  77,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  laying  before  the  king  in  council  such  schemes  as 
should  appear  to  them  to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  alterations  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
original  commission  and  recited  in  the  act.  The  first 
members  of  this  commission  were  the  two  archbishops 
and  three  bishops,  the  lord-chancellor  and  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  and  three  laymen  named  in  the  act. 
By  a  later  act  (3  and  4  Vict,  c  1 13),  all  the  bishops,  the 
chiefs  of  the  three  courts  at  Westminster,  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  the  judges  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  deans  of  Canterbury,  St. 
Paul's,  and  Westminster,  were  added  to  the  commission ; 
and  power  was  given  to  the  crown  to  appoint  four  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  appoint  two  additional 
lay  commissioners, who  are  required  to  be  "members 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
subscril»e  a  declaration  to  that  effect."  Five  are  a  quo- 
rum ;  but  two  bishops  at  least  roust  be  present  at  any 
proceeding  under  the  common  seal  of  the  commission, 
and  if  only  two  are  present  they  can  demand  its  post- 
ponement to  a  subsequent  meeting.  Paid  commission- 
ers, under  the  title  of  Church  estates' commissioners,  are 
also  appointed— two  by  the  crown  and  one  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  These  three  are  the  joint  treas- 
urers of  the  commission,  and  constitute,  along  with  two 
members  appointed  by  the  commission,  the  Church 
estates'  committee,  charged  with  all  business  relating 
to  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  letting,  or  i 
of  any  lands,  tithes,  or  hereditaments.  The 
of  the  commission  having,  after  due  notice  to 
affected  thereby,  been  laid  before  the  queen  in  council, 
may  be  ratified  by  orders,  specifying  the  times  when 
they  shall  take  effect ;  and  such  orders,  when  published 
in  the  London  Gazette,  have  the  same  force  as  acts  of 
Parliament.    See  Etwyclop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  s.  v. 

Ecclesiastical  Law.   See  Canon  Law. 

Eccl esi a stlc ub.  (1)  Any  person  in  orders,  wheth- 
er major  or  minor.  (2)  Isidore  of  Seville  speaks  of  a 
clerk  occupying  his  due  position  in  the  hierarchy  as  an 
"ecclesiastical  clerk,"  in  distinction  from  an  irregular 
clerk.  (3)  Those  who  were  so  connected  with  a  Church 
as  to  be  unable  to  leave  its  sendee  were  called  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  "  ecclesiastical  men."  They  were  not  slaves. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Ecclesiecdlci  (Church  lawyers),  the  chancellors 

(q.  v.)  of  bishops. 

Ecclesius.  (1)  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  A.D.  522-633. 
(2)  Bishop  of  Chiusi  (Clusium),  A.D.  600-002. 
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Ecdlci  | f\-rit(it).  certain  officer*  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legal  disability  of  clergy  and  monk*  to 
represent  the  Church  in  civil  anair*.    Sec  Auvocatk 

OK  THK  CHUBCH. 


he  also  lectured  after  completing  hi*  studies.  In  1691 
he  was  called  a*  con-rector  to  Stade,  in  1704  to  Quedlin- 
burg,  and  died  there,  Dec.  18,1737,  leaviug,  IM  Immv. 
tabditate  Dei  (Wittenberg,  1683)  :—/>«•  Signo  &  Pauli 


Ecdlciua.    (1)  An  intruding  bishop  of  Parnasu*  i  Epistolarum  ad  2  Tkm.  jfcV 17  (ibid.  1C87)  P 


(Ca|>padocia  Tenia),  A.D.  376.  (2)  Bishop  of  the  island 
of  Tcnos,  in  the  .Egcan,  A.D.  553. 

Ec frith,  fifth  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  A.D.  719-729. 

Echi  (Lat.  Echea  or  .4cA*a),  an  Irish  saint,  sister  of 
St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  Aug.  5. 

Echlech.  an  Irish  saint,  son  of  Daighre  and  brother 
of  Caemhau,  is  commemorated  Aug.  14. 

Echtach  (Lau  Ectacia),  an  Irish  virgin  saint,  is 

Feb.  5. 


Echtbrann,  abbot  of  Glcndalough,  County  Wick- 
low,  died  A.D.  795. 

Eckard,  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Wetter,  in  Hesse,  Oct.  10, 1582.  He 
studied  at  Marburg;  was  in  1601  pastor  at  Wildungen, 
in  Waldeck,  ami  in  1608  professor  nl  Giessen;  in  1610 
he  was  superintendent  at  Frankenhauscn,  and  in  1616 
general  superintendent  at  Altenburg,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  22,  1624,  leaving,  Qua-stiones  de  Quibus  inter  Au- 
gustanc.  Confessionis  Thevlngos  et  Cah'inianos  Discejtfa- 
tur: — Theologia  Calcinianorum : — Compendium  Theo- 
logia-  Patrum: — Isagoge  in  Catechismum  Lutheri: — 
Analysis  EjristoUe  Johannis: —  Dt  Causa  Meriloria 


AthUta  ad  1  Cor.  ix,  26  (ibid.  1688)  i-Dt  Athenis  Su- 
perstUiosis  ad  A  dor.  arris,  22,  23  ( ibid.  eod. )  :  —  De 
Spiritu,  Principe  /Eris  ad  Epkes.  it.  2  ( ibid.  cod. )  : — 
De  Christi  Serratoris  Resurrectione  Rom.  i,  4,  Alterius 
Xomine  Scripta  (ibid,  eod.) : — De  Funesto  Juda  Eritu 
(ibid.  1689) : — Dt  Facto  Hielis  cum  Dispendio  Duorvm 
Filiorum  Hicriehuntem  A-Aiijicantis  ad  1  Reg.  xri,  34 
(ibid,  eod.) :  —  De  Fonte  Jlaresium  ad  Col.  ii,  8  (ibid. 
1691) :— De  Justifieatumis  in  V.  ac  X.  Tett.  Ratione  Cna 
et  Eadem  (ibid,  eod.),  etc  See  Joeher,  A  llgtmeines  Ge- 
Uhrten-I*xihon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  132,  394.    (R  P.) 

Eckley,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  Oct.  11  (O.  S.).  1750. 
When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  his  father  moved 
with  bis  family  to  America,  and  settled  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Joseph  was  sent  to  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1772;  and,  in  order  to  prosecute  hi*  theological  studies, 
he  remained  at  Princeton.  May  7, 1776,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  I'resbytery  of  New  York.  The  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  having  been  reorganized,  after 
the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  Revolution,  chose  him 


.  ,  for  their  pastor  in  1 1  «8;  and  he  was  ordained  Oct.  2., 
Justihatttnms  contra  Pisctitorem :  —  De  Online  E<vum~    . — n     T    1ur>0  .  . ,  .    ...         „  n 

,.  '   ,  t,  ....        o"    ,  .  .  ■  ...  n  .  ,  .     \\ti9.    Iu  1808  he  was  provided  with  a  colleague,  Rev. 

atttro  et  Poltttco,     Sec  Joeher,  A  llf/tmetnt  s  Gelthrhn-    ,    ,  .,'        .  .    n  .    . ,       .  ... 

,    .,  ....  „  \    /  .,    ,  .  •.  .  tn{.  \  Joshua  Huntington.   He  died  in  Boston,  April  30.  181 L 

/.eni^i,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  436.  .   .  "  ...  .    :     X.       ,  , 

...  p  '  1  ( In  temperament  Dr.  Eckley  was  ardent.  Although  fre- 

*  '  _  _  ,  ( quently  called  upon  to  preach  on  important  occasions, 

Eckard,  Heinrich  Martin,  a  Lutheran  theolo-  i  he  WM  not  remarkable  as  a  speaker,  being  inclined  to 

gian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gosslcben,  in  Thunngia,  \  abstraction  and  possessed  of  an  unmusical  voice. 

in  1615,  and  died  April  14,  1669,  pastor  primarius  and  Spraguc,  Annals  oftheAmer.  Pulpit,  ii,  137. 

general  superintendent  at  Alcfeld,  in  "iWe«beim,  leav-  j     Bc,e-to    TWMUa,  a  Franciscsn  of  the  14th 

xngDisputatio  de  Tnnttate  (Rintelu  1654)  -De  Pro-  ^  wa9  bm, .  Fran. 

S  T  ^i  !  '^'0^^^  t  ^  ci^»  in  Oxford,  and  died  in  1340.    He  wrote  a  book 

TheoliujtCB  (ibid.  165<): — De  bacramentu  tn  Centre,  et  f       t.  .  ._  „  ,  ,7r 

in  SptCtt  de  Baptitmo  ei  Eucharittia  (ibid.  16*"i0)  :— 
De  Ptccati  Oriffine  (ibicL  1661  ):-De  Spiritu  (ibid. 
16<>*2): — Dt  Dicinitate  Chritti  contra  Photittianos  (ibid. 
1664): — De  Vera  et  Reali  Corporis  et  Sanguiuu  Christi 
in  Eucharistia  Prasentia  (ibid.  1669).  See  Dollen,  Ia- 
bntbrschreibvng  der  Rinfelschen  Prof.  Theol. ;  Strieders, 
Deutsche  Oelthrten  Geschichte ;  J  ot  her,  Allgemeints  Ge- 
ltkrttn.Lexihm,*.v.    (B.  P.) 

Eckhard,  Albert,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Wetter,  in  Hesse,  in  1577.  He 
studied  at  Marburg,  was  iu  1607  superintendent  at 
Hildesheim,  and  died  there,  Aug.  6, 1609,  leaving,  Dis- 
put.  de  Conciliis  contra  Rob.  BeUarminum  (Marburg, 
1597)  '.—De  Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  (ibid.  1599)  :— 
JM  Spiritu  Sttmdo  (ibid,  eod.) :— De  Scmda-  Trinitatis 
i/ystrrio  (ibid.  1605):— A  n  Semel  Justifcuti  Spiritum 
Sanctum  A  milt  ere  I'osaint  (G  lessen,  1607) : — An  Christo 
Srtarjpwirift  Secundum  Humanam  Naturam  dona  Vert 
MtM  et  Infanta  sint  Collatat  (Hildcheim,  1608). 
See  Strieders,  llessische  Gelehrten  Geschichte;  J<>cher, 
A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexilcon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Eckhard,  Paul  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Juterbogk,  Dec  6, 1693.  He 
studied  at  Zcrbst,  Quedlinburg,  and  Wittenberg;  was 
appointed  in  1728  deacon  at  St.  Nicolai,  in  his  native 
city,  and  died  there,  March  6,  1753,  leaving,  among 
other  works,  Werdische  Kirc/ten- Historic  (  Wittenberg, 


on  the  succession  of  the  Franciscans  in  England,  with 
their  works  and  wonders,  from  their  first  coming  in  to 
his  own  time,  dedicating  the  same  modestlv  to  a  fellow- 
friar.  Another  work  of  his  is,  De  fmpugnalione  Ordmis 
sui  per  Dominicanos.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England, 
i,  276. 

Economist  (a  steward),  called  by  Possiiliu*  provost 
of  the  church-house,  was  a  priest,  as  stated  by  Isidore 
Pclusiotcs,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Cbolcedon  in 
451,  and  elected  by  the  clergy  in  the  East,  to  discharge 
the  same  duties  as  devolved  on  a  mediarval  treasurer, 
provost  of  canons,  and  almoners  in  an  English  cathe- 
dral In  the  Western  Church  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
4th  century,  and  was  a  deacon  at  Milan  in  the  time  of 
Ambrose.  His  office  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
restriction  of  an  archdeacon  to  spiritual  duties.  In  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  by  the  councils  of  Chalredon  and 
Trent,  he  acted  as  receiver-general  and  administrator  of 
the  episcopal  revenue*.  Al  Kilkenny,  St.  David's,  and 
Kxeter,  as  now  at  Windsor,  he  received  the  capitular 
rents,  and  at  Westminster  provided  the  common  table 
and  paid  the  servants'  wages.  At  Hereford  two  econo- 
mists, or  bailifTs,  rendered  half-yearly  account*  of  the 
great  commons.— Walcott,  Sac  A  rehaoL  s.  v. 

EconbmiiB.    Sec  OvcoNOMrs, 

Ecphont  Bis  i  U- <;«> rt/nt  m.  that  portion  of  an  office 
which  in  said  audiblv  in  contrast  with  that  which  is 


1739).    Sec  Jochcr,  Allgemtincs  GtUhrten-Isxikon,  a.  v.  said  silently ;  especially  the  doxology,  with  which  the 

(B.  P.)  secret  prayers  generally  conclude. 

Eckhard,  Tobias,  the  tldcr,  was  born  at  Delitzach  Ecrar  (confession  of  sins).    The  duty  of  confession 

in  1558.    In  1614  he  was  con-rector  at  Nauraburg;  in  of  sins  is  reckoned  by  Mohammedan*  to  be  the  fifth 

1624  rector,  and  in  1634  pastor,  at  Gross-Jena,  where  he  capital  and  fundamental  article  of  their  religion.    It  is 

din!.  Mav  9, 1652.    Sec  Jochcr,  Allgemeines  Gekhrten-  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  that  God  will  pardon  those 

Lrxxk.m,  s.  v.    (B.P.)  who  confess  their  sins. 

Eckhard,  Tobiaa.  the  younger,  was  bom  at  Jitter-  Ecstatlci.  a  kind  of  diviners  among  the  ancient 

bogk,  Nov.  1,  1662.    He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  Greeks,  who  were  wont  to  fall  into  a  trance  in  which 
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they  continued  a  considerable  time,  deprived  of  all  sense 
and  motion,  and  on  tbeir  recovery  they  gave  marvel- 
lous accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  also,  many  stories  have  been 
told  of  individuals  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  ecstasis, 
or  trance,  during  which  they  are  said  to  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints. 

Eo tenia  (irrtWa).  The  liturgies  of  Basil  and 
Chrysostom  begin  with  a  litany,  sometimes  known  by 
this  name.  It  may  also  refer  to  the  length  or  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  supplication.  Litanies  of  a  similar  form 
I  in  the  hour-offices.    Sec  Litany. 


Ectypomata  (»'m>;rw/iara)  were  gifts  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind,  which  began  to  l»e  made  to  churches  probablv 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Theodoret,  who  tells  us  that  when  any 
one  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  signal  cure  from  God  in 
any  member  of  his  body,  such  as  his  eyes,  hands,  or 
feet,  be  then  brought  his  ectypoma,  the  image  or  figure 
of  the  part  cured,  iu  silver  or  gold,  to  lie  hung  up  in  the 
church  as  a  memorial  of  divine  favor.  Such  a  prac- 
tice prevailed  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  also  among  the  Egyptians.  The  same  custom  was 
known  among  the  Philistines,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  case  of  the  "golden  cmcrods"  and  mice  (1  Sam.  vi, 
4).  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  representations  of  parts 
of  the  body  healed  arc  often  seen  suspended  upon  the 
walls  of  churches. 

See  Sartaba. 


Edda.    See  Norsk  Mythoujgy. 

Eddius  Q.  c.  ,E<ldi,  surnamed  Stephen),  a  noted 
singer  in  Kent,  a  friend  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York, 
A.D.  720. 

Eddo,  sixth  bishop  of  Curia  Rhaetorum  (now  Chur. 
of  Grisons),  cir.  A.D.  600-530. 

Eddy,  Thomas  Mkars,  LU).,a  distinguished  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  minister,  son  of  Rev.  Augustus  Eddy,  was 
born  in  Newtown,  Hamilton  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  7, 1823.  He 
received  a  careful  religious  training ;  consecrated  himself 
to  the  Saviour  very  early  in  life;  and  in  1842  entered 
the  Indiana  Conference,  tilling  iu  most  important  ap- 
pointment*. In  1856  he  was  elected  editor  of  The 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate.  During  his  editorial 
career  of  fourteen  years,  this  periodical  increased  from 
a  weekly  issue  of  fourteen  thousand  to  about  thirty 
thousand  copies.  At  its  close  he  re-entered  the  pastor- 
ate, in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  Conference.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  missionary  secretary,  and  as  such 
was  very  laborious  and  successful  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Oct,  7, 1874.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a  clear,  logical  pathetic 
preacher;  a  forcible,  sprightly  writer ;  a  genial  compan- 
ion, and  a  devout  man.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Confer- 
ences, 1875,  p.  17;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Edel.  J.  Low,  a  famous  Talmudist.,  who  died  at  Slo- 
nim  in  1827,  is  the  author  of  DTI  ""St,  or  Disquisitions 
on  the.  Ifaggadas  in  the  Talmud  and  Explanations  of  the 
Haggadk  Interpretation  of  the  Scripture  (Ostrok,  1835): 
— ncr,  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Lctnbcrg,  1793) : 
Philosophical  Derashas,  or  homilies  (1802): — 
ties  on  Maimouides'  introduction  to  the  Tal- 


tract  Tohoroth,  etc    Sec  Furst,  Bibl  Jud.  i, 
220  aq. 

Edelburg.    Sec  Ethkuiurca. 

Edeles,  Samuel  Emkakr,  a  Talmudist  of  the  16th 
century,  rabbi  at  Ostrok,  Lublin,  etc,  ia  the  author  of 
glosses*  and  novellas  on  Talmudic  treatises,  for  which 
ate  Fttrst,  Bibl  Jud.  i,  221 ;  IV  Rossi,  DUionario  Storico, 
p.  95  (Germ,  traml.),  a.  v.  Eidelea.    (B.  P.) 

Edelinck.  Gerard,  a  celebrated  Flemish  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1627,  studied  under 
Cornel  is  Galle,  and  was  subsequently  elected  a  royal 
He  died  at  Paria  in  1707.   The  fol- 


lowing are  some  of  his  principal  works:  The  Holy 
Family,  with  St.  John,  St.  Elisabeth,  and  Two  An- 
gels; The  Holy  Family,  where  St.  John  is  Presenting 
Flowers  to  the  Infant  Jesus;  The  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross;  Mary  Magdalene,  penitent,  Tramp- 
ling on  the  Vanities  of  the  World;  St.  Ixtuis  Prostrating 
himself  before  a  Crucifix.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Edeling,  Christian  Lunwio,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1678  at  Lobejun,  near 
Halle.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  the  tutor  of  the 
famous  count  Zinzendorf.  In  1706  he  was  appointed 
rector  at  Groningen,  and  in  1710  was  made  assistant 
of  the  pastor  primarius  Muller  at  Schwanebeck,  near 
Halberstadt,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1723.  He  died 
Sept.  18,  1742,  leaving  some  fine  hymns  still  used  in 
the  German  Church:  "Auf,  auf,  mein  Geist,  bc- 
trachte,"  "Christen  erwarten  in  allerlei  Fallen."  See 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  219  ML 
(U.  P.) 

Edelmann,  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  was  born  Dec.  20, 1660,  at  Marolissa,  in  Up- 
per Lusatia.  He  studied  at  Leipsic;  was  first  pastor  at 
Holzkirch,  in  his  native  province;  in  1693  accepted  a 
call  to  ]*auban,  and  died  there  iu  1724,  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  hymns.  See  Hoffmann,  Laubanische  Prediger- 
Ilistotie,  p.  287 ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes, v,  448  sq.    (Ik  P.) 

Edelmann,  Hirah,  a  Jewish 
who  died  at  Berlin,  Nov.  21, 1858,  is  the  at 
mjnn,  or  the  Narrative  for  the  Jewish  Passover,  with 
critical  notes  and  scholia  (Konigsberg,  1845).  He  also 
published  the  Jewish  Prayer-book,  with  glosses  and  scho- 
lia (ibid.) ;  and  edited  The  Song  of  Solomon,  with  Obadja 
Seforno's  commentary  (Dantzic.  1845).  See  Fttrst,  Bibl 
Jud.  i,222.  (BP.) 

Eden.  The  locality  of  Paradise  has  recently  been 
investigated  afresh  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (Wo  lag  das 
Paradisus,  Leipsic,  1881),  who  places  the  garden  of  Eden 
iu  that  part  of  Northern  or  Upper  Babylonia  which  im- 
mediately aurrounda  the  site  of  Babylon  itself.  He  as- 
sociates the  name  Eden  with  the  non-Shcmitic  edin 
("  plain  "),  instead  of  the  well-received  Hebraic  deriva- 
tion, and  compares  the  Accadian  name  Kardunias  ("  gar- 
den of  the  God  Dumas"),  of  the  district  around  Babylon. 
He  regards  "  the  river  going  forth  from  Eden  to  water 
the  garden  "as  that  system  of  watercourses,  with  one 
general  curreut,  which  irrigated  the  isthmus  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  its  narrowest  point, 
just  above  Babylon.  The  other  two  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal "heads"  of  the  stream  he  thiuks  were  perhaps 
half-natural,  half-artificial,  canals  flowing  out  of  the 
Euphrates— the  Pallokopas  on  the  west,  and  the  Shat- 
en-Nil  on  the  east.  He  has  not  actually  found  in  the 
Chaldasan  reoorda  the  names  Pishon  or  Gichon,  but  he 
believes  the  former  to  be  the  Accadian  pisan  ('« water- 
vessel"),  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian Gughan  di,  possibly  pointing  to  one  of  these 
canals.  The  precariousness  of  this  identification  is 
evident  at  a  glance,  and  well  comports  with  the  fan- 
ciful character  of  many  of  that  learned  Orientalist's  in- 
terpretations.   Sec  Parauisk,  in  this  volume. 

Edenus,  sixteenth  bishop  of  Meaux,  cir.  A.D.  552. 

Eder.  Lieut.  Conder  proposes  ( Tent  Work  in  Palest. 
ii,  33G )  to  identify  this  with  the  present  Khurbtt  ,1- 
Adar,  three  miles  south  of  Gaza,  consisting  only  of 
"ruined  rubble  cisterns  and  traces  of  a  town,  with  im- 
mense masses  of  broken  pottery  forming  mounds  at 
the  site"  {Memoirs  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, iii. 251) ; 
but  the  location  seems  out  of  place  if  the  liat  in  Joshua 
begina  at  the  cast. 

Eder,  Gkoro,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  was  born  at 
Frevsingen  in  1524,  and  studied  at  Cologne.    He  was 
adviser  of  the  emperor  Ferdiuand  I,  and 
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died  Mar  19,  1586,  leaving,  (Eeononda  Biblionim  sen 
Pnttitionum  Theofrfficarum,  etc.  (Cologne,  1668 ;  Venice, 
1572):  —  Compendium  Catechismi  Catholici  (Cologne, 
1570):— De  Fide  Catholica  (1671) :— Malleus  llareti- 
orum  (IngoUtadt,  1580) :— Mataologia  llareticorum 
(ibid.  1581).  See  Jocher,  AUyemeines  Gelehtien-I^ci- 
*o«,a.v.  (B.P.) 

Edea,  Henry,  D.Dn  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1799.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Charch  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  17,  1806;  dis- 
missed in  June,  1832,  and  died  in  1851.  See  Sprague, 
.•1  minis  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  95. 

Edeaiua,  a  martyr,  commemorated  April  5.  See 

Edessa.  Martyrs  of,  under  Trajan  (A.D.  114), 
especially  the  bishop,  Barsinneus  (according  to  some), 
and  Sabellius,  together  with  Barbea,  the  sister  of  the 
latter;  commemorated  together  on  Jan.  30. 

Edeym.  a  Welsh  saint,  commemorated  Jan.  6,  was 
a  bard  of  royal  descent,  who  embraced  a  monastic  life 
in  the  early  days  of  British  Christianity. 

Edgeworth.  Roger,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  at  Holt  Castle,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
in  1507,  and  soon  after  ordained.  About  1519  he  was 
appointed  canon  successively  at  Salisbury,  Wells,  and 
Bristol;  in  1554  chancellor  of  Wells,  and  also  vicar  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  to  which  he  was  admitted  Oct. 
8, 1543.  He  died  in  1560,  leaving  a  volume  of  Sermons 
( Lond.  1657,  4to).  Sec  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Edhameia  (also  sEdhamais,  Eudhamais,  etc),  an 
Irish  saint,  daughter  of  .K.ili,  is  commemorated  Jan.  18. 

Edhemi.  a  monastic  order  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, founded  by  Ibrahim  ion -Ed  hem,  who  died  at 
Damascus,  A.D.  777.  HU  .usciples  say  thnt  he  was  a 
slave,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  that  he  always  desired  to 
please  God,  regularly  read  the  Koran  in  the  mosques, 
and  prayed  day  and  night  with  his  face  to  the  grouud. 
Edhem  established  a  strictly  ascetic  order,  who  gave 
themselves  much  to  prayer  and  fasting,  and  professed 
to  discourse  with  Enoch  in  the  wilderness.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Edhniuch  (Lat.  Egnacius),  an  Irish  priest,  son  of 
Ere,  and  abbot  of  Liatb,  died  A.D.  767. 

Edibiua.  (1)  Saint,  bishop  of  Soissons,  A.D.  451, 
is  commemorated  Dec  10.  (2)  Sixth  bishop  of  Amiens, 
in  511. 

Edict iua  (Ediciua,  or  Hecdlcus),  said  to  have 
been  thirty-fourth  bishop  of  Vienne  (France),  A.D.  678 ; 
commemorated  Oct.  23. 

Edilfym.  eleventh  bishop  of  Llandaff,  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century. 

Edmondson,  Jonathan,  A.M.,  an  English  Wea- 
leyan  minister  (nephew  of  Jonathan  Catlow,  an  early 
Methodist  preacher,  who  withdrew  a  short  time  before 
his  death  on  account  of  a  disagreement  with  Wesley  on 
the  doctrine  of  sin  in  believers;  cousin  of  James  Cat- 
low,  who  died  when  about  taking  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  Samuel  Catlow,  a  Socinian  minister, 
and  father  of  Jonathan  Edmondson,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference),  was  bom  at  Keighlcy,  Yorkshire,  March 
24,  1767.  He  was  converted  in  1784,  was  sent  by  Wes- 
ley to  the  Epworth  Circuit  in  1786,  and  retired  a  super- 
numerary at  Portsmouth  in  1836.  He  died  July  7, 1842. 
Dr.  Edmondson  was  eminently  a  holy  and  laborious  min- 
ister, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren.  In  1814 
he  was  made  one  of  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  which  office  he  labored  beyond  his 
strength.  In  1818  he  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
ference sitting  in  Leeds.  He  was  a  voluminous  reader, 
a  diligent  student,  a  lucid  expositor,  an  evangelical 
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istry  he  wrote  some  valuable  books:  Short  Sermon*  on 
Important  Subjects  ( Lond.  1807,  1829.  2  vols.  8vo  )  :— 
.4  Concise  System  of  Self-government  (ibid.  1815;  3d  ed. 
1834,  l2mo) : — Sermons  on  the  X,  if  tire  and  Offices  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (ibid.  1823;  2d  ed.  1837 ) :  —  Essay  on  the 
Christian  Ministry  (ibid.  1828, 12mo) : — Scripture  l  ietrs 
of  the  Heavenly  World  (ibid.  1835,  12  mo;  3d  ed.  1850, 
18mo)  -.—Elements  of  Revealed  Heliindn  (1839,  12mo). 
See  West.  Meth.  Map.  1850,  p.  1,  113;  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1842. 

Edmundson.  William,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
English  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land in  1627.  He  was  apprenticed  in  York  as  a  car- 
penter, served  in  the  army  under  Cromwell,  but  re- 
signed in  1652,  and  in  1653  became  an  earnest  Quaker. 
Subsequently  he  resided  at  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1654  removed  to  County  Armagh,  devoting 
himself  to  secular  pursuits.  He  established  meetings 
at  his  own  house,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with 
John  Tiffin,  from  England,  went  through  Ireland  preach- 
ing. Subsequently  he  visited  England  and  urged  George 
Fox  to  send  preachers  into  Ireland,  and  when  some  of 
these  arrived  he  accompanied  them  through  the  coun- 
try. Having  been  made  a  minister  himself,  he  preached 
in  public  places  with  great  effect.  At  Armagh  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  subsequently  waa  brought  be- 
fore the  justices  at  the  Sessions  Court,  who  ordered  his 
release.  In  1655  he  travelled  into  Leinster,  holding 
meetings  in  most  of  the  towns.  At  Finagh  the  inn- 
keepers refused  to  lodge  him  because  he  waa  a  Quaker. 
At  Belturbet  his  meeting  waa  broken  up,  many  of 
his  followers  were  arrested,  and  he  waa  put  in  the 
stocks  in  the  market-place,  but  eventually  was  trium- 
phantly acquitted.  For  several  months  he  suffered 
confinement  in  a  dungeon  at  Cavan,  where  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  suffocation.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he 
visited  the  North  of  Ireland.  While  preaching  at  Lon- 
donderry, on  a  market  •  day,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. In  1661  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  was 
renewed  with  increased  violence,  and  he  was  incarcer- 
ated at  Maryborough.  He  made  three  voyages  to  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  between  1670  and  1684, 
and  died  June  80, 1712.  See  The  Friend,  vi,  167 ;  Reid, 
tlist.  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland, 

Edoldus  (or  Heldoaldus),  twenty-fourth 
of  Meaux,  about  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 

Edrei  of  Xaphtali.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  ii,  366)  for  this  site  that  of  the  present 
Yater,  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Beil-llf  (He- 
leph),and  described  as  "  a  small  stone  village,  containing 
about  three  hundred  Metawfleh,  situated  on  a  hill-top, 
with  olive-trees  and  arable  land  adjacent,  having  a 
pool  and  many  cisterns  and  a  spring  near  it  f  also  as 
containing  rock-cut  tombs,  two  ruined  watch-towers, 
and  other  signs  of  antiquity  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  i,  203,  260).  The  place  is  not  far  from  Haxor 
(if  at  Hazztkr),  and  on  the  extreme  western  confines  of 
the  tribe 

Edria  {the  student),  one  of  the  appellations  of  the 
prophet  Enoch  among  the  Mohammedans.  He  was  the 
third  of  the  prophets,  and,  according  to  the  Arabians, 
the  greatest  that  flourished  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
They  represent  him  as  having  been  commissioned  to 
preach  to  the  Cain  itcs,  but  they  rejected  his  teaching; 
and  in  consequence  he  waged  war  upon  them  and  made 
them  slaves  to  the  true  believers.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  ordered  the  faithful  to  treat  all  future  infidels  in 
the  same  way,  being  thus  the  originator  of  religious 
wars  and  of  the  persecution  of  infidels.  To  Edris  the 
Arabians  attribute  the  invention  of  the  pen,  the  needle, 
the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  arithmetic  and  the  arts 
of  magic  and  divination.  He  is  alleged  to  have  writ- 
ten thirty  treatises,  only  one  of  which  survives  to  the 
present  time — The  Book  of  Enoch,  an  apocryphal  work, 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Arabians.  See  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  a,  v. 
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Edson,  Thkodork,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1798, 
being  descended  fifth  in  the  line  from  Samuel  Edson,  who 
came  to  Salem  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim* 
at  Plymouth,  and  was  one  of  the  original  fifteen  propri- 
etors of  the  town  of  Bridgewater.  Theodore  received 
his  academic  education  at  the  Andover  Phillip*  Acad- 
emy; graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  182*2;  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  of  Boston ;  and  in 
March,  1824,  conducted  the  first  religions  sen-ice  in  East 
Chelmsford,  now  Lowell,  after  John  Eliot,  the  apostle 
to  the  Indiana.  In  April  of  the  same  year  ground  was 
broken  for  St.  Anne's  Church,  which  was  consecrated 
in  March,  1825,  at  which  time  Dr.  Edson  was  admitted 
to  full  orders.  From  that  time  until  within  a  few  days 
of  bis  last  illness  he  conducted  the  sen- ices  of  that 
Church  "with  dignity,  solemnity, and  i repressiveness." 
He  died  in  Lowell,  after  a  long,  useful,  and  singularly 
devoted  life,  June  25,  1883.— Button  Adeertiser,  June 
26, 1883.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Edward,  Saint,  was  the  son  of  Edgar,  king  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  beautiful  Ethelfleda,  who  died  shortly 
after  bis  birth,  in  961.  In  975,  when  Edgar  died,  Ed- 
ward,  a  pious  youth,  was  elected  to  the  crown,  much  to 
the  discontent  of  Elfrida,  his  step-mother,  who  wished 
her  own  son,  Ethelred,  on  the  throne.  In  979  (or  978), 
Edward  was  poisoned  at  Corfe  Castle,  by  hi*  own  peo- 
ple, according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  or,  as  was  prob- 
able, by  order  of  Elfrida,  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  record.  Malmesbury  says  that 
a  light  from  heaven  shone  over  his  grave  at  Wareharo, 
and  wonders  were  wrought  there  and  miracles  of  heal- 
in*;  and  that  Elfrida,  at  length  terrified  and  conscience- 
stricken,  retired  to  the  convent  of  Wherwell  to  repent 
of  her  wickedness.  The  young  Edward  was  not  a  mar- 
tyr for  the  Christian  faith ;  but  being  a  good  youth,  and 
unjustly  and  cruelly  slain,  the  people  looked  upon  him 
a>  a  saint  and  called  him  Edward  the  martyr;  and  so 
he  has  a  place  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  martyrolo- 
Ries.  He  is  commemorated  on  March  18.  His  body 
was  afterwards  translated  to  the  minster  at  Shaftesbury 
(June  20),  and  his  translation  is  set  down  on  Feb.  18. 
Sec  Baring-Gould,  I  Acta  of  ike  Saints,  iii,824  (March  18) ; 
Butler,  Lices  of  the  Saint*  (March  18) ;  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  Em/laml,  i,  453 ;  G  reen,  Hist,  of  English  People,  i,  96 ; 
Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of  England,  i,  147,  148. 

Edward,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  formerly  a  monk  of 
in  Forfarshire,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
1260.  It  is  said  that  he  walked  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  Eustathius,  abbot  of  Abcr- 
brothock,  preaching  the  gospel  wherever  he  came. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  160. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  I  >.!>.,  an  English  divine 
and  able  writer  against  Sociuianism,  was  born  at  Wrex- 
ham, Denbighshire,  in  1629,  and  in  1655  became  a  ser- 
vitor of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be  was  admitted 
A.R,  October,  1659.  He  was  rector  of  Kiddington,  Ox- 
fordshire, which  he  exchanged,  in  1681,  for  Hinton, 
Hampshire ;  was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  College  in 
1686,  and  treasurer  of  Llandaff  in  1687.  He  held 
other  important  offices,  and  died  July  20,  1712.  His 
publications  are,  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Exam- 
ination of  the  Oxford  Decree,  etc  (Oxford,  1695,  4to) : 
—4  freservative  against  Socihumism  (in  4  parts) :— A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Oxford. 
171 1,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone, 
ihef.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Edwards,  Peter  Cuthbert,  a  Baptist  minister 
and  educator,  was  born  near  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  Feb.  8, 
1819.  He  waa  converted  in  early  life,  studied  in  South 
Carolina  College,  and  graduated  from  the  theological 
institution  at  Newton.  Mass..  in  1844.  After  studying  I 
fi*  a  time  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city,  he  became,  in  1845,  professor  of  Biblical  liter-  I 
ature  and  exegesis  in  Furmau  Theological  Institution ; 
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trict,  S.  C,  to  Greenville,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  which  office  he  tilled  with  rare  abil- 
ity until  his  sudden  death,  May  15,  1867.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Setclon  Theol.  Institution.    (J.  C  S.) 

Ed wardston.  Thomas,  an  English  divine  of  the 
14th  century,  was  so  named  from  his  birthplace  in  Suf- 
folk ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  an  Augustiuiau 
in  Clare;  was  a  great  scholar;  and  acted  as  confessor 
to  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  attended  to  Italy ; 
returned  to  bis  native  country,  and  died  at  Clare  in 
1396.  Pits  thinks  he  had  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland ; 
but  this  is  disowned  by  the  judicious  sir  James  Ware 
(De  Scriptoribus  Jfibernue,  ii,  126).  Perhaps  Edward- 
ston  was  temporarily  intrusted  with  an  archbishopric 
in  Italy.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (cd.  Nutlall), 
iii,  167. 

Ed  wen.  a  female  saint  of  Saxon  descent,  is  com- 
memorated in  Wales  on  Nor.  6. 

Bed  el-korban  {festival  of  the  sacrifice),  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  among  the  Persian  Mohammedans  in 
honor  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  day  before  the 
feast  about  four  hundred  camels  are  collected  from  the 
neighboring  country,  and  the  first  that  rises,  after  rest- 
ing, is  chosen  for  the  sacrifice,  shot,  and  speared.  See 
Gardner,  Eaiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Egan,  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  pope,  bv  archbishop  Carroll,  for  the 
see  of  Philadelphia,  June  17, 1807,  as  "  a  man  about  fifty, 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  to  discharge  with  per- 
fection the  function  of  the  episcopacy,  except  that  he 
lacks  robust  health,  large  experience,  and  eminent 
firmness  in  his  disposition.  He  is  a  learned,  modest, 
humble  priest,  who  maintains  the  spirit  of  his  order  in 
his  whole  conduct."  He  was  accordingly  appointed 
Oct,  28, 1810.  During  his  short  episcopacy  the  Sisters 
of  Charily  were  (in  1814)  established  in  his  city.  Egan 
died  Julv  22,  1814,  and  was  »ucceeded  bv  Marechal. 
See  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  List,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  p.  214-217. 

Egara,  Council,  of  (Concilium  Egarense),  was  held 
A.D.  615  at  Egara  (now  Terassa),  in  Catalonia,  to  con- 
firm the  enactments  of  Osca  and  Huesca  seventeen 
vears  before.  Twelve  bishops,  a  presbvter,  and  a  dea- 
con subscribed  to  it.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq. 

S.V. 

Egbald.  (I)  Abbot,  probably  of  Peterborough, 
A.D.  671.  (2)  Abbot  of  Waltbam  (probably  Hamp- 
shire), early  in  the  8th  century.  (3)  Tenth  bishop  of 
Winchester,  A.D.  cir.  778. 

Egbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  A.D.  803-821. 

Egbo,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  natives  of  Old 
Calabar,  in  Western  Africa.  It  is  a  human  skull  stuck 
upon  the  top  of  a  stick,  with  a  few  feathers  tied  to  it. 
One  of  these  idols  is  yet  found  in  almost  every  house 
where  the  inmates  adhere  to  their  former  idolatry. 
Sec  Gardner,  Eaiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Egdonos,  a  presbyter,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with 
seven  others,  A.D.  303 ;  commemorated  March  12. 

Egemonius  (JBgemoniua,  or  Ignomus),  bish- 
op of  Autun,  died  A.D.  874. 

Eger,  Akiba  Most  h,  a  famous  rabbi  and  Talmud- 
ist,  who  died  at  Posen,  Oct.  12, 1839,  is  the  author  of 
various  disquisitions  and  novellas  on  Talmudic  treatises. 
Sec  Furat,  BibL  Jud.  i,  224;  KUmpf,  Bitxjrophie  des 
hochberuhtnten,  hochseiigen  Hem  Akiba  Eger  (Lissa, 
1838).    (B.  P.) 


Egeria  (or  Algeria),  in  Roman  mythology,  waa 
an  Italian  spring-nymph,  prelecting  deity  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  who  lived  in  the  sacred  wikmIs  of  the  Camcna*, 
and  blessed  the  peaceful,  wise  ruler  Noma  by  her  use- 
ful advice.  She  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  wife 
of  Numa.    When  the  king  died  she  retreated  from 
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Rome,  and  was  so  overcome  with  sorrow  that  Diana, 
out  of  sympathy,  changed  htr  into  a  spring,  which  has 
her  name. 

Egers,  Samikl  Lkvi,  a  rabbi  at  Brunswick,  where 
he  dir«l,  Dec.  3, 1842,  is  the  author  of  several  novellas 
on  Talmudic  treatises  and  homilies  upon  Sabbatical 
sections  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  FUrst,  liibl.  Jud.  i, 
224.    (B.  P.) 

Egerton.  Jons,  an  English  prelate,  was  boni  Nov. 
30,  1721;  educated  at  Eton  school;  admitted  a  gentle- 
man commoner  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  May  20, 1740; 
ordained  deacon  in  Grosvenor  Chapel,  Westminster,  Dec. 
21, 1745,  and  the  following  day  priest.  He  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  l;.--,  in  Herefordshire,  and  Jan.  3, 
1746,  was  collated  to  the  canonry  of  Cubliugtun,  in  the 
Church  of  Hereford,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery on  July  24,  1750.  July  4, 1756,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bangor, at  Lambeth;  Nov.  12,  1768, translated 
to  the  sec  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  with  which  he  held 
a  prebend  and  rcsidentiaryship  in  St.  Paul's,  and  also 
the  two  preferments  before  mentioned,  Rons  and  Cub- 
lington.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Durham  on  July 
8,  1771,  and  after  enjoying  several  important  positions, 
died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1787.  See  Chalmers,  liiog. 
Did.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  .4  uthors, 
a.  v. 

Egg,  as  a  Christian  symbol.  Marble  eggs  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  saints,  and  egg-shells 
occasionally  in  the  loculi  of  the  martyrs,  a  relic  of  the 
celebration  or  the  Agapa?.  As  a  Christian  symbol  it 
signified  the  immature  hope  of  the  resurrection;  the 
use  of  it  on  Easter  doubtless  haa  reference  to  this  idea. 
Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  .4  ntiq.  a.  v. 

EGO,  Mi'Sdase.  In  the  cosmogonies  of  many  hea- 
then nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  egg  occu- 
pies a  very  prominent  place,  representing  the  world  in 
its  transition  from  the  chaotic  to  the  fully  organized 
and  orderly  condition.  In  the  Rig-Veda  of  ancient 
Hiudftism  the  supreme  spirit  is  represented  as  pro- 
ducing an  egg,  and  from  the  egg  is  evolved  a  world. 
At  a  later  period  Hrahma  is  said  to  have  deposited  in 
the  primordial  waters  an  egg  shining  like  gold.  In 
ancient  Egypt  we  find  Cneph,  the  creator,  producing 
•n  egg,  the  symbol  of  the  world.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  an  eagle  is  represented  as  depositing  an  egg 
in  the  primordial  waters,  and  among  the  Finn!  an 
aquatic  bird.  In  the  ancient  Celtic  legends  the  mun- 
dane egg  was  produced  by  a  serpent,  which  had  no 
sooner  brought  it  forth  than  it  hastened  to  devour  it. 
But  while  the  mundane  egg  represents  the  world  in  its 
first  creation,  it  is  often  found  also  as  emblematic  of  its 
renovation,  after  having  been  purified  by  lire.  So  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  phoenix  buried  the  body  of  ita 
father  in  a  mass  of  myrrh  of  the  form  of  an  egg.  Sim- 
ilar fables  arc  related  ns  to  the  origin  of  man.  See 
Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Eghlionna,  an  Irish  virgin  saint  of  Cashel,  com- 
memorated Jan.  21. 

Egica,  bishop  of  Segontia  (Siguenza),  A.D.  655. 

Egidio  (or  Egiel),  an  early  missionary,  lived  in 
A.D.  904.  He  was  bishop  of  Tusculum  (F* rascal i),  and 
was  sent  to  Poland  about  972  by  pope  John  XHI  to 
propngate  the  Catholic  religion  and  to  regulate  its  ex- 
ercises. Egidio  sent  for  prelates  from  ( Jcrmany,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  divided  them  among  the  new  churches. 
He  erected  the  first  archbishoprics  and  seven  bishoprics. 
See  I  loefer,  .Your.  Hi«g.  Central*,  s.  v. 

Egidius  (<>r  JEgidius),  nineteenth  bishop  of 
Rheims,  A.D.  565,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pop- 
ular St.  <Jiles  (q.  v.),  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  his 
Church,  but  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  intriguing 
prelates  of  his  lime,  and  was  finally  deposed  for  treason. 
Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Egila.    (1)  Bishop  of  Osma.  cir.  A.D.  633-656.  (2) 


Bishop  of  Eliberi,  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century; 
supposed  to  be  the  same  mentioned  by  Adriau  1  ia  the 
Adoptionist  controversy. 

Egilwaxd  (or  Egilbert),  fifth  bishop  of  Wurx- 
burg,  A.D.  803. 

Egino.  (I)  Twenty-first  bishop  of  Constance,  A.D. 
781-813.  (2)  Bishop  of  Verona  in  796;  retired  in  799 
to  the  monastery  of  Reichenau,  and  died  there  in  802. 

Eglof,  sixth  bishop  of  Dunwich,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  century. 

EgoalduB,  twenty -fifth  bishop  of  Geneva,  iu  the 
7th  century. 

Egremont ,  William  (otherwise  called  Egvmonde, 
Egmund,  or  William  of  Stamford),  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Egremont,  Cumberland,  iu  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  journeyed  towards  the  south,  fixed  himself 
at  Stamford,  became  an  Augustiniau  monk  ami  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  went  beyond  the  seas,  was  made  by 
the  pope  episcopus  Pissinensis,  and  held  the  suffragan- 
ship  under  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  London.  He 
flourished  under  Richard  II,  A.D.  1390,  and  left  many 
learned  works.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  i,  345. 

EgriliuB,  a  martyr  at  Oaarea,  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
memorated Nov.  2. 

Egwald,  abbot  of  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  A.D.  759. 

Egwi  n.  said  to  belong  to  the  royal  family  of  Mercia, 
was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  in  692,  and  died  Dec  30, 
717.  The  following  three  works  are  attributed  to  him  : 
a  History  of  the  Foundation  of  Evesham:—*,  Hook  of 
Visions: — and  a  Life  of  Aldhelm.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ,  liiog.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Atner. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Eg wulf,  seventh  bishop  of  Ixtndon,  A.D.  745. 

Egyptians,  Gorpki.  ok.  See  Gospels,  Spcriocs. 

Ehinger,  Ellas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Sept.  7,  1573.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  Tubingen,  and  was  in  1597  court-preacher  at 
Albertsberg,  iu  Lower  Austria.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  on  account  of  intolerance,  he  went  in  1605  to 
Hothcnburg,  on  the  Taubcr,  was  made  rector  there,  and 
accepted  a  call  in  1607  to  Augsburg.  In  1629  he  had  to 
leave  that  place  also,  and  went  to  Schul-Pforta,  in  Saxony. 
Being  recalled  to  Augsburg,  he  stayed  there  only  "a 
short  lime,  and  went  in  1635  to  Regensburg,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  28, 1653.  He  is  the  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  writings,  of  little  value  for  our  time.  See  Joch- 
er,  A  llgemriues  Gelehrten-Lerikon,  a.  v. ;  Brucker,  Coju- 
menfarius  de  I  'ita  et  Scriptis  Ehingeri  ( 1 724 ).    (B.  P.) 

Ehinger,  Jobann,  grandfather  of  Elias,  was  born 
at  Lauingcn  in  1488.  For  some  time  he  was  a  monk, 
but  professed  the  Evangelical  religion,  and  in  1537  be- 
came preacher  at  St.  Stephen's,  in  Augsburg.  Being 
obliged,  on  account  of  his  religion,  to  leave  the  place 
iu  1551,  he  became  general  superintendent  of  Pfalz- 
Neuburg,  assisted  in  introducing  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine into  the  Palatinate,  and  died  at  Augsburg  in  1572, 
having  been  recalled  there  in  1555,  after  the  treaty  of 
Passau  had  been  signed.  See  Brucker,  Vita  Elia-  Ehin- 
geri ;  J  ocher,  .4  llgrmeines  Geieh  rten-  Letikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ehoarn,  a  hermit-martyr  in  Brittany,  cir.  A.D.  520, 
slain  in  Ids  cell  in  the  diocese  of  Yanues  by  robbers,  and 
commemorated  Feb.  11. 

Ehrenfeuchter.  Fkikwhcti  AcorsT  EnrARn,  an 
Evangelical  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leo- 
poldshafen,  near  Carlsmhe,  Dec.  15.  1814.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  professor  and 
university-preacher  at  Gotlingen,  where  he  died.  March 
20,  1878."  He  is  the  author  of  Theorie  des  chrisHichen 
Cultus  (  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1840  )  -Enttcicktlungs- 
geschichte  der  Menschheit  (Heidelberg,  1845) : — Zeugnisst 
aus  dem  akademischen  Gottesditnste  zh  GoUistgtn  (Gob- 
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ttngen,  1849): — Zvr  Geschichte  des  Katechismus  (ibid. 
l»b7):—Prak/ische  Theologie  (ibid.  1859 ) :— Christen- 
thum  und  die  moderne  Weltanschuuung  (ibid.  1876).  He 
also  contributed  to  different  reviews  and  periodicals. 
See  Wagenmanu,  in  Hcrzog-Plitt,  Real -  Encyklop.  ; 
Lich  ten  berger,  Encydojt.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  309.    (  &  1'.) 

Ehrhardt.  Sigisml'si*  Justus,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Gemlind.  Sept.  21,  1733.  He  studied 
at  Erlangcn,  Jena,  and  Halle.  In  1754  he  was  preach- 
er at  Markt  Burg-Prrssach,  in  Francnnia,  but  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Roman  Catholics  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  place,  and  he  went  to  Halle  and  Berlin,  where  he 
gave  private  lessons.  In  17G8  he  was  appointed  deacon 
at  Steinau,  and  died  Juno  6,  1793,  pastor  at  Beaching, 
in  the  Silt-Man  principality  of  Wohlau.  He  wrote, 
Commentatia  de  Clnudii  Tiberii  Xcronis  (Coburg,  1752) : 
Comuitntationrs  II  de  /Mtinitale  S. Pauli  (Schlcusingen, 
1755).  See  During,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen  Deulsch- 
lands,*.v.    (B.  P.) 

Ehr  lich,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  minister 
of  (iermany.  was  born  at  Rabenau,  in  Saxony,  in  1719. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  lectured  for  some 
time  ;  iu  1753  was  appointed  pastor  ol  IVppcudorf,  and 
in  17G0  preacher  at  Wezdorf,  in  Thuriiuria.  He  died 
3Iarch  4, 1 779,  leaving,  De  Quadragesima  Jejunio  (Leip- 
sic, 1 744)  —De  Erroribus  Pauli  Samosateni  (ibid.  1745): 
— De  Genuina  Voce  Signijieatione  (ibid,  eod.) : — 

De  Opprobrio  ^Egypti  A  blato  (ibid.  coil.).  See  Jochcr, 
A  Ugemeines  Gtleh rten-Lrxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ehr  lich,  Johann  Nepomuk,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1810.  In  18*27  he 
joined  the  Piarists,  received  holy  orders  in  1834,  and 
was  in  1836  professor  of  philosophy,  history,  and  liter- 
ature at  the  gymnasium  in  Krema.  In  1850  he  was 
called  to  Gratzen  as  professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1856  to 
the  chair  of  fundamental  theology  at  Prague,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  23,  1864.  He  wrote,  Ueber  das  chrittliche 
Princip  der  Gesellschafl  (Prague,  1856) :- Fundamental- 
Theologie  (ibid.  1859).    (B.  P.) 

Ehrmann,  Dasiel,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Muttersdorf,  in  Bohemia,  in  1818,  and  studied  at  Prague. 
In  1843  he  was  rabbi  at  Kuttcnplan,  in  1844  at  Hohc- 
nems,  and  in  1852  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bohmisch- 
Lei  pa.  In  1860  he  resigned  his  position  and  retired  to 
Prague,  where  he  died.  Dec.  12,  1882.  He  published, 
Betrachtungen  iiber  judische  VerhdUnisse  (Buda,  1841): 
— Gebeie  fur  judische  Frauenzimmer  (Prague,  1842):— 
Geschichte  der  Cultur  und  der  Schulen  unter  den  Juden 
(ibid.  1846): — Die  Bibel  nach  ihrem  ganzen  JnAaite 
dargestellt  (Feldkirch,  1852;  Prague,  1854):— Das  liuch 
Esther  iibersetzt  (Prague,  1861)  '.—Geschichte  der  Israeli- 
ten  (Brlinn,  1869  ;  2d  cd.  1873) :— A  us  Palastina  und  Ba- 
bylon (Vienna,  1880).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  225 ;  Kay- 
serling,  Bibliothek  jud.  Kanzelredner,  ii,  320;  Lippe, 
BMiographisches  Uxibm,  p.  90  sq.,  590  sq.    ( B.  P.) 

Eibeschiitz.    See  EybexsciiCtz. 

Eicetae.  an  order  of  Syrian  monks  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, who  held  dancing  to  be  an  essential  part  of  divine 
worship,  and  engaged  in  this  exercise  in  their  public 
services.  They  defended  their  practice  by  the  example 
of  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea  and  of  David  at  the  removal 
of  the  ark.  They  met  with  few  imitators,  but  John  of 
Damascus  thought  it  best  to  expose  their  error.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Eichelberger,  Lewis,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Aug.  25, 1803.  At 
an  early  age  he  attended  the  school  in  Frederick  under 
the  care  of  David  F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.  Subsequently  he 
was  taken  to  Georgetown,  D.  C  and  entered  Rev.  Dr. 
Camahan's classical  school.  He  graduated  from  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1826,  and  with  the  first  class 
at  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  On  Oct.  21, 
1828.  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  first  charge  was 
tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  connection 


with  which  he  also  served  three  other  congregations. 
In  the  spring  of  1833  he  resigned  the  pastorate  in  Win- 
chester, but  still  preached  to  the  three  neighboring 
churches.  At  this  period  he  opened  a  female  seminary 
in  Winchester,  which  he  successfully  cnuducted  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  temporarily  edited  a  political  weekly 
journal,  and  for  a  time  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Preacher,  afterwards  merged  in  the  Lutheran  Observer. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Lexington  (S.  C.)  Lutheran  Seminary,  where  he  labored 
for  nine  years.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Winchester,  de- 
voting himself  to  literature.  At  this  time  he  began  his 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Among  other  offices 
of  trust  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  synod  he  was 
a  trustee  of  Pennsylvania  College  and  a  director  of  the 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  Sept.  16, 
1859.    See  Evangelical  Review,  xiv,  293. 

Eiohhorn,  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1809.  He  received  holy  or- 
ders in  1832,  was  in  1836  professor  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Braunsberg,  ami  in  1838  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Lyceum  there.  Iu  1851  he  became  a  member  of  the 
chapter  at  Frauenburg,  in  1855  vicar -general,  and  in 
1806  was  appointed  dean.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1869, 
leaving  Der  ermlandische  Bischof  und  Cardinal  Stanis- 
laus llosius  (Maycnce,  1854-  55,2  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Eichhorn,  Paul,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
at  F.ckau,  in  Coorland,  in  1599.  He  studied  theology 
in  Germany,  was  iu  1621  preacher  at  Grenzhof  for  the 
Lettish  population,  in  1634  German  preacher  at  Mittau, 
and  in  1636  superintendent  of  Courland.  He  died  at 
Mittau,  Aug.  8, 1655,  leaving,  Widerlegung  der  A  bf/C>tterei 
und  nichtigen  Aberglaubens  (Riga,  1627) :— Reformatio 
Gentis  Lettica  in  Ducatu  Curlandim  (ibid.  1636) : — 
Historia  iMtica  (Dorpat,  1649).  The  duke  Jacob  of 
Courland  sent  him  to  the  conference  held  at  Thorn, 
where  he  also  signed  the  Positinnes  Theologorum  Au- 
gtutana  Confessionis,  OcU  25,  1645.  See  Kallmeyer,  in 
Ueber  die  religiosen  Vorstellungen  der  alien  Volker  in 
Utt-  und  Estland  (  Riga,  1857 ) ;  Brockhaus,  Conversa- 
su/nslexUxm,  s.  v.    (  B.  P.) 

Eichler,  Christian  Goi-rum,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, who  died  at  Leipsic,  March  10,  1785,  is  the  author 
of  Disp.  de  Mose,  Candidato  rtgni  .Egyptii  (  Leipsic, 
1733):— De  Patientia  Jo5i(ibid.  1744): — Visio  Eliphazi 
(ibid.  1751).  See  Jochcr,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten- l^exi- 
kon,i.v.  (B.P.) 

EicliHtadt.  Hkixkich  Carl  Abraham,  a  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  born  at  Oschatz,  Aug.  7, 1771.  He 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Letpsk, 
but  accepted  a  call  to  Jena,  where  he  died  in  1849.  He 
is  the  author  of  Super  Flaviano  de  Jtsu  Christo  Tmti- 
monio  (Jena,  1841-45)  :—Flaviani  de  Jesu  Christo  T<s- 
timonii  Av^nTta  (ibid.  1840-41) : — De  ltictvme  Scrijt- 
torum  Xovi  Testamenti  (ibid.  1843) : — Parabola  Jesu 
Christide  (Economo  Improbo  (ibid.  1847).  Sec  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  312;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thevl.  Lit.  i,  3, 
107,  251,  562,  573, 575, 804, 861, 894.    (B.  P.) 

Ei gen,  the  first  female  saint  of  Wales,  was  the 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  and  taken  to  Rome  by  Clau- 
dius to  grace  his  triumph  over  Britain. 

Eikin,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
flowing  around  the  land  of  the  gods.  It  is  supplied 
from  the  dewdrops  which  fall  from  the  horns  of  the 
reindeer  Aeykthyrner. 

Eilftum  (ciAti-ov).  According  to  Germanus  of 
Constantinople  it  represents  the  linen  cloth  in  which 
the  body  of  Christ  was  wrapped  when  laid  in  the  tomb. 
The  chalice  and  paten  are  placed  on  it  when  the  priest 
has  unfulded  it,  immediately  before  the  deacon  warns 
the  catechumens  to  depart.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  r. 

Eilmax,  Georo  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  MUhlhausen,  Jan.  6, 1665,  and 
studied  at  Wittenberg.   In  1689  he  was  called  to  the 
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pastorate  at  Grabo,  near  Sal  fold;  was  in  1691  deacon 
at  Langenaalza,  in  1696  superintendent  at  Heldrungen, 
ami  in  1698  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  and  pastor  pri- 
marius  at  bis  native  place,  where  he  died,  Oct.  20, 1715. 
He  wrote,  Ih  Valore  Interpretations  Vulgatat  (Witten- 
berg, 1687):—/*  Consensu  Orthodoxo  de  Christo  (ibid. 
1698),  etc  See  J 6c her,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Eilunny,  a  Welsh  saint  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century. 

Ei mbe t h a  ( or  Einbetta  ),  Saint,  a  virgin,  com- 
memorated Sept  16,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Ursula. 

Eimhin  (Emir,  or  Evin  .  an  Irish  taint,  son  of 
Eoghan,  and  bishop  of  Ros-glas  aud  Kos-mic-Triuin, 
A.D.  580,  is  commemorated  Dec.  22. 

Einari  (or  Einaraen),  Gissur,  an  Icelandish  the- 
ologian, lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  studied  at  Hamburg  and  Wittenberg,  where  he 
heard  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  in  1540  was  elected 
bishop  in  place  of  Paulson.  In  1541  the  government 
granted  the  ministers  the  privilege  of  marriage,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  since  1272,  and  this  innovation 
occasioned  many  disputes.  During  these  troubles  Einari 
died.  Such  was  the  animosity  against  him  that  by  or- 
der of  the  bishop,  Jon  Areson,  his  body  was  disinterred 
and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  left  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  Norwegian  (Ho- 
lar,  1580).    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genii  alt,  s.  v. 

Einem,  Johann  August  Chriatoph  von,  a 

Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ostcr- 
weddingen,  near  Magdeburg,  Nov.  25,  1730.  He  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  teacher  at  a 
high-school  in  Berlin.  In  1759  he  was  also  appointed 
preacher  at  Trinity  Church  there,  and  in  1768  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  at  Genthin.  He  died  Oct.  24, 
1810,  leaving,  De  Pelaginnisma  (rque  ac  Fanaticismo  ab 
EccUsia  Jesu  Christi  Arcendo  (Halle,  1762):-/Va*- 
tische  J^ebensbe*chreibungen  verttorbener  und  nachlebender 
Geistlichen  (Stemlal,  1787).  His  best  work,  however, 
is  his  continuation  of  Mosheim's  Church  history.  See 
During,  Die gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  8.  v.;  Wi- 
ner, Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  535  >  ii,  62.    (R  P.) 

Einem,  Johann  Just  von,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gdttingen,  Aug.  11, 1685. 
Id  1712  he  was  rector  at  Bergen,  in  1728  pastor  at  Os- 
terweddingen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  died  in  1744.  He 
wrote,  A  tureisung  zum  Studiren  aus  Luthtri  Schrifien 
gezeigt  (Magdeburg,  1727)  :— Amceisung  zur  Ifermeneu- 
tik  aus  Lutheri  Sehriflen  (ibid,  eod.): — Melanchthoni- 
ana  ( Helmstiidt,  1730 )  -.—Introductio  in  Bibliothecam 
Cracam  J.  A .  Fabricii  (Magdeburg,  1733)  :~ln(rodurtio 
inejutdem  liUdiotheeam  Latinam  (ibid.  1734).  See  Mo- 
sers,  Jetztlebende  Theologen ;  Jochcr,  A  llgemeines  Gekhr- 
ten-Uxikon,s.v.    (B.  P.) 

Einhard  (or  Eynardua),  Saint,  a  solitary  of  Al- 
tona,  in  Westphalia,  is  commemorated  March  25. 

Einhorn,  Daviu,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at  Dis- 
peck,  in  Bavaria,  Nov.  10, 1809.  He  attended  the  rab- 
binical school  at  FUrth,  and  the  universities  of  Erlan- 
gen,  Wurzburg,  and  Muuich.  At  the  latter  place  he 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1834.  His 
first  charge  was  at  Hopstadtcn,  and  while  officiating 
there  he  attended  the  second  conference  of  Reform  Jews 
at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  in  1845.  A  little  later  he 
succeeded  Holdheim  (q.  v.)  as  chief  rabbi  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Pesth 
by  the  Reformed  congregation,  where  he  advocated  ex- 
treme measures  for  those  days;  his  liberalism  aroused 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  government,  and  his  temple 
was  closed.  In  1855  he  landed  at  Baltimore,  and  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  the  liar  Sinai  congregation  there. 
His  known  opposition  to  slavery  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  Ballimorcans,  in  the  days  of  '61,  and  he  was  called 
to  Philadelphia  by  the  Reform  congregation.   In  1866 


he  went  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  temple 
"  Adas  Jcshumn,"  which  in  1873  was  consolidated  with 
the  "  Ansbe  Chesed,"  under  the  name  of  "  Beth  EL" 
On  July  12,  1879,  he  retired  from  his  office,  and  died 
Nov.  2  of  that  year.  He  published,  Das  Prinzip  de* 
Mosaiavuti,  etc"(Leipsic,  1854):— Olath  Tumid  (Balti- 
more, 1856).  After  his  death  two  volumes  of  Sermon* 
were  published.  See  Morais,  Eminent  Israelite*  of  the 
19fa  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880).    (B.  P.) 

Einsiedel.  Georg  H  axbou\  a  German  divine  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  1521.  He  studied  theology, 
and  was  one  of  the  zealous  hearers  of  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon, and  Scharf,  defending  the  Reformation  with  bis 
word  and  with  the  sword  in  the  war  of  Schmalkalden. 
He  was  counsellor  of  the  princes  ftjoritz  and  August 
der  Starke,  of  Saxony,  from  1576  to  1586.  Einsiedel 
died  in  1592.    See  Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog.  Ginirxile,  a.  v. 

Eiremca  (dpnvtKa).  (1)  The  name  given  to  the 
earlier  clauses  of  the  great  litany  in  the  Greek  litur- 
gies, as  being  prayers  for  peace.    (2)  See  Pacific*. 

Eisenlohr,  Joiiaxm  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  8, 1656,  at  Reutlingen.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  pastor 
and  superintendent  at  his  native  city  from  1680  to  1702. 
In  the  latter  vear  he  was  called  to  Durlach,  where  he 
died,  June  14,"l786.  He  wrote,  De  Scientia  Dei  Media : 
— De  Gratia  Dei  Prareniente : — Philologenntta  Sacra 
in  Varitt  Sacra  Scriptura  Loca:—De  Theologin  in 

Gen  ere :  De  Princioio  Theoloaia  Comoscendi :  De 

Theologia  Objecto,  sen  de  Christiana  ReMgione.  See 
Jbcher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Eiaenschmid,  Leonharp  Martin,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ingolstadt,  Nov. 
5, 1797,  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage.  In  1818  he  was 
professor  at  Neuburg,  in  1822  at  Munich,  and  in  1824 
at  the  Asehaffenburg  gymnasium.  In  1828  he  joined 
the  Evangelical  Church,  was  made  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Schweinfurt,  and  died  May  27,  1886.  He 
wrote,  Unterschied  der  rdmisch  -  katholuchen  und  der 
evangeliteh-protestantischen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1828): — 
Das  rOmisch  -  katholische  Mestbuch  (Neustadt,  1829): 
— Ueber  die  Vertttche  neuerer  Zeit,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.):— 
Die  Gebrduche  und  Segnungen  der  romisch-kathoHschm 
Kirche  (ibid.  1830)  -.—  Ueber  die  Unfehlbarkeit  des  ersten 
allgemeinen  Concils  zu  Xicaa  (ibid,  cod.): — Ueber  die 
Unfehlbarkeit  der  allgemeinen  Cmcilien  der  Katholischm 
Kirche  (ibid.  1831).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  315; 
Winer,  Jfandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  846,  626,  664,  695. 
(B.  P.) 

Eiaenatadt,  MkY  rich-Isaac,  a  famous  Talmudist, 
was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1670.  He  was  rabbi  at 
Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  and  died  there  iu  1744,  leaving 
novellas  on  some  Talmudic  treatises,  and  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth  (i.  e.  Esther, 
Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Ruth,  and  Ecclesiastes). 
See  Fttrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  227;  Zipser,  in  Literatur  Blatt 
des  Orient,  1847,  xii,  24.    (B.  P.) 

Eiaiteria,  sacrifices  which  the  senate  at  Athens 
were  accustomed  to  offer  to  Zeus  and  Athena  before 
they  commenced  the  public  deliberations  of  each  ses- 
sion.   Libations  were  offered,  and  a  festival  was  held. 

Eialer,  Tobias,  a  German  theologian,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg,  April  2, 1683.  He  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation; studied  law  at  Altorf  and  at  Halle,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Saxe- Eisenach, 
afterwards  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and  abandoned  the 
law  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  At 
Helmstiidt  he  founded  a  school  for  poor  boys,  and  an- 
other for  girls.  Eisler  was  strongly  pictistic  He 
died  at  Helmstiidt,  Oct.  8,  1753.  For  the  chief  among 
his  numerous  works  see  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Gtntrale, 
a  v. 

Eithne  (or  Ethnea),  the  name  of  several  Irish 
saints.    (1)  Daughter  of  Bait,  of  the  barony  of  Nether- 
County  Dublin,  in  the  7th  century,  is  i 
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rated  March  29.  (2)  Daughter  of  king  Laeghaire,  A.D. 
432.  commemorated  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  26,  (3)  Virgin, 
daughter  of  Cormac  or  of  Marcius,  iu  the  6th  century, 
commemorated  July  6. 

Eitzen.  1'  m  i.  de,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  at  Hamburg,  Jan.  25,  1522.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  under  Luther  and  Mclaiichtbon,  in 
1544  became  rector  at  Coin,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1555 
superintendent  at  his  native  place,  in  1562  first  court- 
preacher  at  Scbleswig.and  in  1576  professor  at  the  gym- 
nasium there.  He  refused  to  sign  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia?, which  caused  him  much  trouble.  In  1593  he 
resigned  his  offices,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1598.  His  writ- 
ings are  mentioned  in  Joeher,  AUtjemeines  Gelehrttn- 
Lexikon,  a.  v.;  see  also  Grave,  Memaria  Pauli  ub  Kitten 
Instaurata  (Hamburg,  1744).    (B.  P.) 

Ekron.  The  latest  description  of  this  important 
place  U  bv  Lieut.  Conder  (Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii, 
174): 

"  North-east  of  Makkednh,  Ekron  still  stands,  on  low 
rising  ground — a  mad  hamleL  with  gardens  fenced  with 
prickly  pears.  There  is  nothing  aucieut  here,  any  more 
thau  at  Ashdod  or  Jamnia :  but  one  point  nmy  be  men- 
tioned which  is  of  some  Interest.  Ekron  means  '  barren,' 
yet  the  town  stood  In  the  rich  Philistine  plain.  The  rea- 
son Is,  that  north  of  the  Sorck  valley  there  is  a  long,  sandy 
■well  reaching  to  the  sea-coast — an  uncultivated  district, 
now  called  Deiran,  the  Arabic  name  being  equivalent  to 
its  old  title,  Daroma;  Ekron  stands  close  to  this  dry,  bar- 
ren spur,  and  above  the  fertile  corn-lauds  in  the  valley." 


Elah.  We  extract  some  interesting  details  concern- 
ing this  noted  valley  from  the  latest  description,  that  of 
Lieut.  Conder  (Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  187, 190)  : 

"The  Crest  Valley  ofEtah  (WAdy  cs-Sunt)  is  the  high- 
way from  Phlllstla  to  Hebron ;  it  has  Its  bead  not  far 
from  Terkumleh,  and  runs  down  northwards,  past  Kellah 
and  Haroth,  dividing  the  low  hills  of  the  Shephelah  from 
the  rocky  mountains  of  Jndsh  ;  eight  miles  from  the  val- 
ley-head stands  Shochoh,  and  WAdy  es-Sunt  is  here  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across;  Jn»l  north  of  this  ruin  It  turns 
round  westward,  and  so  runs,  growing  deeper  and  deeper, 
between  the  rocky  hills  covered  with  brushwood,  becom- 
ing an  open  vale  of  rich  corn-hind,  flunked  bv  ancient 
fortresses,  and  finally  debouching  at  the  cliff  of  Tell  es- 
Safleb.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  great 
nnglc  near  Shochoh  there  is  a  very  large  and  ancient 
terebinth,  one  of  the  few  old  trees  of  the  species  along 
the  course-  of  the  vnlley,  which  took  Its  Hebrew  name  of 
Blah  from  them.  This  terebinth  is  towards  the  west  side 
of  the  vale,  Just  where  a  small  tributary  ravine  jolus 
Wady  of- Sunt :  and  near  It  are  two  ancient  wells,  uot  un- 
like those  at  Beersheha,  with  stone  water-troughs  round 
them ;  south  of  the  ravine  is  a  high,  roouded  bill,  almost 
Isolated  by  valleys,  nnd  covered  with  ruin*,  a  natural 
fortress,  not  unlike  the  well-knowu  Tells  which  occur 
lower  down  the  Valley  of  Elah." 

"Two  point*  require  tn  be  made  clear  as  to  the  epi- 
sode of  David1*  battle  with  Goliath;  one  is  the  mean- 
in  i;  of  the  expression  Gal  or  'ravine;'  the  other  is  the 
source  whence  David  look  the  'smooth  stones.'  A  visit 
to  the  spot  explains  both.  In  the  middle  of  the  broad, 
open  valley  we  found  a  deep  trench  with  vertical  rides, 
impassable  except  at  certain  places — a  valley  In  a  valley, 
and  a  natural  barrier  between  the  two  hosts;  the  aides 
and  bed  of  this  trench  are  strewn  with  rounded  and  wa- 
ter-worn pebbles,  which  would  have  been  well  fitted  for 
David's  sling.  Here,  then,  we  may  picture  to  our- 
aelves  the  two  hosts,  covering  the  low,  rocky  bills 
opposite  to  each  oilier,  aud  half  hidden  among 
the  lontisk  hushes;  between  them  wss  the  rich 
expanse  of  rit>eniiig  Imrley  and  the  red  banks  of 
the  torrent,  with  its  white,  shlugly  bed  ;  behind  all 
were  the  distant  nine  hill-walls  of 
Judah,  whence  Saul  had  Just  come 
dowu.  The  mail-clad  champion 
advanced  from  the  west,  through 
the  low  corn,  «  ith  his  mighty  lance 
perhaps  tnfled  with  feathers,  hi* 
brazen  helmet  shining  in  the  snn  ; 
from  the  east,  a  ruddy  boy,  in  his 
white  shirt  and  sandals,  armed  with 
a  goal's-hnlr  sling,  came  down  t<> 
the  brook,  nnd,  according  to  the 


Ekron.   (From  Tbomaon'a  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.) 
Eladius  (or  Heladiua),  Saint,  fourth  bishop  oi 


Auxerre,  cir.  A.D.  387,  is  commemorated  May  8. 

Elaeth  (surnamed  "the  king"),  a  Welsh  bard  and 
aaint  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  is  commemorated 
Nor.  10. 


poetic  fancy  of  the  rabbis,  the  pebbles  were  given  voices, 
and  cried;  'By  us  shalt  thou  overcome  the  giant.'  The 
champion  fell  from  an  unseen  cause,  and  the  wild  Philis- 
tines fled  to  the  month  of  the  valley,  where  Gatb  stood 
towering  on  Its  white  chalk-cliff,  a  frontier  fortress,  the 
key  to  the  high-road  leading  to  the  corn-lands  of  Judah. 
and  to  the  vineyards  of  Hebron  "   (See  cat  on  next  page.) 
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Vullejr  of  Kluh.    (From  Tliomsou'*  Southern  IHilattine  and  Jerusalem.) 


Elair  (I Jit.  f/etaritu),  an  Irish  Mint,  anchorite,  and 
*crt be  of  Loch-Crca, died  A.D.  807,  ami  id  commemorated 
Sept.  7. 

Elapius.  fifteenth  bUhop  of  Poictiera,  cir.  A.I). &35 
640. 

Elasippus,  a  Cappadocian  martyr  in  the  reign  of 
Aureliau,  with  bin  triplet  brothers,  Melassippus  and 
Speusippus,  is  said  to  have  been  *  horse-breaker  by 
profession,  to  have  been  converted  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  been  burned  in  a  furnace.  They 
are  commemorated  Jan.  17. 

Elasiua  (or  Elaphius  >.  Saint,  seventeenth  bishop 
of  Chalnns-sur-Marne,  died  cir.  A.D.  580,  and  is  com- 
memorated Aug.  19. 

Elbodus,  Saint,  bitihop  of  Bangor,  A.D.  765-809, 
induced  the  people  of  North  Wales  to  use  the  Koman 
cycle  of  Easter. 

Elchanau  iikn  -  Mknaciikm.  Sec  Paclvs  or 
Pragck. 

El  dad.  the  name  of  two  Welsh  saints.  (1)  Son  of 
Arth,  of  the  7th  century.  (2)  Son  of  Gcrnint,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Gloucester,  A.D.  000-634,  slain  by  the 
pagan  Saxons. 

Eldad  H AD-Da XT,  a  famous  Jewish  traveller,  flour- 
ished alniut  8M0-890.  In  his  interesting  but  fabulous 
narrative,  Sefer  EUad  had-hani,  he  pretends  to  tell  of 
the  remnants  of  the  ten  tribes,  their  laws,  customs, 
and  their  condition.  His  narrative  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Geuebrard,  into  French  by  Carmoly,  and 
into  Judieo-Germnn  by  Men.  ben-Salomo.  Extracts 
are  given  by  Bartolocci  in  tiiblioth.  Afai/na  Rabbinica, 
i,  101,  and  Eisenmcnger,  Xeuentdecktei  Jtidenthum,  ii, 
627 -639.  See  Flint,  BOL  Jud.  i,  230  sq. ;  Zunz,  (juttttd. 
I'ortrafff  der  .ft/dm,  p.  139;  I*audnuer,  in  LileraturUatt 
de»  (>>  it  1  H-li",,  j).  l„> l  iq.;  Uapaport,  Bikkure  fta-ittim, 
1824,  p.  03,  08.    (]$.  P.) 

Eldhrimner,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  iron  pot 
in  which  the  boar  Sahrimner,  in  Walhalla,  is  cooked, 
which  after  every  menl  revives,  in  onler,  on  the  following 
day,  to  be  slaughtered  and  served  up  again  by  the  cook 
Audhrimuer. 

Eldridge,  Joskpii,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  July  18, 1804.  After 


a  preliminary  course  at  Phillips  Academy,  he  graduated 
from  Vale  College  in  1829,  and  in  1832  from  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  25, 1832,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  parish  until  Nov.  2, 1874.  He  died  there,  March 
31, 1875.  From  1847  he  was  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Vale  College ;  from  1867  of  the  American  Hoard 
for  Foreign  Missions.   Sec  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  424. 

Eldunen  (or  Elduueu ).  fifteenth  bishop  of  St. 
Davids. 

Elea zar .  a  teacher  of  the  Maccabees,  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint,  Aug.  1  (July  29). 

Eleazax  hkn-Akak,  a  famous  Jewish  teacher  of  the 
1st  ecntury  of  our  a?ra,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
disciples  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (a,,  v.).  One  of  his  re- 
corded maxims  is  found  in  A  both,  it,  19:  "Be  quick  to 
study  the  law,  and  know  what  thou  shouldst  return  in 
answer  to  the  Epicurean,  and  remember  before  whom 
thou  laborest ;  for  the  master  who  employed  thee  is 
faithful,  and  will  recompense  thee  the  reward  of  thy 
toil**  As  a  teacher,  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  to 
attend  his  lectures  was  regarded  like  fulfilling  a  com- 
mandment (Chulin,  fol.  106).  Sec  Hamburger,  Real- 
k'ncyrlnp.  ii,  155  sq. ;  Bacher,  in  Frankel-Gratz's  JJonaU- 
schrifl,  1882,  p.  241.    ( B.  1'.) 

Eleazar  bkn-Azaria,  a  Talmudic  teacher  of  the  1st 
century  of  our  wra,  belonged  to  a  noble  priestly  family. 
When  Gamaliel  I  lie  younger  was  deposed  at  Jabneh, 
Eleazar  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  although 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  One  of  his  first  measures 
was  to  remove  the  doorkeeper  and  give  free  admission  to 
the  college  to  all,  whereas  Gamaliel  had  excluded  every 
disciple  who  was  not  "the  same  inwardly  as  outward- 
ly." It  is  added  that  when  anything  is  recorded  as 
having  happened  Z^Z  12  "on  that  day,"  the  occasion 
of  Azaria's  accession  is  referred  to ;  and  the  day  is  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  all  the  pending  controversies 
were  decided.  When  Gamaliel  was  reinstated,  Ben-Az- 
aria  acted  as  vice-president,  and,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud, matters  were  so  arranged  that  on  three  Sabbaths 
in  the  mouth  Gamaliel  acted  as  president,  w  hereas  the 
fourth  was  given  to  Eleazar.  Hence  the  saving: 
"  Whose  Sabbath  is  it  ?  The  Sabbath  of  rabbi  Eleazar 
ben-Azaria."    A  saying  of  his  is  recorded  in  Abotk, 
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Hi, 26:  "No  Torah,  no  culture;  no  culture,  no  Torah; 
no  wisdom,  no  fear  of  God ;  no  fear  of  God,  no  wisdom ; 
no  knowledge,  no  discernment;  no  discernment,  no 
knowledge;  no  meal,  no  Torah;  no  Torah,  no  meal." 
See  Hamburger,  Real-Eneyclop.  ii,  156  sq.;  Bacher,  in 
Frankcl-Gratxe  Monatuckrijl,  1888,  p.  6  sq.    (B  P.) 

Eleazar  bkn-Azkaki  (or  Aszari),  a  rabbi  of  the 
16th  century,  is  the  author  of  an  exposition  of  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  D^l^n  "tBO  (Venice, 
1601 ;  Zolkiew,  1778  ;  Brunu,  1795>  See  FUrst,  BibL 
J«</.i,65.    (R  P.) 

Eleazar  bks-Chisma,  a  disciple  of  the  famous  rab- 
bi Akiba  (q.  v.).  was  noted  alike  as  a  TalmudUt  and 
an  astronomer.  His  recorded  maxim  (Aboth,  iii,  28), 
"  Qinnim  ami  Pitche  Nidda  are  essentials  of  the  Torah ; 
canons  of  astronomy  and  geometry  are  after-courses  of 
wbdoro,"  shows  his  delight  in  astronomical  and  math- 
ematical problems.  See  1  lac  her,  in  Frankcl- Gr&tz'a 
Monatsschrifi,  1883,  p.  538.    (B.  P.) 

Eleazar  imcn-Siiamna,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century,  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  rabbi  Akiba.  Dur- 
ing the  persecution  by  Hadrian  he  went  to  Nisibis,  in 
Babylonia.  His  recorded  maxim  was:  "  Let  the  honor 
of  thy  disciple  be  dear  unto  tbee  as  the  honor  of  thine 
associate;  and  the  honor  of  thine  associate  as  the  fear 
of  thy  master;  and  the  fear  of  thv  master  as  the  fear 
of  heaven  "  (A  both,  iv,  17).  See  Hamburger,  Real-En- 
cyclop,  ii,  159.    (B  P.) 

Eleazar  bkn-Yishai,  a  converted  Jew  of  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  a  Brief  Compendium  of  the 
Vain  Hopes  of  the  Jews'  Metritis  (Lond.  1652).  See 
Wolf,  Hibl.  Hebrew,  iv,  786 ;  Jiichcr,  A  Ugemeines  Celehr- 
tm-Uxihm,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 


or  Mom*,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century.  He  was  a  relative  of  Bar  Cochab,  and  not 
only  upheld  his  messianic  pretensions,  but  also  stimu- 
lated the  religious  energy  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
the  defenders  of  Bethar.  Weighed  down  by  years  and 
emaciated  by  fasts,  the  aged  ascetic  was  daily  to  be 
teen  on  the  ramparts,  where,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  cov- 
ered with  ashes,  he  would,  in  the  sight  of  all,  implore 
heavenly  aid  with  tears  and  by  continual  fastings.  As 
!  :iir  as  the  defenders  of  Bethar  saw  !",]•  a/.ir  :it  liU  post 
they  felt  secure  under  the  canopy  of  his  piety,  and  in 
the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  Even  the  treacherous 
Samaritans  felt  the  awe  of  his  presence,  and  were  wont 
to  say  that  Bethar  could  not  be  taken  "so  long  as  this 
cock  remained  to  crow  in  ashes."  At  last  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  rendering  Kleazar  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  Bar  Cochab,  who  rudely  pushed  the  old  man  aside 
with  his  foot.  Eleazar  fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse.  His 
recorded  maxim  is:  "He  that  profanes  things  sacred, 
and  contemns  the  festivals,  and  annuls  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  our  Father,  and  acta  barefacedly  against  the 
Torah,  even  though  he  be  a  doer  of  good  works,  has 
no  portion  in  the  world  to  come  "  (A  both,  iii,  17).  See 
Hamburger,  Real-Eneydop,  ii.  p.  161  sq. ;  Bacher,,  Die 
Apvla  der  Tanailen,  in  Frankel-GrUtz'*  Monatsschrij), 
1882,  p.  529  sq.  (BP.) 

Eleazarua,  a  martyr  at  Lyons,  with  bia  eight 
children  and  Minervius;  commemorated  Aug.  23. 

Eiecti.  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Christians  in 
agea  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Manichaeana,  the  term  denoted  the  higher 
holy  of  the  two  classes  into  which  believers 

Were  '<it  wl<»l   lK»  ln»r   u  ni  >  urUI  aimr.1v  ••  ■lIlltllllM  " 


Electoral  College  is  a  committee  of  clergy  and 
notables  convened  to  elect  bishops  and  other  clergy, 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  tumult  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion, following  the  advice  of  Clement  of  Kome  and  the 
Council  of  Laodicca. 


EledaniiB.  legendary  bishop  of  Dombartnn,  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  king  Arthur,  A.D.  619. 

Eleemosynarius.  (1)  See  Almh.  (2)  The  word 
also  designates  the  "  executor"  of  a  will,  when  distrib- 
ute*! for  pious  purposes. 

Eleeson.    See  Kyhik. 

Elements,  Eicharistic.  The  Latin  word  cle- 
menta  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nsed  in  this  tech- 
nical sense  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  though  it 
is  a  very  natural  word  to  express  the  component  parts 
of  anything.  The  unconaec  rated  elements  on  the  altar 
are  called,  in  Eastern  liturgies,  "the  Mvsleries;"  the 
bread  alone, "  the  Seal,"  from  its  being  divided  by  lines 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  When  the  elements  have  been 
plac.-d  on  the  altar  they  acquire  other  names,  having 
more  distinct  reference  to  sacrifice,  as  "  the  Ijimb,"  or 
"the  First-born."  The  elements  are  also  called  "sym- 
bols," "types,"  "visible  forms,"  as  outward  represenia-* 
tions  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

Throughout  the  Church,  bread  and  wine  have  alwavs 
been  recognised  as  the  elements  in  the  eucharist,  wiih 
but  few  exceptions.  An  oliacure  sect,  called  the  Arto- 
tyritas,  added  cheese  to  the  bread.  Some  sects  used 
no  wine,  but  water  alone;  while  others  used  wine  in 
the  evening  service,  but  not  in  the  morning. 

I.  Composition  of  the  Bread. — The  Church  has  been 
unanimous  in  using  wheat  as  the  material  for  the  bread, 
it  being  regarded  as  the  superior  grain.  The  great  con- 
troversy has  been,  Shall  the  bread  be  leavened  or  un- 
leavened? The  principal  argumenta  bearing  on  thia 
question  are  the  following:  It  has  generally  been  as- 
sumed in  the  West  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  that  therefore  the  bread 
used  was  unleavened,  which  was  the  only  kind  the  Jews 
were  allowed  to  eat  at  that  time.  But' it  is  contemn d 
by  some  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  held  on  the  13th  Nisan,  when  leavened 
bread  was  still  used ;  and  there  is  no  direct  statement, 
cither  in  the  New  Test,  or  iu  the  writings  of  the  earlv 
fathers,  to  indicate  that  unleavened  bread  was  used; 
on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  only  "  bread  "  was  men- 
tioned would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  common 
bread  was  meant.  Justin  Martyr  simply  speaks  of 
bread,  and  as  he  is  giving  a  particular  description  of 
the  Christian  rites,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact  had  any  particular  kind 
of  bread  been  used.  Kpiphanius  says  that  the  Ebion- 
ites,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  the  Church,  celebrate 
mysteries  yearly  in  the  Church  with  unleavened  cakes. 
Innocent  I  sent  to  the  bishops  leavened  bread,  said  to 
have  been  called  by  him  "fermentum,"  in  distinction 
from  the  unleavened.  Cyprian,  and  still  Utter,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  in  their  discussions,  leave  out  all  mention  of 
leaven  as  an  ingredient  in  the  eucharistic  bread,  which 
they  would  hardly  have  done  had  it  been  in  use.  But 
Alcuin  (A.D.790)  says  that  the  bread  should  be  per- 
fectly  free  from  leaven  of  any  kind.  Habauus  Maurus 
(A.D.819)  likewise  directs  that  the  bread  should  be  un- 
leavened according  to  the  Hebrew  custom.  It  has  been 
inferred  by  some  that  the  eucharistic  bread  was  intro- 
duced between  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  and  the  11th 
centuries,  for  the  reason  that  Pbotius  of  Constantinople 
(A.l).  867)  never  mentioned  the  use  of  unleavened  bread ; 
while  Michael  Cwrularius,  also  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple (A.D.  1054),  frequently  does.  The  silence  of  I'hotitia 
would  only  show  that  either  the  use  of  it  was  unknown 
to  him,  or  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  thing  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  John  Maro,  writing,  at  any  rate,  before  t  he 
Tndlan  Council,  says  that  those  who  made  the  eucha- 
ristic offering  iu  leavened  bread  reproached  the  Western 
churches,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Maronites,  with  offer- 
ing "  unleavened  cakes,"  which  were  not  bread  at  all ; 
a  clear  proof  that  the  Western  churches  generally,  in 
the  7th  century,  were  thought  to  agree  with  the  Maro- 
nites and  the  Armenians  in  thia  respect. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  distinct  evidence  that 
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unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the  euchariat  by  the 
Latins,  and  by  some  eastern  sects,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries;  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  was 
used  in  the  3d.  In  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  leavened  bread  has  been  used 
from  a  very  early  period  indeed ;  if  not  from  the  very 
first,  at  any  rate* from  the  time  when  Judaizing  sects 
insisted  on  using  unleavened  cakes,  like  those  of  the 
Passover,  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Syrian  Christians,  besides  the  leaven  which  is 
common  "to  almost  all  Oriental  communions,  mix  with 
the  bread  a  little  oil  and  salt,  a  practice  which  they  de- 
fend by  many  mystical  reasons.  The  modern  Greeks 
eagerly  advocate  the  mixture  of  salt,  which  (they  say) 
represents  the  life;  so  that  a  sacrifice  without  salt  is  a 
dead  sacrifice. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  bread,  the  sixth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  693)  enacts  that 
no  other  bread  than  such  as  is  whole  and  clean  and  es- 
pecially prepared  shall  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  the 
Lord. 

The  form  of  the  loaf  used  by  the  Jews  was  round, 
and  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Oblates  were  frequently  used,  and 
impressed  with  a  cross. 

1 1.  Composition  of  the  Cup. — With  regard  to  the  ele- 
ment of  wine  there  has  been  less  controversy,  though 
it  is  an  interesting  and  unsettled  question  whether  the 
cup  was  mixed  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  by 
our  blessed  Lord  himself.  Lightfoot  (Temple  Service,  i, 
691)  says  that  he  that  drank  pure  wine  performed  his 
duty;  so  that,  although  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord 
used  the  mixed  cup,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did  so. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  calls  water  mixed  with  wine 
'•the  fruit  of  the  vine;"  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
same  term  is  used  for  pure  wine  in  Isa.  xxxii,  12;  Hab. 
iii,  17 ;  so  that  nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  that  term.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  our  Lord  used  a  mi  xed  cup,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heretics, 
the  Church  used  wine  mixed  with  water.  Justiu  Mar- 
tyr and  Cyprian  both  justify  the  mixing  of  the  two. 
The  third  Council  of  Carthage  orders  "  that  in  the  sac- 
rament of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  nothing 
else  be  offered  but  what  the  Lord  himself  commanded, 
that  is,  bread,  and  wine  mixed  with  water.''  The  Afri- 
can code,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  has  this  same  canon. 
The  liturgies  of  James  and  Mark  contain  like  words, 
while  the  liturgies  of  Basil  and  Chyrsostom  order  the 
deacon  to  put  wine  and  water  into  the  cup  before  the 
priest  places  it  on  the  altar.  In  like  manner,  in  some 
form  or  another,  the  mixing  is  mentioned  in  the  litur- 
gies of  Ethiopia,  Xeatoriua,  Scverus,  of  the  Koman  and 
the  Gallican  churches.  A  peculiar  rite  of  the  Byzantine 
Church  is  the  mixing  of  hot  water  with  the  wine.  In 
the  liturgy  of  Chrysowtom,  after  the  fraction  of  the  oblnte, 
the  deacon,  taking  up  the  vessel  of  boiling  water, says  to 
the  priest,  -  Sir,  bless  the  boiling  water;"  the  priest  then 
Bays,  "  Blessed  be  the  fervency  of  thy  saints  forever,  now 
aud  always,  and  for  ages  of  ages ;''  then  the  deacon  pours 
a  small  quantity  of  the  boiling  water  into  the  chalice, 
saying.  ''  The  fervency  of  faith,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen."  The  principal  deviations  from  the  received 
practice  of  the  Church  in  thin  matter  have  been  the 
opposite  usages  of  the  Aquarians  and  Ebionites,  who 
used  no  wine  at  all  in  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  Arme- 
nian*, who  mixed  no  water  with  the  wine. 

Some  in  the  7th  century  offered  milk  for  wine  in  the 


of  Uzes,  A.D.  810. 

seventh  bishop  of  Va- 

iry. 

of  two  Welsh  saints. 


prcs-MLvt  from  grapes,  but  with  the  grapes  themselves. 

A  peculiar  instance  of  an  addition  to  the  cup  is  the 
dropping  of  milk  and  honey  into  it,  according  to  the 
Koman  rite,  on  Easter  eve,  the  great  day  for  the  bap- 
tism of  catechumens. 

The  wine  in  use  in  the  Church  has  in  general  been 
ted,  apparently  from  a  desire  to  symbolize  as  much  as 
possible  the  blood  of  our  Lord.    Various  mystical  rea- 


sons have  been  given  for  the  mixture  of  the  water  with 
the  wine.  Besides  the  presumption  that  our  Lord  used 
the  mixed  cup  at  the  first  institution,  the  liturgies  gen- 
erally allege  as  a  further  reason  that  blood  and  water 
flowed  from  his  pierced  side.  In  the  comment  on  Mark, 
ascribed  to  Jerome,  another  is  given ;  that  by  one  we 
might  be  purged  from  sin,  by  the  other  redeemed  from 
punishment.  Alcuin  (//-/>'.:•"•  finds  in  the  three  thing*, 
water,  flour,  aud  wine,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  al- 
tar, a  mystical  resemblance  to  the  three  heavenly  wit- 
nesses of  1  John  v,  7.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  n- 
tiq.  s.  v. 

Elenara  (or  Elevara),  a  virgin  martyr  with 
Sponsaria,  in  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  is  com- 
memorated May  2. 

Elenog,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century. 

Eleph.  Lieut.  Cornier  identifies  this  place  with 
the  present  village  of  Lijla,  west  of  Jerusalem  (Quar. 
Report  of  the  M  Palest.  Explor.  Fund*  Jan.  1881,  p.  51), 
a  site  which  he  elsewhere  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  339) 
assigns  to  Nephtoah  (q.  v.). 

Elephantua,  eleventh 

ElephaB,  said  to  hare 
lence,  at  the  close  of  the  6th 

Eleri  (or  Melcri),  the 

(1)  Daughter  of  Brychan,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. (2)  Daughter  of  Dingad,  at  Penuach  (Denbigh- 
shire), at  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

Elexius,  a  Cambrian  monk  (different  from  the  mar- 
tyr in  Jersey),  died  cir.  A.D.  660,  and  is  commemorated 
June  13. 

Eleahaan,  an  Ethiopian  king,  hermit,  and  saint 
(commemorated  in  Rome,  Oct.  22 ;  in  Ethiopia,  May  15), 
concerning  whom  the  early  hagiographers  tell  discord- 
ant stories,  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  century. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Mog.  a.  v. 

Eleuchadlua,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  A.D.  100-11?. 
commemorated  Feb.  14,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher,  converted  by  Apolli- 
naris  on  a  visit  to  Home. 

Eleuaiua,  bishop  of  Cyzicua,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Semi-Arian  party  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  century,  was  a  man  of  high  personal 
character.  At  the  instance  of  Acacius  he  was  deposed, 
A.D.  360,  but  returned  the  next  year,  and  finally  seems 
to  have  fallen  under  the  general  condemnation  of  the 
Macedonian  heretics,  A.D.  383.  See  Smith,  Did,  if 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Eleutherlus.  (1)  Bishop  of  niyricum,  martyred 
together  with  his  mother,  Authia,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian; commemorated  April  13  or  18.  (2)  One  of  the 
fourteen  bishops  (sees  not  named)  who  composed  the 
synod  of  Dio»|>olis  (Lydda),  A.D.  415.  (3)  Bishop  of 
(ieneva  in  the  5th  century.  (4)  Saint,  eighth  in  the 
list  of  bishops  of  Tcrracina,  cir.  A.D.  443;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  6.  (5)  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  at  the  time  of 
the  council,  A.D.  451.  (6)  Said  to  have  been  elected 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  by  the  orthodox  party,  A.D.  481. 
(7)  Saint,  commemorated  Feb.  20,  was  third  bishop  of 
Tournay  in  the  8th  or  9th  century.  (8)  Saint,  fifteenth 
bishop  of  Auxcrre.  A.D.  532-561,  commemorated  Aug. 
16.  (9)  Bishop  of  Cordova,  A.D.  689.  (10)  The  fin* 
known  bishop  of  Salamanca,  A.D.  5*9.  (11)  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  A.D.  680.  (12)  Martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor 
II,  commemorated  April  13.  (13)  Soldier  and  martyr 
at  Xicomedia,  under  Diocletian,  commemorated  Oct.  2. 

(14)  Martyr  at  Paris,  A.D.  272 ;  commemorated  Oct.  9. 

(15)  Martyr  at  Tarsus,  in  Bithynia.  commemorated  Aug. 
4.  (16)  A  martyr  at  Byzantium,  A.D.  811.  (17)  Abbot 
of  St,  Mark's,  Spoleto,  in  the  6th  century.  (18) 
of  Kavenna,  cir.  A.D.  616-620. 

Eleutheropolis.    For  a  copious  exhibit  of 
antiquities  of  lieii-Jibrin,  soe  the  Memoirs  i 
ing  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  266  sq.). 
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EleuthSrua.  martyr  at  Osarea,  in  Cappadocia,  '  thickest  darkness;  but  they  light  ap  their  dismal  hab- 
perhapa  under  Hadrian,  commemorated  Sept.  27. 

Elevation  of  the  Host.  The  lifting  up  of  the 
paten  and  consecrated  element  of  bread  was  instituted 
by  pope  Honorius  III  (cir.  1210),  and  he  directed  that  it 
should  be  adored  when  elevated,  or  carried  to  the  sick, 
the  people  reverently  bowing.  Casalius  quotes  as  his 
authority  for  this  custom  Psa.  Ixxii,  16.  Anastaaius 
Sinaita  alludes  to  this  ceremony ;  and  it  appears  as  ear- 
ly as,  perhaps,  the  fourth  century  in  the  Greek  Church ; 
it  has  been  traced  in  England  in  the  Uth,  in  France 
in  the  12th,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  before  the  13th 
century.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Uonaventura  mention 
the  elevation  of  the  paten  only;  the  elevation  of  the 
chalice  was  of  later  date.  The  ringing  of  little  bells  at 
this  time  was  introduced  by  William  of  Paris,  and  gen- 
by  Gregory  XI.— Walcott,  Saered  Ar- 


s.  v. 


itations  by  means  of  brilliant  precious  stones  and  shin- 
ing metals.    Some  dwell  in  stones,  others  in  the  earth, 
still  others  in  the  sea.    They  eagerly  steal  unbap- 
uzed  children  of  Christians,  rear  them  in  their  earthen 
or  rocky  dwellings,  and  bring  some  of  their  own  hateful, 
malformed  children  as  substitutes,  which  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  rubbing  their  feet  with  fat  and  roasting 
them  over  the  fire.   The  child  cries  unmercifully,  where- 
upon the  elves  return  and  bring  back  the  stolen  child, 
in  order  to  save  their  own  from  the  tortures.   The  light 
elves  are  entirely  different  in  every  respect ;  justice  and 
fairness  are  sacred  to  them.  They  never  harm  any  one ; 
even  when  tbey  have  been  wronged  they  only  revenge 
themselves  by  teasing.   They  find  great  pleasure  in  as- 
sociating with  Christians.    As  they  have  human  forms 
and  are  extraordinarily  beautiful,  it  is  not  seldom  that 
they  form  intimate  relations  with  men.    If  children 
follow  from  such  intimacy,  these  must  be 
bathed  entirely  in  the  sacred  water  for 
baptism,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  be  en- 
dowed  with  immortal  souls.  The  time  wf 
the  elves'  appearance  in  after  sundown,  in 
cheerful,  summer  moonlight  nights ;  then 
they  often  appear  in  swarms,  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  follow  every  imaginable 
sport.    Their  favorite  (wstime  ia  the 
dance;  they  pass  whole  nights  occupied 
with  this  amusement,  and  wherever  in 
the  field  or  pasture  a  company  of  elves 
have  danced,  there  the  grass  grows  green- 
er and  fresher.    We  arc  accustomed  to 
suppose  the  elves  to  be  very  small,  but 
they  can  take  on  any  form  or  size  they 
choose.     Sometimes  they  arc  hateful, 
sometimes  beautiful:  sometimes  large, nt 
other  times  small ;  just  as  suits  their  pur- 
pose.   The  Scots  and  Irish  still  hold  to 
the  belief  thrt  their  respective  countries 
are  pre-eraiiu  ntly  loved  and  visited  by 
the  elves.    The  most  pleasant  and  ani- 


Elcvatlon  of  the  Host.   (From  an  Old  Illumination.) 
(old  Scandinavian,  A  {far;  Anglo-Saxon,  .f'.lf;  |  dreaded. 


r;  lierman, /!//>;  apparently  meaning  vhilt), 
in  Norse,  Ilritish,  and  German  popular  superstitious 
belief,  is  a  being  between  deity  and  man.  The  Kdda 
names  three  classes  of  elves:  Light,  Dark;  and  Mark; 
the  first  of  whom  inhabit  the  pure  regions  of  light,  the 
second  mountain-grottoes  and  caves,  the  third  the  infer- 
nal regions.  But  this  threefold  division  seems  to  have 
been  soon  abandoned  for  a  dualism.  Snorre  Sturleson 
(died  1241)  says:  "In  Alfheim  there  live  the  people  of 
Light -Alfs,  and  under  the  earth  are  the  Dark-Alfs, 
both  entirely  different  from  each  other  in  appearance 
»;  the  former  shining  with  a  brightness  that 
the  sun,  the  latter  darker  than  pitch."  The 
elves  arc  cheerful,  pleasant  beings,  sometimes 
i  invisible;  they  enjoy  the  company 
of  men  and  gods.  On  the  contrary,  the  dark  elves  shun 
the  light,  and  only  leave  their  gloomy  habitations  at 
night ;  and  in  case  the  sun  finds  them  still  on  earth,  they 
become  petrified  by  his  rays.  The  dark  elves  are  great- 
ly miaformed.  They  have  monstrous  noses  and  bellies, 
bones  thin  as  a  spindle,  bald  or  horned  heads.  However, 
they  are  quite  skilful,  and  not  only  expert  in  all  powers 
of  magic,  but  possess  a  rare  knowledge  in  all  metallic 
works;  but  with  all  their  labors  there  is  always  an  ac- 
companying curse.  The  dwelling  of  these  is  ever  in  the 


ing  to  these  beings;  and  whenever  a 
cloud  of  dust  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  road, 
the  people,  believing  that  the  elves  are 
changing  their  dwelling-places,  bow  in 
reverence  before  them.  They  often 
teach  men  their  arm  of  magic;  and, 
although  the  information  they  impart  is 
very  meagre,  still  the  persons  so  instruct- 
ed become  powerful,  and  are  feared  and 
Music-  is  lovul  by  the  elves  above  every- 
thing else,  and  although  their  music  is  simple,  still  it 
exerts  upon  man  a  most  wonderful  influence.  The  piece 
of  music  entitled  "Elf-king"  forces  every  listener,  and 
even  the  table  and  chairs,  to  dance  as  long  as  the  music 
lasts ;  but  the  player  cannot  stop  playing,  for  the  arm  and 
hand  using  the  instrument  is  likewise  charmed  and  hc- 
witched:  either  he  must  play  the  piece  backward  exactly, 
or  somebody  must  come  from  behind  and  cut  the  strings 
of  the  violin.  Some  have  said  that  the  elves  are  angels 
banished  from  heaven,  who  have  not  sunk  into  hell,  and 
in  this  respect  there  is  great  similarity  between  them 
and  the  peris  of  the  Persians.  The  latter  are  also  pleas- 
ant, supernatural  beings,  but  deprived  of  heaven,  still 
not  banished  to  helL  The  elves  often,  in  their  songs, 
express  a  hope  of  a  coming  deliverance ;  this  song  im- 
mediately becomes  a  weeping  and  wailing  if  any  one  is 
so  cruel  as  to  disturb  them  in  their  hopes.  The  belief 
in  elves  has  given  German  poets  of  modern  days  mate- 
rial for  the  loveliest  and  most  animating  representations. 
Compare  the  fable  "  The  Elves,"  in  Ludwig  Tieck's \»»>k 
Phaniasut;  also  the  novel  of  the  same,  entitled  IHe 
Vogtltcheuche ;  and  especially  a  passage  in  the  story  of 
"Cordelia,"  by  A.  Treuburg  (Kriedrich  Vischer),  in  the 
Jahrbuch  tchvabucher  JHchUr,  by  Morike  and  Zim- 
myths  of  dwarfs,  witches,  sprites, 
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etc.,  make  all  these  appear  as  the  nearest  relative*  of 
elves. 

Elfan  (Lat.  A  hanius)  appears  in  the  legend  of  king 
I*ucius,  in  his  application  to  pope  Kleutherus  for  Chris- 
tian instruction,  and  is  said  in  Welsh  writers  to  have 
l»een  abbot  of  Glastonbury ;  by  others,  of  London,  in 
the  Id  century.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Elfeio  (or  Allvym),  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. 

Elffin  (Elphinui),  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  college  of 
St.  Illtyd  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gth  century. 

Elfleda  (or  JElbfled),  abbess  of  Whitby  (born  A.D. 
655,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine),  commemorated  Feb.  8, 
was  daughter  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  a 
friend  of  St.  CuthberL 

Elga,  Saint,  a  Welsh  hermit,  said  to  have  been  born 
in  Devonshire  and  taken  by  pirates  to  Ireland,  but  to 
have  escaped  to  Bardsey,  off  Carnarvonshire.  His  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Lbutdaff  in  1120. 

ElgU.  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century. 

Elhaearn  (or  JBlhaiarn),  a  Welsh  saint  of  Car- 
narvonshire, is  commemorated  Nov.  1. 

Eliab,  deacon  and  martyr  of  Ethiopia,  A.D.  375,  is 
commemorated  Dec.  2. 

Elian,  a  Welsh  saint,  confused  with  St.  Hilary,  is 
celebrated  in  August 

Eliaa  (or  Heliaa).  (1)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  second 
after  Irenseus.  (2)  Bishop  of  Sedunum  (Setten),  in  the 
Yaiais,  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (3)  A 
Syrian  bishop  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  Nestorius 
from  his  heresy.  (4)  Bishop  of  Bolandus,  in  Lydia,  A.D. 
451.  (5)  Bishop  of  Seleuco-belus,  on  the  Orontes,  A.D. 
458.  (6)  Bishop  of  Majorca,  A.D.  484.  (7)  Bishop  of 
Gesarca,  iu  Cappadocia,  deposed  by  Anastasius  I  before 
A.D.  512.  (8)  A  martyr  of  the  5th  century,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  14.  (9)  Prior  of  a  nunnery  "in  Athribis, 
in  the  Delta,  said  to  have  been  remarkably  sanctified 
from  carnal  passion  bv  a  dream.  (10)  A  solitarv  near 
,  in  the  Tbebald,  in  the  4th  century.    (11)  A 


hermit  near  the  Dead  Sea,  noted  for  hospitality.  (12) 
Abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Svria,  celebrated  for  his  holi- 
ness and  wisdom.  (13)  Abbot  of  Isania,  near  Antiocb, 
near  the  close  of  the  6th  century. 

Ellas  (Armcn.  Eghid).  (1)  Patriarch  of  Arme- 
xi  a,  was  bom  at  Arjich.  He  was  bishop  of  the  Pez- 
nounians,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch 
in  703,  after  the  death  of  Sahag  or  Isaac  III.  He 
showed  himself  as  one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  At  this  time,  the  prin- 
cess who  governed  the  Aghovans  (Albanians)  took 
pains  to  make  her  subjects  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church;  but  this  displeased  the  nobility,  at  whose 
suggestion  Elias  wrote  three  letters  to  the  bishop  and 
to  the  princess,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  renounce 
the  enterprise.  But  as  these  remonstrances  remained 
without  effect,  be  resorted  to  violence  and  persecution. 
The  Arabinns  were  then  masters  of  Armenia,  and  the 
patriarch  addressed  himself  to  the  emir,  or  kaliph,  ac- 
cusing his  adversaries  of  forming  a  conspiracy  with 
the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
authority  of  the  Moslems.  In  consequence  Nerses  and 
the  princess  were  laid  in  chains,  by  the  order  of  Omar  II, 
and  a  new  bishop  was  given  to  the  Albanians.  Elias 
died  A.D.  718.  (2)  Occupied  the  patriarchate  from 
A.D.  760  to  797,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  expelled  by  the  patriarch  Thoodoret. 
See  Hocfer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ellas  HAL-Levi  ben-Benjamin  OF  Coxstastixofle, 
I  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  a 
ritual  for  the  Jewish  congregations  in  Greece,  printed 
at  Constantinople  in  1602.  He  also  wrote  various  Tal- 
|  mudic  decisions.    See  Furst,  BibL  JutL  i,  236  sq. ; 
Jbcher,  A  UgemeineM  GtlekrtmLerikon,  s.  v.    (  B.  P.) 

Ellas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  (1)  A.D.  494-513. 
He  was  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  received  his  education  in 
one  of  the  Xitrian* monasteries;  but  being  expelled  by 
Timothy  vElurus  iu  A.D.  457,  he  took  refuge  with  St. 
Euthvmius.  He  afterwards  resided  in  a  cell  at  Jericho. 
He  was  a  strict  ascetic,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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Athanasian  controversy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
finally  banished  to  jEla,  on  the  Red  Sea.  (2)  Cir.  A.D. 
760-797.  He  was  for  a  time  deposed  on  the  charge  of 
image- worship,  brought  by  Theodorus,  an  ambitious 
monk,  in  763.  He  was  represented  at  the  second  Gen- 
eral Council  at  Nice,  in  787,  by  John,  a  priest,  and  Thom- 
as, a  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Arsena,  near  Babylon,  in 
Egypt,  who  also  represented  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
aud  Antioch.  (3)  Died  about  907.  In  881  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Charlemagne;  likewise,  also,  to  the  prelates, 
princes,  and  nobles  of  Gaul.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
letter  (it  is  not  probable  that  the  original  was  in  this 
language)  may  be  found  in  the  Spicilegium  of  D'Achery 
(Paris,  1723,  vol.  iii). 

Eliaa  Mishachi.   See  Misrachi. 

Ellas  Montalto.    Sec  Mont  alto. 

Ellas  ben-Moses  A  thletuiri.    See  Loanz. 

Eliaa  hen-Moses  Baal-Shem.    See  Loanz. 

Eliaa  ben-Moses  Beshitzi,    Sec  Beshitzi,  Elias. 

Eliaa  urn-Moses  de  VtdtU.    See  Vidas,  Elias. 

Ellas  or  Radnor.   See  William  or  Radnor. 

Elias  ben-Salorno  Abraham  hak-Kohen,  who  died 
in  1729,  is  the  author  of  IQIO  32B,or  Ethic*,  in  fifty- 
two  chapters  (Constantinople,  1692):— imbi<  C"H«, 
a  Commentary  on  Midraih  Rabba  (ibid.  1693) :— B"H« 
-rex  imbx,  a  Commentary  and  Homilies  on  Es- 
ther (Smyrna,  1759).  He  also  wrote  cabalistic  treatises, 
comments  upon  the  hagadoth  of  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud, etc.  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  238 ;  Jdcber,  .: llge- 
mtines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  r.    (B.  P.) 

Eliaa  or  Trek  inch  am.  a  monk  of  the  18th  century, 
was  born  at  Trekingham,  Lincolnshire— a  village  since 
depopulated — was  a  monk  of  Peterborough,  doctor  of 
divinity  in  Oxford,  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  lover  of 
history,  writing  a  chronicle  from  A.D.G25  to  1270,  when 
he  probably  died.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nottall),  ii,  287. 

Eliaa  Wilna.   See  Wilna. 

Eliaa,  Apocalypse  ol  Under  this  title  an  apoc- 
ryphal work  was  current  in  the  2d  century,  from  which, 
according  to  Origen  (Homily  35  on  Matt,  xxvii,  vol. 
iii,  916),  the  Pauline  quotation  "Eye  hath  not  seen," 
etc.  ( 1  Cor.  ii,  9),  is  said  to  have  been  taken.  The  same 
was  repeated  by  Zacharias  Chrysopolitanus  (Harmonia 
Evangelic*,  ch.  166) ;  and  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  who 
writes  that  it  was  taken  U  t&v  'HXia'  axoicpvipuv. 
This  view  was,  however,  early  controverted  by  Jerome, 
who,  referring  to  1  Cor.  ii,  9,  says:  "Solent  hoc  loco 
Apocryphorum  quidam  deliramenta  sectari,  et  dicere 
quod  de  Apocalypsi  Elia?  testimonium  sumtum  sit,  cum 
in  Esaia  juxta  Hcbraicum  ita  legatur :  A  sieculo  non  au- 
dierunt  nequc  auribus  perceperunt"  (Epistola  101  ad 
Pammachium ;  comp.  also,  on  Isa.  lxiv,  4  in  lib.  rrii  in 
Iiaitzm,  iv,  761,  cd.  Vallars.).  It  is  probably  the  same 
work  which  is  rejected  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
ti,  16,  and  in  the  Synopsis  Sac.  Script,  ascribed  to  Ath- 
anasius,  ii,  154.  See  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus, 
i,  1072 ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v.    (&  P.) 

Elidius.  (1)  Saint,  from  whom  one  of  the  Scilly 
Ivies  waa  named,  now  corrupted  into  St.  Helen's  Isle. 
He  is  also  called  St.  Lyde,  and  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon.  (2)  Martyr  in  Auvergne, 
under  ChUderic  II  (A.D.  674) ;  commemorated  Jan.  25. 

Eliezer  ben-Isaac  of  Worms,  who  flourished  in  the 
11th  century,  is  the  author  of  an  ascetic  work  entitled, 

e^n  nn-^,  also  called  bn:n  itr-^x  h  pk-s,  The 

Tfstament  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  the  Great.  It  was  edited  by 
Chajim  Ccsariui,  Constantinople,  1519,  and  often  since. 
In  a  Jodaso-Germau  translation  it  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1649.    See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  L  233.    (&  P.) 

Elifantua  (or  Alephantua),  thirty-third  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  near  the  doee  of  the  8th  century. 


Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 

July  4  (July  20,  Nov.  27). 

Elijah  hab-Rabli  (i.  e.  the  Babylonian),  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  flourished  in  Rabylonia  in  the  10th  century, 
is  the  author  of  an  haggadic  work,  entitled  "CI  x:r 
■;mbs<.  It  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1550;  lat- 
est edition  at  Warsaw  in  1883.  Comp.  Zunz,  Guttesdi- 
enstliche  Vortrdge  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  112-117:  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  235.    (B.  P.) 

Elijah  Bachur.   See  Elias  Levtta. 

Elijah  ben-Chayim  of  Constantinople,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "<E3  ■'-XX,  or  Homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (Ven- 
ice, 1630) :— D^n  CT2,  or  Decisions  (ibid.  1647).  See 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud,  i,  236;  Jflchcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
UxiJcoH,  a.  v.;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionurio  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.)  p.  95.    (B.  P.) 

El  me  d  (.ffllivedha,  Luned,  or  Enid),  a  Welsh 
virgin  saint,  commemorated  Aug.  1,  was  daughter  of 
earl  Ynywl  and  granddaughter  of  Brychan,  in  Breck- 
nockshire, and  is  said  to  have  been  slain  for  refusing 
marriage  with  a  prince. 

Elinga,  Francis  Janssens,  a  Dominican,  who  died 
at  Bruges,  Nov.  22,  1715,  is  the  author  of  Auctoritas 
Thorn,  i  A  quinatis  .—Suprema  Romani  Pontifcis  A  ucto- 
riias.  —Doctrina  de  Romani  Pontijicis  Auctoritate  et 
Infallibilitate  .  —Dissertationes  Theol.  Selectte  .—Sum- 
ma  ConcUiorum  Barth.  Carranzee  A  ucta  et  A  dditvmi- 
bus  Illustrata.  See  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Uxi- 
kon,  a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Eliot,  Jared.  M.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Nov. 
7, 1685.  While  Vale  College  was  yet  located  at  Killing- 
worth,  he  graduated  from  it  in  1706.  In  October,  1709, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Killingworth  Church,  as 
successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  and  retained  this 
position  until  his  death,  April  22,  1763.  From  1780  to 
1762  he  was  a  fellow  or  Yale  College.  In  1722,  the  day 
after  commencement  at  Yale,  a  number  of  prominent 
men  assembled  in  the  college  library  to  consider  a 
paper  signed  by  some  of  the  leading  clergymen  of 
Connecticut,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Eliot,  in  which 
doubts  regarding  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion were  expressed.  In  October  following,  according 
to  arrangement,  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  dis- 
cussed before  a  large  number  of  clergy  and  laity.  As 
the  result,  some  avowed  themselves  Episcopalians,  while 
Dr.  Eliot  and  others  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Presbyterianism.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
chief  physician  of  his  time  in  the  colony,  being  emi- 
nent also  as  a  botanist  and  as  a  scientific  agriculturist. 
Through  him  the  white  mulberry  was  introduced  into 
Connecticut,  and  with  it  the  silkworm,  concerning 
which  he  published  a  treatise.  In  1761  he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  a  society  in  Ixmdon  for  his  process 
of  extracting  iron  from  black  sand,  for  he  was  likewise 
a  mineralogist.  His  linguistic  acquirements  were  also 
of  a  superior  order.  His  agricultural  tastes  led  him  to 
devise  various  ways  for  draining  swamps  and  reclaim- 
ing marshes,  and  he  published  several  essays  on  agri- 
culture. A  large  number  of  farms  in  the  colony  be- 
longed to  him.  So  conscientious,  however,  was  he  ns  a 
clergyman  that  he  never  omitted  preaching  on  the  Sab- 
bath during  forty  successive  years.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin frequently  visited  him.  and  the  two  maintained  a 
correspondence.  Socially  he  was  very  agreeable,  and 
among  his  people  he  was  regarded  as  a  great  preacher. 
A  few  of  his  sermons  were  published.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  270. 

Eliot,  John,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
in  Boston,  May  31,  1754.  He  prepared  for  college  in 
the  North  Grammar-school  in  Boston,  and  in  1772  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College.  Soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Roxburv,  where  he 
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remained  one  rear.  He  studied  theology  at  Cambridge. 
I  ii  1 775  he  commenced  his  labors  as  a  preacher  at  Dover. 
In  1776  he  received  an  earnest  request  from  several 
leading  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  to  become  an  assistant  to  their  aged  pastor,  but 
declined.  He  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  chaplain 
to  the  recruits  of  colonel  Marshall's  regiment,  then 
raised  in  Boston  for  the  expedition  to  Canada.  After 
this  he  passed  several  months  at  Littleton  as  the  assist- 
ant of  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1778-79  supplied  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  In  1779 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North 
Church  in  the  same  town.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  most  of  the  literary  and  charita- 
ble societies  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  in  some  of  them 
he  held  important  offices.  Dr.  Eliot  died  Feb.  14, 1813. 
He  published  several  single  Sennon$.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  92. 

Elisaeus.  (1)  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  A.D.  713.  (2) 
Bishop  of  Bologna,  cir.  A.D.  716.  (8)  Thirtieth  bishop 
of  Noyon,  A.D.  747.  (4)  Forty-third  bishop  of  Auch, 
about  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  (5)  A  Scotch  prel- 
ate, pmmoted  to  the  see  of  Gallowav  about  1405,  and 
still  holding  that  office  in  1412. 

Eliaha,  the  prophet,  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 
in  various  christian  calendars  on  June  14  (Oct.  12, 
Oct.  16). 

Elisha  of  Armenia.  (1)  Elected  patriarch  A.D. 
936,  after  the  death  of  Theodorus  (Asdouadzadour)  I, 
and  established  the  seat  of  his  administration  at  Agatho- 
mar,  on  lake  Van.  His  enemies  deposed  him  by  means 
of  intrigues  and  betrayals  in  941,  and  be  died  A.D.  943. 
(2)  Born  A.D.  1451.  Being  first  bishop  of  Erivan  and 
then  vicar-general  of  the  patriarch  of  Armenia,  he  be- 
came patriarch  in  1503.  after  the  death  of  Thaddajus  I, 
and  ruled  with  wisdom.  He  was  well  versed  in  the- 
ology, rhetoric,  and  sacred  history.  He  died  in  1575, 
leaving  in  MS.  a  Commentary  on  Genesis: — L\fe  of  St. 
Gregory,  in  verse :— and  forty-five  Sermons.  See  Hoe- 
fcr,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

EUsha  BKjt-AnujA  (surnamed  A  cher,  i.  e. "  the  oth- 
er one,"  after  his  apostasy)  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
rabbi  Akiba  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Jerusalem,  and  was  early  initiated  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  afterwards  apostatized  from  Judaism. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  while  attending  the  Jewish 
college  he  had  often  been  noticed  to  carry  with  him 
writings  of  the  "Minim"  (probably  of  Gnostics),  and 
that  he  had  even  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Greek 
poetry.  One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  and  pupils 
of  Elisha  was  the  famous  rabbi,  Meir  (q.  v.),  who  seized 
every  opportunity  to  invite  his  friend  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  synagogue — a  proposition  to  which  Elisha 
refused  to  accede,  as  forgiveness  could  not  be  granted  to 
one  who  had  so  wantonly  abused  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
him.  When  Acher  lay  on  his  deathbed,  Meir  hastened 
to  his  side,  and  renewed,  this  time  effectually,  his  solici- 
tations on  this  subject.  Legend  has  it  that  Meir  spread 
his  cloak  over  the  grave  of  Acher;  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rose  from  it,  and  Meir  turned  away  with  the  somewhat 
blasphemous  application  of  Ruth  iii,  13,  "Tarry  this 
night  (of  time),  and  it  shall  be  in  the  morning  (of  im- 
mortality) that  he  the  All-merciful  will  deliver  and 
ransom  thee;  but  if  he  be  unwilling,  then  I  will  redeem 
thee."  See  Hamburger,  Rtal  -  Kncyklop.  ii,  168  sq. ; 
Bacher,  in  Frankel  -  Grtttz's  Monatssehrtf,  1884,  p.  234 
sq.;  Jellinek,  Elischa  ben~Abujja,  genannt  Acher  (Leip- 
sic,  1847).    (B.  P.) 

Elisha  Galkmo.   See  Gai.icho. 

ElisscBua.  (1)  Bishop  of  Diocletianopolis,  in  Pales- 
tine, A.D.  359.  (2)  A  priest  coudemned  to  slavery  by  the 
Council  of  Seville  (A.D.619),for  ingratitude  to  his  bishop. 

Elithw,  the  name  of  three  saints  in  the  Irish  cal- 
endar, at  April  25,  May  12,  and  Dec.  23. 


Elivager,  celebrated  rivers  which  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians. They  are  the  source  whence  came  the  origi- 
nal cosmieal  matter  or  substance  from  which  the 


Mythology. 

Elizabeth.  (1)  Mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  com- 
memorated Feb.  10.    (2)  A  wonder-worker  of  Constan- 


El kan ah  bkn-Jkrocham  bes-Abigdor,  a  Jewish 
writer  of  the  15th  century,  is  the  author  of  a  cabalistic 
work  entitled,  WO  njpi  ttoan  rap,  which  was 
first  published  at  Prague  in  1610 :— nx-'Vcn  O,  also 
called  mm  "^rO  O,  a  cabalistic  Midrash  on  Gen.  v, 
29,  published  first  in  1784.  Soe  Flint,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
239  sq.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(BP.) 

Ella,  bishop  of  Siguenza  (Segontia),  cir.  A.D.  680- 
685. 

EUbrigh,  abbess  of  Cluain-Bronaigh  (Clonbroney, 
County  Longford),  died  A.D.  785. 

Ellendorf.  Johan*  Otto,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
was  born  at  Wiedenbruck,  in  Westphalia,  in  1805.  In 
1826  he  was  rector  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
place,  and  in  1841  was  called  to  Berlin  as  professor 
of  jurisprudence.  He  wrote,  Der  heilige  Bernkard  ro» 
Clairvaux  (Essen,  1837):  —  Die  Katkolische  Kirche 
Preussens  (Rudolstadt,  1837) :— Thorn  is  Becket  (Essen, 
1838)  .—Die  Karolinger  (ibid.  1838, 1839, 2  vols.)  .—Die 
Monti  und  Politik  der  Jesuiten  (Darmstadt,  1840)  i— 
Das  Primat  der  romischen  Papste  (ibid.  1841,  1846,  2 
vols.)  : — 1st  Petrus  in  Bom  getcrsen  f  (ibid.  1841) : — Die 
Sttllung  dei-  tpanischen  Kirche,  etc.  (ibid.  1843).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  816  sq.    (B.  P.) 

eniua,  abbot  of  Llancarvan,  A.D.  670-577. 

Eller,  Moritz  M.,  a  Jewish  preacher,  was  bom  at 
Mannheim  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg. From  1834  to  1844  he  was  teacher  at  the  Maier- 
Michel-David  Free  School  in  Hanover,  accepted  in  the 
latter  vear  a  call  as  rabbi  to  Celle,  and  died  Jan.  4, 
1848.  See  HeimbUrger,  M.  M.  Eller  nach  seinem  Lehtn 
und  Wirken,  nebst  einigen  VortrSgen  des  Vtrrtri'ilen 
(Celle,  1848) ;  Kavserling,  BWolhekjudischer  Kanzel- 
redner,  ii,  248.    (B.  P.) 

Elli,  abbot  of  Whitton,  in  the  6th  century. 

Ellingwood,  John  Wallace,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Beverly,  Mass-,  May  2, 1782. 
For  several  years  he  pursued  the  business  of  a  silver- 
smith, relinquishing  that  occupation  in  1810  to 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.    In  1812  he 


ordained  over  the  Church  iu  Bath,  Me.,  where  he  la- 
bored with  great  fidelitv  and  success  until  1843,  when 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge.  He  died 
at  Bath,  Aug.  19, 1860.  Dr.  Ellingwood  was  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  firmness  and  independence 
of  opinion,  benevolence  and  self-control ;  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  great  religious  and  moral  enterprises  of 
his  day,  and  held  responsible  positions  on  the  Boards 
of  his  Church.  Eight  revivals  of  religion  resulted  from 
his  labors.  Three  of  his  sermons  were  published  in 
1851.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  420. 

Elliott,  Charles,  D.D.   Sec  vol  iii,  p.  1042. 

Elliott,  David,  DD.,  LUX,  a  Presbyterian  minu- 
ter, was  bom  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Perry  Co-,  P*-,  Feb. 
6, 1787.  To  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  only  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  rural  district  in  which  he 
lived;  but  in  1802  he  entered  the  classical  school  in 
Tuscarora  Valley,  and  in  the  spring  of  1804  went  to 
another  in  the  town  of  Mifflin,  where  he  spent  one  year. 
In  1805  he  became  an  assistant  of  Rev.  Matthew  Brown, 
in  the  academy  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing preparation  to  enter  the  junior  class  of  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  graduated  Sept.  28, 1808.    He  studied 
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theology  with  Rer.  John  Linn,  Rev.  Dr.  Culbertaon,  of 
Zantsvillc.  (>.,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Williams,  D.D.,  of  New- 
rill*.  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  probationer  bv 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  Sept.  26, 1811 ;  and  Feb.  19, 
hi'.',  received  a  call  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Mercersburg,  where  he  served  until  Oct.  29, 1829.  H  is 
second  pastorate  was  at  Washington,  lasting  until  1836. 
For  a  time  he  was  acting  president  of  Washington  College 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1836  the  Assem- 
bly called  him  to  take  a  professorship  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1849  he 
was  again  solicited  to  become  president  of  Washington 
College,  but  declined.  He  was  often  sent  as  a  member 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  moderator  of  the 
synod  in  1831, 1884,  and  1838.  He  died  March  18, 1874. 
Dr.  Elliott  was  successful  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  a 
thorough  student,  successful  educator,  wise  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  affairs  in  the  assembly,  equal  to  the 
most  trying  crisis,  a  man  greatly  loved  and  honored  by 
all   See  Brownson,  McmoriuL 

Elliott,  James  H  D.D.,  a  Pmtestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  brother  of  bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1819;  ordained  deacon  in 
1849:  ministered  successively  at  Beaufort,  Grahamville, 
St.  Michael's,  Charleston,  Madison,  Ga„  and  St.  Paul's, 
Charleston ;  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Witt***,  Bos- 
ton, from  1868  to  1870;  and  died  at  Charleston,  June 
11,  1877.    See  Prof.  Episc  Almanac,  1878,  p.  168. 

Elliott,  Jared  Leigh,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  24,  1807. 
Most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  as  a  sailor,  lie  after- 
wards studied  in  the  academy  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1831 ;  spent 
two  years  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  N.Y. ;  then 
one  year  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary' ;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  13,  1834; 
and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  26, 1835.  His  successive  fields  of  la- 
bor were,  as  stated  supply  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T,  1834 ; 
of  the  Mariners'  Church,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1835 ;  of  the 
tint  and  second  churches  of  Washington,  nnd  of  the 
Church  at  Frederick,  Md.,  1836  39;  chaplain  in  the 
U.  8.  Navy,  1849;  army,  1861-81.  He  made  many 
long  sea-vovages,  and  was  attached  to  the  South  Arctic 
Exploring  Expedition  in  1840.  Dr.  Elliott  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C„  April  16,  1881.  Sec  XtcroL  Report 
of  Princeton  Theol  Sent.  1882. 

Ellis,  Clement,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1630,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of 
Southwell  He  died  in  1700.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  and  theological  treatises  (1661-1700), 
and  some  were  issued  after  his  death :  Ltiseourse  on  the 
Parable,  unth  an  A  ccount  of  hit  Life  and  Writing,  (1704, 
9xo):— The  Scripture  Catechist.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
bid.  s,  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 

8.V. 

Ellis,  William,  an  English  Congregationalist 
minister,  was  born  at  Wisbeach,  Aug.  29, 1794.  Being 
converted  when  quite  young,  he  offered  his  sen-ices  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society;  was  educated  for  mis- 
sion work  at  Gosport,  and,  in  January,  1816.  was  sent  to 
Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands.  In  1822  he 
went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  greatly  assisted  in 
establishing  Christianity  there,  preaching  frequently 
in  Hawaiian;  he  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
alphabet;  wrote  the  first  hymns;  baptized  the  first  con- 
vert, the  queen-mother,  Keo-puo-lani ;  and  shortly  af- 
preached  her  funeral  sermon.  In  1824  his 
gave  way  and  compelled  their  return  to 
He  went  by  way  of  Boston,  and  spent  three 
months  in  the  northern  states,  rendering  great  service 
to  the  American  Foreign  Mission  Board  by  telling  the 
Mocy  of  the  Hawaii  mission.  For  six  years  after  his 
arrival  in  En  eland  Mr.  Ellis  was  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  among  the  county  auxiliaries.  In 


1841  broken  health  compelled  him  to  resign  official 
life,  and  he  settled  at  Hoddeedon  to  the  quiet  duties  of 
a  country  pastor.  In  1862  he  went  to  Madagascar,  re- 
organized the  mission  which  bad  been  nearly  mined 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  hate  queen,  saw  the  native 
church  and  its  agencies  resettled  on  a  healthy  system, 
the  schools  reopened  and  the  press  at  work,  and  in 
1865  returned  to  Hoddesdon,  whore  he  died,  July  9, 
Mr.  Ellis  published,  Missionary  Xarratirc  of  a 


1872. 


Tour  through  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee  (Lond.  1826,  8vo; 
4th  ed.  1827,  8vo)  :  —  Polynesian  Researches  (1829,  2 
vols.  8vo;  last  ed.  1868,  4  vols.  \2mo):— Vindication 
of  the  South  Sea  Missions  (1831,  8vo)  -.—History  of 
Madagascar  (1832,  2  vols.  8vo)  .—History  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (1844, 8vo),  and  other  valuable 
works.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  825 ;  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brii.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Life,  by 
his  son  (Loud.  1878). 

EUoc,  an  Irish  saint  of  Killmalloch,  is 
rated  July  18  (or  24). 

Ell  tin.  (I)  An  Irish  saint  of  Shaneoe, 
Sligo,  commemorated  Jan.  1 1.  (2)  A  confessor 
sale,  commemorated  Dec.  11. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  a  Quaker  writer  of  some  repu- 
tation, was  born  at  Crowell,  near  Thame,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  August,  1639,  where  he  was  educated.  He 
united  with  the  Friends  in  1658;  became  a  preacher, 
and  died  March  1,  1713.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  publications:  Forgery  no  Christianity  (1674,  12mo): 
—  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken  (1682,  1720,  8vo; 
Wickham,  1690, 4to)  -.—Sacred  History  (1705-09).  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Milton.  After  perusing  the 
MS.  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  returned  it  to  the  author  with 
the  remark,  "Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise 
Ian,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found."  To 
this  timely  hint  the  world  is  indebted  for  L'aradise 
Regainetl.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  f*ict.  a.  v.;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  .*.  v. 

Elmacin  (or  Elmakyn),  George,  an  Egyptian 
historian,  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  .  I  /'..,.'  i  .„/,/. 
was  born  in  1228.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  occupied 
the  place  of  kelib,  or  secretary,  at  the  court  of  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  an  office  usuallv  filled  bv  Christians.  In 
1238  be  succeeded  his  father,  Yaser  el- A  mid,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  council  of  war  under 
the  sultans  of  Egypt  for  forty  -  five  years.  Elmacin 
died  at  Damascus  in  1278.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Saracens,  consisting  of  annals  which  extend  from 
the  time  of  Mohammed  to  the  year  1117.  It  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Saracen  empire, 
but  contains  some  passages  relating  to  the  eastern 
Christians.  It  was  published,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at 
Leyden,  in  1625.  Other  editions  have  also  appeared. 
See  Encyclop.  Brit.  9lh  ed.  s.  v. 

Elmendorf,  Asthoxy,  D.Dn  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1818; 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1886,  and  from  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1839.  The 
first  eight  years  of  his  ministry  were  passed  iu  quiet 
country  churches  ( Hurley,  N."  Y.,  1840,  Hyde  Park, 
1843).  He  then  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  after  three 
years  of  earnest  work  in  the  new  Church  on  Bedford 
Avenue  (1848  51),  started  in  his  own  house  the  Sun- 
day-school and  congregation  of  the  North  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  which  is  the  monument  of  his  cour- 
ageous, indefatigable,  and  successful  labors.  Worn  out 
with  toil  and  feeble  health,  he  resigned  his  charge  but 
a  few  mouths  before  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1866. 
He  was  a  careful  sermonizer,  a  diligent  student,  and  an 
eloquent  preacher.  His  pastoral  efficiency  was  wonder- 
ful. (W.J.R.T.) 

Elmenhorst,  Heijcrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  Oct.  19,  1682.  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg, 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  and  accepted  a  call 
in  1660  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  May  21, 1704.  He 
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is  the  author  of  Geistliche  Lieder  (Hamburg,  1681): —  i 
Geistrciche  Lieder  (  ibid.  1700 ).  Soe  Molleri,  Cimbria 
Literata  (Copcnh.,  1744),  ii,  183  sq.;  Schroder,  Lexikon 
der  Uamburgischen  Schriflsteller,  vol.  ii ;  Wezel,  llym- 
nopoetica,  iv,  103  sq.;  Koch,  Geschichte  de*  deuUchen 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  365  sq. ;  JGchcr,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten- 
Lexikon,*.v.  (RP.) 

Elmerus  (or  ErmeUua),  patron  saint  of  a  church 
at  Mulhnnium,  diocese  of  Liege,  is  assigned  to  the  7th 
or  8th  century,  and  commemorated  Aug.  28. 

Elmo,  Saint.   See  Erasmus. 

Elmsley,  IVn  n,  D.D.,  an  English  scholar  and  di- 
vine, was  born  in  1773,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Mcrton  College,  Oxford.  In  1798  he 
was  presented  to  Little  Horkesley,  a  small  chapelry  in 
Essex,  but  becoming  master  of  a  fortune  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies,  and 
particularly  to  Greek  literature.  He  lived  for  a  while 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  contributed 
to  that  periodical  several  articles.  He  also  edited  with 
consummate  ability  several  classical  works.  In  1816  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Italy  in  search  of  manuscripts,  and 
passed  the  winter  of  1818  in  researches  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  library  at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  sir  Humphry  Davy  iu  the  unavailing 
task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  of  the  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  He  died  March  8,18*25.  Dr.  Emsley  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Greek  scholars  of  his  day. 
See  The  Xew  Amer.  Cyclop,  vii,  111;  (Lond.)  Animal 
Register,  1825,  p.  232 ;  Hart,  English  Literature,  p.  439. 

Eloaeua  (or  .2Eloaeua),  one  of  the  seven  ruling 
spirits  iu  the  Ophite  (q.  v.)  system. 

Elodia.  a  virgin  martyr  with  Nunilo  at  Osca  (Hu- 
esca) ;  commemorated  Oct.  22. 

Eloi,  Saint.    See  Eligics, 

Elon.  Lieut.  Conder  (Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336) 
proposes  to  identify  this  file  with  that  of  lltit  Elio,  a 
village  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  (tdiect  xiv)  at 
eleven  miles  northeast  of  Jimzu  (Gimzo),  in  a  plain, 
without  any  traces  of  antiquity;  and  Tristram  (Bible 
Placet,  p.  51)  concurs  in  this  location,  which,  however, 
is  without  the  boundaries  of  Dan.  But  Ebmbeth-hanan, 
which  is  probably  the  same  place,  the  former  identities 
much  more  plausibly  with  Beit  A  nan,  which  is  laid 
down  at  two  and  a  quarter  miles  south  of  lieit-ur  el- 
Foka  (Upper  Bethhoron),  and  described  (Memoirs  to 
the  Survey,  iii,  16)  as  "a  small  village  on  the  top  of  a 
flat  ridge ;  near  the  main  road  to  the  west  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  khan,  with  water,  and  about  a  mile  to  the 
east  is  a  spring.  It  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  12th  century." 

Eloquius,  abbot  of  Lagny,  commemorated  as  a 
saint  Dec  3,  was  a  Hibernian  or  Scot  who  accompanied 
St  Fursey  to  Belgium  as  a  missionary  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century. 

Elotheriua  (or  Eleutherlua),  twenty-eeventb 
bishop  of  Avignon,  A.  D.  475. 

ElpedephSrua,  bishop  of  Cuiculis  or  Cuizis  in 
Numidia,  AD.  349. 

Elpenipaa,  one  of  the  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Ly- 
ons (q.  v.). 

Elpidiphorus  and  companions,  tnartys  in  Persia, 

A.D.  320 ;  commemorated  Nov.  2. 

Elpidiua.  (1)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Cherson  un- 
der Diocletian,  commemorated  March  8.  (2)  Bishop 
of  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  A.D.  325.  (3)  Bishop  of 
Palestine,  A.D.  347.  (4)  Bishop  of  Satala  in  Armenia, 
deposed  A.D.  860.  (5)  Bishop  of  a  maritime  town  in 
the  East,  A.D.  375,  excommunicated  by  Eustathiu*. 
(6)  Bishop  of  Dionysia  in  Rostra,  A.D.  381.  (7)  Bish- 
op of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  deposed  A.D.  404  for  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Chrysostom,  but  restored  in  414. 
(8)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  cir.  A.D.  424.    (9)  Two  bishops 


of  Therms  in  Galatia,  one  A.D.  451,  the  other  A.D. 
692.  (10)  Saint,  first  of  the  four  recorded  bishops  uf 
Atella  in  Campania,  cir.  A.D.  400.  (11)  A  bishop  who, 
with  eleven  companions,  is  commemorated  Sept.  1. 
(12)  Bishop  of  Damictta,  who  fled  to  Constantinople, 
A.D.  487,  to  escape  the  Eutychians.  (13)  Bishop  of 
Volterra,  A.D.  501.  (14)  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century.  (15)  One  of  four  brothers,  all 
Spanish  bishops  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  centurv. 
(16)  Bishop  of  Thebas  in  Thesealy,  A.D.  631.  (17) 
Bishop  of  Catania,  cir.  A.D.  580.  (18)  A  bishop,  prob- 
ably of  some  eastern  see,  censured  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
AD.  697.  (19)  Bishop  of  Tarazona  (Turiasso),  A.D. 
633-638.  (20)  Bishop  of  Astorga,  A.D.  664.  (21)  Pa- 
tron saint  of  the  town  of  St.  Elpidia  in  Piscnum,  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  Cappadocian  by  birth,  and  to  have 
died  A.D.  393.  (22)  Abbot  of  the  monastery  founded 
by  Timotheus  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  before  A.D. 
420.    (23)  Archimandrite  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  448. 

(24)  Sumamed  Rusticus,  a  deacon  of  Lyons,  a  skilful 
physician,  and  a  friend  of  Eunodius,  in  the  time  of  The- 
odoric,  kiug  of  the  Ostrogoths;  the  author  of  some 
poems  still  extant  (see  Migne,  Patr.  luit.  lxii.  545). 

(25)  Martyr  under  Julian  with  several  others,  commem- 
orated Nov.  16. 

Elpidophorus.  (1)  An  apostate  during  the  per- 
secution by  the  Vandal  king  Hunneric,  A.D.  484.  (2) 
Bishop  of  Anastasiopolia  in  Caria,  A.D.  668. 

Elpia  (hope),  one  of  the  amna  in  the  system  of  Val- 
entin us  (q.  v.). 

Elpia,  a  (mythical)  martyr,  daughter  of  Sophia; 
commemorated  with  her  sisters,  Pistis  and  Agape, 
Sept.  17. 

Elatob,  William,  an  English  clergyman  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Jan.  1,  1673, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1696  he  became  a  fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  1792  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothan,  London. 
In  1703  he  published  an  edition  of  Ascham's  Latin  let- 
ters. He  died  in  1714.  The  following  arc  some  of  his 
publications:  .4n  Essay  on  the  Great  Affinity  and  Mu- 
tual Agreement  between  the  Two  Professions  of  Law 
and  IHcinity  (Lond.  8vo) :— Sermons  (1704,  4to):—  A 
Translation  into  Latin  of  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus, 
with  Notes  by  Dr.  l/ickes  (1701). 

Elswich.  Joiiaxx  Hermaxx,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kendshurg,  in  Holstein,  June  19, 1684,  and 
was  educated  at  Lubeck,  Hostock,  Lcipsic,  Jena,  and 
Wllrtcmberg,  at  which  last  university  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree.  In  1717  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Sts.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  at  Stade.  He 
died  there,  June  10, 1721.  For  a  list  of  some  of  his  works, 
see  Chalmers,  Biog.  LHct.  a.  v. ;  Jiteher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-faxikon,  s,  v. 

Eltekeh.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent  Work  in 
Palest,  ii,  336;  see  Quar.  Statement  of  "Palest.  Ex f. lor. 
Fund,"  January,  1881,  p.  51)  that  this  is  the  present 
Beit  Likia,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map 
one  and  three  quarter  miles  south-west  of  Beit-ur  eU 
Tahta  (Lower  Bethhoron),  and  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Survey  (iii,  16)  as  "a  small  village  on  a 
main  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  supplied  by  cisterns; 
with  ancient  foundations  among  the  houses;"  and  in 
this  identification  Tristram  concurs  (Bible  Places,  p.  51). 

Eltlnge,  WtutKLMLs,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  1778,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1796,  and  pursued  theo- 
logical studies  with  Dr.  Theodorick  Komcyn  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  in  1798,  and  passed  his 
long  ministry  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  From  1799  to  1811  be 
likewise  served  the  adjoining  church  of  Saddle  River, 
and  from  1816  to  1883  the  First  Church  of  Totown, 
now  Paterson.  He  resigned  the  Utter  in  1850,  and 
died  in  1851.    Dr.  Eltingc  was  a  man  of  respectable 
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attainments,  and  of  great  firmness  and  decision.  lie  ! 
was  a  very  prominent  actor  in  the  ecclesiastical  trouble*  ( 
in  Bergen  County  which  led  to  the  secession  in  1822,  i 
and  the  organization  of  the  "True  Reformed  Dutch  j 
Church."  of  which  he  wan  a  strong  and  life-long  npfMV  I 

nent.    See  Corwin,  M  r«7  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  mer- 

wa,p.255.  (W.J.R.T.) 

Elton,  Romeo,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Burlington,  Conn.,  in  1790.  He  graduate*! 
from  Brown  University  in  1813.  engaged  in  tenchiug 
for  two  or  three  years;  was  ordained  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  j 
June  11,  1817;  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  t 
Church  there,  but  resigned  in  1822  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  two  years  after  was  settled  in  Windsor,  Vt.  [ 
Being  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Brown  Universi-  I 
ty,  he  spent  about  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Germany, 
in  study,  and  assumed  his  chair  in  1827.  He  retired 
from  his  office  in  1843,  ami  in  1845  took  up  his  residence 
in  Kxcter,  in  the  south  of  England,  where  he  remained 
twenty  two  years;  then  removed  to  Bath,  where  he 
lived  two  years,  during  all  which  period  he  preached 
almost  constantly  in  the  vacant  pulpits  of  Baptist  and 
Independent  churches,  and  wrote  for  the  press.  For 
several  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Eclectic 
Rrrietc.  He  returned  to  America  in  18*59,  and  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1870.  He  left  by  his  will,  among 
other  bequests,  one  of  $20,000  to  Brown  University  to 
establish  a  professorship  of  natural  theology,  and  nearly 
as  much  to  Columbian  University  to  establish  a  profess- 
orship of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  Among  his 
published  writings  may  be  found  an  edition  of  Calien- 
ders  Century  Sermon:— a  volume  of  President  Mttxcy't 
Remains  (1844)  :-and  a  Life  of  Roger  Williams  (1863). 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Elurion,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  A.D.  847. 

El  vet  us,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  A.D.  775. 

Elwandus,  bishop  of  Treviso,  in  452, 

Elwert,  Ki>r.wci>,  an  evangelical  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  CannsUdt,  Feb.  22, 1805.  In  1830 
be  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Tubingen,  was 
in  1*36*  appointed  professor  at  Zurich,  and  from  1839  to 
1*41  acted  as  professor  at  Tubingen.  Bodily  infirm- 
ities obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  academic  activity, 
and  he  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Mouingen.  In  1850 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Schiiuthal  Seminary, 
where  he  lal»ored  until  1864,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire entirely  from  active  work.  He  died  June  9,  1865, 
at  his  native  place,  having  published,  lie,  Antinomia 
Joh.  Agricolas  (Zurich,  1836)  Annotations  in  O'aL  ii, 
1-10,  etc.  (Tubingen,  1852 ) :— Qua-stiones  et  Obserra- 
■  ■  <  nd  PhiloUnjiam  Sacram  S.  Test.  Ptrtintntes  (ibid. 
lt<60).  He  also  contributed  to  several  theological  re- 
views. See  KUlw-L  in  Hcrzog-Plitt,  Real- Encykiop. 
*.  v. ;  Zuchold,  bibL  Theol.  i,  318.    (B.  P.) 

Elwin  (or  Alunua  ,  Saint,  one  of  Breacas  com- 
panions in  her  voyage  from  Ireland  to  Cornwall;  com- 
memorated Feb.  22. 

Elwoed,  abbot  of  St.  Illtyd  a  (now  Lantwit  Major), 
in  the  6th  century. 

Elwog  (Lat.  Eluogus),  bishop  of  Llandaff.  in  the 
second  half  of  the  8th  century. 

Elwystyl  (or  Elgistil),  suffragan  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century. 

Ely,  Alfred,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 1778.  Leaving 
a  clerkship  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hartford  (Conn.*)  grammar-school,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1804.  After 
a  tutorship  at  the  college  for  one  year,  he  was  ordained 
over  the  Church  in  Monson.  Mass.,  in  1806,  where  he 
was  an  active  minister  for  thirty-six  years,  and  died 
July  6,  I860.  Dr.  F.ly  was  an  able  preacher  and  theo- 
logian, and  his  minUtrv  was  greatlv  blessed  to  the  spir- 
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itnal  and  moral  elevation  of  his  people.  Twenty-one 
of  h  is  sermons  and  addresses  were  published.  Sec  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1867,  p.  137. 

Ely.  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  July  7  (O.  S.),  1749.  In  1769  he 
graduated  from  Vale  College;  in  October,  177),  was 
licensed  to  preach;  and  Oct.  27,  1773,  was  ordained 
colleague  with  Rev.  Jedediah  Mills  in  Huntington, 
Conn.  He  died  there,  Feb.  16, 1816.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  was  a  zealous  patriot.  Though  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  style,  he  hail  a  talent  for  communicating 
the  truth,  whirb  strongly  impressed  it  upon  the  mem- 
ory. His  facility  and  felicity  in  quoting  Scripture 
were  excelled  by  few.  About  a  hundred  pupils  wen.' 
prepared  by  him  for  Yale  College.  From  1778  he  was 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  YaJe;  was,  for  a  long 
time,  secretary  of  the  same,  and  one  of  the  prudential 
committee.  See  Spraguc,  Annuls  of  the  A  mer.  J'ulpit, 
ii,  4. 

Ely,  Samuel  Rose,  D-D-  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  West  Springfield,  Ma«*^  I  H  e.  29,  1K()3. 
He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1*30,  studied 
theology  for  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, ami  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  Dec  4,  1834.  He  served  as  pastor  at 
Carmel,  from  1834  to  1836;  at  Last hampton,  from  1836 
to  18-16;  at  Brooklyn,  in  1850;  and  as  stated  supply  at 
Roslyn,  from  1853  until  his  death,  May  11,  1873.  See 
6Yn. Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881*  p.  82. 

Elymas,  a  presbyter,  martvred  in  Persia  under 
Deetus;  commemorated  April  22. 

Elysium,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  is  the 
alnsle  of  the  blessed.  According  to  Homer,  ii  lies  in  the 
mild  sunlight,  this  side  of  Oceania*;  whether  it  is  an  isl- 
and or  not  is  not  mentioned.  Heaiod  speaks  of  islands 
of  the  blessed,  where  on  the  Oceanus  river  the  heroes 
live  in  peace,  and  where  the  earth  yearly  brings  forth 
three  harvests  of  fruits.  According  to  l'iudnr,  the  cit- 
adel, Kronus  (Saturn),  is  on  the  islands  of  the  blessed. 
Here  cool,  refreshing  sea-breezes  blow,  gold-glittering 
flowers  Mi  ii  >in  on  the  trees,  and  along  the  springs.  The 
heroes  decorate  their  persons  with  them.  They  only 
reach  this  blessed  abode  who  |  a  threefold  test  in 
Hades  and  on  earth  by  keeping  themselves  unstained 
by  crimes.  Besides  Khadainanthus,  whom  Kronus  se- 
lected as  his  successor,  Pindar  mentions  Peleus,  Cadmus, 
and  Achilles  as  being  here.  Virgil  gives  another  de- 
scription of  the  Klysium:  "Laughing  a-ther  fills  the 
fields  with  a  purple  light;  a  distinct  sun  and  distinct 
stars  shed  their  light  upon  them."  .tineas  there  finds 
those  who  received  wounds  in  battling  for  their  coun- 
try, priests  who  led  a  spotless  life,  sacred  poets  who  yung 
the  worth  of  Phtt'bus,  discoverers  who  benefited  man- 
kind by  their  arts,  etc. 

Elzevir  is  the  name  of  a  family,  the  members  of 
which  are  known  by  their  publications  of  theological 
works,  more  especially  of  the  New  Test-  Ixniia  Elze- 
vir, who  bad  embraced  Calvinism  in  France,  had  to 
leave  his  country  in  1580.  and  went  to  Leyden,  where 
he  established  a  book-store,  which  soon  became  known 
by  the  publication  of  Drusii  Ebraicarum  Qintsfiouum 
libri  duo  (1583).  The  descendants  of  Louis  established 
themselves  at  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  at  other  places. 
His  grandson.  Isaac,  was  appointed  iu  16'J0  university 
printer  at  Leyden, and  this  privilege  remained  with  the 
family  until  1712.  The  Elzevirs  published  such  works 
as  La  Pegrere's  Pra-adamittr,  in  1655,  and  Richard  Si- 
mon's llisfoire  Crit.dn  Yit  ux  Testament,  in  1680,  w  hich 
the  Church  of  Rome  tried  to  suppress.  What  assures 
the  Elzevirs  an  honorable  place  iu  the  history  of  the- 
ology is  the  fact  that  they  issued  several  editions  of  the 
Greek  New  Test  ,  which  l>ecame  popular  and  authorita- 
tive for  a  long  period.  The  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  1633,  boldly  proclaims,  "Textum  ergo 
babes,  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum  ;  in  quo  nihil  immu- 
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tatum  aut  corrupt  urn  damus;"  hence  the  name  tortus 
receptus,  or  commonly  received  standard  text.  All  the 
Holland  edition*  were  scrupulously  copied  from  the 
Elzevir  text,  and  Wetstcin  could  not  get  authority  to 
print  his  famous  Greek  Test.  (1751-5*2)  except  on  con- 
dition of  following  it.  See  Bemus,  in  Lichtenbergcr's 
Encyelop.  des  Sciences  Reiigieuses,  s.  r. ;  but  more  espe- 
cially Alphons  Willems's  Hist  i  .  tt  Annultt  Typoyra- 
phique*  (Brussels  and  Paris,  1880,2  vols.),  where  a  his- 
tory of  the  Elzevir  familv  and  a  list  of  their  publications 
is  given.  (BlP.) 

Ema  (or  Ama  .  a  martyr,  with  six  other  nuns, 
captives  with  Eliabus  (q.  v.),  commemorated  May  2*2. 

Einant.  of  Cluain,  an  Irish  saint,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  a  bishop;  commemorated  July  1. 

Emanuel  bbn-Salomo.   See  I.mmani'eu 

Em  amis,  slain  by  thieves  at  Chartres  in  the  6th 
century,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappadocian  pilgrim  to 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy;  commemorated  May  16. 

Ember  Days.  These  are  days  of  fasting  occur- 
ring quarterly,  in  commemoration  of  the  seasons  (Lat. 
quatuor  tempo  rum,  whence  by  contraction  the  German 
Quatember,  and  the  English*  Ember).  We  find  them 
at  an  early  period  associated  with  the  invoking  of 
God's  blessing  on  each  of  the  four  seasons  in  turn,  and 
the  special  striving  by  prayers  and  fasting  to  merit  such 
blessings.  They  were  celebrated  at  Nativity,  Easter, 
Epiphany,  and  Pentecost,  About  the  time  of  Gclasius 
they  were  selected  as  the  most  fitting  for  the  ordination 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  Eastern  Church  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  an  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons.  The 
passage  of  Athauasius,  which  some  have  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  a  different  conclusion,  merely  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fast  at  Pentecost.  As  regards  the  Gnllican 
Church,  the  Ember  seasons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
established  much  before  the  t  ime  of  Charlemagne.  The 
second  Council  of  Tours  f  A.D.  567),  in  prescribing  the 
fasts  to  be  observed  by  monks,  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons.  The  observance 
of  the  Ember  days  is  purely  a  Western  institution.  It 
was,  doubtless,  at  first  a  rite  merely  of  the  local  Roman 
Church,  whence  it  gradually  spread  throughout  the 
West,  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  custom 
is  probably  thus:  Fasts  were  celebrated  at  the  times  of 
Lent,  Pentecost,  and  the  Nativity;  these  periods  would 
roughly  correspond  with  three  of  the  four  seasons,  and 
thus  some  bishop  of  Rome,  \jeo  or  one  of  his  predecessors, 
may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  making  them  symbolize 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  and  so  added  (he  one  necessary 
to  complete  the  four.  It  would  soon  come  to  pass,  then, 
that  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  originally  ordained 
with  that  view ;  the  length  of  celebration  settled,  the 
fasts  then  became  associated  with  the  seasons,  and  were 
regarded  as  independent  of  Lent,  etc.  Thus  they  might 
occasionally  fall  outside  of  these  seasons,  and  finally 
such  irregularity  may  have  caused  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  as  at  present.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Embla,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  first  woman 
created  by  the  Asas,  from  a  tree-trunk  (Embla,  "the 
pine,"  while  AtL;  "the  ash,"  was  the  name  of  the 
first  man).  She  was  endowed  with  feeling,  motion, 
spirit,  life,  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  and  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  s|>ecch.  By  Ask,  her  hus- 
band, she  became  mother  of  the  human  race. 

Embolism  (also  Emboli*  and  Embolum).  (1)  An 
inserted  prayer;  the  name  given  to  the  prayer  which 
in  almost  all  ancient  liturgies  follows  the  lord's  prayer, 
founded  on  one  or  both  of  t  he  two  last  petitions.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  is  interposed  there,  and  what  had  been 
already  asked  in  the  lord's  prayer  is  expanded,  and  it  is 
more  clearly  expressed  what  evils  we  seek  to  be  deliv- 
ered from,  viz.  past,  present,  and  future.  There  are  also 
added  the  names  of  the  saints  by  whose  intercession  we 
strengthen  our  prayers,  viz.  the  Virgin  Mary,  Peter, 


Paid,  and  Andrew.  The  embolism  was  usually 
ed  by  the  priest  in  a  low  voice,  symbolizing  the 
during  the  period  that  our  Ixird  lay  in  the  grave:  but 
in  the  Ambrosian  rite  it  waa  always  pronounced  aloud. 
This  practice,  which  has  left  very  faint  traces  in  the 
Western  Church,  holds  a  more  important  place  in  Ori- 
ental liturgies.  The  embolism  is  not,  however,  found 
in  the  liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  but  appears  in 
those  of  James,  Mark,  and  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  as 
well  as  in  the  Armenian,  Mozarabic,  and  Coptic  Basil. 
As  examples  of  the  shorter  embolism  we  give  that  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem : 

"And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, O  Lord, the  Lord  nf 
Host*,  who  knoweat  onr  infirmity;  bat  deliver  us  fmm 
the  Bril  One,  and  his  works,  and  every  assault  and  will 
of  his,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Uoly  uume  which  is  called 
upon  our  lowliness ;" 

and  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  Jatms: 


"  O  Lord  onr  God,  lead  us  not  Into  temptation,  which  we 
devoid  of  strength  are  not  able  to  bear,  but  also  with  tbe 
temptation  make  n  way  of  escape,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  bear  it,  and  deliver  us  from  evil,  through  Jesus  Christ," 
etc 

(2)  Embolism  also  designates  the  excess  of  the  solar 
year  over  twelve  lunar  months,  commonly  called  the 
Epuct.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Emb&lua,  a  covered  portico  or  cloister;  in  eccle- 
siastical language  a  cloister  surrounding  the  external 
walls  of  a  church,  serving  as  an  ambulatory  in  hot, 
rainy,  and  dirty  weather,  and  also  affording  a  conven- 
ient passage  for  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church 
from  the  btma  and  diaconicum  to  the  narther.  These 
porticos  were  generally  vaulted,  and  highly  ornament- 
ed with  mosaic  pictures.  Such  porticos  were  at  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople;  St.  Michael,  at  Anaplus:  and 
the  Deipara,  at  Jerusalem — Smith,  Diet,  of  Chris. 
A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Emden,  Jac*ob  Ihraki.,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  H!96,  and  died  at  Aborts  in  177C 
He  ia  the  author  of  numerous  treatises,  among  which 
are,  *9X  r^3,  a  ritual  for  the  whole  year  (Altona,  1745, 
1  parts,  and  often;  latest  ed.  Lemberg,  1860) :— A  lift 
of  Jon.  EybenschQtz,  entitled,  ]TJW  r*2  (Altona, 
1752):  —  E-^BO  mBSE,  The  Wra/qter  of  Books 
(ibid.  1763) ;  a  critique  on  the  Sohar.— C^n*BT  C*SS 
On  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  CM  (ibid. 
1756) :—  rniOpn  miP,  A  Collection  of  Accounts  Re- 
ferring to  Sabbathai  Zeici,  his  Pupils  and  Adherents 
(ibid.  1752;  Umberg.  1870).  See  Furst,  JJibl.  Jud.  i. 
'240  sq.;  Griitz,  Grschichte  der  J  mien,  x,  396  sq.;  Gins- 
burg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  141  sq. ;  Jost,  Grsehiehte  des  Ju- 
denthutns  it.  s.  .Sekfeu,  iii,  194, 252. 808 ;  FlJrst,  Jacob  Em- 
den, in  fjteraturbl.  des  Orients,  1846,  c.  442;  also  the 
art.  EYMUSC'tuCU.    (B.  P.) 

Emeraii,  Saint.   See  Emmkuan. 

Emerentiana,  a  virgin  martyr  at  Rome,  A.D.S04, 
foster-sister  of  St.  Agnes ;  commemorated  Jan.  23. 

Emerla,  daughter  of  St.  Patrick,  and  abbess  of 

Clonbroney,  commemorated  July  1L 

Emetic    See  Evmeric. 

Emerinua  (or  Eamenus),  bishop  of  Limogca  in 
the  3d  century. 

Emerita.  (I)  Supposed  sister  of  the  British  king 
Lucius,  whom  she  followed  in  his  missionary  journeys; 
she  was  martyred  at  Coir  of  the  Grisonsin  Switzerland, 
and  is  commemorated  Dec.  4.  (2)  Virgin  martyr  at 
Rome,  cir.  A.D.  257,  commemorated  Sept.  22. 

Erne:  i  tense.  Concilium.    See  Mum  ma,  Conceit. 

OF. 


Emerftua.  (1)  Donatist  bishop  of  Julia 
(now  Shershcll)  in  Morocco,  largely  concerned  in  the 
Council  at  Carthage,  in  June,  A.D.  41 1.  (2)  Bishop  of 
Macri,  in  Mauritania,  banished  by  the  Council  of  Car- 
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thage,  A.D.  484.    (8)  Eleventh  archbishop  of  Embrun, •  in  the  re motest  p«rt»  of  Burgoa,  where  he  pawed  forty 

AD.  585-610.    (4)  A  reader  and  martvr  at  Abitina,  in  years  of  ascetic  life;  was  drawn  into  public  life  by 

Africa,  A.D.  803,  commemorated  Feb.  11  or  12.  Didyraus,  bishop  of  Tarrazona,  and  ordained  a  preshy- 

,i\  b>i-k»i.  k!.kn„  nf  «i.;„r«i  An  V,2  '  bul  hi»  utu?r  utiworldlineaa  drew  upon  him  the 
(1)  Eighth  bishop  of  Mat*  A.D.  562  q{  ^  am,  ho  flnaUy  wilhurew  to  . 

monastery  near  Vergegium,  where  he  died,  aficr  the 
roust  rigorous  asceticism,  cir.  A.D.  572.    He  is  com- 


er 563.  and  seated  by  order  of  king  Charibert.  although 
irregularly  elected."  (2)  Saint,  son  of  St.  Candia,  and 
first  abbot  of  Banyolea,  in  Catalonia,  A.D.  739,  com- 
memorated Jan.  27. 

Emery,  Samuel  Mooot,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1*03,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1830.  He  was 
ordained  bv  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1836,  and  was 
called  to  be  rector  of  the  Church  in  Portland,  where  he 
remained  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  ami  paro- 
chial duties  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Having  resigned  in  1873,  he  did  not  accept  another 
pastorate,  but  after  a  time  removed  to  his  native  place, 
where  be  resided  about  ten  years,  and  died  Aug.  16, 
1883.    See  Ztorfon  ^dVerfiser,  Aug.  18,  im  (J.C.S.) 

EmeteriuB  Agricola  {St,  Madir  or  Matinus), 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  near  Barcelona,  cir. 
AD. 680;  commemorated  March  8. 

Emetherius  (or  Hxmatei ins ),  martyr  at  Cal- 
ahorro,  on  the  Ebro,  commemorated  March  3. 

Emigdius,  first  bishop  and  tutelary  saint  of  Asco- 
lin,  in  Picenum,  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  303  or  304, 
and  is  commemorated  Aug.  5. 

E ml  1  a .    (1 )  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  cir.  A.D.  600-6 1 5. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Meutosa,  consecrated  before  A.D.  589. 

(3)  Bishop  of  Bici  (Elche),  A.D.  688.    (4)  Last  bishop 
of  Coimbra  under  the  Goths,  A.D.  693.  (5) 
and  martyr  at  Cordova,  under  the  Saracens, 
orated  Sept.  5. 

Emilianus  (or  iEmilianua).  (1)  First  bUhop 
of  Valence,  in  Gaul,  A.D.  374.  (2)  Eleventh  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  cir.  A.D.  600,  commemorated  Sept.  11.  (3) 
Twenty-aecoud  bishop  of  Vercelli,  A.D.  653.    (4)  l'a- 


memorated  Nov.  12.  His  Life  was  written  by  Kl. 
Braulio  (who  died  in  A.D.  657),  and  first  puhlitdicd  by 
Sandoval  in  1601.  There  is  much  legend  connected 
with  him.  (8)  Abbot  of  Lagny,  cir.  A.D.  648.  com- 
memorated March  10.  (9)  Martyr  in  Numidia,  A.D. 
259,  commemorated  April  29.  (10)  Martyr  at  Dow 
torum,  in  Mcesia,  under  Julian,  commemorated  July  18. 
(11)  Deacon,  martyred  at  Cordova,  is  commemorated 
Sept.  17.  (12)  Presbyter  aud  confessor  in  Tarragona, 
commemorated  Nov.  12. 

EmihuB  (or  .51  militia).  (1)  Martyr  at  Capua 
under  Diocletian,  commemorated  Oct.  6.  <2)  A  bishop, 
father  of  la,  who  was  married  to  Julian  of  Elana.  (3) 
Saint,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  A.D.  405;  pcrbapa  the 
same  with  No.  2. 

Eminent i;i s,  a  Donatist  bishop  in  A.D.  411. 
EmitericUB  (or  Emiteriua),  twelfth  bibhop  of 
Tarcntaise,  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century. 

Emmaus,  of  Luke  xxiv,  13.  The"  Siuaiiic  MS. 
here  reads,  one  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs,  which  has 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  as  confirming  the  identifica- 
tion with  Nicopolis;  but  Tischendorf  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  MS.  does  not  adopt  the  reading,  and  the  distance 
as  stated  by  Joaephus  ( War,  vii,  6, 6)  confirms  the  num- 
ber sixty. "  Lieut.  Conder  is  inclined  to  fix  the  site  of 
this  Em  maws  at  Khurbet  rl-Khamata,  eight  miles  from 
Jerusalem  towards  Beit-Jibrin,  containing  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient church  (Memoir*  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,36), 
A  full  description  of  the  interesting  remains  at  Am- 
was  (the  Emmaus  of  1  Mace,  iii,  40)  is  given  in  the  Me- 
moir* accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  63  sq.). 


triarch  of  Grado,  A.D.  749.  (5)  An  Irish  bishop,  pa- 
tron of  Facnza,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  (6)  A  hermit  in 
the  forest  of  Ponticiacum,  in  Auvergne,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  in  A.D.  538.  (7)  Called  San  M Ulan,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish  saints,  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  about  473  in  Old  Castile,  and  to  have  been 
converted  by  a  dream  while  a  shepherd ;  instructed  by  St. 
Felix ;  fixed  bia  hermitage  first  at  Verdeyo,  afterwards 


PaleMine  and  Jeni»alem.) 


Emmerich,  Anna  Katharina,  a  German  vis- 
ionary, was  bom  at  Flanak  (duchy  of  Minister),  Sept.  8, 
1774.  In  1802  she  joined  the  Augustinians  of  Dulmen. 
She  had  visions  when  quite  young,  and  in  1798  declared 
that  she  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  placing  on  her  forehead 
a  crown  of  thorns.  On  the  suppression  of  her  convent 
she  retired  to  a  private  house,  where  she  became  sub- 
ject to  new  visions,  daring  which  she  claimed  to  have 
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received  the  stigmata  of  the  crucifixion,  and  a  cross- 
tnarlc  on  her  chert.  The  facts  were  investigated  in 
1813  hy  a  physician  and  an  ecclesiastical  commission, 
who  secra  (o  have  been  convinced  of  their  reality,  and 
recorded  them,  in  1814,  in  a  journal  of  Salzburg.'  She 
died  Feb.  9, 1824.   Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  General*,  a.  v. 

Emmerich,  Fi6dcric  Charles  Timothee,  a 

French  theologian,  was  burn  at  Strasburg,  Feb.  25, 
1786.  After  a  journey  through  Germany  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Strasburg  in  1809  was  ap- 
pointed  su|>erior  of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  and  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  the  gymnasium,  whence 
he  was  transferred  in  1812  to  the  Protestant  school, 
and  to  the  theological  faculty  in  1819.  He  died  June 
1,  1820,  leaving,  l>e  EcangelUs  secundum  Ihbrtros, 
/Efffpttos  atque  Jtistinum  Mnrtyrem : — f'hoix  de  Ser- 
mons (1824).    Sec  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bv*j.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Emmerlin^,  Christian  Arot'ST  Gottfried,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  June  6, 
1781.  He  studied  at  Lcipsic,  was  in  1805  catcehist, 
and  in  1810  preacher  there;  in  1811  became  assistant 
to  the  pastor  of  Probst  hey  >  la,  near  Lcipsic,  and  in  1814 
was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  that  place.  He  died 
Jan.  22, 1827,  leaving,  lte  Paulo  Felirem  Institution^  sure 
Bnoocssum  Pra-dirante,  2  Cor.  2, 14-17  (lcipsic,  1809)  :— 
C.  A.  Th.  K-  tit,  Elementa  I/ermeneutices  Xotri  Testa- 
menti  (ibid.  1811):— Paul*  Epistola  ad  Corinthios  po- 
sterior (ibid.  1823).  See  During,  Die  oeUhrten  Theo- 
logen  Iteutsrhlands,  s.  v.  ;  Wilier,  llandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  107,  260.    (ft  P.) 

Empereur,  Coxstavttnk  Lk.    See  L'Empkhkur. 

Emphotium  {lp<f»'oTtov)  is  one  of  the  names  for 
the  white  robe  with  which  |>ersons  were  invested  at 
baptism.  The  name  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  "en- 
lightening'1 attributed  to  the  baptismal  ceremony.  See 
Baptism. 

Emphyteusis  (^iVn^ri  is  a  contract  by  which 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  real  property  is  transferred 
by  the  proprietor  to  another,  either  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  ten  years,  or  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perj>etuity, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment.  It  differs  from 
letting  in  that  it  applies  only  to  real  property,  and  must 
last  for  at  least  ten  years;  while  in  letting  only  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  produce  is  transferred.  It  is  unlike 
feudal  tenure  in  that  it  requires  periodical  payment,  not 
persona)  service. 

Ecclesiastical  emphyteusis  is  a  contract  by  which 
property  belonging  to  a  church,  monastery,  or  other  re- 
ligious foundation,  is  granted.  It  requires  the  assent 
of  the  bishop,  and  must  be  for  the  benctit  of  the  body 
granting  it.  This  precaution  is  taken  to  check  the 
alienation  of  church  property.— Smith,  DicL  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  a.  v.    See  AUKXATIOX. 

Empie,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
istcr,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  V.  He  graduated 
from  Union  College ;  studied  medicine  at  Columbia 
College;  then  studied  theology;  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1809,  and  his  first  charge  was  in  Hempstead,  L  I., 
where  he  also  taught  the  classics;  became  |>astor  of  St. 
James's,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1811 ;  in  1814  received  an 
appointment  as  chaplain  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  V.; 
became  rector  again  at  St.  James's  parish,  Wilmington, 
in  1815;  president  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Virginia,  in  1827;  resigned  the  presidency  in  1836;  was 
temporarily  principal  of  the  diocesan  school  at  Haleigh, 
N.  C. ;  removed  in  1837  to  Richmond,  Va*,  becoming 
rector  of  St.  James's,  where  he  remained  until  declining 
health  compelled  his  retirement.  He  returned  to  Wil- 
mington in  1859,  and  died  there  Nov.  6.  1800,  aged 
seventy  -  five  years.  Dr.  Empie  led  a  laborious  life. 
He  represented  his  church  in  Virginia  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  General  Convention.  Among  his  literary 
remains  is  a  volume  of  Sermon*,  published  in  1856.  Sec 
A  mer.  qttar.  Church  Iter.  1861,  p.  698. 


See  Roman  Empirk. 
EmporagiuB,  Eric  Gabriel,  a  Swedish  theolo- 
gian, studied  at  Upsal,and  taught  physics  there  in  1637, 
and  theology  in  1641;  was  received  as  doctor  by  that 
faculty  in  1647,  and  iti  1654,  after  having  filled  other 
ecclesiastical  positions,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Streng- 
uits.  He  died  March  14,  1674,  leaving,  among  other 
writings,  Admonitio  Consolatoria,  etc.  (Upsal,  1629): — 
De  Iterum  Durationt  (ibid.  1631) :— llexialogictt  (ibid. 
1636) : — lH  bisciplina  EccUsiaslica  (Stockholm,  1061). 
Sec  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  UMrale,  a.  v. 

Empyrean  (Gr.  iv,  in,  and  irrp.Jire),*  name  some- 
times given  to  heaven,  the  special  residence  of  deify, 
from  the  burning  splendor  with  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  invested. 

E nam.  Lieut. Condcr  suggests  ( Tent  Work  in  Pot- 
est, ii,  336 ;  com  p.  Quar.  Statement  of  the  H  PaL  Explor. 
Fund,"  Jan.  1881,  p.  51)  for  this  place  "the  ruin  AUin, 
in  the  low  hills  south-west  of  Jerusalem,"  meaning  ap- 
parently the  insignificant  Khurbet  "Alia  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map  at  three  and  one  quarter  miles  south- 
west of  lletldchem,  but  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the 
identification. 

Enandcr .  Samuei,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  born  at 
Eneby  in  1607.  After  fulfilling  several  ecclesiastical 
function,  she  was  appointed  bishop  of  Liukoping.  He 
died  in  1670.  His  princi|ial  works  are,  Ih  InUllectu  rt 
Yoluntate  lltmiinis  (Upsal,  1629):— /V  Smsibns  Inte- 
rioribus  (ibid.  1632)  :— /V  Mundo  (ibid.  1634).  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog,  Geninde,  s.  v. 

Encheirium  (iy\npioy)  is  the  napkin  with  which 
the  priest  wipes  his  hands,  and  which  he  wears  at  the  gir- 
dle. Germ  anus  of  Constantinople  describes  it  as  al*>ve, 
and  says  that  "  to  have  a  napkin  at  the  girdle  is  typical 
of  him  who  washed  his  hands  and  said, 4 1  am  innocent' 
(Matt,  xxvii,  24)." 

EllCOlpium  (IjKoXiriav)  is  a  portable  reliquary, 
worn  around  the  neck.    Such  ornaments  are  of  the 

highest  antiquity.  Cbry- 
eostom  speaks  of  particles 
of  the  true  cross,  encased  in 
gold,  being  suspended  from 
the  neck.  The  pectoral 
cross  (q.  v.),  worn  by  ihe 
bishops,  was  also  called 
Encvtpium.  Such  are  tii>i 
mentioned  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  He  sent  one  to 
ThcodiHiida  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  cross;  it 
still  exists  at  Monza,  and  is 
used  by  the  provoi-t  of  that 
ancient  church  when  he 
officiates pontitically.  T» o 
amulets, given  to  this  prin- 
cess by  the  same  pont  iff  f..r 
the  use  of  her  children,  are 
preserved  in  the  treasures 
of  Monza.  From  Gregory 
we  also  learn  that  filings  from  St,  Peter's  chains  were 
sometimes  enclosed  in  golden  keys.  Gregory  himself 
had  sent  one  of  these  consecrated  keys  to  Childebert, 
king  of  the  Franks,  to  protect  him  from  all  evibs— 
Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq,  a.  v.    See  Kicuqi  art. 

Encratis,  Saint.    See  Encjratia. 

Endemann,  Samiel,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  18,  1727,  at  Carlsdorf.  He 
studied  at  Marburg  and  Kinteln,  was  in  1760  preacher 
at  Jesberg,  in  Hesse,  and  in  1753  at  Hanau.  In  1766 
he  was  appointed  member  of  consistory,  and  in  1767 
became  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  the  gym- 
nasium in  ihe  latter  place.  In  1782  he  accepted  a  call 
as  professor  of  theology  to  Marburg,  and  died  there 
May  81, 1 789,  leaving,  tnstitutiones  Theologize  ftogjnatirxt 
(Hanover,  1777,2  vols.) :— Institutions  Throbyice  J/o- 


Pectoral  Cross. 
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rati*  (Frankfurt,  1780, 2  vols.) :— Compendium  Theologia  I 
(ibid.  1782)  :  -s  i  •ij'/iin  (Marburg,  1788) :—Compen-  ■ 
ilium  Tkeoltigia  Morula  (Frankfort,  1784).  His  Com- 
pentlium  Tkeobtguz  Dogmati&e  was  ediletl  and  published 
by  A.  J.  Aruoldi  (Hanover,  1790).  See  Doring,  IHe.  ge- 
Chrten  Thnjogen  DetttschLmds,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Uundbuch 
oVrrW  Lit.  i,  305, 313.    (B.  P.) 

Endowment,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  the  prop- 
erty given  by  the  founder  of  a  church  for  its  main- 
tenance, including  the  pay  of  the  clerks.  Justinian 
compelled  those  who  built  churches  to  endow  them ; 
without  competent  provisiou  for  support  no  clerk  was 
ordained  to  any  church ;  whoever  desired  a  parish  church 
on  his  estate  was  to  set  apart  a  landed  endowment  for 
its  clerks  (A.D.  541):  •  bishop  was  not  to  consecrate  a 
church  until  the  endowment  of  it  had  been  regularly 
secured  by  a  deed  or  charter  (A.D.  572) ;  founders  of 
were  to  understand  that  they  had  no  further 
ity  over  property  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Church,  but  that  both  the  Church  and  its  endowment 
were  at  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  to  I*  employed 
according  to  the  canons  (A.D.  G33).  According  to  the 
ninth  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  665,  a  bishop  was  not  to 
confer  on  any  monastic  church  in  his  diocese  more  than 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Church  funds;  and  on  a  non-mo- 
nastic church,  or  church  designed  for  his  own  burial- 
place,  not  more  than  a  one-hundredth  part.  The  royal 
confirmation  was  required  if  one  who  held  a  lief  from 
the  king  endowed  a  church.  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A*tiq.e.v. 

Christian,  I ).!>..  a  Lutheran  minister, 
in  Philadelphia,  I 'a.,  March  12,  1775.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1790;  in  1792  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  same  univer- 
sity; preached  his  first  sermon  at  Zion's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1793;  in  1795  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Congregational  school  of  Zion  and  St.  Michael;  in  1801 
resigned  and  removed  to  Boston,  having  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  place,  and  while  there 
preached  frequently  to  neighboring  congregations.  Un- 
til 1799  he  was  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
minister  or  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia,  but 
at  the  last-mentioned  date  he  received  a  license  from 
the  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ordained  at 
Reading  in  1802.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  Lancaster,  and  died  there  in 
September,  1827.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  IX,  i.  107;  Evangelical  Review,  vi,  22. 

Eiiee,  a  French  prelate  and  theologian,  was  notary 
or  secretary  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  famed  for  his 
honesty  and  merit.  In  A.D.  853  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Paris.  On  June  14,  859,  he  assisted  at  the  Council 
of  Savonnierea,  near  Tool  ;  in  861  at  that  of  Pitrcs-sur- 
Seine,  near  Koucn;  in  862  at  that  of  Soissous;  in  864  at 
the  second  at  Pitres-sur-Seinc;  in  August,  866,  at  that 
of  Soissons,  and  October,  867,  that  of  Troves.  He  was 
iKi  at  the  Council  of  Verberie  on  April  24,  869 ;  in 
August,  the  same  year,  at  that  of  Pitres-sur-Seinc;  and 
finally,  in  May,  870,  at  that  of  Attigny.  After  various 
other  services  to  the  Church  and  State,  Enee  was  made 
alibot  of  St.  Denis  and  grand  chancellor  of  the  palace. 
He  died  Dec.  27,870,  leaving  a  book  against  Photius  and 
the  errors  of  the  Wrecks  (printed  in  vol.  vii  of  the  Spici- 
Ugium  of  D'Achcry  and  in  voL  viii  of  Labbe  and  Cos- 
sorts  Concilia).    Sec  Uoefcr,  Sow.  liiog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Engadine,  Uppish  asd  Lower  Versiox.  Sec 
Komamlsk  Ykrsiox. 

Eu-gannim  ofJudah.  For  this  site  Lieut.  Condcr 
suggest*  (  Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336;  comp.  Qiutr. 
Statement  of  the  44  Pal.  Explor.  Soc."  Jan.  1881.  p.  51) 
the  small  ruin  called  Khurbet  Um-Jina,  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  on  the  south  edge  of  Wady  Surar, 
•bout  three  fourth*  of  a  mile  south-west  of  Ain-Shems 
( Detb-shemeah  ),  and  in  this  identification  Tristram 
concurs  (Bible  Places,  p.  48). 


Engastiimythi  (dr.  iv,  in,  yanritp,  the  belly,  and 
pvjo,-.  an  uttentnee),  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses 
of  Apollo,  from  a  species  of  ventriloquism  which  they 
practiced,  speaking  from  within,  while  not  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  lips  could  be  observed.  The  voice  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  within  the  body  of 
the  Pythoness  (q.  v.). 

En-gedi.    See  Ztz. 

Engel,  Arnold,  a  Duteh  poet  and  theologian, 
was  born  at  Maastricht  in  1620.  He  belonged  to  tbe 
Jesuits,  taught  theology,  and  died  at  Prague  in  1676, 
leaving  several  works  in  Latin  verse,  for  which  see 
Hocfer,  .\our.  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Engel.  Moritz  Erdmann,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Plauen,  July  29,  1767, 
where  he  also  died,  Feb.  10,  1836.  He  wrote,  Crist  tier 
Bibelftir  SchuU  uml  Huus  (13th  ed.  Leipsic.  1846):— 
Die  lleligum  nach  Vtrminfl  uml  Schrijl  (8th  ed.  Plauen, 
1848)  :—LHe.  A  ugsburgische  Confession  als  des  Erange- 
linms  Kern  und  Zeutmiss  (Leipsic.  1830).  See  Zuchold, 
HibL  7W.  i,  320;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 
232,  218,  261,  266,  316,  368.    (R  P.) 

Engelbert  the  Frank.    See  Anoilbert. 

Engelbrechtaen  (or  Engelberts),  Cornelis, 
an  old  Dutch  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1468,  and 
Studied  the  works  of  Hans  van  Eyck.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  noted  pieces:  The  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross;  Abraham  about  to  Sacrifice  Isaac;  Sceites 
from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin.  His  best  work,  however, 
was  an  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ley- 
den, representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocalypse.  He  died  at  Leydeti  in  1533. 
See  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  ris,  s.  v. ;  Hocfer, 
Sour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a,  v. 

Engelcken,  Heinrich  Ascanius,  a  tatheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Rostock,  Aug.  15, 
1675.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  his  native  place 
and  Leipsic,  was  in  1704  professor  at  Rostock,  in  1713 
superintendent  and  pastor  of  St.  George's  at  Parchim, 
and  died  Jan.  13, 1734.  He  published  a  number  of  the- 
ological dissertations.  See  Jocher,  A Ugtmeines  GtUhr- 
ten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.    ( H.  P.) 

Engelcken.  Hermann  Christoph.  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germain  was  born  at  Jennervitz,  in 
Mecklenburg,  June  9.  1679.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1709  pastor  of  St.  John's  at  Ro*tock, 
in  1710  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1716  professor  of  the- 
ology there.  He  died  Jan.  2,  1742,  leaving,  Miraculum 
Itilacerati  a  Simsone  Intrmi  l^eottis: — lie  Deo  Israelis 
Perditore  ud  llos.  xiii,  9 :—  Vindicatio  Psalm,  ciii,  cxlv, 
et  crlix: — lie  Dogmate  Transubstantiationis : — De  Res- 
urrectione  Mgstica: — De.  Gentilinm  Salute  non  Speran- 
da : — De  Expulsione  Principis  Mundi  Joh.  xii,  31 :— De 
die  Christi  Visa  ab  Abrahamo,  Joh.  riii,  b6  :—De  Paulo 
Christi  Cognitionem  Omnibus  atiis  Rebus  A  nteponente :  — 
lie  Jesaia  de  Vita  Christi  Resuscitati  Vaticinantc  cap. 
liii,  8.  See  Jocher.  A  Uoemeines  GeUhrten-Uxikon,  s.  v. ; 
Neubauer,  Sachricht  ron  jetzstUbenden  GottesgeUhrtcn, 
s.  v. ;  Steinschneidcr,  Bibl.  l/andbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Engelen  (Lat.  Angelis),  Wiulem  vajc,  a  Dutch 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc,  Sept.  1, 1583.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  his  native  town,  and  finished 
them  at  Lou  vain,  under  the  direction  of  Rausin,  Folle- 
ga,  and  Maldcru*.  In  1606  he  taught  both  Greek  and 
philosophy  at  the-  College  of  Pore ;  was  received  into 
orders  in  1607:  in  1614  appointed  canon  of  Su  Pierre 
and  professor  of  morals;  in  1616  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  Vigliua,  and  was  made  doctor  of  theology  on 
Oct.  11  of  the  same  yesr;  in  1646  became  president  of 
the  College  of  Pope  Adrian  VI ;  in  1648  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Rurcmond,  but  died  at  Louvain,  Feb. 
3,  1649,  without  having  received  his  bulla  from  Rome. 
He  was  celebrated  in  dogmatical  theology  and  scholas- 
tic*, and  vigorously  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Janseuius. 
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He  left,  Den  Deckmantel  des  <  'atholgckenae  ms,  etc.  (Lou-  ]  Engestrom,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  doctor  of  t  hod- 
vain,  16  0),  which  socially  attacked  Vaet,  Udemans,  ogy,  of  Sweden,  and  bishop  of  Lund,  who  was  horn  in 
van  Swadmen,  and  Kverwyn  -.—Rtlation  des  Troubles  d   1699,  and  died  May  16.  1777,  is  the  author  of  Grummut- 


Louroin,  etc.  (1641 )  i—Protettatio  Theologarum  intrant 
(1642).    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s,  v. 

Engelgrave,  Assuenis.  a  Belgian  monk,  broth- 
er of  the  following,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  He  took  the 
habit  of  a  Dominican  there,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  lie  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  July  21,  1640,  leaving  Condones 
Varia.    See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  GeiUrale,  s,  v. 

Engelgrave,  Hans  Baptist,  a  Belgian  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  10" I.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1619,  assisted  at  the  ninth  general  assembly 
uf  the  society  at  Rome,  became  rector  of  the  College  of 
Bruges,  was  twice  provincial  of  Flanders,  and  finally 
superior  of  the  house  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died,  May 
3, 1658,  leaviug,  MedilatiuntM  in  Omnes  Dominica*  (Ant- 
werp, 1658)  .—/htminicales  et  Festirales  (Cologne,  1659> 
See  Hoefer,  .Voter.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. 

Engelgrave,  Hendrik,  a  Belgian  theologian, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610. 


ica  //ebnea  Biblica  (Lund,  1734).  Sec  Jocher,  AUge- 
meinea  Gelehrten-lsrikon,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  BiUio- 
graphisches  Handbuck,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Enghein,  Fban^ois  i>\  a  Belgian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Brussels  in  1648.  He  took  the  habit  of  a  Domin- 
ican at  Ghent,  and  finished  his  studiesat  Louvain,  where 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  Jan.  21, 1685,  and  1 
successively  philosophy  and  theology.  Having  I 
director  of  the  studies  of  hia  order,  he  assisted  at  the 
chapter-general  which  assembled  at  Rome  in  1694,  and 
after  a  very  long  sojourn  with  pope  Clement  XL  came 
back  in  1703  to  take  up  again  his  functions  at  Lxivain. 
In  1706  he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp,  and  re- 
tired to  Ghent,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
study,  and  died  Nov.  9,  1722,  leaving,  De  Potestat'e  Ec- 
dtsi<istica  (Cologne,  1685) : — Auctoritas  Sedis  Apostoli- 
etc  (ibid.  1689): — Yindicue  Adcersus  .  1  i  if  urn  A  aide  mi- 
cu  m  : — De  /foctrina  S.  Thoma  ad  Gratiam  Ej/icacem 
(Louvain,  1703):— Contra  Constitutionem  s.  lit  Apos- 


He  joined  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1628;  became  succes-  tedicn  Vnigenitus  (Ghent,  1715).    See  Hoefer,  Sour. 

sively  director  and  then  prefect  of  the  lower  classes;  Biog.  Getiirale,  s.  v. 

directed  for  fifteen  years  several  convents;  became  rec-  EnglL  a  word  which  very  frequently  occurs  in  the 

tor  of  the  colleges  of  Oudenarde,  Casacl,  and  Bruges,  Koran,  anil  denotes  the  Gospel  or  New  Test,  as  distin- 

being  surnamed  the  Magazine  of  Sciences,  on  account  puj^i  from  tnc  Taourat,  the  Uw  or  Old  Test.  Mo- 

of  his  extended  knowledge;  and  died  at  Antwerp,  hammetlans  generally  understand  by  Emjil,  as  used  in 

March  8,  1670,  leaving,  Celeste  Pantheon  (Cologne,  tnc  Koran,  an  imaginary  gospel,  which  thev  sav  was 

1647)  :-Lux  Ecangelicti,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1648 ;  inserted  ^  by  (;<H,  from  heaven  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  which 


in  the  Index  at  Rome  on  July  27,  1686,  but  reprinted 
several  times): — CcrUste  Em/njreum  (Cologne,  1008): — 
Meditatien  ojfle  Saete  Bemerkingen  (Antwerp,  1670): — 
Dirum  Ik>mut  Facta,  He.  (Cologne,  1088): — Commenta- 
riti  in  Ecttngelia  Quadragesima-  (ibid.  1725) :—  and  sev- 
eral pieces  of  poetry  in  Latin,  4to.  See  Hoefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  Generate,  a,  v. 

Engelhardt,  Daniel.   Sec  Axr.Ei.ncn.iTou. 

Bngelhardt,  Moritz  von,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  July  8,  1828,  at  Dorpat, 
where  he  also  completed  his  theological  studies.  Be- 
ing advised  by  his  teachers,  Fhilippi,  Th.  Harnack,  and 
K.  F.  Keil,  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  he  went  to 
F.rlangcn,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Hofmann, 
Thomasius,  and  Delitzsch;  then  to  Bonn,  where  Rot  lie 
and  Domer  were  his  teachers,  and  finally  to  Berlin, 
where  Hengstcnberg  lectured.  Thus  prepared,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  taking  the  magister- degree 
by  presenting  his  monograph  on  Valentin  Ernst  Luscker 
nach  seinem  I^eben  und  Wirken  (Dorpat,  1853;  2d  ed. 
1856),  and  commenced  his  lectures  as  a  privat-docent. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Church  history, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy on  presenting  \\\»  De  Tentatume  Ckristi.  In  1864 
he  published  his  Schenkel  und  Strauss,  Zwei  Z*ugen  der 
Wahrheit,  and  in  1878  Das  Christenthum  Jusiins  des 
A/artyrers  (F.rlangcn ;  reviewed  in  SchUrcr's  Theol. 
Literaturzeitung,  1878,  682  sq.).  In  1880  his  Sermons, 
delivered  at  the  university  church,  were  published,  and 
iu  1881  Die  erstrn  Versuche  zur  Aufrichtung  des  wahren 
Christent  hunts  m  riner  Gemrinde  der  lleiligen  (Riga). 
He  diet!  Dec.  5, 1881,  Sec  Lichtcnbcrger,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  lieligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Engelschall,  Caki.  Gottfwko,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  5,  1075.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1098  pastor  at  Embs- 
kirchen,  in  Bavaria,  in  1701  archdeacon  at  Rcichenbach, 
and  iu  1707  court-preacher  at  Dresden.  He  died  March 
23, 1738,  leaving  many  ascetical  writings.  See  Jocher, 
Allgtmcints  Gelehrten-I^exiion,  a.  v.    (B.  I*.) 

Engenhagen,  Heixkicm,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  April  26,  1615.  In 
1643  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  St.  James's,  in  his  na- 
tive place,  became  its  pastor  in  1662,  and  died  Sept.  1, 
1685.  Sec  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gekhrten-Urikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 


nothing  remains  but  what  is  cited  in  the  Koran;  while 
the  gospel  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Christians  they  re- 
gard as  corrupted. 

Engilbert.   See  Anou-iieut. 

England,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786,  and  was  educated 
at  Car  low.  He  was  ordained  priest  Oct.  9,  1808.  and 
appointed  lecturer  at  the  North  Chapel  in  Cork,  and 
chaplain  of  the  prisons.  In  May,  1808,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Relig- 
ion! Repertory.  He  was  made  president  of  the  theolog- 
ical college  of  St.  Mary  iu  1812,  and  in  1817  parish 
priest  at  Brandon:  1820,  was  appointed  bishop  of  the 
new  diocese  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  established 
nn  academy  and  theological  seminary,  and  taught  in 
both  of  them.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1832,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  apostolic  legate  to  Hay  ti.  He  died 
at  Charleston,  April  11,1842.  Bp.  England  founded 
several  religious  and  charitable  institutions  at  Cork, 
and  left  a  number  of  writings,  most  of  which  appeared 
in  the  periodical  press.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  prepared  bv  bishop  Remolds  (Baltimore, 
1849, 5  vols.  8vo). 

Englert,  Johann,  a  I^itheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Schweinfurt,  Dec.  29, 1688.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipsic,  was  in  1713  preacher  at  Oberdorf,  and  in 
1715  sub-deacon  at  his  native  place.  In  1725  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew  at  the 
gymnasium  there,  and  in  1732  he  succeeded  bis  father, 
Johann  Matthiius  (q.  v.),  as  pastor  primariiis  and  in- 
spector of  the  gymnasium,  and  diet!  Feb.  25,  1751.  He 
published,  IHsp.  de  Paschatc  Jesu  Ckrittu  Ultimo 
(Schweinfurt,  1725;  Jena,  1726) :  —  Disp.  de  Singvlari 
Dei  Procidentia  Circa  Scholas  (Schweinfurt,  1734)  :— 
Qua>itiones  in  Tria  Prima  Capita  Geneseos  (ibid.  1744). 
See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeinet  GeUhrlem~Le*ikon,  a.  r. ;  Neu- 
bauer,  Jetitlebende  Theologen,  k  v.    (B.  P.) 

Englert,  Johann  Matthaus,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  14. 1661,  at  Schweinfurt; 
studied  at  Giessen,  Leipsic, and  Wittenberg;  was  in  1687 
called  to  his  native  place  as  teacher  of  the  high-school; 
in  1709,  accepted  the  appointment  as  deacon,  and  died  in 
1732,  pastor  primarius  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  hymns.  See  Wezel.  AnaL 
Ihjmn.  i,  53  sq. ;  Koch,  Geschichttdes  deutschen  Kirchm- 
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liedes,v,  410  sq.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  r.    (a  P.) 

Englert,  Jobann  Wilhelm,  was  born  at  Schwcin- 
furt.  Dec.  10,  17<>0,  where  he  was  also  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Saviour  in  1732.  In  1737  he  was  made  sub- 
deacon  of  St.  John's,  in  1751  deacon  and  professor  of 
theology,  in  1754  archdeacon,  and  in  1704  pastor  pri- 
marius  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium.  He  died  in 
1768,  leaving,  among  other  treatises,  L>i*p.  de  Indulge* 
tin  Judaorum  Paschalis  Temjxire  Modt>que  ((iiessen, 
1731).    See  Jocher,  .4  Ugemtines  GeUhrten-l^xikon,  s.  v. 

(B.P) 

English  Nuns,  a  society  founded  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, bv  Maria  Ward,  and  originally  intended  for  the 
education  of  youth.  The  first  convent  was  established 
at  St.  Oraer;  there  were  soon  others  opened  at  Home, 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  ami  in  Munich.  Doubts  con- 
cerning the  orthodoxy  of  the  opinions  held  by  the 
founder  led  to  their  suppression  by  Urban  VIII  in  1G30. 
Yet  thev  were  not  destroved,  and  were  formally  re- 
established by  Clement  XI  in  1703.  Aside  from  edu- 
cation, they  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick.  The  congregation  recognises  three  degrees:  noble 
ladies,  civilian  maidens,  and  serving  sisters;  yet  they 
make  no  difference  in  their  dress  or  mode  of  life.  The 
superiors  are  always  chosen  from  the  first  degree.  See 

a.  v. 


Engratia  (Encratis,  or  Eugracia),  a  Spanish 
saint,  lived  at  Saragossa  in  304.  She  was  persecuted 
as  a  Christian  under  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imin  Hercules,  and  suffered,  as  reported  by  Prudentius, 
most  fearful  tortures.  Nevertheless  Engratia  "  recov- 
ered with  the  time,"  and  in  spite  of  her  wounds  died  at 
an  advanced  age.  Her  relics  are  preserved  at  Sara- 
gima,  and  she  is  commemorated  April  16.  See  Hoefer, 
iVo*r.  Mag.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Engatfeld,  Pjctkb  Friehrich,  a  German  hymn 
writer,  was  born  June  6,  1793,  at  Heiligenhaus,  near 
Elberfeid,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1848.  His  hymns  are  pub- 
lished in  Zeugnisse  aus  dem  verborgenen  faben  (Essen, 
1840 ;  2d  ed.  1846).  See  Koch,  Geschickte  des  dtuticken 
Kircnenliedts,  vii,  296  aq.    (B.  P.) 

En-haddah.  As  the  modern  representative  of  this 
site  Lieut.  Cornier  suggesta  ( Tent  Work  in  Palest.  ii,336 ; 
comp.  Quitr.  Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan. 
1881,  p.  51)  Ke/r  Adan,  on  the  south  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelou,  three  miles  north-west  of  Jcnin  (Engan- 
%nim),  which  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  45) 
describe  as  "  a  village  of  moderate  size  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills,  built  of  stone,  with  olives  below  and  a  well  on 
the  west.  This  appears  to  be  the  Ke/r  Outheni  of  the 
Talmud,  a  village  on  the  border  between  Samaria  and 
Galilee  (Mishna,  Gittin,  vii,  7)." 

En-hakkore.  Lieut.  Cornier  is  inclined  to  find 
this  spot  in  a  series  of  springs  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  'Agin  Kara  (Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336),  and 
which  are  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  three  and 
one  half  miles  north-west  of  Ain-Shcmis(Beth-shemcsb). 
But  the  identification  is  precarious.    See  Lkiii. 

TInlmla  (or  Emmia  ,  Saint,  a  Prankish  princess, 
lived  in  631.  She  was,  according  to  some  hagiogra- 
phers,  the  sister  or  daughter  of  king  Dagobert  I.  She 
retired  about  631  into  the  mountains  of  Gcvaudan,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tarn,  and  constructed  there  a  double 
monastery  for  both  sexes.  After  having  been  conse- 
crated by  St.  Llare,  bishop  of  Javoux  (now  Monde), 
Enimia  took  the  title  of  an  abbess,  and  died  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  communities.  She  is  commemorated 
Oct.  6.    See  Hoefer,  Sou  v.  Hiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Enjedin,  Georo,  a  Transylvanian  Socinian,  who 
was  born  about  1550,  and  died"  Nov.  28,  1597,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Socinian  congregations  in  Transylvania, 
ia  the  anthor  of,  Erplicatio  I^ocorum  Scripturn  Vet.  et 
Kovi  Test,  ex  quibus  Trinitatis  Dogma  Stabiliri  Solet : 


—  Erplicatio  Locorum  Catechesis  Raccoriensi*.  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-lAxikon,  s.  v.   (B.  P.) 

Enna  (Lat.  Endeus)  is  the  name  of  several  Irish 
saints,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  the  son  of  Conall 
Derg,  chief  of  the  Oriels,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  and  became  a  famous  warrior.  Being  suddenly 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  renounced  the  throne,  and 
after  studying  in  the  monastery  of  Manscnus,  in  Brit- 
ain, thence  went  to  Rome,  and,  returning  to  his  native 
lend,  became  abbot  of  Aran,  in  Killcany  bay,  where  he 
probabl  v  died,  cir.  A.D.  542.  He  is  commemorated  March 
21.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Buy,  a.  v. 

Ennathas,  Saittt,  a  virgin,  martyred  in  Palestine 
under  Diocletian,  by  being  scourged  through  the  streets 
of  Colore*,  and  then  burned.  She  ia  commemorated 
Nov.  13. 

Ennemond.  Saint.   Sec  Annemondi's. 
Enoch,  the  translated  patriarch,  is  commemorated 
in  some  calendars  of  saints  on  Jan.  22  or  July  19. 

Ena  (or  Enzo),  Giuseppe,  called  the  Younger, 
was  a  court  painter  to  Kidolfo  II,  and  flourished  about 
1660.  In  his  celebrated  Tomb  of  Christ,  at  Ognissanti, 
he  styled  himself  Jos.  I/einsius.  He  gained  such  an 
immense  reputation  in  his  time  for  his  pictures,  that 
pope  Urban  VIII  made  him  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  He  painted  several  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches  of  Venice.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Ens,  Jan,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Holland,  was 
born  at  Quadyck  in  West  Frisia,  May  9,  1682.  He 
studied  at  Leyden,  was  la  1720  professor  of  theology  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died,  Jan.  6,  1723,  leaving,  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra: — A anmerkinger  over  lesaias  xi  en  xii: — 
Oratio  Inauguralis  de  Persecutione  JulianL  See  Jocher, 
Allirmrines  Gelehrten-fsxikon,  a.  v.;  Wiuer,  Handbuch 
der  thetd.  Lit.  i,  832.    (B.  P.) 

En  talma  {tvraXfia)  ia  the  Greek  name  of  the  doc- 
ument by  which  a  bishop  confers  on  a  monk  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  confessions. 

Enthronistic  Letter*  were  letters  anciently  ad- 
dressed by  newly  installed  bishops  to  foreign  bishops, 
announcing  their  promotion  to  the  e(>iscopal  office,  and 
giving  an  account  of  their  faith  and  orthodoxy.  They 
received  in  return  letters  of  peace  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. A  failure  to  send  such  messages  was  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  a  withdrawal  from  communion  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

ENTHRONISTIC  Skkmon  is  the  sermon  preached 
by  a  bishop  on  the  occasion  of  his  enlhronization  (q.  v.> 

Enthrouization.  (1)  The  solemn  placing  of  a 
bishop  on  his  throne.    See  Bishop. 

(2)  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  the  placing 
or  "enthroning"  of  relics  of  the  saints  in  the  altar 
of  a  church,  on  consecration.  See  Consecration  of 
Churches. 

(3)  The  installation  of  a  presbyter  is  sometimes  des- 
ignated by  the  same  word. 

Enthusiasts?.  Those  who  pretended  to  prophesy 
by  the  motion  of  an  indwelling  demon,  which  they 
thought  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit.    See  EueHtTES. 

Entrance.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Eastern  Liturgies  are  the  Lesser  and  the 
Greater  Entrance— that  of  the  word  and  that  of  the"  sac- 
rament. 

I.  The  Lesser  Entrance  is  the  bearing  in  of  the  book 
of  the  gospels  in  solemn  procession. 

"Then  the  priest  nnd  the  deacon,  standing  before  the 
holy  table,  make  three  genuflections.  Then  the  priest, 
taking  the  holy  book  or  the  Gospels,  irlve*  It  to  the  dea- 
con ;  and  an,  going  out  bv  the  north  side,  wiih  lights  go- 
ing before  them,  they  mnke  the  leaeer  entrance." 


That  is,  the  deacon  and  priest  pass  from  the  sanctuary 
into  the  chapel  of  the  prothesis,  which  is  to  the  north 
of  it,  and  so  out  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where,  by 
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a  devioua  path,  they  return  to  the  holy  doors,  which 
are  open;  the  volume,  often  decorated  with  great  mag- 
nificence, is  laid  on  the  holy  table,  whence  it  is  again 
taken  to  the  ambo,  when  the  gospel  is  to  be  read. 

This  "  Entrance"  corresjionds  to  the  carrying  of  the 
gospel  bv  the  deacon  to  the  ambo  or  rood-loft  in  the 
Western  Church,  once  a  rite  of  great  importance;  for 
the  book  was  preceded  not  only  by  tapcni,but  by  a  cru- 
cifix. 

II.  The  Greater  Entrance.  This  ceremony  has,  like 
others,  been  developed  from  very  small  beginnings  into 
great  prominence  and  magniticence. 

The  liturgv  of  St.  James  simply  alludes,  in  passing, 
to  the  bringing  in  of  the  elements.  St.  Mark's  liturgy 
is  even  more  vague. 

In  the  Armenian  rite  the  celebrant  lies  prostrate  be- 
fore the  ahar  while  the  Great  Entrance  is  made;  in  this 
rite  (anomalously)  the  elements  arc  spoken  of  as  the 
|»dj  and  blood  of  Christ  before  consecration. 

In  the  much  more  dcvelojied  rite  of  Constantinople, 
after  the  chanting  of  the  Cherubic  hymn,  the  ceremony 
proceeds  as  follows : 

During  the  previous  part  of  the  euchnrlstlc  office,  the 
elements  have  remained  on  the  tnhle  in  the  chapel  of  the 
prothvsis.  At  the  proper  point,  the  deacon  reuses  the 
uliar  nud  the  sauctuary,  nnd  then  goes  before  (he  priest 
into  the  prothesis.  The  priest  then  lifts  the  "ner,"  or 
covering,  from  I  he  chalice  and  paten,  nnd  lays  it  on  tho 
deacon's  shoulder,  nnd  then  places  upon  it  the  pnten, 
covered  with  the  asterisk  and  veil.  The  deacou  taken 
hold  of  these  with  his  left  hand,  hearing  the  censer  in 
his  right;  the  priest  takes  the  chalice  and  follows  the 
deacou,  and  so,  preceded  hy  tapers,  they  move  rouud  to 
the  holy  doors,  as  in  the  lesser  enhance  In  great 
churches,  where  there  nre  dignified  clergv  and  many  nt- 
tendnuts.  this  procession  I*  one  of  great  magniflreticc. 
Where  there  is  hut  n  single  priest  and  no  deacon,  he  bears 
the  paten  on  hi*  shoulder,  supporting  it  by  his  left  baud, 
and  the  chalice  in  his  right  hand  before  his  breast. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Hasil,  the  Great  Entrance  is  made 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  liturgy;  the  directions  for 
it  are  very  curious  ami  minute. 

"The  priest  goes  to  the  Tnknddemet  (Prothe*i»)  from 
which  he  shall  take  the  lamb  (i.  ft  loaf),  looking  attentive- 
ly that  there  be  no  flaw  in  it. .  .  .  When  he  hnth  nil  that  he 
ncedsj  the  lamb,  the  wine,  nnd  the  inceuse, ...  he  takes  the 
lamb  in  his  baud  and  wipes  It  litrhtly,  as  Christ  the  Lord 
was  first  washed  with  water  before  lie  was  presented  to 
Simeon  the  priest:  then  he  shall  hear  it  rottud  to  the  altar 
in  his  hands,  as  Simeon  bare  him  round  the  temple.  At  last 
the  priest  shall  lay  it  down  on  the  altar  and  -hall  place  it 
on  tne  pntcn,  which  signifies  the  crndle:  nnd  shall  cover 
it  with  a  lineu  cloth,  as  the  Virgin  did  nt  his  Nntivity." 

A  deacon  seems  to  have  borne  the  cruet.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.    See  I  ntroit. 

Entry  l.vro  Jerisai.km.  This  event  in  our  Lord's 
life  is  very  frequently  represented  in  the  earlier  art  of 


Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.   (From  the 
of  Juuius  Biusns.) 


the  Christian  Church,  occurring  on  some  of  the  first 
sarcophagi,  though  not,  it  seems,  in  fresco  or  mosaic 
in  the  catacombs  or  elsewhere,  except  in  an  an- 
cient mosaic  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  from  the  basilica 
at  Bethlehem.  The  earliest  MS.  representation  of  it 
is  proliably  that  in  the  Habula  or  Ijiureutian  Evan- 
gel iary.  The  treatment  is  almost  always  the  same: 
the  Lord  is  mounted  on  the  ass.  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  her  foal,  and  the  multitude  with  their  palm- 
branches  follow, or  lay  their  garments  before  him.  His 
right  hand  is  generally  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
The  multitude  frequently  raise  their  hands  in  thanks- 
giving. In  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Test,  in 
existence,  the  Gregorian  Evangeliary  of  St.  Ctttfabert, 
the  L>rd  is  represented  mounted  on  an  ass.  and  bearing 
a  large  whip— evidently  with  reference  to  the  scourge 
!  of  6mall  cords  used  in  the  expulsion  of  buyers  and  sellers 
from  the  temple.  There  is  a  certain  variety  in  the  ex- 
amples taken  fr«»m  the  different  carvings.  Sometime* 
Zaecha'ua  is  representee!  in  the  "fig  or  sycamore  tree*1 
behind  the  I»>rd,  as  if  to  call  attention  to  the  beginning 
of  his  last  journey  at  Jericho.-Smitb,  Did.  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Entychites,  a  sect  of  the  followers  of  Simon,  who, 
according  to  Clemens  Alex.  (Stromata,  vii,  17;  p.  fXHl), 
derived  this  name  from  tluir  promiscuous  (irrvy\atut) 
sexual  intercourse  at  the  night  meeting*.  Others  write 
the  name  Eutychi/et  or  Euchites. 

Envy  was  nlways  reckoned  an  odious  sin,  and  one 
of  the  first  magnitude;  but  there  are  no  distinct  penal- 
ties at r ...  h, to  it,  inasmuch  as,  before  it  could  bring  a 
man  under  public  discipline,  it  required  to  be  displayed 
in  some  outward  and  vicious  action,  which  received  its 
appropriate  punishment. 

Eon  u  a  (or  jEonius),  a  Erench  saint,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  became  bishop  of  Aries,  A.I>.  492.  He  as- 
sisted. Sept.  2,  4l>9,  at  the  conference  between  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  of  Burgundy  and  the  Arian  prelates  at  Ly- 
ons, in  the  presence  of  Goudeband.  king  of  Burgundy, 
who  favored  Arianism.  About  the  same  time  Eon  us 
was  involved  in  the  dispute  with  Avitus  of  Yienne,  con- 
cerning the  primatial  right  of  their  respective  churches, 
which  was  brought  before  po|ie  Symmachus,  and  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  see  of  Aries.  Eouus  was  allied 
with  Huricius  of  Limoges,  and  with  Eomerus.  abbot  of 
Aries,  and  has  left  us  his  corres|iondcnce  with  those, 
saints,  fie  died  Aug.  16,  502,  and  is  commemorated  on 
Aug.  30.  See  Hoefer,  A'«i/r.  Hity.  Ge  ne  rale,  s.  v. ;  Smit  b. 
/tirt.  of  Christ.  Jiimj.  s.  v.  # 

Epact.  In  determining  the  ppact  we  either  find 
the  numl>er  of  days  required  to  make  up  the  lunar  to 
the  solar  year,  ami  so  the  numeral  of  the  moon's  age  on 
Jan.  1,  or.  with  Scaliger,  we  may  use  March  1.  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  ambiguity  of  leap-year.  The  old  Latin 
cycles  of  eighty-four  years  indicated  Easter  by  means 
of  the  enacts  of  Jan.  1,  and  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Jan.  I  fell. 

The  method  of  determining  the  months  (lunar)  wag 
as  follows:  Eor  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that  month 
was  taken  whose  age  was  expressed  by  the  e|»act.  The 
day  of  December  on  which  it  commenced  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  enact  (when  more  than  one)  from  thirty- 
three.  The  first  month  was  always  counted  full,  then 
hollow  nnd  full  succeeded  by  turns,  so  that  the  last 
month  in  the  year,  in  a  common  lunar  year,  was  hol- 
low, in  an  intercalary  year  full.  Emm  the  last  begins 
the  new  moon  of  the  following  year. 

The  Easter  new  moon  being  found,  Easter-day  was, 
according  to  the  Latin  rules,  that  Sunday  which  fell 
on  or  next  after  the  loth  of  the  moon,  not  therefore 
later  than  the  22d  of  the  moon.  The  choice  of  the 
month  was  determined  thus:  New  moon  must  not  be 
earlier  than  March  5,  and  full  moon  not  later  than  March 
21;  the  first  of  these  rules  sometimes  having  to 
way  to  save  the  violation  of  the  latter. 
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Ti  ••  following  rule  is  given  for  the  cpaot  of  Jan.  1, 
viz.,  muliiply  the  golden  number  by  eleven,  and  divide 
the  product  by  thirty,  the  remainder  is  the  epact.  Ilul 
this  nde  will  not  give  the  enacts  mentioned  above, 
which  were  constructed  as  we  have  just  described — 
with  a  naltii".  lutue,  or  addition  of  twelve  after  the  19th 
year  of  the  cycle,  etc.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  Antiq. 
u  v. 

Ephes-damnurn.  The  ruined  site,  Ihimun,  pro- 
posed by  Van  de  Velde  for  this  place  does  not  appear 
on  the  Ordnance  Map :  and  I  JcuU  Conder  suggests  as 
an  identification  (Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336),  a  place 
in  the  same  general  vicinity  called  Beit-Fased,  lying 
one  and  three  quarter  miles  south  of  lieit-Nettlf. 

Epiiesus.  Skvkn  Slkkfickb  of.  See  Skvkn  Sijckp- 

Epb&ri  (dr.  i+ofKH,  inspedors),  a  name  sometimes 
applied  by  ancient  Christian  writers  to  bishops. 

Ephraim  bkn-Simson,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  in  France, 
is  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Ex- 
cerpts  are  made  from  it  by  Azulai  in  his  OTOnp  bn:, 
and  in  "list  rmr.  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  223;  De' 
Rossi,  Dizvmario  Storicv,  p.  94  ((term,  transl.).   (B.  P.) 

Ephrem  («>r  Ephraim :.  patriarch  ok  Antioch,  a 
Greek  theologian,  was  born  in  the  second  part  of  the 
5th  century.  If  the  epithet  of  Amidian  (6  'ApiOoc), 
which  Theophanes  gives  him,  indicates  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  was  horn  at  Amida,  in  Armenia,  near  the  source 
of  the  Tigris.  He  first  had  civil  employments,  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  Justin  I  obtained  the  high  dignity  of 
■  count  of  the  Orient.  In  the  years  525  and  526  An- 
tioch  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and 
by  tires,  which  were  the  consequences  of  them.  The 
inhabitants,  who  were  touched  by  the  compassion  which 
F.phrem  showed  for  their  disasters,  and  by  the  help 
which  he  extended  to  them,  appointed  him  successor  to 
the  patriarch  Eiiphrasiits,  who  was  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  All  the  writers  on  Church  history 
praise  his  conduct  as  a  patriarch,  his  charity  towards 
the  poor,  the  zeal  and  vigor  with  which  he  opposed 
heretics.  Not  satisfied  with  condemning,  in  a  synod  at 
Antioch,  those  who  tried  to  revive  the  errors  of  Origen, 
he  also  wmte  divers  treatises  against  the  Xestoriaus, 
the  Eiiiychiuu*.the  Severiaiis,  the  Acephali,and  in  favor 
<>f  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  forced  by  the  cm|>eror  Justinian  to  subscribe 
M  the  condemnation  of  three  of  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  which  he  had  there  so  warmly  defend- 
ed. Kphrem  died  A.D.  545.  Mis  works  are  known  to 
us  only  by  their  analysis,  which  Photius  has  given  in 
his  Bibiiatheca ;  they  made  together  three  volumes, 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  defense  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  and  particularly  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  first  volume  contained  a 
letter  to  Zenobius,  advocate  of  Kmessa,  and  member  of 
the  sect  of  the  Acephali ;  letters  to  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian; to  Anthitnus,  bishop  of  Trapeztis ;  to  Dometianus 
,  metropolitan  of  Tarsus;  to  Brazes  the  Per- 
and  to  others.  The  acts  of  a  synod  (itvvoli\rt 
rpnlt\,)  were  kept  by  Ephrem,  on  the  subject  of  certain 
helenidox  books,  panegyrics,  and  other  discourses.  The 
second  volume  contained  a  treatise  in  four  books,  in  dc- 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Chal- 
against  the  Ncslorians,  the  Eutychiaus,  and  re- 
on  the  theological  subjects  to  the  advocate 
Anatolius.  Sec  Hoefcr,  Xonr.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v.; 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Bitty,  a.  v. 

Ephrem,  patriarch  op  Ak.mk.ma,  was  born  at  Sis 
in  1734.  The  objects  of  his  study  were  poetry,  elo- 
quence, theology,  history,  and  chronology.  The  pope 
appointed  him  bishop  in  p  ntibus,  on  account  of  his 
talent  and  of  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
the  united  Armenians.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Gabriel,  io  1771,  he  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see 


'  of  Sis,  and  died  in  1784.  leaving,  Explanation  of  the 
Psalms  of  Darid:  —  ColUdion  of  Sacred  and  Profane 

,  Poetry:— A  Poem  on  Genesis ';  —  Rules  of  Armenian  IVr- 
sijieatim: — CoUrdion  of  Letters,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse : — Chronological  History  of  the  Armenian  Patri- 

j  archs  of  Cilicia.    Sec  Ilocfer,  AW.  Biog.  (Male, 

,  s.  v. 

Ephrem,  Saint,  bishop  of  Mti.asa,  in  Caria,  lived 
anterior  to  the  5th  century,  and  is  commemorated  Jan. 
24  at  Lcuca,  near  Mylasa,  where  he  had  been  interred. 
See  lloefer,  Xour.  B'ioy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

EpictetUS,  a  Roman  Stoic  philosopher,  was  Imm 
at  llierapolis,  l'hrygia,  in  the  1st  century,  and  while 
young  was  a  slave  of  Epapbroditus.  When  he  became 
a  freedom n  is  not  known.  Hp  was  involved  in  the 
proscription  by  which  Domitian  banished  all  philoso- 
phers  from  Home,  and  retired  to  Nicopolio,  in  Epirns, 
where  he  o|iened  a  school  of  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
held  those  conversations  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Manual  ami  philosophical  lectures,  compiled  from 
his  discourses  by  his  pupil  Arrian.  His  teachings  are 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  44  l$ear  anil  forbear."  Rec- 
ognizing only  will  and  reason,  his  highest  conception 
of  life  was  to  be  passionless  under  whatever  circum- 
stances. "  Man,"  he  said,  "is  but  a  pilot ;  observe  the 
star,  hold  the  rudder,  and  be  not  distracted  on  thy  way." 
He  is  supposed  to  have  committed  nothing  to  writing. 

Epigonatium  i  i  -oowior  I,  a  portion  of  the 
sacerdotal  habit,  used  in  both  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  consisting  of  an  appendage  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  small  maniple,  on  the  right  side  hanging  from 
the  girdle.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  woru  only  by 
the  pope.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  borne  by  all  bish- 
ops, and  consists  of  brocade,  velvet,  or  some  stiff  material, 
a  foot  in  dimensions,  with  a  cross  wrought  u|*>n  it,  and 
tassels  hanging  from  the  three  lower  comers.  It  is  not 
used  In  the  English  Church.    See  Yk.stmk.nts. 

EpigOnuB.  a  heresiarch,  was  a  disciple  of  Xoctus, 
and  came  to  Rome  about  A.D.  200,  and  there  propagated 
his  masters  opinions.    Sec  NoKtians. 

Epilenaea,  sacred  games  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient (ireeks  in  the  time  of  vintage,  before  the  invention 
of  the  wine-press.  They  contended  with  one  another 
in  treading  the  grapes,  who  should  soonest  press  out  the 
must,  in  the  meantime  singing  the  praises  of  Dionysus, 
and  begging  that  the  nut  might  be  sweet  and  good. 

Epimanioia,  the  maniples  or  hand-pieces  of  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  are  provided  with 
rpinutnicUi  for  both  arms,  while  the  maniple  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Komish  priesthood  is  worn  on  the  left  hand  alone. 

Epinicion,  a  triumphal  hymn  used  in  the  commun- 
ion service  of  the  carlv  Church.  It  consisted  of  the 
words,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts!"  It  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Trisayion  (q.  v.). 

Epiphaniaxts,  a  branch  of  the  CAitrootAriAXs 
(q.  v.). 

Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Akmf.nia,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century.  After  having  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  patriarchal 
school,  he  retired  into  a  desert  near  Tevin,  whence  he 
was  taken  to  discharge  the  functions  of  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Sourp  Garabed  (St.  John  the  Baptist),  in 
the  province  of  Damn,  to  which  dignity  was  joined  the 
title  of  bishop  of  the  Alamigonians,  borne  by  Epi|tha- 
nias  for  twenty  years.  In  A.D.  629  he  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Garin  (Erzerdm),  and  wrote,  The  Bittorg  of 
the  Monastery  of  Sourp  Garabed:— The  History  of  the 
Council  at  Kphesus :  —  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  of 
l)avid  and  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  .-—Sermons.  See 
Reefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Epiphanius,  fourteenth  bishop  and  fifth  patriarch 
of  Constant! NOFUE,  A.D.  520-535,  seems  to  have  been 
a  quiet  and  prudent  person,  well  fitted  for  that  violent 
age,  when  the  great  popular  sedition  occurred  in  that 
city  (A.D.  631),  and  when  the  emperors  prescribed  the 
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policy  of  the  Church.  His  letters  to  pope  Horroisdas 
■re  extant,  also  the  sentence  of  the  court  which  he  held 
against  Sevcrusand  Peter  (Migne,  Patrol. GrtreAxxxvi, 
783  sq.).    See  Smith,  lHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Epiphanius  ok  Jerihalkm,  a  Greek  hagiogra- 
pher,  lived  probably  in  the  12th  centur}'.  Allatius  (/)e 
Sgmeonum  Script  is,  p.  106)  and  Fabricius  (Codex  Apo- 
graph, n.  2)  have  given  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  by  this  author;  the  entire  work  has  been  pub- 
lished since  in  the  Anecdota  Literaria  of  Amodutius. 
Epiphanius  is  also  the  author  of  a  ll'utory  of  St.  Au- 
di etr,  the  apostle  (Allatius,  JJe  Symeonum  Scriptis,  p. 
90),  and  of  a  Description  of  Jerusalem  (published  by 
Ferdinand  Morelli  in  his  Erpositio  Thematum,  Paris, 
1620,  and  by  Allatius,  Si'mui*™).  A  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  contains  a  treatise  entitled  Epiphami 
Alonachi  et  Presbyteri,  Character  B.  Virginis  et  Itomini 
Nostri,  which  differs  from  the  Life,  of  the  Virgin  cited 
above,  but  seems  to  be  by  the  same  author.  The  same 
is  also  true  of  the  BIS.  entitled  LH*$idio  quatuor 
Evangelistarum  Circa  Rrsu rredionem  Christi,  which  is 
found  in  the  same  library.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Ventral',  a.  V. 

Epiphanius  toe  Yocnokr,  bishop  of  Constantia, 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  rep- 
resented at  the  third  General  Council  of  Constantinople, 
in  A.D.  680,  by  the  bishop  of  Trimithus.  Several  of  his 
discourses  attributed  to  St.  Epiphanius  belong  probably 
to  this  Epiphanius  or  to  a  bishop  of  Constantia,  also  called 
Epiphanius.  This  latter  is  the  author  of  a  letter  of 
congratulation,  which  was  addressed  to  the  patriarch 
John,  who  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  in 
867.    Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Episcopa.  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  wife  of  a  bishop.  The  word  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  second  Council  of  Tours,  where  it  is 
said  that  if  a  bishop  have  not  a  wife  there  shall  no  train 
of  women  follow  him. 

Episcopae,  a  name  given  to  the  deaconesses  (q.  v.) 
of  the  ancient  Christian  Church. 

Episcopate,  the  office  of  a  bishop  (q.  v.). 
EpiBCOpi  Senatus  (bishops  of  the  senate),  a  name 
given  in  the  canon  law  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral 

(q.  v.). 

EpiscopissSB,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
deaconesses  of  the  early  Church. 

Episcdpus  Judreorum  (bishop  of  the  Jews). 
The  Jews  of  England,  under  the  first  Norman  kings, 
had  over  them  an  officer  under  this  title,  licensed  by 
the  crown,  who  judged  and  ruled  them  according  to 
their  own  law. 

Episcopus  Regionarius,  a  bishop  in  the  early 
Church,  whose  labors  were  confined  to  no  particular 
place,  but  who  wandered  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. 

EpisSmon  (iiritn\pov,  i.  e.  distinguished),  a  cabalis- 
tic word  much  used  in  the  (inostic  system  of  Marcus, 
and  hinted  at  by  several  of  the  early  Church  fathers. 
See  Smith,  IHd.'of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

EpisozomSne  (tm<TutZoptvn),  a  name  given  by 
the  Cappadocian  Christians  to  Ascension  day  (q.  v.), 
probably  because  on  that  day  our  salvation  was  per- 
fected. 

Epistemonarch  (Gr.  IvivTapai,  to  hnotc,  dp\ua', 
a  ruler),  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  guard  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  to  exam- 
ine all  matters  relating  to  faith. 

Epistle,  the  first  lesson  in  the  communion  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  generally  taken  from  the  apostolic 
epistles;  though  sometimes  from  the  Acts,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  Old-Test,  writings.  The  form  was 
derived  from  that  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  churches 
where  it  was  usually  denominated  the  "  Apostle."  It 


has  been  in  use  in  the  English  Church  since  the  time 
of  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  a  period  of  twe 
years.    See  Hook,  Church  Did.  s.  v. ;  Staunton, 
IHct.%.x. 

Epistlor,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  mentioned  in  the 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  injunc- 
tions of  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the 
Epistle  in  collegiate  churches.  He  was  required  to  be 
dressed  in  a  cope.    The  office  is  now  obsolete. 

Epistolae  Synodic®,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  enthronistic  letters  (q.  v.),  but  more  generally  used  to 
indicate  the  circular  letters  by  which  a  primate  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  Church  in  ancient  times. 

Epitrachelion  (Gr.  tn,  upon,  and  rpoxnXoc,  the 
neck),  a  vestment  of  the  (ireek  ecclesiastics,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  put  round  the  neck  like  a  scarf,  is  joined 
at  the  centre,  and  has  an  orifice  left  at  its  upper  end 
that  it  may  be  passed  over  the  head.    See  Stoi.k. 

Bponamon,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Chili, 
in  South  America,  to  the  devil,  as  being  strong  and 
powerful. 

Epuldnes,  a  special  order  of  priests  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  198,  to 
preside  at  the  Epulum  Jocis  (q.  v.)  and  similar  feasts, 
and  were  usually  three  in  number,  although  they  were 
at  one  time  seven  and  at  another  ten. 

Epulum  Jovis  (the  feast  of  Jupiter),  a  festival  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  held  in  honor  of  the  father  of  the 
gods.  At  these  the  gods  themselves  were  supposed  to 
be  present;  for  their  statues  were  brought  on  rich  beds, 
with  their pulrinaria  or  pillows, and  placed  at  the  roost 
honorable  part  of  the  table  as  the  principal 
The  care  of  this  apparatus  belonged  to  the 
(q.  v.). 

Equina  (Lat.  equus,  "  a  horse"),  two  festivals 
bra  ted  bv  the  ancient  Romans,  the  one  in  Fehruarv,  the 
other  in  March,  in  honor  of  Mars,  the  god  of  wnr,  at 
which  horse-racing  was  the  principal  amusement. 

Equitins,  bishop  of  Hippo  Diarchy  tus,  notorious 
for  his  turbulence,  against  whom  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  401,  took  steps  towards  a  deposition.  See 
Smith,  hid.  of  Christ.  Jiutg.  s.  v. 

Eraclius.   See  Hkbacui-h. 

Erard  (Eberhard),  a  Bavarian  bishop,  lived  about 
679.  He  was  the  brother  of  St.  Hidulphus,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  and  assisted  him  in  the  administration  of  his 
see.  He  was  consecrated  originally  bishop  of  Ardagh, 
in  Ireland,  but  finally  of  Ratisbon,  yet  without  a  sra- 
tinnary  location.  He  is  often  given  the  title  of  the 
Bletsed,  and  is  commemorated  Jan.  8  (also  Jan.  6,  Feb. 
9,  April  14,  and  Oct.  S\  Sec  Hoefer,  Xour. 
rale,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Erasmus,  Saint  (commonly  called  AVmo,  also  Ermo), 
was  bishop  of  some  see  near  Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  Firmin?,  in  Campania,  and  then  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  The  acts  of  this 
saint,  given  by  the  Bollatidists,  are  entirely  apocryphal. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  body  of  Erasmus  was  preserved 
at  Gaeta,  with  the  exception  of  some  ports  which  were 
given  to  the  monastery  of  Mt.  Ccelius  at  Rome,  and 
some  to  those  of  St.  Orestes.  St.  Erasmus  is  invoked  by 
the  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean  against  tempest  and 
other  danger,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  given  his 
name  to  an  electric  phenomenon  which  often  appears  on 
top  of  the  masts  of  vessels  during  a  storm.  He  is  also 
the  patron  saint  against  the  stomach-ache,  on  (he  tra- 
dition that  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  evisceration.  He 
is  commemorated  June  2  (or  3).  See  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  Legendary  A  rt,  p.  699. 

Erasmus,  Johannes,  a  Dutch  theologian,  lived  in 
1593.  He  was  very  learned,  even  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  his  adversaries.  He  knew  Hebrew  well, 
and  had  corrected  Tremellius  and  Junius'*  version 
of  the  prophets.  Having  been  appointed  rector  at 
Antwerp,  he  confessed  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians) 
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but  William,  prince  of  Orange,  prevented  his  making 
proselytes,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  Holland.  Eras- 
mus first  retired  to  Poland,  and  then  into  Transylvania, 
where  the  Unitarians  made  him  minister  at  Claudiopo- 
lis,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  would  not  teach 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  created  before  all  other  things. 
Erasmus  had  a  great  conference  on  this  subject  with 
Faust  us  Socinus.  lie  went  from  Claudiopolis  to  Cracow, 
and  asked  permission  of  the  Unitarians  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  not  believing  "  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  at 
all  the  Son  of  God  before  his  birth  by  his  mother."  So- 
cinus  was  appointed  to  answer  htm.  The  disputation 
lasted  two  days,  but  ended  in  the  satisfaction  of  neither 
party.    Sec  Hoefer,  Ao«t\  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Erath,  Augi  stix,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Jau.  28,  1648,  near  Augsburg.  In 
1679  he  wm  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Dillin- 
gen,  and  died  Sept.  5, 1719.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
writings,  enumerated  in  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Erato,  in  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, was  one  of  the  nine  muses; 
her  songs  were  so  touching 
and  charming  that  they  moved 
even  the  most  callous  hearts 
to  love ;  hence  also  her  name 
(from  ipoc,  love).  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  com- 
pose elegies  or  plaintive  verse. 
She  is  generally  represented 
with  the  lyre  on  her  arm  and 
a  plectrum  in  her  hand. 

Erbkram,  Hkixkioh 
Wilhklm,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born 
July  8, 1810,  at  Glogan.  For 
his  academical  career  he  pre- 
pared himself  at  the  Wit- 
tenberg Seminary,  and  com- 
menced his  theological  lec- 
tures at  Berlin  in  1888.  In 
1855  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Konigsberg,  and  died  there, 
Jan.  9,  1884.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Ge- 
f •■>'<•■  der  protestatttischen  Sekten  im  Entailer  der 
Reformation  (Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1848).    (B.  P.) 

Ere  1  I. at  llercus)  is  the  name  of  several  Irish  saints, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  bishop  of  Slane,  of  royal  de- 
scent, who  died  A.I).  512,  aged  about  ninety  years,  and 
is  commemorated  on  Nov.  2. 

Erchembert  (»r  Erchempert),  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, was  descended  from  the  dukes  of  Renevento.  The 
castle  of  I*ilau,  where  he  resided  with  his  father,  Adel- 
gair,  was  taken  in  August,  881,  by  Paudonulf,  count  of 
Capua,  and  Erchembert  was  carried  away  a  prisoner, 
but  csca|tcd  and  took  the  habit  of  a  monk  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  elected  abbot  of  a  convent  near 
by;  but  was  driven  from  it  by  Arnulf,  and  returned  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  his  cell.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle, 
or  an  extended  history  of  the  Lombards,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  lost,  although  an  abridged  edition,  from  774 
to  888,  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Paul  Diacre, 
was  published  by  Antonio  Caracioli  (Naples,  1626);  by 
Camillo  Pcregrini,  in  his  llistoria  l*rincipum  Longo- 
bardorum,  etc.  (ibid.  1G43).  There  is  also  attributed  to 
Erchembert,  De  Destruction*,  et  Renovation*  Cassiensis 
Ctenobii: — De  Itmaelitarum  Incursione : — Vidn  I.an- 
dulfi  I,  Episcopi  Capua,  extending  from  851  to  879,  in 
verse  -.—Acta  Translationis  Corporis  St.  Matthai,  A  post. 
See  Hoefer,  A'oi/r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ercnat  (or  Herenat),  an  Irish  saint,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  8  and  Oct.  80,  was  a  virgin  of  Duneane,  A.D. 
460,  who  died,  it  is  said,  of  love  for  St  Benigius,  but  re- 
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vived,  and  spent  her  days  in  preparing  and  embroid- 
ering sacred  vestments. 

Brdaviraph,  an  impostor  who  flourished  in  Persia 
in  the  3d  century,  and  was  considered  the  real  re- 
storer of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi.  He  professed  to 
have  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  his  soul 
made  the  journey  to  paradise,  being  seven  days  on  the 
way. 

ErStras  (iptfiac,  darkness),  in  Greek  mythology,  is 
the  infernal  region,  the  subterranean,  chaotic  night; 
being  represented  as  son  of  Chaos  and  Caligo.  Erebus 
does  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  Tartarus.  His  de- 
scendants are  the  following,  by  Night :  Age,  Death,  Fate, 
Abstinence,  Dreams,  Epiphron,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atro- 
pos,  the  three  Pares?,  Dispute,  Evil,  Malice,  Nemesis, 
Euphrosyne,  Friendship,  Sympathy,  Styx,  and  Sleep. 

Erembert,  Saint,  eleventh  bishop  of  Toulouse,  was 
born  at  Villiolicorte,  near  Poissy.  He  became  a  monk  in 
648  at  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  which  then  was  directed 
by  Wandregisilus.  Being  appointed  by  Clothaire  III  to 
the  see  of  Toulouse,  about  656,  he  governed  it  twelve 
years  with  prudence,  and  then  resigned,  and  dwelt  for 
some  time  at  his  native  home,  but  finally  retired  to  the 
monaster)'  of  Fontenelle,  where  he  died  in  671  or  678. 
He  is  commemorated  Mav  14.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  liiog, 
Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Erendiganus,  Rt-Fi,  a  Swiss  theologian,  lived  in 
the  second  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  Capu- 
chin, and  definitor  and  provincial  of  his  order.  He 
wrote,  Manuductio  Sacerdotis  (Lucerne,  1674) :— Calen- 
<!i i tin m  Spirit uale  (ibid.  1G98):  —  Rerelationes  S.  Bri- 
gitta  (ibid.  1699):  —  Speculum  Animarum  Thoma  dt 
Kempis  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Hoefer,  \ouv.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

ErevantBi,  Mki.kiiiseth  (i.  e.  Melchisedech  of 
Eritan),  an  Armenian  doctor,  was  born  in  1559  at 
Vejan.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  monastic*)]  life, 
and  after  studying  under  the  fmious  doctor  Nerses 
Peghlow  about  fifteen  years,  left  his  monastery,  which 
was  situated  in  the  isle  of  Lim,  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
of  Van,  in  order  to  visit  Armenia.  He  planted  a  great 
number  of  institutions  of  education,  and  returned  to  his 
monastery.  The  patriarch,  Moses  III,  sent  him  out 
again  as  director  of  the  patriarchal  school  of  Echmi- 
adzin. He  died  at  Erivau  in  1631, leaving  several  MSS. 
on  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  philosophical  subjects. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ergas.  Joskph  ben-Immanuel,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who 
flourished  at  Leghorn  in  the  18th  century,  is  the  author 
of  D^JnaS  1 O,  a  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Ca- 
bala, written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  (Amsterdam, 
1736) :— QTtrE  SfCO  6,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
the  True  Cabala  ( ibid. ) :— a  collection  of  decisions, 
ep"P  "nan  rvtSJ  (Leghorn,  1742).  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud.  i,  247;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GeUArten-Uxikon,n.v. 
(B.  P.) 

Erhard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  German  theologian  of 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  who  lived  in  the  first  part 
of  the  18th  century,  wrote,  Gloria  S.  Benedicti  (Augs- 
burg, 1720): — Opus  Rhetoricum: — Die  Bibel  Latrinisch 
und  Deutsch  (ibid.  1726) : — Manuale  Biblicum  (1724):— 
Pidycrutes  Gersensis,  etc.  (1729) Comment  arius  in  L'ni- 
versa  Biblia  (Augsburg,  1735):— De  Jmitatitme  Christ i 
(about  1739) :—  Concordantia  Bibliorum  Wessofontanar 
(Augsburg,  1751).  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Eribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  A.D.  1015,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  intrigues  that  then  divided  Italy. 
He  was  a  noted  warrior,  ami  established  a  military  or- 
der of  the  Humiliati,  which  subsisted  till  1570.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Brio  of  Brandexburo,  twenty-sixth  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  was  son  of  John  I,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  was  elected  in  1278.    He  had  a  stormy  administra- 
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lion,  and  .tied  in  1295.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gini- 
rulr,  s.  v. 

E  i  is  (»pic,  strife),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  per- 
sonification of  /Jiscard,  the  daughter  of  Night.  When 
the  deities  were  merrily  assembled  at  the  wedding  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  Eris  threw  an  apple  among  them, 
bearing  the  inscription  uTo  the  most  beautiful."  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva  claimed  it.  Had  Jupiter  decided 
in  favor  of  one  he  would  have  incurred  the  bitter  en- 
mity of  the  other*,  and  hence  he  refused  to  announce 
his  opinion ;  therefore  Paris  was  authorized  to  decide. 
Power  and  greatness,  wisdom  and  fame,  offered  by  the 
earnest  goddf8.se*,  had  no  iufiueuce  with  him ;  for  Venus 
promised  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  G recce  as  a 
possession.  That  goddess  therefore  received  the  prize 
of  beauty ;  Paris  carried  off  Helena,  the  Trojan  war  was 
the  result,  and  all  the  deities  took  a  part  in  it:  Juno  and 
Minerva  as  enemies  of  the  Trojans ;  Venus,  Apollo,  and 
Mars  on  the  side  of  those  against  whom  war  was  made. 

Erkenwald,  the  fourth  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons, 
whose  episcopal  see  was  London,  was  brother  of  St.  Eth- 
elburga,  and  is  said  to  have  bceu  born  at  SuUingtou,  in 
Liudsey,  of  a  noble  family.  From  13cde  we  learn  that 
he  was  already  noted  for  sanctity  when  raised  to  the 
episcopate  in  676.  He  died  in  690,  and  is  commemo- 
rated April  30  as  the  founder  of  St,  Paul's  (where  his 
remains  were  interred),  and  also  of  one  or  two  monas- 
teries.   See  Smith,  IHd.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Erkiglit,  in  Greenland  mythology,  are*  the  spirits 
of  war,  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  country,  cruel,  ami 
enemies  of  man.  They  are  represented  as  large  men 
with  animal  heads.  Probably  this  superstition  came 
from  an  ancient  tradition,  which  gives  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Greenland  very  warlike  inhabitants,  who  some- 
times pressed  to  all  parts  of  the  island  in  plundering  and 
devastating  cx|>cditions,and  destroyed  all  living  being*. 

Erlkdnig.  in  Norse  mythology,  is  probably  akin  to 
Elfkonig,  the  ruler  of  the  ethereal  beings  which  are 
called  elves  (q.  v.).  He  is  not  dangerous  to  grown  per- 
sons, but  often  abducts  children  of  Christians  before  they 
arc  baptized,  not  from  any  evil  motive,  but  because  he 
takes  a  great  joy  in  them,  and  because  the  elves  gen- 
erally glory  in  coming  into  contact  with  human  beings. 
He  is  represented  as  an  unusually  large,  bearded  man, 
with  a  shining  crown  and  a  wide,  trailing  mantle. 

Br  loe  i  sort  ok,  in  Greenland  mythology,  is  the  rul- 
er of  the  air,  the  evil  principle.  He  is  cruel  and  cun- 
ning; waylaying  those  who  are  oti  the  way  to  heaven, 
and  lives  on  their  vitals,  which  he  tears  from  them. 

Ermelendis  (or  Hermelinda),  Saint,  was  bom 
at  Odcnca,  near  Louvain,  about  550.  She  was  of  a 
rich  family  of  Brabant,  and  was  but  twelve  years  old 
when  she  resolved  to  consecrate  herself  to  God.  Some 
time  later  her  parents  tried  to  induce  her  to  marry,  but 
she  cut  off  her  own  hair  in  their  presence  and  hid  her- 
self in  the  solitudes  of  the  vicinity.  She  only  left  her 
cell,  with  bare  feet,  when  she  assisted  at  the  divine  ser- 
vices. Two  young  men,  brothers,  and  lords  of  the  place, 
having  designs  upon  her  chastity,  Ermelinde  retired  to 
a  more  secluded  place  called  Meldric  (now  Meldaert), 
near  Hugard  (Brabant),  and  subsisted  there  on  fruits 
and  herbs  till  Iter  death,  about  A.I).  505.  Forty-eight 
years  afterwards  her  obscure  tomb  was  discovered,  and 
a  chapel  won  erected  over  it,  which  has  since  perished. 
She  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  29.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Ming.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ei  menai  re  (f/ermennriut),  twenty-sixth  bishop  of 
Autun.  A.U.  678,  piously  buried  the  mutilated  remains 
of  his  predecessor,  St.  Leger. 

Ermenfrid,  abbot  of  Cuisance,  in  French  e-Comte, 
entered  monastic  life,  about  G27,  at  Luxeuil;  and  com- 
ing into  possession,  by  inheritance,  of  the  monastery  at 
Cuisance,  restored  it,  and  died  there  in  old  age.  lie  is 
commemorated  on  Sept.  25.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Miog.  s.  v. 


Ernan  (also  Atemoc),  the  name  of  several  Irish 
saints,  one  of  whom  was  uncle,  and  two  others  nephews, 
of  Su  Columba. 

Ernest  or  Saxout,  forty-first  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, was  elected  to  that  see  Jan.  19, 1476;  but  the  pope 
declined  at  first  to  consecrate  him,  and  he  had  a  long 
contest  with  Adolphus  of  Anhalt  and  the  citizens  of 
Magdeburg  before  he  secured  quiet  possession  of  the 
see.  He  died  Aug.  8, 1513.  Sec  Hoefer,  Aonr.  Biog. 
Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Ernesti,  Giinther  Gottlieb,  an  Evangelical 
preacher  of  Germany,  was  born  June  25,  1759,  at  Co- 
burg.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was  for  some  time  employed 
by  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Hildburg- 
hausen,  and  died  there,  June  28.  1797,  being  court- 
preacher  at  the  time.  Most  of  his  publications  were 
sermons.  See  During,  Die  Gelehrien  Tkeologen  DeutscA- 
lands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Heinricb  Friedrich  Theodor  Lad- 
wig,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Mar 
27,  1814.  at  Brunswick.  He  studied*  at  Gottingen* ; 
was  in  1888  deacon  at  his  native  place,  in  1842  pastor 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  in  1843  superintendent,  in  1850  mem- 
ber of  consistory,  and  in  1858  general  superintendent, 
and  died  at  Wolfenbuttel,  Aug.  17, 1880.  He  published 
Expositions  on  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (1861 ),  which 
is  used  in  many  places  as  the  official  manual  for  relig- 
ious instruction.  He  also  wrote,  Crsprung  der  Swtde 
nuch  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriff  (Gottingen,  1862,2  vols.") : 
— Die  Ethik  del  Apostels  Paulus  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1880). 
His  earliest  work  was  De  Prntiara  Christi  in  A  postal  is 
Instituendis  Sapientia  atque  Prudent  in  (ibid.  1834) .  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  332  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Jakob  Daniel,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Kochlitz,  Dec  3,  1640.  He 
studied  till  the  age  of  fifteen  under  his  father,  Daniel, 
and  then  at  Leipsic  and  Allenburg,  and  became,  in 
1663,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Eybitsch,  rector  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Alteuburg  in  1678,  deacon  in  1683,  arch- 
deacon in  1685,  and  finally  cousislorial  assessor  in  1705. 
He  died  Dec.  15,  1707.  His  principal  works  are.  Pro- 
dromus  A panthismatum  (Alteuburg.  1672): — Seletia 
Historian  Bariurum  Casuum  (ibid.  1680).  See  Hoefer, 
•Vowr.  Biog.  Giiiiiale,  s.  v. 

Ernesti,  Johann  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  13, 1695.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg  and  I^eipsic,  and  died  superintendent  in 
Laugeusalza,  in  1770.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given 
in  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines  tleLhrten-lAxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Johann  Christoph,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  II,  1662.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  and  died  there  doctor  of  theology,  Aug. 
11,  1722,  leaving  Disputationes  de  Mibliis  Polyglot  its : — 
/"  Antiquo  Excommunicandi  Ritu : — De  Diulogis  /Axv 
torum  Veteris  Eeelesia : — De  Absoluto  Reprobationis 
Decreto.  See  Jiicher,  AUgemiines  Gelehrten- Lexilon, 
s.  r. ;  FUrst,  MiU.  Jud.  i,  247.    (B.  P.) 

Ernesti,  Johann  Heinrich  Martin,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1755,  at 
Mittwitz,  near  Cronach,  and  died  at  Coburg,  May  10, 
1836.  He  wrote,  Irene.  (Sulzbach,  1828)  .—  ['ebrr  Cen- 
|  sur-  und  Biicherrerbote,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1829):  —  Der 
Kirchen-Staat  (Nuremberg,  1830).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  i,  838;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  610;  ii, 
321,322.    (B.  P.) 

Eromangan  Version  of  tiik  Scriptures.  This 
language  is  spoken  in  the  island  of  Eromanga,  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides  group.  The  version  of  Luke's  gos- 
pel, which  was  published  in  1864,  was  begun  by  the 
liev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  who  was  cruelly  massacred  by  the 
natives  in  1860.  The  work  was  completed  by  his  broth- 
er, the  Rev.  James  I.  The  latter  has  since  translated 
the  book  of  Genesis,  which  was  printed  at  Sydney  in 
1868,  and  was  followed  by  Matthew's  gospel  in  1869,  at 
London.    In  1878  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  were 
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translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Robertson,  were  published 
at  the  request  of  the  New  Hebrides  mission  at  Sydney, 
are  at  present  the  only  parts  of  the  Scripture 
into  this  language.    (B.  P.) 

B,  grand  priest  to  the  gods  of  Armenia.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Erorant  I!,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  direction  of  the  supreme  national  cultus,  and  also 
placed  in  his  care  the  fortress  of  Pacaran,  the  ecclesi- 
astical capital  of  Armenia.  Seropad  the  Pacratide,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  that  place  after  the  death  of 
Erevan  t,  drowned  Erovaz  in  the  river  Akhourian,  A.D. 
88,  and  took  away  his  treasures  and  his  five 


15G7  and  1569,  and  on  their  refusal  to  accept  the  new 

faith  they  were  deprived  by  the  privy  council.  He 
several  times  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  always 
declined,  and  he  died  March  12, 1569,  having  been  sec- 
ond only  to  Kuox  in  accomplishing  and  securing  the 
work  of  the  Reformation.  He  governed  his  portion  of 
the  Church  with  singular  wisdom  and  authority,  disal- 
lowing all  innovations.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
ateal,  learning,  prudence,  generosity,  and  liberality.  He 
compiled  and  published  part  of  the  Seentul  Book  of 
DitcipluK.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  Scoticatur,  iii,  887. 


slaves.    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v.  on  theology  and  religion,  was  born  Oct.  18. 1788.  After 

Erakine,  Charles,  a  cardinal  of  Scotch  descent,  being  educated  at  the  high-school  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
was  born  at  Rome,  Feb.  13,  1753.    After  entering  the  ^Durham,  he  attended  the  literary  and  law  classes  of  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer  when  still  quite  young,  he  at-YUniversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1810  became  a  nicm- 
tained  a  rare  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy,  and  <  bcr  of  the  Edinburgh  faculty  of  advocates.    On  the 
was  honored  by  Pius  VI,  who  himself  had  been  a  lawyer. 
During  the  French  revolution,  Erskine  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  London  by  that  pontiff,  remained  there  for 
eight  year*,  and  when  he  came  back  to  Italy  under  I  discussion — either  by  conversation,  by  letters,  or  by  lit 
Pius  VII  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  When  afterwards  |  erary  publications— of  the  roost  important  religious  qi 


death  of  bis  elder  brother,  in  1816,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  of  Liulathen,  near  Dundee,  and  retired 
from  the  bar,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 


gov- 
See  Hoefer, 


oe  went  to  ram  nc  was  welcomed  oy  tne 
emmcnt.  Erskine  died  March  19,  1811. 
Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Erakine  (or  Areakine),  Henry,  a  Scotch  divine, 
one  of  the  vouugest  of  the  thirty-three  children  of  Rnlph 
Erskine  ofShielfield,  was  born  at  Dryburgh  in  1624,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  He  took  his  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1645.  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministrv  bv  the  Presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  living  at  Cornhill,  in  Durham,  but  was  soon 
ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country.  Dot  the  persecutions  carried  on 
then  in  Scotland  required  him  to  take  refuge  in  Hol- 
land. In  1687,  when  king  James's  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed, Mr.  Erskine  embraced  it ;  and  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  presbytery  in  1690,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Cbirruide,  in  Berwickshire.  He  died  Aug. 
10,16%.  He  never  published  any  of  hia  works.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a.  v. ;  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i, 
427,  451. 

Erakine  (or  Erakyn),  John,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, of  Dun,  knight,  son  of  John  Erskyne,  of  Dun,  was 
born  about  1508;  studied  first  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  then  on  the  Continent.  Having  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  be  taught  them  to  the  son 
of  Alexander  Straton,  a  neighbor  who  paid  t  he  forfeit 
of  his  life  for  his  opinions,  at  Edinburgh,  in  August, 
1534.    He  led  many  other  persons  to  embrace  the  new 


tions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh.  March  20,  1870.  Hia 
principal  works  are.  Remark*  on  the  Internal  Fridrnce 
for  the  Truth  of  Rerealett  Religion  ( 1820) :— an  Fssay 
on  Faith  (1822) :— and  the  Unconditional  Freemss  of 
the  Gospel  (1828).  These  have  all  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions,  and  have  also  been  translated  into  French. 
He  also  wrote,  The  Brazen  Serpent  (\8&l)i—The  Doc- 
trine of  Flection  (1839) :— a  posthumous  work  entitled 
Spiritual  Order  and  Other  Pajters  (1871),  and  various 
essays.  Two  volumes  of  his  Letters,  edited  by  William 
Hanna,  D.D.,  with  reminiscences  by  dean  Stanley  and 
principal  Shairp,  appeared  in  1877.  See  Encyclop.  Brit. 
9th  cd.  a.  v. 

Erakine,  William,  a  Scotch  nominal  prelate,  was 
minuter  of  Campsey  and  commendator  of  Paisley.  He 
was  a  titular  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1585,  but  was  never 
consecrated.  He  held  the  office  but  two  years.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  262. 

Erthal,  Kranz  Lvdwio  vox,  a  German  prelate,  was 
born  at  Lohr-on-the-Main,  Sept.  16, 1730.  He  studied 
law  at  Wttrzburg,  and  when  thirty-three  years  of  age 
became  a  member  of  the  chapter  there.  The  emperor 
Joseph  II  appointed  him  to  several  high  positions,  and 
in  1779  he  was  made  prince-bishop  of  Bamberg  and 
Wllrzburg.  His  government  was  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  one.  He  died  Feb.  16, 1 795,  leaving,  Zeil  und 
Fflicht  der  Christen  (Wurzburg,  1793)  :—Re<Un  an  das 
Lawlcolk  (Bamberg,  1797).    See  Schraid,  in  Herzog- 


principles,  and  secured  for  them  safety  and  protection,   pint's  Real-F»cyclop.i.\\\  Geschichte  der  Katholikirche 
When  the  English  invaded  Montrose,  in  1548,  Erskine,   Deutschlands  (Munich,  1872) ;  Bcmhard,  Franz  Ludutig 
supported  by  his  townsmen,  repulsed  them  with  a  loss  von  Frthal  (Tubingen,  1852).    (II  P.) 
of  eight  hundred  of  the  invaders.    He  lived  a  retired  I     _  _  .  .  .  ... 

life  till  John  Knox  appeared,  it.  1555,  when  he  joined  I  Ai«AanEBR,D.D.,  a  minister  of  theMeth- 

him  at  Edinburgh,  took  part  with  his  followers  in  their  I  ^  Episcopal  Church  S,H,th,  was  born  in  Lmiisiana, 
public  services,  and  was  coadjutor  with  Knox  till  a  »e-  fiVAl8?  °f  ^s$*$?t*T£?  Hc1j.","°d 
cession  took  place.    He  was  one  of  the  eight  appointed  '  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church  in  1839;  was  beamed  to 


by  parliament,  in  1557,  to  witness  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  On  his  return,  in 
1558,  he  assisted  in  forming  a  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
became  an  exborter,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen- 
Romanists, 


with  whose 


preach  in  1840,  and  in  1842  entered  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. In  1818  he  was  appointed  president  of  Clarks- 
ville  Female  Academy,  in  1854  re-entered  the  regular 
work;  in  1859  was  appointed  president  of  Huntsville 
Female  College,  and  died  Jan.  10,  1860.    Dr.  Erwin 


tions,  in  1550,  the  people  at  Perth  became  so  enraged  ™  -"Jf  »»«>  f^}?  IZ^'^t^c 
that  thev  attacked  the  monasteries,  and  cast  down  the  cnccrful  in  «wni,  externa*  e  in  Knowledge,  ami  energetic 
images,  sparing  only  the  places  of  worship  through  the  ^  ^J^T'Zf  JTo  Conferences  of  the 
influence  of  Erskine  and  Knox.    He  was  nominated  bv  i  M'     Church  Sou(h'  ,8°0'  P-  n2' 


the  lonU  and  barons,  in  July,  1560,  the  first  minister  at 
Montrose  under  the  Reformation,  sat  in  the  first  Gen- 
era! Assembly,  1560,  and  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  Angus  and  Mearns,  in  156L  Of  the  first  fifty-six 
General  Assemblies,  he  attended  forty -four,  and  was 
the  moderator  over  five  of  them,  three  timea  in  succes- 
sion. He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  at  Leith  in 
1571 ;  had  to  summon  principals,  and  three  re  cents  of 


Erythraeua,  Joachim  (1),  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  l»orn  Dec.  13,  1637,  at  Bela,  in  Upper  Hun- 
gary. He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  for  some  time 
archdeacon  in  his  native  country.  When  the  evangel- 
ical preachers  had  to  leave  Hungary,  he  went  to  Pom- 
erania,  and  was  appointed  pastor  at  Stettin,  where  he 
died,  March  21,  1699.  He  wrote,  Dissert,  de  Attrilmtis 
Dei: — Synopsis  Biblica  Stilo  f.igato  Scripta : — Brevi- 


the  university,  and  try  them  for  teaching  popery,  in  avium  Bibiicum.—Apodemica  Sacra  :—Frj»ositio  Con- 
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fessionis  Augustana.    See  Jocher,  A Ugemeinet  Gtlehr- 
ten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Brythraeus,  Joachim  (2),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  Jan.  28,  1663.    With  his  father  lie  went  to  , 
Poraerania,  waa  in  1688  deacon,  and  in  1700  succeeded 
his  father.    He  died  April  28, 1708.    See  Jocher,  AU- 
gemeines  Gelekrttn~Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Erythropcl,  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
ministers  of  Germany : 

1.  David  Rcfkrt,  was  born  March  80, 1653,  at  Hano- 
ver, and  studied  at  Jena.  In  1679  he  was  court-preacher 
at  his  uative  place,  in  1685  member  of  consistory,  in  1698 
superintendent,  in  1706  first  court  -  preacher,  and  died 
Dec.  22,  1782.  He  wrote,  De  Mtmtibut  Pietatis:—De 
Ministris  Eceiesiarum  Augustana  Conftssionis.  See 
Jocher,  A  Uyrmcittes  Gelektien-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

2.  David  Wimikut,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  June  20,  1687.  He  studied  at  different  uni- 
versities, and  after  his  return  commenced  his  ministry 
in  his  native  city  in  1710.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  positions,  and  died  in  February, 
1758.  He  wrote,  De  Fat  is  Culids  Euckaristid  (Helm- 
Slttdt,  1708). 

3.  Gkorgk,  was  bom  at  Hanover  in  1007,  studied  at 
Rinteln  and  Jena,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1669. 

4.  Martin,  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1610.  He  stud- 
ied at  Helmstiidt  and  Marburg,  was  in  1634  pastor  at ' 
Darmstiidr,  in  1648  court-preacher  and  general  super-  '. 
intendeut,  and  died  June  1,  1655.  He  wrote,  Patkolo- 
gica  Ckristi  Propkelica  (Marburg,  1640)  :—Tkesaurus 
Cormubialis,  or  Geisllicker  Ekesckatz  in  Predigten  (ibid. 
1641). 

5.  Rupert,  father  of  Martin,  was  bom  in  1556,  stud- 
ied at  Lcipsic  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1584  con- 
rector  at  Hanover.  In  1585  he  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  ihe  Holy  Cross,  in  1596  of  St.  George's,  and 
died  Oct.  7, 1626.  He  wrote, .  I  nalytis  Lngica  in  Fpistol. 
et  Ecangtl.  Dominie.  Pei icopas :— Post  ilia  Mtthodica  in 
EpuUoLet  Evangelia :  —  Tkeologia  Apostolica  tt  Me- 
tkodica,  or  exposition  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  Jude,  John,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews:— 
Harmonia  Ilistorica  J  V  Erangelistarum  .  —Catena  A  u- 
rea  in  Harmon.  EcangeL  See  Jocher,  A  Ugtmeinrs  Ge- 
lekrttn-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (RP.) 

Esaias  ok  E«vr*r,  who  lived  alwut  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  was  abbot  of  some  monastery  in  that  coun- 
try, and  left  a  large  number  of  MSS.,  nearly  all  in  Greek. 
Assemani  cites  some  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  but  these 
are  probably  translations  from  the  Greek.  Several 
have  been  published,  viz.,  Chapters  on  the  Ascetic  and  i 
Quiet  Life  (Kn^dXata  irtpi  dnKi'itTiwc,  rni  »j<7i>x''ac),  in 
Greek  nnd  tatin,  in  the  Thesaurus  Asceticus  of  Peter 
Possin  (Paris,  1884) :  —  / Vrrr epta  sen  Concilia  Posila 
Ti ronibus  (Augsburg,  1759)  -.—Oratumes,  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  twentv-nine  discourses,  or  rather  apothegms, 
published  by  Franc.  Zini,  with  other  ascetical  writings 
by  St.  Nilua  and  other  theologians  (Venice,  1574): — 
ihtbitationes  in  Visionem  Ezeckielis,  in  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  of  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  has  been  described  by 
Montfaucon,  but  it  has  uot  been  printed.  It  is  doubtful 
if  all  these  works  are  by  the  same  author,  as  there  may  \ 
have  been  several  writers  of  this  name  in  Egypt.  See 
Hoofer,  Sour.  /Hog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Escalante,  Juan  Astomo,  a  reputable  Spanish 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1630,  and 
.studied  under  Francisco  Rizi.  There  arc  a  number  of 
'his  works  in  the  churches  of  Madrid,  which  are  highly 
praised,  among  which  is  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Catharine, 
in  San  Miguel;  and  an  altar-piece  representing  Tke 
Dead  Christ,  with  other  figures,  in  the  Church  of  Es- 
piritu  Santo.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1670.  See  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Eschenbach,  Andrk.ab  Christian,  a  German  di- 
vine and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  March  24, 


1663,  and  was  educated  at  Altdorf,  where,  in  1684,  he  re- 
ceived the  poetic  crown.  He  went  to  Jena  and  taught 
the  classics  with  considerable  reputation.  He  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  on  his  return  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  Church  of  Wehrd,  in  Nurem- 
berg. In  1691  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  school* 
of  Altdorf,  and  in  1695  was  recalled  to  Nuremberg  at 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Man-,  and  professor  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  history,  and  the  Greek  language  in  St. 
Giles's  College,  to  which  office,  in  1705,  was  added  that 
of  pastor  of  St,  Clare,  He  died  Sept.  24,  1722.  Some 
of  his  philological  dissertations  were  printed  in  1700,  in 
the  Syntagma  Secundum  IHsstrtationum  PhUologicartm 
(Rotterdam,  8vo).  His  Epigenes  sire  Comment 'arius  m 
Fragmenta  Orphica,  was  published  at  Nuremberg  (1702, 
4to).  He  translated  into  German,  Allix  on  The  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  on  The  Coming  of  the 
Messiah.  See  Chalmers,  Bit>g.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  U- 
gemeines  Gtlehrten-Lexiimn,  s.  V. 

Eschenburg,  Bernhard,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Lubeck,  Sept.  80,  1832,  is  the 
author  of,  Versuck  etWr  Geschichte  der  offentlichen  Re- 
ligiimsvotirat/e  (Jena,  1785).  See  Winer,  Handimck  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  628 ;  ii,  57.    (B.  P.) 

Eschenburg,  Johann  Joachim,  a  Lutheran 
hymn -writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  Dee.  7,  1743,  st 
Hamburg,  and  died  at  Brunswick,  Feb.  29,  1820.  He 
is  the  author  of  twelve  hymns.  See  Jbrdens,  Ijvico* 
deutscker  Dichter  und  Prosaisten,  vi,  768-798 :  Schroder, 
lexicon  der  Hamburgischen  Schriftsttller,  vol.  ii ;  Koch, 
Geschichte  des devtschen  KirckenJiedes,  vi,  237  sq. ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  290.    (B.  P.) 

Escbenmayer,  Adam  Carl  Accnrr,  a  German 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  July  4,  1768,  at  Neuen- 
burg.  In  1811  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Tubingen,  but  retired  in  1836  from  his  academ- 
ical position  to  Kirchheim,  and  died  there,  Nov.  17, 
1852.  He  wrote,  Die  Pkilosopkie  in  ihrem  I'tberguwjt 
tur  Xichtphilosophie  (Erlangen,  1808)  :  —  System  dtr 
Moralphilosophie  (Stuttgart,  \H\&)  :—Religionsj>hiloso- 
phie  (Tubingen,  1818-24,3  vols.):—  Die  /Dgelsche  R*- 
liilionrphilosophie  rerglichen  mit  dem  christlichen  Piinzip 
(ibid.  1834),  written  against  Hegel:—  Der  Isckarioti- 
mus  unserer  Tage  (ibid.  1835),  written  against  the  Lift 
of  Jtsus,  bv  Strauss : — Charakttristik  des  Vnglavbens, 
'Hulbglaubens  und  VoUgLmbens  (ibid.  1888)  .—Grmdriss 
der  Katurphilosophie  (ibid.  1832) :  —  Grundzige  der 
christlichen  Pkilosopkie  (Basle,  1840): — Oiyanon  des 
Christenthums  (Stuttgart,  1843)  -.—Seeks  Perioden  der 
christlichen  Kirche  (Heilbronn,  1851).  Sec  Licblcn- 
berger,  Encychp.  des  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  s.  v. ;  Winer, 
Handbuck  dtr  tkeol.  Lit.  i,  286, 288, 429,  551, 694 ;  ii,  10; 
Zuchold,  BUd.  Theol.  i,  336.    (B.  P.) 

Eschius.    Sec  Van  Eschk. 

Eechrakites  (ndigklened),  a  Mohammedan  sect 
who  give  themselves  to  contemplation.  Their  medita- 
tions pertain  chiefly  to  God,  whom  they,  unlike  the 
other  Mohammedans,  believe  to  be  a  trinity  of  perwns. 
Wherever  the  Koran  conflicts  with  their  doctrines  they 
consider  it  abrogated.  They  hold  in  utter  contempt 
the  gross  notions  of  Mohammed  concerning  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  paradise,  and  consider  man's  supreme  hap- 
piness to  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  divinity.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Mohammedan 
sects,  resembling  more  nearly  than  any  other,  both  in 
faith  and  practice,  ordinary  Christiana.— Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Escobar,  Bartolomeo  de,  a  Spanish  missionary, 
who  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  pious  labors,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1562.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  liven!  seventeen  years,  and  afterwanls 
spent  three  years  at  Lima,  dying  there  in  1624,  and  leav- 
ing, Condones  in  Quinquagesima  (Lyons,  1617) : — Copci- 
ones  de  Festis  Domini  (Paris,  1624) :— Condones  s-prr 
Omnes  Beatcs  Virginis  Festidlates  (ibid,  eod.)  :—Ser- 
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mones  de  la  Conception  (Oviedo,  1622).  See  Hoefer,  1 
Aour.  Biog.  GeniruU,  a,  v. 

Escobar  (del  Carro),  Juan,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
was  born  at  Puente  de  Cantos  (Andalusia) ;  taught  law 
with  success  at  the  College  or  Santa  Maria  and  at  the 
University  of  Seville;  became  afterwards  inquisitor  at 
Murcia  and  at  Cordova,  and  died  at  Madrid  after  104  J, 
leaving,  De  Puritate  Sancti  Officii  Inquisition*,  etc.  (Ly- 
ons, 1637):  —  De  Ftroque  Foro  (Cordova,  1642):  —  De 
Confessariis,  etc  ( ibid.  eod.  ) :  —  De  Boris  Canonicis 
(ibid,  eod.) :  —  A  ntilogia,  etc.  (ibid.  cod.).  See  Hoefer, 
Xouc.  Biog.  GeneraU,  t.  v. 

Escobar,  M  ai  in  a  de,  a  Spanish  foundress  of  re- 
ligious orders,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  Feb.  8,  1551. 
Although  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  she  refused  mar- 
riage. She  bad  visions  very  frequently,  in  which  St*. 
Gertrude,  Brigitta,  and  Mathilda  appeared  to  her.  In 
1582  a  number  of  women  desired  to  share  her  mode  of 
living,  and  retired  under  her  guidance  to  a  monastery, 
to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  Recollectvm  of  St.  Ilriil- 
pet.  She  died  June  9,  1633.  Her  Life,  begun  by  P. 
Del  Puente,  was  finished  by  P.  Cachupin,  the  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits  of  Castile  (Madrid,  1665).  See  Hoefer, 
A'onr.  Biog.  GinemU,  s.  v. 

Escobar,  Pedro  Suarez  de,  a  Spanish  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Medina ;  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St,  Augustine,  and  went  into  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, preaching  the  Catholic  faith  in  Mexico.  He  be- 
came successively  first  theologian  of  the  cathctlral  of 
that  city,  prefect  of  the  province,  and  bishop  of  (Studs* 
laxara.  He  died  at  Tlaicapan  in  1501,  leaving,  Es- 
cata  del  Paraiso  Celestial :  —  Silca  de  la  Perfection 
Ecangelica :  —  Relax  de  Princi/tes :  —  Sermones  de  lot 
Ecangelios  de  Todo  et  A  Ho  (Madrid,  1601).  See  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Escuara.    Sec  Basque  Spanish. 

Esdaile,  J  am  km,  D.l>.,  a  Scotch  clenrvman,  became 
a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Christie,  of  Durie;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  June,  1803;  presented  by  the  town 
council  to  the  second  charge  at  Montrose  in  June,  and 
ordained  Aug.  14,  1805;  promoted  to  the  East  Church, 
Perth,  Oct.  18,  1810;  resigned  his  charge,  which  fflU 
accepted  June  15, 1844,  after  securing  a  bond  from  the 
magistrates  for  an  annuity  of  £200,  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  ability  and  a  high 
degree  of  acceptance  and  usefulness.  He  died  Jan.  8,  i 
1854,  aged  eighty  years.  He  published,  Christian  The- 
ology (Edinb.  1838): — Apttcraphy,  for  the  Perthshire 
Bible  Society  (1826) :— .4  letter  to  the  Ree.  W.  A .  Thorn- 
son  (Perth,  cod.): — lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism 
(ibid.  1829) :— Citil  and  Religious  Institutions  Necessa- 
rily and  Inseparably  Connected  (ibid.  1833):— The  Vol- 
untary Church  Scheme  without  Foundation  in  Scripture,  | 
Reason,  or  Common-sense  (ibid.  1834): — The  Spirit, 
PrintipUs,  ami  Reasoning  of  the  Voluntaries  Exposed 
(ibid,  eod.),  with  various  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopedia. See  F asti  Ecctes.  Scoticante,  ii,  619 ;  iii,  848. 

Esdras  (Armen.  Ezr  or  Ezras),  catholicos  or  uni- 
versal patriarch  of  Armenia,  was  bom  at  Parhajna- 
guerd  (in  the  province  of  Ararat).  He  was  educated 
from  his  childhood  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  and  after 
having  filled  the  office  of  doorkeeper  to  St,  Gregory  the 
Illuminator,  was  elected  to  succeed  the  patriarch  Chris- 
III,  who  died  A.D.  628.  A  short  time  after  that 
eror  Heraclius,  on  his  return  from  his  expedi-  j 
tion  against  Chosroes  II,  king  of  Persia,  stopped  at 
Garin,  formerly  called  Theodosiopolis  and  now  Erze- 
rum,  and  undertook  to  unite  the  Armenian  Church 
with  the  Greek.  To  this  end  he  tried  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  Armenians  who  had  submitted 
to  his  rule.  He  gave  them  as  governor-general  a  very 
popular  man,  the  prince  Mjej  Cnouni ;  he  treated 
the  patriarch  with  distinction,  and  gave  him  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Goghp.  At  the  order  of  the  emperor, 
Esdras  called  together  a  council  (A.D.  629)  in  the  city 
of  Garin,  where  a  great  number  of  bishops,  doctors  (vcr- 


tabeda),  and  Armenian  priuces,  likewise  several  Greek 
doctors,  came  together.  During  the  conference  of  one 
month,  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was  decreed. 
The  Council  of  Chalccdon  was  recognised  as  the  fourth 
General  Council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  feast  of 
the  nativity  of  Jeaus  Christ  is  to  be  celebrated  separate- 
ly from  that  of  his  baptism.  Most  of  the  Perso-Ar- 
incuiau  bishops  adhered  to  the  decisions  of  the  council. 
Many  of  the  theologians  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  the  anathematized  doctrines  received  Esdras  very 
coldly  when  he  came  back  to  Tevin,  the  seat  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  loudly  disapproved  his  last  acts.  The 
chief  of  this  party,  John  Malragometsi,  was  ill-treated 
by  order  of  the  patriarch  and  sent  into  exile  as  a  here- 
tic, Esdras  died  in  689,  of  sorrow,  it  is  said.  He  has 
been  differently  judged  by  his  compatriots;  the  histo- 
rians John  VI  Catholicos  and  Michael  Aaori  (or  the 
Syrian)  call  him  ignorant,  while  the  Armenians  united- 
ly reverence  him  as  a  saint.  During  his  time  Armenia 
was  ravaged  by  the  Arabs,  who  massacred  thirty  thou- 
sand people  in  the  city  of  Tevin.  Nerses  HI,  bishop 
of  Daik,  succeeded  Esdras.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Eager.  Hans,  a  Dutch  theologian  and  hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  2,  1696.  He  was  preacher  at 
()»t-  and  Wester- Blocker,  at  Naarden,  Middelburg,  and 
finally  at  Amsterdam.  In  1755  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  antiquities  at  Leyden,  where  he  had 
been  teaching  theology  before,  ami  died  there,  May  28 
of  same  year,  leaving,  Mosis  Maimonidis  Constitute  de 
Siglis  (Lcyden,  1727) :  —  Oratio  de  Supremo  EccUtim 
/toctore  (ibid.  1740):  —  De  Regimine  EccUsim  (ibid. 
1741) :— De  Fonlibus  Theologia  (ibid.  1751).  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, Souc.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Eshbili,  Yom-Tob  ben  -  Abraham,  a  famous  Tal- 
mudist  of  the  13th  century,  is  known  for  his  novellas  on 
almost  all  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud.  These  novellas, 
or  C^SJinn,  are  highly  appreciated  by  Talmudic  schol- 
ars, and  are  therefore  often  reprinted.  A  complete  list 
of  them  is  given  by  FUrst,  Bibl.  Ju-i  i,  248-250.  (B.  P.) 

Eahean.  For  this  Biblical  site  Lieut.  Cornier  sug- 
gests (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  313)  the 
present  ruined  village  ei-Simia,  lying  three  and  a  half 
miles  southwest  of  Juttah. 

Eskild,  a  Swedish  prelate,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Lund,  although  his  election  was  forbidden  by  king  Eric 
Errnund.  against  whom  he  took  arms  while  only  bidiop 
of  K<iskildc.  He  finally  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Clairvaux,  in  France,  where  he  died,  Sept.  6, 1 181.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

E skill!  Nicot.At  s,  a  Swedish  theologian,  was  bom 
July  4,  1588.  He  studied  at  different  universities  of 
Germany,  and  was  in  1611  rector  at  Calmar.  The  war 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
his  activity,  but  he  resumed  it  in  1623.  He  died  Feb. 
17,  1650,  leaving,  Disp.  Synmlalis  de  Scriptura  Sacra 
(Colmar.  1 629) :  —  De  Jehorah  Elohim  (ibid.  1682):  — 
De  Persona  et  Officio  Christi  (  ibid.  1688  ):-/>«  Crea- 
tione  et  Procidentia  (ibid.  1635):  —  Disputations  Octo 
SynodaUs  (ibid.).  See  Jucbcr,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Eskuche,  Baltiiasar  Lcmvto,  a  Reformed  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  March  12,  1710; 
studied  at  Marburg;  was  in  1734  preacher  ami  professor 
at  Kinteln.aud  died  March  16,  1755,  leaving,  De  Xau- 
fragio  Paulino  (Bremen,  1730) : — De  Requie  Pauli  in 
Melita  (Magdeburg,  1731)  :—De  Festo  Judteorum  Rutin 
(Marburg  and  Kinteln,1734) :— In  Ortitimem  Paulinam 
in  Areopago  (Rinteln,  1735  -  40)  s  —  De  Festo  (oXoSo- 
piutv  (ibid.  1738) : — Disp.  ad  Oraculum  Jerem.  xxxi,  22 
(ibid.  1739)  :— De  Muliere  Bethaniensi  (ibid.)  :—Erlau- 
terung  der  heiligen  Schrift  uus  morgeiddiulischen  Reise- 
beschreibungen  (ibid.  1745,  2  vols.)  :~ObsereatUmt$  Phi- 
lolog.  Crit.  in  A'or.  Test.  (ibid.  1748-54).  See  Jocher, 
A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Isxikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  134 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  250.    (B.  P.) 
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Esora  (Judith  iv,  4)  is  thought  by  Lieut.  Condor 
(Tent  Work  to  Palest,  ii,  836 ;  com  p.  Qaar.  statement  at 
the  «  Pal.  Explor.  Fmul,"  January,  Ml,  p.  52)  to  be  the 
present  "village  Asirrh,  north  of  Shechem,"  meaning, 
doubtless,  wliat  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as 
Asiret  eU/Iatob,  three  miles  north  of  Nablus,  but  not 
noticed  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Survey. 

Espagne,  Jkan  d',  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  Dauphiny  in  1591;  became  pastor  at 
Orange  in  1620,  but  soon  left  France,  and  was  successively 
minister  in  Holland  and  at  London,  where  he  died,  April 
25,  1659,  leaving  English  translations  of  some  small 
treatises,  especially  Ltt  Erretirs  Populaires  en  I'oiuts 
de  la  iieliyion,  etc.  (La  Have,  1639): — La  Manducation 
da  Curju  de  Christ  (ibid.  1640):— L' Usage  de  tOrauon 
JtominicaU  ( Load.  1646).  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Espence  (Lat.  Espenatus\  Charles  d\  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Chalons-sur- 
Marue,  in  1511,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor bonne 
and  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine employed  him  in  various  important  cases.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  assembly  of  Orleans  in 
1500,  and  at  the  Conference  of  Poissy  in  1661.  He  died 
Oct.  5,  1571,  leaving.  Institution  dun  Prince  Chriticn 
(Lyons  1548)  -.—  Traiti  des  Outrages  Cbmlestins :—l)es 
Cammentaires  sur  let  Epitres  de  Saint-Paul  a  J  i  mot  hit 
et  it  Tile,  full  of  long  discussions  on  hierarchy  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline;  also  several  controversial  treat- 
ises, some  in  French  and  others  in  Latin.  All  these 
were  collected  at  Paris  in  1619.  See  Hoefer,  A'owr. 
Biog.  Ginirakt  s.  v. 

Espinac,  Pikrrk  i»\  a  French  prelate,  born  early 
in  the  16th  century,  was  the  son  of  Pierre  d'Espinac, 
lieutenant  of  the  king  in  Burgundy.  He  became  canon 
count,  then  dean  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  and  finally 
archbishop  there,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Antoiuc 
d'Albon,  in  1574.  The  clergy  chose  him  as  their  orator 
in  the  assembly  of  Blois,  and  he  became  chief  of  the 
deputation  of  the  Catholics  at  the  celebrated  deputation 
of  Suresne.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1599,  leaving,  besides  ad- 
dresses on  the  above  occasions,  Exhortation  au  /'tuple 
de  Lyon  (1583):—  Un  Breriaire:—I)es  Poesirs  Eran- 
caists  (not  printed).   See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Bwg.  GinhaU, 

9.  V. 

Espinay,  Andrd  d',  a  French  prelate,  was  succes- 
sively archbishop  of  Aries  and  of  Bordeaux,  cardinal- 
archbishop  and  count  of  Lyons,  and  aided  Charles  VIII 
in  his  war  in  Brittany.  He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  10, 1500. 
See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Espiuay,  Charles  d',  a  French  bishop,  bom  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Brittany  about  1630,  became  commen- 
datory abbot  of  Tronchet,  of  St.  Giklas  du  Bois,  and  prior 
of  Gahard  and  of  Becherel,  was  appointed  in  1558  bishop 
of  Dot,  but  before  being  consecrated  assisted  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  He  was  active  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles 
of  his  time,  and  died  in  September,  1691.  See  Hoefer, 
A'owr.  Bit>g.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Espinay,  Jacques  d\  a  French  prelate,  was  apoa-  ! 
tolical  prothonotary  of  the  holy  see,  and  succeeded  by 
his  intrigues  in  being  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Main,  Jan. 
9, 1 450.  Nicholas  V  transferred  him,  March  18  following, 
to  the  see  of  Itenncs,  but  the  due  of  Brittany,  Pierre  II,  | 
violently  opposed  these  changes.  In  the  end,  Espinay 
was  deprived  even  of  his  patrimony,  and  although  suf- 
fering from  the  gout  was  confined  in  a  prison,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  9,  1482.  See  Hoefer.  A'owr.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. 

Espinel.  Vickstk,  a  Spanish  writer  and  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  at  Kouda,  in  the  province  of  tiranada,  about 
1551.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and  served  as  a 
soldier  in  Flanders.  His  ecclesiastical  position  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  chaplain  at  Konda,  but  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Madrid.  He  died  altout  1634.  He  is  now 
chiefly  noted  for  his  romance  of  Marcos  de  Olregon,  a 


work  delineating  Spanish  manners.    He  was  also  a 
jKH't  of  some  reputation.  There  is  a  good  English  trans- 
lation of  his  Marcos  de  Olregon,  by  Algernon  Langtou 
|  (Lond.  1816, 1  vols.).    See  Encyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Espiiiosa,  Diego  he,  a  Spanish  prelate  and  states- 
man, was  bom  at  Martiuinos  de  las  Posadas  (old  Cas- 
tile), in  1502.  Ho  studied  civil  and  canouical  law, 
which  he  taught  when  very  young  at  Cuenca;  thru 
became  auditor  at  Seville,  and  director  of  the  royal 
council  of  Navarre.  Philip  II  appointed  him  some- 
time afterwards  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  superintend- 
ent of  the  negotiations  and  affairs  of  Italy,  and  finally 
bishop  of  Siguenza.  In  1568  Espinoaa  "received  the 
cardinal's  hat.  In  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  equal  severity  against  iniq- 
uitous judges  and  heretics.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1572.  See 
Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Esquimaux  Version  ok  thk  Sckipti-rks.  Tlie 
Esquimaux  are  a  people  dispersed  over  the  northern 
coast  of  North  America,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  all  the 
seas,  bays,  gulfs,  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  frem 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  They  are  also  found  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  as  far  south  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude; 
and  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  America,  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  B«-hr- 
ing  Strait  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
latitude.  Moravian  missionaries  were  the  first  who 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  these  in- 
clement regions.  The  first  part  of  the  New  Test,  which 
was  published  in  that  language  was  the  gospel  of  John, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1813,  the  British  and  F<  »reign 
Bible  Society  published  the  other  three  gospels.  Other 
parts  soon  followed,  till  in  1826  the  entire  New  Test, 
was  given  to  that  benighted  people.  Of  the  Old  Test, 
different  parts  were  published  from  time  to  time,  till  iu 
1871  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  for  the  Esquimaux. 
The  language  has  been  treated  in  modem  times  by 
Kleinschmidt,  in  GrammaHk der  gidnlandiscken  Sprarht 
(Berlin,  1871).  See  Ghbejilaxdisi!  Vrrsiox.  (B.  P.) 

Estaing,  Francois,  a  learned  and  charitable  French 
prelate,  was  bom  Jan.  6,  1462.  He  was  bishop  of  Rho- 
des, and  constructed  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  his 
own  expense.  He  died  Nov.  1,  1629.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A'owr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Estaing,  Joachim,  bishop  of  Clermont,  died  in 
1650,  and  had  as  his  successor  in  his  diocese  his  brother 
Louis,  who  was  almoner  lo  Anne  of  Austria.  Sec  Hoe- 
fer, A'owr.  Bing.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Estampes.   See  EVamfks. 

Est e,  IppolitO  d  .  an  Italian  prelate,  son  of  duke 
Ercole  I,  was  born  in  1479.  He  was  appointed  cardinal 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  He 
is  accused  of  having  given  orders  for  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  his  natural  brother,  Giulio  d'Este,  through  jeal- 
ousy. He  was  the  political  counsellor  and  lieutenant 
of  his  brother  Alfonso,  who  had  become  duke  of  Ferrara 
in  1505.  He  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Vene- 
tian fleet,  Dec  22,  1609.  Cardinal  d'Este  had  received 
a  very  careful  education,  and  possessed  extensive  knowl- 
edge, particularly  of  mathematics.  He  died  in  162a 
See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Este,  Juan  Baptists  d',  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  in 
Portugal,  is  the  author  of  Cunsolacxm  Christiana  (Lis- 
bon, 1616)  .—Bialogo  en/re  JHscipulo  e  Mestre  Catechi- 
zante,  in  one  hundred  chapters  (ibid.  1621).  See  Film, 
Bibf.  Jud.  i,  258;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr.  i  and  iii,  810;  Jocher, 
A  lUjemeines  Gelehrten-ljtxikan,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Estella,  Dikgo  n',  a  Spanish  ascetic  writer,  was 
born  at  Estella  in  1524.  After  studying  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Toulouse  and  Salamanca,  he  entered  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Philip  II,  who 
called  him  his  consulting  theologian.  He  died  Aug. 
1,  1578,  leaving  De  la  Vida  del  Ecangelista  San  Juan 
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(Lisbon,  1554)  :—De  la  Vanidad  dtl  Mumdo  (Salaman- 
ca, 1574) :— In  Ecangelium  I.uca  (Alcala  de  llenares, 
1578).    See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Estea.  Daxikl  Gordon,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  officiated  in  St.  Louis,  Mm.,  in  1853, and 
in  the  following  year  became  rector.  In  1857  he  resid- 
ed in  Ameshury,  Mass.;  subsequently  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  Church  in  that  place,  and  continued  to  serve 
that  parish  until  1872.  He  died  Aug.  9, 1878,  aged  fifty- 
three  years.    See  Prof.  Episc  Aknanac,  1874,  p.  138. 

Eathonian  Version.  See  Rkval  Euthoxian 
Yeksion  ;  Russia  (Vkbbioxs  of). 

Eatori  hap-Pakciii  ben-Moses.    See  Parchi  Eb- 

TORI. 

Estouteville,  Gi-illacmk,  a  French  prelate,  waa 
born  before  1403.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
entered  early  the  Benedictine  order,  and  waa  raised  to 
the  highest  dignity,  being  successively  bishop  of  Mau- 
rienne,  Digne,  Beziers,  Ostia,  Velletri,  and  Port-Saintc- 
Rufin,  and  also  archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  had,  among 
other  abbeys,  those  of  St.Oueu  de  Rouen,  of  Jumi6ges, 
of  Moiitebourg,  and  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  together  with 
the  priories  of  St.  Martin-dcs  Champs,  at  Paris,  Grand 
Pre.  and  Beaumont  en  Auge  (Normandy).  In  1437  he 
was  made  cardinal-priest  by  Eugeuius  IV,  with  the  title 
of  Silresire  ft  Martin  des  Mtmts.  He  was  legate  in 
France  under  Nicholas  V,  and  took  part  in  the  election 
of  four  pontiffs.  In  1477  Sixtus  IV  appointed  him  cham- 
berlain of  the  Church  of  Rome.  D'Kstouteville  died 
dean  of  the  sacred  college,  Dec.  22, 1483.  He  bestowed 
his  immense  wealth  on  several  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
institution*.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Estreea,  Cesar  d',  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Feb.  5,  1628.  When  quite  young  he  waa  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Laon.  Louis  XIV  charged  him  sev- 
eral times  wit  1 1  negotiations,  in  which  he  showed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  of  those 
of  the  State.  D'Estrees  obtained  the  cardinal's  hat  in 
1674.  In  1C80  he  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Laon  in  fa- 
vor of  hia  nephew,  and  went  to  Rome  on  public  affaire. 
He  was  eventually  made  abbot  of  St.  Gcrmain-des-Pres, 
and  died  dean  of  the  French  Academy,  Dec  18,  1714. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Eatrees,  Jean  d\  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1666,  and  became  abbot  of  Sr.  Claude.  Louis  XIV  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Portugal  in  1692,  and  finally  to 
Spain  in  1703.  In  January,  1716,  he  was  appointed 
archbUhop  of  Cambray,  and  died  March  3,  1718,  with- 
out being  consecrated.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Iiiog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. 

Etam.  The  rock  thus  designated  in  the  account 
of  Samson's  exploits  (Judg.  xv)  is  regarded  bv  Lieut. 
Conder  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  PaL  Explor.'  Fund," 
Jan.  1875,  p.  12)  as  the  remarkable  chasm  or  cave  near 
the  present  Beit- A  tab,  eight  miles  west  by  north  from 
Bethlehem,  and  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (Hi.  23)  as  a  cavern  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  an  average  height  of 
five  to  eight  feet  and  a  width  of  about  eighteen  feet; 
entered  at  the  east  end  by  a  vertical  shaft  called  "the 
well,"  six  by  five  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
village  is  a  small  one,  standing  on  a  bare  knoll  of  rock 
some  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
ridge,  with  cisterns  to  the  houses,  and  a  few  tracea  of 
antiquity.  The  place  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Samson's  ad- 
ventures, and  the  identification  is  accepted  by  Tristram 
(Bible  Places,  ^.A*). 

Etam  of  Simeon  (1  Chmn.  iv,  32)  will  in  that  case  be 
a  different  place,  for  which  Lieut,  Conder  suggest*  (Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  ii,  336)  the  present  ruin  A  itun,  laid  down 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  eight  miles  south  by  east  from 
Btit-Jibim,  and  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(iii,  278)  aa  M  a  mound  with  foundations ;  a  square  cell 
U  cut  in  the  rock  opposite  the  ruin  on  the  south." 
XH.-Z 


Etam  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi,  6),  as  still  different,  has 
been  confirmed  at  Wady  Urtas  by  the  recovery  of  the 
name  in  Ain-Atdn,  a  spring  on  the  hillside,  south-east 
of  the  pools  of  Solomon  (el-Burak),  one  of  the  four  that 
feed  the  reservoirs  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
iii,  90). 

Etampea-Valencay,  Achille  d',  a  French  preU 
ate  and  general,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1589.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  a  valiant  captain  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Louis  XIII,  who  assigned  him  a  company  of  cavalry  in 
his  regiment.  After  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  where 
he  commanded  as  vice-admiral,  he  became  major-gen- 
eral. Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  peace  he  re- 
turned to  Malta.  Pope  Urban  VIII  charged  him  with 
the  command  of  the  pont  ifical  troops  against  the  duke  of 
Parma,  ami  aa  a  rewanl  gave  him  the  cardinal's  hat. 
The  new  prelate  showed  aa  much  vigor  in  the  council 
as  he  had  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  was  involved 
in  a  contest  between  Mazarin  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1646.  See  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Etampea-Valencay,  Leonor  d\  a  French  prel- 
ate and  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  1585.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  obtained, 
while  quite  young,  the  abbey  of  Bourgueil-cn-Vallce, 
which  he  represented  as  deputy  to  the  Estates-gen- 
eral of  1614.  In  1620  he  succeeded  his  cousin  Philippe 
Hurault  in  the  see  of  Chartres,  and  in  1617  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  Rhcima.  He  signalized 
himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1636  by  main- 
taining the  royal  authority.  He  diet!  at  Parts  in  1651, 
leaving  a  poem  in  Latin,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  (Paris, 
1605) :— a  Ritual,  for  the  diocese  of  Chartres  (ibid.  1627). 
See  Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Etchen  (Echeua,  or  Etlan),  commemorated  Feb. 
II  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  calendars,  was  bishop  of  Clu- 
ain-foda,  in  Mcath,  of  royal  descent,  originally  a  phy- 
|  sician.    He  seems  to  have  been  born  cir.  A.D.  490,  to 
j  have  lived  on  the  borders  of  Ossory,  and  died  A.D.  578. 
;  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

EternaTea,  a  Christian  sect,  supposed  to  have  arisen 
'  about  A.D.  260,  deriving  their  name  from  their  belief  in 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  They  maintained  that  the 
earth  will  continue  in  its  present  state,  even  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
a.  v. 

Eternity  of  the  World.   See  Cosmogoxt. 

Ethelbert.  (1)  Saint,  king  of  the  East- Angles,  be- 
headed in  792  (rather  794)  by  order  of  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  and  venerated  May  20  as  the  patron  of  Here- 
ford. (2)  Saint,  martyred  with  his  brother,  St.  Ethel- 
red,  at  the  court  of  their  cousin  Egbert,  king  of  Kent, 
in  the  7th  century,  and  commemorated  on  Oct.  17.  (8) 
Archbishop  of  York  (called  also  A  dalbert,  and  usually 
Albert),  a  kinsman  and  pupil  of  archbishop  Egbert,  and 
the  teacher  of  Alcuin,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  April 
24,  767,  and  in  773  pope  Adrian  sent  him  the  pallium. 
He  made  an  excellent  archbishop,  continuing  his  fru- 
gal habits,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  In  780  he  appointed  Eanbald  his  coadjutor, 
and  died  at  York,  Nov.  8,  781  or  782.  (4)  Bishop  of 
Withem,  in  Galloway,  consecrated  June  10,  777;  died 
Oct.  16, 797.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bii>g.  a.  v. 

Etbelburga  is  the  name  of  several  early  English 
abbesses,  one  of  whom  is  especially  entitled  saint.  She 
was  sister  to  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London ;  was  by  him 
appointed  first  abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Barking,  Essex,, 
which  he  built  and  endowed.  Here  she  led  a  very 
austere  life,  and  died  in  676.  She  is  commemorated  on 
Oct.  1 1.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ethelgar,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  educated 
at  Glastonbury,  where  he  was  a  favorite  pupil.  In  964 
he  waa  appointed  abbot  of  Newminster  at  Winchester, 
and  on  May  2, 980,  he  waa  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Selaey . 
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For  more  than  eight  year*  Ethelgar  waa  bishop  of  Sel- 
sey.  In  988  he  waa  translated  to  the  aee  of  Canterbury. 
All  hopes  and  expectation*,  seem  to  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  his  death,  Dec  8,  989.  See  Hook,  Lives  of 
the  Abps.  of  Canterbury,  L  428  sq. 

Ethelhard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  does  not 
seem  to  have  figured  in  history  until  bis  consecration 
to  that  see,  July  21,  793.  His  first  public  act  was  to 
assist  in  nominating  representatives  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil which  the  emperor  Charlemagne  had  called  to  as- 
semble at  Frankfort,  one  of  the  moat  important  coun- 
cils ever  held  in  the  West.  His  administration  was  one 
of  success  and  satisfaction  to  his  people.  He  was  espe- 
cially instrumental  in  securing,  in  802,  the  pope's  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  see.  He  died  May 
12,  805.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  bps.  of  Canterbury, 
i,  255  sq.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Ethelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son 
nf  Egelmaer,  the  earl,  and  was  a  Glastonbury  man.  He 
obtained  the  grant  of  additional  privileges  for  the  mon- 
astery from  Canute,  and  is  reported  to  have  written  ite 
history.  He  was  first  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  then  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  to  Canute,  the  king.  Oth- 
er preferment  he  declined  until  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  1020  the  see  waa  vacant, 
and  Ethelnoth  was  nominated  by  the  king  as  primate 
of  England.  Having  settled  his  affairs  in  Canterbury, 
he  made  provision  for  a  temporary  absence,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Rome  in  1022,  where  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Benedict  VIII.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Pavia 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Ethelnoth 
seems  to  have  been  a  church  restorer.  He  repaired 
substantially  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessors  had 
only  patched  over.  He  displayed  both  firmness  and 
discretion  during  his  administration.  He  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1038.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  bps.  of  Canterbury, 
i,478  sq. 

Ethelred,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  in  Wiltshire  before  his  appointment  to  Can- 
terbury in  870.  He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
St,  Augustine.  After  his  appointment  to  the  aee,  he 
went  immediately  to  Rome  for  the  pallium,  as  was 
required  in  those  days.  During  Ethelred's  administra- 
tion it  is  said  that  Cameliac  came  to  Canterbury  to  be 
consecrated  by  him  to  the  see  of  LlandafT.  This  plain- 
ly shows  that  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  English 
Church  already  extended,  at  least,  over  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  Wales.  In  the  episcopate  of  Ethelred,  the 
same  Church  gave  proof  of  its  revived  energy,  by  open- 
ing a  communication  with  the  Christians  of  the  far 
East,  especially  with  those  then  existing  in  India. 
These  things  occurred  towards  the  close  of  Ethelred's 
life.  He  was  cordial  in  his  co-operation  with  the  king, 
and  took  many  steps  towards  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  To  him  also  is  due,  at  least,  the  merit  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  He  died  in 
m.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  bps.  of  Canterbury,  i, 
298  sq. 

Ethelred.   See  Au.ked. 

Ethelreda,  Saint.   See  Amur,  St. 

Ethelwold  (Lat.  AZdilualdus),  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,  cir.  724-740,  waa  originally  a  servant  under  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  lived 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  those  days  of  peril.  He 
is  commemorated  on  Feb.  12.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Ether  is  identified  by  Lieut.  Conder  (Tent  Work  in 
Palest,  ii,  336)  with  a  ruined  site,  el- A  tr,  one  mile  north- 
west of  licit- Jibrin ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  territory  of 
Simeon  extended  so  far  north.  Van  dc  Velde's  TeU 
Athan,  "a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Recrsheba,"  which 
is  adopted  by  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  42),  does  not 
appear  on  the  Ordnance  M ap. 

Ethiopian  Church.   See  Abyssixian  Chcrch. 


Ethiopian  Monk. 


up  the  Nile  into  Ethio- 
pia, and  gainetl  as  strong 
a  hold  there  as  in  Egypt 
or  Syria,  if  not  a  strong- 
er. All  the  monasteries 
in  Ethiopia  professed  to 
obev  the  so-called  "  Rule 
of  Antony,"  but  with  dif- 
ferent observances.  An 
attempt  at  reformation, 
such  as  invariably  recurs 
in  the  life  of  a  monastic 
order,  was  made  in  the 
h  century;  TecU-Hai- 
manot  being  the  second 
founder  or  Benedict  of 
Ethiopian  monasticum. 
He  endeavored  to  consol- 
idate the  system  under  a 
superior- general,  second 
in  ecclesiastical  rank  only 
to  the  patriarch  of  Ethi- 
opia, who  was  to  viait  and 
insfiect  the  monasteries 
personally  or  by  proxy. 


Several  of  thern,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence, like  Congregationaltsta,  Monks 
in  Ethiopia  long  after  the  first  fervor  of  asceticism ; 
the  constitution  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  was 
The  story  of  a  military  order  of  monks,  like  the  knights- 
templar,  originating  in  the  4th  century,  is  purely  fabu- 
lous.   See  Helyot,  Did.  de$  Ordres  Beligieux,  ii,  222  sq. 

Ethnophronee  (from  iSvoc,  a  nation,  and 
to  think),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  heretics  of 
the  7th  century,  who  sought  to  combine  pagan 
and  ceremonies  with  Christianity. 

Etsbega,  a  dignitary  of  the  Abys 
next  in  authority  to  the  Abuna  (q.  v.). 

Etu,  an  object  of  worship  in  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, consisting  of  some  bjrd,  fish,  or  reptile,  in  which 
the  natives  believed  a  spirit  resided.  For  an  account 
of  this  worship  see  Williams,  Missionary  Researches. 

Eucadlres,  priests  of  the 
ities,  also  called  A  badires  (q.  v.). 

Ettcherius,  the  thirty-second  bishop  of  Orleans, 
was  bom  there,  of  noble  parents,  towards  the  close  of  the 
7th  century ;  devoted  himself  early  to  a  monastic  life  at 
Jumieges;  was  elected  to  the  sec  on  the  death  of  his  un- 
cle, in  717 ;  administered  it  with  remarkable  success,  but 
was  banished  to  Cologne,  in  782,  by  Charles  Mattel,  ap- 
parently for  resisting  a  confiscation  of  the  Church  rev- 
enues; and  i lied  at  a  place  near  Liege  in  788  (or  742). 
He  is  commemorated  Feb.  20.  See  Smith,  Dirt,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Euchom£ni  (from  iv\ouai,  to  pray),  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  those  of  the  catechumens  (q.  v.)  who 
remained  to  receive  the  minister's  prayers  and  benedic- 
tions.   See  Gexcflectextes. 

Eudes  »E  Rotgkmoxt,  sixty-eighth  bishop  of  Be- 
sancon,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  succeeded,  Feb.  9,  1269,  GutUaume  de  La  Tour. 
He  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  his  people,  in  1279,  concern- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  see,  which  resulted  in  his  dis- 
comfiture. He  died  June  23,  1301.  See  Uoefer,  ^Vosrr. 
Biog.  Central*,  a.  v. 

Eufronius.    See  Eupiiroxics. 

EugeniuB.  a  Catholic  bishop  op  Carthage,  was 
elected  to  that  see  in  480  or  481.  In  488  he  was  ban- 
ished by  the  Arian  party  to  Tripoli,  where  he  remained 
until  484,  when  he  returned  to  his  diocese.  But  the 
next  king  banished  him  to  Gaol,  where  he  remained 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Vienne,  Sept  6,  505. 
He  left  Erpositio  Fidei  CathoUci  (printed  in  Migne, 
Patrol  Uit.  Iviii).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  r. 
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Eu g e nius.  bishop  of  Toledo,  the  second  of 
that  name,  was  first  a  clerk  of  the  Church  there, 
and  on  being  chosen  bishop,  retired  to  Saragoasa 
in  a  monastery ;  but  being  discovered,  was  brought 
back  to  Toledo,  and  ordained  in  646.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  councils  held  at  Toledo  in  the  years 
653.  655,  and  656,  and  died  in  657.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  particularly  a  treatise 
on  the  Trinity,  two  books  of  miscellanies,  and 
one  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were  published  by 
father  Sirmond  at  Paris  (1619, 8vo;  also  in  1696; 
Venice,  1728,  in  the  BiUiotktca  Max.  Patrum; 
Lyons,  1677,  xii,346).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did. 
a.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Chrut.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Eakteroi  Oikoi  (tvKTtffHov,  an  oratory, 
and  oieoc,  a  hotue),  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  ancient  Christian  churches. 

Eulogium,  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Eulysius,  bishop  of  Apamea,  in  Bitbynia, 
one  of  Chrvaostom's  most  loyal  adherents,  ban- 
ished to  Miipah,beyond  Hosra"h,in  Syria,  A.D.406. 

Eumenides.   See  Firiks, 

Euphcmia,  Saint,  of  Chalccdon,  suffered  martyr- 
dom iu  the  time  of  Galeriua,  cir.  A.D.  307.  Her  anni- 
versary is  Sept.  16. 

Euphemiua  (by  some  Euthymius),  third  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  489-496,  was  a  learned  historian 
and  orthodox  presbyter  of  that  city,  but  became  involved 
in  the  jealousies  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  eccle- 
siastics, and  was  fmallv  deposed  bv  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.  He  died  in  515.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ckri$t. 
Biog.  a.  r. 

Euphrasia  (or  Euphrosyna),  daughter  of  Paph- 
iiutiut  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  5th  century,  fled  from 
home  to  avoid  marriage,  and  was  received  into  a  neigh- 
boring monastery,  where,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Smurugdius,  she  concealed  her  sex  for  thirty -eight 
years.  Her  father  meanwhile  visited  her,  without  rec- 
ognising her,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity.  On 
her  death-bed  she  discovered  herself  to  him,  and  he  be- 
came a  monk.  She  is  commemorated  by  the  Latins, 
Feb.  II,  by  the  Greeks,  Sept.  25. 

Euphrates,  a  heretic  of  the  2d  century,  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Ophites  or  Serpentarians,  one  of 
whose  dogmas  was,  that  the  serpent  by  which  our  first 
parents  were  deceived  was  either  Christ  himself  or  Sophia 
(wisdom)  concealed  under  that  form,  for  which  reason 
they  paid  a  kind  of  divine  honor  to  certain  serpents 
kept  for  that  purpose.  In  most  points  he  adhered  to 
the  Oriental  or  Gnostic  philosophy,  of  two  opposite 
principles,  with  the  aeons  and  other  dreams  of  those 
sects.  Origeit  did  not  consider  the  disciples  of  Euphra- 
tes as  Christians,  but  as  calumniators  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Eupbxonlus  (or  Eufroniua).  (l)  Bishop  of 
Antiocb,  intruded  by  the  Arian  party,  A.D.  332-334. 
(2)  Bishop  of  Colon ia,  in  Armenia;  afterwards  metro- 
politan of  Nicopolis,  A.I).  375.  (3)  Ninth  bishop  of 
Autun,  not  long  before  A.D.  452;  commemorated  Aug. 
3.  (4)  The  eighteenth  bishop  of  Tours,  A.D.  555-572, 
who  resisted  the  violent  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power,  died  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  is  commemorated 


Antique  Stone  Figure  of  Europa. 

king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  her  children  as  wise,  just 
meti,  so  that  they  became  tin  judges  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. She  was  worshipped  on  Crete.  The  myth 
doubtless  represents  the  passage  of  colonists  across  the 
Hellespont  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

Euros,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  east,  or,  rather, 
south-east,  wind,  bringing  to  the  Greeks  close,  damp 


Europa,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  famous  be- 
loved of  Jupiter,  for  whose  sake  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  bull,  and  took  her  on  his  back  to  Crete,  where 
she  gave  birth  by  him  to  Minos,  Hhadamanthus,  and 
'Sarpedon.  According  to  Homer,  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Phcenix  and  Perimede;  but  later  writers  make  her 
the  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king  Agenor  and  Tele* 
phaasa.  Agenor,  on  learning  of  her  abduction,  sent  out 
all  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  with  the  command  not  to 
return  without  her.   As  they  did  not  discover  her,  the  | 


settled  in  strange  countries,  and  thus  the  father  i 
lost  all  hit  children.   Europa  married  Asterion,  the  j 


weather,  and  heavy  storms.  Therefore  lie  is  represent- 
ed on  the  tower  of  the  winds  with  flowing  hair,  tangled 
beard,  and  of  surly  aspect.   See  East  Wind. 

Euaebia,  Saint,  abbess  of  Hamay  or  Hamaige, 
daughter  of  Adalbrand,  a  Frankish  lord,  and  of  St.  Kic- 
trudc,  was  born  in  637.  She  was  educated  by  her 
grandmother,  Su  Gertrude,  abbess  of  Hamay  (Hamati- 
cum),and  was  elected  to  succeed  her  in  649;  but  as  she 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  Kiel  rude,  who  at  that  time 
was  abbess  of  Marchiennes,  let  her  come  iuto  her  con- 
vent with  her  whole  community,  by  order  of  the  king, 
Ck>vis  II.  Euscbia,  who  could  not  forget  her  monas- 
tery of  Hamaige,  therefore  rose  secretly  in  the  night 
with  one  of  her  friends,  and  went  there  to  chant  the 
service,  and  came  back  the  following  morning  to  Mar- 
chiennes. Her  mother  found  this  out,  however,  gave 
her  a  severe  chastisement,  and  engaged  many  bishops 
and  abbots  to  remonstrate  with  her,  but  they  found 
her  inflexible,  and  advised  Rictrude  to  leave  her  at  lib- 
erty. When  only  thirteen  years  old,  Eusebia  returned 
to  Hamaige  as  abbess,  and  governed  her  community 
with  humility,  mildness,  and  prudence.  She  died  in  660, 
and  is  commemorated  March  16.  See  Hoefcr,  Xouv. 
Biog.  GetiiraU,  *.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Uit>g.  a.  v. 

Eusebius,  the  name  of  a  very  great  number  of  early 
Christian  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  we  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  noted.  (1)  Fifth  bishop  of  Antibes,  cir.  A.D. 
549-554.  (2)  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  A.D. 
86*2-370,  a  friend  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (3)  The  twen- 
ty-second bishop  of  Milan,  A.D.  449-465.  (4)  Bishop 
of  Peluaium,  cir.  A.D.  431-457.  (6)  Bishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, cir.  A.D.  610-632.    (6)  Bishop  of  Valcutiiiiaiiop- 
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olii,  in  proconsular  Asia, 
deposed  for  scandalous 
acta,  A.D.  400.  (7)  Pres- 
byter of  Rome,  A.D. 
538,  commemorated  as 
a  confessor  Aug.  14. 
(  8 )  Presbyter  of  Cre- 
mona, a  friend  of  St. 


Eustachius  (or 
Eustathiua.  said  to 
have  been  named  PUt- 
cidiui  before  his  con- 
version), a  noted  saint, 
is  commemorated  by 
the  Latins  Nov.  2,  and 
by  the  Greeks  Sept.  20, 
as  a  military  martyr, 
with  his  wife 
and  his  two 
nd  The- 
opistus,at  Rome,  under 
Hadrian,  A.D.  118.  His 
Acts  are  evidently  spu- 
rious, but  his  martyr- 
dom is  undoubted. 
Many  churches  are  ded- 
icated to  him,  especial- 
ly one  in  ltomc,  and 
one  in  Paris.  Battmius 
thinks  he  may  have 
been  the  Placid  us  who 
was  a  general  under 
Titus  (Josephus,  War, 
Hi.  4;  iv,  187),  but  that 
would  make  him  very 
aged.  See  Jameson, 
Sacred  ami  Legendary 
A  if,  p.  79*2. 


tant;  the  former  published  at  Venice  in  1534,  the  lat- 
ter at  the  same  place  iu  1536,  and  at  Paris  in  1543. 

Euterpe,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  muses, 
who  presided  over  lyric  poetry.    See  cut  below. 

EuthedUB,  bishop  of  Tyana,  an  earnest  Nestorian, 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesua  (A.D.  431),  and  for  some  time  afterward*. 
He  was  ultimately  banished  to  Scytbopolis,  and  thence 
to  Tvre,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  usually 
published  with  the  works  of  Alhaiumus.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ,  liiog.  s.  v. 

En  thy  mi  us,  ablx>t  of  Pharan,  in  Judaea,  was  bom 
in  Melitenc  (Armenia)  in  877.  He  was  educated  under 
bishop  Otreioa,  who  ordained  him  priest,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  direction  of  the  monasteries  of  Melitetif. 
In  406  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  retired  into  a  cell 
near  Jerusalem.  Soon  after  he  was  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  recluses,  who  chose  him  as  their  su- 
perior. His  authority  extended  over  several  monas- 
teries. Euthymius  converted  to  Christianity  a  Urge 
number  of  Arabians,  and  brought  back  to  the  orthodox 
!  Church  several  Nostorians  and  Mauiclueans.  Through 
his  entreaty  also  the  empress  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Theo- 
dosiiis  the  younger, entered  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  There  was  also  attributed  to  Euthymiu* 
the  power  of  performing  miracles.  He  died  in  473. 
After  his  death  he  was  revered  as  a  saint,  first  in  the 
East,  and  then  in  the  West.  See  Hoefcr,  So 
Genii  ale,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

EutropiU8,  bishop  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  originally  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Servitamim,  was  associated  with  the  mo»t  in- 
fluential Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  See  Smith, 
Dict.ofCh,ist.Biog.KX. 

Eutuchites  (from  u;  good,  and  ri\if,ybrfirw),  a 
heretical  sect  mentioned  by  Theodorct  as  belonging  to 
the  8d  century.  They  held  that  our  souls  were  placed 
in  our  bodies  only  to  honor  the  angels  who  created 
them,  that  we  ought  to  be  afflicted  at  nothing,  and 
to  be  equally  pleased  with  vice  and  virtue.  They 
also  taught  that  Christ  was  the  sou  of  an 
god. 

Eut  ychi anus,  a  celebrated  monk  in  the  i 
se|tarating  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  in  the  time  of  Cou- 
stantine  the  Great. 

Eutychlus.  (1)  Bishop  of  Eleutheropolts  (Heb- 
ron), in  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
was  deposed  for  semi-  A  nanism.  (2)  Sub- deacon  of 
Alexandria,  martyred  by  the  Arians,  A.D.  356.  (3)  The 
last-known  exarch  of  Ravenna,  A.D.  727-751. 

Evagrius.  (1)  Orthodox  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple for  two  months  in  370.  (2)  Bishop  of  Antioch,cir. 
A.D.  888-392. 

EvaldiiB,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  appointed  the  first 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Argvle  in  1200,  by  bishop  John. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  284. 

Evangel  (Gr.  fvayyiXtor,  good  tidings),  a  name 
often  applied  to  the  gospel.  Hence  the  term  evangeli- 
cal (q.  v.). 

Evangelical  Adventists.    See  Adxtsxtists, 

EvASOKI.lt"  A  I, 

Evangelista.  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  Church 
to  the  deacon  who  reads  the  gospels  in  the  course  of 

divine  service. 

Evangelists,  The  Four,  Representations  of,  in 
Christian  Art.  The  adoption  of  the  four  creatures  of 
the  apocalypse  (iv,  6)  as  images  of  the  evangelists  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  place  generally,  or  is  not  re- 
corded on  Christian  monuments,  before  the  5th  century. 
It  involves,  of  course,  a  peculiarly  impressive  connection 
l>elween  the  beginning  of  the  visions  of  Ezekkd  and 
Aristotle's  Analgtica,  j  the  unveiling  of  heaven  to  the  eyea  of  John.  The  ap- 
and  on  his  Ethica,  are  still  ex-  |  plication  of  each  symbol  to  each  writer  may  be  referred 


Representation  of  8t.  Eusta- 
chius, by  Domenlchino. 


Eustachius,  Gtov.  Paul.    See  Nola  Paul. 

Eustathius.  (I)  Abbot  of  Luxeuil  (Franche- 
Corate),  born  in  Burgundy  about  560,  succeeded  St. 
Columbanus  in  610,  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Varasci  in  616,  and  died  in  625;  commemorated  March 
29  (by  others  Oct.  11).  (2)  Bishop  of  Attalia,  resigned 
in  431.  (3)  Bishop  of  Beryl  us,  in  Syria,  ejected  for 
time-serving  heresy,  in  457.  "  (4)  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, 801-805. 

Eustochius.  (1)  Fifth  archbishop  of  Tours.  443- 
460,  is  commemorated  as  a  saint,  Sept.  19.  (2)  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  M4-556. 

Enstorgius,  bishop  of  Milan,  512-518. 

Eustrates,  one  of  a  class 
of  martyrs  to  whom  a  festival  is 
dedicated  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  Dec  13. 

Eustratius,  a  Greek  theo- 
logian, who  lived  in  the  6th 
century,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Thj 
Condition  of  tjkt  8onl  <>/  .Uau 
after  Death,  printed  for  the  first 
time  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  the  De 
OccidentaUum  atque  Oricntali- 
um.  The  author  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Eustathius,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Eutycbius,  of  the  6th 
century. 

ijUBiratiUB,  oisnop oi  >ice, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  centurv,  and  was  noted 
for  his  polemic  writings  in  di- 
vinity, and  his  philosophical 
works.  His  Greek  commenta- 
ries 
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St.  Matthew. 

to  Jerome  on  Ezekiel  i.  Matthew  has  the  man,  as  be- 
ginning his  gospel  with  the  Lord's  human  genealogy; 


8t.  Mark. 

Mark  the  lion,  as  testifying  the  Lord's  royal  dignity,  or 
as  containing  the  terrible  condemnation  of  unbelievers 


St.  Luke. 

at  the  end  of  his  gospel ;  Luke  the  ox,  as  he  dwells  on 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ;  John  the  eagle, 


St.  John. 


as  contemplating  the  Lord's  dirine  nature.  Ingenuity 
and  devotion  have  done  their  utmost  on  this  subject  for 
centuries,  with  little  result.  The  accompanying  em- 
blematical figures  arc  found  in  the  chapel  of  San  Satiro, 
in  Milan.  Sec  Martigny,  Diet,  des  A  rch.  Chritietuw,  s.  v. ; 
Jameson,  Sacred  and  legendary  A  rt,  p.  132  sq. 

Evangelists.  In  the  British  census  of  1851  four 
congregations  returned  themselves  as  worshipping  un- 
der this  name,  probably  to  avoid  being  identified  with 
any  sect. 

Evans,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, waa  born  at  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  May  18,  1803. 
As  a  boy  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  intense,  and  he 
excelled  in  drawings  on  Staffordshire  pottery-ware.  He 
wa*  converted  in  his  youth,  joined  the  Baptists,  and  at 
twenty  entered  Horton  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  In 
1825  he  accepted  an  invitation  as  pastor  over  a  very  small 


Church  at  the  seaport  of  Scarborough,  where,  for  forty 
years,  he  preached  four  sermons,  held  live  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  conducted  three  Bible  -  classes  weekly.  He 
formed  a  new  Baptist  Ministerial  Association,  which 
sent  out  a  young  man  from  Horton  College  to  represent 
the  Baptist  cause  in  Germany.  He  also  founded  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Brussels.  He  effectually  re- 
sisted the  levying  of  Church  rates  in  Scarborough  on 
Independents;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  in  the  anti.State-Church  Associations, 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  in  the  town;  the  Archaeological  Society 
and  Museum  owes  much  of  its  success  to  his  efforts. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Ministers'  Sons,  and  its  president;  the  founder  of  the 
Theological  College  at  Bury,  and  professor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  it ;  and  he  also  established  and  edited  The 
Baptist  Record,  a  quarterly  journal.  Among  his  published 
works  are,  The  Enlarged  History  of  Scarborough : —The 
History  of  Horton  and  Ratcdon  Colleges: — The  History 
of  the  Early  English  Baptists  (2  vols.)  .—Modern  Po- 
pery:— Hints  to  Young  Christians:— I. ife  of  Wick-life: 
— History  of  the  German  Reformation :  —  I*eci 'tires  on 
Ecclesiastical  History : — The  Religion  State  of  Belgium, 
and  about  a  score  of  pamphlets  on  popular  topics.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Freeman  newspaper,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  half  a  dozen  Baptist  magazines.  He  died 
suddenly,  April  6,  1871.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand- 
book, 1872. 

Evans,  C,  I  >.!>.,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Uannwchllyn,  Merionethshire,  June  22,  1781. 
He  was  baptized  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  1809, 
was  two  years  in  the  Abergavenny  Academy,  and  then 
for  seven  years  pastor  of  the  small  Church  of  Llanuefyd 
and  Llausannan.  In  1823  he  removed  to  Cefumawr, 
which  was  his  residence  for  thirty-five  years,  during 
twenty-nine  of  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
that  place.  Considering  the  imperfection  of  his  early 
education,  he  became  a  more  than  ordinarily  cultured 
scholar,  and  wrote,  The  Peculuir  Tenets  of  the  Baptists, 
and  A  History  of  the  Bajttists,  Based  on  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  their  System.  He  died  March 
28, 1864.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book;  1865,  p.  121. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Evans,  Evan  (1),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Wales. 
He  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  1700.  Five  years  before,  a  church  had  been 
built  there,  and  of  this  he  took  charge.  Through  his 
instrumentality  churches  were  formed  at  Chichester, 
Chester,  Maidenhead,  Concord,  Evesham,  Montgomery, 
Radnor,  and  Oxford,  places  all  within  a  radius  of  forty 
miles.  After  four  years  of  sen-ice  at  Philadelphia,  he 
asked  for  and  received  an  assistant.  In  1707  he  visited 
England,  and  urged  that  a  bishop  should  be  sent  over 
to  the  colonies.  In  1709  he  returned  to  his  charge  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1711  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
large the  church  edifice.  Resigning,  he  again  visited 
England  in  1716,  and  on  his  return  to  America  accepted 
an  appointment  to  Oxford  and  Radnor,  a  part  of  his 
former  field,  and  remained  there  until  1718,  when  he  re- 
signed his  mission,  removed  to  Maryland,  to  St.  George  a 
parish,  theu  in  Baltimore,  now  Harford,  County,  and  on 
every  alternate  Sabbath  officiated  in  the  adjoining  par- 
ish, over  twenty  miles  distant.  He  died  in  October, 
1721.    See  Sprague,  Anttals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  r,  22. 

Evans,  Evan  (2),  a  Welsh  divine  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Cynhawdren,  in  Cardiganshire,  about  1730,  and 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.    After  taking 
|  orders  in  college,  he  officiated  as  curate  in  several  places, 
!  particularly  Newick,  in  Kent,  Llanvair  Talhaiarn,  in 
I  Denbighshire,  and  Towyn,  in  Merionethshire.   He  died 
at  his  birthplace  in  1790.    He  published  Dissertatio  de 
1  Bardis  (1764,  4to),  and  translated  into  Welsh  two  vol- 
1  umes  of  Tillotson's  Sermons.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
;  a.  v. ;  Allibonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
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Evans,  James,  the  celebrated  Canadian  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians,  brother  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Evans, 
D.D.,  entered  upon  the  missionary  work  at  St.  Clair, 
Ont.,  in  1884.  He  labored  at  Rice  Lake,  Credit,  An- 
enster,  and  other  places.  To  his  mental  vigor  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  the  Indians  are  indebted  for 
ruau\  advantages,  .vn  me  least  oi  tnese  is  a  written 
and  printed  character  of  their  language,  invented  by 
Evans.  He  left  behind  bim  many  papers,  both  in  print 
and  manuscript — a  private  journal,  translations,  Indian 
vocabularies,  letters,  etc.  He  died  suddenly,  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  at  Keelby,  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  23, 1846. 
Evans  was  a  warm  friend,  a  man  of  genius,  an  enter- 
prising explorer,  a  devoted  missionarv,  and  an  humble 
Christian.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1847, 
p.  462 ;  Carroll,  Case  and  his  Contemporaries  (see  index, 
vol,  v). 

Evans,  James  Harrington,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  John  Street  Chapel,  London,  was  born  about  1785. 
He  died  about  1849.  His  works  are,  Dialogues  on  the 
Trinity  (Lond.  1819,  8vo)  -.-Sermon*  on  the  Spirit  of 
Holiness  (1889,  4th  ed.  12mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  tind  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Evans,  John,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
about  1767,  at  Usk,  Monmouthshire.  He  was  pastor  of 
a  congregation  of  General  Baptists,  Worship  Street,  Lon- 
don, from  1792  to  1827,  and  died  in  the  latter  year,  leav- 
ing a  number  of  theological  sermons  and  other  works, 
for  a  list  of  which  see  Watt,  Bill.  Brit.,  and  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  XCVU,  i,869.  He  published,  in  1797, 
An  Attempt  to  Account  for  the  Infidelity  of  the  Late  Mr. 
Gibbon.  His  best-known  work  is  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
Different  Denominations  into  which  the  Christian  World 
it  IHvided  (1794).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Evans,  Jonathan,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Coventry  about  1748.  He  was 
converted  in  1778  or  1779,  and  shortly  after  began  to 
work  with  much  earnestness  for  the  salvation  of  his  ir- 
religious neighbors.  In  1782  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  parish  of  Folcshill,  near  Cov- 
entry, and  was  so  successful  as  to  purchase,  in  1784, 
a  building  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  eventually  a  chap- 
el was  built.  In  1796  a  church  was  formed,  chieflv  of 
those  who  were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  of  which  he 
was  ordained  pastor,  April  4,  1797.  He  died  Aug.  31, 
1809.  Mr.  Evans  was  a  plain,  earnest  preacher,  and 
very  successful  in  winning  souls.  He  was  the  author 
of  three  fine  hymns,  commencing,  "Come,  thou  soul- 
transforming  spirit,"  "  Hark !  the  voice  of  love  and  mer- 
cy," "Let  saints  on  earth  their  anthems  raise."  See 
(Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  1847,  p.  128. 

Eveillon,  Jacques,  a  French  theologian,  and  grand- 
vicar  of  Angers  under  Messrs.  Fouquet,  Miron,  Dc  Reuil, 
and  Amaud,  was  born  at  Angers  in  1572,  and  obtained 
his  preferments  in  consequence  of  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  customs.  He  died  at 
Angers  in  1651.  He  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise,  Des  Excommunications  et  des  Monitoires  (1672). 
Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Eveleigh,  Joint,  D.D.,  provost  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  prebendary  of  Rochester  (1781),  was  born 
in  1747.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1814,  leaving  The  Trinity 
(1791):  —  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  (1792)  -.—Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
Proved  (1797).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Everett,  James,  a  noted  English  Methodist 
preacher,  was  born  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  May 
16, 1784.  He  was  converted  when  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  joined  the  Wcsleyans,  soon  began  to  preach,  in 
1806  was  called  into  the  regular  work  at  Sunderland, 
and  afterwards  occupied  important  appointments  in  the 
Conference  until  1821,  when  he  became  a  supernumer- 
ary; but  in  1828  resumed  an  efficient  relation  for  a  few 


years,  and  then  retired  as  a  superannuate  to  the  city 
of  York.  In  1847  the  celebrated  "Fly  Sheets"  ap- 
peared in  the  Wcsleyan  connection,  strongly  inveighing 
against  its  administration ;  and  their  authorship  being 
charged  upon  Mr.  Everett,  and  he  not  denying  it,  he 
was  expelled  in  1848  from  the  ministry,  together  with 
Revs.  James  Dunn  and  Walter  Griffith,  who  united  in 
forming  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  (q.  v.).  Mr.  Everett  died  in  Sunderland. 
May  10, 1872.  He  is  the  author  of  several  publications, 
chiefly  biographical. 

Everett,  Robert,  I). I'.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Gronant,  North  Wales,  Jan.  2,  1791. 
He  studied  under  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Newmarket, 
also  in  the  Denbigh  Academy ;  began  preaching  in 
1809,  but  two  years  later  entered  Wrexham  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  completed  a  four  years'  course.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  in  Denbigh  in  1815;  dismissed 
in  1823;  came  to  America  and  began  to  minister  to 
the  Welsh  Congregational  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  This  charge  he  resigned  in  1832, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  acting  pastor  at 
East  Winfield,  where  he  remained  until  1 835,  when,  for 
about  three  years,  he  served  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Wcsternville.  In  April,  1838,  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  two  Welsh  congregations  of  Steuben,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  uutil  the  close  of  his  life,  al- 
though, during  the  last  few  years,  he  preached  only  oc- 
casionally. He  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1875.  The  Welsh 
people  in  the  United  States  pave  him  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  as  a  testimonial  in  1871.  Stenographia  is 
the  title  of  a  work  which  he  published  at  Denbigh  in 
1816,  in  which  shorthand  writing  was  first  adapted  to 
the  Welsh  language.    Sixty  editions  of  his  First  Cafe- 

./,'  ,,,    i,    ■  ,   ,       ',  .i,.„i    i,.   \ \ * ] nal   l.— .  # 

ciiism  were  jiuoiisnini  in  »? aies,  uemg  nrsi  issueu  at 
Denbigh  in  1822.  This  was  republished  in  America, 
and  passed  through  several  editions.  At  Steuben  he 
published' a  Larger  Cuteeititm ;  also  A  rreinydd,  an  aid  to 
reading  Welsh,  of  which  fifteen  editions  were  printed 
prior  to  his  death.  In  January,  1840,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  Y  Cenhadtcr  Americanaidd  (The  Amer- 
ican Missionary),  a  Welsh  Congregational  monthly, 
which  was  edited,  after  his  death,  by  his  son.  In  1843 
he  published  Y  Dyngarvr  (The  Philanthropist),  devoted 
to  emancipation  and  temperance;  and  from  1850  to  185* 
he  edited  Y  Detholydd  (Eclectic).  Two  Welsh  hymn- 
books,  published  in  1839  and  1846,  were  in  Urge  part 
prepared  by  Dr.  Everett.  See  Com^.  Quarterly,  1876, 
p.  425;  1877,  p.  814. 

Eve  i  ton.  Silvkstrr  tie,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
18th  century,  took  his  name  from  Everton,  a  village  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  received  the  lord  chancellorship  of 
England  in  1246,  and  was  very  skilful  in  customs  of 
chancery.  The  next  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Carlisle.  With  the' rest  of  the  English  bishops  he 
boldly  requested  of  Henry  III  that  all  foreigners  and 
insufficient  persons  might  be  put  out  of  their  bishopric*. 
The  king  retorted  on  the  bishops,  singling  out  Silvester 
as  to  the  point  of  insufficiency.  Everton  lost  his  life  by 
a  fall  from  a  horse,  in  1254.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  168. 

Evigil&tor,  an  officer  in  Greek  monasteries,  whoee 
duty  it  was  to  waken  the  monks  for  nocturnal  and  ma- 
tutinal services.  Another  officer  of  the  kind  was  the 
eicilator,  who  had  to  waken  a  monk  asleep  in  church. 

Evocatio,  s  religious  ceremony  observed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  when  besieging  a  town,  in  which  they 
solemnly  called  upon  the  deities  of  the  place  to  forsake 
it  and  come  over  to  their  assistance.  They  usually  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  gods  by  promising  them  temples 
and  festivals.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Anrioch^afterTD^^  ^S^Smit^DieT Cl^ri*. 
Biog.  s.  v. 
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Justifies  ns  in  a  more  copious  and  particnlar  treatment 
than  was  appropriate  under  the  general  head  of  Db- 
teujpmest  (q.  v.).* 

I.  Infinitum.  —  Evolution  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
viewed  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  is  the  continu- 

and  differentiation  of  an  identical 
iiiore  spetintaii\ .  it  is  ine  continuous  un- 
folding of  a  material  existence  according  to  such  method 
that  constituent  parts  which  were  germinal  or  potential 
become  actual  and  functional,  and  according  to  such  an 
order  that  the  primitive  existence  is  successively  more 
differentiated,  with  parts  progressively  more  and  more 
specialized  in  structure  and  function.  It  is  the  passage 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  It  im- 
plies continuity  and  unity  of  existence.  It  also  im- 
plies persistence  of  the  fundamental  conception  em- 
bodied in  the  primitive  substance,  so  that,  however  di- 
versified, all  its  parts  still  conform  to  a  changeless  type. 
It  is  a  mode  which  reveals  itself  transcendentally  as 
the  necessary  product  of  mind-,  it  reveals  thought  as 
all-pervading  and  all-enduring  throughout  thi 
realm  in  which  the  law  of  evolution  rinds  its 
tattoo. 

Whether  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  come 
into  existence  under  a  method  conformable  to  the  above 
definition  of  evolution  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  de- 
cided by  investigation  of  the  phenomena^  This  ques- 
tion of  'fact  falls,  therefore,  strictly  within  the  domain 
of  natural  science.  Whatever  verdict  may  be  pro- 
nounced at  this  tribunal  can  never  be  invalidated  by 
any  a  priori  considerations,  nor  by  any  delineation  of 
supposeu  consequences  or  implications  oi  ine  >cruici. 
Nor  can  it  be  set  aside  as  proceeding  from  incompetent 
authority,  since  no  authority  in  a  question  of  fact  can 
be  conceived  more  competent  than  that  of  a  body  of 
witnesses  who  have  surpassed  all  others  in  the  study 
of  that  about  which  they  testify.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose we  must  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are  the  deter- 
minations of  natural  science  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  successions  of  phenomena  in  the  natural  world. 
Dws  science  find  a  material  continuity  running  through 
these  successions;  or  does  it  find  them  marked  by  in- 
ttrrupuons,  discontinuity,  ami  new  Deginningsr 

II.  History  of  Opinion. — In  searching  for  the  best 
judgment  of  mankind  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
material  continuity  in  the  natural  world  we  ought  to 

the  opinions  of  thinkers  antedating  the  epoch 
scientific  research  had  supplied  material  for  a 
proper  demonstration  of  the  doctrine.  As  all  philoso- 
phizing on  the  lawa  of  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be 
grounded  on  an  observation  of  nature  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive and  more  or  less  exact,  so  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  however  slender  the  basis  of  their 
inductions,  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  scientific. 
Science  had  not  yet  been  distinguished  from  philoso- 
phy. Theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of 
organic  existence  were  in  vogue  some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  osra.  The  hylozoism  of  the  Ionian 
physicists  conceived  a  primordial  matter  endowed  with 
generative  or  transmutative  powers  through  which  cos- 
mic forms,  successively  differentiated,  came  into  being. 
The  speculation  presents  analogies  with  the  modern 
mm  of  Buffon.  Heraclitus,  about  500  B.C.,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  flux  of  thing*,  involving 
ceaseless  conflicts  between  opposite?,  in  the  midst  of 
which  individual  things  survive,  by  superior  fitness, 
the  processes  of  destruction  and  renovation.  A  devel- 
opmental mode  of  cosmic  origins  was  taught  by  Anax- 
agoras  of  CLazomeiue  (Aristotle,  Phytica,  viii,  1)  about 
MO  B.C  He  supposed  the  primitive  condition  of  things 
to  be  a  heterogeneous  commixture  of  substances  witb- 


*  We  present,  unmodified,  the  facts  and  positions  of  onr 
esteemed  correspondent  on  this  subject,  who  views  it  In 
s  N-icntlnc  n«mect,  although  we  dissent  from  some  of  bis 
conclusions. — Ei>.  See  ScarTtoiSM,  In  this  volnme. 
t  Not  specnlstively  viewed,  however,  bot  In  the  light  of 


out  order  or  motion.    This  continued  tn  indefinite 
period,  when  the  mind  began  to  act  upon  it  by  in- 
stituting a  revolving  motion  at  a  single  point.  This 
propagated  itself  into  the  surrounding  realm,  and  led  to 
the  separation  of  the  elementary  contraries,  fire  and  air, 
water  and  earth.    The  process  was  repeated  in  the  re- 
sulting masses,  and  thus,  by  continuous  differentiation 
of  likes  and  unlikes,  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world 
resulted  (Ueberweg,  Hist  of  PhUoi.  i,  66).    The  views 
of  Leucippus  and  Deraocritus,  about  430  RO,  contem- 
plated a  gradual  evolution  of  things.    They  held  that 
immensity  was  eternally  filled  with  atoms  actuated  by 
an  eternal  motion.    These,  in  disposing  themselves  ac- 
cording to  size,  produced  collisions  which  originated 
vortical  motions.   These,  extending  farther  and  farther, 
led  to  the  formation  of  worlds.    Such  views  were  ex- 
tended by  Epicurus  and  the  Roman  Lucretius;  and 
long  afterwards,  similar  theories,  but  with  more  thcistic 
leanings,  were  entertained  by  Torricclli,  Galileo,  and 
Uaasendi.    The  Greek  atomists  attributed  the  lateral 
motions  of  the  atoms  to  choice — a  conception  of  the 
animated  nature  of  atoms  which  was  revived  in  the 
monads  of  Gaaacndi,  Leibnitz,  Rosmini,  Campanella, 
Bruno,  and  Maupertuia;  ami  reproduced  in  the  con- 
scious atoms  and  molecules  of  Hiickel,  Elsberg,  and 
other  moderns.    The  evolution  of  the  cosmic  system 
through  the  intervention  of  vortices  was  undertaken 
in  the  well-known  theory  of  Descartes  (Principia  Phi- 
losophic, 1644) ;  and  Kepler  made  use,  also,  of  a  vortical 
movement  in  the  matter  of  a  primitive  chaos,  but  in- 
voked the  Empedoclean  conception  of  attractions  and 
repulsions  for  the  initiation  of  the  primitive  rootiona, 
The  speculations  of  Swedenborg  ( Principia  Rervm  Sat- 
umlium,  1733-84)  also  posited  vortical  atomic  motions, 
which  expanded  to  cosmical  movements  and  led  to  the 
differentiation  of  worlds.    These  various  speculations 
(more  fully  set  forth  in  Winchell's  World  Life,  or  Com- 
parative Geology,  pt.  iv),  opened  the  way  for  the  lietter- 
deflned  and  better-defended  nebular  cosmogonies  of 
Kant  and  his  successors.    The  evolution  of  the  earth's 
physical  features  by  means  of  tire  and  water  was  first 
undertaken  by  Leibnitz  {Proiogtva,  etc^  1749,  first,  in 
alistract,  in  ,4 era  Eruditorum,  Leipzig,  1683).  These 
eminent  thinkers,  whom,  in  this  connection,  we  can  only 
mention,  all  conceive  the  earth  and  the  solar  system  to 
have  origins  ted  through  the  progressive  \" 
of  a  primitive  chaotic  matter.    Thia  is  the 
of  modern  evolution. 

Meantime  the  notion  of  a  material  continuity  in  the 
successions  of  the  organic  world  was  repeatedly  shad- 
owed forth.  Empedoclcs  taught  the  progressive  orig- 
ination of  organic  forms.  Aristotle  maintained  that 
immanent  divine  mind  determines  in  nature  a  tendency 
towards  improvement  and  perfection.  Lucretius  held 
that  the  races  of  men,  however  diverse,  are  derived 
from  a  common  origin,  and  this  through  the  continual 
survival  of  those  best  fitted  for  the  environment.  In 
later  times,  Sir  Mathew  Hale  (Primitive  Origination  of 
Mankind,  1677,  p.  211),  enumerates  distinctly  the  results 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal.  De  Maillet 
(Telliamed,  Amsterdam,  1748),  attempted  to  explain  how 
animal  forms  undergo  transmutation  through  the  influ- 
ence of  changed  environment ;  and  Lamarck  {Philoso- 
phic Zodlogique,  new  ed.  1873)  to  this  influence  added 
the  principle  of  use  and  disuse,  and  admitted  also  an 
underlying  inherent  conatus  towards  beneficial  change. 
These  very  concise  references  to  the  history  of  opinion 
may  be  supplemented  by  a  perusal  of  the  article  on 
"  Evolution  in  the  Encyclopaedia  liritannica,  and  by  a 
study  of  the  later  works  to  be  mentioned  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  article.  Within  our  restricted  limits  it  will 
be  more  profitable  to  proceed  to  an  outline  of  the  evi- 
dences of  evolution  as  at  present  understood. 

III.  The  Scientific  Evidences. — 1.  Inorganic  Evolu- 
tion. The  processes  of  change  in  the  topographical  and 
hydrographical  features  of  the  earth's  surface  are  so  fa 
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cent  transformations  are  bat  the  last  terms  of  a  aeries 
of  changes  which  have  moulded  the  globe  and  imparted 
to  it  the  features  that  complete  its  fitness  for  the  recep- 
tion of  organic  populations.  But,  in  fact,  the  filling  and 
drainage  of  a  pond  or  lakelet  in  a  human  lifetime  is  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  that  which  spread  the  deposits  of 
the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  the  tchomosjom  of  south- 
ern Russia,  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  steppes 
of  southern  Siberia.  The  alluvial  sediment  left  by  a 
Mississippi  overflow  of  this  year  is  only  one  of  the  suc- 
cession of  contributions  which,  in  ages  past,  have  formed 
the  entire  delta  of  the  great  river.  The  delta  grows; 
ocean  sediments  accumulate;  the  hillsides  waste;  the 
mountains  wear  out;  whole  shore-lines  rise  or  sink; 
and  the  integration  of  these  minute  annual  changes  be- 
tween vast  limits  of  time  shows  that  all  the  grander 
features  of  our  planet  have  grown  into  existence  by 
progressive  t ransformat ions  of  the  original  matter.  All 
this  is  obvious. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  observed  and  admitted  tenor 
of  events  implies  an  ancient  course  of  change,  in  times 
so  remote  that  the  cunditions  had  not  yet  approximated 
to  those  revealed  in  the  human  period.  The  pages  of 
geological  science  enumerate  those  changes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  all  or  any  of  the  conclusions 
of  science  are  exact  in  reference  to  the  particular  events 
of  the  geological  past ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  research  has  successfully  shown  that  the  present  is 
the  outcome  of  the  past,  and  that  the  rocks  and  waters 
and  gases  which  we  observe  arc  only  a  transformed 
portion  of  the  material  of  the  primeval  world.  The 
actual  earth  has  passed,  by  material  continuity,  from 
a  primitive  state,  in  which  all  its  physical  conditions 
were  extremely  different  from  the  present.  Its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  islands,  and  seas  have  progressively  come 
into  existence.  Its  different  portions  have  become 
more  and  more  differentiated.  It  was  once  more  homo- 
geneous.   It  has  undergone  a  real  evolution. 

But  the  geognostic  data  which  pass  before  our  obser- 
vation disclose  the  primitive  world  in  a  process  of  emer- 
gence from  a  molten  state.  The  world's  history  has 
been  a  history  of  cooling;  and  there  are  numerous  indi- 
cations that  the  actual  records  of  geology  note  only  the 
last  stages  of  the  world's  cooling  history.  We  have 
not  the  space  at  command,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  grounds  on  which  science 
has  traced  terrestrial  evolution  backward  to  a  nebular 
state,  and  even  to  a  remoter  one,  in  which  the  matter 
of  the  whole  solar  system  is  disclosed  in  a  process  of 
common  evolution,  under  the  action  of  the  same  forces 
as  enter  into  the  transformations  of  the  earth's  surface 
in  these  times,  before  human  eyes.  That  our  planetary 
system  has  had  a  nebular  history  is  almost  unanimous- 
ly admitted  by  the  science  of  the  present.  The  chief 
divergences  of  opinion  concern  only  some  details  of  that 
history.  This  conclusion  implies  a  material  continuity 
through  the  totality  of  the  changes.  Bocks  and  ocean 
and  atmosphere  have  grown  out  of  fire-mist  and  nebula. 
World-life  is  a  grand  spectacle  of  evolution,  and  it  illus- 
trates continuity  and  unity  of  method  on  a  scale  of  vast- 
ness  which  is  deeply  impressive.  The  details  of  the 
evolution  must  be  sought  in  special  works  (sec  Win- 
chell,  World  Lifr,  1883).  The  conception  of  modern 
nebular  theory  is  itself  an  evolution.  It  was  first  shad- 
owed forth  by  the  Greek  and  mediaeval  thinkers  already 
quoted.  It  began  to  assume  a  consistent  and  modern 
aspect  at  the  hands  of  Immanuel  Kant  (AUgemeim  Na- 
turgeschicMte  und  Theorie  da  Hitnmels,  1765,  and  a  prize 
essay,  read  in  1754  before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence). Sir  William  Herschei's  nebular  researches  dis- 
closed the  apparent  existence  of  enormous  patches  of 
chaotic  world-stuff,  which  seemed  to  undergo  a  process 
of  differentiation  into  stars  and  planets  (see  sundry  me- 
moirs, read  before  the  Roval  Society  of  London  between 
1783  and  1818,  but  especially  in  1784. 1785,  1791,  1795, 
1811,  and  1814 ;  also  Sir  John  Herschel,  Observations  of 
Seoul*  and  ClusUrs  of  Stan  at  Slough,  1825-33 ;  PhiL 


Trans.  Nov.  21, 1838).  Laplace,  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  Kant's  remarkable  speculation,  brought  the  concep- 
tion of  nebular  cosmogony  to  a  rigorously  scientific 
statement  {Exposition  du  Sgstsme  du  Monde,  1796); 
and  the  general  form  of  his  theory  enters  into  the  most 
recent  oosmological  speculations,  though  the  progress 
of  discovery  and  of  thought  has  necessitated  slight 
modifications,  and  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
the  grand  generalization.  That  which  for  years  was 
known  as  "  the  nebular  hypothesis"*  has  strengthened 
into  a  nebular  theory,  accepted  now  with  almost  the 
same  confidence  as  the  Newtonian  theory  of  universal 
gravitation  This  is  the  verdict  of  science  on  a  ques- 
tion in  its  own  appropriate  field.  No  dissent  from  the 
outside  is  deserving  of  consideration ;  though,  of  course, 
exceptions  taken  by  a  scientific  minority  must  be  hon- 
estly examined.  For  a  discussion  of  alleged  difficulties 
of  nebular  cosmogouv,  see  Winchell's  World  Life,  p.  153- 
198. 

According  to  this  conclusion,  the  cosmic  realm  is  the 
grandest  conceivable  exemplification  of  the  method  of 
evolution  pursued  in  nature.  This  evolution  guides 
and  determines  all  the  ulterior  details  of  inorganic  his- 
tory. The  total  inorganic  universe,  as  we  know  it,  is 
the  final  outcome  of  the  method  of  efficient  activity 
revealed  in  nature,  and  it  has  been  exerted  upon  iden- 
tical portions  of  matter  from  the  dawn  of  cosniical  his- 
tory to  the  present.  The  question  of  fact,  so  far  as  con- 
cerna  inorganic  nature,  can  no  longer  be  agitated. 

2.  Organic  Evolution. — This  is  a  greater  and  more  se- 
rious question.  Does  a  material  continuity  run  through 
the  succession  of  organic  types  which  have  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  the  history  of  the  world?  Are  the 
higher  species  of  the  modern  world  descended  from  the 
lower  species  of  the  ancient  world  ?  Are  the  diversified 
types  derived  from  a  common  ancestry  ?  Is  man's  bod- 
ily organism  the  outcome  of  genealogical  descent? 
That  these  queries  must  be  answered  affirmatively 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  an  enormous 
amount  of  modern  research.  The  proofs  are  numerous 
and  diverse;  but  we  may  range  them  along  five  lines 
of  argumentation,  converging  towards  the  conclusion. 

(l.j  Ontogeny — By  this  we  mean  the  history  of  the 
individual.  This,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  an  evolu- 
tion. The  succession  of  changes  from  the  beginning 
of  conscious  life  to  maturity  is  great,  but  they  are 
wrought  in  the  same  identical  being.  Still  greater 
ontogenetic  transformations  may  be  traced  back  through 


•  The  "  nebular  theory  "  here  referred  to  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  universe  originally  existed  iu  the 
form  of  gaseous  vapor  diffused  by  intense  beat  through- 
out space,  aud  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  have  resulird 
from  this  by  rotation  and  gradnal  condensation  through 
cool  lug  off.    Most  or  all  the  phenomena  which  thev  ex- 


coollug  off.  Most  or  all  the  phenomena  which  they 
hlblt,  such  as  sphericity,  orbital  and  axial  revolution,  to. 
pettier  with  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  (as  showing  the 
still  iiquid  central  mass),  are  thought  to  be  best  explained 
on  this  hypothesis,  and  the  fact  that  nebula*  are  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  starry  spaces  is  held  as  confirmatory  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  nebula;  have  a'lroady 
been  resolved  by  powerful  telescopes  into  a  mass  of  sepa- 
rate stars,  and  the  presumption  is  therefore  strong  tost 
such  Is  the  composition  of  all  of  them.  Comets  are  too 
little  known  to  be  of  much  weight  in  the  argument.  Many 
astronomical  facts,  however,  are  decidedly  antagonistic  to 
the  "nebular"  view,  snch  as  the  want  of  ascertainable 
ratio  between  the  magnitudes,  distances  from  the  snn  and 
periods  of  revolution  of  our  own  planets  and  the  obliquity 
of  their  orbits,  some  celestial  bodies  actually  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Experiments  with  the  spectrum  show 
that  they  are  not  all  composed  of  the  same  elements. 
Moreover  It  Is  impossible  to  see,  if  space  were  at  first 
filled  with  incandescent  gas,  where  the  excessive  beat 
could  have  radiated  to.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
some  of  the  ablest  astronomers.  Proctor  for  example, 
wholly  discard  the  theory  as  insufficient  and  disproved. 
The  question  is  a  purely  scientific  one,  of  no  especial  in- 
terest to  the  theologian,  so  long  as  the  origination  of 
matter,  motion,  aud  life,  with  their  laws  and  properties, 
be  attributed  to  the  divine  flat.  But  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  processes  of  the  nebular  theory  of  cosmogony  with 
any  part  of  the  narrative  lu  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
exegetically  preposterous.  Whatever  therefore  may  be- 
come of  that  theory,  Moses  is  not  responsible  for  it,  and 
revelation  has  nothing  tu  do  with  it.— Bo. 
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embrvonic  life  to  the  earliest  changes  wrought  in  the 
fertilized  ovum.  The  unfertilized  urura  is  itself  only  a 
transformed  epithelial  cell,  and  consists  of  yolk,  ger- 
minative  vesicle,  and  germiuative  dot.  The  successive 
transformations  of  these  elements  bring  into  view,  first, 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  most  fundamental  structures, 
u  vertebra;,  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  heart  and  diges- 
tive structures,  then  the  complete  details,  and  finally 
the  accessory  structures  belonging  to  the  perfected  form. 
The  particulars  of  the  history  are  too  technical  to  be 
enumerated  in  this  place.  This  succession  of  embryonic 
transformations  in  a  higher  vertebrate  reveals  a  won- 
derful case  of  characteristic  evolution,  beginning  in  a 
cell  and  ending  in  a  complicated  animal  structure.  But 
the  most  impressive  significance  of  the  history  will  be 
mentioned  in  another  connection.  For  details,  see  Bal- 
four, A  Treatise  on  Comparative  Embryology  (1880,  vol. 
i);  Kolliker,  EntuHclelungsgesckichfe  Jet  Menscken  uml 
in  ktkeren  Tkiert  (1876) ;  Foster  and  Balfour,  Elements 
of  Embryology  (1874,  voL  i,  on  the  chick) ;  Hockel,  A  n- 
tkropogenie  (1874) ;  Packard,  Life  Histories  (1876) ;  and, 
further,  the  important  works  of  Hiickel,  Owen,  Bischoff, 
Parker,  Hemak.  Agassiz,  Clark ,  Reichert,  von  Baer,  etc. 

(2.)  Morphology.— The  forms  of  animals  and  plants 
are  said  to  be  similar  in  proportion  to  their  affinities; 
but  the  implications  of  the  statement  are  seldom  appre- 
ciated. Among  men,  family  resemblances  are  under- 
stood to  signify  blood  relationship  more  or  less  remote. 
All  men  of  the  same  race  possess  so  many  points  of 
hat  every  one  admits  their  common  de- 
frora  the  same  original  parent.  All  mankind,  ac- 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  however  diverse 
in  feature  or  endowment,  must  have  descended  from  a 
common  primitive  human  ancestry.  But  when  we 
speak  of  two  so-called  species  of  the  cat  family,  say  the 
leopard  of  Africa  and  the  panther  of  Asia,  the  popular 
opinion  is  that  they  arc  primordially  distinct ;  though 
their  resemblances  are  vastly  closer  than  those  of  the 
Bushman  and  his  neighbor,  the  Cape  Englishman,  the 
denial  of  whose  kinship  we  resent.  In  fact,  these  two 
cats  are  so  closely  similar  that  some  zoologists  unite 
tin-in  in  one  species.  If  pronounced  one  species,  popu- 
lar opinion  would  assign  them  a  common  descent ;  if 
two  species,  it  would  hold  them  primordially  distinct. 
Yet  the  animals,  with  all  their  characteristics,  remain 
the  same,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  system- 
atic value  of  their  slight  distinctions.  Now  the  ques- 
tion of  consanguinity  is  one  of  fact,  not  depending  on 
the  opiuion  which  may  be  entertained  respecting  differ- 
ences.* Whatever  that  opiuion  may  be,  it  continues 
manifest  that  we  have  a  better  reason  for  ascribing 
these  cats  to  a  common  ancestry  than  for  doing  this 
with  a  Congo  African  and  a  blonde  Scandinavian.  But 
suppose  we  compare  the  leopard  and  the  tiger  —  two 
distinct  species  by  all  admissions.  The  nature  of  their 
resemblances  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other  case, 
and  only  a  little  less  in  degree.  To  admit  the  common 
descent  of  the  leopard  and  panther  is  to  compel,  at  the 
risk  of  inconsistency,  the  admission  of  the  common  de- 
scent of  the  leopard  and  the  tiger.  When  we  assent  to 
the  consanguineous  relation  of  two  recognised  species 
the  whole  proposition,  in  all  ita  breadth,  is  conceded, 
that  not  only  all  cats,  but  all  mammals  are  derived  from 
*ome  primitive  stock ;  and  the  divergences  existing 
*  have  been  acquired  during  the  progress  of  the  genera- 
tions. But  since  mammals  present  so  many  gradua- 
tions towards  birds,  in  egg-laying  ornithorhynchus  and 
echidna,  towards  reptiles  in  the  chelonians,  and  fishes  in 
the  cetaceans,  we  cannot  refuse  a  common  descent  to 
mammals  and  all  other  vertebrates.  Tbia  admission 
brings  the  whole  animal  kingdom  with  it,  for  some 
tunicate*  and  cephalopoda  would  be  admitted  close  kin 
to  some  of  tbe  lowest  vertebrates.  Indeed,  if  we  com- 
P"e  any  two  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

•  But  .hi  this  question  we  have.  In  the  book  of  Genesis, 
K^JZIt?'  which  cannot  safely  he  neglected ;  and  It 


however  divergent,  we  shall  find  that  thev  resemble 
each  other  in  more  points  than  tbe  number  of  their  dif- 
ferences; and  the  argument  for  their  common  descent 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro  and 
Scandinavian.  This,  then,  is  an  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  argument  from  morphology— and  we  can  only 
present  the  indication  (for  further  details,  see  works  on 
zoology  and  botany).  Some  striking  animal  portraits 
mav  be  found  in  Johnson,  Natural  History  (2  vols. 
8vo);  Cassell,  Natural  History  (1883,  6  vols.  8vo); 
Knight,  Animated  Nature  (2  vols. 4 to) ;  Brehm,  Tkier- 
leben  (9  vols.  8vo).  Details  of  structure  in  Owen,  Com- 
parative A  natomy  (3  vols.  8vo) ;  1 1  ickel,  Uenerelle  A/or. 
phoiogie  der  Organismen  (vol.  i) ;  (Jcgenbaur,  Grundriss 
der  vergleichenden  Anatomie  (8vo);  Huxley,  Manual 
of  the  A  natomy  of  Yertebrated  A  nimals  (8vo),  etc 

(8.)  Palaeontology. — The  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  all 
living  species  from  a  common  remote  ancestry  implies 
that  in  former  times  the  divergences  of  organic  types 
were  less  than  at  present.  Such  a  retral  convergence 
of  genealogical  lines  is  precisely  what  paueontology 
shows.  Within  historic  times  this  convergence  is  al- 
most imperceptible;  but  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  MM 
of  geology  no  fact  is  more  conspicuous.  To  take  an 
example  which  has  been  much  bruited,  the  domestic 
horse,  now  so  widely  differentiated  from  five-toed  quad- 
rupeds, we  find  that  in  the  age  immediately  preceding 
the  present  true  horses  lived,  in  which  the  rudimentary 
second  and  fourth  digits,  or  splint  bones,  of  the  modem 
horse  were  more  developed.  Further  back  were  horses 
with  the  same  bones  terminated  by  dangling  hoofleta. 
Still  further  back  were  horses  having  these  hooflets 
more  developed,  and  reaching  the  ground.  But  these 
horses  had  other  splint  bones  the 
tion  of  a  first  digit,  and  in  remoter  tin 
ments  are  found  terminated  by  dangling  hoorlets,  and 
in  still  remoter,  by  functions!  hoofs.    So  we  trace  the 


l>ed  which,  when  we  consider  tbe  corresponding  dh 

I'  gences  in  the  teeth,  t  ibis*,  and  other  structures,  we  should 
hesitate  to  group  with  modern  horses,  if  they  were  not 
(  connected  by  a  gradation  so  gentle  that  we  find  no  place 
to  draw  the  dividing  line.*  Tbe  ancient  four- toed 
horses  are  connected  with  a  type  of  five-toed  predeces- 
sors by  a  similar  kind  of  relationship.  The  equine 
succession  leads  back,  therefore,  to  a  five-toed  quadru- 
ped. If  we  take  the  modern  ox  or  sheep  or  pig  or 
camel  or  rhinoceros,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  back  sim- 
ilarly a  succession  which  leads  towards  a  primitive  five- 
toed  quadruped;  and  in  every  case  such  quadruped 
approximates  the  form  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  equine  succession.  The  details  of  facts  estab- 
lishing such  a  generalization  arc  accessible  to  all  read- 
ers in  the  writings  of  Leidy,  Cope,  Marsh,  Gaudry,  Owen, 
Huxley,  and  other  palaeontologists.  See  Cope's  me- 
moirs in  reports  of  surveys  under  Hayden  and  Wheeler, 
and  briefer  papers  in  A  merican  Naturalist ;  Marsh,  in 
A  merican  Journal  of  Science  (ser.  iii) ;  Leidy,  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surrey  of  the  Territories  (vol.  i);  Ancient  Fauna  of 
Nebraska  (1853)  ;  «•  Extinct  Mammalia  of  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,"  in  the  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Science  (I'hila.  1869, 
vol.  vii).  In  a  manner  precisely  similar  the  two  tvpes 
of  modem  birds  — "flying"  and  " running"  — may  be 
traced  back  along  two  successions!  lines,  to  Mesozoic 
Saurian  reptiles.  So,  progress  has  been  made  in  trac- 
ing lines  of  succession  among  invertebrate  animals  and 
plants.  The  facts  show  what  the  doctrine  of  descent 
requires,  a  gradual  convergence  backward  of  all  the 
lines  of  organic  succession. 

But,  if  these  successions  arc  genealogical. +  there  must 
have  been  uninterrupted  continuity  along  each  line. 
The  chain  connecting  the  past  and  the 


"  Bnt  there  dors  not  seem  to  be  a  particle  of  proof  that 
these  latter  races  were  ftenrtieaUij  at  actually  derived  from 


On  tbe  contrary,  these  very  di 
—all  the  evidence  we  possess  on  the  subject— go 
that  they  are  not  their  offspring — En. 
t  This  genealogy  Is,  in  our  view,  a  pure 
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ited  no  mining  links.  It  is  the  attempt  of  palaeontol- 
ogy to  discover  traces  of  all  the  links;  bat  obviously 
the  attempt  is  more  difficult  than  to  find  all  the  frag- 
ments of  a  meteorite  which  exploded  in  tho  sky  before 
the  Christian  tera.  The  work  of  pakoontology  is  nec- 
essarily incomplete;  the  relics  of  many  types  which 
once  contributed  to  the  continuity  of  the  successions 
worked  out  remain  undiscovered.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  missing  links  in  our  knowledge;  but  the  tenor 
of  discovery  is  such  as  to  imply  that  no  missing  links 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  actual  successions. 
Even-  year's  acquisition  of  new  facts  narrows  the  great 
gaps,  and  closes  up  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some 
are  already  reconstructed  with  marvellous 
beyond  question  much  more  is  destined 
to  be  accomplished ;  and  we  may  logically  forecast  the 
future  state  of  the  evidence  and  anticipate  the  conclu- 
sion.  rv>  wc  reason  irnm  paiieoiiioiog\ ,  anu  it  seems 
encirely  logical  to  conclude  that  in  the  actual  life-his- 
tory of  our  planet  the  successions  of  specific  forms  were 
nicely  graduated  from  tho  rude  and  generalized  types 
of  the  remote  past  to  the  large-brained  and  highly  spe- 
cialized types  of  the  present.  But  this  admission  does 
not  establish  any  genetic  connections  running  through 
the  several  series.  Koch  species  may  still  have  resulted 
from  a  special  origination.  Only  the  presumptions  to 
be  drawn  from  embryology  and  morphology  suggest 
genetic  descent  in  paUeontology.  The  facts  of  paleon- 
tology might  be  as  they  are,  with  even'  species  a  pri- 
mordial and  persistent  form ;  but  the  establishment  of 
these  graduated  successions  establishes  what  must  have 
been  the  fact  on  the  theory  of 
constitutes  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ai 

(4.)  Variably.— Is  it  within  the  economy  of  nature 
that  organic  types  shall  undergo  indefinite  secular  va- 
riation, or  maintain  essential  permanence  ?  Within  the 
historic  period  few  undomestieatcd  species  are  known 
to  have  varied  to  any  marked  extent ;  but  all  those  do- 
mesticated have  become  differentiated,  and  sometimes 
to  a  striking  extent.  The  different  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons  differ  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  many  of  them,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  their 
common  origin,  would  be  set  down  by  any  naturalist  as 
distinct  species.  They  are  distinct  species  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  jaguar  and  the  ounce  ami  the  panther 
are  distinct.  The  elder  Agassis,  though  no  evolu- 
tionist, used  to  proclaim  the  different  races  of  men  as 
widely  distinct  as  the  different  families  of  monkeys. 
The  suggestion  that  these  divergences  have  not  arisen 
in  a  state  of  nature  seems  to  possess  no  relevancy,  for 
it  is  still  shown  that  the  aptitude  to  vary  is  possessed  by 
nature's  organisms.  Moreover,  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  these  animals  through  man's  treatment  are 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  sometimes  arise  from 
natural  operations;  they  only  differ  in  intensity,  and 
thus  accelerate  changes  for  which  natnre  fitted,  and 
perhaps  destined,  the  being.  Finally,  the  changed 
forms  result  from  (he  same  kind  of  action  of  the  same 
physiological  forces  as  are  in  play  in  animals  uninflu- 
enced by  domestication.  Only  powers  like  those  of 
digestion,  respiration,  growth,  and  adaptation  have  been 
employed  in  the  development  of  these  varieties,  and 
these  are  the  functional  activities  of  all  animals.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  domestication 
may  be  fairly  appealed  to  as  tests  of  the  permanence  of 
species.  (See 


south,  are  found  to  vary  according  to  the  latitude.  lon- 
gitude, altitude,  and  other  circumstances.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  such  variations  in  North  America  has 
led  to  the  merging  of  large  numbers  of  once  accepted 
species  (Allen,  Proc  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xv,  166;  xvi, 
276;  BuU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zo&L  ii,  No  4.  p.  846,  Aug.  1876; 
Amer.  Naturalist,  Oct.  1876,  p.  626;  Baird,  Mem.  Na- 
tional Acad.  Jan.  1863;  Amer.  Jour.  Sri.  II,  xlt,  Jan., 
March,  and  Mav,  1863 ;  Ridgeway,  A  mer.  Jour.  Sri.  HI, 
ir,  464,  v,  416).  Similar  extreme  variability  is  observed 
in  many  invertebrate  species,  both  recent  and  extinct. 
Hackel,  in  a  remarkable  work  on  calcareous  sponges,  bat 
reached  the  conclusion  that  all  the  forms  belong  to  one 
species, so  gradual  are  the  transitions  between  the  sev- 
eral nominal  species  (Die  KaUcschtcamme,  1872,  2  vols. 
8vo).  Many  forms  of  fossil  shells  formerly  regarded  as 
distinct  species  have  more  recently  been  united,  simply 

Hilgendorf  has  traced  minutely  the  secular  variations 
of  a  species  of  Planorbis  ( Ueber  Planorbis  multiformis 


these  studies  (Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  1880,  and  "Anniver- 
sary Mem."  in  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1880).  Similar 
work  has  been  done  among  Paueozoic  brachiopods. 

The  influence  of  changed  environment  is  sometimes 
accelerated  by  human  intervention.  The  axolotl,  per- 
manently gill-bearing  in  its  native  elevated  home,  loses 
its  gills  when  kept  near  the  sea-level,  and  becomes  a 
land  salamander.    In . 


rians  have  become  adapted  to  land  life,  and  a  fish,  even 
(Periopklhulmui),  frequents  the  land  and  seems  in  a 

imps  are  reported  by 
Schmaukevitch  as  undergoing  important  structural 
changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  when  the 
brine  is  gradually  freshened ;  and  return  to  the  original 
state  as  the  salinity  is  again  restored  (Zeitsck.  triss, 
Zodlogie,  xxv,  Suppl.  i,  1876,  p.  103,  pi.  6;  Annals  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  March,  1876;  ib.  xxix,  429-494,  1877. 
See,  also,  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Influent* 
of  External  Conditions  of  Life  upon  the  Organization  of 
A  nimals,  transl.  in  H  ayden'a  twelfth  A  mt.  Rep.  pt.  i,  473- 
614.  But  compare  VerriU,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  1869, 
230;  Amer.  Jour.  Sri.  II,  xlviii,  244,  480;  Packard, 
A  mer.  Jour.  Sri.  Ill,  ii,  108).  The  domestic  cat  on  the 
Pribilov  Islands  becomes  thickened,  short,  losing  the 
tail,  and  undergoing  great  change  of  voice, 
domestic  pigs  iu  Texas  are  well  known  to  have  I 
solid-hoofed. 

Through  hybridity,  also,  probably,  result  forms  diver- 
gent from  recognised  species.  Among  cultivated  plants 
hybrids  are  not  uncommon.  In  tbe  wild  state  the  num- 
ber of  reputed  hybrid  forms  may  be  judged  from  a  glance 
through  any  manual  of  botany.    (See  also,  Hooker, 

'  Etude  i 


mestication.) 
But  it 

among  nnimals  and  plants  in  a  state  of  nature.  Con- 
flicts between  individuals  and  conflicts  with  physical 
conditions  are  influences  continually  making  their  im- 
pressions on  the  organism.  These  are  not  causes,  but 
only  conditions,  of  organic  change.  By  the  law  •  -t  adap- 
tatioti  the  forces  of  the  organism  effect  such  changes 
as  changed  environment  demands.  The  same  species 
of  birds,  mammals,  and  molluscs,  in  their  wide  range 
across  a  comment  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 


Flora  of  New  Zealand;  Candolle,  "Etude  sur  l'Espece," 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Vttiv.  de  Geneve,  Nor.  1862 ;  Hooker 
and  Thomson,  Flora  Indica,  vol.  i, "  Introductory  Essay,'' 
London,  1866;  Cray,  Amer.  Jour.  Sri.  II,  xxi,  134; 
Naudin:  Hybridity  iA  the  Vegetable  Kingtlom).  Among 
animals,  fertile  hybridity,  as  well  as  infertile,  is  pretty  well 
established.*  From  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  has  arisen 
a  self-sustaining  hybrid  now  extensively  employed  in 
Europe  for  food.  Fertile  hybrids  of  the  common  and 
Chinese  geese  are  extensively  reared  in  India,  as  also  in 
England;  while  several  generations  of  the  hybrid  from 


Auburn  cemetery  (BreweT,  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
21  Jan.  1874).  Carl  Vogt  reports  fertile  hybrids  of  tbe 
wolf  and  dog,  as  also  of  the  goat  and  sheep,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  confirmed  by  Hackel ;  Yon  Tschudi  and  Vogt  both 
report  the  same  of  the  goat  and  steinbock,  and  of  the 
fox  and  dog.  The  same  is  alleged  of  the  buffalo  and 
bison.  Without  relying  on  tbe  intervention  of  hybrid- 
ity, enough  has  been  observed  of  the  power  of  organic 
forms  to  adapt  themselves  permanently  to  the 

*  Bat  we  believe  this  is  trne  only  to  a  very 
tent,  and  tbe  fertility  very  rarely  extends  to 
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ncnt  changes  of  the  environment  to  fully  establish  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  economy  of  nature  to  permit 
structural  variations  without  limits.*  If  a  fall  survey 
of  the  facts  to  which  we  have  too  briefly  alluded  justi- 
fies the  conclusion,  as  we  think  it  docs,  then  no  bar  ex- 
ists to  the  conclusion  that  the  successions  of  Pakeontolng- 
ical  types  have  arisen  through  the  continued  variation 
of  primitive  forms;  and  that  the  latter,  also,  may  have 
arisen  through  variation  and  descent  from  one  primor- 


',  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  proof  of  a  method  of 
ion  in  the  world,  since  the  genealogical  lines  may 
iroceeded  from  any  such  number  of  beginnings 
as  the  state  of  the  observed  relationships  may  allow. 

(5.)  Comparative  Embryology- — A  careful  study  of  the 
aspects  of  the  developing  embryo  of  a  higher  vertebrate, 
aa  indicated  above,  under  "  Ontogeny,"  shows  that  it 
reaches,  in  ascending  order,  a  succession  of  stages  which 
ma v  be  enumerated  and  defined.  Now  the  facts  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention  particularly,  con- 
stitute a  series  of  significant  parallelisms,  (a)  Ontoge- 
netic parallelism.  Research  shows  that  every  higher 
vertebrate  passes  through  the  same  embryonic  stages, 
and  no  divergences  revealing  the  characteristics  of  class, 
genus,  and  species  make  their  appearance  until  the  de- 
velopment is  well  advanced.  To  a  certain  stage  the 
human  embryo  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
;  at  later  stages,  it  diverges  successively  from  the 
of  reptiles,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  quadrumana. 
The  embryo  chick  is  absolutely  undistinguishable  from 
the  embryo  of  man  until  about  the  sixth  day  of  incuba- 
tion. Even  invertebrates  pursue  a  course  of  develop- 
ment closely  parallel  with  that  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  mammalian  embryo.  (HHekel,  NatMiche  Schdp- 
fungsgetchichte,  xi  Vortrag ;  Anthropogenie,  xiii-xix 
VortrKge;  Balfour,  British  Assoc.  Address,  1880,  Nat- 
•rrv,  xxii,  418).  (b)  Taxonomic  parallelism.  The  suc- 
cession of  aspects  presented  by  the  mammalian  embryo 
is  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  gradations  of  living 
animals.  The  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  egg 
results  in  a  simple  cytode,  which  is  paralleled  in  the 
living  world  by  Protamaba,  the  lowest  known  animal. 
The  new-formed  nucleus  gives  the  ovum  the  character 
of  Amaba.  The  "morula"  mass  resulting  from  the 
divisions  of  the  yolk  is  paralleled  by  lAibyrinthula.  The 
spheroid  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  corresponds 
to  the  larvcs  of  Planula.  The  invagination  of  this, 
forming  a  two-walled  spheroid  or  urn  ("gastrula")  is 
paralleled  by  the  larvcs  of  Protasau.  The  four-layered, 
elongated  form  answers  to  the  worm  TurbeUaria.  The 
fibrous,  semi-tubular  cranium  and  gelatinous  spine  are 
fonnd  adult  in  the  lancelet.  The  gill-arches  of  the  cm- 
in  the  dog-fish  and  other  sharks, 
represents  the  maturity  of  the  rep- 
tile. So,  without  further  particulars,  it  may  be  broad- 
ly asserted  that  the  gradations  of  living  animals  are 

embryo.  (See  especially  Hackel  and  Balfour,  as  cited ; 
Baer,  Nachriclden  tiber  Leben  und  Srhriflen,  1865.) 
principle  has,  indeed,  fouud  useful  application  in 
eases,  in  determining  the  relative  rank  of  animals, 
(c)  Palaontological  parallelism.  It  was  amply  shown 
by  the  elder  Agassiz  that  the  geological  succession  of 
organic  types  presents  an  order  identical  with  that  of 
the  classiticatory  arrangement  of  animals.  (See  espe- 
cially, Essay  on  Classification.)  This  has  been  more 
fully  illustrated  by  Hackel  (see  citations  above).  Ow- 
ing, however  to  the  recognised  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  extinct  life,  this  parallelism  is  less  detailed 
than  the  others.  We  know  specifically,  however,  that 
the  primitive  form,  Eozotn,  must  have  been  akin  to 
A  nutba  and  f.alnjrinthula ;  that  the  turbellarian  grade 
was  reached  in  Scolith us,  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone; 
that  the  shark  type  was  attained  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian ;  the  transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial 


creatures,  in  the  Amphibia  of  the  Coal  Measures,  with 
some  advance  in  the  Trias;  that  reptiles  succeeded  in 
the  Mesozoic,  and  birds  appeared  on  their  decline;  that 
the  lowest  mammalian  types  existed  in  the  Jurassic, 
and  higher  types  followed  through  the  Tertiary;  that 
the  lowest  four-handed  animals  were  of  Lower  Eocene 
age,  and  that  tailed  monkeys,  anthropoid  apes,  and  men 
followed  in  due  order. 

The  established  facts  of  comparative  embryology 
show  a  prolonged  and  detailed  succession  of  organic 
conceptions  literally  three  times  repeated.  The  doc- 
trine of  chances  demonstrates  that  this  must  result  from 
some  mutual  dependence  and  connection  among  them. 
The  paheontological  succession  must  result  from  the 
order  of  succession  under  a  law  of  development  as  prim- 
itively exemplified  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual. 
In  the  latter,  each  successive  stage  arises  demonstrably 
by  continuity  with  the  preceding.  The  pabeontological 
series  consists  of  the  final  terms  of  many  genetically  re- 
lated embryonic  series  successive  in  the  extinct  world. 
The  taxonomic  series  consists  of  the  final  terms  of  many 
genetically  related  embryonic  series  simultaneous  in  the 
actual  world.  All  the  terms  in  each  series  are  therefore 
materially  connected  through  the  embryonic  series  of 
which  they  are  several  parts.* 

IV.  Evolution  Theories. — While  most  evolutionists 
believe  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  man 
■re,  equally  with  the  material  organism,  the  outcome 
of  n  long  process  of  improvement,  Mr.  A  R.  Wallace 
holds  that  both  body  and  mind  of  man  may  have  arisen 
in  a  different  manner.  (Wallace,  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  Am.  ed.  1871 ;  Address  at 
(tlasgow  Meeting  Brit.  Assoc.  1871,  A  tnes*.  Jour.  Set. 
Ill,  xiii,  877),  while  St.  George  Mivart  limita  the  ex- 
ception to  man's  psychic  nature  (Genesis  of  Species, 
1871 ;  Lessons  from  Nature,  1876).  The  majority  of 
evolutionists  maintain  that  man's  body  is  so  intimately 
identified  in  structure  with  that  of  lower  animals  that 
it  is  incredible  that  it  has  not  participated  in  the  com- 
mon history.  As  to  his  psychic  nature,  it  is  held  to  be 
identical  in  many  of  its  manifestat  ions  with  the  natures 
of  brutes,  and  a  strong  presumption  hence  arises  that 
even  mans  nignesi  jH»wers  exist  germinauy  in  me 
lower  animals. 

The  speculations  of  theorists  concern  chiefly  the 
causes,  conditions,  and  instrumentalities  on  which  or- 
ganic evolution  depends.  De  Maillet,  in  a  work  whose 
title  (Telliamed,  1748)  was  an  anagram  of  the  author's 
name,  represents  that  organic  beings  possess  an  aptitude 
for  structural  changes,  and  that  changes  arise  when, 
under  changed  conditions,  the  animal  puts  forth  eflbrts 
to  exercise  changed  functions.  Lamarck  (PhUosophie 
Zoblogique,  1809 ;  new  ed.  by  Martins,  Paris,  1878)  main- 
tained that  primitive  rudiments  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  organic  kingdoms  arose  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ;  that  these  were  endowed  with  an  inherent  tendency 
io  improvement,  wnicu  oecomes  eiiec»i»e  et»pn.ian> 
through  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  while  the  influence  of 
external  conditions  determines  use  and  disuse.  The 
author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  1844,  suggested  thot 
life  first  appeared  on  our  planet  "in  simple  germinal 
vesicles,"  "  produced  by  some  chemico-electrical  opera- 
tion," and  that  successive  steps  of  advance  were  effected 
"  through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  process  of  genera- 
tion." The  conditions  under  which  this  process  result- 
ed in  an  improved  being  were  presented,  he  thought, 
in  abnormally  prolonged  gestation.  Next,  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  was  suggested  simultaneously  by 
Charles  K.  Darwin  ami  A.  R.  Wallace  (Jour.  Lvmaan 
Soc.  London,  August,  1858;  preceded  bv  Wallace's  paper 
in  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.  September,  1856),  and  this 


•We  submit  that 
a 


•The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
be  wholly  invalidated  by  two  facts:  1.  No  inctnnce  of  the 
propagation  of  one  species  of  animal  by  pnrents  of  anoth- 
er, oas  been  historically  found  :  9.  The  embryo  in  every 
I  iustanee  stops  at  the  precise  point  prescribed  by  lis  specl- 
llmlted  varintions  do  not  flc  character;  and  becomes  either  an  abortion  or  a  mon- 
ster If  It  fails  to  reach  It  -Ed. 
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was  moat  industriously  and  ably  elaborated  and  illus- 
trated by  Darwin  in  a  subsequent  seriea  of  publications 
which  have  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  sci- 
entific thought  (Origin  of  Species,  1859;  Variations  of 
Animals  and  Plants,  186* ;  The  Descent  of  Man,  1871 ; 
Expression  of  the  Emotions,  1872 ;  Insectivorous  Plants, 
1875 ;  Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self- Fertilization,  1876,  ami 
numerous  other  works  and  memoirs  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  question  of  natural  selection).  This 
theory  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  broad  doctrine 
of  evolution,  as  is  commonly  doue.  It  assumes  that  a 
method  of  evolution  exists  in  nature,  and  undertakes  to 
explain  by  what  means  and  agencies  it  is  carried  on. 
Recognising  the  fact  that  a  perpetual  struggle  exists 
among  individuals  for  existence,  and  for  most  favorable 
conditions  of  existence,  and  that  the  strongest  always 
succeed  the  best,  while  the  feeblest  tend  to  perish,  the 
obvious  and  necessary  inference  is  drawn  that  the  spe- 
cies is  perpetuated  by  its  best  representatives,  and  thus 
undergoes  continual'  improvement,  precisely  as  when 
man  intervenes  to  improve  the  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Darwin  inclined  at  tint  to  consider  this  tendency 
a  full  explanation  of  organic  progress,  but  later  he  ad- 
mitted other  influences,  including,  like  Lamarck,  an 
inherent  nisus  towards  improvement,  and  the  effects  of 
use  and  di*use  of  organs.  For  an  ampler  exposition  of 
the  doctrine,  see  the  article  "  Darwinism  "  in  the  Ency- 
clopadia  A  mericana.  That  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion goes  on,  and  that  its  tendency  is  what  Darwin 
claims,  all  must  admit.  But  there  is  a  growing  belief 
that  organic  advances  and  relapses  require  an  ap|ieal 
also,  to  other  conditions,  instrumentalities,  and  causes. 
For  instance,  professor  Parsons,  of  Harvard,  inclined  to 
regard  specific  variation  as  the  result  of  extraordinary 
births  (Amer.Jour.  Science,  July,  1860,  II,  xxx,  I),  ami 
soon  afterwards  Richard  Owen  advanced  an  almost  iden- 
tical idea  (Anat.  of  Vertebrates,  chap,  xl;  Amer.  Jour. 
Science,  II,  xlvii,  33).  Gabon's  theory  seems  to  be  the 
same  (Hereditary  Genius,  1869,  p.  863-883).  Kdlliker 
varied  this  conception  by  suggesting  heterogeneous  gen- 
eration through  agamic  and  parthenogenic  reproduc- 
tion—a profound  misapprehension  of  proper  generation 
(Ueber  die  Darwin'sche  Schopfungsgeschichte,  1864). 
Huxley,  while  accepting  Darwinism  for  what  it  is 
worth,"  baa  indicated  some  qualifications  and  additions 
t  /.".'/  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,  1862 ;  On  the 
Origin  of  Species,  1863;  Critiques  and  Addresses,  1869, 
etc.).  He  holds  particularly  that  nature  sometimes 
makes  considerable  jumps ,-  that  the  process  of  natural 
selection  goes  on  among  the  molecules  of  the  organism, 
and  that  there  exists  an  inherent  tendency  of  organisa- 
tion to  vary.  The  latter  point  he  emphasizes.  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  in  1868,  pointed  out  that  degradational  meta- 
morphoses in  the  old  age  of  the  individual,  or  the  type, 
could  not  rationally  be  referred  to  natural  selection, 
which  acts  in  the  contrary  direction.  An  internal  law 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  species  as  of  the  individual. 
Specific  advance  he  attributes  to  habitual  acceleration 
of  embryonic  development.  In  the  advanced  age  of  species 
the  reverse  takes  place,  and  thus  the  decline  of  a  spe- 
cies reproduces,  in  inverted  order,  the  succession  of 
types  which  appeared  during  the  rise  of  the  species 
(Mem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1867,  i,  pt.  2;  Amer.  Nat- 
uralist, June,  1870,  iv,  230;  Fossil  Cephalopotls,  Museum 
Comparatur  Zodl.  Cambridge,  1872).  Professor  E.  D. 
Cope  varied  this  conception  by  attributing  the  recessiou 
of  organic  types  to  the  influence  of  retarded  develop- 
ment (Synopsis  of  Cyprinida  of  Penn.  1866 ;  "  Origin 
of  Genera,"  in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  Phila.  Octo- 
ber, 1868;  "The  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,"  in  Lipp. 
Mag.  1870,  and  University  Series,  New  Haven,  1873 ; 
"The  Method  of  Creation  of  Organic  Types,"  in  the 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  Phila.  1871,  and  other  papers). 
Probably  the  suggestions  based  on  rate  aud  duration 
of  embryonic  changes  are  all  available.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  principle  of  natu- 
ral selection  obtains  in  embryonic  life,  both  in  condi- 


tions immediately  present  with  the  embryo  and 
external  conditions  which  produce  them—the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  female  parent,  or  even  the  male. 
This  becomes  intelligible  on  the  ba»U  of  some  such  the- 
ory as  Spencer's  "  Physiological  Units,"  Darwin's  "  Pan- 
genesis," Elsberg's  "Plastidule  Hypothesis"  (Proc.  A  mer. 
Assoc.  1874,  1876),  Hilckel's  "  Perigenesis "  (Die  Peri- 
genesis,  1876;  Die  heutige  Entwkkelungslthre,  et<L,  1879; 
Nature,  Oct.  4,  1877,  and  Pop.  Scien.  Monthly  Suppl.), 
or  Brooks'  «  Law  of  Heredity  " (New  York,  1888).  Still, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  widely  variant 
forms,  as  in  the  Ancon  breed  of  sheep,  arise  suddenly 
where,  to  all  appearance,  some  other  condition  not  yet 
known  determines  the  divergence.  We  think  also  it 
must  be  finally  admitted  that  the  organism  is  affected 
by  an  implanted  destination  or  law,  which  bends  it  con- 
stantly towards  conformity  to  the  environment,  and  em- 
ploys the  several  agencies  mentioned  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result.  In  the  history  of  the  world 
the  environment  has  undergone  a  progressive  differen- 
tiation and  improvement.  Organization  has  advanced 
correspondingly.  When  the  environment  remains  per- 
sistent, or  deteriorates,  organic  forms  persist  or  even 
deteriorate  to  a  corresponding  extent.  If,  however,  no 
existing  theory  of  organic  evolution  proves  final,  the 
fact  of  organic  evolution  remains  highly  probable. 

V.  Limitations  of  the  Doctrine.— We  have  stated,  pre- 
liminarily, that  the  question  of  evolution  is  simply  one 
of  fact.  In  ascertaining  whether  a  method  of  evolution 
is  a  fact  in  the  natural  world,  we  are  not  concerned  in 
anything  outside  of  this  simple  inquiry.  It  is  of  no 
unhurt  whether  the  result  is  effectuated  by  necessity  or 
free-will,  by  inherent  forces,  by  implanted  forces  or  ex- 
ternal forces,  by  material  forces  or  spiritual  forces,  by 
mediate  action  or  immediate  action.  We  are  not  even 
concerned  in  determining  what  conditions  are  favorable, 
what  instrumentalities  are  employed,  whether  the  action 
is  prenatal  or  postnatal,  whether  through  embryonic 
development,  prolonged,  accelerated,  or  retarded.  All 
these  questions  are  interesting— some  of  them  may  be 
j  important.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  restrained  from 
investigating  them.  But  it  is  important  to  understand 
clearly  that  a  verdict  on  any  one  of  these  questions 
does  not  bear  on  the  antecedent  question  of  fact.  If 
the  fact  exists,  different  persons  may  explain  and  inter- 
pret it  differently.  The  explanation  falls  within  the 
domain  of  science ;  the  interpretation  touches  philoso- 
phy and  theism.  Scientific  explanations  are  already 
various— each  probably  partial.  Interpretations  may 
be  materialistic  or  spiritualistic — that  will  depend  on 
the  antecedent  philosophy  of  the  thinker.  They  may 
be  theistic  or  atheistic— that  depends  on  the  predispo- 
sition of  the  interpreter.  Philosophic  and  theological 
opinions  must  rest  on  other  grounds.  The  fact  of  a 
method  of  evolution  in  the  world  is  not  responsible  for 


More  categorically,  we  may  state:  (1)  The  fact  of 
evolution  implies  nothing  in  respect  to  causation.  It 
throws  no  light  on  secondary  cause  or  first  cause.  It 
does  not  imply  the  evolution  of  life  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter. It  knows  nothing  of  beginnings;  it  discovers  only 
a  method  of  continuance ;  the  beginning  may  have  been 
a  creation  by  fiat  It  knows  nothing  of  the  cause  or 
causes  of  continuance;  it  may  be  by  immanent  divine 
agency.  (2)  There  is  no  assumption  of  iuberent  forces 
or  necessary  activities,  or  eternal  matter.  It  is  allow- 
able to  deny  inherent  forces  and  necessary  actions,  and 
hold  to  the  creation  of  matter  and  force,  and  even  to 
the  identification  of  natural  force  with  the  divine  voli- 
tion. (3)  There  is  no  implication  concerning  the  nature 
or  origin  of  mind.  It  may  arise  with  each  distinct  or- 
ganism ;  it  may  arise  only  in  the  human  organism. 
(4)  Nothing  is  implied  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  activities  going  forward  in  the  organism.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  they  imply  choice,  selection, 
intelligence.  We  are  at  full  liberty  to  trace  intelligence 
in  the  methods  of  the  inorganic  world,  or  to  affirm  that 
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the  all-embracing  method  of  evolution  is  itaelf  the  high- 
eat  possible  manifestation  of  intelligence  and  unity. 
(5)  We  may  also,  if  we  please,  maintain  that  the  meth- 
od of  the  world  and  the  collocations  of  the  world  imply 
determiuation  and  motive.  Thus,  in  brief,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  essential  doctrine  of  evolution  are  such  that, 
in  spite  of  the  speculative  views  of  some  evolutionists, 
the  full  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  doea  notconHict  with 
any  fundamental  conception  of  Christian  theology. 

VI.  Literature. — Many  of  the  most  important  orig- 
inal works  have  been  cited  in  the  progress  of  this  article. 
Some  other  titles  may  be  added :  Spencer,  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Philosophy ;  Principles  of  Biology ;  Gray,  Dar- 
w'utiana  (1878);  Ko manes,  The  Scientifc  Evidences  of 
Organic  Evolution  (1882) ,  Chapman,  The  Evolution  of 
Life  (1873);  Semper,  Animal  Life  as  Affected  by  the 
Natural  Conditions  of  Existence ;  Die  Verwandtsckafls- 
brziekungen  der  gegliederten  Thiere  (1875);  Lankester, 
Degeneration,  a  Chapter  in  Dancittism  (1880) ;  Liudsav, 
Mindinthe  lancer  Animal*  (1879);  S*u\Yuz,BeitrSgezur 
Descendenz-Theorie  (1876);  Fritz  M tiller,  Fur  Darwin 
(eod.) ;  Zacharias,  Zur  Entwickelungstheorie  (eod.) ; 
Jacoby,  Etudes  sue  la  Selection  dttns  ses  Rapports  avec 
rilerediti  chez  niomme ;  Canestrini.  Teoria  di  Darwin 
Criticamente  Erposta  (MiUm.1880) ;  Du  Prel,  DerKampf 
urns  Dusein  am  Ilimmel;  Faivre,  La  VarUtbiliti  des 
Espsces  (1868);  Weismann,  Studicn  tur  Descendenz- 
Theorie  (1876) ;  Kibot,  Heredity ;  ().  Schmidt,  Descent  and 
Darwinism  (1875) ;  H.  M  tiller,  Die  Befrucktung  der  Blu- 
men  durck  Insert rn  (1873;  an  Engl,  translation,  1888); 
A  tpenblumen  undihre  Befruchtung  durck  Insect  en  (1881 ) ; 
Fecbner,  Einige  Ideen  tur  Sckopfungs-  und  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Organistnen ;  Mivart,  Man  and  Apes 
( 1874) ;  Bastian,  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  L\fe ;  Roux, 
Iter  Kampf  der  Jheile  im  Organismus  (1881);  Gazelles, 
Outline  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy  (1875).  On  the  in- 
terpretation of  evolution :  Dreher,  Per  Darwinismus 
uwl  seine  Stellung  in  der  Philosophic  (1877) ;  von  Gizycki, 
Philosophische  Consequemcn  der  Lamarck- Darwin schen 
Em u-icLtlungstheorie  (1876) ;  R.  Schmidt,  Die  Darwin- 
schen  Theorien  und  ihre  Stellung  zur  Philosophic,  Religion, 
und  Moral  (eod.;  id.  Engl,  translation);  Ilenslow,  The 
Theory  of  the  Evitlution  of  Living  Things,  and  the  A  pli- 
cation of  the  Principles  of  Evolution  to  Religion  (1878) ; 
Lecontc,  Religion  anil  Science ;  Simcox,  Natural  Law 
(1877) ;  Wright,  Philosophical  Discussions,  especially 
p.  97-266;  Weismann,  L'eber  die  lettten  Ursachen  der 
Transmufationen  (1876);  Spiller,  Die  Vrkrafl  des  Welt- 
alU  nach  ihrem  Wesen  und  Wirken  (eod.) ;  Schneider, 
Iter  thierische  Wille  (1880);  Romanes,  Animal  Intelli- 
gence (1883);  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals  (eod.); 
Savage,  The  Religion  of  Evolution  (1877);  Beale,  Life 
Theories,  their  Influence  upon  Religious  Thought  (1871); 
Winchell,  The  Speculative  Consequences  of  Evolution 
(1K8I);  Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer,  p.  301-385 
(eod.),  p.  301-385 ;  Beckett,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Imws  of 
Nature.  Critical  and  adverse  writings :  von  Hartmann, 
Wtthrheit  undlrrthum  im  Darwinismus  (1875) ;  Wigand, 
iJer  Darwinismus  u.  die  Naturforschung  Newtons  u. 
Curiers  (1874-77,3  vols.);  Virchow,  I  He  Ereiheit  der 
Wissenschuft  im  modernen  Staat  (1877;  Engl,  transla- 
tion); Semper,  Hackelismus  in  der  ZoOlogie  (1876); 
Michaelia,  Anii-Darwinistiscke  Beobachtungen  (1877); 
Mivart,  Ussous  from  Nature,  as  Manifested  in  Mind 
and  Matter  (1876) ;  Contemporary  Evolution  (eod.) ; 
A^assiz,  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
V.  S.  vol.  i,  Introduction;  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  July, 
I860 ;  Dawson,  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man  (1873) ; 
Hodge,  What  is  Darwinism  f:  Barrande,7Yi/o6to#(1871); 
Cepkalopodes  (1877) ;  Brackiopodts  (1879).  A  monthly 
journal  of  highest  ability,  devoted  to  evolution,  ia  Kos- 
mos,  Stuttgart.    (A.  W.) 

Evo vae  is  an  artificial  word  made  out  of  the  vow- 
els in  the  worda  "  saeculorum  Amen,"  which  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  Its  object  was  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  tnemoria  tecknica  to  enable  singers  to  render 
the  several  Gregorian  chants  properly;  each  letter  in 


erovn  standing  for  the  syllable  from  which  it  ia  ex- 
tracted. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  psalms,  etc., 
were  sung  under  autiphona,  and  that  the  music  of  the 
antiphon,  being  constructed  in  a  particular  "mode"  or 
"  scale,"  such  as  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  the  like,  the 
chant  or  "tone"  ("tune")  to  the  psalm,  being  not  in- 
tended to  represent  a  full  stop  or  close,  might  (and  usu- 
ally did)  not  end  on  the  final  belonging  to  the  mode, 
leaving  that  for  the  concluding  antiphon :  thus  different 
forms  of  the  same  mode  or  tone  would  arise,  and  these 
were  called  evovaa,  and  sometimes  by  other  names. 
This  only  applies  to  the  latter  half  (cadence)  of  the 
chant,  as  in  the  "mediation"  (at  the  middle  of  the 
verse  of  a  psalm)  scarcely  any  variety  was  admitted, 
except  such  as  arose  from  local  use.  Thus,  in  the  vari- 
ous works  on  the  subject,  and  in  service  books,  varieties 
of  endings  arc  to  be  found  of  greater  or  less  antiquity. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Evremond  ( Lat.  Ebremundus),  Saint,  was  born  at 
Rayeux  of  a  uoble  family ;  married  a  high-born  lady, 
but  suddenly  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life  in  Fun- 
tenay;  afterwards  became  abbot  of  Mont  Maire,  in  the 
diocese  of  Seez,  and  died  about  A.D.  720  (others  say  be- 
fore 584).  He  is  commemorated  June  10.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. ;  Guerin,  Let  Petits  BoUand- 
isles,  vi,  558. 

Evroul  (Lat.  Ebrulfus).  (1)  Saint,  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Childebert  I  and  his  successor,  was 
noted  for  his  teaming  and  wealth,  but  renounced  all  for 
a  monk's  life,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroul 
d'Ouche  (Uticus),  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux  (Neustria), 
where  he  died  in  696.  He  is  commemorated  Dec.  29. 
(2)  The  eighteenth  bishop  of  Noyon  and  Tournay,  died 
A.D.  621  (according  to  others,  before  675).  (3)  Saint, 
is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Fus- 
cien-aux-Rois,  near  Amiens,  probably  near  (he  close  of 
the  6th  century.    He  is  commemorated  July  26. 

Ewald,  Christian  Ferdinand,  an  Episcopal 
minister  and  famous  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was 
bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  Sept.  14,  1802,  at  Marolds- 
weisach,  near  Bamberg.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined 
the  Christian  Cburch,  studied  at  Basle,  and  was  in  1826 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  1829  he  was  called 
to  Loudon,  and  having  duly  prepared  for  missionary 
work,  he  connected  himself  in  1832  with  the  London 
Society  fur  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews. 
In  1836  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
having  been  previously  in  Lutheran  orders.  There 
are  but  few  of  the  society's  missionaries  whose  sphere 
of  labor  has  been  so  lengthened  in  duration  or  so  wide 
in  extent.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  labored  with  great 
devoteduess  in  one  of  the  most  trying  portions  of  the 
Jewish  mission  field— the  north  coast  of  Africa — at  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  Tripoli,  aud  other  large  towns.  In  1839 
he  left  Tunis  for  a  lime  and  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  and 
in  1841  finally  left  Tunis  to  accompany  the  first  An- 
glican bishop,  Dr.  Alexander,  to  Jerusalem  as  his  chap- 
lain, and  for  some  ten  years  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  Holy  City.  An  account  of  the  work  is  given  in  his 
Missionary  Labors  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  In  1851 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  East,  and,  be- 
ing appointed  principal  of  the  home  mission,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  London.  In  1872  a  general  debility  of 
constitution  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his 
position.  He  died  August  9, 1874.  The  University  of 
Erlaugen,  of  which  Ewald  was  a  graduate,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  German  translation  of  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Aboda  Sarah,  in  1856,  conferred  upon  him  de 
religione  Christiana  inter  barbarus  gentes  propaganda 
optimi  merito,  linguarum  orientalium  gnurrissimo,  the 
diploma  of  a  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  conferred  upon  him,  in  1872,  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity,  as  stated  in  the  diploma,  in  con- 
sideration "  of  his  uprightness  of  life,  sound  doctrine,  and 
purity  of  morals;  of  his  proficiency  in  the  study  of  di- 
vinity, of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  and  1  ft  era- 
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ture;  and  also  of  his  missionary  labors  and  eminent  I  Scriptures  into  this  language  in  the  year  1856,  and  the 


Bremen  Bible  Society  undertook  the  printing  of  the 
same.  In  1861  the  four  gospels  w^re  published.  In 
1874  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bremen  mission,  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
which  were  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ulerx,  and  in 
1878  the  entire  New  Test,  was  issued  from  l he  press. 
Several  books  of  the  Old  Test,  have  also  been  published, 
as  Exodus.  Joshua  to  Ruth,  and  Samuel.  Up  to  March 
81, 1884,  there  were  distributed  4500  portions  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  3000  portions  of  the  New  Test.  For  the  study 
of  the  language,  see  Schlegel,  SchlSssel  tur  Ewe  Sprache 
(Stuttgart,  1857).    (B.  P.) 

Ewh,  Gkoro,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  born  in  1828, 
at  Kirch  berg,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  studied  theology 
at  Boon  and  Berlin,  came  to  America  in  1866,  and  waa 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (St.  Matthew'*) 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1881.  (B.  P.) 

Ewing,  Alexander,  D.C.L.,  a  Scotch  bishop,  wis 
born  in  Aberdeen,  March  25,  1814.  He  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  in  Chelsea  and  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  but,  owing  to  his  delicate  health  and  ample 
inheritance,  he  did  not  adopt  a  profession  on  leaving 
school  He  began  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  l/cttf, 
and  entered  into  priest's  orders  in  1841,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  at  Forres.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until  I  *  Hi.  when  he  waa  elect- 
ed first  bishop  of  the  newly  restored  diocese  of  Argyll 
and  the  Isles,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged 
till  his  death,  May  22,  1873.  His  theological  views 
were  communicated  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
th«*  newspapers,  pamphlets,  special  sermons,  essays  < 


services  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews."  (B.P.) 

Bwald,  Georg  Heinrich  August,  one  of  the 

most  learned  Orientalists  of  our  century,  was  born  at 
Gottingen,  Nov.  16, 1803.  In  1820  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  three  years  later  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  After  teaching  for 
some  time  at  the  Wolfenbtlttel  gymnasium,  he  returned 
in  1824  to  Gottingen,  became  repetent  at  the  university, 
and  in  1827  was  made  professor.  In  1837  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  position  for  having  signed,  with  six 
other  professors,  a  protest  against  the  revocation  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1833, which  Ernest  Augustus,  king 
of  Hanover,  effected.  In  1829  and  1836  he  had  visited 
France  and  Italy,  and  now  (in  1838)  he  visited  England. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  The  bitter  feuds 
with  hiii  colleagues  made  his  stay  there  very  unpleas- 
ant, and  it  was  a  relief  when,  in  1848,  he  was  recalled  to 
Gottingen.  In  1867  be  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  this  refusal  was 
punished  by  his  exclusion  from  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy, although  he  was  still  allowed  his  salary  and  the 
privilege  of  lecturing.  This  latter  privilege  was  with- 
drawn in  1868,  on  account  of  utterances  against  the 
king.  He  died  of  heart  disease,  May  4, 1875.  Ewald's 
writings  have  found  about  as  many  admirers  abroad 
as  at  home.  The  value  of  much  of  his  learning  is  seri- 
ously impaired  by  his  dogmatic  spirit.  His  indepen- 
dence often  degenerates  into  self-conceit.  His  violent 
rationalism  is  conspicuous.   His  literary  activity  began 

in  1828,  with  the  Composition  der  Genesis  Kritisch  untcr-  |  triuuted  to  the  scries  of  Present  Day  Paper;  of  which 
sucht,  and  only  closed  with  an  autobiography  written  |  he  was  the  editor,  and  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  which  has  not  been  Revelation  considered  as  Light.  He  also  published  the 
published.  Of  his  many  writings  we  mention,  De  Metris  j  Cathedral  or  A  bbey  Church  of  Zona  (1865).    See  Me- 

'  moir,  by  Rosa  (1677);  Encydop.  Brit.  (9th  ed.).  a.  v. 

Ewing,  Greville,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1767;  educated  at  the  high- 
school  ;  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  when  of  age 
studied  theology  at  Edinburgh  University ;  became 
tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Castle  Hill; 
was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  5,  1792,  and  his  talents 
made  him  popular  from  the  first.     He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  trustees  as  minister  of  lady  Glenurchy's 
chapel,  Edinburgh,  in  June,  1792,  and  ordained  col- 
league in  October,  1793.    Aided  by  Robert  Hal. lane, 
Esq.,  he  proposed  to  organize  a  select  company  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  Bengal,  but  the  East  India 
Company  was  hostile  to  the  movement.    He  estab- 
lished the  Missionary  Magazine  for  Scotland,  the  first 
religious  periodical  in  that  country.    He  resigned  bis 
charge,  Dec  26, 1798;  became  minister  to  a  large  con- 
gregation at  the  Tabernacle,  Glasgow,  in  May,  1799,  wi- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  Haldane,  and  presided  over  a 
seminary  for  training  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry 
for  two  and  a  half  years  with  considerable  success. 
Differences  having  arisen  with  Mr.  Haldane,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  1811  became  senior  tutor  to  a  new  theo- 
logical seminary  belonging  to  the  Congregational  Union, 
\  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  with  praiseworthy 
fidelity  till  obliged  by  debility  to  resign.  He  died  Aug. 
^r  2, 1841.  He  published  five  single  Sermons ;  several  con- 
troversial works;  .4  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and 
English  Scripture  lexicon  (Edinb.  1802,  1812):— Facts 
and  Documents  respecting  the  Connections  between  Robert 
Haldane  and  Grerille  Eving  (lW9):  —  An  Essay  on 
Baptism  (1823)  .-Memoir  of  Barbara  Euing  (1829), 
with  many  smaller  works.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Seoticantr, 
i,  80,  HI. 

Excellent*.   Sec  Gaoxs. 

Excision,  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  among  the 
Jews,  whereby  a  person  was  separated  or  cot  off  from 
his  people.   See  Ban  ;  Excosuiukicatiom. 

Excluaiva,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  means  the  right, 


Carminum  Arabicorum  (Brunswick,  1825):— Das  Hohe- 
lied  Salome's  ubersetzt  und  aktdrt  (1826 ;  3d  ed.  1866) : 
— Libri  Wakedii  de  Mesopotamia  Expugnatce  Ilistoria 
pars  (1827):— Kritische  Grammatik  der  Hebr.  Sprache 
(eod.),  subsequently  enlarged,  and  A  usfShrliches  Lehr- 
buch  der  Hebr.  Sprache  des  A  Iten  Testaments  (1844 ;  8th 
ed.  1870;  EngL  transl.  by  Nicholson,  Lond.  1836;  of 
the  syntax  alone,  from  8th  ed.  by  Kennedv,  Edinb. 
1879) :— Hebraische  Sprachlehre  fir  Anfanger  (1842; 
Engl,  transl.  from  8d  ed.  by  Smith,  Lond.  1870) :— .46- 
handlungen  zur  orientalischen  uwl  biblischen  Liieratur 
(1832):  —  Grammatica  Critica  Ling.  Arab.  (1831-83, 
2  vols.) : — Die  poetischtn  Biicher  des  A  Iten  Bundes  (1835- 
39;  3d  ed.  1868;  EngL  transl.  Lond.  1880  sq.):— Pro- 
pheten  des  A  Iten  Bundes  (1840, 1841 ;  2d  ed.  1867,  1867, 
8  vols. ;  Engl,  transl.  Lond  1876-81, 5  vols.)  -.—Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel  (1843-59,  7  vols.;  8d  ed.  1868;  Engl. 
tran»l.  corresponding  to  vol.  i-iv) : — History  of  Israel 
(Lond.  1867-74,6  xols.).-Die  A  Iterthiimer  des  Volkes 
Israel  (1848;  Engl,  transl.  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Lond. 
1876) : — Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  Ubersetzt  und  erklart 
(1850):— Das  Sthiopische  Buch  Ilenokh  (1854):— Das 
vierte  Buch  Ezra  (I860):— Die  Sendschreiben  des  Apos- 
tels  Paulus  ubersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1857) : — Die  Johan- 
neischen  Schrifen  (1861, 1862) : — Die  Biicher  des  Neuen 
Testaments  (1870,1871) :— Die  Theologie  des  Allen  una 
Neuen  Bundes  (1870-75, 4  vols.) : — JahrbQcher  der  bibli 
schen  Wissenschaft,  i-xi,  1848-61,  containing  a  nuro 
of  essays  which  are  still  very  valuable.  In  connection 
with  l!  Dukes  he  published,  Beitrage  tur  Geschichte  der 
Bltesten  A  uslegung  des  Spracherkldrung  des  A  Iten  Test. 
(1844, 8  vols.).  See  Herzog-Plitt,  Real-Encyklop.  a.  v.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  34 1  -344 ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  261 ; 
Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Handbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ewe  Version  of  tub  Sou pt urea.  The  Ewe  or 
Ewegbe  (also  called  Eipe,  A  ijigbe,  Krepe,  Dahomey)  lan- 
guage is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  and  be- 
yond the  river  Volta.  The  Rev.  B.  Schlegel,  of  the 
Bremen  Missionary  Society,  began  to  translate  the  Holy 
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claimed  by  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  to  exclude  each 
one  candidate  at  a  papal  election.  This  right  baa  never 
been  formally  acknowledged  by  the  curia,  but  the  claim 
has  always,  since  the  15th  century,  been  complied  with 
by  the  conclave,  although  the  Jesuits,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Pius  IX,  asserted  that  this  right  should  no  ]  was 
more  be  granted,  since  these  states  were  no  longer  Cath- 
olic, in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  tolerant  rather. 
See  Hiiberlin,  Rdmtuchet  Conclave  (Halle,  1769),  p.  152 
sq. ;  L  eber  die  Rtchte  dtr  Retjierunurn  brim  Conclave 
(Munich,  1872) ;  Bonghi,  IHo  IX  e  il  Papa  Futvro  (Mi- 
lan, 1877),  p.  47-68;  Meier,  in  Herzog-Plitt,  Ileal- An- 
cyklop.  a.  v. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Exedi  a,  a  name  sometimes  given  by  St.  Augustine 
to  the  umbo  (q.  v.).  It  is  often  used  in  ancient  writers 
as  synonymous  with  the  apsis  (q.  v.). 

sacrifices  offered  by  the  ancient  Greek 
before  setting  out  on  any  warlike  expedition. 
'1  hey  were  of  the  nature  of  divination,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  enterprise  was  to  be  successful  or  disastrous. 

ExocataccBli,  a  name  given  to  several  officers  of 
the  Church  at  Constantinople,  high  in  authority,  and 
in  public  assemblies  taking  precedence  of  the  bishops. 
Originally  they  were  priests,  but  afterwards  only  dea- 
cons. The  college  of  the  txocatacali  corresponded  to 
the  college  of  cardinals  (q.  v.)  at  Rome. 

Exocionites  (E&uKiovtrai),  a  name  applied  to  the 
Arians  (q.  v.)  of  the  4th  century,  who,  when  expelled 
from  Constantinople  by  Thcodosius  the  Great,  retired 
to  a  place  outside  the  city.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
records  of  Justinian,  and  frequently  in  the  chronicle  of 
Alexandria. 

ExothoumSni  ( Ht^ovntvtn ),  the  first  of  the 
four  classes  of  catechumens  (q.  v.)  in  the  early  Church. 
They  were  instructed  privately  outside  the  Church,  and 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  Church  until  they 
were  more  fully  enlightened. 

Expectati  ves,  a  term  employed  in  the  14th  cen- 
r,  when  the  French  pontiffs  residing  at  Avignon  as- 
to  themselves  the  power  of  conferring  all  sacred 
by  which  means  they  raised  immense  sums  of 
money,  calling  forth  the  bitterest  complaints  from  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Expcctatircs  were  abolished 
by  the 


ly,  Lotts  Alexaxdrr,  a  French  prelate,  was 
.  24,  1742,  at  Brest.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and 
was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  there;  was  nominated 
pastor  of  St.  Martin  of  Morlaix ;  in  1789  became  deputy 
of  the  states- general ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  de- 
partment of  Finistere,  Feb.  24,  1791,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  twenty-five  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  beheaded, 
May  22, 1794,  for  having  taken  an  appeal  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  West  against  the  natioual  convention.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Mag.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Exsufflation,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  in  which  the  candidate 
stood  with  his  bauds  stretched  out  towards  the  West, 
and  struck  them  together;  then  he  proceeded  thrice  to 
exsufflate  or  spit,  in  defiance  of  Satan.    See  Baptism. 

Extisplces  (Lat. txta,  entrails,  and  tpecw,  to  look), 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  ancient  haruspices  (q.  v.), 
because  it  was  their  duty  carefully  to  examine  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Exucontiaus  C$£ovk6vtuh),  a  name  given  to  the 
class  of  Arians  called  Aetians  (q.  v.),  because  they  af- 
firmed that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  called  God  and  the 
Word  of  God,  but  only  in  a  sense  consistent  with  bis 
having  been  brought  forth 
Ajuaxs;  Skmi-Ariaxs. 


at  Cracow  in  1090.  He  was  not  only  a  very  learned  < 
Talmudist,  but  es])ccially  a  follower  of  the  cabalistic  | 


of  the  pseudo-Messiah  Chayon,  whom  be  had 
at  Prague  in  1726.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Ey- 
as president  of  a  rabbinical  college  at  Cra- 
cow, which  soon  became  very  famous.  From  year 
to  year  the  number  of  his  pupils  increased,  and  he 
oon  recognised  as  a  great  authority.  His  posi- 
tion shielded  him  from  the  ban  which  was  to  be 
pronounced  upon  the  followers  of  Sabbat hai  Zewi 
(q.  v.)  and  Chayou.  To  avoid  all  suspicion,  Eyben- 
schUtz  himself  pronounced  the  ban  upon  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  pseudo-Messiah,  and  in  1728  the  congre- 
gation of  Prague  appointed  him  preacher.  In  1740 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Metz,  and  in  1760  he  went  to 
AJtona,  It  seemed  as  if  with  him  an  evil  spirit  had 
entered  that  place,  which  divided  the  German  and 
the  Polish  Jews.  When  EybenschUtz  came  there,  the 
famous  Jacob  Emden  (q.  v.)  lived  there,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  had  proscribed  Chayon  and  his  followers,  re- 
garded himself  as  the  keeper  of  orthodoxy.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  offered  to  Emden  whereby  his  vanity 
and  his  desire  for  heresy-hunting  should  be  satisfied. 
At  the  time  when  EybenschUtz  came  to  Altona  there 
was  an  epidemic  in  that  city.  Siuce  every  rabbi 
was  regsrded  as  a  sort  of  magician,  the  new-comer  was 
expected  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disease.  EybenschUtz 
I  prepared  amulets, which  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
|  pie.  For  curiosi t v  s  sake  one  was  opened,  and  lo !  in  it 
was  written:  "(>  thou  God  of  Israel,  who  dwellest  in 
the  beauty  of  thy  power,  send  down  salvation  to  this 
iwrson  through  the  merit  of  thy  servant  Sabbat  hai 
Zewi,  iu  order  that  thy  name,  ami  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah Sabbathai  Zewi,  may  be  hallowed  in  the  world." 
This  amulet  came  into  the  hands  of  Emden.  Eyben- 
schUtz denied  all  connection  with  the  adherents  of  Sab- 
bathai, and  as  be  had  already  gained  a  great  influence, 
it  was  believed ;  at  least,  everybody  kept  quiet.  But 
Emden  was  not  quiet,  and  finally  the  ban  was  pronounced 
against  EybenschUtz.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  king,  Frederic  V  of  Denmark,  who  decided  iu  favor 
of  Emden.  EybenschUtz  lost  his  position  as  rabbi  of 
the  congregation.  As  his  best  friends  left  him,  in  his 
perplexity  he  finally  went  to  a  former  pupil  of  his,  Mo- 
ses Gerson  Kohen,  who  after  his  baptism  had  taken  the 
name  of  Karl  Anton  (q.  v.).  Anton  wrote  an  apology 
in  behalf  of  his  teacher,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  kiug 
of  Denmark.  This,  and  other  influences,  had  at  last 
such  effect  that  the  whole  affair  was  dropped,  and  Eyben- 
schUtz was  elected  anew  as  rabbi  of  the  congregation. 
The  Jewish  community,  however,  became  divided,  and 
this  division  lasted  as  long  as  both  EybenschUtz  and 
Emden  were  alive.  EybenschUtz  died  in  1764,  and 
was  followed  twelve  years  later  by  his  opponent  Emden. 
Both  are  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Altoua. 
EybenschUtz  wrote,  irSIH^  TSHX  O,  sermons  and  com- 
ments (Hamburg,  1766) : — "p^St, homiletical  com- 
ments upon  the  Lamentations  (ibid.  1766),  etc  See 
i  Urst,  Hibl.Jud,  i,  261  sq. ;  De'  Rossi,  JHzwnario  Storicot 
p.  96  (Germ.  transL) ;  GrHtz,  Gcsch.  d.  Jttden,  x,  386  aq„ 
note  7.  p.  liv ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  v.  s.  Seklen,  Hi,  250 
sq.,  809  sq. ;  Jbcher,  A  Ugtmeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Eyck,  Hubert  and  Joint  vau,  two  brothers,  were 
Flemish  painters,  and  natives  of  the  small  town  of 
Maeseyck,  on  the  river  Maes,  Hubert  was  proba- 
bly born  in  1866,  and  John  in  1870.  Tbey  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bruges.  They  are  aaid  by  some 
writers  to  hare  been  the  discoverers  of  oil  painting. 
They  generally  paiuted  in  concert  until  the  death  of  Hu- 
bert. Their  most  important  work  was  an  altar-piece 
with  folding-doors,  painted  for  Jodocus  Vyt*,  who  placed 
it  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent.  *  The  principal 
picture  in  this  curious  production  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Lamb,  as  described  by  St.  John  in  the  Rev- 
elation. On  one  of  the  folding  -  doors  is  represented 
Adam  and  Rce,  and  on  the  other  St.  Cacilia.  In  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral  at  Bruges  is  preserved  a  pict- 
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ore  painted  by  John  in  1436,  representing  the  Virgin  j 
ami  Infant,  with  St.  George,  Su  Donatius,  and  other 
taints.    Hubert  died  Sept.  18,  1429,  and  John  in  July, 
1440.    See  1  loefer,  AW.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. ;  Spoouer, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Eyckens,  Petkk,  an  eminent  Flemish  historical 
painter,  was  t>orn  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and  was  chosen 
director  of  the  academy  at  Antwerp.  HU  principal 
works  in  that  city  are,  /'/,.  Last  Supper,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  ;  St.  Catherine  Disputing  with  the  Pagan*, 
in  the  cathedral;  and  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wil- 
derness, in  the  Church  of  the  Convent  called  Bogaerde. 
At  Mechlin,  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  were  two  of 
his  most  admired  works.  He  died  in  1649.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Sour.  Mag.  Genii  ale,  a.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Byre,  William,  an  English  Calvinistic  divine,  was 
born  in  Wiltshire  about  1613,  and  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1629.  Iu  1654  be  was  minister  of  St. 
Edmund's  Church,  Salisbury,  and  was  ejected  for  non- 
conformity in  1662.  He  died  in  1670.  He  published, 
F.pistola  ad  Yaserium  de  Textus  llebraici  Variantibus 
Lectionibus  (1652): — The  True  Justification  of  a  Sin- 
ner Kxplained  (1654);  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  I  in 
dicia  Jtutifiaitionis  Gratuilm  (eod.).  See  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

EyteL  Fbiedbicii  Hkkmanx,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  1),  1819,  at  Easlingen. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1856  pastor  at  Hotin- 
gen,  iu  1861  at  Maichingen,  where  be  died,  April  21, 
1869.  He  published  Psalter  in  Modernem  Gewande 
(Stuttgard,  1862  ;  2d  ed.  1866).  See  Koch,  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  806.    (B.  P.) 


Ezan,  a  hymn  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  by 
the  Muezzin  (q.  v.),  or  public  crier,  who  chants  it  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques  in  a  loud,  deep-toned  voice, 
summoning  the  people  to  their  devotions.  The  proc- 
lamation is  as  follows:  God  is  great,  four  times  repeat- 
ed ;  /  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  God,  twice 
repeated ;  /  bear  witness  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  God,  twice  repeated ;  Come  to  the  tempk  of  salvation, 
twice  repeated;  God  is  great,  Gotl  is  most  great;  there 
is  no  Gotl  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  At 
the  morning  prayer  the  muezzin  must  add,  Prayer  is 
better  thim  sleep,  twice  repeated. 

Ezckicl,  a  Jewish  Greek  writer,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  is  the  author  of  a  dramatic  poem 
after  the  manner  of  Euripides,  on  the  Micerance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  entitled  tgciywyq.  Fragments  of 
this  j>oem  are  preserved  in  the  Prcrparatio  Eeangelica 
of  Eusebius  (ix,  28, 29),  and  in  the  Stromata  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (i,  23,  p.  414).  They  are  given  by  De- 
litzsch  in  his  Zur  Geschichte  der  jSdischen  Point 
(Leipsic,  1836),  p.  211-219.  The  best  edit  inn  of  them, 
with  translation  and  notes,  is  by  Philippaon  (Berlin, 
1830),  entitled  'E£triqAou  row  rwv  '\ovidis:itv  rpavy- 
ituv  jcoiiirov  itayutyri,  etc  See  Etheridge,  Introduc- 
tion to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  114;  Edcrsheim,  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  563  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des 
Voltes  Israel,  ii,  491, 517-519, 579  (Leipsic,  1863) ;  Fttrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  264;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v.  ; 
Jochcr,  A  llgtmeines  Gelekrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ezengatsi.  George  (Armen.  Keort),  an  Arme- 
nian doctor,  was  bom  about  1338.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  John  Orodnetai,  and  a  friend  of  Gregory 
Dathevatsi.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  theologians 
of  his  century,  and  professor  in  a  monastery  near  Ezen- 
ga.  He  wrote,  Instructions  how  to  Administer  the  Sac- 
raments of  Marriage  and  Baptism .  —  Explications  of 
the  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory  Xazinnzen  :—A  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse: — fourteen  Sermons.  There  is  also 
attributed  to  him  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  All  these 
worka  remain  in  MS.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  CM- 
rale,  a.  v. 


Ezengatsi,  John  (Armen.  Ilorcrn),  sumamcd  Mix 
and  Tortoretsi,  the  last  of  the  classical  writers  and  fa- 
thers of  the  Armenian  Church,  studied  under  Parzer- 
petsi,  became  vastabed  (priest  and  doctor),  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Torzor.  In  1281  he  travelled 
through  Armenia,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  his  return  he  was  made  patriarch  and  head 
of  the  school  of  Hromgla.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  a 
monastery  on  Mt.  Sebouh,  and  wrote  his  Treatise  on 
Grammar.  In  1284  he  went  to  Tiflis,  and  gained  great 
celebrity  as  a  preacher.  He  died  in  1326,  leaving  nu- 
merous other  works,  for  which  aee  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Gcnerale,  a.  r. 

Eznik  (or  Eznag  .  Goohfatsi  (i.  e.  native  of 
Kolp),  a  theologian,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  of  Ar- 
menia, was  born  in  397.  He  waa  well  versed  in  the 
Syriac  and  Greek  languages,  so  that  bis  masters,  the 
patriarchs  Isaac  and  Mesrob,  gave  him  a  mission  to 
Edeasa  iu  425,  then  to  Constantinople,  to  collect  and 
translate  into  Armenian  the  works  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers. Eznik  became  still  later  bishop  of  the  province 
of  Parcrevant  and  of  the  country  of  the  Arsharoonikhi. 
In  449  he  attended  the  national  council  of  Ardachsd, 
which  refused  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
Eznik  died  about  478,  leaving,  besides  some  homilies 
and  short  treatises,  a  work  entitled  The  Destruction  of 
False  Doctrines  (Grst  published  in  the  original  Arme- 
nian at  Smyrna,  in  1762;  and  in  a  better  form  in  the 
Collection  of  Armenian  Classics,  Venice,  1826;  trans- 
lated into  French  bv  Vaillant  de  Percival,  Paris,  1883). 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gendrale,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  r. 

Ezra,  Abraham  ion-.    See  Aben-E7.ra. 

Ezra,  Moses  ion-,  ben  Jacob,  a  Jewish  writer,  waa 
born  about  1070,  and  died  about  1139.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  finished  of  Hebrew  poets,  but 
is  equally  celebrated  as  a  Talmudist  and  professor  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Although,  like  his  brother  poets, 
he  excelled  in  sacred  song,  he  also  tuned  bia  lyre  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  West,  and  sang  at  tiroes  of  love,  but 
more  often  in  praise  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  in 
later  times  waa  even  acknowledged  bv  Alexander  voa 
Humboldt  (Cosmos,  hup.  119),  who  praised  bis  sublime 
description  of  natural  scenery.  His  works  are  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  matter, 
but  also  for  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  test  he  tie  grace  of 
their  style.  His  selichoth,  or  penitential  hymns,  are 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  give  to  Ibn-Ezra 
the  epithet  of  has-salach,  or  the  "selichoth  poet,"  par 
excellence.  He  wrote  hymns  for  festival  and  other 
occasions,  entitled  0^31  Jnm  nVPttT.in  the  Sephardim 
ritual: — Diwan  R.  M.  ben-Ezra,  a  collection  of  poems, 
lyrical,  occasional,  and  devotional : — Srfer  ha-tarshisk, 
or  Sefer  Anal;  CSTIPI  0  or  £37  6;  thia  poem  is 
called  Tarshish,  from  the  number  of  its  stanzas— 1210: 
—Srfer  A rugath  Hab-bosem, nj-.j  0,  the  "Gar- 
den  of  Spices,"  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  after  the 
manner  of  Saadiah's  Fmunoth,  in  seven  chapters,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  published  by  Dukes,  after 
a  Hamburg  MS.  in  Zion  ii,  p.  117  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1842,  1843) :—  Tokacha,  nr.2lr,  a  peniteutial 
hymn,  reprinted  by  Asker,  in  his  Book  of  Life,  with 
an  English  translation  (Lond.  1849).  See  FOrat,  LibL 
Jud.  i,  257  sq. ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  11;  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi,  123 
sq.;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte  der  jud.  Poisie^  p.  45,- 
168;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  v.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  414;  Sachs, 
Religiose  Poisie  der  Juden,  p.  69  sq.,  276  sq.;  Zunz. 
Literaturgeschkhte  der  synag.  Poisie,  p.  202,  412,  585, 
614;  Synagogale  Poisie,  p.  21,  183,  228  sq.;  Kimchi, 
Liber  Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  and  I^ebrecbt),  p.  xxxvi 
sq.;  Kampf,  Nichtandalvsische  Poisie  andalusischer 
Dichter,  P.  192-216;  Dukes,  Moses  ben-Ezn 
1839) ;  Rabbinische  Blumadest,  p.  58.    (B.  P.) 
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Faber,  JBgidius,  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  died  at 
Brussels  in  1 506,  is  the  author  of,  De  Origine  Religionum : 
— De  Testamento  Christi  in  Cruet :  —  CommentarU  in 
Erangelia,  Epistolas  Pauli,  Librvm  Ruth  et  Job.  See 
A  llgemeines  Gtlehrten-Uxikm,  ».  v.    (B.  P.) 

Frederick  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
and  hymn -writer,  was  born  at  Calverley, 
June  28,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
and  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
of  University  College  in  1887.  About  this  time 
he  gave  up  his  Calviuistic  views  and  became  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  and  follower  of  John  H.  Newman. 
In  1841  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  re- 
turn published  Sights  and  7 houghtt  in  foreign  Church- 
es and  among  Foreign  Peoples,  a  work  of  great  merit. 
He  now  became  rector  of  Elton,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
but  soon  proceeded  again  to  the  Continent  to  study  the 
methods  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Re- 
turning to  Elton  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his 
parish,  but  was  constrained  to  adopt  the  Romish  faith 
in  1845.  On  leaving  Elton  his  parishioners  sobbed  out, 
■  God  bleas  you,  Mr.  Faber,  wherever  you  go."  He 
founded  a  religious  community  at  Birmingham,  called 
Wilfridiana,  after  the  name  Wilfrid,  which  Faber  as- 
sumed. The  community  was  ultimately  merged  in  the 
oratory  of  St.  Philip  Nert,  of  which  father  Newman 
was  the  head ;  and  in  1849  a  branch  of  the  oratory  was 
established  in  London,  over  which  Faber  presided  un- 
til his  death,  Sept.  26,  1863.  He  was  a  voluminous 
r,  although  it  is  mainly  as  a  hymn-writer  that  he 
be  known  in  the  future.  Among  his  linest  com- 
of  this  class  are,  The  Greatness  of  God;  The 
Will  of  God;  The  Eternal  Father;  The  God  of  my 
Childhood;  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sight;  The  Shadow 
of  the  Rock,  Resides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he 
published,  previous  to  his  conversion  to  Romanism, 
Tracts  on  the  Church  and  the  Prayer- Bouk  (1839)  :—A 
Sermon  on  Education  (1840)  '.—The  Chenoell  Water- 1  My 
and  other  Poems  (1840)  .-The  Styrian  Uike,  etc,  (1842)  : 
— Sir  Lancelot,  a  poem  (1844):  —  The  Rosary,  etc 
( 1845),  and  several  other  papers.  After  his  conversion 
he  published,  Catholic  Hymns: — Essay  on  Beatification 
and  Canonisation  (1848):—  The  Spirit  and  Genius  of 
St.  Philip  Xeri  (1860)  -.—Catholic  Home  Missions  (1851) : 
—All  for  Jesus  (1854):— Growth  in  Holiness  (1855)  :- 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  (I8b6)  :—The  Creator  and  the 
Creature  (1857)  <—The  Foot  of  the  Cross,  or  Sorrows 
of  Mary  (1858)  —Spiritual  Conferences  (1859),  and 
other  works.  The  only  complete  edition  of  his  Hymns 
is  the  one  published  by  Richardson  a  Son  in  1861  (2d 
ed.  1871).  His  Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Sub- 
jects were  edited  by  father  Duwden,  and  issued  after 
Faber's  death.  See  his  Lift  and  iMters,  by  father 
Bowden;  Early  Life,  by  his  brother;  Encydop.  Brit. 
9th  ed.  s.  v. 


Uffenheim,  in  Franconia,  in  1579,  and  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg. In  1606  he  was  preacher  at  Lichtenau,  in 
1616  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  died,  July  16, 1634.  He 
is  the  author  of,  Institutiones  Grammatica  Hebraice 
(Nuremberg,  1626) :  —  Lectionis  Hebr.  Institutio  (Ana- 
pach,  1608).  See  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrtcn-t*xi- 
kon,  s.  v.;  Flint,  BUd.  Jud.  i,  265;  Steinschneider, 
BibUogr.  Uandbuck,ux.    (B.  P.) 

Faber,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  March  8, 1717. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  professor 
there  in  1748.  In  1767  he  was  made  member  of  con- 
sistorv  and  abbot  of  Alpirsbacb.  He  died  at  Stuttgart, 
March  18,  1779,  leaving,  Dt  Naturalismo  Moral*  (Tu- 
bingen, 1752) : — De  A  nima  I/cyum  (ibid.) : — De  Principe 
Christiano  (ibid.  1758):  —  De  Miraculis  Christi  (ibid. 
XII. — A  a 


1764) :  —  Mektema  Philosophicum  (ibid.  1765) :  —  De 
Diversis  Fontibus  Tolcrantiat  (ibid.  1769): — Theologia 
Dogmatica  (Stuttgart,  1780).  See  During,  Die  gelehr- 
ten  Theologen  Deutschlands,\,o92  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  685 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gdehrten-Ux- 
ikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Faber,  Matthias,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  Feb.  24, 1587, 
at  AltomQnster,  in  Bavaria.  In  1607  he  entered  the 
German  College  at  Rome,  received  holy  orden  there, 
and  returned  to  Germany  in  1611.  In  1687  he  went 
to  Vienna  and  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  died  at  Tymau, 
in  Hungary,  in  1658.  He  is  the  author  of  a  bomilet- 
ical  work  entitled,  Concumum  Opus  Tripartitum,  which 
has  often  been  published  (Is test  ed.  Ratisbon,  1879). 
Besides  he  wrote,  Re  rum  Naturm  Descriptio  (Dillin- 
gen,  1607).  Sec  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehtien-I^exikon, 
a.  v. ;  Literarischer  Handweiser  fUr  das  Katholiscke 
Deutschland,  1880,  No.  266.    ( B.  P.) 

Faber,  Philip,  a  Franciscan,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Padua,  where  he  died,  Aug.  28, 1630,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  De  Primal u  Petri  et  PontiJScis  Romani: — De 
Censuris  Ecclesiasticis : — De  Pradestina tione.  See  Jo- 
cher, .4  llgemeines  Gelehrten-LerUam,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  460.    (B.  P.) 

Fabiola,  a  Roman  lady  of  an  illustrious  family. 
Being  married  first  to  a  man  who  became  lost  in  de- 
bauchery, she  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  being 
then  but  little  acquainted  with  the  commands  of  the 
gospel,  she  married  a  second  husband  of  the  same  sort 
as  the  first.  For  this  act  she  was  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  to  which  she  eventually  re- 
turned, after  public  penitence,  with  extreme  humility. 
She  spent  all  her  fortune  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  large  hospital  at  Rome.  In 
A.D.  895  she  went  to  Palestine,  and  visited  Jerome  at 
Bethlehem.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns  into  Palestine 
forced  her  to  leave  that  country,  and  she  returned  to 
Italy,  where  she  continued  to  consecrate  her  life  to  con- 
tinual exercises  of  pietv  and  charity.  Fabiola  died 
Dec.  29,  399.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Fabre,  Jkam,  a  French  preacher,  was  born  at  Tans- 
con,  in  Provence,  about  1370.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Carmelite  friars  tn  1890,  and  preached  with  success 
in  diven  churches  in  Provence.  Pope  Martin  V  ap- 
pointed him  archbishop  of  Cagliari  in  1423.  Fabre 
governed  his  diocese  for  seventeen  years.  Having  been 
made  patriarch  of  Oesarca,  he  resigned  his  arcbicpisco- 
pacy,  and  ended  his  days  in  retirement  about  the  year 
1442.  His  sermons  have  been  collected  under  the  title 
of  Uomilia  Sacra.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Fabricius,  Johannes  (1),  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1560,  and  was  successively 
instructor  and  pastor  there  for  forty-eight  years,  being 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Melanch- 
thon.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving  De  Dignitate  Conjugii 
(1592).    Sec  Hoefer,  Htm,  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Fabriciua,  Johannes  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  German  theologian,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  March 
81, 1616.  He  studied  at  Jena,  Leipsic,  Wittenberg,  and 
finally  at  Altorf,  where  he  became  professor  of  theolo- 
gy. In  1649  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  his  native 
city,  and  died  there  about  1690.  For  his  works,  which 
are  not  now  of  much  interest,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Fabriciua,  Theodosius,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nordhauscn,  Aug.  11,  1560. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1584  deacon  there, 
and  in  1586  superintendent  at  Hereberg.  He  died  at 
Gbttingen,  Aug.  7, 1597,  leaving  Compendium  Doctrines 
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Christiana  ; — Harmonia  Passionis  et  Resurrectionis 
ChrUti :  —  Loci  Communes  ex  Scriptis  Lutheri.  Sec 
Jttcher,  A  Ugemeines  GtUhrten-Uxikon,  s.  v. ;  Filrst,  Bibl, 
Ju<Li,26o.    (a  P.) 

Fabronius,  Hermaxx,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  a  didactic  poem  en- 
titled, Christiad'es,  i.  c.  Israelis  in  Terram  Sanctam  In- 
troductio  per  Mosen,  et  in  Cerium  per  Jesum  Christum  :— 
Concordia  Lutherano-Calrinistica:—Weissagung  Dan- 
iels von  Venciistung  der  Stndt  Jerusalem.  See  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v. ;  Fttrst,  Bibl  Jud.  i, 
265.  (B.P.) 

Facilidea,  Victorix  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1777  at  Mittwcida,  in  Saxony. 
He  was  for  some  time  pastor  at  Kochlitz,  in  Bohemia, 
from  1835  superintendent  at  Oschatz,  where  he 
i  Dec.  31, 184 1.  He  wrote,  Dt  tiiKatpiac,  Homi- 
Ibservatione  (Lcipsic,  1830),  and  also  published  a 
iber  of  sermons.  Sec  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  848; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  65,  173, 174, 176,  177. 
(B.P.) 

Faculty  Court,  a  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, which  grants  dispensations  to  marry,  to  eat 
flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices, 
etc.  The  officer  of  this  court  ia  called  the  roaster  of 
faculties.    See  Faculty. 

Fa os,  Joiiann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Lilneburg,  Feb.  11,  1646.  In  1676  he  was 
pastor  at  Steigerberg,  in  the  county  of  Hoy  a,  in  1682  at 
Minden,  in  1687  at  Stade,  and  diet!  there  in  1712.  He 
wrote,  L>e  Jubilais  Pontifcum  Jtomanorum  .-—Exercila- 
tio  in  Cartesii  Meditationes.—Anatome  Bulla  JubUaa 
Universalis  Atmi  1700:  —  Expositio  in  Episiolam  ad 
Philemonem.  See  Jiicbcr,  A  Ugemeines  GfUhrten-I<exi- 
kon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  631.   (B.  P.) 

Fagan,  Luke,  i  >.  I  >,.  nn  Irish  prelate,  was  translated 
from  the  diocese  of  Meath  i  •  the  sec  of  Dublin  in  1729. 
In  1733,  probably  the  last  of  Dr.  Pagan's  life,  the  act 
was  passed  (7  Geo.  II,  c  6)  whereby  converts  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  whose  wives  were  of  that  persua- 
sion, or  whose  children  were  educated  in  it, 


hibited,  under  severe  penalties,  from  exercising  the  of- 
fice of  justices  of  the  peace.  This  prelate  did  not  in  any 
way  distinguish  himself.  Sec  D'  Alton,  Memoirs  of  the 
A  bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  466, 

Fage,  DuKA\r»,one  of  the  French  IUuminati  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  at  Aubais,  in  Laugucdoc,  in  1681.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Camisards  in  1705,  he  submitted  to 
the  Church  authorities,  and  was  taken  across  the  fron- 
tier to  Germany,  whence  he  passed  to  Holland,  and  in 
1706  went  to  London.  He  died,  probably,  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  leaving  a  work 
entitled  Theatre  Sacri  des  Cicennes  (I-oud.  1707,  12rao) ; 
reprinted  under  the  title  Les  Prophetes  I*rotestants  (Par- 
is, 1847,  8vo). 

Fablcrantz,  Christian  Erik,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Sweden,  was  bom  Aug.  80, 1790.  In  1829  he  was 
professor  or  theology  at  Upsala;  in  1849  was  elevated 
to  the  episcopal  see  at  Westerns,  and  died  Aug.  6, 1866. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ecklesiastik-Tidskrifl, 
and  published  a  collection  of  his  writings  (Orebro,  1868- 
66,  7  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Faigaux,  Francois  Locia,  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Yverdun,  in  Berne,  in  1707.  He 
studied  at  Basle,  where  be  was  also  preacher  for  some 
time.  In  1751  he  was  called  as  French  preacher  to 
Cassel,  where  he  died,  Oct.  20  the  same  year,  leaving, 
Religion  du  Carur  (Rotterdam,  1786): — Sermons  Divertes 
(Hague,  1740):  —  Adversus  Dilationem  Conversions 
(Marburg,  1743):  —  Les  Paroles  de  la  Vie  Etemelle 
( Schwabach,  1743;  Cassel,  1752): — Sur  la  F>>lie  de 
V  Atheism*  (Schwabach,  1749):— Ia.  Petit  Catichisme  de 
Heidelberg  (ibid.  1752).  See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
lthrten~Uxikon,  s.  v.    (ft  P.) 

,    Faillon,  Michel  FItiennk,  a  French  theological 


and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at  Tarascon  in  1799. 
He  became  a  Sulpician  of  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  Mont- 
real in  1854  as  visitor  of  the  houses  of  that  congregation 
in  America.  He  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1870.  His  lit- 
erary work  was  confined  chiefly  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  of  Canada.  His  publications  include 
a  Life  of  Margaret  Bourgeoys,  foundress  of  the  Congre- 
gation Sisters  (1852): — Life  of  Madame  d'Yourille, 
foundress  of  the  Grav  Sisters  (eod.)  '.—  Life  of  the  Ven- 
erable Mr.  Olier  (1853):-Ai/e  of  Mile.  Maure,  found- 
ress of  the  Hotel  Dicu  (1854)  i—Life  of  Mile.  It  Her, 
the  recluse  (1860) :— and  a  very  extended  History  of  the 
French  Colony  in  Canada  (1865-66,  8  vols.  4to),  only  a 
small  part  of  his  plan. 

Fainche,  an  Irish  virgin  saint,  commemorated  Jan. 
1,  was  sister  of  St.  Enuea,  of  noble  lineage,  and  greatly 
aided  him  in  his  religious  labors.  Sec  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ,  Biog.  a. 

Fail  bairn.  Patrick,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Halyburton,  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land, Jan.  28, 1805.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  at 
Greenlaw,  and  sent  to  College  at  Edinburgh ;  licensed 
to  preach  in  1826;  in  1830  went  to  the  Orkney  Islands 
with  a  family  who  had  large  possessions  there,  and  was 
shortly  after  ordained  pastor  of  the  island  parish  of 
North  Ronaldshay,  where  he  labored  six  years.  While 
there  he  translated  Stciger  on  1  Peter,  for  Clark's  The- 
ological Library,  and  began  the  study  of  typology.  In 
1837  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  for  three  yeara  be 
was  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  erected  in  connection 
with  the  church-building  scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  in 
1840  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Salton, 
East  Lothian,  where  he  was  when  the  disruption  of  t"ho 
Scottish  Church  occurred,  and  he  continued  in  the  Free 
Church  there  until  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  first  as- 
sistant professor,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen.  In  1856  he  w  as 
transferred  to  Glasgow,  being  the  first  professor  appoint- 
ed to  the  Free  Church  Theological  College,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  principal  of  the  same.  In  1867  be  was 
appointed  a  delegate  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
to  visit  the  churches  in  America.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Glasgow,  Aug.  6,  1874.  Dr.  Fairbaim's  literary  pro- 
ductions were  numerous.  Besides  editing  the  Imperial 
Bible  Dictionary  (2  vols.  8vo),  the  following  may  be  not- 
ed :  A  n  Exposition  of  the.  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  ( 1836, 

1  vols.  12mo)  -.—Typology  of  Scripture  (Edinb.  1845-47, 

2  vols.  8vo;  Phila.  1853,  Svo):  — Commentary  cm  the 
Psalms,  translated  from  Hengstenberg  (1845-48, 3  vols. 
8vo): — hmah  ;  His  Life,  Character,  and  Mission  (1849, 
12mo)  '.—Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy  (1851, 
8vo) : — The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  translated  from  Heng- 
stenberg (Edinb.  1851,  8  vols.  8vo) :— Prophecy,  etc. 
(1856,  tv*)i- llermeticutkal  Manual  (1858,  8vo):_ 
Pastoral  Epistles  (1874):— Pastoral  Theology  (posthu- 
mous, 1875)  .—Law  in  Scripture  (1868).  See  Fasti  Eo- 
cles.  Scoticitna,  i,  366 ;  ii,  44 ;  iii,  411.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Faircbild,  Asiibkl  Gkekx,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  at  Hanover.  N.  J.,  May  1, 
1795,  and  was  piously  trained  by  a  widowed  mother.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  his  classical  studies  at 
Morristown;  in  November,  1812,  entered  the  senior  class 
in  Princeton  College,  and  graduated  in  September,  1813. 
In  January,  1814,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  relig- 
ion, and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Han- 
over; and  in  June  of  the  same  year  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminar}'  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  in  April,  1816, 
and  in  September  following  be  left  the  seminary  and 
entered  upon  a  missionary  tour  of  six  months  in  North 
Carolina,  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  HalL  Returning 
home  in  April,  1817,  he  spent  two  months  in  a  mission- 
ary field  in  the  north-western  part  of  his  native  state. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  another 
missionary  tour,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western 
Missionary  Society,  spending  three  months  on  the 
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tcrs  of  the  Monongahela,  and  then  three  months  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Allegheny.  He  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  April  21,  1818, 
and  was  appointed  suited  supply  to  the  congregation  of 
George's  Creek  for  half  his  time ;  on  July  1  following 
was  ordained  aa  an  evangelist  in  Pittsburgh ;  July  2, 
1822,  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  George's  Creek, 
Morgantown,  and  Grcensborough,  Va.,  and  for  the  first 
three  years  was  obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
his  salary  by  teaching ;  in  April,  1827,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Tent  Church,  Pa.,  where  he  served  for 
thirty-six  years.  He  died  there,  Juno  30,  1864.  In 
Dr.  Fairchiid  the  dignity  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  were  most  beautifully  combined  and  exem- 
plified. Besides  frequent  contributions  to  the  weekly 
religious  press,  he  published  The  Great  Supper: — Script- 
ure Baptism: —  Unpopular  JJoctrinet : — and  What  Pres- 
bytrrians  Jielkre,  all  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Hoard 
of  Publication.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheuL  Sem. 
1881,  p.  16;  Ncvin,  Presb.  Fncydop.  s.  v.    (II.  O.  K.) 

Pairfowl  (or  Fair  full  .  Axnmcw,  a  Scotch  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Dunfermline,  Dec.  14, 1606 ;  graduated 
fron  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1623;  early  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Rothes ;  minister  at  Leslie 
in  1632;  afterwards  at  North  Leith,  and  at  Dunse  in 
1636.  He  was  preferred  to  the  sec  of  Glasgow,  Nov. 
14.  1661,  by  king  Charles  H,  and  was  consecrated  in 
June.  1662.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  2,  1663.  See 
Keith.  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  26o;  Fatti  Fccles.  Scoticana, 
ii,  378,  549. 

Fairlie  (or  Fairly),  Jamks,  A.M.,  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, was  promoted  from  regent  in  the  Edinburgh 
University;  admitted  to  the  living  at  South  Lcith  in 
1623;  transferred  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in 
Edinburgh  University  in  1629;  presented  to  the  col- 
legiate or  second  charge.  Greyfriars  Church.  Edinburgh, 
in  1630 ;  resigned  July  28,  1637,  having  been  elected 
bishop  of  Argyll,  but  was  deposed  by  the  assembly  in 
1G3*.  He  failed  in  his  suit  to  obtain  the  living  of 
Largo  and  other  parishes,  was  recommended  by  the 
Commission  of  Assembly,  and  accepted  in  March,  1614, 
as  minister  at  Lasswade,  and  was  presented  to  that  liv- 
ing by  the  king  in  1645.  He  died  in  February,  K>j8, 
aged  about  seventy  years.  He  published  The  Muse*' 
Welcome,  two  poems.  See  fasti  Fccles.  Scotiavia,  i, 
45,  105,  289. 

Fairy  (variously  derived  from  the  Celtic, /aw, "  to 
charm;"  Old  English,/*™,"  a  companion;"  from  faran, 
44 to  go;"  Persian,  pen;  Arab,  yen';  but  probably  rath- 
er from  the  Lat /u/um,  through  the  mediieval  fu- 
ture, "to  enchant;"  the  French  /iter,  thence  faerie, 
*•  illusion"),  an  illusory  or  imaginary  being,  properly 
female,  of  supernatural  but  limited  power,  common  to 
the  popular  belief  of  most  European  countries.  The 
fay  of  romance  resembles  the  Greek  nymph,  generally 
represented  as  a  damsel  of  almost  angelic  loveliness, 
who  seduced  knights  into  enchanted  isles  and  palaces. 
Fairy-land  was  supposed  to  be  sometimes  underground, 
at  others  amid  wildernesses,  or  even  in  the  ocean. 
The  English  sprite,  or  male  fairy,  Shakespeare's  Puck, 
called  **  Robin  Goodfellow,"  corresponds  to  the  (icrman 
"Knecht  Runrccht,"  the  Scotch  "  brownie,"  and  the 
French  "esprit  folet,"  or  "gobelin"  (goklin),  and  the 
Cornish  "  pixy."    Sec  Ei.k. 

Everything  known  of  fairies  in  the  way  of  sayings 
and  fables  came  from  the  Romance  people.  There  were 
at  first  only  three  of  these  beings,  but  soon  their  number 
•well-  1  to  seven,  and  later  to  thirteen.  Since  their  num- 
ber was  seven,  these  are  six  good  and  one  evil,  likewise 
later  twelve  good,  the  thirteenth  evil.  This,  probably,  is 
a  result  of  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  sought  to 
bring  the  fairies,  as  heathen  deities,  therefore  spirits  of 
darkness,  into  disrepute,  which,  however,  could  not  be 
accomplished  at  once.  They  ore  spoken  of  as  super- 
human, long-lived  female  beings,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  the  former  adorned  with  nil  the  charms  of 


I  body  and  spirit,  exceedingly  beautiful  and  young,  per- 
J  feet  mistresses  of  all  female  arts,  and  ever  ready  to  help 
the  down-trodden,  to  lead  the  lost  in  the  right  path,  by 
their  gift  of  sorcery  to  make  the  impossible  possible, 
and  to  use  this  power  as  becomes  the  perfect  will  of  a 
|  divine  being.    The  evil  fairies  are  the  opposite,  but 
have  no  power  to  undo  the  work  of  other  similar  beings. 
In  the  French  Pyrenees  it  is  believed  that  if  flax  be 
I  laid  on  the  threshold  of  a  fairy  grotto,  they  imme- 
I  diately  change  it  into  the  finest  thread.    On  New 
i  Year's  day  the  fairies  visit  the  houses  whose  inmates 
.  believe  in  them,  and  bring  fortune  in  their  right  hand 
1  and  misfortune  in  their  left.    In  a  room  a  table  is 
I  spread  for  them,  a  white  doth  on  it,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
]  with  a  knife,  a  white  shell  full  of  water  or  wine,  and  a 
\  caudle.   The  windows  and  doors  are  then  thrown  open, 
'  and  he  who  shows  the  greatest  hospitality  may  hope 
for  a  rich  harvest,  but  he  who  neglects  this  duty  may 
,  fear  the  greatest  disasters.    On  New  Year's  morning 
the  family  surround  the  tnble,  the  father  breaks  the 
bread  and  distributes  it,  whereupon  it  is  eaten  a*  brtak- 
.  fast;  then  all  wish  each  other  a  happy  New  Year.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  is  thought  dangerous  to 
speak  out  the  name  of  a  fairy  on  the  mountains  which 
they  inhabit.    The  fairies  arc  able  assistants  at  births; 
therefore  they  arc  often  taken  as  god-parents,  ami  a 
|  place  is  reserved  for  them  at  the  table.    In  Franche- 
Comte  there  is  known  a  Fee  .4  rie,  who  appears  at  country 
festivals  during  the  harvesting  season, and  rewards  the 
diligent  reapers;  she  dn>ps  fruit  from  the  trees  for  good 
children,  and  during  the  Christmas  season  she  distrib- 
utes nuts  and  cake,  similar  to  the  tierman  Frau  //<•/</<>. 
Again,  the  fairies  appear  as  giant  -  maidens,  carrying 
huge  rocks  on  their  heads  and  in  their  aprons,  while 
with  the  other  hand  they  turn  the  spindle.    On  Sat- 
urdays the  power  of  the  fairies  leaves  them ;  they  there- 
fore take  all  kinds  of  forms  on  ihi«  day,  ami  try  to  elude 
the  gaie  of  all  eyes.  'They  can  hide  in  a  tree,  in  a 
horse,  in  a  sword,  in  a  mantle,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  belief  that  such  things  are  "gefeyt,"  that  is,  pos- 
;  scssed  of  a  fairy. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  Shakespeare, 
Midsummer  -  Xif/ht's  Dream;  Perrault,  Contes  de  ma 
Mere  rOye  (1697);  Keightly,  Fairy  Mythology  (Loud. 
1860);  and  Scott's  writings. 

Faith-CUre,  a  popular  name  for  certain  sudden 
and  remarkable  cases  of  recovery  in  recent  times,elaimcd 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  power  of  faith  in  God  alone, 
without  the  use  of  any  medicine  or  physical  remedy. 
We  cite  a  few  notable  cases  from  the  public  prints : 


"Nkw  Havkx,  Ton*.,  March  27.— A  remarkable  falth- 
enre  is  reported  from  the  village  of  Noauk.  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie 8.  Spencer,  the  wife  of  ex-Representative  John  R 
Spencer,  has  for  many  years  been  a  victim  of  the  opinm 
habit  and  asthma.  Her  family  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
nud  most  reputable  in  eastern  Connecticut.  She  is  now 
sixty-live  years  old.  Over  forty  years  ago  she  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  ill-health,  and  her  physician  prescribed 
opium.  She  Is  of  a  nervous  temperament  The  use  of 
the  drng  as  a  medicine  developed  an  appetite  for  it,  to 
which  she  cave  way.  She  was  also  a  great  snnff-taker, 
and  in  addition  there  was  the  asthmatic  trouble  which 
the  drug  was  used  to  relieve.  All  the  local  doctors  agreed 
that  an  opinm  habit  of  forty  years'  standing  was  an  in- 
iucnrahle  disease.  One  day  about  n  week  ngo  two  or 
three  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  friends  met  at  her  residence,  and 
a  season  of  prayer  was  determined  upon.  Prayers  were 
offered  and  continued  with  earnestness  by  those  present 
for  some  time.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr*.  Spen- 
cer says  she  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  of  mind  and 
body  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  felt  before.  She  calls 
it  the  •  Blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  From  that  moment 
•he  dates  her  complete  cure,  and  she  and  her  friends  de- 
clare she  has  not  since  touched  opinm  nor  suuff,  nor  has 
she  felt  any  desire  for  them,  and  she  haa  been  entirely 
free  from  the  asthmatlcal  trouble.'*— V.  P.  Time*,  March 
28,  IBS*. 

"CLKVFLAKn,  June  29.  —  A  strange  case  of  faith -enre 
came  to  liyht  here  to-day.  It  is  that  of  Mi*s  Rebecca 
Kerbv,  who  has  been  on  an  invalid's  bed  forty  year*,  iu 


n  form-house  just  out  of  C 


a  small  town  near  here. 


During  that  time  she  has  been  ou  her  feet  but  twice,  and 

and  yet  it  is  told  of  her 


t  ■  \t  i  i  i  ■_    iij.iL   iiiiji:  r*         una  i/vv  ■ t  **u 

then  only  at  the  expense  of  great  suffering.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  *hc  has  not  sat  up,  a 
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that  on  Monday,  after  prayer  and  an  exercise  of  faith, 
sue  arose  from  her  bed,  sat  in  a  chnir  for  an  hour,  and 
was  able  to  walk  once  across  the  room."— The  Tributie 
Of.  Y.).  July  1, 1884. 

Mrs.  Emily  J.  Wimpy,  wife  of  John  A.  Wimpy,  a  real- 
dent  of  the  vill.iL'>'  of  Norcross,  twenty  mile*  from  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  had  not  been  able  to  walk  npon 
the  ground  for  twenty-two  years  in  consequence  of  ex- 
treme physical  weakness  and  suffering,  was  enabled  to 
rise  anil  walk  and  go  about  and  do  aa  others  do  without 
any  assistance,  being  restored  to  her  former  state  ofgood 
health.  This  was  done  through  the  faith  that  God  was 
able  nnd  would  heal  her  by  divine  power.  The  fact  ia 
attested  and  reported  through  the  press  by  Kev.  W.  A. 
Parks,  a  presiding  elder  of  the  North  Georgia  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  Sonth.  who  was  present  and  wit- 
nessed W'—The  Way  of  HoiintMt,  quoted  in  The  Law  and 
Gospel,  Paris,  III.,  December,  1SS4. 

Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be  collected.  In 
fact,  there  ia  a  regular  hospital,  conducted  by  Dr.  Cullis, 
of  Boston,  where  patients  of  nearly  all  aorta  repair  for 
healing  by  meana  of  simple  prayer  and  faith,  with  no 
other  outward  sign  than  mere  touch.*   Professions  of  a 


•  The  Institntion  referred  to  Is  "  The  Faith-Cure  Honse," 
which  rs  part  of  a  system  of  Faith-  Work,  cstiibllshed  by 
Charles  Cullis,  M.D.,  at  GroTe  Hall,  Boston  Hlghlnnds,  in 
1*64,  and  now  including  in  addltiou  (according  to  the  19th 
Annual  Rtjwt,  1883),  "Tho  Consumptives'  Home,  with  lta 
accommodation  for  eighty  patients:  the  Spinal  Cottage, 
with  Its  four  Incurable  cases  of  spinal  disease  ;  two  Or- 
phans' Homes,  with  their  twenty-nine  children  :  the  Dea- 
conesses' Home,  for  workers ;  Grove-Hall  Church  and  the 
Little  Chapel  for  the  Dead besides  the  "  Willard  Tract 
Repository  and  Faith-Training  College,"  In  the  city  of 
Boston,  branches  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Califor- 
nia, a  Cancer  Home  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  a  college  at  Bovd- 
ton,  Va.,  for  colored  people,  and  a  mission  in  India. 
The  whole  Involved  an  expenditure  for  that  year  of 
$37,363  91,  and  for  the  nineteen  years,  $&S9,770.86;  entire- 
ly raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  withont  personal 
solicitation.  The  Faith -Cure  notise  was  dedicated  In 
1882,  after  an  expenditure  of  34,303.77,  raised  in  a  similar 
manner.  None  of  these  Institution*  have  any  permanent 
fund  or  resources  except  the  free-will  offerings  of  friends 
from  time  to  time.  Many  remarkable  cures,  It  is  claimed, 
have  been  effected  through  these  instrumentalities—"  can- 
cers, tumors,  paralysis,  spiual  diseases,  consumption, 
chronic  rheumatism  "  (see  the  cases  in  Dr.  Cullls's  two  lit- 
tle volumes,  entitled  Faith-Cure*,  published  in  1879  atid 
1SSI  at  his  Repository);  but  they  require  careful  sifting  in 
the  light  of  medical  science  before  tbey  can  properly  be 
adduced  to  show  any  direct  or  preternatural  divine  inter- 
ference. It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  last  assertion  la 
scarcely  made  In  Its  bold  or  full  form  by  the  advocates 
of  the  system ;  although  their  language,  at  least  In  the 
popular  impression^  seems  U>  Imply  '"ch  n  vlew  OHhe 

tiflc  or  exact  statement  Is  made,  and  in  most  Instances 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  disclosed  at  all,  or 
very  vaguely.  A  few  are  apparently  examples  of  Incipi- 
ent consumption,  cancer,  or  other  dangerous  and  violent 
maladies.  There  are  some  of  affections  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  other  special  organs :  but  the  symptoms  are  equally 
indefinite.  Most  are  nervous  disorders.  Failures  are  not 
reported.  The  whole  narrative,  except  In  Its  pious  senti- 
ment, reads  very  much  like  the  popnlar  advertisements 
of  cures  by  patent  medicines.  In  nearly  every  example 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  beneficial  Influence  of  hope  upou 
the  nervous  system  of  the  patient,  as  the  probable  main- 
spring of  the  recovery.  That  devout  gratitude  to  God 
should  be  experienced  by  the  subjects  of  these  changes 
was  certainly  proper  and  natural :  but  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  correct  In  their  opinion  as  to  the  particu- 
lar channel  or  medium  of  the  cure.  There  is  nothing  de- 
cidedly preternatural  or  supernatural  about  one  of  them. 
Nearly  every  physician  or  extensive  practice  haa  wit- 
nessed equally  remarkable  restorations  in  which  no  dis- 
tinctively divine  claim  waa  set  np.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
are  doubtless  stated  by  Dr.  Cullis  with  substantial  truth, 
nnd  If  invalids  may  be  cured  in  that  war,  it  Is  certainly  a 
very  convenient  and  economical  method  of  practice. 
There  have  been  some  other  institutions  in  this  country, 
however,  that  have  attempted  to  Imitate  his  plan,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  discard  medical  treatmeut;  but  they  have 
been  such  wofhl  failures  that  the  civil  law  has  been  In- 
voked in  order  to  save  their  victims  from  death  by  crim- 
inal neglect.  Providence  commonly  blesses  only  Judi- 
cious physical  means  to  beneficial  physical  results- 
There  are  several  similar  establishments  in  Europe,  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  one  at  Mtinnedorf,  near  Zurich, 
In  Switzerland,  established  by  Dorothea  Trudel,  and  since 
her  death,  in  carried  on  by  Samuel  Teller,  and  one  at 
Bad  Boll,  In  Wortemberg,  Germany,  established  by  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  and  since  his  death  carried  on  by  his 
sous.  These  nre  Christian  retreats  for  a  temporary  so- 
journ of  patients  laboring  under  various  diseases  of  body 
or  mind,  at  a  nominal  charge  for  board,  or,  in  the  case  of 


iled,  is 
ion.  It 


u kc  acuity  are  pnt  lonn  uy  se>  erai  religious  oonios,  es- 
pecially what  is  known  as  the  "  Irvingite,"  or  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  (q.  v.). 

With  regard  to  all  these  statements  wc  bare  to  re- 
mark : 

1.  It  is  not  impossible  nor  incredible  that  miracle* 
should  take  place  in  modern  times,  provided  that  suit- 
able occasions  of  necessity  should  arise.  God  ia  un- 
doubtedly as  able  to  effect  them  now  as  anciently.  The 
only  question  is  one  offset;  and  that  is  further  limited 
to  this  inquiry :  Do  these  phenomena  take  place  through 
natural  law— whether  bodily  or  mental, 
bined — or  are  they  the  supernatural 
vine  power  in  answer  to  believing  praver  ? 

2.  The  evidence  in  most  of  the 
probably  in  all,  if  the  circumstances 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former,  or  natural 
will  be  observed  that  they  are  chiefly  if  not  wholly  of 
such  a  chronic  character  that  the  mind  of  the  patient 
has  largely  to  do  with  their  existence  and  continuance. 
They  are  nervous  diseases,  functional  and  not  organic 
derangements.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  acute  mal- 
ady, a  well-defined  fever,  a  settled  consumption,  a  broken 
limb,  or  a  positive  lesion  of  any  kind  being  cured  in  this 
manner.  With  the  older  prophets,  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  all  these  and  much  more  marked  disabilities 
were  just  as  readily  healed  as  any.  There  was  nothing 
done  in  a  corner,  nor  was  there  the  least  opportunity  to 
doubt  the  absolute  divine  power.  There  is  generally— 
we  might  say  invariably — an  air  of  mystery  and  col- 
lusion about  these  cases,  which  justly  lays  them  open 
to  suspicion.  Until,  therefore,  more  palpable  and  bona 
fide  examples  shall  be  adduced,  we  hold  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  doubting  that  these  cures  are  anything  more 
than  the  effect  of  the  imagination  upon  highly  suscep- 
tible systems. 

3.  At  the  same  time  we  fully  and  gladly  admit  that 
earnest  faith  and  prayer  hare  an  influence  upon  divine 
providence,  which  may  lead  to  a  cure  that  would  not 
take  place  without  them.  This  is  through  a  special 
blessing  upon  the  means  used,  or  upon  the  person,  with- 
out any  particular  medical  means.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  peculiar  claim  set  up  in  the 
cases  adduced.    See  Miraclk;  Prater. 

4.  The  prerequisite  of  "  faith  "  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
jects applying  for  these  cures  is  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance ;  for  they  are  required  not  only  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  is  able  to  perform  the  cure  (which  no  Chris- 
tian doubts),  but  that  he  is  also  willing  to  do  it.  and 
even  that  he  actually  will  do  it,  which  they  have  no 

for  the  leper  only  said,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst,"* 
and  the  question  asked  on  another  occasion  was, 44  Be- 
lieve ye  that  I  am  able?"'  Confidence  enough  to  induce 
the  patient  to  come  to  our  Lord,  or  in  friends  to  bring 
him,  of  course  was  necessary ;  but  a  fixed  conviction 
that  the  cure  was  positively  about  to  be  wrought  was 
not  demanded.  When  it  is  said  that  "He  could  not 
do  many  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief,"  in 
a  certain  place,  it  merely  denotes  this  indisposition  to 
apply  to  him.  There  never  was  a  failure,  however  des- 
perate the  case,  when  this  simple  condition  of  asking 
was  complied  with.  A  larger  measure  of  belief  than  this 
in  such  matters  we  judge  to  be  presumption  rather  than 
wholesome  faith. 

6.  The  champions  of  "faith-cure"  generally  appeal 
to  James  v,  14, 15,  as  a  standing  proof-text  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  position ;  but  most  of  them  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  precise  and  express  stipulations 
there  made  about  "calling  for  the  elders  of  the  cAart*." 
and  "  anointing  with  oil  ;w  and  they  lay  the  whole 


the  poor,  entirely  free,  where  many  remarkable  aires 
said  to  have  been  effected  by  prayer  alone  without  medi- 
cine. At  statistical  reports  arc  seldom  or  never  issued  by 
these  institution*,  which  are  all  conducted  on  the  volun- 
tary plan,  It  la  Impossible  to  exhibit  or  analyse  their  ra- 
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upon  "the  prayer  of  faith."  This,  however,  as  the 
whole  passage  shows,  is  not  the  petition  of  the  patient 
merely,  nor  of  a  self-constituted  committee  or  a  few  vol- 
unteers, but  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities,  duly 
an«t  formally  convoked  for  that  purpose.  Most  judi- 
cious expositors  hold  that  this  refers  to  the  exercise  of 
the  miraculous  "  gift  of  healing  "  enjoyed  by  some  early 
believers  as  a  special  endowment  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  the  direction  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  pertinent 
in  later  times.  Such  has  been  the  practical  comment 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  departed  from  only  by  a  few 
ecclesiastical  bodies  (with  whom  the  experiment  has 
been  a  signal  failure),  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
(who  pervert  it  to  teach  "extreme  unction").  See 
Anointing. 

Fakone,  a  district  in  Japan  in  which  there  is  situ- 
ated a  lake,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Japanese  be- 
lieve is  found  a  purgatory  for  children.  On  the  shore 
of  this  lake  are  built  five  small  wooden  chapels,  in  each 
of  which  sits  a  priest  beating  a  gong,  ami  howling  a 
nimamia.  Fakone  is  also  the  name  of  a  temple  in  Ja- 
pan, famous  for  its  relics.  It  contains  the  sabres  of  the 
heroic  (.'amis  (q.  v.),  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  those 
slain  in  battle;  the  vestments  which  were  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  an  angel,  and  which  supplied  the  place 
of  wings ;  and  the  tomb  of  Joritomo,  the  first  secular 
emperor  of  the  Japanese. 

Falck.  Nathaniel,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Dantzic,  Oct.  11, 1G63.  He  studied 
at  Rostock  and  Wittenberg,  and  died  at  Stettin,  Aug. 
18,  lf.93,  leaving,  De  Damomdogia  Recentiorum  Auto- 
rum  Fulfil: — Septinarium  Sacrum  Concionum  Sacra- 
turn,  etc  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gtlthrten-I^xikon, 
a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Falco.  Juan  Conchillas.  a  reputable  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1651,  and  studied  in 
the  school  of  Mario.  He  was  much  employe*!  for  the 
churches  and  private  collections,  and  died  in  1711.  Sec 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  a.  v. 

Falconer,  Colin,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  born  in 
1623,  studied  the  liberal  arts  at  St.  Leonard's  College, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1645.  He  became  a  clergyman  in  1651,  and  ministered 
to  the  parish  of  Essil,  in  the  diocese  of  Moray,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  at  Forres,  where  he  continued  un- 
til promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Argyle,  Sept.  5, 1679, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  sec  of  Moray,  Feb. 
7,1680.  HediedatSpynie,Nov.ll,1686.  See  Keith, 
S^tUUh  Bishops,  p.  154,292;  FatU  Kcdes.  Scoticanm, 
iii,  152, 169, 177, 446, 452. 

Falconer,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
Dr.  David  Falconer,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1679;  became  chaplain  to  the  family  of  Wemyss; 
was  admitted  to  the  living  at  Carnbee,  May  23,  1683, 
but  deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1689  for  not  pray- 
ing for  the  king  and  queen.  He  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  of  the  Non-Jurant  Church  at  Dundee,  April  28, 
1709,  having  the  district  of  Brechin  assigned  to  him  in 
1720.  He  died  at  Inglismadie,  July  6, 1723,  aged  about 
sixty-four  years.  He  wrote  a  tract  describing  the  va- 
rious covenants  of  God.  See  Fasti  t'ectcs.  Scoticamr, 
U,413. 

Falconer,  Thomas,  a  learned  lavman,  was  bom 
at  Chester,  England,  in  1786,  and  died  Sept.  4,  1792. 
He  published.  Devotions  for  the  Sacrament  oj  the  IxtrtTt 
Supper  (1786) : — Chronological  Tablet  from  Solomon  to 
the  I  hath  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1796).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  %  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Falconet,  FItiexnk  Ma  trick,  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  Lemoine.  In  1754  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor 
and  rector.  Among  his  most  important  works  in  sculpt- 
ure are  Christ's  Agony.  The  Annunciation,  and  Moses 
and  David,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Koch,  at  Paris,  also  St. 


Ambrose,  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalided  He  died  in 
1791.  See  Hoefer,  S'ouv.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v.;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Falk  is  a  name  common  to  many  Jewish  rabbis : 

1.  Jacob  Joshua,  who  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1756,  is  the  author  of 
treatises  of  the ' 
i,  271  sq. 

2.  Joshua  ren- Alexander  hah-Kohen,  who  died 
about  1620,  was  rabbi  at  Lemberg,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Jewish  ritual,  entitled  PlsmBl  rTS'H'l; 
he  also  wrote  derathas  on  the  Pentateuch.  See  Fllrst, 
loccit.  p.  272;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  103. 

3.  Joshua  ben-Joseph,  who  died  in  1648,  was  rabbi 
at  Cracow,  and  wrote  discussions  on  some  Talmiulic 
treatises.    See  Fllrst,  toe.  cit.  p.  273  sq. 

4.  Joaiit  A  of  Liasa,  was  rabbi  at  Hamburg,  and 
wrote  under  the  title  ySTP  pW,  i.  e.,  The  Valley 
of  Joshua,  expositions  on  sections  of  the  Pentateuch. 
See  Furst,  lac.  cit.  p.  273 ;  De'  Rossi,  loc  cit.  p.  103 ; 
Jocher,  .1  llgemtinet  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Falk,  Ludwio,  a  Reformed  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1801.  He  was  first  pastor  at  " 
afterwards  first  preacher  at  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Brealau,  and  member  of  the  Silesian 
ton-.  He  died  at  Waldau.  near  Liegnitx,  Aug.  20, 1872, 
leaving  a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled  A  lies  in  alien 
Chrutus  (Breslau,  1843).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol.  i, 
349.    (a  P.) 

Falling  away  or  from  Grace.  See  ArosTAsr; 
Backslide;  Perseverance. 

Fan,  Ecclesiastical.   See  Flabbllum. 

Fancourt,  Samuel,  a  dissenting  minister,  and  the 
originator  of  circulating  libraries  in  London,  was  torn 
in  1678,  and  died  in  1768.  He  published  several  Ser- 
mons and  theological  treatises  in  1720.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Fano,  Fidelia  a,  an  Italian  writer,  was  tmrn  Dec. 
24, 1838,  at  Fano,  Italy.  In  1855  he  entered  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1862. 
Having  been  called  to  Rome  in  1870,  he  published  there 
Bonaventura  Doctrina  de  Pontificis  Primatu  et  Jnfalli- 
biiitate:  —  Ratio  Xorm  Collect ionis  Opcrum  S.  Bona- 
Centura  (1874).  After  having  ransacked  almost  all  the 
European  libraries  with  a  view  to  editing  a  new  and 
critical  edition  of  Bonaventura's  works,  for  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  specially  adapted,  he  died  Aug. 
12, 1881,  at  the  College  of  St.  Bonaventura  in  Quaracchi, 
near  Florence.  His  notes,  comprising  several  folio  vol- 
umes, are  in  the  hands  of  P.  Ignatius,  one  of  the  first 
assistants  of  Fidelia,  who  will  probably  bring  about 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  doctor  Seraphicus. 
(B.P.) 

Fano,  Menachem  Asaria  di,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
who  died  at  Mantua  in  1620,  is  famous  alike  for  his 
Tnlmudic  and  Cabalistic  lore.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  on  the  Cabala,  for  which  see  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
274  sq. ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  108  aq.;  Wolf,  BibL  l/ebraa,  i,  No.  772;  iii,  No.  1447. 
(B.  P.) 

(1)  A  head-dress  worn  by  the  pope  when 
he  celebrates  mass  pontif- 
ically.    It  is  described  as 
a  veil  variegated,  like  the 
Mosaic  ephod,  with  four 
colors,  symbolizing  the 
elements,  put  over 
lead  after  the  pope 
was  vested  with  the  alb. 
and  tied  round  the  neck, 
forming  a  kind  of  hood, 
the  tiara  or  other  head- 
Fuuou.  dress  being  put  on  above 
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it.  The  lower  part  was  concealed  by  the  planeta.  The 
annexed  figure  is  from  a  small  brass  statue  on  the  doors 
of  the  oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  Lateran.  At 
tbe  "Foot-washing"  the  "Human  Ceremonial  "directs 
that  the  pope  should  wear  the  /anon  alone  without  the 
mitre.  (2)  The  napkin  or  handkerchief,  used  by  the 
priest  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  wipe  away 
perspiration  from  the  face,  etc.,  properly  called  facitei- 
i; in  in.  (3)  In  later  times  the  white  linen  cloth  in  which 
the  laitv  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar.  The  word 
i*  sometimes  erroneously  spelled  "  farones."  (4)  A  still 
later  use  of  the  word  is  for  the  church  banners  em- 
ployed in  processions.  This  is  perliAps  not  earlier  than 
the  French  and  German  writers  of  the  11th  century. 
(5)  The  strings  or  lappeta  of  the  mitre.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Fansaga,  Cosmo,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  born  at  Clusone,  near  Bergamo,  in  1591, 
and  visited  Iiome  and  studied  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture under  Pietro  Bernini.  The  facade  of  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito  de'  Neopolitani  is  the  only  work  by 
him  in  that  city.  He,  however,  built  and  adorned 
a  number  of  altars  in  Naples.  Among  his  principal 
works  arc  the  facades  of  the  churches  of  San  Francesco 
Saverio,  Santa  Teresa  degli  Scalzi,  and  San  Domenico 
Maggiore.  He  died  in  1678.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  liiog. 
fjaWntllfl.  s.r. ;  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.v. 


Farmer,  Richard,  D.D..  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Leicester  in  1735,  and  educated  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  became  mas- 
ter in  1776.  He  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor 
and  principal  librarian  of  the  university,  and  obtained 
prebends  at  Lichfield  and  Canterbury.  He  exchanged 
the  latter  for  a  canonry  at  St.  Paul's.  Both  an  English 
and  Irish  bishopric  were  offered  him  and  declined.  He 
died  in  1797.  In  1706  he  issued  proposals  for  publish- 
ing a  history  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  from  the  MSS. 
of  Thomas  s'taveley.  He  found  the  work  too  laborious, 
and  gave  his  materials  to  John  Nichols,  who  published 
it  under  the  title,  History  and  A  ntiquities  of  Ijeicester 
(1795-181 1).  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  met;  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Faruham.  Nicholas  of.  See  Fernham. 
Farnsworth,  Benjamin  F.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister and  distinguished  educator,  was  born  about  1790. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1813:  for  a 
short  time  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Watchman;  and 
in  1826  was  chosen  first  principal  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution.  In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  but  shortly  after  went  to 
Louisville,  where  he  established  the  Prather  Grove 
Seminary.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  president  of 
Union  University,  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  and  then 


Fanti  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures.    Fanti  is  a  of  the  Memphis  University.    He  died  near  Lexington, 


language  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  in  West  Africa.  The  Fanti  people  are  supposed  | 
to  number  about  two  millions,  of  whom  about  five  thou- 
sand are  able  to  read.  At  present  the  four  gospels  only 
arc  circulated,  the  translation  having  been  made  but 
recently  (it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1884),  by  a 
Mr.  Parker,  a  very  able  native  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  whose  father  was  a  fetish  worshipper.  The 
version,  chiefly  made  from  the  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion, compared  with  the  Otjl  translation,  was  submitted 
to  a  number  of  ministers  for  revision,  and  finally  paased 

at  the  annual  district  meeting  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  I  Meaux.    He  is  comrnemoratcdOct.  28.    See  Hoefer, 


Kv..  May  4,  1851.    See  slater.  Baptist 
p.  416.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Faro  (or  Buxgundofaro),  Saint,  was  born  in  Bur- 
gundy about  592,  lieing  the  son  of  Agneric,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  that  prince.  In  613  he 
went  over  to  Clotaire  II,  by  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed. Ho  then  renounced  the  world,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  wife  Blidechikle,  received  the  clerical  tonsure 
in  Meaux,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  that  city  in  C27. 
He  administered  his  diocese  with  great  zeal,  died  in 
672,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Croix,  near 


of  the  ministers.    (B.  P.) 

Far  a  (  or  Burgundofara  ),  Saint,  daughter  of 
Chagneric,  a  high  official  of  the  court  of  Theodebert, 
king  of  Austrasia,  early  became  a  nun  at  Meaux  in  614. 
and  afterwards  abbess  of  a  convent  near  that  place, 
She  died  in  655,  and  is  celebrated  Dec.  7.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Btog.  s.  v. 

Fardh,  n  term  by  which  the  Mohammedans  de- 
scribe what  is  clearly  declared  in  the  Koran;  and  they 
consider  any  one  an  infidel  who  rejects  it. 

Farinato,  Paoix»,  degli  Ubcrti,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1522,  and  studied  some 
time  under  Nicolo  Golfino.  Among  his  principal  works 
which  are  at  Verona  arc  three  pictures  in  Santa  Maria 
in  Organo,  representing  St.  Michael  Discomfiting  Luci- 
fer, the  J f  others  Presenting  their  Children  to  Constantine, 
and  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  In  San  Tommaso  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Onuphrius.  One  of  Farinato's  finest 
paintings  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Cappucini. 


Sour.  liiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Faroese  Version  of  tiik  Scrif-tores.  Sec 
Scandinavian  Vkksions. 

Farolfns,  Michael  Akgelo,  a  native  of  Crete,  who 
died  March  6, 1715,  joined  the  Minorites  and  studied  at 
Padua.  He  was  chaplain  to  pope  Alexander  VIII.  and 
was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  at  Trau,  in  Dalmatia, 
by  Clement  XI.  He  wrote,  Condones  in  Sacellis  Pon~ 
tijicia  Habila:— Synapsis  Controversiarum  Grteeormn 
cum  l.ntinis : — Pro  Cauonisatione  B.  Jacob*  de  Marchia 
(3  vols.).  The  latter  work  made  him  lose  the  favor  of 
the  Roman  sec  and  the  cardinalate,  which  was  de*iirr.etl 
for  him.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lezibm, 
s.  v.    (&  P.) 


Farquharson,  James,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, son  of  the  excise  officer  at  Coull,  waa  born  in 
1781  ;  graduated  at  the  University  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1798;  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  the 
He  painted  a  number  of  other  pic-  parish  the  same  year;  presented  by  the  prince 


fares  for  different  churches.    Ho  died  in  1606.    See  to  the  living  at  Alford  in  August,  i 
S\>ooner,  Biog. Hist.of  the  Fine  Arts,*.v.;  Hoefer,  A'our.  17,  1813.    He  died  Dec  3,  1843.    His  attainments  in 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v.  meteorological  science  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and 

Farlattl  Daniels,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  learned  period 
San  Daniele  in  Friuli  in  1690.    He  studied  at  Bologna,  >  »cala,and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  learned  men  in 
was  for  some  time  at  Komc,  and  in  1722  was  called  to  j  Europe.    He  published,  A  New  Illustration  of  the  Lat- 
Padua  to  assist  Riceputi  in  preparing  his  history  of  the  ' ter  Part  of  Daniel's  Last  Vision  and  Prophecy  (load. 

'  1838):— The  Native  Forests  of  Abenleai*hire:—NoaA'M 
Ark:— The  Aurora  Borealis -—The  Currency:— Am 
Essay  on  Cutting  Grain  viih  the  Scythe,  in  tbe  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Society:— besides  many  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions: — also  An  Account  of 
the  Parish.    See  Fasti  Fccles.  ScoticajuB,  iii,  547. 

Fan-,  Alfred  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
was  bora  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Aug.  29, 1810. 


Illyrian  Church.  For  twenty  years  he  arranged  the 
material,  and  after  Kiceputi's  death,  in  1742,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  work,  of  which  he  edited 
fonr  volumes,  while  four  more  volumes  were  published 
after  his  death,  April  23,  1773,  by  Coleti.  The  title  of 
thework  -urn  Sacrum  (Venice,  1751-1819,8 vols,). 

The  fifth  volume  contains  a  biography  of  Faflatti.  See 
Jocher,  A  Ugenutne*  GeUhrUn-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B,  P.) 
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the  Church  ia  1826,  and  in  1839  entered  the  Trov  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  as 
a  pastor,  chaplain,  and  missionary  until  1869,  when  he 
became  superannuated.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1874,  honored 
as  a  sort  of  "veteran  reserve"  in  all  useful  labor.  See 
Minutes  of  the  A  nnual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  65. 

Farrar,  Abraham  Eccles,  an  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  of  a  family  somewhat  distinguished  in 
clerical  lists.  11  is  father  (John)  was  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, who  died  in  1837 ;  his  younger  brother  was  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Conference  in  1870,  and  is  the  author 
of  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  other  valuable  works;  his 
elder  son,  Wesley,  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in 
1846,  aud  his  youngest  son  is  canon  of  Durham  and  au- 
thor of  the  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought.  Abra- 
ham E.  was  born  at  Sowerby,  a  village  overhanging 
the  vale  of  Todmorden,  April  20,  1788.  From  17U7  to 
1801  he  was  at  the  Kingswood  School.  Soon  after  his 
home  he  gave  his  heart  to  (Jod.  He  was  arti- 
to  an  attorney  at  Sunderland,  but  in  1807  was  re- 
I  into  the  ministry.   His  first  field  was  Holdcrncss, 


ed  to  all  the  humiliating  trials  that  mobs  and  persecut- 
ing rectors  made  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  early 
Methodist  preachers  (Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii, 
211  sq.;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesl.  Meth.  ii,  451  sq.).  He 
served  the  Church  faithfully,  and  was  intrusted  by  it 
with  important  offices.  While  the  fire  of  youth  was 
still  burning  opon  the  altar,  and  the  gravity  of  age  and 
the  maturity  of  intellect  gave  evidence  of  long  years  of 
usefulness,  he  was  suddenly  called  away.  On  April  1, 
1849,  in  great  pain,  he  preached  an  anniversary  sermon 
in  the  East  London  Circuit,  and  died  one  week  there- 
after. Farrar  was  amiable,  courtcouH,  diligent,  and  sym- 
pathetic He  had  a  mind  of  critical,  reflective,  and  ana- 
lytical power.  He  wrote,  The  Contemner  of  Methodism 
CondtiaiH'l  (1814):  Religious  Instruction  of  ChiUfiM 
Enforced (1820)  -.—The  Juvenile  Bibk-class  Book  (1825) : 
— The  BenejUs  of  Messiah's  Advent,  a  sermon  (1842)  :— 
Sketch**  of  Popular  Antiquities  for  the  Young  (1850). 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1849;  Stevenson, 
Cily  Road  Chapel,  p.  322 ;  Wesl.  Meth.  Mag.  1849,  p.  543, 
986 ;  1853,  p.  305 ;  Wesleyan  Takings,  i,  346. 

Faselt.  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  April  26, 1694,  while  pastor  and  super- 
intendent at  Liebenwerda,  in  Saxony,  is  the  author  of 
Diss,  de  Imperio  Hominis  in  Hominem:—De  Origine 
Falsi: — De  Unctura  Christi  Sepulcrali: — De  Vita  Soli- 
tarui: — De  Prima  Avium  in  Gen.  i,  20.  See  Jdcher, 
.4/,>  (kUhrlen-Uxikon^  ft,  v.    (ft  PJ 

Fassel,  Hirstii  B.,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Boskowitz,  in  Moravia,  in  1801.  He  was  for  some  time 
preacher  at  Prossiiitz,  in  Moravia;  and  from  1861  un- 
til his  death,  in  December,  1883,  at  Gross-Kaniza,  in 
Hungary.  He  wrote,  Das  mosaisch-rabbinische  Civil- 
recht  (Groas-Kanixa,  1852-54,  2  vols.):_Z>aa  mosaisch- 
rabbinische  Gerichtsverfuhren  (ibid.  1858): — Die  tnosa- 
isch-rabbinische Tugend-  und  Rechtsleh 
—Das  mosaisch-rabbinische  Strafrccht 
liche  Gerichtsverfahren  (ibid.  1870).  He  also  published 
a  Catechism  of  Judaism,  Sermons,  and  some  minor  trea- 
tises. See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  277 ;  Lippe,  Bibliogra- 
phisches  Lexikon  (Vienna,  1881),  p.  98  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fassi,  Ouido.    See  Conte. 

Fast  or  thk  Holt  Apostles,  a  fast  observed  by 
the  Greek  Church  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  who, 
they  suppose,  prepared  themselves  by  fasting  and  pray- 
er for  going  forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel  message.  This 
fast  commences  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

Fast  Synods,  a  name  given  to  Christian  synods 
in  ancient  times,  which  met  on  fast  weeks. 

Fasti,  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  fasti  dies,  or  lawful  days — days 


re  (ibid,  eod.) : 
und  strafrecht- 


pnetor  without  impiety.  These  fasti  contained  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  the 
various  dates  belonging  t>i  a  calendar,  and  the  several 
festivals  arranged  uuder  their  appropriate  dates.  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  preparing  such  tables,  it 
was  customary  for  the  priests  to  proclaim  the  different 
festivals,  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

Fate  (..rEfatese)  Version  ok  thk  SoiiirrrnES. 
This  language  is  spoken  on  the  island  of  Fate,  or  Sand- 
wich island,  the  centre  of  the  New  Hebrides.  In  1865 
the  gospel  of  Mark  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Morrison  of  Errakor,  and  printed  at  Sydney  in  1866. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  for  1866  we  subjoin  the  following: 

"The  history  of  the  gospel  in  Fate  has  been  peculiar 
and  interesting.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  oar 
brethren  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  have  had  na- 
tive teachers  from  Samoa  and  Raratonga  laboring  on  this 
island  Several  of  thoae  devoted  men  were  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  natives;  several  more  of  them  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  sickly  climate,  and  some  of  them  left  the  inl- 
and to  recruit  their  enfeebled  health  elsewhere.  At  times 
as  many  as  six  or  ci^ht  stations  were  occupied  by  teach- 
ers, but,  owing  to  the  above  causes,  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  only  one,  or,  at  times,  two  stations  could  be 
kept  opeu ;  the  others  relapsed  to  heathenism.  But  in 
one  or  these  stations,  Errakor,  the  chief  and  the  whole 
people  embraced  Christianity;  and  although  at  one  time 
for  two  years  they  had  no  teacher  living  among  them,  they 
held  fast  to  their  profession,  while  the  rest  of  the  island 
was  heathen.  Errakor  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Six  years  ago  we  settled  two  Aneityum  teachers  on  Fate. 
One  of  them  died  nbont  three  years  ago;  the  other  died 
in  August  last  This  year  we  reopened  one  of  the  old 
stations,  and  settled  three  teachers  from  Mure.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  when  we  settled  Mr.  Morrison  at  Errakor, 
he  found  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  nil 
Christian.  Of  these  sixty  were  Church  members.  There 
is  auother  station  at  Pango,  about  three  miles  distant, 
occupied  by  teachers,  where  the  chief  and  a  pat  t  of  the 
people  are  Christians.  Mr.  Morrison  has  ban  no  acces- 
sions as  yet  from  the  heathen :  but  there  Is  evidently  a 
softening  process  going  on  around,  and  from  the  growing 
intelligence  and  increased  vigor  of  Christian  character 
observable  at  Errakor,  there  can  be  little  dnnbt  that  from 
this  centre  the  Word  of  Ood  will  soon  sound  forth  to  the 
regions  beyond,  till  all  Fate  sbull  receive  the  gospel  of 

In  1870  the  gospel  of  John  was  printed  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  the  translation  having  been  made  by 
the  Rev.  James  Cosh.  This  gospel  waa  followed  by 
the  translation  of  that  of  Luke  aud  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis. In  1880  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  also  print- 
ed, the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Mackenzie.    (B  P.) 

Fates.    See  Parc.e. 

Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  an  order 
of  monks  collected  in  France  by  Caesar  de  Bus  in  the 
16th  century,  who  employed  themselves  in  instructing 
the  ignoraut,  and  especially  the  young.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Clement  VIII  in  1597.  Another  order,  bear- 
ing a  similar  name  and  having  a  like  object,  was 
formed  in  Italy  about  the  same  time  by  Marcus  Cusa- 
nus,  a  knight  of  Milan,  and  was  approved  by  Pius  V 
and  Gregory  XIII.    See  Doctrinaires. 

FATHERS  op  the  Oratory.  See  Oratory, 
Priests  of  the. 

FATHERS  of  Somastho,  a  name  given  to  the  clerks 
(regular)  of  St.  Majuli,  from  the  town  Somascho,  where 
their  first  general  resided.    Sec  Somaschianh, 

Fatihat  (preface  or  itttrodudion)  is  the  title  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  consists  only  of  the 
following  short  prayer:  "  iTaise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
all  creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  king  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  thee  do  we 
beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  in  the  way 
of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of  those 
against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go 
astray." 

Fatlma,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  was  born  at 
Mecca  in  606,  five  years  before  her  lather  assumed  the 

At  the  age < 
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was  married  to  Ali,  the  cousin  of  Mohammed,  of  whom 
she  was  the  only  wife.  She  died  in  C32.  The  Arabian 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites,  which  from  909  to  1 171  ruled 
over  Egypt  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  latter- 
ly over  Syria  and  Palestine,  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Fatima.  The  religious  tenets  of  their  adherents 
differed  considerably  from  those  of  the  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans, and  in  time  they  sought  to  give  to  the 
Koran  an  allegorical  interpretation,  so  as  to  avoid  obe- 
dience to  its  literal  precepts.  The  Shiites,  including 
the  Mohammedans  of  Persia,  hold  both  Ali  and  Fati- 
ma,  as  well  as  the  twelve  Imams,  in  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, while  they  regard  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman 
as  usurpers  of  the  caliphate.  They  venerate  Fatima 
as  a  saint,  and  the  Shiites  afford  us  the  only  instance 
which  occurs  in  I  slam  ism  of  giving  religious  honor  to 
a  woman.  She  was  one  of  the  four  women  whom  the 
prophet  regarded  as  perfect. 

Faudoas,  Piekrk  Paul,  Baron  de,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Lalanne,  April  1, 1760,  of  a  noble  family 
in  reduced  circumstances.  Having  entered  into  orders, 
he  became  titulary  of  the  abbey  of  Gaillac  in  1788. 
During  the  revolution  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate,  and, 
returning  to  France,  found  himself  compromised  in  some 
conspiracies  of  the  royalists,  but  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Meaux  in  January,  1806.  Thereafter  he 
attached  himself  strongly  to  the  emperor.  Louis  XVIII, 
on  his  restoration,  left  him  in  a  sort  of  disgrace  until  his 
death  in  1819.    See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  General'  ,  s.  v. 

Fauns,  a  species  of  demi-gods,  inhabiting  the  for- 
ests, called  also  Sglcani,  satyrs.  They  were  sons  of 
Faunus  and  Fauna,  or  Fatua,  king  and  queen  of  the 
Latins,  and,  though  accounted  semi-divine,  were  sup- 
posed to  die  after  a  long  life.  They  were  Roman  dei- 
ties, unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  represented  with 


Fnnn. 


horns  on  their  heads,  pointed  ears,  and  crowned  with 
branches  of  the  pine,  while  their  lower  extremities  re- 
sembled those  of  the  goat.  Later,  when  Greek  my- 
thology was  introduced,  they  were  often  confounded 
with  Pan.  They  were  of  a  musical  and  voluptuous 
character.    Female  fauns  are  also  spoken  of. 

Faust,  Isaac,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Strasburg,  June  10,  1G31,  and  died  there, 
a  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  Nov.  20,  1702. 
He  wrote  dissertations  in  I.ai i n  on  various  passages  of 
Scripture.  Sec  Jocher,  AUgtmtints  GtUhrten-Lexikon, 
a.  v.  (B.P.) 

Faust,  Johann,  brother  of  Isaac,  was  born  at 
Strasburg,  Sept.  22,  1632,  and  died  there  July  1,  1695, 
a  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote  mono- 
graphs in  Latiu  on  several  Scriptural  subjects.  Sec 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-I^xikon,  a.  v.    (R  P.) 

Fausta,  a  virgin  martyr  under  Galeriua,  A.D.  305, 


was  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  and  noted  for  her 
Christian  activity.  She  is  commemorated  Sept.  20  or 
Jan.  2. 

Faustianua.    Sec  Faustisus. 

Faustlnus,  the  name  of  numerous  early  bishops 
and  several  martyrs,  of  the  latter  of  whom  we  here  no- 
tice :  (1)  A  soldier  under  Commodus,  put  to  death  cir. 
A.D.  182,  for  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice ;  commemorated 
Aug.  7.  (2)  Put  to  death  under  Diocletian,  at  the 
seventh  milestone  from  Rome ;  commemorated  July  29. 
The  catacomb  of  Gcuerosa,  where  he  was  buried,  hat 
lately  been  discovered.  (3)  A  presbyter,  put  to  death 
wi:h  his  brother  Jovita,  at  Brixia,  in  Italy,  under  Ha- 
drian, commemorated  Feb.  15.  See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Fausto,  Bartolomeo  a  Santo,  a  Cistercian  of  Sic- 
ily, who  died  at  Naples  in  1636,  is  the  author  of,  De /W 
tentia: — De  Boris  Canonicis : — De  Sacris  IndulgtntUs: 
—Speculum  Confessariorum :— Thesaurus  Confessario- 
rum, which  were  republished  in  three  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Theologia  Morulis.  See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikem,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Faust  us,  the  name  of  numerous  early  bishops  and 
martyrs, among  whom  we  notice  here:  (1)  A  presbyter 
and  archimandrite  of  Constantinople,  active  in  the  Eu- 
tychian  controversy,  A.D. 448-451.  (2)  An  Italian,  con- 
fided in  childhood  by  his  parents  to  St.  Benedict  of 
Monte  Casino,  sent  A.D.  543,  to  assist  in  founding  the 
monastery  of  Glanfeuil,  in  Anjou,  where  he  remained 
forty-six  years.  He  is  commemorated  Feb.  15.  See 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Favaronlbus,  Algistin  de  (also  called  Augusti- 
mis  Romanus),  archbishop  of  Nazareth  and  Bartetta, 
who  died  in  1443,  was  a  native  of  Rome.  He  wrote 
annotations  on  the  Revelation  and  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
also  some  treatises,  as  De  Peccato  Origiaali : — De  Po- 
test ate  Paprr  : — De  Perfeda  Justitia  Militant  is  Ecrle- 
sia: — De  Potestate  Prineipum  in  CoUatione  Bonnrvm 
Suorum  EccJesiis  Facta.  His  De  Sacramento  Unit  at  is 
Jesu  Christi  et  Ecclesia,  De  Christo  Capite  ei  Ejus  In- 
clyto  Principatu,  and  De  Charitate  Christi  Circa  Eledos 
et  Ejus  Infinito  A  more,  were  rejected  by  the  Council  at 
Basle  in  1485.  See  Jocher,  A  Ugtmeines  GeUhrten-Lex- 
i4o*,a.v.    (B.  P.) 

Faye,  Antoine  de  la.   See  Lafayk. 

Faye,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
second  part  of  the  12th  century,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Touraine.  He  was  dean  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Tours,  when,  in  1208,  he  was  called  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  that  city  by  the  majority  of  the  suffragan  bish- 
ops, but  with  much  opposition.  He  introduced  the 
Minims  into  the  city  of  Tours.  He  had  great  disputes 
with  Maurice,  bishop  of  Mans,  whom  he  suspended  from 
his  pastoral  functions;  and  excommunicated  Pierre  Mau- 
clerc  for  persecuting  Etienne,  bishop  of  Nantes.  De 
Faye  died  April  23  or  26,  1228.  See  Hoefer,  AVer. 
Biog.  Gesiirale,  a.  v. 

Fayet,  Jean  Jacques,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Mende,  July  26, 1787;  studied  law  at  Paris;  entered 
the  Minorite  order  at  St.  Sulpice,  and  there  directed 
the  catechiamal  exercises.  In  1811  he  was  ordained; 
became  principal  of  the  college  of  Mende  in  1814  ;  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  went  on  a  mis- 
sion through  the  country ;  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
/.'  Conservateur ;  went  to  Rouen  as  grand-vicar;  in  1832 
became  assistant  to  the  archbishop  there;  bishop  of 
Orleans  in  1842 ;  and  died  April  4, 1849.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Souv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Fayumi  Saadiah.   See  Saapiah. 

Febronia,  a  virgin  martyr  at  Nisibus,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, under  Diocletian,  A.D.  304;  commemorated  June 
25. 

Feb u i  e  (or  Fevre),  Michel  (also  called  Justinien 
de  Tours),  a  French  Capuchin  missionary  and  Oriental- 
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ist,  was  born  about  1640.  For  eighteen  years  he  trav- 
elled in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chakhea,  Assyria,  Kurdia- 
tan,  Arabia,  Palestine,  etc.  There  are  no  details  of  his 
life,  but  he  led  some  very  curious  and  valued  works,  es- 
pecially Orero  Descrittione  della  Turchia  (Home,  1674); 
translated  later  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish)  :— 
Objectiones  Muhametica  adeersus  Catholicos  (ibid.  1679) : 
— Christum  Doctrine,  in  Arabic  -.—Thiatre  de  la  Turquie 
(Paris,  168*2).    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginbale,  a.  v. 

Febure.  Nicolas  le,  a  French  Dominican,  was 
born  in  1588.  He  studied  at  Paris,  waa  in  1631  prior 
of  his  convent  at  Chartres,and  died  at  Rochclle  in  1653, 
leaving  Expotitio  Doctrina  Orthodoxa: — A/anuale  Ec- 
desiasticum  Historicum,  See  Echard,  hi  Scriptorihut 
Ordinis  Dominicanorum ;  Joe  her,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

F6bure,  Turriane  le,  a. Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Douay, 
France,  in  1608,  and  died  there,  June  28, 1672.  He  pub- 
lished, Opiucula  Varia: — Elogia  Sanctorum.  See  Jo- 
cher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fecamp  (LaL  Fiscanus  or  Fiscanum),  a  place  in 
Normandy,  known  for  its  famous  abbey,  which  was  ded- 
icated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  founded  in  658  by 
the  count  of  Caux,  but  was  destroyed  in  841  by  the 
Normans.  Duke  Richard  I  of  Normandy  had  it  re- 
built, and  it  waa  dedicated  in  1006  as  a  Benedictine 
abbey  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  abbey  lasted  till  the 
18th  century.  See  Busserolle,  Recherches -  historiques  \ 
tur  Fecamp  (Paris,  1859) ;  Fallue,  Bistoire  de  la  ViUe  et 
de  PAbbaye  de  Fecamp  (Rouen,  1841);  Bcrger,  in  Lich- 
tenberger'a  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Reiigieuses,  s.  v.  (  B.  P.) 

Feckenham,  John  de,  was  the  last  abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to 
Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated.  His 
tight  name  was  I  low  man.  He  was  the  last  mitred  ab- 
bot who  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  published  a  few 
controversial  pieces.  See  Biog.  Brit. ;  Dodd,  Christ, 
/list. ;  Strypc,  Cranmer;  A  then.  Oxon.  He  was  contin-  I 
ually  employed  in  doing  good  to  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants of  his  day,  but  was  afterwards,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  crown,  imprisoned  himself,  and  died  a  captive 
in  Wisbeach  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1585.  Sec 
Chalmers,  J  dog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  ulhors,  a.  v. 

Fedderaen,  Jakob  Friedkich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  July  31,  1736,  at  Schles- 
wig.  He  studied' at  Jena;  was  in  1760  preacher  to  the 
duke  of  Holetein-  Augustenburg ;  and  in  1769  thinl 
preacher  of  St.  John's,  at  Magdeburg.  In  1777  he  waa 
called  to  Brunswick,  and  in  1788  accepted  a  call  to 
Aitona,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
He  published  a  number  of  sermons,  which  are  enumer- 
ated in  Doring,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner,  p.  55  sq.  See 
also  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vi, 
296  *q. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  252, 257,321, 
325, 328, 364, 383, 385.    ( Li.  P.) 

Fehmel,  Amandcs  Gotthom>,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  July  30,  1688.  He  studied 
at  Leipaic,  and  died,  July  22, 1721,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Hildburghaasen,  leaving  De  Catacum- 
bis  Romanis  t—Jk  Errorum  Criteriis  circa  Religtonem 
Communibu$: — De  Criteriis  rera  Rtligioni  Communibus: 
— De  Consiliis  Irenicis,  Unionem  Ecclesia,  Evangelica 
cum  Romana  Concernentibus :  —  De  Constitutione  Uni- 
genitus.  See  J. ichor,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
CB.P.) 

Fehre .  Samuel  Benjamin,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Oct.  28,  1772,  is  the  author  of 
Die  ztcei  Thiere  in  der  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Chem- 
nitz, 1754)  :—Der  Weissagung  in  der  O^enbarung  Johan- 
nis (Frankfort,  1757): — Ueber  Bane's  Kirchengetchichte 
des  neuen  Testaments  (Leipsic,  1768) : — Utber  Rant's  Ent- 
umrf,  etc  (ibid.  1770).  See  Meusel,  Gelehrits  Deutseh- 
land ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. ;  Zuch- 
old,  BibL  TheoL  i,  350.    (B.  P.) 


Fehae,  Jon ann  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  June  10, 1725, 
and  died  in  1777,  is  the  author  of  Exjdicatio  IHcti  Pan- 
lini  ad  Gal.  i,  8  (Rostock,  1744): — Die  I^ehre  ron  der 
Salbung  Christi  (ibid.  1755).  Sec  Meusel,  Gelehrtes 
Deutschlund,  s,  v.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelthrten-Uxi- 
kon,  s.  v.    (a  P.) 

Fei,  Aijcssandro  (called  del  Barbiere),  a  reputable 
Florentine  historical  painter,  was  bom  in  1538  (or  1543), 
and  studied  successively  under  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo, 
Pietro  Francis,  and  Tommaso  Manzuoli.  His  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Florence,  Pistoja,  and 
Messina.  One  of  his  most  esteemed  pictures  is  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  representing  the 
Scourging  of  Christ.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Felgerle,  Ignatius,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  prelate  of  Germany,  was  a  Moravian  by  birth.  In 
1818  he  received  holy  orders;  was  in  1823  professor  of 
theology  at  the  lyceum  in  OlmUtz ;  in  1827  first  rector 
of  the  newly  founded  university  there;  in  1830  profess- 
or at  the  Vienna  University;  in  1831  court  chaplain; 
and  in  1840  court  preacher  there.  In  1852  he  was  con- 
secrated as  bishop  of  St.  Pollen,  and  died  Sept.  27. 1863. 
He  wrote,  Historia  Vita  SS.  Thoma  a  ViUanota,  Thoma 
Aquinatis  et  Laur.  Justiniani  (Vienna,  1839)  :—Predigt- 
Entwurfe  (ibid.  1835,  8  vols. :  3d  ed.  1844)  -.—Predigten 
iiber  die  heilige  Messe  (ibid.  1844)  .—Der  geistige  Kampf 
in  Predigten  (ibid.  1861,  translated  also  into  Italian). 
(B.  P.) 

Feilire  or  jEnous  the  Culdee.  The  word  feilire, 
derived  from  "foil."  the  Irish  equivalent  of  "vigils,"  is 
applied  to  the  metrical  festology  composed  by  /Engus 
the  Culdee  about  the  year  780.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
of  five  martyrologies  belonging  to  Ireland.  It  consists 
of  three  parts:  (1)  Five  quatrains  invoking  a  blessing 
on  the  poet  and  his  work  ;  (2)  a  preface  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  quatrains;  and  (3)  the  festology  itself,  in 
three  hundred  and  mm \  -live  quatrains,  for  every  day 
in  the  year.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Feilmoaer,  Andreas  Benedict,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Hopfgarten,  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  1777.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1800,  and  was 
for  some  time  professor  of  theology  at  Innspruck.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  Tubingen,  where  he  died,  July  20, 
1831.  Besides  contributing  to  the  Tubingen  Theohgische 
Quartalschrifl,  he  wrote  Einleitung  ui  die  Bticher  des 
Xeuen  Bundes  (Innspruck,  1810;  Tubingen,  1830).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  13, 75;  Lichtenbergcr, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieutes,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Feki,  The  Bund  Men  op,  an  order  of  blind  devo- 
tees in  Japan,  instituted  in  A.D.  1150.  There  is  a  leg- 
end that  their  founder,  Feki,  was  captured  by  Joritomo. 
The  captive,  though  kindly  treated,  not  being  able  to 
look  upon  his  captor  without  an  irresistible  desire  to 
kill  him,  plucked  out  his  eyes  and  presented  them  to 
Joritomo.  There  is  another  more  ancient  but  less  nu- 
merous order  of  the  blind,  claiming  as  its  founder  a  son 
of  one  of  the  emperers  of  Japan,  who  cried  himself  blind 
at  the  death  of  his  beautiful  princess.  This  last  so- 
ciety is  composed  of  none  but  ecclesiastics;  the  other 
consists  of  secular  persons  of  all  ranks.  They  are  not 
supported  by  alms,  like  many  other  devotees,  but  most 
of  them  are  mechanics,  who  earn  their  own  living. 

Felbinger,  Jehemias,  a  Socinian,  who  was  born  at 
Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April  27, 1616,  was  for  some  time  rec- 
tor at  Coslin.  in  Pomerania,  and  afterwards  chorister  at 
the  princely  school  in  Stettin.  On  account  of  his  So- 
cinian tendencies  he  bad  to  give  up  his  position,  and 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1687.  He  wrote, 
Demonstrationes  Christiana  ( 1653 ) : — /tie  l^ehre  ron 
Gott,  etc.  (1654) : — Epistola  ad  Christianos  unum  A  Itis- 
simum  I  hum,  Patrem,  etc.  (1672).  He  also  translated 
into  German  the  Confessio  Fidei  Christ,  edita  Nomine 
Ecdesiar.  qua  in  Polonia  unum  Deum  Prajitentur  (1653) : 
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—and  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Teat,  from  the 
Greek  into  German  (Amsterdam,  1660).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  169,833,  419;  Jbcher,  AUge- 
meines  Gelehrtcn-Lezikon,  s.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Felde,  Albert  zuu,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  9,  1675,  at  Hamburg.  In  1704 
he  was  pastor  at  Tonningen ;  in  1709  pastor,  and  doc- 
tor ami  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  27,  17*20,  leaving  Institution**  Thtologia  if  oralis: 
— A  nalecta  Duquisitivnum  Sacrarum: — PolUica  Sacra : 
—De  Enallage  Scriptural  Sacra :  —Dialogus  cum  Try- 
phone  it  rum  esse  Justini  Martyris  Fa  turn: — De  Cultu 
imnginum  Anti-Christiano : —  Decas  Oltstrratumum  Sa- 
crarum ex  Patribus  Apostolicis.  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  127;  Jdchcr,  A  llgetneines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
tton,  s.  v. ;  Mollcr,  Cimbria  Litterata.    (B.  I*.) 

Peltier.  Fraxz  Carl,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  6,  1766.  He  studied 
at  Dillingen,  where  Sailer  was  among  his  teachers. 
In  1789  he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1794  became 
pastor  at  Waltcrshofcn,  where  he  died,  June  1,  1818. 
He  published,  Festpredigten  (Ulm,  1804-6,  2  vols.) : — 
Kleines  Magazin  fur  Katholische  Religionslthrer  (Con- 
stance, 1806-8,  3  vols.) :— AVum  Magazin  fur  Katho- 
lische Reltgionslehrer  (1809-16,  8  vols.) :— Literaturzeit- 
ung  fur  Katholische  Religionslehrer  (Landshut,  1810-16, 7 
vols.)  •.—Gelehrten-Ijcxikon  der  Katholischen  Geistlichleit 
Deutschland  und  der  Schiceiz  (ibid.  1817;  the  second 
and  third  vols,  were  edited  by  Waitzenegger,  1820-22). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  i,  397 
sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  12,  856;  ii,  42, 
112,  151.    (B.  P.) 

Feldhoff,  Friedrich  Auoi-irr,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Elbcrfeld,  Nov.  19, 1800. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin ;  was  for  some  time 
assistant  to  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  his  native  place,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  Nymwegen,  in  Holland,  in  1823.  In 
1828  lie  was  called  to  Wupperfeld,  and  died  Jan.  8, 1844. 
He  wrote,  Die  Zeitenliuie  der  heiligen  Schrijft  (Frank- 
fort, 1831)  :—U<ber  die  Jahre  der  Geburt  und  Auferste- 
hung  unsercs  llerrn  (ibid.  1832)  -.—Die  Volkerlafel  der 
lis  (Klberfeld,  1837): — Gnomen  tur  Geschichtc  des 
Wtltalter  (Barmen,  1840) :  —  Chistliche  Gedichte 
(ibid,  eod.) : — F eierklange  (ibid.).  See  Koch,  Geschichtc 
des  dcutsrhen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  197  sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  i,352.    (B.  P.) 

Felice,  Guillaumr  Adam  de,  professor  and  dean 
of  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Montauban,  was  born  at 
Otterberg  in  1803.  He  studied  at  Strasburg;  was 
in  1836  pastor  at  Bolbec;  in  1838  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  ethics  and  homiletics  at  Montauban,  and  in 
1865  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty.  In  1870  he  re- 
tired from  public  activity,  and  died  at  Lausanne,  Oct, 
23,  1871.  Felice  was  a  very  excellent  preacher.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  Les  A  rehires  du  Christianisme, 
V Espirance,  New  York  Observer,  and  the  Evangelical 
Christendom,  he  published,  Essai  sur  V Esprit  et  le  But 
de  r Institution  Biblique,  a  prize  essay  (Paris,  1823) : — 
Appel  dun  Chritien  aux  gens  de  litres  (ibid.  1841; 
Germ,  transl.  by  Dielitz,  Berlin,  1843):—ff«rc»re  des 
Prottstants  de  France  (4th  ed.  Toulouse,  1861 ;  translat- 
ed into  four  different  languages).  See  Pedezert,  G.  de 
Felice,  Professeur  et  Pridicateur ;  Recolin,  ui  Lichten- 
berger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a,  v. ;  Zuch- 
old, Bibl.  T/teol.  i,  352  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Felicia n,  Saint,  was  arrested  at  Rome  for  being  a 
Christian,  in  company  with  his  brother  Primus.  The 
two  were  brought  before  the  emperor  Maximian  Her- 
cules, who,  on  their  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  con- 
demned them  to  be  publicly  scourged.  He  then  sent 
them  to  Promotus,  the  judge  of  Nor  men  turn,  a  city 

being  able  to  shake  their  resolution,  beheaded  them 
both,  in  the  year  286  or  287.  Moreri  savs  that  "the 
of  these  martyrs  do  uot  seer 


ever  it  be,  the  Church  honors  their  anniversary  on  June 
9.    See  Hoefcr,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Felician,  a  noted  Donatist  bishop  of  Must  i.  some- 
where in  Africa,  deeply  implicated  in  the  controversy 
concerning  Pnctcxtatus,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  centurv, 
and  finally  deposed.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
a.  v. 

Feliclano,  Porfirio,  an  Italian  prelate  and  poet, 
was  born  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  in  1562.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  philosophy,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  belles- 
lettres,  and  wrote  very  fine  tatin.  Being  at  first 
attached  to  cardinal  Salviati,  he  became  secretary  to 
pope  Panl  V,  who  appointed  him  bishop  of  Foligno, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  2,  1632.  He  left  Rime  Diverse, 
Morali,  Espirituali  (Foligno,  1630),  and  several  vol- 
umes of  letters  in  Latin  and  Italian.  See  Hoefer,  .Vow. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Feliciamis,  Hispalensis,  a  Spanish  Capuchin, 
who  diet!  between  1730  and  1740,  is  the  author  of  /*- 
structio  cifa  Spiritualis  Brevis  et  Clara  (Seville.  1696 ; 
Madrid,  1700): — Cantiones  Spirituals  (Seville,  1698): 
—Officium  Parvum  SS.  Trinitatis  (1700) :— De  Fontibus 
Sahatoris  (1708)  —Lux  Apostolka  (1716). 
Bononia,  Bibl.  Capucc., 
iAxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

F61icien  i>e  Saixte-Magdeleixr,  a  French  Car- 
melite monk,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, at  Nantes.  He  taught  theology  in  his  native  town 
and  at  Bordeaux ;  afterwards  became  prior  of  Agen ;  and 
at  last  definitor  of  the  province  of  Touraine.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  great  knowledge  and  regular 
habits.  Being  suspected  as  a  Janata ist,  he  returned  to 
Nantes,  where  he  died  in  1685,  leaving  Defenno  Proci- 
dentia Dirina  (Bordeaux,  1657,  3  vols.) : — .Vora  Elo- 
quentim  Methodus  (Pari*,  1666).  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Felix  is  the  name  of  a  very  large  number  of  early 
Christians,  among  whom  we  notice  the  following:  (1) 
Bishop  of  Aptunga,  apparently  in  proconsular  Africa; 
prominent  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  ordination 
of  Caxilianua  (q.  v.)  to  the  see  of  Carthage,  early  in  the 
4th  century.  (2)  The  apostle  of  the  East  Angles  and 
first  bishop  of  Dunwich ;  died  cir.  A.D.  647,  and  com- 
memorated as  a  saint  March  8.  (3)  Donatist  bishop  of 
Idisia,  in  Numidia,  in  361 ;  guilty  of  great  excesses.  (4) 
Saint,  bishop  of  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  in  550 ;  died  Jan. 
6, 582 ;  commemorated  July  7.  (5)  First  bishop  of  No- 
ceria  (or  Nocera),  in  Umbria,  in  402.  (6)  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  in  708 ;  carried  to  Constantinople  and  blind- 
ed, but  afterwards  restored,  and  died  Nov.  26,  724.  (7) 
Metropolitan  bishop  of  Seville ;  confirmed  bv  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  near  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  (8) 
Bishop  of  Siponto;  addressed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in 
591  and  693.  (9)  Bishop  of  Treves  in  386;  resigned 
about  398.  (10)  Bishop  of  Tubzoca,  martyred  under 
Diocletian  in  303,  and  commemorated  as  a  saint  Oct.  24. 
(11)  Abbot  of  a  little  monastery  in  Byzacena,  to  which 
Fulgent  ins  (q.  v.)  retired  early  in  the  6th  century.  (12) 
Sumamed  Octavius,  a  reader,  of  Abutina,  in  Africa,  mar- 
tyred at  Carthage  under  Anulinus,  the  proconsul,  with 
Dativus  (q.  v.),  and  commemorated  as  a  saint  Feb.  12. 
(13)  A  native  of  Scilita,  martyred  at  Carthage  under 
Severus  (A.D.  200  or  202),  along  with  Perpetua  (q.  v.) 
and  others;  commemorated  July  17. 

Felix  op  C  a xt a i.i no,  Saint,  an  Italian  monk,  was 
born  at  Cantalicio,  Umbria,  in  1613.  He  took  the  habit; 
of  a  Capuchin,  in  1543,  at  Ascoli.  In  1546  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  mendicant  friar.  During  a  plague  which 
desolated  Rome  in  1680,  Felix  made  himself  remarka- 
ble by  bis  truly  Christian  zeal ;  as  also  during  a  famine 
in  1585.  In  spite  of  his  privations  and  penances  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Urban  VIII  beatified 
him  Oct.  1,1626;  Innocent  X  commenced  his  canoniza- 
tion Feb.  6, 1652,  and  Clement  XI  finished  it,  May  8, 
1709.  See" 
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Felix  of  Valois.   Sec  Vaums,  Felix  op. 

Fell,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London,  in 
151M,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1626  he  ffii  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and 
had  a  prebend  at  Worcester.  He  was  then  a  Calvin- 
ist,  but,  renouncing  that  system,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lichticld  in  1637,  and  in  1638  dean  of  Christ  Church. 
He  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  in  1645,  winch  office 
he  retained  until  1647.  lie  died  Feb.  1,  1648-49.  He 
published  Primitia  ;  sice  Oratio  llabita  Oxonias  tn  Scho- 
lia Tkeologice,  Nov.  9,  1626.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did. 
s.  v. ;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Fellon,  Thomas  Bkrxakp,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Avignon,  July  12, 1672,  and  died  March  25, 1759. 
He  published,  Paraphrase  det  Ftaumes: — Trait*  de 
r A  mour  de  Diett  Selon  Francois  de  Sales  (Nancy,  1754, 
3  vols.).  See  Lichtenbergcr.  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligiemses,  s.  v. ;  JocXiet,  Allgemeous  Gelehrtcn- Lexikon, 
B.V.  (B.P.) 

Pels,  a  name  common  to  several  Protestant  theolo- 
gians : 

1.  Johanx  HetMRicn,  who  was  born  at  Lindau  in 
1733,  and  died  in  1790,  is  the  author  of  Diss,  de  Varia 
Confessionis  Tetrapolitante  Fortuna  (Gottingcn,  1775). 
See  Wiuer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  332. 

2.  Joiianm  Michael,  professor  of  theology  and 
preacher  at  St.  Gall,  was  born  there  in  1761,  and  died 
Sept.  21,  1833.  He  is  the  author  of.  Die  Kirchliche 
Trennung  der  Confessionen  (St.  Call,  1829) : — Dentmal 
schiceizerischer  Reformatory  in  VorUsunoen  (ibid.  18 19). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  359, 748. 

3.  Sebastian,  was  born  Sept.  20,  1697,  at  Kempten, 
in  Suahia.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  lied  at 
Lindau,  May  18, 1749,  leaving  De  Protestantium  Justiji- 
eutione  (1718).  See  Jdchcr,  AUgemeines  UeleJirtcn-Lex- 
ihm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fels,  Christian  Lebrecht,  a  Jewish  convert  of 
Prague,  was  born  in  1040,  and  died  at  Hamburg  iu  1719. 
He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  various  universities 
and  gymnasia,  and  wrote,  tPTIfW  "p*l  HX-.S,  i.  e. 
I/odegus  Judteorum  (Leipsic,  1703): — Breeis  et  Pempi- 
aia  via  ad  Linguam  Sanetam  (Sondershauscn,  1697) 
Breris  et  Perspicua  rut  ad  Accentuationem  (Witten- 
berg. 1700).  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  278  Bq.;  Stoin- 
echneider,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch,  a.  v. ;  Wolf,  Bibl. 
l/ebr.  i,  1009;  Jocher,  Allgemeutes  Gtlehrten-  Lexikon, 
a.  v.;  K<ii,  Die  Ecangelische  Christenheit  und  die  Juden 
(Carlsruhe,  1884),  i,  1 16  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Felton.  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
at  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  1563,  and  educated  at  [ 
se  Hall,  where  he  became  fellow  Nov.  27. 1583. 
He  was  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Jan.  17,  1595,  and 
some  time  of  St.  Antholin's,  London.  He  was  elected 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  June  29, 1616,  and  admitted 
rector  of  Great  Easton,  in  Essex,  Oct.  23  following :  in 
t  lie  same  year  collated  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  1617  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  to  which  he  was 
a 'ulcerated  Dec.  11.  In  1618  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bUhopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  but  translated  to 
Ely  Maroh  11  of  that  year.  He  diet!  Oct.  5, 1626.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Feltus,  Hesrt  J.,  D.D„  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  1775.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  came  to  America  when  quite  a  young  man.  Hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  a  preacher  in  another  commun- 
ion, he  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  about  1798.  He  officiated  for  a 
period  at  Easton,  Pa.,  when  he  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  SweedsboTough,  N.  J.,  whence  he  was  called,  in 
1808,  to  the  rectorate  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  and  thence,  in  1824,  to  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
New  York  city.  He  died  Aug.  24.  1828.  Dr.  Feltus 
was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  all  his  ministerial  duties.    He  was  humble  aud  af- 


fectionate, and  much  beloved  and  respected  bv  his  con- 
gregation. See  The  Christian  Journal  (N.Y.),  1828, 
p.  287. 

Felwinger,  Johaxn  Paul,  a  Gorman  theologian, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1616.  Having  been  pro- 
fessor at  Altdorf,  he  took  part  in  the  religious  controver- 
sies of  the  time,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
against  the  writings  of  the  Socinians,  in  opposition  to 
whom  he  put  forth,  AntiOstorodus:—Definsio  pro  A. 
Gratrero  contra  Smalzium.  He  died  in  1681.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Fen,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Montacute,  Somersetshire.  He 
was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  ejected  by  the  queen's  commissioners  for  his 
zeal  for  Romanism.  He  was  then  schoolmaster  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  till  removed  on  the  same  account. 
He  fled  to  Flanders,  thence  to  Italy,  and  at  last  fixed 
his  residence  at  Louvain.  where  he  died  in  1613.  He 
wrote  and  translated  many  books,  living  to  celebrate 
his  fiftieth  year  of  exile  beyond  the  seas.  Sec  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  Hi,  106;  Alliboue, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nter.  A  uthnrs,  s.  v. 

Feneberg,  Johann  Mich  akl,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  Feb.  9, 1751,  at  Obcrndorf,  in  Switzerland.  In  1773 
he  was  professor  at  the  gymnasium  iu  Ingolstadt,  in 
1795  preacher  at  Seeg,  in  1805  at  Vohrtngcn,  near  Clm, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  12,  1812.  Feneberg  is  the  author 
of  several  hymns,  which  breathe  an  evangelical  spirit, 
and  are  found  in  Fuchs,  Samndung  Frbaulicher  Lieder 
(Kempten.  1812).  See  Sailer,  .4wa  Fenrhergs  Leben 
(Munich,  1814) ;  Koch,  Geschichte  dts  deutschen  Kirchm- 
liedes,  vi,  558  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fenner,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  born  Jan.  31,  1831,  at  Southwark.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  college  of  the  London  Jews'  Socie- 
ty, and  iu  1857  was  appointed  lav  missionary  among 
the  Jews  of  the  duchy  of  Posen.  In  I860  Mr.  Fenner 
was  to  reopen  the  mission  i  i  Tunis,  and  was  ordained 
by  bishop  Tomlinson  of  Gibraltar.  He  died  at  Tunis, 
July  22, 1874.    (B.  P.) 

Fenouillet  (or  Fenoillet),  Pierre  DB,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Annecy  (Savoy),  studied  there, 
entered  into  orders,  became  theological  tutor  at  Gap, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  preacher  to 
Henry  IV*.  In  1607  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellicr,  and  in  1609  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Narbonne; 
but  he  became  so  zealous  for  Romanism  that  the  Prot- 
estants complained  of  his  rigor,  and  he  abandoned  his 
diocese  and  joined  the  royal  army,  July  2,  1621.  He 
was  afterwards  busy  in  commissions  until  his  return  to 
his  diocese,  SepL  20, 1636.  In  1652,  being  sent  to  Paris 
on  some  religious  matters,  he  died  there,  Nov.  23,  leav- 
ing a  number  of  addresses,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Fenris  ( or  Fenrir ),  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  was 
a  wolf,  the  frightful  son  of  the  evil  Lokc  and  the  giant- 
ess Angerbodc.  The  Asas  knew  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them  from  the  children  of  this  pair,  therefore  they 
brought  Fenris  up,  in  order  to  moderate  his  wildness, 
which  was  so  great  that  only  one  Asa,  the  strong  and 
wise  Tyr,  could  bring  food  to  him.  The  gods  attempt- 
ed to  bind  him,  and  laid  two  huge  chains  on  him.  Leding 
and  Droma,  but  when  he  stretched  himself  they  flew 
apart.  Then  the  Asas  ordered  a  band  to  be  made,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  silk,  but  was  composed  of  the  beard 
of  a  woman,  the  root  of  a  mountain,  the  breath  of  a  fish, 
the  saliva  of  a  bird,  and  the  muscles  of  a  bear;  this  was 
called  Gleipncr.  It  was  light,  but  the  wolf  did  not  allow 
it  to  be  laid  on  him,  and  he  had  become  much  stronger 
since  tearing  the  two  chains.  The  Asas  began  to  per- 
suade him,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  ox|x*sc  him- 
self to  some  danger  be  would  never  become  renowned ; 
the  band  was  certainly  stronger  than  it  appeared  to  be, 
but  they  would  loose  him  in  case  he  were  too  weak. 
"I/I  do  not  free  myself,"  Fenris  answered, "  I  know  what 
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•waits  inc;  therefore  let  it  not  touch  my  feet.  There  ] 
must  be  some  magic  in  play;  but  if  you  are  honest,  let 
one  of  you  lay  bis  hand  into  my  tbroat  as  an  assurance  | 
of  your  sincerity."  After  much  persuasion,  Tyr  assent- 
ed to  lay  bis  hand  into  the  wolf's  throat;  the  band  was 
adjusted,  but  when  Fenris  wauted  to  stretch  himself,  he 
found  that  the  band  gradually  contracted.  Then  the 
Asas  laughed,  except  Tyr,  for  Ids  hand  had  been  bitten 
off.  Since  that  time  Tyr  is  one-handed.  They  might 
have  killed  the  monster,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
forbade  it.  They  therefore  took  one  end  of  the  band, 
called  Gclgia,  drew  it  through  a  rock,  Gjol,  and  with  the 
aid  of  another  rock,  Twite,  they  hammered  the  first  still 
decjier  iuto  the  earth,  and  as  Fenris  wanted  to  devour 
all  who  came  near  him,  they  put  a  sword  into  his  throat, 
so  that  the  handle  lay  in  the  upper,  the  blade  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  Fenris  was  made  harmless.  His  body 
has  grown  so  that  by  opening  his  mouth  he  touches 
heaven  and  earth.  Eventually  he  will  free  himself, 
unite  with  his  sister,  the  Midgardsnake,  and  with  the  sons 
of  Surtur,  in  war  against  the  Asas,  devour  the  sun,  and 
even  the  god  Odin ;  but  finally  the  god  Allvadur  will 
tear  his  throat  so  far  apart  that  he  will  die.  Odin  will 
come  from  his  grave,  and  the  world  will  be  renewed. 
Fenris  had  two  sons,  Skoll  and  Hate,  by  the  giantess 
Grige.  Skoll  persecutes  the  sun,  Hate  devours  the  moon. 
See  Nok.sk  Mythology. 

Fenton,  Roger,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  clergyman  of 
the  16th  century,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  became  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  the  labori- 
ous, pious,  beloved,  and  learned  minister  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Felton,  collegia  ten  and  city  ministers  together.  Fenton 
died  in  Loudon  in  1615,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  a 
treatise  against  usury.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eug- 
W(ed.Nuttall). 

Fenwick,  Benedict  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  was  born  at  Leonardstown,  Md.,  Sept.  3,  1782. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1825,  a 
diocese  which  then  had  only  three  priests.  He  en- 
larged his  cathedral,  established  schools,  started  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  introduced  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
through  Ann  Alexia  in  1832,  saw  the  first  synod  of 
Boston  assembled  in  1842,  the  erection  of  a  new  see  of 
Hartford  iu  1844,  founded  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Worcester,  through  the  Jesuits,  the  great  Catholic 
university  of  New  England,  and  died  in  Boston  after  an 
energetic  episcopate,  Aug.  11,  1846,  prudent,  learned, 
and  charitable.  See  De  Courcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  509. 

Fenwick,  Edward,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  long  a  Dominican  mission- 
ary in  Kentucky,  and  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop 
of  Cincinnati,  Jan.  18, 1822,  a  see  which  then  included 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  He  built  churches 
throughout  hia  vast  diocese,  dedicated  the  Cathedral  of 
Cincinnati  in  1826,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Poor  Clares,  found- 
ed in  his  city  the  Athciueum,  now  St.  Xavier's  College, 
and  in  1831  established  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  the 
oldest  of  American  Catholic  papers.  Edward  Fenwick 
died  of  cholera  at  Wooster,  (.).,  Sept.  26, 1832.  See  De 
Courcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
p.  547. 

Fenwick,  Michael,  an  eccentric  preacher,  con- 
nected with  the  early  Methodist  movement  in  England, 
commenced  to  preach  in  175".  and  travelled  some  time 
with  Wesley,  until  the  latter,  on  account  of  Fenwick's 
peculiarities,  dismissed  him.  He  almost  idolized  Wes- 
ley, and  imitated  him  so  accurately  in  speaking,  pray- 
ing, preaching,  and  writing,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  tliem.  Though  imprudent,  his 
courage  and  zeal  for  Methodism  never  changed.  He 
was  not  given  a  circuit,  nor  was  he  acknowledged  as 
a  preacher  for  several  years  before  his  death.    Yet  he 


continued  there  during  its  session,  though  he  was 
permitted  to  be  present  in  conference  after  1784. 
conference  allowed  him  a  pittance  annually,  and  he  had 
many  generous  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  house  of  one  of  whom  he  lived  (in  Bridling- 
ton) for  some  years  before  his  death,  in  1797.  See  At- 
more,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  r. 

Feologild,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  conse- 
crated .1  une  9, 832,  to  that  see,  but  dted  Aug.  29  follow- 
ing. He  had  formerly  been  abbot  of  one  of  the  Kentish 
monasteries.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  A  bps.  of  Canterbury, 
i,  283  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Feralia,  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Romans,  observed 
annually  in  honor  of  the  manes  of  deceased  friends  and 
relations.  It  was  instituted  by  Numa,  and  lasted  eleven 
days.  The  family  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased 
went  to  the  graves  and  walked  round  them,  offering  up 
prayers  to  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  iu  behalf  of 
their  dead  friends.  An  entertainment  was  then  pre- 
pared and  placed  on  a  great  stone,  and  of  this  the  dead 
were  supposed  to  partake.  During  the  entire  days  of 
the  feast  no  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  celebrated, 
and  the  worship  of  the  other  deities  was  suspended,  all 
their  temples  being  shut. 

Fer at,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  separation  from  God, 
the  greatest  and  severest  punishment  for  the  damned. 

Ferber,  Joiiann  Jaoou,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1673.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  his  native  place, 
Feb.  12, 1717,  shortly  after  he  was  called  there  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Certitudine  Thevb>gia 
Saturalis  (Wittenberg,  1708):— De  iis  qv<r  in  Philoso- 
phia  Morali  Eximia  Sunt  (ibid.  1709):— De  Theologia 
Erperimentali  (ibid.  1711)  .-De  JYincipio  Cartesii  de 
Omnibus  est  DubUandum  (ibid.  1716).  See  Jocher,  A  IU 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ferdinand.    See  Fernando. 

Ferdinand,  Philip,  a  Jewish  convert,  was  a  native 
of  Poland.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  instructed  the  famoiu  Scaliger  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  died  in  1598.  He  wrote,  V*p,  Haec  sunt 
Verba  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Jewish  precepts, 
laws,  feasts,  etc.  (Canterbury,  1587).  See  Ftlrst,  DM. 
Theol.  i,  279 ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  llebr.  i,  No.  1832 ;  iii,  No.  1832 ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.;  Roi,  />t* 
Evangelische  Christ  enheit  und  die  Juden  (Karlsruhe, 
1884),  p.  186  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fergus,  Saint,  a  primitive  Scotch  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, commemorated  Nov.  15  to  18,  was  probably  of 
Irish  birth,  and  passed  through  Scotland  from  the  west 
southward,  planting  churches  and  converting  the  na- 
tives to  Christianity.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  v. 

Ferguson,  Colin,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Md„  Dec.  8, 1751. 
A  Scotch  schoolmaster  became  interested  in  him  as  a 
pupil  and  took  him  to  Edinburgh,  paying  the  expenses 
of  his  education  at  the  university.  In  1782  he  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Kent  County  School  at  Chestertown, 
Md.  When  Washington  College,  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
was  organized  in  1783,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  held 
the  position  till  1793,  when  he  was  appointed  president. 
After  studying  theology,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders,  Aug.  3,  1785,  to  priest's,  Aug.  7  of  the  same  year, 
and  became  rector  iu  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  where  he  served  until  1799.  In  1804  be  retired 
to  his  farm,  near  Georgetown  Cross  Roads,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  March  10, 1806.  Of 
the  General  Convention  of  1789,  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  he  was  an  active  member.  He 
was  more  distinguished  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  preacher. 
See  Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  842. 

James,  LL.D.,  a 
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bom  in  Dulpbinton,  studied  at  the  United  College,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  or  Sl  Andrews  in  1763; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  October,  1768 ;  presented  to  the 
living  at  Dolphinton  in  September,  1772,  and  ordained 
April  7,  1773;  transferred  to  Pettinain,  Feb.  22,  1780, 
and  died  May  18,  1803,  aged  fifty-six  years,  much  es- 
teemed for  his  literary  abilities.  He  published  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Parish  of  Peltinain.  See  Fasti  Ecdes.  Sco- 
ticttna,  i,  221 ;  ii,  332. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  May  12, 
1806;  educated  at  Hoxton  College,  and  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Haddington  about  1830.  lie  afterwards 
preached  at  Leicester,  Finchingfield,  Stepney,  Stratford, 
ten  years  at  Ryde,  beginning  with  1849,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  London,  undertook  the  charge  of  Portland 
Chanel,  St.  John's  Wood,  but  resigned  six  years  later  in 
order  to  devote  his  energies  more  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pastors'  Hctiring  Fund,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  founders.  lie  died  March  27,  1875. 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Ferguson  was  in  a  marked  degree 
argumentative  and  rhetorical,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  practical.  As  a  writer  he  was  elegant, 
persuasive,  and  forcible.  Among  other  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  are,  Sacred  Studies : —Consecrated 
Heights:  — The  Penalties  of  Greatness :— Sacrifice:— 
Family  Prayers.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Enyland  Mag. 
azine.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety in  1854,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  member 
of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  workingmen,  and  wrote  for  their 
benefit  popular  histories  of  England  and  Scotland.  See 
(Ixmd.)  Cony.  Year-book,  1876,  p.  831. 

Fergusaon,  James,  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman, born 
in  Blair- At  hoi,  was  licensed  to  preach  March  20, 180!) ; 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  Dec.  7,  1813, 
as  assistant  at  Inveresk ;  presented  to  the  living  at  Rcath 
by  the  earl  of  Moray  in  March,  1815,  admitted  May  4 
of  the  same  year,  and  died  March  19, 1866,  aged  eighty- 
four  years.  He  published  An  Account  of  the  Parish. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,\\,  578. 

Ferguasone,  David,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  born  in 
Dundee,  was  nominated  by  the  lorda  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil to  be  the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Dunfermline,  in 
1560.  He  was  a  member  of  tbirty-nine  assemblies,  from 
June,  1563,  to  May,  1597,  and  moderator  in  those  of 
1572  and  1578.  In  1567  Rossyth  waa  under  his  care, 
and  in  1574  Carnock  and  Baith  were  added.  In  1576 
he  was  appointed  visitor  of  the  churches  in  the  dio- 
cese from  Forth  to  Tay  and  from  the  OchiLs  to  Dun- 
kcld.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1598,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Though  not  educated  at  a  university,  yet  from  his  good 
taste,  lively  fancy,  piety,  and  integrity,  he  was  highly 
useful  in  improving  and  enriching  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, and  he  was  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  He  took 
a  lively  share  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  wrote  a  diary  of 
historical  notes,  and  had  a  valuable  library  of  books  of 
theology  and  natural  history.  He  wrote,  An  Answer 
to  the  Epistle  written  by  Renat  Benedict  (Edinb.  1563); 
a  Sermon  preached  at  l^ith  in  1572,  and  Scottish  Prov- 
erbs Gathered  Together  (ibid.  1641).  Some  of  his  tracts 
were  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1860.  See  Fasti 
Ecdes.  Scoticana,  ii,  565. 

FeriSB  (holidays),  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  all  peculiar  seasons  of  rejoicing,  including  sacred 
festi  vals  or  days  consecrated  to  any  particular  god.  The 
feria  were  of  several  classes.  Some  of  the  public  festi- 
vals were  regularly  observed,  and  the  date  of  their  oc- 
currence was  marked  in  the  Fasti  (q.  v.).  Such  were 
termed  Feria  Stativa  or  stated  holidays.  Other  pub- 
lic festivals  were  held  annually,  but  not  on  any  fixed 
day,  and  received  the  name  of  Feria  Conceptiva.  The 
most  solemn  class  of  holidays  were  those  appointed  by 
the  public  authorities  to  be  observed  in  consequence  of 
some  great  national  emergency  or  impending  public  ca- 


lamity, and  received  the  name  of  Feria  Imperativa.  No 
lawsuits  were  allowed  to  be  conducted  during  the  public 
feria,  and  the  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  work  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Kome,  and  especially  its  adoption 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
feria  and  the  substitution  of  Christian  festivals. 

FERLE  LatTn.k,  a  festival  instituted  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  in  honor  of 
the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.  It 
was  held  ou  Mt.  Alba,  and  waa  originally  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  The  festival  contin- 
ued for  several  days,  usually  five  or  six.  An  ox  was 
generally  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  consul  then  in  office, 
amid  the  assembled  multitudes,  who  engaged  in  rejoic- 
ings of  all  kinds.  The  two  days  immediately  following 
the  festival  were  considered  sacred,  and  on  them  no  mar- 
riages were  celebrated.  This  festival  was  observed  un- 
til the  4th  century. 

FERLE  SkmkntIv.b,  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, observed  during  a  single  day  in  seed-time,  for  the 
purpose  of  praying  for  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the 
seed  sown. 

Fe rings,  Richard  db,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  pro- 
moted and  consecrated  to  the  sec  of  Dublin  in  1299. 
Immediately  after  his  consecration  he  made  that  con- 
veyance of  Church  lands  alluded  to  by  Carte  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Life  of  Ormond.  This  caused  some 
disturbance,  but  archbishop  Feringa  finally  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  an  agreement  in  1300.  In  1803  he 
constituted  the  churches  of  Stagonil  and  Tippcrkevin 
prebends  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  In  1304  he  re- 
newed the  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  particularly  the 
exemption  of  their  prebendal  churches  from  visitations 
by  the  archdeacon  or  dean.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his 
administration,  and  died  Oct.  18, 1306,  while  on  his  way 
from  Rome.  See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Abps.  of 
Dublin,  p.  1 14. 

Fernald,  Mark,  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian denomination,  was  born  March  9,  1784,  in  Kiltcry, 
Me.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  in  his  youth  went  to  sea ;  but  was  converted 
in  1807,  and  united  with  a  Free-will  Baptist  Church. 
The  following  year  be  began  to  preach,  at  once  engaged 
in  itinerant  labor,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  20,  1809. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  travelling  preacher,  chiefly 
in  New  England.  He  became  regular  pastor  at  York 
in  April,  1818,  but  gradually  became  identified  with  the 
body  called  "Christians."  He  died  at  Kitten-,  Dec 
29,  1851,  where  he  had  been  pastor  for  thirtv-six  vears. 
Sec  his  Life,  written  by  himself.    (J.  C.  S.)' 

Fernald,  Woodbury  Melcher,  a  Universalist 
minister,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  March  21, 1813. 
I  He  began  his  ministry  in  Nashua  in  1835,  received  ordi- 
nation the  following  year,  and  in  1838  moved  to  Cabot- 
ville  (now  Chicopec),  Mass,  In  1840  and  1841  he  was 
located  in  Xewburyport ;  then  three  years  in  Stoncham ; 
in  1845  removed  to  Boston ;  embraced  Swedenborgian- 
ism,  and  was  ordained  a  preacher  of  that  faith.  He 
published,  the  same  year,  a  work  entitled  The  Eternity 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  Confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  Ground- 
ed in  the  Realities  of  the  Human  Soul:— Compendium  of 
the  Theological  and  Spiritual  Writings  of  Stcedenborg 
(1854)  -.—God  in  His  Providence  (1859)  .—Memoirs  and 
Reminiscences  of  the  late  Professor  Hush  (1860)  .—First 
Causes  of  Character  (1865) : — a  posthumous  volume  of 
Sermons,  found  marked  for  publication  at  his  decease, 
was  issued  under  the  title,  The  True  Christum  Life, 
and  How  to  Attain  It  (1874).  He  died  in  Boston,  Dec 
10,  1873.  Mr.  Fernald  was  a  voluminous  and  vigorous 
writer;  a  sincere,  pure,  and  spiritually-minded  man; 
and  j>ossessed  of  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind.  See 
Universalist  Register,  1875,  p.  124. 

Fernandez,  Alfonso,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  was 
bora  in  1573  at  Placentia,  and  died  after  1627.  He 
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r*  the  author  of  llistoria  Ecclesiastica  de  Nuesfro*  Ti- 
empos : —Concertatio  Preedicatoria  pro  Ecclesin  Catho- 
Hca  contra  B<rretico»,  Gentiles,  Judows  el  Agarenos. 
See  Kcliard,  lie  Scriptoribus  Ordinis  /tominicttnorum ; 
Antonii  BMiotheca  Bispanica;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lcxikon,  a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Fernandez.  Antonio,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born 


Barnabites,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  fathers;  but 
the  discipline  of  this  religious  order  did  not  keep  its 
original  purity  very  long.  Ferrari  died  in  November, 
1544    Sec  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  General*,  ».  v. 

Ferrari,  Oaudenzio  (also  called  Gavdenzio  Mi- 
lanese), an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Valdu- 
gia,  in  the  territory  of  Novara,  in  1484,  ami  was  probably 


He  died  in  1550.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
a,  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Ferreol  is  the  name  of  several  French  saints.  (1) 
A  presbyter  and  martyr  of  Bcsaiicon,  suffered  with  Fer- 
rutio  in  the  time  of  I  mucus;  commemorated  June  16. 
(2)  Martyr  at  Vienne,  under  Maximian.  cir.  A.D.  304, 
and  commemorated  Sept.  18,  was  a  military  tribune  who 
befriended  the  Christians.  (3)  Fifth  bishop  of  I'm*, 
said  to  have  been  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Narbortna, 
was  educated  by  Roricus,  bishop  of  I'zes,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  553.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  once  temporarily  banished  by  king  Chil- 
debert  under  false  suspicion.    He  died  in  .XI,  and  is 


at  Coimhra,  where  he  also  died,  May  14, 1628.  He  was  j  n  scholar  of  Pietro  I  rugino.  Among  his  principal 
for  some  time  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  his  works  was  the  ciqiola  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Saronno.  His 
return  was  preacher  at  Lisbon.  He  wrote,  Comtnentar.  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
in  Visiones  V'eterit  Testamenti  earn  Paraphrasibus  Cttpi-  j  at  Vercelli,  is  greatly  admired.  In  the  same  church  are 
turn.  See  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Bispanica ;  Jocher,  A 11-  j  several  other  pictures  of  his,  representing  scenes  in  the 
gemeines  Gelehrtett-Isexikon,  s.  v.     (II.  P.)  life  of  Christ,  including  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Pas- 

Fernando  dk  Talavera,  a  Spanish  prelate  and  There  are  manv  olher  P«'»»n&»  of !»•  elsewhere, 

theologian,  was  born  at  Talavera-la-Keyna  (OM  Castile) 
in  1445.  He  was  a  Hieronymite  monk,  Itccamc  bishop 
of  Avila,  confessor  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  V,  the 
Catholic,  and  of  his  wife  Isabella.  He  encouraged  them 
particularly  in  their  enterprise  against  the  Moors,  which 
tinally  led  to  the  surrender  of  (irenada.  He  obtained 
the  archiepiscopacy  of  that  city,  and  labored  very  zeal- 
ously in  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
biographers  pretend  that  he  died  in  sanctity,  May  14, 
1507,  and  that  several  miracles  took  place  at  his  tomb. 
He  wrote,  Procechosa  Doctrina  de  lo  que  Debt  Saber 
Todo  Fid  Christiano: — 4ri«ic*»»  de  las  Mantras  de 
Pecados : — El  Restituir  y  Satisfacer : — De.  Como  Demos 
de  Comtilgar :—Cerenumial  Iktodos  l<u  Ofcios  Dieinos,  commemorated  Jan.  4.  (4)  Fourteenth  bishop  of  Li- 
in  Latin  and  Spanish :— and  divers  other  works.  See  i  moges,  is  said  to  have  died  in  595,  and  is  commemorated 
Hiiofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  Sept.  18.    (5)  Thirteenth  bishop  of  Greuoble,  is  said  to 

Fernham,  Nicholas  of  (or  Nicolas  de  Femeham),  ,m  e  bc€n  martyred  A.D.  083,  and  is  commemorated 
was  born  at  Farnham.  Surrey,  and  was  educated  as  a  ,,a,u  12  (or  ,C)' 

physician  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  student  in  Paris,  and  Ferrie,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
there  gained  great  esteem,  being  accounted  famosus  promoted  from  the  professorship  of  civil  history,  St.  An- 
AnglicanHt  (Matthew  Paris,  1229).  Here  he  continued  drews;  presented  by  the  earl  of  Balcarras  to  the  *' 
until  the  university  was  iu  effect  dissolved  through  the 
discords  between  the  clergy  and  people.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Bologna,  and  on  his  return  home  became 
physician  to  Henry  III,  who  at  laut  made  him  bishop 
of  Chester.  Fernham  became  bishop  of  Durham  in 
1241,  which  see  he  also  resigned  in  1249.  He  wrote 
many  books  "  of  the  practice  in  physic  and  use  of  herbs," 
anil  died  at  Stockton  iu  private  life  in  Februarv,  1258. 
Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  206. 

Ferquhard,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
the  and  presented  to  the  temporality  of  this  see, 
and  to  the  commendamry  of  Icolumkill,  May  24,  1530. 
He  resigned  the  bishopric  into  the  hands  of  the  po| .,  .  in 
favor  of  Koderic  Maclean,  in  1544.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  306. 

Ferranti,  Decio  and  Agostino,  two  miniature 
painters,  very  celebrated  in  their  day,  flourished  at 
Milan  in  1500.  In  the  cathedral  at  Vigevano  are  three 
of  their  works,  consisting  of  a  M  issal,  a  Book  of  the  Four 
Erungtlists,  and  a  Book  of  the  Epistles,  illuminated  with 
miniature  pictures  and  ornaments  in  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tit,  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Ferrara  (JEste),  Ippolito.   See  Este. 

Ferrari,  Bartolommeo  (by  some  erroneously 
called  Ferret  a),  a  noted  Italian  monk,  was  born  at  Mi- 
lan in  1497,  of  one  of  the  first  families  there.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  in  youth,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
his  piety  and  charity.  In  connection  with  Antonio- 
Maria  Znoeario  de  Cremona  and  Giacomo-Antonin  Mo- 
rigia,  a  nobleman  of  Milan,  he  instituted  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  sanctioned  in  1530 
under  Clement  VII,  and  confirmed  three  years  aftcr- 
wanls  by  Paid  III.  Ferrari  was  elected  superior  in 
1542,  but  governed  his  order  two  years  only.  The  Bar- 
nabites (by  which  name  his  order  was  commonly  known) 
spread  over  Germany.  Bohemia.  Savoy,  France,  etc., 
teaching  in  the  principal  universities.  Soon  afterwards 
women  likewise  united  themselves  into  communities, 
and  were  called  Angrlice,  observing  the  rules  of  the 


at  Kilconquhar  in  April,  1813,  which  he  held  in  con- 
junction, as  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  and  was  ordained 
Feb.  3,  1814.  He  died  June  7,  1850,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  an  energetic  and  laborious  minister, 
whom  Dr.  Chalmers  characterized  as  "the  best  minis- 
ter in  Fife,  and  the  worst  professor."  He  published,  A 
Catechi-m  on  the  Ecidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  vitk 
Questions  on  Natural  Religion  (Edinburgh),  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Kilconquhar  iu  1842,  and  An  Account  of 
the  Parish.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoiicanoy,  ii,  438. 

Ferrin,  Clark  Elam,  D.D..  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Holland.  Vt.,  July  20,  1818.  In  1845 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  and, 
after  teaching  two  years  in  Georgia,  graduated  in  1850 
from  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
Dec.  9  following,  at  Barton,  Vt.,  and  remained  with  that 
Church  until  Dec.  13,  1854.  From  Feb.  9,  1856,  untd 
Sept.  7, 1877,  he  was  pastor  in  Hinesburg,  and  in  Plain- 
field  from  February,  1878,  till  his  death,  June  27,  1881. 
During  twenty-four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Vermont  University.  In  1K58  and  1859 
he  represented  Hinesburg  in  the  State  Legislature.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets.  Sec  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1882,  p.  30. 

Ferris,  Isaac,  D.D..  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  3, 
1799.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1816, 
and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1820;  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  in 
the  same  year,  and  became  pastor  there  in  1821 :  at  Alba- 
ny in  182*4;  Market  Street,  New  York  city,  in  1836;  and 
was  then  chosen  chancellor  of  New  York  University,  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  in  1852.  After  laboring  seventeen  and  a  half 
years,  be  w  as  made  emeritus,  with  the  college  debt  paid 
and  four  professorships  endowed.  In  1870  be  retired  from 
active  labors,  and  remained  thus  till  his  death,  June  16, 
1873.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Ferris  was  clear,  discriminating 
earnest,  and  practical ;  and  as  an  administrator  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
pastor,  posschsing  personal  magnetism  which  gained  for 
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him  friends,  and  made  him  a  centre  of  influence.  He  I  time,  the  bull  appointing  it  was  not  universally  obeyed, 
had  a  noble,  well-balanced,  fully-disciplined,  and  broad  It  was  confirmed,  however,  by  the  Council  of  Vie'nne, 
mind.  His  nature  was  kind,  and  his  benevolence  large,  I  in  1811,  and  further  solemnized  by  pope  Johu  X.XIl! 
yet  he  could  be  stern  and  positive  when  necessary.  He  I  in  1316. 

was  deeply  pious,  and  this  trait  shone  forth  on  all  oc-  |  Feti,  Domknico,  an  able  Italian  painter,  was  born 
casions.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  have  been  ■  at  Rome  in  1689;  was  a  scholar  of  Lodovico  Cardi,  and 
published,  and  some  of  them  delivered  before  various  I  afterwards  studied  the  works  of  Giulio  Komano  at 
religious  societies  are  of  permanent  historical  interest,  j  Mantua.  There  is  a  picture  bv  him,  representing  the 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  ma-ica,  8d  j  Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  which  is  highly 
ed.  p.  258.  commended.    Some  of  his  other  principal  works  are: 

Ferus,  GKOFto,a  Bohemian  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1686,  Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden;  Christ  Presented  to  the 
and  died  Jan.  21,  1655.    He  translated  from  the  Latin  People  by  PUate;  Christ  Crotcned  with  Thorns;  and 


into  the  Bohemian  language  the  Lives  of  Ignatius  Lay- 


The  Entombment.    Feti  died  at  Venice  in  1624.  Sec 


ola  and  Francis  Xarier  .—The  Glory  of  Ignatius,  bv  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  liiog.  Hist. 

of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Fetiales,  a  college  of  ancient  Roman  priests,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Ntima.  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that,  in  all  transactions  with  other  na- 
tions, the  public  faith  should  be  maintained  invio- 
late. In  case  of  any  injury  from  a  neighlwring  na- 
tion, four  fetiales  were  despatched  to  claim  redress. 
One  of  these  was  chosen  to  represent  the  four.  This 
deputy  then  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  injuring  tribe 
or  nation,  delivered  his  message,  and  waited  thirty 
days  for  an  answer.  On  his  return  the  government 
would  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  message  he 
brought,  and  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  fetial  deputy  to  return  at  once  to  the 
border  of  the  offending  country,  and,  throwing  a  spear 
pointed  with  iron  or  smeared  with  blood,  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  land. 

Fetish  (from  the  Portuguese  fetisso,  «  magician," 
and  fetisseira,  "witch"),  is  a  general  name  for  the  dei- 
ties of  the  negroes  of  Guinea;  each  differing,  according 
to  the  direction  of  his  masoucki  or  priest.  The  natives 
of  Africa  ascribe  all  their  good-fortune  to  these  gods, 
ami  make  libations  of  palm  wine  i.i  their  honor.  Some 
birds,  the  sword-fish,  and  certain  stones  are  considered 
fetishes.  These  deities  are  worshipped  at  the  foot  of 
certain  trees,  are  adored  as  household  gods,  and  carried 


NicoL  Lancilius :  —  The  Spiritual  Praxis,  by  NicoU 
Spondratus,  etc  See  Alegarobe,  Bibliotheca  Scrip  to  rum 
Societatis  Jesu ;  Jbcher,  AUgtmeines  Gekkrttn-Lexikon, 
a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Fervers,  in  Zendic  mythology,  constitute  the  third 
rank  of  celestial  deities,  being  the  souls  of  every  object 
that  hail  life,  to  which,  therefore,  prayers  were  offered ; 
a  species  of  celestial  manes. 

Fesole,  Conokk*;ation  or,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  about  1386  by  Charles  of  Montegranclli,  who 
lived  among  the  mountains  of  Fesole.  They  were  also 
called  Mendicant  Friars  of  St.  Jerome.  The  order  was 
approved  by  Innocent  VI  I,  and  confirmed  bv  Oregon-  X 1 1 
and  Eugenius  IV.  See  Garduer,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Fessel.DA  s  i '  1 1  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Gcrmanv, 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1599;  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
was  in  1625  court  preacher  to  the  widow  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  in  1630  superintendent  and  member  of 
consistory  at  Custrin,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1676.  leaving, 
Adversaria  Sacra:— Theatrum  Theologico- Politico  His- 
toricity .  —Promptuarium  liiblicum  .—Theosophia-  Mys- 
ticat  Xucleus.—Regnum  Christi  el  DiaMi  Mysticum: 
—Christus  Mysticus.  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  189;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexiton,  a.  v. 

(ar.) 

Fesaler,  JosErif,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  ; 
bishop,  was  born  Dec.  2, 1813,  at  Lochau,  in  Vorarlberg, '  about  by  the  devotees. 
Austria,  and  studied  at  Brixcn  and  Iunspruck.  In  1837 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  promoted  in  1839  as 
doctor  of  theology  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  made 
professor  of  Church  history  and  of  canon  law  at  Brixen, 
and  in  1852  was  called  to  Vienna.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  portions,  and  in  1865 
succeeded  Feigerle  as  bishop  of  St.  Polten.  At  the 
Vatican  council  he  was  first  secretary.  He  died  April 
25.  1872,  leaving,  Feber  die  Provincial  -  Synoden  und 
DiOcesan-Synoden  (Innspruck,  1819)  -^-Institutiones  Pa- 
troU^gia  (1850-52,2  vols.) : — Das  Kirchliche  Biicher- 
rerbot  (Vienna,  1858)  :—IHe  Protestantenfrage  in  Oester- 
reich  (ibid.  1861) :—  Vermischte  Schrtfien  (Freiburg, 
1H69) : — IHe  wahre  undfulsche  Unfehlbarlceit  der  Papste 
(Vienna,  1871).  See  Erdinger,  Joseph  FessUr  (Brixen, 
1871) ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,354;  Literarischer  Hand- 
tceiserfur  das  Kathol.  Deutschland,  1872,  p.  212.  (a  P.) 

Feat,  Johaxs  Sasiuki,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  Thuringia,  Feb.  28,  1754.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1784  preacher  at  Trachenau. 
near  that  city,  and  diet!  there,  Nov.  16,  1796,  leaving, 
L'tber  die  Vortheile  der  Leiden  und  Witlerwartigkeiten 
des  Lfbens  (Leipsic,  1784  ;  2d  ed.  1787;  translated  also 
into  Dutch).  His  other  publications  are  of  no  im- 
portance. See  Dbring,  Die  geUhrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  i,  399  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  426, 
861 ;  ii,  160, 196, 383,  385, 386.    (a  P.) 

Fete  Dieu  {Feast  of  God,  the  French  name  for 
Corpus  Christi),  a  solemn  festival  observed  in  the 
Romish  Church  on  the  Thursday  after  the  octave  of 
Whiuuntide,  for  the  performing  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
worship  to  our  Saviour  in  the  eucharist.  The  festival 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  pope  Urban  IV  in  1264; 


but  in  consequence  of  the  j>olitical  commotions  of  the  I  Ginirale,  s.  v.    (a  P.) 


Fetva,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  a  declaration  that  a 
public  act  is  in  conformity  with  the  Koran.    The  right 
of  granting  this  sanction  belong!  to  the  Sheik  ul-Islnm, 
who  usually  consults  the  college  of  Ulcmas  before  mak- 
ing a  decision.    No  act  of  the  Turkish  government 
I  will  be  readily  obeyed  without  the  fetva,  because  not 
j  necessarily  binding  on  the  faithful.    It  has  sometimes 
been  lined  to  dethrone  sultans,  and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  fury  of  the  Janizaries.    The  privilege  was  resisted 
|  by  Mourad  IV,  who  boldly  beheaded  the  Sheik  ul-Islam 
for  opposing  his  will. 

Feuardent,  Francois,  a  French  controversialist, 
a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Discalceati  (<j.  v.),  and 
doctor  of  the  Paris  University,  was  born  at  Coutances, 
Dec.  1, 1539.  In  1576  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology, 
and  died,  guardian  of  the  monastery  at  Bayeux.  Jan. 
1, 1610.  He  was  a  severe  opponent  of  the  Protectants, 
and  a  sort  of  Ishmael  against  his  own  co-religionists, 
when  they  differed  from  him.  He  wrote,  Theomachia 
Culcinistica : — IHvins  Opuscules  et  Exercices  Spirituels 
de  S.  F.phrem,  mis  en  Francais: — Censura  FccJesim  Ori- 
ental is  de  Priecipuis  Nostri  Svculi  Heereticorum  iJog- 
mutibus  Ilieremia;  Constantinop.  Patriarclia-  :—De  Sa- 
croruni  Bibliorum  Autoritate,  Veritate.  I'tilitate,  Ob- 
scuritate  ct  Interpretanili  Ratitme  .—Hiblui  Hid  era  mm 
Glossa  Ordinaria :  —  Repontes  aux  /unites  <Tun  HOi- 
tique  Convetii.—Antidota  Adeersus  Impias  Criminati- 
ones,  quibus  Antiquissimos  et  Sapientissimos  Fcdesiat 
Africanat  Doctores  Tertullianiim  et  Cyprinnum  Yexant 
lAicerantque  Lutherani  et  Calrini  :—//omili,e  25  ih  I.i- 
brum  Jobum.  See  Bayle,  IHctionnaire  Historian*  Cri- 
tique; Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  lit.  i,  341 ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  ft, v.;  I loefcr,  Xouv.  Biog. 
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Feuerbach,  Lcnwio  Andreas,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  I^andshut,  Bavaria,  July  28, 1804.  He 
•tudteil  theology  and  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Ber- 
lin. In  1828  lie  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  at  Er- 
langcu,  and  opened  his  lectures  with  a  dissertation,  De 
Ruiione  una,  Vnivertali,  Infinita.  In  1880  he  published, 
anonymously,  Gedanken  iiber  Tod  und  Uniterblichheit, 
in  which  he  denied  the  belief  in  immortality.  As  this 
book  closed  to  him  all  and  every  academic  advance- 
ment, he  retired  to  Bruckberg,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life.  In  1833  he  published  Geschichte  der  ncueren 
Philotophie  von  Bacon  von  Verulam  bis  Spinoza ;  in  1837, 
Darstellung,  Entwickelung  und  Kritik  der  I^ibnitischen 
Philosophic;  in  1838,  Pierre  liable  nach  teinen  fur  die 
Getchichte  der  Philotophie  und  Mentchheit  interettanietten 
Al omental.  In  1839  he  joined  the  so-called  left  wing  of 
the  Hegelian  school,  became  a  very  bitter  opponent  of 
his  former  master,  and  published  Kritik  der  hegelschen 
Philotojthie,  in  the  Berliner  Jahrbucher.  Feuerbach  now 
attempted  an  independent  development  in  the  direction 
of  naturalism,  or,  rather,  materialism.  In  his  principal 
work,  Dat  Weaen  det  Christenthuntt  (Leipsic  1841 ;  Eng. 
transl.  by  George  Eliot,  Lond.  1853;  new  ed.  1881 ;  Rus- 
sian transl.  by  Philadelph  TheomacboflT,  Lond.  1861),  he 
dednes  God  as  a  mere  projection  into  empty  space  of  the 
human  "/",  as  an  image  of  man,  and  religion  as  a  sim- 
ple psychological  process,  as  an  illusion.  In  1848  he 
once  more  lectured  publicly  at  Heidelberg;  but,  when 
the  revolutionary  movement  completely  failed,  he 
again  retired  to  private  life.  Feuerbach  died  Sept,  13, 
1872.  His  writings  comprise  ten  volumes  (Leipsic, 
1845  -  66  ;  3d  ed.  1876).  Sec  Griln,  Ludtcig  Feuer- 
bach in  teinem  Brufwechsel  und  Nachlasse  (Leipsic, 
1874,  2  vols.) ;  Beyer,  Leben  und  Geitt  Ludtcig  Feuer- 
bacht  (ibid.  1873) ;"  Schaller,  Darttellung  und  Kritik  der 
Philotophie  L.  Feuerbach*  (1847) ;  Schaden,  Veber  den 
Gegentatz  det  thrittitchen  und  panlheitfitchen  lland- 
punkit  (1848);  Frantz,  Veber  den  Atheitmut  (1844); 
Haym,  Feuerbach  und  die  Philotophie  (1847) ;  Barthol- 
mav,  Hittoire  Critique,  det  Doctrines  Religieutet  de  la 
Philotophie  Moderne  (1855),  ii,  377;  Matter,  in  Lichten- 
berger's  Kncyklop.  det  Sciencet  Retigieuses,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold, 
Bibl  7W.i,355.    (B.  P.) 

Feuerborn,  Justus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  Westphalia,  Nov.  13,  1587,  was  for  some 
time  court  preacher  at  Darmstadt,  afterwards  professor 
at  Marburg,  and  died  at  Giessen,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  Feb.  6,  1656.  He  wrote,  Kenotigraphia 
Chrittologica  : — Succincta  Epitome  Errorum  Calcinia- 
norum : —Exi>otitio  Epistoloc  Pauli  ad  Galatat ; — Thev- 
logia  Joba-a :  —  Syntagma  Ditquitiiionuin  Sacrarum. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  353 ;  Frehcr,  The- 
atrum  Eruditorum ;  Jbchcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Leri- 
kon,  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Feuerlein,  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran 

theologians,  viz. : 

1.  Conrad,  was  born  Nor.  29,  1629,  in  Franconia, 
studied  at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Nurem- 
berg, May  29,  1704.    Hia  publications  are  mostly  ser- 


2.  Conrad  Fiukdricii,  son  of  Friedrich,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg,  July  15,  1694,  and  died  there  Aug.  22, 
1742. 

3.  Friedrich,  brother  of  Jobann  Conrad,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg,  Jan.  10,  1664,  *nd  died  there  Dec  14, 
1716. 

4.  Jacob  Wiuieijh,  son  of  Johann  Conrad,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg,  March  23,  1689.  He  studied  at  various 
universities;  was  in  1715  professor  at  Altdorf,  in  1736 
at  Gottingen,  and  died  there  May  10, 1776.  He  wrote, 
De  Dubitatione  CarUtiana  Permciota  (Jena.  1711) :— 
An  Eristentia  Dei  tit  Veritas  IndemonstrabiUs  (Alt- 
dorf, 1717):  —  Phiiosopkemata  Potiora  Recognitionum 
CUmenti  Romano  Falso  Attributarum  (ibid.  1728):— 


De  Scriba  Etangelico,  ad  Math,  xiii,  52  (ibid.  1780) : 
—De  Libera  A  rbitrio  (ibid,  eod.)  —Dt  IJistoria  A  ugust. 


Confestionis  (ibid.  1731) : — De  Axiomate,  ex  Xihilo  Ki- 
hii  Fit  (ibid.  1732):— De  Voce  SOS  (ibid.  1733):— De 
Chrisfo,  Aforo  Lcgitlatore  (ibid.  1739) : — De  Jejunio  An- 
tepatchali  (ibid.  1741) : — Bibliotheca  Symbolica  Eean- 
gelica  Lutherana  (Gottingen,  1752).  This  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  his  many  writings,  the  titles  of  which  oc- 
cupy five  and  a  half  columns  in  Jdcher.  See  Gotten*, 
Gelehrtes  Europa,  2,  3 ;  Reitrage  zur  Historie  der  Ge- 
lahrtheit  unset  er  Zeilen,  v ;  Moser  and  Neubauer,  Jetztle- 
liende  Theologen;  Wills,  N&rnbcrger  Gelehrten-  f^exihon; 
Putter,  Gel.  Getchichte  ton  Gottingen,  p.  115;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  817,  839,  456,  598,  602,  842, 
861,889. 

5.  Johann  Conrad,  son  of  Conrad,  was  born  Jan.  5, 
1650,  and  died  superintendent  at  Nordlingen,  March  3, 
1718.    His  publications  are  mostly  sermons. 

6.  Johann  Jacob,  son  of  Conrad,  was  born  at  Nu- 
remberg, May  9,  1670,  and  died  there  May  80,  1716. 
See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-LexUon,  a,  v.;  and 
Supplement  to  Jocher,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Feustking,  Johann  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stella,  iu  Holstein, 
March  7,  1672.  He  studied  at  Rostock  and  Witten- 
berg; was  in  1697  superintendent  at  Jeasen;  in  1703 
provost  at  Kemberg ;  in  1706  court  preacher  at  Zerbst ; 
in  1709  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg;  in  1712 
first  court  preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at  Goths, 
where  he  died,  March  23, 1718.  He  wrote,  Pastorale 
Erangtlicum  :  -  llistoria  CoUoquii  Jeurentit  (Zerbst, 
1707).  See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,763;  Jocher,  Allgemeinet  Gelehrten- 
Lexiion,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Feutrler,  Jean  Francois  Hyacinths,  count,  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Paris,  April  2, 1785.  After 
studying  at  St.  Sulpice,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
soon  appointed,  by  cardinal  Fesch,  general  secretary  of 
the  great  almonry  of  France.  He  was  active  in  politico- 
religious  affairs  under  Napoleon.  On  the  restoration  of 
royalty  he  was  appointed  rector  of  La  Madeleine,  where 
he  did  many  good  works.  In  1826  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  Beauvaia,  and  in  1829  a  count  and  peer  of  France. 
He  died  at  Paris,  June  27,  1880.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Bv>g.  Ginlrale,  a,  v. ;  Lichtcnberger,  Encyciop.  det  Sci- 
ences Religieuset,  s.  v. 

Feyerabend,  Maurus,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  7,  1754.  In  1777  he 
took  holy  orders;  was  for  some  time  teacher  in  the 
monastery  at  Ottobeueren,  in  Suabia;  when  it  was 
closed  in  1802,  lived  in  literary  retirement,  and  died 
March  8, 1818.  He  translated  into  German  the  Epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Kempten,  1807):— his  Homilies 
(ibid.  1810):— and  the  Writings  of  Cyprian  (Munich, 
1817).  See  Ddring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Dcvttek- 
land,  i,  404  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  906, 
907.    (B.  P.) 

Fiac,  an  Irish  saint,  commemorated  Oct.  12,  was 
bishop  of  Sleibbte  (now  Sletty),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  St.  Patrick.  There  are  two  hymns  at- 
tributed to  him ;  one  (probably  genuine)  entitled  The 
Praise  of  St.  Patrick:— another  (probablv  spurious), 
The  Hymn  on  St.  Brigida.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

Fianoels,  a  ceremony  of  betrothal  as  practiced  in 
the  Romish  Church,  after  which  an  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  man,  by  which  he  bound  himself  "  to  take 
the  woman  to  wife  within  forty  days,  if  holy  Church 
will  permit." 

Fibiifl,  Bartholoxaus,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aug.  24,  1643.  In 
1662  he  joined  the  Jesuits;  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  theology  at  Cologne,  and  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1706. 
He  wrote,  Apologia  pro  Contcientiit  Infirm  is  (Cologne, 
1682) x—De  Radice  Damnatorum  Propositumum  ab  Al- 
exandra VII  et  Innocenlio  II  (ibid.  1682) : — Via  Veri- 
tatis  et  Vita  contra  Atheot,  Paganos,  Judaos,  etc  (ibid. 
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1696) :— Demonstratio  Tripartita  Dti  adeem*  Atheos, 
Gentiles,  etc.  (ibid.  1702).  See  Harzheiro,  BibL  Colon, ; 
Jocher,  A  Ugcmeints  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fichte,  Immancrl  Hermann  von,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, the  son  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  was  born 
at  Jena.  July  18,  1797.  Although  he  had  given  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  was  at  first  teacher 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Saarbrlick,  afterwards  at  l>tis- 
seldorf,  and  in  1835  at  Bonn  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. In  1842  he  was  called  to  Tubingen,  and  died 
there,  Aug.  9,  1879,  having  been  ennobled  by  the  king 
of  Wurtemberg  in  consideration  of  his  great  merits. 
His  career  as  teacher  and  writer  may  be  divided  into 
two  epochs.  The  first  begins  with  his  Beitrdgen  zur 
Charaderistik  dtr  neueren  Philosophie  (1829),  and  es- 
peciaUy  with  his  Utber  Gegensatz,  Wendspunkt  utul  ZUl 
ktutige'r  PkilosopkU  (1832).  During  this  period  wc 
find  him  in  close  connection  with  the  Leipsic  professor 
Wei iso,  with  whom  he  labored  fur  the  destruction  of  the 
Hegelian  system,  out  of  which  he  tried  to  bring  forth  a 
speculative'  theism  free  from  all  rationalism.  With  his 
Speculative  Theologie  ( 1846 ),  and  System  dtr  Ethik 
(1*50-53,  2  vols.),  he  closes  this  phase  of  development 
to  give  himself  entirely  to  psychological  speculation. 
To  this  second  period  belong  his  Anthropologic  (1856; 
3d  ed.  1876),  PsyckoUtgie  (1864-73, 2  parts),  and  a  num- 
ber of  monographs.  His  Yermisckte  Schrijten  zur  Pki- 
hmpkie,  Tkeologie  und  Ethik  (1869)  contain  a  part  of  his 
essays  contributed  to  the  Zcitschrtf  fur  Pkilosopkie  und 
philosnpkische  Kvitik,  which  he  edited  alone  from  1K37 
to  1847.  The  ground  character  of  his  philosophy  was 
a  positive  religious  one,  directed  against  all  and  every 
kind  of  materialism.  See  Xeue  Ecangeliscke  Kirchen- 
zeitang,  1879,  p.  585  sq. ;  Matter,  in  Lichtenberger's 
Encycfap.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
TkeoL  i,  356.    (B.  P.) 

Ficoroni,  Francesco  ni,  a  famous  Italian  antiqua- 
ry, who  was  born  at  Lugano  in  1664,  and  died  at  Rome, 
Jan.  25,  1747,  is  the  author  of,  Osservazioni  Sopra  FA  n- 
ticktin  di  Roma  Bescritte  nel  ftiario  Italico  di  Moni- 
faucon  (Rome,  1709) ; — Stcmorie  piu  Singolari  di  Roma 
t  sue  Viciuanze  (ibid.  1730) :— U  Yestigie  e.  RarUa  di 
Roma  Antica,  e  U  Singolurita  di  Roma  Motlerna  (ibid. 
1744,  2  vols.).  Sec  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Geiehrten-Leri- 
bon,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Voiir.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fidanque  Jacob  ben- A  braham,  a  Portuguese  rabbi 
of  Hamburg,  who  died  at  I*»ndon,  Aug.  4,  1709,  is  the 
editor  of  Solomon  ben-Melech's  "'E'P  bbz?  (Amster- 
dam, 1685),  and  of  Abarbaucr*  commentary  on  the  for- 
mer prophets  (Hamburg,  1687).  See  Fllrst,  Ilibl.  Jud.  i, 
280 ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gtlthrtcn-Lcjrikon,  a,  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fide,  Jerome  a  Sancta.  Sec  Jerome  a  Sancta 
Fide. 

Fiedler,  Caspar,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
•  at  Rochlitz,  in  Bohemia,  Oct.  20,  1619,  and  died  there, 
May  15,  1719.  He  was  an  ascetic  writer.  See  Hey- 
nen,  Jieschreibung  ton  Rochlitz;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
GtUhrten-lA-xikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fiedler,  Constantin,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  wns 
born  at  Danlzic,  March  6,  1579,  and  died  at  Rostock, 
Oct.  21,  1644.  See  Jocher,  Allgtmeines  GtUhrten-Lexi- 
kon,».v.    (B.  P.) 

Fiedler,  Ferdinand  Ambrosias,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1737,  at 
Vienna.  He  joined  the  August inians,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  holy  orders,  was  for  some  lime  profess- 
or of  apologetics  and  canon  law.  In  1767  he  left 
the  monastery,  went  to  Leipsic  and  Hamburg,  and  in 
the  latter  place  joined  the  Evangelical  Church.  In 
1772  he  was  appointed  court-preacher  at  Ludwigslust, 
and  in  1773  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1774  he  was  made  auperintendent  at  Dobcran,  and 
died  at  Altona,  June  26, 1780.  He  wrote,  Per  Proselyt 
(leipsic,  1768-71,  3  vols.) : — De  Ecclesui  RejtrasfiUante 
(Buuow,  1773):  —  Gesckickte  aller  Ceremonial  dtr  ro- 
XH.-Bb 


misch-Katholischen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1777-85,  2  vols.). 
See  Doring,  Die  gelrhrten  Tkeologm  Deutschlands,  i, 
4(HJ  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  626 ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelektien-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Field  Benjamin,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister 
of  marked  ability,  was  born  at  Sevenoaka,  Kent,  in  1823. 
He  was  converted  when  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
ministry  of  Thomas  Collins,  became  a  local  preacher  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  in  1843,  spent  three  years  at  the  Richmond 
Theological  Institution,  and  July  2, 1846,  was  onlaincd; 
a  few  days  after,  with  Glanvillc  and  Morris,  sailed  as  a 
missionary  to  India.  For  this  work  he  had  every  qual- 
ification except  that  of  physical  adaptability  to  the 
climate,  and  he  was  soon  stricken  with  fever.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  travelled  the  Chatteris  (1850),  Lu- 
ton, Bradford,  Hackney,  City  Road,  London,  and  Pen- 
zance (186-4)  circuits  until  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
through  disease.  In  December,  1865,  he  embarked  for 
Melbourne,  Australia,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
brief  life.  He  edited  the  Wesleyan  Ckronicle  for  a  year 
(1868).  Mr.  Field  died  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  Sept. 
1,  1869.  His  piety  and  earnestness  were  successful  in 
winning  souls,  and  his  love  for  God,  superior  abilities, 
and  accumulated  sorrows,  won  for  him  the  love  of  all. 
Field  wrote,  Life  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Martin  [his  sister] 
(1862,  24mo):—  The  Penitent's  Inquiry,  an  admirable 
tractate,  which  has  had  a  large  circulation  in  England 

!  and  Australia:— The  Student's  Hand-book  of  Christian 
Theology,  an  excellent  treatise  (Melbourne,  1868;  en- 
larged ed.,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Rev.  John  C. 
Symons,  Loud.  1870,  12mo).  Among  the  shorter  pres- 
entations of  a  systematic  Wesleyan  theology  this  lat- 
ter work  is  probably  unsurpassed.    See  Symons,  Me- 

i  moir,  s.  v. ;  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1870,  p. 

j  12;  West.  Meth.  Magazine,  1870,  p.  1026. 

Field  Edward  an  EflglUh  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1801.  He  studied  at  Rugby  and  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  gained  a  Michel  fellowship,  was  appoint- 
ed public  examiner  in  1827,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Newfoundland  in  1844.  He  died  June  8,  1876.  See 
A ppletotis  Annual  Cyclop.  1876,  p.  633. 

Fierte,  a  privilege  enjoyed  formerly  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  in  consequence  of  the 
miraculous  deliverance  which  St.  Romanus  is  said  to 
have  had  from  a  dragon  which  infested  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  saint  took  with  him  a  condemned  male- 
factor, and  repaired  to  the  haunts  of  the  monster.  He 
then  Stripped  off  his  stole,  bound  it  around  the  neck 
of  the  dragon,  and  ordered  the  criminal  to  lead  it  into 
the  town,  where  it  was  burned  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  inhabitants.  In  reward  for  his  hold  feat  the 
malefactor  obtained  his  pardon;  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  this  wonderful  deliverance,  a 
custom  was  long  preserved  in  the  district  of  bestowing 
pardon  on  Ascension  day  upon  a  criminal,  if  he  would 
only  assist  to  carry  in  procession  the  shrine  called  the 
fierte  of  St.  Romanus. 

Fiesco,  Cattarina.   See  Catharine  of  Genoa. 

Fiesco,  Giorgio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  archbishop 
of  Genoa  when  pope  Eugeuius  IV  appointed  him  car- 
dinal-priest, with  the  title  of  St.  Anastasia.  and  bishop 
of  Ostia.  Nicholas  V  gave  him  the  legation  of  Li- 
guria.  Giorgio  Fiesco  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Calixtus 
III  and  of  Pius  II.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  11,  1161, 
but  his  body  was  transferred  to  Genoa.  See  Hoefer, 
•Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Fiesco,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Vercelli,  and  was  appointed  cardinal-priest,  with  the 
title  Of  St  Mark,  in  1378,  by  pope  Urban  VI,  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  charged  him  with  several  impor- 
tant missions.  Fiesco  died  in  138-1.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Genirale,  a,  v. 

Fiesco,  Guglielmo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Genoa,  aud  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Innocent  IV, 
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who  made  him,  in  December,  1244,  cardinal  -  deacon, 
with  the  title  of  St.  Eustachius.  The  same  pontiff  gave 
him  the  protectorate  of  the  Augustinians,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  1254,  to  operate 
against  France.  Guglielmo  came  back  to  Rome  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  took  part  at  the  election  of 
pope  Alexander  IV,  on  Dec  12  of  that  year.  He  died 
in  1266,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gent  rale,  a.  v. 

Fiasco,  Luca,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  appointed  in 
1298  cardinal-deacon,  with  the  title  of  St.  Mary  in  Via 
Lata,  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  Luca  proved  his  grat- 
itude Sept.  9, 1808,  by  delivering  Anagni  from  an  insur- 
rection. On  Jan.  6,  1309,  he  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  assisted  as  legate-extraordinary  of  pope  Clement 
V,  in  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII  of  Lux- 
emburg. John  XXII  sent  him  as  legate  to  England. 
Fiesco  died  in  1336,  and  was  buried  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Genoa.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GitUraU, 

ft.  T. 

Fiesco,  Luigi,  an  Italian  prelate,  succeeded  his 
uncle  Giovanni  through  the  favor  of  pope  Urban  VI, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1385,  cardinal-deacon,  with  the 
title  of  St.  Adrian.  Boniface  IX  nominated  Luigi  legate 
of  the  holy  see  in  Komagna,  and  obtained  by  his  instru- 
mentality the  submission  of  Bcveral  cities,  among  them 
Anagni."  In  1404  Luigi  refused  to  recognise  Cosmo  de 
Migliorati  (Innocent  VII),  who  had  been  chosen  by  seven 
cardinals  in  place  of  Boniface  IX.  He  put  himself  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  at  Avignon,  Pedro  de 
Luna  (Benedict  XIII),  whom  he  abandoned  in  1409  or 
1410,  to  join  Pietro  Philargi  (Alexander  V).  The  suc- 
cessor of  this  latter  pontiff,  Baldossare  Coosa  (John 
XXIII),  appointed  Luigi  governor  of  Bologna.  In  1414 
he  attended  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1417  at 
the  election  of  Ottone  Colonna  (Martin  V).  He  was 
sent  by  this  pontiff  as  a  legate  into  Sicily,  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  died,  April  8,  1423.  See  Hoefer, 
Aomp.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Fiesco,  Niccolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Frejus  and  of  Toulon.  On  the  recommend  at  ion  of  Louis 
XII,  pope  Alexander  VI  appointed  him,  in  May,  1508, 
cardinal-priest  of  St.  Nicolas  inter  imagines,  afterwards 
with  the  title  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Some  time  later 
Niccolo  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Erabrun,  and  also 
that  of  Ravenna.  According  to  the  account  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  a  just  and  liberal  counsellor  of  popes 
Alexander  VI,  JuUus  II,  and  Adrian  VL  It  is  said  that 
be  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  compe- 
tition with  Giulio  de*  Medici  (Clement  VII),  the  suc- 
cessor of  Adrian  VI.  Fiesco  died  June  14,  1624.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Fiesole,  Giovansi  da.   See  Anoeuco. 

Fifyne,  Thomas  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  probably 
a  dignitary  in  the  Church  of  Ross  before  his  promotion 
to  the  bishopric  of  that  see  in  1274.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  187. 

Fijian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  the  Fiji  islands  (q.  v.).  The  prin- 
cipal dialect  is  that  of  Bau,  and  a  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  was  made  into  this  idiom  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Hunt, 
in  concert  with  other  Wesleyan  missionaries.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1849.  In  1854  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of  five  thousand 
Fijian  New  Tests.,  and  in  1858  the  same  society  issued 
an  edition  of  five  thousand  gospels.  In  the  meantime 
the  missionaries  employed  in  the  Fiji  Islands  were  dili- 
gently engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test., 
which  they  completed  in  1854.  The  printing  of  the 
work  was  commenced  in  England  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calvert,  a  long  resident  in  the 
islands,  and  the  editorial  superintendent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year  1857.  As  Mr. 
Calvert,  however,  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  mis- 
sionary station,  the  work  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state. 
The  printing  was  consequently  suspended,  and  a  new 


editor  was  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, to  whom  the  examination  of  the  unfinished  part 
of  the  text  was  confided,  in  order  that  such  revision 
might  be  introduced  as  was  necessary  to  secure  har- 
mony iu  grammatical  construction  and  orthography. 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Lyth  having  been  selected  for  this  im- 
portant duty,  finished  the  work  in  1864,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  an- 
nounced to  its  supporters  in  the  report  for  1865  the 
completion  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  language  of  Fiji, 
a  work  upon  the  preparation  of  which  a  vast  amount 
of  care  and  anxious  study  had  been  expended.  The 
following  account  of  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Fiji,  soon  after  their  arrival,  will  be  read  with  interest: 


"  How  the  natives  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  complete 
Bible !  When  I  told  them  that  the  ve«i>el  was  in  with  tbe 
Bibles  on  board,  they  wanted  me  to  start  off  at  once  to 
fetch  them.  On  receiving  them,  being  greatly  excited 
myself,  I  walked  through  Ban  with  a  copy.  1  took  it  to 
the  ecWI,  aud  to  the  king's  house,  followed  bv  a  troop 
of  yonngftern,  who  shonted  as  we  went  along,  'Here  is 
the  Bible  complete— look  at  it,  look  at  it  I'  On  showing 
the  copy  to  the  king,  he  a*ked  if  we  had  plenty.  I  told 
him  we  had  sufficient  for  all  the  preachers  in  Fiji.  '  Bat,' 
said  he, '  what  about  us  chiefs  who  can  read,  and  wish  to 
have  the  whole  book:  can  we  not  get  a  copy**  He  was 
satisfied  when  I  told  him  he  should  have  one,"  (Report 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Fijian  Scriptures  made 
it  necessary  to  print,  in  1866,  two  editions  of  the  New 
Test.,  consisting  together  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
copies,  and  in  1870  another  supply  of  three  thousand 
copies.  A  revised  edition  of  the  Fijian  Bible  was  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1883.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  this  society, 
there  were  circulated  up  to  March  81,  1884,  fifty-five 
thousand  and  eight  parts  of  tbe  Bible.  For  linguistic 
helps,  see  Hazlcwood,  A  Compendious  Grammar  o  f  the 
Feejetan  Language,  and  his  Feejetan  and  English  and 
English  and  Feejetan  Dictionary.    (B.  P.) 

Fikenscher,  Oeorg  Wolfgang  August,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  28, 1773, 
at  Bayreuth,  and  died  there  Sept.  4, 1813.  He  wrote, 
De  Pontijicum  Ecdes.  Christ.  Maximor.  Pot t state  (Nu- 
remberg, 1813).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i, 
679.    (B.  P.) 

Fikenscher,  Karl  Christoph  Christian,  a 

Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  born  at  Culm  bach. 
Nov.  80, 1798,  became  pastor  of  SL  Sebaldua  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  died  in  1868.  Besides  a  number  of  sermons, 
he  published,  Geschichte  des  Reichstags  xu  A  ugtburg  in 
Jahre  1530  (Nuremberg,  1830):  —  Biblisch  •  Praktiscke 
Ausltgung  des  Evangelium  Johannis  (ibid.  1831  -34,  3 
vols.):— Die  Protestantische  Kirche  gegen  Uerru  Weik- 
bisehof  Wittmam  in  Regensburg  rtrtheidigt  (ibid.  1832). 
See  Zuchold,  Bihl  Theol.  i,  867  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol  Lit.  i,  762 ;  ii,  23,  No.  135, 165, 807.    (B.  P.) 

Fikoosan,  a  mountain  in  Japan,  to  which  an  order 
of  Jammabos  or  monks  go  in  pilgrimage  once  a  year ;  an* 
extremely  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  precipices 
with  which  it  abounds.  This  mountain  is  believed  to 
be  a  test  of  the  character  of  a  man,  for  if  a  wicked  per- 
son should  undertake  the  pilgrimage,  the  devil  would 
enter  into  him  on  his  first  attempt  to  ascend  the  hilL 


Filaatre  (or  F*illastre),  Guillaumk,  the 
two  French  prelates,  uncle  and  nephew. 

1.  Born  in  1847  or  1348  at  La  Suze  (Maine),  studied 
at  the  University  of  Angers,  became  dean  of  Rheima, 
where  he  also  taught  theology  and  mathematics,  and 
founded  a  library;  took  an  active  part  in  the  politico- 
religious  movements  of  his  day ;  was  made  prior  of  St. 
Ayoub,  archbishop  of  Aix  (in  Provence),  aud  in  1411 
cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  6, 1428.  S 
Nouv.  Biog.  (•enerale,  a  v. 

2.  Born  probably  in  Maine,  early  entered  the  ^ 
dictine  order,  became  prior  of  Sermaise,  abbot  of  St. 
Thierry  in  Champagne ;  was  received  as  doctor  at  Lou- 

-r,  I486 ;  made  bishop  of  Verdnn,  Sept.  80, 
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1437,  bat  after  many  turmoils  exchanged  his  see  fur 
that  of  Tournay  in  1452,  and  died  at  Ghent,  Aug.  22, 
1473,  leaving  La  Toison  <TOr,  a  treatise  on  that  order, 
of  which  he  had  been  chancellor  (published  at  Paris, 
1517;  Troves,  1630).  See  Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Filipowaki,  Hf.rschell,  a  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  in  Poland  in  1817.    In  1840  be  went  to  England, 
and  received  an  appointment  aa  teacher  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Jews'  College,  Finsbury 
Square,  London.    Subsequently  he  became  connected 
with  the  Colonial  and  Standard  Life  offices  of  Edinburgh, 
remaining  in  that  city  a  number  of  years,  and  died  July 
12, 1872.    Filipowaki  is  especially  known  as  the  editor 
of  older  Jewish  works,  such  as  of  Abraham  bar-Chiyah's 
Sepker  Halbur,  which  treats  of  the  mathematical  and 
technical  chronology  of  the  Hebrews,  Nazarites,  Mo- 
hammedans, etc  (  Loud.  1851) :  —  Mcnahem  ben-Saruk's 
hfackbereik,  man^or  first  Hebrew  lexicon  (1854):- 
Azarja  tie'  Rossi's  Sepker  Mazrepk  fxtkessepk  or  Disser.  I 
tatio  Criiica  de  A  date  Mundi  (Edinb.  eod.) :— Abraham 
Saccule's  Liber  Juchassin,  -porm  O  (Lond.  1857).  He 
also  published  Sepker  Ha-asiph,  or  treatises  pertaining  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Test.  (Leipsic,  1849),  and  Sepker 
Moid  M»adim,  or  a  Hebrew  and  Roman  almanac  (Lond. 
1M6).    See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  84  sq. ;  Morais,  Awti- 
ntnt  Israelites  of  the  19ta  Century  (Phila.  1880),  p.  71 
sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fllippi,  Sebastiano  (called  Bastianmo),  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1532,  and 
was  instructed  by  bis  father,  Camillo.  When  eighteen 
rears  of  age  he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  school 
of  BuonaroUi.  His  great  work  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Ferrara,  representing  the  Lot  Judgment,  established  his 
fame.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint ;  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  Santa  Maria  de  Servi. 
He  painted  also  the  Virgin  and  Infant;  St.  John,  and 
the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  Angels.  Filippi  died  in 
1 601   See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

FilleB  de  Dieu  (Daugkters  of  (7od),an  order  of  nuns 
in  France  who  devote  themselves  to  visiting  the  sick. 
They  repeat  the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week.  An- 
other  religious  order  bearing  the  same  name  was  formed 
in  the  13th  century,  which  afterwards  became  merged 
in  the  order  of  FontevrauH  (q.  v.). 

Filliacolua  (or  Figliucci),  Vincente,  a  Jesuit 
of  Sienna,  was  born  in  1566,  and  died  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Rome,  April  5,  1622,  leaving  De  Ckristianis 
Officii*  et  Casibus  Consdentia  (Lyons,  1626,  2  vols.)  :— 
Synopsis  Universes  Tkeologim  (ibid.  1628)  —De  Statu 
Clerieorum,  de  Beneficns,  de  Pensionibus,  de  Spoliis,  de 
CUricorum  Vita  et  Simonia,  de  A  lienalione  Rerum  Spir- 
itualium.  See  Moreri,  Dictionmiire ;  Alegatnbe,  Bibli- 
othtca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu;  Le  Mir,  De  Scrip- 
toribus  Societatis  Jesu;  Jocber,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Leziktm,  a.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  det  Sciences 
Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fillmore,  G-lezen,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  Dec  22,  1789. 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  1809,  spent  the  fol- 
lowing  years  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1818  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference  and  was  appointed  to  Buffalo 
«»d  Black  Rock.  There  were  then  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitant*  in  Buffalo,  and  no  church  edifice. 
He  leased  a  lot  on  what  is  now  Franklin  Street,  forty- 
eight  days  later  had  on  it  a  bouse  of  worship,  and  two 
years  later  reported  eighty  -  two  members.  His  next 
appointment  was  to  the  presiding  eldership  of  Erie  Dis- 
trict, which  stretched  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Meadville, 
fit,  and  on  which  his  labors  were  extremely  severe  and 
his  support  exceedingly  meagre.  In  1830  and  1831  he 
was  pastor  of  the  first  and  only  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Rochester.  A  camp-meeting  held  in  Hen 
rietu  had  such  an  effect 


dred  people  professed  conversion.  The  last  four  years 
of  his  active  miiiistry  were  spent  as  presiding  elder  of 
Buffalo  District.  In  that  city,  as  pastor  and  presiding 
elder,  he  labored  twenty-one  years.  He  belonged  to 
the  Genesee  Conference  fifty-four  years,  and  to  the 
Western  New  York  two  years,  during  the  last  fifteen 
holding  a  superannuated  relation.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  was  chosen  four  times  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  He  died  in  Clarence, 
Jan.  26,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1875,  p.  158;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  268. 

Fillmore,  Isaac  Otia,  D.D„  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  July  15,  1816,  at  Sennctt,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Union  College  in  1840,  and 
soon  after  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  study.  He  was  iicensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  Feb.  18,1842;  ordained  and 
installed  at  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  by  the  same 
presbytery,  Sept.  15, 1843;  labored  there  twelve  years, 
and  was  next  at  Batavia  two  and  a  half  years;  then 
became  pastor  of  the  Park  Central  Church,  Syracuse, 
for  seven  years;  in  1866  took  charge  of  the  Church  at 
Knowlesville,  where  he  labored  four  years,  and  then 
went  to  California,  and  for  two  years  preached  at  San 
Francisco,  Marysville,  and  other  important  places.  Af- 
ter this  he  returned  to  the  East,  preached  (1873-74)  at 
Jordan,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  Green  Island,  Albany  Cc, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  22,  1875.  See  NecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1876,  p.  24. 

Finan,  Saint.    Sec  Finnan. 

Finbar.   Sec  Barrfinn. 

Finckel,  Samikl,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  at  Jonestown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 181 1.  In 
1825  he  began  preparations  for  the  ministry  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  John  Stein,  of  Jonestown ;  in  1827 
continued  his  studies  at  Gettysburg;  in  July,  1831, 
was  employed  as  tutor  in  the  Dauphin  Academy,  Har- 
risburg;  in  1832  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  "in  the 
following  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churches  in 
Middletown  and  Greensburg.  For  more  than  three 
years  he  resided  in  Tanevt  own,  Md. ;  about  three  venrs 
in  Middletown,  Pa. ;  four  years  in  Germantown*  and 
nearly  three  years  in  Cumberland,  Bid.  Then  for 
twenty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Resigning  this 
charge  on  account  of  advancing  age,  he  subsequently 
gathered  an  English  congregation  in  Memorial  Hall,  in 
the  same  city,  to  whom  he  ministered  about  two  years. 
In  1848,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office.  He  died  in  Washington,  Feb.  13, 1873. 
See  F\fty  Years  in  the  Lutkeran  Ministry,  1878,  p.  235. 

Findlay,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Sept.  26,  1751 ;  graduated  at  Glasgow 
University;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug. 2, 1780;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  the  High  Church,  Paisley,  or- 
dained March  14,  1781,  and  died  March  25, 1821.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Bible,  missionary,  and  school 
societies,  and  aided  by  his  advice  the  formation  of  aux- 
iliary societies  at  Paisley  and  Renfrew.  He  was  grave 
and  cheerful  iu  conversation,  uniformly  correct  in  lan- 
guage and  matter,  yet  lively,  entertaining,  and  instruct- 
ive. He  published  Sermons,  preached  before  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (Lond.  1799>  See  Fasti  Ecclts. 
Scoticana,  ii,  207. 

Findlay,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
licensed  to  preach  May  7, 1800 ;  called  to  the  living  at 
Norriestown  in  March,  and  ordained  June  16,  1803 ; 
promoted  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Perth,  in  August,  1807, 
and  died  April  4, 1846,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  pub- 
lished an  address,  annexed  to  a  sermon  (Glasgow,  1803). 
See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  619, 728. 

Findlay,  Robert  (1),  D.Dn  a  Scotch 
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•on  of  Rev.  Thomas  Findlav,  minister  at  Prestonkirk,  I  Sermons  (ibiiL  1809,  8vo) :  —  Life  of  Dr. 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  University,  Dec.  10,  1734;  (Blair's  Sermons,  \ol  t.    See  Fasti  EccUs. 
was  licensed  to  preach  July  5, 1738 ;  called  to  the  living  i,  24,  44,  63,  64,  268. 


at  Inch,  April  3,  and  ordained  July  26,  1739;  engaged 
in  business  at  London,  Nov.  18,  1761,  and  died  March 
30, 1782.    See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticance,  i,  758. 

Plndlay,  Robert  (2),  D.IX,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 


Finney,  Charles  O.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Warren,  Conn.,  Aug.  29, 17^2.  In 
early  manhood  he  left  his  father's  farm  in  western  New 
York,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Adams,  Jefferson 


was  licensed  to  preach  OcU  5, 1743 ;  called  to  the  living  (  Co.,  but  shortly  abandoned  it  for  the  ministry,  to  which 
at  Stevenston  in  March,  and  ordained  Aug.  23,  1744;  he  was  ordained  in  1824,  with  comparatively  little  pre- 
transferred  to  Galston  April  29,  1745;  promoted  to  the  vious  theological  training.  He  soon  became  noted  as 
Town  Church,  Paisley,  Feb.  20, 1754 ;  transferred  to  the  j  an  evangelist,  and  great  revivals  attended  his  preach- 
north-west  quarter,  Glasgow,  Jan.  29,  1756;  being  ad-  j  ing  everywhere.  In  1835  he  became  a  professor  in 
roitted  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Glasgow  University,  Oberlin  College,  O.,  where  he  continued 


he  resigned  his  parish  duties  and  charge,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
He  died  June  15,  1814,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Dr. 
Findlay  published,  Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books 
(1770):— Psalmody  (1763).  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Scotica- 
ntr,  ii,  26,  116,  187,  203;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  nthors,  s.  v. 

Fin  gas  k,  Thomas  nr,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  em- 
ployed in  divers  embassies  to  England  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  king  David  II,  and  was  bishop  of  Caithness  in 
1348  and  1357.  He  died  in  1360.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  213. 

Finlay  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane in  1406  and  140*.  He  died  in  1419.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  176. 

Finlay  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  Dominican  friar, 
and  chaplain  to  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  in  1425. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  duke  this  prelate  went  to  Ireland, 
and  there  died.  He  was  probably  for  a  time  bishop  of 
Argyle.    See  Kaith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  287. 

Finlay,  John,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 


pastor,  and  president  (1852-66).  with  brief  tours  as  a 
revivalist  in  England  (1848,  1851),  until  his  death, 
Aug.  16,  1875.  He  was  emineutly  successful  in  relig- 
ious labors  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  which  were 
conducted  with  great  fervor  and  earnestness  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Methodists.  Mr.  Finney  wrote, 
Lectures  on  Revivals  (Boston,  1835,  and  many  editiona 
sluce):  —  Lectures  to  Professing  Christians  (Oberlin, 
1836)  -.—Sermons  on  Important  Subjects  (N.  Y.  1839) : — 
lectures  on  Systematic  Theolof/y  (Oberlin,  1846,  and 
later).  See  A  utobUyraphy  (N.  Y.  1876) ;  Oberux  Thb- 

OLOUT. 

Finnish  Version.    See  Russia,  Versions  or. 


Finotti,  Joseph  M.,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
bom  in  Ferrara,  Italy,  in  1817,  and  educated  at  the  Jes- 
uit College,  Rome.  Being  induced,  in  1845,  by  professor 
Ryder,  of  Georgetown  College,  to  come  to  America, 
Finotti  was  ordained  at  Georgetown;  in  1850  was  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  in  1852  left 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  went  to  Boston,  Masa..  where 
he  was  for  three  vears  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  was 


.     «       j-,  »     , .  .    ,         .         ne  was  lor  inrec  vears  etiuor  oi  me  uosion 

»  the  pensl.  of  Loudoun,  Ayrsh.re,  Scotland,  March  0,  »  ^  ftnd  <>tber  ^ 

He  was  educated  .n  the  Scottish  Kirk ;  gra.lu-  ^  ,t  Arlington,  near  Boston.  He 


gradi 

ated  from  the  University  i>f  Glasgow  in  1810;  was  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  came  to 
America  in  1817,  and,  soon  after  landing  at  Savannah, 
went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  elected  rector  of 
Richmond  Academy.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Harmo- 
ny Presbytery,  and,  for  a  time,  preached  in  the  "Brick 
Church"  in  Augusta;  subsequently  went  to  New  York, 
where,  uniting  with  Dr.  Arch.  McClay's  Church,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  Baptist  preacher;  soon  after  was  ordained 
in  Albany, 


for  a  time  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  0  . 
from  there  he  went  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  finally  to  Cen- 
tral City,  Col.,  in  1877,  of  which  parish  be  had  charge 
until  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1879.  Finotti  was  a  lover  of 
books,  most  of  his  lime  being  spent  in  his  library,  and 
he  was  constantly  writing.  He  published,  .4  Frrnck 
Grammar  (in  Italian) :— .4  Month  of  Mary  (1853):— 
L\ft  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross  (18G0)  :—//«//*  in  the 
Diaty  of  a  Soldier  (1861) :— The 


N.  Y.,  where  he  was'pas.or  until  called  to  the  F?etf7  ^^^"J,  £  B  P 
First  Church  in  Baltimore,  in  1821.    In  1835  he  re-  *™<*.Z™a"  <1*3)  'T'Jl™^  ?'  P«>*«  0**-*- 


moved  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  preaching  and  teaching  fur  n 
time  until  a  church  was  formed.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  was  pastor  a  year  and  a  half; 
then  returned  to  Jackson ;  next  went  to  Middleton,  O., 
then  to  Lebanon,  and  in  the  fall  of  18-19  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1852.  He 
.lied  at  Greenville,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  I860.  Sec 
Boruro,  Sketches  of  Tenn.  Ministers,  p.  254, 263.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Finlayson,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  pro- 
fessor of  logic  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  which  of- 
fice he  held  in  conjunction  with  his  benefice,  was  for- 
merly tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  William  Murray ;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Borthwick,  Aug.  30,  1780,  and 
ordained  April  6,  17*7;  transferred  to  Ijidy  Ytster'a 
Chape)  of  Ease,  Edinburgh,  June  8,  1790;  promoted  to 
Old  Greyfriars  Church  in  that  city,  Dec.  25,  1793; 
transferred  to  the  High  Church,  Feb.  27.  17M;  unani- 
mously elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
May  20, 1802;  appointed  almoner  to  the  king  the  same 
year,  but  resigned  the  office  soon  afterward?,  and  died 
Jan.  28, 1808,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  His  life  exhibited  an 
example  of  self-prompted  merit,  unblemished  purity, 
and  elevated  virtue;  while  to  his  generous  aid  not  a 
few  were  indebted  for  their  promotion  in  life.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
skilled  in  the  management  of  her  affairs.  He  pub- 
lished, Argument  in  Support  of  Chapels  of  Pose  (foL 
1798) : — Preaching,  a  Means  of  Promoting  the  General 
Progress  of  Human  Improvement  (Edinburgh,  1801):— 


The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  (I860) Works  <fRer. 
Arthur  O'Leary: — Life  of  Blessed  Peter  Clearer,  etc 
Most  of  these  works  are  translations  or  were  edited  by 
him.  His  greatest  work,  never  completed,  was  his 
Biblior/raphia  Catholica  A  mericana,  being  a  list  of  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  books  published  in  the  United 
States,  with  notices  of  their  author*  and  epitome  of 
their  contents.  The  first  part,  bringing  the  list  down 
to  1825,  was  published  in  1872.  One  of  the  projects 
of  Finotti  was  the  introduction  into  schools  of  a  well- 
arranged  series  of  Christian  classics.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Cath- 
olic Annual,  1880,  p.  44. 

Fire,  Holy,  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  fire  kindled  by 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  monks  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  under  pretense  of  a  mir- 
acle, on  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter  week,  amid  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
confusion  and  uproar ;  so  much  so  that  many  are 
pled  to  death  in  the  crowd.  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  Mission- 
ary Journal,  relates  that  the  Greek  metropolitan  de- 
clared iu  refereuce  to  this  pretended  miracle,  UT 
holy  fire  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emj 
on;  it  was  then  seen  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  also 
in  the  time  that  the  Crusaders  were  in  possession  of 
the  place.  Many  of  the  Latin  historians  mention  it. 
From  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  till  now, 
the  holy  fire  has  been  seen  both  by  believers  and  un- 
believers." See  UerachcU,  Visit  to  my  Fatherland  in  1843. 

FIRE  Ordeal.    See  Ordeals. 
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FIRE,  Pillar  of.   See  Pillar  of  Cloud. 

Firkowitsch,  Abraham,  a  Karaite  scholar,  was 
born  Sept.  27,  1786,  at  Lootsk,  in  Volhynia,  and  died 
June  7,  1874,  at  Shufut-Kale,  in  the  Crimea.  He  is 
known  for  his  zeal  in  collecting  old  manuscripts  con- 
cerning  the  history  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The  collected 
material  he  published  in  Massa  u-Aferiba  (Eupatoria, 
1838),  and  A  bne  Sikkaron  (Wilna,  1872).  Many  of  his 
manuscripts  and  epigraphs  he  sold  to  the  Imperial  li- 
brary at  St.  Petersburg.  Although  Firkowitsch  was 
highly  esteemed  among  his  co-religionists,  yet  some 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
his  pretended  dates,  said  to  be  found  on  tombstones 
and  in  manuscripts.  What  was  a  mere  supposition 
while  he  was  alive  became  a  certainty  after  his  death. 
Scholars  like  Strack  and  Harkavy  examined  his  inves- 
tigations, and  proved  that  Firkowitsch  was  guilty  of  wil- 
ful forgeries,  by  which  he  deceived  the  literary  world. 
See.  .Jellim  k,  Abraham  FilbouUsdi  (  Vienna,  1876)] 
Harkavy,  Abr.  Firkowitsch' '»  AUjudische  Denhniiler  in 
der  Krim  (St.  Petersburg,  1876) ;  Deiuard,  Biography 
of  Firkowitsch  [in  Hebrew]  (Warsaw,  1875);  but  espe- 
ciallv  Strack,  A.  Firkowitsch  und  Seine  Entdeckungen 
(Leipsic,  1876).  (RP.) 

Firmament,  in  Christian  Art  This  seems  to  be 
represented  usually  by  a  male  figure  supporting  an  arch 
(see  cut  under  Doctors),  but  occasionally  likewise  by 
a  female  figure  in  a  similar  position  (Martigny,  Diet, 
des  Antiq.  Chretknnes,  a.  v.). 


Probable  Antique  Christian  Representation  of  the  Fir- 


Firmin,  the  name  of  several  early  saints  and  eccle- 
siastics, of  whom  we  particularize :  (1)  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
a  native  of  Pampeluua,  ordained  as  a  missionary  bishop 
of  Gaul,  died  probably  A.D.  303,  and  commemorated 
Sept.  25.  (2)  Saint,  fourth  bishop  of  Uzcs,  born  in  Nar- 
bonne  of  noble  parentage,  cir.  A.D.  516;  trained  by  his 
uncle,  Foricus,  early  ordained,  and  consecrated  bishop 
A.D.  538 ;  died  in  553,  and  commemorated  OcL  11.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Firmin,  Gilks,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  born  in  Suffolk  in  1617,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  ordained,  and  became  minister  at  Shalford,  in 
E*scx.  where  he  continued  until  he  was  ejected,  in  1662, 
by  the  act  of  uniformity.  He  died  in  1697,  leaving  sev- 
eral sermons  and  theological  treatises  (1652  sq.),  the 
best  of  which  is  The  Real  Christian.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet,  a  v. ;  AlUbone,  Z>tcL  of  Brit,  and  A  tner.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Firmua  is  the  name  of  several  early  Christians,  of 
whom  we  particularize :  (1)  A  martyr  with  Rusticus  at 
Verona,  A.D.  304 ;  commemorated  Aug.  9.  (2)  Bishop 
of  the  Cappadocian  Osarea,  deposed  by  the  Oriental 
party,  and  died  A.D.  439.  He  left  a  number  of  letters, 
first"  published  by  Muratori,  Anecdot.  Grax.  (Patav. 
1707),  also  bv  Migne,  Patrol.  Ixxvii,  1477.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ  Biog.iv. 


Finch,  George,  D.D.,  a  French  theologian,  com- 
monly known  as  "Pastor  Fisch,"  was  born  at  Nyon, 
canton  of  \  ami.  Switzerland,  July  6, 1814.  He  studied 
at  Lausanne,  was  for  some  time  preacher  of  a  small 
German  congregation  at  Vevay,  till  in  1846  called 
to  Lyons,  France,  to  become  an  assistant  preacher  to 
Adolphe  Monod,  whom  he  subsequently  succeeded.  In 
1855  he  went  to  Paris  as  successor  of  Louis  Bridel.  and 
died  July  8,  1881,  at  Vallorbe,  Switzerland.  Fisch 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Constitutional  Synod  of  1849, 
which  formed  the  union  of  the  Evangelical  churches 
of  France.  From  1863  till  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  Synodal  Commission,  and  thus  directed  the  work 
of  the  Free  churches.  When,  iu  1856,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  was  founded,  he  became  the  very  soul  of 
the  branch  of  this  society  in  France,  and  attended  the 
meetings  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Amsterdam, 
and  New  York.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  South-Africa  mission  among  the  Bassutos,  in  Mr. 
McAH's  mission  in  Paris,  aud  in  every  way  he  advanced 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fischart,  Joiiarx  (called  also  Mentzer,  from  bis 
native  place,  Mayence),  a  Lutheran  hymn-writer,  was 
born  about  1547.  He  studied  law,  and  for  some  time 
practiced  it  at  Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  From  there  he 
went  to  Strasburg,  and  died  in  1589.  Many  of  hia 
hymns  are  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  A  copy  of  his  Gtsangbuchlein,  pub- 
lished in  1576,  has  been  found  in  the  British  Museum 
at  London,  by  professor  Max  Muller,  and  from  a  copy 
made  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  1 1  err  von  Bun- 
sen,  an  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1849.  See 
Godecke,  Grundriss  der  deutschen  Dichtung  (Hanover, 
1849),  i,  886-398;  Vilmar,  Zur  Literatur  Fischarts 
(Marburg,  1846);  Weller,  ATM  Originalpoesien  Joh. 
Fischarts  (Halle,  1859);  Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  poet- 
XationaUiteratur  der  Deutschen,Sd  ed.  in,  p.  131 ; 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur,  4th  ed.  iv,  p.  26 ; 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  279  sq., 
487  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  An gu st in,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  April  12, 1766.  He  was  for  some 
time  teacher  at  the  Augustiuian  monastery  in  Erfurt, 
accepted  a  call  in  1813  as  court-preacher  and  sub-regent 
of  the  seminary  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  died  in  1816, 
leaving  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Religion,  etc  (Erfurt, 
1802  ;  6th  ed.  1826).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  ii,  242.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Carl  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  9,  1745.  He  studied  at 
Kiinigsberg,  where  Kant's  lectures  greatly  influenced 
him.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  royal 
hospital  at  Konigsberg,  and  died  there,  Sept.  19,  1801, 
leaving  Ilomilien  uber  merkwiirdige  Erzahlungen  aus 
der  Geschichte  Jesu  (Konigsberg,  1799,  3  vols.).  Sec 
Doring,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner,  p.  58  sq. ;  Winer,  Uand- 
buch der  theol  Lit.  i,  1 18, 232,  293.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Christoph  (1),  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  as  court-preacher  and  general  su- 
perintendent at  Zell,  in  1597,  wrote  Erkldrungen  on  the 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  on  the 
Psalms,  on  Luther's  catechism,  etc.  See  Jocher,  All- 
gtmeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Christoph  (2),  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, teacher  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  herme- 
neutics  of  the  New  Test,  at  Prague,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  13,  1791,  is  the  author  of ,  Die  heiligen  Schriften 
des  Seuen  Testaments  ubersetzt  mit  Erkldrungen  (Prague, 
1784  ;  Treves,  1794) :— Institutions  hertnen.  Novi  Test  a - 
menti  (Prague,  1788).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  107,  174.  (B.P.) 

Fischer,  Erdmann  Rudolph,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germauv,  was  bom  Nov.  28,  1687,  was  in 
1721 1 
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there,  and  died  June  1,  1776.  He  wrote,  Comm.  de 
Stolpopotc  Veteris  EccUsia  Legatis  (Coburg,  1717) : 
—  Vita  Jo.  Gtrhardi  (Leipsic,  1723)  '.—Die  unreranderte 
Augsburgische  Confession  (Coburg,  1780,  1755):  —  De 
Eligtnda  inter  Christianos  Religion*  Dissidentes  (ibid. 
1784) : — Cypriani  Dissertationes  Varii  A  rgumenii  (ibid. 
1755) : — Hierongmi  Epist.  ad  Nepotianum  (ibid.  1758). 
See  Moser  and  Neubauer,  JetztUbende  Theologen ;  Meu- 
scl,  Gelehrtes  Deutschland ;  Jocher,  AUgemeineM  Gelehr- 
ten-Lexihon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  dtr  theoL  Lit.  i,  20, 
80,618,860.  (B.P.) 

Fischer,  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  waa  born  in  1558.  In  1586  he  was  rector  at 
Grimma,  and  accepted  a  call  in  1594  to  Bautzen,  where 
he  died,  in  1623,  leaving,  Decalogus,  or  thirty-eight  ser- 
mons on  the  decalogue  (Bautzen,  1608):— Oratio  Do- 
minica, or  fifteen  sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (ibid. 
1611): — Misteriodidascalia,  or  twenty-two  sermons  on 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  (Wittenberg,  cod.) : — 
Padagogia  Christiana,  or  twenty  sermons  on  the  cate- 
chism (ibid.  1613).  See  Ober-Lausitzcr,  Merhciirdig- 
keiten;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Fischer,  Gottfried  Angelua.  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Munich,  Nor.  5, 
1768.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  philosophy 
and  history  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  re- 
ceived in  1817  a  call  as  pastor  to  Niedervichbacb,  in 
Bavaria,  and  died  in  1836.  He  wrote,  Lehre  der  Kath- 
olitchen  Kirche  (Munich,  1819):  —  Predigten  uber  die 
acht  St  li;/  preisungen  (ibid.  1834) : — Vollsfandiges  Kath- 
oUsches  Religumslehibuch  (ibid.  1822, 1829)  -.—Lett-  und 
Gebetbuch  f&r  junge  Katholitche  Chritten  (Augsburg, 
1827).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  i,  465;  ii, 
120, 243,  373.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Gottlob  Eusebius,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  May  23,  1769,  at  Golasen, 
in  Lower  Lusatia.  In  1797  he  waa  deacon,  in  1801 
archdeacon,  in  1810  pastor  at  Ranis,  in  1819  superin- 
tendent at  Sangerhausen,  and  died  in  1849,  leaving, 
Predigtentwurfe  uber  freie  Texte  (Eisleben,  1835,  1836, 
2  vols.)  :  —  Christ  liches  Predigtbuch  (Sangerhausen, 
1836):  —  Christliche  Betstunden  (Neuatadt,  1834-36,  4 
parts) : — Jesus  Christus,  tine  Erzdhlung  fur  verstdiulige 
Kinder  (Leipsic,  1794)  :  —  Kirchliche  Catechisatiotien 
(Neustadt,  1828-31,  4  vols.) :— he  also  worked  up  the 
New  Test,  part  to  Dinter'a  Die  Bibel,  als  Erbauungs- 
buch  fur  Gebildete  (ibid.  1832).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  56, 74, 84, 144,  189, 257, 271, 354;  Zuch- 
oKl,  Bill  TheoL  i,  360  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Jacob  Benjamin,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  general  superintendent  of  Livonia, 
who  died  Nov.  3, 1744,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  the 
great  interest  he  took  in  having  the  Bible  given  to  bia 
people  in  their  vernacular.  The  firat  Livonian  or  Lct- 
tiah  Bible  was  edited  by  hia  father,  John,  who  died  in 
1705.  The  care  of  the  aecoud  edition  devolved  on  Ja- 
cob Benjamin,  and  it 
was  printed  at  Konigs- 
bcrg  in  1739.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Johann 
Friedrich,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Co- 
burg, Oct.  10,  1724,  be- 
came rector  of  the 
Thomas  school  at  Leip- 
sic, and  died  there,  Oct. 
17,1799.  He  published, 
Commentatio  de  Statu  et 
Jurisdiction*  J u  dor  o  rum 
Secundum  Isges  Rom, 
G erm.(Straaburg,  1 763) : 
— Prolusiones  de  Vers*. 
Grac  Vet.  Test.  (Leip- 


aic, 1772) : — Prolusiones  de  VUiis  Lexicorum  Xovi  Test. 
(ibid.  1772-90)  :—De  Chaldaicis  Onkelosi  JonathaMtqwe 
Versionibus  Vet.  TesL,  etc  (ibid.  1775) : — De  Versione 
Librorum  Divinorum  Xovi  Test.  Vulgata  (ibid.  1776) : — 
Claris  Reliquiarum  Vers,  Gracar.  V.  Test.  A  guibr,  Sym- 
machi,  etc  (ibid.  1758).  See  Flint,  UilA.  Jud.  i,  282; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit,  i,  48,  125, 127, 128, 129, 
130,  192.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Johann  Michael,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Coburg,  March  21,  1682. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1709  rector  at  hia  native 
place,  in  1714  preacher  at  the  Holy  Cross  Church,  and 
died  March  1, 1724,  leaving  De  Solemnis  Veteris  Eoeie- 
sia  Antepaschnlibus  (Leipsic,  1704).  See  Unsckuldige 
Nachrichten,  1725.  p.  1041 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  617;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a,  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Ludwig  Eberhard,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  6,  1695.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  was  in  1727  preacher  at  Zavelstein,  in  1732 
at  Stuttgart,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
as  well  as  political  welfare  of  his  country.  He  died  in 
1773,  leaving  several  hymns,  which  are  found  in  the 
Wurtemberg  hymn-book.  See  Moser,  Schtcdbische 
Merkwtirdigkeiten,p.372;  Koch, Gesckichtedes Deutsche* 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  85  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fischer,  Samuel,  a  Reformed  theologian,  who 
died  at  Aarberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1831,  ia  the  author 

of,  Geschichte  der  Reformation  in  Bern  (Berne,  1827) : — 
Geschichte  der  Disputation  und  Reformation  in  Bern 
(ibid.  1828).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  811. 
(B.P.) 

Fischlin,  Lunwto  Mklchior,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  waa  born  in  1672  at  Hausen,  near 
Brackenheim,  in  Wurtemberg,  studied  at  Tubingen, 
and  died  Aug.  11, 1729.  He  wrote,  Theatrum  Mustern 
a-KOKaraaraa tuc  iravruv  (Clra,  1710,2  vols.). 
See  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  856.    (B.  P.) 

risen,  Bartholomew,  a  Jesuit,  waa  born  at  Liege 
in  1591,  and  died  at  Lisle,  June  26,  1649.  He  is  the 
author  of,  Origo  Prima  Festi  Corporis  Christi  (Liege, 
1628):— Historia  Ecdesia  Leodiensis  (ibid.  1642,  1696, 
2  vols.  fol.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i.  619, 
825 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Fish,  in  Christian  A  rt.  The  fish  is  s  symbol  of 
almost  universal  occurrence  in  the  painting  and  sculpt- 
ure of  the  primitive  Church.  Like  the  dove  or  the 
lamb,  it  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense;  but  its  non- 
scriptural  or  anagrammatic  meaning  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular.  See  Ichtiiys.  At  so  early  a  period  as 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  under  the  continual 
dangers  of  persecution,  the  use  of  such  a  symbol  for  the 
person  of  the  Lord  waa  perfectly  natural,  as  it  would  at- 
tract no  notice  from  the  outer  world;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  with  even  more  obvious  reasons,  the  form  of 
the  cross  waa  frequently  disguised  up  to  the  time  of 
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Constantino.  But  the  mystic  senses  assigned  to  the 
emblem  by  various  fathers  often  seem  to  the  modem 
v hat  gratuitous  and  ill-founded.    See  Fish- 


Tessera  given  to  the  newly  baptized. 


Fish,  Henry,  AM.,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Hooton-Pagnell,  near  Doncaster,  Aug.  5, 
1802.    He  joined  a  class  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
accepted  by  the  conference  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry in  1823,  became  a  supernumerary  at  Kettering  in 
1847,  was  a  happy  and  useful  servant  of  the  Church 
during  his  long  retirement,  and  died  Jan.  16, 1879.  He 
was  a  powerful  preacher.    "  He  had  a  quick  discern- 
ment of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  a  faculty  of  clear, 
logical  arrangement ;  and  the  Gospel  which  he  pro- 
claimed with  noble  eloquence  and  intense  earnestness 
wrought  deep  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
and  turned  many  to  righteousness,  some  of  whom  have 
ranked  among  the  most  gifted  and  devoted  sons  of 
Methodism."    Mr.  Fish  published,  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tum Religion  (Bristol,  1839) :— Natural  Theology  (ibid. 
1840)  —The  Workings  of  Popery  (Lond.  1845)  -.—Meth- 
odism the  Work  of  God  (Bristol,  1839)  -.—Death  of  Iter. 
Maximilian  Wilson  (Lond.  1857 ) -.—Purchase  of  the 
Truth  (Hull,  eod.) :— Memorials  of  Mrs.  Parson  Coop- 
er, of  Dunstable  (Lond.  1845,  8vo):— Joseph  Pearson 
(Bath,  1849, 12roo)  .—John  Wild,  ofArndey  (Lond.  1863, 
18mo)  —Romanism  (Hull,  1886,  8vo)  -.—Movements  of 
the  Oxford  Tractarians  (Lond.  1842,  8vo)  -.—Doctrines 
of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  (ibid.  1841,  8vo): — Chapters 
on  the  Teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (ibid. 
1853,  12mo):— The  Class-leaders'  Manual  (ibid.  1849, 
18 mo)  : — The  Present  Agitation  in  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Connection  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1851,  12mo):— Rev.  Evan 
Lncis,  B.A.  (Cong.),  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
(ibid.  1863,  2  vols.  12mo).    He  also  edited,  with  an  in- 
troduction, A  Poetical  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
by  Charles  Wesley  (ibid.  1854, 8vo).    He  was  for  many 
years  a  contributor  to  Methodist  periodical  literature. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1879,  p.  24;  West. 
Centenary  Takings,  i,  307 ;  Osborne,  Methodist  Bibliog- 
raphy, p.  102. 

Fish,  Henry  Clay,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Halifax,  Vt,  Jan.  27,  1820;  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1845 ;  was  or- 
dained, June  26  of  that  year,  over  the  Church  in  Som- 
erville,  N.  J.,  and  in  January,  1851,  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Newark,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death,  Oct.  2, 1877.  Dr.  Fish  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  among  them,  Primitive  Piety  Revived  (Boston. 
1855):  —  Pulj/it  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(N.Y.  1856, 1877)  .-The  Hand-look  of  Revivals  (Boston, 
1874).  His  Bible  Lands  Illustrated  (Hartford,  1876), 
was  the  outcome  of  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Union  Theol.  Sem.  1876,  p.  86 ;  (N.  Y.)  Examiner, 
Oct  1877 ;  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encychp.  a.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Fish,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y. ;  in  1853  was  employed  as  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  army,  at  San  Saba ;  in  1854  served  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. ;  in  1868 
was  removed  to  Fort  Rice;  in  1871  to  Fort  Randall, 
Dak.,  ami  there  remained  until  within  a  short  time  of 
bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Montclair,  X.  J.,  Oct.  21, 
1878,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  See  ProU  Episc. 
Almanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Fish,  Simon,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  English 
reformation,  was  bom  in  Kent,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
died  about  1531.  He  published,  The  Supplicacyon  for 
the  Beggars,  a  satire  upon  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  monks, 
friars,  and  the  popish  clergy  in  general  (1526)  .—The 


Sum  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Dutch  (1580).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors, s.  v. 

Fisher,  Abiel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Putney,  Vu,  June  19, 1787.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1811;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Kendrick;  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
in  Brandon,  June  15,  1815;  was  pastor  in  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  twelve  years ;  in  West  Boylston,  three  years ;  and 
subsequently  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  and 
Swansea  and  Sutton,  Mass.  He  died  at  West  Boylston, 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  "  fathers" 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Massachusetts,  and  held 
in  high  esteem.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  295. 
(J.  C.S.) 

Fisher,  George  H.,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1821,  and 
from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1825; 
was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  in  the 
same  year;  was  pastor  at  North  Branch  until  1830;  at 
Fishkill  until  1835;  at  Hudson  until  1841 ;  at  Broome 
Street,  New  York  city,  until  1856;  at  Utica  until  1859; 
at  Hackensack,  Second  Church,  from  1864  to  1870,  and 
was  then  made  pastor  emeritus.  He  died  at  the  last- 
named  place,  Nov.  23, 1874.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Fisher 
stood  for  years  in  the  foremost  rank  in  bis  denomina- 
tion, being  fluent  in  speech,  clear  in  statement,  and  ten- 
der in  manner.  He  was  for  six  years  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  the  eastern  department, 
and  published,  Divine  Providence  Proved  and  Illustrated, 
in  the  National  Preacher  (1848).  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  3d  ed.  p.  260. 

Fisher,  James,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  se- 
cession from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
professor  of  divinity  to  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Svnod, 
was  bora  at  Bar,  Scotland,  Jan.  28, 1697.  He  commenced 
his  curriculum  in  Glasgow  in  1712,  and  closed  it  in  St 
Andrews  in  1716;  and  then  entered  the  Divinity  Hall 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
six  sessions.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1722,  and 
]  for  some  time  supplied  pulpits  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery.  His  first  parish  was  at  Glenisla,  Forfar- 
shire, and  in  1725  he  removed  to  Kinclaven.  In  1732 
he  took  an  active  part  in  denouncing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  legislature  on  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  of  Scotland,  before  the  General  Assembly,  which 
soon  resulted  in  his  being  suspended  from  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Fisher,  with  his  other  dissenting  brethren,  shortly 
afterwards  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery, 
and  with  their  respective  congregations  thus  formed 
The  Associate  Presbytery.  After  various  fruitless  en- 
deavors on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  to  induce 
Mr.  Fisher  to  return  to  the  Established  Chnrch,  he,  in 
1741,  was  ejected  from  the  church  and  manse  of  Kin- 
claven, whence  he  removed  to  Glasgow  in  response  to 
a  unanimous  call  from  a  newly  organized  Church  hold- 
ing his  views,  which  he  served  continuouslv  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  died  Sept  28, 1775.  Mr.  Fisher  was 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned,  had 
a  lively,  affectionate,  cheerful  countenance,  easy  and 
alert  in  all  his  movements,  was  neat  in  dress,  and  or- 
derly and  punctual  in  all  his  affairs,  an  habitual  early 
riser,  and  a  conscientious,  diligent  student  His  pub- 
lished works  arc,  The  Inestimable  Value  of  Divine  Truth, 
(Edinb.  1739)  -.—Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  Considered  as 
the  Inexhaustible  Matter  of  Gospel  Preaching  (ibid. 
1741):—  The  Character  of  a  Faithful  Minister  of 
Christ  (ibid.  1752)  -.—The  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism 
Explained  by  Way  of  Question  and  Answer  (Glasgow, 
1753,  pt.  i,  8vo;  pt  ii,  1760)  .-Christ  the  Sole  and  Won- 
derful  Doer  in  the  JjVork  of  Man's  Redemption  (ibid. 
1755),  aud  a  few  reviews.  See  Memorials  of  Alexan- 
der Moncrief  and  James  Fisher,  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Fathers,  1849,  p.  9 ;  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  802. 

Fisher,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
in  1748.    He  received  his  early  education  at  Peterbor- 
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ough  and  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London ;  in  1766  was  ad- 
mitted at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1770;  in  1773  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Su  X >liii's  College, and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  A.M., 
in  1780  B.D.,  and  iu  that  year  was  appoiiited  tutor  to 
his  royal  highness  prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of 
Kent.  In  1781  he  was  nominated  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  deputy  clerks  of  the  closet ; 
and  in  1783  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. In  1785,  his  attendance  upon  prince  Edward  ceas- 
ing upon  his  royal  highness  going  to  Germany  to  fin- 
ish his  education  there,  he  went  to  Italy  for  his  health ; 
but  was  recalled  from  Naples  in  1786,  and  appointed 
by  the  king  a  canon  of  Windsor;  he  resigned  his  can- 
oury  in  1803,  on  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter; 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales;  in  1807  translated  to 
the  sec  of  Salisbury,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  May  8, 1825.  Bishop  Fisher  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  sound  divine ;  but  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous duties  which  devolved  upon  him  he  had  but  little 
leisure  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  He  published  a 
number  of  sermons  delivered  by  him  on  special  occa- 
sions which  possess  superior  merit.  See  The  (Loud.) 
A  mm!  Register,  1825,  p.  247. 

Fisher,  Jonathan  Parker,  D.P.,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  born  about  1757.  He  was  matriculated  Mav 
7,  1774;  proceeded  A.M.  Oct.  10,  1780;  B.D.  May  22, 
1802;  and  grand  compounder  May  14,  1807.  He  died 
in  1838,  being  at  the  time  sub-dean  and  canon-residen- 
tiary of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  rector  of  Farringdon, 
Devonshire.  Sec  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer, 
September,  1838,  p.  508. 

Fisher,  Nathaniel,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  July  8, 1742.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  ami  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Granville,  Nova  Scotia. 
Having  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  ordination  in  1777,  he 
was  admitted  to  orders  by  the  bishop  of  London,  Sept. 
25;  not  long  after  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  churches  at  Annapolis  and  Granville,  and 
remained  there  till  1781.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem, 
Mass. ;  but  on  arriving  in  that  commonwealth  he  was 
arrested  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  imprisoned. 
On  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  government 
he  was  released.  His  ministry  in  Salem  covered  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  until  his  death,  Dec.  20, 1812.  Mr. 
Fisher  actively  promoted  the  organization  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  sec- 
retary of  the  first  convention  of  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  in  1784.  In  1790  he  was 
one  of  those  chosen  to  frame  the  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in 
Massachusetts;  elected  a  member  of  the  first  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese,  and  was  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  publish  the  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
A  volume  of  Mr.  Fisher's  Sermons,  edited  by  judge  Jo- 
seph Story,  was  published  after  his  death.  1 1  is  style  of 
preaching  was  compact,  dignified,  and  vigorous.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amtr.  Pulpit,  v,  828. 

Fisher,  Peter  S.,  a  pious  and  successful  German 
Reformed  minister,  was  born  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  OcL 
1 1,  1804  ;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dri  F.  L.  Her- 
man; was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1826,  and  placed 
over  some  congregations  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg. 
After  laboring  there  with  great  acceptance  for  seven 
years,  he  removed  to  Centre  County,  where  he  proved 
himself  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  enjoyed  the 
undiminished  confidence  of  the  people  up  to  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  Bucks  County  in  1857.  Here  he  la- 
bored with  his  usual  zeal,  prudence,  and  success.  Mr. 
Fisher  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  various 
benevolent  operations  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the 


cause  of  orphans.  He  died  very  suddenly,  May  22, 
1873,  universally  esteemed.  He  is  thought  to  have 
preached  about  ten  thousand  sermons,  added  to  the 
Church  some  fifteen  hundred  members,  and  solemnized 
t  wo  t  housand  marriages.  See  Ref.  Church  Men.,  J unc 
4,1873.  (D.Y.H.) 

Fisher,  Samuel  R-,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister 
of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Norria- 
town,  Pa.,  June  2, 1810.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
evinced  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  became  a  full  member  of  i  he 
Church  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  About  this 
I  ime  he  entered  the  family  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  George 
Wack,  in  jiart  as  servant-boy  and  partly  as  student. 
Here  he  remained  five  years.  In  1829  he  matriculated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg.  and  graduated  in 
1834.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  the  study  of  theology 
in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  then  located 
at  Carlisle.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Emmittsburg, 
Md.  He  remained  here  only  about  three  years,  when, 
in  1840,  he  became  identified  with  the  Publication  Soci- 
ety of  the  Reformed  Church,  located  at  Chambersborg, 
Pa.  In  1864  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  Dr.  Fisher  continued  his  labors,  with 
slight  changes,  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Reformed  Church 
Messenger  and  superintendent  of  the  publication  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  He  died  at  Tiffin,  O.,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  attend  the  General  Synod,  June  5,  1881. 
During  a  period  of  forty  years  or  more,  Dr.  Fisher  acted 
as  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  per- 
formed with  scrupulous  exactitude  and  fidelity.  In  the 
meantime,  also,  he  filled  other  stations  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility, serving  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  theological  seminary  and  as 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  education.  In  every 
which  he  occupied  he  reudered  full  and  complete  i 
faction.  He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  endowments 
fine  culture,  and  great  skill  in  the  practical  application 
and  use  of  his  acquirements.  He  was  also  noted  f 
extraordinary  energy  of  character,  peraeverauce, 
ling  integrity,  and  wouderful  endurance.  The  amount 
of  work  which  he  accomplished  was  euoraous.  Be- 
sides the  large  amount  of  writing  done  as  editor  of  the 
Messenger  and  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod,  he  published. 
Exercises  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  : — Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism Simplified: — Family  Assistant,  a  book  of  devo- 
tions:—jTae  Rum  Plague,  translated  from  the  German. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Guardian 
and  the  Mercersburg  Rrrietc.  See  Ref.  Church  J/f«n 
Juno  15, 1881.  (D.Y.H.) 

Fisher,  Samuel  Ware,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presby- 
tcrian  minister,  was  born  at  Morristown,  N.  J„  April 
5,  1814.  His  father  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  that  town,  his  church  being  one  of  the  largfst 
in  the  state.  Samuel  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835 ; 
studied  theology  two  years  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  one 
year  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  ordained  pastor  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Here 
he  remained  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and  then  was 
installed,  Oct.  13,  1843,  over  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  From  Albany  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  < »..  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  successor  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  April,  1847. 
Here  he  had  a  brilliant  and  eminently  successful  minis- 
try. A  series  of  sermons  preached  by  him  to  young 
men,  Three  Great  Temptations,  published  in  1852*,  went 
through  six  editions.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  inau- 
gurated president  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
mained in  office  eight  years.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Utiea,  Nor.  15, 1867,  and 
remained  four  years  in  that  position.  His  death  took 
place  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  18, 1874. 
See  Riog.  Kncvclop.  of  Ohio,  p.  55;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union 
TheoLSemASlG,  p.  13.  (J.C.S.) 
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Fisherman,  in  Chris- 
tiuu  Art.  By  this  emblem 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
are  frequently  depicted  on 
ancient  mouuments.  The 
net  is  more  rarely  represent- 
ed than  the  hook  and  line; 
but  the  net  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  Lord  fishing  with  the 
line,  is  a  device  of  the  papal 
signets.  At  San  Zenone,  in 
Verona,  the  patron  saint  is 
thus  represented,  and  this 
subject,  with  those  of  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,  Noah's  ark,  STroboUca, 
and  others,  on  the  bronze  'Divine  or  Apostolic  foh< 
doors  and  marble  front  of 
that  most  important  church, 
are  specially  valuable  as  connecting  the  earlier  Lombard 
carvings  with  the  most  ancient  and  scriptural  subjects 


er.  (Prom  au  early  rep- 
reseuuiiion.) 


Delineation  of  n  fisherman  drawing  forth  a  huire  fish  from 
the  waters  at  Horeb.   (From  the  Cnlllxtiue  Catacomb.) 

of  primitive  church- work.  This  symbol,  like  the  vine, 
is  adopted  from  pagan  decorations,  which,  of  course, 
proves  its  antiquity.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ .  Antiq.KW 

Fiske,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregationnl  minister,  was  born  at 
Weston,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1733.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1754;  became  pastor  May  28, 
175H,  iu  the  Third  Precinct,  Brook- 
field,  and  died  there,  Nov.  25, 1799. 

He  had  a  genius  for  progressive  *jf»>™  «f  the  Lort 
.     ii-  »•  holil  ng  in  hip  hand 

improvement.    His  preachmg  was    n  ,ar^  ^  M  jf 

practical,  and  yet  abounded  in  the     jnst  drawn  from 

beauties  of  literary  composition,     the  sea.  (From 

Besides  several  sermons,  two  vol-    *"  ai,li1ue  Kla88 

umcs  of  his  essays,  entitled  The 

Moral  Monitor,  are  among  his  published  works.    Sec  ; 

Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mtr.  Pulpit,  i.  571. 

Fitch,  Chauncey  W.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  for  a  number  of  years  rector  of  the 
church  in  Piqua,  O. ;  in  1861,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Tt-rre  Haute,  Ind. ;  in  1864,  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Jef- 
fersonville,  an<l  chaplain  of  the  military  hospital  at 
that  place;  in  1866  was  appointed  post  -  chaplain  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Ind.,  and  died  there,  July  13, 1878,  aged  Beven- 
ty-seven  years.    See  Prot.  Ppisc.  A  Imanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Fitch,  Elijah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  1716,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1765.  After  preaching  for  a  time  in  Frank- 1 
lin,  Mass.,  he  was  ordained,  Jan.  15,  1772,  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Samuel  Barrett,  who  died 
the  December  following,  when  Mr.  Fitch  became  sole  i 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  remained  in  office  until  his 
death,  Dec.  16,  1788.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  poet, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  minister.  See  Uist.  of  Mention 
Association,  p.  117.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Fitton,  Jamks,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  New  England,  was  born  in  Boston, 
M  in  1803,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  first  bishop  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Cheverus.    He  attended  the  first  Catholic ; 


school  in  New  England,  under  Rev.  Dr.  Matignon,  and 
was  for  a  while  teacher  iu  the  seminary  attached  to 
the  old  church  in  Franklin,  where  he  had  for  one  of 
his  pupils,  Dr.  Williams,  archbishop  of  Boston.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Fen  wick, 
Dec.  23, 1827.  In  1829  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  in  Maine,  the  same  year  to 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  soon  established  his 
headquarters  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  purchased 
the  first  Catholic  church,  established  the  Catholic  Press, 
aud  extended  his  labors  to  every  county  in  Connecticut. 
He  established  what  is  now  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  helped  build  the  Cath- 
olic cause  at  Northampton,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Newport, 
and  other  places  in  those  two  states.  In  August,  1855, 
he  was  transferred  to  East  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
founded  four  parishes.  He  also  established  several 
schools.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  15,  1881.  Mr. 
Fitton  compiled  The  Triumph  of  Religion,  edited  the 
Manual  of  St.  Joseph,  a  prayer-book,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Xetc  Eng- 
land (1872).  »  Hi's  work  is  seen  in  the  whole  history 
of  Catholicity  in  New  England.  No  page  can  be  writ- 
ten without  his  impress  upon  it.  Wisdom  filled  his 
works;  wisdom  completed  them.  In  life  he  seemed  to 
us  what  he  really  was,  a  model  priest"  (Bishop  Hcaly). 
See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Annual,  \Hi&,  p.  74. 

FitZ,  DaMSL,  D.D..  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1795;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  iu  181H,  and  from  Amlover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1825;  was  ordained  June  28,  1826,  pastor 
of  South  Church,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  died  there,  Sept. 
2,  1869.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  A  ndocer  Theol.  Hem.  18*0, 
p.  64. 

Fitz-Gel&ey  (or  Fitz-Geoffroi).  Charms,  an 
English  clergyman,  was  born  in  Cornwall  about  1575; 
educated  at  Broadgate-hall,  Oxford ;  became  rector  of 
St.  Dominic's,  in  his  own  county,  nud  diet!  in  1636.  He 
was  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  H is  publications  are,  Af- 
f unite  sice  t'.pigrummutu,  lib.  iii.  and  Cenotaph  it  i,  lib. 
i  (1601):— a  religious  poem  called  the  Messed  Birth- 
day (1634, 1636).  He  also  published  some  Sermons.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Fitzgerald,  Gkrald,  D.D.,  Hebrew  professor  in 
Dublin  University ;  published  Originality  and  Pemui- 
nence  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  (1796) : — A  Hebrew  Cram- 
mar,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  (1799).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Fitzherbert,  Thomas,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1552;  educated  at  Oxford; 
in  1614  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome,  and  was  rector  of  the 
English  college  in  that  city  for  twenty-three  years. 
He  died  in  1640,  leaving  a  treatise  concerning  Policy 
and  Religion  (1606-10),  aud  several  Tracts  in  Defence 
of  the  Church.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Fit  z  James.  Francois,  Due  de,  a  French  prelate 
and  theologian,  was  born  at  Saint-Gcrmaiu-en-Laye, 
June  9,  1709.  He  renounced  his  family  dignities  to 
enter  the  clerical  life  u  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
appointed  abbot  of  Saint  Victor  in  1727.  He  became 
bishop  of  Soissons  in  1739,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
cardinal  of  Auvergne,  as  first  almoner  of  Louis  XV. 
This  prelate  taught  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Jansenism. 
He  died  at  Soissons,  July  19,  1764,  and  after  his  death 
his  works  were  published  under  the  title,  (Euvres  Pos- 
thumes  (  1769-70,  3  vols.).  See  Hoefcr,  .Your.  Biog. 
Ciniralt,  s.  v. 

Fitz- James,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  and  a 
distinguished  benefactor  of  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  was 
a  native  of  Somersetshire.  He  went  to  Oxford  about 
1459,  and  in  1465  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Mcr- 
ton College;  in  1473  was  proctor;  in  March,  1484.  vic- 
ar of  Miuehcad,  and  about  the  same  time  rector  of  Alkr, 
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in  Somersetshire.  In  May,  1496,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester,  from  which,  January,  1608,  he  was 
translated  to  Chichester,  and  in  March,  1505.  to  the  see 
of  London.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1522.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Met.  a.  v. 

Fitz-JoceUn,  Reginald,  an  Engliah  prelate,  was 
the  son  of  Jocelin,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  born  in 
1141.  Early  in  life  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Salisbury ;  when  thirty-three  he  was  elected  to  the  im- 
portant see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1174.  He  accom- 
panied the  archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury  to  Rome  soon 
after,  and  was  consecrated  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  de 
Maurienne,  in  Savoy,  by  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  bis  return  to  England  he  was  enthroned  in 
great  state.  There  was  some  opposition  to  this  ap- 
pointment. Reginald  appears  to  have  been  a  weak, 
well-meaning  man,  probably  under  the  influence  of  his 
associates.  In  1191  he  was  very  unexpectedly  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Reginald  sent  to  Rome  for 
the  pallium,  and  would  have  gone  himself  had  he  not 
been  detained  by  illness.  Meantime  his  illness  in- 
creased, and  he  said  "  It  is  God's  will  that  I  should  not 
be  an  archbishop,  and  my  will  submits  to  his."  He 
died  Dec  26, 1191.  See  Hook,  Livtt  of  the  Abps.  of 
Canterbury,  ii,  574  sq. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  Bernard,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  was  bom  of  Irish  parents,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1812.  He  received  his  education  at  Boa- 
ton,  the  College  of  Montreal,  and  the  Sulpitian  Semina- 
ry, Paris.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1840,  in  1844  was 
consecrated  coadjutor-bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  1846  suc- 
ceeded bishop  Fenwick  in  the  episcopacy.  He  died 
Feb.  13,  1866. 

Fitz-Ralph,  Richard,  an  Irish  prelate,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  Devonshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1347  was  created  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  men- 
dicant orders;  and  being  in  London  at  a  time  when  a 
warm  coutest  was  carried  on  between  the  friars  and 
secular  clergy,  about  preaching,  hearing  confessions,  etc, 
he  delivered  several  sermons,  in  which  he  laid  down 
nine  conclusions  against  the  mendicants.  Upon  com- 
plaint made  by  the  latter  to  the  pope,  Richard  was  or- 
dered to  appear  at  Avignon,  which  he  did,  and  well 
defended  his  views.  Miracles  were  attributed  to  him 
after  his  decease,  in  1360,  and  a  fruitless  application  for 
his  canonization  was  made  to  Boniface  IX.  He  wrote, 
Sermones  ad  Crvcem  Londinenstm  (1356) :  —  Ail  re  runs 
Errorts  Armenorum  (Paris,  1612):— Defensio  Curato- 
rvm  A dctrtus  Fratrts  ifendicantes,  etc.  (Paris,  1496)  :— 
De  iMudibui  S.  Deipara.  Bayle  savs  that  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Test,  into  Irish.— Landon,  EccUs.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Armachanus. 

Fit zsimon,  Henry,  a  zealous  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1569,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1644. 
He  published  a  Justification  of  the  Man  (1611):— a 
Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Saints  (1621),  and  some  other '' 
theological  treatises  in  defence  of  his  faith.  See  Chal-  j 
mere,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Aliibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Fitzsimon,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
dean  of  Dublin,  and  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
in  176S,  having  previously  been  parish  priest  of  St.  | 
Audcon'a.  He  filled  this  see  six  years,  and  died  in 
Francis  Street,  Dublin,  in  1769.  His"  life  seems  to  have 
been  so  unobtrusive  and  purely  ecclesiastical  as  to  leave 
no  materials  of  interest  for  a  memoir.  See  D'Alton, ' 
Memoirs  of  the  A  bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  471. 

Fit  zsimon  .Walter,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a  bach- 
elor of  civil  and  canon  law.  a  learned  divine  and  phi- 
losopher, precentor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  whose  chap- 
ter he  represented  as  proxy  in  a  parliament  of  1478. 
On  June  14,  1484,  he  was  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Dub- 
lin, and  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Sept,  26 
following.  In  1487  this  prelate  was  one  of  those  who  j 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lambert  Simnel,  and  were  ac- 


cessory to  his  coronation  in  Christ  Church.  In  1488 
Fitzsimon  was  permitted  to  renew  his  allegiance,  and 
receive  pardon  through  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe.  In 
1492  this  prelate  was  made  deputy  to  Jasper,  duke  of 
Bedford.  While  in  this  situation  he  endeavored  to 
promote  industrious  habits  among  the  more  indolent 
of  the  people  In  1496  be  held  a  provincial  synod  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  which  occasion  an 
annual  contribution  for  seven  years  was  settled  by  the 
clergy  of  the  province,  to  provide  salaries  for  the  lec- 
turers of  the  university  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  he  granted  to  John  Alleyne, 
dean  of  Su  Patrick's,  license  to  build  a  hospital  for*  the 
relief  of  poor  Catholics.  In  1508  he  was  deputy  to 
Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1509  lord  -  chancellor. 
He  died  May  14,  1511,  at  Finglasa.  See  D'Alton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  A  bps.  of  Dublin,  p.  171. 

Fix,  Christian  Gotthelf,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  at  Chemnitz,  June  5,  1761,  and  died  there, 
Jan.  6, 1809.  He  published,  Der  Kursdchsische  Kirchen- 
staal  tor  der  Reformation  (Freiburg,  1806, 1807, 3  vols.) : 
— A  briss  der  Kursdchsischen  Kirchen-  und  ConsistoriaU 
verfassung  (Leipsic,  1795, 2  vols.)  :—Gtistliche  Statistii 
vom  Komgrekh  Sachsen  (Giesscn,  1800).  See  Winer, 
JIandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  800.    (B.  P.) 

FlabeUum  (fan ;  Gr.  piiricW).  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  use  of  this  implement  during  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  Having  its  birthplace  and  earliest  home  in 
a  climate  teeming  with  insect  life,  where  food  exposed 
uncovered  is  instantly  blackened  and  polluted  by  swarms 
of  flies,  it  was  natural  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  its 
sacramental  feast  should  be  guarded  from  defilement  by 
the  customary  precautions.    The  flubtUum  having  been 


Greek  Flabellnm.  Armenian  Flabellam. 


once  introduced  among  the  furniture  of  the  altar  for 
necessary  uses,  in  process  of  time  became  one  of  its  reg- 
ular ornaments,  and  was  thus  transferred  to  the  more 
temperate  climates  of  the  West,  where  its  original  pur- 
pose was  almost  forgotten. 

The  earliest  notice  of  it  as  a  liturgical  ornament  is 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  direct  that  after 
the  oblation,  before  and  during  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion, two  deacons  are  to  stand,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  holding  a  flabtllum  made  of  thin  membrane 
(parchment),  or  of  peacock  feathers,  or  of  fine  linen, 
and  quietly  drive  away  the  flies  and  other  small  in- 
sects, that  they  strike  not  against  the  vessels.  In  the 
liturgies  also  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  the  deacons  are 
directed  to  fan  the  holy  oblations  during  the  prayer  of 
consecration.  This  fanning  ceased  with  the  Lords 
Prayer,  and  was  not  resumed.  Early  writers  furnish 
many  notices  of  the  use  of  the  jiabtllum  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  liturgical  ceremonial.  Moschus  (Prat. Spirit. 
196),  when  narrating  how  some  shepherd  boys  near 
Apamca  were  imitating  the  celebration  of  the  eucharUt 
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in  childish  sport,  is  careful  to  mention  that  two  of  the 
children  stood  on  either  side  of  the  celebrant,  vibrating 
their  handkerchiefs  like  fans. 

As  the  deacons  were  the  officers  appointed  to  ware 
the  fan  over  the  sacred  oblations,  its  deliver}'  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  for  the  ordi- 
nation to  the  diaconate.  After  the  stole  has  been  given 


Deacon  Tannin?  the  Infant  Sorionr  Seated  on  the  Knees 
of  his  Mother.  (Prom  a  gilded  glass  found  In  the  Cat- 
acombs.) 

and  placed  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  holy  fan  is  put  into 
the  deacon's  hands,  and  he  is  placed  "  at  the  side  of  the 
holy  table  to  fan ;"  and  again,  the  deacon  is  directed  to 
take  the  fan  and  stand  at  the  right  side  of  the  table, 
and  wave  it  over  the  holy  things.  See  cut  under  ELE- 
VATION OF  THE  HOST. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Jiabellum  in  the 


L-»': 


Liturgical  Flabellnm  of  the  Abbey  of  Tonrnua 


Latin  ritual  books,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  used 

by  the  Western  Church  at  an  early  time.  The  fan  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  there,  and  to 
have  almost  eutirely  ceased  by  the  14th  century.  At 
the  present  day,  the  only  relic  of  the  usage  is  in  the 
magnificent  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers  carried  by  the 
attendants  of  the  pope  in  solemn  processions  on  certain 
great  festivals. 

Though  the  original  intention  of  the  fan  was  one  of 
simple  utility,  various  mystical  meanings  collected  round 
it.  Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  idea  that 
these  feather  fans  typified  the  cherubim  and  seraphim 
surrounding  the  holy  throne.  Germanus  also  holds 
(Contemp.  Rev.  Eccles.  p.  157)  that  the  vibration  of  the 
fans  typifies  the  tremor  and  astonishment  of  the  angels 
at  our  Lord's  Passion.  We  find  the  same  idea  in  a 
passage  from  the  monk  Job,  given  by  Fhotius,  who  also 
states  (Cod.  v,  25)  that  another  purpose  of  the  vibration 
of  the  fans  was  the  raising  of  the  mind  from  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  the  eucbarist,  aud  fixing  them  on  the 
spiritual  realities. 

See  Martigny,  De  f  Usage  du  Fhibellum;  Bingham, 
Christ.  A  ntitj.  viii,  6,  §  21 ;  xv,  3,  §  6 ;  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  i, 
25,  §  6 ;  Augusti,  Christl.  A  rchiioL  iii,  536  sq. ;  A  rchaol. 
Jour,  v,  200 ;  xiv,  17 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Flaccilla  (sometimes  written  PlaciUa  or  riacidia), 
an  early  Christian  empress,  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  daughter  of  Antonius  (prefect  of 
Gaul) ;  was  married  to  Theodosiua  I,  in  376,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
virtue  and  charity;  died  apparently  in  886, and  is  com- 
memorated as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  Church  on  Sept.  14. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Flaccillua  (written  also  Flacillus,  PlacUlus,  Fla- 
citus,  Plaeetus,  and  Placentius),  Arian  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  A.D.  333-342. 

Flachs,  Sigismcnd  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  21, 1692,  studied  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  also  adjunctus  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  and  died  at  Leisuig,  in  Saxony,  in  1745, 
leaving,  De  Reslitutendis  Duobus  Ytrsibus  Jos.  21  (Leip- 
sic, 1714):—/*  Cam  SteUarum  in  Fine  Mundi  (ibid. 
1718) :— De  Vocibus  «xa{  \  tyo  fit  vote  in  Fpistola 
Jacobi  (ibid.  1727) : — Einleitung  zur  Augtburgischen  Con- 
frssion  (ibid.  1730).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  272 ;  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud  i,  282 ;  Jbcher.  A  Ugemeints 
Gelehrten-Uxilcon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Flackaenius,  Jacobus,  a  Finnish  theologian  and 
physician,  a  native  of  Mackyla,  was  provost  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Abo.  In  1665  he  taught  logic  and  meta- 
physics in  that  same  city;  in  1679  he  lectured  on  the- 
ologv,  and  died  in  1696,  leaving,  Institutiones  Pneumati- 
ca  (Abo,  1664)  -.-Collegium  Logicum  (ibid.  1678).  See 
Hoefer,  Sour,  Biog.  Ghiirale,  s.  v. 

Flackaenius,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologiau 
and  prelate  of  Finland,  was  bom  at  Mackyla  in  1636. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Abo,  of  which  he  be- 
came secretary  in  1665.  Still  later  he  was  successively 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1669,  and  pastor  in  1682.  Finally  he 
became  bishop  of  Wiborg,  and  died  July  11, 1708,  leav- 
ing, among  other  works,  Oratio  Funebris  in  Abitum  M. 
A  tulrea  Thurottis,  etc.  (At>o,  1665) :— De  Eccltsia  Ejusque 
Subjecto,  etc  (1689):  —  Sylloge  Systemutum  Theologia, 
etc.  (ibid.  1690) :  —  Chronologia  Sacra  (ibid.  1692): — 
f/urmonia,  Evangelic*  (ibid.  1701).  See  Hoefer,  A  oar. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Flaget,  Benedict  JosEPn,a  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Courtenay,  Auvergne,  Nov.  7, 1763.  He 
entered  the  Sulpitian  seminary  at  Clermont,  and  after 
his  ordination  was  received  into  the  society  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  As  the  troubles  of  the  French  revolution  came 
on  he  offered  himself  to  bishop  Carroll  for  service  in 
America,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  7, 1793.  His 
llrst  mission  was  at  Yinccnnes,  Ind.,  one  of  the  oldest 
French  settlements  in  the  West,  whence  he  was  recalled 
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in  1795  to  assume  a  professorship  in  Georgetown  Col- 
lege. On  Nov.  4,  1810,  he  wm  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  new  diocese  of  RanUtown.  His  zealous  labors  ex- 
tended to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  He  established 
a  seminary  in  his  new  diocese,  and  by  the  aid  of  priests 
like  David,  Elder,  Byrne,  and  the  Dominican  ami  Jes- 
uit fathers,  institutions  arose  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
flock.  In  183*2  his  resignation  of  his  sec  was  accepted, 
but,  with  Dr.  Chalrat  as  coadjutor,  he  was  reinstated. 
Bishop  Flaget  then  visited  Home,  when  the  pope  urged 
him  to  travel  through  France  and  Northern  Italy,  to 
commend  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  Cures  said  to  have  been  effected  by  his  prayers 
added  to  the  force  of  his  rrputation.  Returning  to 
Kentucky,  he  resumed  his  toilsome  labors.  After  his 
see  was  removed  to  Louisville,  Dr.  Chalrat  resigned,  and 
M.  J.  Spalding,  afterwards  the  learned  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  succeeded  him.  Bishop  Flaget  closed  bis 
long  and  laborious  life,  Feb.  11, 1850.  Sec  Cath.  Alma- 
nac, 1872,  p.  57 ;  De  Cotircy  and  Shea,  Hut.  of  the  Cath. 
Church  in  (he  United  States,  p.  70, 538. 

Flambard  (or  Passeflabere ),  Ranclph  (or 
Ralph),  an  English  prelate,  and  justiciar  under  William 
Rufus,  was  a  Norman  of  low  birth,  who  came  to  England 
in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066.  He  took 
holy  orders,  obtained  several  Church  preferments,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  made 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  afterwards  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  William  II,who  made  him  bis  chaplain.  By  his 
unscrupulous  artifices  with  the  king  be  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  places  in  Church  and  State.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  man  to  apply  feudalism  to  the  estates 
of  the  Church.  He  suggested  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  fiefs  or  benefices  held  of  the  king,  which  at 
every  vacancy  should  devolve  to  the  crown  till  the  va- 
caucy  was  supplied.  After  the  death  of  Laufranc  the 
king  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to  Flambard.  The 
justiciar  obtained  for  himself  the  custody  of  the  vacant 
abbeys  of  Winchester  and  Chertsey,  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  His  op- 
pressive measures  brought  him  into  such  odium  that 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1099  to  murder  him  at  sea, 
which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  He  was  then 
rewarded  with  the  see  of  Durham,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  king  £1000.  On  the  death  of  Will- 
iam H,  in  1100,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  "the 
first  man,"  says  Freeman,  "  recorded  to  have  dwelled  as 
a  prisoner  in  the  Conqueror's  fortress."  In  February 
of  the  following  year  ho  managed  to  escape  from  his 
prison,  and  fled  to  Normandy.  There  he  joined  duke 
Robert,  instigated  him  to  invade  England,  whither  he 
returned  with  him.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  his 
see,  and  appears  to  have  attended  to  his  duties  faith- 
fully the  rest  of  his  life.  He  completed  his  cathedral, 
buiit  Norham  castle,  and  fortified  Durham.  He  en- 
dowed the  college  of  Christchurch,  and  founded  the 
priory  of  Motitsford.  He  died  Sept,  6, 1128.  Sec  En- 
cyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Flamiuia,  the  name  of  a  young  priestess,  who  as- 
sisted the  Flaminica  in  her  sacred  duties.  This  was 
also  the  name  given  to  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
from  which  no  one  could  carry  out  fire  except  for  sacred 
purposes. 

Flaminica,  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  (sec  Fla- 
men), or  priest  of  Jupiter,  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
She  was  put  under  the  same  restrictions  as  her  husband, 
and  if  she  died  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 
She  sacrificed  a  ram  to  Jupiter  on  each  of  the  Xundina- 
(q.  v.). 

Flaminio  (originally  Tarrabini),  Marco  Ajtto- 
kio,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  waa  born  at  Seravalle,  in 
1498,  studied  philosophy  at  Bologna,  attached  himself 
to  various  ecclesiastics,  and  died  at  Borne,  Feb.  18,  1550, 
judge  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  appointed  secretary  for  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but,  being  of  a  friendly  disposition 
towards  Luther  and  his  work,  be  refused  to 


appointment.  He  wrote  several  poetical 
cially,  In  Librttm  Psalmorum  Uteris  Krplanatio  (Ve 
ice,  1545).  See  Winer,  /landbueh  der  Theol.  Lit.  i,  207 ; 
Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  282;  Ji»cher,  Allyemeines  (,'tUArten- 
lArxiktm,  a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Did.  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Cine  rale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Flanders,  Charles  Worthex,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  February, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1839;  par- 
sued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  John  Wavland, 
D.D.  (a  brother  of  Dr.  F.  Way  hind),  then  pastor  "of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Salem;  was  ordained  over  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Danvers,  Nov.  11, 1840,  remain- 
ing there  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Concord,  N.  II. ;  and  sub- 
sequently was  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.,  and  Weslboro  and  Beverly  Farm?,  Mass.  He 
died  at  Beverly,  Aug.  2, 1875.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Flavianus,  the  second  of  that  name,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  A.D.  498-512,  waa  weak  and  vacillating  in  moral 
character,  originally  a  monk  at  Tilmognon,  in  Coele- 
Syria,  later  nuncio  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  at  the  im- 
perial court  in  Constantinople,  and  was  deposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Monophvsite  troubles  at  Alexandria, 
ending  his  life  in  banishment,  A.D.  518.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Flecks  FKitmxAxn  Florkns,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  April  5,  1800,  and 
died,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  at  Leipsic,  in 
1849,  leaving,  De  Regno  Chiisti  (Leipsic,  1826) :  —  De 
Regno  Divim  (ibid.  1829):— Otium  Theologiatm  (ibid. 
1831):—  Wissenschaflliche  Reise,  etc  (ibid.  1835-88,  2 
vols.) : — Die  Vertheidigungdes  Christenthums  (ibid.  1842) : 
—System  der  christlichen  Dogmatik  (ibid.  1847): — Der 
Fortschritt  des  Menschengeschlechts  ((iiessen,  1848).  He 
also  edited  Testamentum  Aomin,  Yulgata  Editionis, 
etc.  (Leipsic,  18-10).  See  Winer,  Ilandbvch  der  ThaA. 
Lit.  i,  440 ;  Zuchold,  BUd.  Theol.  i,  863.    (B.  P.) 

Fleetwood,  John,  D.D.,  probably  an  assumed 
name  for  the  author  of  the  Christian  Prayer  -  boot 
(Lond.  1772):—  Christian  Dictionary  (1773):— Life  if 
Christ  (often  printed,  and  formerly  very  popular) :— and 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  (Glasgow,  1813).  See  AHibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Flekelea,  Eleazar  ben- David,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
was  born  at  Prague  in  1754,  and  died  there  in  1826, 
leaving  Tfl  r^PIX,  a  disquisition  and  criticism  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sabbatbaeans  in  Prague,  (1800): -1^7 
a  collection  of  dcrashas,  in  which  he  vents  his 
ire  against  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  especially  against 
the  school  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (  1787  ):— re*)* 
on  the  holy  names  of  God  in  the  Scripture 
(1812).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  283  sq. ;  Spitz,  inSI 
Itrbx,  or  Biography  ofFlekeles  (Prague,  1827).  (B.  P.) 

Flemael  (Fr.  FttmaUe),  Bf.rtiiolet,  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Liege  in  1614,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Gerard  Doufflest,  at  Liege,  whence  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He 
soon  gained  distinction,  and  was  invited  to  Florence  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  do  some  work.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  painted  for  the  cupola  of  the  Carmelites, 
Elijah  taken  vp  into  l/earen,  and  Elisha  Receiving  the 
Mantle  of  the  Prophet.  He  also  painted  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  for  the  sacristy  of  the  Augustine*.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  in  1647,  and  was  employed  in 
many  important  works  for  the  churches,  the  first  of 
which  was  The  Crucifixion,  for  one  of  the  collegiate 
chapels,  which  gamed  him  great  reputation.  Some  of 
his  other  principal  works  are,  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross; 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  The  Raising  of  iMzarus,  and  The  Crucifixion. 
He  was  elected  a  member,  and  subsequently  a  professor, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.    He  died  at  Liege  in 
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1675.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  r. ; 
Hocfer,  Sow.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Fleming,  Alexander  (1),  I>.D.,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
mtn.  son  of  a  farmer  in  Hawk  wood,  was  born  July  30, 
1747;  licensed  to  preach  March  28, 1780;  presented  by 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  living  at  Hamilton,  second 
charge,  and  ordained  Nov.  17,  1785;  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary  in  Scotland,  Sept.  7, 
1799,  arid  died  Mav  28,  1830.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
cxma>,  ii,  261. 

Fleming,  Alexander  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, graduated  at  Glasgow  University;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Jan.  20,  1801 ;  elected  by  the  parishioners  to 
the  living  at  Neilston,  Paisley,  in  June,  and  ordained 
Sept.  27,  1804.  The  parishioners,  in  1826,  refused  to 
take  the  sittings  by  auction,  which  led  to  protracted 
litigation,  ending  in  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
April,  1834.  The  assembly  publicly  thanked  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, in  1833,  for  his  zeal,  iabors,  and  great  exertions  in 
the  cause.  The  want  of  increased  accommodation  be- 
ing felt  in  many  other  places  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the  assembly  in  May,  1828,  for 
Church  accommodation,  which  merged  in  May,  1835, 
into  that  of  the  committee  for  Church  extension,  and 
has  led  to  the  erection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  churches  and  parishes.  Dr.  Fleming 
died  June  10, 1845,  aged  seventy-four  years.  His  pub- 
lications were  numerous,  and  treated  chiefly  of  Church 
matters  in  controversy  at  the  time,  one  of  which  re- 
lated to  the  building  "ami  endowing  of  churches.  He 
printed  An  Historical  Lecture  on  Teuuls  (1835):— a 
Sermon  preached  at  the  admission  of  Rev.  R.  Steven- 
(1836) :— A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1842):— A  n 
of  the  Parish  of  Seilston.  See  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,u,m,?3Z. 

Fleming,  Caleb,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
Independent  minister,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1698, 
and  studied  classical  and  scientific  subjects  and  mathe- 
matics under  able  teachers  in  Nottingham  and  London. 
The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Carlisle  made  him  hand- 
some  and  liberal  offers  to  enter  the  Church,  but  his 
preference  was  for  nonconformity,  and  he  accepted  a 
pastorate  in  Bartholomew  Close  in  1738,  with  a  small 
salary.  He  objected  to  a  confession  of  faith  and  to  the 
imposition  of  hands.  In  1753  he  was  ap|>ointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Foster  as  minister  at  Tinner's  HalL  Here  he 
labored  till  his  death,  July  21,  1779.  His  published 
works  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character,  the  first 
issued  in  1729,  the  last  in  1775,  and  they  are  fifty  in 
number.  They  show  much  learning  and  research,  but 
his  doctrines  were  Sociuian  in  character,  and  they  im- 
bittered  his  temper  and  kept  him  in  a  continual  atmos- 
phere of  contention  and  disputation.    See  Wilson,  Dis- 


Fleming,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  William  F..  minister  of  Houston,  was  licensed  to 
preach  April  24,  1734;  called  in  January  to  the  living 
at  Kilmalcolm,  ordained  June  23,  1737,  and  died  June 
80, 1787,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  talents,  knowledge,  conduct,  and  piety,  which 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect.  See  Fasti 
r,  ii,  251. 

Fleming,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son 
of  Alexander,  of  Bathgate,  was  born  Jan.  10,  178ft ;  li- 
to  preach  April  22,  1806;  called  to  the  living  at 
iv  in  Angust, and  ordained  Sept.  22, 1808;  trans- 
to  Flisk,  Cupar,  in  1810,  and  admitted  April  18, 
1811;  promoted  to  Clackmannan,  Sept.  4,  1832  ;  admit- 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
King's  College,  Abenleen ;  but  in  1843,  having  be- 
with  the  Free  Church,  he  resigned  his 
position,  and  two  years  later  became  professor  of  natu- 
ral science  in  the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh. 
He  diet!  Nov.  18, 1857.  His  writings  were  chief!  v  sci- 
entific See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  ii,  251,  494,"  697 ; 
iiL424,697. 


Fleming,  Patrick,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic and  writer,  was  born  at  Louth,  April  17,  1599. 
He  was  appointed  lecturer  of  divinity  at  l'rague,  where 
he  remained  until  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony  in  1631,  when  he  was  murdered.  He  pub- 
lished Collectanea  Sacra,  or  Lives  of  Irish  awl  Scotch 
Saints  (1667).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  AlK- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Fleming  (or  Flemmynge),  Richard,  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  and  the  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  born  at  Crofton,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1300,  and 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  In  1406  he 
was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  South  New  bold,  in  the 
Church  of  York,  and  in  1407  w  as  proctor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1415,  being  rector  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
he  exchanged  his  prebend  of  South  Newbold  for  that 
of  Langford,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York,  and  in 
April,  1420,  was  promoted  to  the  sec  of  Lincoln.  Iu 
1428  he  executed  that  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance which  ordered  that  the  bones  of  Wycklif  should 
be  taken  up  and  burned.  He  died  at  Slcford,  Jan.  25, 
1431.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Fleming,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  of 
the  family  of  the  barons  of  Slane,  was  a  Franciscan  friar, 
and  for  some  time  a  professor  of  theology  in  Ixtuvain. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Oct.  23, 1623.  In 
conformity  with  a  proclamation  issued  by  lord  Falk- 
land, in  April,  1629,  tho  archbishop  and  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin seized  upon  several  priests  in  that  city  iii  the  act  of 
saying  mass,  their  ornaments  were  taken  from  them,  the 
images  battered  and  destroyed,  and  the  priests  and  friars 
were  delivered  up  to  the  soldiers.  Between  the  years 
1633  and  1640,  Dr.  Fleming's  life  appears  to  have  been 
passed  iu  the  unobtrusive  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
duties.  In  1640  he  presided  at  a  provincial  council 
which  was  held  at  Tycroghcr,  in  the  comity  of  Kildare. 
In  1642  archbishop  Fleming,  being  much  annoyed  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  sent  the  tiev.  Joseph  Everard 
to  appear  as  his  proxy  at  the  synod  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy,  which  met  at  Kilkenny  in  May  of  that  year. 
On  June  20,  1643,  archbishop  Fleming  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  were  the  only  prelates  who  signed  the 
commission  authorizing  Nicholas, viscount  Oormanston, 
Lucas  Dillon,  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  and  others,  to  treat 
with  the  marquis  of  Ormond  for  the  cessation  of  arms. 
In  July,  1644,  he  was  present  at  the  general  assembly, 
when  the  oath  of  association  was  agreed  upon,  whereby 
every  confederate  swore  to  bear  true  faiih  and  allegi- 
giance  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  to  maintain  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  Ireland,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  obey  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
supreme  council.  In  1649  he  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration,  at  Clonmacnoi*e,  reconciling  all 
former  differences.  In  October,  1630,  this  prelate,  in 
person,  at  Oalway,  signed  the  document  authorizing 
Dr.  Nicholas  French,  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Hugh  Roch- 
fort,  to  treat  and  agree  with  any  Catholic  prince,  state, 
republic,  or  person  as  they  might  deem  expedieut  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  died 
about  1666.  See  D'Allon,  Memoirs  of  the  A  bps.  of 
Dublin,  p.  390. 

Fleming,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
a  native  of  Kirkmichael,  was  educated  at  the  parish- 
school  of  Blairgowrie,  at  the  grammar-school,  Berth, 
and  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 
He  became  tutor  to  Robert  Haldanc,  of  Airthrey,  and 
his  brother,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church;  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  5,  1777;  called 
March  4  to  the  living  at  Kirkmichael,  and  ordained 
April  29,  1779;  transferred  to  Kenmore  July  4,  1780f 
and  presented  to  the  living  by  the  earl  of  Breadal- 
bane;  promoted  to  Kirkcaldy  by  George  HI,  in  July, 
1788;  transferred  to  Lady  Yester's  Chapel  of  Ease 
iu  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1806,  and  died  July  19, 1824, 
aged  seventy  years.  He  was  characterized  by  enlight- 
ened piety,  ho'ly  deportment,  the  ddigent  discharge  of 
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and  private  duty,  and  the  strenuous  opposition 
he  gave  to  infidelity  and  vice.  The  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  Edinburgh  reaped  much  advantage  from  his 
friendly  counsel*  and  aid ;  he  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital,  the  Orphan 
Hospital,  the  Edinburgh  Education  Society,  and  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  He  published  three  sin- 
gle Sermon*  (1790-1809) :— Sermons  (Edinburgh,  1826) : 
— A  Remarkable  Agitation  of  the  Waters  of  Loch  Toy 
(Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edinb.):— An  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Kirkcaldy :  —  Memoir  of  Robert  Cathcart,  Esq.,  of 
Drum.  He  translated  the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Gae- 
lic, and  assisted  in  revising  the  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures into  Gaelic.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  ScoHcana,  i,  64 ;  ii, 
516,804,824. 

Fleming,  William,  I  >.!>..  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a 
native  of  Stratbavcn,  studied  at  Glasgow  University ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  28, 1818;  became  assistant 
in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pollock,  of  Govan,  and  Dr. 
Taylor.of  St.  Enoch's, (ilasgow ;  was  presented  by  George 
IV,  in  February,  1826,  to  the  living  at  Westruther,  and 
ordained  May*  11;  transferred  to  Old  Kilpatrick  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  Having  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  Glasgow  University,  he 
resigned  his  benefice  Oct.  23, 1832,  and  died  March  3, 
1866,  aged  seventy-four  years.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Sco- 
ftcaiKF,  i,537;  ii,  362. 

Flemish  Version  op  the  Scriptures.  This  is 
merely  a  dialectic  variety  of  the  Dutch.  It  U  spoken 
in  East  and  West  Flanders,  in  Antwerp,  and  in  part  of 
Limburg.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  arrond'issementa  of 
Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Brabant,  and  even  in  parts 
of  the  neighboring  departments  of  France.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  the  Belgic  or  Flemish  Bible  appears 
to  have  been  that  published  at  Delft  in  1477,  and  again 
at  Gouda  in  1479.  Other  editions  were  printed  at  Ant- 
werp in  1518  and  1525.  In  1526  another  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Belgic  was  made  by  several  learned 
men,  and  published  at  Antwerp.  The  next  edition  was 
that  of  the  Old  Test,  by  William  Vosterman,  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1528;  the  New  Test.  «a«  published 
in  1531,  and  again  in  1533.  This  edition  was  followed 
oy  ocners,  almost,  too  numerous  10  oo  ncre  spccincn. 
Many  of  these  editions  were  afterwards  prohibited  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  their  continued  publication  was 
suspended  by  the  edict  of  Charles  V,  in  1546.  In  spite 
of  this  edict,  certain  divines  of  the  University  of  Ixm- 
vain,  among  others  Nicholas  von  Wingh,  a  regular  canon 
of  Louvain,  undertook  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
Belgic  version  according  to  the  last  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  this  revised  edition  was  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  at  Louvain  and  Cologne,  in 
1548.  Alter  numerous  editions  of  this  version  had  been 
issued  at  Antwerp,  it  was  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
doctors  of  Louvain,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
as  revised  by  order  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  This  revised 
translation  was  printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1599; 
again  at  Cologne  in  1604,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1626 ;  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  standard  Flemish 
version.  Several  other  revised  editions  of  this  version 
followed.  In  1717,  Algidius  Wit,  a  Ghent  divine,  pub- 
lished another  version  of  the  Belgic  Scriptures,  and 
about  the  same  time  another  translation  was  commenced 
by  Andrew  Scurrius,  at  Gorcum.  Two  volumes  were 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  1715-17,  bat  the  death  of  the 
translator,  in  1719,  put  an  end  to  the  work,  when  he 
had  carried  it  only  as  far  as  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Flemish. 
Another  Flemish  translation,  according  to  the  Vulgate, 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1717,  and  again  at  Utrecht 
in  1718.  In  1820,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  permission  was  given  by  the  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Flemish  New  Test., 
translated  by  Maurenbof.  This  appeared  at  Brussels 
about  1821 ;  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
:  time  from  the  Louvain  edition  of  1599.  In 


1837  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  the  Flemish  Testament  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  her  agent,  Mr.  W.  P.  Tiddy,  then  residing  at 
Brussels.  Soon  other  editions  of  the  Test.,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  followed.  Of  late  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  undertaken  a  revision 
of  the  Flemish  New  TesU,  and  in  the  report  for  1877 
we  read  that  pastor  De  Jonghe  has,  "at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  St. 
Matthew's  gospel  from  the  Greek  into  Flemish,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  Matthyssen,  of  Antwerp.  This 
new  version  has  been  ordered,  not  so  much  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Belgian  Protestant  clergy,  who 
make  use  of  the  Dutch  states-general  version,  but  from 
a  desire  not  to  be  restricted  in  the  Flemish  to  the  Loo- 
vain  translation,  which  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  at 
the  end  of  the  16lh  century,  but  to  have  a  version  made 
directly  from  the  original  M.  Matthyssen  is  also  su- 
perintending a  new  edition  of  the  Louvain  Test.,  in 
which  the  orthography  will  be  conformed  to  that  now 
in  general  use,  and  adopted  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment." Of  the  revised  edition  the  four  gospels  and 
Acts  are  now  circulated.  Up  to  March  31, 1884,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  disposed  of 
248,075  parts  of  the  Flemish  Bible  version.    (B.  P.) 

Flessa,  Johaxk  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Dec  24,  1694.  He  studied  at  Alt- 
dorf,  was  in  1723  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Bay- 
reuth,  and  in  1727  court-deacon  to  the  margrave  George 
Fried  rich  Carl.  In  1741  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  and  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Alt ■  ma.  and 
died  at  Oldenburg,  Oct.  11,  1775.  He  wrote,  De  hew- 
fciorum  Fundamento  in  Futurum,  ex  1  Tim.  6,  19  ( Alt- 
do  rf,  1716) : — Diss.  Theses  Thtologko-Kccksiasiica  (Bav- 
reuth,  1781) :— De  Mo  Paulino  dpSoroptiv  ad  2  Tim. 
2,  15  (ibid.  1733):  Ik  Fatis  Babylonis  Stowvtvoriac. 
Prophetarum  Testibus  (Altona,  1748).  See  During,  Die 
gekhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  1, 412  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fletcher,  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  Jan.  10, 
1811.  He  was  converted  in  1827,  licensed  in  1829,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  local  preacher  in  England  and 
America.  He  joined  the  New  York  East  Conference 
in  1852,  filling  the  stations  of  Summerfield  Church, 
Brooklyn ;  Birmingham  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Sev- 
enth Street  and  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  city; 
Mamaroncck,  New  York ;  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Sands  Street, 
Brooklyn ;  First  Church,  New  Haven ;  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn.  He  served  full  terms  as  presiding  elder  of 
Long  Island  South  and  New  York  East  Districts.  Death 
closed  his  successful  ministry,  April  20,  1880.  He  was 
t  preacher,  and  people  of  mature  judgment 
ship  and  of  cultivated  taste,  sat  under  his 
ministry  with  delight.  See  Minutes  of  At 
ferences,  1881,  p.  79. 

Fletcher,  David,  A.M.,  a  Scotch  prelate, 
son  of  Andrew,  of  Dundee,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1625;  was  elected  by  the  town 
council  to  the  second  charge,  or  collegiate  church,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  admitted  May  22,  1635;  in  1688  was 
assaulted  and  maltreated  by  several  women  for  refusing 
to  obey  some  unruly  people  in  the  city;  was  deposed 
by  the  commission  of  assembly,  Jan.  1, 1639,  for  disobey- 
ing the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  and  reading  and 
defending  the  service-book ;  but  restored  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  August  following;  was  admitted  to 
the  living  at  Melrose,  Feb.  4, 1641 ;  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  of  assembly  in  1645  and  1647 ;  and  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Argyll  in  1662,  yet  retaining 
bis  benefice  in  conjunction  till  his  death  in  March, 
1665,  aged  about  sixty  years.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Sco- 
ticame,  i,  14,  560. 

Fletcher,  Giles,  an  English  theologian  and  poet, 
nephew  of  bishop  Richard  Fletcher,  was  born  about  1 588 ; 
educated  at  Cambridge;  entered  into  orders,  and  be- 
came in  1617  i 
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be  retained  till  bis  death  in  1623.  Besides  some  minor 
effusions,  be  is  thought  to  hare  been  the  author  of 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  over  Death,  a  poem  of 
considerable  celebrity  (Cambridge,  1610, 4to ;  1632, 1640, 
1783 ;  improved  ed.  by  Grosart,  Loud.  1869).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Fletcher,  Horace,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Cavendish,  Vu,  in  1796;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College ;  studied  law,  and  practiced  it  in  his  na- 
tive village;  became  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  North 
Bennington ;  was  licensed,  and  in  1843  called  to  a  pas- 
toral charge  in  the  Utter  place,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death  at  Townshend,  Nov.  27, 1871.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Fletcher,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Kingsbury,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 
1804;  graduated  from  what  is  now  Madison  University 
in  1829 ;  shortly  after  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Church 
in  Saratoga,  where  he  remained  until  1848.  His  other 
pastorates  were  in  Amenta  and  Cambridge,  in  South- 
ington,  Conn.,  and  Wallingford,  Vu  He  died  at  Wal- 
lingford,  May  8, 1882.  Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  400.    (J.  C.S.) 

Fletcher,  Richard,  I  >. P.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Kent;  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  in  1663;  in  September,  1572,  was  instituted  to 
the  prebend  of  Islington ;  in  1585  received  that  of  Sut- 
ton-Longa,  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln;  in  1589  was  pro- 
moted by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol ; 
in  1592  was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  about  two 
years  after  to  the  see  of  London.  He  died  in  London, 
June  15, 1596.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Fleuriau,  Locis  Gaston,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1662.  After  he  had  been  canonist 
successively  of  Chartres,  abbot  of  Moreilles,  and  treas- 
urer of  St.  Chapelle,  he  was  appoiuted,  in  1698,  bishop 
of  Aire,  and  transferred  in  1706  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Orleans.  On  his  entry  into  the  city  lie  delivered  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  debtors  from  the  prison.  He 
died  Jan.  11,  1733,  leaving,  Ordonnancts  Reglemetds  ei 
A  vis  Synodaux  (Orleans,  1736)  .—Histoire  de  rEntrie 
it  /.•"//.*  Gaston  Fleuriau  tTA  nnenonville  (Paris,  1707) : 
—Discours  Acadimique  (Orleans,  eod.).  See  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Fleury  (tat.  Floriacum),  a  French  town,  famous 
for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  was  situated  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret-on-the-Loire,  not  far  from  Sully.  The 
abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  640,  and,  after  the 
bones  of  St.  Benedict  were  transported  there  in  653,  it 
became  very  famous.  The  school  founded  there  by  Su 
Odo  was  soon  known  as  a  seat  of  learning.  The  mon- 
astery, with  its  library,  was  destroyed  in  1652  by  the 
Calvin  ista.  See  Rocher,  V Histoire.  de  fA  bbaye  Royale 
it  St.- Benoit-tur- Loire  (Orleans,  1865);  Berger,  in 
Lichtenbereer's  Enevclon.  des  Sciences  Rtlioieuses.  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Fleury,  Andre"  Hercvle  de,  a  French  statesman 
and  prelate,  was  born  at  Lodeve,  June  22, 1653 ;  studied 
early  at  the  College  of  Clermont,  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards at  that  of  Harcourt ;  entered  into  political  life, 
was  made  bishop  of  Frejus  about  1707,  but  left  that  po- 
sition in  1715  for  the  abbey  of  Tournus,  and  afterwards 
for  that  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Caen ;  in  1726  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  29, 1743.  See  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

minister,  was  born  at  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire, 
Feb.  22, 1707-8.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Tiv- 
erton Academy;  in  1730  was  ordained  at  Modbury; 
next  spent  five  yean  at  Crediton,  and  four  years  at 
Chard,  and  settled  at  Bradford,  Wilts,  in  1739.  In  1747 
he  removed  to  Rotherhithe,  London.  In  1783  his  health 
lading,  be  resigned,  and  the  Church  was  dissolved,  but 
he  continued  the  rooming  lecture  at  St.  Helen's.  He 
afterwards  preached  occasionally  as  health  permitted. 
Bis  published  works  were  varied.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 


digious memory,  which  secured  him  the  task  of  < 
piling  the  general  index  to  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1660  to  1697.  He  published  sermons, 
tracts,  and  several  important  biographical  sketches  of 
distinguished  ministers.  He  died  June  14,  1795.  See 
Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  It,  361-366. 

Flimmer,  Johajcnks,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and 
hymn-writer,  was  born  in  1512.  In  1537  he  was  preach- 
er at  Augsburg,  iu  1553  at  Strasburg,  and  died  there  in 
1578.  See  Rittelroevcr,  Die  evang.  Kirchenliederdichter 
des  Elsasses  (1855);  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  ii,  278  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Flins  (or  Flinz),  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a 
manly,  bearded  figure  on  a  large  flint  stone  (whence  the 
name).  The  figure  is  very  thin,  so  that  it  was  held  as 
a  skeleton  in  some  places,  and  thus  made  this  the  god 
of  death  among  the  Slavs.  From  several  attributes 
of  the  accompanying  figure  it  has  been  concluded  that 


Figure  of  Fliua. 

the  Mark,  burned  staff  indicates  a  torch,  significant  of 
the  resurrection.  The  animal  standing  by  was  said  to 
be  a  lion,  because  by  his  loud  roaring  he  would  raise 
the  dead. 

Flint,  Ephraim,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Lincoln,  Mass.,  Nov.  29, 1828.  He  attend- 
ed Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton ;  graduated  from  Will- 
iams College  in  1851 ;  the  next  year  was  principal  of 
the  academy  in  Westfield,  and  held  the  same  position 
in  1855.  Meantime  (1853-54)  he  was  in  charge  of  Or- 
leans Academy.  From  1856  to  1862  he  was  principal 
of  the  high -school  in  Lee;  and  thereafter  until  1865 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Lynn.  Subsequently  he 
was  a  resident  student  at  Andovcr,  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Hinsdale,  Sept.  19, 1867,  and  died  Nov. 
28,  1882.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  22. 

Flint.  James,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1779.  He  studied  under 
the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1802 ;  was  engaged  for  a  year  or  two  as  princi- 
pal of  an  academy  at  Andover;  then  became  a  student 
of  theology  under  the  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Dedham. 
In  due  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  society  in  East  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Oct.  29, 1806;  resigned  in  1821 ;  was  installed  Sept. 
19  of  that  year  over  the  East  Society  in  Salem,  and 
died  there,  March  4, 1855.  His  publications  consisted 
chiefly  of  single  sermons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  407. 

Flip  art,  Jean  Jaoqces,  a  reputable  French  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1723,  instructed  by  his 
father,  Jean  Charles,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  died  in  1789.  The  following  plates, 
among  others,  are  by  him:  The  Holy  Family;  Adam 
and  Eve  ajier  their  Fall;  Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Aoar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Flittner,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and 
hymn-writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1618.  He 
studied  at  different  univeraities,  was  in  1646  deacon  at 
Grimmen,  near  Greifswalde,  and  died  at  Stralsund,  Jan. 
7, 1678.   His  hymns  are  published  in  Himmlisches  Lust- 
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GSrtlein  (Grcifswalde,  1661).  Sec  Mohnike,  I/ynmolo- 
gisrhe  Forschungen  (Stralsund,  1830),  ii,  1  aq. ;  J<*her, 
A  llifemtines  Gelehrten-I^xiion,  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deu'tschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  442  sq.;  iv,  128;  viii,  282. 
(B.  P.) 

Flora,  in  Roman  my- 
thology, was  the  goddess 
of  flowers,  whose  lively 
festivals  were  celebrated 
on  April  27.  Her  first 
temple  was  dedicated  to 
her  in  Home  by  the  Sa- 
bine king  Titus  Tat i us. 
Her  festival,  called  Flora- 
lia,  was  instituted  in  the 
year  of  the  city  516.  It 
was  celebrated  by  plays, 
dancing,  and  midnight  de- 
bauches. The  accompany- 
ing flgiire.aftcr  an  antique 
statue,  may  be  found  in 
the  museum  at  Naples. 

Flcreuce  of  Won- 
cusTKi  .an  English  monk 
and  chronicler,  lived  dur- 
ing the  end  of  the  11th 
and  beginning  of  the  12th 
century.    He  acquired  a 

great  reputation  for  learning,  and  died  June  5, 1 1 18.  He 
wrote  a  Chronicle,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  ends  with  the  year  of  his  death.  That  part 
of  the  work  which  relates  to  contemporary  events  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  existing  authorities.  The 
chronicle  was  continued  from  1 1 18  to  1 141  by  an  anony- 
mous writer.  The  most  accessible  edition  is  a  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  Thomas  Forester,  in  Bohn's  Anti- 
quarian Library.    Sec  Encyclop.  Hrit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Florentina,  a  Spanish  saint,  commemorated  June  '  which  is  the  opening  of  the  Hindu  year. 


Figure  of  Florx 


Florin,  Frass,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1520,  and  studied  sculpture  under 
his  uncle,  Claude  de  Vriendt,  until  he  was  twenty,  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  painting,  and  entered  the 
school  of  Lambert  I /mi bard.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Home  and  studied  there  several  years.  He  was  favored 
with  the  especial  patronage  of  the  counts  of  Hooru  and 
Egmont,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  at  Ant- 
werp in  1559.  His  most  esteemed  work  is.  The  Last 
Judgment,  painted  for  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Brussels,  and  now  in  the  Museum  there;  in  t lie  Museum 
at  Antioch  is  his  next  best  work,  The  Fall  of  Lucifer. 
He  died  in  1570.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  ft.  v. 

Fldrke,  VViuielm,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Aug.  6,  1874.  pastor  at  Toitenwinkel, 
near  Rostock,  is  the  author  of,  Die  Ishre  rant  tausend- 
jdhrigen  Reich*  (Marburg,  1800}:—  Yarn  h<xhtrirdigen 
Sakramente  (Breslau,  1869) : — IHe  letzten  Dinge  in  For- 
trdgen  (Hostock,  1806)  :  —  Das  Summ-episcoptit,  seine  Le- 
deutung  und  KM  Fall  (Hanover,  1872).    (B.  P.) 

Floss,  Hkinricii  JosErn,  a  Human  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  29, 1819,  at  Wormers- 
dorf,  near  Rheinbach;  received  holy  orders  in  1842; 
commenced  his  academical  career  at  Bonn  in  1854,  and 
died  a  professor  of  theology  there,  May  4,  1881,  leaving, 
Geschichtliche  Xachrichten  uber  die  Aachener  Heilig- 
thumer  (Bonn,  1855) : — Jjie  Papstimhlen  untrr  den  Ot- 
tonen  (Freiburg,  1858): — Die  L'tbertragung  der  heUigeu 
Dreikonige  ron  Mailand  nach  Kbln  (Cologne,  18G4) : 
—  Da$  kloster  RolandstrtHh  bei  Bonn  (ibid.  1868). 
(M.  I'.) 

Flowers,  Festival  of,  a  classical  festival  of  the 
Hindus,  celebrated  by  the  Hajpoots  during  nine  days, 
in  honor  of  Gauri,  the  wife  of  Mahadca  or  Isvaru. 
It  takes  place  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  ceremonies 
commencing  on  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aries, 

Clay  images 


20,  was  sister  of  Lcauder,  Isidore,  and  Fulgcntius,  and  1  are  formed  of  Gauri  and  Siva,  which  are  immediately 
became  a  nun  and  superior  of  the  convent  near  Astigis  pl.iced  together.    A  small  trench  is  then  opened  in  the 


(Kcijn )  about  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ,  liiog.  a.  v. 

Flo  j  cut  ins,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
sec  of  Glasgow  in  1202,  but  was  never  consecrated.  He 
died  at  Home.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  236. 

Florez.  Alpbonso  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
died  Dec.  11,  1660,  is  the  author  of,  De  Inclyto  Agone 
Martyrii,  etc.: — In  Cap.  xxip  Eccltsitistici.  See  Ale- 
gambe,  Hibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jrtu  ;  Jocher, 
Allgemtines  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Florez.  Enrique,  a  Spanish  historical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Valladolid,  Feb.  14,  1701.  He  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  taught  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alcala,  and  published  n  Cuisus  Theologia 
(1732418, 5  vols.  4to).  He  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  historical  studies,  and  died  at  Madrid  in 
May  or  August,  1773.  He  wrote,  Clare  Historial  (1743) : 
— La  Fspaila  Sagrada  (1747  49), a  vast  compilation  of 
local  ecclesiastical  history,  which  obtained  a  European 
reputation,  and  of  which  twenty-nine  volumes  appeared 


earth,  in  which  barley  is  sown.  The  ground  is  irri- 
gated, and  artificial  heat  supplied  until  the  grain  begins 
to  germinate,  when  the  women  with  joined  hands  dance 
round  the  trench,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Gauri  upon 
their  husbands.  After  this  the  young  barley  i*  taken  up 
and  presented  by  the  women  to  their  husbands,  who 
wear  it  in  their  turbans.  Various  ceremonies  arc  then 
performed  during  several  days  within  the  houses,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  images  are  richly  adorned  and 
carried  in  a  grand  procession. 

FlUgel,  Glstav  Lkbkecht,  a  German  Orientalist, 
was  born  Feb.  18, 1802,  at  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  and  stud- 
ied theology  and  philology  at  Leipsic.  He  coutiuued 
his  Oriental  studies  at  Vienna  under  Hammer- Furg- 
stall.and  at  Paris  under  De  Sacy.  In  1851  Fltigel  was 
called  to  Vienna  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
manuscripts  of  the  imperial  library.  His  main  work 
is  the  lexicon  Hibliographicum  rt  EncyclojKtdicum  a 
llnji  Khalfa  Compositum,  which  he  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  commentary,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  London  (I<ond.  and 


•  .  .        ,  .  ...  1          «    _         ,  ,  III,'     ,  Ml,  II,  .11     X  ■  •ll.-l.llli'll     1  lull,    111    l.wimwil  lCA'IKI. 

in  the  author  s  lifetime,  and  others  by  later  hands  at  JH35-68,  7  volsO.    He  also  edited  an  elegant 

sequent  dates:    and  other  works  of  less  .mportance.  of  £  >  1858),  and 

See  iloefer,  .\oiir.  Hunt.  Ltnirale,  a.  v.  ...  ,    ,  ...      ,    ,.    „       .  .  ,-,  •  , 

J  '  published  Concordant ia  Coram  Arabiae  (ibid.  1842). 

Florinus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  de-  of  his  oth<.r  writings  we  mention,  Geschichte  dtr  A  raber 
graded  for  heresy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  ]  (|832-40.  3  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1864)  :-Al- Kindi.  yemiwnt  der 

Philosoph  der  A  raber  (ibid.  1867) :  —  Maui,  seine  Ijthren 
und  trine  Schriften  (ibid.  1862):  —  Die  grammatischen 
Schulen  der  A  raber  (ibid,  eod.) : — Geschichte  der  A  rabtr 
bis  auf  den  Sturz  des  Chalijats  ron  Bagdad  (2d  ed. 
1864),  besides  contributions  to  German  reviews  and  cy- 
clopaedias. Fll.gel  died  at  Dresden,  July  &,  1870.  After 
his  death.  Hodiger  and  Mllller  published  his  edition  of 
Kitub  al-Fihrist,  of  Ibn-al  nadin  (1871-72,  vols,  i  and  ii). 
See  Dugat,  Ilistoire  des  Orientalistes  (Paris,  1870),  ii,9I, 
291 ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religievse*. 


(Kuseb.  Hist.  Ace/,  v,  15,  20) 

Floriot,  Pikhkk,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  in 
the  diocese  of  I*angrcs  in  10(M.  He  became  curate  of 
Lais,  a  parish  near  Paris,  ami  finally  confessor  of  the 
nuns  of  Port-Hoyal-des-Charops.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1691, 
leaving,  La  Morale  du  Pater  (liouen,  1672): — Homilies 
sur  les  Ecangiles  (Paris,  1677):  —  Traits  de  la  Messe 
(ibid.  1679)  .—Recueil  de  Pisces  ConcermnU  la  Morale 
Chritienne  (Rouen,  1745).  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gi- 
nit  ale,  a.  v. 
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s.  v.;  Brockhaus,  Conversation*- LexVetm  (13th  ed.),  vi, 
927  sq.    (B.  P.) 

FlUgge,  Christian  Wiuielm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  7,  1773,  at  Winaen,  in 
Lniieburg ;  studied  at  Gottingcn,  where  he  also  lect- 
ured after  completing  his  studies;  in  1801  took  charge 
of  the  pastorate  of  Scharncbcck,  in  Ltnieburg,  and  died 
June  21,  1828,  leaving,  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  (Leipsic, 
1794  18(H),  3  voK):—  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  iheo- 
Wissenschoften  (Halle,  1796-98,  3  vols.)  :  —  Dar- 
sUllunrj  des  bisheriyen  Kinfusses  der  Knntischen  Philoso- 
phif  (Hanover,  1796)  -.-Kinleituna  in  die  Geschichte  der 
thtol'ijUchrn  Wissenschaflen  (Halle,  1799) :  —  KinUitttng 
in  das  Studinm  und  in  die.  Literatur  der  Religions-  und 
Kirchevgeschichte  (Gottingen.  180l):-/;i'«  Himmetfakrt 
Jttu  (Hanover,  1808).  See  During,  Die  yelehrten  The- 
oloym  DeutschLimU,  i,  416  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
tkevl.  Lit.  i,  6,  509,  529, 562, 604, 634, 779.    (B.  P.) 

Pobes,  Pkrkz,  LI*D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Bridgcwatcr,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1742.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1702,  then  taught 
school,  studied  theology,  ami,  Nov.  19, 1766,  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Raynham.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
the  outspoken  friend  of  liberty,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  health,  volunteered  as  chaplain  in  the  army 
in  1777.  The  president  of  Brown  University,  Dr.  Man- 
ning, having  been  elected  to  Congress  in  1786,  Mr.  Fobes 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  soon  after  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy.  These  positions,  however, 
did  not  affect  his  pastoral  charge,  and  he  still  resided 
at  Ray uham.  From  1795  until  his  death,  Feb.  23, 1812, 
he  was  a  fellow  of  the  university.  In  1796  he  was 
called  to  the  supervision  of  Bristol  Academy,  to  which 
institution  he  rendered  important  aid.  The  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbered  him  among 
its  members.  As  a  preacher,  he  had  more  than  a  com- 
mon reputation;  his  sermons  were  carefully  prepared, 
and  were  marked  by  their  perspicuous  style.  In  the 
pulpit  his  mauncr  was  earnest  and  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable action.  His  success  as  a  teacher  grew  out 
of  his  rare  talent  in  communicating  knowledge.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  645. 

Fobiau,  Moans,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  flourished  in 
Greece  in  the  16th  century,  published  the  book  of  Job 
with  a  Neo-  Greek  translation  in  Hebrew  letters, 
''SJCS'n  C^5*n  Dr  (Constantinople,  1576):— 

the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  the  same  manner  (ibid. 
1548):— the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Xeo-Greek  and  Span- 
ish translation  (ibid.  1517  ;  Ferrara,  1583).  See  Fllrst, 
BW.  Jud.  i,  285  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fock,  .Ion ann  Gkor<i,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
(krmany,  was  born  Nov.  16,  1757,  at  NeuenmUnster,  in 
HoUtein.  For  some  time  superintendent  of  the  evan- 
gelical congregations  in  Austria  and  pastor  at  Vienna, 
he  was  called  in  1790  to  Kiel,  where  he  died,  Aug.  23, 
1835.  He  published.  Summluw/  eiuiyer  Kaitzelcor/rage 
(Vienna,  1791) :— Oejjentliche  Rrli-jiote  Vortrtige  (ibid. 
1793):  —  AtdeitHHfj  zur  griindlichen  Kikewtttaiu  der 
chrutlirhm  Rtfo/ion  (ibid.  1794;  6th  ed.  1834).  See 
Winer,  Ihmlbuch  der  tkeol  Lit.  ii,  93,  17m,  205,  208, 221, 
273 ;  Zuchold,  IMA.  Theoi.  i,  366.    (B.  P.) 

Focus,  the  ancient  Roman  hearth,  which  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Lares  (q.  v.)  of  each  family.  The  domes- 
tic hearth  Mas  looked  upon  with  such  veneration  that 
to  swear  by  the  royal  hearth  was  accoiu.ted  the  mo*t 
sacred  oath  among  the  Scythians.  On  the  occasion  of 
religious  festivals  the  hearth  was  adorned  with  gar- 
lands. 

Fodbail,  Bkn-Aiadh.  Auor  Am,  a  Mohammedan 
•lint  and  ascetic,  was  born  at  Abiwerd  (Khorassan)  or 
at  Samarcand.  He  commenced  by  being  a  thief  on 
the  highway,  then  he  studied  the  works  of  Coufa,  and 
settled  at  Mecca,  where  he  died  in  the  year  187  of  the 
(A.D.  803).  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  large 
of  sentences  and  replies,  some  of  which  may  be 
XII.-Cc 


mentioned  here:  "God," said  he, "multiplies  the  afflic- 
tions of  those  whom  ho  loves,  and  the  worldly  prosper- 
ity of  those  whom  he  hates;"  "Actions  of  piety  which 
are  performed  through  ostentation  are  the  actions  of  pa- 
gans ;"  "  It  is  better  to  be  affectionate  to  one's  equals  and 
to  try  to  be  agreeable  to  them, than  to  spend  the  night 
in  prayer  and  the  day  in  abstinences."  Fodhail  had 
one  day  refused  the  presents  of  the  caliph,  Haroun  al- 
Kaschid ;  his  companions  remarked  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  have  accepted  these  gifts  in  order  to  distribute  them 
among  the  poor;  but  he  answered, "If  this  money  had 
been  legally  acquired,  it  would  have  been  legal  to  ac- 
cept it."  Fodhail  laughed  but  once  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  that  was  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
son, "  for,"  said  he,  "what  pleases  God,  pleases  me  also." 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  h-ioy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Foerlng,  Christian-  FiiKi>KRicK,an  early  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in 
1738,  and  studied  theology  under  professor  Weyberg. 
His  father  died  in  the  military  service  of  his  country, 
and  his  mother  brought  him,  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  old,  to  New  York.  Afterwards  they  settled  in 
Philadelphia.  He  became  a  school-teacher,  then  a  sur- 
veyor, and  at  last  a  minister,  being  licensed  in  1770 
bv  the  Classis  of  New  York,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  was  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1771 ; 
'■  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  from  1772 
to  1774;  and  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  HilUbor- 
ough,  or  Millstone,  N.  J.,  from  1774  to  1779,  where  he 
died,  March  29  of  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Focring  was  of 
a  devout  ami  fervid  spirit,  and  preached  in  (ierman, 
Dutch,  or  English.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
|  tees  of  Rutgers  College.  During  the  American  Revo- 
lution he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country 
with  patriotic  zeal.  See  the  Millstone  Centennial  Hist, 
discourse,  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Corwin,  one  of  his  successors, 
p.  47-55;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lief.  Church  itt  Amer- 
ica, p.  83.  (W.J.R.T.) 

Foinard,  Fr^okric  Mai^mce.  a  French  theolo- 
gian, who  died  at  Paris  in  1743,  is  the  author  of,  Expli- 
cation* du  Sens  Litteralet  Spirituel de  la  Genese  (2  vols.): 
—  Projet  pour  un  nouveau  Jhiriaire  Ecclesiaslique. 
(1720) .  —  Breviarium  Ecclesiasticum  (2  vols.):  —  Lm 
Psaumes  truduils,  etc  (1742).  See  Moreri,  Grand  Diet. 
I/istorique,  iv,  110,  230;  Jocber,  Allyemeines  Gelthrten- 
Lejrihm,  s.  v.,  Lichtenberger,  Encyclup.  de*  Sciences 
Reliyieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Foix,  Paul  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  1528; 
became  first  a  magistrate,  and  was  engaged  in  royal 
commissions;  but  in  1576  was  made  archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse, and  in  1579  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  alsnit  the  end  of  May,  1584.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Stag,  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Foix  Pierre  de,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Aries, 
was  bom  in  1386.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  sent  him  as  a 
legate  to  the  Council  at  Constance,  and  he  greatly  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Martin  V,  who,  after  his  election, 
sent  him  as  his  legate  to  the  king  of  Aragon.  In  1429 
he  convened  a  council  at  Tnrtosa, and  the  then  pending 
differences  were  harmonized  by  him.  In  1457  he  at- 
tended the  provincial  council  at  Avignon.  He  died  in 
1464.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encycl»p.  drs  Sciences  Reliy- 
ieuses, s.  v. ;  Jochcr,  Allyemeines  Gehhrten- I^rikon,  a.  V. 
(B.P.) 

Folcher,  John,  a  Swedish  theologian,  was  a  native 
of  Calmar.  He  studied  at  Upsal  and  at  Giessen,  be- 
came master  of  arts  in  1693,  licentiate  in  theology  in 
1696,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Calmar  in  1698.  and 
of  theology  at  Pernau  in  1701.  His  sympathies  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pietists  involved  him  in  violent 
controversies,  so  that  he  had  to  flee  to  Stockholm  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Livonia  by  the  Russians.  He 
then  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Scania. 
In  1723  he  came  back  to  Stockholm,  where  he  found 
again  the  same  opposition.  He  died  in  1729,  leaving. 
De  Spiritu  Animali  (Upsal,  1689) :— De  G.  Fubio  Cunc- 
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tatore  (Gicssen,  1693):  —  Ao\ipaeiia  Vert  Ilominis 
Christiani, etc. (ibid.  l&J6):—Streitschrif)eu  mii  Broems, 
Gezelius  und  JJumbU.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gene- 
ral?, 8,  V. 

Foley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
wan  born  in  Baltimore,  Mil.,  March  6,  1822.  He  grad- 
uated from  Mount  St.  Man  's  College  in  1840,  studied 
theology  for  six  years,  was  ordained  priest,  Aug.  IG, 
1846,  served  missions  in  Montgomery  County,  in  a  few 
months  was  called  to  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  1818  was  appointed  secretary  to  arch- 
bishop Kccleston,  and  in  1851  was  made  chancellor. 
In  1864  bishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  selected  him  as 
chancellor,  and  in  1867  as  vicar-general.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Chicago,  Nov.  19,  1861),  was  con- 
secrated March  27,  1870.  and  died  there  Feb.  19,  1879. 
"In  point  of  person  and  dignified  bearing,  Foley  was 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  thoroughbred  Church- 
man on  this  continent.  He  was  a  fine  pulpit  orator,  pos- 
sessed great  executive  ability,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
for  his  pictv  and  charity."  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  An- 
nual, 1880,  "p.  41. 

Foligno,  AnxubA  ok,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at 
Foligno  (duchy  of  Spoleto).  She  made  herself  famous 
by  an  exalted  piety  from  her  early  life,  but  married  a 
nobleman  of  her  native  town,  yet  did  not  discontinue 
her  religious  practices.  Being  left  a  widow  in  the 
prime  of  life,  she  entered  a  convent  of  the  third  order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  conneclcd  herself  closely  with  Uber- 
tino  de  Casal,  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  his  mysticism.  According  to  Ubcrtino's  re- 
port, it  was  Agnola  who  guided  him  into  the  way  of 
salvation,  sustaining  him  by  her  example  and  advice. 
She  assisted  hi  m  also  in  writintr  the  Arbor  Viler  Crtt- 
CT/SVvr  Jesu  (Venice,  1485),  a  rare  and  singular  book,  in 
which  the  authors  pretend  that  Jesus  himself  was  the 
founder  of  their  order.  Agnola  submitted  cheerfully 
to  flagellations  and  macerations  the  most  painful,  say- 
ing, "that  the  surest  mark  of  love  is  to  suffer  freely 
for  the  one  who  is  loved."  She  composed  a  book,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  her  various  temptations  by  the  evil 
spirit,  published  at  Paris  in  1588,  under  the  title,  The- 
oUxjia  Crucis.  She  died  Jan.  4,  1309.  See  Hoefer, 
Aour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Foliot,  Gilbert,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  was  abbot  of 
Gloucester  in  1 139,  and  bishop  of  Hereford  in  1 148.  He 
was  also  bishop  of  London  in  1163.  He  died  in  1188, 
leaving  Expositio  in  Cant.  Canticonim  ( ed.  Junius, 
1638).    See  Alltbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 

S.V. 

Foliot,  Robert,  cousin  of  bishop  Gilbert  Foliot, 
was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  According  to  Bale  (De 
Scriptoribus  Brit.  cent,  iii,  No.  8),  he  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  France,  where  he  got  the  surname  of  Robert  us 
Melodunensis  (Robert  of  Melun).  He  was  first  tutor  to 
Becket,  by  whose  favor  he  succeeded  his  kinsman  in 
the  see  of  Hereford.  He  wrote  several  books,  of  which 
that  on  The  Sacrament  of  the  Old  Law  is  the  most  re- 
markable. According  to  bishop  Godwin  (Lires  of  the 
Bishop*)  Robert  de  Melun  (also  bishop  of  Hereford) 
was  a  distinct  person  from  Robert  Foliot,  and  the  latter 
was  advanced  bishop  after  the  death  of  Becket.  He 
is  also  called  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1186.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall), 
i,404. 

Fonda,  Jkssk.  an  early  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  in  1786.  He  was 
converted  in  youth,  and  graduated  from  Union  College 
with  honor,  in  1806.  The  Classis  of  Albany  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  1809,  his  theological  course  having  been 
pursued  with  some  neighboring  ministers.  He  then 
began  a  course  of  systematic  and  thorough  study,  which 
gave  high  tone  to  his  future  ministry.  His  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Nassau,  from  1808  to  1813,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adjacent  church  of  Schodack.  His  rep- 
utation grew  so  rapidly  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  called 


in  the  latter  year  to  the  First  Church  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  N.J.  Here  he  sustained  himself  with  marked  abil- 
ity in  the  presence  of  the  professors  ami  students  of  the 
college  and  theological  seminary.  In  1817  he  removed 
to  the  large  and  nourishing  church  at  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  until  his  decease  in  1827.  Mr. 
Fonda  published  several  pamphlets  upon  subjects  of 
current  interest,  and  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  prac- 
tical volume  upon  The  Sacraments,  which  elicited  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
baptism  of  John  the  Baptist;  viz.  that  it  was  not  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Sec  Magazine  of  Ref.  Dutch  Ckurth, 
November  and  December,  1827,  ii,  228,263, 340;  Stetle, 
Centennial  Discourse;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  B'f. 
Church  in  America,  s.  v.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Fonseca,  Aaron  and  Isaac  Diaz,  two  brothers 
j  of  Portuguese  descent,  were  both  strict  adherents  of  or- 
thodox Judaism.   When  they  found  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  rab- 
bins, they  questioned  them  with  regard  to  their  doubts, 
which  finally  had  the  result  that  on  Feb.  28, 1712,  they 
j  were  both  excommunicated  from  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity.   In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  they  were  sus- 
pected of  being  Atheists,  and  to  counteract  this  sus- 
i  picion  the  two  brothers  appealed  to  the  pastor  of  the 
i  Reformed  Church,  Hern  Sibcrsmo,  requesting  him  to 
examine  them.    He  did  so,  and  openly  declared  them 
to  be  true  believers  in  the  Old  Test.    A  more  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Old  Test,  in  the  light  of  the  New 
brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Messiah,  and 
six  months  after  their  excommunication  from  the  syn- 
J  ogoguc  they  were  received  into  the  Church.    The  two 
brothers  published,  in  the  Dutch  language,  in  1714,  the 
reasons  for  their  apostasy  from  Judaism.    Sec  Ftlrst, 
BtbL  Jud.  i,  286;  Kalkar,  lsratl  u.  die  Kiiche,  p.  64; 
Jdcher,  Allfjemeinet  Gtlehrten-  Lnikon,  s.  v.;  Le  Roi, 
Die  Ecangelische  Christenheit  und  die  Juden  (Carlsruhe, 
1884),  p.  415  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fonseca  (Soares),  Antonio  da  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  A  ntonio  das  Chagas),  a  celebrated  Port- 
uguese theologian,  was  born  at  Vidigucira,  June  2ft, 
1631.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Evora,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  fattier  engaged  as  a  simple  soldier, 
but  having  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  ilcd  to  Brazil.  At 
Bahia  he  was  reformed  from  a  life  of  licentiousness 
by  reading  a  treatise  of  F.  Luiz  da  Granada,  and  from 
that  time  resolved  to  become  a  Franciscan.  He  re- 
turned to  Kurope,  and,  after  some  relapses  of  faith,  joined 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Kvora,  May  18, 1662.  After- 
wards he  studied  theology  at  Coimbra,  established  a 
seminary  at  Torres- Vedros  in  1678,  and  there  died,  with 
the  reputation  of  sanctity,  Oct.  20,  1682,  leaving  the 
following  works,  posthumously  published :  Fuiscas  de 
A  mor  Dicino  (Lisbon,  1683) : — Obras  Esjnrituaes  (ibid. 
1684,  1687,  in  2  parts):— O  Padre  rosso  Cvmmentndo 
(1688) : — Espelho  do  Espirilo  em  que  dere  rerse  e  dnt- 
porse  a  Alma  (1683):— Escola  da  Penilencia  (1687>:_ 
Sermoes  Getniiuos  (1690),  besides  a  number  of  ascctical 
writings  still  in  MS.  Sec  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale, 8.  V. 

Fonseca,  Juan  Rodriguez  de.  a  Spanish  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Toro  in  1451.  He  became  successively 
dean  of  Seville,  bishop  of  Badajoz,  of  Cordova,  of  Va- 
lencia and  Burgos,  and  archbishop  of  Rosana.  He  ac- 
complished several  diplomatic  missions.  While  dean 
of  Seville  he  was  charged  with  the  ordering  of  the 
armament  destined  for  the  discover}'  of  the  New  W  orid. 
Being  consulted  before  on  the  project  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  he  treated  the  prcat  navigator  as  a  vis- 
ionary. He  never  forgave  him  for  having 
and  let  pass  no  occasion  for  doing  him  harm,  ■ 
cially  after  the  death  of  Isabella,  when  Fonseca, 
ing  charged  with  the  management  of  affairs 
ing  the  New  World,  pursued  with  all  his  hatred  the 
family  of  Columbus.  He  was  less  hostile  to  V 
Cortex  and  to  La  Casus,  who 
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in  1520,  the  dissolution  of  the  council  of  which  this  prel- 
ate waa  president.  Being  a  nurd  man.  fanatic  and 
passionate,  Fouseca  hecame  a  great  friend  of  the  in- 
quisitor Torquemada.  He  died  at  Burgos,  March  4, 
1624.   See  Hoefer,  Ao«r.  Biuy,  Generate^  a.  v. 

Font,  Baptismal.  Ttie  material  in  the  Western 
Church  was,  as  a  rule,  stone;  frequently  porphyry,  or 
other  rich  marbles.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  font 
was  usually  of  metal  or  wood,  and  seldom  or  never  pos- 
sessed any  beauty  (Ncale,  Eastern  Church,  i,  214). 

Tbe  usual  form  of  the  font  was  octagonal,  with  a 
mystical  reference  to  the  eighth  day,  as  the  day  of  our 
Lord'*  resurrection,  and  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit 
(com p.  Ambros.  Epist.  20, 44).  The  piscina  it  sometimes 
found  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  occasionally,  though 
rarely  (at  at  Aquileia)  hexagonal.    Gregory  of 


dying  unto  sin,  but  living  unto  righteousness."  Com- 
pare Dionysius  Areop.  Werarch  Ecdes.  c.  2. 

Another  ceremony,  the  pouring  in  of  chrism,  gener- 
ally so  as  to  form  a  cross  on  tbe  surface  of  the  water, 
was  probably  of  later  introduction,  though  it  is  found 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Gth  century. 

Amelariua  {De  EctL  Off.  i,25)  expressly  mentions  in- 
suftiatiou  as  one  of  the  rites  in  exorcism  (q.  v.).  After 
the  expulsion  of  tbe  evil  spirit  by  exorcism,  he  simply 
says,  "miiiiitur  aqua  crucis  signaculo,"  not  distinctly 
mentioning  the  pouring  in  of  chrism  in  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  71-78)  is  men- 
tioned another  rite,  that  of  plunging  tapers  into  the 
water  to  be  consecrated.  Two  lighted  tapers  are  car- 
ried before  the  bishop  to  the  font;  after  the  benedic- 
tion, the  aforesaid  two  tapers  are  plunged  into  the  font, 
and  the  bishop  "insufflates"  on  the  water  three  times. 
After  this  tbe  chrism  is  poured  into  tbe  font,  and  the 
children  are  baptized.    The  ceremony  mentioned  by 


Font  in  the  Baptistery  at  Aquileia. 

Tours  (De  Glor.  Martyr,  lib.  i,  c  23)  speaks  of  a  font  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross,  in  Spain.  The  form  of  a  sepulchre 
is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  adopted,  in  allusion 
to  tbe  Christian's  burial  with  Christ  in  baptism  (Rom. 
iv,4). 

The  piscina  usually  formed  a  basin  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  baptistery,  rather  beneath  the  level  of  the  pave* 
tnent,  surrounded  with  a  low  wall.  It  was  entered  by 
an  ascent  and  descent  of  steps.  According  to  Isidore 
I  lisps!  (Ortg.  xv,  4;  De  Die.  Off.  ii,  24)  tbe  normal 
number  was  seven;  three  in  descent,  to  symbolize  the 
triple  renunciation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  dev- 
il; three  in  ascent,  to  symbolize  the  confession  of  the 
Trinity,  and  a  seventh,  "soptimus  .  .  .  qui  et  quartus," 
at  the  summit  of  the  enclosing  wall,  for  the  officiating 
minister  to  stand  on.  But  the  rule  concerning  the 
number  was  not  invariable.  At  Nocera,  tbe  number  of 
steps  is  Are,  two  in  ascent,  and  three  in  descent.  The 
descent  into  the  piscina  of  St.  John  Latcran  is  by  four 
Steps, — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ .  Bitty,  a.  v. 

FONT,  CoJWBCBATtnjc  or.  In  the  4th  century,  the 
ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  to  be  used  in  baptism 
was  already  regarded  as  of  high  antiquity  (see  Basil 
tbe  Great,  De  Spiritu  Sancta,  27  ;  Ignatius,  A  d  Ephts. 
18;  Iremeus.  //fere*.  i,21,  §  4;  Tertullian,  De  Baptismo, 
4;  Cyprian,  Epitt.  70, 71 ;  Sedatus  of  Thuburbum,  Sen- 
tmtur  Epiec.  18,  in  Cyprian's  Works  t  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Cattch.  iii,  3;  Ambrose,  De  its  qui  Initiantur,  6). 
Probably  the  earliest  form  extant,  which  cannot  be  as- 
sumed with  certainty  to  be  older  than  the  beginning 
of  tbe  4th  century,  is  that  of  the  A  postolical  Constitu- 
tions (vii,  48),  in  which  the  priest,  after  a  recitation  of 
tbe  mercies  of  God,  analogous  to  the  preface  of  the  eu- 
cbaristic  office,  proceeds, "  Look  down  from  heaven,  and 
sanctify  this  water,  and  grant  grace  and  power  that  he 
who  is  baptized  according  to  the  command  of  thy 
Christ  may  with  him  be  crucified  and  die,  and  be  bur- 
ied and  rise  again  to  the  adoption  which  is  in  him,  by 


Consecration  of  the  Baptismal  Water  by  a  Taper.  (From 
a  Pontifical  of  the  9th  Century.) 

Ann  la  rim  (De  EccL  Off.  i,  25),  of  plunging  the  tapers 
of  the  neojyhytes  into  the  font,  seems  to  be  distinct  from 
this. 

See  Marlene,  De  Ml.  Ant.;  Binterim,  DenkwSrdig- 
keiten ;  Probst,  Sakramente  u.  Sakramentalien ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Fontaine.  Nicolas,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1625.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  the 
Port- Royalists,  and  soon  became  Ultimately  acquainted 
with  Nicole,  Arnault  I.  De  Sacy,  and  others.  In  1666 
he  was  imprisoned  with  De  Sacy.  After  his  release 
he  lived  at  different  places,  and  finally  died  at  Melon, 
Jan.  28,  1709.  He  wrote,  Histoire  de  FAncien  et  dm 
Foueeau  Testament  (Paris,  1670)  •.—Psaumts  de  Darid 
(1674):  —  Explication  du  Xottreau  Testament  (1675,4 
vols.;  1685,  2  vols.):—  Vies  dee  Patriarchts  (1683):— 
Firs  oVi  Prophetes  (1698)  i—Dictionnaire  Chritien  (1691, 
1712):— Senwoiw  de  St.Greyoire  de  Natianxe  (1698,  2 
vols.)  •.—JlnmMie*  de  St.  Chrysostume,  sur  lee  Epitres  de 
St.  Paul  (7  vols.),  besides  other  works.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  posthumous  work,  Sfimnires  pour  Serrir 
a  F/listoire  de  Port-Royal  (Cologne,  1786).  See  Ltcbten- 
berger,  Encydup.  dee  Sciences  ReKgieuses,  s.  v. ;  Jocher, 
A  ttgemeines  G eleh rtcn-Lczikon,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Now.  Bioy. 
Generate ;  Bioy.  Vniverselle,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fontana,  Carlo,  a  famous  Italian  architect,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1714.  lie  wrote, 
II  Tempio  \'aticano,etc.  (Rome,  1694,  fed.) : — Drscrizione 
dttla  Captlla  del  Fonte  Baptiemale  nella  Basilica  Fori* 
conn  (ibid.  1697).  See  Winer.  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 
i,  814;  Jb'cher,  Allgrmeines  Gelehrten - Lexikon,  a.  v.; 
Hoefer,  A'otrr.  Bioy.  Generate,  s.  v.   (B.  P.) 

Fontana,  Domenico,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, was  born  near  lake  Como  in  1548;  studied  archi- 
tecture at  Rome,  and  while  there  was  employed  to  erect 
the  chapel  of  the  Persepio  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  pope,  being  desirous  of  raising  an  obelisk  in  the 
square  of  Sl  Peter's,  collected  about  five  hundred  math- 
ematicians, engineers,  and  learned  men,  among  whom 
Fontana's  plan  was  approved,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  holies  and  eight  hundred 
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men,  he  removed  lliii  immense  maw,  weighing  about 
750,000  pounds.  For  this  undertaking  he  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  a  Roman  nobleman. 
He  afterwards  erected  other  obelisks  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1007.  Sec  Spooner, 
Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  AW.  Bioy. 
Giiiirale,  b.  v. 

Fontana,  Francesco  Ludovico,  an  Italian 
prelate,  was  bom  Aug.  28,  1750,  at  Casala  Maggiore 
(duchy  of  Milan) ;  cntercil  the  Barnabite  order  in  1707 ; 
eventually  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Milan,  where  he  acquired  great  tlnency  in  the 
Greek  language;  in  1804  he  accompanied  Pius  VII  to 
France,  and  on  the  return  of  the  pope  to  Home  was 
made  cardinal,  March  8, 1810,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Index,  still  retaining  his  title  as 
superior-general  of  the  Barnabitcs.  He  died  at  Home, 
March  l'.»,  182*2.    See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Bioy.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Fontana,  Lavinia,  aii  eminent  Italian  painter, 
daughter  of  Prospero  Fontana,  was  bom  at  Ikdogna  iu 
1552,  and  studied  under  her  father.  She  painted  a 
number  of  works  for  the  llolognese  churches,  of  which 
the  best  are,  The  Miracle  of  the  Loares ;  The  Annunci- 
ation ;  and  The  Crucifixion.  She  subsequently  went  to 
Rome,  where  she  practiced  portrait-painting  with  great 
success.  She  died  at  Rome  iu  1G 14.  Sec  Hoefer,  AW. 
Bioy.  G inh  ale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Bioy.  But.  of  the  Fine 
A  rtt,  a.  v. 

Fontana,  Prospero,  an  eminent  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1512,  and  stud- 
ied under  Francooci.  His  masterpiece  is  at  Bologna, 
in  Santa  Maria  dclla  (irazie.  In  the  same  church  is  an 
admirable  picture  of  The  Annunciation,  by  him.  He 
also  executed  the  Ihscent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Bo- 
loguesc  Academy.  He  died  iu  1597.  See  Hoefer, 
Aour.  Bioy.  Centrale,  a.  v.;  Spooucr,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,*,  v. 

Fontant-s,  Fkrit>inam>,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Nlmes,  May  15,  1797.  He  studied 
at  Geneva,  and  entered  the  ministry  iu  1821.  While  1 
discharging  his  ministerial  duties  at  his  native  place, 
there  occurred,  in  1824,  a  vacancy  in  the  theological 
faculty  at  Montauban.  Fontanes  made  an  application, 
and  passed  such  an  excellent  examination  that  his  ap- 
pointment became  a  matter  of  course.  Rumors  from 
Nlmes  having  reached  the  faculty  as  to  some  liberal 
opinions  of  t lie  candidate,  it  was  thought  beet  to  pre- 
pare a  theological  formula  which  Fontanes  was  to  sign. 
But  he  refused  to  do  this  on  conscientious  grounds. 
In  1826  he  succeeded  M.  Olivier  Dcsmont  at  Nlmes, 
and  died  there.  Jan.  9,  1802.  Of  his  writings  we  men- 
tion, besides  his  many  articles  in  the  EranyHiste :  Cati- 
chisme  Ecanyelique  (8th  oil.  1807):  —  Bistoiie  Sainte, 
in  questions  and  answers  (4th  ed.  1800):— Da  Vl'nite 
Btliyieuse  thins  VE-i/lisr  liejhrmee  de  France  (1844): — 
Be  la  Lutte  Enyayee  dans  Us  Eylises  Protest antts  (1842). 
See  Lichtenbcrgrr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  lleliyieuses, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fontinalia,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  among 
the  ancient  Jiomans  on  Oct.  13,  when  the  wells  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  flowers  thrown  into  them. 

Foote,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  June  17,  1825.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.\  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1819;  taught  one  year  at  the 
academy  at  Mendon;  studied  law  one  year;  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1854 ;  was  li- 
censed by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  after- 
wards ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.  After  an  earnest  and  successful 
pastorate  of  three  and  a  half  years,  he  removed  to  the 
West;  in  1800  was  installed  pastor  at  Jersey ville.  III.; 
next  at  Cairo,  in  1808;  over  the  North  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1871;  over  the  Walnut  Street  Church, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  iu  1870,  and  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  in  1879, 


where  he  died,  June  28,  1880.  Sec  AVrrW.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881 ,  p.  72.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Foote,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Foote,  minister  of  Fettercairn,  gradu- 
ated from  Marischal  College  and  the  University,  Aber- 
deen, March  31,  1798;  was  licensed  to  preach  July  25, 
1804;  presented  by  king  George  III  to  the  living  at 
Logie,  and  ordained  Dec.  21, 1809;  promoted  to  the  third 
charge  at  Aberdeen  in  November,  1824,  and  admitted 
June  23, 1825;  joined  the  Free  Secession  May  24, 1843, 
and  died  June  25,  1850,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He 
published  four  single  Sermons  (Dundee,  1813;  Lond. 
1819):— Lectures  on  the  Gospel  by  Luke  (Glasgow,  1838, 
6  vols.):  —  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Couyreyation  of  the 
Free  East  Chinch  (Aberdeen,  1844):— A  Treatise  on 
Effectual  Calliny  (Edinb.  1840) : — A  Sermon  in  the  Free 
Church  Pulpit  (voL  i).  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  Ui, 
473,  838. 

Foote,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1794. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  the  junior  year;  spent  some 
time  teaching,  and  then  entered  and  studied  for  one 
year  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}-.  Having  been 
"licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester  in  October, 
1819,  he  preached  at  various  missionary  stations  in  Vir- 
ginia until  June,  1822,  when  he  organized  and  after- 
wards became  pastor  of  a  church  iu  Woodstock.  In 
November,  1824,  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregations 
of  Mount  Bethel,  Springfield,  and  Romney;  about  1*38 
agent  of  the  Central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  labor- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  the  synods  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  While  thus  engaged,  he  gathered  the 
materials  for  his  volumes,  afterwards  published,  of 
Sketches,  Historical  and  Bi'>;piiphical,  of  the  Prtflyte- 
rian  Church  in  Viryinia  and  Sm  th  Carolina.  In  1845 
he  returned  to  his  old  charge  in  Romney,  and  contin- 
ued till  1801.  During  the  war  he  was  occupied  in  low- 
er Virginia  as  agent  for  Hampdcn-Sidncy  College,  alto 
in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  and  in  Petersburg,  during 
Grant's  siege,  as  chaplain  to  the  hospital.  He  returned 
to  Romney  and  Springfield  (now  in  West  Virginis), 
and  labored  till  his  death.  Nov.  22, 1809.  See  OUtuaty 
Record  of  Yale  Coller/e,  1870;  Gen.  Cat.  of  J'rinctlun 
Theol  Sem.  1881,  p.  27. 

Footprints,  Mom  mf.xta  t.  Sepulchral  slabs  have 


been  foun 


the  catacombs  and  elsewhere  incised  with 


footprints.  The  two  feet  as  a  rule  point  the  same  way, 
though  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  are  turned  iu  oppo- 
site directions.  A  slab  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  bears 
two  pairs  of  footprints  pointed  contrary  ways,  as  of  a 
person  going  and  returning  (fig.  1).  Some  of  these  I 


Fig.  1  Mouumental  Slnb  with  Footprints.    (In  the  Kir- 

cherlau  Museum.) 


are  certainly  Christian,  though  the  fact  in  other 
is  uncertain.  A  slab  given  by  Roldetti,  inscribed  with 
jani'akia  ix  nr.o  at  one  end.  bears  the  sole  of  a  foot, 
with  is  i  'i '  >  incised  upon  it,  at  the  other.  Perret  gives 
a  slab  erected  by  a  Christian  husband  to  his  wife,  with 
a  pair  of  footprints  incised  on  if,  not  bare,  as  is  custom- 
ary, but  shod  in  shoes  or  sandals.  Sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  we  find  a  single  foot  seen  in  profile. 

The  signification  of  this  mark  is  much  controverted. 
Some  regard  the  footprint  as  the  symbol  of  possession, 
denoting  that  the  burial-place  had  been  purchased  by 
the  individual  as  his  own.    This  view  is  baaed  on  a 
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false  etymology.  The  idea  that  a  souse  of  their  loss 
and  a  deep  regret  and  affection  for  the  departed  was 
thus  indicated  is  a  mere  romantic  fancy.  More  may 
be  said  for  the  view,  that  as  such  emblems  were  some- 
times dedicated  as  votive  offerings  by  travellers  on  their 
return  from  a  journey,  they  were  intended  00  a  Chris- 
tian slab  to  indicate  a  holy  thankfulness  for  the  safe 
completion  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  dc|»artcd. 
Another,  more  prosaic,  but  by  no  means  improbable,  in- 
terpretation, e*|>ecially  of  a  single  foot,  is  that  it  was  a 
thank-offering  for  recovery  from  gout  or  other  disease 
affecting  the  foot. 

The  same  emblem  is  frequently  found  on  seal  rings. 
The  side  of  the  foot  bears  sometimes  the  name  of  the 
owner,  c.  g.  koktvsiv.n  (Boldclti,  p.  500 .  PcrTet,  vol.  i v. 
pi.  xi,  No.  4);  JV8TVS  (Aringhi,  ii,  698;  Agincourt, 
Sculpt,  pi.  viii,  No.  23),  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes ; 
sometimes  a  Christian  motto  or  device,  c.  g.  si-kh  in 
Dto  (rig.  2)  (Ferret,  u.  s.  No.  5),  and  the  monogram  of 


Fig.  2.—  Seal-ring  in  the  Form  of  a  Footprint.    (In  ths 
Klrcherian  Museum  ) 

Christ  (lb.  No.  6\  In  an  example  given  by  Perret 
(vol.  iv,  pi.  xxiii,  No.  21),  we  see  the  stamp  of  such  a  seal 
bearing  the  sole  of  a  foot,  with  PATU  incised  on  it,  five 
times  repeated  on  the  mortar  in  which  a  gilt  glass  had 
been  imbedded,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Sixtus.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate-,  was  rector 
of  Fettcreairn.  in  Mearns.  and  was  promoted  to  the  sec 
of  Caithness,  Nov.  12,  1606,  where  he  sat  until  he  was 
translated  to  Aberdeen  in  1G15.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  217. 

ForbeB,  Alexander  Penrose,  D.C.L.,  a  Scotch 
bishop,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  June  6,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  Hailcybury  Collrge.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Madras,  India,  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  was  obliged  after  two  or  three  years  to 
return  to  England.  He  then  entered  Hrasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  graduated  in  1841,  was  ordained  in  the 
English  Church,  and  held  an  English  curacy.  In  1846 
he  became  vicar  of  St.  Saviour's,  I^ecd*.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  ap(K>iutcd  bishop  of  Brechin.  Being 
prosecuted  for  heresy,  on  account  of  some  opinions  set 
forth  in  his  primary  charge,  delivered  and  published  in 
1807,  he  was  acquitted  with  "  a  censure  and  an  admo- 
nition." He  died  at  Dundee,  Oct.  8, 1875,  leaving  treat- 
ises on  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Thirty  -  nine  Articles, 
various  commentaries  and  devotional  works,  discourses, 
and  reviews.    Sec  Encyclop,  firit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Forbes,  George,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  minister  at  taochcl,  graduated  from 
Marischal  College  and  the  university,  Al>erdcen.  March 
31,  1707;  was  licensed  to  preach  July  12,  1803;  prc- 
•euted  in  November  following  to  the  living  at  Strath- 
don,  and  ordained  March  1,  1X04 ;  resigned  his  cure  in 
November,  1X29,  ami  retired  from  the  ministry  Jan.  27, 
1830.  He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  10,  1834,  aged  fifty-five 
years.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  ministry  with 
zeal,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with  eminent  success. 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scvticante,  iii,  565. 

Forbes,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  third  son  of 


William  Forbes  of  Corse,  was  born  about  1566;  studied 
at  San  Salvator's  College,  and  took  his  degree  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1583;  was  admitted  to 
the  living  at  Alford  in  1593.  He  was  commissioned 
in  1605  to  wait  upon  the  king  to  inform  his  majesty 
what  the  assembly  of  Aberdeen  had  done  in  opposition 
to  the  royal  pleasure,  he  having  been  the  moderator. 
The  privy  council  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned, 
first  in  Edinburgh  castle,  then  in  the  castle  at  Black- 
In  1 600,  he,  with  five  others,  was  tried  at  Lin- 
lithgow on  the  charge  of  treason,  declining  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  and  banished, 
Oct.  23,  1608,  for  life.  He  went  to  Sedan  in  1607,  be- 
came the  minister  to  the  British  merchants  at  Middle- 
bur^h.laid  the  foundation  of  a  Scottish  church  there  in 
1611,  removed  to  the  church  at  Delft  in  1021,  was  dis- 
placed by  order  of  the  British  government,  and  died 
■bout  1684.  He  published,  The  Saint's  Hope,  awl  iU 
ItfallibUness  (100X) -.-Tiro  Sermons  (end.):— A  Trea- 
tise Tending  to  the  Clearing  of  Justif cation  (1616,  4to)  : 
—.4  Treatise  how  Cmfs  Spirit  may  be  I Hsa rued  from 
Mans  Spirit  I .  i  il.  1017)  •.—/•'our  Sermons  on  1  Tim.  ri 
(16115, 4to)  '.—  Certain  liecords  Touching  the  Entate  of  the 
Kirk  in  1605,  1606:—  Three  Letters  to  Janus  VI  (1851). 
See  Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticanee,  iii,  5-15. 

Forbes,  Lewis  William,  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, graduated  at  the  university  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  March  29, 1811 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  July 
4, 1815;  presented  to  the  living  at  Bnharm  in  June, and 
ordained  Aug.  20,  1816;  elected  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  May,  1852,  and  died  Jan.  X,  1X54,  aged 
sixty  years.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Church  in  the  North,  was  most  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  much  esteemed.  He  pub- 
lished  the  sermon  he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
(ieneral  Assembly  in  1853,  and  also  An  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  ISoharm.  See  Eusti  Ecclts.  Scvticana,  iii, 
228,  898. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  son  of  the 
Kcv.  Francis  Forbes  of  Grange,  graduated  from  Maris- 
chal  College  and  the  university,  Aberdeen,  in  1793;  was 
appointed  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Boharm,  May 
1  following;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  May  3,  1797;  presented  to  the  living  at 
Boharm  in  May,  and  ordained  Aug.  14, 1X00;  promoted 
to  Old  Machar, second  charge,  April  25, 1X16;  was  elect- 
ed moderator  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  in  May,  1829, 
and  died  Oct.  13,  1X47,  aged  seventy  two  years.  He 
published  Considerations  on  the  Constitution  if  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (Ediuh.  1841),  and  translated  Principles  of 
Interpretation  of  /he  Old  Testament,  bv  J.  II.  I'areau,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  viii.  See  Fasti  Edits.  Scoti- 
can<r,  iii,  220.  4 XX,  898. 

Forbin-Jansou.  Ciiam.es  Aiglste  Maiue  Jo- 
SLi-ir,  Comte  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  Paris, 
Nov.  3,  17X5;  early  liecame  a  politician,  but  shortly 
after  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice;  was  ordained 
in  1811,  immediately  became  grand-vicar  of  the  dio- 
cese of  CharnlHTv ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nancy 
and  Toti I  in  1821;  during  the  political  dangers  follow- 
ing he  took  refuge  in  Canada,  but  returned  to  France, 
and  died  near  Marseilles,  July  12,  1844.  Sec  Hoofer, 
Xuue.  liioff.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ford,  James,  D.D..  a  Scotch  clergyman,  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University,  April  14, 1743;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Nov.  26,  1746 ;  ordained  .July  31, 1751,  as  min- 
ister to  the  congregation  at  Warnford;  presented  by 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  living  at  hinder;  admit- 
ted Sept.  27, 1753,  ami  died  Sept.  24, 1810,  aged  eighty- 
six  years.  He  published  two  single  Sermons  (1777- 
7X),  and  An  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Lauder.  See 
Fasti  EccUs.  Scoticana,  i,  521. 

Ford,  Simon,  a  divine  and  Latin  poet  of  some 
notoriety,  was  born  in  East  Ogwell.  Devonshire,  in  1019. 
and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1051  he 
was  vicar  of  St.  Laurence,  Beading,  of  Northampton  in 
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1659,  and  in  168ft  of  Old  Swinford,  Worcestershire.  He 
died  in  1699.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  Plu- 
tarch's Morals,  printed  in  1684,  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons,  l<atin  poems,  etc,  from  1646  to  1696,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  found  in  A  then.  Oxan.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Fordicidia,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  in  the 
month  or  March  among  the  ancient  Romans."  It  was 
instituted  by  Numa,  in  consequence  of  a  general  bar- 
renness which  happened  to  prevail  among  the  cattle. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  Forda, 
that  is,  a  cow  with  a  calf. 

Fore-jotre,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  princi- 
pal Jote,  i.e.  the  oldest  giant,  the  forefather  of  the  an- 
cient Forjonlnian  deities,  who  ruled  over  Scandinavia 
prior  to  the  Asas,  and  were  driven  out  by  Odin.  Their 
history  lies  so  far  in  the  past  that  little  is  known  of 
them  save  their  name;  but  from  this  we  deduce  a  my- 
thology personifying  nature.  Forc-jotre  hod  three 
sons:  yEgcr, the  sea ;  Kare, the  air;  Loge,  the  lire;  and 
one  daughter:  Han,  theft.  This  last  was  the  wife  of 
iEger,  and  by  him  she  had  nine  daughters:  Himing- 
laTa,  the  heaven- threatening ;  Dufa,  the  deep;  Blodu- 
gadda,  the  bloodthirsty;  Hcffring,  the  rising;  Udur, 
the  falling;  Rann,  the  rustling;  Bylgia,  the  storm; 
Drobna,  the  threatening;  Kolga,  the  tlo.nl.  Kare,  the 
air,  produced  Frosla,  the  frost ;  the  latter  produced 
Snio-hingamble,  the  icy  snow.  Loge,  the  third  son  of 
Forc-jotre,  married  Glod.  the  flame;  and  by  him  she 
had  Eintniria,  the  coal,  and  Eisa,  the  ashes.  Sec  Nokse 
Mythology. 

Foreman,  Andrew,  was  prothonotary  apostolic  in 
Scotland  in  1499,  in  1601  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Moray,  and  together  with  it  held  in  commendam  the 
priories  of  Pittenwecm  in  Scotland,  and  of  Cottingham 
in  England.  About  1506  he  was  appointed  by  king 
James  IV  as  his  ambassador,  to  procure  a  personal  con- 
ference between  htm  and  Henry,  king  of  England.  In 
1514  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in 
1517  was  also  perpetual  commendator  of  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline.  He  died  in  1522.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  V.Zb,m. 

Formalists,  a  sect  of  thinkers  which  arose  in  the 
12th  century,  as  a  compromise  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists.  They  professed  to  hold 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  two  parties,  abstract- 
ing the  forms  of  things,  and  assigning  to  them  the  place 
of  universal*.  Duns  Scotus  is  said  to  have  originated 
formalism,  although  the  elements  of  the  doctrine  were 
to  bo  found  in  the  writings  of  mediaeval  philosophers 
anterior  to  his  time. 

Forman,  Aaron  Parker,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  Nov.  12,  1827,  in  Kails  County,  Mo. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eleven;  graduated 
from  Centre  College,  Ky.,  in  1849,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1853 ;  preached  that  year  in  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  and  in  March,  1854,  was  ordained  pastor  there. 
In  1864  he  was  called  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  acted 
with  great  prudence,  fidelity, and  zeal.  In  1870  broken 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  travel  in  Minnesota 
and  Colorado;  and  after  serving  in  the  Price  Street 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  March,  1872,  he  became  pas- 
tor or  the  Church  in  Canton,  Miss.  He  died  at  Court- 
land,  Ala.,  Oct.  14.  1875.  Dr.  Formnn  was  a  man  of 
great  gentleness  and  amiability  of  character,  combined 
with  unusual  firmness  and  sound  judgment;  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  beloved  pastor. 
See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Hem.  1881,  p.  178. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Formosans,  Rei.ioion  or  the.  Formosa  is  a 
large  island  in  the  China  Sea,  called  in  Chinese  Tai- 
Wan,  245  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  100  miles  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part,  con- 
taining an  area  of  14,982  square  miles.    The  religion 


of  the  islanders  is  polytheistic  in  its  character,  there 
being  recognised  among  them  a  plurality  of  deities, 
two  of  whom  are  regarded  as  supreme,  one"  of  them  re- 
[  siding  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  east.  The 
one  is  a  guardian  or  men,  the  other,  who  is  a  goddess, 
the  guardian  or  women.  They  acknowledge  also  an- 
other deity  who  resides  in  the  north,  and  is  an  evil 
spirit.  There  arc  two  gods  of  war,  a  god  of  health,  a 
god  or  forests,  and  a  god  or  cornfields.  They  hare  also 
household  gods,  who  preside  over  the  several  depart- 
ments or  nature.  The  worship  or  the  gods,  which  con- 
sists or  invocations,  sacrifices,  and  libations,  is  conduct- 
ed by  priestesses  called  Juibas,  who  work  themselves 
up  to  a  frenzy,  or  full  into  a  trance,  during  which  they 
pretend  to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  the  gods.  The 
Formosans  acknowledge  the  immortality  or  the  soul, 
and  always  erect  a  bamboo  hut  Air  the  dwelling  of  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  relative  or  friend.  They  also  hold 
to  ruture  rewards  and  punishments,  but  have  no  idea 
of  the  resurrection  or  the  body.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  17th  century  to  Christianize  the 
island,  but  without  success.  They  are  now  in  gross 
heathenism. 

Formula,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  a  profession  or 
faith. 

Fornacalia,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  honor  <>r  the  goddess  of  baking,  Furnax. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  the 
lime  of  its  celebration  was  announced  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus. 

Fornari,  Maria  Victoria,  an  Italian  foundress 
of  a  religious  order,  was  born  at  Oenoa  in  1562.  She 
was  married  to  Angelo  St  rate,  by  whom  she  had  five 
children,  who  all  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband, she  instituted  the  onUr 
of  the  Celestial  Annonciades,  which  had  over  a  hundred 
houses  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  The  nuns  were 
dressed  in  white  robes,  with  a  light  blue  shawl.  She 
died  Dec.  15,  1617.  Sec  Hocfcr,  Xour.  Biog.  GtnfraU, 
s.  v. 

Fornari,  Nlccolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Rome,  Jan.  23,  1788.  He  studied  with  ardor,  was  re- 
ceived into  orders,  and  devoted  himseir  to  instruction 
in  theology.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  made  him  nuncio  to 
Brussels.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  congregation  of  studies.  Fornari  was 
made  cardinal  in  petto,  Dec.  21, 1846,  and  proclaimed  as 
such  Sept.  30,  1850.  He  was  for  some  lime  papal  nun- 
cio at  Paris,  where  he  died,  June  15,  1856.  See  Hoe- 
rer,  your.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Forrest,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  wai 
born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Sept".  19,  1799.  He  grad- 
uated from  Edinburgh  University,  studied  theology,  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  June,  1832,  and  being  ordained  by 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  was  in  due  time  installed 
pastor.  He  continued  there  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  July,  1879.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Forrester,  Walter,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first  a 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen,  next  was  made  sec- 
retary of  slate,  and  then  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Brechin  in  1401,  where  he  was  still  ruling  in  1415.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  1G3. 

Forsete,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Baldar, 
and  Nanna,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Ncf.  He  was  the 
god  <>r  peace,  union,  and  friendship;  pacifying  every 
quarrel.  A  beautiful  palace  called  Glitncr,  resting  u|>on 
golden  pillars,  and  covered  with  silver  shingles  was  his 
throne,  which  constituted  the  most  righteous  judgment- 
seat  or  the  world. 

Forstemann,  Carl  Eduart>,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian or  Germany,  secretary  at  the  university  library  in 
Halle,  who  diet!  in  1847,  published,  Brick's  Geschicktt 
der  Relujionshmdlung  (in  the  .4rrair  f&i  die  Gfschichtt 
der  Kirchl.  Reformation,  Halle,  m\y.-Urhtnde,todi 
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zn  der  Geschichte  des  Reichstages  zu  A  ugsburg  im  J  ah  re 
1530  ( 1833, 2  vols.)  :—Zehn  Briefe  Dr.  Johatrn  Fortieth 
an  Johann  Schradi  (Nordhausen,  1835) :— Luther's  Tet- 
tamente  ant  dm  Jahren  1537  und  1542  (ibid.  1846): — 
DenkmaU  dem  Dr.  M.  Luther  von  der  Ilochachttmg  und 
Lithe  seiner  Zeitgenossen  errichtet  (ibid,  cod.) :— I.uther  t 
Tod  und  Begriibniss  im  Jahre  1546  (ibid.  cod.).  See 
Winer,  f /untouch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  741,  752;  Zucbold, 
Bill.  Theol.  i,  367.    (B  1\) 

Forster,  Froben.  a  German  philosopher  ond  ec- 
clesiastic, was  born  Aug.  30,  1709,  at  Kcinigsberg.  He 
studied  at  Regcnsburg,  where  be  also  joined  tbc  IJcti- 
edietines,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1733.  In  1744  be 
was  called  to  Salzburg,  but  in  1747  was  recalled  to  bit 
monastery,  and  became  its  prior  in  1750.  In  1762  be 
wjh  made  abbot,  and  died  Oct.  1 1, 1791.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides philosophical  treatises,  De  Scriptural  Sacrm  Vul- 
gata  EJitione  (Salzburg,  1748),  and  edited  Alcuini  Opera 
(ibid.  1777,  4  vols,  fat).    (B  P.) 

Forster,  He  in  rich,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  24, 1800,  at 
Gross  •  Glogau.  He  studied  at  Breslau,  and  received 
holy  orders  in  1825.  While  chaplain  and  pastor  at 
Landshur,  his  pulpit  abilities  became  known,  and  he  was 
called,  in  1837,  as  cathedral-dean  to  Breslau.  When 
bishop  Diepenbrock  died  in  1853,  Forster  was  appointed 
as  "  persona  gratissima  "  his  successor.  At  the  Vatican 
council  he  belonged  to  the  opposition  party,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  accepted  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  Not 
obeying  the  so-called  May-laws  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, he  was  deposed,  in  1875,  from  his  office,  and  lied 
to  the  castle  in  Johanuisberg,  in  Austro-Silesia,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  20,  1881.  He  is  the  author  of,  Lebensbild 
Itiejienbroelc*  (Breslau,  1869) :  —  Predigten  (ibid.  1851. 
7  vols.;  5th  ed.  Katisbon,  1878) :  _  Pastoral  Utters 
(Breslau,  1880,  2  vols.).  See  Franz,  lleinrich  Forster, 
Firstbuchofton  B,*slau,ein  Ubensbild  (Breslau,  1875). 
(B  P.) 

Forster,  Johann.  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec  25,  1576.  He  studied  at  Ix'ipsic, 
was  in  1599  preacher  there,  in  1601  rector  at  Schnee- 
berg.  in  1609  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1613  general  superintendent  and  president  of  the 
consistory  at  Mausfeld.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1613,  lcav- 
ing,  Sy.*tema  Proldematum  Theologicitrum:—V indicia 
Lutkeri: — Comment,  in  Jesuiam: — Thesaurus  Cateche- 
tieus: — Comment*  in  Jeremiam  Ejusque  Thremts :  — 
MeiluILt  Capitis  53  Jesuit.  Dispuiationibus  5  ExpreSM  : 
—Passio  Christi  Typka  ex  PsalmU  et  Prophetis,  etc 
See  Jochcr,  .4  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-U^ihm,  s.  v.   (B  P.) 

Forster,  Johann  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Auerstiidt.iu  Thuringia, 
Oct.  6, 1754.  lie  studied  at  Lcipsic,  was  in  1782  after- 
noon-preacher at  Naumburg,  and  in  1794  cathedral- 
preacher  there;  in  1800  accepted  a  call  as  superinten- 
dent to  Weissenfels,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  that 
same  year.  He  published  a  number  of  ascetical  books. 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Iteutschlands,  i, 
418  »q. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  132, 207, 213, 
221, 252,  331, 366, 394.    (B  P.) 

Forsyth,  John  Ai.kxaxdkr,  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, son  of  John  Forsyth,  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1786;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  Oct.  13, 1790;  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  living  at  Belhclvie,  in  succession  to  his  father,  in 
January,  1791,  and  ordained  Aug.  24  following.  He 
died  June  11,  1843,  aged  seventy-four  years.  To  his 
knowledge  of  theology  and  the  pastoral  office  he  add- 
ed a  profound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  was  of  great 
service  to  the  British  government  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  He  was  the  discoverer,  in  1805,  of  the 
percussion-lock,  which  was  afterwards  universally  adopt- 
ed, both  in  the  army  and  by  sportsmen ;  but  he  never 
received  any  public  reward.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoti- 
canee,  iii,  495. 

Fortiguerra.  Niccolo  (l),a 


was  born  in  1 180,  made  bishop  of  Aleria  in  1261,  and  died 
in  1270,  leaving  Postilla  in  I V  Prophetas  Majores,  in 
IV  Erangelia,  in  F.pislolas  Pauli  et  in  Ajyocalypsin: 
—  Comment,  in  JHmiysium  de  Diriuis  Xvminibus : — De 
Duabtu  in  Christo  Xuturis :  — De  Carlibatu.  See  J ocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-UxUon,  a.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

Fortiguerra  (or  Forteguerri),  Niccolo  (2), 
an  Italian  cardinal  of  the  15th  century,  who  rendered 
im|Kirtant  military  and  diplomatic  service  to  popes  Ku- 
genius  IV,  Nicholas  V,  Pius  H.  and  Patd  II,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  learning,  died  at  Viterbo  in  1473,  aged 
fifty-live  years.    See  Biog.  Cnirerselle,  s.  v. 

Fortiguerra.  Niccolo  (3),  an  Italian  prelate  and 
poet,  suruamed  the  Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  an 
ancient  member  of  his  family,  the  cardinal  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  at  Pistoja,  Nov.  25,  1674.    While  still 
young,  he  showed  quite  a  disposition  for  poetry;  but 
after  he  had  been  made  doctor,  in  1695,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  knowl- 
edge.   He  accompanied  into  Spain  the  papal  legate, 
Zondadari,  and  on  his  return  to  Home  became  honorary 
chamberlain  to  Clement  XI,  canon  of  Santa  Maria 
]  Maggiore,  and  referendary  of  two  chancelleries.  About 
|  the  same  time  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
the  Arcades,  under  the  name  of  Sidalmo  Tiseo.'  In 
1715  he  improvised  a  poem  in  the  manner  of  Berni,  Du 
;  Pulci,  and  Ariosto.    He  died  Feb.  17,  1735,  leaving 
|  several  orations,  addresses,  and  other  minor  pieces,  for 
,  which  sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Fortius,  Johanxks,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  centurv,  is  the  author  of  a  Hebrew 
grammar, entitled  p"Hp*1  O  (Prague,  1570)  :—De  Cys- 
tica I.itterarum  Signifcatione  (part  of  it  reprinted  in 
Kircber's  tF.dipus  .E<ryptiacus,  Borne,  1652-54).  See 
Ftlrst,  BilA.  Jud.  i,  287;  Steinschneider,  BifJogr.  Ifund- 
buch,  s.  v.;  Jochcr,  AUgtmeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  %  V. 
(BP.) 

Fortlage,  Arnold  RCDOLPH  Karl,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, was  born  June  12,  1806,  at  Osiiabmck.  He 
first  studied  theology  at  Gottingcn  and  Berlin,  but,  at- 
|  traded  by  Hegel's  lectures,  betook  himself  entirely  to 
,  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  he  continued  in  1829  at 
'  Munich,  under  Schelling.    In  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced his  philosophical  lectures  at  Heidelberg;  in 
1815  he  was  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  ac- 
I  ceptcd  a  call  to  Jena,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8,  1881.  Of 
I  bis  works  we  mention,  Die  Liiclen  des  HegeCsclirn  Sys- 
\  terns  der  Philosophie,  etc.  (Heidelberg  and  Leipsio,  1832) : 
\  — P/iilosophische  Meditationen  uber  Plato's  Symfnision 
|  (Heidelberg,  1835) :  —  .4 urelii  Augustini  Doctrma  de 
Tem/Htra  (ibid.  1836) :— Genetische  Geschichte  der  Phi- 
losophie seit  Kant  (Leipsic,  1852):  —  Das  System  der 
•  Psychologie  als  empirischer  Wusenschafl  atis  der  I>'eo- 
bachtung  des  iimern  Sinnes  (ibid.  1855,  2  vols.)t — Acht 
Ptycholngische  Vortrage  (Jena,  1869) : — Sechs  Psycho- 
^logisc/ie  Vortrage  (1870):  —  Yier  Psychtdogischr  Vor- 
trage (1874) :  —  BeitrUge  zur  Psychologie  als  W'issen- 
schaft  aus  Spekulation  und  Er/ahrung  (Leipsic,  1875), 
as  a  supplement  to  his  System.     His  position  con- 
1  cerning  the  philosophy  of  religion  Fortlage  had  al- 
ready defined  in  the  Darstellung  und  KritUb  der  Beweise 
fur  das  Dasein  Gottet  (Heidelberg,  1840).    The  be- 
lief in  God  is  not  a  matter  of  rational  persuasion,  but 
rests  entirely  on  moral  motives.   Religion  is  essentially 
a  moral  state,  and  only  the  translation  of  this  state  into 
the  idea  is  the  dogma  of  (tod's  existence.  Philosophic 
speculation  had  the  peculiar  fate  that  it  commenced 
with  the  secondary  factor  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
and  found  itself,  and  this  against  its  own  will,  only  tow- 
ards the  end  driven  back  to  the  other.    This  turn,  so 
rich  in  consequences,  commenced  with  Kant — after  him 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  instead  of  advancing,  has 
only  been  protracted.    But  Kant,  too,  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented :  the  purely  transcendental  belief,  emanating 
from  a  moral  and  religious  need,  asks  for  precise  points 
from  which  it  connects  with  the  material  world;  it  i 
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r.*arily  wishes  to  know  the  places,  where  upon  enter- 
ing into  the  world,  it  can  suppose  the  efficiency  of  the 
character  of  its  moral  persuasion,  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  experience.  This  is  the  gap  which  Fort- 
Ugc  endeavored  to  fill  out  in  his  lecture*  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion.  Besides  these  works  he  wrote,  Pas 
mittikulische  System  der  Griechen,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1847)  :— 
the  article  "Griechische  Musik."in  Ersch  an<l  Gruber's 
AUg.  Eitajkhp&dU,  Ixxxi,  175-245  (ibid.  1863):  —  /^ 
Gesange  Chrisflicher  Vorzeit  (Berlin,  1844,  containing 
translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  hvrans) :—  Yorltsungen 
liber  die  Geschichte  der  Poesie  (Stuttgart,  1839).   (B.  P.) 

Fortach,  Michael,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  July  24,  1654,  at  Werthcim,  in  Franco- 
nia,  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1095  pro- 
fessor at  Tubingen,  in  1705  professor  at  Jena,  and  died 
April  24,  1724.  lie  published,  Commenturius  ad  Am- 
brosii  Libras  de  Officiis  :  —  In*tilutio  Jsagogica  de  Justi- 
tia  el  Jure:—Pe  Origine,  Yeritate,  el  Immutabili  Recii- 
tudine  Juris  Saturalis,  etc.:—  V indicia  Poctriua  de 
Divimi  Scriptura  Sacrm  Inspiration  :—l)issertatiows 
ad  Ezech.  Hi,  17-19;  Hos.  r.  6;  Matt,  xix,  28;  x,  22; 
AM.  i,  4 ;  if  17 ;  »,  19,  20 ;  MM,  14 ;  riii,  21 ;  Tit.  i,  1,  2; 
ffebr.  ii,  10,  11,  etc.  See  Richer,  Schediasma  de  Vita, 
Scriptis,  ac  .\ferilis  Fcetischii  in  EcclesUun  (1725); 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- l^xikon,  s.  v.    (11.  P.) 

Fortunfitus,  an  Italian  hagiographer,  was  born  at 
Yercelhe  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  has 
been  confounded  sometimes  with  Fortunatus  Venantius. 
He  merited  by  his  knowledge  the  surname  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  the  Lombards,  and  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate; it  is  not  known,  however,  in  what  diocese.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  church,  but  for  what  reason  is 
unknown ;  retired  to  France,  where  he  bound  himself 
in  friendship  with  SLGermanus,  bishop  of  Paris;  and 
died  at  Chelles,  near  Paris,  about  569.  He  wrote  the 
Lift  <f  St.  Marcellus.  The  Life  of  St.  Hilary  has  also 
been  attributed  to  him.  Sec  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Fortunatus's  (Vexantus)  Hymns.  Fortuna- 
tus is  the  author  of  the  following  hymns:  Yexilla  Regis 
Prodeunt  (q.  v.),  translated  into  English  ("The  royal 
banners  forward  go")  by  Neale,  in  Medutral  Hymns 
and  Sequences  (Loud.  1867),  p.  5:— Quern  Terra,  Pontus, 
A^thera  (English  translation,  "The  God  whom  earth 
and  sea  and  sky,"  in  Hymns  Ancient  ami  Modern):  — 
Pauge  Lingua,  Gloriosi  (q.  v.) :  —Crux  lienedicta  Sitet 
(the  original  is  found  in  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry, 
p.  130  sq.,and  an  English  translation,"  The  blessed  cross 
shines  now  to  us,"  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  220  aq.) : — 
Salre,  Festa  lHes,toto  Yenerabilis  .Eco  (q.  v.)  :—.\gnoscet 
Omm  Smcmlltm,  0H  the  nativity  of  Christ: —Tibi  Laus 
Perennis  Author,  on  baptism.  "The  poetry  of  Venan- 
tius Prudentius,"  says  Mr.  Yule  {Diet,  of  Christ.  Hiog. 
s.  v.), "  represents  the  expiring  effort  of  the  tatin  muse 
in  Gaul.  Even  the  poet  himself  felt  the  decadence  not 
merely  of  language,  but  of  thought,  which  characterizes 
his  verse, 

*Ast  ego  sensns  inops  .  . . 
Farce  gravis,  scrmoue  levis,  ratlone  pigrescens, 
Meiue  belies,  arte  careu.-,  n*n  null-,  ore  nee  exper*' 

(Vit.  S.  Martin,  v.  2S-2*), 

and  it  is  difficult,  to  dissent  from  the  severe  judgment 
he  has  passed  upon  himself.  His  style  is  pedantic,  his 
taste  bad,  his  grammar  and  prosody  seldom  correct  for 
many  lines  together.  Two  of  his  longer  poems,  how- 
ever, display  a  simplicity  and  pathos  which  are  foreign 
to  his  usual  style.  One  of  these  treats  of  the  marriage 
of  Galesuintha,  sister  of  Brunchart,  with  Chilperic;  the 
other  is  the  elegy  upon  the  fall  of  Thuringia.  For 
what  is  of  real  merit  in  these  two  pieces  we  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Khadeguud  rather 
than  to  any  sudden  access  of  i-ispiration  in  the  poet 
himself."  See  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry;  Daniel. 
Thesaurus  I/yinnologicus,  i,  168  sq.;  Bormann,  I'eber 
das  Lebe^des  Lateinischen  LHchters  Fortunatus  (Fulda, 
1848).  (B.P.) 


Fortune,  in  Roman 

Greek  mythology, 
"chance."  This  goddess, 
called  Tyche  by  the 
(ireeks,  was  represented 
at  -Egira,  in  Achaia,  in  a 
small  temple,  by  the  horn 
of  Amalthtea,  ami  a  small 
winged  Cupid,  which  sig- 
nified that  the  love-affairs 
of  men  were  furthered 
more  by  fortune  than  by 
beauty.  Pindar,  there- 
fore, called  her  one  of  the 
Parca?,  or  goddesses  of  des- 
tiny. The  Fort  una  of  the 
Romans  had  temples  in 
various  parts  of  the  city, 
ami  in  several  cities  of 
the  empire,  those  at  An- 
tium  (  llorace,  Od.  i,  35) 
and  Pneucste  being  the 
most  celebrated. 

Foitunio,  AooSTlNO,    Antique  fttauie  of  Fortune, 
an  Italian  member  of  the 

order  of  the  Camaldules,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  Historiarum  Camaldulcnsiam  Libri  3 
(Florence,  1575): — Hisioriar.  Canuibl.  pars  Posterior 
(Venice,  1579):  —  L>e  Origin*  Ordinis  CamalduUnsis 
(Florence,  1092).  See  Winer,  Hamlbuch  eler  the»l.  Lit. 
i,  714;  Jocher,  Allgemcines  Gtkhrten  -  Uxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Forty  Martyrs.  (1)  This  number  of  soldiers  is 
commemorated  on  March  9,  as  having  suffered  under 
Licinius  in  320,  at  Sebaste,  in  Armenia.  (2)  Another 
set  of  forty  martyrs  is  commemorated  on  May  20.  as 
having  suffered  in  Persia,  A.D.  376.  (3)  Forty  virgin? 
are  said  to  have  suffered  on  Dec.  24,  under  Deems,  at 
Antioch,  in  Syria. 

Foscarari  (Lat.  Forsherarius),  Eotnio.  an  Italian 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  born  at  Bologna,  Jan.  27, 
1512.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  in  1544 
became  prior  and  inquisitor  at  his  native  place,  and  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Modcna.  He  was  imprisoned  f..r 
heresy  by  Paul  V,  but  vindicated  by  Pius  IV.  He  en- 
tered the  Council  of  Trent  in  1561,  in  which  he  assisted 
Forerius  and  Ixwnanlo  Marint  in  preparing  the  cate- 
chism, and  correcting  the  missal  and  breviary.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Dec  23,  1564.  He  was  frugal,  modest, 
and  austere,  and  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  reclamation  of  the  vicious  classes. 

Fobs,  Archibald  Campbeli,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  son  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Foss,  was  born  at  Pbil- 
lipstown.  X.  V.,  March  6, 1830.  He  spent  two  years  of 
his  youth  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  stere  in  Xew  York  city ; 
entered  Amenia  Seminary  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  be- 
came highly  honored  for  his  scholarly  and  Christian 
character;  received  license  to  preach ;  entered  the  Soph- 
omore class  of  Wesley  an  University  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen; supported  himself  by  teaching  during  vacations; 
graduated  in  1852,  and  immediately  joined  the  Xew  York 
Conference.  His  appointments  were:  Lenox,  1852  and 
1853;  Morrisania,  1854  and  1855;  Thirtieth  Street.  New 
fork  city,  1856  and  1857:  Sl  Paul's,  1858  and  1859 :  the 
next  year  with  Dr.  McClintock,  Tarrytown,  but  labore 
there  only  a  few  weeks,  when,  being  appointed  to  the  prv>- 
fessorship  of  Latin  and  Hebrew  in  Wesleyan  University, 
be  repaired  thither,  and  there  continued  two  years; 
Poughkecpsie  District,  1862  to  June,  1865;  Thirtieth 
Street,  Xew  York  city,  July,  1865,  to  1867,  and  finally 
to  Sing  Sing,  in  1868,  where  he  labored  one  year,  and 
then  retired  from  the  effective  ranks  and  sailed  to  " 


HrnSi  In  1869  he  preached  one  month  in  Florence,  Ita- 
ly, and  another  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Early  in 
1870  he  left  his  pleasant  Swiss  home  for  a  tour  thmugh 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy.    He  returned  to  Carers, 
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Switzerland,  March  3,  thoroughly  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, and  prostrated  with  gastric  fever,  and  after  a  few 
day*  of  suffering  died.  Mr.  Foss  was  pre 'eminently 
independent  and  origiual.  He  was  brave  and  self-reli- 
ant,  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor,  generous,  yet  cautious, 
patient,  painstaking, able,  and  eminently  successful.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Conference*,  1870,  p.  97. 

Fossarii  (or  Fosaores :.  the  term  by  which  the 
grare-diggert  or  sextons  of  the  early  Church  were  des- 
ignated. The  term  fossor  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs.  The  moat  common 
appearance  of  the  term  is  in  the  later  epitaphs,  which 
testify  to  the  purchase  of  graves  from  individuals  of 
this  class.  The  burial  of  the  departed  wan  probably  at 
first  a  work  of  Christian  charity,  performed  without  fee 
or  reward  by  their  surviving  brethren.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Church  had  become  more  numerous,  it  was 


Fresco  of  Fossor  Id  the  Cemetery  of  Calllstn*. 

BtwiMii  rule  marked  vtlb  fmmmmJim «m IU bw, oartkoo  pkk  iw 
kla  rtgfct  AaobWr.  aiul  «  lamp  In  hl»  l«rt  hand,  aixl  It  •urrotiniM  by  a 
tmii  »f  Iota*,  nirko,  apd  othor  took  awployoJ  lo  hi*  work.  Aboro  k  tbo 
fajulyUoB:  "  DtofOOO*  Foot*  In  poco  dopodtw  OcUbo  Kakndaa  OotO- 

carried  out  at  the  public  expense  under  the  special  care 
of  the  presbyter*  of  the  M  titles M  of  Rome.  When 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion,  the  foe- 
soree  evidently  established  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
catacombs,  which  authorized  them  to  sell  graves  either 
to  living  persona  for  their  own  burial,  or  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  Thia  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
had  a  widespread  but  transient  existence.  A  fossor'* 
pick  haa  been  discovered  by  De'  Rossi  in  the  cemetery 
of  Cailtstus,  much  oxidized,  but  •till  recognizable.  See 
liartiguy,  Diet,  dee  Anfiq.  Chretiemus,  a.  v. 

Fosse,  Charles  nit  i.a,  an  eminent  French  paint, 
er,  waa  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  studied  under  Charles  le 
Brun,  and  having  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy, 
was  scut  to  Italy  with  the  royal  pension.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  immediately  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XIV,  and  painted  four  fine  pictures  for  the 
apartments  of  the  Tuileries.  His  next  work  was  a 
fresco  painting  in  the  cha|K'l  of  St.  Eustache,  repre- 
senting Adam  and  Ere,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  1696  he  was  elected  a  royal  academician.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  best  paintings  at  Versailles: 
The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ;  The  Infant  Motet  Saved 
from  the  JfUe;  The  Neturrection ;  The  Nativity ;  The 
A  doration  of  the  Magi.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1716.  See 
Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  V. 

Fosta,  in  North  German  mythology,  was  a  goddess 
worshipped  by  the  Frisians.  She  stands  in  close  union 
with  Hertha,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  lioth  are  god- 
desses of  peace,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  appear 
armed.  In  the  temple  of  Fosta,  on  Helgoland,  she  was 
represented  with  bow  and  arrow  at  her  back,  a  helmet 
on  her  head,  five  arrows  in  her  left  hand,  and  four  cars 
of  corn  in  her  right.  -She  was  worshipped  iu  Holsiein 
ami  Denmark. 

Foster,  Edkn  Birroigiis,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 


minister,  grandson  of  Rev.  Eden  Burroughs,  D.D.,  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  born  at  Hanover,  May  26,  1818. 
He  studied  at  Kimball  Union  Academy;  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1887,  and  spent  one  year  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  From  Aug.  18, 1641, 
to  Jan.  7, 1847,  he  was  pastor  in  Hcnuiker.  After  sup- 
plying the  church  in  Pelbam  for  several  months,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  it,  June  21,  1848,  and  remained 
until  January,  1853 ;  thereafter  was  pastor  of  the  John 
Street  Church,  Lowell,  Mam.;  in  1861  at  Wist  Spring- 
Held  ;  and  in  May,  I860,  was  reinstalled  at  Low  ell,  where 
be  died,  April  11, 1882.  After  1875  he  was  assisted  by 
a  colleague.  Among  his  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing: Sermon*  on  Baptism  (1848):  —  Duty  of  Young 
Men  (1850).   See  Cong.  Year-book,  1888,  p.  22. 

Fothad,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  deprived  in  the  first 
venr  of  his  administration  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrews 
(952),  by  king  Imtulfua.  He  died  in  961  or  962.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Jii*hop*,  p.  6. 

Fotberby,  Martin,  D.D.,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  at  Great  Grimsby  in  1569,  educated  at  and  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1596 
was  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1618  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  He  died  March  12, 1619,  leering  Four  Ser- 
mon* (1608) :  —  The  Clearing  of  Four  Truth*  against 
A  theists  (1622).  See  Chalmers,  Mag.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  a.  v. 

Fothergill,  Gkoruk,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Lockholme,  in  Ravenstonedale,  in  1705,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford,  where  he  l*came  fellow.  He  was 
elected  principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oct.  17, 1761,  vicar 
of  Bramley  soon  after, ami  died  Oct. 5, 1760.  His  works 
were  published,  in  1756, 1757,  1758,  and  tome  Sermont 
in  1761  and  1762.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  IHet.e.  v.  \  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Author*,  a.  v. 

Foullon,  Jean  RKAKt>,a  French  Jesuit,  and  rector 
of  the  college  at  Huy,  who  was  horn  at  Liege  in  I6<w, 
snd  died  Oct.  25, 1608,  is  the  author  of,  Jonas  Typttt  //<>- 
mini*  a  Deo  Fugientis: — Compendium  //istoritr  Leodi- 
eeneit: — Comment.  t/istotiri  et  Morales  ad  Duo*  l.ibint 
Macrubtrorum.  See  Winer.  Iltntdbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
825 ;  Jticher,  A  llgemeines  Gelrhrten-I^exikon,  s.  v. ;  Biog, 
UnieerseUe,  s,  v,    (B.  P.) 

Foulquea  (Let.  Fvicd),  a  French  prelate,  was  l>orn 
about  850,  and  educate!  in  the  church  at  Rheims,  where 
he  was  eventually  a  canon.  He  afterwards  In  came  ah. 
but  of  St.  Beitun,  and  in  March,  883,  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  He  greatly  improved  the  diocese,  but  at 
length  became  so  deeply  involved  in  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  limes  tbst  he  was  assassinated  in  900. 
1  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  (Jinirale,  a,  v. 

Fonlques  (eurustned  the  Grea()t  a  French  writer 
1  of  sacred  history,  was  born  in  the  first  part  of  the  Uth 
century.  He  waa  the  thirty-first  abbot  of  Corbie ;  as- 
sisted as  such  at  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1049,  and  at 
the  Council  of  the  General  States  in  1065,  at  Corbie. 
Ha  is  noted  for  his  long  contest  lor  the  privileges  of 
his  Church  against  two  bishops  of  Amiens.  He  died 
in  1096.   See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a,  v. 

Fountayns,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Mcrton,  near  Doncaster,  about  1714.  lie 
was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
lie  I  *•«  a  me  fellow ;  and  was  successively  prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  canon  of  Windsor, and  dean  of  York.  Twice 
in  his  life,  if  not  ofteuer,  he  might  have  been  advanced 
to  the  episcopal  bench,  but  neclined  it.  He  died  Feb. 
14,  1802.  He  was  exemplary  iu  the  discharge  of  every 
relative  and  social  duty;  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  a 
lover  of  good  men.  See  The  (Ix>ud.)  Christian  Observer, 
February,  1802,  p.  144. 

Fouquet  (or  Foucquet),  Louis,  a  French  prel- 
ate, wbo  died  in  1708,  bishop  and  count  of  Agde,  and 
master  of  the  royal  oratory,  became  involved  in  trouble, 
and  finally  retired  from  his  diocese.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv 
Biog.  UbUrak,  a,  v. 
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Pour  Crowned  Martyrs.    Sec  Coronati 

QUATL'OR, 

Four  Rivers.    See  Rivers,  the  Four. 

Fourmont,  Michel,  a  famous  French  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Herblay,  Sept.  28,  1690,  ami  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  5,  1746.  He  was  professor  of  Syriac  at  the  royal 
college  in  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. Many  of  his  dissertations  are  found  in  the 
Memoires  of  the  academy.  See  I.ichtcnbergcr.  Ency- 
clnp.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Freret,  tlogt  de  CA  bU 
FsUrmtnt,  in  Hist,  de  CAcwlimir  des  Inscription!,  xviii, 
432;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  G'elehrten-Lexikon,*.  v.;  Hoe- 
for,  A  our.  liiog.  (line rait,  s.  v. 

Fournier  (baron  de  In  Contamine),  Marie  Nico- 
las, a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Gcx  (Aiu),  Dec.  27, 
1760;  educated  in  Paris;  beenme  professor  of  theology 
at  Orleans;  after  the  Revolution  went  to  Paris  as  a 
preacher;  was  appointed  (1H05)  chaplain,  afterwards 
almoner  to  the  emperor,  and  bishop  of  Montpellier,  July 
15,  1806;  was  nominated,  in  1817,  for  the  archbishopric 
of  Navarre,  but  was  not  contirmed,  and  died  at  Mont- 
pellier, Dec  29,  1834.  See  Iloefer,  .Your.  Hiog.  Gitti- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Fowler,  Charles  James,  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Aberdeen  Pres- 
bytery in  1828;  elected  minuter  of  the  church  at  Rox- 
burgh Place,  MorningMde,  Edinburgh,  and  ordained 
Aug.  7,  1834;  transferred  to  St.  Luke's,  Glasgow,  Feb. 
22,  1837;  promoted  to  Ratho,  Dec.  22, 1842,  and  died  at 
Torquay,  England,  March  16,  1866.  He  published  The 
Right  Improvement  of  IHrine  Judgments  (a  sermon, 
1851) : — lectures  on  The  Evidences  of  Recealed  Relig- 
ion, on  Infitlelity,  and  on  Sabbath-Schools : — A  Preface 
to  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible.  Sec  Fasti  Kecks. 
Scoticance,  i,  131;  ii,  45. 

Fowler,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English  Weslcyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  May  18,  1791.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Bradford  Grammar-school,  converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  John  Crosse,  vicar  of  llradford,  and  in  1811  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry.  In  1848  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  conference,  and  it  was  owing  to  failure  of 
health  that  he  was  not  elected  president  in  1819  or  1850. 
He  died,  after  acute  suffering,  in  the  Chapel-house,  City 
Road,  London,  March  17, 1851,  being  the  only  preacher 
who  has  died  there  since  Wesley.  Joseph  Fowler  was 
an  able  preacher,  a  judicious  »u|>erintoudent,  an  un- 
wearied pastor,  and  a  Urge-hearted  friend.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  section  of  the  conference.  See 
Stevenson,  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  324  sq. ;  West.  Meth. 
Magazine,  1851,  p.  400, 918 ;  1852,  p.  242 ;  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1851 ;  Takings  (Lond.  1841), 

i,  351. 

Fowler,  Philemon  Halated,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1814. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  academy 
in  his  native  place;  graduated  from  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  in  1832,  and  for  one  year  was  tutor  in  that  in- 
stitution; was  licensed  by  the  Albany  Presbytery,  Oct. 
15,  1835;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1836;  served  as  pastor  elect  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  in  1839 
was  installed  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1850.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica,  where  he  labored  till 
1874.  In  1866  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reunion,  on  the  part  of  the  New  School 
General  Assembly ;  in  1869  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  died  Dec  19,  1879.  Dr. 
Fowler  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  published  ser- 
mons and  small  volumes,  his  largest  work  being  his 
History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Central  Xeio  York  (1877). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  a  director  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminar)*.  He 
was  widely  known  and  honored  for  his  personal 


ties.  He  preached  Christ  with  great  directness  and 
fidelity.  See  XecroL  Rejwrt  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1880,  "p.  23. 

Fowler,  Robert,  D.D.,an  Irish  prelate,  was  preb- 
endary of  Westminster,  and  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1747,  master  of  arts  in  1751,  and 
in  1771  was  promoted  to  the  sec  of  Killaloc  and  Kilfc- 
nora.  In  1773  he  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  preach  before  them  at  Christ  Church  on  Oct.  2; 
translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  Dec  22,  1778;  in  1782 
was  one  of  twelve  spiritual  peers  who  protested  against 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters;  in  1789  con- 
curred with  fourteen  others  in  protesting  against  the 
memorable  address  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  He  died  at  Bassiugboume  Hall,  twar 
Dunmow,  in  Essex,  Oct.  10,  1801.  See  D'Alton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  A  bjts.  of  Dublin,  p.  347. 

Fowler,  William  Chauncey,  LL.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  Killingworth  (now 
Clinton),  Conn.,  Sept,  1, 1793.  He  graduated  from  Vale 
College  in  1816,  ami  then  spent  a  year  as  private  tutor 
in  a  family  in  Fauquier  County,  Va. ;  resumed  his  po- 
sition as  rector  of  the  grammar-school  in  New  Haven, 
beginning  also  the  study  of  theology  under  Professor 
Fitch.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  college, 
and  Aug.  81,  1825,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Greenfield,  Mass.  In  1827  he  was 
dismissed,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  where  he 
remained  until  1838,  and  then  went  to  Amherst  College, 
Mass.,  as  professor  of  rhetoric  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  1843,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Amherst  till 
1858,  when  he  removed  to  Durham,  Conn.,  and  died 
there,  Jan.  15, 1881.  From  the  time  of  his  resignation 
as  professor,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  various  works 
for  the  press.  In  1845  he  edited  the  university  edition 
of  Webster's  Dictionary.  He  next  prepared  three  vol- 
umes, composing  a  series  of  English  grammars,  entitled 
The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms.  In 
1858  he  published  Memorials  of  the  Chauncey s ;  in  1H63 
The  Sectional  Controversy ;  in  1866  a  History  of  Dur- 
ham ;  in  1872  a  Treatise  on  l^cal  Law  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut ;  and  later  several  collections  of 
essays.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Mas 
legislature  from  the  town  of  Amherst.  He  : 
the  18th  district  of  Connecticut  in  the  state  senate  in 
1864.    See  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1881. 

Pox,  Charles  M.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois,  was 
Raid's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.    He  died 
4,  187 1.    See  Prof.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1872,  p.  127. 

Fox-worship,  a  species  of  idolatry  practiced  only 
among  the  Japanese,  who  seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  fox  is  a  god  or  a  devil.  If  a  Japanese  feels 
himself  in  need  of  supernatural  aid,  he  sets  out  a  platter 
of  rice  and  beans  as  nu  offering  to  his  fox,  and  if  on  the 
following  day  some  of  it  has  disappeared,  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  favorable  omen.  There  are  in  Japan  two 
species  of  foxes,  very  much  like  the  ordinary  foxes  of 
Europe  ami  America,  and,  from  the  immunity  they  en- 
jov,  thev  arc  great  nuisances.  See  Gardner,'  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Fraction,  a  technical  name  for  the  act  of  breaking 
the  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fraction  in  use  at  present; 
though  only  the  first  of  them  is  essential  to  the  sacra- 
ment, and  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  infancy 
of  the  Church:  (1)  a  fraction  illustrative  of  the  words 
of  institution,  and  therefore  a  direct  imitation  of  oar 
Lord's  action;  (2)  purely  symbolical  fractions  after  the 
consecration  has  been  completed ;  (3)  the  necessary 
fraction  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  among  the 
communicants.  For  the  illustration  of  each  of  these  in 
the  various  rituals,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  utiq. 
s.  v. 
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Frahn,  Christian  Martin,  a  famous  German  Ori- 
entalist, numismatician,  and  historian,  was  iMirn  at  Ros- 
tock,  June  4,  1782,  where  he  aim  pursued  his  Oriental 
studies.  Iu  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Kasan,  and  in  1815  chief  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  Asiatic  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died,  Aug.  10,  1851.  lie  published,  among  other 
works,  Recensio  Xumot -urn  Muhamedanorum  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 182ti),  to  which  must  be  added  his  Oputrula  Post- 
huma  (cd.  by  Dorn,  ibid.  1855-77,  2  rob.) : — Ibn  Foss- 
lans  <( ml  anderer  A  ruber  Berichte  uber  die  Hasten  al- 
terer  Z*U  (ibid.  1823)  :—Tt>j>ogr,iphische  Uebersicht  tier 
A  utgrabungen  ron  tilt  em  aralnschen  Gelde  in  Rutland 
(ibid.  1841):  —  Curarum  Exeget.  et  Crit.  in  A'uAt/mum 
prophet.  Specimen  (Rostock,  1800)  :—I)e  Chasaris  (St. 
Petersburg,  1822).  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiotj.  Ginirale, 
s.r.  (B.P.) 

Franceschini,  Baldassare  (called  U  Volterra- 
no),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Volterra 
in  K311,  and  studied  under  Matteo  Hoselli  and  Gio.  de 
San  Giovanni.  Among  his  great  frescos  is  the  cupola 
of  the  Cappclla  Niccolini,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  nt 
Florence;  and  in  the  rault  of  a  chapel  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  is  a  picture  of  Elias,  which  is  considered  a 
grand  production.  He  died  in  1689.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
K»»j.  Ghihale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  liiotj.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  a.  v. 

Franceschini,  Car.  Marc'  Antonio,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  horn  at  Bologna,  April  5, 1648, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  school  of  Gio.  Battista  Galli. 
The  principal  works  of  this  master  at  Bologna  are  a 
ceiling  in  the  Pala/zo  Rauuzzi;  The  Death  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, in  Corpus  Domini ;  67.  Francis  of  Sales  Kneeling 
before  the  Virgin  and  Infant,  in  La  Madonna  di  Galcria ; 
a  fine  picture  of  The.  Annunciation,  at  the  Institute. 
At  Rimini,  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines,  is  a  tine 
picture  of  St.  Tommaso  dicing  A  Ims  to  the  Foot:  Fran- 
ceschini  died  Dec.  24,  1728.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Hiog. 
Genirale,  s.  r. ;  Spooner.  hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  r. 

Francesco,  Mkdico,  an  Italian  convert  from  Ju- 
daism, who  lircd  at  Mantua  in  the  17ih  century,  is  the 
author  of,  r^JSjt,  or  Epistola  in  Lingua  lltbr.,  Chald., 
jSyri'<7(-«,  etc,  (Mantua,  1030;  trausl.  into  Germ. by  Chrys. 
Dudulneus,  Nuremberg,  a.  a.).  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud\  i, 
287 ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii,  951.    (B.  P.) 

Franchl  Antonio,  a  reputable  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Lucca,  July  14,  1634,  studied  under  Baldas- 
sare Franceschini,  and  settled  at  Florence.  He  painted 
a  number  of  works  for  the  churches,  among  which  his 
picture  of  Christ  Giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  in  the 
parochial  church  of  Caporgnano,  at  Lucca,  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  He  died  July  8,  1709.  See  Hoefer, 
AW.  Hiog.  GinhaU,  a.  v.;  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  r. 

Franchl,  Gnglielmo,  an  Italian  convert  from  Ju- 
daism, of  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  "prb  r^SJ 
C^pn,  or  a  Hebrew  grammar  in  the  Italian  language 
(Bergamo,  1591,  and  often) :— Alphabttum  Htbraicum, 
or  a  Hebrew  reader  (Rome,  1596).  See  FUrst,  Bibl, 
Jud.  i,  287 ;  Jocher,  .4 llgemeines  Gelehrfni-Lexikon,  s.  r. ; 
Steiuschncidcr,  Bibliogr.  Handbuch.  s.  r.;  Wolf,  Bibl. 
Hebr.  iii,  237.  (B.P.) 

Franchini  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  at  Mndcna,  Dec.  28,  1633. 
Having  entered  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  he  became 
theologian  to  Francis  II,  duke  of  Modeua.  He  died  in 
his  native  city,  April  4, 1695,  learing  sereral  works  ou 
the  history  of  his  order,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  r. 

Francis.    Sec  Francesco  ;  Francois, 

Francisci,  Erasmus,  a  Lutheran  hymn-writer,  was 
bom  Nor.  19, 1627,  at  Lubeck,  and  died  at  Nuremberg, 
Dec.  20, 1694.  Some  of  his  hymns  arc  still  to  be  found 
in  German  hymn-books.  See  Molleri,  Cimbria  Littera- 


ta,  i,  178-184;  Wezel,  l/ymnoptrographia,  i,  227-233; 
.livelier,  .4 llgemeines  Gelehrfen.f.exikon,  s,  v.;  Koch.  Ge- 
schichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedts,  iii,  526  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fianciscls,  AutSSAXDBO  W,  an  Italian  Domini- 
can of  the  16th  century.    Being  of  Jewish  origin,  he 
was  also  called  Hebrtrus  or  llebrtrinus.    He  was  vicar- 
general  and  procurator  of  his  order,  in  1594  received  the 
j  episcopal  see  at  Forli,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1597, 
'  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  about  1600.  Ho 
1  wrote  a  commentary  on  Genesis  and  on  Exodus,  1-20, 
which  is  still  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library. 
See  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  lTgh<  1- 
li,  Italia  San  a,  ii,  629;  Delilzsch,  WissenschaJ),  Kunst, 
Judcnlhum,  p.  292.    (B.  P.) 

Francis,  Johanu,  a  Lutheran  hymn-writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  June  I,  1618,  at  Guben,  in  Lower  Lu- 

!  satis,  and  died  June  18,  1677.  His  hymns  belong  to 
the  gems  of  German  hymnnlugy.    Some  of  his  spirit- 

I  ual  songs  hare  also  l>een  translated  into  English.  Sec 

■  Wezel,  flymnop.  i,  164  sq.;  Pasig's  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Franck's  Hymns  (Grimma,  1846);  Jentsch, 

|  Johunn  Franck  ron  Gilbert  (Gubcn,  1877);  Koch,  Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  278  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Franck,  Sebastian.   See  Francos. 

Franck,  Solomon,  a  Lutheran  hymn-writer  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  6, 1659,  at  Weimar,  and  died 
July  11,  1725.  Sume  of  his  hymns  are  still  iu  UM  in 
the  German  Church.  Thev  were  edited  bv  Schauer, 
Sol.  Frtmck's  tJeistlirhe  Lieder  (Halle,  1855)."  See  We- 
zel, Hymnop.  i,  217  sq. ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Kircheidiedes,  v,  420  gq.    (B.  P.) 

Francke.  August,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1792.  He  commenced  his  ministe- 
rial work  in  1816,  was  in  1821  preacher  at  Dresden,  in 
1828  court-preacher  there,  and  died  in  1859.  He  pub- 
lished, De  Fide  Christo  Httbenda  (Dresden,  1830):— 
Das  Altarfest  des  erangelischen  Christen  (ibid.  1W34): — 
Geschichte  ties  bibHschtm  OJ'mbarungs  Glaubrns  (ibid. 
18.50)  .—Das  Leben  Jesu  (I,cq>sic,  1839;  3d  ed.  1842)  :— 
Die  Grundlehren  der  Religitm  Jesu  (ibid.  1848).  He 
also  published  a  number  of  sermons.  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  445 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  371  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Francke,  Christoph,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  Oct.  26,  1642.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  Kiel  in  1665,  and  died  professor  and 
librarian,  Feb.  11, 1704,  leaving,  Specimen  Controrersia- 
rum  Ecclesia  Lutheranat  cum  Remonstrantibus  :  —  F.x- 
ercitatwhes  anti-Wendeliana  et  anti-Limborchiana  :— 
Bretis  et  Liquids  Demonstratio  Deitatis  Christi,  Jonat 
Slichtingio  Opposita.  Sec  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  GrUhr- 
ten-Lexikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  353. 
(B.  P.) 

Francke,  Gteorg  Samuel,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  born  Sept.  7,  1763,  was  in  1806  preach- 
er at  Sonderburg,  in  1810  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Kiel,  and  died  March  28,  1840.  He  published, 
Entwurf  einer  Apologetik  der  Christi.  Religion  (Altona, 
1817):  —  De  I  list  aria  Dogmatum  Arminiorum  (Kiel, 
1814)  -.—Commentat.  Qutedam  Theologica  de  Librorum 
Vet.  Test.  (1788)  -.—  Feber  die  neuren  Schicksale  des  Spi- 
nozumus  (1808) :— Theologische  Encyklt»pddie  (Altona, 
1819).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  3, 386, 705 ; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  290.    (B.  P.) 

Francke.  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1650.  He  studied  at  Leipsic.  had 
several  pastorates  in  Pomerania.and  died  April  17, 1723. 
He  published,  Lux  Tenebrosa,  etc: — Tenebra  Lucidtr, 
etc.—Commentarius  in  Psalmos  .—Prophetiit  Amosi, 
Nahumi,  Habacuci,  Sophonke,  Obadia,  Uaggai,  Mala- 
chite :—M inisterium  A  ccentuum  Ebreeorum.  See  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  a.  r.;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
288.    (B.  P.) 

Francklin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
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was  liorn  in  1721.  and  in  June,  1750,  was  chosen  Greek 
professor  of  Cambridge.  He  was  preferred  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Ware  and  Tttundrich  in  1757,  and  to  that  of 
Brastcd  in  177(5.  He  died  in  1781.  He  published, 
separately,  translation*  from  Phalaris,  Cicero,  Sopho- 
cles.  andLuciau  (1749-81).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
«.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A  met:  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Frauco,  Alfonso,  an  eminent  painter  of  Messina, 
was  born  in  1460.  His  best  pictures  were  in  Messina, 
a  Taking  Down  from  the  dots,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco  dc  Paolo,  ami  the  Dispute  of  Christ  with  the 
Doctors,  in  San  Agostiun.  He  died  iu  1524.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Frauco,  Battista  (called  i7  Semelei),  an  eminent 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1498.  He 
went  to  Home  and  studied  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  He  painted  in  fresco  the  choir  of  the  Meiru|ioli- 
tan  Church  at  Urbino;  and  a  picture  in  oil  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Infant,  between  81.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
There  are  several  easel  pictures  from  the  life  of  Christ 
in  the  cathedral  at  Osimo.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  works;  Mines  Striking  the.  Hock;  Abraham  Meet, 
ing  M<lchistdec;  Abraham  about  to  Sacrifice  Isaac;  The 
Israilttts  (lathering  Manna  in  the  Desert ;  St.  Jerome 
Holding  a  Skull;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  trith  St.  John ; 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  The  Adoration  of  the  Shejdierds, 
with  Angels  in  the  Clouds.  He  died  in  15G1.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Sonv.  Biog.  Uinirule,  s,  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  i  ts,  s.  v. 

Francois,  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1559.  and  made  his  profession  at  the  abbey  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Valines,  March  21,1589.  Iu  io<>6 
ho  aided  in  effect  ing  a  radical  reformation  within  his 
congregation,  revised  the  principal  articles,  and  became 
a  deputy  to  Munte-Cassinn  to  consult  the  constitutions 
of  that  monastery.  In  1610  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  se- 
cure the  approvnl  of  the  new  regulations  by  the  eccle- 
siastical superiors  and  Louis  XII I.  and  frequently  served 
as  president  of  his  congregation.  He  died  at  St.  Mi- 
hid,  Aug.  10, 1032,  leaving  several  works  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  affairs  of  his  order,  for  which  see  Hoefi-r, 
Aunr.  Bi»g.  tiiuirale,  s.  v. 

Frank,  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran  hymn- 
writers,  ot  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  MlCHAKL,  was  born  March  10,  1009,  and  died 
Sept.  24,  1607.  His  hymns  are  collected  in  Heisttirfa-s 
Barpffentpirt  (Coburg,  1057),  and  Gtutticker  FJedw 
erstes  Zwolf  (ibid.  1002).  See  Koch,  (itschichle  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedts,  iii,  435  sq. 

2.  Pktkr.  a  brother  of  Michael,  was  horn  Sept.  27. 
1010,  studied  at  Jena,  was  preacher  in  1045,  and  died 
July  22,  1075.  See  Koch,M/  sup.,  p.  441  sq. ;  Ludovici, 
De  Hgmnis  et  Hgmnopolis  Hennrbergicis,  p.  21  ;  Wozol, 
Hgnuuip'iographia,  i. 

3.  Skuas  rt  as,  oldest  brother  of  the  three,  was  lnirn 
Jan.  IX,  1600,  ami  died  April  12,  16681  He  suffered 
very  much  from  the  miseries  of  the  T  hirty  Years'  War. 
Sec  Ludovici,  De  Hymnis,  etc.;  Wintcrfcld.  Dw  erang. 
Kirchmgttant).  ii. 468  472  (Berlin,  1845);  Koch,  uf  sup., 
p.431sq.  (B.P.) 

Franke,  KaulChiustiax  Lehiikcht,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  24,  1790,  and 
died  May  1,  1879,  at  Halle,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  wrote,  De  Diei  Dominici  Apud  Vetoes 
Christianas  Celebratione  (Halle,  1826)  .—(ieschichte  der 
Hallischtn  Reformation  (ibid.  1X41).  Besides,  he  pub- 
lished sermons,  for  which  see  Winer,  llandbuch  der  thud. 
A»V.i,617;  ii,3G,174;  Zuchold.  WW. 7  W.i,373 sq.  (B.P.) 

Frankel,  David  (I),  a  Jewish  author  of  Ger- 
many, born  at  Berlin  in  1779,  was  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish schools  at  Dessau,  ami  died  in  1X05.  He  published, 
Zeitschrifl  zur  Befurderung  der  Kultur  und  //nmauitat 
Hitter  derjiid.  Sation  (  1800-  1X40)  : — (Jemtinniitzuje  Blat- 
ter fur  IVissenschaff,  Schule  und  I.eben  (Dessau,  1835) : 
—  Die  fjtgt  der  .luden  in  drr  altern  und  neueren  '/.tit 
(ibid.  1808,1.    With  M.  II.  Bo:k  he  translated  the  Pen 


tatench  and  Joshua  into  Gennan  (ibid.  1815).  See 
Furst.  liibl.  Jud.  i,  291.    (B.  P.) 

Frankel,  David  (2)  ben-\ajlali  Hirsch,h  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  was  born  at  Dessau  in  1707,  and  died  at 
Berlin  iu  1767,  is  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  sev  - 
eral treatises  of  the  Jerusalem -Talmud.  See  Furst, 
Bibt.  Jud.  i.  200        (B.  P.) 

Frankel,  Zacharias,  a  Jewish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Prague,  Oct.  18,  1801.  He  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  iu  1831.  Iu  the  spring  of  1832  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  district-rabbinate  of  Lcitmcriiz,  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  temple  at  Teplitz,  his  seat  of 
office,  the  service  received  a  new  cast,  owing  to  the 
German  sermon  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  the  Bohemian  synagogue.  In  1836  he  was  called 
to  Dresden  as  chief  rabbi  for  Dresden  and  Lcipsic 
At  Dresden,  Frankel  battled  for  justice  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  secured  for  the  Jews  the  right  of 
citizenship  by  his  Die  Fidtslristung  der  Juden  in  fjfafr- 
lof/isrher  und  historischer  Bedeutung  (Dresden.  1X40; 
2d  ed.  1847).  followed  by  Der  gerichtliche  Ben  f  is  rtnrh 
mosaisch-tiilmudisrhen  Rrchte  (Berlin,  1841),  which  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  his  Prussian  Co -religionists.  In 
1854  Frankel  was  called  to  Breslau  to  organize  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary,  whose  director  he  became. 
'  He  died  at  Breslau,  Feb.  13,  1875.  In  the  Christian 
world  he  is  known  as  the  author  of,  Vorstudien  zur  Srp- 
tuaginta  (Uipsic,  18U  )  .—  L  eber  den  Fin  flu**  tier  Palas- 
tinischm  F.xtgese.  auf  die  A  lejrandrinische  HermemntUt 
(ibid.  1851): — Veber  Palastinische  und  Alexandriuische 
Schii/ijorschuug  (Ilreslau,  1851).  Of  oilier  works  we 
moil  ion,  Hodegetica  in  M ischium  Librosque  cum  ea 
Conjunctos  (iu  Hebrew,  Leipsic,  1859) :  —  Additamrnta 
to  the  preceding  work  (also  in  Hebrew,  ibid.  1X65):— 
tlrundlinien  des  mosaisch-talmndischen  rJierrchles  (Bit** 
lau,  1859):  —  F.ntwurf  einer  (ieschichte  der  Lkerafnr  der 
lutchtalmudischen  Hi-sponsen  (ibid.  1865):  —  fntn>ilueiio 
in  Talmud  Hierosolymitanum  (  Hebrew,  ibid.  1870  i :  — 
Targum  der  Prophelen  (ibid.  1872).  He  also  intended 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Jerusalem-Talmud,  with 
notes;  of  this,  however,  only  two  treatises,  IWrachoth 
and  IVah,  were  printed  (Vienna,  1874).  In  connection 
with  other  learned  Jews,  he  published  Zritsrhrijl  jUr 
die  Ili/igiosen  lutereitsen  des  Judenthums  (Berlin,  1*44- 
40,3  vols.) ;  and  in  1851  he  commenced  his  M  tmatsch  rifi 
fur  f.'mrhichte  und  Wissenschajl  des  Jndtnthums.  which 
is  still  continued  bv  Griltz  and  Frankel.  Sec  Fiirst, 
INK  Jnd.  i,  294 ;  Zuchold,  Bild.  Theul,  i.  374 :  Moraia, 
F.mitii  iit  Israelites  of  the  19/A  Century  (Philadelphia, 
1X80),  p.  81  *q.     (B.  P.) 

Fianltenberg,  Ahraiiam  von,  a  German  noble- 
man, an  adherent  of  Jacob  Bohmc,  was  horn  June  24, 
1593.  He  studied  at  Breslau,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Boh  me 's  writings.  The  hitter's  phi  lot-, 
ophy  influenced  him  so  much  that  he  now  betook  him- 
self entirely  to  mystic  contemplations,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  with  greater  effect,  he  retired  to  bis  country- 
seat.  He  died  June  25,  1052.  For  bis  writings  and 
hymns  sec  Arnold,  Unyarttiitche  Kitchen-  und  Kttzer- 
Historic,  ii,  410  sq. ;  Weasel,  llgmnopaitgrapkia,  iv; 
Weimarisches  Jaltrbuch,  1854,  p.  157-160;  Jocber.  .4//- 
g>  unities  (ielthrten-I.exikon,  s.  v.;  Koch,  (ieschichte  det 
dtutschen  Kircheiditdes,  iii,  287  sq.    (Ik  P.) 

Frankfurter,  Naftam,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Feb.  13,  1810,  at  Obemdorf,  in  Wttrtem- 
berg;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  was  rabbi 
at  Braunsbach,  accepted  in  1810  a  call  to  Hamburg,  and 
died  there,  April  13,  1866,  leaving,  besides  Semnms, 
Stillstand  und  Fortschritt  (Hamburg,  1841):  —  Die  IV- 
nnitwartlichkeit  des  Volkslehrers  tm  jetzigrn  Israel  i  ibi.k 
1844  ).  Iu  connection  with  Berthold  Auerhach  he  pub- 
lished Galltrie  der  ausgezeichneten  Isratliten  (Stuttgart, 
1838).  See  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  judiscker  Kanzrl- 
redner.  i,  278  sq. ;  Allgemeine  Zeitttnt/  des  Judeuthumj, 
1860.  col.  266 :  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  296*.    (B.  P.) 
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Frankland,  Benjamin,  A.B.,  one  of  the  men 

representing  the  scholarship  of  the  English  Wesleyon 
Connection,  was  born  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  in  May,  1819. 
lie  was  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Frankland,  emi- 
nent as  the  great  Puritan  schoolmaster  of  his  time  (see 
Dr.  Halley's  Puritanism  in  Lancashire,  etc.).  the  son  of 
Kev.  Benjamin  Frankland,  and  brother  of  Hev.  W.  Jih 
seph  Frankland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wood  house 
Grove  School  (1829-88),  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
(1KJ7  sq.) :  and  was  for  ten  years  tutor  at  Wood  house 
Grove,  and  six  months  master  at  Wesley  College,  Shef- 
field. He  was  converted  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1845,  and  throughout  his  various 
circuits,  from  Diss,  in  1845,  to  Islington,  London,  in 
I86J  his  ministry  was  greatly  prized,  especially  by  the 
thoughtful  and  cultivated,  and  his  personal  character 
won  profound  anil  affectionate  esteem.  In  1864  he 
succeeded  .1.  Gilchrist  Wilson  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
WesUyan  Methodist  Magazine,  and  other  connect  iunal 
publications  and  on  the  death  of  the  lamented  Thorn- 
ton, in  1883,  the  entire  duties  of  editorship  devolved  on 
him.  shared  however,  in  1868,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
colleague,  Benjamin  Gregory.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  unexpected  death  after  a  short  illness,  .Ian.  17, 
1K70.  Besides  his  scholarly  contribution*  to  the  Mag- 
azine. Frankland  wrote,  Outlines  of  Literary  Culture 
(Land.  185;t.  l  'mo) intuitionalism  (ibid.  1861,  crown 
«vo)  .—Of  Israel,  but  not  Israel  (F.xeter,  1853.  l  'mo)  :— 
Thr  Wtsleyan  Conference  (Loml.  1852, 8vo).  Sec  West. 
Meth.  Magazine,  1876,  p.  192,  742,  844;  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1876,  p.  19. 

Frankland,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1633,  and  was  educated  at  and 
became  a  fellow  of  Brazenosc  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came a  prencher,  afterwards  a  physician,  and  died  in 
JfilHt.  His  published  works  are,  The  Honors  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  Asserted  (1681):— The  Annah  of  King 
James  I  and  King  Charles  I  (eod.).  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog,  TUct.  «.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Franzoni,  Liriot,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Genoa.  March  29,  1789;  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Zanobi  Bcnucci;  was  ordained  priest  in  1814:  became 
first  an  urban  missionary,  bishop  of  Turin  in  1K3I.  and 
died  March  26,  1862.  He  was  an  avowed  champion 
of  Cltramontanism,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in 
1*50,  and  touk  refuge  in  Lyons.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Giairale,  s.  v. 

Fraser,  Edward,  a  talented  colored  Wesley  an 
preacher,  was  born  a  slave  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
He  was  in  youth  so  appreciated  by  his  master  that  he 
was  given  a  good  education  and  made  his  confidential 
clerk.  Converted  in  Bermuda,  becoming  a  local  preach- 
er and  called  into  the  ministry  in  1*27,  he  was  given 
his  liberty  at  the  request  of  the  British  Wcsleyan  Con- 
ference, ami  laliored  in  several  of  the  West  Indian  isl- 
ands. As  a  preacher,  he  was  thoughtful,  calm,  dignified, 
clear  in  exposition  and  powerful  in  application.  He 
moved  with  dignity  and  grace  among  the  people  of  his 
charge,  training  the  young,  comforting  the  sick,  ami  re- 
lieving the  p»>or.  On  perplexing  questions  his  well- 
balanced  mind  and  clear,  logical  views  made  him  pow- 
erful among  his  brethren.  He  was  for  eighteen  years 
district  secretary.  For  the  cause  of  missions  and  edu- 
cation he  twice  "visited  England,  where  the  memory  of 
his  noble  pulpit  and  platform  deliverances  arc  still  re- 
membered. At  the  annual  missionary  meeting  in  Ex- 
eter Hall.  London,  in  his  visit  of  1837-38,  he  delivered 
a  powerful  address.  He  died  at  Grateful  Hill,  Jamaica, 
in  1872,  aged  seventy-four  years.  See  Minutes  of  the 
British  Conference,  1872,  p.  41;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wttt, 
Methodism,  iii,  366,  367 ;  Everett,  Wesleyan  Cmtenary 
Takings,  ii,  14. 

Fraser,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  gradu- 
ated from  the  university  and  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1771 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Feb.  3, 1779;  pre- 


sented to  the  living  at  Drumoak  in  November,  1785, 
ordained  June  15,  1786,  and  died  Jan.  81,  1828,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  He  published  An  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Brumoak,  and  edited  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral 
Character  of  Principal  Georqt  CanuMl  (1811).  See 
Fasti  Kcdes.  Scaticana,  iii,  498. 

Fraser,  Paul,  D.D..  a  Scotch  clergyman,  a  native 
of  Inverness,  graduated  from  the  university  and  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  April  30,  1755;  was  ordained  by  ihe 
Presbytery  of  Lorn,  Sept.  2,  1761,  as  missionary  at 
Glencoc,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Fort 
William;  was  admitted  minister  of  the  parish  of  Graig- 
nish  in  1765;  transferred  to  the  second  charge,  Invcra- 
ry,  May  28,  1789,  admitted  June  17,  and  died  ''Father 
of  ihe  Church,"  Oct.  2,  1827,  aged  ninety- five  years. 
For  a  time  he  held  the  chaplaincy  of  the  98th  Fixit 
regiment,  and  the  5th  regiment  of  Fencible*.  He  pub- 
lished An  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Inrerary.  See 
Fasti  Kccies.  Scot  leaner,  iii,  4, 6. 

Fratercfili.    See  FttATitirKt.Lt. 

Fratzscher,  Hkinmch  Woi.kgasg,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  born  at  Erfurt,  Nov.  12,  16M, 
studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1720  magister  at  Erfurt,  in 
1738  professor,  accepted  in  1744  a  call  as  general-super- 
intendent of  the  duchy  of  Cohurg.  and  died  July  14, 
1757,  He  wrote,  He  Jeremia  et  Vaticinio  Fjus  (Halle, 
1712): — He  Necessitate  et  FtUitate  LectionU  Scrijit, 
.Sacra;  in  Fontitms  (Erfurt,  1738).  Sec  Jochcr,  AUge- 
meines  Gelehrten-Isxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Frauenstadt,  CmtisTiAN  Martin  Jt  i.ns,a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  was  born  April  !7,  1813,  at  Bojanowo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  He  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Berlin  and  published,  in  1838,  Hie  Freiheit 
dts  Menschen  und  die  Persmlichkeit  Goites,  which  was 
followed  in  1*39  by  Hie  Menschwerdung  Goftes  nach 
ihrer  Moglichkrit,  Wirklichkeit  und  Xohcendigkeit,  In 
his  Studien  und  Kriliken  zur  Thtologie  und  Philosophic 
(Berlin,  1840),  he  examine.'  the  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion of  Steffen,  ami  with  his  .<chtlii»f/s  Yorlesungen  in 
Berlin  (ibid.  1842),  he  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  Philosophie  der  OJ'mbarung.  In  1846  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Schopenhauer,  and  became  his  most 
ardent  admirer.  In  1848  he  published  his  L'eber  das 
urahre  Ytrhdltniss  der  Yemunfl  zur  OJ}'eufxtning  (dedi- 
cated to  Schopenhauer),  followed  by  other  works  in 
which  he  advocated  more  or  less  the  system  of  his 
friend,  whose  works  he  also  edited  (I^eipsic,  1873-74, 
6  vols.;  2d  ed.  1877).  Frauenstitdt  died  at  Berlin,  Jan. 
13,  1879.  Sec  Brockhaus,  Conversations- Uxikon  (13th 
ed.),  s.  v. :  Zuchold,  Hibl.  Tlaol.  i,  377.    (B.  P.) 

Fravashis,  certain  fetichistic  spirits  worshipped 
by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Media. 

Fravitta  (Fhravittas.  Flavita,  or  Flavia- 
nus),  twenty  third  bishop  of  Constantinople.  A.D.  4M9, 
is  said  to  have  acquired  his  position  by  a  remarkable 
fraud,  having  l>ccn  originally  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Tbecla,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  He  died 
within  four  months,  and  the  trick  was  exposed.  See 
Smith,  Hict.  of  Christ,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Frazer,  John  (I),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  abbot  of 
Melrose,  and  promoted  to  the  see  of  Biwss  in  1485.  He 
was  witness  to  an  agreement  between  the  community 
of  Linlithgow  and  Ihe  priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1497, 
and  was  one  of  the  king's  privy  council  in  1500.  He 
died  Feb.  5, 1507.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

Frazer,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1803.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  Scotch  Frazer  family,  which 
gave  so  many  distinguished  officers  to  the  British  army. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  sailed  to  the  United  States 
and  entered  the  woods  of  Maine  as  a  lumberman.  In 
1831  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  began 
his  itinerant  career  on  the  shores  of  lake  Champtain. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  continued  to  preach  in  that 
region,  then  embraced  in'  the  Troy  Conference.  His 
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appointments  were  Middlcbury,  Poultncy,  and  Grand 
Isle  in  Vermont;  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  l.ansiug- 
hurg,  and  two  terms  as  presiding  elder  in  New  York. 
In  1*56  failing  health  induced  him  to  remove  to  Ohio, 
where  he  joined  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  wns  stationed 
as  presiding  elder  three  years  each  in  Columbus  and 
Zauesville.  In  1806  he  was  transferred  to  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Conference,  and  stationed  first  at  Alton, 
then  at  Brighton,  and  last  at  Lebanon,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  17,  1871.  Dr.  Frazer  was  a  man  of  the  purest 
character,  a  scorner  of  all  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing; 
thoroughly  read  in  theology,  was  powerfully  fluent, and 
an  eminently  successful  revivalist.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conference,  1871,  p.  231. 

Frazer,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  in  1279,  ami  was  consecrated 
at  Home  by  pope  Nicholas  III,  dune  14,  1280.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  lord  chancellor  and  witness  to 
king  Alexander  III.  In  12**  he  was  chosen  to  lie  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  death  of 
queen  Margaret  he  yielded  a  forced  submission  to  fid* 
Iran]  I  of  England.  He  died  at  Arteville,  Sept.  13, 
1297.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Hishops,  p.  20. 

Freda  was  a  god  of  war  among  the  Frisians,  who 
was  worshipped  with  another  similar  Ugure,  Weda, 
which  caused  the  Romans  to  make  a  eonquirison  with 
Castor  and  Pollux.  They  appear  armed,  with  wings 
projecting  from  their  shoulders. 

Ficdogaiie  (Lat.  Freileyarius),  a  French  ecclesias- 
tical historian  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  has  left 
a  chronicle  of  France,  and  of  Burgundy  in  particular, 
from  Gregory  of  Tours  to  his  own  time  (published  as  a 
sequel  to  the  works  of  the  former,  Basle,  1568, 8vo,  and 
later).    Sec  Smith,  l>ict.  if  Christ.  Dior/,  s.  v. 

Freder,  Johannes  (1),  a  Lutheran  theologian  and 
hymn-writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  29,  1510,  at 
Cdslin,  in  I'omerania.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was 
in  1537  called  to  Hamburg,  in  1647  to  Stralsund,  in 
1549  to  Greifswalde,  and  in  1556  to  Wismar,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  25,  1562.  See  Jochcr,  Allyemeines  Gelehrten- 
I^exikvn,  a.  v. ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  i,  421  sq.;  Mohnicke,  Johannes  Frederus  Leben 
und  yeistliche  Gesdnye  (Stralsund,  1810) ;  Zuchold,  Bill. 
rW.i,377.  (B.P.) 

Freder,  Johannes  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  Jan.  6, 1544.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  Kostock,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  and  died  in  1604.  He  edited  Daw  Chytnei 
Summa  Jkictrinas  de  Vera  Dei  AynUione: — Kxplicatio 
A  rticulorum  Symboli  Apo*to[ici  de  Filio  Dei: — Liber  de 
Spir.  Sand.  lAvinitate.  He  wrote,  Theses  de  Prtrdts- 
timitione  I/ominun  in  Christo  ad  Vitata  et  Salutem 
s&ternnm.  Sec  Jochcr,  Alltjemeines  Gelehrtcn-Lejcikon, 
e.  v. ;  Molleri,  Cimbi  ia  Litterata.    (It.  I'.) 

Frederick  III  of  Saxosy  (usually  styled  the 
Wise),  was  born  at  Torgau,  Jan.  17, 1463,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Ernest  as  elector,  in  I486.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
and  the  friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  carried  off  for  safety 
to  the  Warburg;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  estab- 
lish the  reformed  faith  in  his  dominions.  He  became 
administrator  of  the  empire  in  1519,  and  declined  the 
iin|K>rial  crown.  He  died  May  5,  1525.  See  the  liter- 
ature by  Kltlppcl,  in  Plitt-Herzog's  Iieal-Fncyklop.s.v. 
See  LlTHK& 

Frederick  III  ok  the  Palatinate  (called  the 
Pious),  was  born  Feb.  14,  1525,  succeeded  his  father, 
John  II,  in  1556,  as  jwlatine  of  Simrnem,  and  Otto  Hen 
ry  as  elector- palatine  in  1559.  In  1537  he  married  a 
Lutheran  princess,  and  adopted  the  Reformed  faith, 
which  in  1560  he  introduced  into  his  dominions,  despite 
an  effort  in  1566  to  secure  an  imperial  edict  against 
him.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1576.  See  the  literature  in 
l'litt-Herzog's  IleaUF.ncyklop.  a.  v.   See  Rkkoumatios.  | 

Fi edet,  Piekke,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  I 


was  born  at  Sehasat,  France,  about  1801 ;  educated  at 
Clermont;  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St.Sul- 
pice,  and  came  to  Baltimore  in  1831,  where,  till  his 
death,  Jan.  1, 1856,  ho  was  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  diligent  and  thor- 
ough student,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  See  Hough, 
A  met  .  Diog.  Notes,  p.  149.    (J.  a  S.) 

FredoL  BEuenoeic  ntc  (called  the  Kbler),  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  the  chateau  de  la  Yemnc  about 
1250;  became  successively  canon  at  Beziers,  Xarbotme, 
and  Aix,  bishop  of  Beziers,  Oct.  28, 1294,  and  cardiiud  in 
1  1305.  He  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  several  litera- 
|  ry  and  diplomatic  functions, and  died  at  Avignon,  June 
13,  1323,  leaving  a  few  works  on  canon  law,  for  which 
see  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Hu*y.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Free  Christian  Brethren,  the  name  under  which 
one  congregation  in  Scotland  is  relumed  in  the  British 
census  of  1851. 

Fiee  Methodist  Church.    Sec  Metuoihsts, 


Freeman,  Bernardus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Westphalia,  and  licensed  there ;  came 
to  America  in  1700;  was  refused  by  the  Church  at  Al- 
bany for  want  of  education ;  became  a  missionary  to 
the  Mohawks  (1700-5);  preached  at  various  places  on 
the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  and  died  in  1743.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  the  author  of 
several  works  in  the  Mohawk  language,  for  which  see 
Corwin,  Manuul  of  the  Hef.  Church  in  America,  3d  ed. 
p.  265. 

Freeman,  George  W..  D.D.,  missionary  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  south-west, 
was  born  at  Sandwich,  Mass.;  taught  a  large  boarding- 
school  in  Warrcnton,  N.  C.;  was  ordained  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years;  then  of  Emmanuel  Church,  New  Castle,  Del; 
consecrated  bishop  Oct.  26,  1844,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  29, 1858,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years.    See  .4  mer.  Quar.  Church  tier.  1858,  p.  340. 

Free-thinking  Christians,  a  sect  which  arose 
in  London  in  17%,  professing  to  be  a  Christian  Church 
founded  on  the  principles  of  free  inquiry.  They  were 
originally  a  body  of  Univcrsalists,  who  separated  from 
their  congregation  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  the  atonement,  and  many  other  doctrines  held 
by  orthodox  Christians  generally.  Their  next  step 
was  to  dis|»cnse  with  the  sacraments,  and  deny  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul.  Finally,  they  rejected  the 
Scriptures,  and  abolished  all  forms  of  worship,  though 
still  holding  their  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  They  assembled  for  pur 
sion  and  debate  on  religious  and  social  qu 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Fregoso,  Feoekigo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
(ienoa  about  1480;  early  took  religious  orders ;  became 
bishop  of  Gubbio  in  1507;  fled  on  account  of  political 
troubles  to  Rome,  but  returned  to  Genoa  in  1513;  was 
of  great  service  in  the  civil  war  ensuing;  made  cardi- 
nal in  1539,  and  died  at  Gubbio,  July  13,  1541.  See 
liioy.  L'nicerselle,  s.  v. 

Freia,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  most  excellent 
among  the  Asas  next  to  Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  I 
daughter  of  the  dark  Niord  and  the  shady  Skade. 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  in  the  ancient 
viau  religion  of  nature.  Later  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love.  She  favors  suitors,  and  finds  great  pleasure  in 
songs,  which  she  teaches  to  the  scalds.  She  loves 
spring  and  flowers,  and  is  gracious  to  the  elves.  In 
order  to  secure  greater  swiftness  she  makes  use  of  a  pair 
of  falcon  wings,  which  she  allows  other  deities  to  use. 
The  glittering  necklace  which  the  dwarfs  present- 
ed to  her  is  called  Urisiuy.  Freia  was  married  to 
Odur,  and  had  two  daughters  by  him :  Hnos  (beauti- 
ful) and  Gersemi  (attractive).  Some  time  after,  Odur 
a  journey,  and  as  he  did  not  return,  Freia  sought 
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him,  travelling  through  many  countries,  and  assuming 
different  names:  Mardol,  Horn,  Geiion,  Syr,  Vanadys; 
but  it  was  all  useless.  She  therefore  shed  bitter  t<-ars, 
which  were  changed  into  gold.  Her  journey  made  her 
known  in  all  lands,  and  she  was  worshiped  under  va- 
rious names.  In  North  Germany,  Denmark,  Friestaud, 
and  Saxony,  she  retained  the  name  Freia.  She  was 
represented  with  helmet,  armor,  bow,  and  sword,  aliove 
in  male,  below  in  female  dress.  Odin  receives  valiant 
warriors  into  Valhalla;  Freia  receives  all  virtuous  and 
lovely  women  into  her  heavenly  dwelling,  Folkvangur. 
She  herself  loves  mostly  to  stay  in  her  hall,  Scsrumner, 
and  has  melancholy  thoughts  about  her  de]>artcd  hus- 
band,Odur.  The  Swedes  dedicated  a  number  of  temples 
to  her,  among  which  that  at  I'pxala  was  the  most  cele- 
brated. Her  name  is  connected  with  the  German  verb 
"  freien,"  to  u-oo,  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  Friday, 
is  named  after  her. 

Freind,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1667;  educated  principally  at  Westminster; 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1686;  engaged  in 
the  famous  controversy  about  the  epistles  of  Phalaris, 
anddied  in  1751,  leaving  some  Latin  and  English  poetry, 
for  which  see  Rent  Icy,  Xich(d»'t  Collection.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons 
(1711),  and  Cicero »  Oration*  (1724).  See  Chalmers, 
fiiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Alliboiie,  Diet,  of  Drit.  and  A  met:  A  «- 
that  *,  K  v. 

Freir  (orFrey),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son 
of  Niord ;  the  latter  Ifecame  one  of  the  Asas,  after  show- 
ing his  power  to  perform  wonders.  Freir's  mother  was 
Skadc.  His  sister  Freia  represents  the  moon,  and  cor- 
respondingly he  represents  the  sun.  Freir  is  called  the 
most  excellent  of  the  Asas.  He  rules  over  the  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  must  be  invoked  for  fruitful  years  and  for 
peace.  He  presides  over  wealthy  people,  gives  to  maid- 
ens their  lovers,  and  restores  to  women  their  husbands, 
when  taken  in  battle.  Freir  once  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  Hlidskialf.  from  which  he  could  look  over  the 
whole  world.  This  throne  was  designed  only  for  Odin, 
and  Freir  was  immediately  punished  for  the  liberty  lie 
took  by  becoming  enamoured  of  a  Jotc  maiden,  namely, 
the  beautiful  Gerdur.  daughter  of  the  mountain-giant, 
Gyrner,  and  of  Aurboda.  When  he  came  home,  he 
neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  said  anything.  A  consuming 
melancholy  fell  upon  him,  and  no  one  dared  to  talk  with 
him.  Even  his  father  Niord  asked  his  servant,  Skirner. 
to  rind  out  what  was  the  trouble.  Freir  said  he  loved 
the  beautiful  Jote  maiden,  and  could  not  live  without 
her  any  longer.  Skirner  then  went  out  to  woo  Gerdur 
for  him,  after  he  had  asked  Freir  for  his  trusty  sword, 
which  had  been  made  by  dwarfs,  and  possessed  the 
singular  faculty  of  killing  of  itself  after  it  had  once 
been  drawn.  Freir  gave  it  to  him,  and  thus,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  the  powerful  lieli,  he  was  forced  to 
slay  him  with  the  horns  of  a  reindeer.  Skirner  brought 
back  the  favorable  answer  that  after  nine  nights  (ierdur 
would  appear  to  him.  Then  Freir  said,  '*  I  cannot  wait 
so  long,  for  a  single  night  is  longer  than  a  whole  month." 
Gerdur  is  the  northern  light  |>ersonitied.  Freir  lives 
with  her  in  Alfheim.  As  god  of  the  sun,  he  also  pos- 
sesses the  gold-colored  boar,Gullinbursti.  Besides  this 
be  owns  the  horse  Blodughoti.  He  also  has  a  skilful 
air-vessel,  called  Skidbladnir,  made  by  dwarfs,  the  sons 
of  Yvold.  Oaths  are  given  in  Freir's  name,  in  which 
case  u«nally  a  Itoar  is  sacrificed  to  him,  and  a  ring  dipped 
in  its  blood,  which  is  held  by  the  swearer,  who  says: 
"  So  help  roe,  Freir,  Niord,  anil  the  mighty  Asas!" 

Freitag,  Aloustixe  M.,  a  Redemptorist  preacher, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  of  Lutheran  parentage,  in  1836. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  commenced  his  preparatory  studies  for  the 
priestly  office  at  Gottingen.  After  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, he  completed  his  studies  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 
joined  the  Redemptorista.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1863,  aud  assigned  to  duty  in  New  York  city.  After 


serving  there  for  some  years  he  was  transferred  to  Bos. 
ton,  Mass.  In  1882  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  be- 
came assist  ant- rector  of  St.  Alphonau'a,  and  died  there 
July  26  of  the  same  year.    (B.  P.) 

Fr6minet,  MARTI*,  an  eminent  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1567.  He  produced  a  fine  picture 
of  SL Sebastian, al  Paris,  when  very  young;  afterwards 
visited  Rome  and  studied  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo;  spent  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  then  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  who  appointed  him  his  paint- 
er, aud  employed  him  in  the  chapel  at  Foufaincblcau, 
the  ceiling  of  which  represents  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  among  them  Xoah  and  hit  Family 
Entering  the  Ark;  aud  The  Annunciation.  He  died  at 
Paris  •'u»c  16, 1619.  See  Hoefer.  AW.  IHog.  Centrals, 
a.  v. ;  Spooner,  //toy.  I  list,  of  (he  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  v. 

Fremont,  Ciiahi.es,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  at 
Tours  in  1610;  entered  the  order  of  Grammont  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
back  the  monks  to  the  rigor  of  their  primitive  rule. 
Despite  his  superiors  through  the  protection  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  an- 
cient discipline,  not  only  in  the  house  of  Thiers,  in  Au- 
vergne,  which  citizens  had  founded  for  him  in  1650, but 
also  in  six  or  seven  other  houses,  which  had  become 
nearly  ruined.  He  died  in  1689,  leaving  La  Vie,  Id 
Mart  »7  Ir*  Miraclr*  de  Saint- El  inair,  Conj'mnt  ur,  /  'on- 
dattnr  de  COrdre  de  Crammout  (Dijon,  1617).  See 
Hoefer,  Xovc.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

French-Basque  Version.  Sec  Basqi  k  French. 

French  Version  ok  the  Scripti-res.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  since  its  inception 
of  Bible-work  in  France  and  the  French  speaking  coun- 
tries, circulated  the  translations  of  Mariin,  Osterwald, 
and  De  Sacy;  the  latter  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  1869  the  same  society  published  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Osterwald's  New  Test.  The  object  of  this  edi- 
tion was  to  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  into  conformity 
with  the  original  editions,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
needless  alterations  which  have  been  introduced  by 
printers  or  editors.    On  the  same  basis  the  Old 


Test,  was  published  in  1871.  In  1875  the  Rev.  Arnold 
Bovet  addressed  a  communication  to  the  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Germany,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  preseut  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  French  Protestant  versions.  In  how  far  Mr. 
Bovet's  suggestions  were  carried  out  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  the  report  for  the  year  1877  we  read:  "The  com- 
mittee have  been  busy  throughout  the  year  in  reme- 
dying certain  minor  defects  in  several  of  the  French 
editions  in  order  to  make  them  more  |«?rfect  and  more 
uniform.  Several  new  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
French  have  In-en  urged  on  the  committee,  but  they 
did  not  see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  any  of  them; 
they  hope,  however,  that  the  present  activity  in  Bible 
translating  and  revision  may  lead  to  the  production  of 
a  version  more  accurate  ami  more  acceptable  to  the 
French  people  than  any  which  they  now  possess." 
From  the  annual  report  published  in  1881  it  appears 
that  the  Societi  liibliqne  de  France  hail  undertaken  a 
revision  of  Osterwald,  and  that  this  revised  recension 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  report  reads  thus :  "The  committee  have 
resolved  to  adopt  the  recently  revised  version  of  Oster- 
wald. The  revision  of  the  New  Test,  was  completed 
by  Mons.  Frossard  in  1869.  A  conference  of  pastors  at 
Paris  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  version, 
and  they  expressed  the  wish  in  the  following  year  that 
the  Socitle  liildique  de  France  should  publish  it.  In 
1868  a  committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Bruston,  H.  Kru- 
ger,  W.  Monod,  and  M.  Bysc  began  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Test.  In  1877  the  numl>er  of  revisers  was  raised 
from  four  to  thirteen,  namely,  professors  Bois,  Bruston, 
Chapnis,  and  Couasivat,  and  pastors  Le  Savoureux,  Kru- 
ger,  Monod,  Laufer,  Bornand,  Byse,  Favez,  Frossard,  and 
Monnier.    All  the  books  of  the  Old  Teet.  were  revised 
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at  least  twice,  the  greater  part  three  times,  and  some 
(Psalms,  Daniel,  llosca,  Joel,  Amos,  etc.)  four  times. 
The  direction  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  pastor  Frank 
Vermeil,  with  whom  were  associated  MM.  Matter  and 
Frossard.  In  1879  the  publication  commenced.  Since 
then  17,000  of  the  8vo  and  IGmo  Bibles  have  been  sold, 
ami  150,000  copies  of  the  revised  New  Test,  since  its 
publication.  The  basis  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
was  the  Text u$  Iteceptus.  The  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  taking  up  this  latest 
revision  of  Ostcrwald's  version,  have  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  SixirtJ.  HiUique  de  Fruiter." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  un- 
dertaken since  1871)  the  printing  of  l>e"  Saev's  Bible, 
collated  with  the  folio  of  1759,  and  with  alternative 
readings  from  the  originals  for  all  passages  liable  to 
miaooMtractkm. 

Outside  of  the  Bible  societies,  there  were  published  La 
Sainte  Ilible,  Terte  de  la  Vulgate,  Traduction  Fran- 
eaise.  en  lltyardy  acec  Cominentaires  Thiol.,  M oritur, 
PkibL,  Hi*tor.,rtr.,  ItMiyi*  tTApm  let  Mrilltnrs  Tra- 
Vattx  Ancient  ft  Gmlemp.  (Paris,  1809-82,  16  vols.).  In 
this  Bible  work,  the  commentaries  of  (ierman,  French, 
English,  and  American  scholars  have  been  made  use  of. 
Thus,  Alexander's  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Lyman  Ab- 
bott'* AVw  Test.,  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  the  works 
of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott,  and  even  Smith's  hid. 
of  the  Ilible  have  been  perused.  Besides  this  work  of 
Roman  Catholics,  wn  must  mention  the  Prutestant  Bihle 
Work  by  Keuss,  La  Hible.  Traduction  Xourelle  acec  In- 
troductions et  Commenfaires  (Paris.  1874-81,  16  parts). 
The  different  parts  have  the  following  titles,  besides  the 
Pre/ace  et  Intrtnluction  C.eniraU  and  TaUe  Central* 
des Matures:  I.  llistoirt  des  Israelites  Ifepuis  la  Con- 
quite  de  la  Palestine  jusqn'a  CExil  {Lines  des  Junes, 
de  Samuel  et  des  Hois);  II.  I  as  Prophetes.  2  vols.;  III. 
L'/tistoire  Sainte  et  la  Lot  (  I'entatnique  rt  Josue),  2 
vols. ;  IV.  Chronique  Ecclfsiastique  de.  '.ii  usalem  (Chron., 
Ezra.  Neh.);  V.  Poisie  Lyrique  {Le  Psautier,les  Lam- 
entatians,  le  ('antique  ds  ('antiques);  VI.  Philnstqihie 
Hr/iirfr'ue  el  Morale  des  llibiettx  (Job,  les  Prvrerbes, 
r  Frclesiasle,  C  Ecclesuisfiqueja  Sapience,  Contes  Moraux 
[Jonas,  Tobit,  Susattne,  Parses  du  Rm  harius],  liaruch, 
Manas**);  VII.  Littiialure,  Politique,  et  Ptdemique 
(I'uth,  Maccabees,  haniel,  Esther,  Judith,  le  Hme  Lint 
des  Maccabees,  niistoire  du  liel  et  dn  Serpent,  VEpitre 
de  Jiremie);  VIII.  Ilistoire  Ecanqeitque  (Sytuipse  des 
Trois  Premiers  Eravcilrs);  IX.  La  Thetdogie  Johannique 
(Ecangile  et  Epitres) ;  X.  L'Histoire  A  postoiique  {A  des 
des  Aptttres);  XI.  Les  Epitres  Paulinirnnrs,  2  vols.; 
XII.  istt  Epitres  Catholiques ;  XIII.  L' Ajmcalypse. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  mention  the  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  from  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Louis  Segond,  published  at  (ieneva  in  1874  (2d  ed. 
Nancy,  1877;  3d  ed.  (ieneva,  1879),  and  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Te*t.  from  the  (ircek,  published  in 
1*79.  His  work  has  l*een  accepted  by  the  University 
Press,  <  Ixford,  England.  This  version  is  regarded  as  a 
decided  improvement  upon  all  others,  and  as  worthy  of 
national  otlicial  use.  In  187*  appeared  La  Hible  An- 
notie  par  line  Socieii  de  Tlihd<Mfieiis  rt  de  Pastturs,  fasc. 
i  {A  Hide n  Testament,  It*  P>  ophites  I ),  XenfchateL  (For 
a  review  of  this  part  comp.  Diestel.  in  Schurer's  Theol. 
LihntturzeUuny,  1879,  cob  217).    (B.  P.) 

French,  John  W..  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  graduated  from 
the  (icncral  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  was 
for  some  years  rector  in  Washington.  D.  C;  in  1857 
was  chaplain  at  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. ;  in  1*66  was  ap|Hiiutcd  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  the  same  institution,  and  continued  there  un- 
til his  death,  July  7,  1871.  Sec  Prot,  Fpisc.  Almanac, 
1872,  p.  127. 

French,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
wns  born  in  1786,  and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   In  1820  he  was  master  at  Jesus  College,  and 


'  canon  of  Ely  in  1832.  He  died  in  1849,  leaving  Xew 
Translatitnts  oj'the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (1831):— AVie 
Translate  of  the  Hook  of  Psalms  (1842).  Sec  Alli- 
bone,  IHci.  of  Hrit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Frensdorff.  Soi>omox,  a  Jewish  writer,  and  pr>- 
fessor  at  the  Israelitish  teachers'  seminary  in  Hanover, 
who  died  in  1880,  is  the  author  of,  Fraymente  aus  der 
Punctations-  tmd  Accentlehre  der  hebraischen  Spracke 
(Hanover,  1847):— hie  Massora  Mayna  naeh  den  alle- 
sfen  Drucken  (ibid.  1875,  of  which  only  the  first  part. 
Die  Massora  in  ulphabetisrher  Onltiuny,\rsiS  published). 
He  also  edited  the  masoretic  work,  !tb=X*  rt5=S< 
(ibid.  1864),  a  description  of  which  is  given  under  Oclah 
vtth-lah  in  this  Cyclopa-dui.    (B.  P.) 

Frenzel,  a  name  common  to  several  <  ierman  au- 
thors, of  whom  we  mention  : 

1.  A  n  it  ah  am,  was  bom  in  Novemlter,  1656,  at  KoseL 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  April  15,  1740,  at 
Schouau,  near  Bernstadt.  He  wrote,  he  0/unnibus 
Linyuie  Sorobic*T,libri  ic  (Bautzen,  1693-90) :— I*  hits 
SUirorum  et  Soroborum  in  Sjtrcir  (published  in  Hoff- 
mann's Scriptores  litrum  Lusaticorum,  2  vols.):  —  lie 
Vocalmlis  Propriis  Sorobicis  Payorum  (published  also 
in  Hoffmann's  work).  Besides,  he  left  in  manuscript  a 
IHctionaty  of  the  Wetnlish  Umguage,  works  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  jteople  of  Upper  Lnsatia  (extracts  from  which 
were  published  by  Muka  under  the  title  Frenceliana,  in 
Casopis  Mdcisy  Seriiskcj*.  Bautzen,  1880-82).  Sec  Joch- 
er,  Allyemrines  (trUhrten-Isxikon,  s.  v. 

2.  MieilAKL,  bom  Feb.  2,  1628,  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  pastor  at  Kosel,  and  died  June  29, 1700.  He  trans- 
lated the  New  Test,  into  the  Wendish  language,  also 

j  the  Psalms,  and  Luther's  catechism.  Sec  Jocher,  All- 
yemeines  Crlehrten-lAxikon,  s.  v. 

3.  Mk  iiaki.,  J;.,  brother  of  Abraham,  was  born  Feb. 
14,  1667,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  as  deacon  at 
Hoverswerda,  Feb.  II,  1752.    He  wrote  JJissertatio  de 

I  Idolis  Slarorum  (Wittenberg,  1691). 

4.  Solomon  (ioTTiiot.t),  sou  of  Michael,  Jr.,  who  was 
j  l>orn  in  1701,  and  died  deacon  at  Hoycrswerda,  March 

22,1768,  is  the  author  of  a  Wendish  Catechism  iLobau, 
1738).  See  Jocher,  .4 llyemeines  (,'elehrtrn-lAxikan.f.v. 
For  the  familv  Frenzel  sec  Schubert,  Chronik  tier  o'e- 
sefdechter  Frenzel  und  SchUtter  (Dresden,  1843).  (B.  P.) 

Fresco,  or  wall-painting  in  water-colors,  was  very 
common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  ten.  and 
was  gradually  introduced  into  sacred  places,  especially 
churches  and  the  catacombs,  |>ortions  of  it  still  remaining. 
The  subject*  are  usually  Scriptural,  though  sometimes 
purely  ideal.  (See  illustration  on  p.  417.)  For  the  detail* 
see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v.   Sec  Painting. 

Fresnoy,  CiiAitt-KS  Ai.I'Honsk  t>r,  a  very  eminent 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1611.  and  studied 
in  the  school  of  Francois  Perrier,  after  which  he  visited 
Italy.  In  1656  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
painted,  among  other  works,  a  fine  picture  of  .SV.  J/»rr- 
qartt,  for  the  church  of  that  name.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1665.  He  was  occupied  during  a  long  period  of  his 
life  in  preparing  for  publication  his  admirable  poem  on 
art,  he  A  rte  Craphica,  which  was  issued  after  his  death. 
See  Spooner,  liioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine.  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
A";/«r.  liioy.  (ieniralr,  K  v. 

Freudentheil,  Wii.helm  Nicholas,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Ccrmany,  was  bom  at  Stade.  in  Hanover, 
June  5,  1771.  He  studied  at  (iottingen;  was  in  1792 
professor  of  literature  and  history  at  Zelle ;  in  1796  sub- 
rector;  in  1805  con-rector;  in  1809  rector  at  Stade;  in 
1816  was  called  as  deacon  to  Hamburg;  in  1828  wan 
pastor  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  was  hon- 
ored in  1841  by  his  alma  mater  with  the  theological 
doctorate.  He  died  March  7,  1853.  Besides  his  C«»«*- 
mentatio  tie  Codiee  sacro  more,  etc.  ((iottingon.  1791), 
he  contributed  some  fine  specimens  to  (ierman  hrmnol- 
ogy.  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i.  108 ;  "Schro- 
der, Lexicon  der  Hamburger  SchrifisUUen; 
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Coblcnlntn  In  the  Cemetery  of  St.  CnlliBtua. 


Biographical  Introduction  to  Freudenfheil's  Poems 
(Hamburg,  1834) ;  Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  A'tV- 
ckmlirtlfA,  vii,  71  aq.    (B.  F.) 

Prey,  Franz  Andreas,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  July  20,  1763,  at  Bam- 
berg, where  he  also  studied,  and  took  holy  orders  in 
1787.  In  1795  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  canon 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and  died 
there.  June  24,1820.  He  published,  Ditfk  Theses  theoL 
oV  Btligi*tne,  iter  turn  de  Piincipiis  Theologicis  (Bam- 
berg, 1787): — Kritischer  Comntentar  uber  das  Kirchen- 
reckt  fur  Katholiken  utul  Protestanten  (ibid.  1812-20, 
3  voUl).  See  During,  Iht  Gelehrten  Thtologen  IfetiUch- 
land*.  i,  435  sq. ;  Winer,  Itandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  9; 
Zuchold.  fiibl.  TheoL  i,  380.    (B.  F.) 

Frey.  Jean  Jacques,  an  eminent  Swiss  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Lucerne  in  1681,  and  after  acquiring  the 
elements  of  bis  art  in  his  own  country,  went  to  Home, 
m  here  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Arnold  van 
Wesierhout.  The  following  are  some  of  his  many 
plaU-s :  The  Holu  Family ;  St.  Jerome ;  St.  Joseph  Pre- 
senting Cherries  to  the  Infant  Christ ;  St.  A  ndiew  Kneel- 
ing before  the  Cross;  St.  Bernard;  The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds;  The  Archangel  MichatL  He  died  at 
Koine  in  1752.  See  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog.  (Jtne-rale,  a.  v. ; 
SpooiM-r.  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine.  A  rts.  a.  v. 

Freyenmoet  (or  Frymuth),  Jons  Caspar, 
a  Ktformed  (Dutch)  minister,  was  born  in  Switzer- 
land in  172<i,  came  to  America  in  hia  youth,  and  lived 
at  what  is  now  Fort  Jervia,  N.  V.,  then  the  centre  of 
the  Dutch  churche*  situated  on  the  Delaware  river — 
MinUink,  Walpeck,  Smithrield,  and  Mahackemack — 
which  scut  him  to  Holland  to  be  educated  for  the  min- 
i-try ami  ordained  as  their  pastor.  He  returned  in 
1741,  and  ministered  to  them  until  1766.  Hia  great 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  his  deep  piety  and  zeal, 
created  an  active  strife  for  hia  services  between  the 
churches  referred  to  and  those  in  Ulster  County.  He 
removed  to  Columbia  Countv  in  1756,  and  continued 
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until  his  death,  in  1778,  the  accept  able  and  useful  min- 
ister of  the  churches  of  Kinderhook,  Claverack,  Living- 

|  ston  Manor,  Ked  Hook,  and  Schodack.    He  favored  the 

,  ordination  of  ministers  in  this  country,  and  waa  a  con- 
servative in  the  early  Coetus  party,  but  indignantly 
withdrew  when  they  proposed  to  organize  a  classis. 
His  social  qualities  were  of  a  high  order,  and  hia  pru- 
dence and  skill  in  settling  delicate  ecclesiastical  cases 
brought  him  into  frequent  request  u|ion  official  com- 

|  missions.  See  Slauson,  Hist.  Itiscourse  at  Port  Jtrvis; 
Zabriskie,  Centennial  Discourse  at  Claverack;  Corwin, 

1  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  a.  v. 
(W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Freytag.  GaOM  Wimiei.m  FklBIHUVR,  ■  German 
theologian  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Luneburg,  Sept.  19, 
1788,  and  educated  in  philology  and  theology  at  the 
University  of  (iottingen.  From  1X11  to  1813  he  acted 
as  theological  tutor  there,  then  went  to  Konigsberg 
as  sub-librarian ;  in  1815  became  a  chaplain  in  the 
Frussian  army,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  Faris; 
afterwards  resigned  his  chaplaincy,  and  remained  in 
Faris  to  prosecute  his  Oriental  studies  under  De  Sacy. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Bonn,  and  continued  in  that  position  until 
his  death,  Nov.  16, 1861.  Besides  publishing  a  compen- 
dium of  Hebrew  grammar  (Kurigrfasste  Grammatik 
der  htbraischen  Sprache,  1835),  and  a  treatise  on  Ara- 
bic versification  (harsttllmg  der  Arabischen  Yerskvnst, 
1838;,  Freytag  edited  two  volume*  of  Arabic  songs  (//<i- 
wuua  Carmina,  1828-52),  and  three  of  Arabic  proverba 
(.4  rubum  Prorerbia,  1838-43).  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever, was  his  lexicon  A  rabico- Latinum  (1830-37),  which 
rapidly  superseded  the  earlier  lexicons.  See  Eucuclop. 
Brit.  9th  cd.  a.  v. 

FriCCO,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  thinl  god  with 
Odin  and  Thor.  who  were  worshipped  in  the  great 
temple  at  Upsala  (then  the  capital  of  Sweden).  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  researches  he  is  one  with  Freir. 

Friday,  the  Mohammedan  weekly  Sabbath,  corn- 
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mcncing  at  the  preceding  sunset.  The  Mohtmme-  I 
dans  regard  it  as  the  chief  of  all  daya.  The  public  j 
service*,  which  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  day,  the 
rest  being  devoted  to  business  and  recreation,  commence 
at  noon,  and  besides  the  usual  prayers  there  are  addi- 
tional ceremonies  performed,  including  the  reading  and 
reciting  of  |>arts  of  the  Koran  from  the  reading-desk, 
and  the  delivery  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
Imams.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a,  v. 

Friderici,  Jeremias,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1696,  studied  in  the 
same  city  and  became  master  of  arts,  catechist,  and 
preacher*  and  died  there,  Sept.  6,  1766.  He  wrote,  Dt 
llosea  rtvpkakt  (Leipsic,  1716):  —  />e  Daniele  (ibid. 
1716)  :— De  Zacharia  (ibid.  1718) :  —  De  Ezechiele  (ibid. 
1719):  —  De  Deo,  Patriarchal  Jacobi  (ibid.  1729):— 
Sixtini  A  mama'  Para-nesis  (ibid.  1730).  See  Jocbcr, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Friderici,  Johann  Christoph.  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  June  25,  1730,  at  Tem- 
pelbiirg,  in  Pomerania,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  for 
some  lime  military  chaplain.  In  1760  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  at  Neustadt-Magdeburg,  and  in  1768  to 
Gottingen.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  general  super- 
intendent and  lirst  pastor  at  Clausthal,  but  five  years 
later  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hamburg,  where  he  (Bed, 
Aug.  12,  1777.  Besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  pub- 
lished > cimt  "  Inaugurate  Theologicum  dt  I'irtute  vert 
Christiana  (Kiel,  1776;  Germ,  transl.  by  Thiess,  Ham- 
burg. 1779).  See  Ddring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deuischlands,  i,  448  sq.;  Jdcher,  AUgemtines  Gelehiien- 
Lmhm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Frideswida  ( Fredes withe,  Frithswith, 
etc),  an  early  Knglish  saint,  ia  said  to  have  been  a 
king's  daughter,  who  fled  to  Oxford  to  escape  mar- 
riage, and  founded  a  convent  there  about  the  time  of 
Bede.  She  died  about  735,  and  i»  commemorated  ou 
Oct.  19.    See  Smith,  J>ict.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Fried- Ailek,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders, 
is  that  one  of  the  three  supreme  gods  who  superin- 
tended  Friday.  He  was  the  companion  of  the  sun,  and 
allowed  no  works  on  that  day ;  sacrifices,  however,  could 
reconcile  him. 

Friedemann,  Friedkich  TRAUOOTr,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  bom  March  30,  1793,  was  in 
1820  rector  at  Wittenberg,  in  1823  rector  at  Brunswick, 
in  1828  director  at  Wcilburg,  and  died  in  1839.  He 
Wrote,  lie  Sum rna  ChristUmm  Dotfrinm  (Wittenberg, 
1821 ;  transl.  bv  Fried.  Beck,  Leipsic,  1823)  -.—Christlich- 
rtligiose  Anregungen  (Wcilburg,  1837).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  thiol.  Lit.  i,  369;  ii,  378;  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
TheoL  i,  383.    (B.  1\) 

Friedenthal,  MASCOT  Bkkr,  a  Jewish  writer  of 
Gem  in  was  bom  at  Gross-Glogau  in  1779,  and  died 
at  Breslau,  Dec.  5, 1859.  He  wrote,  PUTCX  *1p*,  I'rber 
die  Ihxpnen  des  Judischen  Glaubens  (Breslau,  1816-18, 
3  vols.):— nn  W  (1821-23, 7  vols.),  a  kind  of  apol- 
ogy of  Judaism,  which  was  followed  by  a  supplement, 
entitled  nm  miarn  mssnn  (ibid.  1843-46).  See 
FOna,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  299  stp    (R  P.) 

Friederich,  Gerhard,  •  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  born  Jan.  2,  1779,  was  in  1812  preacher  at 
Bornheim,  in  1816  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  died 
there  in  I860.  He  published,  Redrn  der  Religion  und 
dtm  Yaterlande  grveiht  (Frankfort,  1817  19,2  vols.):— 
ChristUche  VortrUg*  (3d  ed.  Hnnau,  1833,  2  vols.):— 
Chrittus  an  die  llerrscher  und  das  Yolk  (Frankfort, 
1831):— Am  Ch'Uttmhbtn  (Stuttgart,  1836) :— Religion 
und  Kirehenthttm  (Giessen,  1842),  etc.  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  drr  theol.  Lit.  i,  408;  ii,  99,  159, 172,  315, 321, 
336, 364, 306, 374,  379,  403 ;  Zuchold,  HiU.  TheoL  i,  383- 
885.  (B.P.) 

Friedlieb,  Putt.ipp  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
of  Gennaoy,  who  died  at  Stralsuud,  Sept.  10, 1663, 


;  —  A  ngelologia :  —  A  nthnpologia  :  — 
Christologia  :—EccUsiologia  .-—Medulla  Thtvlogia-  Thr- 
tica,  Polemic*  et  il  oralis  .-—Theologia  Biblica  seu  Ex- 
egetica : — Phosjthorus  Biblicus,  etc  See  Jocher,  A  Ugt- 
mtines  Gelehrten- 1 ^xihm,  a.  v.  ;  Witte,  Diurium  Bio- 
graphicum.    (B.  P.) 

FrimeL  Johannes  (1),  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  Nov.  2,  1606. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  deacon  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1631,  preacher  in  his  native  city  in  1647, 
and  died  Feb.  6.  1660.  He  wrote,  Proba  Eidri  Ecan- 
gelica.—Dt  Calo  Btatorum:—Dt  Isgitima  Yocatitmt 
Lutheri.—De  Yerbo  Dei  Scripto.  Sec  Jocher,  AUgt- 
metnes  Gelrhrten-lsxikvn,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  7 59.    (B.  P.) 

Frirael,  Johannes  (2),  eon  of  the  foregoing,  born 
at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  20,  1632,  studied  at  different  uni- 
versities, was  deacon  at  Breslau  in  1660,  archdeacon  in 
1676,  and  died  Nov.  13, 1688.  He  wrote  Dt  Bona  Cou- 
scientia.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lexihm, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Frind,  Anton  Lrnwto,  a  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian, was  born  Oct.  9,  1823,  at  Hainspach,  in  Bohemia. 
In  1847  he  received  holy  orders,  was  in  1851  eatet  hUt, 
in  1852  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Leitraeritz;  in 
1859  was  made  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Kger. 
and  in  1869  canon  of  the  chapter  at  Prague.  In  187D 
he  was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Ixitmeritz, 
and  died  Oct.  28.  1881.  His  main  work  is  Kirchen- 
geschichte  Bdhmens  (Prague,  1864-78,  4  vols.,  the  last 
volume  coming  down  to  the  year  1561).  Besides,  be 
published,  Katholische  Apologetik  fur  gebild+te  Christen 
(3d  ed.  ibid.  1877):— Geschichte  der  BischOfe  und  Erz- 
bischoft  ton  Praq  (ibid.  1873):—  Der  heUige  Johannes 
von  Srpomuk  (ibid.  1879).    (B.  P.) 

Frisch,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  who  died 
while  preacher  at  Altona  in  1692,  wrote,  lHsp.  llisto- 
rico-Theologica  de  IValdensibus  (Wittenberg,  1659):— 
llistorischer  Tagireiser,  oder  A  mreisvng  dessm,  trassicm 
in  der  Christenheit  zugetragen  (ibid.  1675).  See  Thies- 
sens,  llamb.  Gelehrten  Geschichte;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
GeUhrten- Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Frisch,  Johann  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  born  Aug.  21,  1676,  was  in  1701  deacon  at 
St.  Leonhard,  in  Stuttgart,  in  1714  preacher,  in  1720 
general-superintendent,  in  1726  member  of  consistory, 
and  died  Jan.  8,  1742.  He  wrote,  Nevklingndt  llarft 
Davids,  or  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms:— Dt  Origin*. 
Diis  et  Terra  Palajstino'rum.  See  Jocher,  Allgemei»*s 
Grlehrten-Lexikvn,  a.  v.;  Furst,  BibL  TheoL  i,  304. 
(BP.) 

Frisch,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  horn  Dec.  26,  1715.  He  studied 
at  leipsic  and  died  there  as  |tastor  of  St.  George's,  Nor. 
4,  1778.  He  wrote,  Commentatio  PhiUtbigica  dt  dvri- 
faan  Sulla,  etc  (Freiberg,  1740)  .—Dt  Yero  Stnsu  ei 
Genuina  Ratvme  Legis  Divina>,  Deut.  xxii,  10  (Leipsic, 
1744):  —  De  Muliere  Peregrina  apud  llebraros  (ibid, 
eod.) :— Dt  Ijeri  cum  Matthceo  now  Coufundendo  (ibid. 
1746)  :  —  A pocalgjUischer  Cateckismus  (1773). 
Jiicher,  A  Uqemeines  Gelehtien-lsxikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
Jud.  i,  304;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  i, 
(B.  P.) 

Frisch,  Samuel  Gottlob,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  March  22, 1765,  at 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  waa  for  some  time  i' 
Mutshen,  in  Saxony,  morning  preacher  at 
and  after  1822  court  preacher  at  Dresden,  where  he 
died,  April  21,  1829.  Of  his  publications  we  mention. 
Luca  CommentariuM  de  Yita,  IHctu  Fuctitqut  Jesm  et 
A  postolorum  (Freiberg,  1817;  reprinted  in  Rosen  mai- 
ler's Commentationes  Theologica,  i,  272  sq.).  See  Dur- 
ing, Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschiands,  i,  450  sq.; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  LU.  i,  87 ;  ii,  94,  163,  204. 
(B.P.) 
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Friaiua,  Smos,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was 
born  at  Leeuwarden,  in  Friesland,  about  1580.  He  ia  re-  j 
garded  as  the  first  who  brought  etching  to  perfection. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works :  The  ' 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  The  Assumption  of  the  Vir-  ! 
gin;  The  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant.    See  Biog.  U*U 
verteUe,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Fritsch,  Johaxn  Heixrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg,  Feb.  3,  1772.  j 
He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  in  1795  preacher  at  his 
native  place.    In  1804  he  was  appointed  first  preacher  I 
of  -St.  Benedict's;  in  1817  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology  from  the  Kbnigsberg  University; 
in  18*21  was  made  superintendent,  and  died  Jan.  1, 1829. 
He  published  some  homiletical  works,  for  which  sec 
Ptiring,  I  He  gtlehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  i,  456  sq. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  496, 863 ;  ii,  36, 46,  56, 
67, 123,  153,  296 ;  Zuchold,  Bill.  TheoL  \,  386.    (B.  P.)  1 
Frizon,  Pierrk,  a  French  historian  and  theologian, 1 
was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  loth  century.  He  was  a  Jesuit  for  some  time,  and 
taught  in  the  colleges  of  that  society;  but  left  it  to 
enter  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  made  doc- 
tor in  1623.    He  was  admitted  to  the  College  of  Na- 
varre in  1624,  and  became  in  1635  grand-master  of  it. 
He  died  in  July,  1650  or  1651,  leaving,  Iai  Moyenspour 
Discerner  les  Bibles   Francoises  Catholiquea  (Paris, 
1621):— Gallia  Purpurata  (ibid.  1638),  against  which 
Baluze  wrote  his  A  nti-Frizonius  (Toulouse,  1652).  See 
Jocher,  Allgemeinrs  Gtlehrten  -  Lexikon,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Aowr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Friuli.  Council  of  (Concilium  Forojuliense),  was 
held  A.D.796  (not  791),  as  Pagi  shows,  under  Paulinua, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  whose  letter  to  Charlemagne, 
formerly  misconnected  with  the  synod  of  Altino,  A.D. 
802,  assigns  three  causes  for  its  meeting:  (I)  the  or- 
thodox faith;  (2)  ecclesiastical  discipline:  and  (3)  re- 
cent outrages,  probably  by  the  Huns.  The  first  of 
these  is  explained  in  his  speech,  which  is  an  elaborate 
apology  for  the  reception  into  the  Western  creed  of  the 
clause  "and  the  Son,''  which  Charlemagne  had  at- 
tacked, and  the  pope  vindicated,  the  second  Nicenc 
Council  two  years  before  for  not  having  in  theirs; 
Patdinus  himself  endeavoring  to  prove  both  right. 
The  resemblance  between  parts  of  this  speech  and 
the  Athanasian  creed  has  been  remarked,  and  ia  very 
close.  Besides  it  is  observable  that  all  priests  are  re- 
quired to  commit  to  memory  the  entire  exposition  of 
■•the  Catholic  faith,"  with  which  he  concludes:  while, 
for  even- body  else,  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Creed 
and  the"  Lord's  Prayer  is  prescribed.  Of  the  canons, 
the  1st  threatens  simony;  the  2d  drunkenness;  the  4th 
and  5th  deprecate  secular  employments  and  amuse- 
ments for  the  clergy.  By  the  10th,  a  divorced  person 
is  forbidden  to  marry  again  till  the  former  partner  dies; 
and  bv  the  13th  all  are  inhibited  from  working  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  See  Smith,  Met.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
a.  v. ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Fro,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  deity  of  the  second 
grade,  worshipped  by  the  Goths  and  Danes  as  the  ruler 
of  the  winds.  He  received  bloody,  often  human,  sac- 
rifices, which  he  himself  instituted.  According  to  oth- 
er accounts,  black  animals  were  sacrificed  to  him  by  the 
Danish  king,  H adding,  which  later  were  replaced  by 
human  sacrifices;  they  arc  called  Froallot.  Others 
make  Fro  the  same  with  Freir  (q.  v.). 

Froeligh,  Solomox,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  in  1750.  He 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Theodorick  Romeyn  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Goetschius,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1774.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  on  Long  Island,  in 
the  churches  of  Jamaica,  Newtown,  Oyster  Bay,  and 
Success  (1775-76).  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  confrregations  when  the  British  occupied  Long  Isl- 
From  1776  to  1780  he  supplied  the  churches  of 


Fisbkill  and  Poughkeepsie,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  pastor  at  Hillsborough  and  Neshanic,  N.  J.  In 
1786  he  removed  to  the  united  churches  of  Hackensack 
and  Schraalenbergh :  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Svnod  lector  in  theology  in  1792,  and  in  1797  professor 
of  theology,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1822.  The 
churches  over  which  he  was  last  settled  had  long  been 
in  difficulties,  which  were  not  quieted  by  his  coming 
among  them;  and,  in  1822,  he  seceded,  with  four  other 
ministers  in  the  North,  Messrs.  Brokaw,  Palmer,  Toll, 
and  Wyckoff,  who  had  previously  been  suspended  for 
contumacy,  and  they  organized  what  was  called  ,4The 
True  Reformed  Dutch  Church."    A  small  number  of 
disaffected  congregations  and  ministers  afterwards 
joined  them.    In  1823  I>r.  Froeligh  was  suspended  by 
the  General  Synod  from  his  professorship  anil  from  the 
ministry,  for  schism  and  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  for  promoting  divisions  in  the  Church. 
His  own  letters  proved  thai  he  had  for  many  years  con- 
templated this  secession.    After  this  he  continued  to 
minister  to  the  two  churches  which  had  seceded  with 
him,  as  their  pastor,  until  his  decease,  Oct. 8, 1827.  For 
a  full  history  of  these  events,  see  Annals  of  the  Classis 
of  Bergen,  by  Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  p.  188-233; 
also  autobiographical  notes  incorporated  in  Rev.  C.  T. 
Ik'marest's  Lamentation  orer  Rtr.  Solomon  Froeligh, 
D.IK   Dr.  Froeligh  was  neither  very  learned  nor  gifted 
with  genius,  but  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability  and 
respectable  attainments  in  the  old  theology.    In  bis 
early  ministry  he  was  useful  and  blessed  with  consid- 
erable success.    See  also  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref, 
Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. ;  Minutes  of  General  Synoil, 
1823;  Memoir,  by  Peter  Labagh,  D.U.,  p.  129-135. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Frohberger,  Christian  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  July  27,  1742,  at 
I  Wehlen,  near  Pirn  i.  in  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Halle 
!  aud  Leipsic,  and  was  in  1774  preacher  at  Rennersdorf, 
near  HermhuL  In  1820  Le  retired  from  the  ministry, 
and  died  Jan.  29,  1827.  He  published  some  ascctical 
works,  for  which  see  During,  IHe  geUhrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  i,  461  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  774 ;  ii,  180 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  389 ;  Koch,  Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  289  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Frohne,  Johasji  AdOLPH,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  11,  1652.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  where  he  also  lectured  for  some  time.  In  1678 
he  accepted  a  call  as  rector  to  I,emgo,  was  in  1680 
preacher  there,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1691  as 
preacher  at  MGhlhausen.  In  1692  he  went  to  Giessen, 
and  presented  for  the  degree  of  theologian  licentiatus, 
Dt  Fide  ut  Dispositione  Meritoria  ad  Justifcutionem 
I  contra  Pontifcios.  In  1693  he  received  the  theological 
doctorate,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1713.  He  published, 
Grundlicher  Beveis  des  geisllichen  Priesterthums  (Mtthl- 
hauscn,  1703,  against  which  Eilroar  wrote  his  Griind- 
liche  Frorterung  der  Lehre  von  dem  geistlichen  Priester- 
I  thum,  1704):— Recht  des  geistlichen  Priesters  (writteu 
against  Eilmar,  1706)  —  Theologia  HefiuHiva  (Frank- 
fort-on-thc-Main,  1707).  See  Walch,  Bill.  Theol.  ii, 
765  sq.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Fromman,  Aspkkas,  a  German  philosopher,  waa 
born  at  Coburg.  Aug.  11, 1591.  and  died  March  26,  1666. 
He  wrote,  Dissertationes  6  de  Stultitui  Atheismi,  ad 
Psa.  riv.  —Be  Metu  Pauli  ad  1  Cor.  xi,3:—De  Fide 
Pontijiciorum  Explicata  et  Jmplicata,  Formata  et  In- 
formi.  See  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrtcn- Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(R  P.) 

Frommann,  Erhard  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  Itorn  Nov.  8, 1722.  He  stud- 
icd  at  Coburg  and  Altdorf,  was  in  1766  professor  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Coburg,  and  died  Oct.  1. 1774. 
He  wrote,  De  Cultu  Jkorum  ex  ovoparojuata'  lllustri 
(Altdorf,  1745)  :—De  Hermeneuta  Vtteris  Ecclesict  (ibid. 
1747) :— De  Sgntaxi  Lingua  et  Prascipue  Ebraica  (ibid. 
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l>od.) :— De  Lingua  Profunda  ad  Eta,  xxxiii,  19 ;  Ezeck. 
Hi,  5,  G  (ibid.  174**) : — />«  Opinata  Sanctitate  Lingua; 
Ebraica  (Cuburg.  1756): — De  Sacris  Judaorum  (ibid. 
1759):— A  n  Vadai  Lectimtes  ad  Codicem  V.  Tett.  ex 
MLichna  CoUogi  I'ossint  (ibid.  1760):  — /fc  EccUsia: 
Christiana)  Rrformatioue  Judo-it  VtUi  (ibid.  1761): — 
IHtp.  Spec.  Topices  Pauli  in  Fide  Saldfcu  ex  Vet.  Tetl. 
1'uAanda  (ibid.  1762):  —  De  Femitds  Quibusdam  qmr. 
Erangelii  Veritatem  Tempore  Reformationis  Sacrorum 
Script  it  Ihftudrrunt  (ibid.  1764) : — De.  Canotte  lierme- 
n<  Hiiro  (ibid.  1767).  See  Jocher,  A Ugemdnes  Gtlehrten- 
ferita*  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Uandbuck  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  21, 132. 
(a  1*.) 

Frommann,  Georg  Carl,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  (iermany,  was  born  April  9,  1809,  at  Lauten,  near 
Coburg.    He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  Bonn,  and  Ber- 
lin, with  Meek,  Xitzsch,  Schleiermacher,  and  Neander 
fur  his  teachers.    Ho  commenced  his  theological  lect- 
ures at  Jena,  and  his  DarUgung  drt  jokanneischen  I.ehr. 
begrijffi,  published  in  1833  in  the  Stndien  und  Kritiien, 
proved  him  to  be  a  worthy  pupil  of  his  teachers.    In  ! 
1K17  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  in 
1839  published  his  Darlegung  in  an  extended  form,  1 
in  consideration  of  which  the  Kostock  University  hon- 
ored him  with  the  doctorate  of  theology.    In  the  same  , 
year  ho  was  called  as  pastor  to  St.  Peter's,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  labored  for  twenty-five  years,  accom-  ! 
panied  with  great  blessing.    In  1865  he  resigned  his 
position,  and  made  Berlin  his  residence,  where  he  lect- 
ured as  honorary  professor.    In  1868  he  was  recalled  J 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  general  superintendent,  but  in  1876  1 
was  paralyzed,  and  returned  as  an  invalid  to  Jena,  I 
never  to  resume  again  his  work.    He  died  Dec.  5, 1879.  j 
He  also  wrote,  De  Disdplina  A  rcani,  qua:  in  I'ttere  Ec~ 
desia  Ckristuuta  Obtinuisse  Fertur  (Jena,  1833).  Sec 
Zuchold,  /;•'..'.  TkeoL  i, 390.    ( B.  P.) 

Fronteau,  Jean,  a  French  archaeologist  and  con- 
troversialist, was  burn  at  Angers  in  1614.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  his  native  city,  he  took  the  habit 
of  a  regular  canon  in  the  abbey  of  Toussaint,  at  An- 
gers. He  was  called  to  Paria  in  1634,  and  engaged  to 
teach  philosophy,  and  then  theology,  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.    Being  suspcctwl,  however,  of  Jansenism,  f 

In'  H  it-,  ex  ill' I  to  I  tic  dioCfSV  "I  All^'.T^  ill  1  «l4l  1 .  bul  >""l) 

called  back  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
April  1 7,  1662.  He  wrote,  Sununa  Totiut  Philosophic 
(Paris,  1640) :  —  Thomas  a  KtmpU  Vindicate  (ibid. 
1641):  —  De  Jure  Episcoporum  ( 1659  ) :  —  QtXornoia 
Veterum  (1640).   See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Froreiaeii,  Isaac,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Strasburg,  who  died  June  5, 1682, 
is  the  author  of,  De  A  ug.  Confess.  Materia,  Eundamento 
et  Forma,  etc. : — Scutum  Catholica  Veritatis  pro  Jnre- 
niemla  Vera  in  his  Territ  MilitanJe  Ecdesia:—Disser- 
tationes  contra  Wdgdianos  .-—Apologeticut  contra  Ca- 
rolum  Sachtium  Calmnistam  :—Vindida;  Synopticat  pro 
Sacro  Geneseos  Codice  contra  BeUarmtmtm: — D*  An- 
gelis  Bonis,  ad  A/attk.  it.  11 : — De  jEdificio  Spirituali 
ad  1  Cor.  Hi,  11-13.  See  Wittc,  Diarium  Biograpki- 
cum ;  Jocher,  A Ugemdnes  Gelek rten- Lexikon, a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Frdreisen,  Johaim  Leonhard,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  born  May  9, 1694.  He  studied  at  Uieasen 
and  Jena,  waa  iu  1724  professor  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg, and  died  Jan.  13, 1761,  leaving,  Disp.  de  Ostracitmo 
(Strasburg,  1711):— De  Panitentia  Dei  (ibid.  1714):— 
Ite  Infelici  Didtis  Felicitate  ad  Imc.  xri,  19:  —  De 
CharacierUms  Venn  Reformations  (Jena,  1717): — De 
Charlataneria  Tkeologorum  (Strasburg,  1735):  —  De 
Domett  ids  Pastorum  Vititatiimibus  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Moaer,  Jetztlebendt  Theotogen ;  Strodtmann,  Jetztlebatde 
GeUhrte;  Jocher,  Allgemdnes  Gekkrten-LexUcou,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 


Frosch,  Johank,  the  reformer  of  Augsburg,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Carmelites.  In  1516  he  was 
made  licentiate  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  under  the 


presidency  of  Lnther,  and  in  1517  prior  of  the  Carmelite 
monastery  at  Augsburg.  When  Luther  openly  broke 
with  the  Church  of  Home,  Frosch,  too,  began  to  preach 
the  pure  gospel  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1622  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  council  as  evangelical  preacher.  In 
1527  he  held  a  disputation  with  the  Anabaptists  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  1531  was  dismissed  by  the  council 
because  it  leaned  towards  Zwinglianism.  Frosch  went 
to  KQremberg,  and  died  there  in  1533.  See  Jocher, 
AUgemdnes  Gelektien-I^xikon,  a.  v.;  Koch,  Gtsch.  de* 
deutscken  Kirckenliedes,  i,  405;  ii,  475.    (B.  P.) 

Frossard,  Benoit  Daniel  Emilien,  a  French 
theologian,  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Sigismond  (q.  v.), 
waa  bom  June  26, 1802,  at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  came  into  direct  re- 
lationship with  some  distinguished  members  of  the 
Friends,  who  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  studied  theology  at 
Montauban,  and  presented  as  his  thesis  for  the  decree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Accord  etitre  le  Red(  de  Moese 
sur  VAgetlu  Genre  llumain  et  les  Phinomines  Geologiquta. 
In  1825  he  was  called  to  Nlraes,  and  in  1847  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  seminary  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished beside  the  theological  university  at  Montau- 
ban. In  1848  he  resigned  his  position,  and  made  hia 
home  at  Bagiieres-de-Bigorre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  he  died,  Jan.  25,  1881.  His  great  zeal  for 
the  Protestants  scattered  about  the  Pyrenees  was  as 
effective  and  so  laborious  that  he  was  styled  "  the  a|>o$tle 
of  the  Pyrenees."  He  wrote,  L'A  mi  de  la  Famille 
Les  Arckices  Erangiiiques : — La  Vie  Rielle: — Le  Litre 
dtt  Faibles: — Jjt  Catechisme  Biblique.  See  Lichten- 
lierger,  Encyclop.des  Sdences  Rdigieuses,a.x.;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Thtol.  i,391.    (B.  P.) 

Frothaire,  a  French  prelate,  waa  born  in  the  second 
part  of  the  8th  century.  He  was  educated  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Garzc,  became  abbot  of  St.  Evre,  at  Toul,  and 
bishop  of  that  city  in  813.  During  the  revolt  of  Ber- 
nard, he  proved  himself  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Louis 
le  Dcbonnatre,  and  took  an  important  part  in  sev- 
eral councils  which  judged  the  rebel  bishops.  He  left 
twenty -one  letters,  which  were  published  by  Andre 
Duchesne,  in  his  Bistoda  Frttncorum  Scdjdorrs,  ii. 
See  Hoefer,  Sow.  Jiiog.  Giuirule,  a.  v. 

Fructuosus,  an  early  martyr,  commemorated  Jan. 
21,  was  bishop  of  Tarragona  in  the  3d  century,  and 
burned  alive  during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Sea 
Smith,  Did.  of  Ckritt.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Frymuth.   Sec  Fkeyenmoet. 

Fryxell,  Anhues,  a  Swedish  historian,  was  born 
Feb.  7,  1795,  at  Hasselskoj,  in  Dalsland.  In  1822  ba 
was  teacher,  in  1828  rector  of  the  Marien  school  at 
Stockholm,  in  1833  professor,  and  in  1836  pastor  at 
Sunne,  one  of  the  largest  parishes  of  Sweden.  In  1840 
he  waa  received  into  the  Stockholm  Academy,  and  in 
1845  made  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  March  21, 1881. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Berkkte  aus  der  Scktr*. 
discken  Gesckickte,  of  which  more  than  forty  volumes 
have  been  published  since  1823.    (B.  P.) 

Fuchfl,  Adolph  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  waa  born  Dec  27,  1758,  at  Neuen- 
kirchen,  in  Mecklenburg-Strektz.  He  studied  at  Got- 
tingen,  was  in  1778  con-rector  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Prentzlau,  in  1781  rector  of  the  cathedral -school  at 
Ratzeburg,  and  iu  1810  superintendent  of  the  Guatruv 
diocese.  He  died  April  13,  1828,  leaving  Der  Brief 
Pauli  an  die  Romer  (Stendal,  1789):— Progr.  in  oua 
Ratione  ad  Rdiquos  de  Libri  Hagiograpkontm  (Kos- 
tock, 1797).  See  During,  I  He  gekkrten  Tkeoiogen 
Dtittscklands,  i,  466  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fnchs,  Gottlieb  Daniel ,  s  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1783,  is  the  au- 
thor of  BiUiotkek  der  Kirckenrerta  m  mlungen  del  4  und 
(Leipsic,  1780-1784. 4  vols.).  See  Winer, 
(B.P.) 
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Fuchs,  Karl  Heiniich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  was  born  in  1762  at  Heidelberg,  and 
died  at  Munich  in  1842,  is  the  author  of,  Atmalen  der 
Protest.  Kirch*  im  Konigreich  Bayern  (Nuremberg, 
1819-23):  —  AUgemeine  Uebersickt  des  Zustandes  der 
Protest.  Kirche  in  Bayern,  etc  (Anspach,  1830); — Die 
Einfukrung  der  Kirckentor stand*  (Nuremberg,  1822) : 
— I  tie  Evangeliscke  Ktrcke,  xh  re  Bekenntntsse  und  Got- 
tesdienstlichrn  llandiungen  (ibid.  1829): —  AnmtUn  der 
Protest.  Kircke  im  KOnigreick  Bayern  (Munich,  1839- 
43).  See  Winer,  Uandbuck  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  78}  5  ii,  20, 
72.  77,  79,  100,  195;  Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  i,  392  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Fuchten.  Joh  asm,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  Nov.  26,  1568,  became  pastor  at  I] il- 
desbeim  iu  1602,  and  died  at  Helmstiidt,  Nov.  26, 1622, 
professor  and  doctor  of  theology.  He  edited,  Pasckasii 
Jtatberti  Tesiimuniit  SS.  Patrutu  dr  Genuino  Euckaristia 
InttlUclu  Vsuqne  :—Ejusdem  Libri  II  de  Spirit  u  S.:  — 
Sancti  Auguttini  Sententias  ex  Omnibus  ejus  Ojteribus 
a  S.  Prospero  Ereerptas,  etc.  See  Witle,  IHariutn  Bi- 
ogrophirum;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelekrten -  Isxikon, 
a  v.;  Wilier,  Uandbuck  der  tkeol.  Lit.  i,  911.    (B.  P.) 

Fu-a,  FunniSAsno,  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
was  bora  at  Florence  in  1699,  and  studied  under  Gio. 
Battista  Fugini.  In  1725  be  was  sent  to  Naples  by 
cardinal  Giudire,  to  erect  a  chapel  in  his  palace.  He 


He  died  at  Florence,  Feb.  7,  1782.  See  Biog.  Unirer- 
stllr,  a.  r. ;  Spooiier,  Biog.  Hist,  o/tke  Fine  A  rfs,  s.  v. 

Fiihrich,  Joseph  vom,  a  llohemian  painter,  was 
born  at  Kratzau  in  1800.  His  admiration  for  the  pict- 
ures in  the  wayside  chapels  of  his  native  country  led 
him  to  attempt's  sketch  of  Tke  Nativity  for  the  Christ- 
ma*  festival  in  his  father's  house.  He  became  the  pu- 
pil of  Bengler  in  the  Academy  of  Prague  in  1816,  and 
in  1826  went  to  Rome,  where  he  added  three  frescos 
to  those  executed  by  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  in  the 
Palazzo  Massimi.  in  1831  he  finished  the  Triumph 
of  Christ,  now  in  the  Rarzynski  Palace  at  IW>rlin.  In 
1834  he  became  custos,  and  in  1841  professor  of  compo- 
sition in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  After  this  he  com- 
pkted  the  monumental  pictures  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Kepornuk,  and  (1854-61)  the  vast  scries  of  wall-paint- 
ings which  cover  the  inside  of  the  Lerchenfeld  Church 
at  Vienna.  In  1872  he  was  pensioned,  and  made  a 
knigbt  of  the  order  of  Francis  Joseph.  He  died  March 
13,  1876.  "  Fuhrich  bat  been  fairly  described  as  a 
'  a  romantic  religious  artist,  whose  pencil  did 
than  any  other  to  restore  the  old  spirit  of  DQrer 
and  give  new  shape  to  countless  incidents  of  the  gospel 
and  scriptural  legends."  His  principal  works  are  his 
illustrations  of  Tieck's  Genofeea,  Tke  ford's  Prayer, 
The  Triumph  of  Christ,  Tke  Road  to  Betklekem,  Tke 
Succession  of  Christ,  according  to  Thomas  it  Kctnpts, 
The  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  verses  of  the  Psalter.  See 
Eacyclup,  Brii.  9th  cd.,  s.  v. 

Fuhrmann,  Wiuiklm  David,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Soest,  May  15,  1764, 
was  in  1806  preacher  at  Hamm,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1838. 
He  is  the  author  of,  I/undbuck  der  tkeol.  Literatur 
(Leipsic,  1818-21,  2  vols.):  —  Uandbuck  der  neuesten 
theoL  Literatur  (Barmen,  1835)  ■.—Handtcvrterbuck  der 
ckristL  Religions-  und  Kirckexgesckickte  (Halle,  1826-29, 
3  vols.)  :  —  Ckristlickc  Glaubenslekre  in  alphabet ischer 
Ordnung  (Leipsic,  1802):-  Ckristlicke  MoralUkre  fur 
den  Kanzelgtbrauck  in  alpkabetiscker  Ordnung  (ibid. 
17«J7-1803,  5  vols.).  See  Winer,  Uandbuck  der  tkeol. 
I  U.  i,  6,  295,  538;  ii,  56;  Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  i,  395. 
(B.  P.) 

Fulborn,  Stephen  dk,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
13th  century,  was  born  at  Fulborn,  Cambridgeshire.  In 
1-74  he  became  bishop  of  Waterford  and  lord  treasurer 
of  Ireland ;  hence  he  was  preferred  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  was  also  chief-justice  of  Ireland.  He  is  reported 
to  have  given  to  the  Church  of  Glastonbury,  England, 


"  indulgences  of  an  hundred  days,"  probably,  as  Fuller 
suggests,  so  many  days  to  all  in  hia  province  who  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  place — "an  over-papal  act  for 
a  plain  archbishop."  He  died  in  1288,  and  was  buried 
in  Trinity  Church,  Dublin.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
Englaml  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  228. 

Fulcran,  saint  and  bishop,  was  a  native  of  Lodeve, 
archdiocese  of  Narbonne,  France,  in  the  10th  century, 
and  from  his  childhood  exhibited  marked  piety.  He 
was  educated  by  Theodoric,  bishop  of  Lodeve,  who  or- 
dained him.  On  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  city 
elected  Fulcran  to  be  his  successor,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Narbonne  by  archbishop  Inn-rick,  Feb.  4. 949. 
His  zeal  and  humility  endeared  him  to  his  Hock,  as  .lid 
also  bis  abundant  charity  in  time  of  famine.  For  a 
harsh  word  ("The  man  deserves  to  be  burnt")  spoken 
of  a  bishop  who  had  fallen  into  heresy,  and  whom  ho 
heard  was  actually  burned  by  the  people,  he  was  tilled 
with  remorse,  twice  went  to  Rome  to  do  penance,  tore 
the  clothes  from  his  back,  bade  his  companions  lieat 
him  through  the  streets  with  thorn  branches,  and  made 
his  confessions  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  When  ne  ar 
his  death,  multitudes  poured  to  Lodeve  to  receive  his 
blessing.  Fulcran  died  in  1006.  He  is  celebrated  in 
the  Gallican  martymlogy  (Feb.  13),  and  his  life  has 
,  been  written  by  bishop  Bernard  Guido,  compiled  from 
i  ancient  notices  and  lives  of  this  saint,  published  bv  Bol- 
landus.    See  Baring-Gould,  Lires  of  tke  Saints,  if,  294. 

Fulford,  FiiAScts,  D.D,  a  Canadian  prelate,  was 
j  born  at  Sid  month,  England,  in  1803,  and  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1825.  He  held  prominent  positions  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1850  become  lord-bishop  of  Montreal 
and  metropolitan  of  Canada.  He  died  in  Montreal, 
Sept.  9,  1868.  His  writings  include  Sermons:— Prog- 
ress of  tke  Reformation:— and  other  works. 

Fulke  op  Stamford,  was  bo^i  in  Somersetshire, 
made  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  anil  then  bv  papal 
bull  declared  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1256.  Ho  died 
in  his  manor  of  Finglas  in  1271,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  See  Fuller, 
Wortkies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  94. 

Folia  (or  Volla),  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
was  a  goddess,  the  sister  aud  companion  of  the  goddess 
Freia.  < 

Fuller,  Nicholas,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Southampton  in  1557,  and  educated  at  a  free 
school  in  the  same  place,  and  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
became  rector  of  Allington,  Wiltshire,  prebend  uf  Sal- 
isbury, and  rector  of  Bishop  Walt  ham,  Hampshire.  He 
died  in  1622.  His  works  are  Miscellanea  Theol»<Hca, 
lib.  iii  (Heidelberg,  16V2) ;— Miscellanea  Sacra  (1622). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  rner.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Fuller,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  April  22,  1804.  He 
studied  under  Rev.  Dr.  Brant!;  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1820,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  left  it  dur- 
ing his  junior  year,  and  became  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
state.  In  1832  he  was  converted,  under  the  preaching 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Barker,  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
ordained  the  next  year  pastor  at  Beaufort,  and  in  1847 
removed  to  Baltimore  to  take  charge  of  the  Seventh 
Baptist  Church.  In  1836  he  visited  Europe,  and  dur- 
ing his  paMorate  at  Beaufort  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  bishop  England  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  as  well  as  with  Dr.  Wayland  on  the  slavery 
question.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  \)ct.  20, 1876.  Dr. 
Fuller  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  admirable  pastor, 
and  a  noble  specimen  of  Christ  ian  manliness  and  power. 
Besides  letters  on  the  above  controversies  and  several 
Sermons,  he  published  an  A  rgument  <>u  Close  Communion 
(1849),  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Baptist  Hymn- 
book.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  a,  v.;  Drake, 
Did.  of  Amer.  Biog.  a.  v.;  Life,  by  Cuthbert  (N.  Y. 
1879). 
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Fulrad  (Lat.  Folredus),  an  early  French  prelate, 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents  in  Alsace,  became  fourteenth 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  Paris,  about  750,  and  was  for  j 
many  years  ambassador  of  kinp  and  popes,  who  con-  j 
ferred  upon  him  the  most  special  privileges.  He  died 
in  784.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. ;  Hocfcr, 
Sour.  Biog.  Gbxerale,  a.  v. 

Fulton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  officiated,  after  his  ordination,  in  Fremont, 
0.;"about  1859  removed  to  Chicago,  III.;  and  in  18G0 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  where  he  became  rector  of  Grace 
Church;  in  1864  of  All-Hallow's  parish,  Snow  Hill, 
Md.;  in  1870  of  Spring  Hill  parish,  Salisbury,  where 
he  died,  Dec  6,  1877,  aged  forty-nine  years.  See  Prof. 
Epuc.  A  Imanac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Fumel,  Jkax  Fklix  Hknri  de,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1717;  studied  at  St.  Sulpice; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lodeve  in  1750;  distinguished 
himself  by  his  episcopal  ability,  his  ardent  charity,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
died  Jan.  2,  1790.  lie  wrote  several  funeral  orations. 
See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Funeral  Service,  that  part  of  the  liturgy  which 
the  Church  of  England  appoints  to  be  read  at  the  bur- 
ial of  the  dead.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  used  both  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches.  This  service  is  read  over  all  the  dead 
indiscriminately,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  die 
unbaptized,  of  self-murderers,  and  those  who  die  under 
the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication. 

Furies  (Eumenides  or  Dine),  mythical  person- 
ages, either  daughters  of  Nox  and  Acheron,  of  Terra 
and  the  blood  of  Saturn,  of  the  Earth  and  Darkness,  of 
Eris,  that  is.  Contention,  or  of  Jupiter.    Their  names 
were  Alecto,  Megiera,  and  Tisiphone.  Some  add  a  fourth, 
called  Lyssa;  though  others  recognise  but  one  Fury, 
called  Adrastia,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity,  and  , 
the  avenger  of  all  vice.    Their  office  was  to  force  per-  ' 
s,»ns  guilty  of  crimes  committed  in  secret  to  confess  [ 
their  guilt.    They  punished  their  incorrigible  subjects 
with  insanity.    They  were  represented  as  of  vast  size, 
old,  squalid,  and  terrible  to  behold.    They  wore  a  dark 
robe  with  a  serpent  as  a  girdle.    The  uncultured  age  ■ 
took  pains  to  connect  everything  horrible  with  these 
frightful  forms:  eyes  emitting  flame,  snake-hairs,  claw-  ' 
hands,  with  viper  scourges.   Their  dwelling-place  is  nn 
iron  palace  in  the  infernal  region,  where  they  torture 
those  who  arrive  in  Tartarus  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  gods.    With  the  progress  of  civilization  the 
myths  of  these  deities  had  many  changes;  the  bloody 
pictures  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  were  substituted 
the  Eumenides  (q.  v.) 

Furinalia,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  honor  of  the  obscure  goddess  Furina. 
It  was  observed  towards  the  end  of  July,  aud  the  services 
were  conducted  by  a  tlamen. 

Furini,  Francesco,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1(304,  and  studied  in  the  schools 
of  Passignano  and  Roseli,  and  then  went  to  Rome. 
Among  his  finest  works  was  a  picture  of  The  Three 
Graces,  in  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  He  painted  a  number 
of  large  works  for  the  churches,  the  best  of  which  are 
at  Horgo  San  Lorenzo,  near  Florence,  representing  St. 
Francis  Receicing  the.  ■.  md  the  Conoejition  of 

the  Virgin.    He  died  in  1649.    See  Spoouer,  Biog.  Hut. 
of  the  Fine  Art*,  s.  v. 

Ftirst,  JUUUB,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  May  12, 1805.  at  Zerkowo,  in  the  duchy 
of  Posen.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  and  af- 
ter having  taken  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Leipsic,  where  he  commenced  his 
lectures  at  the  university  in  1839.  In  1864  be  was 
made  professor,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1873.  He  published, 
Lehrgebdude  der  aramdischen  Idiome  (Leipsic,  1835): 
 Perleruchniire  aramducker  Gnomen  und  Lieder  (1836) : 


— Concordttntim  Librorum  Sacrorum  Vetr.ru  Testa- 
menti  (1837-40): — Hebraisches  und  Chalddisches  Hand* 
wdrterbnch  (1857-61,  and  often;  English  translation  br 
S.  Davidson,  Lond.  1864  ;  3d  ed.  1867)  i-Geschichte  der 
bibl.  LUeratur  (1867-70,2  vols,):— /*r  A'awo*  des  Alien 
Testaments  (1868,  2  vols.)  :—Kultur-  tend  LUteramrgt- 
schichte  der  Juden  in  Alien  (voL  i,  1849) :— Geschkhte 
des  KarSerthum*  (1862-65,  8  vols.)  :—BMiotheca  Ju- 
daica  (1848-63,  3  vols.).  See  Kayserling,  BMiothtk 
jiiilischer  Kanzelrtdner,  ii,  285 ;  Zucbold,  UibL  Theol.  i, 
396  sq. ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literatvre, 
p.  483;  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  19<*  Century, 
p.  89  sq.    (B.  P.) 

FUrstenthal,  Jacob  Rafael,  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  born  in  1781,  and  died  at  Iireslau,  Dec.  16, 1855. 
He  published,  Selichotf. .  ■  »r  the  penitential  prayers,  with 
a  German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary  (Bres- 
lau,  1823-24,  2  vols.) :— he  also  translated  into  German 
Pakuda's  (q.  v.)  PiaS^PI  r3W,  or,  Duties  of  the 
Heart  (ibid.  1835)  :-Maimonidcs'  More  Xebuchim  (only 
the  first  part,  Krotoachin,  1839): — Aboab's  Menorath 
ha-maor  (ibid.  1843).  A  very  valuable  work  of  his  i* 
Rabbinische  An/hologie  (Breslau,  1834).  See  Fttrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  307  sq.,  where  a  complete  list  of  his  *ork* 
is  given.    (B.  P.) 

Ftirstenberg,  Ferdinand  von,  a  German  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Hilstein,  in  Westphalia,  Oct.  21, 1626. 
Dedicated  to  the  Church  from  infancy,  he  became  canon 
of  Hildesheim,  and  finally  camererie  segreto  of  pope  Al- 
exander VII.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Paderborn, 
April  2ft,  1661,  and  took  possession  the  following  October. 
He  administered  his  diocese  with  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  equity,  encouraged  public  instruction,  caused  new 
school  buildings  to  be  erected,  attended  to  a  careful  dis- 
tribution of  instruction,  preached  successfully  in  behalf 
of  various  missions,  and  raised  for  this  object  101,740 
dialers.  In  1678  he  became  bishop  of  M  muter,  after 
having  been  the  coadjutor  of  his  predecessor,  also  vicar- 
general  of  the  pope  for  the  countries  of  the  North.  He 
diet!  June  26, 1683,  leaving  some  poems  and  other  works. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ftirstenberg,  Franz  Egon  von,  •  German 

prelate,  was  bom  at  Strasburp,  May  27, 1662.  He  was 
minister  to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  Maximilian  Henry. 
His  attachment  to  Louis  XIV  led  him  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  Ligtie  de  Rhin,  contracted  in  view 
of  the  peace  between  the  kinp  and  several  electors  of 
Germany.  In  1661  he  induced  the  elector  of  Cologne 
to  leave  to  the  disposal  of  the  king  of  France  the  places 
of  Nuiz  and  of  Kaiserwerth.  He  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Metz  in  1658,  but  in  1663  resigned  this  position  for 
thot  of  Strasburg.  He  devoted  himself  to  recovering 
from  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans  certain  domains  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Strasburg.  This 
prelate  died  April  1, 1682,  a  little  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg, and  after  the  recall  of  the  canons  in  accordance 
with  the  submission  of  Strasburg  to  the  king  of  France. 
See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Ftirstenberg,  Wilhelm  Egon  von,  sumamed 
Prince  William,  brother  of  Franz,  was  born  in  16?9. 
Like  his  elder  brother,  he  was  counsellor  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  Maximilian  Henry,  and  declared  him- 
self a  partisan  of  France.  Incensed  at  this,  the  em- 
peror removed  him,  Feb.  18,  1674,  then  imprisoned 
him  successively  at  Vienna  and  at  Neustadt.  Fiirsten- 
berg  did  not  regain  his  liberty  until  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen.  Called  to  the  bishopric  of  Metz  in 
1663,  he  resigned  the  following  year.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Strasburg  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1682.  He  then  committed  to  the  Jesuits  the  direc- 
tion of  a  seminary  and  college  founded  by  him.  In 
1686,  through  the  representation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, he  received  from  pope  Innocent  XI  the  hat  of 
a  cardinal.    He  was  elected  coadjutor  of  Maximilian 
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Henry,  elector  of  Cologne,  Jan.  7,  1688;  bat  the  court 
of  Rome,  then  at  variance,  with  the  court  of  France,  did 
not  ratify  this  election,  and  another  candidate,  prince 
Clement  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  superseded  him. 
In  compensation  for  this  he  received  of  Louts  XIV  the 
abbcv  of  St.  Germaiu-des-l'res,  where  he  went  to  dwell. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  10,  1704.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Bi<>g.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Fuss  (Lat.  Fusiut),  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  July  28,  1580,  studied  at  Jena 
and  Leipeic,  and  died  in  1648.  He  published,  Compen- 
dium Itictionarium  llrbr.  Germanicum  (Leipsic,  1632): 
— fforolngium  Schickardi  Germ.  (ibid.  eod.).  Sec  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  310 ;  Joclier,  A  llgemeines  Gelehtien-Lexikon, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fiiseli,  Joiiajcn  Conrad,  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1707,  and  died 
in  1773,  is  the  author  of,  Thesauru*  Hutoria  Helvetica 
(Zurich,  1735) : — Sachricht  row  der  Ziitxhischen  L'ebtr- 
sttzung  de*  Jotephu*  (ibid.  1736): — Comment,  ad  Rom. 
r,  13  (ibid.  1738):  —  I  tits.  Ap<d»getica  pro  Daride 
Rege  Ade.  Out  rectal  Umt*  P.  Rat  Hi  (ibid.  1741):  —  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Erlduterung  der  RefornuitionsGeschichtt  det 
Schureitztrlande*  (ibid.  1741-53): — Epistola  ab  Eccle- 
tia:  H'lvtlictt  Refurmatoribu*  eel  ad  eot  Scriptm  (ibid. 
1742)  :—Di**ertutio  de  Fanaticis  Sec.ri  in  Italia  (Berne, 
1761):—  Xette  und  unparthriische  Kitchen-  und  Ketztr- 
J/utorie  der  mittlem  Zeit  (Frankfort,  1770):— lit  Genu- 
ina  Allngeiuium  et  tt'aldensinm  histiuctione  (in  the 
Misc.  Lip*,  part  10).  Sec  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehr- 
fm-fsxiitm,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Uatulbuck  der  theoi  Lit.  i,  576, 
747,810.  (B.P.) 

Futtafabi,  in  the  mythology  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  is  the  mightiest  among  the  gods  of  the  sea, 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  worship. 
Many  sacrifices  of  fruits  and  flowers  arc  given  to  him 
and  hi*  wifil  Faikuwa. 

Fyfe.  RoniCKT  A.,  I). IX.  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
of  Scotch  parents,  Oct.  20,  1810,  at  Saint-Philippe,  near 
Montreal.  He  studied  at  Madison  University,  N.  Y., 
ami  graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in 
1842;  was  ordained  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  was  pastor 
in  Perth,  Can.,  the  aame  year.  In  1843  he  removed  to 
Montreal  to  take  a  position  as  professor  in  the  college 
there ;  next  year  became  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Toronto ; 
in  1848  was  again  pastor  in  Perth  ;  about  1850  removed 
to  Warren,  B.I.;  in  1853  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  in  1855 


to  Toronto  again,  over  the  Bond  Street  Church ;  in  1860 
was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Literary  Insti- 
tute at  Woodstock,  and  died  there,  Sept.  4, 1878.  Few 
Baptist  ministers  in  Canada  have  accomplished  more 
for  the  denomination  which  he  so  ably  represented 
than  Dr.  Fyfe.  See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encychp.  a.  v. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Fylfot  (or  Pytfot),  i.  e.  fourfooted,  a  term  used  to 
describe  a  mystical  envsw,  made  from  the  combination, 
in  a  cruciform  arrangement,  of  four  Greek  gammas, 
thus(tig.  1),  or  thus  (fig.  2) ;  occasionally  the  small  y  was 


Fig.  I  Fig-  2.  Fig.  8. 

employed,  thus  (fig.  8).  It  was  also  called  Gammatium 
{Vappariov),  the  Greek  term  for  this  mystical  device. 
Its  use  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Secret  Discipline, 
in  the  primitive  Church.    See  Gammadia. 

Funeral  Fall,  a 
covering  for  the  coffin 
during  the  procession 
to  church,  during  the 
service  in  church,  and 
until  the  coffin  is  after- 
wards placed  in  the 
grave.  Anciently  |>alls 
were  either  of  violet 
or  black,  adorned  with 
a  cross,  and  sometimes 
richly  embroidered 
with  flowers,  heraldic 
devices,  or  figures  of 
saints. 

Fylla,  in  Norse  my- 
thology, was  one  of  the 
Asas  who  live  with 
Frigga,  in  Wiugolf,  in 
the  palace  Feusaler. 
She  is  very  beautiful, 
has  long,  flowing  hair, 
and  delicate  color  of  skin. 


Funeral  Poll  of  the  16th  Century. 


A  golden  band  on  her  fore- 
head characterizes  her  as  a  goddess,  and  she  is  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  wife  of  Odin,  as  well  as  her 
private  maid. 


o. 


Gabata  (or  Oabbatha).  properly  •  bovl;  hence 

a  pensile  lamp  of  similar 
form,  for  a  church,  made 
of  different  metals — gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  electrum. 
These  lamps  were  fre- 
quently embossed,  or  dec- 
orated in  bass-relief,  and 
ornamented  with  lilies, 
heads  of  gryphons  or 
lions,  or  even  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  these  ani- 
mals.    Like  the  corome 


An  Aucifiit  Onbatft. 


used   for   lighting,  they 
very  often  had  crosses  at- 
tached to  them. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Gabbai,  Isaac  ibn-,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  flour- 
ished at  Leghorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
is  the  author  of  ma  cp,  or,  a  commentary  on  the 
Mishna  (Venice,  1614,  and  often).  See  FlJrst,  Riot. 
Jud.  i,  31 1 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  GtUhrtm-lsCxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Gabbai,  Me'ir  ibn-,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Italy,  in 
the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of,  flSirX  *p%  a  cab*-  |  AW  Biog. GiniraU^  *.  v 


listic  work,  which  treats  of  the  ten  sephiroth  (Pa- 
dua, 1563;  latest  edition,  bv  Goldberg,  Berlin,  1850): 
— w"tp."I  rta?,  also  C'nix  PlJfiS,  a  cabalistico- 
philosophical  work  (Mantua,  1546):  — 3p7^  P~5^P, 
caltalistic  explanations  of  the  Jewish  prayers  (Con- 
stantinople, 1560).  See  Dc'  Rossi,  IHzionarin  Storico 
(Germ,  transl.),  p.  107  sq. ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  311  sq. 
(R  P.) 

Gabriel,  Fkstivai.  of,  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  March  26,  in  honor  of  the  archaiigt-1  GahrieL. 

Another  holy  day,  called  the  Ftstiral  o  f  Si*.  Gabriel 
and  Michael,  is  held  in  honor  of  the  two  archangels,  on 
Nov.  1,  by  the  Greek  Church. 

Gabriel  (snrnamed  Sereru*),  a  Greek  prelate,  born 
in  Monembasia  iu  1577,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  Constantinople,  by  the  patriarch  Jeremiah. 
Seeing  that  his  church  contained  few  Greeks,  be  with- 
drew to  Venice,  where  he  was  bishop  of  the  Greeks  liv- 
ing there.  His  writings  were  published  by  Simon,  un- 
der the  title,  Fide*  Ecclesitr  Otien/nli*  (in  Greek  and 
Latin,  1671).  They  comprise  two  treatises,  one  relat- 
ing to  the  sacraments,  the  other  entitled  Aptdogia,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  1600.    See  Hoefer, 
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Gabrielli,  n  heretical  prelate,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  lie  belonged  to  the  Human 
branch  of  the  Gabrielli  family.  Actions  both  foul  anil 
strange  hare  been  imputed  to  him, such  as  making  sac- 
rifice* of  human  blood  at  the  reunions  of  his  friends. 
Francis  I'icchitelli,  called  also  Cecco  Foligname,  had 
been  sent  to  assassinate  the  marquis  of  Buffalo,  but  the 
emissary  being  seized,  exposed  his  accomplices,  among 
them  (iabrielli,  who  was  coniiucd  in  a  convent  of  Monte 
Cassiuo,  and  deprived  of  his  income.  Afterwards  he 
was  conducted  to  the  chateau  of  Perugia  by  the  order 
of  Innocent  XI.   Sec  Ilocfer,  .Your.  Biog.  Giniralt,  s.  v. 

Gabrielli,  Giovanni  Maria,  an  Italian  cardi- 
nal, was  born  at  Citta-da-Castello,  Jan.  10,  1C54,  and 
died  Sept.  17,  1711.  He  is  known  as  the  apologist  of 
cardinal  Sfundratis  works.  See  Jtkher,  AUgenteinet 
Getehrteti-Lexiloti,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginemlf, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

GabrielU,  Giulio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  Aug.  20, 174*;  became  bishop  of  Sinigaglio,  and 
cardinal-priest,  Feb.  23,  1801,  and  on  March  27,  1808, 
pro-secretary  of  state  under  l'ius  VII.  On  account  of 
his  incessant  recriminations,  (iabrielli  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  and  on  June  17  was  superseded  by 
cardinal  1'ecca.  After  the  removal  of  the  pope,  Gabri- 
elli went  to  France,  and  was  banished  to  Saumur.  In 
1813  he  was  permit  toil,  with  several  other  cardinals,  to 
accompany  the  pope  to  Fontaincbleau.  lie  afterwards 
returned  to  Koine,  where  he  was  likely  to  be  elected 
pope,  but  died  in  1822.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Gabrino,  Acgcstino,  an  Italian  fanatic,  was  born 
at  Brescia,  and  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  was  chief  of  a  sect  of  fanatics  called  the 
Chevaliers  of  (he  Apoettlgpte.  He  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  defending  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  anti- 
christ whose  reign  he  believed  to  be  approaching.  He 
gave  as  ensigns  to  his  followers  a  sabre  and  staff  of 
command  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  a  sparkling  atar,  and 
the  names  of  three  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Ra- 
phael, upon  their  clothing.  They  numbered  about 
twenty -four,  mostly  artisans.  On  Palm  Sunday  of 
1C94,  (iabriuo  rushed,  sword  in  hand,  u|>ou  the  ecclesi- 
astics, claiming  their  homage.  He  was  accordingly 
imprisoned  as  a  madman.  A  number  of  his  proselytes 
were  arrested  upon  the  confessions  of  ono  of  them,  and 
the  rest  dispersed.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gack,  Groro  Christoph,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  at  Hof,  in  Bavaria,  in  1793,  and  died  at  Sulz- 
bach  in  1851.  He  wrote,  De  Prtdtyteriorum  Constitu- 
tione,  etc.  (Sulzbach,  1823):— Geschichte  det  llerzogthum* 
Sulzbach  (Leipsic,  1847).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  (keoL 
Lit.  ii,  19, 216 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  399.    (&  P.) 

Gadara  (now  L'm-Keu).    For  a  recent  and  full  ac- 


count of  the  present  condition  of  this  interesting  site, 
sec  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan  (N.  Y.  1881),  p.  145  sq. 

Gadsden,  Christopher  P.,  D.D.,  a  Prote*unt 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  assistant  minister  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  for  many  years,  until  1859,  when  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  his  diocese,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  missions  to  the  colored  men 
and  freed  men  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  deputy  to  the 
General  Convention.  He  died  July  24, 1871,  aged  forty- 
five  years.    Sec  Prol.  Ejritc.  A  Imanac,  1872,  p.  127. 

Gaelic  Version  of  thr  Scriptures.  This  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Ides 
of  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  the  year  17G7  that  a  New 
Test,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  provided  for  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  in  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  James  Stu- 
art of  Killin.  The  work  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  10,000  cop- 
ies, and  a  larger  edition  of  21,500  copies  was  issued  by 
the  same  society  in  1796.  The  next  step  of  the  society 
waa  to  obtain  n  (Jar lie  version  of  the  Old  Test.  To 
facilitate  the  work,  the  Old  TesL  was  divided  into  four 
1  parts,  two  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
•  Stuart,  of  Luss,  the  son  of  the  translator  of  the  New 
i  Test, ;  a  third  part,  also,  afterwards  fell  to  his  share, 
although  it  had  in  the  first  instance  been  executed  by 
.  another  hand.  The  remaining  fourth  part,  consisting 
of  the  prophetical  books,  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Campbelltown,  and,  on  its  completion,  was 
found  to  differ  altogether  in  style  and  execution  fram 
the  other  portion  of  the  Bible  translated  by  Dr.  Stuart. 
The  whole  version  was  completed  for  the  press  in  1£0L 
In  consequence  of  many  complaints  concerning  the  dis- 
crepancy in  style  between  the  prophetical  and  the  oth- 
er books,  the  society  resolved  in  their  next  edition  to 
subject  the  prophetical  books  lo  a  thorough  revision, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  other 
part-*  of  the  version.  This  plan  was  effected  in  J807, 
and  20,000  copies  of  the  Old  together  with  the  New 
Test,  were  primed  at  Glasgow,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Dingwall.  In  the  same  year 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published,  in  Lou- 
don, an  edition,  consisting  of  20,000  Bibles  and  10,000 
Testaments,  but  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ur- 
gent demands  for  more  copies,  from  time  to  time  other 
editions  followed.  The  total  number  of  Gaelic  Bibles 
and  Testaments  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  up  to  March  31, 1884,  was  160,126.  This 
number,  however,  does  not  include  a  supply  of  50,500 
Bibles  and  Testaments  furnished  to  the  Highlanders  by 
other  societies  between  1810  and  1829.  See  Bible  of 
Every  lAuid.  p.  158.    (B.  P.) 

Gaetano,  Antonio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1566.  He  was  archbishop  of  Capua, 
for  several  years  nuncio  at  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  and  died  in  1624.  He  was  learn- 
ed, and  handled  satire  with  much  ability. 
See  Hoefer,  Aotrr.  Biog.  Genirale,  «.  v. 

Gaetano,  Bonifacio,  an  Italian 
prelate,  was  bishop  of  Cassano  in  1599, 
vice-legate  of  Urban,  cardinal  in  1606, 
archbishop  of  Tarentum  in  1613,  and 
finally  legate  of  Romagna.  He  died 
June  29,  1617,  leaving  some  sermons. 
Sco  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Gagarin,  Ivan  S..  a  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  Russia  in  1814.  For  some  time  be 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Russian  di- 
plomatic service,  and  joined  his  order  in 
1848.  Afterwards  he  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es, and  published  as  the  result  of  his 
Gadara  (Um-KeU).   (From  Thomson's  Central  PaUtine  and Phoenicia.)  stmties  a  considerable  number  of  books 
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and  firochurts  hi  the  French  language,  the  best  known 

of  these  being,  1*  Clerg*  Ru**e:—Le*  Eglisea  «" Orient: 
—U  Pape:—VEglim  Rust  et  Irs  Rascolnik*  :—!** 
Jituites  tn  Russie.  He  co-operated  with  some  of  hit 
countrymen  in  founding  the  excellent  Slavonic  library 
in  Paris,  known  aa  the  A/ usee  Slave,  which,  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  in  1880,  has  been 
located  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  Gagarin  died  at  Paris, 
July  20, 1882.  (HP.) 

Gagliaxdi,  Achille,  nn  Italian  Jesuit,  who  died 
at  Modena,  July  6,  1607,  is  the  author  of  Breve  Com- 
pendia Intomo  alia  Profession*  Christiana: — De  Dis- 
ciplina  II ornin U : — Erplica I ia  Iiutituti  Societatis  Jesu: 
-  Meditation**  pro  i  *  ut  mhus  //otninum  Statibus.  See 
Alegambe,  Bibtiotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  ; 
Joe  her,  A  Wjtmeinet  Gtlehrten-I^exikon,  a.  v,    (B.  P.) 

Oagliardi,  Paolo,  a  canon  at  Brescia,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  16, 1743,  is  known  as  the  editor  of  Veterum 
Briria-  Episcoparum  Philasteiii  et  Gaudentii  Opera 
(Brixen,  1 788) :  —  Gaudentii  Sermones  (Padua,  1720; 
Augsburg,  1757).  Sec  Jocher,  Alhfemeint*  Gelrhiirn- 
Lexihon,  k  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  875, 
906.  (BP.) 

Gagnatiua.   See  Caonazzo. 

Gagn6e  (Gagni  or  Gaigny),  Jbax  de  (Lat. 
Gagna-ua),  a  French  theologian,  was  bora  in  Paris. 
Having  been  made  treasurer  at  the  College  of  Navarre, 
he  commenced,  about  1524,  the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  was  called  to  teach  in  1529.  He  then  translated  the 
Litre  de*  Sentence*.  In  1531  he  became  rector  of  the 
university,  and  was  made  doctor  of  theology.  Being 
called  to  the  court  of  Francis  I,  he  copied  rare  manu- 
scripts in  the  royal  library.  Having  become  almoner 
and  preacher  of  the  king,  Gagnee  made  use  of  his  in- 
fluence for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
university.  He  died  in  1549,  leaving,  Comment ttriu* 
Prinasii  Uticensi*  in  Epistola*  S.  Paul*  (  Latin  and 
French;  Paris  and  Lyons,  1587):— a  translation  from 
Latin  to  French  of  the  Sermon*  of  Guerrie,  abbot  of 
Ignv: — Daevlici  Psalmi  (Paris,  1547):— Paraphrasis 
it  Epittolant  ad  Romano$  (ibid.  1533,  1633):— Scholia 
in  Eeanqelia  quatuor  et  in  Actus  Apostolorum  (ibid. 
1552,  1631,  and  in  the  Biblia  Maxima  of  John  de  la 
Have,  ibid.  1643) :  —  f/emleca  SgUttbus  de  Sanctiasimo 
Christi  Corpore  in  Eucharistia.    See  Hoefer,  Aour. 

Hi,*,  rlnJ,         a  v 

Gall  an,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  5, 1732. 
On  Sept.  18,  1749,  he  joined  the  hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  Dublin,  and  the  year  after  was  sent  to  the  con- 
of  the  order  at  Louvain,  to  complete  his  ecclesi- 
udiea  at  the  university.  Here  he  was  promoted 
to  the  priesthood,  May  25,  1755.  He  returned  to  Ire- 
land and  was  made  curate  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  in  labors  abundant.  He  died 
there,  Dec.  6, 1804.  His  best  known  writings  are,  Ser- 
mons : —History  of  the  Church:— The  Christian  Guide 
to  /leaven:— Catholic  Devotions.  See  Cuih.  Almanac, 
1875,  p.  50. 

Gaillard  i>b  Lokjumeac,  a  French  prelate,  was 
the  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand  diction- 
'uniTeraal  history,  the  execution  of  which  he  con- 
to  Moreri,  his  almoner.  For  the  compilation  of 
this  work  he  made  numerous  researches  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Rome,  in  the  library  of  the  Vat- 
ican. It  was  to  Gaillard  de  Lonjuroeau  that  Moreri 
dedicated  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  undertaken  in 
the  province,  and  published  at  Lvons  in  1674.  Gaillard 
was  bishop  of  Apt  from  1678  to  i698.  He  died  in  1695. 
See  Hoefer,  \.  ■>,■<■.  Biog.  Gbtirale,  a.  r. 

Gaillard,  Georg,  a  Carmelite  of  Cologne,  who 
died  in  1687,  is  the  author  of  Saaificium  Vespertinum 
Tripartitum,Hc ( Cologne,  1682) : —  Trifadus  Marianum, 
etc  (ibid.  1683, 1687).  See  Harxheim,  BibL  Colonenn* ; 
T,Allgemeii**Gelehrten'ljnikont%.x.    (B.  P.) 


Gain  (de  Sfontnignac),  Frascojs  dr.  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  Jan.  6, 1744.  at  the  chateau  of  Montaignac 
He  was  at  first  almoner  of  the  king  and  grand  vicar  of 
Rbeims,  and  in  1782  became  bishop  of  Tardea.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  innovations  of  the  assembly, 
and  retired  to  Spain  in  179a  Nevertheless,  in  1791 
he  came  to  Tarbes  to  protest  in  a  public  sermon  against 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  explain  his  refusal  of 
the  oath.  The  French  conquests  obliged  him  to  dee  to 
Portugal,  and  at  the  time  of  the  concordat  he  resigned, 
Nov.  6,  1801.  He  died  near  Lisbon  in  1806,  leaving 
fifty-seven  writings  upon  ecclesiastical  matters.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Galatino,  Piktko  di,  a  Franciscan  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Rome,  ia 
the  author  of  De  A  rcanis  Catholictt  Veritutis,  etc.  (Or- 
tona  di  Mare,  1518,  and  often)  -.—Opus  de  Theobyia:— 
Comment  aria  in  Apoadupsin: — lie  Ecciesiai  Catholicat 
/nstitutione,  JJeformatione  et  Reformation*: — Ostium 
A pertum  seu  de  recta  Sacra  Scriptural  Interpretation*, 
etc  See  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  314;  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebr.  i, 
971 ;  Jochcr,  A  Ugemeines  GelthrUn-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (R  P.) 

Galberry,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  was  placed  in  the  see  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  19,  1876.  He  zealously  con- 
tinued the  work  of  his  predecessors  till  the  summer  of 
1878,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  set  out  for  a  convent 
of  his  order  near  Philadelphia.  He  became  so  ill  in 
the  cars  that  he  was  removed  to  a  hotel  in  New  York, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  17  of  the  same  vear.  See  De  Cour- 
cey  and  Shea,  UitU  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
p.  6,  7. 

Gale,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  in  North  East,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8, 
1789.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1814.  stud- 
ied theology  one  year  thereafter  at  Princeton  Seminar}*, 
was  licensed  by  Hudson  Presbytery  in  September,  1816, 
and  ordained  pastor  at  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1819.  where  he  remained  till  1823.  In  1827  he  founded 
the  Oneida  Manual  Labor  Institute  at  Whitesborough, 
and  in  1832  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  I1L  He  died 
there,  Sept.  13, 1 8(52.  See  Wilson,  I*resb.  /list.  A  Imanac, 
1863,  p.  296;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1881, 
p.  18;  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyelop.  s.  v. 

Gale,  Nahum,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  March  6, 1812.  He  studied 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr, graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  1887,  and  four  years  after  from  the  East 
Windsor  Theological  Seminar}*.  He  was  ordained  at 
Ware,  June  22,  1842,  of  which  church  he  was  pastor 
until  1851,  when  he  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  pastoral  charge  in  the  East  Windsor 
Seminar}*,  retaining  that  position  until  1853.  On  Sept. 
1  of  that  year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Lee,  and  died  in  Newburvport,  Sept.  18, 1876.  Among 
hia  published  works  are,  /%rmu'  First  Year  in  New 
Enr/land  (1857):— 3/emoir  of  Rev.  Bennett  Tyler,  D.D. 
(1869)  -.—Conversion  Through  Personal  Effort  (1866): 
—Prophet  of  the  Highest  (1878).  See  Cong.  Quarterly 
1877,  p.  416. 

Galen,  Christoph  Brrxiiard  Matth*us  vak,. 
a  German  prelate  and  general,  was  born  in  Westphalia 
in  1604.  Having  completed  his  studies,  be  travelled  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  entered  as  colonel  the  service 
of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  made,  from  1637  to  1 647, 
several  campaigns  against  the  French  and  Swedes.  At 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Munster,  he  accepted  a  canon  ship 
in  that  city,  afterwards  obtained  the  provostshtp,  and 
in  1650  was  elected  bishop-prince.  The  inhabitants 
objected  to  some  of  his  regulations,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  special  measures  to  compel  their  obedience. 
In  1664  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  general  directors  of 
the  army  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks.  Returning 
to  his  bishopric,  he  allied  himself  in  1665  with  Charles 
II,  king  of  England,  against  the  people  of  Holland,  but 
Louis  XIV  interposed  between  the  r 
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In  W72  Galen  took  arras  against  the  states-general,  but 
Leopold  I  of  Germany  obliged  him  to  make  a  treaty 
with  them  in  1674.  Thin  bishop,  tierce  and  war-loving, 
died  at  Huy,  Sept.  19,  1678.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Ginertile,  f.  v. 

Galesi.  Domixioo,  an  Italian  prelate,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  !7lh  century.  He  was  biahop  of  Kuvo, 
and  wrote  Fcclesiastica  in  Matrhnonium  Potetta*.  ad- 
eem* Jo.  Lannoi  Doctrinam,  etc.  (Paris,  1677),  which 
was  followed  by  a  reply  from  Launoy.  See  Hoefer, 
Aoi/r.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Galesni  (I.at.Galesiniua),PiKTRO,  a  learned  Ital- 
ian ecclesiastical  antiquary  and  apostolical  notary,  who 
died  about  1590,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  researches 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  endeavored  to  correct  and 
illustrate  the  Ronum  Martyrolot/y,  by  remodelling  it 
and  adding  a  number  of  new  facts  concerning  the  saints. 
He  wrote  the  Aire*  of  the  Saint*  of  Milan  (1582),  and 
a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (1587).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  a.  v. 

Gallczon,  Gatikx  m.  a  French  theologian,  waa 
born  at  Angers,  Oct.  27,  1658.  Having  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  l  he  age  of 
twenty,  he  entered  into  orders;  in  1688  was  made  canon 
and  chorister  at  St.  Martin  of  Tours;  shortly  after  offi- 
cial and  grand  vicar ;  but  his  close  attention  to  his  duties 
threw  him  into  a  dangerous  illness.  He  returned  to 
Angers  and  there  recovered  his  health.  Persuaded 
that  the  sparing  of  his  life  was  a  miracle,  he  consecrated 
himself  more  wholly  to  the  service  of  God.  In  1707  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Agathoclcs  and  coadjutor  of 
the  bishop  of  Itabylon.  He  started  for  Persia,  and  died 
there  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ispahan,  Sept.  27, 1712. 
He  wrote  some  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog. 
GhUrale,  s.  V, 

Galilseum  is  the  name  given  to  the  catechu menal 
oil  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  considered  as  sanctified 
by  drops  of  Meirun  or  holy  chrism  (q.  v.)  which  are 
mixed  with  it.' 

Galilei,  Alkssaxpro,  an  eminent  Florentine  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  1691.  He  resided  seven  years  in 
England,  and  on  his  return  to  Tuscany  was  appointed 
state  architect  by  Cosmo  III.  He  was  invited  by 
Clement  XII  to  Rome,  where  he  erected  three  superb 
monuments  of  art,  the  facades  of  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fior- 
entini  and  S.  Giovanni  Ijiterano,  and  the  Corsini  chap- 
el in  the  latter  edifice.  He  died  in  1737.  See  Hoefer, 
AW.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hitt.  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Galla,  Saint,  was  a  daughter  of  Symmachus,  a  Ro- 
man noble,  who  died  in  the  former  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury ;  she  became  a  widow  while  very  young,  and  took 
the"  veil  at  Sc  Peter's  monaster}-.  She  is  commemo- 
rated Oct.  5. 

Galla  Version  of  the  Scripti-res.  The  Galla 
language  is  spoken  by  the  Gallas  (q.  v.).  While  Dr. 
Krapf  resided  in  Shoa,  between  the  years  1839  and 
1842,  he  translated  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis. The  gospel  of  Matthew  and  five  chapters  of  the 
gospel  of  John  were  printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  cop- 
ies being  designed  for  distribution  among  the  Galla 
tribes  around  Shoa,  where  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  mission.  The 
opposition  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood  led,  however, 
to  the  abandonment/in  1844,  of  the  Shoa  mission,  and 
the  station  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Wanika 
country,  whence  it  was  hoped  that  opportunities  for  a 
wider  dissemination  of  the  Bible  than  that  originally 
contemplated  by  the  society  might  accrue.  But  these 
hopes  have  been  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Of  late 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  <»alla  language  has 


been  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf,  ami  among 
the  translations  published,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  announced,  for  the  year  1876,  the  New  Test. 


in  Galla,  printed  in  Amharic  characters.  Besides  the 
New  Test,  there  ate  also  printed  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  the  latter  having  left  the  press  in  1877. 
For  the  studv  of  the  language, see  Tutschek,  Jtidionttry 
and  Grammar  of  the  Galla  Language  (Munich,  1844- 
45).    (B.  P.) 

Gallaeua,  SKRVATiCB,a  Reformed  preacher  of  Hol- 
land, who  died  near  the  end  of  the  17lh  century,  is 
known  as  the  editor  of  Laclantius's  works,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1660;  he  also  edited  the  Sibylline  (hade* 
(Amsterdam,  1687-88),  and  wrote  Dissertation*  de 
Sibyllis  Km  unique  Oraculis  (ibid.  1688).  See  Joe  her, 
A II genuine*  Gelt hrten- 1  <  <  <■  ,  a.  v.;  Winer,  liaudbuck 
derthevl.  Lit.x,  908.    (B.  P.) 

Gall  and,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Hull.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  under  the  ministry  of  W.  E.  Miller,  and  being 
designed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eugland, 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  roaster 
of  arts.  He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  still 
prosecuted  his  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  advanced 
liberal  members  of  the  Conference,  but,  with  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  he  deferred  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Church.  With  unbending  principles,  he  was 
tender  and  charitable  towards  others;  with  gnat  vigor 
of  intellect,  he  was  simple,  frank,  aud  ingenuous;  with 
an  anxious  desire  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  he 
had  a  fixed  conct  rn  for  Christian  order.  He  was  a  lead- 
er  in  the  institution  of  that  body  and  of  its  -piriiii.il 
government,  and  ably  advocated  all  its  great  interests. 
His  ministry,  which  began  in  1816,  was  evangelical, 
ardent,  and  powerful;  and  he  was  withal  a  diligent  and 
faithful  pastor.  He  died  suddenly  at  Hull.  May  12, 
1843,  aged  forty-nine  years.  Galland  was  wealthy  and 
liberal.  As  a  pulpit  expositor  of  Scripture,  he  was.  per- 
ha|is,  without  an  equal  in  his  day.  See  Minute*  of  the 
British  Conference,  1843;  Stevenson,  City-Road  Chapel, 
p.  266;  Smith.  Hist,  of  Wed.  Meth.  iii.  36,  229.  244.  350, 
355,  412,  419,  478,  479;  Everett,  Witl  Centenary  Tak- 
ing*, vol.  ii,  sketch  9. 

Gallardo,  Matteo,  a  reputable  Spanish  painter, 
resided  at  Madrid  in  1657.  There  is  a  picture  of  Christ, 
and  several  of  the  Virgin,  by  him,  which  are  highly 
coromeuded.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  I-  ine  A  rts, 
a.  v. 

Galle,  Philip,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  waa 
bom  at  Haarlem  in  1537,  and  early  established  himself 
at  Antwerp.  The  following  are  some  of  his  prints: 
Sokmion  Directing  the  Building  of  the  Temple  ;  a  set  of 
prints  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Test.;  A  brahan 
Sacrificing  Isaac;  Christ  with  the  Two  Jjiscijdts  at 
Emmaus.  He  died  in  1612.  See  Hoefer.  Sour.  Biog, 
Ginerale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v, 

Gallemart,  Joaxxe*  i»k,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, who  died  at  Douay  in  1625,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  is  know  n  as  the  editor  of  Canon* *  et  Deere? 
ta  Cuncil.  Trid.  (Cologne,  1620).  See  Jocher.  AUgt- 
meinet  Gelehrten  -  Uxikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  319.    (B.  P.) 

Galli  prieau  of  Cybele  (q.  v.)  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  received  the  worship  of  this  goddess  from 
the  Phrygians.  They  were  selected  from  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  and  were  allow  ed  at  certain 


ask  alma  from  the  people.    The  chief  priest 
them  was  called  A  rchigallut. 

Galilean  Councils:  councils  held  in  France, but 
at  some  place  unknown. 

I.  A.D.  355,  at  Poitiers  or  Toulouse,  possibly.  St. 
Hilary,  writing  to  the  Easterns,  A.D.  360,  says  be,  five 
years  before,  with  the  bishops  of  France,  withdrew  from 
the  communion  of  the  Arian  hi* hops  Ursacius  ami  Ya- 
lens,  and  of  Satuminus  of  Aries,  who  had  espoused  their 
The  opening  chapters  of  his  work  addressed  to 
are  thought  to  have  emanated  from  thia 
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TL  AJ>.  376.  There  seems  a  reference  to  one  such  in 
a  law  of  that  year,  dated  Treves,  of  the  Theodosian 
code ;  but  it  is  not  known  where  or  for  what  object. 

III.  A.D.  444  in  which  Hilary  of  Aries  presided,  and 
Chelidoniua  of  Besancon,  where  this  council  may  have 
met,  therefore,  was  accused  of  being  husband  of  a  widow, 
and  deposed.  On  appealing,  however,  to  St.  Leo  he  was 
restored,  as  having  been  condemned  on  a  false  charge. 

their  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  are  preserved 
his  epistles. 

IV.  A.D.  678,  at  some  place  unknown ;  when  St.  Le- 
odegar  or  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  was  degraded  as  hav- 
ing been  accessory  to  the  death  of  king  Childcric  II 


V.  A. D.  678  or  679,  against  the  Motiothelites  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  reference  made  to  it  by  the  Gallican 
bishops  subscribing  to  the  Roman  synod  under  pope 
Agatbo,  preserved  in  the  4th  act  of  the  6th  couucil,  but 
they  do  not  say  where. 

VI.  A.I  >.  796,  at  Tours  possibly,  where  Joseph, bishop 
of  Mans  and  a  suffragan  of  Tours,  was  deposed  for  cru- 


VII.  Three  more  councils  may  be  grouped 
this  head,  usually  called  Councils  of  Auvergne,  but  this 
name  is  misleading,  as  it  means  the  town  formerly  so 
called,  not  the  province.    When  the  town  changed  its 


there 


I1"' 


ntlv 


name  to  Clermont,  councils  held 
were  styled  by  its  new  name,  while  the  earlier  retained 
its  old.  We  save  confusion,  therefore,  by  classing  them 
under  Gallican.  Of  these  the  first  met  Nov.  8,  A.D.  635, 
in  the  second  year  of  king  Theodebert,  and  passed  six- 
teen canons,  to  which  fifteen  bishops,  headed  by  Hono- 
ratus,  metropolitan  of  Bourgcs,  subscribed ;  his  suffragan 
of  Auvergne  subscribing  second.  Their  canons  depre- 
cate lay  influences  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  ami 
lay  interference  between  bishops  and  clergy.  No  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  Church  may  be  used  for  private 
funerals  or  marriages.  The  appointment  of  Jews  as 
judges,  and  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
are  denounced.  Presbyters  and  deacons  marrying  are 
to  be  deposed.  In  a  collective  note  to  king  Theodebert, 
the  bishops  entreat  that  neither  the  clergy,  nor  others, 
living  in  bis  dominions  may  be  robbed  of  their  rightful 
possessions,  and  in  their  fifth  canon  they  declare  all 
spoliations  of  Church  property  null  and  void,  and  the 
apoilers  excommunicated  wherever  it  occurs.  Several 
other  canons  are  given  to  this  council  by  Rurchard. 
The  second,  A.D.  549,  was  attended  by  ten  bishops,  but 
only  to  receive  the  canons  passed  at  the  5th  Couucil  of 
Orleans.  The  third,  A.D.  588,  was  occupied  solely  with 
a  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Rode*  and  Cahora.— 
Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v. 

Gallifiet,  Joseph,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
in  1663,  near  Aix  (Provence).  He  euteredJhe  Jesuit 
order,  became  rector,  then  provincial,  of  the  College  of 
the  Trinity,  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  completed  his  stud- 
ies, and  was  regarded  as  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  1723  he  be- 
came assistant  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome. 
He  died  about  1740,  leaving  several  works  on  devotion, 
for  which  see  Hoefer,  Ao«r.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Oallim.  Lieut.  Conder  suggeata  {Tent -Work  in 
Palest,  ii,  336)  as  a  representative  of  this  site  the  pres- 
ent Beit-Jala,  doubtless  meaning  the  place  of  that  name 
a  few  mites  south  of  Jerusalem  (see  Zki.au);  but  the 
passage  in  I-aiali  (ja>MJ  Trunin*  a  poabioO.  Math  9t 
that  city. 

Galloche,  Locta,  a  reputable  French  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  studied  under 
Louis  Boullonge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academv.  Among  his  works  are  the  Departure,  of 
St.  Paul  from  Miletus,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame : 
The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The  Resurrection.  Ho  died 
in  1 761.  See  Hoefer,  Arotir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ; 
.  er,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v. 


of  the  oratory,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  died  there  in 
1605.  His  works  were  numerous,  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  7  ruttato  degli  Instrumenti  tli  Martirio, 
etc  In  1591  he  published  his  History  of  the  Virgins: 
—  The  Lites  of  Certain  Martyr*  (1597).  See  Chal- 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Gallucci.  Angelo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Macerata  in  1598,  became  a  famous  preacher,  professor 
of  eloquence  in  the  College  of  Rome,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1674,  leaving  some  Sermons  and  other  works,  for  which 
see  Biog.  UnicerseUe,  s.  v. 

Gallucci,  Tarquinio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Sabina  in  1574,  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  final- 
lv  rector  of  the  Greek  College  in  Rome,  and  died  there 
July  28,  1649,  leaving  some  commentaries  on  classical 
works.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Gallus,  Saint  (1),  sixteenth  bishop  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  was  bom  in  that  cily  (Auvergne)  about  489,  of 
patrician  parents.  In  order  to  escape  marriage,  he  took 
refuge  at  the  monastery  of  Cornon  (Cronom  or  Cour- 
noro),  and  there  embraced  the  monastic  life.  St.  Quintia- 
nus,  then  bishop  of  Auvergne,  ordained  him  deacon,  kept 
him  near  himself,  ami  drew  him  into  literary  pursuits. 
Later,  Thierry,  king  of  Austrasia,  attracted  (.alius  to  his 
court.  Here  he  remained  until  527,  when  St.  Quint ia- 
nus  died,  and  Gallus  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gentleness  and  charity. 
Ueiug  uncle  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  he  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  his  nephew.  St.  (iallus  assist ed  at  the 
first  two  councils  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  Nov.  8,  535  and 
549,  as  well  as  at  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of 
Orleans— June  23,533;  May  7,538;  Aug.  31,  Ml]  and 
Oct.  28,  549.  The  hagiographcrs  affirm  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  miracles.  By  his  prayers  he  arrested 
the  flames  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  at  another  time  delivered  the  citizens  from  the 
fearful  ravages  of  disease.  He  died  about  553,  and  his 
body  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
at  Clermont-Ferrand.  He  is  honored  by  the  Church 
July  L  Sec  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v.;  Smith, 
Diet.  ofChtist.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Gallus,  Saint  (2),  twenty-third  bishop  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  lived  in  the  7lh  centurv.  He  was  elected  in 
650,  and  is  honored  as  a  saint  in  his  diocese  on  Nov.  1. 
He  wrote  a  httttt  Adreatec  a  Saint  Didier,  it-roue  de 
Cahors,  which  Cosher  falsely  attributes  to  St.  Gall  of 
Hibernia.  See  lU*(eT,Xout.Biog.G*nerule,i.\\;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Gallus,  Nicolas  (  properly  Bahn  \  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kothen,  June  21, 
1516.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1542  deacon 
at  Ratisbnn,  which  place,  however,  he  had  to  leave  on 
account  of  the  Interim  (q.  v.).  He  went  to  Witten- 
berg to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Cruciger,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  by 
sickness.  From  Wittenberg  Gallus  went  to  Magdeburg, 
but  returned  again  to  Ratiaboti  in  1563,  and  died  there 
in  1570.  In  connection  with  Flaciua  (q.  v.),  Gallus 
opposed  the  Interim  and  Osiander,  and  defended  his 
Church  against  the  intrusion  of  all  and  every  error. 
See  Salig,  Vollstdtulige  Histories  der  A  vgtburgst  hrr  Con- 
frMtion,  ii,  1008  sq.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lei- 
iicm,  s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Kncyclop.  dea  Sciences  Iielig- 
ieuses,  a.  v. ;  Uerzog-Flitt,  ReaUKncyllop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gallus,  Robertas,  a  French  mystic,  lived  at  Or- 
ange in  1291.  He  derived  his  name  from  his  French 
origin,  and  was  provincial  of  a  monastic  order.  Ac- 
cording to  Ouden,  he  was  very  pious,  but  of  little  note. 
He  believed  himself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  revela- 
j  tion,  and  wrote  several  works  in  this  line.  The  only 
one  which  has  come  down  to  us  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1513,  at  the  house  of  Henry  Stephens,  under  the  ed- 
itorship of  Le  Fevre  of  Staples,  and  is  entitle*!  Liber 
Trium  Virorvm  (namely,  Hennas,  Cguelin,  and  Robert 
Gallus  himself),  tt  Trium  Spiritualium  Virgiuum  (the 
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princesses  Hildcgarde,  Elisabeth,  and  Mech tilde).  See  '  doctor  in  1598,  and  the  same  year  "toe  became  professor 
Hoefer,  A'wur.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v.  .  of  positive  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.    He  acquired  a 

Oally,  IIkmkt,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born  I  high  reputation  for  profound  learning  and  incorruptible 
at  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  August,  1690,  and  was  educated  \  independence  of  judgment.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  21, 
at  Bcnet  College,  Cambridge.  In  1724  he  was  chosen  1  ,625.  His  commentaries  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  pub- 
lecturer  of  St.  Paul's  Covent-garden,  and  in  the  same  l"»bed  «">«"«  the  title,  Tkeologia  ScoUtstica,  Specvlatiea, 
year  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Wavendon  or  I'ractica  ( Paris,  1627  ),  were  highly  esteemed.  See 
Wanden,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  king  preferred  I  Hoeler,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 
him  to  a  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester  in  Gamaliel  bkn-Jkhupah  (surnamed  Batkraak,  i.e. 
1728,  and  three  years  later  to  one  in  Norwich.    He  |  the  Last)  terminated  the  long  dynasty  of  tbe  house  of 

i  HilleL    'lhough  styled  patriarch,  yet  his 


died  Aug.  7,  1769.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
on  the  Misery  of  Man,  preached  in  1723  : — The  Moral 
Character  of Theophrastus,  translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  notes:— A  Critical  Essay  on  Characteristic  Writ- 
ing:—Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Galon  (also  called  Guallo,  Gualla,  or  Gualo),  Gia 


hardly  more  than  nominal  The  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  had  lost  their  preponderant  influence  by 
dispersion;  and  the  stronger  the  foreign  synagogues 
became,  the  less  were  they  disused  to  ap|ieal  to  the 
patriarchal  see,  though  its  existence  was  still  regarded 
with  a  certain  complacency.  Hut  the  thing  itself  was 
now  to  end.    The  emperor  Honorius  had  inhibited  the 


como,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at  Vercclli  prior  to  transfer  of  contributions  from  the  West  to  the  patri- 
1150.    He  was  canon  -  regular  at  Paris,  and  occupied  ;  archal  coffers  at  Tiberias;  and  Gamaliel  himself,  under 


from  1173  to  1185  the  episcopal  see  of  his  native  city. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  virtue,  and 
pope  Innocent  III  accorded  to  him,  in  recognition  of 
this,  the  cardinalate.  Galon  had  charge  of  a  mission 
in  Ijinguedoc,  where  he  displayed  great  intolerance 
towards  the  AJbigenses.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a  diplomatic  mission.  Later,  pope  Honorius 
III  sent  him  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  to  secure  aid 
for  the  Christians  in  Palestine  against  the  Mussulmans. 
Galon  died  at  Vercclli  iu  1227.  See  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Galura,  Bkbnhabd,  prince  -  bishop  of  Drixen,  was 
born  Aug.  21.  1764.  He  was  for  some  time  preacher 
at  Freiburg,  made  suffragan  bishop  and  vicar-general 
at  Feldkirch  in  1820,  in  1829  consecrated  prince-bishop 
of  Hrixen,  and  diet!  in  1856.  He  wrote,  Diss,  dt  Tra- 
dition* alttro  Jtecelationis  fonte  (Freiburg,  179AV): — Die 


the  charge  of  contumacy,  in  the  erection  of  synagogues 
contrary  to  the  imperial  law,  by  an  edict  of  Theodowus 
was  stripped  of  hia  secular  title  of  "prefect**  in  tho 
year  415  (Cod.  Theod.  vi,  22).  It  may  be  that  this  is  the 
same  Gamaliel  whom  Jerome  mentions  (Epist.bl,  §  8) 
a»  an  enemy  of  llesychius,  Gamaliel  died  with— <  a.: 
heir,  and  thus,  with  his  death,  this  shadow  of  dignity, 
which  be  retained  in  Jewish  circles,  entirely  passed 
away.  See  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature, 
p.  139  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Gamaliel,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  consecrated  by  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
promoted  to  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  118L  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  298. 

Gambara,  Giovanni  Francesco,  an  Italian 
prelate,  nephew  of  Cberto,  was  born  at  Brescia,  Jan.  17, 
1533.    He  was  son  of  Giovanni  Bmnero  II,  count  of 


Ehre  der  heiligen  Mcssc  (4th  ed.  Augsburg,  1M27) :—  I'rato  Albuino,  who  rendered  great  service  to  the  house 
Biblische  Geschichte  der  WelterlOsung  durch  Jesum  den  0f  Austria,  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  Latin 


S  >hn  Gottrs  (ibid.  1806)  :—IHe  gauze  Katholische  Ittli- 
gion  (ibid.  1796-99,  5  vols.) :— Gebei-  und  Jhtrachtungs- 
buch  fur  Christen  (6th  ed.  1836,  etc.").  See  Winer, 
Bandbuch  drr  theoL  Lit.  i,  61,  403,  456,  673;  ii,  241, 259, 
207, 272, 346, 352,  368, 386.    (  B.  P.) 

Galvam  (or  Galvao),  Francisco  Fernando, 
a  Portuguese  orator,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1554.  He 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  ranks,  and  acquired  great  re- 
nown as  a  preacher.  He  was  regarded  as  a  classical 
writer  in  Portugal  To  the  vigoreus  study  which 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  theology,  he  added 
the  gift  of  a  powerful  memory.  He  died  in  1610.  His 
works  have  appeared  under  the  following  titles:  Ser- 


poets  of  his  time.  Giovanni,  after  having  been  edu- 
cated at  Perugia  and  Padua,  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Home,  per- 
formed various  offices  under  Julius  III  and  Pius  IV, 
and  was  made  cardinal  in  1561.  Pius  V  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Vitcrbo.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  5, 1587. 
Sec  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Gambara,  Lattanzio,  an  eminent  Italian  paint- 
er, was  lw.ni  at  Brescia  in  1541,  and  was  instructed  in 
the  school  of  Girolamo  Romanino.  His  greatest  and 
must  studied  production  is  his  fresco  in  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Parma,  representing  subjects  from  the  life 
of  Christ.    Some  of  his  other  admired  works  are.  Cam 


de  Cerreira  (Lisbon,  1611):  —  Sermoes  dot  Eestas  dos 
Santos  (ibid.  1613):  —  Sermoes  dos  Eestas  do  Christo 
(ibid.  1616).  He  had  as  editor  a  writer  of  merit,  Ama- 
dos  Vieira.    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Bu>g.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Galvam  (or  Galvao),  Joao,  count  of  Argmttt, 
wa*  a  warlike  Portuguese  prelate,  born  at  Evora  in  the 
15th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Ruy  Galvao,  secre- 
tary of  Alfonso  V,  and  succeeded  his  father.  He  be- 
came prior  of  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  and  in 
1451  accompanied  princess  Leonora,  as  she  went  to 
be  married  to  the  emperor  Frederick  HI.  On  his  re- 
turn, in  1461,  he  became  bishop  of  Coimbra.  Alfon- 


Galrao  Arcedmgo  \  Slaying  Abel;  Moses  ami  the  Brazen  Serj>ent ;  Sc 


awl  DelUah  ;  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holoftntes ;  Jael 
ttnd  Sisera ;  The  Taking  Down  frtnn  the  Cross.  He  died 
in  1574.    See  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Eine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Gambara,  TJbertO,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
at  Brescia,  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gian.  Francesco,  count  of  Prato  Albuino,  who 
abandoned  the  side  of  the  Venetians  after  the  battle  of 
Chiara  in  1509,  and  joined  the  French  in  order  to  save 
the  city  of  Brescia,  his  native  place.  This  desertion  irri- 
tated the  Venetians  against  him,  but  they  were  appeased 
through  the  intervention  of«pope  Leo  X,  a  particular 
friend  of  the  count.    This  pontiff  called  the  young 


so  V  sent  him  ten  years  later  to  Africa.  At  Arailla  and  Cberto  to  himself,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Portugal. 
Tangier  he  fought  so  valiantly  that  the  king  conferred  j  Clement  VII  sent  him  to  solicit,  in  1527,  the  aid  of  tbe 


upon  him  the  title  of  count  of  Arganil,  which  title  ever 
afterwards  belonged  to  tbe  bishop  of  Coimbra.  The 
archbishopric  of  Braga  being  vacant,  Galvao  was  called 
to  it  by  Sixtus  IV  in  1480.  He  died  Aug.  5, 1485,  at  a 
verv  advanced  age.  He  left  in  manuscript,  Jornada 
da  Emperatriz  Dona  J^onor.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Generate,  &,  v. 


king  of  England  against  Charles  V.  Gambara  ac- 
quitted himself  with  success  in  this  mission,  and  on 
his  return  was  appointed  bishop  of  Tort  on  a.  Paul  III 
made  him  cardinal  in  1539,  and  confuted  to  him  the  le- 
gations of  Parma  and  Placentia.  In  litis  position  Gam- 
bara adroitly  favored  the  designs  of  the  Farnese,  and 
afforded  them  much  aid,  by  placing  them  in  |K«ses»iou 


Gamaches,  Phiuppb  m  .  a  French  theologian,  of  these  principalities.  He  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  14, 1549. 
was  born  in  1568.    The  faculty  of  theology  made  him  1  See  Hoefer,  A'ouc  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 
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Gamelia.  the  name  applied  to  a  aacriflce  among  | 
the  ancient  Greeks,  which  the  parents  of  a  girl  about 
to  be  married  were  accustomed  to  offer  to  Athena  (q.  v.),  ] 
on  the  day  before  the  marriage.    In  time  the  wont  | 
came  to  be  applied  to  marriage  solemnities  in  general. 

Gameline,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  archdeacon  and 
lord-chancellor  of  St.  Andrews  in  1250.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1255,  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  and 
consecrated  on  St.  Stephen's  day  of  the  same  year. "  Here 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1271. 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  18. 

Gam  madia  (yapftaita,  for  yappana),  a  cruciform 
ornament,  embroidered  on  the  borders  or  woven  into 
the  texture  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  both  in  the  West 
and  East.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of 
four  capital  gammas  ([*)  placed  back  to  back,  thus 
_J  L  forming  a  voided  Greek  cross.  The  gammas 
*1  r  were  also  sometimes  placed  face  to  face,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  r  T 
a  cross  was  inscribed.  Vestments  so  decorated  i.  j 
were  known  by  the  name  of  polystauria  (iroXverravpia). 
— Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v.    Sec  Fylfot. 

Ganach.    See  Ibx-Ganacii. 

Ganapatyas,  the  worshippers  of  Gamma  (q.  v.). 
They  can  scarcely  be  considered  aa  a  distinct  sect,  Ga- 
nesa  being  worshipped  by  all  the  Hindus  as  having 
power  to  remove  all  difficulties  and  impediments. 
Hence,  they  never  commence  a  journey  or  engage  in 
any  important  work  without  invoking  his  protection.  ; 
Some,  however,  pay  this  god  more  particular  devotion, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  aa  specially  entitled  j 
to  be  called  Ganupatyas. 

Ganesa,  a  Hindu  deity,  was  the  son  of  Siva  and  ! 
Parvati.  He  is  considered  the  god  of  prudence,  who  I 
removes  all  hinderances,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Hermes,  or  the  Koman  Mercury,  the  great  teacher  and 
presiding  deity  of  authors.  Ganesa  is  always  addressed 
as  "  that  god  upon  whose  glorious  forehead  the  new 
moon  is  painted  with  the  froth  of  Ganga."  He  is  gen- 
erally represented  sitting  cross-legged,  with  four  arms 
and  hands,  and  having  the  bead  and  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.  Ganesa  had  formerly  six  classes  of  worship- 
pers; in  the  present  day  he  cannot  boast  of  any  ex- 
clusive adoration,  although  he  shares  a  kind  of  homage 
along  with  all  the  other  gods.    See  Pixkar. 

Ganga  Sagor,  a  sacred  island  among  the  Hindus, 
situated  at  the  union  of  the  great  western  or  holiest 
branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is  low, 
flat,  and  swampy,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  India,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
sacredness  of  the  waters  at  this  point.  On  the  island 
stands  a  ruinous  temple  dedicated  to  Kapila,  the  found- 
er of  the  Sankhya  system.  This  temple  is  usually  oc- 
cupied by  a  few  disciples  of  Kapila,  and  crowds  repair 
thither  twice  every  year,  at  the  full  moon  in  November 
and  in  January,  to  perform  obsequies  for  the  benefit  of 
their  deceased  ancestors,  and  to  practice  various  ablu- 
tions in  the  sacred  waters.  As  many  as  300,000  pil- 
grims have  resorted  to  this  sacred  spot  from  all  parts 
of  India  in  a  single  year. 

Gangas,  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Congo,  in  western  Africa.  They  acknowledge  one 
Supreme  Being,  but  worship  also  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate deities  who  preside  over  the  different  departments 
of  nature.  These  priests  teach  the  people  to  worship 
their  deities  by  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  chief- 
ly by  donations  of  food  aud  clothing,  which  they  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use.  They  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  they  can  bring  down  blessings  upon  them, 
avert  judgments,  cure  diseases,  and  dispel  witchcraft. 

Thbodor,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
,  Yras  born  Nov.  1, 1809,  at  Bergen.  In  1833 
he  received  holy  orders,  in  1830  joined  the  Benedictines 
at  Augsburg,  was  in  1842  professor  of  philosophy  and 

,  in  1848  rector  of 


the  same,  an.',  died  Sept.  15,  1875.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Cumber's  philosophical  system,  and  wrote,  Die 

/l__L,1i.„  •    ,/„,   L-l    J  „/."..  / 1  Oil    A-\  . 


— A  ugvstin's  I'rincipien  Sber  das  VethiUtniss  ron  Glau- 
ben  UNti  Wissen  (lHbl):—Augustin's  Lehrt  von  Goit  dem 
Drewimgen  (1865).    (11.  P.) 
Gang-days.    See  Rooatton. 

Ganinnanses  (from  Singhalese  gana,  an  assem- 
bly), a  name  applied  in  Ceylon  to  the  novices  as  well 
as  the  priests  among  the  Buddhists. 

Ganj  Bakshia,  a  division  of  the  Sikhs  (q.  v.)  in 
Hindustan,  who  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  their  founder.  They  are  few  in  number  and  of 
little  importance. 

Gannett,  Ezha  Stilks,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  4, 1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr,  and  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1820.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  was 
ordained  colleague-pastor  with  Dr.  William  E.  Cban- 
ning,  June  24,  1824.  He  remained  in  that  charge  uu- 
til  his  death,  Aug.  28,  1871.  He  founded  The  Scripture 
Interpreter,  edited  for  some  years  The  Monthly  Miscel- 
lany, and  was  joint  editor  with  Dr.  A  Ivan  Lamson 
(1844-49)  of  The  Christian  teaminer.  He  also  pub- 
lished numerous  discourses. 

Gansbacher,  Johann  Baptist,  a  German  com- 
poser of  church  music,  was  born  at  Sterzing,  in  Tyrol, 
in  1778.  He  was  educated  under  various  masters  until 
1802,  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ab- 
bate  Voglcr.  Through  this  connection  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  and  a  friendship 
sprung  up  among  tbc  three  young  musicians  which 
was  dissolved  only  by  death.  Gansbacher  was  director 
of  the  music  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna,  from 
1823  until  his  death,  July  18,  1844.  His  compositions 
consist  chiefly  of  church  music,  including  not  less  than 
seventeen  masses,  besides  litanies,  motets,  offertories 
etc.  He  also  wrote  several  sonatas,  a  symphony,  and 
one  or  two  minor  dramatic  compositions.  Sec  Eucy. 
clop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Gansbert,  a  French  monk,  and  celebrated  reformer 
of  various  monasteries,  was  born  in  the  early  half  of  the 
10th  century,  of  a  noble  family.  The  record  of  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Bourgueil,  in  991,  mentions 
him  as  the  abbot  of  Stl  Julieu  of  Tours  at  that  period. 
He  was  also  simultaneously  abbot  of  Bourgueil -en- 
Vallee,  of  St.  Pierre  dc  la  Couture,  at  Mono,  of  Maille- 
gais,  and  of  Marmouticrs.  The  IJistoire  Litteraire  it 
la  France  states  that  he  reformed  these  monasteries, 
and  that  he  established  a  great  number  of  charters, 
which  we  are  unable  to  mention.  About  1000  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  of  pope  Sylvester  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  St.  Julicn.  In  1001  he  en- 
gaged in  important  discussions  with  a  certain  knight 
named  Gautier,  upon  the  subject  of  the  immunities  of 
Bourgueil.  The  same  year  he  received  of  queen  Ber- 
tha various  manors.  He  died  at  Bourgucii,  Sept.  27, 
but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  vear,  some 
making  it  100C,  others  1007.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  liiog. 
Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Gantesviler,  Johan*  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Basle  in  1631,  was  professor  at  Herborn 
in  1650,  in  1665  at  Hanau,  in  1678  at  Duisburg.  and 
died  March  25, 1691.  He  wrote,  Mysterii  Urim  et  Thtt- 
mim  Dclineatio  (Hanau,  1674)  .-Scrutinium  Theologi- 
cum  de  Loquela  Angelorttm  (Duisburg,  1682).  See 
Strieder,  liestiscke  Gekhrten  GesckicMe ;  MiscelL  Dui*. 
burg,  i,  550 ;  Jocher,  A  Uytmeim*  Gelehrten-Lezikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gaon  (*|ixa,  excellence)  is  the  academic  title  of  the 
Jewish  presidents  of  the  colleges  of  Sora  (q.  v.)  and 
Pumbaditha  (q.  v.).  The  title  originated,  according  to 
the  Jewish  historian  Grata,  ctr.  A.D.  658.  When  Ali, 
the  son-in-law  and  vizier  of 
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caliph  A. ! ».  655),  and  the  Islamites  were  divided  into  1 
two  parties,  one  for  and  the  other  against  him,  both 
the  Babylonian  Jews  and  the  Nestorian  Christians  de- 
cided in  his  favor,  and  rendered  him  great  assistance. 
Ali  rewarded  rabbi  Isaac,  then  president  of  the  college 
of  Sora,  with  the  title  "Gaon."  Accordingly,  the  word 
is  either  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  the  presidents  of  the  Sora  college,  who  alone 
bore  the  appellation  at  the  beginning.  The  president 
of  the  subordinate  sister  college  at  Fumbaditha  was 
called  the  head  of  the  college,  StrSTS  Cn,  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  appellation  Gatm,  whereby  the 
presidents  were  sometimes  styled,obtained  at  first  among 
the  non-Babylonian  .lews,  who  were  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted witb  the  dignities  of  the  respective  colleges  in 
Babylon.  It  was  only  ofier  the  year  917,  when  Pumba- 
ditha  became  of  equal  importance  with  Sora,  and  espe- 
cially when,  after  the  death  of  Saadia  (q.  v.),  the  col- 
lege at  Sora  began  to  decay  altogether,  and  Pumbaditha 
continued  alone  to  be  the  college  of  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  that  the  presidents  of  its  college,  like  those  of  Sora, 
w  ere  described  by  the  title  of  Gaon.  The  |>criod  of  the 
riaonim  comprises  the  time  from  A.D.C58  to  1040,  and  is 
divided  into  that  of  the  First  Gaonim,  from  A.D.658  to 
700,and  that  of  the  Later  Gaonim,  from  A.D.760  to  1040. 
The  only  literary  productions  of  the  First  Gaonastic  Pe- 
riod arc  the  Sheeltmh  of  rabbi  Acha  of  Shabcha,  which 
combine  all  the  different  characteristics  of  the  study  of 
the  rabbis,  viz.,  Halacha,  Midrash,  Talmud,  and  Kc- 
spousa,  arranged  according  to  the  sections  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, explaining  their  respective  laws  and  observations 
by  means  of  extracts  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and 
original  compositions  in  the  favorite  form  of  questions 
and  answers  (Pirbxn).  To  this  period  also  belongs 
the  beginning  of  the  Neo- Hebrew  poetry,  or  the  so- 
called  Pint  (3*.^E),  a  term  obviously  taken  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  poet  was,  in  like  manner,  called  peitan 
CL^B,  Troinnfc).  Now  these  piutim  (O^ST'E),  written 
either  in  the  form  of  the  acrostic  or  arrangement  of 
words,  strophes,  and  lines,  or  rhyme  (T"Hn)  or  metre 
(SSpS),  are  to  be  found  in  the  Machsorim  or  syna- 
gogue rituals  of  the  different  countries,  and  consist  of 
Ktroboth  (n*31"ip,  i.e.  that  part  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice which  comprehends  the  first  three  benedictions) 
for  the  morning  prayer;  Penitential  Prayers  (mtV^D); 
Elegies  (tTOp)l  ' Ilosannas  ((WOTI)]  Petitions 
(nrp2),  etc. 

Of  the  literati  among  the  later  Gaonim,  we  notice 
Mar  Zemach  I,  ben-Paltoj,  of  Pumbaditha  (872-890), 
the  author  of  a  Talmudic  lexicon  called  "  Aruch,"  which 
however,  is  not  the  same  as  the  Aruch  of  Nathan  ben- 
Jechiel  (q.  v.).  Zcmach'a  lexicon  has  not  yet  come  to 
light.  Excerpts  were  published  by  Rappaport,  from 
the  collection  made  by  Saccuto  in  the  Hebrew  essays 
and  reviews,  called  Hikkure  hu-ittim  (Vienna,  1830),  xi, 
81  sq.  Other  excerpts  were  published  bv  Geiger  in 
Ztitschrijt  d.  D.  M.  G.  (Leipsic,  1858),  xi,  144.  Zemach 
is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  chronological 
account  of  the  Tanalm  and  Amoraim  (O^JOn  no 
D'»mn«Cl)I  which  was  edited  by  Luzzatto  hi  the  He- 
brew Essays  (Prague,  1839),  iv,  184.  Contemporary 
with  Paltoj  was  Nachsbon  ben-Zadok  (q.  r.)  of  Sura, 
A.D.  881-889.  Another  writer  of  this  period  was  Simeon 
o/Kahira  or  Misr,  in  Egypt,  who  corai>osed  a  compen- 
dium of  the  most  important  halachoth  from  both  Tal- 
hmds,  with  the  title  Great  Halachoth  (nibl^lj  msbh), 
about  the  year  900.  To  this  period  ako  belongs  Ibn 
Koreish  (q.  v.)  and  Saadia  (q.  v.).  With  the  latter'* 
death  the  last  sunset  light  of  the  Soranic  academy  had 
passed  away,  and  about  the  year  948  the  school  had  to 
be  closed.  In  order  to  secure  its  further  existence,  four 
young  men  were  sent  out,  never  to  return  again,  to  in- 


ing.  The  young  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish 
corsair.  Among  these  capi i ves  was  Moses  hen-Chauoch 
(q.  v.).  While  the  Soranic  school  was  closed,  that  of 
Pumbaditha  was  presided  over  before  its  final  close  by 
two  men,  Sherira  Gaon  (q.  v.)  and  Hai  ben-Shirira 
(q.v.). 

With  the  exception  of  the  authors  we  have  named 
already,  the  great  mass  of  the  Gaonastic  literature  is 
anonymous.  We  mention  the  Midrash  Espa  (r"H*3 
HECit),  on  part  of  the  book  of  Numbers;  the  Midrash 
Hnskem  (ESCPI  £HH3);  the  chronicle,  entitled  His- 
tory of  the  Maccabees  of  Joseph  ben-Gorion,  which  is  a 
translation  of  an  Arabic  book  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
Tarich  al-Makkabain,  Jvssvf  ibn-Gorgon.  This  book, 
says  Dr.  Grill  z,  was  afterwards  translated  by  an  Ital- 
ian Jew,  who,  by  his  additions  to  it,  displayed  great 
skill  in  his  Hebrew  style,  and  which  translation  is  gen- 
erally known  under  the  title,  Josipjxm  (q.  v.).  Besides 
the  Josippon  or  Pscudo-Josrphus,  we  must  mention  an 
ethical  midrash,  entitled  Tana  dehe  Eliahu,  or  Seder 
Eliahu  pmta  -Cn  »3n  irrbst  mc),  the  Midrash 
Tanchuma  or  Tanchuma  Jelamdenu.    (B.  P.) 

Garafolua,  Gabriki,  an  Augustinian  monk  of  It- 
aly, who  died  at  Spoleto  in  1433,  wrote  Adeems  Hare- 
ses: — Adcnstis  Fratricellos : — Sermones  in  Erangelia. 
See  Ughclli,  Italia  Sacra ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtltkr- 
ten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Garcaeua,  Joiusxks,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1530,  at  Hamburg.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1557  professor  of  theology 
and  pastor  at  Greifswalde,  in  1562  superintendent  and 
first  preacher  at  Brandenburg,  and  died  Jan.  22,  1575. 
He  wrote,  De  Erigendis  Figuris  Carli  (Wittenberg, 
1556):  —  De  S.  Laurentio  Marty  re  (ibid.  1562):  —  I  ft 
S.  Joanne  liaptista  (ibid,  end.) : — De  Magis  ex  Orievte 
(ibid,  cod.) : — De  S.  Martina  Episcopo  Turonensi  (ibid. 
1563)  -.—Confessio  Orthodora  de  Spiritu  Sanc/o  (1565)  : 
—  De  Infanticidio  //eroilis  (ibid,  eod.)  i—Collutio  svvmi 
Pontificis  V.  et  X.  T.  (Leipsic,  1574>  See  Thiess,  Ham- 
burg Gelehrten-Lerikon ;  Jocher,  Allgevtrines  Gelehrten- 
Uxikon,*.v.    (B.  P.) 

Garcin  {de  Tossy),  Joseph  He'modobe  Sagesse 
Vkhtu,  a  famous  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  Jan.  SO, 
1794,  at  Marseilles.  In  1817  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  under  Sylvestrc  de  Sacy.  The  latter  espe- 
cially interested  him  in  the  vulgar  Arabic  spoken  by 
the  Mussulmaus  of  India,  and  to  this  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely.  A  chair  for  Hindustani  was  especially 
created  for  him  at  the  college  in  Paris;  he  succeeded 
Talleyrand  as  member  of  the  Academv  of  Inscriptions, 
in  1838,  and  after  Mold's  death,  in  1876,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Garcin  de  Tassy  died 
Sept.  2,  1878.  He  published, Rudiments  de  la  Eangve 
Hindotutani  (Paris,  1829;  with  appendices,  1843):— 
Rudiments  de  la  Langve  Ilindoul  (ibid.  1847) : -I.es 
Ouvres  de  M'uli,  Celebre  Poite  du  Dekkan  (with  a  trans- 
lation, 183-1) : — I.es  A  ventures  de  Kamrup  (ibid,  cod.): 
— an  edition  of  the  Pend-Xameh  of  Saadi,  "Manttk  ul- 
Atalr"  {Le  Language  des  Oiseaur) : — Doctrines  el  De- 
voirs des  Musulmans  (from  the  Arabic,  1827-40) : — Pie  fit 
Philosophique  et  Religieuse  des  Persons  (1857)  '.—Rhilo- 
rique  et  Prosodie  de  t  Orient  Musulman  (1873).    (B  P.) 

Gardiner,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  about  1756.  He  was  educated  at  Tiverton,  whence 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  be  studied 
civil  law.  He  then  entered  himself  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  with  a  view  to  qualify  for  the  bar.  An  irre- 
sistible impulse  induced  him  to  exchange  the  law  for 
the  Church,  and  in  consequence  he  repaired  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.  In  1781  he  took  possession  of 
the  vicarage  of  Shirley  and  rectory  of  Braitsford,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  the  presentation  to  which  had  been 
purchased  by  his  father,  with  whom  be  afterwards  re- 
sided for  some  vears  at  Wellington,  performing  gratui- 
tously the  duty"  of  curate  iu.  that  pariah.    In  1789  be 
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Undertook  the  same  office  at  Taunton,  and  there  con- 
tinued till  his  father,  in  1796,  purchased  for  him  the 
Octagon  Chapel  at  Hath,  where  he  officiated  till  his 
death  in  1838.  He  also  served  as  a  magistrate  for  the 
© mi nt y  of  Somerset.  Dr.  Gardiner  published  a  number 
of  occasional  Discourses  (1798-1811),  and  a  volume  of 
Sernunu  (Bath.  1802,  8vo).  See  The  Christian  Remem- 
brnucrr  (Lond.),  Sept.  1838,  p.  668;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Gardiner,  John  Sylvester,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Haverford-Wcat,  South 
Wales,  in  June,  1765.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was 
sent  to  America  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  then  a 
;  of  Boston,  where  he  attended  school,  ami  after 
or  four  years  returned  to  his  father,  who  was  at- 
torney-general on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  \V.  L 
Shortly  after,  John  waa  sent  to  England,  where,  from 
1776  to  1782,  he  waa  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Parr. 
After  this  he  visited  his  father  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1783  went  to  Boston,  which  became  his  permanent 
home.  Partly  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father  and  part- 
ly under  that  of  judge  Tudor,  he  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  to  enter  the  ministry,  officiating  as  lay-reader 
at  Pownaltmro',  Me.,  and  studying  theology.  He  was 
or. I. lined  deacon  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  18,  1787,  and 
presbyter,  Dec  4, 1791.  For  a  while  he  preached  at  St. 
Helena,  Beaufort.  S.  C,  and  then  was  elected,  in  1792, 
assistant  to  Dr.  Parker,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton. A  meagre  support  compelled  him  to  teach  school. 
He  was  chosen  rector  of  the  church,  April  15, 1805,  vice 
Dr.  Parker,  made  a  bishop.  After  many  years  of  ser- 
vice his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  Europe  to  recuperate,  but  died  at  Harrowgate, 
England,  July  29,  1830.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  An- 
thology Club,  which  published  the  .l/W«/y  A  nthologg 
and  Boston  Ilrrirw.  Among  his  literary  remains  are  a 
large  number  of  published  Sermons,  A  ddresses,  etc  See 
Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Puljtil,  v,  363, 

Gardiner,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Hereford  in  1591,  educated  at  the  school  there,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  where  he  waa  canon  in  1629.  In 
1630  he  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1670. 
He  published  several  Sermons  (1659).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  IHct.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
tkors,  s,  v. 

G  -u  i  bald  (LaL  Gariobaldus,  Gaiaraldus,  Goibal- 
dus,  Herbaldttf,  etc),  appointed  bishop  of  Katisbon  by 
St.  Boniface,  A.D.  789,  is  commemorated  Jan.  8.  See 
Smith,  />icr.  of  Chritt.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Garlande,  Kiii-nm  .  a  French  prelate,  was  priest, 
archdeacon  of  Paris,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  at 
•length  seneschal.  Forced,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  to 
Tesign  these  functions,  as  they  were  incompatible  with 
the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he  transferred  them  to  Amaury 
of  Montfort,  count  of  Evreux,  without  the  consent  of 
the  king,  who  seized  his  chateau  at  Livry  as  a  punish- 
ment, but  afterwards  consented,  about  1129,  to  receive 
Garlande  and  Amaury  into  his  favor,  on  condition  that 
they  should  resign  their  claims  to  the  office  of  senes- 
chal. Garlande  died  in  1150,  at  Orleans,  where  be  had 
consecrated  his  nephew,  Manasaes,  bishop.  See  Hoefcr, 
Xottv.  Hi"';.  General?,  s.  v. 

Garnet,  Hksby  Hiohlaxd,  D.D.,  a  colored  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  in  New  Market,  Kent  Co., 
Md.,  April  15. 1815,  of  parents  who  escaped  from  slavery, 
in  1824,  to  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  the  next  year  came  to 
New  York  city,  where  the  lad  went  to  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  served  as  a  cook.  In  1831  he  entered  a 
high-school;  in  1835  went  to  Canaan  Academy,  N.  H.; 
next  year  to  Oneida  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  in  1840  settled  as 
a  teacher  in  Troy;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Beman; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1842,  and  the  next  year  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Liberty  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  city.  The  same  year  he  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech  in  Buffalo,  before  the  Liberty  Partv  convention. 
He  addressed  the  state  legislature  In  January,  1844, 


and  in  1846  he  presided  at  the  Delevan  Temperance 
Union,  at  Poughkee|»ie.  About  this  time  the  late 
Gerrit  Smith  appointed  him  an  agent  for  the 
of  distributing  a  large  gift  of  lands  in  this  state 
colored  men.  In  1850  Dr.  Garnet  was  invited  to  lect- 
ure in  England,  made  an  address  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  held  at 
Frank  fort -on -the -Main.  At  its  conclusion  he  trav- 
elled through  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  France.  In  1852 
he  waa  sent  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 
While  there  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church,  then  at 
Prince  and  Marion  Streets,  New  York,  and  soon  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  colored  population  in  that 
city.  In  1861  he  revisited  England,  as  the  president 
of  the  African  Colonization  Society,  but  soon  returned, 
and  volunteered  as  chaplain  to  the  colored  troops  at 
Hiker's  Island.  He  early  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  poorer  people  of  his  race,  and  organized  several 
charitable  societies  which  care  for  all  the  colored  peo- 
ple who  try  to  support  themselves.  Dr.  Garnet  was  the 
first  colored  man  who,  on  any  occasion,  spoke  in  the 
national  capitol,  where  he  preached  on  Sunday,  Feb. 
12,  1865,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  April  of  that  year  he  was  called  by  the  Fifteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C,  ami 
accepted  the*  call,  staying  there  several  years.  Again 
he  returned  to  his  former  church,  the  Shiloh,  and  was 
its  pastor  until  the  autumn  of  1881,  when  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  United  Stales  minister  and  consul 
to  Liberia.  He  died  at  Monrovia,  Africa,  Feb.  13, 1882. 
See  The  (N.  Y.)  Tribune,  March  II,  1882. 

Garnham,  Rodkkt  Edward,  an  English  divine, 
was  born. at  Bury  St.  Edmund*.  May  1,  1753,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  waa  ordained 
deacon  March  8,  1776,  and  soon  after  entered  into  the 
curacies  of  Nowton  and  Great  Welnatham.  He  was 
ordained  priest,  June  15,  1777;  in  1793  became  college 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in  November,  1797,  was  ad- 
vanced into  the  seniority,  but  resigned  in  1789.  He 
ill.  I  June  24,  1802.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but 
all  anonymous.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Gamier,  Jkan,  a  French  Reformed  theologian,  was 
born  at  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  century, 
and  died  at  Cassel,  in  January,  1574.  He  succeeded 
Pierre  Bruly,  or  Brulius  (q.  v.),  as  pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  Strasburg,  which  was  founded  by  Calvin  in 
1538.  He  rejected  with  disdain  the  Interim  (q.  v.), 
which  Charles  V  was  about  to  introduce  in  Strasburg 
in  1549.  He  left  the  city,  but  returned  in  1552,  to  leave 
it  again  in  1555.  In  1559  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  three  years  later  court- 
preacher  at  CaascL  He  published  Confession  de  la  Fog 
Chrittiemie  de  Strasbourg  (Strasburg,  1549, 1552;  transL 
into  Engli*h,  Lond.  1562)  :—De  Fpistola  Pauli  ad  lle- 
brceos  Drciamatio  (Marburg,  1559).  See  Strieder,  Hist, 
Lilt,  de  la  If  esse ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  vol.  v ; 
Jdcher,  AUgemeines  Gtu-hrten-I^rikon,  s,  v.;  Dardier, 
in  Lichtenberger's  Eucyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
a.  v.    (B  P.) 

Garret  son.  John.  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Six-Mile  Run,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
9, 1801.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1823.  and 
from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1826; 
was  licensed  by  the  Claads  of  New  Brunswick,  and  be- 
came missionary  to  Kindcrhook  Landing  (Stuyvesant) 
and  Columbiaville.N.  Y„  the  same  year;  at  Middleburg 
in  1827;  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J.,  in  1833;  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  organizing  the  Central  Church  there,  in  1836;  at 
Belleville.  N.  J.,  in  1817 ;  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in  1849;  pastor  at  Canas- 
tota,  N.  Y.,  in  1859;  at  Owasco  Outlet  in  1861 ;  at  Esopus 
in  1865;  also  stated  supply  at  St.  Kemy ;  at  Lawrence- 
ville.  Pa  (Presbyterian),' in  1806;  at  Cortlandtown. 
N.  Y.,  iu  1869;  theu  two  years  without  a  charge,  until 
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ne  became  rector  of  Hcrtxog  Hnll  in  1874.  where  he 
died  in  1875.  He  was  clear  and  discriminating  as  a 
preacher,  wise  in  counsel,  and  of  broad  and  well-wrought 
plan.*  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Rrf.  Church  in  A  merica,  3d  ed.  p.  280. 

Gaiiison.  Wiluam  Lum>,  a  leading  abolitionist, 
was  bom  at  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1804.  His 
mother  was  early  left  a  widow,  and  poor,  so  that  the 
sou,  after  various  attempts  at  learning  a  trade,  was  at 
length  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  soon  began  to  write  for  the  journals,  and  in 
1820  became  proprietor  of  the  Free  Press.  Thia  not 
succeeding  financially,  he  started  in  1827  the  Xational 
Philtinthropist,  in  the  advocacy  of  moral  reforms,  and 
in  1881  the  Liberator,  a  fierce  opponent  of  slavery, 
which  was  continued  till  the  act  of  emancipation  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  was  often  in  personal  peril  by 
the  violence  of  the  friend*  of  slavery.  He  visited  Eng- 
land several  times  in  furtherance  of  his  principles,  and 
was  received  there  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  died 
Mav  24, 1879.  He  published  Sonnets  and  Other  Poenu 
(1848),  and  a  select  iou  from  his  Sjxeches  and  Writings 
(1852). 

Garth,  the  greensward  or  grass  area  between,  or 
within,  the  cloisters  of  a  religious  house. 

Garth,  HuLvicca,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec  18, 1579.  He  studied  at  Marburg 
and  Strasburg,  and  died  at  Prague,  Dec.  5,  1619.  He 
wrote,  De  Invocation*  Sanctorum: — De  Judice  Contro- 
rersiarum:— Comment,  in  Xahum  et  Habakuk  :—Theo- 
logia  Jtsuitarutn  Pracipua  Capita: — De  Articulis 
Coniroversis  Inter  Lutherunos  et  Calcinumos : — A  eta  et 
Post -A  eta  Colloquii  Pragensis :  —  De  Procidentia  Dei 
in  Vocation*  Doclorum  et  Ministrorum  Ecclesia.  See 
Jbcher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten-Lcxikon,  a.  v. ;  Witte,  Me- 
morial Theologorum.    (B.  P.) 

Gartland,  Francis  Xavikr,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  was  bom  iu  Dublin  in  1805;  ordained  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1832 ;  consecrated  bishop  of  Savannah,  (la., 
Nov.  10,  1850,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city, 
Sept  .  20,  1853.  Sec  De  Courcy  Shea,  Hut.  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  V.  S.  p.  167. 

Gartner,  I/err  von,  an  eminent  German  architect, 
was  born,  at  Coblentz  in  1792,  and  while  young  visited 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Munich,  and  was  appointed  by  Louis  1  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that 
city.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  state 
manufactory  of  porcelain  and  glass  paintings.  He 
erected  a  number  of  edifices  at  Munich,  among  which 
were  the  university,  the  triumphal  gate,  the  clerical 
seminary,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Louis.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Von  Cornelius  to  Berlin,  Von  Gartner  became 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  having  formerly 
In-cn  nominated  chief  architect  and  inspector- general 
of  the  plastic  monuments.  He  died  in  1847.  Sec 
Spooner,  Jiiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v. 

Garuda,  the  sacred  bird  of  Vishnu  (q.  v.),  as  the 
eagle  was  the  bird  of  Jupiter.  Garuda  was  worshipped 
by  the  Vaishnavaa  (q.  v.)  in  the  golden  age  of  Hindu 
idolatry. 

Gaspari,  Johann  Baptist  von,  a  German  histo- 
rian, was  born  in  1702,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1768.  He 
wrote,  De  Trideutinis  Antiquitatibus: — De  Protestun- 
lium  Germanorum  in  Cath<dicos  Gestis:  —  Rreriarium 
Vita  S.  Theodori  Kpisc.  Saluliurgensium  (published  by 
his  brother  Lazaro,  Venice,  1780).  See  L.  Gaspari,  Del- 
ia Vita,  Degli  Studii  e  Degli  Scritti  di  G'io.  Batt.  de 
Gaspari  (Venice,  1770) ;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten- 
Lexiktm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gaaparin,  AobInor,  Comte  de,  au  eminent  layman 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Orange 
(France),  July  12,  1810.  He  studied  law  at  Paris  and 
took  an  active  part  in  French  politics,  and  in  1842  he 
Bastia  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Relig- 


ious subjects,  however,  engrossed  a  iarc;c  share  of  hit 
attention.  In  1843  he  published  Interets  Generaux  du 
Protestantisme  Francais,  and  in  1846  Christianisme  ft 
Paganism*.  (2  vols.).  Iu  1848  he  attended  the  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  France,  and  main- 
tained with  Frederick  Monod  the  necessity  of  a  well- 
defined  creed  for  that  Church.  The  last  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  iu  Switzerland,  and  there  be 
wrote  his  Ias  Ecoles  du  Doute  et  r  Ecole  de  la  Foi: — 
Un  Grand  Peuple  qui  se  Relere  (1801)  ■.—  L'Amtriqve 
decant  f Europe  (1862),  directed  against  slavery.  He 
also  delivered  lectures  on  religious  topics,  and  in  every 
Way  promoted  the  cause  of  religion.  He  died  May  8, 
1871.  Some  of  his  works  were  also  translated  into 
German,  and  of  his  L'Amhique  derant  r  Europe  an 
English  translation  was  published  in  New  York  (3d  ed. 
1803).  See  Maville,  1*  Comte  Ag.de  Gasparin  (Ge- 
neva, 1871);  Borcl,  Ae  Comte  Ag.de  Gasparin  (Paris, 
1879;  Engl,  transl.  N.  V.  1880);  Lichtenlierger,  fitly* 
clop,  iles  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  liiU.  Theol. 
i,  400.    (B.  P.) 

Gass,  Joachim  Christian,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  May  26,  1706.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  was  in  1795  military  chaplain,  in  1807  preacher 
al  Berlin,  in  1810  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  Feb.  19, 1831.  A  friend  and  pupil  of  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Gass  also  represented  the  theology  of  his 
master.  As  a  member  of  consistory,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  province.  He 
wrote,  Eriimerung  an  den  Reichstag  zu  Sj)eur  in  Jahre 
1529  (Breslau,  1829) :— Jah voucher  des  Protestantischen 
Kit  chen-  und  Srhuhcesens  rou  untl  fur  Schlesien  (1817- 
20,4  vols.)  i—Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Kirchenzucht  (1819) : 
—  I'rber  den  Religionsuntrrricht  in  den  obern  Classen  der 
Ggvmasien  (1828) :  —  Ueber  den  chrittl.  Cultus  (1815). 
See  Schleiermacber,  Rrvfvtchsfl  mil  Gass  (Berlin, 
1852) ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Science*  Religieutes, 
s.  v.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- Encyclop.  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  751,  808 ;  ii,  21, 38, 74, 75, 157, 167, 
169,179.  (B.P.) 

Gaaaer,  Vincent,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
bom  iu  the  Tyrol  in  1809.  In  1830  he  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Brixen,  member  of  parliament  in  1848, 
bishop  of  Brixen  in  1856,  and  prince-bishop  in  1859. 
He  died  in  1879.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Tvrolese 
Ultraraontanista,  and  allowed  the  Jcsuita  to  use  their 
influence  in  the  universities  and  schools.    (B.  P.) 

Gaataldi,  Gkuonimo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
at  Genoa  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  of  an 
ancient  Genoese  family.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal calling,  and  went  to  Rome.  In  1656,  Gastaldi,  al- 
ready a  prelate,  was  designated  for  the  perilous  position 
of  general  commissary  of  the  hospitals,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  general  commissioner  of  public  health, 
and  so  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  duties  that  he  se- 
cured the  archbishopric  of  Bcueventn,  the  cardinalate, 
and  the  legation  to  Bologna.  Several  monuments 
erected  at  his  expense  at  Rome  and  Bcnevcnto  attest 
his  charity  and  munificence.  He  gave  his  observa- 
tions concerning  contagious  diseases  in  a  work  which 
wa.s  published  at  Bologna  in  1684,  the  year  pr 
his  death,  suggesting  certain  precautions  and  ] 
See  Hocfer,  Souv.  Biog.  Genii  at*,  s.  v. 

Gastaud,  Francois,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Aix  about  1660.  He  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratorio  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  after  five  yean 
withdrew,  having  studied  philosophy  at  Marseilles  and 
theology  at  Aries.  He  was  ordained  priest,  and  for 
several  years  preached  at  Paris  with  great  success.  Ilia 
brother,  a  distinguished  advocate,  having  died  about 
1700,  abbe  Gastaud,  after  two  years  of  study,  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and  obtained 
a  license  to  practice  from  the  court  of  Rome.  He  also 
succeeded  well  in  this,  and  in  1717  gained  an  important 
suit  against  the  Jesuits.  This  affair,  together  with  bia 
|  predilection  for  the  Janseniats,  made  enemies  who  at- 
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Lacked  bim,  and  whom  he  repulsed  with  great  violence.  I 
Iking  banished  to  Viviers  in  17*27,  and  recalled  in  about 
eight  months,  he  was  again  banished  in  1731  to  the  ' 
same  place,  where  he  died  in  1732.    Home  of  his  prin-  i 
ripal  works  are,  llomelies  sur  CEpitrt  auz  Romains 
(Paris,  1699): — /,<■  Politique  des  Jisuites  Demasquie 
(without  date).    See  Hoefer,  A'tiwr.  Bioy.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Oastromaucy  (from  yaarijo,  the  belly,  ami  pai- 
rtiff,  dirination),  a  mode  of  divination  practiced  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  by  rilling  certain  round  glasses 
with  pure  water,  placing  lighted  torches  round  them, 
then  praying  to  the  deity  in  a  low,  muttering  voice, 
and  proposing  the  question  which  they  wished  an- 
swered. Certain  images  were  now  observed  in  the 
gla*»,  representing  what  was  to  happen. 

Gataker,  Thomas,  a  divine  of  the  ICth  century, 
son  of  William  Uataker,  was  born  at  Gatacre  Hall, 
Shropshire.    He  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  London, 


Gatian,  Sain/,  apostle  of  Touraine,  was  born  at 
Rome,  according  to  the  ancient  annalists.  His  arrival 
among  the  Gauls  took  place,  according  to  Gregory  of 
Tours,  under  the  consulate  of  Dectus  and  Grot  us,  i.  e.,  in 
250  or  251.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  metrop- 
olis of  Lyons  he  did  nut  rind  the  pagans,  for  the  most 
part,  very  docile.  He  preached  during  the  day  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country  round  about,  choosing  to  address 
the  lower  class,  and  at  night  concealed  himself  from 
the  violence  of  enemies.  The  city  of  Tours  reverenced 
him  as  the  chief  of  its  bishops.  He  labored  for  lifty 
years  to  diffuse  the  Christian  faith,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  20,  Sol,  the  Church  of 
Tours  was  founded.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate, 
8.  v. ;  Smith,  IHci.  of  Christ.  Bitty,  a.  v. 

Oatti,  Bernardo  (called  Soittro),  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  born  at  Cremona,  and  was  a  scholar  of 
Correggio.    Some  of  his  best  works  are  his  Repose  in 


during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  often  present  at  the  ,  Egypt,  in  St.  Sigismund's,  at  Cremona;  Christ  in  the 


examination  of  persecuted  people.  Their  hard  usage 
and  patience  influenced  him  in  their  favor,  which  his 
parents  perceived,  and  immediately  sent  him  to  Louvain 
to  reinstate  hira  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  desired  effect,  although  afterwards  he 
appears  to  have  become  reconciled  to  his  father.  He 
studied  theology,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  pas- 
tor at  St.  (dmund's,  Ix>mbard  Street,  London,  and  died 
in  1593,  leaving  a  learned  son  of  the  same  name.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  Enyland  (ed.  Nut  tall  •.  in,  56. 

Gates,  Hot.Y,  the  name  given  to  the  folding  gates 
in  the  centre  of  the  iconostasis,  or  screen,  which,  in  the 
modem  Greek  churches,  separates  the  body  of  the 
church  from  the  holy  of  holies.  The  holy  yaJes  are 
opened  and  shut  frequently  during  the  service,  part  of 
the  prayers  and  lessons  being  recited  iu  front  of  them 
and  part  within  the  adytum. 

Gath.    In  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  "  Palest. 


M anger,  at  St.  Peter's,  iu  the  same  city  ;  and  the  Dead 
Christ,  in  the  Magdalene,  at  Parma.  A  great  number 
of  his  works  have  been  taken  to  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  Spain.  He  died  in  1575.  See  Hoefer,  A'««r. 
Hioy.  Uenb  ale,  s.  v. ;  Spooiier,  Biog.  Mist,  of  the  Fine 
A  i  ts,  s.  v. 

Gatti,  Giovanni  Andrea,  a  Sicilian  prelate, 
was  Worn  at  Messina  in  1420.  He  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order,  and,  while  young,  taught  in  their  convent  at 
Messina,  excelling  all  his  contemporaries  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  civil  and  canonical  law,  belles-lettres  and 
eloquence,  Greek,  and  especially  familiar  with  Latin 
and  Hebrew.  To  his  exteusive  knowledge  was  added  a 
very  remarkable  memory.  From  Messina  he  went  to 
Rome  as  professor.  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  en- 
joyed successively  his  lectures,  which  bad  become  cel- 
ebrated throughout  all  the  scholastic  world.  He  was 
among  the  must  familiar  friends  of  Bessariun,  who 


Explor.  Fund,"  Oct.  1880,  p.  211  sq.,  there  is  an  extended  caused  him  to  be  appointed,  in  1468,  commendatory 


paper  on  the  site  of  this  important  city,  which  Mr.  Tre- 
lawticy  Saunders  strongly  argues  was  located  at  Khur- 


abbot  of  two  Benedictine  convents  in  Sicily.  Accord- 
ing to  Fnntann,  he  had  already  performed  the  functions 


bah  Abu-Gheith,  at  the  head  of  Wady  el-Hesy  (here  [  of  inquisitor  in  the  diocese  of  Messina.    Ferdinand  I 

conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Ce- 
falu,  and  employed  hira  in  various  mis- 
sions to  the  holy  see.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  promised  him  the  bishopric  of 
Catania  by  apostolic  letters  of  Dec.  IK, 
1477;  but  king  Ferdinand  objected,  and 
Gatti  resigned  it.  He  returned  to  Cefalu 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese.  Feeling  that  death 
was  near,  ho  resigned  his  functions  in 
1483,  and  went  to  end  his  days  at  the 
convent  of  Messina,  where  ho  commenced 
his  religious  life.  He  died  in  1484,  and 
was  interred  iu  the  Cathedral  of  Messina. 
Mongitore  attributes  to  him  some  works, 
which  are  preserved  in  MS.  at  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Dominic  Palermo.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bwy.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gattola,  Erasmus,  an  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  was  born  at  Gaeta  iu  1 062,  and 
died  May  1,  1734.  He  wrote  Historic 
Abbatia  Casinensis,  etc  (Venice,  1784,  2 
vols.).  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  tier  theoL 
Lit.  i,  712 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtlehrten- 
faxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gaucher,  Saint,  was  born  at  Meulau, 
Normandy,  in  1060.  At  the  age  of  eight- 
een, under  the  direction  of  Kaigner,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  prayer  and 
to  the  austerities  of  penitence  in  solitude.    Upon  the 
invitation  of  Humbert,  canon  of  Limoges,  he  went  to 
Limousin,  and  there  dwelt  in  a  hermitage  in  the  forest 
of  Chavaignac.    At  the  end  of  three  years  he  obtained 
from  the  canons  of  St.  Eliennc  of  Limoges  authority 
to  build  a  monaster}''  in  a  place  known  as  Salvutiu*, 


Oath  (Tell  es-Sofleh). 


(From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  and  Jeru- 
salem.) 


called  el-Muleihah),  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
between  Gaza  and  Hebron ;  whereas  Lieut.  Cornier  gives 
substantial  reasons  for  rejecting  this  location,  and  in 
faror  of  Tell  es-SaJieh,  the  Blanche-Garde  of  the  Crusa- 
der*. This  place  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompa- 
nying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  440). 
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later  as  AureiL,  which  was  conducted  according  to  the 
regulation  of  St.  Augustine.  Shortly  after  Gaucher  es- 
tablished a  monastery  for  women,  near  this.  Aureil,  be- 
coming celebrated  for  its  sanctity  and  for  the  miracles 
of  St.  Gaucher,  became  the  retreat  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Mure  t.  St.  Lambert  (founder  of  the  Abbey  do  la  Cou- 
rotine,  afterwards  bishop  of  Angouleme),  and  St.  Fau- 
cher.  (iaucher,  at  that  time  an  octogenarian,  return- 
ing from  Limoges,  where  he  had  held  an  assembly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  a  false  step  caused 
him  to  strike  his  head  violently  against  a  slow,  which 
jdacc  is  still  called  Le  Pas  de  St.  Gaucher,  and  where  a 
chapel  was  erected.  This  accident  caused  his  death 
three  days  later  at  Aureil  (1140),  whither  he  bad  been 
carried.  He  was  canonized  by  pope  Celestin  III,  and 
his  remains  placed  in  a  shrine  by  Sebrand,  bishop  of 
Limoges,  Sept.  18,  1194.  In  Limousin  and  Normandy 
his  festival  is  celebrated  April  9.  See  Hoefcr,  A'our. 
Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Gaudensio,  Paoajohi,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Italy,  was  born  at  Poschiavo,  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons,  about  1595.  In  1627  he  was  professor  at  Pisa, 
and  died  Jan.  8,  1649.  He  wrote,  I><  Dymatibus  el 
Ritibtts  Veteris  EccUsia  Hareticorum  :—De  Dogmatum 
Origenis  cum  Philosophia  Plalonis  Comparatione  :— 
DtlUt  Moiie  di  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  IHscorsidue, 
and  other  works.  See  Winer,  Haudbuch  der  iheoL  Lit. 
i,  899;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GtUhrlen-Lexikon,  a.  v.; 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gnu  died,  with  large  bead*.  Every  decade  or  tenth 
large  bead  in  the  rosaries  representing  a  Paternoster  is 
•  gaud ;  each  smaller  bead  stands  for  an  Ave  Maria. 

Gaudiosus,  Saint,  bishop  of  Tarazona,  in  Arragon, 
under  king  Gundemar,  was  noted  for  his  bold  profession 
of  the  ort hodox  faith.  He  died  in  530,  and  is  commem- 
orated on  Nov.  3.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Gnudlitz,  Gottlikb,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Saxony,  Nov.  17,  109-1.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  magister  in  1717,  catechist  in  1721,  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  in  1741,  doctor  of  divinity  the  same  year,  and 
died  Feb.  20,  1745,  leaving,  Disputationes  de  Epistolis 
Christi  i>^i/voic  :—De  Justification  Dei  coram  llomin- 
ibu$:—De  Ckristo  Exegetu  :—I)a$  J^ben  Ahabt,  Konigs 
in  Israel,  etc.  See 
km,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gauffier,  Louis,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Rochelle  in  1761,  and  studied  under  Taraval. 
In  1784  he  carried  off  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy 
for  his  picture  of  the  Sgrophenician  Woman.  He  went 
to  II- nut'  with  the  royal  pension,  and  produced  several 
pictures  which  greatly  increased  bis  reputation.  Among 
his  other  works  are  The  Roman  Matrons  Sending  their 
Jewels  to  the  Senate,  The  A  ngels  A ppearing  to  A  braham, 
ami  Jacob  and  Ruchtl.  He  died  at  Florence,  Oct.  20, 
1801.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Gaulli,  GtovASSi  Battista  (called  Baciccio),  an 
eminent  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  1639,  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  in  Geuoa,  after  which  he  went  to 
Ron)'  .  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Church  del  Gcsu,  at  Rome,  is  his 

Xavier  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  pictures:  The  Madonna  and  infant; 
The  Death  of  St.  Saverio.  He  also  gained  reputation 
bv  painting  "the  angles  in  the  dome  of  St.  Agnes.  He 
.lied  in  170D.  Sec  Spooner,  Buy.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A  rts, 
a.  v. 

Gnu  It,  Jeaw  Baptist*,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Tours,  Dec.  29,  1595.  He  and  his  elder  brother, 
Kustache.  having  in  view  the  ecclesiastical  calling, 
pursued  their  studies  at  Le  Fleche,  then  at  Paris,  and 
finally  at  Rome.  After  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  months 
in  the  latter  citv  thev  returned  to  France,  and  entered 
of  the  Oratorio. 


order  of  priesthood  at  Troves,  and  directed  successively 
the  houses  of  his  order  at  Langrea,  Dijon,  and  Le  Mans. 
He  was  also  charged  with  various  apostolic  missions  to 
Spain  and  Flanders.  His  brother,  who  bad  shared 
all  his  religious  labors,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, but  died,  March  13,  1639,  before  receiving  his 
bulla  from  Rome,  and  Jean  waa  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  latter  showed  remarkable  zeal  for  the  re- 
form of  his  diocese,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the 
restoration  of  captives,  and  for  the  conversion  of  gallev- 
slaves.    A  premature  death  removed  him  from  his  di'o- 


cese,  May  25,  1643.  The  clergy  of  France  demanded 
his  beatitication  at  Rome  in  1645.  Eustache  Gault  was 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Discours  de  FEtai  et 
Couronue  de  Suede  (Le  Mans,  1633).  Sec  Hoefer,  A'oicr. 
Biog.  Geub  ale,  s.  v. 

Oaulter,  John,  an  eminent  English  Wesley  an 
minister,  was  bom  at  Chester,  March  21,  1764.  He 
was  converted  by  remarkable  providences,  and  called 
to  the  ministry  by  Wesley  in  1785.  He  waa  president 
of  the  conference  in  1817.  In  1835  he  was  laid  aside 
by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  London, 
June  19, 1839.  He  had  a  vigorous  understanding,  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  a  vivid  imagination. 
In  1812  Gaulter  revised  and  republished  Rev.  David 
Simpson's  Plea  for  Religion  and  the  Sacred  Writings. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1839 ;  Steven- 
son, Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  560  sq. 

Gaul  tier,  Jacquks,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  in 
1562,  and  died  at  Grenoble,  Oct.  14,  1636,  professor  of 


phica  Status  Ecclesia  Catholica :  —  A  natomia  Cult 
nismi: — Index  Cant  rover sia  ru  m  ad  Erttngtlia  A  < 
modata.    See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
talis  Jesu;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GcUhrten-Lcrihm,  a.  v. 
(B  P.) 

Gaupp,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  and  professor  of  theology,  v»  ho  died  at 
Berlin  in  1863,  ia  the  author  of  Die  Romiseke  Kireke 
(Dresden,  1840):  —  Die  Union  der  Deutsckm  Kirckrn 
(Breslau,  1848)  .—Die  Union  in  der  Kirrke  (ibid.  1847) : 
—  Praltiscke  TkeolngU  (Berlin,  1848,2  vols.).  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  i,  401.    (B.  P.) 

Gaupp,  Jacob,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Feb.  13, 1767,  at  Hirschberg,  and  died 
at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  Aug.  19, 1823.  He  wrote,  Bei~ 
tragt  zur  Befestigung  des  Retches  der  H'uhrhrit  in  Pre- 
diyten  (Breslau,  1798) :  —  Predigttn  (Glogau,  1801):  — 
Brief e  eines  Menschenfrrundes  an  bekummerte  und  Ui- 
dewle  Mitmensch,  (ibid.  1800-9,  3  vols.)  i—RtUgidses 
Erbauungsbuch  einer  christlichen  Fatnilie  (Leipsic,  1812). 
See  Winer,  IlatuUmck  der  IhtoL  Lit.  ii,  94, 163,  884, 391. 
CE  P.) 

Gauri,  Fkstival  of.  See  Flowers,  Festival  or. 

Gauthier,  Francois  Louis,  a  French 
gian,  was  born  at  Paris,  March  29, 1696.  He  wa 
of  Savigny-sur-Orge,  and  performed  for  fifty-two  years 
the  pastoral  functions  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Oct,  9, 1780,  leaving.  Reflexions  Ckr'etintnes 
sur  Us  huit  Beatitudes  (Paris,  1783).  Sec  Hoefer,  Xovr. 
Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Gauthier,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  at  Louviers  in  1685.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
connected  with  Colbert,  bishop  of  Mont pelicr,  whose  in- 
structions and  mandates  he  published.  After  the  death 
of  that  prelate  he  settled  at  Paris.  He  died  Oct.  30, 
1755,  uear  Gaillon,  leaving  a  large  number  of  works, 
directed  especially  against  the  Jesuits  and  infidels.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Gauthier,  Nicolas,  a  French  controversaliat,  was 
bom  at  Rheims  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  century. 
Having  renounced  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Se- 
dan for  the  study  of  theology;  but  suddenly  left  thai 
place  and  the  Protestant  Church,  and  wrote,  Deseou- 

( Paris,  1618):— i 
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i  TAvertutement  de  J.Cappel  (Rheims,  1618):  —  Ta$\ 
Livre*  de  Jiabel  Huguettote  (ibid.  1619).    See  Lichten- 
berger,  FncycL>p.  de*  Science*  Religieute*,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  ft.  V.    (&  P.) 

Qautier  dk  Coitasces  (Lat.  de  Cousiantii*  or  de 
Coustantia),  a  prelate  of  Normandy,  was  born  about 
1140.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  prior  to  1173,  when 
he  was  vice-chancellor  of  England  and  canon  of  Kouen. 
He  was  regarded  with  favor  by  the  king  of  England, 
who,  in  1177,  confided  to  him  a  mission  to  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  in  1180  sent  him  with  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  the  young  king,  Philip  Augustus.  Gamier, 
who  added  to  his  other  ecclesiastical  honors  the  canon- 
ship  of  Lincoln  and  the  archdeaconship  of  Oxford,  great- 
ly desired  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux,  but  did  not  obtain 
Mb  A  vacancy,  however,  occurring,  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  Lincoln,  and  soon  after  passed  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Kouen.  From  this  time  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Kouen  is  continually  mingled  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day.  In  1 188  he  agreed  to  accompany  king 
Henry  II  on  the  crusade.  In  return  for  services  ren- 
dered u>  prince  Kichard,  Gautier  was  invested  with  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  Oct.  8, 1 191.  After  an  absence 
from  his  diocese  of  four  years,  in  which  time  he  had 
obtained  the  liberty  of  the  king,  who  had  been  a  pris- 
oner in  Germany,  be  had  to  appease  some  difficulties 
between  the  canons  and  citizens  of  Kouen.  In  1194 
the  churches  of  Normandy  suffered  greatly  from  the 
war  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Gau- 
tier  defended  vigorously  the  ecclesiastical  rights,  and 
sent  an  interdict  to  Normandy,  which,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  sustain.  In  1200  he  had  charge  of  promul- 
gating, conjointly  with  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  in- 
terdict sent  by  Peter  of  Capua  against  the  king  of 
France.  In  1204,  Philip  Augustus  becoming  master  of 
Normandv,  Gautier  solemnly  delivered  to  him  the  at- 
tributes  of  the  ducal  crown.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1207. 
There  remain  to  us  only  a  few  letters  of  Gautier,  scat- 
tered among  the  cotemporary  annalists.  It  was  said 
that  be  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  crusade  of  Kichard, 
but  nothiug  remains  of  it.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  a.  v. 

Gautier  r>K  Mortaonk  (Lat.  Wait  eras  de  Mauri- 
tania), a  French  theologian,  was  born  at  Mortagne,  in 
Flanders,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pith  century.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  schools  estab- 
lished upon  the  St.  Genevieve  mountain.  But  he  soon 
gave  up  belles-lettres  for  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
taught  these  two  sciences  at  Kheims,  Lyons,  and  other 
places.  From  1136  to  1148  be  had  as  disciple  Jean  de 
Salisbury.  In  1150  he  was  canon  of  Laoti,  and  be- 
came successively  dean,  and  bishop  of  that  church. 
He  died  at  Laon  in  1173.  He  wrote  five  short  theo- 
logical treatises  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  occupy 
twenty  pages  in  the  Spicilegium  of  D'Achery.  The 
more  interesting  of  these  letters  is  addressed  to  Abe- 
lard,  who  claimed  to  explain  philosophically  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Ganzlin,  a  French  pre  La  to,  natural  son  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, became  abbot  of  Fleury  after  the  death  of  Abbon  in 
1005.  He  sent  to  Brittany  the  monk  Felix  to  reform 
the  monasteries.  At  the  death  of  Dagbert,  bishop  of 
Bo  urges,  in  1020,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prelate 
in  this  vacancy  ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
hindered  him  for  a  long  time  from  taking  possession  of 
his  see,  and  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  pope, 
Benedict  VIII,  he  entered  upon  these  duties  in  1014. 
In  1022  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  which  con- 
demned the  heresiarch  Stephen,  and  in  1024  at  the 
Council  of  Paris,  where  he  debated  the  question  of  the 
apostleship  of  St.  Martial.  He  died  in  1030.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Oavardo,  Nicoolo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
who  died  at  Kome,  June  12, 1715,  ia  tbe  author  of,  /  - 
Logia  Kxantiquala  juxta  Dodrinam  S.Avgustim  (Na- 


ples, 1683-96,  6  vols.)  :—Qua*tione*  de  Ilierarchia  /•>- 
cUtia  Militantit  (ibid.  1690)  :—Phito*ophia  Vindicata 
ab  Erroribus  Philotophorum  Gentiliutn  (Kome,  1701, 
4  vols.).  See  Argelati,  BibL  Medial;  Jocher,  AUge- 
meinet  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.)  • 

Gavaston.  J  can,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  who  died 
at  Alicante  in  1625,  is  the  author  of,  Vida  de  S.  Vine. 
Ferrer : — La  Regia  de  la  Tercera  Orden  de  Predica- 
dores:—De  la  Frequeneia  de  la  Communion:— Flor  de 
lat  Santo*  de  la  Orden  de  Predicadore* : — De  to*  Priri- 
Ugios  Dado*  para  la  Fiede  A  pottolica  a  la  Orden  de  lot 
Predicadore*.  See  Antonii  Bibliotkeca  Bitpanica; 
Echard,  De  Script  oribu*  Ordini*  Dominicanorum ;  Jo- 
cher,  A  llgemeinet  GeUhrien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Gavio,  Giacomo  Raimondo,  an  Italian  Carmelite, 
who  died  in  1618,  is  the  author  of,  Commentaria  in 
Ptalmum: — Expantione*  in  Genetin: — Expotitione*  in 
epitt.  ad  Ephe*io*:—Sermone*  per  Adrentum,  de  Sam> 
ti*,  Dominicale*  :—Dt  A  tie  Pradicatoria.  See  Oldoin, 
Athenaum  Romanum;  Jocher.  . I  Itgt  meim*  GeUhrten- 
Lexihon,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 

Gray,  Ebeuezer  (IX  D.D.,  *  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  4, 1718;  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  Suffteld,  Conn.,  Jan.  13, 1742 ; 
and  died  in  March,  1796.  See  Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  537. 

Gray,  Ebeuezer  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Sutfield,  Conn. ;  entered  Harvard  College, 
but  transferred  his  membership  to  Yale,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1787,  and  of  which  be  was  tutor  from  1790 
to  1792;  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  his  fa- 
ther over  the  First  Church  in  Suffield;  and  retired  from 
tbe  active  ministry  several  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  February,  1887,  aged  seventy -one  years. 
See  Sprague,  A  mtal*  of  the  A  mm:  Pulpit,  i,  1, 637. 

Gay ati  i.  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.).  It 
is  addressed  to  the  sun,  to  which  it  was  daily  offered  up 
as  a  prayer,  in  these  words:  "Let  us  meditate  on  the 
adorable  light  of  the  divine  sun;  may  it  guide  our  in- 
tellecta.  Desirous  of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of  the 
splendid  aun,  who  should  be  studiously  worshipped. 
Venerable  men,  guided  by  tbe  understanding,  salute 
the  divine  sun  with  oblations  and  praise"  (Colebrooke, 
TrantUttion).  The  substance  of  this  prayer  is  thus 
given  by  professor  Horace  Wilson:  "Let  us  meditate 
on  the  sacred  light  of  that  divine  sun,  that  it  may  illu- 
minate our  minds." 

Gaza.  Full  descriptions  of  this  ancient  and  still 
important  city  may  be  found  in  Porters  Handbook  for 
Syria,  p.  271  sq.;  and  Bitdeker's  Palettine,  p.  812  sq. 
The  latest  is  that  of  Cornier  {Tent-  Work,  ii,  169  sq.) : 

"This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Phlllstin,  Is  very  pict- 
uresquely situated,  having  a  flue  approach  down  tbe 
broad  avenue  from  the  north,  and  rising  on  an  Isolated 
hill  a  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Ou  the  higher  part 
of  the  hill  are  the  governor's  house,  the  principal  mosque 
(an  early  Crusading  church),  and  the  b mutant.  The  green 
inonnds  traceable  round  this  hillock  nre  probably  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city.  Oaza  bristles  with 
minarets,  and  has  not  lesa  than  twenty  wells.  The  popu- 
lation is  now  eighteen  thousand,  including  sixty  or  ser- 
euty  houses  of  Greek  Christians.  The  Samaritans  In  the 
7th  centnry  seem  to  have  been  numerous  In  Phillstia, 
near  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  and  Oata.  Even  as  late  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  they  had  a  synagogue 
In  ttds  latter  city,  out  are  now  no  longer  found  there. 
There  are  two  large  suburbs  of  mud  cabins  on  lower 
ground,  to  the  east  and  northeast,  making  four  qnarters 
t<>  the  town  in  all.  East  of  the  Serai  is  the  reputed  tomb 
of  Samson,  whom  the  Moslems  call  'Aly  Merwin  or  "Aly 
the  enslaved."  On  tbe  northwest  is  the  mosque  of  HAshem, 
fulher  of  the  prophet  The  new  mosque,  built  some  forty 
years  since,  is  full  of  marble  fragments  from  ancient  build- 
ings, which  were  principally  found  near  the  sea-shore. 
Tbe  town  Is  not  walled,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
village  grown  to  unusual  size;  tbe  brown  cabins  rise  on 
the  hillside  row  above  row,  and  the  white  domes  and 
minarets,  with  numerous  palms,  give  the  place  a  truly 
Orients!  appearance.  The  bazaars  are  large  and  are  con- 
sidered good."   (See  illustration  on  following  page.) 

Gazel,  love  songs  with  which  the  Mohammedan 
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U.itn.    (From  Tnomeun's  Southern  J'alestine  and  Jerusalem.) 


dervishes  called  Bactashitcs  (q.  v.)  salute  every  one 
they  mecU  They  arc  ap[ilicd  allegorically  lo  the  divine 
love.    See  Cantici.ks. 

Gazith  i,r*TJ.  hevn,  L  e.  of  squared  stones),  a  place 
in  which  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  sat.  It  was  a  building 
erected  of  hewn  stone  after  the  second  temple  was  fin- 
ished, half  of  it  being  within  the  court  and  half  within 
the  i  in'!,  and,  therefore,  half  of  it  was  holy  and  half 
common.    Sec  Samikimum  ;  TwrUb 

Gazophylacium  (yo(wftdUt«ioy),  the  treasury 
out  Mile  the  Church,  among  the  early  Christians,  in 
which  the  oblations  or  offerings  of  the  people  were  kept. 
The  word  also  denotes  the  chest  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem in  which  the  valuable  presents  consecrated  to 
God  were  kept;  and  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
apartments  of  the  temple  used  for  storing  the  provis- 
ions for  sacrifice  and  the  priests'  portion.  See  Church  ; 
Templk. 

Gazzaniga,  Fraxz  Pktkr  Martix,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century  at  Vienna,  is  the  author  of,  Pra-lectionet 
Theological  (Vienna,  1775-70,  5  vols.): — ThroL  D*gma- 
tica  in  Sytt.  Redacta  (Ingolstadt,  178C):—  Thetd.  Fole- 
mica  (Vienna,  1778-79,2  vols.,  Mavence,  1783).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  800,  342.    (B.  P.) 

Gebauer,  Christian  AcoraT,  a  German  hymnist, 
was  born  Aug.  28, 1792,  at  Knolelsdorf.  in  Saxony.  He 
was  professor  at  llonn  in  1828,  and  died  at  Tubingen, 
Nov.  18,  1852.  He  published,  Miithen  religiottn  Siunet 
(Heidelberg,  1821;  3d.  ed.  1843):  —  Luther  und  trine 
ZtitgrnoMjirn  (Ix'ipsic,  1827): — Simon  Dach  uitd  teine 
Freunde  (TObingen,  1828) : — Fibtiulichet  und  Uetchau- 
lichet  aut  Gem.  Tertteeijen  autijeicdhlt  (Stuttgart,  1845)  : 
—  f/riiige  Seelenlutt  Geittliche  Lieder  tind  Spruclit  ron 
Sj>ee,  angelut  SiUsiui  und  SoralU  (ibid.  1845).  See 
Koch,  Getchichte  dtt  deuttchen  Kirchenliedet,  vii,  290  sip 

(U.  p.) 

Gebhard,  Brandanus.a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1704  at  Grcifiiwalde,  studied 
there,  and  died  at  StraUund,  June  18, 1784.  Ho  wrote, 
Dutp.de  A  cquirentla  Vita  Sanctiiate  (Greifswalde,  1738;: 
— Gedanken  ron  der  Vertohnung  (1745):  —  Dt  Guttu 
Morali  in  /'*</.  rj-i-r,  66  (Stralsuud,  1751).  Sec  Meusel, 
GelehiUt  DeuU< hltind ;  Jocher,  Allgemeinet  GtUhrten- 
lAxikon,%.v.    (11.  P.) 

Gebhard,  Brandanus  Helnricb,  a  Lutheran 


theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Nor. 
IG,  1657.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1686  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Grcifswaldc,  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  1702,  and  died  Dec  1,  1729.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  minor  prophets: — Yiudicia  Sort  Teu 
!  tamenti  contra  R.  Jtaac  ben  Abraham: — Comment,  in 
I  Zejihaniam  contra  Abarbattelem  • — Comment,  in  Fpit/o- 
la*  Juda  : — Vint  Cabala  in  3  Priora  Capita  Geneteot: 

—  Vindicia  Xominit rtrpaypapparov  niST'  abAbneu: 

—  Ditt.de  Contetitu  Judwrum  cum  Chritto  in  /Mctrina 
de  Isge: — Dt  Gog  et  Magog: — Fnarratio  Cantici  /V- 
b»ra  et  Raruch  :—De  Mtttim  Spiritnalifate  ex  Vort 
Schibh,  etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeinet  (,'flthi fen  J.es'x- 
kon,  k  v.;  Fllrst,  Hill.  Jud.  i,  319;  Winer,  I/andmrck 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  272.    (B.  P.) 

Gebhard,  John  G.,  an  eminent  German  and 
Dutch  Reformed  minister,  was  Ixim  at  Waldorf,  Ger- 
many, Feb.  2, 1750.  He  received  his  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  completed  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
licensed  in  1771.  The  same  year  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  officiated  in  the  German  churches  of 
Whilpain  and  Worcester,  Pa„  for  three  years.  In  1774 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  as  pastor  of  the  German 
Church,  and  in  1776  accepted  the  call  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death,  Aug.  16,  1826.  Mr.  Gebhard 
mastered  the  Low  Dutch  tongue  in  three  months  so  as 
to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  He  founded  the  Wa>hing- 
toniau  Institute  of  Claverack  in  1777,  and  was  its  prin- 
cipal for  ninny  years.  He  was  a  spirited,  earnest,  and 
pathetic  preacher,  a  good  theologian,  a  leader  in  ed- 
ucational movements,  a  great  lover  of  peace,  a  saga- 
cious, prudent  adviser,  having  full  control  of  himself, 
and  lirge  influence  over  a  w'nh?  region  of  country.  He 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  office  into 
the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Sec  Harbaugh,  Fathert  of  the  Germ.  Ref 
Church,  ii,  293 ;  Zabriskie,  Clareraek  Centennial ;  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica.  a.  v. ;  Mag- 
azine of  the  Ref.  Dutch  Church,  Oct.  1826,  p.  232. 
(W.  J.'R.  T.) 

Gebser,  ACOCST  RtnoLPii.a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  19,  1801,  in  Thuringia.  In 
1823  he  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Jena,  was 
in  1828  professor  of  theology,  in  1829  professor,  super- 
intendent, and  first  cathedral  preacher  at  Konigsberg, 
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•nd  dietl  at  Halle,  June  12, 1874.  He  wrote,  De  Expli- 
cation* Sacra  Scriptura,  Prasertim  Xori  Testamenti  e 
Libra  Zeniacesta  (Jena,  1824)  V—D*  Oratione  Dominica 
(Kunigsberg.  1830):—  Der  Hrvf  des  Jacobus  ubvrsetzt 
und  autfuhrlich  erkldrt  (Berlin,  1828) :  —  Commentafio 
de  Primordiis  Studio/urn  Fanaticorum  A  nabajttistarum 
(Konigsberg,  1830)  :—Hibliotheca  F.atinti  Vet.  I'uelarum 
Ckristianorum  (Jena,  1827): — VoUstdmlige  Geschichfe 
des  Thomas  Munzer  und  der  Hauernkriege  in  Thuringen 
(1831)  :—Geschichte  der  Itomtirche  zu  Konigsberg  und 
det  Risthnms  Samland  (1833).  Sec  Zuchold,  Hibl.  Theol. 
i,  403  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  110,  247, 
272,  7C7, 809, 880.    (B.  P.) 

Gedaliah.  Fast  of,  a  Jewish  fast  observed  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  in  memory  of  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah  (q.  v.),  son  of  Aliikam. 

Oedalja  ibx-  Jaciija.    See  Ibn- Jaciija,  Gb- 

DAUA. 

Gaddea,  Andrew,  a  reputable  Scotch  portrait- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  about  1789,  and  was 
early  instructed  in  the  art  in  the  academy  there.  In 
1814  he  visited  London.  About  1825  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1828  visited 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  On  his  return  he  painted 
an  altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  St.  Jamea  at  Garlic  Hill ; 
also  a  picture  of  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman.  1 1c 
died  in  1844.  See  Spoouer,  %  l/ut.  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a.  v. 

Gederah  (or  Gederothaim)  of  Joshua  xr,  36. 
Lieut.  Conder  regards  this  as  agreeing  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ruin  Jedireh,  nine  miles  south  of  Ludd 
(Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  43).  But  this 
U  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Gede- 
roth  (Josh,  xv,  41),  which  Conder  {Tent-  Work,  ii,  336), 
locates  at  Katrah,  in  Wady  Surar. 

Oedicke,  Lam  I'ichti'm,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Gardclegcn,  in  Saxony,  Jan.  G, 
1683.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  military  chaplain  in 
1709,  and  died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  21,  1735.  He  wrote, 
Prima  Verilates  Oder  Grundsatze  der  christL  Religion 
(Berlin,  1717): — Historischer  Vnterricht  ron  dem  Refor- 
nationsicerke  Lutheri (ibid.  1718) : — Erkliirung  der  Lehre 
ron  der  tcahren  Gegenwart  des  Leibei  und  Hlutrs  Christ i 
(ibid.  IT 2'2):  —  Chiistliche  und  beschridene  V'ertheidigimg 
der  Lutherischen  Lehre (17 14):— Arnica  Collatio  de  .hst  't- 
matlone  Ratinnis  Thcologica  cum  llenr.  ran  Rashuysen 
(1726).  See  Dunkel,  Xachrichten,  iii,312 ;  Jocher,  .1 11- 
gemeines  Gclehrtcn-lsxiton,  a.  v.;  Koch,  G'eschichte  des 
dentsehen  Kireheidiedes  iv,  414  aq.    (  B.  P.) 

Oedik.  Simon,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  Oct.  31,  1551.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in 
1573  pastor  of  St.  John's  there,  in  1574  professor  of  He- 
brew, and  died  at  Meissen,  Oct.  5,  1631.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  many  ascetical  works.  See  Witte,  Diarium 
Biographicum ;  Bayle,  rHctionnaire  Historique  Critique ; 
Jocher,  A  llgemeines  GeUhrten-faxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Geer,  Kzkkiki.G.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  chaplain  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  for  many 
years,  until  1860,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Kip- 
ley;  in  this  position  he  remained  until  1867.  Shortly 
after,  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  resided 
without  official  duty  until  his  death,  Oct.  13,  1873,  aged 
eighty  years.    See  J'rut.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1874,  p.  139. 

Gegoberga  (or  Segoberga)  (Lau  Cacilia,  or 
Clara),  Saint,  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Sr.  lio- 
raaric,  whose  convent  she  built;  succeeded  (cir.  A.D. 
626)  St.  Mactcrlede  as  second  abbess  of  the  double  mon- 
astery of  H abend  (afterwards  Retniremont  or  Rom- 
berg), on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  Vosges,  near  the  Mo- 
selle. She  is  commemorated  Aug.  12.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Butg.  %  v. 

Grebe,  Christian  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1752,  and 
died  Sept.  4,  1807.  He  wrote,  De  Prorvlentia  Dei  in 
Errorum  llaresiumque  Xotis  (Leipsic,  1776)  : — De  UtU- 


itate  et  Xecessitate  Conjungenda  Hisloria  Religiota 
Ipsa  limit  Relufionis  Christiana  (Dresden,  1783): 

—Sylloge  Commentatiomim  Philologici  et  Theviogki  Ar- 
gumenti  (Leipsic,  1792): — Imago  lioui  Docturis  Evan- 
gelid  (1792):  —  De  Argumento  quail  pro  IHcinitate  Re- 
ligianU  Christiana  ab  Ex/teneniia  Diicitur  (1796).  See 
During,  DiegeUhrten  Theologen  Ihsutschlands,  s.v.  (B.P.) 

Gehrig,  Johann  Martin,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  born  May  29,  1768,  at  Baden.  In  1798  he 
received  holy  orders,  in  1809  he  was  pastor  at  Ingol- 
stiidt,  in  1818  at  Aub,  in  Franconta,  and  died  Jan.  14, 
1825.  He  published,  Seue  Sunn-  und  Festtagsjtredigten 
(Bamberg,  1805-1807,  4  vols.):  —  Xeue  Festpredigten 
(ibid.  1809) :— Mater ialien  zu  Katechesen  Utter  die  christ- 
liche  Glaubenslehrc  (ibid.  1813) :— .4  Uemrueste  Predigten 
Jlir  das  ganze  katholische  Kirchevjahr  (ibid.  1814-16,4 
vols.) :— Predigten  aufalle  Sonntage  im  Jahre  (ibid.  1820, 
2  vols.):— Die  zehn  c'ebote  Gottes  im  Geiste  und  S itate  Jesu 
aufgefasel  (ibid.  1820;  2d  ed.  1824):— Det rachtuugen 
iiber  die  Liedensgeschichte  Jesu  (ibid.  1821): — Die  sieben 
Sacramenle  dtr  kathtdischen  Kirche  (ibid.  cod. ;  2d  ed. 
1825)  -.—Katechesen  iiber  die  christlich  katholische  GUiu- 
benslehre  (ibid.  1823),  etc.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  ii,  145,  346,  347,  360,  373,  402;  During,  IHe 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlanils,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 


Oeiger,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 1 
born  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main,  May  24,  1810*.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  won  the  prize  for 
an  essay  un  a  question  proposed  by  the  Bonn  philo- 
sophical faculty,  On  the  Sources  of  the  Koran,  which 
was  printed  in  1833  with  the  title,  Was  hat  Mvhamed 
aus  dem  Judenthum  anfgenomment  In  November, 
1832,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  rabbinical  chair  at  Wies- 
baden, which  he  quitted  in  1838  for  Breslati.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  in  his  native  town,  which 
appointment  he  held  until  1869,  when  he  was  willed  to 
Berlin,  where  he  dietl,  Oct.  23,  1874.  As  earlv  as  1835, 
Geiger  published  his  Wissmschafliehe  Zeitschrijl  fur 
jiidische.  Theidogie,  which  was  discontinued  in  1847.  In 
1862  he  began  the  Jiidische  Zeitschrijl,  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  Jewish  literature,  but  important  also  for  the 
Christian  student.  In  addition  to  this  he  published 
monographs  on  Maimonides,  on  the  exegetical  school 
of  the  rabbis  in  the  north  of  France,  on  Elijah  del  Medi- 
go,  and  on  many  other  leanied  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  contributed  also  to  Hebrew  periodicals  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  Rabbinical  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  chiefly  on  Syrian  and 
Samaritan  literature.  His  Reading-bonk  on  the  Mishnah 
is  full  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  notes  of  the 
highest  im(x>rtance  for  the  appreciation  of  the  particu- 
lar dialects  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud.  His  main 
work,  however,  Urschrifl  und  L'ebersetzungen  der  Bibel 
(1857),  which  advocates  the  theory  ihat  the  Sadducces 
derived  their  name  from  the  high-priest  Zadoc,  cons- 
tants the  results  of  twenty  years'  study,  and  is  still  very 
important  for  Biblical  criticisms,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  that 
of  the  Septuagint.  Geiger,  from  the  very  outset  of  lib 
career,  belonged  to  the  party  who  were  anxious  to  re- 
form the  Jewish  synagogue  in  accordance  with  the 
necessities  of  the  age,  without,  however,  entirely  break- 
ing with  the  traditions  of  the  past;  and  though  a  re- 
former of  the  Reformers,  yet  in  his  Das  Judenthum  und 
seine  Geschichte  (1865-71,  3  vols.),  Geiger  shows  him- 
self a  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  Jew,  by  making  Jesus 
a  follower  of  rabbi  Hillel,  and  by  asserting  that  " Jesws 
never  uttered  a  new  thought.*'  After  his  death.  Lud- 
wig  Geiger,  a  son  of  Abraham,  published  Nachgehissene 
Schriften  (Berlin,  1875-77,  5  vols.),  containing  some 
older  essays,  formerly  published,  and  other  materWd 
from  Geiger's  manuscripts.  See  Furst,  Hibl.  Jud.  i,  324 
sq. ;  Steinachneidcr,  in  Magazin  Jur  die  I.iteratnr  des 
Auxlandes  (Berlin,  1874):  Berthold  Auerbach.  in  Die 
Gegettwart  (1874,  No.  45) ;  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of 
(he  Xineteenth  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880),  p.  92  sq.; 
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Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

(BL  P.) 

Geishuttner,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo. 
gian  of  Germany,  wu  born  in  Austria  in  1764,  ami  died 
Jan.  5,  1805,  professor  of  ethics  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Linz.  He  wrote,  Theologische  Moral  in  einer  wis- 
senschafilichen  Darsttllung  (Augsburg,  1801.  3  vols.) : 
—  Yersuch  einer  wissenschaftlichen  und  populdren  Dog- 
matik  (edited  by  F.  X.  Geher,  Vienna,  1819).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  IAt.  i,  316;  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.    (R  P.) 

Gcissel,  Johannes  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  1ft,  1796.  In  1818  he  re- 
ceived holy  orders,  was  in  1819  professor  and  religious 
instructor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Spcier.  in  1822  member 
of  the  chapter,  in  1836  dean,  and  in  1837  bishop  of 
Speicr.  In  1842  he  became  the  coadjutor  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  in  1846  his  successor,  and  died  Sept. 
8, 1864.  Geissel  was  one  of  the  main  promoters  of  11- 
tramontanistic  ideas  in  Germany,  especially  in  Prussia, 
and  the  pope  acknowledged  his  endeavors  by  making 
him  cardinal  in  1850.  Geissel 's  writings  and  addresses 
were  published  by  Dumont  (Cologne,  1869-76,4  vols.). 
See  Reading,  Kardinal  ron  Geissel,  Bischof ron  Sprier 
und  Erzbishof  ron  Koln  (Speier,  1873);  Battdri,  l>tr 
Erzbishof  von  Koln,  Johanna  Kardinal  ton  (Jeusel  und 
smne  Zeit  (Cologne,  188*2).    (B.  P.) 

Geissenhainer.  Frepkkick  W.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Geissenhainer,  a 
distinguished  Lutheran  preacher,  was  bom  at  New 
Hanover,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  June  28,  1797.  He 
came  to  New  York  city  with  his  father,  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  licensed  as  a" minister  in  1818.  His  first  pas- 
torate was  at  Vincent,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  Fourteen  years  followiup  he  was 
pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  (English),  in  Walker 
Street,  New  York  city.  The  congregation  of  Christ 
Church  at  lenpth  became  the  possessor  of  the  property 
of  St.  Matthew's,  and  took  that  name.  Dr.  Geissen- 
hainer then  founded  a  new  organization,  and  estab- 
lished the  Church  known  as  St.  Paul's.  The  preaching 
was  in  a  hall  on  Eighth  Avenue ;  but  the  church  was 
erected  in  1842,  on  the  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Fifteenth  Street,  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  I>r. 
Geissenhainer  himself.  It  was  a  large  and  handsome 
structure.  The  organization  began  with  eleven 
families,  but  speedily  increased  to  1500  communi- 
cants. During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was 
aided  by  an  assistant  minister.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
terse,  viporous,  and  powerful,  having  complete  control 
of  the  English  and  German  languages.  He  died  iu 
New  York  city,  June  2, 1879.  See  Lutheran  Observer, 
July  4,  1879. 

Gejrroed,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  mighty  giant 
who  MM  outwitted  the  cunning  Luke,  but  at  last  fell 
by  the  power  of  Thor. 

Gelbke,  Joiiaxn  HmnttOH,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, and  vice-president  of  the  superior  consistory  at 
Gotha,  where  he  died,  Aug.  26,  1822,  is  the  author  of, 
Der  Saumburger  Fiirstentag  (Leipsic,  1793) :— Kit  chen, 
und  Schulrtrfassung  des  Ilerzogthum  Gotha  (Gotha, 
1790  99,  3  vols.) :— Xachricht  ron  der  deutschen  Kirehe 
in  Ge»f  (ibid.  1799).  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  702,  804,  813.    (B.  P.) 

Gelder,  Arnaci.i>  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter, 
was  born  at  Dort  in  1645,  and  acquired  the  elements  of 
design  under  Samuel  van  Hoopstraeten,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Amsterdam  and  entered  the  school  of  Rem- 
brandt. Among  his  principal  historical  works  are  a 
picture  at  Dort,  representing  Solomon  on  his  Throne, 
Surrountied  by  his  Soldiers,  at  the  Hapue,  .4  Jewish 
Synagftgue.  His  master-piece  was  a  picture  at  Dort, 
representing  Bathsheba  Entreating  Dacul  to  Leave  his 
Kingdom  to  Solomon.  His  last  work  was  the  Sufferings 
of  Christ.   He  died  at  Dort  in  1727.  Sec  Hocfer,  Nouv. 
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Geldersman,  Vincent, a  reputable  Flemish  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1539.  Among  his  best  works 
is  a  picture  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  and  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  at  Mechliu.  See  Spooo- 
cr,  Bu>g.  Hist,  oj'the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v. 

Gelent,  Nkxjlas,  bishop  of  Angers,  was  bom  about 

1220.  In  1260  he  succeeded  Michael  de  Villoyreau, 
and  during  each  of  the  thirty  years  of  his  episcopacy 
he  held  synods,  whence  emanated  the  statutes  which 
D'Achery  has  collected  in  his  Spicilegium,  and  which 
are  of  interest  as  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
that  period,  and  of  the  abuses  of  all  kinds  which  the 
episcopal  authority  strove  in  vain  to  repress.  Gelent 
died  Feb.  1,  1290.  See  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog.  Gene  rale, 
s.  v. 

Gelhoaen  (or  Ghcy louen  .  Arnauu>,  a  Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  and  live* I  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  canon  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  order,  at  the  monastery  of  Volnert,  where  he 
died  in  1442.  He  wrote  a  moral  treatise,  entitled  lYw^t 
otavroy,  Sice  Speculum  Conscientia  (Brussels,  1476), 
which  was  the  first  book  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Frerea  de  la  Vie,  who  introduced  the  art  of  typography 
at  Brussels.    See  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmerale,  a.  v. 

Oelpke,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germanv,  who  died  in  1845.  is  the  author 
of,  Vindicite  Originis  Paulina  ad  Ihbraos  Epistola  (Ler- 
den,  1832)  :— Parabola  Jesu  de  (E con  onto  Injusto  Luc 
16  Intetpretata  (Leipsic,  1829):  —  Symbola  ad  Inter~ 
pretat.  IaxH  A  ct.  xiv,  3-13  (ibid.  1812) : — lesus  ron  Sick 
(ibid.  1829):  —  Pe  Familiaritate,  qua  Paubj  Apostolo 
cum  Seneca  Philosopho  Intercessisse.  Traditur  (ibid. 
1813)  -.—Sammlung  einiger  Fest-  und  Casual-Preiligten 
(ibid.  1830).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  413  sq. ;  Wi- 
ner, llandbuch  der  theol.  LU.  i,  90,  248,  251,  434,  551, 
570;  iii,  149.    (B.  P.) 

Gelpke,  Ernst  Friedrich.  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  born  in  1807,  was  professor  of  theol- 
opv  at  Berne,  and  died  Sept.  2,  1871.  He  published, 
Ecangeluchc  Dogmatik  (  Bonn,  1834) :- L 'ebtr  die  A  »orJ- 
nung  des  Erzdhlungen  in  den  synoptisehrn  Erangrlien 
(Berne,  1839): — Die  Jugendyeschichte  des  lltrnn  (ibid. 
1841) :  —  Kirchengesc hichte  dt  r  Svhtreiz  (1856-61,  2 
vols.).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  413 ;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  302.    ( B.  P.) 

Gelu,  Jacques,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves  about  1370.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
where  his  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Charles  VI.  who  took  him 
into  his  service.  After  the  assassination  of  his  master 
by  the  duke  of  Bourgognc,  Gelu  entered  the  service  of 
the  king,  was  in  1407  president  of  the  parliament  of 
the  Dauphinc,  and  in  1414  archbishop  of  Tours.  He 
attended  the  council  at  Constance,  and  was  also  present 
at  the  conclave  held  in  1417.  In  1420  he  went  to  Spain, 
being  intrusted  by  the  dauphin  with  a  mission.  In 
1421  he  left  Naples,  retired  to  his  episcopal  scat,  and 
died  Sept.  17,  1432.  When,  in  1429,  he  was  asked  by 
the  court  of  Fronce  concerning  the  validity  of  the  rev- 
elations of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  he  spoke  very  favorably  of  her 
divine  mission,  and  remarked  that  God  has  revealed 
himself  more  than  once  to  virgins,  as,  for  example,  to 
the  afbyls.  See  Martene,  Thesaurus  111;  Boojliot, 
Biogr.  Arden.  (1830),  i,  430;  Paumier,  in  Lichtenber- 
ger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Jteligievses,  s.  v. ;  Hocfer, 
.Your.  Jiiog.  Gintrale,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ge ni  a 1 1  i a .  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  either 
rorrcsfKHiilinp  to  ytuutrpia  "r  ypapfi  i-n  i.  di- notes 
among  the  Cabal ists,  a  rule  according  to  which  the 
Scripture  was  explained.  The  idea  of  this  nde  was. 
siuce  even*  letter  is  a  numeral,  to  reduce  the  word  to 
the  number  it  contains,  and  to  explain  the  word  by 
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"  Lo !  three  men  stood  by  him  "  (Qen.  xviii,  2),  it  is  de- 
duced that  these  three  angels  were  Michael,  Gabriel, 
and  Raphael,  because  nZP'O  mm,  andlo!  three  men, 
and  bxB^I  bmaa  bXS*Q  tbx,  these  an  Michael, 
Gabriel,  and  Ihiphafl,  are  nf  the  same  numerical  value, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  reduction  to  their 
numerical  value  of  both  these  uhrases: 

n   a    ^    a   n   :  n  i 

5  +300  +30  +300  +  5  +  50  +  5  +6=701 

30  +  1+10  +  200  +  2  +  3  +30  +  1+20  +  10  +  40  +  6  +  30 

x    b    K    I      "I  1 

+  1+30  +  1+80+200+6=701. 

From  the  passage, "  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  of  one  language  "  (<  ten.  \ i,  1),  is  deduced  that  all 
spoke  Hebrew;  HBS  being  changed  for  its  synonym 
and  cnpn=5  +  100-f-4-r  300=409,  is  substi- 
tuted  for  its  equivalent  nn»=l+8  +400  =409.  Or 
the  word  ~~'Ji  in  the  passage,  "For  behold,  I  will 
bring  forth  mv  servant,  the  Branch  "  (Zech.  iii,  8),  must 
the  Messiah;  for  it  amounts  numerically  to  the 
as  CP5«  "Comforter"  (Lam.  i,  16)=138.  So 
nb^S  X2n  iu  the  passage,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  ShUoh  come,"  amounts  numerically  to  the  same  as 
mrr=358;  hence  ShUoh  must  be  the  Messiah.  See 

(J  AHA  I. A.     (B.  P.) 

Gembicki,  Lacrexck,  archbishop  and  grand- 
chancellor  of  Poland,  was  born  about  1550.  He  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Posen,  and  completed  them  at 
Ingolstadt.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
pope  Clement  VIII.  Returning  to  Poland,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Kulm  or  Chelmno,  and  in  IG09  became 
grand-chancellor  of  the  crown.  In  1613  he  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  KuTavia,  and  in  1616  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Gneaen,  and  primate  of  the  kingdom,  the  '  Iichtcnberger's  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  ReligUuses,  s.  v. 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Poland.    He  died  in  [  (B.  p.) 

1624,  leaving  Erhoriatio  ad  Princytrm  Wlndislaum,  <     General  Baptists.    Sec  Baptists, 

cum  a  S.  ft.  M.  Omnium  Inclute  ftrtpri  Pototriie  Ordinum       _  ^  ,       ,  . 

See  Hoefer  Kouv  Bin    Generate  s.  v        Generation,  Ktkrnal,  is  a  term  used  as  desenp- 
'  '      '     live  of  the  Father's  communicating  the  divine  nature 

in  Ecclesiastical  A  rt.    Precious  stones  were  to  the  Sou.    On  this  subject  we  excerpt  the  following 
employed  in  very  early  times  for  a  great  variety  of  cc-  remarks  from  Buck  s  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Henderson  i 

"The  Father  is  said  by  sonic  divines  to  have  produced 
the  Word,  or  Son,  from  nil  eternity,  by  way  of  generation ; 
on  which  occasion  the  word  arnrratitm  raises  n  peculiar 
Ides:  that  procession  which  is  really  effected  in  the  way 
of  understanding  is  culled  generation,  because,  in  virtue 
|  thereof,  the  Word  becomes  like  him  from  whom  he  takes 
the  original ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  the  rtgnre  or  im- 
age of  his  substance;  i.  e.  of  hi*  being  and  nature.  Hence 
it  is,  they  soy,  that  the  second  jiersoii  is  colled  the  Son ; 
and  that  iu  such  a  way  and  manner  as  never  nnv  other 
was,  is,  or  can  be,  because  of  his  own  divine  nature,  he 
being  the  true,  proper,  and  natural  Son  of  «od,  begot  teu 
by  him  before  ail  worlds.  Thus,  he  is  called  his  otrn  Son 
(Rom.  vlii,  3),  his  only  bemitte.n  Son  (John  iii,  1«).  Many 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  manner  of  this  generation 
b*  different  similitudes;  but  ns  they  throw  little  or  no 
light  upon  the  subject,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  render 
with  them.  Mimt  modern  divines  believe  that  the  term 
Son  of  God  refera  to  Christ  a»  mediator;  nud  that  his 
sonship  does  not  lie  in  his  divine  or  human  nature  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  iu  the  union  of  both  iu  one  person 
(see  Luke  i.  36 ;  Matt,  iv,  3 .  John  1, 49 :  Matt,  xvj,  16 ;  Acts 
ix,  ;  Rom.  1, 4).  It  is  observed  that  it  is  impossible 
that  a  nature  pro|>erly  divine  should  be  begotten,  since  be- 
getting, whatever  idea  is  annexed  to  it,  must  signify  some 
kind  of  production,  derivation,  and  inferiority;  conse- 
quently, that  whatever  is  produced  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  whatever  had  a  beginning  was  not  from  eternity,  us 
Christ  U  said  to  be  (Col.  i,  10,  17).  That  the  sonship  of 
Christ  respects  him  as  mediator,  will  be  evident,  if  we 
compare  John  x,  30,  with  John  xlv,  28.  In  the  former  it 
Is  said,  'I  and  my  Father  are  one;'  in  the  latter,  'My 
Father  is  greater  than  I.'  These  declarations,  however 
Dove,  with  olive -twig  Iu  beak,  opposite  they  seem,  equally  respect  him  as  he  is  the 
perched  upon  a  wheat-shenf  Son;  but  if  his  sonship  pnmnrify  and  properly  signify 
(an  emblem  of  the  Church),  the  generation  of  hts  divine  nature,  It  will  be  difficult,  if 
having  for  supporters  a  lion  not  impossible,  according  to  that  scheme,  to  make  them 
and  a  serpent.  ha:  luouhse.   Considered  us  u  distiuct  person  in  the  Ood- 


clestastical  purposes,  some  articles,  such  as  chalices,  etc., 
being  made  wholly  of  stones  more  or  leas  precious,  and 
others,  auch  as  altars,  etc.,  being  decorated  therewith. 
The  most  artistic  purpose,  however,  was  their  use  for 
seals,  especially  by  engraving  emblems  of  a  religious 
character,  chiefly  taken  from  Scripture,  particularly  the 
fish,  the  dove,  the  lamb,  a  ship,  or  some  other  emblem- 
atic device.  Occasionally  a  historical  subject  is  at- 
tempted. Tii  monogram  of  Christ  almost  always  ap- 
pears on  them.  We  subjoin  cuts  of  a  few  s|>ecimens, 
taken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

GEM'S,  Titic  Tiikkk  Sacrki>,  among  the  Buddhists, 
are  Buddha,  the  sacred  books,  and  the  priesthood. 
Their  worship  is  universal  among  the  Buddhists,  and 
they  constitute  the  sacred  triad  in  which  these  (tcople 
place  all  their  trust  The  assistance  they  derive  from 
the  triad  is  called  MrVM  (protection),  which  "  is  said 
to  destroy  the  fear  of  reproduction,  or  successive  ex- 
igence, and  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  mind,  the  pain 
to  which  the  body  is  subject,  and  the  misery  of  the  four 
bells."  •'  By  reflecting  on  the  three  gems,  scepticism, 
doubt,  and  reasoning  will  be  driven  away, and  the  mind 
become  clear  and  calm.  Sec  Hardy,  Eastern  Mona- 
chism,  p.  1C6,  209. 

G-ence,  Jean  Baptihtk  Mookste,  a  French  ascetic 
writer,  was  born  June  14,  1755,  at  Amiens,  and  died  at 
Paris,  April  17,  1840.  He  was  keeper  of  the  archives, 
and  inspector  of  the  national  printing  department.  He 
published,  Dieu  TEtre  Infini  (Paris,  1801) : — Editions  on 
Traductions  Erancaises  de  f  Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ 
(published  in  the  Journal  des  Cures,  Sept.  14.  20.  28, 
1810): — Consideration  sur  la  Question  Relative  a  V Imi- 
tation de  Jesus-Christ  (1812)  :—  also  Xotice  Biographique 
des  Peres  et  Auteurs  Cites  par  Bourdaloue.  (Versailles. 
1812),  contributed  to  the  tilth  edition  of  the  Dictwn- 
naire  de.  P  Academic  Erancaise.  and  exit  ted  with  Mons. 
Mounard  Meditations  Religieunet  (Paris,  1830  sq.,  16 
volsA  See  Le  Bas,  Diet.  Encgtlop. de  la  France ;  Rabbc, 
Vidlh  de  Boisjolin  et  Saint t-  Preuce ;  Biogr.  iUs  Con- 
tempor.%  Midland,  Biog.  U  nicer  telle ;  Maulvault,  in 
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hen*!,  without  respect  to  bis  office  as  mediator,  It  is  im- 
pos-ihle  that,  in  the  mine  view,  he  should  be  both  equal 
and  inferior  to  his  Father.  Again,  he  expressly  tells  us 
himself  that  'the  Son  cau  do  nothing  of  himself;  thnt  the 


ig  01  mms 

Father  showeth  bim  till  things  I  but  be  doth  ;  and  Ihnt  he 
giveth  him  to  have  life  in  Filmaelf'  (John  v,  19,  20,  '26). 
These  expressions,  if  applied  to  hltn  as  God,  not  aa  me- 


diator, will  reduce  us  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing either  to  tbe  creed  of  Arius,  and  maiutuiu  him  to 
be  God  of  an  iuferior  nature,  and  Ihua  a  plurality  of  Gods, 
or  of  embracing  the  doctrine  of  Socinns,  who  allows  him 
only  to  be  a  God  by  office.  Bat  if  this  title  belong  to 
bim  aa  mediator,  every  difficulty  la  removed.  Lastly, 
It  is  observed,  that  though  Jesus  l><-  G>»d,  and  the  attri- 
butes of  eternal  existence  ascribed  to  hi*n,  yet  the  two 
attributes,  eternal  and  sob,  are  not  once  expressed  in  the 
aame  text  aa  referring  to  eternal  generation.  This  dog- 
ma, held  by  systematic  divines,  according  to  which  our 
Lord  was  the  Son  of  God,  with  respect  to  his  divine  nat- 
ure, hy  communication  from  the  Father,  who  on  this  ac- 
count is  called  «■ frWuTor,  the  Fountain  of  Deity,  la  of 
Considerable  antiquit  v.  It  was  customary  for  the  fathers, 
after  the  Council  of*  Nice,  to  «|>cak  of  tbe  Father  as 
u7«»»qTot,  and  to  ascribe  to  bim  what  they  termed  gene- 
ratio  aetiva;  and  of  tbe  Son  as  i«inw,  to  whom  they 
attributed  generatio  passira.  According  to  them  it  was 
the  esseutial  property  of  tbe  Father  eternally  to  have  tbe 
divine  nature  of  or  from  himself,  so  that,  with  respect  to 
bim,  it  was  nnderlved:  whereas  It  was  tbe  property  of 
the  Son  to  l>e  eternally  begotleu  of  the  Father,  and  thus 
to  derive  his  essence  from  him.  To  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  relations  of  these  two  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
as  it  ies|iecia  their  essence,  it  has  lustly  been  objected, 
that  it  necessarily  goes  to  subvert  the  supreme  and  eter- 
nal Deity  of  the  Sou,  and  to  represent  him  as  essentially 
derived  and  iuferior;  a  doctrine  nowhere  taught  In  the 
Scriptures.  Some  prefer  saying  that  it  was  not  the  di- 
vine nature  that  was  communicated  to  the  Son,  but  only 
distinct  personality;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  re- 
lieve tbe  difficulty.  In  regard  to  this  and  all  similar  sub- 
jects, the  safest  way  is  to  abstain  from  all  metaphysical 
subtleties,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  Biblical  mode  of 
representation.  That  Christ  Is  the  Son  of  U<  .d  iu  a  seuse 
perfectly  uniqne,  and  thnt  he  was  from  eternity  God,  are 
truths  which  tbe  Scriptures  clearly  teach,  but  telurein, 
in  that  seuse,  his  filiation  consisted,  is  n  subject  nu  which 
they  arc  entirely  silent.  Every  attempt  to  explain  it  has 
only  furnished  a  fresh  instauce  of  darkening  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge. " 

See  Owen,  Person  of  Christ ,  Pearson,  Creed ;  Ridg- 
ley.  Body  of  Itiriniiy,  3d  ed.  p.  73,  76 ;  Gill,  Body  of 
Jjirini/y,  i,  205,  8vo  ed. ;  Lambert,  Sermons,  aer.  13, 
text  John  xi,  3f»;  Hodson,  Etenuil  Filiation  of  the  Sou 
of  God;  Watts,  Works,  v,  77;  also  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Wat- 
son, Kidd,  Stuart,  Drew,  and  Treffry  on  the  subject. 
Compare  Son  ok  Goo. 

Gsnesia  (ytrima,  birthday  -  gifts),  were  offering* 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  probably  consisting  of 
garlands,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  were  accustomed  to 
present  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  on  each 
annual  return  of  their  birthdays. 

Geneaius.  Saint,  twenty-fifth  bishop  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergnc  (A.D.  0."H>  002),  belonged  to  a  family  of 
distinguished  rank  among  the  nobles  of  Auvergne.  He 
renounced  the  advantages  of  bis  birth  iu  order  to  enter 
u|M>n  the  ecclesiastical  calling.  His  learning  and  his 
piety  caused  bis  elevation  to  the  episcopal  see  of  his 
province,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  bishop  Procu- 
liis.  After  five  years  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Home  in  tbe  dis- 
guise of  a  simple  pilgrim.  His  miracles  betrayed  hia 
retreat.    He  returned  to  bis  church,  and  performed  hia 


duties  with  extraordinary  wisdom  and  devotion.  He 
applied  all  his  power  against  the  heresies  of  Novatian 
and  Jovinian,  founded  the  abbey  of  Moulieu,  aa  well  as 
the  hospital  of  St.  Esprit,  at  Clermont,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Symphorien,  where  he  was  interred,  and  which 
from  that  time  bore  hia  name.  He  is  honored  June 
8.  The  lkillandists  have  published  his  deeds, and  com- 
bated the  authenticity  of  other  acta  collected  by  various 
authors.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'ottr.  Biog.  GMrulr,  a.  v. ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Geneaius,  Saint,  thirty-eighth  bishop  of  Lyons, 
was  prior  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Fontenelie,  found- 
ed in  the  7th  century.  He  employed  himself  iu  re- 
pairing several  monasteries,  among  which  were  those 
of  Corbie  ami  Fontenelie.  On  being  made  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  he  showed  great  ability  in  that  office,  but 
finally  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Chelles,  where  he  died  in 
679.  He  is  honored  Nov.  3.  See  Hoefer,  Xowr.  Bioy. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  Itict.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Genethlia  (ytvi 9\ta, birthday-feasts),  the  festivals 
among  the  early  Christians  held  ou  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  any  martyr,  terming  it  his  birthday  (q.  r.), 
as  being  the  day  on  which  he  was  bora  to  a  uew  and 
higher  state  of  being. 

Genga,  Bartolomeo,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, son  of  Girolamo  Genga,  was  bora  at  Urbino  in 
1518, ami  was  instructed  by  Vaaari  and  Ammanati,  after 
which  he  visited  Home.  He  erected  the  church  of  San 
Pietro,  at  Mondovi,  which  surpasses,  tars  one  master, 
any  other  edifice  of  its  size  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Malta 
in  1558.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ghurale,  a.  v.; 
Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i  ts,  a.  v. 

Genga,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter  and  emi- 
nent architect,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1476,  and  studied 
successively  under  Luca  Signorelli  and  Pietro  Perugino. 
Most  of  his  works  have  perished,  but  meulion  is  made 
of  some  historical  subjects  in  the  Pctrucci  palace  at 
Siena:  The  Resurrection  and  The  Assumption,  As  aa 
architect  he  gained  considerable  eminence,  and  was 
more  employed  in  this  capacity  than  as  a  painter.  At 
Peaaru  he  restored  the  court  of  the  palace,  built  the 
Church  of  San  Gio.  Battista,  and  erected  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral.  He  died  iu  1551.  See  Hoefer,  A'oar. 
Biog,  Generate,  a,  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fiat 
A  rts,  s,  v. 

Genius,  in  Roman  mythology.  The  belief  in  in- 
visible protecting  spirits,  or  beings  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  single  persons,  is  found  among  many  people 
and  nations,  but  nowhere  was  the  doctrine  of  genii  so 
perfect  as  in  Rome;  there  there  was  a  distinct  belief  in 
deities,  who  were  given  to  every  man  from  the  time  of 
birth.  These  deities  were  worshipped  partly  on  gen- 
eral festive  days,  partly  each  for  himself.  Thus  a  gen- 
ius was  especially  a  protecting  spirit  of  man.  This 
belief  extended  still  further;  every  important  work 
and  object  had  its  geniua  or  genii. 

GENIUS  of  tiik  EMrKiton.  In  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Church,  one  of  the  tests  by  which  Christians 
were  detected  was,  to  require  them  to  make  oath  "by 
the  genius  or  the  fortune  of  the  emperor;"  an  oath 


Ancient  Bas-relief,  reprcseniing  various  Genii. 
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which  the  Christiana,  however  willing  to  pray  for  kings, 
constantly  refused,  aa  savoring  of  idolatry.  Thua  Poly- 
carp  was  required  to  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar; 
and  Saiurainus  adjured  Speratus,  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Scillita,"at  least  swear  by  the  genius  of  our  king;*'  to 
which  he  replied, "  I  do  not  know  the  geuiua  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  world." 


Tbe  Genius  of  Eternity  currying  to  Henvcn  tne  Deified 
Kiirnrea  of  Autoulnus  Pin*  and  hia  Wife  Faustina. 
(From  a  Monument  at  Rome.) 

Minucius  Felix  reprobates  the  deification  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  heathen  practice  of  swearing  by  his 
"genius"  or  *' da»mon and  Tertullian  says  that,  al- 
though Christians  did  not  swear  by  the  genius  of  the 
C«snrs,  they  swore  by  a  more  august  oath,  "  by  their 
salvation."  "  We  do  not,  says  Origen,  swear  by  the  em- 
peror's fortune, any  more  than  by  other  reputed  deities; 
for  (as  some  at  least  think)  they  who  swear  by  his 
fortune  swear  by  his  daemon,  and  Christians  would  die 
rather  than  take  such  an  oath.— Smith,  Did.  of  Christ. 
s.  v. 


at  Sak-Syou 

about  A.D.  113*2.  He  introduced  a  new  Duddhist  doc- 
trine into  Japan,  which  soon  attracted  a  great  number 
of  disciples.  A  woman  of  the  court  of  the  mikado  was 
converted  to  thia  religion,  which  circumstance  provoked 
great  excitement,  and  a  sentiment  of  hatred,  mingled 
with  an  impetuous  desire  for  vengeance  in  the  heart  of 
the  mikado.  Geu-Ko  was  banished,  one  of  his  nn>st 
ardent  disciples  put  to  death, and  others  persecuted,  lie 
died  A.D.  1212.    See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Getterale,  s.  v. 

Gensel,  Joiians  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Annabcrg,  Dec  2,  1702.  He 
rtadied  at  Wittenberg.  Leipsic,  and  Jena,  was  preacher 
in  his  native  place  in  1727,  superintendent  in  1748,  and 
died  Sept.  6,  1762.  He  published,  Obseitatioues  Saer* 
(Leipsic,  1783  ;  2d  cd.  1760)  .—Diss,  ad  Locum  Pauli  2 
Cor.rii,  4  (1749):— fle  Revelationibus  et  Revtlationum 
Modis  (eod.).  See  Dictmann,  Ckursacnsiscke  Priester; 
Jochcr,  A  ligemeines  GeUhrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gensaler,  WiuucMf  Acocst  Fbiedrich,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  7, 1798. 
In  1814  be  waa  con-rector  at  the  lyceum  in  Saalfeld,  iu 
1«I7  second  court-preacher  and  professor  at  the  gym- 
nasium there,  in  1821  first  court-preacher  at  Coburg,  in 
1826  general  superintendent  there,  and  died  in  1847. 
He  wrote,  Vita  Joatmit  AquUa  (Jena,  181G) : — Ckrist- 
Kcke  A  misreden  an  fettlicktn  Tagen  gekallen  (Coburg, 
\m)  :—lHe  Sdcularfeier  der  augsburgseken  Confession 
(ibid.  1830) :—  Gcistiicke  Reden  bei  rersckiedenen  Amts- 
terricktungen  (Leipsic,  1836):  —  Die  Herzoglickt  Hof- 
kircke  zu  Fhrenburg  in  Coburg  (Coburg,  1838).  Sec 
Zuchold.  BiU.  Tkeol.  i,  416;  Winer,  ilamUmch  dtr  tkeoL 
£4.1808'  ii,  149, 167.    (B.  P.) 

Gentile,  Luioi  Primo.  a  reputable  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1606;  acquired  the  elements 
of  design  and  then  visited  Italy,  where  ho  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  resided  at  Home  for  thirty  years, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  1650. 
Among  his  works  are  the  picture  of  St.  A  ntonio,  in  San 
Marco,  at  Rome ;  also  The  Nativity  and  St.  Stefano,  in 


tbe  Cappuccini  at  Pesaro.  One  of  his  beat  productic 
is  a  picture  of  Tke  CruaJLriou,  iu  the  chapel  of  the 
Trinity,  in  the  Church  of  St,  Michael  at  Ghent.  He 
died  at  Brussels  in  1657.  See  Spoouer,  Biog.  /Jut.  of 
tke  Fine  A  rU,  a.  v. 

Genual.    See  Epioonation. 

Genuflection  (bending  of  tke  knee)  indicates  a 
temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  act  of  adoration; 
even  as  it  describes  a  bending  of  one  knee  and  not  of 
both. 

Genzken,  Kari,  Ernst  Bern  hard,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  5,  1811,  at  Ros- 
tock. From  1836  to  1846  he  was  pastor  at  Molin, 
ami  afterwards  at  Schwarzcnbach,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
9,  1882.  He  wrote,  i'eber  die  vornehmsteii  Einicurfe 
wider  dot  Werk  der  Bibelcerbreitung  (Schonbcrg,  1839) : 
— Festpredigten  (LUneburg,  1841) : — Das  gute  Recht  uu- 
serer  kircklieken  Symbol*  (Leipsic,  1851):  —  Krklarung 
des  kleinen  KateckismuM  Martin  Lutkers  (4th  cd.  Lllne- 
burg,  I860):— Knttcurfs  zu  Beicktreden  (Leipsic,  cod.). 
See  Zuchold,  DHL  Tkeol.  i,  417.    (B.  P.) 

Geoffrey  of  Coldinoiiam,  an  ecclesiastical  Anglo- 
Norman  historian,  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century.  A  monk  at  Durham,  he  obtained  the 
position  of  sacristan  in  the  priory  of  Coldingham,  in 
Scotland.  He  wrote  A  Short  History  of  tke  Ckurck  of 
Durkam,from  1152  ro  1214,  which  work  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Wharton.  Raiuc  has  given  a  more  complete 
edition  iu  his  llistorim  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tret 
(1839).    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Geoffrey  (or  Btephen)  or  Llanpakk,  was  broth- 
er of  Urban,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  sec  in 
1 107.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  the  Welsh  saint  Telivous,  or 
Teilo,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  the  register  of  the 
Church  of  Llaudaff,  published  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  for 
the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society,  in  1840.  See  Hoefer, 
.Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  utkors,  %  v. 

Geoffi  oi  Baiuon,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholastics,  or  mauler 
professors,  of  the  school  of  Angers.  He  succeeded  in 
this  office  Marbode,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Renncs 
in  10%.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  excepting  that  un- 
der his  direction  the  school  of  Angers  flourished,  and 
that  he  still  lived  in  1110.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  Pits,  that  Geoffroi  was  English.  There  is 
a  commentary  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  w  ith 
this  inscription,  Gaufruli  Babuini  super  Muttkaum. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  de  Bar  (Lat.  Gaufridus  de  Barro),  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  iu  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  Doctor  of  theology,  canon,  archdeacon,  and, 
after  1273,  dean  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  he  was  appoint- 
ed cardinal  by  pope  Martin  IV,  March  23,  1281.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Aug.  21, 1283.  For  mention  of  hia  writ- 
ings, see  Hoefer,  S'ouv.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Geoffroi  i>e  Bkai'mki',  a  French  hagiographer, 
was  bom  near  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century. 
He  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  more  than  twen- 
ty yeara  performed  the  functions  of  almoner,  confessor, 
ami  intimate  counsellor  to  Louis  IX,  whom  he  accom- 
panied  in  the  crusade  of  1248,  sharing  his  captivity, 
and  with  whom  he  returned  to  France  in  1254.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  crusade  of  1270,  and  assisted  at  the  last 
momenta  of  Louis  IX.  Returning  to  France,  he  wrote, 
by  order  of  pope  Gregory  X,  the  life  of  the  saintly  king. 
He  died  about  1274.  Geoflfroi  was  not  a  polished  his- 
torian ;  he  was  a  religious  hagiographer,  who  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  collecting  the  religious  customs, 
the  prayers,  the  confessions,  the  austerities  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  all  the  acts  of  piety  and  charity  which  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  aainU  See  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  6e- 
nerale,  a.  v. 

Geoffroi  Cou  dk  Cbhf  (CoUum  Cerri),  a  French 
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prelate,  was  born  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  11th  century. 
He  embraced  the  religious  life,  and  was  successively 
prior  of  St.  Nicaise  of  Kheims,  and  abbot  of  St.  Medard 
of  Soissous.  When  Abelard  was  confined  in  this  abbey, 
Geoffroi  loaded  him  with  kindness,  and  the  illustrious 
philosopher  caused  the  remembrance  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  Geoffroi  rev i veil  the  love  and  culture  of 
letters  in  the  convents  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
preaching  in  all  the  re-establishment  of  monastic  disci- 
pline. In  1181  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Chalons,  at 
the  wish  of  St.  Bernard,  his  friend.  Nine  years  later 
he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
affection  for  Abelard,  he  could  not  but  adhere  to  the 
judgment  passed  against  him  by  this  assembly.  He 
died  Kay  27,  1 143.  Of  three  letters  written  by  him, 
the  first  is  found  in  the  Bibliotheea  Cluniacnuis  of  Du- 
chesne, the  second  in  the  SpicUegium  of  D'Achery,  and 
the  third  in  the  MuceUttnm  of  Bahue.  For  other  works 
sec  Hbofcr,  Soup.  Biog.  Gtnhale,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  d'Eu,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Eu 
near  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  first  took 
the  decree  of  doctor  of  theology,  then  that  of  doctor  of 
medici.ie.  He  was  appointed  canon  of  the  Church  of 
Amiens,  and  in  1222  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
that  city.  He  patronized  the  celebrated  architect,  Rob- 
ert de  Luzarches,  and  caused  the  work  on  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  to  be  completed  in  1288.  Geoffroi  died  at 
Amiens,  Nov.  26, 1236.  Sec  Hocfer,  Some.  Biog. 
rale,  a,  v. 

Geoffroi  de  Lkves,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.  After  the  death 
of  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  the  chapter  of  this  Church 
elected  Geoffroi  to  succeed  him.  Count  Thibault,  in- 
dignant at  this  election,  concerning  which  he  had  not 
been  consulted,  drove  the  new  bishop  from  the  city, 
and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  canons  who  had  given 
him  their  votes.  Robert  of  Arbrisselles  appeased  the 
count,  and  Geoffroi,  a  peaceable  possessor  of  his  bishop- 
ric, was  consecrated  at  Home  by  1'ascal  H,  in  1 1 IG.  He 
assisted  at  several  councils,  aud  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eloquence.  He  had  a  contest  with  Geoffroi  of 
Vendome,  relative  to  the  privileges  of  this  abbey.  If 
we  may  credit  Abelard,  the  bishop  of  Chartres  was  the 
only  one,  at  the  Council  of  Soissous,  in  1121,  who  did 
not  approve  the  rigor  of  which  he  was  the  object. 
Nevertheless,  twenty  years  later,  he  signed  the  con- 
demnation of  this  philosopher.  In  1127  he  accompa- 
nied £tienne  de  Seulis,  bishop  of  Paris  to  Home,  and  in 
1132  he  received  the  authority  of  legate,  in  which  po- 
sition he  was  obliged  to  combat  the  partisans,  in  Aqui- 
tania,  of  the  antipope  Anacletus,  and,  with  the  aid  of  St. 
Bernard,  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  subjection  of 
pope  Innocent,  duke  William,  whom  the  bishop  of  An- 
goulfime  ha<l  involved  in  the  schism.  He  received 
from  the  holy  see  various  missions  for  the  extirpation 
of  schism  and  heresy,  and  always  conducted  himself  in 
an  irreproachable  manner  in  the  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions. He  died  Jan.  24,  1 149.  Some  of  his  letters  aud 
charters  have  been  collected  in  the  Gallia  Christiana. 
Sec  Hocfer,  Avar.  Biog.  Girtirale,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  DO  Loitnrx,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Ixj  Loroux  (Loratorium),  a  town  of  Touraiuc,  near 
the  close  of  the  11th  century.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  knowledge  of  theology,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  publicly  taught  this  science  at  Poitiers.  In  1 131  St. 
Bernard  wrote  to  engage  him  to  publicly  take  the  part 
of  Innocent  II  against  Anacletus.  In  1 136  he  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Bordeaux.  Allied  in  friendship  with  Gil- 
bert de  La  Porree.  bishop  of  Poitiers  he  attempted  to 
preserve  him  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  114*,  from 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Two  years  before  he  had  pre- 
si. led,  as  legate  of  the  holy  see.  at  the  Council  of  Beau- 
geney,  where  the  divorce  of  Louis  the  Younger  and 
Kleonore  was  published.  He  died  at  Bordeaux,  Julv 
18, 1168.  Five  letters  of  his  remain,  addressed  to  Suger, 


and  collections  by  Duchesne,  Scriptorcf,  iv,  500-506, 
etc.  Some  manuscript  sermons  are  attributed  to  him, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms  of  David, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  Geoffroi  de  Vendome.  Sea 
Hocfer,  Sow.  Biog.  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  i>k  Pkroxnk,  a  French  theologian  of  the 
12th  century,  was  one  of  the  twenty-nine 
mendable  for  their  birth  and  knowledge,  whom  I 
on  his  voyage  to  Flanders  about  1146,  decided  to  em- 
brace the  religious  life  at  Clairvaux.  Geoffroi  became, 
later,  prior  of  this  abbey,  and  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Ton  may.  He  still  lived  in  1171.  For  mention 
works,  see  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  tm  Vrsdomk  (Lat.  Gaufridus 
*it\  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Angers  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  11th  century,  probably  of  one  of  the  impor- 
tant families  of  Anjou.  Being  placed  while  very  young 
in  the  monastery  of  La  Trinile  de  Vendome,  be  there 
distinguished  himself  by  his  firmness  of  character  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  so  that  be  was  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  novitiate  to  the  dignity  of  abbot,  Aug. 
21, 1093.  The  year  following  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
Urban  II  made  him  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Pri- 
usquc.  In  1094  he  was  at  Saumur  among  the  prelates 
charged  by  the  pope  with  acquitting  Foulques  of  Anjou. 
In  1096  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  in 
1097  was  found  at  the  Council  of  Saintes.  In  1115 
Geoffroi  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Au- 
bin  of  Augers.  The  legate  Umbald  called  him,  in  1126, 
to  the  Council  of  Orleans,  but  he  responded  to  him  that 
an  abbot  of  Vendome,  vassal  of  the  holv  see,  obeved  the 

w  or  ■  • 

orders  of  the  pope,  and  not  those  of  a  bishop  or  any 
other  apostolic  mandatory.  He  was  endowed  with 
brilliant  qualities,  aud  would  have  occupied  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Church  had  he  been  less  imperious  and 
sullen.  He  died  at  Angers,  March  26, 1 132.  1 1  is  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published,  in  1610,  by  P.  Sir- 
mond.  This  collection  offers  five  books  of  letters,  six 
treatises  upon  various  dogmatic  subjects,  hymns,  and 
sermons.  The  matter  which  he  most  often  treated  of 
was  that  of  investitures.  A  Commentaire.  sur  Us  Psaumes 
is  unpul  dished.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  r. 

Geoffroi  (or  Godefroi)  r»E  St.  Victor,  a  French 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  canon  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris,  but  information  con- 
cerning his  life  is  wanting,  except  that  he  taught  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  for  a  long  time  before  retiring  to 
the  cloister.  Some  regard  him  as  the  same  person  as  a 
sub-prior  of  St,  Barbe,  bearing  (he  same  name,  and  of 
whom  several  letters  were  pui»u*neii  o\  it.  iuartene. 
Various  works  of  the  canon  of  St.  Victor  exist  in  man- 
uscript at  the  Imperial  Library;  for  further  mention 
see  Hoefer.  A'oitr.  Bioa.  G*tiraU.  s.  v. 

Geoffroi  dp  Viokois,  a  French  chronicler  of  the 
12th  century,  was  born  at  Clermont  d'Excideuil  (Peri- 
gord)  about  1 140.  He  was  educated  at  Limoges,  and 
there  received  the  monkish  consecration  in  1169,  was 
ordained  priest  at  Benevent,  abbey  of  Msrche  da  Li- 
mousin, in  1167,  by  Gerand,  bishop  of  Cahors,  ami  ap- 
pointed prior  of  Vigeois,  in  Lower  Limousin.  June  14, 
1 178.  The  details  of  his  life  arc  found  only  in  his  his- 
tory, and  in  a  most  import  mt  one  upon  the  history  of 
Perigord  and  Limousin.  See  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Ce- 
nirulr,  S.  v. 

Geomancy  (from  -.  •}.  the  earth,  and  uavnin,  aVr» 
inathm),  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  divination  (q.  v.)  men- 
tioned by  Varro. 

George  is  the  name  of  numerous  early  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  we  specify:  (I)  The  second  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  by  that  name,  A.D.  cir.  611;  (2)  fir**  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch  by  that  name,  A.D.  cir.  645 ;  (3 1  pa- 
triarch of  the  Ncstorians,  A.D.660;  (4)  second  patriarch 
of  Antioch  by  that  name,  A.D.  cir.  680;  (5)  the  forty- 
fourth  bishop  of  Constantinople,  aud  first  patriarch  at 
that  name,  A.D.  I 
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at  Trebtzond  near  the  commencement  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  was  esteemed  by  John  Palcologus  II,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  1489.  On  his  return  to  Trehi-  j 
zond,  he  performed  historical  duties  for  David,  the  em- 
peror. After  the  taking  of  Trcbizond  by  the  Turks,  in 
1461,  he  was  in  favor  with  the  sultan,  Mahomet  II,  and 
obtained  an  important  place  in  the  seraglio.  He  died 
about  1465,  having  embraced  Mohammedanism.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled,  Ad  Demetrium  Nauptis  ffucrm, 
etc,  directed  against  the  union  of  the  two  churches,  from 
which  Allatius  has  given  extracts  in  his  De  Consensu 
Ulriusque  Ecdesia.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  I  liner  ale, 
a.  v. 

George  op  Cyprcs  (afterwards  called  Gregory), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  He  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion at  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Andronicus  Pabeologus  the  elder,  in  1282.  He  wns  a 
man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  revived  the  Attic 
dialect,  which  had  for  a  long  time  fallen  into  disuse. 
Under  the  reign  of  Michael  Pabeologus,  father  of  An- 
dronicus, he  was  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churchea,  which  Michael  greatly  desired.  But 
the  accession  of  Andronicus,  who  was  opposed  to  this 
union,  modified  his  sentiments.  At  the  death  of  Jo- 
seph, Andronicus  was  called  to  the  vacant  see.  The 
,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  troubles 
;niing  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a 
caused  bv  the  deposition  of  Arseniua,  patriarch 
in  1266,  wished  to  place  a  layman  in 


position;  therefore  George  was  rapidly  advanced 
rh  the  various  degrees  of  monk,  deacon,  priest, 
and  consecrated  patriarch  in  April,  1283,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory.  The  Armenians  at  first  refused  to  recog- 
nise him,  and  at  length  were  excommunicated  by  him. 
He  severely  prosecuted  the  adherents  of  John  Beccus, 
or  Veccua,  ex -patriarch,  and  zealous  advocate  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  senti- 
ment appeared  particularly  dangerous  to  Gregory.  He 
expressed  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  in  a  book,  en- 
titled, *Ex-itic  row  rofiov  rijc 

jriTrfwv«  which  excited 
so  much  opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  Ids 
see  in  1289,  and  accordingly  retired  to  a  monaster}-.  He 
die* I  the  following  year,  and  his  death  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  chagrin.  For  mention  of  numer- 
ous other  works,  see  Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog.  Giuirale,  a.  v. 

George  (Sainf),  sumamed  Mtiiatsmipkl,  abbot 
of  Mtha-Tsminda,  was  born  in  Thrialet  about  1014.  He 
was  at  the  age  of  seven  years  consecrated  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Curried  to  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks, 
who  took  him  prisoner  in  1021,  he  remained  there 
twelve  years,  and  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  and  the  Greek  language.  Returning  to 
Georgia,  he  entered  a  monastery,  from  which  he  went 
forth  privately  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
afterwards  to  Mt.  Athos,  where  in  seven  years  he  trans- 
lated a  large  part  of  the  Bible  into  the  Georgian  lan- 
guage. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  analo- 
gous occupation.  He  composed  a  life  of  St.  Kuthymius, 
some  theological  treatises,  and  translated  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  of  the  Greek  fathers.  About  1051  he  be- 
came abbot  of  the  Georgian  convent  of  Mt.  Athos,  called 
Mtha-Tsminda,  which  he  repaired  with  the  fuuds  fur- 
nished by  the  emperor  Constautine  Monomachus.  King 
Bagrad  IV  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Mingrelia.  but 
he  declined,  and  even  abandoned  the  office  of  abbot,  re- 
tiring to  a  monastery  in  Taurus.  In  1059.  king  Bagrad 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  education  of  his  son.  George 
II.  St.  George  died  about  1072.  His  festival  is  cele- 
brated June  28  or  29.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  a.  v. 

George  op  Nicomedia,  a  Byzantine  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  was 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  great  church  of  Constan- 


tius,  and  became  archbishop  of  Nicomedia.  Several 
of  his  homilies  and  three  of  his  hymns  are  found  in  the 
Novum  Avctartum  of  Combefia,  vol  i.  Combetis  con- 
founded the  author  with  George  the  Pisidian.  Among 
the  unpublished  works  of  George  we  mention  a  chroni- 
cle, but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  and 
the  chronicles  of  the  other  Georges.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

George  tiik  Stxstcn  (.KpnprmXvc),  a  Byzantine 
chronicler,  lived  near  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
He  wrote  a  chronicle  which  extended  from  the  crea- 
tion down  to  the  reign  of  Michael  III,  son  of  Theophi- 
lus  and  Theodora.  This  roan  must  not  be  confounded 
with  other  Georges  who  also  wrote  chronicles,  as  George 
Cedrenus,  George  Syncellua,  George  of  Nicomedia,  and 
George  the  Monk.  The  chronicle  of  George  was  copied 
by  Cedrenus,  Theophanus,  and  Michael  Glycas.  See 
Hoefer,  A'oeir.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

George  (Keorth)  I,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  succeed- 
ed Soghomon  AD.  792.  He  died  in  795,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  kX  See  Hoefer,  .W.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a>  p. 

George  II,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  was  born  at 
Karnhi.  Educated  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  he  waa 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  876,  after  the  death  of 
Zachary  HI.  He  was  a  prudent  man,  who  governed 
well  his  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  signers 
of  the  petition  addressed  to  the  caliph,  requesting  the 
title  of  king  for  the  prince  Achod,  governor  of  Armenia. 
Being  sent  as  ambassador  by  Sempad,  successor  of 
Achod,  to  Afshin,  the  Arab  general  who  came  to  in- 
vade Armenia,  he  was  retained  as  a  captive,  and  did 
not  regain  his  liberty  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  and  by  means  of  a  ransom.  He  died  in  897.  lie 
is  the  author  of  a  letter  addressed  to  John,  a  Syrian 
patriarch,  in  which  he  exposes  the  rites  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church.  His  successor  was  Machdots  II  (Elivard- 
xetst).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  (.  iterate,  s.  v. 

George  III  wan  bora  at  Lorhi,  and  occupied  the 
patriarchal  see  of  Armenia  from  1071  to  1073.  When 
Gregory  II  had  abdicated,  in  order  to  retire  to  the 
Black  Mountain,  in  the  Taurus,  George,  who  had  been 
his  secretary,  was  elected  patriarch.  Irritated  because 
a  great  number  of  priests  still  addressed  Gregory  II  as 
the  true  patriarch,  he  treated  with  great  severity  those 
who  denied  the  regularity  of  his  election.  Being  de- 
posed in  1073,  he  retired  to  Tarsus,  where  he  soon  after 
ended  his  days.  Gregory  II  took  the  place  which 
George  III  had  occupied  for  two  years.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

George!,  Jka*  Francois,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
diplomatist,  was  born  at  Bruyeres,  Lorraine,  Jan.  19, 
1731.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  taught,  with  some 
success,  rhetoric  and  mathematics,  in  the  colleges  of 
Pont-a-Mousson,  Dijon,  and  Strasburg,  and  later  be- 
came secretary  to  Kohnn,  ambassador  to  Vienna.  In 
1774  he  became  vicar  -  general,  and  administered  the 
diocese  of  Strasburg.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Frei- 
burg, and  occupied  himwlf  in  editing  his  Hfemoiret, 
until  the  grand-prior  of  Malta  called  him  to  his  aid. 
He  refused  a  bishopric,  preferring  the  office  of  vicar- 
general  of  Vosges,  and  a  quiet  dwelling  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Bruyeres,  where  he  died,  Nov.  14,  1818, 
leaving  six  volumes  of  memoirs  in  MS.,  published  by 
his  nephew  (Paris,  1817  or  1820).,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Georges  (or  Georgen).  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Meu.  was  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Eucairc  of 
that  city,  in  1788.  He  died  aUut  1848,  while  holding 
the  position  of  grand  chorister  of  the  cathedral  of  Nancy, 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Georges,  Dominique,  a  French  theologian,  wa' 
bom  at  Cutri,  near  Longwy,  Lorraine,  in  1613.  lie 
completed  his  course  of  philosophy  at  the  College  ot 
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appointed,  in  1637,  curate  or  Circourt.   Some  time  after  '  service  of  Spain.    His  brother  having  been  sen 


>n  ■ 


he  returned  to  Paris,  went  into  the  community  of  St. 
Nicolaswlu-Chardonnct,  and  later  into  the  abhey  of  the 
reformed  Cistercian!*.  At  the  age  of  forty  years  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  abbey  of  Vnl  Richer.  In  1664 
he  was  sent  with  the  abbot  of  La  Trappe  to  Home,  to 
aolicit  a  general  reform  of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  On 
his  return  he  established  this  reform  in  his  abbey  at 
Val  Richer,  which  was  a  course  of  such  extreme  austcr- 


mission  to  Francis  II,  duke  of  Brittany,  Alesaandro  ac- 
companied him,  and  remained  in  France  until  Septem- 
ber, 1488.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  appointed 
tutor  of  the  princesses,  and  obtained  aid  for  Christopher 
Columbus  for  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  was  after- 
wards charged  with  several  diplomatic  missions.  He 
first  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Volterra,  then  of  Monte 
Ccrvino  (1494).   In  1520  he  was  appointed  to  the  bish- 


ity  that  many  were  unable  to  follow  it,  and  he  was  opric  of  Hispaniola.  He  immediately  repaired  to  his 
obliged  to  modify  it.  He  died  Nov.  8, 1693.  See  Hoc-  j  new  diocese,  where  he  employed  himself  with  true  evan- 
fer,  Xoiir.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v.  gelical  zeal  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1535.  For 

Georgi.  Christi**  Siomi-*p,  a  Lutheran  theolo-  [  mention  of  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
gian,  was  born  at  Luckau,  July  20,  1701.    He  studied 


at  Wittenberg,  and  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  1723,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  1736,  professor 
of  theology  in  1743,  and  was  honored  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  divinity  in  1748.  He  died  Sept.  6, 1771,  leaving 
De  Chaldaosyrismis,  Riibbinismis  et  Per  sis  mis  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1726):— De  Ebraismis,  Xori  Test.  (ibid.  1 726- 
27):—  De  I  Hairdo  Xori  Testamenti  (ibid.  1730):—/* 
Idioticismis  Xoci  Test,  (ibid,  eod.) : — De  Puritate  Xori 
Test.  (ibid.  1731) :— De  Latinismis  Graca  Xori  Faderis 
(ibid.  l732):-IW«ri«  Xori  Testamenti  ab  Ebraismis 
(eod.):  —  Ilieiocriticus  Xori  Testament*  (1783):  —  De 
B*1810  ad  Varios  Yet.  et  Xori  Test.  Iakos  lltustrandos 
(1734),  etc.  For  a  full  list  of  his  writings,  amounting 
to  seventv-two,  see  Ddring,  Die  geUhrien  Theologen 
Deutschla'nds.  s.  v.  ;  Jdcbcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Uxi- 
kon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Georgian  Version.    See  Russia,  Versions  or. 

Georgio,  AtK>i.pn  a  S.,  a  Piarist,  was  born  in  1681, 
iu  Moravia.  In  1695  he  joined  his  order,  was  its  gen- 
eral in  1724,  and  died  as  bishop  of  Raab,  Nov.  24, 1743. 
He  wrote,  rpSSt  "1",  i.  e.  teacher  and  witness  (Frank- 
fort, 1711 ;  a  work  written  in  Hebrew  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  which  he  had  formerly  published  in 
Latin  at  Vienna,  1709): — Die  Psalmen  Davids  mit  finer 
Erkldrung  und  L'hraseologie  de*  llebrdischen  Testes  (Vi- 
enna, 1737).  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehr ten- Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Georgius,  Ambinias,  a  Capuchin  preacher,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1657,  is  the  author  of  Tertullianus  Re-  and  d,e<l  about  l2\°-  He  wrote  «veral  religious  works. 


s.  v. 

Gerard  op  Docat,  third  son  of  Wantur  HI,  1 
of  Douay,  lived  in  the  13th  century.  He 
and  canon  of  the  Church  of  Seniia,  and  bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Manie.  He  met  at  Douay,  Oct.  17,  1206, 
with  the  bishops  of  Arras  and  Toumay,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  body  of  St.  Ame,  which  the  three  bishops 
bore  upon  their  shoulders  from  the  Church  of  St.  Ame 
of  Douay  to  a  small  hill  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
city  upon  the  road  to  Arras.  He  was  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  abbey  of  Cheminon,  to  which  be  left  a 
goodly  number  of  manuscripts.  He  resigned  his  bish- 
opric in  1215,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Toussainr, 
near  Chalons,  where  he  died  some  years  later.  See 
Hoefer,  Aoiir.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Gerard  {Saint)  of  Hisoart,  was  born  in  the 
Venetian  States,  and  while  very  young  entered  a  mon- 
astery. By  the  permission  of  his  superiors  he  set  out 
for  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  pass- 
ing through  Hungary,  the  king,  St.  Stephen,  touched  by 
his  piety,  gave  to  him  the  bishopric  of  Chonad.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  apostolic  zeal  and  his  great 
strictness.  After  the  death  of  St.  Stephen  he  suffered 
great  persecution,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
of  a  nobleman  of  the  country.  In  Roman 
he  is  stvled  the  apostle  of  Hungarv.  His 
curred  Sept.  24,  1047.  See  Hoefer,"  Xour.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale, s.  v. 

Gerard  of  Liege,  a  Dominican,  was  born  about 
1220.   He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fele-Dieu. 


dirieus  (Paris,  1646-50,  3  vols.)  :  —  Theologia  Pauli 
Trim  (ibid.  1649-50, 3  vols.).  See  Bernard  k  Bononia, 
Bibl.  Capuccinorum ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  (J Hthiien-l. ex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  (B.P.) 

Georgius,  Dominicus,  the  younger,  librarian 
to  cardinal  Impcrialis,  and  chaplain  to  pope  Benedict 
XIV,  died  at  Rome,  Aug.  20,  1747.  lie  wrote,  De 
A  ntiquis  Iudite  Metropolians  (Rome,  1722)  :—Dt  Litur- 
gia  Komani  Pontijicis  (1731,  2  vols.):— De  Monogram- 
mate  Christi  (1738)  —Annalium  Ecciesiasticorum  Cos. 
Ba  OHM  (Lucca,  1740)  .—  Vita  Xicolai  V  Pont.  Maximi 
ad  Fidem  Veterum  Monumenlorum,  etc  (1742) :— Mar- 
tyrologium  Adonis  Archiepiscopi  I'iennensis  (1745).  See 
Baumgartcn,  Hallische  Bibliothek,  vi,  436;  Jocher,  A 11- 
gemeints  Gelehrten-lAxikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  539, 675, 8 13, 914.    (B.  P.) 

Georgius,  Ignatius,  a  Benedictine,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  the  author 
of  Paulas  A  postolus  in  Slari  (Venice,  1730).  See  Baum- 
gartcn, Meiktcurdige  Burner,  viii,  157;  Walch,  Bibl. 
Theol.  iii,  454;  Jocber,  Allgemeines  Gelehr(en-I*xiknn, 
a.  V. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  569.    (B.  P.) 

Gerald,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Mayo,  is  believed  to 
have  been  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  to  have  accompanied 
Culman  from  Lindisfarne  in  664.  He  is  commemo- 
rated on  March  13.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. 

8.  V. 

Geraldini,  Albssakoro,  a  Neapolitan  prelate, 
first  bishop  of  Hispaniola,  afterwards  San  Domingr 


De  Doctrina  Cordis  gained  great  popularity,  as  attested 
by  the  large  number  of  manuscripts.  It  was  published 
several  times,  and  translated  into  French  by  W.  Caoult 
(Douay,  1601;  Lyons,  1608).  His  Sermons  and  De 
Testamento  Christi,  with  others  of  his  writings,  are  for- 
gotten.   See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gerard  {Saint)  of  Totx,  was  bom  in  935,  of  a 
patrician  family.  While  very  young  he  entered  the 
chapter  of  St.  Peter  of  Cologne,  his  native  city,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Toul.  Consecrated 
at  Treves  in  968,  and  enthroned  the  same  year,  he  led 
an  upright,  charitable,  and  studious  life,  and  devoted 
himself  very  closely  to  the  instruction  of  the  numerous 
pupils  under  hit  care.  He  labored  throughout  his  dio- 
cese, scattering  the  word  of  God,  and  aiding  those  of 
his  subjects  who  were  impoverished  by  war  or  pesti- 
lence. He  spent  as  little  time  as  possible  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  Otho  II  to  the 
contrary.  He  visited  Rome,  and  in  company  with 
twelve  persons  who  travelled  on  foot  in  procession,  went 
from  Toul  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  principal  object  of  their  devotion.  On  hia  return 
to  Rome  he  found  the  nobility  had  risen  up  against  the 
episcopal  power,  which  he  had  committed  to  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  Gerard  died  April  22,  994,  was  canon- 
ized fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  and  pope  Leo  IX,  Oct. 
22, 1051,  removed  hia  remains.  See  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Gerard  of  Zitpiiex  (or  de  Zerboi.t),  a  Dutch 


then  Hayti,  was  born  in  1455  at  Amelia  (Umbria).  He  ascetic  writer,  a  disciple  of  Gerard  Groot,  was  bora  in 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  I  1367,  and  reared  in  the  society  of  the 
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i  Life.  He  died  in  1398,  leaving  two  treatises:  De 
Rrftirnuitione  Virinm  A nimtr, and  De  Spiritualibus  As- 
censionibuf  (Pari-*,  1492;  Cologne,  1579;  and  in  the  Hib- 
liothtque  des  Peres,  Cologne,  1618).  Sec  Hocfer,  Xouv. 
Muy.  Generate,  s.  v. 
Gerard,  Jons.  See  Gerhard,  Johann. 
Gerarda,  Mark,  n  reputable  Flemish  painter,  en- 
graver, and  architect,  also  an  illuminator  ami  a  design- 
er, flourished  about  1560.  He  went  to  England  about 
15*0,  and  was  appointed  painter  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
As  a  designer,  he  executed  a  set  of  fourteen  plates  on 
the  P,usion  of  Christ.  He  died  in  1598.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  an  able  architect,  but  none  of  his  works 
are  mentioned.  Sec  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Art*,  s.  v. 

Geraslmus,  a  celebrated  anchorite  of  Palestine 
towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Lydia.  who  embraced  the  views  of  Thcodosius  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  was  restored  to  the  true  faith  by  Euthy- 
raius.  He  founded  a  large  laura  near  the  Jordan,  char- 
acterized bv  extreme  austeritv,  and  died  there,  March 
5,  A.D.  475."   Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Geratid,  Sain/,  bom  at  Aurillac  altout  855,  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Auvergne,  was  lord  of 


1853,  consecrated  June  29  of  the  following  year,  ami 
died  in  1804.  He  become  known  to  the  public  as  one 
of  Lamcnnais  assistants  in  editing  t  be  journal  L'A  renir 
in  1830;  but  before  that  time  he  had  already  publislicd 
Dft  Poctrines  Philosophiques  sitr  Ut  Certitude  dans  sea 
Hearts  nrec  les  Fondentents  de  la  Theologie  (Paris,  1820> 
In  1831  he  published,  Coup  <T<Kil  svr  la  Conhorerse 
Chi  etienne,  and  Considerations  sur  le  /togme  GMial  tie 
la  Piste  Catholique.  More  important  is  bit  L'Fsquisse 
de  Rome  Chritienne  (1844-50,  3  vols.).  See  L'Ciarer- 
siti  Catholique  (1833-34) ;  ljnneunais,  A  nnies  de  Home 
(Paris,  1835) ;  Arboux,  in  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (II.  P.) 

Gerbi,  Evangelist  a,  a  Franciscan  of  Pistoja,  who 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  3, 1593,  is  the  author  of,  Ihlla  Con- 
versione  del  Peccatore  ( Florence.  1578) :— //  Cinque  Gior- 
M  della  Creazione  (1579)  :—Hrere  Esposizione  del  Salmo 
Lecii  (1579):—  Sennoni  xv  supra  il  Salmo  cLr  (Home, 
1583)  :  —  Lezioni  XM  sopra  Abacuc  Pro/eta  (1585):— 
Iszioni  supra  la  Cuntica  (1589).  See  Zaccaria,  MM. 
\Pistoj.;  Jocher,  Allyemeines  Otlehrten -  Uxikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gere,  Jons  Avery,  D.D.,a  Methodic  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Chester,  Mass.,  April  8, 1799.  He  was 
converted  in  1820;  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 


the  southern  part  of  Upper  Auvergne,  and  his  domains   ig-jg.  and  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  East  Baltimore  and 


extended  nearly  to  Perigord  and  Aquitania.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  books,  and  Anally 
designed  to  withdraw  to  a  cloister  and  devote  all  his 
wealth  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  was  deterred  from 
this  by  Gansbcrtus,  bishop  of  Cahors.  In  894  he  found- 
ed, at  Aurillac,  a  convent,  under  the  control  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  attempted  in  vain  the  building  of  a  cathe- 
dral. His  piety  led  him  to  undertake  numerous  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  ami  St.  Paul.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  seven  voyages  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
traversed  Upper  Italy.  Returning  from  one  of  these 
journeys,  he  died  at  St.Cirgues,  near  Figcae,  Oct.  3, 909, 
having  freed  all  his  slaves.  His  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence gained  for  him  a  great  reputation,  ami  legends 
attribute  to  him  a  great  number  of  miracles,  performed 
both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Sow.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Gerber,  Christian,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Gornitz,  March  27,  1660.  He  studied  at  Zeitz  and 
Leipsic,and  having  completed  his  education  at  Dresden, 
became  pastor  of  Roth-Schonberg  in  1685,  and  at  Lock- 
witz  in  1690.  He  continued  his  studies,  at  the  same 
time  practicing  medicine.  His  last  years  were  full  of 
religious  controversies.  He  died  March  24, 1731.  His 
principal  works  are,  Historic  der  Kirchen-Ceremonien  m 
Sacksen  (Dresden,  1723)  •.—llittorie,  der  Wiedergebomcn 
in  Sacksen  (ibid.  1725,  1726,  4  parts)  -.—Geheimnisse  des 
Heiches  Gottes  (2  parts).  See  Winer,  //andbuch  der 
tkenl.  Lit.  i,  627 ;  ii,  364;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrtrn- 
Ijtxibm,  a.  v. ;  Koch.  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
/«*#,iv,275sq.  (B.P.) 

Gerberoy,  Richard  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  in 
1192  dean  of  the  church  at  Amiens,  and  in  1204  became 
bishop  of  that  see.  It  was  during  his  episcopacy,  in 
1206.  that  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is  reputed  to 
have  been  conveyed  from  Constantinople  to  Amiens  by 
a  crusader  named  Wallon  tie  Sarton.  He  died  in  1210. 
One  of  his  contemporaries,  Richard  de  Fournival,  at- 
tributes to  him  various  works,  among  others,  a  book 
entitled  De  Quatuor  Virtutibus  et  de  A  re  Maria,  which 
appear  to  be  lost.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
*.  v. 

Gerbet.  Olympic  Philippe,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1798.  He  lent  his  aid  to  the  journal  L'Arenir 
until  it  was  censured  by  Gregory  XVI,  and  wrote  for 
L'Cnicersite  Catholique,  a  monthly  review,  founded  by 

M.  Bonnettv.  a  aeries  of  articles  on  the  philosophy  of  |  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  consisting  of  drafted  blocks,  may 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Conferences,  served  the  most  re- 
sponsible appointments.  He  was  a  delegate  four  times 
to  the  General  Conference,  viz.,  1840,  1844,  1852,  1872. 
He  died  at  Shickshinny,  Pa.,  June  3,  1874.  Mr.  Gere 
was  fearless,  yet  humble,  a  man  of  prayer  and  power, 
strong  in  intellect,  and  energetic.  Sec  Mimtes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1875,  p.  31 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, a.  v. 

Geree,  John,  a  Furitan  divine,  bom  in  1600,  waa 
minister  of  St.  Alban's  in  1645,  in  1649  of  St.  Faith's, 
London,  and  died  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  same  year.  He  published,  Vindicia  Ecclrsia: 
Anglicana  (1644),  some  Sermons,  etc.  See  Chalmers, 
Mag.  IHd.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  tner.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Gerhard,  Karl  Thkodor,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Sept.  17,  1773.  In 
1800  he  was  pastor  at  his  native  place,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Nov.  25,  1841.  He  published, 
Predigten  (Breslau,  1835,2  vols.) :—  Gebete  am  Morgm 
und  A  bend  ( 1 839 ).  See  Winer,  //andbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
ii,  136, 257,  373 ;'  Zuchold,  bibl.  Thevl.  i,  419.    (B.  P.) 

Gerhardt,  David  Gottfrikd,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  May  9,  1734.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  was  preacher  at  Breslau  in  1759,  pastor  pri- 
marius  and  professor  in  1778,  member  of  consistory  in 
1780,  and  died  Aug.  30,  1808.  He  wrote,  De  A  uctori- 
tate  A  rchtrologi,e  (Halle,  1757) Dictum  Johauneum  1 
Kpist.  5, 7  (Breslau,  1764),  besides  a  number  of  Sermons. 
See  During,  Die  deutschtn  Kanzelredner,  p.  62  sq. ;  Wi- 
ner, //andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  27 1 ;  ii,  290.    (B.  P.) 

Gerhaueer,  Johann  Balthasar,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  24,  1766, 
and  died  at  Dillingen  in  1823,  a  professor  of  theology 
and  director  of  the  clerical  seminary  there.  He  wrote, 
Ceber  die  Psalmen  (Munich.  1817  ):  —  Charakter  uiul 
Theologie  des  Apottels  Pauli  (  Landshut,  1816  ).  Sec 
Winer,  Hanlbuch  der  thevl.  Lit.  i,  81, 294.    (B.  P.) 

Gerizim,  Mount.  We  extract  some  further  par- 
ticulars from  Badeker's  Syria  and  Palest,  p.  334. 

"ML  Gcrixlm  rises  to  a  height  a  little  loss  above  the 
sea-level  than  ML  Ebnl  (which  Is  »S«  feet  high).  It  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  nnmmulltlc  limestone  (ter- 
tiary formation).  Tbe  snmmit  consists  of  a  large  plateau, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  nt  the  north  end  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  building,  as  n  cattle,  waa 
probably  erected  in  Justinian's  time,  allhongh  the  walls, 

1  rks. 


religion  which  were  quite  noteworthy.  He 
long  time  vicar  -  general  of  M.  de  Salmi 


for 


isl. 


of 


I  possibly  belong  to  n  still 
forms  a  large  square,  and 
the  east  side  nre  remains 


older  structure, 
i*  flanked  with  towers.  On 
of  »evera)  chamber*,  one  of 


Amiens),  was  appointed  bishop  of  Perpiguan,  Dec.  19,  |  which  has  a  Greek  crosa  over  the  door.  Near  the  burial- 
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Mt.  Gerlzim,  from  the  North-east. 

ground  to  the  north-east  rises  the  Moelem  wely  of  Skrik 
GhAnim,  aud  on  the  north  side  of  the  castlo  there  Is  a 
large  reservoir.  Of  tho  church  which  once  stood  here, 
the  lowest  foundations  only  are  extant.  It  was  an  <><  - 
tagonal  building  with  an  apse  towards  the  east,  having 
its  main  eutrauce  nn  the  north,  and  chapels  on  five  sides. 
To  the  south  of  the  castle  arc  walls  aud  cisterns,  ntid 
there  is  a  paved  way  running  from  north  to  south.  Some 
massive  substructions  a  little  below  the  castle,  to  the 
south,  are  shown  as  the  stones  of  ihe  altar  which  Joshua 
is  said  to  have  erected  here  (viii,  30-99).   In  the  centre  of 


the  plateaa  the  Samaritans  point  oat  • 
projecting  rock  as  having  once  been  the 
site  of  the  altar  of  their  temple.  Over  (he 
whole  moantain-lop  are  scattered  numer- 
ous cisterns  and  smaller  paved  platforms, 
resembling  the  places  of  prayer  on  the  area 
of  the  Ilaram  si  Jerusalem.  The  wlx-le 
surface  bears  traces  of  having  once  been 
covered  with  houses.  Towards  the  <■  .-t 
there  are  several  paved  terraces.  At  the 
south-east  corner,  the  spot  where  Abraham 
was  about  to  slay  Isaac  ia  pointed  out. 
Near  It,  to  the  north-west,  there  are  some 
curious  round  steps.  The  summit  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect:  to  the  east  lies 
the  plain  of  El-Mnkhna,  bounded  by  gentle 
hills,  wiih  the  village  of  Atkar  lying  on  the 
north  side,  and  that  of  Kefr  Kullin  on  the 
south :  farther  to  the  east  is  Rujib.  The 
valley  to  the  south  is  YVady  Awarteh,  to 
the  east,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  among  which  Neby  Osha 
towers  conspicuously.  Towards  the  north 
the  Great  llermon  is  visible,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  view  in  this  direction 
Is  sunt  out  by  Ml  Ebal.  Towards  the 
west  the  valleys  and  bills  slope  away  to 
the  blue  band  of  the  distant  Mediterra- 
nean." 


The   following  description   of  this 
memorable  site  is  from  the  most  recent 
and  trustworthy  account  (Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palest. 
i,  62  sq.) : 

"South  of  Nublus  rises  the  rocky  and  steep  shoulder 
of  Gerialm.  The  mountain  is  L-shaped :  the  highest 
ridge  (8848.S  feet  above  the  sea)  runs  north  and  south, 
aud  a  lower  ridge  projects  westwards  from  it.  The  lop 
Is  about  1000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  tho  valley  east  of 
Shechem.  As  compared  with  other  Juds»an  monntalnt, 
the  outline  of  Gerlzim  Is  verv  due;  the  lower  part  coii- 
tists  of  white  cbulk,  which  has  bceu  quarried,  leaving 


liuius  on  ML  Gerlzim.   (From  Thomson's  Central  Palatine  and  Phamid*.) 
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.  Above  the  graves  which  clothe  the  I  tionU  Theologia,  of  Pierre  Poiret,  John  de  Gorcurn 
fort  of  the  bill.  Above  this  formation  come*  the  dark-  tranaiatea  jt  mto  Flemish,  aod  published  it  At  Bois-le- 
blue  nummulinc  limestone,  barren  and  covered  with   T      .  ,  (,     uL,f„,  ,v^,_  tiimi 

shm-le,  rMM  In  ledges  and5  long  slopes  to  the  summit.   l>uc  m  1613  And  1621.    See  Hocfer,  Awrr.  Bwg.  Gene- 
The  whole  of  the  norihern  face  of  the  mountain  abounds 
with  spring,  the  largest  of  which,  with  ruins  of  a  little 


Roman  shrine  to  it*  genius,  was  close  to  our  camp, 
"In  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  western  spur  of 


rait,  s.  v. 

Gerlach,  Oottlob  Wilhelm,  a  German  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  was  born  Nov.  4, 1786,  at  Osterield, 


Gerizim,  by  the  path  up  the  gully  behind  our  cnmp,  the   near  Zeitz.    For  some  time  privAte  lecturer  At  Witlen- 


gradnallv  _ 

enclosure*  and  the  oven  used  during  the  Passover.  There 
Arc  scattered  stones  rouud,  but  no  distinct  rtilus  of  any 
buildings:  the  place  Is  called  I/»zeh  or  Lnz,  but  the  rea- 
son of  this  appears  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  titlo  is 
of  Samaritan  origin,  aud  is  due  to  their  view  that  CJeri- 
r  m  is  ibe  real  site  of  Bethel  or  Luz,  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
vision. 

"The  highest  part  of  the  monntaln  Is  covered  by  the 
ruins  of  Justinian's  fortress,  built  A.D.  S8S,  In  the  midst 
of  which  stands  Zeno's  church,  constructed  in  A.D.  474. 
The  foundations  alone  arc  visible,  showing  an  octagon 
with  its  entrance  on  the  north,  and  remains  of  six  side 
chapels :  the  fortress  is  a  rectangle,  180  feet  east  and  west, 
t:,t)  north  and  south,  with  towers  ut  the  comers ;  that  on 
the  south-west  being  now  a  little  mosque  dedicated  to 
Sheik  Ghanlm,  who  Is,  according  to  the  Samaritans, 
Shecbem  the  son  of  Hamor.  The  fortress  walls  nre  built 
of  those  constantly  recurring  drafted  stones  which  are 
often  loosely  described  as  Jewish  or  Phceniclan  masonry, 
though  the  practiced  eye  soou  discriminates  between  the 
original  style  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  aud  the  rude 
ru^iic  bosses  of  the  Byiautiues  and  Crusaders. 

"A  large  reservoir  exists,  north  of  the  castle  which  is 
called  El  Krtl'ah  in  Arabic,  and  below  this  a  spur  or  the 
hill  projects,  artificially  severed  by  a  ditch  and  covered 
wiih  the  traces  of  a  former  fortress.  This  is  perhaps  the 
station  of  the  Roman  guards,  who  thus  prevented  the 
Samnritans  from  approaching  Gerliim,  for  it  commauda 
the  uorth-ea»tcru  ascent  to  the  mountain. 

••Of  the  niicicnt  Samaritan  temple,  probably  the  only 
relics  are  the  remains  of  massive  masonry  known  as  the 
'Ten  Stones'  ('Asberah  Balatat),  uear  the  west  wall  of 
Jusiiuinu's  fortress.  They  are  huge  blocks  rudely  squared, 
forming  tme  course  of  a  rouudatioii,  the  north  west  cor- 
ner of  which  was  laid  bare  by  captain  Anderson's  exca- 
Tittion  in  1860.  There  are  two  conrses,  and  ihe  lower  one 
contains  thirteen  stoues;  this  course,  however,  was  not 
formerly  visible,  and  the  Samaritans  considered  ten  stones 
Alone  to  lie  buried,  and  to  lie  those  brought  from  Jordan 
At  the  time  of  Joshua— thus  supposing  some  supernatural 
ngencv  sufficient  to  carry  sach  hnge  blocks  up  a  steep 
slop*  1000  feet  high,  to  say  uothiug  of  the  journey  from 
the  Jordau.  Under  these  stones,  as  before  uoiiced,  the 
treasures  of  the  old  temple  arc  supposed  to  Ho  hidden. 

"  South  of  the  fortress  is  one  of  those  flat  slabs  of  rock 
which  occur  all  over  the  summit.  It  shelves  slightly  down 
westward,  and  at  this  end  is  a  rock* cut  cistern.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  low,  drystone  wall.  This  Is  the 
Siicred  Rock  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  cave  is  tradition- 
ally that  iu  which  the  tabernacle  was  made.  At  the  time 
of  my  second  visit  some  peafants  were  using  the  Sacred 
Rack  as  a  threshing-floor.  Rude  stone  walls  extend  on 
every  side,  and  farther  sonth  there  is  a  curious  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  east  They  are  called  the  'seveu  steps 
of  Abraham"s  altar,'  and  ju*t  beneath  them,  on  the  edge 
of  the  eastern  precipice  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
plateau,  there  ts  a  little  trough  cut  iu  the  rock  resembling 
the  Passover  oven.  This  the  Samaritans  suppose  to  be 
the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for  their  version 
•  •f  the  story  reads  'Moreh '  instead  of  Moriah,  and  makes 
Gerizim  the  scene  of  the  patriarch's  trial." 

Full  archaeological  details  may  be  found  in  the  .!/>- 
moire  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  187  sq.). 
See  Samaritans,  Modkrn. 

Gerkrath,  Ll'dwig,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  philosopher,  who  died  at  Braunsbcrg,  Jan.  1,  1864, 
is  the  author  of  a  monograph  on  Francis  Sanchez  (Vi- 
enna, i860),  and  De  Connexion*  qua  Jntercetlit  Inter 
Cartesium  et  Paschalium  (Braunsbcrg,  1862).    (B.  P.) 

Gerlac,  Petbrsskx  (Lat.  Gerlacu*  Petri),  a  Dutch 
ascetic  writer,  was  born  At  Deventer,  in  Overysscl,  in  i  from  Boniface  to  Archbishop  Cuthbcrt,  three  sets  of 
1377.  While  very  young  he  entered  the  house  of  the  canons  nre  quoted  as  hAving  been  decreed  by  the  writer, 
regular  canons  of  Windesheirn,  ncAr  Dcvcuter,  where  i  of  which  these  form  the  second.  Still,  even  so,  when 
he  took  his  vows,  And  Although  offered  higher  positions.  And  where  were  the  other  two  sets  passed? 
he  refused  All  except  thAt  of  sacristAii.  He  died  in  II.  A.D.  745,  at  Mnyence  possibly,  where  Aldebert 
141  J.  He  distinguished  himself  bv  his  piety,  his  life  and  Clement  were  pronounced  heretics,  aihI  Gcrvilion 
being  one  of  praver  and  meditation.*  A  work'  was  pub-  of  Mayence  deposed,  to  be  succeeded  by  Boniface, 
lished  some  time  after  his  death, entitled,  Alter  Thomat  HI.  A.D.  747,  at  which  the  first  four  general  councils 
de  Kempit  (Cologne,  1616).  ami  under  the  title  of  Gerlaci  were  ordered  to  be  received.  Possibly  the  tenth  of  the 
Soliloquia  Ditim,  in  a  collection  entitled,  Sacra  Ora~  \  letters  of  pope  Zachary  may  relate  to  this. 


lotophie  (Halle,  1818): 
philosophuchen  Tugendlehre  (ibid.  1820).    Sec  Winer, 
Ilaudbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  286, 288.    (B.  P.) 

Gerlach,  Stephan,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Knittlingen,  Dec.  26, 1546,  studied  at 
Tubingen,  was  in  1578  professor  of  theology  there,  and 
died  Jan.  80,  1612.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in  Fpistolae 
Paulituu r-  IHtp.  contra  Jetuitat  et  Calvinianot  ;—De 
Contemplatione  Ciena  Domini,  etc  See  Jocher,  A  Uge- 
mriru-s  Geleh rten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  ;  Adam,  Vita  Eruditorum. 
(a  P.) 

Gerland  (or  Garland),  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  in  Ix>rraine  about  1100.  He  was  invested  with  a 
canonship  about  1130,  and  employed  as  schoolman  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Besancon.  He  was 
a  very  superior  scholar  for  his  time,  and  especially  won 
admiration  in  discussions.  He  fell  into  the  heresy  of 
Bereiigcr.  From  1 148  he  disappears  from  history,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  died  about  1150.  Dom  Rivet 
{ni»t.  Lit.  vii,  156)  has  confounded  this  Gerland  with 
another  Gerland,  bishop  of  Girgenti.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is,  Candela  Studii  Saluturit,  or  according  to 
other  manuscripts,  Candela  Fcangelica,  which  under 
this  last  title  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1527.  See 
Hoefer,  Aro«r.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a  v. 

Gerling,  Christian  Lunwio,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  11,  1745,  at  Rostock. 
In  1769  he  was  university  preacher  in  his  native  place, 
in  1771  professor  of  theoiogv,  in  1777  pastor  primarius 
at  Hamburg,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1801.  He  wrote,  De 
Cognition*  Dei  Jier umque  Dirinaruin  Analogica  (Gbt- 
tiugen,  1769) : — De  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei  (ibid. 

1770)  :— A  briss  der  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Dogmatii  (ibid. 

1771)  :-/>*».  Inattg.  Selecta  (ibid.  1 776).  See  Ddring. 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  DeuUchUuvli,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Germain,  Michel,  a  French  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  who  died  Jan.  29, 1694,  is  the 
author  of,  Tradition  de  CEglUe  Komaine  ntr  la  PiiJet- 
tination  (Cologne,  1687,2  vols.), and  in  connection  with 
Mabillou  he  published  Mutaim  Jtalicum  (Paris,  1687). 
See  Winer,  Ilaudbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  600. 872 ;  Jticher, 
Allyemeines  Gelehrten- Ixxikon,*.  v.  (B.P.) 

German  Councils  {Concilium  Germanicumi),  i.  e. 
councils  celebrated  in  Germany,  but  at  places  unkuown. 

I.  A.D.  743,  probably,  being  the  first  of  five  said  to 
have  met  under  St.  Boniface,  by  his  biographer,  but 
great  obscurity  hangs  over  their  date,  number,  aud  can- 
ons, to  say  the  least.  In  the  preface  to  this  council  it 
ia  Carloman,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  speaks,  and  its 
seven  canons,  besides  running  in  his  name,  form  the 
first  of  his  capitularies.  Certainly,  the  first  of  them, 
constituting  Boniface  archbishop  over  the  bishops  of 
his  dominions,  cannot  have  been  decreed  but  by  him. 
True,  there  is  a  letter  from  Boniface  to  pope  Zachary, 
requesting  leave  for  holding  a  synod  of  this  kind,  which 
was  at  once  given;  and  in  another,  purporting  to  be 
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IV.  A.D.  759,  at  which  Othmar,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
unjustly  condemned.— Smith,  Diet,  of Christ.  Antiq.KV. 

German  Ebenezer  Society,  a  body  of  Luther- 
an dissenters,  who  emigrated  from  Prussia  to  America 
some  years  ago,  and  settled  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They 
number  somewhat  more  than  one  thousand  souls,  and 
hold  their  property  in  common.  They  are  exceedingly 
careful  as  to  religious  observances,  and  very  strict  its 
keeping  the  Sabbath. 

German  Evangelical  Association  or  the 

West,  a  sect  of  German  Protestants  in  America  corre- 
sponding to  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  instituted  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  4, 1841, 
by  seven  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of  Germany. 
The  object  in  view  in  forming  this  body  is  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  revised  statutes  as  follows : 
''The  object  of  the  association  is,  to  work  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  spread  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
particular,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  all  institu- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  By 
the  Evangelical  Church  we  understand  that  comm  un- 
ion which  takes  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests,  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  our  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  ami  practice,  and  commits  itself  to  that 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  laid  down  in  the  symbol- 
ical books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Keformcd  churches, 
chiefly  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's  Catechism, 
ami  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  so  far  as  these  agree ; 
and  where  they  differ,  we  hold  alone  to  the  relevant 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  avail  ourselves  of  that  free- 
dom of  conscience  which  prevails  on  such  points  in  the 
Evangelical  Church."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
main  purpose  is  to  unite  in  one  body  the  Luthcrau  and 
the  German  Reformed  churches. 

German  Theology.   See  Theology,  Germ  a*. 

German  Version  or  the  Sckhtukks,  By  way 
of  supplement  we  add  the  following.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  during  his  life,  Luther  made  changes 
and  corrections  iu  each  new  edition  of  the  Bible  trans- 
lation ho  published.  His  last  edition,  that  of  1545,  was 
by  everybody  acknowledged  to  contain  some  errors,  and 
among  these  was  the  omission  of  twelve  whole  verses. 
The  issue  in  1546,  one  year  after  his  death,  contained 
a  number  of  changes  from  that  of  a  year  earlier.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  Luther's  translation  was  published 
only  by  private  individuals,  who  could  and  did  intro- 
duce a  number  of  changes  and  deviations  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  translation.  The  result  was  that,  gradu- 
ally, the  Christians  of  Germany  became  convinced  that 
a  return  to  the  authentic  shape  of  Luther's  own  trans- 
lation should  be  made.  The  first  movement  in  this 
direction  was  made  by  the  Cansteiu  Bible  Institute, 
founded  in  1712  at  Halle.  This  institute  in  many,  but 
not  in  all,  places  restored  the  original  text  of  Luther,  and 
was  followed  by  the  various  Bible  societies.  Finally, 
in  the  year  1857,  the  German  Bible  societies  decided  to 
go  to  work  in  a  systematic  manner  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.  The  Canstcin  Institute  took  the 
lead,  and  the  German  ecclesiastical  authorities  co-op- 
erated and  aided  in  the  work.  A  twofold  object  was 
proposed ;  first,  to  put  the  orthographical  and  grammat- 
ical features  of  the  translation  into  modern  shape;  and 
secondly,  which  was  the  main  thing,  to  restore  a  har- 
monious text.  The  first  of  these  tasks  was  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Frommann,  of  Nuremberg,  the  great- 
est authority  on  the  language  of  Luther's  day.  For 
the  second  object,  two  committees  of  theologians  were 
appointed,  one  for  the  New  Test.,  which  did  its  work  in 
•  and  18G6,  and  published  it  in  1867,  and  one  for  the 
Old  Test.,  which  worked  from  1871  to  1882.  The  lead- 
ing scholars  of  Germany,  as  Nitzsch,  Twcsten,  Kiehm, 
Beyschlag,  Kbstlin,  Meyer,  Bruckner,  Schlottmann, 
Tholuck,  Kamphausen,  Kleinert,  Bertheau,  Delitzsch, 
Thenius,  Diestel,  Grimm,  and  others,  constituted  these 
committees.  The  result  of  years  of  scholarly  toil  was 
published  at  Halle,  under  the  title,  Die  Hibel,  oder  die 


ganze  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alien  und  Seven 
nach  der  deutschen  Ueberutzung  Dr.  Martin  I.ufhert. 
Erster  A  bdrwk  der  im  A  ujirage  der  deutschen  evaugt- 
it.*cHin  a  a  cnrtiKonjtt  r>u  Krrtuine  jfiori  yixtf/fnanwt 
Probrbibel),  in  1883.  This  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  churches  for  criticisms,  which  were  to  be  sent  in  Lr 
the  fall  of  1885;  but  the  time  has  been  lengthened  by 
the  Prussian  authorities  one  year.  Then  the  revision 
will  receive  its  final  shape,  and  will  eventually  be  pub- 
lished by  all  the  Bible  societies  of  the  German  empire. 
Iu  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  work,  the 
revisers  have  printed  iu  "fat"  or  spaced  letters,  Le. 
German  italics,  all  those  |>as&ages  where  Luther's  orig- 
inal version  differs  from  the  modern  editions,  and  also 
where  the  committees  have  made  an  entirely  new  ren- 
dering. The  former  class  of  passages  are  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  having  small  hyphens  before  and 
after  them.  Like'thc  revised  English  Test.,  this  Probe- 
Bibel  is  criticised  by  the  wise  and  unwise,  and  has  al- 
ready created  not  a  small  library  of  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revisiou.  Some  are  dissatisfied  on  dogmatical 
grounds,  others  because  the  revisers  did  not  act  more 
i  radically.    The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken. 

■Various  other  German  translations  have  been  given 
in  commentaries  and  separately,  but  they  are  all  of 
private  authority.    (B.  P.) 

Germanus,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  probably  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Islea,  and  was  appointed  bv  St'.  Patrick, 
the  apostle  of  Ireland,  in  447.  To  him  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  within  the  precincts  of  Peel 
Castle,  is  dedicated.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  295. 

Germ  anus,  archbishop  of  Patras,  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Greek  insurrection,  was  born  about  1771 
at  Dimizana,  in  Arcadia,  and  died  in  1827.  He  was 
secretary  and  deacon  to  the  metropolitan  of  Argolis, 
then  to  Gregory  V,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
finally  to  the  archbishop  of  Cyzicus.  In  1806  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Patras.  When  Ali  Pasha  provoked 
the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  Gerroanus  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  party,  and  ever  since  hi* 
name  has  been  connected  with  the  history  of  that  peri- 
od. In  the  interest  of  Greece  he  went  in  1822  to  Italy. 
He  sought  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  then  as- 
sembled at  the  Verona  Congress.  When  the  provis- 
ional government  was  created,  Germanns  was  appointed 
minister  of  religion  affairs,  and  held  this  office  till  his 
death.  See  Pouquevillc,  Histoirr  de  la  Ilegenerathm  de 
i  la  Grece;  Philimon,  History  of  the  Greek  Insurrection; 
Goudas,  Contemporary  liiographies  (Athena,  1872,  the 
last  two  works  written  in  Greek) ;  Mosbakis,  in  Lichleo- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Beligieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Germar,  Frikdhicii  Heixricii,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Holstein,  Sept.  29, 1776. 
He  was  rector  at  Glltckstadt  in  1802,  court  preacher  at 
Augustenborg  iu  1809,  and  died  in  1859.  He  published, 
Beitrag  zur  allgemeinen  Ifermenevtik  (Altona,  1828)  : — 
Die  pan-harmonische  Interpretation  der  hciiigen  Schrifi 
(Leipsic,  1821)  '.—Die  hermeneutischen  Mangel  der  soge- 
nanntengrammatisch  historischen  Interpretations  (Halle, 
1834):— tVfer  die  Vernachldssigung  der  Ilermeneutik  in 
der  Protestantischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1837) :  —  Kritik  der 
mode  men  Exegete  (ibid.  1889): — I  he  alte  Streitfrage  : 
Glauben  fxler  Wissent  (Zurich,  1856).  Sec  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  TheoL  i,  422;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  L 
109,110.  (B.P.) 

Germer  (St.)  m  Flay  (Germans  of  Flariaam\ 
iu  the  district  of  Beauvais,  is  said  to  have  been  burn  of 
a  noble  Frankish  family  at  Giviarandra  or  Warandra, 
on  the  Itta,  about  A.I>.  610.  He' married  a  noble  lady, 
and  founded  a  monastery  near  Flaviacum ;  but  retired, 
sir.  A.D.  648,  to  the  monastery  of  Pen  tall  um.  near  Rouen, 
of  which  he  became  abbot.  Later  he  withdrew  to  a 
cave  near  the  Seine,  where  he  was  ordained  presbyter, 
but  finally  returned  to  Flaviacum,  over  which  he"  pre- 
sided till  his  death,  Sept,  24, 658.  See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 
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Oennon,  Babthoujmjel's,  a  Jesuit  of  Orleans, 
born  June  17,  1663,  anil  died  there,  Oct,  2,  1718. 
Bcshles  his  De  Vtteribus  Ifirreticis,  Ecciesutstie,  Codi- 
cum  Corruptoribus  (Paris,  1713),  he  made  himself  known 
by  his  controversy  with  Mabillon,  against  whose  work, 
Ik  A  tit  Diplomatica,  he  wrote.  See  Le  Long,  Bibl.  de 
la  France ;  Winer,  llamlbuch  dertheol.  Lit.  i,92;  Jochcr, 
AUgenuines  Gelehrtcn-Lcxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Geimonio,  Asastasio,  an  Iulian  canonist  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Piedmont  in  March,  1531.  He  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Cena.  For 
some  reason  unknown  he  ceased  his  studies  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  did  not  resume  them  until  he  was 
twenty-two.  He  studied  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  at 
the  University  of  Padua,  under  John  Mauuce  and  Pan- 
cirole.  He  then  went  to  Turin,  where  he  received  the 
doctorate  at  the  hand  of  Pancirole  himself.  He  was 
soon  after  called  to  the  chair  of  canonical  law.  Gcr- 
monio  accompanied  Jerome,  archbishop  of  Turin,  to 
Rome,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration  at  the  pontifi- 
cal court  under  popes  Sixtus  V,  Urban  VII,  Gregory 
XIV.  Innocent  IX,  and  Clement  VIII.  He  was  charged 
with  compiling  and  annotating  the  Decretals.  Duke 
Charles  Emmanuel  recalled  him  to  Piedmont,  ami  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1608,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  and  some 
years  later  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Philip  III,  king 
of  Spain.  Germonio  died  while  on  this  mission,  at 
Madrid,  Aug.  4,  1627.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
and  published  one  edition  at  Rome  in  1623.  See  H De- 
fer, Xour.  Biog.  GbUiale,  s.  v. 

Gerner,  Hkkric,  a  Danish  prelate,  was  born  at 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  9,  1629.  He  studied  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  became,  at  first,  pastor  at  Uerkcrod.  When 
this  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  Gerner  took 
to  flight,  then  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Stcn- 
winkel  for  retaking  the  fortress  of  Cronenbcrg.  He 
was  captured  by  the  Swedes,  and  finally  condemned  to 
death,  but  escaped  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom. 
At  the  establishment  of  peace  in  1660,  Gerner  resumed 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Viborg  in  Jutland.  He  died  in  1700.  Among  his 
works  we  notice  llesiod,  translated  into  Danish  (Copen- 
hagen, 1670).    See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  a  v. 

Gernler,  Lucas,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
at  Basle,  Aug.  19, 1625.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
at  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  9,  1675.  He  wrote, 
IHss.  in  Confessionem  Helveticam : — Syllabus  Controver- 
tiarum  Theologia  :—Praleetiones  in  Propheiiam  Danie- 
Hs.—De  Sacra  C<rna  ad  1  Cor.  x,  15-17:— De  Justi- 
ficatione: — De  Adojttione  Fidelium  Dieina: — De  Glori- 
ficatiime.  See  Hoffmann,  Lexikon  Universale ;  Konig, 
Bibliotheca  Vet  us  et  Nova ;  Frchcr,  Theatrum  Krudito- 
nim ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-lAxikon,  s.  v.  (11.  P.) 

Oerondl,  Jo.haii  ben-Abraham  (surnamcd  ha-Cha- 
*id,  i.  e.  "  the  Pious  "),  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  13lh  cen- 
tury, who  died  at  Toledo  in  1263,  is  the  author  of 
Hll wrn  P."i3i<,  or,  a  treatise  on  repentance  and  ascet- 
icism (Cracow,  1586,  and  often):  —  nSiEP  ^99,  on 
repentance  (Constantinople,  1511):— PlXVn  0,on  the 
fear  of  God  (ibid.  eod. ;  Judeo-German  translation,  Frei- 
burg, 1583): — D^SJn  PI,  on  the  precepts  to  be  ob- 
served by  women  (Cracow,  1609) :— IPPT  T,0X  0,  on 
things  allowed  and  prohibited  (Ferrara,  1555) : — CPU 
""p^B  ^5,  a  commentary  on  the  Pirle  Aboth 
(edited  after  a  MS.  by  Dolizki,  Berlin,  1848).  See 
Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  327  sq.;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Sto- 
rieo  (Germ.  tranaL),  p.  1 13.    (B.  P.) 

Gerondi  (or  Gerundensis),  Moses.    See  Nacu- 

M  AX  IDES. 

Gerontius,  a  Latin  prelate,  lived  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  rera.    He  was  deacon  of  Milan 
under  St  Ambrose.    One  day  he  related  that  he  had 
•een  in  a  dream  the  female  cbemon,  Onoscelis  (Jtvoan- 
XIL-F  v 


\ic,  a  spectre  with  ass's  legs).  Ambrose  heard  of  this 
and  condemned  him  to  do  penance.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing, Gerontius  went  to  Constantinople,  made  friends  at 
court,  and  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia.  Am- 
brose protested  against  this  ordination,  and  urged  Nec- 
tarius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  depose  the  new 
bishop.  Although  Nectarius  did  not  do  this,  two  years 
later  it  was  accomplished  by  Chrysmtom,  who  visited 
Asia  in  399.  The  inhabitants  of  Nicomedia,  whose  love 
he  had  gained  by  his  pleasing  manners  and  his  charity, 
complained  bitterly  at  this,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
number  of  enemies  of  the  patriarch  was  augmented, 
!  and  Gerontius  figured  at  the  synod  of  403  as  one  of  the 
1  accusers  of  Chrysostom.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Buy,  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v 

Gerontius.  a  heretical  archimandrite  of  Palestine, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  was  finally  expelled 
from  his  monastery,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
homeless  misery.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a  v. 

Gerrard  (called  Gerard  of  St.  John),  an  old  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  1460,  and  entered 
the  school  of  Albert  van  Ouwater.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  at  Haarlem,  he  executed  pictures  of  the  Cruci- 
frion,  the  iJescent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Resurrection, 
which  were  esteemed  superior  to  any  productions  of  the 
time.  He  died  in  1488.  See  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  a  v. 

Gersdorf,  Ciihistoimi  G  ottiielf,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  who  died  Dec.  12, 1834.  is  the  au- 
j  thor  of  Beitrdge  zur  Sprach-Charakteristil  der  Schrift- 
steller  des  Xeuen  Testaments  (Lcipsic,  1816).   See  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  132.    ( B.  P.). 

Ge i  shorn  bkn-Jkhlt>a  (commonly  called  ftabbenu 
Gershom,  or  the  Ancient,  also  Maor  hag-Golah,  i.  e.  "  the 
,  light  of  the  Exile  ")  was  born  in  France  about  the  year 
I  960,  and  died  in  1028.  He  is  the  reputed  founder  of 
j  the  Franco  -  German  rabbinical  school,  in  which  the 
studies  of  the  Babylonian  college  were  earnestly  revived. 
He  is  the  founder  of  monogamy  among  the  Jews,  and 
wrote  acommcntary  on  the  Talmud,  and  some  hymns  and 
a  penitential  prayer,  which  are  extant  in  the  Machsor, 
or  Festival  Ritual  of  the  Jews.  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jnd. 
i,  328;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.), 
p.  114;  GriiU,  Gesch.  der  J  mien,  v,  364  sq. ;  Braun- 
Behvte\%cT,GeschichtederJudenindenIlomani*chen  Staat- 
en,  p.  32  sq.;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u.  s.  Sekien,  ii.  388} 
Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  283  sq. ; 
Steinschneider,  Jewish  Liter  ature,  p.  69;  Zunz,  Litnra- 
tttr  gesch.  d.  synagog<den  Poesie,  p.  238 ;  Sgtuigogale  Po<l- 
sie,  p.  171-174;  Dclitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  der  jiid.  Poisie, 
p.  61,  156;  Fraukel,  Monattschrijl  (1854),  p.  230  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Gerahon,  Chaphet  bkn-Mosbs,  a  Venetian  rabbi, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
endowed  with  precocious  erudition,  and  died  at  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  wrote  Jad  Charosim  (Venice, 
1700).    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genirale,  a  v. 

Gershon  ukx  -  Salomon,  a  Spanish  rabbi,  native 
of  Catalonia,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century,  was  the  father  of  rabbi  Leon  da  Baftolas  (Ral- 
bag),  and  wrote  Shaar  Ilash-Shamayim . (first  priutcd 
at  Venice,  1547 ;  in  four  parts).  The  first  treated  of  the 
four  elements;  the  second,  of  astronomy ;  the  third,  the 
heavens  and  earth,  according  to  the  principles  of  Aver- 
roes;  the  fourth,  of  theological  matters.  See  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Genirale,  a  v. ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  329. 

Gerson,  Christianus,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  Aug.  1,  1569,  at 
Recklinghausen,  in  the  then  electorate  of  Cologne.  He 
received  his  rabbinical  education  at  the  scats  of  learn- 
ing in  Fulda  and  Frankfort-on-t he-Main.  For  a  long 
time  he  supported  himself  and  his  family  by  instructing 
in  Hebrew.  While  at  Essen,  a  poor  Christian  woman 
brought  her  New  Test,  to  him,  which  she  pawned.  Out 
of  curiosity  he  commenced  reading  that  book,  which 
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finally  resulted  in  his  conversion.  He  left  his  family 
and  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  applied  to  the  duke 
Heinrich  Julius,  begging  that  through  his  influence  he 
might  be  instructed  in  the  full  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  be  baptized.  He  was  received  into  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  at  Halberstadt  in  1600,  and  took  the  name 
of  Christianus.  He  remained  a  considerable  time  at 
Halberatadt,  and  then  went  to  the  University  at  Hclm- 
stadt,  aided  by  a  munificent  stipend  from  the  duke.  At 
the  university  he  instructed  the  students  in  Hebrew 
and  rabbinical  literature,  corresponded  with  Buxtorf 
and  Wagenseil,  and  even  received  a  call  from  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  Copenhagen,  as  teacher  of  Hebrew  and 
rabbinical  literature  at  the  university.  In  1612  he  was 
ordained,  was  appointed  deacon,  and  afterwards  pastor 
at  Berg,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  and  died  Sept. 
25,  1627.  Gerson's  son,  whom  the  Jews  bad  concealed 
for  five  years,  also  became  a  Christian,  while  his  wife, 
who  resisted  the  truth,  was  divorced  from  him  in  1605 
through  the  consistory  of  WolfenblUtel.  Gerson  is  the 
author  of  Jiidischer  Talmud.  Der  fumehmstr  Inhalt 
ties  Talmuds  und  dessert  Widerlegung  (Goslar,  1607 ;  6th 
ed.  169X,  transL  into  Danish  and  French) :— pbn  der 
talmudtsche  Judentchatz  (  H  elms  tad  t,  1610).  See  Flint, 
BihL  J  ad.  i,  329  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Jlebraa,  i,  1008;  iii, 
976  sq. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  94;  Le  Roi, 
Die  ecangelische  Christ enheit  und  die  Juden  (Leipaic, 
1884),  i,  117  sq.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
a,v.  (B.P.) 

Gerson,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  brother  of 
Jean  Charlier,  was  born  at  Gerson  about  1384.  He 
went,  as  did  his  brother,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris, 
at  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  number  of  students  of  theology  in  1404.  His  love 
of  solitude  led  him  to  enter  the  order  of  Celestina,  He 
took  the  vows  in  1409,  at  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Limay,  near  Mantes.  Alter  having  per- 
formed the  duties  of  sub-prior  in  various  communities 
of  his  order,  he  was  fuund  at  a  convent  in  Lyons,  where 
he  gave  a  refuge  to  his  older  brother.  This  token  of 
attachment  was  due  to  the  chancellor,  who  sincerely 
loved  him.  Jean  Gerson  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
prior  of  the  house  of  Lyons,  and  carried  with  him  to 
the  tomb  the  reputation  of  a  saiqt.  He  died  in  1434, 
leaving,  Epistola  ad  R.  P.  Anselmum,  Calestinum,  de 
Optribus  Joaimis,  Cancellarii,  Fratris  sui,  in  vol.  i  of 
the  works  of  chancellor  Gerson.  The  homouymy  of 
these  two  brothers  caused  Tractates  de  Flecatione  Men- 
tis in  Dtum,  etc.,  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  them,  but  it 
belonged  to  Jean  Nyder,  a  German  Dominican,  who 
died  in  1440.    See  Hocfer,  .\  ."/»•.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

OerBonides,  Maoists*  Lko.    See  Ralbao. 

Gervaia,  prior  of  St.  Generic,  in  the  diocese  of 
Mans,  and  a  French  historian,  lived  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that,  at  the  request 
of  Robert  of  Thorigny,  who  became  abbot  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and 
of  Maine.  After  remaining  for  a  long  time  unpub- 
lished, it  was  inserted  in  the  Recueil  des  llistoriens  de 
la  France,  xii,  532,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  lielonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor.  Ger- 
vais  de  St.  Generic  is  often  confounded  with  Gervaise 
of  Canterbury.    See  Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Ginerale,  b.  v. 

Gervaise,  Nicolas,  a  French  missionary  and  prel- 
ate, brother  of  Francois  Armand,  was  born  at  Paris 
about  1662.  He  chose  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  and 
before  the  age  of  twenty  had  attached  himself  to  the 
mission  at  Siam.  Here  ho  remained  four  years,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  language,  religion,  cus- 
toms, literature,  legislation,  and  history  of  that  people. 
On  his  return  he  published  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions. He  brought  to  France  two  sons  of  the  king  of 
Macassar,  and  after  presenting  them  at  court,  gave  them 
as  far  as  possible  a  French  education.  He  was  after- 
wards rector  of  Vannes.    The  provost  of  Suevre-pres- 


Mcr  yielded  to  him  his  charge,  which  position  Gervaise 
held  for  a  long  time,  and  during  this  time  he  published 
a  great  part  of  his  works.  Annoyed  with  the  idea  of 
prosclytism,  in  1724  he  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Horren.  Soon  after  his  consecration 
he  gathered  together  a  number  of  clergymen,  embarked 
with  them  for  Central  America,  and  commenced  his  la- 
bors upon  the  shores  of  the  Aquira,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Orinoco.  But  they  were  assailed  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  Caribs,  Nov.  20,  1729.  He  left  several 
works.  See  Hocfer,  Aour.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. 
Gerwyn,  Saint.    See  Berwys,  St. 

Gei  y,  Am  >hi  GiiiXAUME,a  French  monk  and  ora- 
tor, was  born  at  Rheims,  Feb.  17, 1727.  He  entered  tbc 
congregation  of  St.  Genevieve  in  1742,  taught  philoso- 
phy and  theology  in  the  colleges  of  his  order,  preached 
with  success  at  Paris,  and  became  successively  rector 
of  St.  Leger  at  Soissons,  and  of  St.  Ireiueus  at  Lyons. 
He  was  elected  general  superior  of  his  order  in  1778. 
His  long  intimacy  with  two  prelates  not  in  subjection 
to  Rome,  MM.  De  Fitz-James  and  Montazct,  led  to  bis 
being  suspected  of  Jansenism.  He  died  in  October, 
1786.  His  sermons  were  collected  and  published  at 
Paris  in  1788.  He  also  wrote  Dissertation  sur  It  I'm- 
table  A  uteur  de  rimitation  de  Jisut-Christ  (Paris,  1758). 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  s.  v. 

Gesenius,  August,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  born  in  1718,  was  in  1744  professor  of  Greek 
at  Helmstiidf,  in  1748  general  superintendent  and  first 
preacher,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1773.  He  wrote,  Pnmis  in 
Capite  Inimici  (Gottingen,  1740):  —  Christum  Ikcoro 
Gentis  sua  A  ccommodasse  (HelmstKdt,  1744)  :—I1istoria 
PtutionisJesu  Chi-isli  Harmonica  (WolfcnbUttel,  1745): 
—Opiniuncula  de  bixr  "^Sn  ad  2  Sam.  xxii,  5  (1746) : 
—/a  Verba  Christi  Marc,  tr,  12,  et  Luc.  viii,  10  (cod.). 
Sec  Meusel,  Gelehrte*  Deutsclikind ;  Jocher,  AUgemewes 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

GeseniuB,  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  in  1687,  is  the  author  of.  Lapis 
L  yd  ins  Sacramm  Scripturarum : — Iremrus  Phikilftkes 

Fxplicutio  Yerborum  Sacra  Cima : — Quod  Verba  S. 

. .  ,_a  x  jl«_.: . .  #  /. , * , j, . .  r»  . _  p. 
>  iime  Kara  to  ptjToy  sua  jMrntgenna : —  r,ramen 

ligionum: — Ungleichhtit  der  Pubslichen  Traditinnen  mit 

der  Bibei.    See  Witte,  Diarium ;  Jocher,  Aligemeinu 

Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gesa,  Woi.foaj»o  Frikdiucii,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  born  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  24, 1751,  was 
in  1787  deacon,  "in  1799  superintendent  at  Neusudt,in 
1814  general  superintendent  at  Heilbronn,and  died  Oct. 
3  of  that  year.  He  published,  Briej'e  iiber  einige  thto- 
lotjische  Zeitmaterien  (Stuttgart,  1797): — Ma-hc&rdig- 
keiten  aus  dem  Leben  und  Schriflen  Bincmars,  etc  (Giit- 
tingen, 1806):  —  Worte  des  Trostes  und  der  KrbaHung 
bti  Begrabnissen  (Stuttgart,  1790).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
bach  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  397, 678, 917 ;  ii.  388.    (B.  P.) 

Gessel,  Bkrniiard  Frikdiucii,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  April  6,  1811,  at  Dant- 
zic,  studied  at  Konigsberg,  where  Herbart  especially 
attracted  him.  In  1838  he  was  called  as  military 
preacher  to  Thorn,  in  West  Prussia,  and  died  there, 
March  14, 1881.  Gessel  belonged  to  the  Liberals  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  He  wrote  very  little.  See  Zuch- 
old,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  435.    (B.  P.) 

Gesaner,  Georg,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1764  at  Diebendorf,  near  Zurich.  He  was  for  some 
time  professor  at  his  native  place,  in  1828  superintend- 
ent, iu  1887  resigned  his  position,  and  died  in  1889.  He 
published,  Sikodemus  oder  die  Lehrt  Jesu  row  geithgen 
Gottesreichc  (Zurich,  1814)  :—Der  sichere  Gang  dunks 
I*ben  (Stuttgart,  1826)  -.—Schicksale  der  WakrheU  unter 
den  Menschen  (1818-20)  -.—Christliches  Bandbuch  (Zu- 
rich, 1817):— Der  Christen-Glaube  in  seiner  Fruchtbnr- 
keit  (Stuttgart,  1886).  See  Znchold,  BibL  TkeoL  i,  436; 
Winer,  Bandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  863,864;  ii,  198,200. 
208,228,327,332,357,369,384,392.    (B.  P.) 
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Gessner,  Solomon,  a  distinguished  Swiss  poet 
and  engraver,  was  bom  it  Zurich,  April  1 , 1730,  and  is 
principally  known  by  his  poem  on  the  Death  of  Abel 
Among  Ids  works  are  several  vignettes  and  other  orna- 
ment's for  his  Death  of  Abel  ami  his  Pastorals.  They 
arc  dated  1768,  1771.  He  died  March  2,  1788.  See 
Hoefcr,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,*,  v. 

Gesta  Pilati.    See  Xicodemuh,  Gospkl  of. 

Geyser,  Samuel  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  12,  1740,  at  Gbrlitz. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1771  professor  of 
theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Kevel,  in  1777  at 
Kiel,  aud  died  June  15, 1808.  He  wrote,  Dissertationes 
Ties  de  usn  Patrum  (Wittenberg,  1765): — Poette  Gravi 
A  ntiquiores,  Interpretis  Sacra  ruin  Litterarum  M  agist  ri 
(ibid.  1708)  :-De  DubUationibus  contra  1/istoruim  Re- 
ditus  Jesu  Christi  (Kiel,  1778):— Aphorisms  Ethici  in 
usum  Scholarum  (ibid.  1789).  See  Doring,  Die  geUhr- 
ten  Theohgen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Gezelius,  Georgiua,  a  Swedish  biographer,  was 
born  in  1736.  Like  others  of  his  name,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  became  archdeacon 
of  Lillkyrka  in  Norway,  and  later  almoner  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  Gustavus  IIL  He  died  May  24, 1789.  With 
several  learned  men  of  bis  country,  he  wrote,  Farsok 
tit  et  Biographisk  Lexikon  (Stockholm  and  Upsal,  1776). 
In  1780  he  added  a  supplementary  volume.  This  work 
was  revised  and  published  without  the  nam*  of  the  au- 
thor, under  the  title,  Biografsk  Lexicon  (Upsala,  1838). 
See  Hocfer,  Sour,  liiog.  GcniraU,  s.  v. 

Gezeliua,  Joannes  (1),  a  Swedish  prelate,  was 
born  Feb.  3,  1615,  in  the  parish  of  Gezala,  from  which 
he  derived  his  name.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
at  I  ■'  : .  u.  Livonia,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Sweden.  Promoted  successively  to  various  dignities 
in  the  Church,  he  was  appointed  in  1664  bishop  of  Abo, 
in  Finland,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20,  1690.  He  com- 
menced a  Swedish  commentary  upon  the  Bible,  which 
he  left  incomplete.  See  Hoefcr,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. 

Gezelius,  Joannes  (2),  a  Lutheran  bishop  of 
Sweden,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  1647  at  Dor- 
pat.  In  1674  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Abo,  in 
1684  superintendent  at  Narva,  in  Ksthonia,  succeeded 
hi.-  father  in  1690  as  bishop  of  Abo,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1713,  and  died  April  10,  1718.  He  wrote, 
Nomenclntor  Adatni  ad  Genes,  ii,  19,  20  (AIki,  1667)  :— 
De  Instinct u  Sacrifcandi  in  Gentilibus  (1670):— De  De- 
fensi-mc  Jchosuat  contra  Satanam,  ex  Zachar.  Hi,  1,  2 
(  1676  ) :  —  Fasciculus  HomUeticarum  Dispositionum 
(1693):  — //erinone*  Casuum  Consdentia  (1689).  He 
also  completed  a  commentary  upon  the  Bible,  which 
was  commenced  by  his  father.  See  Hoefcr,  Sow.  J  ting. 
Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  .1 Ugenwines  (ieleh rten- Isxibni, 
a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  185.    (B.  P.) 

Gezer.  This  locality  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  Tell  Jezer  {Mound  of  Jezer),  lying  near  the  village 
of  Abu  Ghosh.  The  following  account  of  it  is  from 
Cotider  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  L,  II  sq.) : 

"The  origin  of  the  title  [Oeser,  I.  e  cut  of,  or  isolated) 
is  at  once  clear,  for  the  site  Is  an  outlier— to  use  a  geo- 
logical term— of  the  main  line  of  hills,  and  the  position 
command-  one  of  the  Important  passes  t..  Jeni-alem  A* 
is  the  case  with  many  equally  iniportant  place*,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  seen  at  Gexer.  The  hillside  is  terraced, 
and  the  eastern  end  occupied  by  a  raised  foundation. 


probably  the  ancient  citadel.  Tombs  and  wine-presses 
cut  in  rock,  abound,  and  there  are  traces  of  Christian 
buildings  in  a  small  chapel,  and  a  tomb,  apparently  of 
Christian  origin. 

"Beneath  the  hill  on  the  east  there  is  a  fine  spring, 
which  wells  np  in  a  circular  ring  of  masonry :  It  Is  called 
'Ain  Ycrdeh,  or  the  'Spring  of  the  Gatherings,'  aud  its 
existence  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  neighboring  site.  .  . . 

"  A  most  interesting  and  curious  discovery  was  made 
in  1874  at  Gexer.  M.  Ganneaa  was  shown  by  the  peasant- 
ry a  rude  inscription  deeply  cnt  in  the  flat  surface  of  the 
It  appears  to  be  in  Hebrew,  aud  to 


I  'Boundary  of  Osier'  [supposed  by  him  to  mark  the  11m- 

I  its  of  i his  as  a  Levitical  city],  with  other  letters,  which 
are  supposed  to  form  the  Greek  word  Alkiou.    M.  <Jau- 
nean  has  brought  forward  an  ingenious  theory  that  A !  ki- 
ns was  governor  of  Gezer  at  the  time  this  boundary  was 
set,  and  ne  supports  it  by  another  inscription  from  a  tomb 
on  which  the  same  name  occurs.  This  theory  might  seem 
1  very  risky,  were  it  not  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of 
I  a  second  identical  inscription  close  to  the  last,  containing 
j  the  same  letters,  except  that  the  name  Alkiou  Is  written 
I  upside  down.   In  both,  it  is  true,  the  letters  are  hard  to 
I  read,  being  rudely  formed,  but  they  are  deeply  cut,  and 
of  evident  antiquity,  while  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  inscription  Is  the  same  in  both  cases.    M.  Gaunean 
attributes  them  to  Maccabtean  times;  it  Is  curious  that 
I  they  should  thus  occur  lu  the  open  country,  at  no  definite 
distance  from  the  town,  and  unmarked  by  any  column  or 
monument.  Altogether  they  are  among  the  many  archae- 
ological pussies  of  Palestine,  and  their  origin  and  mean- 
ing will  probably  always  remain  questionable." 

A  full  description  of  the  locality  and  ancient  remains, 
with  a  topographical  map,  may  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  417  sq. 

Ghajat,  Isaac  ibn-.    See  Ibn-Giath,  Isaac. 

Ghase,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  Mohammedan  ab- 
lutions. Three  roles  arc  observed  in  its  performance: 
1.  Those  who  do  it  must  resolve  to  please  God.  2.  The 
body  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  3.  The  water  must 
touch  the  whole  skin,  and  all  the  hair  of  the  body.  The 
somut  (q.  v.)  requires  five  additional  circumstances: 
1.  That  the  Bismillah  (q.  v.)  be  recited.  2.  That  the 
palms  of  the  hands  be  washed  before  the  vessels  are 
emptied  in  the  washing -place.  8.  That  l>efore  the 
prayers  some  lustration  should  be  made  with  peculiar 
ceremonies.  4.  That  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the  body 
the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  the  hand.  5.  That  ail 
this  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  ablution. 

Ghat,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  a  Hindu 
temple  to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  or  other  sacred 
stream.  It  is  often  constructed  at  great  expense,  and 
highly  ornamented,  being  regarded  as  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  building. 

Gbazi  Khan,  a  holy  Mussulman,  who  first  sub- 
dued the  country  of  Diuagepore,  India,  to  the  Moslem 
power.  His  integrity  and  humanity  gained  him  the 
worship,  not  only  of  the  Moslems,  but  even  of  the  Hin- 
dus themselves,  who  often  perform  long  pilgrimages  to 
his  tomb  at  Sberagbat. 

Gbazi  pore  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Ghazl 
Khan  (q.  v.).  The  place  is  remarkable  for  a  sect  of 
Brahmins  who  reside  in  it.  practicing  religious  cere- 
monies in  great  secrecy.  They  resemble  in  their  faith 
and  practice  the  ancient  Pythagoreans.  They  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  soul,  and  many 
others  different  from  the  ordinary  Hindu*,  but  keep 
the  knowledge  of  their  religious  forms  a  profound  secret. 
Gbeez.    See  Ethiopic. 

Gheg  Albanian  Vkrsion.  See  Albania*  Ver- 
sion. 

Gheyn  (or  Gheln),  James,  the  eller,  an  eminent 
Flemish  designer  aud  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1565,  and  was  instructed  by  bis  father.  The  follow- 
|  ing  are  some  of  his  prints:  The  Life  and  Passion  of 
Christ;  The  Four  Evangelists;  The  Adoration  of  the 
Trinity;  Christ  Preaching  to  the  Jews;  The  Annuncia- 
tion; A  Repose  in  Egypt.  He  died  in  1615.  See  Hoe- 
fcr, Aowr.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine  painter,  and  very 
eminent  statuary,  was  bom  in  1378,  and  instructed  by 
Stamina.  About  1898  he  went  to  Kimini,  and  was 
much  engaged  in  painting  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  His  masterpiece  was  the 
Offering  vp  of  Isaac.  He  completed  three  statues  of 
I  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Stephen,  for  the 
Church  of  San  Micbele;  two  bas-reliefs  for  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  All  these  works  are 
still  preserved.  The  reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius  and  the 
this  day,  among  the 
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of  the  art  in  Italy.    He  died  in  1455.    See  Hoefer,  I 
A'our.  lliog.  Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Spooncr,  Diog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Ghongor,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  supreme  (rods 
of  Thibet.  He  is  a  mighty  protector  of  the  earth,  the 
sacred  doctrines  and  morals,  but  because  of  his  cruelty 
he  is  counted  among  the  eight  frightful  Burchaucs. 
He  has  a  horrible  head  with  open  mouth,  three  large 
ilaming  eyes,  and  coral-strings  made  of  skulls  hanging 
about  his  neck.  He  carries  in  his  six  arms  nil  kinds 
of  murderous  instruments,  aud  rides  an  elephant, 

Giabarians,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  denied  the 
free  agency  of  man,  aud  taught  that  God  is  the  author 
of  all  the  actions  of  man,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Giacobazio,  Clemente,  an  Italian  prelate,  neph- 
ew of  Domenico,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I5tli 
century.  He  became  canon  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Vatican, 
bishop  of  Mnssauo,  secretary  of  Paul  HI,  and  auditor  of 
the  sacred  palace.  In  1536  he  was  made  cardinal,  with 
the  title  of  St.  Anastasius,  and  soon  after  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Charles  V.  Called  in  1 539  to  the  legateship  of  1 
Perugia  and  Ombria,  he,  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties  died  at  Perugia,  OcL.7, 1540.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xuur. 
Diog.  Gi/terale,  s.  v. 

Giacobazio  (Lat.  Jacobatiu*),  Domenico,  an 
Italian  prelate,  was  born  at  Kome  in  1448.    Destined  ' 
to  n  religious  calling,  he  studied  particularly  canonical 
law  and  ecclesiastical  history.    He  became  auditor  of 
the  rota,  aud  was  successively  bishop  of  Lucera,  of 
Massano,  and  of  Grossetto.    After  having  served  the 
Church  under  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  Alexander  VI,  1 
Pius  HI,  Julius  II,  and  Leo  X,he  was  appointed  by  the  j 
last-named  po|>e,  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Barlhol-  i 
emy  de  Insula,  in  1517.    At  the  death  of  Adrian  VI,  he  ! 
would  have  been  elected  pope  but  for  the  French  party. 
He  died  at  Home,  July  2,  1527.    He  wrote,  A  Treatise 
on  Councils,  in  Latin,  which  is  not  highly  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  inexactness.    This  treatise  forms  the  last 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Labbe.    The  first  edition 
appeared  at  Kome  in  1538.    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Diog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

GiacomellL  Mn  mi.  Anoelo,  titulary  archbishop 
of  Chalcedon,  was  born  in  1695,  at  Pistoja.  He  was  for 
some  time  librarian  to  cardinal  Fabroui,  and  then  to 
cardinal  Colligola.  He  died  in  1774.  He  wrote,  Trad. 
Denedicti  XIV  de  Festis  Jesu  Chritti  (Padua,  1745):—  ( 
8.  Ciov.  Grisostomo  del  Sacerdozio  Libri  17  Volgariz- 
eati  (Rome,  1757) :  —  Omilia  di  S.  Crwortomo  (ibid. 
1758): — Philonis  F.piscopi  Enarratio  in  Canticvm  Can- 
ticorum  (ibid.  1772).  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
I^exikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  llatulbuch  der  thevL  LU.  i,  617. 
(B.  P.) 

Giattino,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  Jesuit  and  pro- 
fessor at  Kome,  was  bom  at  Palermo  in  1601,  and  died 
Nor.  19,  1682.  He  translated  into  Latin  Pallavicini's 
Istoria  del  Concilio  de  Tratto  (Antwerp,  1670,  3  vols. 
ful.),and  published  Orationes  Sacra  XXIV.  See  Wi- 
ner, flatulbuc/i  der  theoL  LU.  i,  667 ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
GeUhrten-lsxikon,  S.  V.    (B.  P.) 

Gibbetbon  is  identified  by  lieuU  Conder  (Tent 
Work,  ii,  337)  with  Kibbieh,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  and  by  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  51) 
with  "  the  ruin  Geibuta,  north  of  Jaffa." 

Gibbon,  Jon  ann,  a  Jesuit,  and  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Treves,  was  born  in  1544,  at  Whinton,  Lug- 
land,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1589.  He  wrote,  Dispututio  de 
Sanctis  et  de  Communione  Kucharistim  sub  una  Specie: 
— Confulatio  Virulentia  Disputationis  Georgii  Schon: 
— Concet tatio  Ecclesia  Catholica  in  Anylia.  See  Joch- 
er, A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser of  church  music,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1583, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Itnyal.  He  died  in  1626.  He  composed 
the  tunes  for  George  Withers  translation  of  Hymns 


and  Songs  of  the  Church,  and  many  other  piece*  of 
church  music  See  Chalmers,  Ding.  LHd.  a.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  I  Met.  of  IlrU.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Eneydnp, 
Bril.9\\\  ed.  s.  v. 

Gibbons,  Richard,  a  learned  English  Jesuit,  who 
was  born  at  Winchester  in  1549.  and  died  in  1632.  pub- 
lished F.  /libera  Com.  in  Duodecim  Prophetas  Minores 
(1612),  and  several  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  £'i«$r. 
Z>ic/.  s.  v.  j  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors, 
s.  v. 

Gibe  ah  of  Benjamin.  Lieut.  Conder  strongly 
impugns  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  "Palest.  Explor. 
Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  61)  the  identification  of  this  place 
with  Tuleil  el- Fid,  but  this  view  is  retaiued  by  Tris- 
tram (Bible  Places,  p.  118). 

GibeL  Abraham,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  who  died 
in  16-9  at  Burg,  pastor  primarius,  is  the  author  of,  De 
Genuina  Lexicographia  Chaldaicat  ConstitutUme  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1606) :— Grammatical  Lingua  Uebr.  (1603)  :— 
Artifcium  Accentuum  (eod.)  : — Strigilis  120  Frrorum 
Hellarntini  (1605)  : — Erjdicatio  Loci  Jerem.  rxriii,  16. 
See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrien-I^rikon,  s.  v.;  Flint, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  834  ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog.  Dandbuch,  a.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Gibeon.  A  full  description  of  this  place,  espe- 
cially of  the  numerous  rock-hewu  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
is  given  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  94  sq. 

GIBEON,  Poot.  of  (2  Sam.  ii,  13).  The  following 
interesting  account  of  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  oif 
Gibeon  is  given  by  lieut.  Conder  (Quar.  Statement  of 
the  "  Palest.  Explor.  Fund,"  October,  1881,  p.  255  sq.): 

"El-Jib,  Ihe  modern  villnge,  occupies  the  north  end  of 
a  detached  hill  some  S0n  feet  high,  surrounded  by  broad, 
flat  com  valleys  on  every  side.  The  inhabitants  Hats 
that  ihe  old  city  stood  on  the  south  part  of  the  hill ;  aud 
here,  lu  the  sides  of  the  natural  scarps  which  fortify  ihe 
site,  we  visited  and  explored  some  tweuty  rock-cut  tombs. 
There  are  eight  sprliigs  on  the  hill,  the  largest,  or  the 
last,  being  one  of  the  finest  supplies  of  water  In  this  part 
of  Palestine.  One  of  the  spring*  Is  called  e\-Dirkeh  (cor- 
responding to  the  PC  j2  or  'pool'  of  the  above  passage), 
aud  flown  into  a  rock-cut  tank  measuring  eleven  feet  by 
seven,  the  water  Issniug  from  n  small  cave.  This  place  la 
south-west  of  the  village,  and  close  to  the  main  road  east 
and  west  through  Gibeon.  The  pool  is  cut  in  the  face  of 
n  cliff,  and  has  a  wall  of  rock  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
high  ou  tlie  west.  Above  It  prow*  a  pomegranate  tree, 
aud  near  it  are  tombs  in  the  cliff. 


The  Pool  In  Gibeou. 
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Glbeou.   (From  Thomson's  Central  Palestine  and  Phamieia.) 


"It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  great  spring  ('Aln  el- 
Belled)  vt  the  place  Intended  in  the  episode  of  Joan's  en- 
counter, as  H  wells  up  In  a  chamber  some  thirty  (bet  long 
and  seven  feet  wide,  reached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps, 
and  there  Is  said  to  be  a  passage  with  steps  leading  np 
from  the  back  of  the  cave  to  the  surface  above.  Aa  the 
water  Is  come  five  feet  deep,  and  the  passage  la  now 
stopped  up,  we  did  not  attempt  to  enter  It  It  la  clear, 
however,  that  a  doer  of  some  kind  once  existed  at  the 
present  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  It  would  appear  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Uibeon  were  thns  able  to  close  their 
spring  below,  and  to  obtain  access  to  It  from  above  with- 
in the  city.  The  spring  in  qneelion,  like  many  of  the  fa- 
mous fountains  In  Palestine,  Is  held  sacred  by  the  Fella- 
hin.  An  earthenware  lamp  Is  occasionally  lighted  in  the 
chamber.  Close  by  is  a  little  rock  chamber  with  a  rude 
masonry  walk" 

Giberti,  Giovaxxi  Mattko,  bishop  of  Verona,  was 
born  at  Palermo  in  1495,  and  died  in  1543.  He  was 
one  of  those  prelates  who,  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
showed  a  serious  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  Church, 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  Pietro  Carafla,  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Thus  Giberti  insisted 
upon  a  better  preparation  and  stricter  examination  of 
the  clergy,  and  though  bis  efforts  were  of  no  avail  on 
account  of  the  opposition  from  the  clergy,  yet  he  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  Carlo  Borromeo  (q.  v.). 
Giberti  wrote,  Constitutiones  Gibertvue; — Coetikttioni 
per  U  Monacht : — Capitoli  di  Regolazione  Fatta  lepra 
le  Stepe  .—Monitiones  Generates  :— Capitoli  Delia  Sod- 
Ota  di  Carita  ;—Edicta  Selectaz—Lettere  Scielte.  See 
Bsilerinis  biography  of  Giberti,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  letter's  works,  which  were  published  under  the  title, 
J.  M.  Giberti  Optra  (Verona,  1795,1740) ;  Kcrker,  in  the 
Tubinger  QuartalschriJ},  1859,  fssc.  1;  Reumont,  GV- 
schichtt  der  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  iii*;  Bcnralh,  in  Plitt-ller- 
xog,  Real-Eneydop.  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemtinet  Gtkhrlen- 
£e**fcm,s.v.  (B.P.) 

Gibieuf.  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at  Bourges 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  educated 
by  the  cardinal  de  Berullc,  studied  theology,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1012. 
The  previous  year  he  had,  with  four  other  priests,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Peter  de  Berulle,  then  also  a  simple 
priest,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratorio.  His  general,  who  had  introduced  into  France 
the  order  of  Carmelites,  made  Gibieuf  bis  vicar-general. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  commendatory  of  Joilly,  a 
house  then  occupied  by  the  canons  regular.  The  lax- 
ity which  characterized  these  monks  led  him  to  seek 
their  reform  from  the  cardinal  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  The 


house  of  Juitty  was  united  with  that  of  St  Genevieve, 
and  later  to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratorio.  It  is 
claimed  that,  owing  to  modesty,  he  refused  the  bishop- 
ric of  Nantes.  He  died  at  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire, 
of  which  he  was  first  superior,  June  6, 1650.  He  wrote, 
De  Libertat*  Dei  et  Creatures  (Paris,  1680)  :—ha  Vie  et 
let  Grandeurs  de  la  Trk$~8abtit  Vierge  (ibid.  1687)  :— 
Catechises  de  la  Maniire  de  Vie  Parfaite  (posthumous, 
ibid.  1658).  He  was  allied  with  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.  See  Hoefer,  JVouv.  Bicg. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Gib  on  is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  idol-temple  in 
Japan*  It  is  a  large  but  narrow  building,  in  the  mid- 
dle room  of  which  stands  a  huge  idol  surrounded  by 
many  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  Around  this  tern' 
pie  are  thirty  or  forty  smaller  temples,  all  arranged  in 
regular  order. 

Gibson,  Edward  Thomas,  M.R.A.S.,  M.S.B.A.,  an 
English  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Falmouth,  Nov. 
11, 1618.  He  was  educated  at  the  naval  school  at 
Greenwich,  and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  en- 
tered the  navy,  which,  however,  he  speedily  relinquish- 
ed. He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  some 
years  afterwards  began  study  for  the  ministry  at  Brad- 
ford Baptist  College.  In  1854  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Guilsborougb,  Northamptonshire.  In  18o9 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Crayford,  Kent,  which  he  served  for 
eighteen  years.  Failing  health  forced  him  to  resign 
bis  charge,  Oct  7, 1877.  He  died  at  Brockley,  Jan.  21, 
1880.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  especially  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  of  several  of  which  be  possessed  a 
surprising  knowledge.  He  contributed  some  transla- 
tions to  Spurgeon's  Treasury  of  David.  See  (Lood.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1882,  p.  808. 

Gickniahorea,  hermits  of  the  Armenian  Church 
(q.  v.),  who  pass  their  lives  in  meditation  on  the  tops 
of  the  rocks. 

Giddinge,  Gborob  Pn  D.D,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  rector  in  Quincy,  IlL,  for  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  1857.  In  that  yesr  he  became 
rector  in  Bonneville,  Mo*,  remaining  there  until  1859, 
when  be  removed  to  Palmyra  as  principal  of  a  female 
school.  He  died  Hay  1, 1661.  See  Prut.  Episc.  At* 
manac,  1662,  p.  92. 

Gieae,  Gottubb  Chkistiak,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  born  Nov.  21, 1721,  at  Croasen,  in 
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Brandenburg,  was  preacher  in  1745  at  Kesselsdnrf,  in 
Silesia,  in  1755  deacon  at  Gtirlitz,  in  1774  archdeacon 
there,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1788.  He  wrote,  Ilisiorische 
Nachricht  ron  der  Bibeliibersetzung  Martin  Luther* 
(Altdorf,  1771)  :—  Von  Luther's  Verdiensten  und  seiner 
Gehulfen  um  die.  Katechismen  (Gorlitz,  1782).  See  Wi- 
ner, Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  167 ;  ii,  213.    (a  P.) 

Gieseler,  Georo  Christopii  Frikdrich,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Lahde,  May 
1,  1760.  In  1791  he  was  pastor  at  Petershagen,  near 
Mm  nil.  where  the  famous  church  -  historian,  Johann 
Karl  Ludwig  Gieseler  (q.  v.),  was  born.  In  1803  he 
was  tirst  preacher  at  Warther,  near  Bielefeld,  and  died 
March  14,  1839,  a  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Das 
Abendmahl  des  IJerrn.  Ein  liturgischer  Vtrtuch  (Biele- 
feld, 1835).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  9; 
Zuchold,  BM.  TheoL  i,  438 1  Uoefer,  Now.  liiog.  Gini-  I 
rale,  a.  v.    (Ik  F.) 

Gifford,  Andrew,  D.D^an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Aug.  17,  1700,  being 
the  son  of  lie  v.  Kmanuel  Gilford,  Baptist  pastor  there. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life ;  studied  at  an  academy 
in  Tewkesbury,  and  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Ward  of  Gresham  College;  he  was  settled  at  Notting-  i 
ham  about  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  his  native  j 
place  as  assistant  to  Kev.  Bernard  Firkett.  In  Decern- 
ber,  1729,  he  removed  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Little 
Wild  Street  Church.  For  manv  vears  Mr.  Gifford 
acted  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Kllys. 
In  1734  be  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  honored 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  1757  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  June  19,  1784.  His  I 
private  collection  of  coins  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  Great  Britain.  His  attendance  at  the  museum  did 
not  render  him  inatteutive  to  his  pastoral  duties.  For 
a  period  of  twenty-four  )-cars  he  preached,  in  connection 
with  several  ministers  of  the  Independent  denomina- 
tion, once  a  month,  the  Sabbath  evening  lecture  at  St. 
Helen's  Church.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  full  of  anima- 
See  Rippon,  Memoir;  Atner.  Bapt.  Magazine, 
v,363.    (J.  as.) 

i  an  English  clergyman,  was  l>orn 
in  1725,  and  was  rector  of  North  Okcndon,  Essex,  in 
1772.  He  died  in  1807.  He  wrote  remarks  on  Ken- 
nicott's  Dissertation  on  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise: 
—Outlines  of  an  A  nstcer  to  Dr.  Priestlg's  Disquisitions 
on  Matter  and  Sjnrit.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  tithors,  s.  v. 

Giftsehiitz,  Frikdrich,  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  who  was  born  in  1748,  and  died  at 
Vienna,  June  5, 1788,  is  the  author  of,  Vorlesungen  iiber 
die  Pastoraltheologie  (Vienna,  1785 ;  6th  ed.  1811).  See 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  34.    ( B.  P.) 

Gigg'aus,  Anton,  of  Milan,  who  died  in  1632,  is  the 
author  of,  H.  ScUom.  A  ben  Esrte  et  R.  Ijeti  Ben-Gerson 
Commentaria  in  Proverbia.  Salomonis  Latine  Convtrsa 
(Milan,  1620)  -.—Thesaurus  Lingua  Arabicee  (ibid.  1632, 
4  rob.) : — Inatittttkmet  Lingua  Chaldaiea  et  Thurgu- 
Sec  Argclati,  Bibl  MedioLmemis ;  Jocher,  AU- 
GHfhrten-Ltxikon,  8.  v.    (Ik  I'.) 

Gil  ok  Santo  Ireno  (Lat.  .Egidius  Lusitanus),  one 
of  the  propagators  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Visco  in  1184.  He  was  the  son  of  don 
Rodrigo  l'elago,  governor  of  Coimbra,  and  one  of  the 
grand  officials  of  the  crown.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  Coimbra,  and  while  still  young  possessed  two  prio- 
ries and  three  canonships  in  the  chaplers  of  Braga,  of 
Coimbra,  and  of  Ydanha.  He  neglected  theology,  and 
devoted  himself  to  physics  and  medicine;  went  to  Paris 
to  perfect  himself  in  these  sciences,  and  there  received 
the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1224  or  1225  he  resigned  all, 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  became  a  model  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  and  rapidly  reached  the  highest  honors  of 
In  1249,  at  a  convocation  of  his  order  at 


Treves,  he  resigned  his  prorincialship  of  Spain.  He 
used  his  influence  in  re-establishing  harmony  between 
the  king,  don  Sancho  II,  and  bis  brother,  the  young 
Alfonso.  He  died  at  Santarem,  May  14,  1265.  Some 
churches  of  Portugal  honor  him  as  a  saint,  and  the 
bishops  of  Visen  have  fixed  his  festival  on  the  Ksb- 
bath  after  the  Ascension.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s»  v. 

Gilbee,  Earlk,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  de- 
scended from  a  highly  respectable  family  in  Kent.  Hi 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-House,  where  for  a  con- 
siderable time  he  was  a  head  scholar.  From  thence  he 
entered  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  due  coarse.  His  first  exercise  of  the  ministry 
was  iu  London,  where  he  served  a  Church  for  some 
years.  In  the  year  1795  he  was  instituted  to  the  living 
of  Barby,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  Oct.  2,  1813.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  dUi- 
gent,  faithful,  and  successful  minister  of  Christ.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  much  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  establishment  of 
an  auxiliary  institution  in  the  county  of  Northampton 
in  1812.  Dr.  Gilbee  was  a  man  whose  piety  was  deep, 
and  whose  benevolence  endeared  him  to  all  who  needed 
his  help.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  out  of  it,  to  lessen  human  misery  and  produce 
happiness.  Sec  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Obserrer.  Febru- 
ary, 1814,  p.  65. 

Gilbert,  Saint,  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of 
Auvergne,  was  first  abbot  of  a  monaster}-  which  lx« 
his  name  iu  the  diocese  of  Clermont.  He  passed  his 
youth  at  the  courts  of  Louis  the  Gross  and  Louis  the 
Younger,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  bravest  and 
most  pious  knights  of  his  time.  After  preaching  in 
behalf  of  the  second  crusade,  he  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  unfortunate  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition threw  a  profound  sadness  into  the  heart  of 
Gilbert,  who  attributed  it  to  the  sins  of  the  crusader*. 
He  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  a  m  mas- 
tic life,  with  the  approval  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Having  consulted  the  bishop  of  Clermont  and  the  ab- 
bot of  Dilo,  he  gave  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  ami  re 
served  the  remainder  for  building  two  monasteries  ooe 
for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  latter  was  es- 
tablished at  Aubeterre,  under  the  invocation  of  St.Ger- 
vais  and  St.  Protais.  His  wife,  Petronille,  assumed  the 
management,  and  at  her  death  his  daughter,  Ponce, 
succeeded  her.  Gilbert  retired  to  a  place  named  Neuf 
Fontaines.  He  there  constructed  a  monastery,  was 
elected  abbot,  and  ruled  with  great  wiselom.  On  one 
side  of  the  monastery  was  a  larpe  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  infirm.  He  died  June  1,  1152,  and  at  his  request 
was  interred  in  the  hospital  cemetery.  The  third  ab- 
bot caused  his  remains  to  be  transferred  to  the  church. 
Robert  of  Auxerre  published  the  life  of  St.  Gilbert  ia 
his  Chroniqve.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Genirale,  %.  r. 

Gilbert  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  for  about  twenty  years,  but  when  he  took  hi*  seat 
is  unknown.  He  was  bishop  there  in  1220,  and  also  iu 
the  twentv-eighth  vear  of  the  reign  of  king  Alexander 
II.  He  died  in  1236.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishcpi, 
p.  79. 

Gilbert  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the  see 
of  Galloway  in  1235,  and  was  probably  consecrated  with 
the  High  Church  of  York  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1253.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.*  272. 

Gilbert  (3),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  native  of  Gal- 
loway, and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  1321. 
He  probably  died  in  1826.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  301. 

Gilbert,  surnamed  Crispinus,  a  Benedictine  of 
Normandy,  who  died  in  1 1 14,  is  the  author  of,  A  ttercufo 
et  ErcUsia  i — Comment,  in  Esaiam  et  Jtrt- 
Uomtiiee  in  Canticum  Canticorvm  :—De  Can 
De  Scriptoribus  Britannia;  Pit- 
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aius,  De  ScriptorHms  A  nglice ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptoribus 
EccletiasticU ;  Jocher,  .1  llgemeines  Gtlthrten-  Lexikon, 

b.y.  (a  r.) 

Gilbert  or  Holland,  flourished  A.D.  1200,  a  schol- 
ar  and  divine,  took  bis  name  from  a  district  in  Lincoln- 
sbire.  He  was  invited  by  St.  Bernard  to  live  with  him 
at  Clairvaux,  became  his  scholar,  continued  Bernard's 
sermons,  writing  forty-six  in  a  style  scarcely  discern- 
ible from  Bernards.  Abbot  Trithemius,  the  German, 
speaks  of  Gilbert  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  author.  Sec 
FuUer,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttali),  ii,  286. 

Gilbert,  bishop  or  I^m-n,  who  died  in  1134,  is 
the  author  of,  Glossa  in  Vetus  et  Sovum  Ttstamentum  : 
— Comment,  in  Jobum,  Threnos  Jeremice  et  Aliqvot 
Ptalmas: — Ifomiiim  in  Cantica  Salomoni* : — Comment, 
in  Prologot  S.  Hieronymi  super  Biblia,  which  works  arc 
still  in  MS.  On  account  of  his  great  learning,  Gilbert 
styled  Universalis.  See  Oudin,  Dt  Scriptoribus 
Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtlthrten  -  Lexikon, 
S.V.  (B.P.) 

Gilbert  or  Westmikstkr,  a  scholar  of  the  first 
part  of  the  12lh  century,  was  first  a  mouk,  then  abbot 
of  Westminster.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
divinity  under  the  guidance  of  Ansclm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  attained  to  great  knowledge  of  the  Script- 
ures, studied  in  France,  visited  Koine,  and  on  his  return 
is  reported  to  have  had  a  disputation  with  a  learned 
Jew,  which  afterwards  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, and,  publishing  it,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Anselm. 
He  died  in  1117,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster.  Sec 
Fuller,  Worthies  qf  England  (ed.  Nuttali),  ii,  424. 

Gilbert  Island  Version  or  thk  Script itres. 
This  version  is  designed  for  the  people  of  Gilbert  inlands, 
Micronesia.  lu  1869  the  first  parts  of  this  version, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  of 
Honolulu,  were  published  by  the  American  Bible  Societ}*. 
The  version  of  the  entire  New  Test,  wa*  published  in 
1872,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  that  benight- 
ed people,  for  soon  a  new  edition  was  needed,  which 
was  published  after  a  careful  reviaiou  by  the  original 
translator  in  1878.    (B.  P.) 

Gildersleeve,  Bknjami.m,  D.I).,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  near  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1791. 
He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  Vu,  in  1814; 
the  same  year  removed  to  Georgia,  and  began  to  teach 
in  Mount  Zion  Academy;  in  1817  he  entered  Princeton 
Seminary, and  remained  there  a  little  over  one  year;  in 
1819  commenced  editing  a  paper  called  The  Missionary; 
in  1820  was  ordained  by  Hopewell  Presbytery, at  Athens, 
Ga.;  in  1826  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  became 
editor  of  The  Christian  Observer,  which  post  he  held 
until  1H45;  then  he  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
he  was  sole  editor  of  The  Watchman  and  Observer,  and 
then  co -editor  of  The  Central  Presbyterian.  During 
his  residence  in  Richmond  he  preached  wherever  he 
found  an  open  door,  especially  in  the  Virginia  peniten- 
tiary. He  died  June  20, 1875.  At  seventy  five  blind- 
ness began  to  come  upon  him,  and  he  then  applied  him- 
self to  the  memorizing  of  large  portions  of  Scripture 
and  the  best  hymns,  that  he  might  lie  able  to  continue 
bis  ministry  long  after  his  eyesight  was  gone.  In  all 
places  where  he  could  find  hearers  he  was  abundant  in 
labors.  See  SocroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Hem. 
1876,  p.  8. 

G lie,  S  v mi-el,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  major  Ezekicl  Gile,  was  born  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  July 
23. 1780.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1804;  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Jonathan  French; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Milton,  Mass., 
Feb.  18, 1807 ;  and  died  in  October,  1826.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  680. 

Gil fillan.  Gbokge,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  born  in  Scotland,  Jan.  30,  1813. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  College  and  at  the 
United  Secession  HalL    His  first  call  was  to  a 


gation  at  Schoolwynd,  Dundee,  where  he  continued  his 
pastoral  labors  until  his  death,  Aug.  13, 1878.  In  1842 
he  began  to  write  sketches  of  the  principal  characters 
of  the  day,  for  newspapers,  and  they  were  afterwards 
printed  in  book  form  uuder  the  title  of  The  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits.  This  was  followed  by  two  other 
series  of  the  same  character.  In  I860  he  published 
The  Bards  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised for  its  grandiloquent  style.  He  edited  an  edition 
of  Bryant's  Poems,  and  among  his  other  works  are,  7'Ae 
Book  of  British  Poets,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  The 
Martyrs,  Heroes,  ami  Bards  of  the  Scotch  Covenant. 
He  also  published,  The  Grand  Discovery: — History  of 
a  Man: — Christianity  and  our  Era: — A  Discourse  on 
Hades:—  and  Eice  Discourses  on  the  Abuse  of  Talent. 
He  finally  edited  a  splendid  library  edition  of  the  Popu- 
lar Poets'  of  Britain,  with  notes.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Gill,  Alexander,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  I>oi)don  in  1597,  and  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford.  In  1635  he  became  bead  master 
of  St.  Paul's  school  While  usher  of  St.  Paul's  he  bad 
charge  of  the  education  of  John  Milton.  He  died  in 
1642.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a,  v. ;  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Gill,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in  1823. 
He  was  led  to  an  early  decision  for  Christ;  entered 
Hackney  College  in  1844,  and  at  the  close  of  his  curric- 
ulum, in  1848,  became  pastor  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk.  In 
1864  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  committee  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  visit  its  auxiliaries  in  North  Amer- 
ica. This  mission  occupied  him  more  than  eighteen 
months,  in  which  he  proved  himself  admirably  adapted 
for  the  work.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  London  district  secretaries,  his  chief 
duties  being  connected  with  the  Sunday-schools  of  all 
denominations  in  and  around  the  metropolis.  He  died 
at  Lcwisham,  Nov.  4,  1870.  Dr.  Gill  was  industrious, 
affectionate,  acceptable,  and  successful  in  all  his  labors. 
In  addition  to  a  few  tracts  and  pamphlets,  he  published, 
Early  at  the  Temple,  and  The  True  and  Beautiful.  Sec 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871,  p.  811. 

Gillane,  Joiix,  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  1727,  and  bishop  of 
Dunblane  in  1731.  See  Allibone,  IHd.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Gilles  i>e  Rotk  (Lat.  AEgidius  de  Roya  or  Roia), 
a  French  chronicler  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Rove, 
Picardy.  While  very  young  he  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Cistercians,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
studies.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology, 
and  taught  for  nineteen  years  in  various  colleges  of  the 
order  of  .St,  Ifcrnard.  He  was  then  appointed  abbot  of 
Royanmont,  Picardy.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  resigned 
these  functions,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Ihines, 
Belgium,  where  he  remained  eighteen  years,  devoting 
his  time  to  meditation  and  study.  He  died  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Sparmaille,  near  Bruges,  in  1478.  He  wrote, 
Opus  Postal  Chronodromi  sett  Chronici,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  history  of  John  Brandon,  a  monk  of  Dunes, 
remaining  in  manuscript.  Gilles  dc  Rove  carried  it 
down  to  1463,  and  it  was  continued  by  Adrian  of  Budt, 
of  the  same  convent,  down  to  1479.  Andrew  Schot 
discovered  it  about  twenty  years  later,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Sweert  (Frankfort,  1620).  He  also  left  some 
commentaries  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  aXouc.  Biog.  Genii-ale,  s.  v. 

Gilles,  J  KAN,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  studied  theology  and  law  at  Paris,  and 
became  chanter  of  the  metropolitan  church  there.  Al- 
most alone  among  the  high  clergy  of  France,  (iilles 
refused  to  acknowledge  Clement  VII  (Roliert  of  Gene- 
va). He  abandoned  his  benefice,  and  retired  to  Italy 
to  Urban  VI,  who  made  him  provost  of  Liege  and  au- 
ditor of  the  Rota.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  sa- 
1  cred  college  as  nuncio  to  Rbeiros,  to  Treves,  and  to  Co- 
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logne.  In  1405  Innoeent  VII  made  him  cardinal,  with 
the  title  of  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian.  He  assisted  at 
the  conclave,  Nov. 30, 1406,  which  elected  Gregory  XII, 
but  abandoned  that  pontiff  when  he  discovered  that  the 
latter  held  his  own  interest*  as  paramount  to  those  of 
the  Church,  and  that  he  rejected  the  means  proposed 
for  the  termination  of  the  schism  (1408,  1409).  Gilles 
returned  to  France,  where  he  died  about  1418.  He  left 
some  fragmentary  writings.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioy. 
CMralef  s.  v. 

Gillespie,  Thomas,  father  of  the  Relief  Church  in 
Scotland,  was  bom  at  Clearburn,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
17<i8.  He  received  a  careful  religious  training,  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Northampton,  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1740,  and  ordained  in  England  in 
January,  174 1.  In  August  following  he  settled  as  pastor 
of  Caniock,  where  he  continued  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  much  success  till  1752,  when  he  was  deposed 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He,  however,  continued 
actively  engaged  in  preaching,  first,  in  the  churchyard 
of  Carnock,  beside  the  church  which  had  so  often  echoed 
to  his  voice;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  this  spot 
and  betake  himself  to  another,  from  which  he  was  speed- 
ily driven,  and  at  last  was  compelled  to  take  his  posi- 
tion on  the  public  highway,  where,  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  im- 
mense multitudes  of  people.  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber he  removed  to  Dunfermline,  where,  in  1758,  the 
Relief  Church  was  founded.  He  contiuued  with  un- 
abated zeal  till  his  last  sickness,  which  soon  closed  his 
life,  Jan.  19,  1774.  Mr.  Gillespie  was  a  man  of  truly 
apostolic  excellence.  Conscience  waa  the  power  that 
bore  sway  in  his  soul.  His  intellectual  abilities  were 
excellent,  but  his  goodness  was  his  greatness.  See 
United  Presbyterian  Fathers,  p.  217;  Fasti  Eccles.  Sco- 
ticaiur,  ii,  580. 

Gillet,  Elipbalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  19, 1768.  After 
graduating  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1791,  he  taught 
school  in  Wcthcrsfield.  Under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring,  he  studied  theology  at  Newburyport.  In 
August,  1795,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Hallowell,  Me.  At  his  own  request  he  was  dismissed 
from  this  charge  in  May,  1827.  He  died  there,  Oct.  19, 
1848.  Dr.  Gillet  was  the  pioneer  of  Congregationalism 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  When  the  Maine  Mission- 
ary Society  was  organized  in  1807,  he  was  chosen  its 
secretary,  which  office  he  filled  until  the  close  of  bis 
life.  The  cause  of  home  missions  had  in  him  an  ear- 
nest friend.  His  mind  was  of  a  superior  order,  and  was 
highly  cultivated.  Addicted  to  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, he  was  a  ready,  logical,  and  keen  debater.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  titer.  Pulpit,  ii,  877. 

Gillet,  Louis  Joachim,  canon  and  librarian  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  was  born  July  28, 
1680.  In  1717  he  was  pastor  at  Mahon,  in  the  Malo 
bishopric,  but  resigucd  his  position  in  1740.  He  died 
Aug.  28, 1753,  leaving  Xouvelle  Traduction  de  Mistorien 
Josephe  (published  after  his  death,  4  vols.,  1756).  See 
Jocher,  Allgemeutes  Gelekrten  -  Lexikon,  a.  v.;  Winer, 
IJandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  157.    (B.  P.) 

Gillett,  Ezka  Hall,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  July  5,  1823.  He  grad- 
uated from  Vale  College  in  184 1, and  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  He  remained  a  resi- 
dent licentiate  until  1845,  when  he  waa  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Harlem.  He  continued 
in  this  charge,  an  efficient  and  successful  pastor,  until 
1870.  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
the  New  York  University,  and  occupied  that  position  un- 
til his  death,  Sept.  2,  1875.  Dr.  Gillett  wrote,  besides 
frequent  articles  for  the  periodical  press,  a  Life  of  Hum 
(1861) :— History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (1864):— 
Moral  System  (1875).    (W.  P.  S.) 

Gillette,  Abram  Dunn,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 


Sept.  8, 1807.  He  studied  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  Hamilton  Institution,  graduated  from  Union  College, 
was  ordained  in  Schenectady,  and  in  May,  1831,  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Sansom  Street  Church.  In  1839, 
the  Eleventh  Street  Church  (Philadelphia)  having  been 
formed  under  his  leadership,  he  became  its  pastor,  hold- 
ing that  office  until  1852,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Calvary  Church,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  New  York  city. 
Iu  1864  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  that  city  five  years.  He 
then  went  to  England,  where  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  students  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  college,  and, 
for  a  time,  was  the  stated  supply  of  a  Church  near 
London.  For  two  years  after  his  return  (1872-74),  be 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  From  1874  to  1879  he  was  pastor 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  which  was  his  last  regular  pastor- 
ate. He  died  at  his  summer  home,  Bluff  Head,  on  the 
shore  of  hike  George,  Aug.  24,  1882.  Dr.  Gillette  was 
the  author  of  several  memorial  volumes,  and  frequently 
contributed  to  various  journals.  See  The  Watchman, 
Aug.  31,  1882.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Gillette,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Granby,  Conn.,  in  1813.  He 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1838;  soon 
after  became  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Virginia  High 
School,  near  Alexandria;  and  afterwards  a  student  in 
the  theological  seminary  in  that  city.  He  waa  ordained 
iu  1842,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  sent  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Texas;  established  himself  at  Houston, 
and  successfully  labored  there  and  in  the  regions  adja- 
cent until  the  close  of  1851.  During  the  next  five 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  diocesan  school  and  of  St. 
Paul's  College.  In  1856  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
St.  David's  Church,  Austin,  from  which  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Steubenville,  O.  He  died  in  1869. 
See  Anter.  Quar.  Church  Tier.  Jan.  1870,  p.  634. 

Gil  lot,  Jacquks,  canon  of  St.  Chapelle,  at  Paris, 
who  died  in  January,  1619,  originally  dean  of  the  Church 
at  Langres,  is  the  author  of  Instructions  et  Missives  dee 
Roie  tree  Chritiene  de  France  (Paris,  1607;  new  and  en- 
larged edition  by  P.  Dupuy,  1654).  See  Jiicher,  All- 
yemeinee  Gelehiien-lAxikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  ffandbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  ii,  668;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioy.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Giloh.  Lieut.  Conder  thinks  (Memoirs  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  iii,  313)  that  this  may  be  represented  by 
the  ruined  site  Jala,  which  the  Map  lays  down  at  three 
and  a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  Hebron ;  but  he  ad- 
mits that  we  should  not  expect  a  location  so  far  north. 

Gimle,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  hearen,  or  the  most 
charming  of  all  regions  of  the  spirit  world.  As  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  considered  warlike  plays  and 
drinking  the  greatest  of  all  joys,  so  also  this  imperish- 
able heaveu  ia  furnished  with  weapons  and  golden 
drinking-horns.  It  is  the  eternal  dwelling-place  of 
All  fa.  It  ir,  the  seat  of  all  the  good  and  pious,  who  there 
partake  of  undisturbed  blessedness.  At  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  Walhalla,  the  ordiuary  scat  of  the  deities, 
Asgard,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  will  be  destroyed; 
even  the  still  higher  heaven,  Aundlang,  and  the  next 
highest  seat  of  the  light  -  •  .  Vidblain,  will  perish; 
but  Gimle,  extending  high  above  all  these,  will  not  even 
be  touched  by  the  frightful  Ragnarokr  (destroyer),  but 
will  stand  with  the  eternal  god,  to  receive  the  valiant 
warriors  and  the  slain  asas. 

Ginnunga-gap,  the  gulf  of  delusion,  a  vast,  void 
abyss,  which  the  ancient  Scandinavians  believed  to  be 
the  primeval  state  of  the  material  creation.  Into  this 
capacious  gulf,  light  as  imponderable  ether,  flowed  from 
the  south  the  envenomed  streams  of  Elivagar  (q.  v.), 
and  the  farther  they  retired  from  their  source  the  more 
the  temperature  became  reduced,  and  at  last  the  fluid 
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Atot'STiN,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 1 
ologian  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1804  at  Reichcnbcrg, 
studied  at  Vienna,  was  in  1884  professor  of  ethics,  in 
1843  professor  of  Church  history  and  canon  law  at  the 
clerical  seminary  in  Leitmeritz,  Bohemia,  and  died  June 
1,  1876.  He  wrote,  Ijegatio  Apostolica  Petri  Aloysii 
(Wurzburg,  1840) :  —  Geschichte  der  Kirche  (Vienna, 
1846-47,  2  voK)  .—Die  canonische  Uhnceise  der  Geist- 
lichen  (Ratisbon,  1852) :  -  Handbuch  des  neuesten  in 
Oesterreich  geltenden  Kirchenrechtes  (Vienna,  1857,  2 
vols.)  -.—Geschichte  der  SUttrenapostel  Cyrill  (Leitme- 
ritz, eoA.):—Bischof llurdalek  (Prague,  1873):— Kir- 
chen-historische  Schriften  (Vienna,  1872,  2  vols.).  See 
Zuchold,  BilA.  Throi,  i.  440  sq.;  I.iteraritcher  Hand- 
reiser  fur  das  Kathdische  Deutschland,  1870,  col.  288. 
(B.P.) 

Giocondo,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  architect 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1435,  went  to  Rome 
when  quite  young,  and  studied  with  great  attention 
the  models  of  antiquity.  After  the  death  of  Bramante, 
at  Rome,  he  was  declared  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  By 
this  work,  and  many  others,  he  gained  great  fame.  He 
diet!  nt  a  very  advanced  age.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
CMrale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v. 

Gioll,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  a  river 
which  separated  the  land  of  shades  from  earth.  It  was 
cr  i  by  a  bridgi  ot  gold 

Giona,  Giovanni  Battista.    See  Battista. 

Giordano,  Li  ca  (called  Fa  Presto),  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1632,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  school  of  Giuseppe  Ribera.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  improved  rapidly.  There 
is  a  picture  by  him  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  represent- 
ing The  Nativity,  which,  from  its  excellence,  is  often 
taken  for  a  production  of  Raphael.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  executed 
the  sacrist v  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo;  the  vault  of 
the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid.  In  1702  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  so  many  commissions  that  he  could 
scarcely  fulfill  them.  He  painted  an  altar-piece  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  at  Naples,  which  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works.  Probably  no  artist  ever  produced 
as  many  pictures  as  he  did.  He  died  at  Naples,  Jan.  12, 
1705.  The  following  are  some  of  his  excellent  produc- 
tions: Elijah  calling  Fire  from  Heaven ;  The  Virgin  and 
Infant  Jesus;  St.  Joseph  and  St.  John  ;  Magdalene  Pen- 
itent; The  Adulteress  before  Christ;  Christ  Disputing 
vith  the  Doctors ;  St.  A  nne  Received  into  Heaven  by  the 
Virgin.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v  ;  Spoon- 
er, biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Giorgi,  Axtomo  Augustixo,  an  Italian  philolo- 
gist, was  born  in  1711  at  Santo  Mauro,  near  Rimini. 
Be  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  1727,  and  be- 
came procurator-general  of  his  order,  which  position  he 
occupied  for  eighteen  years.  He  destroyed  the  old  scho- 
lastic routines  which  controlled  the  schools  directed  by 
the  Augustiniana.  His  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
pure  faith  led  him  to  take  part  in  various  theological 
(i'tH-uwoiis,  and  m  ar  tb«  CSNN  of  Ml  lift  bf  IWtllilwd 
a  lively  controversy  against  P.  Paulin,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, concerning  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins.  He 
taught  theology  in  various  places,  especially  at  the 
grand  college  of  Rome,  whither  he  was  called'  by  po|>c 
Benedict  XIV.  This  pontiff  charged  him  with  making 
the  apology  for  the  History  of  Ptlagianism  of  cardi- 
nal Noris.  Being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  executed,  he  confided  to  the  author  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Angelican  library,  and  admitted  him  to  the 
number  of  learned  men  whom  he  consulted  upon  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  Giorgi  had  studied  eleven  languages, 
among  which  we  may  mention  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac  But  his  erudition  was  more 
varied  than  profound.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  4, 1797. 
He  wrote  a  number  of 
AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v, 

Giorgione.    See  Bardakklli. 


Giotto,  Anoiolotto  (called  A  mbrogiotto  and  Giotto 
di  Bondone),  a  famous  ancient  Italian  painter  and  archi- 
tect, was  born  at  Vespignauo,  near  Florence,  in  1276. 
One  of  his  earliest  works  is  a  picture  of  The  A  nnuncia- 
tion,  which  is  considered  very  beautiful  He  was  high- 
ly honored,  and  his  works  were  in  great  demand.  The 
noble  familiea  of  Verona,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Urbino,  and 
Bologna  were  eager  to  possess  his  works.  In  1316  he 
was  employed  at  Padua  to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  Nun- 
ziata  all'  Arena.  In  1325  he  was  invited  to  Naples  by 
king  Robert,  to  paint  the  Church  of  Santa  Chiara, 
which  he  decorated  with  subjects  from  the  New  Test, 
and  the  Mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished in  the  art  of  mosaic,  and  executed  the  fa- 
mous Death  of  the  Virgin,  at  Florence.  As  an  architect 
he  erected  the  bell-tower  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  He 
died  at  Florence,  Jan.  8, 1336.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  a.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  v. 

Giovanni  (Battista)  ni  Tolkix),  an  eminent 
Spanish  sculptor  and  architect,  nourished  about  1550. 
He  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  and  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  was  invited  to  Naples  by  the  viceroy, 
don  Pietro  di  Toledo,  who  appointed  him  state  archi- 
tect. Hp  erected  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  degli 
Spagnuoli.  This  work  gained  for  him  such  a  reputa- 
tion that  Philip  II  appointed  him  architect  of  all  the 
royal  works  of  Spain.  He  removed  to  Spain  in  1559, 
and  began  the  erection  of  the  Escurial  three  years  later. 
He  continued  to  superintend  this  work  until  his  death 
in  1567.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,».x. 

Giovanni  ni  Matteo  (or  Mattm  di  Giovanni),  an 
eminent  Sienese  painter,  flourished  from  1450  to  1491. 
He  painted  first  in  his  native  city  in  fresco.  His  mas- 
terpiece was  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  a  subject 
which  he  repeated  both  at  Siena  and  at  Naples.  Some 
of  his  paintings  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  noble  houses  at  Siena.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Giovanni  di  Paou>,  a  reputable  painter  of  Siena, 
flourished  about  1457.  There  are  some  of  his  works  in 
the  churches  at  Siena.  His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  Osservanza,  painted  in  1461,  is  considered  good. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Giovanni  da  Pisa,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor 
and  architect,  the  son  of  Niceolo  da  Pisa,  flourished 
during  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  He  erected 
the  public  cemetery  at  Pisa,  at  Naples  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral,  and  at  Siena  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral. 
He  executed  many  works  at  Arezzo,  Orvicto,  Perugia, 
Pistoja,  and  elsewhere.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Girac,  Francois  (Barean  de),  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Angoulemc  in  1732.  Destined  from  his  in- 
fancy for  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  he  was  appointed 
successively  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Angoulcme, 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  sent  by  the  ecclesiastical 
proviuce  of  Tours  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1765. 
His  uprightness  and  conciliatory  spirit  led  to  his  being 
called  soon  after,  in  1766,  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Bricuc, 
and  three  years  later  to  that  of  Rennes,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  Revolution.  Being  then  forced  to 
go  into  exile,  he  attached  himself  successively  to  prince 
dc  Mtttcrnich,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  last  king  of 
Poland.  Returning  to  France,  Girac,  who  counted 
thirty-five  years  in  the  episcopacy,  sent  iu  his  resigna- 
tion/in view  of  his  long  labors  and  feeble  health,  and 
accepted  a  canonship  in  the  chapter  of  St.  Denis.  He 
died  Nov.  29, 1820.    See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Genirale, 

8,  V. 

Girard  la  Pucell©  (Lat.  Giraldus  PutlUi),  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  law  at  Paris  in  the  12th  century, 
and  bishop  of  Coventry.  He  took  a  lively  part  in  the 
contests  which  Sr.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  sustained 
against  the  king  of  England,  and  after  a  life  full  of  agi- 
tation, having  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Cologne,  be 
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went  to  England,  was  appointed  bishop,  and  died  soon 
after,  in  1184.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  bestow  great 
praise  upon  his  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Xouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guard,  Francois,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
about  1735  at  La  GuiUotiere  (at  that  time  dependent 
upon  Dauphioy,  and  still  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Lyons). 
He  established  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1781,  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Landry.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  he  showed  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  ideas,  and  was  one  of  the  first  rec- 
tors of  Paris  to  submit  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy.  These  patriotic  sentiments  gave  him  a  kind 
of  popularity,  which,  after  the  suppression  of  bis  church, 
in  1791,  caused  his  election  to  one  of  the  episcopal  vic- 
arages of  bishop  GobeL  Two  years  later  the  conven- 
tion appointed  him  to  assist  Marie  Antoinette  in  her 
last  moments,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  scaffold.  Ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 
after  the  restoration  of  Catholic  worship,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense he  repaired  the  chapel  and  gave  an  annuity  for 
its  preservation.  He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1811.  An 
anonymous  treatise,  entitled  Instruction  sur  la  Consti- 
tution Civile  du  Clerge,  etc.,  published  at  Paris  in  1791, 
is  cited  by  Barbier  in  his  Dict.des  A  nonymes',  No.  8721, 
and  given  to  an  author  named  Gerard.  See  Hoefer, 
.V<WV,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Oirard  (de  ViUe-Thierry),Je&Xl,*n  ascetical  writer 
of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1709,  is  the  author  of,  /.- 
Writable  rinitent:—U  Chemin  du  del:— La  Vie  des 
Vierges: — Des  Gens  Maries: — Des  Veuves: — Dts  Jle- 
ligieux:—Dts  Rrligieusts : — Dts  Riches: — DesPauvrts: 
— Des  Saints: — lies  Clercs : — I*  Chritien  Ftranger  sur 
la  Terre:— Trail*  de  la  Flatterie:— Traiti  de  la  Midi- 
sance:—Vie  de  Jisus- Christ  dans  C Eucharistie :-Le 
Chritien  dans  la  Tribulation: — La  Vie  de  S.  Jean  de 
Dieu.  See  Jochcr,  A  llgt  urines  Gelehrten-lAxikon,  s,  v. ; 
Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  r.    (B.  P.) 

Oirard,  Stephen,  an  American  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  May  21, 1750.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a  sailor  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  ten  years 
later  became  a  master  and  captain.  He  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  May,  1777,  and  began  his  emi- 
nently successful  mercantile  career.  During  the  prev- 
alence of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793, 
1797-98,  raging  with  unwonted  violence,  Mr.  Girard  de- 
voted himself  personally,  fearless  of  all  risks,  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  not  only  in 
the  hospital,  of  which  he  became  manager,  but  through- 
out the  city,  supplying  the  sufferers  with  money  and 
provisions.  Two  hundred  children,  whose  parents  died 
of  the  fever,  were  in  a  great  measure  intrusted  to  his 
care.  In  1812  he  purchased  the  building  and  a  large 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  old  United  States  bank,  and 
commenced  business  as  a  private  banker,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  £1,200,000,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
£4,000,<JOO.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  rendered  val- 
uable sen  ices  to  the  government  by  placing  at  its  dis- 
posal the  resources  of  his  bank,  and  subscribing  with 
unexampled  liberality  to  its  loans.  He  died  Dec  26, 
1831.  He  contributed  liberally  to  all  public  improve- 
ments, and  erected  many  handsome  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  profuse  in  bis  public 
charities,  but  exacting  to  the  last  fraction  due  him. 
Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  attentions  to  the 
sick,  he  never  had  a  friend.  He  was  a  freethinker  in 
religion,  and  an  anient  admirer  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
scau.  Although  he  was  uneducated,  his  success  in  busi- 
ness had  been  such  that  his  property  at  the  time  of  his 
death  amounted  to  about  £9,000,000.  Of  this  vast  es- 
tate he  bequeathed  only  £140,000  to  his  relatives.  The 
remainder  was  devoted  to  various  public  charities,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  asylums,  schools,  etc.;  £500,000  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  £300,000  to  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  his  principal  bequest,  which  was 


82,000,000,  besides  certain  other  property,  together 
with  a  plot  of  ground  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  a  college  for  orphans.  The  moat  mi- 
nute directions  were  given  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
to  be  erected,  and  the  admission  and  management  of 
the  inmates.  He  required  that  the  pupils  be  instructed 
in  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  but  they  must  be 
left  free  to  adopt  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured 
reason  may  lead  them  to  prefer.  No  ecclesiastic,  min- 
ister, or  missionary  of  any  sect  whatever  is  allowed  to 
hold  any  connection  with  the  college,  or  even  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  premises  as  a  visitor.  The  officers  and 
instructors  of  the  institution  are  eighteen  in  number, 
and  the  inmates  about  five  hundred. 

Girardet,  Juan,  a  reputable  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  l^uneville,  Dec  18, 1709,  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Claude  Charles,  and  after  spending  some  time  there 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  eight  years  studying 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  There  are  many  of  bis 
works  at  McU,  Verdun,  aud  other  cities  of  Lorraine. 
His  Ikscent  from  the  Cross,  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Nancy,  is  considered  his  best  production.  He  died  at 
Nancy,  Sept.  2,  1778.  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gins- 
rale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  r. 

Oirardon,  Francois,  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Troyes  (Champagne),  March  16,  1628,  stud- 
ied  with  care  the  statues  in  the  churches  of  Troves,  and 
produced  a  picture  of  The  Virgin,  which  wai 
mired.  In  1657  he  was  admitted  to  the  A 
Paris;  in  1659  was  appointed  professor;  Ix 
tor  in  1674,  and  chancellor  in  1695.  There 
of  his  productions  in  France.  The  mausoleum  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  in  the  Church  of  the  Sorbonne,  was 
considered  his  masterpiece.  He  died  in  1715.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Giraud,  Pikiihk,  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
Montferrand,  Aug.  11,  1791.  Belonging  to  an  ancient 
family,  be  was  designed  for  the  magistracy,  but  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  went  to  the  seminary  of  Clermont  to 
study  philosophy,  and  while  there  developed  a  taste 
for  belles  -  lcttrea  and  ancient  classics.  In  October. 
1812,  he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  he 
studied  theology  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Three 
years  later  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  1818  he  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Auvergne.  He  was  rector  of 
the  cathedral  of  Clermont  in  1825,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  preach  during  Lent  at  the  Tuileries.  A  royal 
ordinance  appointed  him  to  the  sec  of  Rodez,  Jan."  9, 
1830.  He  was  one  of  the  Bigners  of  a  criticism  con- 
cerning certain  propositions  taken  from  the  -4reniV,  and 
sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse. He  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Cambray,  Dec 
4,  1841.  He  was  made  cardinal,  June  11,  1847,  and 
Jan.  4,  1849,  went  to  Gaeta,  where  Pius  IX  was  a  refu- 
gee. It  was  supposed  with  some  reason  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  MM.de  Falloux  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
to  induce  the  pope  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  France. 
He  died  at  Cambray,  April  17,  1850.  The  works  of 
Giraud  have  been  collected  and  published  several  times. 
The  third  edition  apjwared  In  1852.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Girdle.  Ecclesiastical  balieus,  or 

/vm),  a  cord  of  linen,  silk,  worsted,  or  other 
with  tassels  at  the  extremities,  by  which  the  alb  is 
bound  round  the  waist  of  him  who  assumes  it.  It  is 
fastened  on  the  left  side  When  putting  it  on,  the  cleric 
says  the  following  prayer,  or  one  equivalent  to  it  in 
terms:  "Pnecinge  me,  Domine,  zona  justiiisc,  et  con- 
st ringe  in  me  dilcctioncm  Dei  et  proximi."  This  cinct- 
ure is  as  old  as  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  for- 
merly ample  in  size,  and  broad,  and  often  adorned  with 
gold  and  gems.  In  the  6th  century  it  waa  first  reduced 
to  its  present  narrow  dimensions.  It  represented  the 
cord  with  which  our  Lord  was  bouud;  and  alludes  to 
Luke  xii,  35 ;  Eph.  vi,  4 ;  1  Pet.  i,  13. 
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Girdle  of  St  Austin,  Fraternity  of  the,  a  de- 
votional society  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  girdle 
which  they  wear  it  made  of  leather,  and  the 
that  it  was  worn  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the 
and  many  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

Girdle  of  St  Francis,  Sec  Francis,  St.,  Fra- 
ternity op  the  Girdle  or. 

Girdlestone,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  March  6, 1797,  and  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1818.  He  became  successively  fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  university  examiner,  vicar  of  Scdgelcy 
(Staffonlshirc)  in  1826,  rector  of  Alderley  (Cheshire)  in 
1837.  of  Kingswinford  (Staffordshire)  in  1847,  and  died 
April  28, 1881,  at  Weston-super-Mare.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  on  theological  subjects,  from  the  Low- 
Church  point  of  view,  and  published,  among  other  re- 
ligious works,  A  Family  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
( 1832-42 ) :  —  The  Book  of  Psalms,  according  to  the 
two  authorized  translations,  in  parallel  columns,  with 
marginal  notes  (1836)  :  —  Christendom  Sketched  from 
History  in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scriptures  (1870).    (R  P.) 

Girodet  -  Trioson,  Anne  Loris,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Montargis,  Feb.  5,  17G7, 
studied  under  David,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  gaiued 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  for  his  picture  of  Joseph's 
M feting  with  his  lirtthren.  He  gained  great  eminence 
in  France  by  bis  picture  of  The  Deluge.  Many  of  bis 
works  are  in  the  private  collections  of  France.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Dec.  9,  1824.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  r'ine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Glron  (Garcias  de  I^oyasa),  />on  Pedro,  a  Spanish 
prelate  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Talavcra  in  1542.  lie 
was  the  sou  of  Pedro  Giron,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Castile.  He  pursued  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  at  Alcala.  Being  appointed  canon  of  Toledo, 
he  became  archdeacon  of  Guadalaxara  on  the  with- 
drawal of  his  uncle,  Lopez  de  CarnajeL  In  1585  Philip 
II  called  him  to  his  court  as  almoner  and  master  of  the 
chapel,  and  a  little  later  intrusted  to  him  the  teaching 
of  his  little  son,  don  Philip.  In  1590  cardinal  Albert 
of  Austria  appointed  him  grand-vicar  of  the  archbish- 
opric of  Toledo.  In  1598  he  obtained  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese  which  ho  governed.  He  died 
Feb.  22, 1599,  leaving  some  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
AWr.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gisbert,  Blaise,  a  French  Jesuit,  born  at  Cahors, 
Feb.  21, 1057,  and  died  Feb.  28, 1731,  is  the  author  of,  /> 
bom  Gout  dr  r Eloquence  Chretienne  (Lvona,  1702)  '.-Elo- 
quence Chretietme  datu  rhUe  tt  dans  la  Pratique  (1714 ; 
with  Zeufant's  notes,  Amsterdam,  1728 ;  (>erm.  trausl.  by 
J.  VaL  Komrumpf,  Le ipsic,  1740).  Sec  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  IM.  ii,  61 ;  Joe  her,  A  Ugeineines  Gelehrten- 
Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gisbert,  Jean,  a  French  canonist,  was  bom  at  Ca- 

hors,  Jau.  2.  1639.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  OcL  2, 
1654;  for  fifteen  years  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
at  Tours ;  then  theology  for  eighteen  years  at  Toulouse, 
and  afterwanb  became  provincial  of  Languedoc.  He 
died  Aug.  5,  171 1,  leaving,  among  other  works,  In  Sum- 
mam  Sancti  Thoma  Qutestiones  (1670): — Vera  Idea 
TheiAogitr.  <  Toulouse,  1676 ;  revised  and  enlarged,  1089) : 
-Srientia  lietigionis  Cnieersa  (vol  i,  Paris,  1689).  See 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gitano  (or  Spanish  Gypsy)  Version  of  the 

Scripture*.  This  version  is  intended  for  the  gypsies 
(flypsy  being  in  Spanish  Gitano).  For  the  history  of 
these  people,  and  the  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Luke  for  them,  compare  the  article  Gypsies.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  fresh  demand  for  the  book,  the  translator 
has  re-translated  his  former  work,  which  was  printed  in 
1873.  Some  copies  have  been  sent  out  to  Spain,  and 
satisfactory  tidings  have  been  received  concerning  their 
•cccptance  among  the  gypsies. 

Giustiniani,  Agostino,  an  Italian  Orientalist  of 
the  prtachiug  order,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1470.  At 


the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Santa  Marie  del  Castello,  at  Genoa.  By 
the  authority  of  the  doge  and  the  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
his  parents  sent  him  to  Valencia,  in  Aragon,  where  he 
contracted  a  serious  disease.  This  caused  him  to  again 
adopt  his  former  project,  and  he  returned  to  Pit  via, 
took  the  Dominican  habit  in  1488,  and  changed  his 
Christian  name  from  Pantateon  to  Agostino.  The 
study  of  Greek,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  aud  Chaldee  so  ab- 
sorbed his  attention  that  he  neglected  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  indifferently  performed  his  duties  as 
preacher  aud  confessor.  He  taught  in  several  schools 
of  bis  order,  but  in  1514  resigned  his  duties  as  profess- 
or in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  edi- 
ting of  a  polyglot  Bible.  Being  appointed  bishop  of 
Xcbbio,  in  Corsica,  he  assisted  in  1516-17  at  the 
ran  council,  and  contested  some  articles  of  the  > 
with  Francis  I  aud  Leo  X.  The  cardinal  having  fallen 
into  disgrace,  the  bishop  of  Xebbio  withdrew  to  Boni- 
face Ferrier,  bishop  of  Ivrea.  Francis  I,  then  ruler  of 
the  country  of  (Uustiniaui,  invited  him  to  remain  in 
his  kingdom.    The  king  increased  his  pension,  and  ap- 

!  pointed  him  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  Giustiniani  was  the  first  who  taught  this  lan- 
guage there.  He  remained  five  years  in  France,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Xethcrlands 

.  and  England,  where  he  met  with  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
Moms.  Recalled  to  his  diocese  by  certain  affairs,  he 
remained  there  most  of  the  time  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  while  returning  from  Genoa  to  Corsica,  in 
1586.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  for  mention  of 
which  see  Hoefer,  Avar.  Biog.  General ,  s.  v. 

Giustiniani,  Angelo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
on  Scio  in  1520.  He  joined  the  Franciscan  order,  \ 
to  Italy  provided  with  valuable 
theology  at  Padua  aud  Genoa,  and 
nal  Ferrara  to  France.  Giustiniani  took  part  in  the 
discussion  of  Poissy,  then  was  appointed  grand  almoner 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  bishop  of  Geneva.  He  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Pope  Pius  IV  confided 
to  him  an  important  negotiation  with  the  king  of 
France,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  well.  In  1578 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  bishopric  on  account  of  a 
violent  attack  of  gout.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1596,  leaving 
Comment arii  in  Qundam  Capita  Sancti  Johannis:  — 
Sermones.    See  Hoefer,  Nnur.  Biog.  Ginirute,  a.  v. 

Giustiniani,  Fabiano,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  I^erroa,  a  diocese  of  Genoa,  in 
1578.  His  father  changed  his  original  name  of  Taran- 
chetti  for  that  of  Giustiniani,  having  been  adopted  by 
a  family  of  that  name,  not  wishing  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Luigi  Fieschi.  In  1597  he  entered  the 
congregation  of  St.  Philip  of  Xeri.  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  library  of  Santa  Maria  de  Vallicelli,  and 
he  there  formed  a  taste  for  study.  In  1616  be  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Ajaccio,  at  which  place  be  died,  Jan. 
3, 1027.  He  wrote  IwUx  f  'nirersalis  Materiarum  Bib- 
liocarum  (Home,  1612).  This  work  contains  many  bib- 
liographical errors.  He  also  wrote  other  worka.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Genirule,  s.  v. 

Giustiniani  (of  Chios),  Leonardo,  an  Italian 

prelate  of  Genoese  origin,  lived  in  1453.  He  was  arch- 
bishop of  Mitylene  when  that  island  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.    He  left  a  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the  taking 

1  of  Constantinople,  addressed  to  pope  Xicholas  V,  and 
some  other  works,  for  which  sec  Hoefer,  Acar.  Biog. 

,  Generate,  s.  v. 

I  Giustiniani,  Orazlo,  an  Italian  cardinal  and  the- 
ologian,  was  l»orn  at  Genoa  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  of  that  branch  of  the  Giustiniani 
family  to  which  the  isle  of  Chios  belonged.  Having 
studied  theology  at  Home,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- five  years,  the  congregation  of  priests  of  SL 
Philip  of  Xeri,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  higher  po- 
sitions of  his  order.  Urban  VIII  appointed  him  first 
librarian  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  He  was . 
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with  an  important  negotiation  with  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  pope  that  lie  bestowed  upon  him  as 
a  reward  the  bishopric  of  Montalto,  in  1640.  He  re- 
stored  harmony  between  the  bishop  of  Montalto  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  In  1645  Innocent  X  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Nocera,  and  the  year  following 
he  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Onuphrius. 
Soon  after  the  ]»>pc  chose  him  as  his  grand  peniten- 
tiary. He  became  again  first  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  died  at  Home  in  1649.  See  Hoefcr,  Nouc. 
Bios.  Ghiirale,  s»  v. 

Giustiniani  (Di  Moniglia),  Paolo,  an  Italian 
prelate  and  commentator,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1444. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Pellegro  Giustiniani,  ambas- 
sador to  the  duke  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  Paolo  entered  the  order  of  Minorite  preachers. 
Some  years  later  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and 
elected  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Genoa. 
In  1484  he  was  regent  of  the  studies  of  his  order  at 
Perugia.  When,  at  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV,  the  Genoese 
were  expelled  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  (iiustini- 
ani returned  to  his  native  country  aud  devoted  himself 
to  preaching.  Iu  1486  he  was  elected  provincial  of 
Lombard}*,  and  in  1489  Innocent  VIII  chose  him  as 
master  of  the  sacred  palace.  This  pontiff  confided  to 
him  several  important  missions,  and  in  1494  appointed 
him  inquisitor-general  of  all  the  Genoese  possessions. 
In  1498  Alexander  VI  made  him  apostolic  commissary, 
and  authorized  him,  with  the  governor  of  Home,  to  ex- 
amine a  large  number  of  Christians  accused  of  heresy. 
In  this  be  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  of  his 
judgments.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  who,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1498,  condemned  Pietro  d'  Aranda,  bishop  of 
Calaharra,  and  steward  of  the  pope,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment as  guilty  of  Judaism  and  other  errors.  He 
was  recompensed  for  his  zeal  by  the  gift  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Svio,  and  being  sent  as  legate  to  Hungary.  He 
died  at  Buda  in  I  SOS,  leaving  commentaries  upon  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  See  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Buy.  Gi- 
nirule,  s.  v. 

Gladiators,  Christian  Views  Concerning.  —  Some 
pagan  moralists  expressed  more  or  less  strongly  their 
disapprobation  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  as  being  inhu- 
man and  demoralizing;  but  they  were  too  popular  to 
be  checked  by  such  remonstrances;  and  nothing  effec- 
tual was  done  to  stop  them  until  they  were  opposed 
and  finally  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  Christian 
principles  and  Christian  heroism. 

The  Church  expressed  iu  abhorrence  of  these  barba- 
rous  games  is  soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with  them, 
not  only  by  discountenancing  attendance  at  them,  but 
by  refusing  to  admit  gladiators  to  Christian  baptism. 
Charioteers,  racers,  and  many  others  are  included  in  the 
same  condemnation ;  probably  because  the  public  ex- 
hibitions in  which  they  took  a  part  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  idolatry.  For  the  same  reason  such 
persons,  if  they  had  already  been  received  into  the 
Church,  were  to  be  punished  by  excommunication. 

The  first  imperial  edict  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of 
gladiators  was  issued  by  Constantino  in  A.I).  825.  just 
after  the  Council  of  Nice  had  been  convened.  Forty 
years  later,  Valentinian  forbade  that  any  Christian 
criminals  should  be  condemned  to  fight  as  gladiators; 
and  in  A.D.  367  he  included  in  a  similar  exemption 
those  who  had  been  in  the  imperial  service  about  the 
court. 

In  the  year  404,  while  a  show  of  gladiators  was  ex- 
hibiting at  Rome  in  honor  of  the  victories  of  Stilicho, 
an  Asiatic  monk  named  Teleraachus,  who  had  come  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  stop  this  bar- 
barous practice,  rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and 
strove  to  separate  the  combatants.  The  spectators- 
enraged  at  his  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  favor- 
ite amusement — stoned  him  to  death.    But  a  deep  im- 

was  justly 


ored  as  a  martyr,  and  the  emperor  Honorius,  taking 
advantage  of  the  feeling  which  had  been  evoked,  effec- 
tually put  a  stop  to  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were 
never  exhibited  again.-Smilh,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq. 
a.  v. 

Gladstones,  Gkorgk,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Dundee,  and  minister  at  St.  Andrews;  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  king  to  the  sec  of  Caithness  in  1600; 
and  thence  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St,  Andrews 
in  1606,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1610.  He  was 
called  commissioner  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1604.  He  died  May  2,  1615.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  41-217. 

Glaire,  J  rax  Baftistk,  a  French  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Bordeaux,  April  1,  1798,  and  died  in  1*79.  He 
published,  Lexicon  AlunuaU  Uebroicum  et  Chaldnicvtn 
(1830;  new  ed.  1843)  x-Principes  de  Grammaire  Hi- 
brulque  rt  ChuUlalque  (1832  ;  3d  ed.  1843) :  —  Chresto- 
mat/tie  llebraique  et  Chaldaique  (1834, 3  vols.) : —  Toroth 
Mosche,  It  Pentatevque  (1836-37,  2  vols.);—  Introduction 
Historique  et  Critique  aux  Livret  Saints  (1836,  6  vols.; 
2d  ed.  1843):-L«  Line*  Saints  Vengit  (1845,  2  vols.; 
2d  ed.  1H74,3  vol*.)  :—La  Bible  sebm  la  Yulgatr  (l«f»3): 
—  Dictinnnaire  Vnicersel  des  Sciences  Ecclesin*tiq>u* 
(1868,  2  vols.),  besides  contributing  to  the  Encyclopedic 
ilu  XIX  Stick,  Encyclopedic  Catholique,  and  Biogrophie 
Catholique.  See  Lichtcnbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religievses,t.v.  (BP.) 

Glasener,  Jtstts  Martix,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Gcrmanv,  was  born  Oct.  8, 16%,  at  Hildesheim.  He 
studied  at'HclmstHdt  and  Halle,  was  in  1727  preacher 
at  bis  native  place,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology  iu  1733.  On  account  of  controversies  w  ith  his 
superiors  and  colleagues,  he  was  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice, and  diet!  at  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1750.  He  wrote,  De 
Intercessione  Beatorum  Particulari: — De  Dracone  In- 
signi  Regum  jEgyptiorvm  ad  Ezeck.  xxix-xxxii :  — Speci- 
men anli-Judaicum  de  Genuino  Judatorvm  Mtssia : — De 
Ifemonstratione  Sptrttus  S.Jesutn  esse  \erunt  Metswrn: 
— Itiatribe  Philologica  de  R.  Simeone  Eilio  Jockai,  Ave* 
tore  Libri  Sohar  .-—Diss,  de  Trinitate  Rabbvwrum  et 
Cabbalistarum  non  Christiana  sed  Mere  Platonica.  See 
Neubauer,  Kachricht  ron  jetztUbenden  Gotte 
Jocher,  Allgetneines  Gelehrten-  Lexibmy  a.  v.; 
llandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  422.    ( B.  P.) 

Glauch,  Asdrkas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  < 
|  many,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  April  17, 1637.  In  1666  he 
was  superintendent  at  Bittcrfeld,  in  1668  pastor  in 
Merscburg,  in  1679  archdeacon  at  Leipsic,  and  died 
July  11, 1681.  He  published,  Schtdiatma  de  vsu  Con- 
cordantiarvm  Biblicarwn  (Leipsic,  1668):  —  De  Ad- 
ventu  Messias  :  —  De  Corona  Christi  Spiiiea  : — lie  Yicts 
Jo.  Baptista  :—Ite  Rege  A  pTtppdm  Sec  W  iner,  //cwrf* 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  109  ;  Furst,  Bibl.  JuJ.  i,  335;  Jo- 
cher, A  llgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gleich,  Johasn  Axorkas,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gera,  Sept.  30, 1666.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1690  deacon  at  Torgau.  in 
16%  court-preacher  at  Dresden,  in  1722  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  in 
1724.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1734,  leaving,  Diss,  de  I.itvr- 
giis  Orienta Hints  (Wittenberg,  1724) :  —  De  S.  Eucka- 
ristia  Moribundis  et  Mortuis  Olim  Data  (1690) :— .4  a- 
nales  Ecclesiastica  (Dresden,  1730,  3  parts),  etc.  See 
Winer,  ffandbttch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  602.  632,  800 :  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud.  i.  836 ;  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines  Getehrtt^Lexihm, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gleig.  Georok,  LL.D.,  a  .Scotch  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Boghall,  Kincardineshire,  May  12. 1753,  and  educated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  took  orders  iu  his  twen- 
ty-first year,  and  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  eharpe 
of  a  congregation  at  Piltenweem,  Fifcshire,  whence  be 
removed  in  1790  to  Stirling.  He  was  twice  chosen 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  the  opposition  of  the  primate 
rendered  the  election  null.  In  1808  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1810 
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was  preferred  to  the  sole  charge,  and  in  1816  was  elect- 
ed primate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  at  Stirling,  in  February,  1839.  lie  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine,  the  Anti.  Jacobin  Review,  and  the  British 
Critic.  He  also  wrote  several  articles  for  the  thin! 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britarmica,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  editor,  Colin  Macfanpihar,  in  1793,  was 
engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  He  also  pub- 
lished. Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology  (1827):— 
various  Sermon*,  and  other  works.  Sec  Walker,  Lift 
of  Bishop  Oleig  (1879) ;  Encyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v.  ' 

Glendoning,  Matthew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a 
canon  of  Glasgow,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
tbat  see  in  1389.  He  appears  to  have  sat  there  until 
his  death  in  1408.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bisho/a,  p.  246. 

Glockiier,  Hieronymus  Oeorg,  a  German 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Freiberg  in  1715.  He  studied 
at  IxMpsic,  was  in  1741  bachelor,  in  1742  magister,  and 
in  1754  professor  of  philosophy.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1757. 
Ik-sides  his  contributions  to  Teller's  Bible-  Work,  and 
translation  of  Calmct's  Biblical  Dictionary  into  Ger- 
man, ho  wrote,  De.  I.ibertate  Dei  Adversus  Recentiores 
Quosdam  Philotophos : — />  Wetstemana  ippnvtiac  in 
X.  Test.  Vitus  (Leipsic,  1754).  See  Jochcr,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Isxikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  l/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  133.    (Ik  I'.) 

Glockner.  J  oh  ami,  a  Reformed  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  21,  1667.  He  studied  at  Mar- 
burg, and  died  at  Hintcln,  Dec.  29,  1716,  professor  of 
Greek  and  preacher  there.  He  wrote,  Disp.  in  (Jenes. 
i,  24,25:  — M-  Gemina  Accentuatione  Decalogi:  —  De 
Cofjnitione  Dei  Xaturali.  See  Strieder,  I/essische  Ge~ 
lehrten  Gtschichte ;  Jochcr,  Allyemeines  Gelehiien-Lexi- 
jfeo«,s.v.    (B.  P.) 

Oldrfeld,  Ciiristiax  Bkxkdict,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1747  at  Bernau,  in  Brandenburg, 
ami  died  there,  June  24, 1809,  provost  and  first  preacher. 
He  published,  Der  Kutechiswtts  Lathers  h'.rkl&rt  (Ber- 
lin, WiV)'.—Predigten  ubcr  freie  Teste  (ibid.  17'J3):— 
Gespriiche  uber  biblische  Erzahlungen  urul  Gleichnisse 
(ibid.  1795,  1798).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theoloyen 
l>tut*chlnmls,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Ihmdbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 
163,  213, 271.  (B.P.) 

Glossa  Ordinarla,  the  common  cxegetical  man- 
ual of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  consisted  of  short  explan- 
atory remarks,  compiled  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  following 
for  the  most  Rabanus  Maurus. 

Glover,  Livisgstox  M.,  D.D., a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.'  V.,  in  1820, 
and,  after  having  received  the  necessary  training,  en- 
tered the  Western  Reserve  College,  graduating  in  1840. 
He  afterwards  graduated  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Jacksonville,  ILL,  where  he  labored  with  great  success 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  was  a  delegate  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  at  Jacksonville,  Julv  15,  1880.  See  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
server, July  20, 1880.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Gloves  (\m.-jh"-//io;.  gantus).  It  would  seem  that 
gloves,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  were  unknown 
to  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  (Casaubon,  Aninutdr. 
in  A  then,  xii,  2).  That  they  were  in  use,  however, 
among  the  ancient  Persians  appears  from  Xenophon 
(Cyropted.  viii,  8,  17).  The  European  custom  of  wear- 
ing them  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  German 
nations,  as  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  common  Latin 
word  for  them  clearly  shows:  and  although,  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical vestment,  properly  so  called,  gloves  do  not 
appear  till  the  12th  century  (the  first  extant  mention 
of  them  in  that  character  being  as  late  as  A.D.  1152), 
tltcy  had  been  used  for  centuries  as  articles  of  practical 
convenience.  Thus  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas  Bobbiensis  (formerly  in- 
cluded among  the  works  of  Bede,  c  25).    In  this  in- 


stance, the  gloves  are  spoken  of  as  used  "  for  purposes 
of  labor,"  but  sometimes  they  were  obviously  of  a  costly 
natures,  for  in  the  will  of  Riculfus,  bishop  of  Iklci.u 
(ob.  A.I).  915),  in  a  long  list  of  valuable  articles,  be 
mentions  "one  pair  of  gloves"  (Migno,  Patrol,  exxxii, 
468).-Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  *.  v. 

Gloves  symbolized  the  hiding  of  iniquity  by  the 
merits  of  our  Saviour,  and  recalled  the  blessing  upon 
Jacob  when  he  wore  gloves  of  skins.  William  of  Wy  ke- 
ham's  gloves  are  preserved  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
Candidates  for  degrees  in  medicine  formerly  gave  gloves 
to  the  graduates  of  the  faculty  in  that  university,  in  re- 
turn for  their  escort  to  the  doors  of  the  convocation 
house.  Bishop  Ken  contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul's  the  cost  of  his  consecration  dinner  ami  a  hun- 
dred pairs  of  gloves.  At  St  Andrew's,  Hollxmi,  the 
clergy  were  given  gloves  at  Easter,  and  some  noblemen 
used  to  send  a  pair  to  any  bishop  or  dean  whom  they 
heard  preach.  In  1636  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
sented gloves  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
king  Charles  I. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Gliick,  Ekxkst,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
in  Saxony,  Nov.  10,  1652.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic,  and  accepted  a  call  extended  to  him  by 
the  general  superintendent,  John  Fischer,  in  1673,  to 
Livonia.  On  his  settlement  in  Livonia  he  was  grieved 
to  find  that  the  people  were  still  destitute  of  the  Script- 
ures in  their  vernacular  tongue.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  producing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Scriptures  from  the  sacred  originals; 
and  with  this  object  in  view  he  repaired  to  Hamburg, 
there  to  qualify  himself  for  the  undertaking,  by  study- 
ing Hebrew  under  Edzardi,  the  celebrated  Hebraist. 
After  his  return  from  Hamburg,  in  1680,  he  was  ap- 
pointed military -preacher  at  Dllnamunde,  where  he  also 
adopted  Catharine  Badcudiek,  afterwards  empress  of 
Russia,  as  his  daughter.  In  1683,  Glilek  was  ap|tointed 
pastor  at  Marieuburg,  in  Livonia,  and  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Lettish,  which  was  published  at  Riga 
in  1689,  the  New  Test,  having  been  published  in 
1685.  When  Marieuburg  was  taken  by  Peter  the 
Great  (Aug.  6, 1702),  Gluck  was  transported  with  other 
citizens  as  prisoners  to  Moscow.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  foster  father  of  Catha- 
rine, he  was  soon  released,  and  was  appointed  inspector 
of  all  the  high-schools  of  Moscow.  Here  he  studied 
j  the  Russian  language,  and  commenced  a  translation  of 
'  the  New  Test,  into  the  Russian  tongue.  He  died,  how- 
ever, May  5, 1705,  before  finishing  his  task.    (B.  P.) 

GlUckselig,  Aioxsr  Leoih,  an  archaeologist,  who 
died  at  Prague,  Jan.  28, 1867,  is  the  author  of  Christus- 
I  A  rchiioloifie  (Prague,  1862>  See  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol. 
i,  447  (B.P.) 

Glyca-s,  Michael  (Miva>}\  <»  rXurac),  a  Byzan- 
tine historian,  probably  of  the  Pith  century,  was  a  na- 
tive either  of  Constantinople  or  Sicily  (hence  called  Sic- 
ulus).  He  wrote  some  letters  to  the  last  Constantino, 
and  a  History  (Bi>*Xoc  \povu:ii),  in  four  parts,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I  Comneuus  (1118), 
first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Ltunslavius 
(Basle,  1572,  8vo;  best  ed.  by  Bckker,  in  the  Bonn  col- 
lection of  the  Byzantines,  1836,  8vo).  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Bioy.  a.  v. 

Glycia,  Joiix  (\*awnt  b  rXwnc),  or  perhaps 
Glycas  (rXvcac),  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
1316  to  1320.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dom and  oratorical  skill.  Nicephorus,  who  was  his  pu- 
pil, praised  him  greatly.  At  length,  enfeebled  by  age 
and  disease,  Glycis  resigned  the  dignity  of  patriarch, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cynotissa.  Being  an 
elegant  and  correct  writer,  he  attempted  to  purify  the 
Greek  language  from  the  barbarisms  with  which  it  was 
surcharged.  For  mention  of  his  works  see  Hocfer, 
.Vour.  Bioy.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Gobat,  Samuel,  D.D.,  missionary  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  bom  Jan.  26,  1799,  at  Cremine,  a  village 
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Minister,  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  In  1821  he  entered  the 
missionary  seminary  at  Basle,  and  in  1824  went  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  Oriental  studies,  par- 
ticularly Arabic,  under  the  celebrated  Sylvester  de  Sacy. 
In  1825  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  London,  and  in  the  year  following 
embarked  upon  his  mission  to  Abyssinia.  But  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  that  country,  he  could  not  be- 
gin operations  until  1830,  and  left  in  1832.  He  returned 
in  1834,  but  sickness  prevented  his  working,  and  so.  in 
September,  1836,  he  returned  to  Europe.  From  1839 
to  1842  he  was  at  Malta,  assiduously  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  Arabic  Bible,  and  other  learned  labors.  In  1842 
he  went  to  Basle,  afterwards  to  Bcnie,  and  returned 
again  in  1845  to  Malta,  to  inaugurate  and  take  charge 
of  the  Malta  Protestant  College.  Soon  after  he  had 
opened  the  college,  Mr.  Gobat  received  an  intimation 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  expressed  an  anxious  de- 
sire, to  nominate  him  to  the  Anglican  episcopate  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  much  surprised  at  the  intelligence, 
but  felt  bound  in  conscience  not  to  refuse  the  call,  with- 
out violating  his  principles  of  being  "obedient  to  the 
Lord  in  all  things."  "  Wherefore,"  were  his  words, "  I 
felt  persuaded  that  the  call  was  from  God ;  and  herein 
I  ground  my  hope,  that  God  will  bless  me,  and  make  me 
a  blessing."  On  Sunday,  July  5,  184C,  Mr.  Gobat  was 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  as  bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem.  His  work  in  the 
Holy  City,  during  the  thirty -three  years  which  he 
spent  there,  was  very  successful  and  vigorous.  His  an- 
nual letters  from  the  Holy  City  were  always  looked  for 
with  interest,  and  read  with  the  deepest  attention.  In 
the  last  letter,  published  iu  1877,  he  stated  that  there 
were  thirty-three  Protestant  schools  in  Judea,  Samaria, 
Galilee,  and  beyond  Jordan,  containing  between  1200 
and  1500  children  of  both  sexes.  He  died  at  Jerusa- 
lem, May  6,  1879.  He  wrote  A  Journey  of  Three 
Years  in  Abyssinia  (Lond.  1847).  See  Lichtenbcrgcr, 
Encycfop.  des  Sciences  Rel Reuses,  a  v. ;  S.  Gobat,  his 
Life  ami  Work,  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Lond.  1884). 
(B.  P.) 

Gobel,  Karl,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bora  Feb.  18,  1808,  at  Solingcn.  He  studied  at 
Erlangen  and  Berlin,  and  was  in  1837  appointed  pastor 
at  Altwicd,  near  Neuwied-on-thc-Rhine.  Iu  1845  he 
was  appointed  successor  to  professor  Kraffr,  at  Erlan- 
gen, and  iu  1857  he  was  called  to  Posen  as  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  member  of  consistory.  He  died  there 
April  24, 1881,  a  doctor  of  theology  aud  member  of  the 
upper  consistory.  He  published,  l)er  heilige  Rock,  ein 
ecangelisches  Zeugniss  (Neuwicd,  1845): — Ecaw/eliscJies 
Zeugniss  gegtn  die  lrrlehren  des  GhiUany  und  Johannes 
Range  (Erlangen,  1849)  -.—Osterbeute  Heilsgutem  Christ- 
licher  Hofnung  (2d  ed.  i860)  i—Stephams,  der  Prediger 
des  Gottes  der  ffcrrlichleit  (1853):— Das  alte  Testament 
gegen  VorurtheUe  und  Misscerstandnisse  der  Gebildeten 
unserer  Zeit  vcrtheidigt  (1865).  Sec  Zuchold,  BiU. 
Thcol.i,U7.  (B.P.) 

Gobel,  Sebastian,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Dresden  in  1628.  He  was  at  first  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Nicola! ,  at  Leipsic,  then  abbot  of  the  convent 
of  Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1669.  He  died  in  1685, 
leaving  Methodohgui  Homiletica  :—De  Pactis  tt  Fade- 
ribus  Dei  cum  Hominibus: — Christiana  Vtitr  Regulm : — 
Thesaurus  Evangelicus :  —  Cibus  Fceminarum  Oelistis, 
seu  Sacrum  Orandi  et  Cantandi  Libellus.  Sec  Hocfer, 
Xouv.  Hiog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

God  arc!  (or  Gildard),  bishop  of  Rouen,  was  born 
at  Salency,  near  Noyon,  about  460.  According  to  somo 
hagiographcrs,  he  was  son  of  Nectar,  a  Human  lord,  and 
twin  brother  of  St.  Mcdard,  but  the  earliest  records 
contain  no  such  information.  As  successor  to  Bad  bod, 
he  received  the  priesthood  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
of  Vermand,  then  the  capital  of  the  Vermandois.  He 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rouen  near  the  close  of  the  5th 
century,  and  brought  many  idolater*  to  the  Christian 


faith.  He  aided  in  the  conversion  of  Clovis  1.  to- 
gether with  his  co-laborers  St.  Rcmy,  St.  Woast.  and 
St.  Mcdard.  Iu  511  he  assisted  at  the  first  Council  of 
Orleans.  He  discovered  in  St.  Laud  us  an  especial  talent, 
although  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  consecrated  him 
bishop  of  Coutances.  The  theologians  attributed  this 
to  divine  revelation.  He  died  at  Rouen,  June  8,  about 
530,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  but 
his  remains  were  afterwards  reinterred  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Medard,  at  Soiasons,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  which  probably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Godard 
was  brother  of  Medard.  These  two  saints  are  honored 
on  June  8.  According  to  Mabillon,  Fortunatus  wrote 
the  life  of  these  two  saints,  but  it  is  uncertain.  See 
Hocfer,  Xouc.  Hiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Goddard  Kingston,  P.O.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  a  graduate  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  was  rector  for  several  years  in  Philadelphia, 
until  1859,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church  iu 
Cincinnati,  O.  In  1862  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  as 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  In  1866  he  removed  to 
Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  as  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Oct.  24, 
1875,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  See  Prot.  Episc 
A  Imanac,  1876,  p.  150. 

Goddard,  William  Stanley,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  born  in  1757.  He  was  rector  of  Rep- 
ton,  Derby,  and  died  in  1845.  He  published  a  Sermon 
on  the  visit  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (1811) :— Ser- 
mon at  the  consecration  of  bishop  Howley  (Lond.  1814). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Godeberta,  Saint,  was  born  at  Bores,  ocar  Amiens, 
about  640.  She  was  consecrated  by  St.  Elogius,  bishop 
of  Noyon,  in  the  presence  of  Clotaire  HI  (from  655  to 
659).  The  hagiographers  say  that  she  established  a 
society  of  twelve  women,  whom,  with  untiring  devotion, 
she  instructed  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  by  her  own  virtuous  example.  By  Tier  faith 
she  is  said  to  have  arrested  the  flames,  and  when  a  vio- 
lent pestilence  attacked  Noyon,  she  caused  its  cessation 
by  assembling  the  citizens  together  in  penitence  She 
died  about  700.  Her  remains  were  for  a  long  time  in 
the  cathedral  of  Noyon.  She  was  canonized,  and  her 
memory  is  honored  April  1 1.  See  Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Hiog.  s.  r. 

Godehard.  Saint,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  was  born  at 
Ritenbach,  in  Bavaria,  in  961.  He  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  the  archbishop  Frederic  of  Salzburg,  and  when 
thirty-one  years  of  age  entered  the  monaster  v  of  Nieder- 
Altaich,  and  became  its  abbot  in  997.  His  exceUent 
administration  of  the  monastery  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  emperor  Henry  II,  who  charged  htm  with  re- 
forming the  monasteries  of  Hersfeld,  Tegernsce,  etc..  and 
having  succeeded  in  this  task,  he  returned  to  his  own 
monastery  in  1012.  When  Bernward,  the  bishop  of 
Hildesheim,  died,  he  was  made  his  successor,  in  1022, 
and  died  May  6. 1038.  He  was  canonized  bv  Innocent 
III  in  1131.  His  festival  is  on  May  4.  See  Blum, 
Geschichte  des  FUrstenthums  I/Utlesheim,  ii,  108  sq. ;  Lt int- 
zcl,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  und  Diocese  Hildesheim,  p.  196 
sq. ;  Pertz,  Monument  a  Germ.  Hist,  xi,  165  sq.;  Wat  ten- 
bach,  Deutsche  Geschichts-QueUen  im  Mittelalter,  iit  16— 
23;  Uhlhorn,  in  Plitt  -  Herzogs  Real  -  Encyclop.  a.  r.; 
Paumier,  iu  Lichtenberger's  Encyclop,  des  Sciences  Rc- 
ligieuses,  s.  r.    (B.  P.) 

Godelive  oe  Ghistkllbs,  Saint,  a  martyr  of  the 
11th  century,  was  born  at  Ghlstelles,  in  Flanders, 
was  religiously  trained  from  her  youth  at  the 
of  Long  Fort,  in  Boulonnaia.  She  was  married 
tolf,  who  at  last  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Her 
festival  is  on  July  6.  Legend  attributes  to  her  many 
miracles,  and  her  life  was  written  by  Dragon,  priest  of 
Ghislellcs,  one  of  her  contemporaries.  Another,  pub- 
lished in  German,  was  entitled  Godelive  Hotel;  in  Gothic 
characters,  ornamented  with  coarse  wood  engravings. 
This  book  was  translated  and  published  by  " 
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Baecker  (Bruges,  1849).  See  Hoefer,  ATour.  Biog.  Gink- 
rale,  s.  r. 

Godeacard,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Rocquemont,  near  Rouen,  March 
30,  1728.  He  was  successively  secretary  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  prior  of  Notre  Dame  de  lion  Repos,  near 
Versailles,  cauon  of  St.  Louis  Uu  Louvre,  and  prior  of 
St.  Honorius,  at  Paris,  where  he  died,  Aug.  21,  1800. 
He  wrote,  Vie*  de*  Peres,  de*  Martyr*,  et  ties  A  utre* 
Principalis  Sainft  (from  the  English  of  Alban  Butler, 
Vilkfranche  and  Paris,  17G3,  1783,  1784),  containing  a 
large  number  of  anecdotes  which,  true  or  doubtful,  afford 
philosophers,  historians,  and  hagiographcrs  interesting 
information  :—Dt  la  Mort  de*  Perteculeur*  (with  histor- 
ical notes  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lectance,  Parts, 
1797) :  —  Fondement*  de  In  Religion  Chritirnne  (trans- 
lated from  the  English  of  Chall'onncr) :— Table  Alpha- 
betique  (of  the  Mimoire*  de  Treroux  down  to  1740),  and 
several  theological  works.    See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog. 


Godet  de*  .Varai*,  Paul  Mj  a  French  prelate,  was 
at  Talcy,  near  Blois,  in  June,  1649.  He  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Pari-,  and 
became  bishop  of  Chatties,  confessor  of  madame  Main- 
tenon,  and  superior  of  the  royal  house  of  St,  Cyr.  On 
his  promotion  to  the  episcopacy  he  gave  all  his  rev- 
enue to  the  poor.  Nov.  21,  1695,  he  condemned  sev- 
eral propositions  taken  from  the  works  of  madame 
Guy  on  and  P.  Lacombe.  He  claimed  also  to  bring 
Fcnelon  to  a  recantation.  In  1697  he  signed,  with  the 
cardinal  of  Noailles  and  Bossuct,  a  declaration  which 
was  sent  to  Kome,  by  which  he  condemned  the  Mturi- 
rrte*  de*  Saint*.  He  founded  four  seminaries  and  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  He  died  Sept.  25, 
1709.    See  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Biog.  General*,  a.  v. 

Godwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Oakingham,  in  Berkshire,  in  1517,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1565  he  was 
made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  had  also  a 
prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1566  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  In  1576  he 
was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  September, 
1584.  He  died  Nor.  19,  1590.  Among  the  Parker 
1CSS.  in  Benedict  Church,  Cambridge,  is  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  the  queen  at  Greenwich, 
in  1566,  concerning  the  authority  of  the  councils  and 
fathers.    See  Chalmers  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Goer ce,  Hi'uii  William,  was  a  Dutch  theologian 
and  physician.  After  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  he  practiced  at  Middelburg,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation.  He  understood  very  well 
the  dialects  of  north  Europe,  and  the  classical  languages, 
and  occupied  his  leisure  with  archaeology  and  trans- 
lating several  ancient  authors.  He  died  at  Middel- 
burg about  1643.  For  further  mention  of  his  works, 
sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginira.lt,  s.  v. 

GoetschiuB,  John  Henkt,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister  (son  of  a  German  minister  who  was  sent  over, 
probably  in  1728,  from  the  fatherland,  to  labor  among 
the  Germans  in  and  around  Philadelphia),  was  born  in 
1718,  in  Switzerland,  studied  in  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich, and  under  Rev.  G.  II.  Dorstius,  in  Pcunsylvania, 
who,  with  Rev.  J.  T.  Frelinghuyscn,  licensed  and  or- 
dained him  in  1738.  He  was  settled  successively  in 
North  and  South  Hampton,  Pa.  (1738),  in  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  and  vicinity,  on  Long  Island  (1740),  and 
at  Hackensack  and  Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.  (  1748  ), 
where  he  died,  Nov.  14, 1774.  The  validity  of  his  or- 
dination having  been  questioned,  he  was  newly  exam- 
ined and  reordained  in  1748,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Classia  of  Amsterdam,  by  the  Git  us.  But  while 
men  disputed.  God  honored  "his  faithful  services,  both 
before  and  after  his  second  ordination,  with  frequent 
and  great  revivals.  His  whole  ministry  was  contem- 
with  the  agitation  of  the  vexed  question  of 


education  and  ordination  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  his  last  and  longest  pastorate  in  New  Jersey,  were 
the  churches  divided  and  troubled  by  its  unfortunate 
developments.    When  the  church  was  locked  against 
him  on  Long  Island,  he  preached  on  the  steps,  or  under 
the  trees,  or  in  barns,  or  in  private  dwellings.    It  is  re- 
lated that  on  one  Sabbath  the  chorister,  who  in  those 
days  announced  the  Psalms  and  hymns,  gave  out  the 
entire  lliHh  Psalm  to  be  sung,  to  prevent  his  preaching. 
Once,  when  in  danger  of  forcible  resistance  to  his  en- 
tering the  church  at  Hackensack,  he  girded  on  his 
sword,  and  with  it  entered  the  pulpit,  for  in  those  days 
it  was  not  unusual  for  clergymen  to  wear  a  sword,  and 
earn-  it  into  the  pulpit  and  place  it  behind  them  dur- 
ing the  service.    Yet  Mr.  Goetschius  waa  a  man  of 
peace,  a  k>arned.  pious,  godly,  faithful,  and  eminently 
successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  troublous  times. 
He  was  also  the  theological  instructor  of  a  number  of 
young  men  who  rose  to  eminence  and  power  in  the 
Church,  and  who  were  the  a|>ustles  of  a  liberal  and  in- 
dependent ecclesiastical  polity.     Among  these  were 
professor  Romeyn,  the  younger  Frelinghuyscns,  Leeydt, 
and  others.    He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Rutgers  College,  and  a  leader  in  the  forward  move- 
ments of  his  denomination.    "  He  was  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  abrupt  in  speech,  but 
his  language  was  clear  and  expressive."    One  of  his 
pupils,  Dr.  Solomon  Frocligh,  describes  him  as  ,4a  gen- 
tleman of  profound  erudition,  a  thoroughbred  Calvinist, 
i  and  an  accomplished  theologian."  See  Corwin,  Manual 
I  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  k  v.;  Taylor,  Annul*  of 
Clatti*  of  Bergen,  p.  180 ;  -1  utobiography  of  Dr.  S.  Froe- 
liyh.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Gohren,  Aitoi.ru  Wilhklm  ron,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  born  May  18, 1685,  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  at  Kiel  and  Jena,  was  preacher  at  the  latter 
place  in  1722,  member  of  consUtory  in  1725,  and  rector 
at  Hamburg  in  1731.  He  died  July  24, 1734.  Besides 
translating  into  German  Buddcus's  work,  De  Athtumo 
et  Superttitione  (Jena,  1723),  he  wrote  Dinp.  Inaug. 
Theologica  de  Fermento  Pharua>orum  (1728).  See 
Thieas,  Hamburger  GeUhrten-Getckichte ;  Jocher,  All- 
genuine*  Gelehrten-fjexilon,  s.  v.    (U.  P.) 

Gokei,  long  strips  of  white  paper,  emblems  of  tho 
divine  presence  of  the  Camis  (q.  v.)  among  the  Japa- 
nese. They  are  kept  in  little  portable  mia*  in  all  Jap- 
anese houses. 

Goldberg,  Bkku,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  born  in  1801 
in  Poland.  In  1840  he  went  to  Berlin,  in  1847  to  Lon- 
don, iu  1852  to  Paris,  and  died  there,  May  4, 1*84.  He 
published,  Chofe*  Mtttmonim  tire  Anecdota  Uabbinica 
(Berlin,  1845) : — Je*od  Olam,  edited  for  the  first  time 
after  an  old  MS.  (1818)  -.—Sefer  ha-Hiknmh,  of  Ibn-Ge- 
mach  (Frankfort,  1856):  —  Sefer  Taggin,  a  masoretic 
work,  edited  in  connection  with  Barges :  —  Ritalat,  or 
Ibn-Korcish's  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  study  or  the 
Targums  (Paris,  1*67)  -.—Seftr  ha-Sichrunoth,  or  a  He- 
brew concordance,  by  Klias  Lcvita,  edited  after  a  Paris 
manuscript  (Frankfort,  1874).  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
837.    (B.  P.) 

Golden,  T.  C,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  iu  England,  April  16,  1818.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1849,  settled  near  Kingston, 
Wis.,  and  the  year  following  entered  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference, wherein  he  successively  served  Cascade,  Sheboy- 
gan Falls,  Omro,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  two  years  each.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  La  Crosse.  When  the  North-west 
Wisconsin  Conference  was  formed  he  became  a  member 
of  it,  and  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  La  Crosse 
district  from  1859  to  1862;  elected  a  delegate  to  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1860;  Eau  Clair  district  from  1863 
to  1866;  delegate  to  General  Conference  in  1864;  lo- 
cated from  1865  to  1869 ;  readmitted  to  the  Upper  Iowa 
Conference  in  1870,  and  for  three  years  was  stationed 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  then  was  appointed 
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elder  of  Vinton  district.  He  died  May  29, 1879.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  60. 

Golden  Age  is  a  term  used  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology  to  deuote  the  reign  of  Saturn  (q.  v.), 
when  justice  and  innocence  were  supposed  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  earth,  and  the  soil  to  have 
produced  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and 
enjoyment  of  mankind. 

Goldhorn,  David  Johann  Heinrich,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic, 
July  31,  1810,  and  died  there,  professor  of  theology, 
Dec.  21,  1874.  In  connection  with  Gersdorf,  he  pub- 
lisiicii,  nioiiomrca  1  airum  x.ccitstusncorum  i^atinorum 
Selecta  (Leipsic,  1838): — wrote  besides,  Commentatio 
HUtorico-Theologica  de  Summit  Principiis  Theotogiat 
A  btrlardtr  (eod.) :— Die  theologische  Literatur  des  Jahres 
1840  und  1841  (1842-44).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  862,  874,  914  ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TAevl.  i,  448. 
(B.  1'.) 

Goldhorn,  Johann  David,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  12, 1774.  After  hav- 
ing served  at  different  places  as  preacher,  he  was  called 
to  Leipsic  in  1835  as  professor  of  theology,  and  died 
Oct.  23, 1836.  He  published,  Exlcurte  zum  Buche  Jonas 
(Leipsic,  1803)  :—De  Puerorum  Dmocentia  in  Sennoni- 
bus  Sooth,  etc.  (1828)  -.—Predigten  und  Kasualreden  (8 
vols.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  23,  83, 
869;  ii,  36,  66,  98,  172;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  448  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Go  1  dsbo rough,  Godfrey,  D.D., an  Anglican  bish- 
op of  the  16th  century,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  bred  in 
Trinity  College  (pupil  of  archbishop  Whitgift),  became 
afterwards  fellow  thereof,  prebend  of  Hereford  in  1685, 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1589,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1598,  and  died  March  26, 1604.  See  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England  (cd.  Nuttnll),  i,  231. 

Goldachad,  Gottiiki.k  Conkad,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  born  May  18,  1719.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1744  regent  of  the  Rreutzschule 
at  Dresden,  in  1750  rector  of  St.  Anne,  and  died  in  1767. 
He  wrote,  De  Mundata  Christi  Jo.  xxi,  16-17  (1750)  :— 
Chorus  Musicus  Gloriam  Christi  Celebrans  ex  Ps.  Ixviii, 
26  (1751)  -.—Septem  Spintus  ante  Dei  Thronum  ex  Apoc. 
1,4  (1752):  —  De  Pnefectis  Pad/ids  et  Exactoribui 
Justis  Ecclesioj  a  Deo  Promistis  ex  Esaias  Ix,  17  (1755) : 
— Salomotiis  de  Jurentutis  Institution  Consilium  ac 
Pretium  ex  Prov.  xxii,  6  (1760)  -.-Historische  Xachricht 
ran  der  A  wirn  Kirche  vor  Dresden  (1763).  See  Jocher, 
A  Uyemeines  Gekhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Goldsmith,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minuter, 
was  born  at  Kiverhead,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1794.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1819;  was  ordained 
a  minister  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Nov.  17, 
the  same  year;  preached  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  thereafter 
until  his  death,  April  6, 1854.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Prince- 
ton Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  22. 

Gold  well,  James,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  15th  century,  was  bora  at  Great  Chart,  Kent,  edu- 
cated in  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford,  promoted  prebend 
of  Hereford  in  1461,  dean  of  Salisbury  in  1463,  secre- 
tary to  king  Edward  IV,  and  at  last  made  bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1172.  He  repaired  the  church  at  Great 
Chart,  and  founded  a  chapel  on  its  south  side.  He  died 
Feb.  15, 1498.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  ii,  137. 

Goldwell,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Goldwell,  parish  of  Great  Chart,  Kent.  Being  a 
Benedictine,  he  was  by  queen  Mary  preferred  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's  in  1558,  but  quitted  the  land  in  the  first 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and,  going  to  Rome,  in- 
duced the  pope  to  grant  indulgences  to  those  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  well  of  St.  Winifred,  in  his  diocese. 
He  died  in  Rome  about  1581.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  137. 


Golod,  John,  an  Armenian  patriarch  of  < 
nople,  was  born  at  Bales,  and  educated  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Amerdolu.  During  his  patriarchate  three  church- 
es belonging  to  the  Armenians  of  Constantinople,  which 
had  been  burned  down,  were  rebuilt  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance. He  also  built  several  schools.  The  only  writ- 
ing of  which  be  is  the  author  is  a  profession  of  faith 
which  he  addressed  to  the  papal  court  at  Rome.  He 
sought  to  re-establish  the  harmony  between  the  na- 
tional Armenians  and  the  united  Armenians  or  Roman 
Catholics.  He  was  accused  of  softness  by  his  people, 
and  seeing  that  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  gave 
occasion  to  troubles,  he  closed  their  churches.  Golod 
died  in  1741.    See  Hoefer,  Aro«r.  Diog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Goltz  (LaU  Goltzius),  Hesdiuk,  a  pre-eminent 
Dutch  engraver  and  painter,  was  bora  at  Mulbrecht, 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  in  1558,  and  studied  engraving 
under  Theodore  CuernherU  He  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  and  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  P.  da  Caravaggio.  He  began  painting  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  and  executed  a  number  of  tine  pict- 
ures, the  first  of  which  was  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  As  an  engraver,  he  *M 
far  more  distinguished :  his  prints  number  over  five 
hundred.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal :  The 
Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Saviour ;  Christ  and  tht  Apos- 
tles; The  Circumcision;  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
The  Wise  Men's  OJering;  The  Temptation  of  St.  .4  b- 
thony;  The  Holy  Family;  The  Nativity;  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents ;  The  A  nnunciation ;  The  Last  Supper ; 
The  Eall  of  Adam  and  Eve;  The  Dead  Christ  Support- 
ed by  an  Angel.  Goltz  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617.  See 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,*,  v. 

Gomarists,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Cal- 
vinists  in  Holland  in  the  17th  century,  after  Francis 
Gomar  (q.  v.),  an  eminent  opponent  of  the  Anninians 
in  the  synod  of  Dort. 

Gomez,  Jvas,  a  reputable  historical  painter  of 
Madrid,  was  born  about  1550.  He  painted  several  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome ;  also  the  large  picture 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula.  He  restored  the  A*- 
nunciation  and  the  St.  Jerome  Penitent,  by  F.  Zucchero, 
which  Philip  II  had  rejected  and  ordered  to  be  re- 
touched. He  died  in  1597.  See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
a.  v. 

Gomidas,  an  Armenian  patriarch,  was  born  at 
Aghtaits,  in  the  canton  of  Arakadzodn.  He  was  bishop 
of  the  Mamigonians,  when  he  was  elected  patriarch  in 
617.  After  the  death  of  John  HI,  Gomidas  erected  a 
magnificent  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hripsimia.  He 
died  in  625,  leaving  Xerpogh  Hripsimia  ("  Hvmn  in 
honor  of  St.  Rhipsime"),  which  is  still  contained  in  the 
Armeniau  liturgy.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gittirale, 
s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Gondi  Version  or  the  Sckipturks.  This  dia- 
lect is  spoken  by  the  Gonds,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  the  hill-tribes  in  North-west  India.  In  1872 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  as  translated  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  was  priuted  at  Allahabad,  to  which 
the  gospel  of  Mark  was  added  in  1874.  See  Dnberg 
aud  Harrison,  Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  the  Gonds 
of  the  Xerbudda  Territory,  unth  a  Grammar  and  Vo- 
cabulary of  their  Language  (1849). 

Gondi,  Pikkrb  UK,  a  cardinal-bishop  of  Paris,  was 
born  in  1533.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Toulouse, 
and  theology  at  Paris.  Before  1569  he  was  bishop  of 
Langrca  and  grand-almoner  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  bishop  of  Paris.  A  abort 
time  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Henry  HI  tent  him 
to  Rome  to  ask  of  the  pope  permission  to  alienate  from 
the  revenue*  of  the  clergy  60,000  gold  fiorina.  During 
the  league,  the  Spaniards  sought  in  vain  to  draw  him 
into  their  party.  He  refused  the  cardinals  hat  which 
Sixtus  Y  offered  to  bim  in  1388,  except  on  consent  cf 
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the  king.   He  died  Feb.  17, 1616. 
Biog.  (iinirale,  s.  v. 

Oondrin,  Locts  Henry  de  Pardaillan  de,  a  French 
prelate*,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Oondrin.  in  the  diocese 
of  Auch,  in  1620.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  La 
Fleche,at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Sorbonne. 
Being  a  relative  of  the  bishop  of  Sens,  Octaviua  of  Belle- 
garde,  he  was  appointed  his  coadjutor  in  1645,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  the  following  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  censured  the  Apology  of  the  Casuists.  In  1653  he 
signed  the  letter  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  to  pope 
Innocent  X,  in  which  the  prelates  recognised  only  the 
five  famous  propositions  of  Jansenius.  He  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  his  niece,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  at  the 
court.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  Chaulnes,  Sept.  20, 
1674,  leaving  letters  and  pastoral  ordinances.  See  Hoe- 
fer, .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Gonnelieu.  Je'rOmb  i>k,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Soissona,  Sept.  8,  1640.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  his  order,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1717.  He  wrote, 
Ik  {"Essence  de  la  Vie  Spirituelle  (Paris,  1701):— />  la 
Presence  de  Dien  qui  Renferme  tout  Us  Principes  de  la 
Yif  htirieure  (ibid.  1703)  -.-MUhode  pour  Bien  Prier 
(1710): — Pratique  de  la  Vie  Intfrieure  (eod.): — Le  Set: 
mon  de  Sotre  -  Seigneur  a  ses  A potres  A  pr'ts  la  Cine 
(1712).  For  a  long  time  there  was  attributed  to  him  a 
translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Nancy  in  1712,  for  which  edition  he  only 
wrote  the  prayers  and  the  application  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  The  work  of  translation  was,  in  fact, 
made  by  a  printer  and  member  of  the  Paris  parliament, 
Jean  Cursor,  who  published  it  for  the  first  time  in  1673 
nn<ier  his  own  name.  But  the  ambiguous  title  of  the 
cditiou  published  in  1712,  Imitation  de  Jems-Christ,  arec 
du  Pratiques  et  des  Prieres,par  le  P.de  Gonnelieu  (Nan- 
cy), led  to  the  error  of  palming  the  authorship  of  the 
translation  upon  Gonnelieu;  and  in  spite  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Calmet,  Barbier,  and  Brunei  against  this  au- 
thorship, the  error  has  been  perpetuated,  and  Gonne- 
lieu's  name  continued  to  figure  in  the  new  editions  pub- 
lished in  1818, 1822,  and  1856.  Sec  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
GtUhrten-  LexiL>>n,  s.  v.;  Lichteiiberger,  Eneydop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  t.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gontgen,  Jox  atiias  Gottlikb,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  13,  1752,  at  Frank- 
forUm-thc-Maiu,  and  died  there,  May  7, 1807.  He  pub- 
lished, Der  Schrijtforscher  (Leipsic,  1787 -89,3  vols.)  :— 
Luther's  Kleiner  Katechistnus  (ibid.  1791)  .-Reden  bei 
der  Vorbereitung  zur  christlicMen  Frier  des  heiligen  A  bend- 
mahU  (ibid.  1800).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  thevl.  Lit. 
ii,  1*3,  213;  Dbring,  Die  geUhrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lmds,%.\:    (B.  P.) 

Oontbier,  Francois  Auguste  Alphonse,  a 

Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Yvcrdon,  Dec.  21, 
1773.  He  studied  at  Lausanne,  was  in  1805  pastor  at 
Ximes,  and  died  at  Nyona  in  IH34.  He  published, 
Lectures  Chretiemes  (1824) :— Melanges  Eeangiliques  : 
—Letters  Chritienttes : — Petite  Bibliotheque  des  Fires 
de  rt'glise.  See  Montet,  Diet,  des  Gineeois  et  des  Vau- 
doit,  etc.  (Lausanne,  1877);  Archires  da  Christianismc 
(18S4);  BibliotlUque  Unirerselle.  (1861);  Liehtenbergcr, 
Ijuydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Uawl- 
buckdertheol.LU.  u.  '3B&.    (B.  P.) 

Gonthier,  Jean  Baptiste  Bernard,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Dijon,  and  died  there,  June  1, 
1678.  He  wrote,  Reglement  du  Siminaire  de  Langrcs 
(Langrea,  1663) :—  I<c  Grand  Catichismt  du  Diocese  de 
htngres  (Dijon,  1664): — Excrete*  du  Chretien  pour  le 
Matin  et  le  Soir  (ibid,  eod.)  :—U  Directeur  Portal^ 
(ibid.  1662,  1674).  Sec  Papillon,  BUM.  des  Auteurs  de 
hourgognt ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  G tick rten- Lexikon,  a.  V. 
(B.P.) 

Gonzaga,  Creole  de.  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  in 
1505,  was  the  son  of  John  Francis  II,  duke  of  Mantua, 
be  bad  studied  at  Bologna  under  the 
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of  Pomponacius,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mantua 
in  1520,  six  years  afterwards  was  made  cardinal,  and 
called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tarragona.  In  1540  he 
took  in  his  hands  the  direction  of  the  government  of 
the  duchy  of  Mantua.  In  15G2  he  was  appointed  by 
pope  Pius  IV  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  first 
legate  of  the  holy  see,  but  he  died  March  2, 1563,  leav- 
ing a  catechism  in  Latin,  published  for  the  pastors  of 
Mantua.  He  composed  also  a  treatise  on  De  Ittstitii' 
Gone  Vitas  Christiana,  in  MS.  In  the  library  of  Este 
there  are  two  volumes  of  letters  written  bv  htm  during 
1559.    See  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Biog.  Ginirale,  i  v. 

Oonzaga,  Pirro  de,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
in  the  second  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  contribu- 
ted to  the  deliverance  of  pope  Clement  VII,  who  had 
been  kept  in  prison  by  Charles  V.  The  pope  rewarded 
him  by  appointing  him  a  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 
Modena  in  1527.  He  died  in  1529.  See  Hoefer,  .Your. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Oonzaga,  Scipione  de,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  Nov.  21,  1542.  Cardinal  Ercolc  de  Gonzaga  edu- 
cated him  with  much  care,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
Scipione  had  perfectly  acquired  the  ancient  languages. 
He  then  studied  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Padua. 
In  1563  he  founded  in  that  city  rhe  Academy  of  the 
Eterei,  of  which  he  remained  the  protector  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Finally  he  entered  into  the  min- 
istry, and  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In 
1587  he  received  the  cardinalate  from  pope  SixtusV. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tasso.  He  died  Jan.  11, 
1593,  leaving  several  pieces  in  verse,  which  were  pub- 
lished among  others,  in  1567,  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Eterei.  In  1597  the  abbot  Marotti  published  Commtn- 
tarii  de  Vita  sua,  memoirs  written  in  Lstttu  by  (Jonzaga. 
See  Hoefer,  A'oup.  Biog.  Ginirale,*.  v. 

Oonzaga,  Sigismondo  de,  an  Italian  captain 
and  cardinal,  was  bom  in  the  second  part  of  the  15th 
century.  In  his  military  career  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  clever  general.  In  1505  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal by  Julius  II,  whom  be  defended  with  considerable 
energy  against  his  numerous  enemies.  In  1511  be  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Mantua,  and  died  there  in  1525. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  r. 

Goii7.nl vo,  Mahtix,  a  Spanish  religious  impostor 
of  the  14th  century,  was  born  at  Cucnca,  and  called 
himself  the  archangel  Michael,  to  whom  God  had  re- 
served the  place  of  Lucifer,  and  who  would  some  day 
fight  against  antichrist.  The  Inquisition  burned  him, 
but  his  disciple,  Nicolas  de  Calabrois,  sought  to  repre- 
sent him  after  his  death  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  preached 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  become  incarnate,  and  that 
at  the  day  of  judgment  Gonzalvo  would  deliver  by  his 
prayers  all  the  condemned.  De  Calabrois  also  perished 
in  the  tlames.    See  liuefer,  A'oiir.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Oon-Zoar,  Kis-Zo,  a  Japanese  Buddhist  monk, 
was  bom  in  758,  in  the  district  of  Taka-Tki,  a  province 
of  Yamato.  One  day  his  mother  saw  in  a  vision  an 
august  being  embracing  her  in  his  amis,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  bore  this  son.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
entered  a  hermitage.  About  the  year  796  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  commentary  in  eight  parts, 
of  Fats-Ke-gyo  (in  Chinese  Fa-Hoa-King),  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Japanese.  After  his  death  in  827,  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  So-dxyo.  He  is  famous  in  Japan 
for  having  possessed  such  a  high  degree  of  knowledge 
on  the  Buddhistic  dogmas,  and  among  others  for  hav- 
ing fixed  the  actual  order  of  the  Japanese  alphabet. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Good  Sons,  Order  ok,  a  religious  congregation 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  founded  in  1615, 
at  Armantierea,  a  small  town  in  Flanders,  by  five  pious 
artisans.  In  1626  they  adopted  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis.  The  order  progressed  gradually,  and  in  1670 
consisted  of  two  congregations,  that  of  Lisle  being  add- 
ed to  the  first  one  formed.    Shortly  after  a  third  was 
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formed  at  St.  Omer,  and  Louia  XIV  gave  them  the 
direction  of  various  public  hospitals.  They  practiced 
great  austerity,  and  used  the  discipline  of  the  scourge 
three  times  a  week. 

Goode,  WILLIAM  IL,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Warren  County,  O.,  June  19, 1807. 
He  began  school-teaching  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
Green  County;  afterwards  removed  to  Madison,  Ind., 
where  he  continued  teaching,  and  studied  law;  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one;  experi- 
enced religion  about  this  time ;  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  elected  president  of  Gallatin  County  Seminary, 
Port  William,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years;  then  returned  to  Indiana  and  followed  farming 
seven  or  eight  years;  was  licensed  to  preach  iu  1835; 
in  1836  entered  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  was  ad- 
|K>iuted  to  Lexington  Circuit.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  New  Albany  Seminary. 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Jeffersonville  and  Indian- 
apolis stations;  in  1842  was  ap|>ointcd  presiding  elder 
of  South  Bend  District,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas  Conference,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Fort  Coffee  Academy  and  mission,  Choctaw 
nation,  where  he  remained  till  1845.  In  1844  he  formed 
the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and  became  a  member 
of  it.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  North  Indiana 
Conference.  He  afterwards  labored  on  Peru  District, 
four  years  on  Grecncastle  District,  and  four  years  on 
Indianapolis  District;  was  appointed  to  Richmond  Sta- 
tion in  1*53,  then  had  charge  of  the  entire  territory 
between  Texas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  subsequent  appointments 
were  in  the  same  region  until  I860,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Iowa  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  Lowden  District;  Council  Bluffs  District  in  1801; 
in  18G2  was  retransferred  to  the  North  Indiana  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Union  Chapel  (now  Grace 
Church),  Richmond.  Thereafter  he  served  on  various 
districts,  and  finally  (1877-79)  became  superannuated. 
He  died  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  Dec  Hi,  1879.  Dr.  Goode 
possessed  a  very  high  order  of  intellect,  a  deep  religious 
character,  great  pulpit  power,  was  a  bom  leader  of  men, 
eminent  for  uncompromising  integrity,  and  entirely 
free  from  inordinate  ambition.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1880,  p.  71. 

Good  ell.  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  OcL  25, 1792.  For  some  years 
ho  was  a  merchant,  first  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  afterwards  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
In  1827  he  became  editor  of  the  Weekly  Investigator,  at 
Providence,  li.  I.  Two  years  after  he  went  to  Boston, 
his  paper  having  been  consolidated  with  the  National 
Philanthropist,  published  there.  In  1830  he  began  edit- 
ing the  Genius  of  Temperance,  in  New  York  city,  and 
later  he  was  editor  of  the  Emancipator.  From  1836  to 
1X42  he  edited  the  Friend  of  Man,  at  U tica,  N.  Y. ;  in 
1*43  was  at  the  head  of  a  paper  in  Whitcsboro',  called 
the  Christian  Investigator,  and  it  was  in  that  year  that 
he  organized  a  Congregational  church  in  Honcoye,  on 
anti-slavery  and  temperance  principles,  to  which  con- 
gregation he  ministered  for  eight  years,  although  he 
declined  ordination.  When  he  returned  to  New  York, 
in  1853,  ho  became  editor  of  the  Radical  Abolitionist, 
afterwards  called  the  J'rincipia.  In  1865  he  removed 
to  Bozraville,  Conn.,  and  supplied  the  Church  in  that 
place.  From  1870  he  resided  in  Janesville,  Wis.  He 
died  Feb.  14,  1878.  Besides  a  large  number  of  pam- 
phlets, principally  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  published 
three  larger  works,  viz. :  The  Democracy  of  Christianity 
(1850,  2  vols.) :  —  History  of  Slavery  and  Anti-slavery 
( 1852  ) :— .4  merican  Slave  Code.  (1853).  See  Cony.  Year- 
book; 1879,  p.  42. 

Ooodenough,  John  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  in  1780.  He  graduated  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1801;  in  1812  was  appointed 
of  the  Bristol  Free  Grammar-school,  which 


failed  under  hU  administration.  He  held  one  or  two 
small  pieces  of  preferment,  together  with  his  master- 
ship, before  taking  the  family  living  of  Brought  on 
Pogis,  Oxfordshire,  in  1845,  at  which  place  he  died, 
April  22,  1856.  See  Hardwicke,  Animal  Biography, 
1856,  p.  214. 

Goodfoi  d.  Charlies  Oli>,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land  divine,  was  born  in  Somerset  in  1812,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge  (A.B.1836).  He  was  for  many 
years  assistant  master  at  Eton ;  became  head  master  ia 
1853,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hawtry  as  provost  in  1862.  He 
held  the  rectory  of  Chilton  Cantcloo  from  1856,  ami 
died  May  9, 1884. 

Goodrich,  William  Hesrt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  19,  1823,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  grandson  of 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D.,  and  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Eli- 
zur  Goodrich,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1843,  and  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1847,  and  was  tutor 
in  Yale  College  two  years.  After  making  the  tour  of 
Europe,  he  accepted,  in  1850,  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  He  was  then  called  to  tbe 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1858,  and  then  removed 
to  Cleveland,  O.,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  his  work  was  marked  by  very  great  suc- 
cess. In  1872, after  securing  the  aettlemeul  of  the  Kev. 
H.  C.  Haydn  as  associate  pastor,  he  left  for  a  visit  to 
foreign  lands,  that  thus  his  health  might  be  restore.); 
but  he  died  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  July  11,1874. 
As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Goodrich  was  seldom  speculative  and 
theoretical;  never  dogmatic  nor  sectarian,  but  eminent- 
ly spiritual  and  practical.  A  very  strong  point  in  his 
character  was  his  downright,  never- fading  common- 
sense.  He  was  remarkable  for  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  all  with  whom  he  bad  to  do. 

Good  sell.  Buel,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Dover,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1793.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  in  1814  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  York  Conference,  and  served  Gran- 
ville Circuit,  Mass.  and  Conn.;  in  1815,  Stowe  Circuit, 
Vt.;  in  1816,  Chazv  Circuit.  N.  Y.;  in  1817,  Middle- 
burgh,  Vt. ;  in  18l8ll9, St.  Alban's  Circuit;  in  1820-21. 
Chazv  Circuit,  N.  Y.;  in  1822, Charlotte  Circuit, Vt.:  in 
1823-26, Champlain  District;  in  1827, Fitchtowu.N.Y.; 
in  1828-29.  Schcncctadv;  in  1830-31,  New  York  city; 
in  1832-33, Troy;  in  1834-37, Troy  District;  in  1838-39. 
John  Street,  New  York  citv;  in  1840-41,  North  New- 
burgh  ;  in  1842-43,  White  Plains;  in  1844-15,  York 
Street,  Brooklyn ;  in  1846-47,  Willctt  Street.  New  York 
citv;  in  1848149,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  in  1850-51,  Hemp- 
ste'nd,  L.  L;  iu  1852-53,  New  Rochellc,  N.  Y.;  in  Itff. 
East  Brooklyn,  I*.  I.;  in  1855-58,  Long  Island  District; 
in  1859-60,  Grccnpoint,  Brooklyn;  in  1801-62,  Rocka- 
wav,  L.  I. ;  and  thereafter  East  Chester  and  City  Island. 
N.  V.,  until  his  death,  May  4, 1863.  Mr.  Goods*  11  was  a 
laborious,  faithful,  and  successful  minister.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  88. 

Good  so  11.  Dana,  a  veteran  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  boru  at  Bradford,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1803.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  Semiuary  in  1827,  and  remained  there 
over  two  years;  began  a  year's  service  in  Missis- 
sippi as  agent  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union. 
Oct.  8,  1830 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836  was  laboring 
at  Lowell,  Mass,  He  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  at  Plainfield,  Sept  27,  1837,  and  dismissed  Sept- 
25,  1839;  was  next  installed  pastor  at  South  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  April  21,  1841,  and  after  laboring  there 
with  much  acceptance,  was  dismissed  Nov.  12,  1&4<S. 
Subsequently  to  1847  he  travelled  in  the  West  and 
South,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
preaching  to  destitute  churches,  and  distributing  relig- 
ious books.  In  failing  health  be  next  went  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  accumulated  much  property.  whKb 
was  lost  on  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  B» 
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then  returned  to  the  North,  and  henceforth  spent  moat  | 
of  his  time  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  as  op- 
portunity offered,  and  engaged  in  other  Christian  labor. 
In  his  old  age  he  lost  the  remainder  of  his  property 
anil  was  cast  upon  the  charity  of  the  world.  Becoming 
very  feeble,  be  was  taken,  June  17, 1874,  to  "The  Old 
Man's  Home"  in  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  19, 187C.  Mr.  Goodsell  was  a  man  of  strong  intel- 
lect and  firm  convictions,  wonderfully  gifted  in  prayer, 
quiet  and  devoted.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem.  1877,  p.  24. 

Goodspeed,  l  \n  Johnson,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 

minuter,  was  born  in  Johnsburgh,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y., 
May  31,1833.  lie  studied  in  the  academy  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  spent  part  of  one  year  at  Union  College.  Schenec- 
tady, and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  i*53,  and  from  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
in  1856.  Immediately  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Central  Baptist  Church  in  Poughkccpsie,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1858  removed  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  the  same 
capacity,  where  he  had  eminent  success.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  in 
1864.  he  was  called  to  be  its  pastor,  and  for  several  years 
labored  with  great  constancy  and  success.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1870  and  1871  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by 
asthma,  ami  spent  several  months  in  Europe,  'hi  his 
return  ho  received  for  his  colleague  his  brother,  Rev. 
T.W.  Goodspeed ;  and  in  1870  was  forced  to  resign.  He 
next  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  New  Market,  \.  J.,  in 
entire  rest  and  freedom  from  care,  and  then  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Central  Church  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1879 
he  took  charge  of  the  Benedict  Institute,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  with  the  ho|>e  that  a  milder  climate  would  benefit 
hi*  health.  The  school  largely  increased  under  his  ad- 
ministration ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  use  fulness  he  died, 
June  12, 1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Chicago  University  and  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  editor  of  Cobbin's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible,  and  wrote  The  Wonderful  Career  of  Mindy 
and  .Sanity  in  (J real  Britain  and  America: — The  L\f'e 
of  J  t  tut,  fur  Young  People :  —  The  Lire*  of  the  Apostles, 
for  the  Young:  — The  Great  Firet  in  Chicago  and  the 
Wat:  — A  ilitlory  of  the  Centennial  See  Chicago 
Standard,  June  23,  1881.    (J.  C.  S.) 

GoodwilHe,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  I*resbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Bamet,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  Sept.  27, 
1800.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1788.  He  graduated 
fromDartmouth  College,  X.  II.,  in  1820.  In  1823  was 
licensed  by  Cambridge  Presbytery,  ami  in  1826  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bamet.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  experience,  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 
He  travelled  extensively  through  Europe  in  order  to 
recuperate  his  health,  as  well  as  to  study  the  workings 
of  Catholicism.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Dr.  Goodwillie  died  Feb.  11.1867.  He 
possessed  good  natural  ability,  carefully  cultivated  and 
improved  by  study  and  intercourse  with  men.  See 
Wilson,  Pre  A.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  265. 

Goodwin,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Bath,  Oct.  10,  1785,  educated  at 
the  Blue  School,  began  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  ami  He- 
brew while  an  apprentice,  but  went  to  sea,  and  was 
pressed  into  the  navy.  In  1802  ho  returned  to  Bath, 
was  converted,  and  jo'ined  the  Church  in  1803.  In  1805 
he  became  an  itinerant  evangelist,  and  in  1808  settled 
as  pastor  at  Chipping-Sodbury.  In  1811  he  removed 
to  Dartmouth,  and  in  1815  to  Great  Missendcn,  Bucks. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  classical  professor  at  Horton, 
where  be  continued  to  labor  with  untiring  vigor  dur- 
ing many  years.  In  1828  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
controversy  on  popcrv,  in  1830  delivered  lectures  against 
"colonial  slavery,"  and  in  1834  lectured  on  the  atheistic 
controversy.  In  1838  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  which  had  arisen  in  the  Scram  pore 


mission.  Tn  1842  he  took  part  in  the  jubilee  at  Ket- 
tering of  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  missions.  In  1843 
he  exposed  the  evil  tendency  of  Dr.  Pusev's  teaching 
on  the  eucharist.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Bradford ;  in 
1850  was  chairman  of  the  Ixmdon  meeting  of  the  Ba|>- 
lisl  Union ;  in  1853  enlarged  and  redelivered  his  lec- 
tures on  atheism;  in  1855  he  removed  to  Rawdon;  at 
the  age  of  eighty  joined  in  the  Baptist  Union  meeting; 
in  1868  he  wrote  two  elaborate  essavs  on  the  Future 
State,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1871.  See"  (Lond.)  Baptist 
Hand-book,  1872. 

Goodwin,  William  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Method- 
ist Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Goodwin's  Point, 
Tompkins  Co.,  X.  Y.,  June  12, 1812.  He  was  convert- 
ed at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  next  year  entered 
the  Gcncscc  Conference.  His  appointments  were :  first 
in  his  native  place,  then  Ovid,  Catharine,  Brockport, 
East  Rochester,  Lyons,  Canandaigua,  Vienna,  and  Penn 
Van.  In  1848,  on  the  division  of  the  conference,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  East  Genesee  Conference,  wherein 
he  served  Lyons,  East  Rochester,  Elmira,  Geneva,  Hor- 
nellsville  District,  Elmira  District,  Rochester  District, 
Geneva,  Clifton  Springs,  Rushville,  Ovid,  and  in  1874 
Dryden,  where  his  health  failed,  and  where  he  died, 
Feb.  17,  1876.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  chosen  state  senator 
from  Ontario  and  Livingston  counties  in  1854;  and  in 
1865  was  appointed  regent  of  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  was,  in  personal  appearance,  very  prepos- 
sessing, tall,  well  developed,  noble;  in  character,  frank, 
generous  to  a  fault;  had  a  voice  rarely  equalled  in  depth, 
fulness,  and  sweetness;  imagination  fertile  and  chaste; 
a  mind  ofgreat  natural  strength,  finely  cultured  in  logic 
and  rhetoric;  and  a  sincere  enthusiasm  that  overcame 
all  obstacles.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1876, 
p.  138;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  >.  v. 

Gopis,  in  Hindi"!  mythology,  are  the  nine  beauti- 
ful maidens  who  accompanied  the  youthful  Krishna, 
and  with  him  danced  at  night  on  the  plains  of  Agra. 
Krishna  is  the  Apollo,  and  the  *e  Gopis  are  the  muses 
of  the  Hindus.  The  number  nine  might  be  doubtful, 
were  not  Krishna  represented  riding  on  an  elephant, 
which  is  artistically  composed  of  the  forms  of  these 
Gopis. 

Gdrcke,  Hkrmanm  Moritz,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  26, 1803,  and  died  March  6, 
1883,  at  Zarben,  in  Pomerania.  He  is  the  author  of 
Bibel-Jahr  (Berlin,  1857-60,  4  vols.).  Sec  Zuchold, 
BibL  Thad.  i,  451.    (B.  P.) 

Gordon,  Adam,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
Caithness  nnd  minister  at  Pcttie,  and  was  bishop  of  the 
see  of  Caithness.  When  he  was  made  bishop  is  not 
known.  He  died  at  Elgin,  June  4,  1528.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  214. 

Gordon,  Alexander  (l),  a  Scotch  bishop,  was 
first  rector  of  Fettereaso,  in  the  shire  of  Mearus,  next 
chanter  or  precentor  of  the  sec  of  Moray,  and  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  1517.  He  died  June 
29,  1518.    See  Keith,  Scottish  BUh»ps,  p.  1 19. 

Gordon,  Alexander  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
made  bishop  of  the  Isles  Nov.  21,  1553;  from  this  see 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Galloway  in  1558.  In  1570 
he  preached  in  John  Knox's  pulpit,  at  Edinburgh.  In 
1576  he  was  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  died 
in  the  same  veor.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bithojis,  p.  279, 
307. 

Gordon,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Galloway  Feb.  4,  1688,  and  consecrated  at 
Glasgow.  After  the  revolution  he  followed  king  James 
to  Ireland,  and  then  to  France,  and  while  at  St.  Ger- 
main's read  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
all  Protestants  who  came  to  hear.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  283. 

Gordon,  John  (2),  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  born  at  Whit  worth,  Durham,  in  1725. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
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Ancient  Representation  of  the  two  Gorgon*,  Siheno  nud  Knryale,  coinplainiug  to  Ncpttiue  of  the  Fate  of 

their  Sister  Medusa. 


where  he  took  the  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1748,  A.M.  in  1752, 
and  D.I),  in  1765,  at  Petcrhousc ;  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Kmanuol  College  in  1751.  At  his  decease, 
which  occurred  Jan.  19,  1793,  he  was  precentor  and 
archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  rector  of  Hcnsteaii,  Suffolk. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Xew  Estimate  of  the  Manners 
and  Principle*  of  the  Times,  3  parts :  —  Occasional 
Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Classical  Authors  (176*2) : — 
and  two  Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge.  See  (bond.) 
Annual  Register,  1793,  p.  69. 

Gordon.  Thomas,  a  noted  religions  writer,  was 
born  in  Kirkcudbright,  Calloway,  Scotland,  about  1684, 
and  had  a  university  education.  While  young  he  went 
to  London,  at  first  as  a  teacher,  and  afterwards  as  a 
writer,  becoming  widely  known  for  his  political  and  re- 
ligious articles  and  pamphlets.  He  died  July  2H,  1750. 
He  published,  Tacitus  Translated  into  English  (1728-31): 
—  The  Independent  Whig,or  a  Defence,  of  Primitire  Chris- 
tianity  (1732)  -.—Sallust  Translated  into  English  (1744): 
—two  collections  of  tracts :  I.  A  Cordial  for  Low  Spirits 
(1750);  II.  The.  Pilars  of  Priestcrafi  and  Orthodoxy 
Shaken  (cod.).  Seo  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Gordon,  Thomas  Patterson,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  in  Monongahela  City,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Pa.,  July  23, 1813.  He  graduated  from  Jef- 
ferson College,  Canonsbnrg,  in  1834,  and  from  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Allegheny  in  1837 ;  was  licensed 
by  Ohio  Presbytery,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Buffalo 
Church  in  Cumberland,  where  he  labored  till  1842  with 
great  acceptance.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  an  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  but  the  same  year 
became  pastor  at  Allegheny,  Pa.;  in  1850  he  removed 
to  Wcllsville,  O.;  in  1856  became  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  in  1857  removed  to  Tcrre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  died  there,  Aug.  15, 1865.  See  Wilson, 
Prtsb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  150. 

Gordon,  William  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bish- 
op of  Aberdeen  al>out  1556,  and  died  there  in  1557.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  122. 

Gordon,  WilUam  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  historian,  was  born  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire, 
in  1729,  and  educated  at  a  Dissenting  academy  near 
London.  He  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  at 
Ipswich,  and  was  subsequently  successor  to  Dr.  David 
Jennings,  in  the  church  at  Old  Gravel  Lane,  Wapping. 
He  removed  to  America  in  1770,  and  became  minister 
of  the  Third  Church,  Koxbury,  Mass.  In  1781  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  preached  both  at  St.  Neota, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  at  Ipswich.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place,  Oct.  19,  1807.  He  published  sermons,  etc.,  1772, 
1775,  1777,  1783:  — .In  Abridgment  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections : — A  History 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establishment  of  the  Indejxn- 
dency  of  the  lTnitetl  States  of  A  merica  (1788).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 


Gorgons,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  daughters  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  because 
of  their  pride  were  changed  by  the  gods  into  snake- 
haired  monsters.  Their  heads  were  covered  with  drag- 
on-scales, they  had  teeth  like  hyenas,  brazen  hands, 
and  wings.  Their  appearance  was  so  horrible  that  all 
who  saw  them  were  transformed  into  stone.  Their 
names  were :  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa ;  the  latter 
is  usually  called  Gorgo.  The  first  two  were  immortal, 
Medusa  was  not.  When  Perseus  was  ordered  to  get  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon,  only  Medusa  could  have  been 
meant.    See  Medusa. 

Gorham,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  Dominican  of  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Gorham,  near  St.  Albans, 
Hertfordshire,  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
went  to  France  when  a  voting  man,  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  there,  and  died  in  Paris  about  1400.  "Many 
and  learned  are  his  books,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "hav- 
ing commented  on  almost  all  the  Scriptures,  and  no 
hands  have  fewer  spots  of  pitch  upon  them  who  touched 
the  superstition  of  that  age"  (Horfnie*  of  England,  cd 
Xuttall,  ii,  51). 

Goring,  Christian  Carl  F.rxst,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian, who  died  June  18,  1866.  at  Wiudsheim,  in  Ba- 
varia, is  the  author  of,  Miinabe  fur's  Ixben  (4th  ed. 
Nuremberg,  1848,  2  parts) :  -  Taglicher  Wandel  des 
Christen,  etc.  (4th  cd.  Nordlinpen,  1854): — J/«rym-  wnd 
Abentlsegcn  des  Christen  (4th  ed.  1858): — Passitms-Buch 
(1856): — Kern  des  teutschen  Liederschatzes  (1828).  etc. 
See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  451  sq.;  Koch.  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  51  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Gorionides.    See  Joskph  bkx-Goriox. 

Gorlov,  Stephen,  a  philologist,  was  bom  in  Prus- 
sia, Dec  27,  1619.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg.  was  in 
1647  professor  of  Hebrew  there,  and  died  Aug.  19, 1678. 
He  wrote,  Disp.de  Christo  Eilio  ^Etemi  J'atris  ; — De 
Detorsionibus  et  Except  ion  ibti  s  Xonnullis  Jwheorum  in 
Lippmanni  Xizzachon: — De  Confusionis  Lingua  rum  Ori- 
gine  et  Modo:  —  De  Initio  Decalogi  Exod.  xx,  1: — De 
Proterangelio  Gen.  Hi,  15: — I)e  Sono  Tubarum  Sunctua- 
rii.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I*xilony  s.  v.; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  339.    (B.  P.) 

Gorran,  Nicolas  di  .  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  probably  in  1230.  After  having  begun  his  stud- 
ies with  the  preaching  friars  of  \jc  Mans,  he  went  to 
the  college  of  Saint  Jacob,  at  Paris;  became  imme- 
diately afterwards  one  of  the  lecturers  of  the  college, 
and,  having  gained  some  reputation  in  the  pulpit,  was 
appointed  confessor  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  son  of 
Phillippc  the  Bold.  Gorran  died  in  1295.  He  wrote 
some  commentaries  or  postils  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  sermons,  a  few  only  of  which  were  published.  See 
Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Gorrea.   See  Gokkres. 

Gorsius.  Pktrus,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  in  1590, 
ied  at  Bezicrs,  April  27,  1661.    He  is  the 
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of,  Mtditaiiones  in  Omnet  Dominical  et  Fetta  Totiui 

Ami:  —  KxiAicatio  in  J'rorerbia  Solomonis : — Explica- 
tio  in  Erderitutrm :  —  Explicatio  in  txcleti-tttirum  :— 
tlxplicatio  in  Libruni  Sapieatkt,  Sec  Alcgambc,  Jiib- 
liotktca  Scrip/m  um  Sodetatit  Jetu ;  Jochcr,  A  l/yeineinet 
Gtlehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B,  P.) 

Gorskius,  J .\cout :s,  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, and  archdeacon  at  (incscu,  who  died  June  17, 
is  the  author  of,  lie  i'tu  I.eyitimo  Eucharutitt : — 
lie  Baptismo  I'ra-dettinatorum  :  —  A  nimadcertione$  in 
Theoloyot  H'tirtembery  : —  Adrersiu  Apottatam  Chritt. 
Francken.  See  Staravolscius,  Scriplorum  I'oloniae  Ven- 
turis ;  Ghilini,  Tealro  <f  I  omini  Lttttratii  Jochcr,  All- 
gemims  Gelehiien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Go  sains  (or  Ooswami)  arc  the  Hindu  priests 
of  Ekliuga,  in  Rajasthan.  They  all  wear  a  crescent  in 
the  forehead — the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  faith  of 
Sirs.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  rind  Gosains,  who  have 
made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  following  secular  pursuits,  such 
as  the  mercantile  and  military  profession*.  Some  of 
these  are  among  the  richest  merchant*  of  India,  while 
the  soliliers  possess  lands,  and  beg  or  serve  for  pay  when 
called  upon. 

Goscelin,  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Bertin,  in  Artois, 
who  went  to  Kngland  in  1049,  and  died  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Auguatin,  in  Canterbury,  is  the  author  of,  | 
Hittoria  Minor  de  Vita  S.  Auyuttini,  Cantuar.  Archi- 
rpi$copi:  —  Hittoriti  Major  oV  Vita  S.  Avyvrtini,  etc. 
See  Foppcns,  BibL  Belgica,  i,  379  (1739) ;  /tittoire  Utti- 
raire  it  France,  viii;  Wright,  Bioyr.  /frit,  i,  618.  521 
(1842);  Jochcr,  A  Ib/etneines  GeUhrten-rsxihm,  b.  v.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyelop.  de»  Science*  Reliyieutes,  s.  v. 
(BP.) 

Oo&lawski  (Lat.  Gatlariui),  Adam,  of  Jiebelno,  an 
adherent  of  Socinus,  lived  in  Poland  in  the  first  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  wrote  works  in  Latin  (Kakow, 
1607,  1620).  Their  object  is  to  refute  the  system  of 
Keckermau  and  of  Martin  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.    See  Hoefer,  Xour.  I Generate,  s.  v. 

Goalie  ki,  Wawiizysikc  (Lat.  Gmliciut,  Lauren- 
tins  Grintidiu*),  a  learned  Polish  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
about  1533,  and  educated  at  Cracow  and  Padua.  He 
took  orders  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  was 
successively  appointed  bishop  of  Kaminictz  and  Poscn. 
He  was  active  in  public  affairs,  and  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  political  matters.  Through  his  influence  the 
Jesuits  were  prevented  from  establishing  their  schools 
at  Cracow.  He  was  also  a  strenuous  advocate  of  relig- 
ious toleration  in  Poland.  He  died  Oct.  31, 1007.  His 
principal  work  is  lie  Optimo  Senatore,  etc  (Venice, 
1568),  of  which  there  arc  two  English  translations,  A 
Commonwealth  of  Good  Counsaile,  etc.  (1607),  and  The 
A  eeomplithed  Senator,  done  into  English  by  Mr.  Oldis- 
vorth  (1733).    See  Encyelop.  lint.  9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Ooaman,  Jolix,  l».l a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1784.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1801,  and  studied  theology 
with  Dr*»  Alexander  Proud  tit  and  John  M.Mason;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  in  1804,  and 
supplied  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Lausingburg, 
etc,  until  1808,  when  he  became  pastor  at  Kiugston,  to 
which,  for  three  years,  Hurley  was  attached.  In  1835 
be  removed  to  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  but  remained  only  one  year.  After  this  he 
officiated  as  a  stated  supply  in  Port  Byron  Presbyterian 
Church  (1838—11),  and  Coeymans  and  New  Baltimore. 
In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
in  Hudson,  and  remained  eleven  years,  resigning  on  ac- 
count of  years  and  health.  But  he  could  not  be  idle 
even  in  his  retirement,  aud  so  again  resumed  pastoral 
work  in  the  little  country  charge  of  Flatbush,  Ulster 
Co.,  in  1854.  He  resigned  in  1859,  and  died  in  1865. 
Dr.  Gosman  was  a  mau  of  commanding  presence  and 
genial  manners,  gifted  with  brilliant  genius,  artless  as 
a  child,  generous  and  disinterested,  full  of  vivacity  and 

and  witty,  transparent,  sincere, 


and  attractive.  His  mind  was  quick,  active,  philosoph- 
ical, and  powerful,  and  his  reading  covered  a  wide  range 
in  literature  and  theology.  In  the  pulpit  he  often  ex- 
hibited a  rare  and  wonderful  eloquence.  His  sermons 
were  filled  with  apt  illustrations,  governed  by  almost 
faultless  taste,  and  enriched  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors  and  of  our  English  tongue.  His  memory 
was  uncommonly  retentive.  His  style  was  rich,  terse, 
accurate,  nervous,  strong, and  beautiful.  In  every  good 
work  he  was  a  leader.  See  Memorial  Addrttst*  and 
Tributes;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rff.  Church  in  Atner- 
ica,  a.  v.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Gospel,  Book  ok  tiik,  the  name  of  the  volume 
from  which  the  lessons  were  read.  We  extract  an  ac- 
count of  it  from  Walcott,  Sac.  AtxhaeoL  a.  v.  See 

EvASGELlSTARIlM. 

This  volume,  usually  splendidly  tllnmlnated  and  hound 


in  jewelled  covers,  nlwuys  stt>od  on  the  altar  u|w»u  a  stand, 
and  the  latter  is  called  in  1640,  in  England, a  desk:  with 
degrees  of  advancement,  in  INW  it  stood  in  the  midst  nf 
the  altar.  Two  tapers,  according  to  Amnlnrins,  were  car- 
ried before  the  gospeller  to  represent  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  world,  aud  other  caudles,  signifying  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  were  extinguished,  to  show  their  ac- 
complishment In  the  gospel.  In  St.  Angustine's  time  the 
go«|>el  was  read  on  the  north  side,  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
phetical verse,  Jer.  Ui,  IS :  aud  the  old  sacramentarics 
added,  because  it  is  preached  to  those  cold  in  faith;  but 
at  Home,  bcransc  the  men  sat  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  north,  the  deacon  turned  to  the  former,  as 
mentioned  by  Ainalarius,  probably  in  allusion  to  1  Cor. 
ziv,  35.  The  Gemma  Auinue  -peaks  of  reading  from  the 
north  side  as  n  new  custom,  ltat  it  is  prescribed  bv  the 
use  of  Hereford  and  Seville.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
however,  the  sonth  side  was  still  observed  as  late  as  the 
15th  century.  When  the  epistle  was  read  on  the  lowest, 
the  gospel  was  read  on  the  upper  choir  steps  from  a  lec- 
tern ;  on  principal  festivals.  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  eves 

of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  they  were  read  in  the  i  M..ft. 

As  at  SL  Paul's,  lu  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, 
also,  and  in  all  cathedrals,  by  the  canons  of  1603,  n  gos- 
peller and  epistolar,  or  deacon  and  suhdearon,  who  are 
either  minor  canons  or  priest-vicars,  are  appointed ;  they 
are  to  be  vested  'agreeably'  to  the  celebrant  or  principal 
minister,  that  is,  in  copes.  In  1150  all  these  were  to  be 
canons  at  York,  by  pope  Alexander  Ill's  order.  Anasta- 


Ancient  Hook  of  the  Gospels. 

sins  I,  c.  40S,  ordered  all  priests  to  stand  am 

cntly  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel.  In  the  Cth  century 
the  people  stood  at  the  reodlng  of  both  these  lections, 
but  standing  was  retained  at  the  gospel  only,  in  defer- 
ence  to  Ulm  that  spcaketh  therein.  At  the  eud  of  the 
epUtle  the  words  are  said, '  Here  endeth  the  epistle,"  but 
no  such  form  follows  the  gospel,  because  it  is  continued 
in  the  creed.  Ths  custom  of  saying  'Glory  be  to  thee,  O 
Lord.'  prescrit>ed  before  the  gospel  in  Edward  VPs  First 
Book,  and  saying  after  it  'Thanks  be  to  God  for  bis  holy 
gospel.'  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrvsostom.  In  Po- 
land, during  a  time  of  Idolatry,  prince  Miecxlans  ordered 
in  968  that  at  mass,  as  a  sign  of  Christian  faith,  while  the 

nan  should  draw  his  sword 
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half  ont  of  his  scabbard,  to  show  that  all  were  readv  to 
fight  to  death  f«»r  the  gospel.  There  was  a  curious  Kul'- 
llsh  mediaeval  superstition  •  f  i  r —  i.-  the  leg*  wbeu  the 
gospel  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  was  read.  The 
O.wpel  i>nk  the  tree  at  which  the  gospel  was  read  In 
the  Rogation  procesaloua." 

Gospels,  Apocryphal  (or  Spcriocs).  By  way  of 
supplement  we  add  the  following.  At  an  early  period 
two  classes  of  these  works  were  noted  :  first,  such  as  have 
i  to  the  infancy  of  Christ,  or  Erangelia  Infantia ; 
,  secondly,  such  as  speak  of  his  passion,  or  Erangelia 
Passionis  Jtsu  Christi.   The  following  are  now  extant : 

1.  Protecangelium  Jacobi,  or,  according  to  its  title  in 
the  manuscripts,  The  History  of  James  concerning  the 
liirth  of  Mary  ('H  laropia  'laKufiov  irtpi  rijc  ytwij- 
auoc  M  i rptac).  See  Tischendorf,  Erangelia  Apoay- 
pha  (Ixnpsic,  1863),  p.  1-49;  Wright,  Contribution*  to 
the  Apociyphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Col- 
lecteti  and  Editetlfrom  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum  (Lond.  1865). 

2.  Erangelium  Pseudo-  Matthai  sire  Liber  tie  Ortu 
Beata  Maria  et  Infantia  Salcatoris.  See  Thilo.  Co- 
dex Af>ocry]>hns  Sete  Test.  p.  .137-400;  Scliade,  Liber 
de  Infantia  Maria  et  Christi  Salcatoris  (Halle,  1869); 
Tischendorf,  /.  c.  p.  50-105. 

3.  Erangelium  de  Xatiritate  Marin*,  which  seems  to 
be  but  another  form  of  2.  See  Tischendorf,  /.  c.  p.  106- 
114. 

4.  I/utoria  Josephi  Eabri  Lignarii.  See  Tischen- 
dorf, p.  115-133. 

5.  Erangelium  T homer.  Tischendorf,  who  discovered 
different  recensions,  gives  a  threefold  text,  two  in  Greek, 
and  one  in  Latin.  The  Greek  titles  are  (l),Ow/in  iaua- 
nXirov  QtXoaofov  pnra  tie  ra  -  rt<  i  w  rov  Kvpwv : 
(2)  TLvvypappa  rov  ayiov:  (3)  ' Airoor6\ov  Uutfta  iripi 
r»jf  irau orr/c  avaarpoQtK  rov  Kvpiov.  The  Latin  title 
is,  Trartatus  de  Pueritia  Jtsu  Secundum  Thomam.  A 
Syriac  text  with  an  Knglish  translation  was  published 
by  Wright  (Lond.  1X75). 

"  6.  Erangelium  Infantia  .1  rubicum.  Sec  Tischendorf, 
p.  171-202. 

7.  Erangelium  Xicodemi,  consisting  of  two  separate 
works,  (a)  Gesta  Pilati  and  (b)  Descensus  Christi  ad  In- 
fernos. Both  these  works  were  Joined  together  at  an 
early  date,  though  the  combination  did  not  receive  the 
name  it  now  bears  until  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  originnl  title  of  the  first  work  was  'Ywopviipara 
rov  Kvpiov  iifiuiv  'Inaov  Xptarov  *pa\5ivTa  irri  Hov- 
riov  IliAorov,  hence  the  Latin  title,  Gesta  Pilati  (in 
Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  i,  2 1  r  24)  or  A  da  Pilati  (Jus- 
tin MarL  .4 ptdog.  i,  35).  The  author  of  the  A  eta  Pilati 
probably  a  Jewish  Christian,  and  the  work  is  of 
importance  for  the  explanation  and  further  eluci- 
dation of  the  canonical  gospels.  See  Hofrnann,  Leben 
Jesu,  p.  264,  379,  386,  396;  Tischendorf,  Pilati  circtt 
Christum  Judicio  quid  Lucis  Oferatur  Exadis  Pibiti 
(Ix-ipsic,  1855);  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatus- Alien  (Kiel, 
1871). 

The  second  part  of  the  Erangelium  Xicodemi,  the 
Descensus  Christi  ad  Infernos,  or  Aif/yifffic  irtpi  rov 
iraSovc  rov  Kvpiov  t)p^v  '\netbv  Xptorov  Kai  rrjc  ayiac 
avrov  avatrrdtTitoc,  is  of  very  little  importance.  In 
connection  with  these  two  works,  Tischendorf  gives 
Borne  other  apocryphal  fabrications  which  together 
form  a  group  by  themselves:  namely,  Epistola  Pilati, 
incorporated  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Greek  text  in  Tischendorf,  A  da  Apost.Ajwciyph. 
p.  16) ;  w  hich  is  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius Tiberius,  containing  a  rcj>ort  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  EpisloLi  Pontii  Pilati,  another  letter  by  him,  in 
which  he  excuses  the  unjust  ness  of  his  verdict by  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  the  prevailing  excitement;  Ana- 
phora  Pilati,  a  report  on  the  triaL  execution,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus;  Paradosis  Pilati,  a  report  of  the 
examination  of  Pilate  before  the  emperor,  his  condem- 
nation and  execution.  A  forgery  of  later  origin  is  the 
Latin  Epistoln  Pilati  ad  Tiberiu'in  (Tischendorf,  p.  411 
so,.).    To  these  Eraugtlia  Apocrypha,  which  only  con- 


stitute the  smallest  part  of  apocryphal  gospels,  the  fol- 
lowing must  be  added : 

8.  Erangelium  Secundum  .Egyptios,  i.  e.  "  the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians,"  in  use  among  the  Eucratites  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii,  9,  p.  540  sq. ;  Totter,  xiii,  553)  and  the 
SaMIians  (Epiphan.  liar.  Ixii,  2). 

9.  Erangelium  sEltmum,  the  work  of  a  Minorite  of 
the  13tb  ccnturv,  and  condemned  bv  pope  Alexander 
IV. 

10.  Erangelium  Andra,  mentioned  by  pope  Innocent 
I  (Ejnst.6,ad  Exujter.)  and  St.  Augustine  {Contra  Ad- 
vert. Isg.  et  Prophet.  20). 

11.  Erangelium  Apellis,  probably  a  mutilation  of  one 
of  the  canonical  gospels. 

12.  Erangelium  Duodecim  Apostolorum,  mentioued 
by  Origcn  {Horn.  1  in  Luc.);  Ambroe,  (J'rooetn.  in 
Lucam) ;  Jerome  (Proaem.  in  Matt.) 

13.  Erangelium  Barnaba,  mentioned  in  the  There- 
turn  Gebisii,  vi,  10,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Ana»ta»ius 
Sinaita  (by  Credncr,  Gesch.des  Kanons.  p.  241). 

14.  Erangelium  Bartholtrmai,  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
Prof,  in  Matt.;  Gelasii,  Dtcretum,  vi,  12. 

15.  Erangelium  Basilidis,  mentioned  by  Origen, 
Tract.  20  in  Matt,  xxxiii,  34  ;  Euscb.  IJist.  EccL  4,  7. 

16.  Erangelium  Cttinlhi,aeems  to  have  been  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Matthew,  arbitrarily  remodelled,  and 
iu  this  mutilated  shape  accepted  bv  the  Carpocratian*. 

17.  Erangelium  EbumitarUM, of  wb  ich  fragments  are 
found  in  Epiphan.  Hares,  xxx,  13,10,21. 

18.  Erangelium  Eva,in  use  by  some  gnostics  (Epiphan. 
Bares,  xxri,  2, 8,  5). 

19.  Erangelium  Secundum  Ilebraos,  one  of  the  oldest 
apocryphal  productions,  written  in  Chaldee  with  He- 
brew letters,  used  by  the  Nazarcnes.  and  translated  into 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Jerome.  See  Nicholson,  The  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews  (Lond.  1*79). 

20.  Erangelium  Jacobi  Majoris,  found  in 
1595,  and  condemned  by  Innocent  XI  in  16X2. 

21.  Joannis  de  Transitu  Maria,  not  published  by 
Tischendorf. 

22.  Erangelium  Juda  Ischariota,  used  by  the  Cainites. 

23.  Erangelium  l^eucii. 

24.  Erangelia,  qua  Falsarit  Lucianus.  A pocrypha  and 
Erangtlia,  qua  Falsarit  Hesychius,  Apocrypha. 
Griesbacb,  Prolog,  in  ed.  Xor.  Test,  iii;  Hug, 
indasXeue  7V4. 37,  88. 

25.  Erangelia  Manichaorvm.  comprising 

(a.)  Erangelium  Thoma,  different  from  the  one  given 
under  5. 

(b.)  Erangelium  Victim. 
(c.)  Erangelium  PhUippi. 

(d.)  Erangelium  Abda,  also  called  Mcc'ioc,  i.  e.  The 
Bushel. 

26.  Erangelium  Marcionis,n  mutilation  of  the  Gospel 
■Molding  to  Luke,  by  the  founder  of  the  famous  anti- 
Jew  ish  sect. 

27.  Maria  Inferrogationes  Majores  et  Minores,  two 
works  of  obscene  contents,  used  by  some  Gnostics. 

28.  Erangelium  Malthia,  mentioned  by  Origen,  Je- 
rome, Eusebius,  Gelasius,  and  Heda. 

29.  Xarratio  de  Isgali  Christi  Sacerdotio,  cotnp. 
Suidas,  a.  v.  'Inaovc. 

80.  Erangelium  Perfedionis,  used  by  the  Basilidians 
and  other  Gnostics. 

31.  Erangelium  Petri  was  in  use  in  the  congregation 
of  Khossus,  in  Cilicia,  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. 

82.  Erangelium  PhUippi,  used  by  the  Gnostics. 

oo.  r.pangetaim  omumuarum,  or  as  u  was  cancu  oy 
themselves,  Liber  Quatuor  Angulorum  et  Cardimtm 
Mumli,  i.  e.  Book  of  the  Four  Corners  and  Hinges  of  the 
World,  divided  into  four  parts. 

34.  Erangelium  Secundum  Syros,  probably  identical 
with  the  Erangelium  Secundum  Ilebraos. 

35.  Erangelium  Tatiani.  a  compilation  from  the  four 
gospels,  hence  also  called  Diatessarem  (ro  Ita  rtterapvy). 
See  Zahn,  7Yif»ana  Diatesseron  (Erlangen,  1881). 
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3G.  Erangelium  Thaddtti,  mentioned  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Decretum  Gtlasianum.  See  Credner,  Zur  Getch. 
dts  Kanons  (Halle,  1847),  p.  21. 

37.  Erangtlium  Valentini,  which  is  perhaps  the  same 
aa  the  Erangelium  Vtritatis  used  by  the  Valentinians, 
and  differing  widely  from  the  canonical  gospels. 

See  Hofmann,  in  Hcrzog-Plitf,  s.  v.,  Apohyphen  dts 
Stutn  Testaments;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Bitty.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gospeller  is  a  name  applied  to  the  priest  in  the 
English  Church  who  reads  the  gospel  in  the  commu- 
nion service,  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
In  some  cathedrals  one  of  the  clergy  is  appointed  spe- 
cially to  perform  this  duty ;  hence  the  name. 

Goss,  Karl  Ernst  Frikdrk  h.  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  June  18, 1757.  In  1787  he 
was  deacon,  in  1814  pastor  at  Ilaiersdorf,  near  Erlangen, 
an«l  died  June  28,  1836.  He  wrote,  Iter  Verfall  dts 
Ojrntlichen  Cultus  im  MUttlalttr  (Subtbach,  1820):  — 
Die  Sttien-Ftste  (Erlangen,  1825).  Sec  Winer,  Uand- 
buch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  576,  019.    (R  P.) 

Gossel.  Andreas  Arnold,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Dec  20,  1700,  in  East  Frisia. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  preacher  in  1728,  in  1741 
court- preacher  at  Aurich,  in  Prussia,  and  died  Dec.  9, 
1770.  He  published,  Das  Erangelium  ron  Christo,  in 
drm  liii  Kapittl  lesaid  (Bremen,  17!53)  :—Das  Evange- 
lism im  demlit  Kapittl  Itsaid  (1786):— An  Erangt- 
I  itch  -  lutherische  Kitchen  Gtaubensbektnntniss  (1<39): 
— Richtige  Miitelstrasse  in  der  Gnadenlehre  der  Eeange- 
lisch-lutherischen  Kirche  (1747).  See  Neubauer,  Jttzt- 
ItUnde  Theolooen;  Jocber.  AUtitmeines  GeUhrten-Lexi- 
kon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Oosset,  Isaac,  D.D.,  F.R.S^  a  Church  of  England 
divine,  well  known  in  London  aa  a  most  intelligent 
purchaser  and  collector  of  books,  and  conspicuous  at  all 
public  aales  by  his  diminutive  person,  was  bom  in  1744. 
He  waa  of  a  refugee  French  family,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  modeller  in  wax,  settled  in  London.  He  displayed 
from  his  childhood  an  extraordinary  passion  for  rare 
books,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  became  eminent  as  a  preacher,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  disadvantages,  but  never  sought  or  obtained  a 
preferment.  He  was  a  good  scriptural  critic,  and  ex- 
celled as  a  bibliographer.  He  died  Dec  1G,  1812.  See 
(Lend.)  Annual  Register,  1812,  p.  182. 

Gosson,  Stephen,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Kent  in  1554,  and  waa  educated  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  which  post  he  retained  un- 
til his  death.  He  waa  distinguished  for  his  opposition 
to  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  day.  His  death 
occurred  in  1G23.  Hia  publications  are.  The.  School  of 
Abuse  (1587):— Tlays  Confuted  in  Eire  Actions:— The 
Trumpet  of  Weale.  Sec  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibooe,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Gossuin,  an  abbot  of  Anchin,  theologian  and  scho- 
lastic philosopher,  was  born  at  Douai  in  108G.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  soon  gained  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  grammarian  and  dialectician.  Being  admit- 
ted to  the  school  of  Joslain  de  Vierxy,  who  later  became 
bishop  of  Soiasona  and  also  minister  of  Louis  VII,  king 
of  France,  he  waa  selected  by  his  fellow  -students  to 
bring  to  Abelard,  the  rival  of  his  teacher,  a  challenge 
on  science.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  Gossuin 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  successively  minister 
of  several  monasteries.  He  waa  at  the  abbey  of  An- 
chin when  pope  Innocent  II  charged  him  with  the  con- 
of  Abelard,  who  had  been  condemned  to  con- 
»  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
abbot  of  Saint- Pierre -de -Chalons,  and  of  Lobbes,  in 
Hninaut,  but  he  refused  to  accept.  Gossuin  finally  ac- 
cepted the  abbev  of  Anchin,  and  governed  wiselv  this 
He  assisted  at  the  Council  of 


Rheims  in  1147,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  St. 
Bernard.  Gossuin  died  in  1166.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Ginhale,  s.  v. 

Goswami.    See  Gofl.uxa. 

Goth.  Beuani>  i  'i  .  a  French  prelate,  brother  of  pope 
Clement  V,  and  son  of  Bcrand  I,  lord  of  Villandrault 
(diocese  of  Bordeaux),  was  appointed  to  the  archiepis- 
copate  of  Lyons  in  1288.  lie  rand  made  his  brother 
Bertrand  de  Goth  his  vicar-general.  This  appointment 
led  to  a  long  controversy.  Ik- rand  was  made  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Albano  in  1294,  by  Cclestine  V.  Boniface 
VIII  appointed  him  his  legate  in  France,  i«i  restore 
peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Be- 
raud  died  on  his  return  from  England,  without  having 
seen  the  end  of  the  dissension,  July  12, 1297.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  Biog.  Giuirule,  s.  v. 

Goths  (Gothontt,  Gotones,  Guttones,  in  Tacitus  and 
Pliny),  a  German  people,  originally  dwelling  along  the 
Baltic  sea  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  Their 
native  name,  Gutthinda,  is  preserved  in  the  Eragmtuts 
of  bishop  riphilas.  The  later  form,  Got  hi,  does  not  oc- 
cur until  the  time  of  Caracalla.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  nation 
in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Danube,  where  the  Gtta  and 
Scythians  of  former  times  had  lived,  and  the  uame  of 
Gtta  or  Scythian  is  sometimes  applied  to  them.  The 
different  tribes  composing  this  people  were:  1.  The 
Gothi  Minorts  or  Atatogoths,  who  became  permanently 
established  in  Mu-sia,  and  devoted  tfctmelvM  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  (Jornandcs,  51, 52) ;  2.  Gothi  Tttrarita, 
Ostrogoths  of  the  Palus  Mssotis  (Procop.  Btll.  Goth,  iv) ; 

3.  Taifala,  iu  Dacia,  a  branch  of  the  Visigoths  (Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xvii,  13;  xxxi,  8;  Eutrop.  viii,  2); 

4.  Gepida ;  5.  Rugii ;  6.  Sciri  and  Turcilingi ;  7.  Iltruli  ; 
KJufhungi;  some  writers  include  also  the  Alans  and 
Vandals  among  the  Goths.  The  nation  of  the  Goths  was 
divided  into  two  principal  group*;  the  Ottrogoths,  who 
occupied  the  sandy  steppes  of  the  East,  and  the  Visi- 
goths, who  inhabited  the  more  fertile  and  wooded  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  Zosimus  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
frequently  mention  the  Grtutingi  or  Grutingi  and  the 
Thtrvingi  or  7 'trringi,  concerning  whom  different  opin- 
iona  arc  entertained  by  modem  writers.  They  were, 
perhaps,  the  leading  tribes  among  the  Ostrogoths  and 
Visigoths  respectively.  The  language  of  the  Goths  re- 
sembled the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Franks  very  closely. 
They  wore  beards,  and  suffered  their  yellow  hair  to 
grow  long.  The  royal  dignity  among  them  was  hered- 
itary. 

The  occupation  of  Dacia  by  this  people  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  (A.D.  244-249), 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  sggressive  wars 
against  the  Romans,  in  which  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  suffered  from  their  incursions,  and  the  armiea 
of  the  emperor  Deciua  were  twice  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed. Between  258  and  269  they  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  with  a  fleet  of  which 
they  had  become  possessed.  Pity  us,  Trapezus,  Chal- 
cedon,  Nicomedia,  Kico>a,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cius  fell 
before  their  assaults:  Cyzicus  was  destroyed;  and  the 
coast  of  Greece,  from  the  south  of  Peloponnesus  to  Epi- 
rus  and  Thessaly  was  ravaged,  Illyricum  in  particular 
being  literally  ransacked.  Iu  2G9  Crete  and  Cyprua 
were  swept  by  their  destructive  power,  and  Cas&an- 
drea  and  Thessalonica  were  besieged;  but  in  that  year 
the  emperor  Claudius  defeated  them  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Gothicus,  and 
broke  the  barbarian  power.  A  period  of  comparative 
quiet,  interrupted  by  few  and  unimportant  expedi- 
tions, now  ensued  in  the  history  of  the  Goths.  In  272 
the  emperor  Aurelian  ceded  to  them  the  province  of 
Dacia.  In  332  they  followed  their  king,  Araric,  across 
the  Danube,  but  were  defeated,  and  concluded  a  peace 
which  lasted  until  the  family  of  Constantine  vacated 
the  imperial  throne.  In  375  vast  swarms  of  Huns  and 
Alans  poured  out  of  Asia  and  drove  back  the  Ostio- 
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gotta  upon  the  Visigoths,  which  latter  people  there- 
upon obtained  permission  to  nettle  in  Thrace,  at  that 
time  lying  desolate,  the  condition  being  imposed  by 
the  emperor  Valens  that  they  should  embrace  Christi- 
anity. Insolent  usage,  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  Roman  officers,  soon  drove  them 
into  rebellion,  however,  and  in  the  war  which  ensued 
they  completely  defeated  the  army  of  Valens  in  878, 
and  killed  the  emperor  himself  by  burning  a  cottage 
which  he  had  entered  in  his  flight.  From  that  time 
they  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the  affairs 
of  Constantinople,  and  were  for  a  time  regularly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  Ostrogoths  for  admission  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  empire,  when  threatened  by  the  Huns,  was 
i  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
until  after  the  defeat  of  the  Huns  in  453, 
when  they  obtained  a  settlement  in  Pannouia  and  51a- 
vonia. 

In  390  the  Visigoths,  led  by  Alaric,  invaded  and  de- 
vastated Greece,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general 
Slilicho,  in  the  following  year,  compelled  their  retreat. 
In  40O  they  invaded  Italy,  but  were  defeated.  A  treaty 
was  thereupon  made  between  Alaric  and  St ilicho,  which 
transferred  the  services  of  the  former  to  the  Western 
emperor,  Honorius.  A  second  invasion,  occasioned  by 
the  delay  of  the  Romans  to  meet  the  demands  of  Alaric 
for  pay,  aud  a  western  province  as  a  home  for  his  na- 
tion, took  place  408-410.  In  408  Rome  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  blockade,  from  which  it  relieved  itself  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  Refusal  to  comply 
with  Alaric's  demands  led  to  a  second  siege,  in  which 
Ostia  was  occupied,  Rome  unconditionally  surrendered, 
and  the  empire  transferred  to  Attalus,  but  soon  restored 
to  Honorius.  In  410  an  assault  upon  the  Visigoths, 
made  with  imperial  sanction,  provoked  the  storming 
and  sack  of  the  city,  Aug.  24-30.  After  the  death  of 
Alaric  the  Visigoths  established  a  new  kingdom  in 
Southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  harassed  by  the  Franks,  in  Gaul, 
and  wholly  overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by 
the  Saracens. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Huns  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Pannonia  became  so  powerful  that  the  Eastern  empire 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  with  them  by  large 
sums  of  money.  Their  king,  Widemir,  led  his  hosts 
into  Italy,  but  they  eventually  joined  the  Visigoths  in 
the  West.  Other  bands,  under  various  leaders,  trav- 
ersed the  Eastern  empire,  and  were  finally  settled  be- 
tween the  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  1  humus,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire.  In  487  king  Theodoric,  after 
protracted  disputes  with  the  emperor  Zeno,  marched 
upon  Constantinople,  whereupon  that  monarch,  to  save 
bis  capital,  authorized  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy  and 
expel  the  usurper  Odoacer.  The  enteqirise  was  under- 
taken iu  488,  and  completed  in  493,  at  which  time  Odo- 
acer was  assassinated,  aud  all  hia  strongholds  were  in 
the  possession  of  his  adversary.  Theodoric  remained 
undisputed  master  of  Italy  during  a  prosperous  reign 
of  thirtjt-lhrec  years;  but  on  his  death  his  kingdom 
was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies,  and  became  the  prey 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  people- 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Goths  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  by  prisoners  taken  in  their 
wars,  and  there  is  evidence  that  a  continuous  tradition 
of  orthodox  Christianity  existed  from  that  time  among 
the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Euxine.  A  Gothic 
bishop,  Theophilus,  was  present  in  325  at  the  Council 
of  Sice,  and  even  earlier  Athanasius  (De  Income.  Verb. 
§51  sq.;  Migne,  xxv,  187  sq.;  Keander,  Church  His- 
tory, Engl,  transl.  iii,  179)  alludes  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  over  Gothic  (?)  barbarians;  while  Chrys- 
ostom  (Ep.  xiv;  Migne,  lii,  618)  and  Procopiua  {UeU. 
Goth,  iv,  4^  cd.  Bonn,  ii,  475)  both 


bishops.  The  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Visigoths  was  carried  forward  principally  by 
Ulphilas  (q.  v.),  whose  work,  beginning  in  348,  was 
cessful  enough  from  the  very  first  to  excite  the  hos- 
tility of  the  heathen  and  call  forth  persecution.  Ul- 
philas and  many  of  his  converts  fled  across  the  Danube 
and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicopolis.  The 
particular  form  of  teaching  adhered  to  by  Ulphilas  was 
that  of  Arianism,  which  had  already  taken  deep  root, 
and  was  yet  more  firmly  established  when  Fridigern, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  Athanaric,  consent- 
ed to  become  a  Christian  and  an  Arian  in  order  that  he 
might  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
when,  as  already  related,  the  Visigoths  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  against  the  Huns  in  the  territories  of  the 
empire  ruled  over  by  the  Arian,  Valens.  Subsequent- 
ly efforts  were  put  forth  to  win  them  to  Catholicism, 
especially  by  Chrysostoro,  who  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  398,  but  with  little  result.  The 
Goths  continued  to  he  fanatical  Ariana,  aud  became 
even  violent  iwrsccutors  after  their  settlement  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  until  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Catholic 
party  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Franks, 
and  the  Gothic  king,  Recared,  solemnly  passed  over  to 
the  Catholic  faith  at  the  third  Synod  of  Toledo  in  589. 

The  Ostrogoths,  though  Arians.  were  not  fanatical 
adherents  of  that  creed,  ami  Theodoric  especially  man- 
ifested a  u>lerant  spirit  towards  the  Catholics,  Cbrys- 
ostom's  missionaries  were  zealously  employed  among 
these  tribes,  and  achieved  noteworthy  successes.  In 
the  Crimea  the  Catholic  Unilas  was  bishop  of  the  're- 
traxit* Goths,  and  established  a  connection  with  Con- 
stantinople which  remained  unbroken  until  the  Gth 
century.  The  district  of  Gotia,  on  the  Cimmerian  Ilos- 
phorus,  was  a  diocese  connected  with  the  Byzantine 
Church  in  the  Middle  Agesr  and  the  surname  of  Gotia 
was  borne  by  the  bishop  of  Capha  as  late  as  the  18th 
century. 

In  closing  this  article  a  few  words  respecting  tbe 
culture  of  the  Goths  are  required.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  contact  with  the  civilized  subjects 
of  Rome,  did  much  to  raise  them  above  other  German 
tribes  in  point  of  civilization.  Ulphilas,  in  the  4th 
century,  formed  a  new  alphabet  out  of  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was  generally  adopted  by 
the  German  peoples,  and  is  essentially  the' same  as  that 
still  in  use  in  Germany  and  known  among  us  as  the 
•'black-letter"  alphabet.  His  translation  of  tbe  Script- 
ures into  the  Gothic  language  is,  in  the  fragments  which 
still  survive,  the  most  ancieut  document  of  tbe  German 
language  now  extant.  No  other  monuments  of  the 
Gothic  language  of  considerable  importance  have  beta 
preserved.  The  Visigoths  had  a  code  of  written  laws, 
which  was  probably  the  first  existing 
tribes,  and  the  authorship  of  which  is 
to  their  king,  Euric,  of  the  5th  century. 

A  ncient  Sources.  —  Tacitus,  Gernuinia  ;  Procopius, 
I  Bell.  Goth. ;  Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Geticis ;  Idacius  of 
|  Lamego,  t'hronicon ;  Isidor.  HispaL  Wist,  Goth. ;  Cas- 
siodorus,  I  una  el  Chron. 

Modern  Lit, ratin  e.— Eiscnschmidt,  De  Ori vine  Ostro. 
goth.et  VisufothorumiJen*,  1885)  ;  Zahn,  I'ljUa's  Goth- 
(W  eissenfeJs,  1 805) ;  Aschbnch,  Geseh. 


d.  Westf/othcn  (Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1827) ; 
Geseh.  d.  Ostgothen  in  Itulien  (Breslau,  1824) :  \ 


Germanien  u.  seine  Beirohner  (Naumburg,  1823) ;  Von 
Werbse,  Vollxr  U.  Voikerbundnisse  d.  Allen  DewtschL 
(Hanover,  1825);  Zeuss,  D.  Deutsch en u . Xrt cJibarsfam w%e : 
Forbiger,  I/amib.  d.  A  lien  Geogrttphie  (Lcipsic,  1848,  voL 
iii);  Duncker,  Origg.  Gernutniee ;  Kbpke,  Anfange  d. 
Konigthunu  bei  d.  Gothen  (Berlin,  1859);  Ricbter.  D. 
Westrvmische  Reich,  A.D.  375-888  (ibid.  1865);  Bern- 
hardt, Gesch.  Rons,  A.D.  258-813  (ibid.  1867)  ;  Krafft. 
Gtsch.  d.  Germ.  Volker,  i,  1  (ibid.  1854);  Waitz.  Isben 
u.  Lehre  d.  Uljila  (Hanover,  1840, 4 to);  Lembke,  Geseh. 
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vsanderung,  i,  p.  62-85;  Bessell,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber'a  i  pore  et  Sanguine  Ckritti:—De  Ordinalione  Episcopo- 
Encgklop.  8.  v.  Gothen  and  Ltben  d.  Uljilas  u.  Bekthrung  rum:—De  Simonia  et  Ineestitura  Laicarttm : — De  Ef- 
d.  Gothen,  etc.  (Gottingcn,  1860);  comp.  J.  Grimm,  fectibus  Baptising  Confirmations,  I  nc/iouis  Injirmorvm 
Gesch.d.  Ifeutschen  Sprache.  \  et  S.  Cctna: — De  Iteration*  Sacramenti: —  De.  Trihus, 


Sec  nlso  Smith,  IHct.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography, 
a.  v.;  Gothi,  in  Herzog  Real-  Eucykhp.  a.  v.;  Kurtz, 
Manual  of  Christ.  Hist.  Engl,  trausl.  i,  §  76. 

Gothua,  AM>RiEU»TiiOMAR,a  Swedish  ecclesiastic, 


qua  Pastori,  in  esse  Debent,  Justitia  in  Judico,  Discre- 
tiont  in  Pracepto,  et  I'rovidentia  in  Cousilio.  Gott- 
fricd'a  works  were  published  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1610. 
See  Anber,  Ilistorie  dts  Cardinaux ;  Cave,  llisloria  Li- 


was  born  at  Wadslena  in  1682.    Having  finished  his  1  Saiptorum  Ecclesiosticorum ;  Jocher,  Allytmti- 

'  net  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gottfried,  Christian  Georg.  a  German  convert 
from  Judaism,  who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  is  the 
author  of  Einjultig*  dock  grundiiche  Erliinterung  der 
jiidischen  Irrthumer  (Hamburg,  1693).  See  Wolf,  Bibl. 
II Air.  iii,  976 ;  Jucher,  Allgetnrines  Gtlehrten-Ltxikon, 
a.  v. :  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  340.    ( B.  P.) 

Gottfried,  Jacob,  a  famous  German  jurist,  l>orn 
at  Geneva,  Sept.  13,  1587,  was  professor  of  law  in  1619, 
and  died  June  21,  1652.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Codex  Theodosianus,  edited  and  published  by  Mo- 
rillius  in  1665,  and  by  Daniel  Hitter  in  1736 :— Xota>  in 
Tertulliani  ad  Sat'umes,  Lib.  ii:—I)e  Interdict  a  Chri- 
stianorum  cum  Gentilibus  Communion* :-- 1 >t>  Statu  Pa- 
ganorum  sub  Imjteratoribus  Christ  ianis : — Philostorgii 
Historiam  Ikcltsuisticam  cum  Versioue  et  Ntttimi — 
Exercilationes  II  de  Ecclesia  et  Incarnation,  Christi. 
See  Niceron,  Mimoires;  Jocher,  AUgemeints  G'Uhrten- 


studies  at  Upsal,  he  became  rector  at  Wadstena  in  1613, 
pastor  at  Aby  in  1625,  ami  soon  afterwards  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  provost.  He  died  at  Aby  in  1657,  leav- 
ing Ern  Koi  t  och  vaelgrund  ad  Rachutkoust  Short 
and  Good  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Counting,"  Stockholm, 
1621):—  Thesaurus  Epistolirus  (ibid.  1619,  1631):— 
Throria  l  ihe  .Etenur  (ibid.  1647).  See  Hocfcr,  Sour. 
Biog.  Central*-,  s.  v. 

Gotscbel,  Joiiaxs  Ciiristopii  Fkikdricii,  a  Lu- 
therau  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1768, 
at  Itayrt'uth.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  was  in  1790  pas- 
tor at  Prague,  in  1798  sti|>erintendent,  accepted  a  call 
in  1799  to  Kutin,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1*12.  He  wrote,  De 
Moralitate  Ejusque  Gradus  Imputatioue  (Erlangen, 
178*):  — £c  Jutnpretatime  Loci  1  Cor.  xi,  10  (ibid, 
cod.):— and  Sermons.  See  During,  Die  gtlthrten  The- 
olognt  Ikutsc/dands,  ».  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gotten,  Gabriel  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 


gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  4, 1708,  at  Magdeburg.   Isxikon,  a.  T.    (B.  P.) 


He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1736  pastor  at  Cede,  in 
1741  su(>erintciidcut  at  Luneburg,  in  1716  at  Hanover, 
and  died  in  1781.  He  published  sermons  and  other 
ascetical  writings.  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i.  391 ;  During,  I  He  gtlthrten  Theologen  I>eutsch- 
lands,  s.  v.;  Jvchcr,  A llgemtines  Gelehrten-I^exikon,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Gotten,  Heinricb  Ludwig,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  Brunswick  in  1677.  He 
studied  at  Hclmstiidt,  Halle,  and  Leipsic,  was  in  1706 
preacher  at  Magdeburg,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1737.  He 
wrote  Anlritung,  das  Ltidtn  und  Sterbtn  Christi,  ami  a 
number  of  Sermons.  Sec  Strodtrnann,  Xtuts  gelrhrtes 
Europa.  vii.  620;  Jocher,  AUgemeints  Gtlthrten- Lexi- 
Ion.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gotten,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Lubcck,  July  26, 1629.  He  studied 
at  Rostock,  Leipsic,  and  Strasburg,  ami  afterwanls  went 
into  the  Netherlands.  While  there  he  had  frequent 
relations  with  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  expectation  of  con- 
verting him.  hail  shut  him  up.  But  he  escaped,  and  re- 
turned in  1653  to  his  native  place,  to  preach  the  reformed 
religion.  He  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  John 
in  1658,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1671.  He  wrote  Obserrationes 
Ilistorico-thevlttgicit : — Sjxir-Stunden  kurlzer  Betrach- 
tungm,  etc.    Set  Hoefer,  Xoiir.  Ii'u>g.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gotter,  Friedrich  Gotthelf,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  17.  1682,  at  Alten- 
burg.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  was  in  1711 
rector  at  Eisenbcrg,  in  1737  pastor  primarius  and  super- 
intendent, and  died  May  21, 1746.  He  wrote,  De  Con- 
jugis  Pilot i  Sornnio  (Jena,  1704):  —  De  Graca  Voce 
ovpavoit  Sire  Cali  (ibid.  1705):  —  Jjiss.  Ilislorica  de 
Jlrnochui  L'rbe  Prima  (1705): — De  Obscuritate  Epis- 
tolis  Pauli  Ealso  Tributa  (1732):  —  Miracula  Chtisti 
ab  Object ionibus  Woolstonii  Yindicata  (1733).  See  Neu- 
bauer,  Jetztlebende  Theologen, •  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
Uhrten-Isxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gotter,  Ludwig  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  hymn- 
writer  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Gotha,  May  26,  1661, 
and  died  there,  Sept.  19, 1735.  Some  of  his  hymns  are 
still  in  use  in  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  See 
Koch,  Gesch.  des  dcutsckm  Kirchenliedes,  It,  400  sq. ; 
Rudolph,  Gothaische  Chronik,  iii,  272;  Wezel,  Anal. 
Bymn.  ii,  22-30.    (B.  P.) 

Gottfried  (abbot)  or  VksdOxk  (hence  Vindocinen- 
sis).  who  nourished  about  the  year  1110,  wrote  De  Cor- 


Gottfried,  Johann  Christian,  a  German  con- 
vert from  Judaism  (whose  former  name  was  Benja- 
min Wolf),  who  lived  in  the  18th  century,  it  the  au- 
thor of  *^  HZ??-,  or  a  Xarratire  of  Simon  the  sou  of 
Yochai:—Der  urspriiugliche  Glaube  an  die  Gvtdichktit 
des  Messias  aus  dem  Sohar  nachgevicsen  (translated 
also  into  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1724).  See  Fltrtf,  Bill. 
Jud.  i,  340;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Iltbr.  iii,  362;  iv,  844  sq.;  Jo- 
cher, AUgemeints  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grotthold.  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom 
in  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  aitd  was  in  charge  of  a  syna- 
gogue there  for  many  years.  In  1858  he  came  to 
America,  and  was  at  different  times  in  charge  of  con- 
gregations in  Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  New  York.  For 
many  years  be  taught  private  classes  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  He  died  April  11, 1882.  w  hile  rabbi 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York  city,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

Gotti,  ViNCKXzio  Luioi,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born  Sept.  b,  1665,  at  Bologna,  where  his  father  was  a 
professor  of  law,  and  in  1680  his  son  took  the  habit  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  that  city.  In  1684 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  studied 
theology.  In  1688,  after  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  successively  at  Mantua,  Rome,  and  Bo- 
logna, becoming,  in  1695,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
latter  place.  In  1708  he  was  made  provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  for  Bologna.  Pope  Clement  XI  appointed 
him  inquisitor  of  Milan;  three  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Gotti  resigned,  and  returned  to  Bologna  as  pro- 
fessor of  polemics.  In  1728  Benedict  XIII  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Benedict  XIV 
made  him  his  theologian,  and  biter  protector  of  the 
province  of  Bologna.  Gotti  died  Sept.  18, 1742,  leaving 
IVra  Chiesa  di  Jesu  Christo  (Bologna,  1719): — Gdogtria 
Theologico-Polemica  (ibid.  1727): — Theologia  Scloda- 
stico-Ihigmatica  (1727) : — De  Eligenda  Inter  IHssidmtcs 
Christians  Sententia  (Borne,  1734).  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s,  v. 

Gottingen.   See  Gorttixoksi. 

Gottschalk.  ruler  of  the  Wends,  and  martyr,  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Ltlneburg, 
but  left  the  monastery,  and  abandoned  Christianity  al- 
together, as  soon  as  he  heard  that  his  father  I  'to.  ruler 
of  the  Wends,  was  killed  by  a  Saxon,  about  the  year 
1029.  To  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  Gottschalk 
stirred  op  hit  countrymen  to  a  frightful  war  agaitiat 
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the  Saxons.  Gottschalk  was  defeated  by  Born  hard, 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  returned  to 
Christianity,  and  after  Ins  release  from  prison  went  to 
the  court  of  Canute  the  Great,  spent  ten  years  in  Den- 
mark  and  England,  and  after  his  return  to  Wcndland 
in  1013  he  united  llolstcin,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  the  Brandenburg  marches  into  one  powerful  Wend- 
ish  empire.  He  now  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
missionaries  in  his  country,  translated  the  liturgical  for- 
mulas and  sermons  of  German  missionaries  into  the  ver- 
nacular; he  built  schools,  churches,  monasteries,  and 
preached  to  his  people.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
there  lingered  yet  among  his  countrymen  a  heathen- 
ish fanaticism  which  found  vent  in  an  insurrection, 
that  broke  out  in  1066,  and  in  which  Gottschalk  was 
murdered  on  June  7.  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  Gesta  Pon- 
tif.  Ilammab.  iii;  Helmold,  Chron,  Slav,  i,  20;  Gicsc- 
brecht,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit,  ii,  400  sq. : 
iii,  130  sq. ;  Hirsch,  in  Piper's  Kalender,  185G ;  Dehio, 
Geschuhle  des  Erzbistkuuu  Hamburg- lirtmen  (1877), 
i,  183 sip;  Wagenmaun,  in  Plilt-Herzog  Real-Encydop. 
a.  v.  fJkP.) 

Goltskalckssou.  Odour,  the  translator  of  the 

New  Testament  into  Icelandic,  son  of  the  second  bishop 
of  ilohim,  in  Iceland,  was  educated  in  Norway,  and  vis- 
ited Denmark  and  Germany.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation began  to  excite  a  general  sensation  through- 
out the  north  of  Europe,  and  his  own  attention  was 
forcibly  arrested  by  the  truths  which  were  then  unfolded. 
We  arc  told  that,  for  three  successive  nights,  he  pros- 
trated himself  half-naked  before  the  Father  of  lights, 
beseechiug  him  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
and  to  show  him  whether  the  principles  of  Kome  or 
those  of  Luther  were  from  heaven.  The  result  of  his 
prayers  and  meditations  was  a  deep-rooted  conviction 
that  the  cause  of  the  reformer  was  the  cause  of  God  j 
and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  further  information  he 
repaired  to  Germany,  aud  attended  the  lectures  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  On  his  return  to  Iceland  he 
entered  the  service  of  bishop  Ogciuund.  The  latter 
wished  Goltskalckssou  to  become  a  priest,  but  he  de- 
clined the  offer,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  no  voice 
for  singing.  As  the  servant  of  bishop  Ogemund,  he 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Icelandic;  and,  to  avoid  persecution,  he  selected  a  small 
cell  in  a  cow-house  for  his  study.  He  completed  a  ver- 
sion in  1539;  but  finding  it  impossible,  from  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland,  he  sailed  for 
Denmark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen  under  the 
patronage  of  Christian  III,  in  1540.  Besides  this 
translation  he  published  Bugenhagen's  history  of  the 
sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jonli's 
sermons  on  the  Catechism  in  Icelandic.  He  died  in 
1 557.  See  Jocher,  .4  Ugemeines  GtUh rten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Gotz,  George  Friedrich,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hanau,  April  9, 1750.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  became  doctor  of  divinity  and  pastor 
primarius  in  his  native  place,  and  died  there,  Feb.  3, 
1813.  He  published  Sermons  and  some  ascetical  writ- 
ings. See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutseh- 
lands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbvch  der  theul.  Lit.  ii,  153, 157, 
160,  163,  175,  179,  181,  184,  204,  206,  280.    (B.  P.) 

Gotz,  Raphael,  a  Swiss  theologian,  poet,  and 
teKher,  was  bom  at  Gotz  of  Munchhoff  (Thurgovia), 
in  1559.  He  studied  at  Chur  and  Zurich,  and  went  to 
Geneva  in  1580,  where  he  held  a  deputation  on  predes- 
tination, under  the  auspices  of  Theodore  Bcza.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  again 
showed  his  controversial  power.  In  1588  he  received 
in  Zurich  the  title  padagogus  alumnorum,  and  in  1592 
became,  in  the  same  city,  professor  of  the  New  Test., 
and  deacon  at  the  cathedral.  Four  years  afterwards 
he  was  made  archdeacon,  and  thereupon  introduced 
new  religious  songs  into  his  parish.  Unfortunately  he 
gave  himself  up  to  alchemy,  which  brought  him  "iuto 


debt,  to  escape  which  he  fled  in  1601.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  six  months,  he  weut  to  Marburg,  where 
the  landgrave  Maurice  appointed  him  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  died  there,  Aug.  20, 1622,  leaving  Tractatus 
.■\ntrrsus  .Murnctim  i  rjumcurxaM,  at  i  rtr<itS'tnait<>rte . 
— De  Pecatto  in  Spiritum  S.: — De  (1 intuit  a  Elect  orum 
Salute,  etc. :  —  Historia  Captivitatis  Babglonica.  See 
Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Gotze.    Sec  Goetze. 

Gouda,  Jan  van,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  who  died  Dec 
28,  1630,  at  Brussels,  was  for  some  time  professor  at  Ant- 
werp and  preacher  at  Brussels.  In  his  sermons  he  was 
especially  severe  against  the  Protestants,  and  hia  co- 
religionists styled  him  therefore  malleus  hcrreticorvm 
and  murus  Catholicorum.  His  writings  are  mostly  di- 
rected against  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See 
Alegambe,  Bibliotktca  Scriptorui 
mann,  Trajectum  Eruditum;  Jocher, . 
tai-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Goudimel,  Claude,  a  French  musical  composer, 
was  bom  about  1510  in  Franche-Comte.  He  lived  at 
Rome  in  1540  when  Palestrina  studied  there.  In  1556 
he  was  at  Paris,  and  kept  a  note-printing  establishment 
there.  In  1562  he  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  killed  in  the  Huguenot  massacre  at  Lyons,  Aug.  24, 
1672.  He  pre|»ared  the  music  for  Clement  Marot's  and 
Theodore  Beza's  translation  of  the  Psalms  (15*">5).  Some 
writers  assert  that  he  also  composed  Huguenot  hymns, 
such  as  are  still  sung;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  See  Fetis, 
Bingraph.des  Musiciem;  Haag,  La  France  Protestant* ; 
Douen.  Clement  Ma  rot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot,  and  the 
same  in  Lichtenberger's  Eneyklop.  des  Sciences  Rrli- 
gieuses,  s.  v. ;  GrUneiscn  in  Plilt-Herzog,  Real-EncgUfp. 
s.  v. ;  Grove,  THct.  of  Music,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gouffier,  Adhien,  cardinal  of  Boisy,  had  at  first 
the  title  of  prothonotary  of  Boisy,  then  he  became 
bishop  of  Coutances  in  1509.  Francis  I  asked  for  the 
cardinal's  hat  for  him  of  pope  Leo  Ti,  in  the  conference 
of  Boulogne,  which  this  pontiff  granted  in  1515.  Ia 
1519  Gmifficr  obtained  a  charge  as  a  legate  in  France. 
He  wa»  already  grand  almoner,  and  held  the  bishopric 
of  Alby  and  other  considerable  benefice?.  He  died  ia 
the  castle  of  Villendren-sur-Indre,  July  24,  1523.  See 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gouge  de  Charpaignes,  Martin,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  about  1360,  in  Bourgcs.  After  the  death  of 
his  brother  John,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  duke  of 
Bern',  Martin  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  He  be- 
came bishop  of  Chartrcs  in  1406,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1415.  In  1409  he  was 
arrested  for  being  connected  with  the  revolution  of  the 
palace,  but  on  account  of  his  great  talents  ho  soon  re- 
turned to  his  former  honors.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII,  Gouge  became  royal  councillor.  In  1425  he  re- 
signed his  civil  functions,  but  resumed  them  until  Nor. 
8,  1428.  He  .lied  Nov.  25  or  26,  1444.  See  Hoefer, 
.Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Goujet,  Claude  Pierre,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Paris,  Oct.  19,  1697.  In  1720  he  was  canon  of 
St.  James's  in  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  1,  17G7. 
He  translated  Grotius's  work  on  the  truth  of  Christianity 
into  French  (Paris,  1724)  and  other  Latin  workN  and 
published  Marimes  sur  la  Phtitence  et  sur  la  Communion 
(1728): — BUAiothique  des  Auteurs  Ecclcsiastiques  du 
X  VI 1 1  Si'erle.pour  Serrir  de  Continuation  a  celle  de  Mr. 
Dupiu  (1736,  3  vols.)  .-Histoire  du  Pontijicat  de  /W 
V  (1766,  |  vols.).  See  Nourelle  Diction.  Ilistor. ;  For- 
mey,  France  Litttrtrire ;  Jocher,  AUgemrines  Gelrhrten- 
Ltxikon,  s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyllop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Goulet,  Robert,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  Tetramonos  Er,m- 
geliorum,  quorum  integri  Tertus  sub  una  Xarrationis  Se- 
rif llistorico  Ordine  Continentur.    He  also  edited  Pauli 

See 
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Goumilevaki Moses,*  Russian  prelate  and  writer, 
wi»  bishop  of  Theodosia,  and  tuuk  an  active  part  in  the 
scholastic  movement  which  Catherine  II  promoted  in 
her  empire.  He  died  in  1792  by  assassination  in  the 
Crimea,  leaving  several  linguistic  works,  two  funeral 
speeches  of  the  prince  Potemkin,  several  translations 
from  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  some  fugi- 
tive pieces  of  poetry  in  Latiu  and  Russian.  See  lloefer, 
Nouc.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gounja  Ticquoa  (the  Gad  of  Gods),  the  title  of 
the  Supreme  Ik  ing  among  the  Hottentots.  They  say 
he  is  a  good  being,  who  does  no  one  any  bun.  and 
dwells  far  above  the  moon.  They  pay  no  act  of  devo- 
tion immediately  to  this  god,  and  when  asked  why  not, 
they  answer  that  their  first  parents  so  grievously  sinned 
against  the  Supreme  God  that  he  cursed  them  and  all 
their  posterity  with  hardness  of  heart,  so  they  know 
little  of  him  and  have  no  inclination  to  serve  him. 

Gourlin,  Pierre  Sebastien,  a  French  J  arisen  bt 
writer,  who  died  in  1775,  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  opposition  to  the  bull  L'nigenitus.  He  is  the  author 
of  Institution  et  Instruction  Chretietmes  (Naples,  1776,  3 
vols.),  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  which  con- 
taint  an  exact  exposition  of  the  Janscnistic  doctrine. 
To  him  is  also  attributed  Tractatus  de  Gratia  Christ i 
Sakatoris  ac  de  Pradestinatione  Sanctorum,  in  sex  libros 
distrOmtus  (1781,  3  vols.).  See  Lichtcnberger,  Ency- 
dop.  des  Sciences  Religuuses,  s.  v. ;  lloefer,  Xour.  Biog. 
Gmtrak,  a.  r.   (B.  P.) 

Gousset,  Thomas  Marie  Joseph,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Montigny-les-Cherlieux,  May  1,  1793. 
He  began  in  1809  a  course  of  study,  and  obtained  in 
1812  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor  of  letters;  entered  the 
great  seminary  of  Besancon  the  same  year,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers  of 
theol<igy.  Cardinal  Kohan  made  him,  in  1832,  grand- 
vicar,  and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Perigueux  Oct. 
6,  1835.  He  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopacy  of 
Rheims,  May  25, 1840,  and  in  1851  obtained  the  cardi- 
nal's hat.  He  died  at  Rheims,  I>ec  24,  1866,  leaving 
Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  CEglise  (Rcsancou,  1823) : 
—Code  Cicil  Comments  dans  ses  fltrpports  acec  la  Thi- 
ologie  Morale  :  —  L'lmmaculet  Conctption  de  la  liien- 
keureuse  Vierge  (Pari*,  1855),  etc  Sec  lloefer,  Sour. 
Biog.  O&iteralCf  a.  V. 

Go  von  a,  Kosa,  an  Italian  philanthropist,  was  born 
at  Mnndovi  in  1716.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and  Rosa 
became  an  orphan  while  very  young,  but  she  supported 
herself  by  labor.  One  day,  finding  a  little  girl  in  a  still 
worse  condition  than  herself,  she  aided  her  and  taught 
her  to  work,  and  the  two  soon  formed  the  plan  of  gath- 
ering other  poor  little  girls  for  a  similar  purpose  Kosa 
•t  length  received  a  house  from  the  community  in  the 
plain  of  the  Brao,  where  she  settled  down  with  her  com- 
pany. Charles  Emanuel  HI  gave  her  several  large 
buildings  which  had  belonged  to  the  friars,  and  she 
organized  the  establishment  of  The  Rosines.  She  also 
established  houses  in  other  places,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  cities  of  Novara,  Fossano,  Savigliano,  Saluzzo,  Chie- 
ri,  and  Saint  Damian  of  Ostia.  The  establishment  at 
Turin  became  the  centre  of  all  these  houses,  which  still 
flourish.  In  this  latter  city  she  died,  Feb.  28, 1776.  See 
lloefer,  .Your.  Bwg.  Ght&rale,  a.  v. 

Gown.  The  ancient  academical  gown,  always 
wide-sleeved,  was  an  adoption  of  the  monastic  habit 
from  the  robe  of  the  preaching-friars,  who  wore  it  in- 
stead of  an  alb.  From  itinerant  lay  preachers  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  custom  of  the  universities,  the 
vanity  of  the  richer  clergy  in  the  last  century,  wearing 
silk  robes  out-of-doors  and  then  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
introduction  of  lectures,  not  provided  for  by  the  rubric, 
the  use  of  the  gown  in  English  pulpits  took  its  origin. 
The  narrow-sleeved  gown,  with  a  cross-slit  for  the  arms, 


was  an  importation  from  Geneva,  and  called  the  law- 
yers gown,  in  distinction  from  the  wide  velvet-sleeved 
gown  still  worn  by  other  graduates,  posers  at  Winches- 
j  ter,  and  often  with  an  ermine  hood  by  proctors  at  Ox- 
ford.   Russet  white  and  black  gowns  were  worn  by 

Goz,  Christian  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  29,  1746.  Ho  studied  at 
Tubingen,  was  in  1769  vicar,  in  1777  preacher,  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  died  Dec.  10,  1803.  He  published,  I  ebung 
der  G  offset  igteit  in  heiligen  Belrachtutirjen  uud  Liedern 
(Stuttgart,  1776)  .-Beitrag  zur  Gtschichte  der  Kirchen- 
lieder  (1784),  and  composed  some  hymns,  which  are  still 
in  use.  Sec  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deufschen  Kirchenlk- 
aW,vi,3U9aq.    (B.  P.) 

Gozlin  (Lat.  Gauzlcnui),  a  French  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  According  to  some  he  was  the  son  of  Boricon, 
count  of  Anjou,  and  to  others  the  natural  sou  of  Lnuia 
the  Gentle.  He  became  a  monk  at  Rheims  about  848, 
and  soon  after  abbot  of  St.  Gcrmain-dcs-Pres.  Gozlin, 
like  most  of  the  abbots  of  that  time,  was  also  a  warrior. 
In  858  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  and  had 
to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a  heavy  ransom.  After  855 
he  held  the  office  of  chancellor  to  Charles  the  Bald, 

d!ed*A^ril  16?  S^ILThS)  AW^AayUftlU^ 

B.Y. 

Graal,  The  Holt,  a  name  in  medieval  tradition 
for  the  precious  dish  (ptirnpsis)  or  cup  used  at  the  l.ast 
Supper,  said  also  to  be  the  vessel  in  which  our  Lord 
turned  water  into  wine,  and  in  which  Xicodemua  or 
Joseph  of  Arimatha?a  received  the  Saviour's  blood  at 
the  crucifixion.  Other  legends  describe  it  as  a  cup 
originally  given  to  Solomon  by  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
It  often  appears  in  the  Arthurian  laws,  and  probably 
arose  from  a  Druidic  origin.  The  Genoese  claim  to 
have  it  in  the  cathedral  treasury,  where  it  is  known  as 
Sacro  Catino.  It  is  of  glass,  of  hexagonal  form,  with 
two  handles,  and  is  three  feet  nine  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  was  cracked  in  its  removal  from  Paris,  whither 
it  had  been  taken  under  Napoleon.  Sometimes  the 
graal  supports  a  bleeding  spear,  as  on  a  crucifix  at  San- 
creed  Church,  Cornwall.  The  Church  is  often  repre- 
sented holding  a  pennon  and  a  graal  opposite  the  syna- 
gogue with  drooping  head,  and  a  banner  of  three  points, 
the  staff  broken. 

Grabau,  Johann  Andreas  August,  a  Lutheran 
minister  of  Germany,  was  born  March  18,  1804,  at  01- 
venstadt,  near  Magdeburg.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was 
in  1834  pastor  at  Erfurt,  but  was  suspended  in  1836  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  the  Prussian  Agenda  (q.  v.). 
In  1839  he  came,  with  a  number  of  his  adherents,  to 
America,  and  set) led  at  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  where  he  fouuded 
a  Lutheran  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  till  his 
death,  June  2, 1879.  Grabau  was  president  of  the  Lu- 
theran Buffalo  Synod,  founded  the  Martin  Luther  Col- 
lege, and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Kirchliches  In- 
J'ormatorium  and  of  the  Wachende  Kirche.    (B.  P.) 

Grabe,  Martin  Sylvester,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Weissensce  (Thuringia),  April 
21,  1627.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  was  professor 
there  in  1660,  in  1662  at  Jena,  in  1677  general-super- 
intendent of  Pomcrania,  and  died  at  Colberg,  Nov.  23, 
1686.  He  published,  among  other  writings,  Jjisp.  in 
Gal.  iv,  A:— in  Joh.  xrii,  8:— Contra  Suciidanos  :—D* 
Unione  J  mo  rum  in  Christo  Xaturarum : — De  Pertpi- 
cuitate  Scriptural  Sacra  Ejusdemque  Ixctione  Laid* 
Concedmda.  See  Jocher,  .4  llgemeints  GthhrtenLexikm, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grabener,  Christian  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran 

theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  15,  1714,  at 
Freiberg.  He  studied  at  Leipsie,  was  in  1738  con-rec- 
tor at  Meissen,  in  1742  rector  at  Dresden,  and  died  Nov. 
30, 1778,  leaving  Disp.  ad  Genes,  xii,  6, 7  (Uijwic,  1737)  ? 
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-De  Carmittibn*  A  potto! ins  -  J  i.  Formula  tvpit 
i\ittooi>:—De  Portia  Ca-IL  See  Jiicher,  Allgemcines 
GelekrltR-Uxikon,  s.  v. ;  Wilier,  Uondbuch  der  tkeoL  Lit. 
i,  612.    (a  P.) 

Grabener,  Thcophilus,  father  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  Nov.  3, 1085.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was 
in  1711  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Freiburg,  in 
1735  rector  at  Meissen,  and  died  April  15.  1750,  leaving 
J/e  IHtim-tu  Jlwhi<irimmon  ad  Zack.  xii,  11  (Witten- 
berg, 17011 1 : — Ik  Siicrit  Judaorum  Pereorino  in  llortis 
Ri/u  r \  ictis  ( 1 7 1 0 ) :  _  De  Excommunicato 


(eod.): — Ik  Symb>do  Itraelitarum  trans  Jordanem 
Incolnili'im  nd  Jos.  xxii,  22-29  (Meissen,  1737): — De 
TheophiLt  Episcopo  Aittiochcno  (1744).  Sec  Jochcr, 
Allyrmrinr*  Gil>hrtfn~l*xikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Graber,  Franz  Friki»ricii,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  17K4  in  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
ami  entered  upon  bis  ministerial  duties  in  1808.  After 
he  had  occupied  different  pastorates,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia appointed  him,  in  181t;,  a  member  of  the  general 
synod,  and  made  him  general-superintendent  of  West- 
phalia. In  1856  he  retired  from  his  office,  and  died  in 
1857.  He  published  Dot  Yerlorene  Paradies,  Predigten 
(Elberfeld,  1830).  See  Winer,  Uamibuck  der  tkeoLLit. 
ii,  116;  Zuchold,  1M.  TkeoL  i,  460.    (B.  P.) 

Grace,  Actual.    Sec  Actual  Grace. 

Grace  at  Mram  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Ilortt  Hcbr.on  Matt,  xx,  30),  and  forms  nre 
contained  in  the  Talmud  (lierackvtk,  vii).  Numerous 
examples  occur  in  the  New  Test.,  and  early  Christian 
writers  abundantly  confirm  the  practice  (Chrysostom, 
UomU.  xlix;  Clemens  Alex.  Pvdag.  ii,  4.  §44,  77;  so 
also  TcrtuUian,  Cyprian,  and  others).  Examples  of 
forms  occur  both  in  the  early  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  and  the  (ielasian  Sacramcntary  sets  forth 
quite  a  number.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ckritt.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Gradenigo,  Giovanni  Agostino,  an  Italian 

prelate,  was  bom  at  Venice,  July  10,  1725.  He  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Homenico  ilall'  Onazio;  entered 
the  Benedictine  order  in  1744;  in  1749  was  called  to 
teach  philosophy  at  Mantua,  aud  later  canon  law;  in 
1756  returned  to  Venice,  where,  in  1762,  he  fouuded 
an  academy  of  ecclesiastical  history;  refused  the  bish- 
opric of  Corfu  in  1765,  but  in  1770  became  bishop  of 
Ceneda,  and  died  March  16, 1774,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  short  publications,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Ginende,  s.  v. 

Gradenigo,  Giovanni  Gieronimo,  an  Italian 

prelate,  wa-»  born  at  Venice,  Feb.  19, 1708.  While  young 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Theatinea,  and  occupied  sev- 
eral im|>ortant  chairs  at  the  Seminary  of  Brescia.  On 
Jan.  27,  1766,  be  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Udine. 
He  died  June  30.  1786,  leaving  LeUera  al  Card.  Quirini, 
etc  (Venice,  1744)  -.—Lettera  Ittorioa  Critiax  Sopra 
Probabilismo  ( Itrescia,  1750):  —  />  Cure  Pastorali 
(Udine,  1756):-  Ik  Siclo  Argenteo  Ilebrteorum  (Rome, 
1766),  and  other  pieces,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Aour, 
Biog.  General?,  s.  v. 

Gradin,  a  French  term  for  a  step  behind  and  above 
the  level  of  the  altar-slab,  for  placing  the  cross  and  can- 
dlesticks upon,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  altar  it- 
Gradual  (Gradudb),  Grayt).  Strictly  only  the  first 
Terse  of  the  anthem  sung  was  thus  called.  The  rest 
was  technically  styled  the  "verse."  The  mode  of 
singing  it  was'  not  everywhere  the  same,  but  that  in 
which  one  sang  alone  for  a  while  and  many  responded 
was  probably  in  use  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  Church. 
From  Easter  eve  to  the  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week  in- 
clusively the  Gradual  was  followed,  and  at  last  supplant- 
ed, by  the  Alleluia.  This  had  been  long  known  in  the 
West,  and  used,  though  not  prescribed,  on  public  occa- 
of  religious  joy.   At  Rome  it  was  only  sung  on 


the  epistle.  Originally  it  was  always  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  The  Tract  in  all  probability  was  nothing 
more  than  the  Gradual  as  it  was  chanted  in  seasons  of 
humiliation.  Very  soon,  however,  a  Tract  was  often 
sung  after  the  Gradual;  that  is,  a  third  verse  was  add- 
ed to  the  anthem,  which  was  sung  continuously  by  the 
cantor  without  any  assistance  from  the  choir.  The 
Gradual  aud  Tract  were  sung  from  the  same  step  of  the 
ambo  from  which  the  epistle  was  read.  The  fact  that 
the  Gradual  and  Tract  were  both  sung  from  the  lesson- 
desk,  and  that  by  a  single  cantor  detached  thither,  like 
the  readers,  from  the  choir,  seems  to  indicate  their  i 
roon  origin  in  that  extended  use  of  the  Book  of  I 
with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  which  we  know  to  have 
prevailed  during  the  first  ages.— Smith,  Diet,  of  CkriaL 
A  ntitj.  S.  v. 

Graf,  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  for 
some  time  professor  of  exegesis  and  pastoral  theology 
in  Tubingen,  who  died  May  24, 1867,  is  the  author  of 
Kritiseke  Dtirstellitng  det  gegeuwdrtigrn  Zuttandes  der 
praktiseken  Tkeologie  (Tubingen,  1840).     (B.  P.) 

Graf,  Carl  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  MOhlhausen  in  1815.  He  stud- 
ied at  Strasburg.  In  1838  he  was  a  teacher  at  Paris, 
was  made  a  licentiate  of  theology  at  Strasburg  in  1842, 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Ixnpsic  in 
1846,  and  was  professor  al  the  royal  school  at  Meissen, 
in  Saxony,  and  died  July  16,  1869.  He  wrote.  Ik  Li- 
brorum  Samuelis  et  Regum  Composition  Scrijttoribus  et 
Fide  llistoriea  (Strasburg,  1842)  .-Essai  sur  la  Vie  et 
les  Eerits  de  J.  Lrfevre  d'Etaples  (ibid,  eod.) : — Mot- 
liekeddin  Sadi1*  Rnsengarten  (translated  from  the  Per- 
sian, Leipsic,  1846) :_  MoslieJxrldin  Sadfs  Litstgarten 
(Jena,  1850, 2  vols.) : — La  Morale  du  Putte  Person  SaJi 
(1851):  —  De  Templo  Silonensi  (Meissen,  1855):  —  Der 
Prophet  Jeremia  erUart  (Leipsic,  1863):  —  I  He  soge- 
tiamte  Grundsckr\ft  des  Pentateucks  (1869),  besides  a 
large  number  of  essays  contributed  to  the  Zeitsckrift 
der  DeHtseken  Morgenldndiseken  GesellschaJ).  See  Lie h- 
tenberger,  Enevclop.des  Sciences  Jit  lit/it  uses.  a.  v. ;  Zucb- 
old,//iWL7-Aeoti,460.    (B.  P.) 

Graf,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  19,  1797,  at  Lindow,  in  Brandenburg, 
Pnissia.  In  1823  he  entered  the  missionary  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  1825  the  Hebrew  College  at  London, 
to  prepare  himself  as  a  missionarv  to  promote  the  gos- 
pel among  the  Jews.  He  remained  in  England  till 
1827,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  a 
missionary  journey.    In  the  same  year  he  was  appoint- 


The  Tract  was 


ed  to  the  mission-station  at  Posen,  was 
in  1846,  aud  died  Dec  5, 1867.    (B.  P.) 

Grafe,  II  kin  an  it,  a  German  ecclesiastic  ami  edu 
tor,  was  born  at  Buttstadt,  in  Weimar.  May  3,  1* 
and  educated  at  Jena.  In  1823  he  obtained  a  cut 
in  the  State  Church  at  Weimar,  and  in  1825  was 
rector  of  the  town  school  at  Jena.  In  1840  he  was  also 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  the  science  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  1842  be  be- 
came bead  of  the  burgcntchule  in  Cnsscl.  He  afterwards 
occupied  various  positions  in  the  educational  field,  and 
in  1849  entered  the  house  of  representatives  of  Ilease, 
and  became  noted  as  an  agitator.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  1852  for  having  been  implicated  in  certain  revolu- 
tionary movements.  On  his  release  he  withdrew  to 
Geneva,  where  he  engaged  in  educational  work  till 
1855,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  school  of 
industry  at  Bremen.  He  died  in  that  city.  July  21, 
1868.  His  works  were  chiefly  ou  educational  subjects, 
See  Eucgclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Giafenbain,  Ferihnanij  FaiEnRicu,  a  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  born  Feb.  14, 1740.  For  some  time  dea- 
con at  Taucha,  in  Saxony,  he  was  called  in  1780  to 
Leipsic,  and  died  March  18,  1823.  He  wrote  Animad- 
versions in  lac.  Epist.  Pauli  ad  PkUipp.  ii,  6-12  (Leip- 
sic, 1802).    See  Winer,  Handbuch  da-  tMeoL  Lit.  i,  263. 

(a  p.) 
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Grafunder,  Davto,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  who '  years  he  took  charge  of  the  Oxford  Church,  where  a 
died  Dec.  24, 1G80,  at  Merseburg,  is  the  author  of,  Colli- 1  gracious  revival  followed  his  labors,  in  1«30.  In  1834 
graphia  Uebrcta: — Grummatica  Syriuca  cum  Syntari  he  became  pastor  at  Clarksville  and  Shiloh,  and  in  1838 
ei  Lexico:—Grammatica  Chaldaica.    See  J  richer,  A 11-  j  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union  Theological 

which  position  he  retained  until  Inn 


gemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxiion,  a.  v.;  Steinscbneider,  Bib- 
liogr.  llawlbuch,  s.  v. ;  Fttrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  342.    (B.  P.) 

Graham,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected 
and  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  July  28,  1575. 
He  was  also  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Dunblane  until  bis 
death.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  180. 

Graham,  Archibald,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first 


Seminary,  Va.,  which  position 

death  at  Prince  Kdward,  Oct.  29,  1851.  lie  contribu- 
ted several  papers  to  the  Princeton  Review.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  20 ;  Xevin.  Pre*b. 
Kncyclop.  s.  v.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Oraham,  Sylvester,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
reformer,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Conn.,  in  17m.  From 

]*TfoUi*y7to^^^  bC  W,M  troub,6tl  wr"k  "jK™1'0"  ««1 


promoted  to  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  1680,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  the  revolution  in  1688.  Sec  Kcitb,  Scot- 
tun  Bishops,  p.  310. 

Graham.  Charles,  an  Irish  Weslcyan  missionary, 
was  born  at  Tollinnagrackin,  near  Sligo,  Aug.  20,  1750. 
After  laboring  for  twenty-one  years  as  a  local  preacher, 
he  was,  in  1790,  appointed  by  Wesley  as  a  missionary 
in  Ireland.  Few  of  the  Iri*h  preachers  had  severer 
trials  from  mobs  than  Graham,  but  he  courageously  met 
them.  For  six  years  he  and  Otueley  traversed  Ireland 
together,  bringing  the  light  into  its  darkest  quarters. 
Graham  afterwards  labored  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Kil- 
kenny, Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  other  places.  He  died 
suddenly  near  Athlonc,  April  23,  1824.  His  powerful 
appeals  to  his  street  congregations  were  pathetic, 
and  sometimes  overwhelming;  the  multitudes  heard, 
trembled,  and  fell  before  him.    See  Stevens,  Ilitt. 


rheumatism,  and  was  compelled  lo  abandon  one  em- 
ployment after  another  on  account  of  poor  health.  He 
finally  studied  at  Amherst  College,  and  became  a  Pres- 
byterian preacher  about  1820.  In  1831)  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Temperance  Society  employed  him  as  a  lecturer. 
This  led  him  to  the  study  of  human  physiology,  by 
which  he  became  convinced  that  the  only  cure  for  in- 
temperance was  to  be  found  in  correct  habits  of  living 
and  judicious  diet.  This  idea  was  set  before  the  world 
in  permanent  form  in  his  Kssay  on  Cholera  (1832),  and 
Graham  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Unman  Life  (Bos- 
ton, 1839,  2  vols.).  He  died  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Sept.  11,  1851.  His  other  publications  were  a  Lecture 
to  Young  Men  on  Chastity :— a  Treatise  on  Bread-Mak- 
ing, from  which  we  have  the  name  "Oraham  bread": 
—and  the  J'hilosophy  of  Sacred  History,  of  which  only 
one  volume  was  finished  by  him,  and  published  after 


Appltton's  A  mer.  Cyclop,  viii, 


his  death.    In  this  work  he  attempted  to  show  the 
of  MethtxKsm,  iii,  131,  409  sq.,  416  sq.,  435;  GeorRe   narmonv  between  the  teachings  of  the  Wide  and  his 
Smith.  Hist,  of  Wesleytm  Methodism,  vol.  li  (see  Index,  I  v;ow9  on  dietetics.    See  Appltton's 
vol.  iii);  William  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  ^9 
in  Ireland,  p.  286;  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1824;  Keilly,  OuseUy  (N.  Y.  1848);  Arthur,  Life  of 
OusrUy  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1876);  Campbell,  Life  of 
Charles  Graham  (Dublin,  1868, 12mo;  Toronto,  1869). 

Graham,  George,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Dunblane  in  1606,  from  which  sec  he  was  translated  to 
that  of  Orkney  in  1615,  where  be  continued  until  1638. 
Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  181,  227. 


Grail.  (1)  Gradale,  gradual,  that  which  follows  in 
degree,  or  the  next  step  (gradus)  after  the  epistle,  a 
book  containing  the  Order  of  Benediction  of  Holy  Wa- 
ter, the  Offices,  Introit,  or  beginning  of  the  Mass.  the 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Alleluia,  Prose,  Tract,  Sequence,  Creed, 
Offertory,  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei,  and  Communion  and 
Post-Communion,  which  pertain  to  the  choir  in  singing 
solemn  mass.    In  France  it  denotes  the  Antiphonar, 


Graham,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  which  was  set  on  the  gradus  or  analogium.  (2)  A 
in  Durham  in  1794.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  prcb-  '  verse  or  response,  varying  with  the  day ;  a  tvortion  of 
emlary  of  Lincoln,  having  formerly  been  rector  of  Wil-  a  psalm  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  Gosj*d  while 
lingham,  Cambridgeshire.  At  one  time  he  was  one  of  t  the  deacon  was  on  his  way  to  the  rood-loft.  Their  in- 
the  chapbins  of  prince  Albert,  cousort  of  queen  Victoria,  i  traduction  into  the  Church  is  attriburtd  variously  to 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester  in  1818,  '  Celcstine,  430,  St.  Ambrose,  GclaMus,  190,  or  Gregory 


which  see  he  held  until  the  close  of  his  life,  June  15, 
1865.  During  his  administration  seventy -eight  new 
churches  were  consecrated  by  him  in  his  diocese.  See 
A  mer.  i^uar.  Church  Iter.  April,  1866,  p.  141. 

Graham,  Patrick,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Brechin  in  1463,  and  was  translated  to  the  sec  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1466.  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Home  in 
1467,  and  while  there  the  controversy  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  see  of  York  over  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  renewed.  He  obtained  sentence  against  that 
see,  and  that  his  own  see  should  be  erected  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  the  pope  also  made  him  his  legate 
within  Scotland  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he 
found  the  king's  clergy  and  courtiers  all  opposed  to  his 


the  Great,  c.  600,  who  arranged  the  responses  in  order 
in  his  M  Antiphonar."  Kahauus  says  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  custom  of  singing  the  grail  on  the  steps 
of  the  amboti  or  pulpit;  but  others  consider  it  to  be 
taken  from  the  resj>onsory,  gradation,  or  succession,  or 
the  altar-step.  These  verses  were  formerly  chanted, 
either  by  a  single  voice  or  in  chorus.  When  the  chant- 
er sang  to  the  end  tractim,  they  were  called  the  Tract; 
but  when  be  was  interrupted  by  the  choir,  then  the 
name  was  a  Verse,  Kesponsory,  or  Anthem.— Wakott, 
Sac.  A  rchavl.  s.  v. 

Gramberg,  Cakl  Peter  Wiurr.i.M,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  24,  1797,  at  See- 
feld,  in  Oldenburg,  and  died  at  Zullichau,  in  Pmsoia, 


transactions.    He  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  March  29, 1830.    He  is  the  author  of,  hie  Chronik  nach 


1 478.    See  Kei  th,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  30- 1 6-1. 

Graham,  Samuel  Lyle,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Liberty,  Va..  Feb.  9,  1794.  He 
studied  under  Kev.  J.  Mitchell,  and  subsequently  at 
the  New  London  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Lexington,  in  1814.  After  this  he  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  judge  Nash  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1818  he  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick.  He  acted  for  a  while 
as  missionary  in  Indiana,  and  subsequently  in  Green- 
brier and  Monroe  counties,  Va.  In  1821  he  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  and  became  pastor  of  Oxford  and 


ihrem  geschichtlichen  Charakter  (Halle,  1823)  .—Libri 
Geneseos  Secundum  Ponies  (Leipsic,  cod.) : —  Kritische 
Getchichte  der  Religionsidetn  drs  Allen  Testaments  (Ber- 
lin, 1823,  1830,  2  vols.) :  —  Salomos  Buch  der  Sp  ruche 
ibersetzt  u.  erklSrt  (Leipsie,  1828).  Sec  Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  L.it.  i,  79, 138, 212 ;  FUrst,  BUI.  Jud.  i,  342 : 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol  i,  461.    (a  P.) 

Grammer,  .Ions,  D.I>.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Petersburg,  Va.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  that  place  some  two  years  after  grad- 
uating at  Yale  College.  In  January,  1824,  he  entered 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  and 
on  July  15, 1826,  received  deacon's  orders.  For  the  next 


Grassy  Creek  churches.    After  remaining  here  seven  |  ten  years  his  life  was  that  of  a  missionary.    He  lived 
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upon  his  estate  in  Dinwiddie  County,  and  preached  in 
eight  or  ten  of  the  neighboring  counties.  In  October, 
1835,  bis  dwelling  was  burned  down,  and  he  removed  to 
Lawrenceville.  In  1838  be  accepted  a  call  to  the  par- 
ish of  Halifax  Court-house,  and  removed  there,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  March  5,  1871, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  Sec  Obituary  Record  of  Yale 
College,  1871;  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1872,  p.  127. 

Grammlich,  Johaxm  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  1, 1689,  at  Stuttgart. 
He  studied  at  Tltbiugen  and  Halle,  was  in  1716  court- 
chaplain  at  Stuttgart,  and  died  April  7, 1728.  He  wrote, 
F.iihtulkhc  Betrachtungen  auf  alU  Tagt  (Stuttgart, 
1724;  new  cd.  by  Bock,  Breslau,  1853)  .—  Vierzig  Be- 
trachtungen con  Chritti  Lekkm  und  Tod  (Tubingen, 
1722;  new  ed.  by  Koppen,  1865) :  also  Annotations  on 
the  Acts  of  the  A|>ostlea,  on  the  epistles  of  Peter,  John, 
and  James.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Otlehrten-Lexi- 
kon,s.\\;  Zuehold,  BiU.  7'W.i,461  sq.;  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  182 ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  dtutschen 
Kirchmliedes,  v,  66  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Grammont,  Antoine  Pierre  de  (1),  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  iu  1615.  He  entered  the  ministry 
when  quite  young.  Alexander  VII  offered  him  the 
deanery  of  the  chapter  of  Besancon,  but  he  declined. 
Some  time  later  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  (hat 
see.  When  Louis  XIV  invaded  Francbe-Comte  in  1668, 
Grammont  made  every  exertion  for  defence.  On  the 
second  invasion,  six  years  later,  he  resigned  at  the  door 
of  his  cathedral,  and  thereafter  occupied  himself  by  rats-  , 
ing  various  schools  iu  his  diocese.  He  died  May  1, 
1698,  leaving  editions  of  the  missal,  of  the  breviary,  of 
the  ritual,  and  a  catechism  of  his  diocese.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Grammont,  Antoine  Pierre  de  (2),  a  French 
prelate,  nephew  of  Francois  Joseph,  was  bom  in  1685. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Louis-le- 
Grand,  in  Paris,  he  became  a  soldier  at  eighteen  years 
of  age;  was  wounded  before  Spire,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Being  exchanged,  he  received  command  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  bore  his  name.  When  peace  was 
restored,  Grammont  returned  to  his  province,  where  his 
uncle  supplied  him  with  a  canonicate  of  the  chapter  of 
Besancon.  He  was  nominated  archbishop  of  that  citv 
by  Louis  XV,  iu  1735,  and  died  Sept.  7, 1754.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  BiogTGinerale,  s.  v. 

Grammont,  Francois  Joseph  de,  a  French 
prelate,  nephew  of  Antoine  (I ),  was  coadjutor  of  his  un- 
cle under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  ia  the  see  of  Besancon.  He  reconstructed 
the  archiepiscopacy,  and  gave  new  editions  to  the  bre- 
viary and  the  ritual,  also  published  a  collection  of  syno- 
dal statutes,  and  left  his  fortune  to  the  seminarv.  He 
died  Aug.  20,  1715.  See  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Gramont,  Gabrirl.  dk,  a  French  prelate,  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  bishopric  of  Couserans,  and  also  of 
Tarbes  in  1522.  He  was  sent  on  various  diplomatic 
mis-ions.  Iu  1532  he  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
finally  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  He  died  March  26, 
1534,  leaving  in  MS.  a  collection  of  letters  relating  to 
his  various  embassies.  See  Hoefer,  Souc.  Biog.  Gene- 
ral?, s.  v. 

Gramur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  famous  sword 
of  the  hero  Sigurd.  It  was  the  most  excellent  that 
had  ever  been  made  by  dwarfs.  Sigurd  proved  it  in  two 
ways :  he  cut  in  two  a  large  piece  of  steel,  and,  behold, 
the  sword  had  not  even  the  slightest  scratch,  then  he 
laid  it  in  the  river,  which  carried  a  light  wooltlake 
against  it,  and  the  latter  was  cut  in  two. 

Granacci,  Fk.inci  si  o,  a  reputable  Florentine 
painter,  was  born  iu  1177,  and  studied  under  Ghirlan- 
dajo  at  the  same  time  with  Buonarotti.  Among  his 
principal  pictures  arc  those  of  St.  Zanobi  and  St.  Fran- 
cis, near  the  Virgin,  under  a  lofty  canopy,  and  The 


Assumption,  in  San  Pietro  Maggiore.  He  died  in  1544. 
See  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Bioc. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Granada,  Luis  dk.   See  Lours  of  Granada. 

Grancolas,  Jkan,  a  French  theologian  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1660.  In 
1685  bo  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  divinity,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  died  in  1732.  He  wrote, 
Traits  de  tAntiquite  des  Ceremonies  des  Sacrements 
(Paris,  1692):— Instruct  Urns  sur  la  Religion,  Tirees  de 
tEcriture  Sainte  (1693):— La  Science  des  Confesseurs 
(1696) U—L'Aneimm  Discipline  de  tEglise  (1697):— 
H  cures  Sacries  (eod.) :— Traits  des  Liturgies  (1698) : 
J/istoire  Abregee  de  tEglise  de  la  ViUe  et  de  rUnirersiti 
de  Paris  (1728,  2  vols.).  See  Jocher,  AUgememes  Ge- 
lehiien-Ijtxiknn,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  I/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i. 
603,  890 ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rcligi- 
euses,s.v.;  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Genii  alt,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grandi,  Guido  dk,  an  Italian  member  of  the  Cam- 
aldule  order,  was  bom  in  1671  at  Cremona.  He  studied 
at  Borne,  was  professor  at  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  died 
at  the  latter  place,  July  21, 1742,  leaving  Matiyrologutm 
Camaldulense : — Dissert  at  iones  Camaldulenses,  etc  See 
Vita  del  Padre  D.  Guido  Grandi,  Scritta  da  Una  suo 
L>iscrpolo;  Jocher,  AUqemeines  GeUhrten-T^exikon,  a.  v.; 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  714.    (B.  P.) 

Grandidier,  Piiillippk  Vndri  .  a  French  theo- 
logian, born  at  Strasburg,  Nov.  9, 1752.  entered  into  holy 
orders,  was  canon  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the 
bishopric  there,  and  died  Oct.  I  I,  1787.  He  wrote, 
Histoire  de  tEglise  et  des  Princes- Eceques  de  Strasbourg 
(1776,  1778,2  vols.):  —  Histoire  Ecclesiastiques,  de  la 
Province  cf Alsace  (1781):  —  Essai  Historique  sur  la 
CathidraU  de  Strasbourg  (1782).  Besides,  he  left  in 
MS.  a  great  deal  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  Church 
history  of  Strasburg,  which  was  published  in  six  vol- 
umes, by  Liblin,  under  the  title,  (Ettrres  Historian** 
Inihtes  de  Grandidier  (Colmar,  1865).  Sec  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,823;  Lichtcnlwrger,  Entycirp. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Gine- 
rule,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grandin,  Martin,  a  French  theologian,  was  bora 
at  St.  Quentin  in  1604.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
Noyon,  continued  them  at  Amiens,  and  finished  them  at 
Paris,  in  the  college  of  the  cardinal  Le  Moiue,  where  he 
afterwards  taught  philosophy.  He  was  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  taught  theology  there  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1691,  leaving  a  work  of 
value  entitled,  Institutions  Theologica  (Paris,  1710). 
See  Hoefer,  Souc.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Grandison,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  the  14th 
century,  was  born  at  Aspcrton,  Herefordshire.  He  was 
prebendary  of  Exeter  and  York  in  1309,  archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  Oct.  12,  1310,  and  dean  of  Wells.  While 
holding  these  preferments,  he  became  chaplain  to  pope 
Clement  V.who  employed  him  as  his  nuncio  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Edward  HI.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Kxctcr,  Oct.  18, 1327.  He  was  enormously  rich,  founded 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  built  Bishop's  Tcignton,  vaulted  the 
nave,  built  the  west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  annexed 
Kadway  to  his  see,  and  compelled  all  ecclesiastics  in  his 
diocese  to  bequeath  their  goods  to  him  to  complete  his 
buildings.  He  died  July  16,  1369.  Bishop  Grandis-m 
had  great  trouble  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Sec  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  i'd, 
507 ;  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nultall),  ii,  74. 

Grandpierre,  Hknri,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
France,  who  died  at  Paris  while  director  of  the  mis- 
sionary institute,  in  1875,  is  the  author  of  some  asceli- 
cal  works,  as  Tristesse  et  Consolation .  —  U  Guide  d* 
Fidele  a  la  Table  Sacrie :  —  I  At  A  spirtitions  Chriti- 
ennes.  Some  of  these,  besides  a  number  of  his  sermons, 
were  translated  into  German.  For  a  long  time  he  ed- 
ited a  religious  journal  entitled,  L'Esperance.    See  Za- 
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chold,  Bibl.  ThfoL  i,  462;  Lichtenberger,  Eneychp.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grant  (or  Oraunt).  Edward,  D.D.,on  eminent 
English  scholar  of  the  16th  century,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christchureh,  or  at  Broadgatea 
II all,  Oxford.  In  1572  he  was  made  master  of  West- 
minster School,  where  he  continued  until  1591.  lie 
was  prebend  of  Westmiustcr  in  1577,  of  Ely  in  1589, 
and  died  in  Sept.  or  Oct.  1G01.  He  published,  Institutio 
Gratca  Gramnuttices  Compenduira  (1597) : — Gracae  Lin- 
gua! Spicileyutm  (1575).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v. ;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Grant,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  is  usually 
stated  to  have  been  dean  of  Ixjudon,  but  this  is  very 
improbable.  In  1221  he  was  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1229  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
His  episcopate  was  short,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
as  di.screei  a*  he  should  have  been,  which  was  so  need- 
ful for  the  time.  He  died  Aug.  3,  1231.  According  to 
Tanner,  the  following  works  were  written  by  Hichard 
Grant!  Dt  Fide  et  Legibus,  lib.  i: — Dt  Sacra mentis, 
lib.  i:—Dc  I'nirerso  C»rporali  et  SpiritU(di,  lib.  i.  Sc-c 
Hook.  Lives  of  the  A  rchbishops  of Canterbury,  iii,  103  sq. 

Grape,  Zachakias,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  burn  at  Kostock,  Oct,  6,  1671.  He  studied 
at  his  native  place  and  at  Greifswalde,  commenced  his 
academical  career  in  1690  at  Rostock,  was  in  1701  doc- 
tor, in  1704  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Feb.  11, 
1713,  leaving.  Systema  Xocissimarum  Cuntrocersiarum 
(Rostock,  1705)  -.—//istoria  Literaria  Talmudis  Baby- 
Lniei  (ibid.  10%):— De  Carthesii  Mtthodo  Convincendi 
Atheos: — f>e  Quibustlam  hjcutumibus  in  Critira  Edu. 
Leighi:  —  be  \'i<tore  ab  Edam  ad  Es.  Iriii,  16:  — An 
Talmud  sit  Crememlumf—An  Circumcisio  ab  .Egyptiis 
ad  Abrahamum  Euerit  Derirata?  See  Jocher.  Allge- 
meines  Gel* hrttn-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  ffandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i.  313;  Fttrst,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  342 ;  Sttinschnci- 
dcr,  BSbl  Uandbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  1*.) 

Graptus.    See  Tiikodouk;  Tiieophanes. 

Graser,  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  horn  at  Kouigsbcrg,  May  G,  1557.  He  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  gymnasium  in  Thorn,  West 
Prussia,  and  died  Dec.  30,  1613,  leaving,  llistoria  Anti- 
Christ  i  Ma<pii :  — A pocalypteos  Explicatio :  —  Tructntus 
de  Erincipiis  Vtritatis  Judaieas  .-—Exjdicatio  in  Caput 
9  Danuiis.  See  Adam,  Vita  ErmlUorum ;  Jocher,  A 11- 
getneims  Gtlthrten-I^exikon,  s.  V.    (H.  1'.) 

Graser,  Giovanni  Battiota.  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  April  2.  1718,  at  Kovcredo  (Tyrol).  He 
taught,  from  1701  to  1779,  philosophy,  history,  patristic 
and  theological  literature  in  the  College  of  InusprUck, 
exercised  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  a  conser- 
vator of  the  imperial  library,  and  obtained  in  1777  the 
title  of  a  doctor  of  theology.  In  1779  he  retired  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  died  in  1786.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are.  In  Sermonem  de  Maria  -  Renata  Saga,  etc. 
(Venice,  1752)  -.-Orazione  in  Mortt  di  Gir.  Tantarotti 
(Kovcredo.  1761)  :—  Jte  J'/iilosophiat  Moralis  ad  Juris- 
pruaVntiam  Secessilate  (Vienna,  1707):— lit  Historici 
Studii  Auuruiiatt  Atque  Utiiitute,  etc.  (1775),  also  sev- 
eral poems,  chants,  and  sonnets.  See  Iloefer,  Sout. 
Bituj.  tienerale,  s.  V. 

Grashof,  Jl'lics  Wkhser.  D.D.,a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  4,  1802,  at  Frenzlaw, 
in  Brandenburg,  studied  at  Bonn  theology  and  philology, 
was  in  1826  preacher  at  Treves,  in  1830  at  Cologne,  and 
in  1830  was  appointed  by  the  government  as  counsellor 
in  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Church  and  School  of 
the  Khenish  provinces.  Grashof  died  June  25,  1873. 
He  published,  Ltie  Brief e  dtr  heiliyen  Aposttl  Jacobus, 
f'ttrus,  Johannes  und  Judas  (Essen,  1830):— /He  Evan- 
gelien  de*  Matthaus,  Marcus  und  Lucas  (ibid.  1834)  :— 
Luther's  BibeUCebersetzung  (Crefeld,  1835).  See  Zu- 
chold,  Bibl  Theol.  i,  463  sq.    (B.  1'.) 

Grasaer.  Joiiaxx  Jacob,  a  Swiss  historian  and 


theologian,  was  bom  Feb.  21, 1579,  at  Basle.  He  stud- 
ied a  long  time  in  France,  and  became  three  years  later 
professor  at  Nlmes.  In  1607  he  received  at  Padua  the 
title  of  a  count-palatine,  of  a  knight  and  ltoman  citizen. 
He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return  accepted, 
in  his  own  country,  the  functions  of  a  pastor  in  the 
village  of  Bcrnwyl,  and  afterwards  at  Basle,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  Theodor.  He 
died  at  the  latter  place,  March  21, 1627.  Some  of  his  ■ 
principal  works  arc,  Eici-XAiov,  Heleetitr  Laudem  Com- 
plectens,  etc.  (Basle,  1598) :— De  Antiauitatibus  Xeman- 
sensibus  (Cologne,  1572) : — Ecclesia  Orientalis  et  Mervli- 
onalis  (Strasburg,  1613) : — Binerarium  Historico-Politi- 
cum  per  Celebres  Helvetia,  etc.  ( Basle,  1014 )  :—Chronicon 
der  Waldenser  (1623),  and  other  works  on  the  history 
of  Italy,  France.  England,  and  Switzerland.  See  Hoe- 
fcr,  Souc.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Graasi,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, was  born  at  Verona,  Oct.  12.  1778,  and  entered  the 
Jesuit  order,  Nov.  16,  1799.  In  1810  he  was  sent  to 
Maryland  to  be  su]>erior  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  He 
was  recalled  to  Italy  in  1817,  and  appointed  to  some 
important  places  of  the  order.  He  was  also  rector  of 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  He  died  Dec.  12. 1819. 
Graasi  published  Various  Xotices  on  the  State  of  the 
Republic  of' the  United  States,  181X,  which  passed  through 
three  editions  in  Home,  Milan,  and  Turin.  See  Cath. 
Almanuc,  1872,  p.  102. 

Graasi,  Pietro  Maria,  an  Augustinian  monk  of 
Vicenza,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  lxth 
century,  is  the  author  of,  Xarratin  Historica  de  Onu 
ac  I'royressu  Hirresium  Joh.  WirUfi  (Vicenza,  1707). 
Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  731.    (B.  P.) 

Gratianus,  Philip  Ciikistoimi,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  July  2, 1712,  at  Oherroth  (in  Limburg). 
He  studied  at  the  convents  of  Blaubcurcn  and  Bcbcn- 
hausen,  in  WOrtcmberg,  served  afterwards  in  various 
ecclesiastical  relations  at  Heilbronn  (1767),  at  Ncustadt 
(1773),  at  Offterdingen,  an<!  !>ccame  in  1795  ecclesias- 
tical superintendent  and  first  p."ctor  of  the  city  of 
Weinsbcrg,  where  he  died,  Jan.  7.  1799,  leaving,  De 
Barmonia  Reprtrstntatiimum  Dei  Realium  (Tubingen, 
17G3): — Jte  Mtmoralibns  Justini  Martyris,  etc.  (ibid. 
1766): — Ursjn  ttng  und  Fortpjlanzung  ties  Christenthums 
in  Europa  (ibid.  1706)  :—l,j1anzuny  des  Christenthums 
in  den  aus  den  Trutnmern  des  romischen  Kaiserthums.  etc. 
(Stuttgart,  1778)  :—Grundlehren  der  Religion  (Lemgo, 
1787).    Sec  Iloefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  s.  v. 

Gratius,  Onrwis,a  Koman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  the  15th  century,  at  Molt  wick, 
in  the  diocese  of  Mlinster.  In  1509  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  of  Kuick,  at  Cologne,  and  alter- 
wanls  took  holy  orders.  He  undertook  the  defense  of 
Hogslraten  against  Bcuchlin,  but  was  overthrown  by 
Hulten.  He  died  at  Cologne,  May  18,  15-11.  leaving, 
Oratiunes  Uuotilibetica>  (Cologne,  1508)  -.—Criticomaslix 
I'eregrinatio,  etc.  (Lyons,  1511):  —  Lamentationes  Ob- 
scurorum  Yicorum  (Cologne,  1518)  -.—Fasciculus  Rerun 
Expectendarum  et  Fugientliarum,  etc.  (ibid.  1535;  new 
and  enlarged  edition,  by  Brown,  Lnnd.  1690) : — A polotpla 
A  dcersus  Joh.  Reuchlinum ; — Triumphus  JobL  See  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  G66 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines 
Gelehrten-Uxikon,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  NOW.  Biog.  Genirale, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gratry,  ArotSTE  Joseph  ALPHONSE,n6W,a  French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Lille,  March  30, 1805.  He  stud- 
ied at  Paris,  became  director  of  the  College  of  Saintc- 
Marbe,  in  that  city,  in  1841,  and  chaplain  of  the  superior 
normal  school  in  1846.  He  resigned  this  position  in 
1851,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  abbe  Petetot,  found- 
ed the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  gave 
special  attention  to  the  conversion  and  instruction  of 
the  Parisian  youth.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  Orleans,  and  in  1863  he  became  professor  of 
moral  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  attacked  Kenan 
and  the  Rationalists  with  great  vigor  in  1864;  and  in 
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1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  withdrew  from  the  Oratory  in  1869  on  account  of 
the  unfriendly  attitude  assumed  towards  him  by  that 
institution,  because  of  his  connection  with  father  Hya- 
cinthe  and  the  Internal  i'<nal  League  of  Peace.  He  set 
forth  his  views  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Vatican  Council  iu  two  letters,  in  1870,  but  was  con- 
strained to  retract  in  187*2.  He  died  at  Montreux, 
Switzerland,  Feb.  6  of  the  same  year.  His  principal 
works  are,  Etude  sur  la  Sophistique  Coutemporaine  (Par- 
is, 1851;  4lh  ed.  1863): — De  la  Cimnaissance  de.  Dieu 
(1853,  2  vols.;  7th  ed.  1864),  which  received  the  prize 
from  the  French  Academy : — Logique  (1*53,  I  vols; 
2d  ed.  1858):  -  Dt  la  Connaissance  de  r A  trie  (1 858,  2 
vols.):— Art  Philosophic  du  Credo  (1861):  —  Commen- 
tate sur  C  Eramjile  Selon  Saint- Mallhieu  (1863-65,  2 
vols):— Art  Morale  ct  la  Lot  de  tllistoire  (1868,2  vols.; 
2d  etL  1871),  in  which  he  declares  the  French  revolu- 
tion to  be  the  true  regeneration  of  human  society: 
—fottres  sur  la  Religum  (1869):—  Les  Sources  dc'la 
Reyiniration  Sociale  (1871).  See  Perraud,  Us  Der- 
ail rs  Jours  da  Pere  Gratry ;  L'i/ratoire  de  France  au 
dix-septieme  et  au  dix  -  neucieme  Siecle;  Itastidc,  in 
Lichteuberger'a  Encyclop.des  Sciences  Retigiensts,KV.\ 
I.ittrariM-her  Ifarulwciser  fur  das  Katholische  Deutsch- 
land,  1872,  No.  210.    (R  P.) 

Gratton,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  of  Friends,  was  born  near  Monyash,  Eng- 
land, about  1641.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  ten, 
Jin* I  lirst  joined  the  Presbyterians;  afterwards  attended 
successively  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  then 
the  meetings  of  the  Independents,  and  later  of  the 
Anabaptists;  about  1671  united  with  the  Friends,  and 
began  to  preach,  travelling  extensively  throughout 
England,  often  persecuted  by  mobs,  and  from  1680  to 
16*6  imprisoned  at  Derby.  While  there  he  sometimes 
preached  from  the  window  to  the  people,  wrote  letters 
of  encouragement  to  his  brethren,  ami  prepared  a  small 
volume,  entitled  The.  Prisoner's  I  'indication.  In  1707 
he  disjtosed  of  his  estate  at  Monyash,  and,  his  health 
failing,  travelled  thereafter  but  little.  He  died  Jan.  9, 
1711  or  1712.  Among  other  things  published  by  him 
was  a  Journal  of  his  Life.    Sec  The  Friend,  vii,  61. 

Graumann,  Johaxx.   See  Pomaxtikk. 

Graun,  Caspar  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  Feb.  2,  1659.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, was  in  1693  superintendent  at  Kochlitz,  and  died 
May  19,  1710,  leaving,  Defnitiones,  Hypotheses  et  Pro- 
posiliones  Theologian  Itogmatum :  —  .4 potlixis  A  liquot 
Quastionum  Theologicarum : — De  Gamaliele  Cognomine 
Seue.  See  Rauft,  l^ben  der  chursa'chsischen  Gottesge- 
It  hrten;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  luikon,  s.  v. 
(HP.) 

Gi  nun,  Karl  Heinrich,  an  eminent  German  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Wahrenbruck,  Saxony,  May  7, 1701. 
He  sang  in  the  choir  at  Dresden,  and  received  instruc- 
tion from  various  masters.  Here  he  began  the  com- 
position of  cantatas  aud  other  sacred  pieces  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  tenor  sing- 
er and  composer  at  the  opera-house  of  Brunswick,  and 
became  celebrated  for  his  talents  throughout  (Jermany. 
In  1740  he  became  chapel  -  master  to  Frederick  the 
(treat,  a  position  which  he  retained  during  the  remain- 
dor  or  his  life.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Aug.  8, 1759.  Among 
his  sacred  pieces  are  two  settings  of  The  Passion,  and 
his  oratorio  The  Death  of  Jesus.  See  Encycl'tp.  Brit. 
9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Grave,  Arnold,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  June  8, 1700.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  preacher  in  1727  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  native  city,  accepted  a  call  In  1737  to  Ham- 
burg, and  died  Nov.  18,  1764,  leaving,  De  eo  Quantum 
Reformatio  Lutheri  Profuerit  Ixtgicn  (Hamburg,  1717) : 
—  De  Tertulliani  Testimonio  de  A potheosi  Christi  (1722) : 
-Athanarius  de  Morte  Christi  Referens  (cod.): -De 

(1723). 


Xaehrichten  ton  rerstorbenen  Gelehrten,  ii,  473  sq.;  Jo- 
cher, Allgemeines  Gelehrten- ■Lerikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grave,  Gerhard,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1598.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Jena,  was  in  1627  pastor  at  Hamburg,  and  died 
March  9,  1675,  leaving.  Tabula  A  pocalyptica- : —  Theo- 
Im/ia  Methodica.—Pent.  Qua-stionum  fhrobyico-Histo- 
ricarum:  —  Explicatio  Pt.  Ixviii:  —  IHsput.  ad  J  oh.  i, 
14  :  —  lH*put.  ad  Rom.  Hi,  23.  See  Moller,  Cimbria  Lit- 
terata;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Grave  (also  Gravius  and  Greaves  >.  Thomas. 

an  English  theologian,  who  died  May  22,  1676.  is  the 
author  of,  De  Lingua-  Arabiar  Ftilita'te  et  Pnrstantia: 
— Obserrationes  in  Persicam  Pentateuchi  Vcrsvnwm: — 
Annotations  in  Persicam  Uiterpretationcm  Frangrlio- 
rum,  the  last  two  arc  found  in  vol.  vi  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glot.  See  Wood,  Athena;  Oxonienses ;  Jocher,  Allye~ 
in  tines  Gelehrten- Lexilmn,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Graver,  Albekt,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  April  3, 1575.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  general 
superintendent  at  Weimar,  and  died  Nov.  30.  1617.  leav- 
ing, Pralectionts  in  August,  Con fessionem  : — Harvvmia 
Prttcipuorum  Cidrinianorum  et  Photimanornm  : — Expo- 
sitio  Prophf  ta  St  icha  : — Helium  Jesu  Christi  et  Joannis 
Calrini  :  —  Lte  Deo  in  Came  Manifestato: — Dt  F.rrore 
circa  Doctrinam  de  Satisfaction  Christi  pro  PrcC'ttis: 
—  Ik  Crtatione  et  Angelis :—De  Anti-Christ"  Romano. 
On  account  of  his  controversies  with  the  Calvinists, 
Graver  was  stvled  cfypeus  and  gladius  LuthetanismL 
See  Winer,  lla'ndbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  352;  Jocher,  AU- 
gt au  iocs  Gelehrten- foxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Graves,  Rkhaiu>,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire  in  1715,  and  educated  at  Abingdon, 
iu  Berkshire,  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  rector  of  Cleverton,  near  Bath,  and  of  Kilmcrsdon. 
He  i lii  .1  in  1804.  Among  his  best-known  works  arc  the 
Festoon,  or  Collection  of  Epigrams: — Lucubrations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  published  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Pomfrct: — The  Spiritual  Quixote: — Sermons  on  Vari- 
ous Subjects.  H  is  last  work  was  The  Jnralid,  with  the 
Obrious  Means  of  Enjoying  Life.  See  Chalmers, . 
Diet.  s.  v. ,  Allibone,  Did.  of  Btit.  and  A  \ 
a.  v. 

Graveson,  Ic.xack  Htacixtmk  Amat  he,  a  French 
theologian,  was  l>orn  at  Graveson,  near  Avignon,  July 
13,  1670.  He  joined  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at 
the  Convent  of  Aries  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  College  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Paris.  He 
was  made  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne,  taught  in  t  he  convent 
at  Aries,  went  to  Rome,  refused  the  first  chair  iu  theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  returned  to  Aries, 
where  he  died,  July  26,  1733.  His  works  have  been 
collected  under  the  title  of  Opera  Omnia  (Venice,  1740). 
JSee  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gravier,  Jacqiks,  a  French  missionary  to  Amer- 
ica, arrived  in  Canada  in  1684.  He  was  sent  at  once 
to  the  Illinois  region,  to  follow  up  the  labors  of  Mar- 
quette aud  others.  He  made  a  canoe  voyage  fmrn 
Ka»kaskin  down  the  Mississippi  to  confer  with  Iberville; 
went  down  a  second  time  in  1706,  and  from  thence  to 
Europe.  He  returned  in  February,  1708,  re-embarked, 
and  died  at  sea  in  April  of  the  same  year.  He  wrote  s 
grammar  of  the  Illinois  language,  a  journal  of  his  voy- 
age down  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  and  other  works,  s 
part  of  which  have  been  published.  See  A jtpUtons 
A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Gravina,  DoMtxico,an  Italian  theologian,  was  bora 
at  Naples  in  1580.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, and  studied  theology;  taught  in  several  convents 
of  his  order  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  in 
1608  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  licensed  theolo- 
gian at  Rome,  where  he 
the  College  of  La  7  ' 
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ally  to  address  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1643. 
Some  of  his  principal  works  ore,  Catholica  Prcescrip- 
times,  A  <ira  sms  omnes  I  'eteres  et  Xostri  Temporis  I  fir  re- 
tics  (Naples,  1619)  .-Pro  Sacro  Fidei  Catholic*  tt 
A pottoHea  Deposito,  etc.  (ibid.  1629) :— A d  IHscernendaa 
Writs  a  Falsi*  Yisionibus  tt  Recelationibus  Linns  Iqdius 
(163*).    Sec  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gray,  John,  a  Reformed  (  Dutch  )  minister,  de- 
scended from  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  was  bora  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1792,  ami  educated  and  ordained 
in  that  country  in  1815.  He  led  in  prayer  at  the  fam- 
ily altar,  and  bought  a  Bible,  then  a  costly  book,  with 
his  own  earning*,  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote  the  his- 
tory, called  Little  Johnny  and  his  Bible.  In  1818  he 
went  with  Ins  wife  to  Russian  Tartary  as  a  Presbyte- 
rian missionary.  After  seven  years  of  labor  there,  he 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  engaged  in  home 
work  in  England  until  1833,  when  he  re- 
moved to  America,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  busy  life 
chief! v  as  a  missionary  (Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.  1833-35; 
Sehodack,  1X35-46;  Cohoes,  1847-48;  (ihent,  1818-55; 
Cicero,  1*56-57).  He  died  in  1865.  He  was  an  alm.wt 
constant  contributor  to  the  religious  press,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  of  the  most  striking  tracts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  men 
and  things,  an  acute  thinker  and  vigorous  writer,  full 
of  strong  points  and  memorable  forms  of  expression. 
His  spirit,  work,  and  life  were  full  of  Christ,  and  his 
earnestnea*  was  unwearied.  Sec  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v.    (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Gray,  Joshua  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  an  English  Bap- 
tist, born  at  Davenport,  Feb.  9,  1809,  was  the  son  of  the 
Bar.  W. Gray,  He  was  early  converted,  baptized  by 
bis  father  at  Northampton,  and  began  to  preach  in  his 
youth.  He  entered  the  Baptist  College  in  1«27,  and 
in  1830  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Baptist 
Church,  Cambridge.  His  mind  not  being  suited  to 
preaching,  he  opened  a  school  at  Brixton,  but  afterwards 
succeeded  Mr.  Bligh  in  his  school  near  Bedford  Square, 
London.  In  1849  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Hastings,  but  in  1850  was  chosen  classical 
tutor  at  the  Baptist  College,  Stepney.  In  1852  con- 
sumption set  in ;  he  visited  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  but  was  able  to  address  only  one  Ameri- 
can audience.  He  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in 
Bristol,  ami  died  there,  Julv  13, 1854.  See  (Lond.)  Bap. 
list  Handbook,  1855,  p.  49. 

Gray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1772.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1790,  ami  studied  theology 
fur  a  year  there  and  under  Dr.  Stillman.  After  preach- 
ing at  several  places,  he  was  called  to  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  he  was  ordained,  March  27, 1793.  In  1843  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  colleague,  Joseph  H.Allen.  He 
died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  June  1,  1847.  Gray  was  an 
agreeable,  practical  preacher,  although  it  was  as  a  pas- 
tor he  was  roost  conspicuous.  See  Christ.  Examiner, 
September,  1847,  art.  vii;  Frotbingbam,  Funeral  Ser- 
mon (Boston,  1847). 

Gray,  'William,  an  English  prelate  of  the  15th 
century,  was  son  of  lord  Gray  of  Codnor,  Derbyshire. 
He  studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  then  at  Ferrara, 
Italy,  where  for  a  long  timo  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Guarinus  of  Verona,  an  accomplished  scholar.  The 
English  king  appointed  him  his  procurator  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  was  preferred  to  the  see  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  sat  twenty  four  years.  In  1469  he 
served  as  lord-treasurer  of  England,  being  the  last  cler- 
gyman who  discharged  that  office  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishop  Juxton  (or  Jnxon)  in  1685.  He  died 
Aug.  4, 1478,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely. 
He  wrote  manv  books,  which  have  not  survived,  how- 
ever. See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall), 
i,  370. 

Graziani,  Ercole,  the  Younger,  an  eminent  Bo- 
logntsc  painter,  was  born  in  1688,  and  studied  under 
XII.-H  H 


Donato  Creti.  He  painted  an  immense  number  of 
works  for  the  Bolognese  churches,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  picture  of  St.  Peter  Consecrating  St.  A  pol- 
linate. There  are  other  works  by  him  at  Rome,  The 
Ascension  and  The  A  nnunciafivn  in  I>a  Purita.  He  died 
in  1765.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. ;  Spoou- 
cr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fiat  A  rts,  s,  v. 

Great  on,  .lost  ah,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bora  about  1680;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  July  5, 
1708,  became  a  professed  father,  Aug.  4,  1719.  resided 
at  St.  Inigo's,  Md.,  from  1721  to  1724 ;  exercised  his  min- 
istry in  Philadelphia  for  nearly  twenty  years  (1730-50); 
returned  to  Maryland;  and  died  at  Ikdiemia,  Sept.  19, 
1752.  Greaton's  name  is  a  prominent  one  in  the  early 
annals  of  Catholicism  in  Philadelphia.  See  De  Courcy 
and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  200. 

Great  rakes.  Valestixk,  a  famous  English  thau- 
maturgiat,  was  born  at  AfTane,  County  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, Feb.  14.  1628.  At  the  age  of 'thirteen  h«  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  civil  troubles,  to  leave  the 
College  of  Dublin,  and  take  refuge  with  his  mother  in 
England.  Sometime  later  he  fought  in  Ireland  against 
the  royajjstft,  and  after  the  disbanding  of  his  regiment, 
in  1656,  retired  to  a  quiet  life.  He  now  imagined  that 
he  had  received  from  above  the  power  of  curing  the 
sick,  which  he  actually  proved  in  several  cases  by  sim- 
ply laying  on  his  hands.  This,  however,  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities,  and  being 
summoned  before  the  bishop  of  Lismore.  he  was  con- 
demned, and  had  to  abstain  from  bis  pretensions.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  England,  where  the  countess 
Conway  was  afflicted  by  a  disease  which  he  cured.  He 
was  then  called  to  Ixmdon,  where  he  went  about  daily 
professing  to  cure  invalids.  He  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  physicians,  who  began  to  write  pamphlets  against 
him,  but  Greatrakes  did  not  hesitate  to  refer  even  to 
members  of  the  court.  He  died  in  Ireland  about  1700. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale, s.  v. 

Grebenitz,  F.uas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Dec.  31,  16K9,  professor  of  theology  at 
Frankfort -on -the -Oder,  is  the  author  of,l*e  Christo 
a%'afia(>Ti)Ttt>: — Thtologite  Systematica'  Properdia : — 
I>e  Script  ura  Probanda :  —  l>e  Regentratione  :  —  He 
Script  ura-  Sacra-  Vera  Vsu  ;  —  J>e  A  uctoritate  Conci- 
liorum.  See  Witte,  IHarium  Biographicvm ;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  GtUhrten-I^exikim,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grebo  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures,  The  Grebo 
language  is  predominant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
cape  Pnltnas,  and  is  sup[>osed  to  extend  considerably 
into  the  interior.  At  present  the  Grelws  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  having  in  their  own  vernacular  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  the  biHik  of  Genesis.  The  publication  of  these 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  is  due  to  the  American  Bible 
Society.    (B.  P.) 

Greek  Versions  (Modem)  of  the  Sckiiti  res. 
See  Romaic  Version. 

Greek-Turkish  Version  or  tiik  Scriptures. 
See  Turkey,  Versions  of. 

Green,  Alexander  L.  P.,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Epiaco|»al  Church  South,  was  born  in  Sevier 
County,  Tenn.,  June  24,  1807,  and  reared  in  Jackson 
County,  Ala.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  ninth  year; 
in  1824  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference; 
at  the  age  of  twenty-rive  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  thus  elected  each  session 
except  one  until  bis  decease.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  securing  a  separation,  in  18-14,  between  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and  South.  For 
sixty  years  he  gave  bis  entire  energies  to  the  Church, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  in  Nashville,  J  i  nn., 
July  15,  1874.    Probably  no  man  of  his  time  made  a 
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than  Dr.  Green.  In  winning  souls  he  had  but  few 
equals.  lie  was  self-taught  and  self-cultured,  strictly 
original,  full  of  pathos,  and  unrivalled  in  descriptive 
ability.  See  Minutes  of  Armual  Conferences  of  (he  M. 
E.  Church  South,  1874,  p.  70 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, 8.  V. 

Anson,  I ».  I '..  a  Canadian  Methodist  min- 
>rn  at  Middlebury,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1801. 
He  went  to  Upper  Canada  in  1822,  taught  school  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  was  called  into  the  miiiistrv  in 


Hill,  an  English  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1836.  He  was  educated  at  Kugbv  and  at 
Balliol  College.  In  1859  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree, 
began  to  study  Hegel,  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Tubingen  school,  especially  Baur.  Among 
the  fruits  of  these  studies  were  two  essays  on  the  Ite- 
celopment  of  Dogma.  In  1866  he  commenced  lecturing 
at  Balliol,  and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Why  tea  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  shortly 
after  resigned  his  tutorship.    He  died  March  2C,  1882. 


1824,  received  on  trial  in  1825,  ordained  as  elder  in  1830,  i  For  the  North  British  Review  he  contributed,  in  1866, 
was  presiding  elder  from  1832  to  1845,  was  book  stew-  |  on  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  on  Popular 
ard  from  1845,  superannuated  from  1854  to  1859,  was 
again  book  steward  from  1859  to  1865,  and  retired  final- 
ly from  active  service  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  conference  in  1842  and  1863,  and 
representative  to  the  British  Conference  in  1*46  and 
1854.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Toronto,  Feb.  19,  1879. 
Dr.  Green  was  a  faithful  laborer,  a  successful  and  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  discharged  with  efficiency  the  duties 
of  all  the  offices  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  He  wrote 
his  own  Life  and  Times,  a  valuable  book,  which  was 
published  at  the  request  of  the  conference.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  Toronto  Conference,  1879,  p.  13. 

Green,  Georg,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  July  8, 1636.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, IxMpsic,  and  Strasburg,  was  for  some  time  professor 
at  Wittenberg,  in  1678  court-preacher  at  Dresden,  and 
diet!  Aug.  22,  1691.  He  wrote,  Tres  Disjmtationes  de 
Sibyliis: — Ituce  IHspulationes  de  Rebus  IJerodis  Magni: 
— De  Ecctesia  Bohemica:—De  llaresi  Veterum  Prce- 
destinatianorum : — De  Concilio  Xicaano.  See  Moller, 
Cimbria  LUterata;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gekhrten-Lex- 
ikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Green,  Georg  Siglsmund,  the  Younger,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  8,  1712, 

at  Chemnitz.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  be  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  from  the  king  of 
in  which  latter  place  he  also  lectured  in  1732.  In  1736  Bavaria  of  engraving  and  publishing  prints  after  the 
he  was  rector  at  Meissen,  in  1746  archdeacon,  and  died  pictures  in  the  DQaseldorf  gallerv,  and  in  1795  he  pub- 
Jan.  12,  1754.  He  wrote,  De  Luco  Reliyioni  ab  Abra-  1'shecl  twenty-two  prints  from  that  collection.  In  1767 
hamo  Consecrato,  ad  Genes,  xxxi,  83  (Leipsic,  1735) :—  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
De  Vile  in  Templo  Hierosolymituno  a  Romanis  Rejterta  j  of  Artists  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1774  an  associate  eii- 
(1737):— A;  Clypeis  in  Imco  Saao  Suspensis  (eod.):—  I  R^ver  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  He  died  July  6.  1813. 
De  Rrgibus  Sacerdotibus  (1739;  contained  in  Exerci-  j  The  following  are  some  of  his  important  works:  Tie 
tationes  Philol.  Antigua:  et  Critica,  Meissen,  1744): — 
De  Plantatis  in  Domo  Jehovah:— De  Anno  Quinquage- 
timo  Dei  Sacris  Ministrorum :  —  De  Choreis  a  Paulo 
Interdictis: — I>e  Summa  Decalugi: — De  Deo  Fulmina- 
tore:  —  De  Vento  Nuntiu  et  Symboli  Dei,  contained  in 
Exercitationum  Sacrarum  Decas  Prima.  See  Diet- 
mann,  Chursdchsische  Priester,  vol. i ;  Jucher,  Allgemei- 
nes  Grfrhrten-Lexikon,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gi  cen,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  about 
1706  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  and  became,  in  1730,  a 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    In  1748  he 


ophy  in  its  Relation  to  L\fe.  His  main  work  followed  in 
1874,  as  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Hume's  works  by  1 
and  Grose,  in  four  volumes.  The  f 
eluding  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  were  prefaced 
by  lengthy  introductory  dissertations;  one  dealing  with 
the  theoretical  philosophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume;  the  other  with  the  ethical  views  of  these  writ- 
ers and  their  contemporaries.  "The  former,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  A  cademy, "  is  a  probably  unequalled  piece 
of  minute  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  criti- 
cism of  the  origins  of  current  English  philosophy.**  In 
December,  1877,  professor  Green  began,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  a  series  of  papers  on  "Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes:  their  Application  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  to  Thought."  Besides,  in  sev- 
eral short  reviews  published  in  the  Academy,  he  has 
made  contributions  of  permanent  value  to  the  literature 
of  philosophical  criticism.  See  Contemporary  Review. 
May,  1882.    (B.  P.) 

Green,  Valentine,  an  eminent  English  mezzc- 
tinto  engraver,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1739.  In 
1765  he  went  to  Ix>ndon  and  devoted  himself  to  mex- 
zotinto  engraving,  which,  without  the  aid  of  an  instruc- 
tor, he  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  1789 


Stoning  of  Stephen ;  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  ;  Christ 
Calling  to  him  the  Little  Children;  Jacob  Blessing  the 
Sons  of  Joseph;  Daniel  Interpreting  Belshazznr't 
Dream;  The  Annunciation  ;  The  Nativity  ;  The  Virgin 
and  Infant;  St.  John  with  his  lAimb;  The  Entombiug 
of  Christ.  See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  GhUraU,  a  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a  v. 

Greene,  Abijah  Emmons,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co„  N.  Y. 
Dec.  11,  1809.    He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
academies  at  Johnstown  and  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. ;  grad- 
was  regius  professor  of  divinity,and  in  1750  was  master  uated  from  Union  College  in  1834;  went  immediate'? 
of  Benedict  College.    In  1756  he  was  dean  of  Lincoln,  |  to  Princeton  Seminary,  and  remained  nearly  three  vears"; 


and  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1761.  In  1771  he  was  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  April  25, 1779.  He 
published  ten  occasional  Sei-mons  (1749-73)  -.—The  Aca- 
demic ( 1 750).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a  v. ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Green,  Lewis  Warner,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Boyle  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  28,  1806,  and 
educated  at  Centre  College,  Danville ;  studied  one 
year  (1831)  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  I*resbvtery,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  in  Centre  College.  Subsequently  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  which  position  he  occupied  for  many 
vears.  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  Vs.  He  died  May  26, 1863.  He  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  a  lowly  Christian.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  93;  Nevin,  Presb.  Ency- 
ciop.  a  v. ;  Gen,  Cat.  of  Princtton  TheoL  Sem.  1881,  p.  76. 


was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  Oct.  15. 1835, 
and,  after  supplying  Glenham  Church,  was  ordained  bv 
the  Presbytery  of  North  Kiver  pastor  at  Cold  Spring, 
May  16, 1838,  from  which  charge  he  was  released  June 
9,  1841.  After  this  time  he  labored  as  Mated  supply 
successively  at  Highland  Falls,  Haverstraw,  Rockland 
Lake,  Highland  Falls  again,  Southampton,  Rensselaer- 
ville,  Bleeckcr,  and  Hampetead  churches,  all  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  for  various  periods  of  time.  After  1866 
he  resided,  in  poor  health,  at  Highland  FaUa  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Oct.  20. 1881.  See  NecroL  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1882,  p.  33. 

Greene,  Maurice,  an  eminent  English  musician, 
was  born  in  London  in  1696.  He  composed  cathedral 
music,  and  made  collections  with  a  view  to  its  publica- 
tion. Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  organist 
Of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  1717  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  in 
1726  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  of  St.  Pauls  in  1727.  He 
died  in  London,  Sept.  1,  1755,    See  Chalmers, 
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Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A 
s.  v. 

Greenlandeis,  Religion  of  the.  These  peo- 
ple, like  the  other  Esquimaux,  spiritualize  all  objects 
that  surround  them.  The  spirits  are  called  Innuet,  i.  e. 
rulers.  Malina  ami  Aniunga  are  the  rulers  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  They  were  formerly  men,  but  have  been 
placed  in  the  heavens.  Their  food  changes  their  color, 
for  they  are  sometimes  red,  sometimes  yellow.  The 
plauets  are  women,  who  visit  each  other,  therefore 
oftentimes  a  number  are  seen  together.  The  rulers  of 
the  atmosphere  are  Innerterirsok  and  Erloersortok ;  the 
spirits  of  the  sea  Kongucsetokit,  and  the  ice-ruler,  Sil- 
lagigsartok.  The  spirits  of  fire  are  called  Ingcrsoiu 
The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  great  spirits  and  small 
gnomes,  Tannersoit  and  Innuarulit.  The  gods  of  war 
Erkiglit,  the  spirits  of  food  Nerrim  Innuet,  etc.,  arc  dis- 
tributed everywhere,  and  they  can  be  persuaded  bv 

•  mm  m 

mysterious  means,  only  known  to  magicians,  to  become 
the  protecting  spirits  of  men.  Such  a  guardian  is  called 
Torngak,  but  the  great  spirit,  the  ruler  of  all  Innuets 
and  Torngaks,  is  called  Torngaseak.  The  wife  or  moth- 
er of  this  great  spirit  is  a  dreaded  being ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  sorcerer  who  tore  Disko  (Greenland) 
from  the  mainland,  and  thrust  it  towards  the  north. 
She  lives  under  the  sea,  and  injures  the  fish-traffic.  The 
invisible  ruler  of  the  universe,  Scylla  or  Pirksoma,  is  the 
unimaginable,  omniscient  god.  The  Greenlanders  have 
no  divine  worship  with  ceremonies.  When  a  young 
roan  captures  his  first  sea-lion,  he  lays  a  piece  of  fat 
or  meat  under  a  stone  as  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  insure 
good  success  in  hunting.  Sun  and  moon  are  sister  anil 
brother.  The  latter  loved  his  sister,  who  was  very 
beautiful,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  out  the 
lamps  in  winter,  in  order  that  he  might  caress  and  em- 
brace her.  She  wanted  to  know  who  her  lover  was, 
and  therefore  covered  her  hands  with  rust,  and  thus 
blackened  his  face  and  clothes.  Then  she  brought  in 
the  light,  and,  recognising  her  brother,  she  fled.  The 
brother  lighted  a  bundle  of  moss  in  order  to  find  his 
way  and  follow  her;  the  moss  would  not  ignite,  the 
sister  escaped,  and  was  placed  in  the  heavens.  The 
sun  still  follows  her,  and  the  dark  spots  which  he  has 
arc  the  stripes  made  by  his  sister's  blackened  hands. 
Heaven,  according  to  the  Greenlanders,  rests  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  on  the  North  Pole,  al>out  which  it  re- 
volves daily.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  astronomy 
whatever,  which  is  quite  singular,  as  the  stars  and 
planets  are  the  only  means  of  reckoning  time  during 
the  long  half-year  night.  They  have,  however,  the 
following  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning: Two  old  women,  inhabiting  a  log  cabin  in  heav- 
en, are  angry  with  each  other  over  a  dry,  stretched 
seal  skin;  as  often  as  they  strike  the  skin  with  their 
I  a  peal  of  thunder  is  heard.  When,  then,  the  house 
and  the  burning  rafters  fall,  the  lightning  is 
produced.  The  rain  also  has  its  explanation :  The  souls 
live  in  heaven  on  the  brink  of  a  dammed-up  sea.  When 
this  sea  swells,  the  overflowing  waters  form  the  rain. 
,  Their  traditions  also  tell  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  a  flood. 
Kollak  was  the  first  man,  from  whose  thumb  there 
sprang  the  first  woman,  and  from  her  came  all  human 
beings.  When,  after  many  years,  the  earth  sank  into 
the  sea,  only  one  man  was  left,  who  began  a  new  gen- 
eration. The  Grccnlandcrs  have  a  twofold  conception 
of  souls :  these  are  a  shadow,  or  a  breath.  A  dangerous 
journey  must  be  made  by  all  souls  to  heaven ;  for  five 
days  they  must  slide  down  a  steep  rock,  which  is  there- 
fore covered  with  blood. 

Greenlandiah  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  early  as  1721,  Hans  Egedc  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian 
clergy-man,  settled  at  Sodthaas  (latitude  64  -  north), 
and  his  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  the  abject  and 
deplorable  condition  of  the  natives.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  their  language,  reduced  it  to  writing,  and 
I  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His 
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,  I  son  Paul  completed  the  version  of  the  New  Test., 
portions  of  which  were  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1744,  followed  in  1768  by  an  editiou  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acta,  and  in  176*5  by  the  entire  New  Test.  This 
first  attempt  being  very  deficient,  Fabrieius,  after  the 
death  of  Egedc  (1789),  undertook  a  new  translation, 
which  was  printed  in  1799.  As  this  second  attempt 
did  not  prove  to  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  Egede's 
version,  Moravian  missionaries  undertook  a  third  trans- 
lation from  Luther's  German  version,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1822-by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  in  subsequent  editions  by  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  was  published  at  Hcrmhut, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  several  retired 
missionaries  from  Greenland,  in  1851 ;  while  of  the 
Old  Test,  only  some  portions  are  published.  It  is  said 
that  while  John  Beck,  one  of  the  missionaries,  was  en- 
gaged in  transcribing  the  version  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  curiosity  of  the  savages  being  excited  to  know  what 
he  was  writing,  he  read  to  them  the  history  of  the 
Saviour's  agony  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Some  of 
them  laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  as  is  custom- 
ary among  them  when  they  are  struck  with  wonder; 
but  one  of  them,  named  Kajaraak,  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
and  serious  tone, "  How  was  that  ?  Tell  us  that  once 
more ;  for  I,  too,  would  fain  be  saved,"  and  finally  be- 
came converted  to  God.  Up  to  March  31,  1884.  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  distributed  2000 
New  Test*.,  nnd  1200  portions  of  the  Old  Test.  Sec 
Esquimaux  Version.    (B.  P.) 

Greenlaw,  Gilbert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1390,  and  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom  in  1396.  In  1423  this  bishop 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Charles  VII,  king  of  France, 
by  Bobert,  duke  of  Albany.  He  died  in  1424.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Fishops,  p.  28-1 12. 

Gieenleaf.  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept,  4,  1785. 
He  was  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  an  academic  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach 
the  gospel,  he  began  the  study  of  theology  under  Dr. 
Bruer,  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cumberland 
Association  at  Saco,  Me.,  in  September,  1814.  After 
having  filled  several  important  charges,  he  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Seaman's 
Friend  Society  in  1833,  in  which  capacity  he  labored 
with  untiring  diligence  until  1841.  He  died  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  April  24, 1865.  Dr.  Grccnleaf  was  the  au- 
thor of,  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine :— History  of 
the  Churches  of  New  York:  —  Thoughts  on  Paper;  — 
The  Genealogy  of  the  Greenleof  Family :— A  Doctrinal 
Catechism :— and  five  tracts  entitled,  The  Missing  Dis- 
ciple ;  Experimental  Religion  ;  Sudden  Death  ;  Misery 
of  Ihfing  in  Sin;  and  Shall  I  Come  to  the  Lord's  Sup. 
per  t  During  his  connection  with  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  he  also  edited  the  Sailor's  Magazine.  He  con- 
tributed manv  valuable  articles  to  the  religious  papers. 
See  Wilson,  Fresh.  Uist.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  111. 

Oreenleaf,  Patrick  Henry,  D.D.,  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native 
of  Maine,  and  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Simon  Grccnleaf. 
After  graduating  at  Bowdoin  College,  he  practiced 
law  for  several  years;  but  turning  his  attention  to 
the  ministry,  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
bishop  Doane,  and  was  duly  ordained.  He  was  con- 
nected successively  with  the  dioceses  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  For  several 
years  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Charlestown,  Mass. ; 
also  of  St.  Paul's,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  and  in  1862  of  Eman- 
uel Church,  Brooklyn,  in  which  city  he  died,  June  21. 
1869,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Sec  A  mer.  Quar. 
Church  Her.,  Jan.  1870.  "p.  686." 

Gree  n vi He  (GranviUe  or  Orenville),  Denis, 
D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was  horn  in  Cornwall,  and 
of  Exeter  College,  Sept.  22.  1657. 
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The  rectories  of  Easington  and  Elwick,  in  the  palatine  near  Khesun.  He  was  educated  under  the  direction 
of  Durham,  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  installed  of  his  father,  and  made  great  progress  both  in  science 
dean  of  Durham  in  1684,  and  deprived  of  his  prefer-  and  languages.  He  inherited,  in  1058,  the  government 
ments  in  1690,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  of  the  duchy  of  Mesopotamia.  But  neither  that  dig- 
William  and  Mary.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1703,  leaving  nity,  nor  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 
several  theological  works,  sermons,  etc.  (1684-H9).  See  Constantinople  could  make  him  attached  to  a  secular 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v.;  Allibouc,  Diet,  of  lit  it.  and  life.    He  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  sold  all  his 

goods,  distributing  the  money  among  the  unfortunate, 
and  consecrated  himself  to  the  monastic  life.  Gregory 
is  less  remarkahle  as  an  administrator  than  as  a  pro- 
tector of  letters.    He  gathered  about  him  Greek  and 


A  met.  A  uthors,  a.  V. 

Grees,  a  mcdueval  term,  which  some  assert  to  be 
derived  from  Gradus,  signifying  "a  step."  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  old  English  writers  to  designate 
the  altar-steps,  which  anciently  were  two  only;  but 
others  were  added  later,  until,  in  more  recent  times, 
high  altars  have  been  elevated  on  at  least  seven  steps. 
There  are  some  examples  of  this  both  in  old  and  mod- 
ern churches. 

Greeting  -  house,  a  term  sometimes  applied  in 
mediaeval  times  to  the  chapter- house  of  a  cathedral, 
where  a  newly-appointed  bishop  or  dean  received  the 
greetings  rcsj>ectively  of  his  flock,  or  the  members  of 
his  cathedral.  Such  greetings,  however,  were  as  fre- 
quently given  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  or  in  the 

tendered 


Syrian  scholars,  whom  he  charged  with  translating  a 
large  number  of  works,  written  in  their  own  language*. 
These  versions  were  revised  by  Armenian  scholars,  who 
improved  their  style.  The  patriarch  himself  put  his 
hand  upon  a  translation  of  a  martyrology.  See  Hoefer, 
.Your,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  III,  ok  Armenia  (named  Bahlavini, 
and  surnamcd  the  small  Vgaiaser  or  AfarigropkUus), 
was  born  in  101*2.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Basil,  he 
was  consecrated  patriarch  in  1113,  in  conformity  with 
the  dispositions  which  were  made  by  Gregory  II.  But 
several  bishops  found  fault  with  the  new  patriarch  as 


sacristy.    To  an  abltot  thev  were  sometimes  u 

;  .  •  "  .  J.  .  .  -  .  e  too  voung,  and  refused  to  recognise  him.  One  among 
in  the  refectory,  or  even  in  the  choir  after  ihc  rites  of        •  ,  .  ,     ,  Jl_3 


Sec 


installation.    Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Gregentius,  Saint,  bishop  of  Tcphaj.  in  Arabia, 
was  born  at  Soplian,  "on  the  frontier  of  Asia,"  but 
other  authorities  say,  at  Milan,  ou  Dec  19  (his  festal 
day).  He  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  embraced  the 
life  of  an  anchorite,  and  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
Homerites.  He  propagated  Christianity  among  the 
idolaters  of  Yemen,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  552. 
There  is  a  book  extant,  giving  some  details  of  part  of 
his  life,  entitled :  Tot-  iv  aytote  Uarpoc  t)p»v  I>»/y»ji'-  I  become  his 
rioi'  dp\inrtirvi'nrov  ■ytvopivov  Titftpiov,  etc.  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Grctc.  Ixxxvi,  5).  Sec  Hoefcr,  Souv, 
GlthaU,  s.  v.;  Smith,  />icf.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Gregorius,  iiar-Ahrun  (or  bak-IIeiulki  s). 
Abll-kahaj. 

Gregory  (1).  an  Irish  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
sec  of  Dublin,  and  went  immediately  to  England,  where 
he  received  his  first  orders  as  bishop,  from  Roger,  bish- 
op of  Salisbury,  Sept.  24, 1121,  ami  was  consecrated  in 
the  following  October.  After  he  had  presided  thirty- 
one  years  over  his  see,  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  was 
conferred  upon  him.  at  the  Council  of  Kella,  Ho  died 
Oct.  8,  1161.  Sec  D' Alton,  Meatoirs  of  the  A  hps.  of 
DuUin,  p.  41. 

Gregory  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
Dunkcld  in  1161*.  How  long  he  sat  is  unknown.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  73. 

Gregory  (3),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross 
in  1161.  He  died  in  1195.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  184. 

Gregory  (4),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Brcch- 
iu  in  1242.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  158. 

Gregory  I,*  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  the  itami- 
gouiun),  brother  and  successor  of  Hamazasb,  having 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Arabiaus  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  was  sent  back  into  his  own 
Country  in  659,  to  govern  it,  with  the  title  of  a  patri- 
arch. He  relieved  Bagdad  from  its  caliphs  until  the 
year  679,  when  he  made  himself  iiulejM  But 
four  years  later  he  perished,  in  683,  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Khazars,  who  had  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  in- 
vaded Armenia.  He  erected  several  buildings,  among 
which  the  monastery  of  Aruj,  near  Erivan,  and  the 
monastery  of  Elivard  are  particularly 
Sec  Hocfer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 


them,  David  of  Aghthamar,  was  consecrated  patriarch 
at  the  Council  of  Droroi-Yankh.  But  this  usurpation 
was  condemned  in  a  council  convocatod  in  1114  by 
Gregory  III,  and  composed  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred bishops  and  doctors,  who  established  the  principle 
that  for  the  election  of  a  patriarch  in  the  future  it 
should  be  necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  four  archbishops.  Gregory  lived  in  good  under- 
standing with  the  Homith  Church,  and  died  in  11 
having  arranged  that  his  brother,  Xurees  IV,  should 
become  his  successor.  He  left  hymns,  which  are  very 
well  written,  and  which  are  still  sung  in  the  solemnities 


Biog.  0f  lnc  Armenian  Church.    Sec  Hoefcr,  Sour.  Biog.  Gt- 
.  uirale,  s.  v. 


Gregory  IV,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  Dgha,  i.  e. 
"the  child"),  succeeded  to  his  uncle  Nurses  IV  in  1173. 
He  gained  the  admiration  of  his  people  by  his  imposing 
manners.  Being  charged  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  to  renew  the  offer  of  uniting  the  churches  of 
Armenia  and  Greece,  he  convoked  a  council  at  Tarsus 
in  1178,  but.  on  account  of  disputes  between  the  parties, 
the  projected  union  failed  of  consummation.  Gregory 
IV  died  in  1193,  leaving,  Odanarer  Oghg  (poetical  lam- 
entation), on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bv  Saladin  in 
11X7  :-six  Letters,  which  were  addressed  by  him  to  the 
emperor  Manuel,  and  the  letter  of  convocation  for  the 
Council  of  Hrhomgla.  See  Hocfer,  .Your.  Biog.  G«*i~ 
rale,  a.  r. 

Gregory  V,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  Mt 

"the  young,"  and  Kaharej,  "he  who  falls 
high  "),  succeeded  his  uncle,  Gregory  IV,  in  July,  1193, 
although  yet  quite  young.  After  having  administered 
his  office  about  one  year,  he  conducted  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  himself  odious  to  the  nobility  as 
well  as  to  the  clergy.  He  was  accused  before  Leo  1 1, 
and  was  put  in  the  fortress  of  Gobidarh.  He  died  in 
1195.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Giniralt,  s.  v. 

Gregory  VI,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  Ahirad\ 
nephew  of  Gregory  HI,  was  elected  after  the  deposition 
of  Gregory  V.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Armenia,  and 
particularly  the  monks,  refused  to  recognise  him,  lie- 
cause  the  place  of  his  residence,  the  strong  castle  of 
Hrhomgla  in  Cilicia,  or  Little  Armenia,  was  too  far 
away  from  them.  They  chose  as  their  patriarch  Basil 
of  Ani.  When  the  persecution  of  the  Armenians  by 
;  the  Greeks  had  broken  out,  Gregory  VI  vainly  tried  to 
bring  back  the  emperor  Alexis  to  principles  of  toler- 


Gregory  II,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  Vgaiaser  or  |  ancc-    L'ndcr  his  patriarchate  the  Armenian  Church 
Martyrophilus),  a  patriarch  of  Armenia,  the  son  of  |  haJ  »  600*1  understanding  with  that  of  Rome.  Ue< 
Gregory  Magisdros,  died  in  1105,  at  Garmir-Yankb, 


1  Strictly,  Gregory  II.  See 


in  1202.    See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 
Gregory  VII,  ok  Armenia  (surnamed  At 


zelsi).  was  uro nosed  as 


to  Jacob  I  in  1287, 
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but  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  so  great  that  in  his  stead  were  elected 
Constantine  II,  and  afterwards  Stephen  IV.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  captive  in  Egypt,  Greg- 
ory was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  in  1294.  The  resi- 
of  his  predecessors  at  Hrhomgla  had  been  de- 
ny the  Mamelukes,  and  so  Gregory  VII  selected 
his  seat  in  Cilicia.  His  tendencies  to  substitute  the 
Roman  liturgy  for  the  rites  of  the  Armenian  Church 
were  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  monks  of  (ireat 
Armenia,  who  begged  him  to  abstain  from  such  unpopu- 
lar innovations.  Having  taken  the  part  of  the  prince 
Sempad  against  king  Thoros,  Sempad'a  brother,  he 
crowned  him  in  1297,  and  placed  him  in  subjection  to 
the  |K>pc.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Gregory  occu- 
pied himself  mostly  with  the  reunion  of  the  Armenian 
and  Roman  churches.  He  died  in  1306.  Sec  Hoefer, 
Xour.  Hitxj,  Gent  rule,  s.  v. 

Gregory  VIH,  of  Armenia  (sumamcd  Khand- 
soyhttil),  succeeded  Jacob  III  in  Mil.  He  was  a  monk 
before  bis  election.  The  inhabitants  of  Sis,  who  had 
poisoned  his  predecessor,  made  a  conspiracy  against 
their  new  chief,  and  were  punished  by  the  chief  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Cilicia,  but  roused  themselves  again  in 
1418,  deposing  the  patriarch,  and  putting  him  in  a  for- 
tress, where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A*Mf.  liioy.  Geiurale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  IX,  ok  Armenia  (surnamcd  Moutajx- 
giant»\  succeeded  Joseph  HI  in  1440  as  patriarch. 
Cilicia  had  been  continually  invaded  at  that  time  by 
different  enemies,  on  which  account  some  of  the  bishops 
wished  to  establish  the  patriarchal  seat  in  a  different 
part  of  the  empire,  less  ex|>osed  to  danger,  and  proposed 
to  transfer  the  see  of  Sis  to  the  monastery  of  Echmi- 
adzin. Rut  as  Gregory  would  uot  consent,  they  began 
to  attack  him  on  account  of  his  election,  which,  in  fact, 
i  place  iu  a  small  assembly.  Accordingly  seven 
bishops  and  doctors  united,  in  1441,  at  Ech- 
miadzin, under  the  presidency  of  Zacharias,  bishop  of 
Uavuts-Tharha,  and  elected  Gurragas,  a  monk  of  Kha- 
rabasd,  in  the  province  of  Khadchpcruni.  The  latter 
established  himself  at  Echmiadzin,  while  Gregory  con- 
tinued in  the  city  of  Sis  being  recognised  only  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cilicia.  He  died  in  1447.  See  Hoefer, 
Xour.  liiog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Gregory  X,  or  Armenia  (surnamcd  Magoretti), 
was  elected  patriarch,  in  1443,  to  succeed  Gurragas, 
whom  Zacharias,  bishop  of  Havuts-Tharha,  had  de- 
posed. Yacoub  Rev,  of  Erivan,  governor  or  Armenia, 
imposed  on  him  a  heavy  tribute,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  Gregory  from  finding  the  means  to  repair 
the  patriarchal  church.  He  died  iu  1462.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Suuc.  Huy.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gregory  XI,  of  Armenia,  was  elected  patriarch 
in  1636.  after  the  death  of  Sarkis  HI.  He  died  in  1541, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  V.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Genital*,  a.  v. 

Gregory  XII,  of  Armenia,  succeeded  Michael  of 
Sebastopol  as  patriarch  in  1562.  He  died  in  1573,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VI.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Bwg.  Gbiirale,  s.  v. 

Gregory  XIII,  of  Armenia,  was  born  at  Edcsaa. 
As  he  was  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  the  patri- 
arcb  Mclchiscdech  and  his  coadjutor,  David,  offered  to 
transfer  to  him  their  dignity,  if  he  would  consent  to  pay 
their  debts.  Serapion  (the  former  name  of  Gregory 
XIII)  went  to  Joulfa  (near  Ispahan)  in  1602,  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  patriarch  the  conditions  of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  could  not  settle  anything.  Some  inhabitants 
of  that  city  took  him  to  Echmiadzin,  and  elected  him 
patriarch,  Aug.  14, 1608.  That  dignity  caused  Gregory 
the  loss  of  his  fortune.  The  Turks,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  out  of  Armenia  by  the  troops  of 
Abbas,  requested  the  payment  of  all  debts.  Mel- 
,  they  seized  his  successor,  and 


forced  from  htm  all  that  they  could  get.  Shah  Abbas 
required  of  him  an  enormous  sum,  and  delivered  him 
to  his  ministers,  who  put  him  to  torture,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  disclose  his  treasures.  Under  protest 
the  patriarch  retired  to  Van,  and  then  to  Amid,  where 
he  died  of  grief  in  1606.  The  patriarchal  seat,  having 
remained  vacant,  was  taken  again  by  Mclchiscdech. 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gener  ate,  s.  v. " 

Gregory  VII,  of  Rome  (Antipope).  Sec  Hocb- 
di n,  Maurice. 

Gregory  of  Huntingdon,  a  monk  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, so  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Hunting- 
donshire, was  bred  a  Renedictine  monk  at  Ramsey, 
where  he  became  prior  or  vice-abbot,  a  place  he  de- 
served, being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time 
in  the  languages.  He  wrote  many  comments  on  the 
Latin  aud  Greek  classics,  and  was  proficient  in  He- 
brew by  constant  conversing  with  the  Jews.  When 
the  hitter  were  driven  from  the  kingdom,  he  purchased 
many  of  their  literary  treasures  for  his  monastery  at 
Ramsay,  an  institution  which  exceeded  any  other  of 
the  kind  in  England  for  its  fine  library,  rich  now  espe- 
cially in  Hebrew  books.  Two  hundred  years  after,  a 
monk  of  the  same  monastery,  John  Yong,  added  yet 
more  to  the  library  of  his  school.  Gregory  was  prior 
of  Ramsey  for  thirty -eight  years,  flourishing  under 
Henry  III,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  about 
1280.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthia  of  England  (ed.  NuttalD, 
ii,  101. 

Gregory,  Casper  Robue,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1824.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  by  his  Henry  I).; 

graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in"lK43; 
taught  nearly  two  years  in  private  families;  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1847 ;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  5, 1818; 
then  taught  a  year,  and  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by 
the  same  presbytery,  May  20,  1849.  His  first  field  of 
labor  was  as  a  missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  at 
S|>cnccr  Academy,  in  the 'Indian  Territory.  Iu  1850  he 
left  the  mission  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  next  sup- 
plied the  church  at  Oneiila,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V.,  from 
April  20, 1851,  until  installed  as  its  pastor,  Feb.  9,  1852, 
continuing  his  labors  until  18C2;  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Rridgeton,  N.  J.,  May  12,  1864. 
and  was  released  Oct.  7,  1873,  immediately  Incoming 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
He  died  there,  Feb.  26,  1882.  Dr.  Gregory  was  an  ear- 
nest man,  his  preaching  of  a  high  quality,  and  as  a  pro- 
fessor was  devoted  and  faithful.  See  AW/W.  Itrport  of 
Princeton  Tkeol.  San.  18*2,  p.  46. 

Gregory,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  Sept.  22, 1803,  at  Wil- 
ton, Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Hobart 
College  iu  1826;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1829,  and  pres- 
byter in  1831 ;  officiated  first  in  Moravia,  N.  Y.;  w  as 
called  to  Calvary  Church,  Homer,  in  1833;  went  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Menomonee  Indians,  near  Green  Rav, 
Wis.,  in  1836;  returned  to  Homer  in  1838,  and  two  years 
after  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Syracuse. 
N".  Y. ;  became  the  first  rector  of  St.  James's  Free  Church, 
in  the  same  city,  in  1848,  but  resigned  in  1857  on  ac- 
count of  inquired  health ;  subsequently  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Dc  Veaux  College  at  Suspension  Rrid^e. 
remaining  in  that  position  two  years,  when  he  estab- 
lished the  Church  Rook  Depository  at  Syracuse.  He 
died  there,  April  5,  1866.  In  connection  with  the  free 
church  system,  Dr.  Gregory  published,  in  1850,  a  tract 
on  the  Christian  Tenth.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Her. 
July,  1866,  p.  311. 

Gregory,  John,  an  English  churchman  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Amersham, 
Ruckinghamshire,  Nov.  10,  1607.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  for  many  years 
he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  became  an  ex- 
quisite linguist  aud  general  scholar!  his  modesty  setting 
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the  greater  lustre  to  his  learning.  He  wrote  notes  on 
Dr.  Ridley's  book  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law.  He 
was  chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  thence  preferred 
prebendary  of  Chichester  and  Sarum.  He  died  at  Kid- 
lington,  Oxfordshire,  in  1646.  His  Opera  Posthuma 
are  faithfully  set  forth  by  John  Gurgain.  See  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  208 ;  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Gregory,  Samblak,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bulgaria,  and  became  metropolitan  of  Kiev  in 
1414.  He  went  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1418, 
and  died  the  year  following.  It  is  certain  that  this 
prelate  was  a  Catholic,  for  his  name  is  found  in  one 
of  the  ancient  liturgies.  The  library  of  the  synod  of 
Moscow  is  in  possession  of  twenty-seven  Discourses  of 
this  metropolitan.    See  Hocfer,  .Your.  Bioy.  Generate, 

8.  V. 

Greiling,  JOHAff  Christoph,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  23,  1765.  He  was 
preacher  in  1797  in  Saxony,  in  1805  superintendent  at 
Aschersleben,  and  died  April  3,  1840.  He  wrote,  Die 
Biblischen  Frauen  (Lcipsic,  1814,  2  vols.):— Das  Lrben 
Jesu  con  Nazareth  (Halle,  1813) : — Ueber  die  i'rverfas- 
suny  der  apostolischen  Christengemeine  (1819) :—  Versuch 
iiber  das  trechselseitige  Verhaltniss  des  Stoats  uml  der 
Kirche  (1802) : — New  praktische  Materialien  zum  Kan- 
zelcortrag  (1798-1804,  6  vols.) :  —  Neueste  Materialien 
(1821  -27,  6  vols.) :— A  mtsvartrage  (1805).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  162, 550 ;  ii,  18,  20, 25,  66, 125, 
164 ;  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol.  i,  465.    (&  P.) 

Greith,  Karl  Joiiaxx,  a  Roman  Catholic  doctor 
of  theology  and  prelate,  was  born  in  1807  at  Rapperswyl. 
In  1863  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Call,  the  second  after 
the  foundation  of  that  diocese.  He  died  May  17, 1882. 
He  wrote,  Die  deutsche  Mystik  tin  Prediger-Orden  von 
1250-1350  (Freiburg,  1860)  —Geschichte  der  altirischen 
Kirche  (ibid.  1807):—  Der  hdlige  Gallus,  der  Apostel 
Akmanniens  (SLGall,  1865) :— Licht  und  Jttcht  zur  Ver- 
theidiyuny  seiner  bischojlkhai  PjlichtsteUung  (Eiusie- 
deln,  1874).    (B.  P.) 

Gremiale,  an  episcopal  ornament  for  the  breast, 
lap,  and  shoulders;  originally  a  plain  towel  of  fine  linen, 
used  in  ordination  to  protect  the  sacred  vestments  from 


French  Gremiale  of  Purple  Silk  (of  the  16th  century). 


any  drops  of  unction  that  might  fall  in  the  act  of  anoint- 
ing candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  later  times  it 
was  made  of  silk  or  damask,  to  match  the  episcopal 
vestments,  and  was  used  in  certain  French  dioceses  both 
at  solemn  and  high  moss. 

Grenvil,  William  de,  an  early  English  prelate, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Cornwall ;  became  canon 
of  York,  dean  of  Chichester,  chancellor  of  England  un- 
der king  Edward  I,  and  finally  archbishop  of  York.  His 
confirmation  to  this  last  preferment  was  delayed  until 
he  had  paid  the  pope  nine  thousand  five  hundred  marks, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  poverty  that  he  had  to  be 


relieved  by  the  clergy  of  his  province.  He  had  this 
compensation— he  was  consecrated  by  the  very  hands  ' 
of  pope  Clement  Y.  He  highly  favored  the  Templars, 
but  persons  so  greatly  opposed  as  they  were  by  the  pope 
and  Philip  of  France  had  more  fear  of  losing  than  hope 
of  gaining  by  his  friendship.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Yicnna  (1311),  where  he  had  a  high  place 
assigned  him.  He  died  at  Cawood  in  1315,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  an  able  statesman  and  a  good  scholar.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (cd.  Nuttall),  i,  309. 

Grenz,  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1700.  He  studied  at  lcipsic, 
was  preacher  in  1728,  and  died  at  Dresden,  April  22, 
1773,  leaving,  Lucubratio  Theoloyica  in  Joh.  rii,  48,  49 
(I^eipsic,  1789): — De  Apocrisiariis  (1748): — 1H  eo  qui 
Major  est  Templo  ad  J faith,  xii,  6  (1752),  etc  See 
Dietmann,  Chursachsische  rriester;  Jochcr,  AUgemei- 
nes  Gelehrten-Lexikott,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thetA. 
Lit.  i,613.    (B.  P.) 

Greswell,  Edward,  an  English  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er, was  born  at  Manchester  in  1797.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  lwcamc  a  fellow,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  devoted  his  life 
chiefly  to  theological  literature.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
June  29, 1869.  Among  his  more  important  publica- 
tions are,  Expositions  of  the  Parables  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Gospels  (1834,  1**35,  5  vols.) :— Prolegomena  ad 
Harmoniam  Erangelicam :  —  Dissertations  upon  the 
Princijiles  and  A  rrangement  of  a  Harmony  of  Gospels 
(2d  cd.  1837,  5  vols.)  -.—Fasti  Temporis  Catholici  (1852, 
5  vols.).    See  A pj>leton's  A  mer.  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Gretsch,  Adrian,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  Oct.  11. 1752.  He  joined  the  Bene- 
dictines in  1770,  was  in  1784  professor  of  theology  ax 
Vienna,  in  1796  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and 
died  Oct,  28,  1826,  leaving  eight  volumes  of  Sermons. 
Sec  Dbring,  Die  gtUhrten  Theoloyen  Deutschlands,  %.  v. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  113.    (B.  P.) 

Greuter,  Matthiei-,  a  reputable  French  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1566,  and  acquired  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  in  his  native  city.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  settled  permanently,  and  executed  a  number 
of  plates,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Virgin 
Seated,  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene Sitting.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1638.  See  Hoefrr, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginuale,  a,  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the 
Fine  A  tis,  a.  v. 

Greuze,  Jean  Baitiste,  an  eminent  French  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Tournus  (Burgundy)  in  1726,  and  stud- 
ied under  Grandon.  He  went  to  Pans,  and  produced 
his  celebrated  picture  of  '/  Father  Explaining  the 
Scrijttures  to  his  Children,  which  at  once  established 
his  reputation.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved 
by  eminent  French  artists.  He  died  at  Paris,  March 
21,  1805.  See  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.; 
Spoouer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Grew,  Obadiah,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Atherston,  November,  1607,  in  the  parish  of 
Mancctcr,  Warwickshire,  and  educated  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1035;  became  min- 
ister of  the  great  parish  of  Sl  Michael's,  Coventry ;  was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration  for  nonconformity;  aud  died 
in  1698.  He  published  some  Sermons  (ioOS):— and 
Meditations  upon  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (167?*). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Glial,  J  can,  a  Spanish  canonist,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  part  of  the  16th  century,  is  known  as  the 
editor  of  Jsidori  Hispalensis  Opera  (Madrid,  1599).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  917 ;  Antonii  Biblio. 
theca  Hispanica;  Jucher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grier,  John  Ferguson,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Deep  Run,  Pa.,  in  1784.  He 
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graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1803  with  the  I  bat  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  member  of 


first  honors  of  his  class;  studied  theology  prirately; 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  in  1810;  or- 
daiiied  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Reading  in  1814,  and 
died  J uue  26, 1829.  See  Sprague,  AitnaU  of  the  A  mtr. 
J'ulpit,  iii,  467. 

Grier,  John  N.  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  1790,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Brandywine,  Pa. 
In  1809  he  graduated  from  Dickinson  College;  subse- 
quently studied  theology  with  his  father,  Kev.  Nathan 
Grier;  was  licensed  by  the  New  Castle  Presbytery, 
April  7,  1812,  and  engaged  in  preaching  to  vacant 
churches  in  Delaware.  In  1814  he  succeeded  bis  father 
as  pastor  at  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  and  after  a  long 
and  fruitful  ministry  there,  he  resigned  in  1873,  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm.  He  died  at  New  Castle,  SepL  12, 1880. 
See  A'etc  York  Observer,  SepU  23, 1880.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Griesinger,  Georg  Friedrich  ton,  a  Protestant  a  teacher  in  Brooklyn  (1843  46),  professor  of  Latin  and 

theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  16, 1734.    He  Greek  in  Williams  College  (1816-53),  of  Greek  (1853- 

studieil  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1766  deacon  at  Stuttgart,  57),  a  teacher  in  Williamstown,  Mam.  (1857-68),  libra- 

in  178ti  member  of  consistory,  in  1799  doctor  of  theoU  rian  there  (1868-76),  and  died  in  that  place,  Oct.  16, 


the  Established  Church;  finished  his  under-graduate 
career,  and  gained  a  fellowship  in  1811,  which  he  held 
until  1829,  when  he  became  rector  of  Clonfeacle,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh.  On  Jan.  1,  1864,  he  was  conse- 
crated Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert.  and  Aghadoc. 
He  died  at  the  University  Club,  Dublin,  April  5, 1866. 
See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  July,  1866,  p.  324. 

Griffin,  Nathaniel  Herrick,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Dec.  28, 
1814.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in 
1834 ;  spent  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; was  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater  in  1836-37;  be- 
came thereafter  stated  supply  successively  at  West- 
hampton,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Franklin;  was  ordained  by  the 
Preabvterv  June  27, 1839 ;  was  pastor  at  Delhi ;  acted  as 
professor  in  Williams  College  (1841-42),  and  as 


ogy,  and  died  April  27,  1828,  leaving,  De  Decentia  Re- 
Habilitionis  Generis  Humani  (Tubingen,  1758): — De. 
Com  modi*  Angtlorum  lionorum  ex  Ojxre  Redemptions* 
(17G6) : — Theologia  Dognuitica  (1825):— luilia  Theolo- 
ffue  M oralis  (182fi): — FAnleitung  indie  Schrifien  des 
neuen  Bundes  (1799) :—  I'eber  die  A  uthentie  tier  aiilesta- 
mentlichett  Schrijien  (  1804 ) :  —  L'eber  den  Pentateuch 
(1806)  :—lMe  *dmmtlichen  Schrifien  des  alten  umi  neuen 
Testament*  (1824).  See  Doling,  IHe  gelehrten  Theologen 
l^utschlands,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  TheoL  Lit.  i, 
77,78,82,389;  ii,  297.    (B.  P.) 

r,  Johann  Burchard,  a  Lutheran 
of  (icrmanv  was  bom  Dec  17,  1638,  at 
Worms.  Being  blind  from  his  third  year,  he  did  not 
begin  his  studies  until  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  went 
to  the  universities  of  Strasburg  and  Jena,  and  settled 
in  168*3  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  became  famous  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  July  15,  1701,  leaving,  J)e  Conceptu 
Quiditatito  Immutabiiitati*  Dei: — De  Gcnuina  Xominis 
TttragrammatL   Sec  Hoefcr,  A  our.  Hioij.  Giiurale,  s.  v. 

Griffet,  Henri,  a  French  Jesuit  and  court-preacher, 
was  l»orn  at  Moulins,  Oct.  9, 1698,  and  died  at  Brussels, 
Feb.  22,  1771,  leaving,  among  other  works,  V Annie  du 
Chritien  (Paris,  1747,  18  vols.): — Exercise  de  Pieti  pour 
til  Communion  (ibid.  1748) : — Sermons  (I.icge,  1767,  4 
vols.).  See  your.  Diet.  Hist.;  Jochcr,  Albjemeines 
Ge/thrlen- Isxikon,  *.  v.;  Querard,  France  LitUraire ; 
Lichtenberger,  Kneydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.; 
Hoefcr,  Sou  r.  Riog.  Gent  rale,  k  v.    (  &  P.) 

Griffi  (Lat,  Gryj>hius),  Lkonahdo, 
an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1437.  In  1478  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Gubbio,  and  five  years  afterwanls 
was  transferred  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Bcneveiito.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1485,  leaving  (in  the  collection  of 
Muratori,  Scriptores  Re  rum  Ualica- 
rum,  xxv,  465 )  a  small  piece  of  poe- 
try in  hexameter,  which  narrates  the 
exploits  of  Braccio  de  Perousc  with 
Af  piila.  Sec  I  Iocfer,  A  our.  liiog.  Gi- 
nerale,  &  v. 

Griffin,  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
a  fabulous  animal,  in  size  like  a  lion, 
with  four  clawy  feet,  two  wings,  and 
the  hooked  bill  of  an  caRle.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  Oriental  conception. 
This  fantastic  creature  is  the  centre 
of  a  rare  circle  of  myths,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Hesiod  and  Herodotus 
as  the  guard  of  the  gold  in  the  innermost  of  northern 
Europe,  which  the  one-eyed  Arimaspcs  stole. 

Griffin.  Henry,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born 
July  10,  1786. 


1876.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881, 
p.  99. 

Griffith,  David,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1742.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Wales,  who  came  to  America  in 
early  life,  settling  on  a  farm  on  the  East  River.  After 
preliminary  study  iu  his  native  city,  David  went  to 
England  aud  graduated  in  London  as  a  student  of 
medicine.  About  1763  he  returned  to  America,  and 
began  practice  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  A  few  years  after  he  studied  theology,  went  to 
England,  was  admitted  to  orders  in  August,  1770 ;  soon 
after  was  sent  to  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  From  the  close  of  1771  until  May,  1776, 
he  was  rector  of  Shelburne  Parish,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.; 
when  he  entered  the  American  army  as  chaplain  of  the 
3d  Virginia  Regiment,  remaining  until  the  close  of 
1779.  In  1780  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Alexandria,  Va.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  General 
Washington,  who  was  his  parishioner  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  the  first  clergyman 
to  propose  a  convention  for  the  independent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  after  the  Revolution.  In  May,  1785, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  couvention  that  met  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  under  the  act  of  incorporation ;  and  he 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  ensuing  General  Con- 
vention.   Iu  May  of  that  year  he  was 


A  Team  of  Griffins  Attached  to  a  Car  of  Apollo. 

but  was  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  voyage  to 
England  for  consecration.    Accordingly,  in  May,  1789, 
he  resigned  his  claim  to  the  office.    He  died  in  Phila- 
He  was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  .  deJphio,  Pa.,  Aug.  3, 1789.    Dr.  Griffith  was  regarded  as 
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a  sound  and  able  divine,  and  was  universally  esteemed. 
See  Sprague,  Atmalt  of  the  A  met:  Pulpil,  v,*270. 

Griffiths,  Davii>,  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Glanmeilwch,  Carnarganshire,  Dec.  20, 
171*2.  He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  studied  two  years  at  Neuaddlwyd  Academy, 
three  at  Wrexham  College,  and  three  at  the  Missionary 
College,  Gosport;  was  ordained  as  missionary  to  Mada- 
gascar, reaching  his  destination  in  1821.  lie  formed 
the  tirst  native  Christian  church  in  that  island,  but 
after  nearly  tifteen  years  of  labor,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries were  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Kugland.  Two  years  later  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  |>ermitting  him  to 
return  for  rive  years,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  trader,  bui  in  reality  a  missionary.  He  was  again 
expelled  from  the  island,  and  after  travelling  on  sea 
and  land  al>out  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Comoro 
Isles,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1842,  ami 
published  a  history  of  Madagascar,  in  Welsh.  In  1852 
he  established  a  church  in  Kington,  Radnorshire. 
About  this  time,  learning  that  Madagascar  was  free  for 
mission  work,  he,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Joseph  Free- 
man anil  T.  W.  Meller,  commenced  a  new  and  improved 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Malagasy  language, 
and  finished  it  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Machynlleth,  March  21,  1803.  Mr.  Griffiths  was 
emphatically  practical.  He  could  preach  in  three  lan- 
guages, and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  French,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  Besides  his 
work  on  the  Malagasy  Bible,  he  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Madagascar,  The  Anxious  Inquirer,  Friend  of 
Simtn,  Come  to  Jesus,  It  is  I,  and  Treatise  on  the  Res- 
urrection; corrected  former  translations  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  several  tracts;  corrected  and  enlarged 
former  works,  English  ami  Malagasy  Dictionary ;  Ma- 
lagasy ami  English  Dictionary;  Vocabulary  of  Mala- 
gasy ami  English.  Besides  his  History  of  Madagascar, 
he  published,  A  History  of  Madagascar  Martyrs,  in 
English  :  —  Malagasy  Grammar :  —  Catechisms ;  — 
Hymn  Hook :—  Essay  on  Destiny :  —  The  Poor  Rich 
Man,  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,  and  several  Tracts.  Also 
left  ready  for  the  press,  Peep  of  Dan,  and  Line  upon 
Line.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-Book.  1864,  j».  21G. 

Grigg,  Joskimi,  an  English  Presbyterian,  was  assis- 
tant minister  at  the  Silver  Street  Church,  London,  from 
1743  to  1747,  at  which  last  date  he  married  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Drew,  a  lady  of  much  property,  and  retired 
to  St.  Albans,  where  he  preached  for  his  dissenting 
brethren  occasionally.  He  contributed  poetical  pieces 
to  several  works  between  175fi  and  1765,  when  he  issued 
a  small  tract  of  Hymns  on  Divine  Subjects.  These  were 
collected  in  a  small  volume  by  Daniel  Sedgwick,  and 
published  in  1861.  Mr.  Grigg  died  at  Walthamstow, 
Oct.  29,  1768.  One  of  his  hymns,  written  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  "  Jesus!  and  shall  it  ever  be,"  is  still 
a  favorite.    See  Gadsby,  Hymn  Writers,  p.  63. 

Griggs,  Levkiiktt,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1*2'.),  was  engaged  for  a 
year  and  a  hair  in  teaching  at  Mount  Hope  Institute, 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  studied  at  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  two  years,  and  acted  as  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege for  the  same  length  of  time,  while  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  He 
was  ordained  at  North  Haven,  Oct.  30,  1833,  and  re- 
mained as  paator  till  July  30,  1*45,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Cha|>el  Street  Church  (now  Church  of  the 
Redeemer).  New  Haven.  After  supplying  the  pulpit 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  for  a  time,  he 
became,  in  1856,  pastor  of  the  Church,  where  he  con- 
tinued fourteen  years.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  an  agent 
of  the  Western  College  Society.  His  home,  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  he  died 
there  Jan.  28,  1883.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  in  this  town  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that, 


as  a  token  of  respect,  a  rote  was  passed  exempting  his 
property  from  taxation.  See  The  Congregationalut, 
Feb.  8,  1883.    (J.  C  S.) 

Grille  (1),  a  metal  screen,  to  enclose  or  protect  any 
particular  spot,  locality,  shrine,  tomb,  or  sacred  orna- 
ment; (2)  a  gate  of  metal  enclosing  or  protecting  the 
entrance  of  a  religious  house  or  sacred  building ;  (3)  the 
wicket  of  a  monastery;  (4)  a  small  screen  of  iron  lars 
inserted  in  the  door  of  a  monastic  or  conventual  build- 
ing, in  order  to  allow  the  inmates  to  converse  with 
visitors,  or  to  answer  inquiries  without  opening  the 
door. 

Grillet,  Jkan,  a  French  missionary,  one  of  the  first 
explorers  of  Guiana,  was  born  about  1630.  He  j..ined 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  sent  out  to  Guiana,  where  he  I  be- 
came superior  of  the  establishment  of  his  order  until 
the  English  squadron  destroyed  the  colony,  Oct.  22, 
1667.  In  1674  he  made  an  exploring  tour  through  a 
part  of  that  country,  of  which  on  his  return  to  France 
he  published  an  accouut.  Grillet  died  about  1676.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Grimaldi,  Agostiuo,  a  Genoese  prelate,  third  son 
i  of  Lambert,  prince  of  Monaco,  studied  belles-lettres  and 
theology,  and  became  a  particular  friend  of  cardinal* 
Bembo  and  Sadolet,  In  1505  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Lerins,  and  assisted  in  1512  at  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
On  account  of  some  political  offence,  Francis  I  deprived 
him  of  all  his  revenues  in  France.  Charles  V  indem- 
nified him  by  giving  him  the  bishopric  of  Majorca  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Oristano;  he  had  even  designated 
him  to  pope  Clement  VII  as  cardinal,  but  Agostiuo  died 
before  his  promotion,  probably  of  poison,  April  12, 1532. 
There  arc  extant  of  this  prelate  several  letters  to  illus- 
trious men  of  his  time.  See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  biog.  GM- 
rale,  a  v. 

Grimaldi,  Domenioo,  a  Genoese  prelate,  was 
horn  in  15112,  being  the  son  of  Giambartista  Grimaldi, 
lord  of  Montaldeo.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  army  when  pope  Pius  V  appointed  him  commUsary- 
general  of  the  galleys  of  the  Church,  in  which  capacity 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  l>cpanto.  He 
afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  the  abbey 
of  Mont  Majour-les- Aries.  In  1581  Gregory  XIII  gave 
him  the  bishopric  of  Savona,  from  which  he  was  tranv 
ferred,  in  1584,  to  the  see  of  Cavaillo,  as  archbishop  and 
vice  legate.  He  persecuted  Protestants  with  rigor  and 
cruelty.  He  died  in  1692.  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog. 
|  Generate,  s.  v. 

Grimaldi,  Geronimo,  a  Genoese  statesman  and 
prelate,  occupied  the  principal  offices  of  the  republic, 
and  accomplished  several  diplomatic  missions  with  suc- 
cess. After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  entered  into  the 
ministry,  and  easily  attained  the  first  dignities  of  the 
Church.  He  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St. 
tieorges-in-Velatro.  He  obtained  afterwards  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bari,  and  then  that  of  Genoa,  where  be 
died  in  1 543.    See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a  v. 

Grimaldi,  Giovanni  Francesco  (called  //  Ro- 
lognese),  an  eminent  Italian  landscape  painter,  was  bora 
at  Bologna  in  1606,  and  studied  under  the  Caracci.  He 
went  to  Home  for  improvement,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence. He  was  employed  by  Innocent  X  in  the  Vati- 
can and  at  Monte  Cavallo.  He  wan  invited  to  Paris 
by  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  employed  in  the  Louvre 
by  Louis  XIV.  On  returning  to  Home  he  received 
numerous  commissions,  was  patronized  bv  Alexander 
VII  and  Clement  IX,  was  twice  appointcdpresident  of 
the  Academy  of  Su  Luke,  and  attained  both  fame  and 
fortune.  One  of  his  best  works  was  the  Baptism  of 
Christ.  He  died  in  1680.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Generate,  a  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Ei*e  Arts,*,  v. 

Grimaldi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Moncalieri  (Piedmont),  Jan.  3,  1754.  He 
studied  at  Turin,  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  doctor  of  theology  in  the  universitv  at  Turin, 
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afterwards  went  to  Verceil,  in  1779,  and 
canon  of  the  cathedral  there  in  1782.  In  1811  he  ad- 
justed at  the  Council  at  Paris,  and  took  part  in  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  the  response  to  the  emperor. 
He  died  Jan.  1, 1830.  See  Hocfer,  A'owr.  Bwg.  Geni- 
i-ale, s.  v. 

Grimaldi,  Nicolo,  a  Genoese  prelate,  was  born 
Dec.  6,  1645.  He  was  at  first  cleric  of  the  apostolic  cham- 
ber, and  superintendent  of  the  streets  and  mads  of  Rome. 
In  10%  he  became  prefect  of  the  pontifical  almonry. 
After  having  made  good  use  of  these  different  employ- 
ments, he  left  them  to  become  secretary  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  bishops  and  regulars,  in  1701.  Clement 
XI  made  him  cardinal,  May  17,  1706,  and  on  Sept.  14 
following  he  was  made  legate  of  Bologna.  After  being 
prefect  of  the  Consultus  for  several  years,  he  passed  over, 
June  8,  1716,  to  the  order  of  the  cardinal  priests.  He 
died  Oct.  25,  1717,  leaving  an  immense  fortune.  See 
Hoefer,  Souc.  Bwg.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Grinios,  L.  A.,  a  distinguished  colored  Raptist  min- 
ister, was  burn  a  slave  at  the  South  in  1808.  While 
acting  as  a  coachman  in  Washington,  1).  C,  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  ami  secured  the  friendship  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Rollin  II.  Neale,  then  a  student  in  that  city. 
He  soon  became  a  good  scholar  and  a  most  acceptable 
preacher,  holding  for  twenty-five  years  the  pastorate  of 
a  colored  Baptist  Church  in  Rostou.  He  died  there, 
March  14, 1873.  Mr.  (irimes  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  education  of  colored  men  as  ministers  of  the  gosjKl, 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  most  useful  trustees 
of  the  Wavland  Seminarv,  Washington, D. C.  See  The 
Watchman,  March,  1873.'    (J.  C.  S.) 

Grimm,  IIkinricii  A  ,m,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  1,  1747,  at  Siegen,  in 
Prussia,  and  died  at  Duisbun;,  Aug.  29, 1813,  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Jona  et  (Jbadia 
Oracula  Syriace  (Duisburg,  1805)  :  —  Chald.  Chrtsto- 
mathie  mil  einem  rollstdndigen  Glossarium  (1801):  — 
Kxe.fetitche  A  ufsatze  zur  A  ufkidrtmg  schwieriger  Stel- 
Itn  der  Sehrift  (1793) :  —  l*r  Prophet  Jonas  erklart 
(178!*):  —  Sahum  erklart,  mit  Anmerkungen  (1790). 
See  Winer,  Ilarulbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  9, 54, 125, 192, 227, 
228  j  ii,  2*7 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  343.    (R.  P.) 

Grind  rod,  Ei>su'XD,an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  in  Clay  Lane,  near  Rochdale,  Feb.  28,  1780. 
The  family  removed  to  Liverpool  when  Edmund  was 
young.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty,  when  assisting 
his  father  and  brothers  in  the  erection  of  the  new  ex- 
change buildings  in  that  city,  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  instant  death.  In  1800  he  was  received  into 
the  ministry,  and  henceforward  labored  on  some  of 
the  most  important  charges.  In  1826  a  great  revival 
blessed  his  labors  in  Edinburgh ;  in  1827,  with  Christian 
gentleness  and  firmness,  he  withstood  the  torrent  of 
opposition  at  Leeds  on  the  organ  question;  in  1832 
and  1833  he  was  secretary  of  the  conference;  in  1834 
was  president  of  the  Canadian  Conference  at  Kingston ; 
in  1834  and  1835,  while  stationed  at  Manchester,  he 
again  passed  through  a  bitter  conflict.  In  1837  Grindrod 
was  elected  president  of  the  Rritish  Conference  at  Leeds; 
in  18W  he  went  to  his  last  appointment,  fifth  L>ndou 
or  Lambeth  circuit;  in  April,  1841,  he  underwent  a  se- 
vere surgical  operation,  and  died  May  1,  1842.  He 
wrote,  besides  essays  in  periodicals,  and  several  sermons, 
published  collectively,  The  Duties,  Qualifications,  and 
Kncvuragrmenls  of  Class. Leaders  (Lond.  1831, 12mo) : — 
Compendium  of  the  Iaiws  and  Regulations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  (Ibid.  1842,  8vo).  See  West.  Meth.  Maga- 
zine, July,  August,  September,  1846;  Stevenson,  City 
Rotid  Chapel,  |>.  318,347 ;  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
1842 ;  Smith,  Hut.  of  West  Methodism,  hi,  462  »q. 

Grinfield,  Edward  William,  an  English  clergy- 
and  scholar,  was  bom  in  1784.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  a  writer  in  1818.  From  1827  to  1843  he 
published  little,  being  employed  during  that  time  on 
his  ffonm  Testainentum  HeUenisticum  (2  vols.  8vo),  the 


design  of  which  was  to  show  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
uext  five  years  were  spent  in  preparing  the  Scholia 
J/ellenistica  (2  vols.  8vo).  For  fifty  years  he  labored  to 
elevate  the  Septuagint  to  its  proper  place  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Hebrew  text.  To  this  end  he  collected 
all  the  various  editions  of  the  book,  and  all  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  them.  In  addition  to  the  above,  hit 
publications  are,  An  Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  in 
which  its  claims  to  Biblical  and  canonical  authority  are 
stated  and  defended  (1850,  8vo),  a  number  of  sermons, 
and  theological  and  other  treatises.  He  died  Julv  9, 
1804.  See  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  v. 

Qrinnell,  Daniel  T.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epi.-ct.pal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  the  most  of  his  ministry  being  spent  in  this  pas- 
torate. For  a  long  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sionary committee  of  his  diocese.    He  died  June  2, 

1868,  aged  fifty-five  years.    See  Prot.  Kjnsc.  Almanac, 

1869,  p.  109. 

Grischow,  Joiiann  Hkiniuch,  inspector  of  the 
Halle  Bible  Society,  was  born  in  1G85.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  devoted  his  talents  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  founded  by  the  maiquis 
of  Canstein  (q.  v,),  and  died  at  Halle,  Nov.  6, 1754.  He 
translated  into  Latin  Ringham's  Christian  Antiquities 
(1724,  10  vols.) ;  he  also  translated  from  the  German 
into  Latin  the  works  of  Spener,  Francke,  Freylinghau- 
sen,  etc  See  Jocher,  Allgemeinrs  Gelrhrten-  I.rxiknn, 
s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  600.    (R.  p.) 

Griswold,  Rt'Fi  s  Wilmot,  D.D..  a  Rapii.-t  min- 
ister and  writer,  who  was  bom  Feb.  16, 1815,  at  Benson, 
Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  and  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  27,  1857, 
was  literary  manager  of  a  number  of  journals  in  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  such  as,  The 
Sew-  Yorker,  The  Brother  Jonathan,  and  The  Sew 
World;  in  18-12  and  1843  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine; 
and  from  August,  1850,  to  April,  1852,  conducted  the 
International  Magazine.  Resides  these,  he  prepared 
numerous  works,  especially  The  Poets  of  America 
(1842),  etc.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  Lit.  ii,  532. 

Grithe-Btool.    See  FiimisrooL. 

Grobe,  Joiiann  Samif.l.  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Bavaria,  who  died  Dec.  23,  1837,  is  the  author  of, 
Christliche  fimupottUk  (Hildburghauscn,  1824  34,3 
vols.): — Ecangelischer  Morgtn-  und  Abtndsegcn  anfalle 
Tage  dts  Jahres  (1829;  2d  enlarged  ed.  by  Teuscher, 
1857):  —  Gebttbuch  Jur  fromme  und  chriitlkhc  Bii/gtr 
(1832,  2  vols.)  : — I tenkwurdigkeiten  aus  dem  Leben  f  rum- 
mer Persoiten  (1822).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  the<d. 
Lit.  ii,  138,  144,  363,  384,  396;  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol.  i, 
468.    (R.  P.) 

Groddeck,  Benjamin,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Dantzic,  was  bom  there  in  1728,  and  died 
June  8,  1776.  He  wrote,  lie  Secessai-ia  Linguarum 
Arabica  et  Heliraea  Comexione  (Wittenberg,  1746): 
— l)e  Satura  JHalectorum  ad  Linguam  Hebraicam  et 
Arabicam  Applicata  (1747):— De  Vero  Origmum  lle- 
braarum  fonte  et  VtUitate  (eod.) :—  De  Lingua  lltbram 
Antiquitate  (Dantzic,  1750):  —  J)e  Litter  is  lltbraicis 
(1751) : — DeSensu  Scrifttura  Sacra  (cod.) : — De  /'it  net  is 
JJebraorum  (1753):— De  Via  ad  Sotititan  Jnttriorem 
Linguarum  Orientalium  Praseiiim  J/tbraa  (1757):  — 
De  Vera  Verborum  n"b  Satura  et  Imlole  (1760):— De 
Vsu  Yersionum  Gracarum  Yet.  Test.  HermeneKtico  el 
Critico  (1763).  See  Meusel,  Gelehrtes  Deutschlawl; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  -  I^exikon,  s.  v.;  Stein- 
schneider,  BiU.  Handbuch,  a  v. ;  FUrst,  BiU.  Jud.  i,  344. 
(R.  P.) 

Groddeck,  Gabriel,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Dantzic,  was  bom  Jan.  7, 1672,  and  died  Sept. 
12,  1709.  He  wrote,  De  Judieis  Prajmtium  Attrahen- 
tiius  ad  1  Cor.  vii,  18: — Spicilegium  Aliquot  Librorum 
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A  tumy mo  mm  et  Pseudonymorum  qui  Lingua  Rahbiniai 
Partim  Imprtssi,  Partim  MS.  Reperiuntur  .reprinted 
in  David  Milliusa  Catakcta  Rabbinica,  Utrecht,  1728) : 
De  Cttremoma  Palmarum  apud  Judaos  in  Eesto  Ta- 
bernaculo  (Leipsic,  1694):  —  Lingua  Graca  Matrum 
IAnguarum  Orientalium  non  esse  (1698):-/>e  Anno  et 
Die  Passioms  S.  Polycarpi  (1704).  See  Winer,  Hatvd- 
bucJt  dertheoL  Lit.  i,  900;  Ftlrst,  Mbl.  Ju<L  i,  344 1  Jochcr, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Oroen  (ran  Prinsterer),  Willem,  a  Dutch  states- 
man and  historian,  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  Aug.  21, 
1801.  He  studied  at  Lcydcn,  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  king  in  1827,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the 
royal  archives ;  was,  in  the  Dutch  Parliament,  the  lead- 
er of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  opposed  with 
great  zeal  t  he  separation  of  State  and  Church,  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  school  from  the  Church.  He  was  a 
Christian  statesman,  and  his  idea  was  that  Christianity 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  since  the  school 
has  for  its  object  not  only  the  information,  but  also  the 
education,  of  the  individual.  He  has  often  been  called 
the  "  Dutch  Stahl,"  but  Croon  was  more  conspicuous  in 
his  position  towards  ttomc  than  Julius  Stahl  (q.  v.). 
Groen  died  May  19,  1876.  He  published,  A  rehires  ou 
Conespontlance  InitlUe  de  la  Maison  d' Orange- Xassau 
(1810-65, 13  vols.) : — llumlboek  der  Geschiedenis  van  het 
Vaderland  (Amsterdam,  1852) :— Maurice  et  Rarnevelt, 
Etude.  Hittoriquc  (Utrecht,  1875).  See  Cohen-Stuart, 
In  Me  mo  nam  Groen  ran  Printterer  (  Utrecht,  1876  ) ; 
Saint-Hilaire  in  the  Revue  Chritienne  Xecrol.  p.  594  sq.; 
Lichtcnbcrger,  Encyclop.  de»  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.; 
Plilt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Groesbeck,  Gerard  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1508.  He  was  first  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Liege,  when  Hobert  of  Berg,  prince-bishop,  resigned  his 
authority  in  his  favor,  July  22, 1563.  He  successfully 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  William  of  Orange  into 
the  territory.  The  Jesuits,  whom  the  bishop  had  called 
for,  assisted  Groesbeck  1  irgcly  in  his  persecutions  of  the 
Calviuists,  and  made,  in  1569,  their  first  establishment 
at  Liege.  The  prelate  died  Dec.  28, 1580.  See  Hocfer, 
JVour.  liiog.  General*,  s.  v. 

Gi  one.  Valentin,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  March  18,  1882,  dean  and  doctor  of 
theology,  is  the  author  of  Tetzel  und  Luther  (2d  ed. 

Soest,  1860) : — llegrijT  und  Hideutung  rum  Sacrament 
(1823):— Glaube  und  Wisscnschafi  (1860) :— Abriss  der 
Kirchengeschichte  (Katisbon,  1889) t— Compendium  der 
Kirchengeschichte  (cod.) : — IHe  Pap»t-Ge»chichte  (2  vols, 
1864-66  ;  2d  ed.  1875).  Sec  Zuchold,  IJibl.  Theol.  i,  468. 
(B.  P.) 

Gros,  Nicolas  le.   See  Nicolas. 

Groa,  Pierre  le.   See  Pierre. 

Gross,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Wittenberg,  SepL  30,  1602.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor at  Stettin,  general  superintendent  of  Pomcranta, 
and  died  at  Stargard,  July  17,  1673.  He  wrote,  Com- 
pendium Gramnu  I/ebrtra? :  —  SyUoge  Distinct ionum 
Thr<>L: — De  Auctoritate  Pontiflcis  Romani: — De  Dis- 
sensu  Calciuianorum  et  Lutheranorum  : — De  Magnitu- 
dine  Adatui.  See  Witte,  Menuiria  Theolognrnm  ;  Jo- 
chcr, A llifemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Ftlrst,  DM. 
•/»</.  i,  344.  (BP.) 

Gross,  Johann  Georg,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
born  at  Basle,  March  28, 15*1.  He  studied  at  his  native 
place,  was  preacher  there  in  1598,  professor  of  theology 
in  1612,  and  died  Feb.  8,  1630.  He  wrote,  Disp.  in 
I<ocum  /lab.  ii,  4  (1611):  —  Elenchus  Cuntrorersiarum 
de  J lutificatione  (eod.): — Libri  III  de  Christiana  Re- 
puUka(im)  .—Elenchus  Contror.de  Paschate  Christi 

(1613 )  :-Rrfutatio  Descensus  Localis  Christi  ad  Inferos 

(1614)  : — De  Bellis  Christittnorum  et  de  Circumcisione 
Christi  (cod.)  -.—  Thesaurus  Concionum  Sacrorum  (1616). 

ra.v.  (BP.) 


Gross,  Johann  Mathias,  •  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  8,  1676.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  was  preacher  in  1698,and  died  Dec  11, 1748.  His 
writings,  numbering  twenty-eight,  are  given  by  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  See  also 
Jochcr,  Allgetneirtes  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grosse,  Johann  August  Ludwig,  a  Protest- 
ant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  15,  1747, 
at  naneuen,  near  fliapieinirg.  lie  siuuieu  at  iiaiie, 
was  in  1774  teacher  at  Klosterbergen,  in  1779  preacher, 
and  Mi. '.I  Jan.  21,  1830.  He  published  sermons  and 
some  ascetical  writings.  See  Doling,  IHe  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  I i audita  h  der 
theoL  Lit.  ii,  83, 1 93, 202.    (B.  P.) 

Grosse,  Johann  Friedrich  August,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Zcrbst,  April  13, 
1778.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Halle,  was  pastor 
in  1813,  and  died  July  27,  1828.  He  published  some 
sermons.  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  iMutsck- 
lands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grosshain,  Georo,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  in  1601.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Wit- 
tenberg, was  professor  at  Erfurt  in  1633,  court-preacher 
at  Weimar  in  1637,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1638,  leaving,  De 
Catholica  Judceorum  Conversione: — Epitome  Hcrmcncn- 
tices  ad  S.  Script.  Interpretationem  : — De  Const!  io  Pads 
ad  Dan.  iv,  24 : — De  Conversione  Judtromm  ad  Hum.  ri, 
25, 26.  See  Binder,  De  Vita  et  Mentis  G.  Grosshainii; 
Jochcr,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- I^exikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grossmann,  Christian  Gottlob  Lerrecht,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  Nov.  9, 1783. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1808  preacher  at  Priesauitz, 
near  Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  in  1823  general  superinten- 
dent at  Allenburg,  in  1829  professor  of  theology  and 
preacher  at  Leipsic,  and  died  June  29, 1857.  He  wrote, 
De  Ascetis  Judaiorum  Yeterum  (Altcuburg,  1833)  : — De 
Procuratore  Parabola  J.  Christi  ex  re  Prorinciati  Illu- 
strata  (Leipsic,  1824) :— Qua-stiones  Philoneat  (1829)  :— 
De  Judceorum  Disciplina  Arcani  (1833-34,2  parts) : 
—Ik  Philosophia  Saddttcceorum  (1836-38,  3  parts)  :- 
Phil  mis  Judai  Anecdoton  Gra-cum  (1856).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  sermons.  See  Winer,  BM. 
Theol.  i,  140,  248,  622;  ii,  19,  171,  172,  174,  176,  177; 
Ftlrst,  DM.  Jud.  i,  344;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i,  470  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Grosvenor,  Cyrus  Pitt,  IX.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Grafton,  Mass,  Oct.  18, 
1793.  He  studied  tirst  at  New  Salem  Academy,  after- 
wards Leorrctte,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1818,  and  then  taught  three  years  as  principal  in  an 
academy  at  Haverhill,  and  as  preceptor  in  Amherst 
Academy,  partly  in  studies  preparatory  to  his  ministry. 
In  1820  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  left  in  March,  1822.  He  was  called  to  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Charleston,  May  19, 1823,  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Georgetown;  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass. ;  of  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Salem;  of  Sterling;  of  Baptist  Church,  South- 
bridge;  and  of  Ganges,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.  Dr.  Gros- 
venor died  Feb.  11, 1879.  He  was  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Reflector,  and  also  of  The  Christian  Contributor, 
published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  re- 
spectively. For  fifteen  years  he  was  connected  as  presi- 
dent and  professor  with  New  York  Central  College.  In 
March,  I860,  he  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  travelled 
extensively  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
lecturing  on  American  affairs,  and  preaching  frequently. 
See  Sterol,  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1879,  p.  43. 

Grotta,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  miraculous  mill 
of  king  Frothi ;  it  had  two  stones,  so  large  that  no  one 
could  turn  them,  but  everything  could  be  ground  on  it. 
In  order  to  set  it  in  motion  the  king  had  two  maids, 
Menja  and  Feuja,  who  had  come  from  Sweden.  They 
were  only  allowed  to  rest  so  long  as  the  cuckoo  did  i 
cry.    When  the  sea-king,  Mysingr,  came,  they 
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out  an  army  for  Frotbi ;  but  the  army  was  conquered, 
and  became  a  prey  of  the  strange  king,  who  took  the 
treasures  and  the  mill  on  his  ship,  and  ordered  the  maids 
to  grind  salt.  This  they  did  until  midnight,  and  then 
asked  the  king  whether  he  had  enough,  but  Mysingr 
told  them  to  keep  on.  They  did  this  so  long  that  the 
ship  sank,  and  the  sea  was  made  salL 

Orulich,  Friedrich  Joseph,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  (Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  15, 1766.  He  entered 
the  ministry  in  1795,  was  archdeacon  atTorgau,  and  died 
Nor.  19, 1839,  leaving,  lietrachtung  uber  drn  nevesfen  Ver- 
suck,  das  Leben  Jesu  (Leipsic,  1836) : — Ueber  die  korper- 
liche  Beredtsamkeit  Jesu  (1827)  : — Leidenserfahrung  und 
Leidetufftmrn  (1826): — Ueber  die  Ironien  in  drn  Reden 
Jtsu  (1838).  See  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  551, 
557 ;  ii,  888 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol  i,  472.    (B.  P.) 

Grulich,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1695.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic,  was  preacher  in  1728,  and  died  at  Torgau, 
Nov.  3*),  1772,  a  superintendent.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
great  many  ascetical  works,  of  no  importance  for  the 
present  times.  The  titles  are  given  in  full  in  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrteu-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grundig,  Chkistoph  Gottu>h,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  6,  1707.  He  eu- 
tered  upon  his  ministerial  duties  in  1737  as  pastor  at 
Hennaunsdorf,  uear  Anuaberg,  in  Saxony,  and  died  at 
Freiberg,  Aug.  9,  1780.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  ascetical  works  mentioned  by  Jocher  in  Allgemeines 
GtUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grundtvig,  Nicolai  Frkdkrik  Skvkrix,  "the 
prophet  of  the  North,"  was  born  Sept.  8, 1783,  at  Udby, 
a  village  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  He  studied  theology 
at  Copenhagen,  was  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  the 
island  of  Langeland  from  1805  to  1808,  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  a  school  at  Copenhagen  from  1808  to  1810,  vicar 
to  his  father  at  Udby  from  1810  to.  1813,  and  again 
teacher  at  Copenhagen  from  1813  to  1821.  During  j 
those  years  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  lived 
like  a  monk,  without  being  monkish.  He  only  slept 
two  hours,  and  for  twenty  years  never  in  a  bed. 
Before  he  was  appointed  to  his  pastorate,  Grundt- 
vig  had  already  become  known  in  the  literary  circles 
of  his  country.  Ilia  earliest  literary  efforts  were  the 
Teaching  of  Asa,  the  Songs  of  the  Edda,  and  Religion 
and  Liturgy.  From  1809  to  1822  he  published  a  series 
of  poetical  and  historical  works  —  Nordens  Mythologie 
(1808);  Optrin  of  Kampelirets  Undergang  i  Aon/ (i.e. 
Fall  of  Heathenism  in  the  North,  a  grand  drama,  1809), 
and  the  translations  of  Saxo  Grammaticua  (1818-22, 
6  vols.),  Snorre  Sturleson,  and  Beowulf  s  Drapa — most 
of  them  referring  to  the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian 
history,  and  all  of  them  pregnant  with  a  peculiarly 
stirring  life.  But  his  theological  productions,  also  his 
sermons,  more  especially  his  A'ort  Hegreh  af  Yerdtns 
Kronike  i  Sammenhdng,  i.  e.  View  of  the  World's 
Chronicle  ( 1812 ),  attracted  equal  attention,  as  they 
ran  out  in  a  vehement  denunciation  of  the  frivolity 
with  which  the  age  had  eliminated  Christianity 
from  its  life.  Attracted  by  the  genius  of  Grundt- 
vig,  king  Frederick  VI,  without  consulting  cither 
the  biabop  or  the  consistory,  appointed  him  pastor 
in  Praestoe  ( a  small  town  in  Zealand  ).  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  at  the 
Church  of  our  Saviour  in  Copenhagen.  There  be  soon 
gathered  a  circle  of  friends  and  pupils  around  his  pul- 
pit, and  day  by  day  his  position  in  the  Danish  Church 
became  more  and  more  strongly  marked.  In  1825  pro- 
fessor H.  N.  Clausen  (q.  v.),  a  rationalist,  published  his  i 
Katholicismens  og  Protestantismens  Kirkeforfatnwg, 
Lore  og  Ritus  (L  e.  Church  Government,  Teaching,  and 
Kites  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism),  aud  Grundtvig 
answered  with  his  Kirkens  Gjenmdle  (L  e.  Protest  of  the 
Church),  in  which  he  requested  Clausen  either  to  re- 
nounce his  heresy  or  to  give  up  his  professorship. 
Within  eight  days,  Grundtvig's  Protest  was  three  times 


reprinted.  Clausen  instituted  a  civil  suit;  Grundtvig 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  publish  nothing  with- 
out permission  of  the  royal  censor.  In  1826  he  resigned 
his  office,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  serve  a  Church 
which  seemed  to  give  up  the  faith  and  the  confession 
of  the  fathers.  To  this  period  belongs  his  interesting 
work,  My  Literary  Testament.  From  1826  to  1839 
Grundtvig  lived  in  literary  retirement  at  Copenhagen. 
From  1829  to  1831  he  visited  England,  edited  a  theo- 
logical monthly,  Theologisk  Maanedsskrift ;  published 
the  Sang-  Vark  til  den  dansko  Kirke  (1837 ;  new  edi- 
tions, 1870-75),  a  collection  of  hymns,  partly  original, 
partly  translated.  Meanwhile  his  influence  spread 
far  beyond  the  capital,  and  the  " Grundtvigians M  and 
"  Grundtvigianism  "  increased  from  da}*  to  day.  He 
was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  afternoon  in  the  German 
Frederiks-  Church,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents 
grew  more  and  more.  In  1839  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Varton-hospital-Churcb,  aud  there  he  remained  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  Sept.  2,  1872.  His  party  made 
itself  especially  felt  in  1848,  and  brought  about  those 
liberties  in  church  and  school  which  in  some  cases  were 
detrimental  to  religion.  See  Hansen,  Wtsen  und  Be- 
deutung  des  Grundtrigianismus  (Kiel,  1863);  Lutke, 
A  ivch licht  Zu$t uwlf  in  tit  h  SicdtulitHtvifcfifn  I ,ct*«/t m 
(Elberfcld,  1864) ;  Pry,  Ar.  /*.  S.  Grundtrig,  Biographuk 
Skizze  (Copenhagen,  1871);  Kaftan,  Grundtrig,  der 
Prophet  des  Sordens  (Basle,  1876) ;  Lichtenberger,  En- 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v.;  Plilt - Hcrzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Grundy,  Roukrt  Caldwell,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  in  1809. 
He  graduated  at  SL  Joseph's  College,  Bantstown,  in 
1829,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1835. 
In  1836  he  was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbyter}', 
and  installed  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mays- 
ville,  where  be  remained  until  1858,  when  he  removed 
to  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city.  In  I  Pit  he  took  charge  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati.  He  died 
at  Dayton,  O.,  June  27,  1865.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
Almanac,  1867,  p.  153;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL 
Sew.  1881,  p.  88. 

Orunelsen,  Carl  vow,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  17,  1802.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Halle,  was  in  1825  military 
preacher  and  court-chaplain,  in  1835  court-preacher  and 
member  of  consistory,  and  died  at  his  native  place  Feb. 
28, 1878.  GrUneiscn  took  an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  church  of  Wurtemberg,  and  for  sixteen 
years  presided  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Eise- 
nach Church  conferences.  He  wrote  Ueber  bildliche 
Darstellung  der  GottheU  (Stuttgart,  1828) :— Ueber  das 
Sitt liche  der  bildenden  Kunst  bei  den  Griechen  (Leipsic, 
1833)  i—Xicolaus  Manuel,  Leben  und  Werke  (Stuttgart, 
1837)  ,—  Ulms  KunstUben  im  Mittelalter  (Ulm,  1840)  :— 
Predigten  fur  die  Gebildeten  in  der  Gemeinde  (Stuttgart, 
1835)  -.—Christliehes  Uandbuch  in  Gebettn  und  Liedem 
(5th  ed.  1859)  :-  Utter  Gesangbuchsrefvmt  ( 1839).  In 
connection  with  Schnaase  and  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld, 
he  founded  in  1x58  the  Christliehes  KunstlAatt.  See 
Zuchold,  UiU.  Theol.  i,  474 ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Grlinenberg,  Joiiann  Pktkr,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  27,  1668.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  in  1698  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Kostock,  and  died  Jan.  5, 1712,  leaving  Doctrina 
Symbolica  de  S.  Theologite  Testibus  Symbvlicis :  —  I >is- 
putationes  de  Scientia  Dei: — De  Sabbatho  Ilebdomadali 
ad  Gen.  ii,  2 : — De  Swngare  Yictore  ad  Judic.  Hi,  31 : — 
De  Semine  Daridis  Christo  ad  2  Sam.  rii,  11-16: — De 
Timore  Domini  ad  Pror.  ir,  10:  —  De  fiifiXy  yiviztiic, 
ad  Matt,  t,  1: — De  Eide  Matt.  Genealogica  ad  Matt, 
i,  6-11 : — De  Eilio  Dei  ex  Egypto  Vocato  ad  Matt,  ii, 
Ib  .  —  De  Jesu  Xazareno  ad  Malt,  ii,  22,  23,  etc  Sec 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikou,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Gi  uppc,  Otto  Frieorich,  a  Gorman  philosopher 
and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Dantzic,  April  15,  1804. 
He  studied  at  Berlin,  but  as  he  opposed  the  Hegelian 
system  of  philosophy,  the  academical  career  was  closed 
up  to  him,  till  at  last,  in  1844,  he  was  made  professor 
of  philosophy.  Gruppe  died  Jan.  7,  1876,  at  Berlin. 
He  wrote  A  nidus  (Berlin,  1831): — Wendepunkt tier  Phi- 
lotophie  im  19.  Jahrhunderl  (1834):  —  Get/uncart  und 
Znkunft  der  Philosophie  in  Ikutschlanil  (1855).  These 
works  were  all  directed  against  Hegel.  Of  his  poetical 
production*  we  only  mention,  Ruth,  Tobias,  Sulttmith 
(1h;>7).    (B.  P.) 

Guadagni,  Bkrnaroo  Gaktano  (or  John  A  nthong 
of  St.  Htrnard),  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  nt  Flor- 
ence, Sept.  14,  1674,  being  the  son  of  Maria  Magdalena  ■ 
Coriini,  sister  of  pope  Clement  XII.    He  Joined  the  I 
barefooted  Carmelites,  at  the  convent  of  Arezzo,  Nov.  | 
II,  1700.    He  had  been  successively  teacher  of  the  j 
novices,  and  several  times  prior  and  provincial  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was,  on  Dec.  20,  1724,  appointed  by  pope 
Benedict  XIII  to  the  bishopric  of  Arezzo,  and  received 
from  the  hands  of  Clement  XII  the  pallium  on  Nov.  26, 
1730.    In  1731  he  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of 
St.  Martin  del  Montr.    In  1732  he  became  vicar-gen- 
eral of  Rome,  which  office  he  maintained  until  his 
death,  after  1733.    See  Hoefcr,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate, 

S.V. 

Gvtadagnolo,  Fiurro,  a  Minorite  and  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  college  of  the  Sapienza  at  Rome,  was  bora 
in  1596,  and  died  March  27,  1656.  In  behalf  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fidei,  he  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  Arabic,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  (Rome,  1671)— a  work  on  which 
he  spent  twenty-seven  years.  See  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  thtoL  Lit.  i,  58;  Jiicher,  Ailgemeines  GeUhtien-Lcxi-  j 
iron,  a.  v. ;  Toppi,  Bibliotheca  Neapolitana.    (B.  1'.) 

Guala  (liiehicri),  Giacomo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  at  Vercclli  in  the  second  part  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  having  studied 
canon  law,  he  was  made  canon  of  the  Eusebian  Cathe- 
dral, and  cardinal  in  the  same  year,  by  Innocent  VII.  I 
In  1208  Innocent  aent  him  to  France  as  a  legate  to 
reform  the  habits  of  the  clergy.  For  this  purpose 
Guala  wrote  constitutions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
After  having  been  commissioned  also  to  reform  the 
clergy  of  Lombardy,  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  the  em- 
peror Frederic  II,  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  a  new 
crusade,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
celli,  but  died  before  the  finishing  of  his  establishment, 
May,  1 227.    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gualdim  (-Paes),  a  celebrated  grand-master  of  the 
order  of  the  Templars  in  Portugal,  was  born  at  Braga  in 
the  12th  century.  He  frequently  fought  against  the 
Moon  of  the  Peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  second  I 
crusade  he  was  provincial  of  the  order  of  the  Templars. 
During  his  five  years'  stay  in  the  East,  he  distinguished  J 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Ascalon  in  1155;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  back  to  Europe,  when  he  was  made 
grand-master.  In  March,  1 160,  he  laid  the  foundations  , 
of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Thomar,  which  was  hence-  I 
forth  to  serve  as  the  capitulary  chapter  of  the  Portu- 
guese Templars.  In  1190  a  vast  troop  of  Moorish  sol- 
diers advanced  under  the  leadership  of  Vakub,  son  of 
Abu-Yussuf,  against  the  doors  of  Thomar,  determined 
to  revenge  upon  the  Templars  that  loss  which  they  had 
suffered  at  Sandarcm  in  1147,  to  which  the  knights  un- 
der Gualdim  had  largely  contributed.  But  the  Moors 
were  repulsed.  The  Templars  of  Portugal  were  indeed 
n  rampart  to  the  Christian  populations,  and  their  order 
was  respected,  even  though  the  pontiff  was  hostile  to 
their  convents.  Gualdim-Pacs  died  peacefully,  in  1195, 
in  his  monastery.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  GhUrale, 
a.  v. 

Gualterio,  Fimfpo  Antonio,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  scholar,  was  born  at  San  Qoirico  de  Ferrao,  March 


24,  1660.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of 
Ancona.  His  grand-uncle  sent  him,  in  1672,  to  Ron*, 
to  study  at  the  college  of  Clement.  Antonio  studied 
philosophy  at  Rome,  and  law  and  theology  at  Fernsn, 
where  his  grand-uncle  was  the  archbishop.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  ho  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
about  1684  was  admitted  to  the  number  of  the  candi- 
dates for  prelates.  On  Feb.  17, 1700,  Innocent  XII  in- 
trusted him  with  the  nonciaturc  to  France,  and  Clement 
XI  conferred  on  him  the  abbey  of  the  Trinity,  the  bish- 
opric  of  Tmola  and  Todi,  and  in  1799  made  him  car- 
dinal with  the  title  of  Saint  Chrysogonus.  In  France 
(iualterio  had  connected  himself  with  the  principal 
scholars,  had  examined  all  the  monastical  and  ather 
libraries,  and  made  a  fine  collection  of  MSS.  of  great 
value,  medals,  both  antique  and  modern,  and  instru- 
ments of  rare  precision;  but  all  these  literary  or  scien- 
tific treasures,  being  embarked  at  Marseilles,  were  lost 
on  the  tiassage.  He  In-gan  new  rest  arches,  ami  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  number  of  elements,  useful  for  a 
universal  history,  which  he  proposed  to  write.  But 
when  he  was  settled  down  as  a  legate  at  Ravenna,  the 
imperial  troops  invaded  that  city  and  pillaged  his  house, 
by  which  his  documents  were  either  burned  or  dis- 
persed. I  jiter,  Louis  XV  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cardinal  Gualterio,  with 
all  his  literarv  tastes,  left  no  writings.  He  died  at  Rome, 
April  21, 1728.    Sec  Hoefer,  Mm*.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  r. 

Gualtperiu8,  Otto,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Jan.  1 , 1546,  at  Rotenburg.  He  studied 
at  Marburg,  and  was  there  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  in  1582.  In  1593  he  went  to  LUbeck  as  director 
of  the  schools,  and  died  Dec.  24, 1624.  He  wrote,  Gram- 
vtatica  Lingua  Saticta-: — SgUoge  Yocum  Exotica  rum 
Xovi  Tettamenti : — Coltatio  Prrrcipvarvm  Sacra  (ienf 
seat  Translationum,  etc  See  Moller,  Cimbria  LitterO' 
ta  ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  346 ;  .Tocher,  .-1  Ugemeims  Gelekr. 
ten-I*xikon,  a,  v. ;  Scelen,  A  theva  Lubecenses.    (B.  P.) 

Guanzellia,  Giasmaria  de',  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  in  1557  at  Brazighclla.  near  Faenza.  He  be- 
came a  Dominican  while  still  young,  and  taught  school 
in  various  establishments  of  his  order.  Paul  V  chose 
him  as  a  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  in  1607  be 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Poliguauo.  Gnanzcllis  died 
in  1619,  leaving,  Index  Librorunx  Expurgandorum  ta 
Studiosorum  Gratiam  Confectus  (Rome,  1607):— Sync 
dut  Diacesana  Polymnianensis  (Ban  .  See  Hoefer,  Xovt. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Guard,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  County  Galway,  Ireland, 
June  3, 1831.  He  was  accepted  by  the  Irish  Conference 
of  1851  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  called  to 
labor  the  same  year.  He  was  received  into  full  con- 
nection in  1855.  In  1862  he  went  to  South  Africa  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  spent  nine  years,  chiefly  at  Grahamstown  and  Port 
Elizabeth.  In  1871  he  came  to  America  on  a  visit, and 
at  once  became  popular  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  On 
receiving  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  Mount 
Vernon  Place  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  decided  to 
make  this  country  his  home.  He  entered  upon  his 
pastorate  in  Baltimore  in  1872.  At  the  end  of  his  term 
(in  1875)  he  became  pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Gal.  In  1878  and  1879  he  was  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Oakland,  and  in  1880  resumed  his  for- 
mer relationship  with  the  Blount  Vernon  Place  Church, 
Baltimore.  It  was  there  that  he  closed  his  earthly  ca- 
reer, Oct.  15,  1882.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  standard  English  divinity,  and  particularly  with 
Methodist  theology.  As  a  lecturer  and  platform  speak- 
er he  was  almost  without  an  equal.  As  a  pulpit  orator 
he  was  unsurpassed  in  his  own  or  any  age,  and  he  could 
attract  and  hold  the  largest  audiences  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated people.  As  a  pastor  he  was  not  successful,  and 
was  incapable  of  managing  business  of  any  kind.  Set 
Minutes  of  Armval  Conferences,  1883,  p.  83.' 
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Quarnacci,  Mario,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Volterre  in  1701.  He  received  the  doctor's  degree  at 
Florence,  where  he  pursued  the  course  of  Salvini.  He 
was  honored  with  the  favor  of  Benedict  XIV,  who 
charged  him  to  continue  Cbazon's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
but  he  retired  in  1757  to  his  own  country.  He  discov- 
ered there  the  remains  of  Homan  baths.  He  also  made  a 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  bis  native  city.  He  died  Aug.  21,  1785,  leaving, 
DtMtertatitmt  topra  U  XII  Tavoh  (Florence,  1747):— 
Fatal  tt  Res  Grata  Pontijicum  Romanorum,  etc  (Rome, 
1751):  —  Origini  Italiche  (Voltcrre,  1708)  :  —  Poesie  di 
Zelalgo  Arrasiona  (Lucca,  1769).  .See  Hocfer,  NOUP, 
Diotj.  Gir.ii  ule,  a.  v. 

Guden,  Hkimkicii  Philipi*,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct  4,  1676.  He  studied  at 
Helmstadt  and  Jena,  was  in  1700  pastor  at  Ostcrroda, 
took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  in  1720,  was  in 
1722  pastor,  general  -  superintendent,  and  professor  at 
Guttingcn,  and  died  April  27,  1742.  He  wrote,  Mani- 
pulus  Problematum  ad  Theologiam  Xaturalem  Pertinen- 
tittm  :  —  he  lionifttcio  Germanorum  A posttdo  (Hclm- 
stmlt.  17 20).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  tier  theoL  Lit.  i, 
780 ;  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  I*.) 

Gudenus,  Anskkm  Frikprjcii  vox,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1731, 
and  died  May  16,  1789,  leaving  Geschichte  ties  ersten 
chrisflichen  Jahrhunderts  (Wllrzburg,  1783,  2  vols.): — 
Geschichte  del  zweiten  chris/lichen  Jahrhunderts  (ibid. 
1787,  2  vols.).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  tfieol.  Lit.  i, 
548.    (E  F.) 

Glider,  Er>rARP,a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born  June 
1,  1*17.  He  studied  at  Berne  University,  was  pastor 
at  Biel  from  1842  to  1855,  and  thereafter  pastor  of  the 
Rydeck  Church,  at  Berne,  until  his  death,  July  14, 1882. 
In  connection  with  his  pastorate,  he  also  held  a  profess- 
orship in  his  alma  mater.  He  published,  Die  Lehre  ron 
der  Erschcinnng  Jesu  Christi  ttnter  den  Ttnlten  (Berne, 
1853) :  —  A  lies  und  in  Allen  Christ  us  (sermons,  ibid. 
1857):— Die  Thatsachlichteit  der  Aufehstehung  Christi 
vnd  tleren  Bestreitung  (ibid.  1862).  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished the  work  of  his  teacher,  Sohneckenburger,  IVr- 
gieuhevde  Darstellung  des  lutherisehen  u.  re/ormirten 
Eehrlrgriffcs,  on  account  of  which  he  was  made  doctor 
of  theology  bv  the  Konigsberg  University.  See  Zuch- 
old.  Bibl.  fW.  i,  476.  (B.P.) 

Guerard,  Robert,  a  learned  French  Benedictine, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  1641.  He  assisted  Delfau  in  the 
revisal  of  SL  Augustine's  works;  while  thus  employed, 
was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  satirical  book  en- 
titled, L'A  bbi  Commendataire,  and  confined  in  the  abbey 
t»f  Aimbournay,  in  Bugey.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
exile  to  make  a  diligent  search  for  ancient  MSS.,  aud 
discovered  a  great  number;  among  others,  St.  Augus- 
tine's book  against  Julian,  entitled,  Opus  Imjterfectum. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Fecamp,  then  to  Rouen, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  2, 1715.  He  left  Abrige  de  la  Bible 
(first  published  in  1707).  See  Hocfer,  A  oar.  Biw;.  Ge- 
neral*, s.  v. 

Gucrech  (1)  (Lai,  Guerchts,  Erechus,  or  Waro- 
chus)  was  a  bishop  and  count  of  Nantes.  His  father 
sent  him  for  his  education  to  a  monastery,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  episcopal  sec  at  Nantes,  or  the  first 
vacancy.  However,  a  few  days  after  having  received 
the  news  of  his  election,  Gucrech  learned  of  the  death 
of  his  brother.  The  people  had  made  him  bishop,  but 
bv  law  of  relationship  he  was  made  count.  He  pre- 
tended, nevertheless,  to  occupy  the  two  positions  simul- 
taneously. He  became  famous  by  his  war  engagements 
with  Conan  le  Tors  (the  crooked),  count  of  Renncs. 
The  death  of  Gucrech,  in  988,  was  thought  to  have 
been  caused  by  poison.  See  Hocfer,  Now.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Gucrech  (2),  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  the 
first  part  of  the  lltb  century,  being  the  son  of  Alain, 


count  of  Carnonaillca.  Airard,  bishop  of  Nantes,  hav- 
ing been  expelled  from  his  episcopal  see  in  1052,  by  the 
people  of  Nantes,  was  immediately  replaced  by  Guerech, 
who,  without  attending  to  his  consecration,  occupied 
the  episcopal  palace,  and  took  the  administration  of  the 
Church.  He  had  not  even  obtained  cauouical  ordina- 
tion when  he  went  to  the  Council  of  Rhcims  in  1059. 
He  also  attended  the  disputation  of  Angers  in  1062,  and 
presided  at  the  Council  of  Tours  in  1068.  Hu  was  a 
friend  of  the  monks  of  Marmouticrs,  and  sustained  their 
pretensions  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Guerech 
died  July  31,  1079.    See  Hocfer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale, 

8.  V. 

Guei an ger  PnosrKR  Loci*  Pascal,  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic, was  born  April  4, 1805,  at  Sablt;-sur-Sarthc,  in 
Le  Mans.  He  studied  at  Augers  and  Le  Mans,  aud  re- 
ceived holy  orders  iu  1827.  For  some  time  he  was 
professor  at  Le  Mans,  and  at  the  same  time  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  I)e  la  My  re.  With  a  view  to  restoring 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines  iu  France,  he  retired  in 
1*33  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Solesmcs,  where,  with 
a  number  of  friends  he  commenced  a  monastic  life 
according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Rome,  made  his  profession  in  1837,  aud  was 
appointed  by  Gregory  XVI,  abbot  of  Solesmes  and 
president  of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  France, 
lie  was  opposed  to  the  Gallican  Church  and  her  litur- 
gies. In  the  spirit  of  his  motto  he  published,  Institu- 
tions Liturgiques  (1840-52,  3  vols.):  —  IS  Annie  Litur- 
gique  (1844-66, 9  vols.;  translated  also  into  German  at 
Maycnce,  1875)  -.—Essais  sur  le  Naturalism*  Contempo- 
rain  (1856,  written  against  prince  Albert  dc  Broglie). 
When  the  Vatican  council  was  o|>ened,  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Gallican  Church  insisted  upon  their  privi- 
leges, Guerangcr  published  De  la  Monarchie  Pontifi- 
cate, which  was  highly  praised  by  pojw  Fius  IX.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  30, 1875,  Gueranger  was  dean 
of  Le  Mans  Nantes,  and  St.  Denis.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  Origines  de  fEglise  Ro- 
maine  (1836)  -.—llUttme  de  Sainte  Cicile  (1818;  2d  cd. 
1853;  translated  also  into  German,  Ratisbon,  1851)  :— 
Mittunre  sur  la  Question  de  rimmacuUe  Conception 
(1850)  : — Enchiridion  Benedictinum,  Complectens  Regu- 
lam  Yitam  tt  Laudes,  etc.  (1862)  :  —  Ias  Exercises  de 
Sainte  Gertrude  (2d  ed.  cod.) :— Essai  sur  la  Mitiaille 
de  St.  Benoit  (4th  ed.  1865;  Germ,  transl.  Einsiedeln, 
1863):  —  La  Regie  tie  Sainte  Benoit  (1868) :  —  Sainte 
Cicile  et  Iti  Societi  Romtiine  aux  deux  Premiers  Siecles 
(1873).  See  Litcrariseher  Ilaudtctiser  fur  das  Ka- 
t/wlische  DcuUchltind,  1875,  col.  355  sq.;  1882,  col.  323  ; 
Lichtcnbergcr,  Eneyclop.  des  Sciences  Rcligituses,  s.  v. 
(B.  F.) 

Gucricke.  Hkinricii  Eknst  FekDXKAXD,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  25,  1803. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  made  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
iu  1824,  licentiate  of  theology  in  1825,  on  presenting 
De  Scholti,  qua  Alexandrite  Floruit,  Catechetica,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1829,  in  acknow  ledg- 
ment of  his  biography  of  August  Hermann  Francke, 
and  his  Btitrdge  zur  historisch-kritischen  Finleitung  ins 
Seue  Testament.  In  1833  the  Tubingen  faculty  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  a  very  strict  Lutheran,  opposed  the  exertions  of 
the  Prussian  government  to  effect  a  union  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  and  founded,  togeth- 
er with  Rudclbach,  the  Zeitschrijt  fur  die  gesammte 
luthcrische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  in  1840,  which  was 
continued  till  1878,  in  connection  with  professor  l>c- 
litzscb.  Guericke  died  Feb.  4, 1878.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  ho  wrote,  llandbuch  der  Kirchcn- 
geschichtc  (9th  ed.  1867-69,3  vols. ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  N.  V.  1857-63,  2  vols.)  :~AUge- 
meine  chrisUiche  Sgvibolik  (Lcipsic,  1861):-//«forucA- 
kritische  Einleitung  in  das  Seue  Testament  (ibid.  1843 ; 
2d  ed.  1854) : — I^ehrbuch  da-  christlich  kirchlichen  A  rchd- 
(2d  cd.  Berlin,  1859).    See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
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i,  475  sq. ;  Plitt-Hcrzog,  Real-EucyUop.  s.  v. ;  Lichten- 

Gucrin  I  I. at.  Gairinus),  abbot  of  Flavigny,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  thirty-first  bishop  of  Autun,  was  born  about 
626.  lie  took  part  in  the  disputation  in  which  his 
brother  St.  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  had  engaged  against 
fibroin,  a  burgomaster  of  Neustria,  and  shared  with  him 
his  alternatives  of  triumph  and  of  persecution.  Ebroln, 
having  overcome  his  rivals,  brought  them  before  the 
tribunal,  after  having  cut  out  their  eyes.  Guerin,  be- 
ing charged  with  complicity  in  the  munler  of  Childeric 
II,  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  stoned  to  death  in  678.  He 
is  commemorated  as  a  martyr  on  Aug.  25  and  Oct.  2. 
See  Hoc  ft  r,  A 'out'.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Gu6rin  ( or  Gariu ),  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
in  1160.  He  was  first  a  friar  of  the  order  of  the 
Hospitallers  at  Jerusalem,  and  succeeded,  in  1213,  to  i 
Geoff roi,  bishop  of  Scnlis.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal counsellors  of  Philip  Augustus.  Guerin  recovered 
Tournay  from  Renaud, count  of  Boulogne.  In  1214  he 
assisted  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bouvines,  in  memory 
of  which  an  abbey  was  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Senlis, 
with  the  name  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoire.  Louis 
VIII  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1223,  when  Guerin  con- 
tinued his  services  to  him  as  to  his  father,  and  received 
the  title  of  chancellor.  In  1228,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Louis  VIII,  Guerin  retired  from  the  world,  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  Chalis,  where  he  died,  April 
19, 1230.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gueiin  (Gitin  or  Guarin),  whose  surname  and 
country  are  unknown,  a  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  > 
Bertrand  of  Taxis  in  1240.  At  this  time  the  Temp- 
lars and  Hospitallers  were  divided;  Thibaud  VI,  of 
Champagne,  went  to  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  cru- 
sade, and  concluded  a  truce  with  the  infidels  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Gaza.  The  Templars  subscribed 
to  that  truce,  Richard  of  England  followed  next  and 
sailed  against  Jaffa;  he  concluded  a  truce  by  which 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  surrendered.  In  that  truce  the 
Templars  were  entirely  excluded.  The  grand  roaster  j 
of  the  Hospitallers  brought  the  treasure  of  the  order  to  | 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  assist  him  in  fortifying 
the  walls  of  that  city.  But  hardly  had  they  made  a 
few  trenches,  when  all  Palestine  was  invaded  by  the 
Koreishites.  The  grand  masters  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  being  almost  without  troops, 
resolved  to  conduct  the  inhabitants  to  Jaffa,  while  i 
others  refused  to  go,  and  tried  to  defend  themselves,  but 
were  all  cut  down  without  mercy,  or  fell  in  open  battle. 
Only  twenty-six  Hospitallers,  thirty -three  Templars, 
and  three  Teutonic  knights  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  two  grand  masters  of  the  two  orders  and  a  com- 
mander of  the  Teutonic  knights  lost  their  lives  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  1243.  Other  historians  say  that 
thev  had  onlv  been  made  prisoners,  and  that  Gudrin 
died  in  1244,  in  slavery.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gini- 
raU, s.  v. 

Gueiin,  Anne  Therese,  foundress  of  a  religious 
community,  was  bom  at  Etablcs,  St.  Brieuc,  Brittany, 
Oct.  2,  1798.  In  1822  she  joined  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, an  order  founded  at  Ruille-sur-Loire  in  1806, 
assuming  the  name  of  Sister  St.  Theodore.  Immedi- 
ately after  her  profession  she  was  appointed  superior  of 
an  extensive  establishment  at  Renin-*,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  poor  children  an  education.  Aston- 
ishing success  attended  her  exertions  among  the  igno- 
rant and  degraded.  She  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Soulainca,  where  her  educational  and  charitable  duties 
were  combined.  Here  she  studied  medicine.  On  Oct. 
22,  1840,  Sister  St.  Theodore,  at  the  request  of  bishop 
Brute,  founded,  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods,  Vigo  Co., 
Ind.— a  very  wilderness  at  the  time— the  Sisters  of 
Providence  in  America.  In  November,  1841,  she  was 
joined  bv  Sister  S'.  Francis,  a  saintly  woman,  whose 
Life  and  fsUtrs-lhc  latter  called  "a  string  of  exqui- 


site pearls" — has  been  published.  The  two  sisters  died 
in  1856,  within  three  months  of  each  other.  Mother 
Theodore  united  those  rare  virtues  which  form  the  per- 
fect religious  with  extraordinary  governing  and  finan- 
cial abilities.  The  fruit  of  her  charity  and  zeal  is  wit- 
nessed in  extensive  and  numerous  establishments,  edu- 
cational and  charitable,  spread  over  the  Western  States. 
See  (N.  Y.)  Calk.  A  rmnal,  1881,  p.  76. 

Guei  in,  Eugenic  de,  a  French  lady  eminent  for 
her  piety  and  devotion,  was  bom  at  the  ancient  chateau 
of  Le  Cayla,  Languedoc,  Jan.  25,  1805.  She  lived  in 
stirring  times;  even  into  the  solitude  of  her  country 
home  came  the  agitation  of  political  changes  and  re- 
ligious disturbance,  distressing  to  her  as  a  legitimist 
and  Catholic,  Her  life  was  an  uneventful  one,  passed 
in  the  home  of  her  father,  busy  in  unselfish  home  min- 
istrations. She  died  May  1, 1K48.  Her  famous  Jour- 
nal is  the  record  of  her  brother  Maurice's  life.  She 
felt  no  call  to  write  her  own  personal  thoughts  and 
feelings.  It  follows  him  through  every  mental  and 
spiritual  change,  his  griefs  and  joys,  his  relapse  from 
the  Roman  faith  and  reconversion,  his  marriage  and 
death,  and  then  it  closes.  It  tells  of  him  at  the  semi- 
nary, then  at  La  Chinaie,  under  the  eminent  Lamen- 
nais,  who  had  left  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  then 
in  Paris.  After  bcr  death,  the  French  Academy  caused 
the  publication  of  this  simple  record,  written  in  the 
quiet  chamber  for  Maurice's  eyes  alone.  Her  Journal 
and  Letter*  make  two  volumes  of  400  pages  each,  and 
have  gone  through  twenty  editions  in  France.  They 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  republished  in 
London  and  New  York,  edited  by  G.  S.Trebutien.  and 
have  had  an  extensive  sale  among  both  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catk.  Almanac,  1872,  p. 
42. 

Guerin.  Jean  Baptiste  Paulin,  a  distinguished 
French  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  was  bom  at 
Toulon,  March  25,  1783.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
historical  pieces,  by  him,  mostly  of  Scriptural  subjects, 
in  the  churches  of  Paris.  He  was  professor  of  painting 
to  the  Maison  Royale  de  St.  Denis.  He  died  at  Pares 
Jan.  16,  1855.  Sec  Hoefer,  Voire.  Biog.  Gi-niraU,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Guerra,  Giovanni  (called  da  Modena),  an  Italian 
painter,  designer,  and  architect,  was  born  at  Modena  in 
1544,  and  visited  Rome  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  rose  to  considerable  eminence.  He  executed  •  num- 
ber of  works  for  the  chapels  and  churches  during  the 
pontitkate  of  Sixtus  V,  and  also  made  a  great  number  of 
designs  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Test.  As  an 
architect,  he  designed  the  Scala  Santa  at  Rome,  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Paradisn,  and  La  Madonna 
delle  Asse,  at  Modena.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1618.  See 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gitiirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  UisL 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Guevara,  Juan  Beltran,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was 
born  at  Medina-dc-las-Torrcs  in  1541.  He  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Naples,  and  wrote  for  pope  Paul  V 
against  the  Venetians;  for  which  that  pontiff  rewarded 
him  with  the  bishopric  of  Salerno.  Guevara  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  Badajoz,  and  died  archbishop  of  Com- 
postclla,  in  May,  1622.  His  contemporaries  designate 
him  as  governed  by  passion  and  given  up  to  imagina- 
tion. He  wrote  Propugnaculum  Ecclesiastic*  Libertatis 
A  dcersus  Uges  I  enetiis  Lalas,  etc  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Gitiirale,  s.  v. 

Guevara,  Don  Juan  Nino  de,  an  eminent  Span- 
ish painter,  was  bora  at  Madrid  in  1632,  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  Miguel  Manrique.  There  are 
many  of  his  works  at  Malaga.  Cordova,  and  Granada. 
In  the  Church  de  la  Charidad,at  Malaga,  is  a  fine  pict- 
ure of  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross;  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral, The  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  He  died  at  Malaga  in  1698.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  UisU  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  Gen,  Biog.  Diet. 
a.  v. 
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Gui,  the  institutor  of  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers 
of  the  Saint-Esprit  de  Montpellier,  seems,  in  1197,  to 
hare  uaiteil  several  religious  persons,  and  to  hare  writ- 
ten down  the  rules  of  that  new  institution,  which  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent 
III,  April  23, 1198.  This  pontiff  called  Gui,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  co-workers,  to  Rome,  where  he  charged  them 
with  the  administration  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  in 
Saxony.  The  order  founded  by  Gui  had  for  its  special 
object  to  offer  hospitality  to  the  sick,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  military  order.  Gui  died  in  1206.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Giniralt,  s.  v. 

Gui  u'Amikn9  ( thirty  -  fourth  bishop)  was  born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Uth  century,  being  the  son 
of  Ingelramne  I,  count  of  Ponlhieu.  lie  studied  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Amiens  in  1049.  The  bishop  of  that  city  sent  him 
some  time  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  obtain  a  sanction  from 
the  pope  for  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop.  Gui  re- 
turned to  France  without  success,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Amiens  in  1058.  Teu  years  afterwards  he 
accompanied,  as  almoner,  Mathilde,  the  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  into  England.  He  died  in  1076,  leav- 
ing in  Latin  a  piece  of  poetry  on  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gin'tralt,  s.  v. 

Qui  rVAfXKiuuc,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  about 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerre,  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  Herifrid,  and  became  archdeacon 
there.  He  also  went  to  the  court  of  king  Raoul  and 
queen  Emma,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  was  consecrated  May  19,  933. 
He  died  Jan.  6,  961,  leaving  Rttpomoria  and  Aniipho- 
na,  in  honor  of  St.  Juliau.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gt- 
niralt,  s.  r. 

Gui  i>e  BouixxJjric  (or  d'Acvkuonk),  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  in  1320,  being  the  son  of  Robert,  count 
of  Auvergne.  After  having  entered  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came canon  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Amiens.  In  1340  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  appointed  cardinal  by 
Clement  VI.  That  pope,  having  reduced  the  jubilee 
from  one  hundred  to  fifty  years,  sent,  in  1350,  Gui,  with 
cardinal  Ocean,  to  Rome  to  reopen  there  the  holy  year. 
A  short  time  afterwards  (tut  was  sent  as  legate  to  Hun- 
gary to  settle  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  aud  the  queen  Jeannette  of 
Naples.  Some  time  after  bis  return  to  France  Greg- 
ory XI  seut  him  to  Spain,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
the  kings  of  Castile  ami  Portugal.  He  died  at  Leri.la, 
Nov.  25, 1373,  ami  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of  Bouchet, 
in  the  diocese  of  Clermont.  See  Hoefer,  Sou  v.  Biog. 
Gineralt,  a.  v. 

Gui  de  Bourmot.m:  (sumamed  Galltu),  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  in  Burgundv  about  1210.  He  was 
elected  abbot  of  Citeaux  in  1260.  Two  years  after- 
wanls  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  on  business  for 
his  order.  While  there  he  received  the  promise  of  a 
cardinalate  by  pope  Urban  IV,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Laurent  in  Lucina.  Clement  IV  charged  him  with 
divers  missions  in  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  ami  Ger- 
many. In  1267  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Vienna. 
To  him  may  be  attributed  the  compilation  of  the  acts 
of  that  assembly,  found  in  Manas,  Concilia,  xxiii,  1167- 
1178.  Gui  died  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  May  20, 1274. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Gui  dk  Saimt-Dkxis,  abbot  there,  and  counsellor 
of  kings  Charles  V  and  Charles  VI,  was  a  doctor  of 
canon  and  civil  law,  and  well  versed  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fine  letters.  He  assisted,  in  1380,  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  VI,  and  in  1389  at  the  crowning  of  Isabella  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  April  28,  1898.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Gittirule,  a  v. 

Gui  (or  Guimar)  d'E^tamph.  a  French  prelate,  was 


in  the  famous  school  of  Lc  Mans,  and  became  the  disciple 
of  Hildebert  of  Larardin.  He  visited  afterwards  sev- 
eral other  schools,  and  also  went  to  England,  where  he 
studied  under  the  direction  of  St,  Ansclm,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury.  After  his  return  he  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  professor  under  Hildebert.  and  succeed- 
ed him  in  1097  as  director  at  the  school  of  Le  Mans. 
According  to  the  llistoire  Littirairt,  "  Hildebert  had 
more  talent  for  composition  and  declamation;  but  Gui 
surpassed  him  in  the  liberal  arts,  which  attracted  to  him 
a  great  concourse  of  students,"  Gui  succeeded  Hilde- 
bert as  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1126,  and  did  not  cease 
even  then  to  occupy  himself  with  the  instruction  of  the 
schools.  He  died  in  1135,  and  left  no  writings.  See 
Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a  r. 

Gui  or  Lubigxax,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  first  king 
of  Cyprus,  was  born  about  1140.  He  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Limousin,  which  had  distinguished 
itself  in  the  first  crusades.  In  1180  he  married  Sibylla, 
the  sister  of  Baldwin  IV,  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  widow 
of  William  of  Montferrat.  That  princess  brought  him 
in  dowry  Ascalon  and  Joppa,  and  Baldwin,  who  had 
been  attacked  with  an  incurable  disease,  conferred 
upon  Gui  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
But  his  incapacity  and  pride  made  him  unbearable  to 
the  lords,  who  disputed  over  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Frankish  power  in  the  East.  Baldwin  soon  began  to 
regret  his  choice,  and  in  1183  took  back  the  power  from 
Gui  de  Lusignan  to  give  it  to  the  count  of  Tripoli*. 
This  gave  occasion  for  a  new  civil  war  within  the  king- 
dom, which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Baldwin  IV,  in 
1185.  He  had  for  his  successor  Baldwin  V,  a  child  of 
six  years,  the  son  of  Sibylla  and  of  William  of  Mont- 
ferrat; but  the  youth  died  in  1186,  shortly  after  his 
uncle,  probably  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  Gui. 
Having  become  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sister  of  Baldwin  IV  announced  her  intention  of  sepa- 
rating from  her  husband,  and  of  gi  *  ing  the  crown  to  the 
most  worthy  of  the  French  lords.  She  published  the 
divorce  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  Hera- 
clius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  pronouncing  the  separa- 
tion. Sibylla,  after  having  taken  back  the  crown,  gave 
it  to  Gui  de  Lusignan,  and  thus  disgusted  most  of  the 
French  lords.  Soon  afterwards  again  Gui  showed  in- 
capacity. Saladin,  with  his  troops,  continually  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  4, 1187, 
threw  himself  with  his  Mohammedans  upon  a  small 
body  of  Christian  soldiers,  who  were  encamped  about  the 
bill  Hattin,  near  Lake  Tiberias.  Gui,  with  Reynold  of 
Cbatillon  and  other  commanders  were  taken  prisoners. 
Gui  bought  his  liberty  by  restoring  Ascalon  to  Saladin, 
and  Jerusalem  capitulated  Oct.  2,  1187.  Thus  ended 
the  Latin  kingdom  founded  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
after  a  duration  of  eighty-nine  years.  The  only  use 
that  Gui  made  of  his  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
ceding  it  to  Richard,  in  1192,  as  a  price  of  sovereignty 
over  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  that  prince  had  taken 
from  the  small  Greek  tyrant  Isaac  Comnenus ;  he  also 
bound  himself  to  pay  back  the  twenty  •  five  thousand 
marks  which  the  Templars  had  given  to  Richard. 
Cyprus  was  devastated  and  nearly  deserted;  Gui  peo- 
pled it  again  by  drawing  colonists  from  Armenia  aud 
Antioch.  He  also  offered  an  asylum  to  a  great  number 
who  tied  from  the  domination  of  the  Mohammedans  in 
Palestine.  After  a  peaceful  reign  of  two  years  he  died, 
in  1194,  and  transmitted  his  crown  to  his  brother 
Araaury.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ohirak,  a  v. 

Gui  dk  Pot  (thirty-flirt  bishop),  a  French  prelate* 
was  bom  in  the  first  part  of  the  10th  century,  being  the 
son  of  Poulques  the  Kind,  count  of  Anjou.  He  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  supplied  with  various  abbeys  and 
benefices.  But,  the  Church  having  interdicted  the 
holding  of  several  offices,  Gui  surrendered  all  the  other 
abbeys  and  gave  back  again  all  that  he  had  taken 
awav  from  the  monasteries,  holding  only  the  abbey  of 
Carmcri,  which  he  administered  with  great  regularity 
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and  order.  He  succeeded  Ins  brother  Drogon  in  the 
episcopal  see  of  Puy  in  985,  and  died  in  996.  Gui 
left  no  works,  but  two  pieces  which  are  of  some  interest 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  first  is  the  manifestation 
by  which  he  resigned  his  tonclices  (in  Mabillon,  A  nnales 
Ord.  Heard.  it  47) :  the  second  is  a  diploma,  relating  to 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  (in  the 
Gallia  Christiana,  iii).  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  liiog.  Geni- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Gnibo,  RonKRT,  a  French  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Vitro,  being  of  high  parentage,  which  contributed  to 
his  early  fortune.  His  ambition  as  well  as  his  a\>- 
titudc  to  conduct  the  most  difficult  affairs,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  be- 
ing appointed  bishop  of  Treguier  in  1483,  he  obtained 
his  bulla  on  May  20,  but  not  yet  having  attained  the 
age  requisite  to  a  canon,  the  pope  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese  to  a  provisional  administrator.  In 
February,  1485,Guibe  went  to  Komc  on  a  message  from 
duke  Francis.  In  141*9  he  returned  to  Brittany,  to  be 
transferred  from  the  see  of  Treguier  to  that  of  Kenncs. 
Ho  went  to  Komc  a  second  timo  in  1508, and  was  ap- 
pointed cardinal  by  Julius  II,  with  the  title  of  St.  An- 
astasia,  Jan.  1,  1506.  On  Jan.  24,  1507,  he  was  called 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Nantes,  but,  preferring  his  posi- 
tion at  Homo,  he  did  not  remain  long  at  his  new  church. 
He  was  legate  of  Avignon  in  1511.  The  king  after- 
wards took  away  the  revenues  of  the  benefice*  from  the 
cardinal,  and  Guibe  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Nantes 
in  favor  of  Francois  Hamou,  his  nephew.  Finally,  in 
1512,  he  assisted  at  the  Lateran  Council,  and  died  Sept. 
9,  1513.    See  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Ginerulr,  a.  v. 

Guibert,  abbot  or  Gkmiium  x  and  ok  Fijokknxes, 
was  born  about  the  year  1120,  in  Brabant.  He  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  abbey  of  St,  Martin,  was  elected 
abbot  of  Florennes  in  1188,  and  live  years  later  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Gembloux; 
which  communities  he  administered  in  wisdom,  but  re- 
signed shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  22, 
1208.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  e.  g.,  .4  Poem  on  St. 
Martin,  a  Life  of  St.  Hildrgard,  ami  several  Letters,  of 
which  the  majority  have  been  published  by  lX>m  Mar- 
tene,  Arnplissima  Collect™,  i,  910.  A  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  monastery  of  Gembloux  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  destroyed  nearly  all  the  works  i  I  Guibert. 
Sec  Hoefer,  A'our.  Hiog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Guichard,  a  French  prelate,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Cistercians  and  became  abbot  of  Potigny,  and  in 
1105  archbishop  of  Lyons,  replacing  thus  another  prel- 
ate, who  had  been  dc|tosed  on  account  of  his  relations 
with  the  cm|>cror  of  Germany.  Guichard  rendered 
important  service  to  his  Church,  and  died  about  11X0. 
Several  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.  Don  Mar- 
tene  has  published,  in  De  Antiq.  de  Eccles.  Ritibut,  iii, 
certain  statutes  which  were  promulgated  by  that  arch- 
bishop, relating  mostly  to  the  divine  service.  See  Hoe- 
fer, Sour.  Bitty.  Ginerule,  s.  v. 

Guidacerio,  A<;atiio,  an  Italian  Hebraist,  born  at 
Rocca-Coragio  (Calabria),  was  still  living  in  1539.  After 
having  taken  holy  orders,  he  studied  Hebrew  at  Rome 
under  a  Portuguese  rabbi,  and  was  appointed  after- 
wards to  teach  that  language.  His  life  was  much  in 
danger  during  the  year  1527,  and  having  retired  to 
Avignon,  he  found  a  protector  in  the  bishop  of  Apt, 
Jean  Nicolai,  who  took  him  to  Paris.  Guidacerio  waa 
appointed  royal  professor  by  Francis  I,  in  1530.  He 
interpreted  at  the  College  of  France  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  of  the  Scriptures  and  wrote,  Gravi- 
matira  Ebiuicee  Lingua  (Kome,  1514;  Paris,  1629;  un- 
der the  title  of  Ptculium,  Paris,  1537) ;  a  dozen  treatises, 
or  commentaries  on  the  Psalms;  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  with  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  texts 
(Kome,  1524),  and  a  commentary  on  Eccleaiastes  (1531). 
See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Hiog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Guidiccioni,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
author,  was  born  at  Lucca,  Feb.  25, 1600.    He  received 


I  a  careful  education,  anil  was  quite  successful  in  hb 

I  studies  at  the  universities  of  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  \\  rrara, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  law,  and 
then  went  to  Itome,  where  he  connected  himself  with 
the  principal  literary  men.    By  recommendation  of  bis 

I  uncle,  Bartolnmmco,  he  entered  the  service  of  cardinal 
Farnese,  who,  on  becoming  pope  under  the  name  of 
Paul  HI,  in  1534.  ap|»ointed  Guidiccioni  governor  of 

i  Kome,  and  called  him  in  the  same  year  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Fossombronc.  Guidiccioni  was  afterwards  sent 
on  various  more  or  less  important  commissions.  He 

^  was  made  governor  of  the  marches  of  Ancona  in  1541, 
ami  died  at  Macerata,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  For 
his  letters  and  other  writings,  see  Hoefer,  Sour.  Hug. 
G hit  rale,  s.  v. 

Guidiccioni,  Chi  istoforo,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1536.  After  being  rector 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Synesius  in  that  city,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1578,  bishop  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  and  died 
in  1582,  leaving  Trugedie  Trasjtortute  Italia  Greca  ntW 
ltaiiuna  Facella  (Lucca,  1 547).  See  Hoefer,  Sour,  liiog. 
Ginirule,  a.  v. 

Guido,  Fasai.    See  Coste. 
Gui  do,  Reni.   See  Bun. 

Guidonia,  BSBXARD,  a  celebrated  French  prelate, 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Limoges,  near  La  Roche 
l'Abcillc,  in  1260.  He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans at  Limoges,  Sept.  16. 1279.  In  1293  he  taught 
theology  in  the  convent  of  Alby,  in  1301  was  appointed 
prior  of  Castres,  and  in  1305  of  Limoges.  Guidonis  went 
to  Toulouse,  in  1307,  to  enforce  the  inquisition  against 
the  Alb  igenso*.  In  1317  he  was  appointed  procurator- 
general  of  his  onler  at  the  court  of  Kome,  and  was 
charged  by  the  pope,  John  XXII.  with  several  negotia- 
tions, and  on  the  conclusion  of  |>eace  between  France 
and  Flanders,  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  bishop 
of  Lodeve  (Lower  Languedoc).  He  died  Dec  30, 1331. 
Some  of  bis  principal  writings  arc,  Truilis  Thiologiqve* 
Touchant  les  A  rticles  de  Foi: — Traite  de  la  Paurrete  de 
Jesus-Christ  .  —Pratique,  de  P Office  £  Inquisiteur  :—Lt 
Miroir  des  Saints  :—Une  Chronique  des  Sourerains  Pon- 
fifes,  etc.    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  liiog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Guignes,  Joskimi  hk,  a  French  Orientalist,  father 

of  Chretien  I/>uis  Joseph  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Pontoise, 
OcU  19, 1721.  He  studied  the  Oriental  languages  under 
Fourmont,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1745.  When  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  Guignes  was  deprived  of 
his  position,  and  lived  in  great  poverty.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  3, 1800.  Guignes,  who  had  made  the  Chi- 
nese language  a  specialty,  believed  it  to  be  related  to 
the  Egyptian.  See  his  Mimoirr,dans  liquet  on  Proure 
que  les  Chinois  Sold  une  Colonie  Eguptienne  (Paris, 
1759).  His  mnin  work  is  llistoire  Ginirule  des  Huns, 
des  Tures,  des  Mogols  et  des  A  utres  Tatores  Occidentaux 
(Paris,  1756-68, 4  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Guijon,  And  i  e,  a  French  prelate  and  orator,  was 
born  at  Autun,  in  November,  1648.  He  became  grand- 
vicar  to  cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Autun.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Rome  to  receive  his 
new  dignity,  and  returned  to  France  in  1586.  He  died 
in  September,  1631,  leaving  Remontrance  a  la  Cour  de 
Parlement  de  Sormandie,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  litog. 
Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Guijon,  Jacques,  a  French  prelate,  a  relative  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Noycrs  in  1663.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and,  after  success  in  teaching,  died 
in  1739,  leaving,  Apophthegmes  des  Saints  (Paris,  1709) : 
—Eloge  de  Rassicod  (1718):  —  l^mgueruana  (1754):— 
and  a  very  important  MS.  work  entitled,  Reflexions  sur 
les  Maurs  des  Franfais.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Ge- 
nerate, K  V. 

Guldin,  Jonx  C,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of  tha 
German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Berks  Countv, 
Pa.,  in  August,  1799.    He  was  ordained  in  1820,  and 
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County,  where  be  labored  successfully  until  1841,  1 
when  he  removed  to  Chambersburg,  taking  charge  of 
several  congregations  in  the  vicinity.    After  laboring 
here  about  one  year,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Mission  Church,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.    In  this  field  he  labored  with  great  ac- 
ceptance and  success  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb. 
18,  1863.    Dr.  Guldin  was  a  man  of  fine  talents,  ardent 
feelings,  and  great  energy  of  character.    Besides  his 
pastoral  duties,  be  also  labored  in  connection  with  the 
American  Tract  Society.    He  published  a  volume  of 
Sermons,  and  aided  in  getting  up  a  German  hymn-book 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.    "  He  had 
a  fellow-feeling  for  all  in  sorrow,  and  could  speak  from 
a  sweet  experience  for  the  comfort  of  such."  See 
Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ,  Ref,  Church,  iv,  158. 
(D  V.  H.) 
Guillaume.    Sec  William. 
Guillaume,  frire,  an  emincn 
glass,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1475.    He  was  a 
ber  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  executed  many 
excellent  works  in  the  south  of  France.    In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Arezzo  be  painted  several  admirable  works,  |     Guillaume  de  Blois 
among  which  were  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  The  Resur- 
rection of  iMxarus,  and  Christ  Driving  the  Money- 
changers from  the  Temple.    He  established  a  school  for 
teaching  the  art  of  painting  on  glass.    He  died  in  1537. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

GulUaume,  Saint  (1),  a  French  regular  canon,  was 
born  at  St.  Germain,  near  Crepy,  about  1105.  After 
having  been  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the 
abbot  Hugues  of  SL  Germain  -  des  -  Pres,  he  became 
canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Sl  Genevieve,  but,  on 
account  of  the  laxity  in  discipline  among  the  monk*, 
accepted  the  provostship  of  Espinac.  In  the  inter- 
val, reform  and  regularity  were  established  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve  by  the  monks  of  St.  Victor. 
Guillaume  then  returned  there,  and  was  elected  sub-prior 
of  the  house  in  1148.  About  the  same  time  Absalon, 
bishop  of  Koe&kild,  in  Denmark,  wished  to  reform  a 
monastery  of  regular  canons  on  the  isle  of  Eakild. 
Guillaume  was  sent  there  with  three  other  canons,  who 
abandoned  him.  After  his  arrival  in  Denmark,  in  1171, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  Si.  Thomas  of  the  Paraclete.  He 
re-established  the  discipline  of  that  house,  and  lived 
under  the  greatest  austerities  until  1203.  There  are 
known  of  Sl  William  more  than  a  hundred  letters, 
which  were  published  in  1786,  in  the  Rerum  Danicarvm 
Scriptores.    Sec  Hocfer,  AW.  Ring.  Ginirale,  s.  r. 

Guillaume.  Saint  (2),  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
in  the  borough  of  Arthel  (Nlvemais).  He  was  dc-  j 
scended  from  a  noble  family,  educated  by  William  the 
Hermit,  archdeacon  of  Soissons,  who  was  his  uncle,  and 
became  first  canon  of  the  Church  of  Paris  and  of  Sois- 
aoos.  He  entered  the  order  of  Grammont,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Limoges,  and  later  went  over  to  that  of  the  Cister- 
cian* at  the  abbey  of  Pontigny.  In  1181  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Fontaine,  dean  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  after- 
ward*  of  Char  lieu.  There  he  was  selected  bv  Kudes 
of  >„lly.  bishop  of  Paris  in  1199,  to  occupy  the  episco- 
pal nee  of  Botirgcs.  The  epoch  of  his  episcopate  was 
marked  particularly  by  the  discussions  with  Philip 
Augustus,  on  the  subject  of  the  repudiation  of  queen 
Iugelburga.  The  bishop,  who  took  the  part  of  the 
queen,  was  threatened  with  exile  and  confiscation,  but 
withstood  the  royal  indignation,  aud  Philip,  having  de- 
cided to  take  back  Iugelburga,  was  reconciled  with  the 
prelate.  Guillaume  died  in  1209,  as  be  was  about  to 
march  out  against  the  Albigenses,  who  had  propagated 
their  doctrine  as  far  as  Berry.  His  body  was  deposited 
in  the  crypt  of  the  basilica  of  Sl  EYienne  of  Bourgea, 
and  remained  in  that  church  until  1562,  when  the  Hu- 
guenots, on  their  taking  possession  of  the  city,  burned 
his  remains.    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Riog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  d'Aubekivk,  a  French  abbot  and  the-  . 
ologian,  lived  in  the  12th  century.    In  1165  and  1180 1 


be  was  at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Auberive,  which 
was  of  the  order  of  Cistercians,  in  the  diocese  of  Lan- 
gres.  He  composed  various  books,  which  have  re- 
mained unedited,  however;  there  are  cited  among  them 
four  letters  on  the  last  judgment,  and  a  treatise  upon 
numbers,  which  reveals  a  profound  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic   See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  r. 

Guillaume  de  Beaumont,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1177,  being  a  member  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  BeaumonL  After  the  decease  of  Guillaume  de  Che- 
mule,  which  took  place  in  May,  1202,  Guillaume  de 
Beaumont  united  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and  of 
the  clergy,  and  was  consecrated  SepL  28, 1203.  In  1209 
be  put  an  end  to  disagreements  between  the  monks  of 
Konceray  and  the  friars  of  the  Hospital  of  SL  John. 
In  1223  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  LouU  VHL 
Finally,  in  1236,  be  admitted  the  preaching  friars  into 
the  city  of  Angers.  He  died  in  1240.  His  literary 
works  are  very  few,  and  of  no  importance ;  thev  are 
statutes  which  were  published  in  1680  by  one  of  his 
successors,  Henry  Arnauld.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

(sumamed  the  cardinal  oj 
Champagne)  was  born  in  1135.  In  bis  early  childhood 
he  was  recommended  by  his  father  to  SL  Bernard,  who 
iuspired  him  with  the  love  of  study  and  virtue.  In 
1164  Guillaume  was  elected  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  in 
1168  consecrated  archbishop  of  Sens  by  the  venerable 
Maurice,  bishop  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  pope  Alex- 
ander HI,  who  was  at  that  time  in  France,  selected  him 
as  bis  legate,  oil  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  which  had 
broken  out  between  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  of  England,  and  king  Henry  II.  Owing  to 
the  prudence  and  zeal  with  which  be  transacted  his 
mission,  he  obtained  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Rheims, 
Guillaume  had  the  honor  of  crowning,  at  Rheims,  his 
nephew,  Philip  Augustus,  as  associate  with  his  father, 
Louis  the  Younger.  He  took  advantage  of  the  credit 
which  be  enjoyed  with  Louis  the  Younger  to  obtain 
from  him  the  regulation  which  granted  to  the  arch- 
bishops the  perpetual  privilege  of  having  the  sole 
power  of  consecrating  the  kings  of  France,  a  regula- 
tion afterwards  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  the  pope. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
Guillaume  fell  into  disgrace,  and  so  turned  his  further 
attention  towards  the  court  of  Rome,  which  shortly 
afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
restored  him  to  his  dignity  at  the  French  court,  and 
his  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  state.  Guillaume  died 
at  Laou  about  1202.  See  Hocfer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
s.  v. 

Guillaume  (Abbot)  dk  St. Denis,  was  born  at  Gap, 
ami  lived  in  the  12th  century.  It  seems  that  he  had 
studied  medicine  before  entering  the  monastic  life.  In 
1 178  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
from  which  he  derives  bis  name,  and  governed  it  with 
zeal  and  wisdom.  But  he  displeased  king  Philip  Augus- 
tus, and  resigned  in  1 186.  He  was  a  man  well  instructed 
for  his  time,  translating  from  the  latin  the  Eulogy  of 
St.  Denis  the  A  reopagite,  composed  by  Michael  Syncel- 
lus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  Life  of  the  Philosopher 
Srcundus.  His  writings  remain  in  MS.  Sec  Hocfer, 
.Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  t>u  Dehkkt  (LaL  Guilelmus  or  Wilkl- 
mus).    Sec  William  of  Aqlttaine. 

Guillaume  {Saint)  de  Malaval,  founder  of  the 
Guillemites,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  French  noble- 
man who  had  chosen  a  soldier's  life,  and  lived  in  dis- 
sipation. Being  anxious  to  do  penance,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  pope  Eugenius  HI,  in  1145,  ordered  him  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  After  his  return  to 
Tuscany,  in  1153,  he  settled  in  a  lonely  valley  of  the 
Sienna  territory,  in  the  diocese  of  Grosseto,  where  he 
spent  his  life  in  work  and  prayer.  He  died  Feb.  10, 
1 157.  Some  time  Liter  some  of  his  followers  erected  a 
hermitage  with  a  chapel  on  the  tomb  of  Guillaume, 
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and  from  that  time  it  became  the  shrine  of  the  order 
of  the  Guillemites,  who  multiplied  in  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  France.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Ouillaume  rm  Maxdagot,  a  French  prelate  and 
canon,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Lodeve.  He 
was  successively  archdeacon  of  Nlmes,  provost  of  the 
Church  of  Toulouse,  archbishop  of  Embrun  about  1295, 
and  was  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Palestine  in  1312 
by  Clement  V.  In  1296  he  was  charged  by  Boniface 
VIII  with  composing  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals, 
together  with  Be.rcnger  de  Fr6dol  and  Richard  of  Si- 
enna, to  whom  was  added,  some  time  later,  Dinus,  a 
professor  of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna.  Guillaume 
composed,  about  1300,  the  Summa  LibeUi  Elertitmum,  a 
very  peculiar  work,  which  contains  some  interesting 
details  on  the  Church  of  Toulouse.  Some  lime  after- 
wards it  was  revised  by  John  Andrea*,  ami  dedicated  to 
Berenger  (Cologne,  1573).  Guillame  died  at  Avignon 
in  November,  1321.  See  Hoefer,  A  our1.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Ouillaume  (Abbot)  t>k  MutMorrmns  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  a  native 
of  Brittany.  Before  he  had  taken  the  cowl  he  was  an 
archdeacon  of  Nantes.  After  the  death  of  Hilgndc,  the 
monks  of  Marmoutiers  selected  him  as  their  abbot,  in 
1104.  Between  these  monks  and  the  archbishop  ofTours 
there  existed  at  that  time  a  grave  dispute.  Raoul,  who 
occupied  the  mctmpolitan  see,  required  that  newly- 
elected  abbots  should,  in  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
offer  to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  monks  refused 
to  render  that  homage,  declaring  it  to  !x>  humiliating. 
Guillaumc  having  accordingly  refused,  Raoul  brought  n 
complaint  before  the  pope.  During  the  debate,  which 
agitated  the  whole  province  of  Tours,  Guillaumc  him- 
aclf  went  to  Rome,  and  there  was  consecrated.  In  1 105 
he  returned  to  his  abbey.  In  1 106  he  sat  at  the  Council 
of  Poitiers,  and  vigorously  attacked  a  certain  lord  Man- 
ccau,  who  had  taken  possesion  of  the  Church  of  Cha- 
haignes.  In  1108  he  obtained  of  Benedict,  bishop  of 
Alcth,  the  Church  of  St,  Malo  of  Dinan.  In  1109  he 
pleaded  before  the  Council  of  Lnon  against  the  monks 
of  Chemille.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
abbots  of  Marmoutiers,  and  increased  its  wealth  consid- 
erably. He  died  May  23,  1124.  See  Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog.  Ghtirale,  a.  v. 

Guillaume  i>k  Passavant,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  Saintonge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. When  Rainaud  of  Martigue,  his  cousin,  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Rhcims,  Guillaume  succeeded 
him  in  that  church,  and  executed  there  the  functions 
of  an  archdeacon  until  January,  1144.  After  that  he 
was  called  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Mans,  where  his  name 
is  found  among  the  documents  of  the  year  1145.  He 
was  proud  and  able  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  Being  asked  by  the  monks  of  Marmoutiers 
to  intervene  in  their  favor  against  Guy  de  Laval,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  one  of  their  priories,  he  imme- 
diately excommunicated  that  powerful  leader.  In  1151 
a  vassal  church  (of  Brtllan)  had  refused  to  give  homage 
to  its  superior,  the  Church  of  La  Couture,  and  Guillaume 
ordered  the  rebel  church  to  be  demolished,  for  which  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  justify  his  con- 
duct. St.  Bernard  wrote  in  his  favor  to  Ungues,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  to  pope  Eugenius  III.  Guillaume  died  at 
Yvre,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Jan.  2G,  1187.  See 
Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gbiirale,  s.  v. 

Guillaume  (Saint)  Pinciion.  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1 184,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  of  poor  agricul- 
turist parents.  Being  admitted  in  early  youth  as  a 
clerk  of  the  Church  of  St.  Brieuc,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  among  his  colleagues,  early  obtained  a  canon  i- 
cate,  and  in  1220  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc. 
The  bishops  of  Brittany  at  that  time  were  engaged  in 
serious  disputes  with  Peter  Mauclerc.  Guillaume  being 
summoned  to  obey  this  formidable  leader,  responded  by 
a  sentence  of  excommunication.    The  reply  of  Peter 


Mauclerc  was  the  exile  of  the  prelate,  and  the  impris- 
onment of  the  priests  who  were  known  as  his  most  de- 
voted partisans.  But  the  court  of  Rome  took  up  the 
defence  of  Guillaume,  and  made  his  exile  of  short  du- 
ration. He  had  left  his  diocese  in  1228,  and  returned 
to  it  again  in  1231.  He  died  in  1234.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  r. 

GuiUaume  uc  Walujx,  an  abbot  of  St.  Amoul  of 
Metz.  It  is  believed  that  he  received  instruction  at  the 
school  of  Liege.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he 
retired  to  a  cloister.  His  teacher  wrote  him  a  letter, 
engaging  him  to  leave  his  retreat  and  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  secular  clergy,  but  Guillaume  continued  in  his 
chosen  vocation.  In  1050  he  succeeded  Warin  at  Si. 
Amoul  as  abbot.  In  1073  he  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Remi  at  Rhcims.  Since  the  year  1071  that  monastery 
had  remained  without  a  chier,  and  stood  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  archbishop  Manasse.  Guillaume  had  setae 
warm  disputes  with  the  latter,  and  wished  to  mijrn. 
He  wrote  to  the  pope,  and,  not  receiving  any  answer, 
set  out  for  Rome.  The  pope  received  him  kindlv,  and 
on  his  return  archbishop  Mann«>o  relieved  him.  Guil- 
laume  retired  to  Metz,  and  although  devoted  to  bii>h«p 
Herman,  he  was  so  weak  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  con- 
secrated in  his  place,  when  the  emperor  Henry  IV  had 
expelled  the  latter  from  his  sec  in  1085.  The  following 
year  Guillaumc  went  to  meet  the  bishop,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Church  renounced 
the  episcopate,  ami  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Gorzc.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  educated 
there,  and  after  some  time  bishop  Herman  gave  him 
the  abbey  of  St.  Amoul.  He  died  about  1089.  There 
are  extant  of  Guillaume  1c  Wallon  a  collection  of  kvco 
letters  to  divers  persons,  one  to  Gregory  VII,  and  tw» 
to  archbishop  Manasse,  in  which  he  reproaches  him  se- 
verely on  account  of  his  many  vices.  To  him  ah*  is 
ascribed  a  tine  prayer  in  honor  of  St.  Augustine.  See 
Hoefer,  Soup.  Biog.  Ginirule,  a.  v. 

Guillebert,  NtGOUAt,  a  French  prelate,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of, 
/.<•«  Prortrbes  de  Solatium  J'ataphrates  (Paris,  Wik 
\GA7):— Paraphrase  tur  fEcdetiatte  de  Salomon  (1«£7. 
1635,  1642): — l.a  Sagette  de  Salomon  Paraphraut 
(1631)  -.—Paraph rates  tur  It*  Epitrrt  de  S.  Paul  otix 
Calottes,  Thettaltmient,  Timothit  et  TUe  (1635)  •.—Pant- 
phrase  de  f  Epitre  aux  llibrtux  et  det  Epitret  Canoniqitt 
(ibid.  1638).  See  Jochcr,  A  llgememrt  GeUhrt*  u-1 _>.  i- 
hon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Guillemin,  Piekke,  a  French  Benedictine,  who 
died  Sept.  9,  1747,  at  Neuf-Chateau.  in  Lotharingia,  is 
the  author  of  Commtntaire  Litterul  Abtttje  sur  Tout  let 
Lirret  de  FA  ncien  et  du  A'owrwu  Trstamevt  ( Paris, 
1721).  See  Winer,  1/andbuch  det  theul.  Lit.  i.  188;  Jo- 
chcr, A  llgemeines  Gelrhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Guil  lemmot ,  Jkax,  a  French  Jesuit,  born  in  lfd4. 
joined  bis  order  in  1631,  was  professor  of  thcohnrv  at 
Pont-n-Motuson,  and  died  at  Nancy,  Nov.  24,  1680  He 
left,  Stlectm  ex  Philoto/ihia  Qtarstifntts  (Paris,  1671.  S 
vols.): — La  Sitgesse  Chrttieutte  (ibid.  1674): — Stlttim 
Quastiones  Theologicte  (1682,  2  vol*.).  See  Papilkm, 
BilA.  det  Autettrs  de  Bourgogne ;  Jochcr,  A\ 
Gelehrten-Lexilan,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Guion,  Elijah,  D.D.,  a 
gyman,  was  first  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Carrolton. 
I<a.,  about  the  year  1853.  The  next  year  he  was  rector 
of  St.  James's  Churchy  Baton  Rouge;  in  I860  he  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  where,  during  the  war,  he  served 
as  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army ;  in  1867  wa* 
chosen  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  where  he  also  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army;  in  1871  was  at  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
as  United  States  chaplain;  in  1874  was  appointed  to 
the  same  position  at  Fort  Gibson;  in  1877  removed  to 
Texas,  and,  still  chaplain,  went  in  the  following  year 
to  Almaden  Mines,  CaL  He  died  in  New-  Alrnaden, 
Jan.  17, 1879.    Sec  Prof.  Fpitc.  A  Imanac,  1880,  p.  171. 
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Guion,  John  M.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a  graduate  of  the  (leneral  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  employed  as  rector  of  the  Church  in  Ilcthany, 
Conn.,  in  1853 ;  the  following  year  hecame  assistant  min- 
ister of  a  church  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  shortly  alter 
was  chosen  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  20, 1878.  at  the 
n«c  of  serentv-aeven  years.  See  Prut.  Episc.  A  Imanac, 
1*79,  p.  168. 

Guion,  Thomas  T  .  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Bedford,  X.  V.,  Aug.  31,  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,ConnMin  1840. 
Hi*  first  cure  was  the  missionary  station  at  Zoar.  He 
then  took  charge  of  the  parishes  of  St. Thomas,  in  Bethel, 
and  St.  James,  in  Danbury,  which,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  had  become  self-supporting,  and  he  assumed  the 
rectorship  of  them  both.  In  1848  he  had  charge  of  St. 
Mary's  parish,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  afterwards  was  rector 
of  St.  James's,  Birmingham,  Conn  ,  for  more  than  four 
years.  In  1853  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  St.  John's 
parish,  Hrooklyu,  X.  Y.,  where  he  was  very  successful, 
but  his  health*  failed.  He  died  at  Milford.Coim.,  Oct. 
21, 1862.  Dr.  (iuion  was  clear  in  his  conceptions,  hon- 
est in  his  convictions,  and  fearless  in  their  avowal.  Sec 
Anur.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  150. 

Guiragos  (or  Cyriacus)  ok  Arm  KMA,was  born  at 
Kharabasd,  in  the  province  of  Khajperuui.  He  resided 
thirty-two  years  in  the  convent  of  Khor-Virab,  whence 
he  received  the  surname  Yiralxtei.  He  was  an  humble 
anil  pious  man,  and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  elected  patriarch  in  1 1 41,  when  Gregory  IX,  patriarch 
of  Armenia,  residing  at  Sis  (Cilicia), objected  to  the  trans- 
portation of  his  seat  to  Echmiadzin  (Greater  Armenia). 
Guiragos  was  the  first  patriarch  who  resided  at  the  latter 
place,  he  erected  convents  and  churches  there, repaired 
the  cathedral,  ami  broke  up  the  schism  which  separated 
the  patriarch  Aghthamar  from  the  rest  of  the  Church. 
A  certain  Marcus,  bishop  of  Georgia,  who  was  dissatis- 
fied with  that  reconciliation,  pretended  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Guiragos  was  invalid,  because  he  had  not  pre- 
viously been  consecrated  bishop,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  he  had  never  been  baptized.  Zacharias,  bishop 
of  Havuts-Tharhah,  joined  the  enemies  of  the  patri- 
arch, and  went  tn  Echmiadzin  to  depose  him  in  1143, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  bishops.  Yakub-Khan  of  Erivan 
at  first  opposed  the  change,  but,  being  bribed  by  Zach- 
arias, gave  him  authority  to  renew  the  election.  The 
suffrages  were  in  favor  of  Gregory  X,  and  Guiragos, 
who  had  been  hiding  during  the  excitement,  retired 
into  a  convent,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  See 
floefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.  ' 

Guise  John,  of  Lorraixk,  cardinal,  was  born  in 
1498.  He  went  to  France,  and  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  elevation  of  his  brother,  Claude  of  Lorraine,  the 
first  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  his  family.  In  April,  1536, 
Francis  1  sent  him  to  Charles  V  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment. About  1542  the  cardinal  was  removed  from  the 
court,  and  he  died  May  18, 1550.  He  is  known  for  his 
excessive  liberality,  by  means  of  which  he  became  «o 
influential  among" the  people.  He  waa  in  possession 
of  a  number  of  archbishoprics  in  France.  See  Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  (Unit .//«-,  a.  v. 

Guise,  Louis  (I),  or  Lorrainr,  a  French  prelate, 
brother  of  Charles,  al*o  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  bishop 
of  Troves,  of  Metz,  and  of  Alby,  was  born  Oct.  21, 1527. 
He  was  made  cardinal  Dec.  22,  1553,  and  attended  the 
election  of  pope  Paid  IV.  He  was  so  fond  of  convivi- 
ality that  the  people  used  to  call  him  "  the  cardinal  of 
the' bottles."  He  died  at  Paris,  March  24,  1578.  See 
Hoefer,  Arour.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  s.  v. 

Guise,  Louis  (2),  ok  Lorraine,  a  French  prelate 
and  peer,  was  born  at  Dampicrrc,  July  6,  1555.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  uncle,  appointed  him,  in  1572, 
his  coadjutor  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  made  over 
to  him  at  his  death  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  the 
abbeys  of  Fecamp  and  Montier-eu-Der  (1574).  In  1578 


he  was  made  cardinal,  and  in  the  following  year  Henry 
III  appointed  him  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  few  days  after  he  had  been  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Denis,  Feb.  17,  1583,  he  went  to  Rheims 
to  hold  a  provincial  council,  and  then  came  back  to 
Paris  to  mingle  in  the  intrigues  of  the  League.  In 
1585  he  assisted  at  the  ecclesiastical  reunion  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  The  Germans  and  Swiss  had  bumed 
j  down  (1587)  his  abbey  of  St.  Urbin,  in  Champagne,  in 
revenge  for  which  the  cardinal  burned  the  castle  of 
Breme,  near  chateau  Thierry,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon.  Canlinal  Guise  was  assassinated,  Dec  24, 
1588.    See  Hoefer,  ATttir.  Biog.  Gine'rale,  a.  v. 

Guise,  Louis  (3),  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  and  peer  of  France,  was  born,  according  to 
some,  Jan.  22,  1575,  according  to  others  in  May,  1585. 
He  obtained  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis  and  of  Montier-en- 
Der,  and  also  that  of  Chnli*.  He  was  never  ordained, 
preferring  brigandage,  and  exhibited  that  tendency  in 
his  later  years,  when  he  proposed  to  settle  theological 
disputes  by  arms.  In  1621  he  followed  the  king  on  his 
expedition  to  Poitou,  but  fell  sick  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  and  died  shortly  after  (June  21,  1621). 
Charlotte  des  Essarts,  countess  of  Romorantin,  and  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  Henry  IV,  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
cretly married  to  the  canlinal  (Feb.  4, 161 1),  bearing  to 
him  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  See  Hoefer,  .Vowr. 
Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Guise,  William,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Abload's  or  Abbey-load's  Court,  near  Glouces- 
ter, in  1653,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  where 
he  was  made  fellow  in  1674.  He  was  ordained  about 
1677,  and  died  Sept.  3,  1684.  He  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  illustrated  with  a  commentary,  Dr.  Bernard's 
Misna  Pars  Ordinu  Pnmi  Teraim  Tituli  Septan  (1680), 
ami  a  tract,  De  Viclimis  llumanis.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet,  a,  v. ,  AHibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  a.  v. 

Guizot,  Francois  Pikrrk  Guiluaumk,  a  noted 
French  religious  author,  waa  born  at  Xlmea,  Oct,  4, 1787, 
being  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  Huguenot  pasture. 
He  waa  educated  at  Geneva,  and  studied  law  at  Paris. 
During  the  literary  period  of  his  life  (1812-30),  he  was 
successively  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  interior,  journalist,  etc  To  this 
period  belong  his  Du  Gourernetnent  Reprssentatif  et  de 
CEtat  Actuel  tie  la  France  (1816):— Des  Conspirations 
et  de  la  Justice  Politique  (1821):  —  Des  Moyens  de 
Gouvernement  et  a" Opposition  (eod.):  —  De  la  Peine 
de  Mort  en  Mature  Politique  (1822):  —  Kssais  sur 
niistoire  de  France  (1823):-  L'HUtoirt  de  la  Rico- 
lution  d'Angleterre.  (1827,  1828,  2  voU.):-L'IIistoire  de 
la  Civilisation' Depuis  r  Etublissemcnt  du  Christianisme 
(1829).  With  the  year  1830  Guizota  political  career 
commenced,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  as  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  that  a  reform  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France  took  place.  In  the  year  1816 
Guizot  published  his  Fssai  sur  niistoire  et  sur  rEtat 
Actuel  de  I Instruction  Pubtiquet  in  which  he  insisted 
that  the  state  had  the  right  of  managing  and  control- 
ling the  public  instruction.  This  idea  he  now  devel- 
oped, and  introduced  many  improvement*,  especially 
in  the  primary  and  higher  schools.  In  ecclesias- 
tical respects,  Guizot  was  the  main  support  of  ortho- 
doxy in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  In  1852 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  consistory.  He  was 
opposed  to  liberalism  of  any  kind  in  religious  matters. 
He  was  orthodox,  and  clung  to  the  Credo  of  bis  Church. 
In  1872  he  waa  obliged,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  to 
retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  synod.  He  died  at 
Val  de  Becher,  Sept.  12, 1874.  Of  his  religious  works, 
we  mention,  ISEglise  et  la  Sociili  Chretienne  (1861): — 
MhlUations  sur  I Essence  de  la  Retiffion  Chrktenne  (1864 ; 
Engl,  translation,  X.  Y.  1865) : — Meditations  sur  la  Re- 
ligion Chretienne  dans  ses  Rapports  arec  CEtat  A  dud  ties 
Sodetes  (1865-68,3  vola.):-/^*  Vies  de  Quatre  Grands 
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Chretiens  Francois ( 1808;  EngUranslation,  Lond.  1868) : 
_  Mtmoires pour  Serrir  h  rilistoire  de  man  Tempt  ( 1858- 
68. 9  vols.).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societi 
Uibliqve  in  18*26,  of  the  Societe  pour  t Encouragement  de 
I  Instruction  Primaire  in  1*33,  and  of  the  Sociiti  rilis- 
toire du  Protestantism?  Francois  in  1857.  When,  in 
1861,  Guizot  had  to  make  a  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
new  academician,  Pere  tacordairc,  he  defended  and 
justified  the  papacy  and  the  worldly  power  of  the  pope, 
whereas  the  Dominican  praised  Protestant  America. 
This  address  of  Guizot  made  a  great  stir.  The  Catho- 
lic papers,  especially  the  Univrrs,  rejoiced,  and  hoped 
soon  to  see  Guizot  return  to  the  Church  of  Home.  But 
in  spite  of  this  (Juizot  remained  in  his  Church,  and 
from  his  words  in  his  testament,*'  I  die  in  the  bosom  of  i 
the  Reformed  Christian  Church  of  France,  in  which  I 
was  born,  and  to  have  been  born  in  which  I  rejoice," 
which  have  been  quoted  in  full,  we  sec  that  Guizot 
made  all  allowance  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  without  be- 
coming one  of  her  members.  See  Mazadc,  Portrait 
fTIIistoire  Morale  ft  Politique  du  Tennis  Jacquemottt, 
Gitizot,elc.  (Paris,  1875) ;  Madame  de  Witt,  nee  Guizot, 
Monsieur  Guizot  dans  sa  Fatnille  et  avec  ses  Amis 
(ibid.  1880,  English  transl.  Lond.  and  Boston);  Lich- 
lenlierger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Plitt- 
Hcrzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gujerati  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  The 
Gujerati  takes  its  name  from  Gujerat,  a  district  of 
the  Punjab  in  India,  and  the  principal  province  in 
which  it  is  spoken,  and  is  said  by  the  Seraropore 
missionaries  to  be  the  vernacular  of  a  territory  equal 
in  point  of  extent  to  England.  On  account  of  its 
wide  diffusion  it  has  been  appropriately  designated 
"the  grand  mercantile  language  of  foreign  Indian 
marts."  The  Scramporc  missionaries  were  the  first  to 
undertake  a  Gujerati  version  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1807  they  commenced  printing  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
but  the  work  was  given  up.  In  1813  it  was  resumed, 
and  in  1820  the  New  Test.,  in  Gujerati  characters  in- 
stead of  the  Sanscrit,  was  completed.  The  prosecution 
of  this  version  was,  however,  resigned  about  this  period 
by  the  Serampore  missionaries  to  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  stationed  at  Surat.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Fyvie,of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  published  their  version  of  the  New  Test, 
in  1821.  at  Surat.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
New  Teat.  Mr.  Skinner  died,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Fyvie,  and  in 
1828  it  was  completed  at  press.  Other  editions,  in 
a  revised  state,  rapidly  followed  as  the  demand  in- 
creased. Another  version  of  the  New  Test  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clarkson  and  Flower,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  two  thousand  copies  was  issued  from  the  I 
press.  But  it  was  subsequently  resolved  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  New  Test,  according  to  the  old  trans- 
lation of  the  Surat  edition,  subject  to  such  slight 
changes  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  This  edition 
was  completed  at  the  Bombay  press  in  1853.  Mean- 
while, preparations  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Gujerati  Scriptures  were  in  active  progress  under  the 
care  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Society,  and  an  edition 
of  the  New  Test.,  according  to  this  improved  version, 
was  completed  at  the  mission-press  in  Surat  in  1866. 
The  Old  Test,  was  completed  in  1861.  Besides  these 
two  editions,  the  Serampore  New  Test,  and  the  Surat 
version,  in  1860  a  new  edition  of  the  Gujerati  New 
Test.,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Parsccs,  was  announced. 
It  was  carried  through  the  press  in  Bombay,  in  Parsec 
characters,  by  the  Rev.  Dunjeebhoy  Nowrojee,  and  pub- 
lished in  1862.  In  this  edition  the  religious  terms  are 
those  technically  used  in  religious  Parsec  literature. 
Of  the  latter  edition  up  to  March  31,  1884,  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-nine  portions  of  Scripture 
were  disposed  of.  See  Hible  of  Every  fxind,  p.  123. 
There  exist  several  grammars  for  the  study  of  this  lan- 
guage: Munshi,  The  Student's  Companion  in  the- Acqui- 
sition of  a  Practical  Knowledge  of  English  and  Gujerati 


Grammar  and  Idioms  (Ahmedabad,  1860);  Shapurji 
Edalji,  A  Grammar  of  the  Gujerati  language  (Borobav. 
1867);  Tavlor,  A  Grammar  of  the  Gujerati  Language 
(ibid.  1868).    (B.  P.) 

Guldberg,  Ove  Hoegh,  a  Danish  statesman,  his- 
torian, and  theologian,  was  born  Sept.  1, 1731,  and  died 
Feb.  8,  1808.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Chronol- 
ogy for  the  Books  of  the  Sen  Testament  (Copenhagen, 
1785),  and  of  A  Translation  of  the  Neir  Testament.  *iih 
Annotations  (1794,  2  vols.),  both  published  in  the  Dan- 
ish language.    (B.  P.) 

Gumpel,  Mordecat.   See  Levtsohx. 

Gunn,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  Aug.  13, 
1785.  lie  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  180a, 
and  prepared  for  the  mini-try  under  Dr.  Henry  KoUock 
of  Princeton,  and  Dr.  John  Rodgers  of  New  York.  In 
1809  he  was  licensed  by  the  Pre*bytery  of  New  York, 
and  the  same  year  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Bloom- 
ingdale.  He  died  OcL  1, 1829.  An  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, amiable,  prudent,  and  a  peace-maker,  he  was 
also  noted  for  his  conscientious  piety  and  entire  devo- 
tion to  his  work.  His  talents  as  a  writer  and  preacher 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  Imaginative  and  cultivated, 
with  good  taste,  ample  learning,  and  fine  abilities,  he 
was  among  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  New  York- 
He  wielded  a  powerful  pen  as  a  theological  writer,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  some  of  the  exciting  contro- 
versies of  his  time.  The  General  Synod,  in  1825,  ap- 
pointed him  to  write  the  biography  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  II.  Livingston,  D.D.  See  Magazine  of  the  Ref. 
Dutch  Church,  December,  1829,  p.  257 ;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  lief.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Gunner,  Jon  ann  Ernest,  a  Norwegian  prelate  and 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Christiana,  Feb.  26,  1718.  He 
began  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  physician  in  that  city,  and  went  to  Copenhagen 
to  continue  them.  In  1712  the  king  gave  him  means 
to  go  to  Halle,  and  afterwards  to  Jena,  where  he  studied 
philosophy,  and  became  a  member  of  the  faculty.  On 
his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1755  he  was  made  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  theology  in  the  university.  In 
1758  the  bishopric  of  Dronthcim  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  died  at  Christiansand,  Sept.  23, 1773,  leaving, 
Hynlebrec  (Dronthcim,  1758):  —  Klagtale  orer  Kong 
Eraieric  V  (ibid.  1766): — also  Memoirs  in  the  Xorti 
I'idetiskabernsselskabs  Skrifier  (writings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  Norway),  etc  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
liiog.  GiairaU,  s.  v. 

Gttnther,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  April  17, 1660.  He  studied  at  Breslaa 
and  Leipsic,  was  preacher  and  licentiate  of  theology  at 
the  latter  place,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1714.  His  writings 
are  for  the  most  part  directed  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  See  Ran  ft,  Leben  der  chursdeksiscken 
Gottesgelehrten ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gclehrten-Lexikxm, 

B.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Gttnther,  Wolfgang,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  w  a? 
bom  in  Saxony  in  1586.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
was  preacher  in  1611  in  the  vicinity  of  Annaberg,  in 
1615  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Friedland,  in  1626  at 
Spardan,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1636.  He  wrote,  Analysis 
Trium  Eibrorum  Eodesim  Nostra  Symbol ico rum  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1614) : — Aphorismi  Theohgici  super  A  ug.  Ctm- 
fessionem  (  161 6 ):  —  JHsposilio  Epistofo  S.  Pauli  ad 
Romanes  (1625).  See  Jocher,  AUgemeints  GeUkrte*- 
LexiJbon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Guntherode,  Carl  vox,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Milan,  waa  born  in  1740.  In  1779  he  was 
professor  of  Church  history  at  lnnsbrilck,  but  soon  ex- 
changed the  academical  chair  for  the  monastery,  a  step 
which  he  regretted,  because  both  the  monastic  life  and 
the  religious  views  of  the  monks  were  not  in  harmony 
with  his  intellectual  powers.  More  pleasant  was  his 
position  as  librarian  to  prince  Esterhaay,  at  Vienna, 
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He  died  in  1795,  leaving,  Ittatitulio  Theologiot  Naturalis 
(1774): — Uiu.de  Criteria  Veri  et  Falsi  (eod.): — Ue 
Supremata  Concilii  Generalis  supra  Ronumorum  Ponti- 
jicum  (1777).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
DtutschLtnds,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

G'dntner,  Gabriel  Johann  Bkrnhard,  a  Premon- 
stratensinn,  was  born  in  1804  in  Bohemia,  received  holy 
orders  in  1830,  was  in  1838  professor  of  exegesis  at 
Prague,  and  died  March  17,  1867.  He  wrote,  Herme- 
ntiitim  Biblica  Generalis  Juxta  Principia  Catholica 
(Prague,  1848;  2d  ed.  1851 ;  3d  ed.  1863)  -.—Introductio 
in  Saeros  AW*  Testamenti  Libros  Itittor.-Critica  et 
A pohgttiea  (ibid.  1863, 2  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Giinzburg,  Aaron,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Prague  in  1812.  He  received  bis  rabbinical  as  well  as 
classical  education  at  his  native  place,  and  was  appoint- 
ed rabbi  of  the  congregation  of  Libachowitz,  in  Bohe- 
mia. In  1846  he  published,  Dogmatisch  -  historache 
BAenchtung  des  alien  Judenthuna  (Prague),  iu  which  he 
boldly  demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and 
grounded  his  demand  on  the  words  aud  promises  of 
former  Austrian  emperors.  In  consequence  of  this  pub- 
lication he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  and  came 
to  America.  He  was  elected  rabbi  at  Baltimore,  then 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  last  in  Boston,  where  he  died, 
July  19,1873.    Sec  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  348.    (B.  P.) 

Ourley,  Leonard  B.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  March  10,  1804. 
He  moved  to  Ohio  in  youth,  was  converted,  received  into 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1828,  was  three  years  on  circuits, 
thirteen  on  districts,  two  in  agency  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  twenty-eight  in  stations,  and  six  in  retire- 
ment. He  was  elected  to  the  general  conferences  of 
1W,  1856,  and  1864,  and  died  at  Delaware,  O.,  March 
26, 1880.  Dr.  Hurley  was  genial,  generous,  and  sympa- 
thetic. He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  wrote 
and  spoke  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  gave  $3000 
to  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  $10,000  to  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension.  His  published  poems  exhibit 
high  talent.  Sec  Minutes  of  Attnual  Conferences,  1880, 
p.  314. 

Gurlitt,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian and  philologist,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  March  13, 
1751.  In  1802  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hamburg  as  di- 
rector of  the  Johanncum,  and  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  academical  gymnasium,  and  died  June 
14, 1827.  Gurlitt  was  the  teacher  of  the  famous  Church 
historian  Neandcr.  He  wrote,  Explanatio  Brevis 
Htfmni  43  Duvidis  (Hamburg,  1773)  : — Kurze  Geschichte 
(Us  Tempelherrenordens  (1824  ).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  228,  365,  875,  589,  679,  702,  722,  730 ; 
Film,  Bibl.  Jud,  i,  848  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Gurney,  John  Hampden,  an  English  divine, 
was  the  sou  of  Sir  John  G umey,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1824,  was  for  some  time  curate  of  Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire,  and  in  1848  was  presented  by  the 
crown  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Marylebone. 
He  died  March  3, 1862.  Mr.  Gurney  was  a  most  earnest 
and  popular  preacher,  and  among  his  published  dis- 
courses are,  .4  Pastor's  Warning,  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (I860): — The  IjomI  Chief  ami 
a  Mourning  I'eojUe,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington (1852)  -.—The  Grand  Romish  Fallacy,  and  Dan- 
gers and  Duties  of  Protestants  (1854)  '.—Better  Times 
ond  Worse  (1856),  and  several  series  of  sermons.  His 
were  published  under  the  titles  of,  llistoriad 
(,  Illustrating  some  Important  Epochs  from  A  .1). 
to  A.D.  1546:  —  St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV; •  —  and 
Gods  Heroes  ami  the  World's  Heroes  (1858).  Mr.  Gur- 
niy  was  also  (he  author  of  several  psalm  and  hymn 
hooks,  and  of  Four  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on 
Scripture  Headers.  Sec  A  ppleton's  A  nnual  Cyclopaedia, 
1862,  p.  685. 

Gurney,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  | 


I  Society  of  Friends,  and  brother  of  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
[  was  born  at  Eastham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  England,  Oct. 
I  18,  1786.    His  education  closed  when  he  was  fourteen 
|  years  of  age,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  bank- 
er and  tea-merchant.    He  eventually  became  a  partner 
in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  business  firms  of  Lombard 
Street.    Early  in  his  active  life  he  was  associated  with 
other  distinguished  philanthropists  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  English  missious    He  was  also  the 
warm  friend  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  the  republic  of 
Liberia.    He  was  one  of  a  deputation,  representing  four 
thousand  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  London,  sent  to 
France,  in  1853,  in  the  interests  of  peace.    He  died  in 
Paris,  June  5, 1856.    See  Memorials  of  Samuel  Gurney, 
by  Mrs. Thomas  Gcldart  (Philadelphia,  1859).  (J.  C.  S.) 

Gar  nth,  Georu  Samuel,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Feb.  3,  1745,  at  Brieg,  in  .Silesia. 
He  studied  at  Kouigsbcrg,  was  in  1768  rector  at  Xeu- 
stadt,  in  1778  preacher  at  his  native  city,  in  1792  pastor 
primariua  at  Krenzburg,  and  died  Feb.  3,  18a3.  He 
published  some  aaoetical  writings.  See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Guru,  a  teacher  among  the  Hindus,  occupying  in 
some  degree  the  place  of  the  confessor  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  representative  and  ve- 
hicle of  divine  j)ower,  ami  therefore  entitled  to  the  most 
implicit  submission  on  the  part  of  the  man  whose  guru 
be  is. 

Gurwhal  (or  Shreenagur)  is  a  dialect  spoken 
|  in  the  province  of  Gurwhal,  west  of  Kuraaon.    A  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Test,  was  undertaken  at  Serampore 
in  1816,  and  was  completed  at  press  some  time  prior  to 
1832.    (B.  P.) 

Gutbier,  iEgidius.  a  German  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Wcissensec,  in  Thuringia,  Sept.  I,  1617.  He 
studied  at  different  uuiversities,  was  in  1652  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Hamburg,  took  in  1660  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  died  Sept. 
27,  1667.  He  published,  .Yorum  Tesfamenlum  Syrin- 
cum.— Lexicon  Sgriarum  :—Sota  Critical  in  Nocum 
Testamentum  Sgriacum:—De  Sibylla  et  Eai  um  Oracu- 
lis.  See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata ;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Gutbier,  Friedrich  August  Philip,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Thuringia, 
March  2,  1765,  and  died  Feb.  5,  1838,  superintendent 
and  member  of  consistory.  He  published,  Summarien 
fiber  das  AYue  Testament  (Leipsic,  1831-38,  4  voLO  : — 
Lehrbuch  dtr  christlichen  Glaubens-  und  Sittrubhre 
(Gotha,  1825)  :- LUurgisches  Handbuch  zum  Gtbranch 
fur  Prediger  (Leipsic,  1805).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  189,  215,  280;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thiol,  i, 
480  sq.  (B.P.) 

Gut  e.  Hkinricii  Ernest,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  13,  1754,  at  Bielefeld.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  was  preacher  there  in  1779,  magister 
in  1780,  professor  of  theology  in  1791.  and  died  Dec.  6, 
1805.  He  wrote,  De  Factis  Ejus  Diei,  quo  Christus 
e  Mortuis  llesurrexit  (Halle,  1780):  —  Anfangsgrmde 
der  hebrdischen  Sprache  (ibid.  1782;  2d  ed.  1791):— 
Entwurf  zur  Einieitung  m's  Alte  Testament  (ibid.  1787) : 
— Kurze  Leber sicht  der  corzuglichsten  Mater  ten,  etc. 
(ibid.  1804).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theob>gen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.  $  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
81 ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  349.    (B.  P.) 

Guteliua,  Samuel,  a  most  estimable  minister  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  He  studied  under  the  Rer.  Yost  Henry 
Fries,  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1822,  and  immedi- 
ately took  charge  of  some  congregations  in  Northum- 
berland County.  After  laboring  successfully  in  differ- 
ent charges,  he  died,  July  17,  1866.  "Strict  honesty 
and  integrity  were  leading  and  marked  features  in  his 
life  and  character."  Father  Gutelius  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer, but  bis  sufferings  never  interfered  with  bis  duties. 
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u  He  was  an  indefat  igable  worker,  and  a  solid  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  always  well  prepared.  He  pleaded 
with  his  hearers  like  a  man  who  expected  to  meet  them 
at  the  bar  of  God.  Indeed,  he  often  reminded  them  of 
that  meeting.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  be- 
nevolent operations  of  the  Church,  and  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  publication  of  its  periodicals.  His 
ministry  was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and 
success."  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref.  Church, 
iv,  120.   (D.  Y.  H.) 

Guthrie  (or  Outhry),  Henry,  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  about  1064,  died  in  I 076.  He  published  Memoirs, 
temp.  Chit  i  let  L  (Ijond.  1702).  See  Alii  bone,  X>icf.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Guthrie,  John  (JJ^  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Moray  from  Edinburgh,  in  1623,  where  he 
continued  until  he  was  deprived  with  the  other  prelates 
by  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638.  He  then  lived  at 
Spynie  castle  till  1640,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
it  to  colonel  Monroe,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  own 
private  castle  of  Guthrie,  in  the  county  of  Angus.  He 
died  not  long  afterwards.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  152. 

Guthrie,  John  (2^  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Milnathort,  Kinrossshire, 
Jan.  30j  1814.  He  was  kept  in  the  Church  from  in- 
fancy through  the  care  of  pious  parents;  entered  Edin- 
burgh University  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  distinguishing  himself  in  clas- 
sics and  philosophy;  and  in  1839  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Secession  Church  at  Kendal.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  excommunicated  from  that  Church  for  main- 
taining the  universality  of  Christ's  atonement.  He 
then,  with  others,  formed  the  Evangelical  Union,  be- 
came the  professor  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  new 
body,  and  held  the  office  from  1846  to  1861.  From 
1818  to  1851  he  held  the  pastorate  in  Glasgow,  whence 
he  removed  to  Greenock,  where  he  labored  successfully 
for  eleven  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Tolmers  Square, 
London,  but  relumed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  a  new  church,  and  tilled  the  chair  of 
apologetics  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  He  died  in  London,  Sept. 8, 1878.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  316. 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  I  ».!>..  an  eminent  Scottish  pul- 
pit orator,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer,  was  bom 
July  12. 1803.  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  merchant  and  banker.  He  went  through  the  cur- 
riculum of  study  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  devoted  two  additional  w  inters  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  anatomy.  Meanwhile 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin 
in  1825;  subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Paris,  study- 
ing the  physical  sciences.  In  1830  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county,  and  in 
1837  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Grey- 
friars  parish,  in  Edinburgh.  Here  his  eloquence,  com- 
bined with  devoted  labors  to  reclaim  the  degraded  pop- 
ulation of  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  city,  soon 
won  for  him  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  In 
1843  he  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  for  a  long  scries 
of  years  continued  to  minister  to  a  large  and  influential 
congregation  in  Edinburgh.  In  1845  and  1846  he  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  the  Free  Church  by  his  ad- 
vocacy throughout  the  country  of  its  scheme  for  pro- 
viding manses  or  residences  for  its  ministers.  His  zeal 
was  not  diverted  in  mere  denominational  or  sectarian 
channels.  He  came  forward  in  1847  as  the  advocate 
of  ragged  schools,  and  to  him  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
system  over  the  kingdom  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed. 
He  also  earnestly  exerted  himself  in  many  ways  in  op- 
position to  intemperance  and  other  vices.  lie  possessed 
great  rhetorical  talent,  and  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  illustrations  he  used. 
Few  public  speakers  have  ever  blended  solemnity  and 


deep  pathos  so  intimately  with  the  humorous,  his  ten- 
dency to  which  has  more  frequently  than  anything 
else  been  pointed  out  as  his  fault.  Dr.  Guthrie  always 
displayed  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  that  tended  to 
progress  or  improvement  of  any  kind.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  May,  1862,  and  died  near  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
23, 1873.  His  most  important  published  works  are,  Tit 
Gospel  in  F.zekiel,  a  series  of  discourses: — The  Way  of 
Life,  a  volume  of  sermons : — A  Plea  for  Drunkards  and 
against  Drunkenness :  —  A  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools, 
followed  by  a  second  and  a  third  plea,  the  latter  under 
the  title,  Heed -time  and  I/arrest  of  Ragged  Schools: 
— The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows:— A  Sufficient  Main- 
tenance and  an  Efficient  Ministry  (Edinburgh,  1852, 8vn\ 
He  edited  a  new  edition  of  Berridge's  Christian  World 
Unmasked  (ibid.  1856, 8vo).  For  gome  years  before  his 
death  he  acted  as  editor  of  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
founded  in  1864,  in  which  year  he  retired  from  his  reg- 
ular ministrations.  His  A  utobiography  and  Memoir  was 
published  by  his  sons  (1873),  and  his  Work*  (1873-76, 
1 1  vols.).  See  also  Popular  Preachers,  p.  33. ;  Smith, 
Our  Scottish  Clergy  (Edinb.  1848),  p.  342;  (Lond.)  Eean- 
gelical  Magazine,  February,  1874 ;  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v.    ( W.  P.  S.) 

Guy.   See  Gui. 

Guy,  Thomas,  an  English  philanthropist,  founder 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  was  born  at  Southwark  in  1644.  Af- 
ter serving  an  apprenticeship  of  eight  years,  he  began 
business  as  a  bookseller  in  1668.  He  dealt  largely  in 
Bibles,  which  he  at  first  imported  from  Holland,  but 
afterwards  printed  for  himself.  He  became  master  of 
an  immense  fortune,  and  died  unmarried,  Dec  17, 1724. 
In  1707  he  built  three  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  aided  it  in  other  ways.  He  built  Guy's  Hospital 
at  a  cost  of  over  £18,000,  and  left  an  endowment  of 
£2 19.499.  He  also  made  other  gifts  and  bequests  for 
hospitals  and  almshouses.  See  J  True  Copy  of  the 
Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  (Lond. 
1725) ;  Knight,  Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers  (I860), 
p.  323 ;  Fncyclop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Guyard,  Bernard,  a  French  Dominican,  was  bom 
in  1601,  and  died  at  Paris,  July  30^  1674,  a  doctor  of 
theology  and  provincial  of  his  order.  He  wrote,  1. 1 
Vie  de  S.  \'inc.  Ferrier : — Discrimina  inter  Doctrinam 
Thomisticam  et  Janseniauam : — 1m  Xourelle  A ppariiUm 
tie  Luther  et  de  Calvin.  See  E" chard,  De  Scriptoribvs 
Ordinis  Dominicanorum ;  .In- her,  Allgemeines  GrUkr- 
ten  -  It  .1  ikon,  a.  v. ;  Hocfer,  A 'our.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s,  v. 
(ft  P.) 

Guyet,  Charles,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Tours  in  1601,  taught  theology  fifteen  years,  afterwards 
became  a  preacher,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  March 
30,  1664.  He  is  the  author  of  De  Festis  Propriis  Lo- 
co rum  et  Fcdesiarum,  etc.  (Paris,  1657  fol.).  See  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  6 1  (i  aq. ;  Jocher,  Allgemeints 
Gtlehrten-  fcxikon.  a.  v. ;  Alegambe,  Rihliothtca  Scripto- 
rvm  Societatis  Jesu ;  Ba  vie,  Dictiomiaire  llistorique 
Critique ;  Hoe  for,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Guyon,  Claude  Marie,  a  French  abbot,  wbo 
was  bom  in  1701,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1771,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Llistoire  des  Empires  et  des  Ripubliquet  (Paris, 
1733,  12  vols.) :— Oracle,  de  Soureaux  Phtiosopkes  (2 
vols. ;  against  Voltaire) : — A pologie  des  Jcsuites  (1762) : 
— Bibliotheque  EccUsiastique  en  Forme  (T Instructions  srsr 
Toute  la  Religion  (1772, 8  vols,).  See  Xour.  Diet.  Hist. ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Guyon,  Symphorien,  a  priest  at  St  Victor,  in 
Orleans,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  author 
of,  Notitia  Sanctorum  Ecclesiai  A  urelittnensis  (1637), 
which  was  again  published  in  French  in  1647  under  the 
title,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  et  Diocese,  Ville  et  Vnirersiti 
d 'Orleans.  Sec  Wiuer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  £22 ; 
!.<•  Long,  Bibliotheque  Uistorique  de  France;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gekhrten-lxxikoH,  ».  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Guzman,  Ludovico,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Seville  ami  Toledo,  was  born  at  Osorno,  in  Castile,  in 
1554,  and  died  at  Madrid,  Jan.  10, 1605.  He  published 
Nut.  de  las  Missiones  en  la  India  Oriental  (Alcala,  1601 
fol.).  See  Alegambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu;  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Bispanica;  Jocher,  Allge- 
mriws  Gelehrten- L^xikon,  8.  v.;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der 
theoLLit.\,m.  (B.P.) 

Gyongyosi  (di  Peteng),  PACi.ua,  a  Hungarian  Re- 
formed theologian,  was  born  in  1668.  He  studied  in 
England  and  at  Fran.  >k  r.  and  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  theology  at  the  latter  place  in  1700.  Having  re- 
lumed to  his  country,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Kaschau,  but  he  had  to  leave  that 
place  in  17*24.  and  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  theology.  He  died  there 
in  1713,  leaving,  De  Eatis  Sextu  Xovi Testamenti  .Etate 


(Franeker,  1700): — Disp.  Dua  in  pvnpovtvrucav  Amo- 
ris  Christi  et  Christian" rum  (ibid.  1700) : — A  Uare  Pacts, 
pro  Votis  Vienicis  Erectum;  A  ret  Pilati  Galilaorum 
Sufut it ut  nd,  m  (Basic,  172*2),  written  against  the  bishop 
of  Agran  and  the  Jesuit  Timon,  who  wrote  against  the 
Protestants ;  the  publication  of  this  work  was  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  the  country  :— De  Reverentia  Templorum 
AM  Test.  (Frankfort,  1731):— De  Mora  Dei  (1733): 
—Speculum  'EXivOtpinc  (1734) :— De  Lapidibus  Sama- 
rvt  (1730):— De  Glorijlcatione  Christi  (1738),  etc  See 
Moser,  JetztUbende  Theologen;  Dunkel,  Nachrichten,  iii, 
725;  Horanyi,  Menu  Dung.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-I^exikon,  a.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Gypcer  (or  Gypsy rc.  Fr. gibecure),  (1)  the  medi- 
aeval term  fur  a  hanging  bag;  (2)  a  pouch  or  Hat  burse 
or  purse,  with  a  mouth  or  opeuing  of  metal,  strung  to  the 
girdle,  often  represented  in  Euglish  monumental  brasses. 
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Haab,  Philip  Heimuch,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Oct.  9,  1758,  and  died 
pastor  at  Sch  weigeni,  Wtlrtemlierg,  in  1833.  He  is  the 
author  of,  Iltbraische  Griechische  Grammatik  zum  Ge- 
brauch  fur  das  Seue  Testament  (Tubingen,  1815) : — 
Religionsunterricht  durch  Bibelgeschichte  (1818,2  parts) : 
—/Mrachtungen  uber  die  I  >  >  Unsgeschiehte  Jesu  Christi 
nach  drm  Bericht  der  4  Er  angelica  (Heilbronn,  1830). 
See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  126;  ii,  254, 403; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheuL  i,  482.    ( 11.  P.) 

Haag,  (ikoru  Fkikoricii,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  who  died  March  10,  1875,  is  the  author  of, 
Christliches  Lehrbiichlrin  mler  evangel.  Katechumenen 
Unterricht  (Heidelberg,  1812)  -.—Christliches  l/ausbuch- 
lein  (3d  ed.  1861) :  —  Hiblische  Geschichten  (1855):— 
Krumyluchcs  l/ausbuch  (cod. )  :—Zeugnisse  aus  der  la- 
ther ischen  Kirche  (1861).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i, 
482.    (B.  I*.) 

Haak,  Tiikodork,  an  English  divine  and  natural 
pliil«*opher,  was  bom  in  1605  at  Neuhausen,  near  Worms, 
in  Germany,  and  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  finally  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  then 
visited  some  of  the  Continental  universities,  and  returned 
to  Oxford  in  1629,  but  without  taking  a  degree  was  or- 
dained, in  1032,  deacon  to  bishop  Hall  of  Exeter.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuit-.,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  parliament  during  the  rebellion.  He 
died  in  Loudon,  May  9,  1690.  He  published  the  Dutch 
Annotations  on  the  Bible  (1657,  2  vols,  fol.);  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  ami  translated 
into  Dutch  several  theological  works.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  propose  the  Royal  Society.  Some 
of  his  letters  ap|>earcd  in  the  Philosophical  Collections 
(May,  1682).    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Haar,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  dwarf,  made  of 
and  living  in  stones. 

Haas,  Carl,  a  German  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  born  Oct.  18,  1«0».  He  studied  theology 
at  Tubingen,  and  became  a  Protestant  minister.  In 
1843  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  having  the 
year  before  published  Die  GlaubensgegerJa/ze  d,*  Pro- 
testantismus  uml  K at  hoi  ids  m  us.  He  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  Augsburg,  in  1844,  and  published  on  that 
occasion  OJfenes  SemlscJireiben  an  seine  lube  Geineinde, 
etc.,  and  Protestantismus  ami  Katholicismu*.  He  now  set 
himself  to  write  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  published  Josephs  und  Konrads  Feietstumlen  (Augs- 
burg, 1845 )  :—Populdre  Kirchengeschichte,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Re/ormationsgeschichte  (2d  ed. 
1846) :— Beleuchtung  grosser  Yorurtheile  aegen  die  Ka- 
tholische  Kirche  (1857)  -.—Geschichte  der  Papste  (I860) : 
-Die  ztcei  Baupf/einde  des  Christenthums  (1866):— 
Katar  und  Gnade  (1867).  After  the  Vatican  council, 
Haas  renounced  again  the  Church  of  Rome,  without  re- 
turning to  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  to  justify  him- 


self, he  published  Nach  Rom  und  con  Rom  zuriick  \ 
Wittenberg  (Barmen,  1882).  In  1881  he  published  Der 
unavtalsrhtc  Luther  nach  den  Urdrucken  der  kbnigL 
offend.  Bibliothek  in  Stuttgart  hergesteUt.  Haas  died 
Dec.  21, 1883.   Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  484.    (B.  P.) 

Haas,  Carl  Franz  Lubert,  a  Reformed  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  12,  1722,  at  Casset. 
He  studied  at  Marburg,  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer there  in  1748,  was  professor  in  1754,  and  died  Oct. 
29, 1789.  He  wrote,  Diss,  liistorica  de  Meritis  Philippi 
Magnanimi  in  Rej'ormationem  (Marburg,  1742) : — De 
Eutichianismo  et  Yariis  Ejus  Sectis  (ibid.  1746) : —  I'er- 
surh  einer  l/essischen  Kirchengeschichte  (ibid.  1782).  See 
Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.; 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  793.    (B.  P.) 

Haas,  Nlkolaus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  Nov.  25, 1665.  He  studied  at  Altdorf 
and  Leipaic,  was  pastor  in  1686,  and  died  July  26, 1715, 
leaving,  De  Pruurijiiorum  Moralium  Existentia^  D*jini- 
turne  et  Diciswne  (1683):  —  De  Astrologia  Judieiaria 
(1685) :— lleilige  Unterredungen  mit  Gott  (1689) .  -En- 
chiridion Catechismi  Lutheri  contra  Papistus  (17<»3),  be- 
fides  a  number  of  ascetical  works.  See  Doring,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  l>eutschlands,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Uand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  166;  Jocher,  Allgemtines  GeUhrten- 
Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Habadim  (or  rather  Chabadim),  a  subdivision  of 
the  Jewish  sect  of  Chasidim,  founded  by  rabbi  Solo- 
mon, in  the  government  of  Mohilef,  in  the  18th  century. 
The  name  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  three 
Hebrew  words,  Pr,  n3"3,  PTOSn,  "wisdom,  intelli- 
gence, and  knowledge."  They  may  not  improperly  be 
termed  the"  Jewish  Quietists," as  their  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  rejection  of  external  forms  and  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  mind  to  abstraction  and  contem- 
plation. Instead  of  the  baptisms  customary  among  the 
Jews,  they  go  through  the  signs  without  the  use  of  the 
element,  ami  consider  it  their  duty  to  disengage  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from  matter,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  clog  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to  the  supreme 
source  of  intelligence.  In  prayer  they  make  no  use  of 
words,  but  simply  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
supplicatiou,  and  exercise  themselves  in  mental  ejacu- 
lations. 

Habakkuk,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  old  Roman  martyrologies  ou  Jan.  15. 

Habdalah  ~?7-H,  distinction),  a  ceremony  by 
which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  divided  or  separated  from 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  It  is  performed  after  the 
concluding  service  in  the  synagogue,  by  reciting  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  prayers,  and  the  use  of  wine  and 
spices.  Ou  Sabbath  evening  four  benedictions  are  said, 
one  over  the  wine,  a  second  over  the  spice,  the  third 
over  the  light,  "  Blessed  art  thou  Lord  our  God,  king 
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of  the  world,  who  hast  created  a  shining  light,"  and  the 
last  is,  "  Messed  art  tliou,  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  made  a  distinction  (^"HSSJj)  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  common,  between  lighl  and 
darkness,  between  Israel  and  the  other  nation*,  between 
the  seventh  day  and  the  other  six  days  of  work ;  blessed 
be  thou,  O  God,  who  hast  made  a  distinction  between 
the  holy  and  the  common."  If  for  any  reason  a  Jew 
is  prevented  from  performing  this  ceremony,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  the  follow- 
ing short  benediction :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  has  made  a 
distinction  between  things  sacred  and  profane."  See 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Tal.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Haberlin,  Georg  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  30.  1644. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  became  deacon  in  1668,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  in  1681,  member  of  consistory 
and  preacher  in  1692,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1699,  leaving, 
S/>ecimen  Theologice  Practica :  —  Conspectus  Locoruni 
Theologicorum : — Theologiu  Corinthiaca  in  Forma  Sys- 
tematis  Propotita: — De  Principio  Fidei: — Oe  Unione 
Fidelium  cum  Christo : — I>t  Justification-  Hominit  Co- 
ram Deo: -De  Satisfactione  Christi:—Dc  Chiliasmo 
ffodierno,  Fidei  Christiana  Ruina  et  Itrfidtlitatis  Juda- 
iar  Firmamento,  etc.  Sec  Kischlin,  Metnoria  Theolo- 
gorum  WUrtembergensium ;  Joe  her,  Allgemeines  Gelehr- 
ten-texikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Habert,  Locts,  a  French  theologian  and  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  was  born  at  Blois  in  1638,  and  died  at 
Paris,  April  17, 1718.  He  is  the  author  of,  Pratique  du 
Sucrement  de  Petntence  (Paris,  1714, 1729),  better  known 
as  the  Pratique  de  Verdun.  He  also  wrote  Theologiu 
Dogmatica  et  Moralis  ad  Usum  Seminarii  Catalaunen- 
sis  (Lyons,  1709-12,  7  vols.),  which  was  attacked  and 
condemned  by  Fenelon.  Being  opposed  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  Habert  was  exiled  in  1714,  and  only  returned 
to  Paris  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  See  Lichtenber- 
ger,  Encydop.  des  Scietices  Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Agrioola, 
BUtL  Ecclet.  iii,  212 ;  Jocher,  .4  Ugemeittei  Gelehrten-Uxi- 
fern,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Habibus.   See  A  bib  as. 

Habichhorst,  Andreas  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Greifswalde,  Aug.  30, 
1704,  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Tractatus 
de  MAchisedeci  Jiittoria  et  Figura :  —  Dissertationes 
Exegttica  in  IUustriora  Iesaia  Loca :  —  Breriarium 
Formula  Concordia  et  Controcersiarum  Syncretistico- 
Pietisticarum :  —  Dissertations  de  Altari  Gideonis :  — 
De  Fphnd  Gideonis : — De  Afagistratus  et  Suppliciorum 
Capitalium  Constitution  Dirina: — De  Sanctorum  cum 
Christo  Redicieorum  Resurrection:  —  De  Abrahamo 
Sola  Fuie  Justijicato : — De  lesaia  Trinitatis  Pracone. 
See  Pipping,  Menutria  Theologorum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemei- 
nes  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Habitacle  (LaL  habitaculum)  (1)  a  residence;  (2) 
a  niche. 

Hacbilah,  Hn.l.  ok.  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  for 
this  spot  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  Palest.  Explor. 
Fund,"  January,  1875,  p.  47)  "  the  high  hill  bounded  by 
deep  valleys  north  and  south  on  which  the  ruin  of 
i'ekin  now  stands,"  and  Tristram  (Bible  Lands,  p.  63) 
coincides  in  this  identification ;  but  if  this  be  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  Cain  (q.  v.),  it  can  hardly  be  also 
that  of  Hachilah  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  latter  is  not  a  proper 
name  nt  all,  as  it  invariably  has  the  article  (rs^snn, 
as  being  a  mere  appendage  of  Ziph).  Later,  Lieut. 
Condor  proposes  another  site  (Tent  Work,  ii,91) :  "This 
[hill]  I  would  propose  to  recognise  in  the  long  ridge 
called  EUKolah,  running  out  of  the  Ziph  plateau  tow- 
ards the  Dead  Sea  desert  or  Jeshimon,  a  district  which, 
properly  speaking,  terminates  about  this  line,  melting 
into  the  Becrsheba  plains.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill 
are  the  'Caves  of  the  Dreamers,'  perhaps  the  actual 
scene  of  David's  descent  on  Saul's  sleeping  guards."  As 
to  the  "wood  (chorah)  of  Ziph,"  he  remarks  (p.  89) : 


"A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  I 
as  the  dry,  porous  formation  of  the  plateau  must  be  on- 
changed  since  David's  time,  no  wood  of  trees  could  then 
have  flourished  over  tbia  unwatered  and  sun  scorched 
region.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the 
word  choresh  is  a  proper  name  with  a  different  signifi- 
cation, and  such  is  the  view  of  the  Greek  version  and 
of  Joseph  us.  We  were  able  considerably  to  strengthen 
this  theory  by  the  discovery  of  the  ruin  of  Khoreisa 
and  the  valley  of  Hircsh  (the  same  word  under  another 
form),  close  to  Ziph,  the  first  of  which  may  well  be 
thought  to  represent  the  Hebrew  Choresb-Ziph."  But 
the  latter  term  likewise  is  a  mere  denominative,  for  it 
takes  the  article  (rc"»ttr.  1  Sam.  xxiii,  15, 18).  and  is 
elsewhere  used  plainly  with  reference  to  trees  (Isa.  xvii, 
9;  Ezck.xxxi,8). 

Hacke,  Nicholas  P.,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1800. 
At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  sent  to  a  relative  in 
Bremen,  Germany,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1816,  and  studied  theology  privately  until  1819.  when 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  some  congrega- 
tions in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  returning  to  his 
studies  the  same  year.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1819,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Greensburg  charge, 
which  he  served  fifty-eight  years,  and  died  there.  Aug. 
25,  1878.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  be 
preached  exclusively  in  the  German  language.  He  was 
a  student  all  his  life,  and  used  the  English  language 
with  ease  and  grace.  He  was  fully  consecrated  to  his 
work,  remarkable  for  his  social  powers,  caring  not  for 
worldly  honors,  a  model  Christian  gentleman,  and  faith* 
fid  minister  of  the  gospeL  See  Uarbaugb,  Fathers  of 
the  Germ.  lief.  Church,  v,  300. 

Hacker,  Joachim  Bernhard  Nikolaus,  a 

Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  11, 
1760,  at  Dresden.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  dird 
at  Zscheyla,  in  Saxony,  Oct.  4, 1817,  leaving  some  ancet- 
ical  works,  for  which  see  Dbring,  Deutsche  Kanzelrtd- 
ner ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  it,  356, 386.  (B.  P.) 

Hacker,  Johann  Georg  August,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Jau.  24, 
1702.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1784  preacher 
at  Torgau,  in  1790  garrison-preacher  at  Dresden,  iu  1796 
court -preacher  there,  and  died  Feb.  21,  1823,  leaving 
Diss.  Jnauguralis  de  Descettsu  Christi  ad  Inferos  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1802),  and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  See 
Doring,  Deutsche  Karaelredner ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  436;  H,  82,  91, 127,  161,  172,  173, 183,  366, 
389.    (B.  P.) 

Hackett,  Horatio  Balch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Baptist  scholar,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Dec. 
27,  1808.  In  1823  he  entered  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  and  in  1827  Amherst  College ;  became  a  hop*  fnl 
Christian  in  1828,  and  was  valedictorian  in  1830.  lie 
graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Audover  to 
1834,  spending  one  year  meanwhile  as  tutor  in  Amherst 
College.  The  next  year  he  occupied  a  position  as  teacher 
of  classics  in  Mount  Hope  College,  Baltimore,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city.  He 
was  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  iu  Brown  Uni- 
versity for  four  years  (1835-39).  In  1889  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation  io 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  the  same  year  wa* 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Two  vears  of  ear- 
nest devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classes  which 
came  under  his  instruction  were  followed  by  a  year 
spent  abroad,  six  months  of  the  time  in  earnest  study 
iu  Halle,  Germany,  attending  the  lectures  of  Tbolock, 
Gesenius,  Rodigcr,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  and  four 
months  in  Berlin,  enjoying  the  instructions,  especially, 
of  Neandcr  and  Hengstcnberg.  After  his  return  to 
America,  in  1842,  he  prepared  an  annotated  edition  of 
Plutarch's  treatise  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  Put- 
of  the  Wicked,  devoting  also  much  time  to  the 
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study  of  French,  Chaldce,  and  Syriac,  modern  Greek, 
Sanscrit.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Utnyuage. 
The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  San  a,  January,  1845,  contains  hi*  critique  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss.  In  the  number  of  the  same 
quarterly  fur  January,  1846,  is  an  able  article  on  the 
Synoptical  Study  of  the  Gospels,  and  Recent  Literature 
retraining  to  it.  The  next  year  (1847)  appeared  his 
Exercises  in  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Selections  from  the 
Gretk  Scriptures  to  be  Translated  into  Hebrew,  etc  The 
result  of  some  of  his  studies  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  may  be  found  in  the  Janu- 
ary (1847)  number  of  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  in  the  form 
of  two  articles  from  his  pen,  The  Structure  of  the  He- 
brew Sentence,  and  The  Greek  Version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  Thiersch.  Then  came  his  great  work,  the  Commen- 
tary on  Acts,  the  tirst  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1852. 
He  then  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  his  journey  be- 
ing extended  to  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  spending 
several  weeks  in  Germany.  In  1855  he  published  his 
lUustmtions  of  Scripture;  Suggested  by  a  Tour  through 
the  Holy  Land.  Soon  after,  he  set  out  upon  his  third 
foreign  tour,  spending  six  months  iu  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  modern 
Gretk,  and  thence  making  excursions  in  different  di- 
rections in  Greece.  In  1800  the  Bible  Union  published 
his  Xotes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Philemon,  as  the  basis  of  a  revision  of  the  common  Eng- 
lish version;  ami  a  Revised  Version,  with  Notes.  In 

1804  appeared  his  Christum  Memorials  of  the  War. 
During  the  same  period  he  wrote  thirty  articles  for  the 
original  edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary.  In 
1801  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  American  edition 
of  Westcott's  Study  of  the  Gospels;  in  the  winter  of 

1805  he  began  to  edit  an  American  edition  of  Smith's 
DictUmary  of  the  Bible,  aided  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot.  He 
was  also  engaged  by  l>r.  Schaff  to  translate  Van  Oos- 
terzee's  Commentary  on  Philenwn,  for  his  edition  of 
Lange's  Commentaries,  and  Braun6's  Commentary  on 
Philippians,  for  the  same  series.  He  published  in  1807 
•  second  revised  edition  of  Plutarchus  de  Sera  Xuminis 
Veri  Dicta,  with  notes  prepared  by  himself  and  profess- 
or W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College.  Professor  Hnck- 
ett's  connection  with  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion closed  with  its  anuiversary,  June  24,  1808.  Two 
years  were  next  spent  in  laborious  study  in  his  favorite 
department,  translating  and  revising  the  books  of  Kuth 
and  of  Judges  for  the  Bible  Union,  upon  the  American 
edition  of  Smith's  LHctionary  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  trans- 
latioiis  which  he  engaged  to  make  for  Dr.  Schaff;  also, 
in  1870,  spending  several  months,  once  more,  in  the  Old 
World.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  1870.  The  same  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  his  instructions  at 
Newton  marked  his  teachings  at  Rochester.  Five 
years  of  work  were  followed  by  another  of  those  vaca- 
tions in  which  he  took  so  much  delight,  a  vacation 
passed  amid  the  scenes  of  the  Old  World.  He  returned, 
apparently  greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened,  to  enter 
anew  upon  his  work,  when  the  summons  suddenly  came, 
telling  him  that  his  work  was  done.  He  died  almost 
instantlv,  Nov.  2, 1875,  at  his  owu  home  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  "See  Memorials  of  H.  B.  Hackett,  edited  by  G. 
H.  Whittemore  (Rochester,  1870).    (J.  C.  S.) 

Hackett,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1072.  He  was  deprived 
for  simony  in  He  published  some  Sermons  (1072). 

See  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Hackluit    See  Hakluyt. 

Hadarniel,  in  the  Talmud,  is  an  angel  of  the  heav- 
en of  fixed  stars,  and  commander  of  fire ;  therefore  more 
than  twelve  thousand  flashes  of  lightning  come  from 
his  mouth  at  every  word  he  utter*.    He  would  not  al- 


low Moses  to  wander  through  the  air,  when  the  latter 
came,  at  the  command  of  God,  to  receive  the  law.  God 
chided  him,  therefore  he  offered  his  services,  to  go  be- 
fore Moses,  and  announce  his  words. 

Hadassi,  Jehcda,  a  learned  Karaite  Jew,  was  born 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
died  between  1150  and  1160.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
great  work,  bearing  upon  the  literature  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  entitled,  "!8Xn  biCK,  also  obon  "IEO,  first 
published  at  Koslov,  1836.  See  Ftirst.  Bibl  Jud.  i,  353 ; 
Geschichte  der  Karaer,  ii,  21 1  sq. :  l>c'  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  (Germ.  transl),  p.  120.    (B.  P.) 

Hade li n  i  I-at.  Hadalinus),  Saint,  priest  and  con- 
fessor, who  died  about  690,  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Remade,  and  when  that  saint  resigned  his  bishopric  of 
Fougeres,  that  he  might  retire  into  the  peaceful  monas- 
tery of  Stani&lawow,  lately  founded  by  St.  Sigebert,  king 
of  Austrasia,  he  took  with  him  the  pious  Hadelin.  Re- 
made sent  Hadelin  into  Dinant,  on  the  Meuse,  in  669.  and 
finding  a  quiet  retreat  at  Cellcs,  on  the  heme,  he  dwelt 
there  in  a  cave,  and  built  a  little  chapel,  on  the  sire  of 
which  afterwards  rose  a  collegiate  church.  St.  Hadelin 
is  the  patron  of  five  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Liege  and 
Namur.  His  hermitage  still  exists,  and  has  never  been 
without  a  pious  successor.  The  body  of  this  saint  was 
buried  there,  but  was  translated  to  Vise,  in  the  diocese 
of  Liege,  in  1338.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  martyrolo- 
gies  of  Ado,  Wyon,  Menard  us,  those  of  Liege,  Cologne, 
etc.  There  are  two  ancient  lives,  one  by  Notker,  bish- 
op of  Liege  (971-1007).  See  Baring-Gould,  Lives  oj 
the  Saints  (sub.  Feb.  3,  his  day),  ii,  49. 

Hadeloga  (or  Adaloga),  Saint,  commemorated 
Feb.  2,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  abbess  of  the  nuu- 
nery  of  Kissingcn,  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  in 
the  8th  century.    Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ,  liiog.  s.  v. 

Hadid.  The  modern  site,  Hadithek,  is  laid  down 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  three  miles  east  of  Ludd,  and 
is  descrilied  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii,  297; 
comp.  p.  322)  as  "  a  moderate-sized  village  on  a  terraced 
tell  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
with  a  well  to  the  east.  There  are  remains  of  a  con- 
siderable town  round  it ;  tombs  and  quarries  exist ;  and 
the  mound  on  which  the  village  stands  is  covered  with 
pottery." 

Hadith,  a  name  given  by  Mohamme<lana  to  the 
sayings  of  Mohammed,  which  were  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition  from  one  generation  to  another.  There 
are  said  to  be  six  authors  of  these  traditions,  among 
whom  are  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  the  prophet;  Abu-Ho- 
reira,  his  intimate  friend;  and  Ilm-Abhas,  his  cousin- 
germau.  The  collection  of  these  traditions  mado  by 
Khuarczmi  numbers  5200  sayings,  all  of  which  the  de- 
vout Mohammedau  ought  to  commit  to  memory,  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  transcribe  them.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Hadria.   See  Adkia. 

Hadriau.    Sec  Aiiuiak. 

HAdshi - Khalfa  (originally  Mustafa  ben- Ab- 

dallah,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Katib-TsheJebi),  a 
most  celebrated  Turkish  historian,  geographer,  and  bi- 
ographer, was  born  at  Constantinople  about  1605.  He 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  sultan,  Murad  IV, 
and  died  in  1658.  His  main  production  is  a  great  bio- 
graphical lexicon,  Keshful-fmnin,  written  in  Arabic,  in 
which  he  gives  the  titles  of  more  than  18,000  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  works,  with  short  biographies  of 
the  authors.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value,  since  it 
enumerates  a  great  many  others  which  seem  to  have 
been  lost.  Hamraer-Purgstall  largely  used  this  work 
for  his  Encyklopadische  L'tbersicht  der  Wissenschaften 
des  Orients  (Leipsic,  1806).  A  complete  edition  of 
H&dshi's  text,  with  •  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  FlUgel,  lexicon  BibUographicvm  et  Enrydop&dicum 
(Load.  1835-58, 7  vols.).  H  ads  hi  also  published  chrono- 
logical tables,  Takwim  -  al  -  tawarikh  (translated 
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Latin  bv  Reiske,  Leipsic,  176G),  and  a  geography, 
Dschihan-mma  (Utin  tramd.  by  Norberg,  Lund,  1818, 
2  rots,}   (&  P.) 

Hadwiuus,  Saint.    See  Cii  adormls. 

Haematerius.   See  Cheliikmuls. 

Hsenlr,  in  Norae  mythology.  When  the  Wanes 
and  Amis,  after  a  long  war,  agreed  on  an  armistice,  they 
exchanged  hostages.  The  Asas  got  the  Wane  Niord, 
the  Wanes  the  Asa  Hamir,  who  was  very  beautiful,  but 
bad  no  mental  gifts,  and  soon  the  Wanes  ceased  to  re- 
sect him.  Both  hostages  remain  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies  until  the  destruction  of  the  world,  when  they 
will  return  to  their  kindred. 

Haer,  Frajh'isc  is  van  dkr,  a  theologian  and  his- 
torian of  Utrecnt,  who  died  at  Louvain,  Jan.  12, 1632,  is 
the  author  of.  Catena  Aurea  in  IV  Evangtlia : —Con- 
cordia Histories  Sacra  ct  Profanes  (1614)  .—Jesus  A'a- 
zarruus  Messias  Danielis: — Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata: — 
—  Expositio  in  Epistolas  Pauli: — Dt  Sacrameniis.  See 
Burmann,  Trajecium  Eruditum  ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelrhien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hafedah,  an  idol  of  the  Aditcs,  a  tribe  of  Arabians 
who  inhabited  the  country  of  Hadhramaut,  in  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  Felix.  It  was  principally  invoked  for  prosperi- 
ty in  travelling. 

Hafeli,  Joiiajtn  Caspar,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  May  1,  1764,  in  Switzerland.  He  studied  at 
Zurich,  was  vicar  in  1773,  in  1784  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Dessau,  in  1793  preacher  at  Bremen,  in  1802  profess- 
or at  the  gymnasium  there,  in  1805  superintendent  at 
Beruburg,  and  died  April  4, 1811.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  ascetical  work*.  See  During,  Deutsche  Kanzel- 
rcher;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  thccl.  Lit.  ii,  47, 157,  168, 
201,204,312.  (B.P.) 

Hafen,  Johasx  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, who  died  June  27,  1870,  is  the  author  of,  Sfreng- 
kirchlichkeit  vnd  Libernlismus  in  der  Kathol.  Kirche 
(I'lm,  M2):—Hehand!>mg  der  Ehesachcn  im  BUthum 
Roitcnburg  (1867)  -.—Predigten  (1865, 3  vols.).    (&  P.) 

Haferung,  Johann  Caspar,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  14, 1669.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  died  there  May  1 7, 1 744,  doctor  and  profess- 
or of  theology.  He  wrote,  lk  Defectibus  Affiiclionum 
Chritti  a  Paulo  Siippletulis  :—I)e  Bileamo  Inctintatore 
et  Prophrfa  Periodica : -De  Causis  cur  Christus  Aforte 
Cruris  Yoluerit  Mori:  —  I)c  Sanguine  Jem  Christi:— 
He  Mysterio  Trinitatis,  in  t.ibris  Apocryphis  Obrio,  etc 
See  Moser,  Lexicon  jetztUbender  Theologen ;  Freher, 
Thrittrum  Erudilorum ;  Neubaucr,  Nachricht  con  den 
jetztUbenden  GottesgtUhrten ;  Jiicher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Isxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hafizi  (keepers),  a  name  given  to  Mohammedans 

who  commit  the  entire  Koran  to  memory,  and  are  on 
that  account  regarded  as  holy  men,  intrusted  with  God's 
law. 

Haftorang,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  god  and 
ruler  of  the  planet  Mars,  the  light -giver  and  health- 
restorer.  As  he  is  the  protector  of  the  northern  region 
and  its  stars,  be  may  be  the  seventh  constellation,  be- 
cause Hafti  denotes  seven. 

Hagemann,  Lorenz,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  WolfenbUttel,  Aug.  10,  1692. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  preacher  in  1719  at  Bodenburg, 
in  1722  at  Nordhausen,  in  1728  at  Hanover,  in  1748 
general  superintendent,  and  died  in  1752.  He  wrote 
An  Ilomerus  Euerit  Pftilosojthus  Moralisf  (Jena,  1712), 
besides  a  number  of  ascetical  works.  See  During,  Die 
gtlehrten  Theohgen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines Gdehrien-Isxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hagemann,  Johann  Georg,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Blankenburg  in  1765. 
a  superintendent,  wrote  fietrachtungen  uber  die  funf 
Bucher  Moses  (Brunswick,  1732-44): — Von  den  car- 
der heUigen  Schrtfl  (Qucdlin- 


burg,  1747).    See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhritn-Lexi- 
ion,  s.  v.    (&  P.) 

Hagen,  Frieobich  Caspar,  a  Lutheran  tt 
of  Germany,  who  died  April  13, 1741,  member  of  < 
sistory,  court-preacher,  and  superintendent  at  Bayreuth, 
is  the  author  of,  Dt  Conventu  Snobacence  (Bayreuth, 
1717):— De  ;-,;,«,. ,o.v,-r  Pauli  (Wittenberg,  1703;  also 
found  in  Thesaurus  \ovus  Theol.  PkiloL  ii,  875  sq.):— 
Memoria  Philosophorum,  Oratorum,  Poetarum,  Bistori- 
corum,  etc  (Bayreuth,  1710):  —  Die  Ausgabe  ewer 
deutschen  Bibel  Lutheri.  See  Baumgarten,  Merkwvr- 
dige  Bucher,  ix,  107;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i, 
761 ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gdthrten-Uxikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Hagenbacb,  Karl  Rudolf,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
was  born  at  Basle,  March  4,  1801.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  he  studied  at  Bonn  and  Ber- 
lin, and  in  these  places  received  the  instruction  of 
Locke,  Schlicrmacher,  and  Neander.  Having  returned 
to  Basle,  he  commenced  his  academical  career  by  pre- 
senting Obserrationes  Ilistorico  -  Hermeneutices  circa 
Origenis  Methodum  fnterpretanda  Scriptural  Sacra 
(1823),  and  six  years  later  he  was  made  professor  ordi- 
narius  in  the  theological  faculty.  For  fifty  years  he 
belonged  to  the  Basle  University,  and  exerted  a  wide 
influence,  not  ouly  as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  a  preacher. 
He  died  June  7,  1874.  Hagenbach's  first  important 
work  was  Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie  der  theol.  Wis- 
senschaften  (Leipsic,  1833 ;  11th  ed.  by  Kautzsch,  1884; 
Engl,  trausl.  by  Crooks  and  Hurst,  as  voL  iii  of  Library 
of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature,  N.  Y.  1884)  :— 
fahrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  (1840  ;  4th  cd.  1867; 
Engl,  transl.  by  Beech,  Edinburgh,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  N.  Y.  1861,  2  vols.;  new  ed.  with 
preface  by  Plumptre,  Edinburgh,  1880,3  vols.): — Gruni- 
tuge  der  Homiletik  und  Liturgik  (1863).  His  largest 
work  is  the  Kirchengeschichte  von  der  altesten  Zeit  bis 
turn  19.  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1869-72,  7  vols.;  that 
part  which  treats  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Hurst,  N.  Y.  1869, 2 
vols.)  -.—(Ecolampad  und  Myconius  (Elberfeld,  1859)  :— 
Predigten  (9  vols.).  Besides,  he  contributed  to  Herz<>g  § 
Encyklopadia  and  other  theological  reviews.  See  Epp- 
ler,  Karl  Rudolf  //agetibach  (GUterslohe,  1875);  Plitt- 
Herzog,  lieaUEncyUop.  a.  v. ;  Lichteuberger,  Enrychf. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl  ThevL  i, 
487  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hager,  E.  W.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  the  diocese  of  central  New  York,  was  a  chaplaiu 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  At  one  time  he  was  rector  of  All- 
Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  of 
BC.  George's  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
111.,  July  7, 1880.  See  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Direc- 
tory, 1881. 

Hagioscope,  a  word  used  by  English  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  to  describe  openings  made  through  different 
l«ru  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  church,  generally  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  so  as  to  afford  a  view  of 
the  altar  to  those  worshipping  in  the  aisles. 

Hagiosideron  (ayiooitnpov,  holy  iron),  one  of  the 
substitutes  for  bells  still  used  in  the  East  (also  called 
to  oitnpovv,  xpovapa).  See  Skmastro?!.  It  usually 
consists  of  an  iron  plate,  curved  like  the  tire  of  a  wheel, 


c=JD 

The  Ilagiosideron. 

which  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  produces  a  l 
not  unlike  that  of  a  gong.  They  arc  occasionally  made 
of  brass.  See  Ncale,  Eastern  Church,  Int.  p.  217,  225 ; 
Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  199. 

Hagnoaldua,  Saint.    See  Caqxoaldus. 

Hahn,  Christoph  Ulrich,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1805  at 
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In  1833  he  was  deacon,  in  1859  pastor  at  Haslach,  and 
died  Jan.  5,  1881,  at  Stuttgart,  doctor  of  theology  and 
philosophy.  He  organized  the  Kvangelical  Society  at 
Stuttgart,  aud  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
mission*.  He  published,  Dtr  symbiUischen  Biicher  dtr 
rrangtlisch  -  protestantischen  Kirche  Bedeutung  vnd 
Schicksale  (Stuttgart,  1833  ) :  —  Geschichte  der  mittel- 
altei  lichen  Ketur,  besoniltrs  im  11.,  12.  u.  13.  Juhrhun- 
dert  (1840-50,3  vols.) :  —  llaudbuchlein  fur  Kirchen- 
dlttstt  (1851 ).  Sec  Zuchuld,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  490 ;  Winer, 
Jlandbuch  aW  thtol.  Lit.  i,  335.    (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Hermann  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  horn  in  1679  at  Grabow,  in  Meck- 
lenburg. He  studied  at  l/:ipsic,  was  iu  1 700  deacon  at 
Dresden,  and  Dually  preacher  there.  He  was  stabbed 
by  a  fanatical  Roman  Catholic,  May  21,  1720.  He  wrote 
l')e  Us,  qua  circa  llecrptam  dt  Sabbat/io  Doctrinam,  a 
nou  Stmine  Xujttr  in  Itubium  Yocata  sunt  ( leipsic, 
1703),  besides  a  number  of  aseetical  works.  See  Joclicr, 
Allgtmtints  GtUhrttn-Lerikoit,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Johann  Bernhard,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1085,  aud 
died  there,  July  8,  1755,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
He  wrote,  lie  Apptllationt  Lingua'  Htbraa  qua  dicitur 
Saiuia  (Kunigsberg,  1715):— Coruubus  Altai  is  Ex- 
tremis—J)c  Et-sto  Ebrimrum  Purim  :—Introductio  ad 
Jtsaiam  (1735) : — Iutrodudio  ad  Jtremiam  (1730) : — 
JJt  Amu?  Ebratorum  JubUto  (1740): — l>e.  D^l'St)  ad 
Xum.  xi,  31.  See  Jochcr,  AUgemtines  Gtlehrten-Lexi- 
iro/l,  S.V.     (».  P.) 

Hahn,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  15,  1710,  at  Bayreuth. 
He  studied  at  Jena  and  Halle,  was  preacher  at  Kloster- 
iMfgan  in  1743,  and  military  chaplain  at  Berlin  iu  1740. 
In  1749  he  was  general  superintendent,  in  1702  member 
of  consistory,  and  died  at  Aurich,  in  Hast  Frisia,  June  4, 
1789.  He  published  sermons  and  other  a^-ciical  writ- 
ings. See  Ddring,  lUc  gtUhrttn  Theologen  IMmUcIi- 
lauds,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Johann  Zacharias  Herman,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  12,  1768,  at 
Schneebcrg,  in  Saxony.  In  1800  he  was  deacon  at  his 
native  place,  in  1804  general  siqierinteudcnt  and  mem- 
ber of  consistory  at  Gera.  He  died  Nov.  22,  1826,  doc- 
tor of  theology,  leaving,  Politik,  Moral,  und  litligion  in 
Vtrbindung  (Leipsic,  1797-1800,2  vols.) :  — Geraischts 
Gesangbuch  nebst  Gtbtlen  (Gera,  1822).  See  Winer, 
J/andbuch  dtr  thtol.  Lit.  ii,  108, 172, 177,  291,290.  (B.  P.) 

Hahn,  Philipp  Matthaus,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1739,  at  Scharu- 
hauscn,  in  Wurtemherg.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and 
died  at  Kchtcrdingen,  near  Stuttgart,  May  2,  1790.  He 
•MM  famous  alike  as  a  mechanic  and  theologian.  A 
pupil  of  Oetingcr  and  Bengel,  he  developed  their  theo- 
sophic  system  in  hU  commentaries  on  different  parts  of 
the  New  Test.,  and  his  other  writings.  He  published, 
Betrachtungrn  und  Predigten  iibtr  die  Ecangtlien  (Stutt- 
gart, 1774 ;  5th  ed.  revised  according  to  his  manuscripts, 
1847): — Erbauungsstuiuitn  iibtr  den  Brief  an  die  Epht- 
ter  (published  by  his  grandson,  1845): — Erbauungs- 
ttundm  iibtr  den  Brief' an  die  Kolutstr  (1845) :— I  tit  j 
Jjthrc  Jttu  und  ttintr  Gesandten  (1856)  '.—  /tit  Erkla- 
rung  dtr  Btrgpredigt  Jesu  Chrisli  (rod.): — A  uslegutig '■■ 
dt*  Brief ts  an  die  llebrdtr  (ed.  by  Flattiol,  1869).  See  j 
Plitt-Herzog,  Beal-Enct/kbyp.  s.  v.;  Lichtenbcrger,  En- 
cyclop,  des  Science*  /itligitusts,  s.  v. ;  Paulus,  Philipp 
Matthaus  llahn  (Stuttgart,  1858) ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thtol. 
i,  492.    (B.  P.) 

Hai  (or  Haja)  bar-Sherira,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
born  in  909  and  died  in  1035.  He  was  the  last  gaon 
of  Pumbaditha  (q.  v.),  and  was  distinguished  both  for 
his  personal  virtues,  and  for  an  erudition  which  ren- 
dered him  the  most  accomplished  Jewish  scholar  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  works  may 
he  classified  under  the  following  heads :  a.  Talmudical ; 


6.  Exegetical;  c.  Poetical;  (/.Cabalistic;  and  t.  Mis- 
cellaneous. Passing  over  his  Talmudical  works,  we 
mention  his  ~3P  01*11,  or  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  not  extant,  but  cited  by  some  of  the  later 
commentators,  as  Ibn-Kzra,  David  Kimrhi,  and  others. 
Stfer  ham-measeph,  C*0XT3n  0,  originally  called  el- 
Chdi-i,  i.  e.  "  the  gathering,"  arranged  alphabetically 
after  the  manner  of  many  Arabic  dictionaries,  w  here 
the  order  is  regulated  by  the  last  radical  letter  (e.  g. 
"151  under  daltlh).  In  this  dictionary,  written  in  Ara- 
bic, which  extended  to  the  Biblical  Chaldec  also,  the 
language  of  the  Mishna,  as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the 
Arabic,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  old  Persian,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  quotations  of  lbn-Balaam  (in  his  com- 
mentary on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  preserved  in 
Oxford,  and  where  the  dictionary  of  Haja  is  expressly 
called  tl-Chdci,  as  in  Tanchum  on  Judges  viii,  10),  Ibu- 
Kzra  (Deut.  xxxii,  39;  Isa.  xlvi,  8;  Amos  i,  27;  IV 
Iviii,  10;  Job  iv,  15;  vi,  10;  xiii,  27;  xxi,  32),  David 
Kimchi  (iu  his  Book  of  limits,  also  in  his  comnu-ntary  on 
Isa.  v,  5;  XXXV,  14;  Jer.  xii,  0;  F.zek.  xix,  10%  Radii 
(on  Judg.  iv,  19;  Hos.  iii,  i),  and  others.  This  diction- 
ary, as  well  as  several  other  treatises,  is  not  extant.  Of 
his  poetical  works,  we  mention  Musar  haskel,  "CI  « 
^23n,  also  "0*13  ^nrc,  an  exposition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  Arabic  verse  ( Constantinople,  151 1  ;  Latin 
transl.  by  Mercier,  Paris,  1501 ;  aud  Scidel,  Leipsic, 
1638);  Shema  Koli  C'Sip  ?^r),i.e."  Hear  my  voice," 
in  the  Spanish  Ritual.  See  Rapaport,  Biogmphg  <f 
llai,\\\  Bikkura  ha-lttim,  x,  79  95.  xi,  90-92;  Stein- 
schneider,  Jtwish  Literature,  p.  78,  125;  and  t'atalogus 
Ubr.  /Mr.  in  Bihlioth.  /hull.  (1020  -30);  Filrst,  BiU. 
Jud.  i,  355-358 ;  De'  Rossi,  Itizumario  Utorieo  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  120  sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Judrn,  vi,  0-13; 
Geiger,  Jud.  Ztitschrift  (1802).  p.  200  -  217,312  -  314; 
Naschcr,  llai  Gaon  (Breslau.  1867).    (B.  P.). 

Haictitea,  a  Mohammedan  seer,  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  as  well  as  in  Mohammed.  They  hold 
many  of  the  doctrines  pertaining  to  Christ  in  common 
with  orthodox  Christians.  They  also  believe  that  he 
will  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in  the  same  body 
which  he  had  on  earth;  that  he  will  destroy  Antichrist, 
and  reign  forty  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  world 
will  be  destroyed 

Haifa,  a  town  in  Palestine,  just  under  the  northern 
brow  of  Carmel,  on  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kishon,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  as  (near)  the  western 
terminus  of  Zebulon  ((Jen.  xlix,  13.  E*n,  chnph,  "  ha- 
ven;"' see  Deut.  i,  7,  "side;"  Josh,  ix,  1,  "casts;"  in 
both  which  passages  the  associated  geographical  terms 
are  likewise  technically  used  as  proper  names).  In 
fact  the  present  Arabic  name  (properly  Chat/pha)  is  but 
the  Aramaean  form  (XE*n,  the  con  )  of  the  Heb.  word 
(used  in  the  above  passages  only;.  In  the  Talmud 
the  old  name  reappears  (!"lt*n,  Chtgphah,  the  modem 
form;  Gnecized  'Hfa :  sec  Relaud,  Pala-st.  p.  718).  By 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  a  place  called  Sgcami- 
num  ( ZtfCa/UMW,  Hebraized  FUTOpO,  Stkamunah, 
doubtless  as  a  mart  for ./>//*)  is  mentioned  as  situated  in 
Phoenicia,  near  the  foot  of  Carmel  (see  Belaud,  p.  1024). 
Iu  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  called  Pmphyrton  by  a 
strange  mistake,  the  real  town  of  that  name  being  north 
of  Sidon.  It  was  also  known  as  Cayphas,mu\  the  deri- 
vations given  are  very  curious,  either  from  Cephas  or 
Caiaphas.  Haifa  is  now  a  small  but  growing  town  of 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  built  close  upon  Dm 
sandy  beach,  and  surrounded  by  a  shattered  wall.  The 
interior  has  a  dreary  look,  which  is  not  improved  by  the 
broken  wall,  and  two  or  three  rusty  cannon  lying  about, 
half  covered  by  rubbish.  The  only  tolerable  houses 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  consular  agents,  who  abound 
here,  as  it  is  a  frequent  stopping- place,  especially  iu 
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foul  weather,  for  the  levant  steamers.  There  is  a  flour- 
ishing German  colony  in  the  neighborhood.  The  bay 
spreads  out  in  front,  its  sandy  beach  sweeping  grace- 
fully along  the  plain  to  the  low  point  on  which  the 
battlements  of  Acre  arc  «cen  in  the  distance.  In  Haifa 
the  Christians  outnumber  the  Mohammedans;  and 
there  is  a  small  community  of  Jews.  Few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  visible  except  some  tombs  in  the  rocks; 
but  the  magnificence  of  former  buildings  is  attested  by 
the  fragments  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry,  and  green- 
stone lying  in  the  shingle  on  the  beach.  Two  miles 
farther  south-west  are  the  remains  of  another  large 
town,  at  the  place  called  Tell  es-Semak.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  ancient  Sycamiuon, 
often  confused  with  Haifa,  but  a  place  distinct  and 
named  from  its  sycamine  fig-trees — a  stunted  specimen 
of  which  still  stand*  near,  with  its  little  tigs  growing 
out  of  the  stem.  Sec  Murray,  Handbook  for  Syria,  p. 
862;  Itadcker,  I'aUsiine,  p.  348,  Cornier,  Tent  Work,  i, 
180;  ii,  306.    Sec  Caumel;  Kisiiox. 

Haight.  Bknjamix  I.,  S.T.D.,  L.L.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Oct.  Hi,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1828,  nn.l  al  the  General  I'heological  Seminary  m  thi 
same  city  in  1N31 ;  was  ordained  that  year,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  his  native  city;  in  1834 
of  St.  Paul's,  Cincinnati;  in  1837  of  All-Saints',  New 
York,  and  the  same  year  likewise  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  General  Theological  Seminar}',  retain- 
ing the  latter  position  until  1855,  when  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Trinity  parish  in  the  same  city.  He  died 
there  Feb.  21.  1879. 

Hail,  Mary !   Sec  Avk  Maria* 

Haimo.    See  Haymo. 

Hair,  Christian  Modes  op  Wearing.  In  the 
early  Church  the  clergy  sometimes  wore  long  hair,  but 
the  custom  of  cutting  it  short,  in  distinction  from  pa- 
gans, soon  became  general,  and  at  length  shaving  it  al- 
together, even  to  a  liare  spot  upon  the  crown,  was  in- 
troduced as  a  monkish  habit.  See  Tonsure.  Peni- 
tents cut  their  hair  short  aa  a  sign  of  humiliation. 
Laymen  usually  wore  long  hair,  but  riuglcta  were  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  effeminacy.  Women  were  en- 
joined to  wear  long  hair,  but  modestly  arrayed.  False 
hair  was  strongly  deuouncod.  Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Antiq.s.  V. 

Hair-cloth  has  often  been  wom  by  ascetics  as  a 
means  of  mortifying  the  tlesh,  especially  hair-shirts.  In 
the  early  Church  penitents  were  sometimes  clothed 
with  it,  and  candidates  for  baptism  were  often  examined 
standing  upon  a  piece  of  hair-cloth.  The  dying  and 
the  dead  were  also  covered  with  it.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  A  utiq.  a.  v. 

Hairetites,  a  skeptical  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
profess  to  doubt  everything,  and  to  hold  their  minds  in 
constant  equipoise,  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Their  usual  reply  in 
discussion  is, "  God  knows,  we  do  not."  They  are,  how- 
ever, scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  Mohammedan 
laws  and  ceremonies,  both  civil  and  religious. 

Haitz,  Fidelis,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  in  1801  at  Waldshut,  Baden.  In  1826  he  was 
made  a  priest,  in  1H45  canon  at  Freiburg,  and  died  June 
9,  1873.  He  wrote  Die  Katkolitehe  AbtndmahUUhrt 
(Maycnce,  1872).    (Ii.  P.) 

Hajar  ki.-aswad.  the  name  of  the  sacred  black  stone 
in  the  great  temple  of  Mecca.  It  is  Buppoaed  to  have 
been  originally  an  aerolite  or  Bastylia.    See  Kaaba. 

Haji.    See  II adj. 

Hakemites.    See  Druses ;  Hakim. 

Hakka  Version.    Sec  Chinese  Versions. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  an  eminent  English  clergy- 
man and  historian,  was  born  in  London  in  1553,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    He  died  in  161G. 


He  published  Divert  Voyages  touching  the  Discoverie 
of  A  merica,  and  the  Islands  A  djacent  unto  the  Same 
(1582).  He  was  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  IGOj, 
and  rector  of  Witheringset,  in  Suffolk.  See  Chalmers, 
hiog.  IHct.  s.  v. ;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  «- 
thort,  s.  v. 

Halak,  Mount.  Jebel  Maderah,  with  which  we 
may  probably  identify  this  mountain,  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  a  wady  of  the  same  name,  rive  miles  south-west 
of  the  pass  of  Sufah,  and  is  a  round,  isolated  hill,  with 
numerous  blocks  or  stone  on  the  base  and  summit,  which 
Arab  tradition  ascribes  to  a  destructive  shower,  as  a 
punishment  for  iuhospitalitv  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  (Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  351). 

Halal  what  is  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  tbe 
Mohammedan  law. 

Halcyon,  a  mythological  term  equivalent  to  test 
or  quiet,  especially  applied  to  any  season  of  repose;  a 
figure  drawn  from  the  so-called  "halcyon  days,"  which 
are  a  fortnight,  one  half  before  and  the  other  after  the 
winter  solstice,  during  which  the  bird  hulryon,  or  king- 
fisher, was  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  brood,  the  sea  re- 
maining calm  during  the  time  of  incubation.  The 
myth  originated  in  the  classical  story  of  Halcyone  or 
Alcyone  ('AXrt'oiij),  a  daughter  of  .Eolus  and  Enarete, 
or  .Egiale,  who  married  CeVx,  and  lived  so  happily  with 
him  that  the  two  compared  themselves  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  aud  were  punished  for  their  presumption  by  being 
changed  into  birds.  A  more  literal  version  of  the  story 
is  that  Ceyx  having  perished  by  shipwreck, 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  met 


Halcyon  Church,  a  denomination  of  Christians 
which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  in  1802,  who  reject  all  creeds  aud  confession*. 
They  hold  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead, 
aud  that  the  Father  reveals  himself  in  the  personality  of 
the  Anointed.  They  deny  eternal  punishment,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  They  baptize 
ouly  adults,  and  that  iu  a  peculiar  manner.  The  persons 
to  be  baptized  walk  down  into  the  water  iu  procession, 
attended  by  the  congregation,  and  accompanied  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  ordinance  is  thca 
administered  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  devote  their  children  to  God,  not  by  baptism,  but 
by  dedicating  them  in  prayer,  and  placing  them  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  church  members. 

Hale,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Old  Newbury,  Ma  v.,  in  1797. 
He  graduated  with  honor  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1818, 
and  immediately  became  principal  of  the  Saco  Acad- 
emy. In  1819  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1822.  The  four  years  thereafter  he  speut  as 
a  tutor  in  Bowdoin.  In  1827  he  was  called  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  N.  II..  as  a  professor,  and  held  the  office 
until  1835,  when  bis  professorship  was  abolished  bv  the 
trustees  of  the  college.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1828,  and  probyter  in 
1831.  After  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies, 
whither  he  went  for  recuperation  iu  tbe  summer  of  1836, 
he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Hobart  College,  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  1852  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe, 
and  in  1856  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  which 
he  had  held  for  twenty  years,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
retirement  in  his  native  place.  He  died  at  Xewbury- 
l>ort,  Mass.,  July  15, 1863.  Dr.  Hale  was  the  author  of 
several  scientific  and  professional  works;  but  bis  repu- 
tation rests  largely  upon  his  work  as  an  instructor.  Sea 
A  tner.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  Oct.  1863,  p.  507. 

Hale,  Bernard,  D.Dn  master  of  Peterhoose,  in 
Cambridge  University,  was  born  of  religious  parec 
and  received  his  early  education  in  tbe  public 
of  Hartford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Westminster, 
thenco  to  Peterhouse,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow. 
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After  three  or  four  years  spent  in  his  fellowship,  his  fa- 
ther's death  transmitted  to  him  a  fair  estate,  and  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  thereafter  lived  in  retirement, 
chiefly  in  Norfolk,  occupied  with  acts  of  devotion  and 
beneficence.  At  the  restoration  he  was  moved  by  a 
father  of  the  Church  to  enter  the  priesthood.  Immedi- 
ately several  preferments  were  offered  him,  some  of 
which  he  accepted,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
whatever  emoluments  he  reaped  therefrom  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  He  largely  endowed 
the  College  of  St.  Peter.  He  died  about  1663.  See  The 
(Lund.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1822,  p.  208. 

Hale,  Enoch,  a  Congregational  minister,  brother 
of  Nathan  Hale,  the  Revolutionary  martyr,  and  father  of 
Hun.  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1754;  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1773;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Wcsthampton,  Mass.,  in  1779,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1837. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  General  (Con- 
gregational) Association  from  180-1  to  1824.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1839,  p.  39;  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  ii,  572. 

Halenius,  Esc.elhertus,  a  Swedish  prelate,  son 
of  Lars,  was  born  Oct.  8,  1700,  became  bishop  of  Skara 
in  1788,  held  lively  discussions  with  Swedenborg,  and 
died  Feb.  14, 1707,  leaving  some  sermons,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Maimonides.  See  Hoefer,  /Voire.  /Hoy.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Hales,  Alexander.    See  Alexander  Alesiis. 

Hales,  Stephen,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
l.nt' i  divine,  was  U>m  Sept. 7, 1G77.  He  entered  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  lf>96,  grad uated  A.B.  in  1701,  A.M.  in 
1703,  and  B.D.  in  1711.  greatly  distinguishing  himself 
meanwhile  as  a  boLanist,  anatomist,  and  asirouomer.  In 
1710  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ted- 
dington,  Middlesex,  and  afterwards  accepted  the  living 
of  Porlock,  Somersetshire,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
living  of  Farringdon,  Ham|>shirc.  On  March  13, 1717, 
or  1718,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1725  he  published  a  valuable  work  on  Vegetable  Sta- 
tistics, and  in  1733  a  sequel  to  it,  entitled  Statistical  Es- 
says. He  published  a  very  popular  work  on  Temjter- 
ancr  ;  and  in  1739  an  8vo  volume  entitled,  Philosophical 
Exjm  timents  on  Sea-water,  Corn,  Flesh,  and  other  Sub- 
stances. Dr.  Hales  also  published  several  sermons  and 
many  papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  etc.  He  died  at  Ted- 
diogton,  Jan.  4,  1761.  See  Masters,  Hist,  of  E.  C.  C. 
C. :  Annual  Register,  1764,  p. 42;  Genllenutn's  Magazine, 
vol.  lxix  ;  Butler,  Life  of  llildesley.  p.  362;  Lysons,  En- 
virons ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Hrit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Haies,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  was  born 
at  Cork,  April  8, 1747,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1769.  After- 
wards he  served  as  a  college  tutor,  and  was  very  popu- 
lar. In  due  time  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest; 
and  in  1788  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Killesandra, 
in  Cavan,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  30,  1831. 
Dr.  Hales  was  eminently  faithful  in  all  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the  ministerial  office.  He  was  amiable  and 
unselfish,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  blameless  in  life.  His 
works  are,  Sonorvm  Doctrina  (1778):  —  De  Motibus 
Plumtarum  (1782) :— Amdysis  Equationum  (1784): — 
Observations  on  the  Political  Influence  of  the  Doctrine 
of  th>-  Pope's  Supremacy  (1787*-88) :  —  The  Rights  of 
Citizens  (1793):—  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Political 
Government  and  Liberty  (1794)  -.—Methodism  Inspected 
(1803-5): — Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  Expressing 
the  liicine  and  Human  Okaracter  of  our  Lord  (1808) : 
— Analysis  of  Chronology  (1809-14;  his  most  important 
publication) : — Origin  and  Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church 
in  the  British  Isles  (1818).  See  The  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  March,  1842,  p.  147,  164;  Memoir  of  Dr. 
//ales  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  British  Magazine; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

HalhuL    The  modern  representative  of  this  place, 


//alhul,  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  305)  as  "a  large  stone  village  on 
a  hill -top,  with  two  springs  and  a  well;  also  n  fine 
spring  below  ('Hin  ed-Dhirweh).  On  the  west  is  the 
mosque  of  Neby  Yunis,  now  in  a  partly  ruinous  condi- 
tion, with  a  minaret.  There  are  rock-cut  tombs  south 
of  the  village.  The  hills  on  the  north  have  vineyards 
ou  them,  and  there  are  other  tombs  here  also."  These 
last  are  elsewhere  more  fully  detailed  (iii,  329). 

Hall.  For  this  locality  Lieut.  Conder  accepts  (Tent 
Work,  ii,  377)  the  suggestion  of  the  modern  '.!/»'</, 
which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  nine  and 
three  quarter  miles  south-east  of  Ks-Zib  (Ecdlppa  on 
the  coast),  and  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(i,  170)  as  "  a  small  square  building  of  well-dressed  stone, 
without  draft,  probably  of  the  crusade*;  a  large  num- 
ber of  cisterns  and  traces  of  ruins."  Among  the  latter 
arc  added,  from  Gueriu,  a  description  of  several  sepul- 
chral chambers  containing  sarcophagi.  The  village  of 
Malia,  which  lies  half  a  mile  north-west,  is  thought  to 
I  represent  the  Mcltoth  of  Josephus  (  Wars,  iii.  3.  7),  and 
the  Mahalia  or  Chateau  du  Kui  of  the  Teutonic  knigbta 
(ibid.  p.  149, 155). 

Hal  lb  ui  ton,  George  (1),  a  Scotch  pit  late,  min- 
ister of  Perth,  was  made  bishop  of  Dunkeld  bv  letters 
royal,  Jan.  18, 1602,  and  died  in  1664.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  98. 

Haliburton,  George  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
born  in  1628,  consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin  in  1678, 
and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1682, 
where  he  sat  until  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  He  died 
at  his  house  of  Denhead.  in  the  parish  of  Coupmr,  in 
Angus,  Sept.  29,  1715  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p. 
134,  168. 

Halidome  (or  Hallydome),  an  old  term  fur  the 
Last  Hay— the  general  judgment. 

Hall,  Baynard  Rush,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  heir  to  a  large 
estate,  which  through  mismanagement  never  came  into 
his  possession.  In  Union  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1820,  his  reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship  was 
of  the  first  rank.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
law,  but  Providence  turned  his  steps  to  the  ministry. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1823,  with  bright  promise  of  success,  yet  most  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  teaching.  He  was  professor  in  Indiana 
University  the  same  year,  and  taught  in  after-years  in 
Trenton,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  and  Brooklyn.  In 
1846  he  left  the  Presbyterian  Church  anil  joined  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  but  remained  without 
charge.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  Jan.  23. 18u3.  Dr. 
Hall  published  in  early  life  a  valuable  Latin  Grammar. 
His  volume  entitled  The,  Sew  Purchase,  or  Strtn  Years* 
in  the  West,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Later  in  life  he 
published  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit,  entitled, 
Teaching,  a  Science.  He  contributed  freely  to  the  re- 
ligious periodicals.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  America,  s.  v.;  Christian  InUllignicti,  1863. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hall,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  Williarnsport,  Pa.,  June  23,  1799.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College  iti  1824;  studied  two  years 
iu  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  ordained  evan- 
gelist, March  25, 1832;  became  secretary  of  Lhe  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  in  1827;  and  so  contin- 
ued until  his  death  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31. 1853.  Sec 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  49 ;  Nevin, 
I'resb.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Hall,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
l>orn  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  5, 1704.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1724;  in  November,  1728,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  in  Sutton,  and  was  ordained  pnMnr  Oct. 
15,  1729.  His  church  shared  in  the  great  revival  of 
1740.    He  died  at  Sutton,  May  8, 1789.    Dr.  Hall 
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an  able  and  faithful  minister.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  357. 

Hall,  Edwin.  I  >.!>.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  II,  1802.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1826;  studied  theology 
privately;  taught  in  Middlebury  for  some  two  yearn; 
was  ordained  at  Hebron,  Aug.  27, 1830;  was  successive- 
ly pastor  at  Glenn's  Fall*  and  Sandy  Hill  for  one  year 
thereafter;  at  lib  mm  tie  Id.  N.  J.,  the  next  year;  over  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  in  1854  became  professor  of 
Christian  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminar}',  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1877. 
He  published  several  works  on  baptism,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  See  Urn,  Cat.  of  A  uburn  Theol.  Sem. 
1883,  p.  266. 

Hall,  George,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in 
1612,  and  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  became  preb- 
endarv  of  Exeter  in  1689,  archdeacon  of  Cornwall  in 
1641.  bishop  of  Chester  in  1662,  and  died  Aug.  23, 1668. 
He  published  Sermons  (1655-66).  Sec  Allibone,  Did. 
of  hrtt.  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hall,  Gordon,  Jr.,  D.l\  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Bombay,  India,  Nov.  4,  1823.  After 
preparatory  study  at  Ellington,  Coin:.,  he  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1843,  and  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  in  1847.  After  a  term  of  service  as  tutor  in 
the  college,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Wilton,  •  >.  r.  25,  1848,  and  June  2, 1852,  became  pastor 
of  Edwards  Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  death  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  Nov. 6, 1879. 
From  1870  he  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  was  a  trustee  of 
Willi  - 1  <  1 1  Seminary ;  and  from  1878  was  visitor  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  See  Cong.  Year-book, 
1880,  p.  20;  Obituary  Record  of  Yale  CoUege,  1880. 

Hall.  Henry,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born 
in  London  in  1716,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1738.  In  1750 
he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Harbledown,  and  soon 
after  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme.  He  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  East  Pcckham  in  1756,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  librarian  of  Lambeth.  He  died  at  Harble- 
down, Nov.  2. 1763.    See  Chalmers,  Iiiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Hall,  James,  D.D..  a  I'rcsbytcrian  minister,  was 
born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1744.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  the  family  moved  to  North  Carolina, 
and  settled  in  Rowan  County.  He  was  blessed  with 
pious  parents,  who  taught  him  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  thus  early  he  was  brought  into  the  Church.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1774;  was  licensed  by  the 
Prephytery  of  Orange  in  1775;  in  1778  became  pastor 
at  Bethany,  and  there  labored  faithfully  and  successful- 
ly until  his  death.  July  25,  1826.  Dr.'  Hall  was  active 
in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  published 
a  few  Sermons  which  he  preached  on  national  occasions. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  381. 

Hall,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Swanscy,  X.  II.,  in  1805.  He  pursued  his  clas- 
sical studies  in  the  Brattleborough  Academy,  Vt.,  and 
his  theological  studies  at  the  Newton  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1830.  He  was  ordained  Feb.  3,  1831, 
ami  had  charge,  successively,  of  churches  in  Fairfax, 
Wcstford,  and  Bennington;  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  pioneer  laborers  of  his  denomination  in  what  was 
then  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  at  Kalamazoo,  of  which  he 
was  the  pastor  eight  years  (1835-43),  and  subsequently 
at  Akron,  O.  (1843-45).  For  some  time  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Norwalk  Institute;  then  pastor  in  Gran- 
ville (1851-53) ;  presidentof  Denison  University  (1853- 
63) ;  and  being  a  pastor  for  a  time  at  Shell  Rock,  la., 
returned  to  Michigan,  where  he  labored  as  occasion  of- 
fered until  his  death,  Mav  30,  1881.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
XewtonSem.p.9.    (J.  C.  S.) 


Hall.  Samuel  Read,  LUI).,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Conydon,  N.  II.,  Oct.  27.  17'.<3. 
He  was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  «u 
for  some  years  a  teacher;  studied  theology  with  Rev. 
W  alter  Chapin  of  Woodstock,  Vt. ;  was  "ordained  at 
Concord,  March  5,  1823,  and  remained  pastor  there  un- 
til 1830.  During  this  time  he  established  and  taupht 
the  first  normal  school  in  the  country;  afterwards  be- 
came principal  of  the  Teacher's  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  six  years ;  then  took  charge  of  Plymouth 
Academy,  N.  H.  (1836-39);  was  pastor  at  Craftsbury. 
Vt.,  fourteen  years;  at  Brnwington  twelve  years,  ami 
thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  when  he 
was  acting  pastor  in  Granby,  remained  without  charge 
until  his  death,  June  24,  1877.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Convention  of  Vermont  in  1859.  He  pub- 
I  lished,  The  Child's  Assistant  to  a  KnovMge  of  the  Ge- 
J  ography  and  History  of  Vermont  (1827 ;  revised  ed. 
t  1868)  —Lectures  on  School  Keeping  (1829)  -.—lectures 
to  Female  School  Teachers  (1832) :—  The  Child's  In- 
structor (eod.): — The  Arithmetical  Manual  (cod.):— 
Practical  lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  tht 
Religious  Education  of  Children  (1833):  —  A  School 
Histoty  of  the  United  States  (eod.) -.—  The  Alphabet  of 
Geology  (1868).  He  assisted  president  Hitchcock  in 
the  geological  survey  of  Vermont,  and  a  part  of  section 
vii  in  the  published  Report  on  Northern  Vermont  was 
prepared  by  him.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Hall,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Worcester,  July  22,  1610,  and  edu- 
cated at  Balliol  College;  was  master  of  the  free  school 
at  King's-Norton,  and  curate  of  the  place;  and  died 
April  13.  1665.  Among  his  works  are  many  contro- 
versial tracts,  and  commentaries  on  some  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.    See  Chalmers,  liiog.  lHd.  s.  v. 

HaU,  Timothy,  an  English  prelate,  who  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Oxford  in  1688,  and  died  April  10, 
1690,  published  some  Sermons  (1684,  1689).  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

HaU,  Westley,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
laud,  was  one  of  the  Oxford  Methodists.  Of  his  origin 
and  early  life  nothing  is  known.  He  became  one  of 
Wesley's  pupils  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  joined 
the  Methodists  some  time  prior  to  Oct.  25,  1732.  The 
date  of  his  ordination  must  have  been  as  early  as  1754, 
as  be  then  refused  a  living.  He  was  at  that  time 
deemed  a  young  man  of  "  extraordinary  piety,  and  love 
to  souls."  He  married  Wesley's  sister,  Martha,  whom 
he  afterwards  abandoned,  but  after  a  very  irregular  and 
dissolute  life,  partly  in  the  mini-try,  but  chiefly  as  an 
open  Deist,  he  became  penitent,  and  died  at  Bristol,  Jan. 
3,  1776.    See  Tyerman,  The  Oxford  Methodists,  p.  386. 

Hallahan,  Makgarkt  Maky,  foundress  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  was  bom  in  \jnn- 
don,  Jan.  23, 1803.  From  her  ninth  to  her  thirtieth  year 
she  lived  at  service,  part  of  the  time  in  Belgium,  la 
1834  she  received  her  habit  as  a  member  of  the  Do- 
minican order.  In  April,  1842,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  teaching  at  Coventry.  On  Dec.  8, 
1845,  she  laid  the  foundation  at  Coventry  of  the  first 
English  convent  of  Dominican  nuns,  which  had  a  hard 
struggle  there;  although  at  Langton  (1851),  Stone 
(1853),  Stoke- upon -Trent  (1857),  Rhyl  (1864-66).  and 
Torquay  (1864)  the  establishments  were  successful. 
In  October.  1P58,  mother  Margaret,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Northcotc,  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
definite  settlement  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
increasing  communities.  It  was  deemed  best  tbat  they 
should  be  united  in  a  congregation  under  one  superioress, 
with  one  novitiate,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  She  was  appointed 
prioresa-proviucial  of  the  newly  formed  congregation, 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna.  Her  last  work  was  the  establishment  of  a 
house  at  Bow,  London.  She  died  at  Stone,  Mav  11, 
See  Cath.  A  Imanac  (N.  Y  ),  1880,  p.  85. 
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Hallam,  Rohkrt  Ai.kx anhkh,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn., 
Sept.  30,  1807.  After  some  lime  spent  in  teaching,  he 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  city  in  1832;  in  August  of  the  same  year 
\\n*  ordained  deacon  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  went  to 
Meriden  as  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  Aug.  2,  1833.  He  returned  to  New 
London  in  January,  1835,  as  rector  of  St.  James's 
Church,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Jan. 
4,  1877.  In  1836  he  published  a  volume  of  lecture*  on 
the  Morning  Prayer,  and  a  volume  of  .Sermons ;  also,  in 
1871,  a  course  of  /rehires  on  Moses,  and  in  1873  a  His- 
ton)  of  his  Parish  Church.  See  Obituary  Record  of 
Yale  College,  1877. 

Hallbauer,  FmenRicn  Anprk ar,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  Iwrn  in  Thuringia,  Sept.  13, 
1692.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Jena,  was  adjunctus 
of  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Jena  in  1721,  professor 
of  elocution  in  1731,  professor  of  theology  in  1738,  and 
died  March  1, 1750.   He  wrote,  De  f.uthera  (Jena,  1717) : 

—  lie  Eixlesia  Lutherana  (ibid.  1717) : — CommentatUmes 
Philological  in  Quadam  l^ca  Vet.  Test.  (ibid.  1721):— 
I>i*p.  in  Quondam  Loca  A'oW  Test.  (ibid,  eod.) :  —  Vin- 
dicue  Trium  Ditiorum  A'.  Test.  Luc.  rxiii,  34,  Apoc.  xir, 
13,  Rom.  ir,  5  (ibid.  1736)  :—Messias  ex  Virgin*  Exori- 
turus  (ibid.  1740) :— Comment.  Tkeol.  in  Apctc.  ii,  2  (ibid. 
1741):— Fifius  Dei  Mundi  Creator  et  Pater  /fominum 
(ibid.  1746) :— De  Jem  sine  Patre  et  Matt  e  (ibid.  1748) : 

—  Christus  Pulcherrimus  llominum  Psa.  ar/r,  2  (ibid. 
1749).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deulsch- 
lands;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  4,  736;  ii,  58; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexiboi,  a.  v.    (U.  P.) 

Halley,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Scotland,  Aug.  1,  1801.  He  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University,  pursued  his  studies  in  the- 
ology under  Dick  and  Chalmers;  was  ordained  pastor 
at  I/eith,  where  he  labored  for  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  America.  His  first  settlement  vrns  in  Salem, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  as  pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  serving  this  Church  ten 
years,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Albany.  After  two  years  he  retired, 
in  1875,  as  its  pastor  emeritus.  From  1878  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  State  Senate.  He  died  Oct.  31,  1881. 
I>r.  Halley  was  unusually  well  read  in  classical  and 
English  literature,  but  his  leading  trait  was  his  passion 
for  preaching.  For  a  great  part  of  hia  ministry  he  fol- 
lowed the  Scottish  method  of  writing  and  memorising; 
he  was  at  the  same  time  ready,  aa  few  are,  to  respond 
to  a  sudden  demand  for  a  speech  or  a  sermon.  Sec 
New  York  Observer,  Nov.  10, 1881.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Halley,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Blackheath,  near  I/ondon,  Aug. 
13,  17%.  He  joined  the  Church  at  an  early  age,  en- 
tered Homerton  College  in  1816,  and  five  years  later 
began  his  ministrv  at  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire.  On 
the  opeuing  of  Highbury  College,  in  18-_>6,  Mr.  Halley 
was  chosen  resident  and  classical  tutor,  which  post  he 
occupied  for  thirteen  years.  In  1884  he  published  a 
reply  to  Rev.  James  Yates's  letter,  which  letter  defended 
Mr.  Wellbeloved'a  Improved  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
entitling  his  reply.  The  Improved  Version  truly  Desig- 
nated a  Creed.  This  pamphlet  soon  attracted  special 
attention  by  its  vigor,  keenness  of  criticism,  depth  of 
scholarship,  and  its  able  handling  of  the  Greek  text. 
It  soon  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1839  he 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Mozley  Street  Chap- 
r,and  in  1857  received  an  appointment  to 
the  principalship  of  New  College,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1872.  He  spent  some  months  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  supplying  a  vacant  chair.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable' preacher,  travelling  over  the  whole  count ry. 
lie  died  at  I  let  worth  Park,  near  Arundel,  Aug.  18, 1876. 


Dr.  Halley  wrote  a  History  of  Puritanism  and  Noncon- 
formity in  Lancashire : — Lectures  on  the  Sacraments: 
— The  Lord's  Supper.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1877,  p.  367;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  v. 

Hal  her,  Francois,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Chartres  in  1595.  He  waa  doctor  and  professor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  syndic  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris. 
While  at  Rome  in  1652  he  was  the  main  instrument 
of  having  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius  condemned. 
In  1656  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cavaillon,  and  died  in 
1659.  He  wrote,  Defensio  Ecclesiastica  Hierarchia 
(Paris,  1632):  —  Manila  ad  Ordinamlos  et  Ordinatos 
(|f»34):  —  D$  Sacris  Eleclionibus  et  Ordinationibus  rx 
Antiquo  el  Noro  Ecdesue  Usu  (1636,  3  vols.  fol.).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  461;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten- 1 sxikon,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  G4- 
nirale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hallock,  William  Ali.kn,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  was  born  at  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  June  2,  1794.  He  graduated  in  1819  from 
Williams  College,  and  in  1822  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  the  next  three  years  waa  agent  for  the 
New  England  Tract  Society,  and  in  1825  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding.  lie 
WU  ordained  in  Middlefield,  Mass.,  Oct.  5, 1836,  ami  be- 
came honorary  secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  in  1870, 
and  so  continued  until  the  close  of  his  life  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  2,  1880.  He  waa  for  several  years  editor  of 
t  he  A  merican  Messenger,  and  besides  several  tracts, 
wrote  and  published  the  following: — The  Life  of  Har- 
lan Page:— The  Venerable  Mayhews: —  Life  of  Her. 
Moses  Hallock : — Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards.  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  24. 

HalloLx,  PitCRKtc,  a  Jesuit  of  Liege,  was  born  there 
in  1572,  and  died  July  30,  1856.  He  is  the  author  of 
llluslrium  EccL  Orient.  Scriptoria*  Vila  et  Docmnrnta 
(Douay,  1633,  2  vol*.  foL)  i—Vita  et  Documenta  S.  Jus- 
tini  (1622)  -.—  Origenes  Drfrnsus,  S.  Origettis  Vita,  Vir- 
tutes  et  Documenta  Libris  I V  (Liege,  1648).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  854,  897,899;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.    (3.  P.) 

Hallowe  en,  the  Scotch  term  for  the  eve  of  the 
fea*t  of  AU-Sainta  (q.  v.). 

Hallowmas.   See  All-Saints'  Dat. 

Hallam  (or  Ha  lorn  ■ .  Robkrt  i»k,  an  English  prel- 
ate of  the  first  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  says  Pits  ( Scriptoribiis  Hri- 
tannicis,  an.  1410),  but  in  what  way  is  not  said.  He 
was  educated  in  Oxford,  became  chancellor  of  that  uni- 
versity in  1403,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  June  6,  1411,  was  made  car- 
dinal. He  was  one  of  the  three  prelates  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  English  clergy  in  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  in  which  last  service  he  died  at  Gotleby 
Castle,  in  1417.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Xuttall),  iii,  323. 

Hal ly mote  (1)  a  sacred  or  holy  court,  presided 
over  by  an  ecclesiastic;  (2)  a  visitation  by  a  bishop  of 
some  particular  parish  or  church. 

Halsey,  Abram  Oothout,  D.D.,  a  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  born  in  New  York,  Nov.  3,  1798. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1822,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ;  became  pas- 
tor at  North  and  South  Hampton  in  1829,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  a  few  months  before  his  death 
at  Sweedsborough,  N.  J.,  Aug.  23, 1867.  He  was  a  man 
of  childlike,  catholic  spirit,  and  possessed  a  peculiar  unc- 
tion in  prayer.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher.  His 
theology  was  that  of  moderate  Calvinism,  and  he  held 
it  with  genuine  charity  towards  all  who  differed  from 
him.  He  waa  also  a  decided  premillenarian,  and  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  literature  of  tbat  question. 
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See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Re/.  Church  in  America, 
a.  v.    (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Halscy,  Job  Foster,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y\,  July  12, 1800.  He 
received  bis  preparatory  education  at  Newburgh  Acad- 
emy; graduated  from  Union  College  in  1819;  taught 
with  his  father  at  Newburgh;  studied  theology  with 
his  brother,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of, 
North  KiviT,  May  1,  1823 ;  spent'from  1823  to  1826  at 
Princeiou  Seminary;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  June  14, 1826,  and 
on  the  same  day  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Tennant 
Church  in  that  place,  where  he  labored  until  May  6, 
1828;  was  agent,  in  New  .Jersey  for  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  1828  and  1829;  in  Albany,  N.  Y„  in  1829 
and  1*.H>,  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh, IV,  in  1880  and  1831,  in  the  Sunday-school 
cause.  He  went  to  Allegheny  City,  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  that  city,  July  1,  1831, 
and  l.ils>red  there  until  released,  April  23,  1836.  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  Marion  Manual  tabor  College  in 
Missouri,  in  1835  and  1836;  principal  of  Karitan  Sem- 
inary for  Young  Ladies,  at  Perth  Araboy,  N.  J.,  from 

1836  to  1818;  was  installed  pastor  at  West  Bloomfield, 
now  Montclair,  Jan.  8,  1852,  where  he  remained  until 
1856;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Nor- 
ristown.  Pa.,  May  11,  1856.  where  he  labored  twenty- 
four  years.  Here  he  died,  March  24, 1882.  Sec  Xecrol. 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Stm,  1882,  p.  12. 

Halsey,  Luther,  D.D,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1794. 
After  receiving  a  preparatory  education,  he  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1812;  then  entered  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  theolo- 
gy, and  in  18 1G  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
iiis  labors  were  blessed  iu  the  ingathering  of  many 
souls.  Iu  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 

1837  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  poli- 
ty in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  1844  he 
again  took  charge  of  the  Blooming  Grove  Church,  and 
in  1847  accepted  the  chair  of  Church  history  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  For  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  occupied  a  retired  relation.  He 
died  in  New  York.  Oct.  29,  1880.  See  Xeio  York  Ob~ 
ferrrr,  Nov.  11,  1880;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn  TheoL  Sem. 
1883,  p.  279.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Hamadryads  were  certain  rural  deities  in  the 
pagan  theogony,  or  nymphs  of  the  woods,  whose  fate 
depended  on  particular  trees  with  which  they  were 
associated. 

Hambraeus,  Jonas,  preacher  to  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
there,  was  born  iu  1588.  He  studied  at  Upsala,  Greifs- 
wald.and  Rostock,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Upsala, 
accompanied  some  noblemen  on  their  travels  in  162ft, 
ami  settled  at  Paris  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
In  1G35  he  became  preacher  to  Hugo  Grotius,  and  died 
in  1665.  He  wrote,  //Up.  tie  Aecentibus  I/ebneU  (Greifs- 
wald,  1616):  —  Inslitutio  Hebraica  Compendiosa  (Ros- 
tock, 1G1H) :_  Loci  Thtologici  Latino- Suedici  (Stock- 
holm, 1622).  He  translated  into  Swedish  the  Ethica 
ChrUluwa  of  Dareua  (Rostock,  1618);  also  Erasmus's 
HapdicXnOic  ad  Christiana  Unmet,  ut  Libenter  Audiant 
et  L'  fjatit  Yerbum  I)ei  (1620).  Sec  Hambriius,  JHsp.  I. 
et  11.  de  Meritis  ac  Fatis  J  once.  Ilambrtei  (Upsala,  1743, 
1749);  Moller,  Cvnbria  Litter  at  a ;  Sliernmann,  JiibL 
Suiogothica,  p.  313;  Jocher,  Allgemeinet  Gekhrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.    (E  P.) 

a  noted  city  of  Germany.  When  the 
was  introduced  there  in  1529,  the  city 
adopted  the  Church  constitution  prepared  by  Bugen- 
hagi-n.  This  Kirchenordnung  provided  that  all  non- 
Lutherans  should  lie  excluded  from  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory.   In  1567  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in 


1605  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  ia 
1648,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Roman  Catholics,  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  city,  but  they  could  not  become 
citizens,  nor  could  they  celebrate  worship  in  public 
These  latter  restrictions  were  removed  by  the  new  civil 
constitution  of  Sept,  28, 1860.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  governed  by  a  synod  consisting  of  fifty-three  mem- 
bers, of  whom  sixteen  are  clergymen,  thirty-five  lay- 
men, and  two  senators,  and  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
consisting  of  nine  members,  viz.  four  laymen,  three  ec- 
clesiastics, and  two  senators.  The  ecclesiastical  council 
has  the  executive  power,  and  carries  out  the  resolutions 
of  the  synod,  which  meets  every  five  years.  In  the 
year  1877,  Hamburg,  with  a  territory  comprising  an 
area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  had  a  population  of 
406,014,  of  which  about  eighty-nine  per  cent,  were  Lu- 
therans, 13,796  were  Jews,  7771  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  5585  belonged  to  other  evangelical  denominations, 
i  Sec  Plitt  -  Hcrzog,  Real- Encydop.  s.  v.;  Statistik  de* 
hamburgitchen  Staalet  (Hamburg,  1878,  part  vi).  (B.  P.) 

Hamel,  Jean  Baitistk  iht,  a  French  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  born  in  1624  at  Vire,  in  Normandy. 
In  1663  he  was  chancellor  at  Bayeux,  in  1666  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  died  Aug.  6, 
1706.  He  published,  liiblia  Latina  Vulg.  etc.  (Paris, 
1706  fol.)  -.—  Theologia  Specvlatica  et  PracJica  (1691)  •_ 
Theologia  CUiicvrum  Seminariu  Accommodate  Sum- 
marium  (1694,  5  vols.).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  60,  291 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeinet  GeUhrten  -  Uxikon, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Haraelin,  a  French  prelate  of  the  12th  century, 
was  the  nephew  of  Odon,  dean  of  Su  Martin  of  Tours, 
and  a  scholastic  of  that  church  from  the  year  1186. 
He  was  elected  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  December,  1190, 
and  consecrated  by  pope  Celestinc  HI  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  established  in  all 
the  parishes  of  his  diocese  the  capitulary  jurisdiction, 
and  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, refused  to  render  it  to  the  French  king.  Upon 
this  the  revenues  of  the  bishop  were  confiscated  by  tbe 
latter,  who  ordered  also  the  suspension  of  the  divine 
service  in  tbe  Church  of  Le  Mans.  These  troubles 
were  settled  in  1804.  Hamclin  abdicated  about  the 
middle  of  Lent,  1214.  and  died  probably  Nov.  1,  1218. 
See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  liiog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Haznelsveld,  Ysbkajjd  van,  a  former  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht,  who  died  May  9, 1812,  at  Amster- 
dam, is  the  author  of  A  ardrijkunde  des  BijbeU,  mit  Kar- 
ten  (Amsterdam,  1790,  6  vols.;  Germ,  transl.  JiiUueht 
Geographie,  ubersetzt  mit  A  nmerkungen,  von  Rudolf 
Jttuisch,  Hamburg,  1793  -  96):  —  AUgemeene  Kerktlgkt 
Gachinlni*  der  Chrutenen  (Harlem,  1799  sq.,  23  vols.). 
See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  149, 537 ;  Furst, 
BibL  JuAi,S60.  (RP.) 

Harriet,  a  Mohammedan  prophet,  who  began  to 
teach  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  1792.  He  re- 
jected the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Caliphs,  introduced 
certain  modifications  into  the  Moslem  faith,  and  thus 
gathered  a  number  of  followers, 
killed,  and  his  followers  soon  dispersed. 

Hamill,  Hugh,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  minister, 
born  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.  28.*  1810.  He 
his  preparatory  education  at  Norristown  Academy; 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  N.  in  1*27;  en- 
tered Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  and  left  in  April,  1830;  then  spent 
the  winter  of  1831-32  at  Yale  Divinity  School;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  80, 
1830;  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Buffalo,  N.  \n  Oct.  31, 
1832;  became  stated  supply  st  Black  Rock  (uow  the 
Brec ken  ridge  Street  Church,  Buffalo),  from  Nov.  1 
1830,  until  Nov.  1,  1833;  began  to  preach  at  Elk  ton, 
Md.,  and  Pencader  Church,  Del.,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  by  New  Castle  Presbytery,  Jan.  21, 1834; 
in  1837  became  connected  with  the  High  School  at 
N.  J.,  where  he 
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j;  but  about  1870  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  work  of  teaching  on  account  of  impaired  hearing, 
and  in  1873  took  up  his  residence  at  Newark,  Del., 
where  he  spent  his  remaining  year-  in  study,  and  died 
Aug.  1,  1881.  lie  was  a  man  of  line  scholarship,  and 
hislife  was  pure,  noble,  and  useful.  See  XccroL  Report 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1882,  p.  20. 

Hamilton.  Alfred,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Culpepper  Court-House,  Va.,  May  1, 1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  graduated 
from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  in 
1830:  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio  Presbyter}-,  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Hoard  of  Domestic  Missions  to  make  a 
tour  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  1836 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  old  church  of  Fagg's  Manor, 
Cheater  Co.,  Pa.,  in  New  Castle  Presbytery,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty-three  years  as  pastor.  He  died 
in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  13, 1867.  He  was  for  some  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Presbyterian.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  103. 

Hamilton,  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Argyle  in  1506.  He  was  witness  to  the  grant  which 
James,  earl  of  Arran,  made  to  James  Hamilton,  his  son, 
of  the  lands  of  Finnart,  in  1507.  He  also  held  in  cotu- 
mendam  the  two  abbeys  of  Dryburgh  and  Glenluce, 
and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Sandal,  in  Kiulyre,  to  be  an- 
nexed to  bis  episcopal  see.  He  was  still  bishop  in  15*20. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  289. 

Hamilton,  David  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  waa  born  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1813. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  4H39;  studied  and 
practiced  law  in  Amsterdam ;  graduated  from  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  iu  1841;  entered  upon  his 
ministry  in  1843  in  Trumansburg;  subsequently  was 
pastor  of  three  other  churches,  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jacksonville,  Hi.,  and  Kipley.  O.  There  was  an  interval 
of  two  years  between  his  labors  in  New  Haven  and 
Jacksonville,  which  was  spent  in  study  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Berlin,  Germany.  He  died  at  Kingsborough,  N .  Y., 
July  4,  1879.  As  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  was  highly 
prized.  He  toiled  incessantly,  and  seemed  to  rest  in 
labors  that  would  utterly  break  other  men  down.  In 
these  efforts  hundreds  aud  thousands  were  converted, 
and  the  churches  quickened  and  strengthened.  His 
A  utology,  an  inductive  system  of  mental  science,  a  large 
octavo  of  seven  hundred  pages,  published  in  1873,  is  a 
monument  not  less  to  bis  industry  than  his  mastery  of 
philosophy,  and  his  remarkable  powers  of  independent, 
bold,  sharp  thinking.  He  had  spent  years  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  second  volume,  which  he  left  unfinished,  in 
which  the  system  of  theology  was  to  be  elaborated  in 
accordance  with  his  mental  science.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of 
A  ubum  Theol.  Sent.  1883,  p.  273.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first  a 
minister  at  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
sec  of  Galloway  iu  1606,  and  because  the  revenue  was 
small,  king  James  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Dundrennan. 
He  waa  consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin,  Oct.  20, 1610, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  Eugland.  Ho 
had  also  a  grant  from  the  priory  of  Whitem  annexed 
to  the  see  of  Gallowav.  Here  he  sat  until  his  death,  in 
1614.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  280. 

Hamilton,  Henry  Parr,  an  English  divine,  son 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  there 
in  171)4,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1816.  He 
held  a  living  for  several  years  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1850 
was  made  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died  Feb.  9, 1880. 
Hamilton  published,  The  Principles  of  Analytical 
— Analytical  System  of  Conic  Sections:  — 
rks  on  Popular  Education:— The  Education  of  the 
Loictr  Classes,  and  several  sermons, 

Hamilton,  James  ( 1 ),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
at  Petvn,  in  the  diocese  of  Moray,  aud  afterwards 
of  Spot,  in  East  Lothian.    He  was  elected  to  the 
XH.-K  «. 


see  of  Glasgow  in  1547.  In  1558  he  was  put  into  the 
see  of  Argyle,  aud  about  the  same  time  got  the  sub- 
deanery  of  (ilasgow  in  commendam.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  ever  consecrated  a  bishop.  He  became 
a  Protestant  at  the  Reformation.  In  1565  he  granted  a 
charter  to  Alexander  Stewart.  He  was  still  in  the  see 
in  1575.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  289. 

Hamilton.  James  (2),  a  Scotch  bishop,  was  born 
in  August,  1610,  and  ordained  minister  at  Cambus- 
nethan  in  1634.  He  was  then  called  to  London  by  the 
king,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  sec  of  Galloway  in 
1661.  He  died  iu  1674.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  281. 

Hamilton,  James  (3),  M.D.,  an  intimate  friend 
and  helper  of  John  Wesley,  was  born  at  Dunbar,  Scot- 
land, in  November  or  December,  1740.  When  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  apixiinted  surgeon  to  the 
IsU  man-of-war,  and  it  was  while  that  ship  was  off 
Malta  that  Dr.  Hamilton  became  religious.  His  health 
declining  after  four  years*  service,  he  settled  down  in 
his  native  town  as  surgeon  and  apothecary,  where  his 
eminent  success  soon  admitted  him  as  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  After  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  removed  to  Leeds,  and  subsequently,  on 
invitation  of  his  friends,  to  London,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  London  Dispensary.  He  followed  his 
profession  until  his  death,  April  21, 1827.  Dr.  Hamilton 
joined  the  Methodist  society  on  his  return  to  Dunbar, 
and  ever  after  continued  an  earnest  and  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  community  he  loved.  His  Christian  charac- 
ter was  peculiarly  excellent.  He  co-operated  with  his 
friend  Wesley,  and  his  advice  was  sought  for  by  the 
Methodist  preachers,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved. 
See  Wesl.  Meth.  Mag.  Julv  and  August,  1829;  Steven- 
son, City  Road  Chapel,  p.  503. 

Hamilton,  John  i  .  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
ablwt  of  Paisley  in  1525,  and  went  to  France  to  pursue 
his  studies.  In  1543  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  aud  soon  after  lord  treasurer.  He  became  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  the  same  year,  aud  in  1545  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Duukeld*.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
earl  of  Moray,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  hanged 
publicly,  April  1,  1570.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  38,  9*5. 

Hamilton,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made 

bishop  of  Dunkcld.  Oct.  19,  1686.  He  survived  the 
Revolution,  and  died  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sub-dean  of  his  majesty's  chapel-royal.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  100. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  I  >.!>.,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  Edinburgh  University,  and 
was  born  and  educated  within  its  walls.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
and  served  the  Church  of  Cramond,  near  by,  and  Lady 
Yestor's  Old  Greyfriars'  Church  in  the  same  city.  In 
1754  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  labored  until  failing  health  caused 
the  election  of  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter  as  his  assistant,  and 
afterwards  as  his  successor.  Dr.  Hamilton  retired  soon 
after  this  election,  in  1779,  from  active  work,  and  died 
April  3,  1787.  He  was  moderator  of  the  assembly  in 
1 754  and  1 760.  See  A  nnals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
1739-66,  ii,  386. 

Hamilton,  William,  a  veteran  Irish  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  near  Newry  in  1761.  He  became  a 
member  of  a  Methodist  society  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
in  1788  received  an  appointment  to  the  Brook boro' 
Circuit,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  labored  for  the 
evangelism  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  first  preacher  who 
encouraged  Ouseleys  extraordinary  plan  of  labor,  in- 
ducing the  conference  to  sanction  it,  and  to  enroll  the 
missionary  on  their  minutes.  Hamilton  had  superior 
talents;  he  was  an  effective  preacher,  singularly  calm 
himself,  but  as  singularly  powerful  over  the  passions 
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of  his  he  a  rem.  His  thoughts  were  original  and  often 
humorous;  his  arguments  ingenious  ami  irresistible; 
his  style  simple;  the  effect  of  his  discourses  sometimes 
magical.  He  worked  with  his  might.  Ouseley  de- 
clared that  he  never  saw  a  more  indefatigable  laborer. 
Broken  down  in  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  active  service  in  1816.  He 
was  one  of  the  eight  preachers  who  received  a  rebuke 
of  the  Irish  Conference  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1843.  See  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodist,  iii,  420, 435 ;  Minutes  of  the  British 
Con  firmer,  1844;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wetltyan  Methoditm, 
iii,  24,  25. 

Hammer,  CiimsToni,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Jena,  who  died  March  19, 1597,  is  the  author 
of  Padagogvt  l.inguarum  Quinque  Orientalium  (Jena, 
1595).  See  Jticher,  A  Ugemeinet  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  360 ;  Sttiuschneidcr,  Bill,  Handbuch, 
a.  v.  (B.P.) 

Hammerschmid,  Johann  Florian,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  May  4, 1652,  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  chaplain  at  Budweis,  rector  of  the  archiepiscopal 
seminary  at  Prague,  and  died  there  in  1737,  dean  and 
apostolical  prothonotary.  He  wrote,  Magnolia  S.An- 
dra  (Prague,  1685) : — Magnolia  S.  Jotmnit  Bupfista> 
(ibid.  1690): — Magnolia  S.  Joannit  Etangelittai  (ibid, 
eod.) :- Magnolia  S.  Matthia  (ibid.  1700).  See  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeine*  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  566,  567.    (B.  P.) 

Hammon  (Josh,  xix,  28).  Tristram  thinks  (Bible 
Placet,  p.  293)  that  this  is  one  of  the  mounds  "just 
north  of  Alma  [see  L'mmaii],  bearing  the  name  of 
Hamun but  no  such  name  appears  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  nor  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs.  The  Hamul 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  best  modern  repre- 
sentative of  Hammon  is  laid  down  on  the  Map  at  one 
and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Nakmah,  as  Ain-Hamul; 
which  is  described  in  the  Memoir*  (i,  157)  as  "  a  large 
perennial  spring  of  good  water,  irrigating  gardens  and 
turning  a  mill  near  its  source;  n  plentiful  supply."  No 
ancient  ruins  are  noted  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Trelawncy  Saunders  locates  it  (Map  of  the.  O.  T.)  at 
Khurbet  el~ /lima,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Tyre,  which 
consists  simply  of  "large  heaps  of  stones"  (Memoir*, 
i,  176)  without  any  special  marks  of  antiquity. 

Hammond,  Charles,  LLD.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Shubael  Hammond,  was  born  at 
Union,  Conn.,  June  15,  1813.  He  studied  at  Monson 
Academy,  and  graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1839; 
•ntcred  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  and  from  1842 
to  1844  attended  Yale  Divinity  School.  In  the  mean- 
while (1839-41),  he  was  principal  of  the  Monson  Acad- 
emy, and  afterwards  again  occupied  that  position  (1844- 
1859).  From  this  lime  till  1863  he  was  connected  with 
the  Lawrence  Academy,  at  Grot  on,  and  then  was  a  third 
time  chosen  principal  of  the  Monson  Academy,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Nov.  7,  1878. 
He  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  Oct.  5, 1855,  at  Tolland, 
Conn.  He  was  the  author  of  many  educational  articles, 
and  published  several  pamphlets.  See  Cong.  Year- 
boot,  1879,  p.  43. 

Hammond,  William,  an  English  Calvinistic 
Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  1745  he  published  a  volume  of  origi- 
nal Psalm*,  Hymn*,  and  Spiritual  Song*.  Among  these 
were  several  which  arc  found  in  many  of  our  modem 
collections :  I#rd,  tre  come  before  thee  now;  Would  you 
•rt«  a  foul  to  Cod?  and  A  wake  and  ting  the  tong.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  an  educated  man,  having  been  connect- 
ed with  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  loiter  in  life 
he  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and,  upon  his  decease, 
was  interred  in  their  burying-ground  in  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, in  1783.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled, 
The  Marrow  of  the  GotpeL  Sec  Belcher,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  163.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Hampulling-cloth.   See  Ahfcxusg-cloth. 


angel  who  was  regarded  by  the  i 
the  inspector  of  the  heavens. 

Hamza,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Druse*,  was  a 
prophet  of  the  Egyptian  god  Hakera,  whom  the  Druses 
call  their  supreme  deity.  Hamza  is  an  honored  hem. 
Seven  times  he  has  come  from  heaven  to  the  earth. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Druses  call  Hamza  the  puide 
of  the  com  pas*,  the  straight  road  to  the  only  salvation, 
the  cstablishcr  of  troth,  the  Imam  of  all  times,  the  holy 
spirit,  the  final  cause  of  all  causes.  He  was  the  high- 
est Nezir  of  the  god  Hakem.  He  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  latter  that  he  ordered  all  angels  to  wor- 
ship him.  which  they  all  did  except  Sheitun  (>>ataii\ 
and  lor  this  reason  the  latter  was  damned.  The  four 
other  prophets,  Ismael,  Mahommed,  Selami,  and  Ali,  are 
called  Hamza's  wives. 

Hanap,  a  media?  val  term  for  a  drinking-cup. 

Hanau  (or  Hena),  Solomon,  a  Jewish  writer  of 
the  18th  century,  is  the  author  of,  nrbu  -p^'ca 
large  Hebrew  grammar  (Frankfort,  1708):  —  TXtP  0 
Tp:!"l,  another  grammatical  work  (Amstenlam,  1730): 
— H2rn  "ns,  also  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Berlin,  1733, 
and  often):— PHin  "nrs  o,  a  compendium  of  He- 
brew grammar  (Hamburg,  1718) :  —  ni'CT  "»~7r,  a 
treatise  on  the  Hebrew  accents  (1718,  1762)  :-r- 2rT3 
nbfiP  •'HyC,  a  grammatical  commentary  on  the 
daily  prayers  (1725).  His  works  were  opposed  by  dif- 
ferent Jewish  writers,  against  whom  he  wrote  "n'p 
a-Q=3  and  CM-ia  r-nip  (Furth,  1744).  He  left  a 
number  of  philological  works  in  MS.  See  FUrst,  BAL 
Jud.  i,  379  aq.;  Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Handbuch,  a.  v.; 
De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  121 
(B  P.) 

Hanbalites,  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the 
Mohammedans,  which  derived  its  name  from  Ahmed 
Ibn-Hanbal,  a  devout  follower  of  the  prophet.  He 
maintained  the  eternity  of  the  Koran,  and  thus  brought 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  caliph  al-Motasem, 
who  held  that  the  Koran  was  created.  Hanbal  was 
imprisoned  and  scourged;  but  he  continued  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  Hanbalites  prevail 
principally  in  the  wilder  districts  of  Arabia,  their  aus- 
tere habits  being  well  suited  to  the  simple  manners  of 
the  Bedouin. 

Hanckel,  Christian,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector,  for  several  years,  in  Charleston, 
S.  GL|  and  in  1858  in  Itadclilfborough.  At  this  time  he 
was  president  of  the  standing  committee  of  his  diocese, 
a  position  to  which  he  was  re-elected  several  successive 
years.  In  1866  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  1867  was  elected  honorary  rector  of 
the  same  church.  He  died  in  1870.  See  Prx>t.  Kpisc. 
Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Hand,  Aaron  Hicks,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Yn  Dec.  8,  1811.  He  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1831,  and  from  lYince- 
ton  Theological  Seminary  in  1837;  was  licensed  by  tbe 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  the  same  year,  and  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Flint  Kiver,  Ga.,  in  1841. 
He  became  stated  supply  of  the  churches  of  Roswell 
and  Marietta  in  1838,  and  remained  until  1841.  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Greenwich,  N.  J.  His 
last  charge  was  the  Palisades  IYcsbyterian  Church, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  eight  yearn,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence of  infirmity  compelled  to  resign.  His  labors 
in  all  the  churches  of  which  he  was  pastor  were  at- 
tended with  revivals.  He  died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  March 
3,  1880.  Sea  Aeto  York  Obsarer,  March  18,  1880. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Hand  cock,  William  John,  noted  for  his  labors  in 
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connection  with  the  French  Wesleyan  work  under  the 
British  Conference,  was  bofl  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in 
1813.  He  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1838,  and  for  five  years  labored  in 
the  south  of  France.  Hia  first  circuit  extended  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  1841  he  waa  made 
superintendent  of  the  work  in  the  Upper  Alps,  and  his 
lalxirs  in  those  dreary  regions  were  the  moat  fatiguing 
•ud  self-denying,  and  contributed  to  the  shortening  of 
his  days.  The  eighteen  years  following  1849  were 
spent  in  the  French  circuits  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Resides  pastoral  work  he  did  much  in  the  educational 
and  literary  line.  The  Wesleyan  day-schools  were  es- 
tablished through  his  efforts,  and  for  several  years  he 
edited  the  French  Methodist  Magazine,  a  periodical  of 
large  circulation  and  influence.  In  conjunction  with 
one  of  hia  brethren,  he  pre|>arcd  the  new  French  Hymn- 
Boot,  completed  in  1867.  Failing  health  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  change  of  climate,  and  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Birmingham.  In  1868  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
Uxbridge  and  Rickmanswnrth  circuits,  and  died  at  the 
latter  place,  March  25, 1870.  Handcock  was  studious, 
pious,  and  of  unassuming  manners,  evangelical  as  a 
preacher,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. He  wrote,  Sommaire  del  Lois  Organiques  et  Regies 
de  Discipline  Jet  Eglises  M&hodistes  <fA  ngieterre  (G  ucro- 
sey,  1858, 18m«>),  and  an  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  St,  John  (Loud.  1861,  8vo).  His  biographer,  in  the 
Wesleytm  Methodist  Magazine  (May,  1876,  art.  i)  (T.  J. 
McCartney),  characterised  the  latter  work  as  learned 
and  origiiiaL  See  also  Minutes  <>f  the  British  Confer- 
erne,  1870,  p.  29. 

Handel,  Christian  Frirt>rich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, who  died  at  Neisse,  Silesia,  Sept.  6,  1841,  a  su- 
perintendent., is  the  author  of,  Evangelische  Christen- 
lehre.  (1 1th  ed.  Breslau,  1852): — Materialmen  its  einem 
vollstdndigen  L'nterricht  im  Christenthum  (3d  ed.  Halle, 
\m)  .-Kuner  Inbegrijf  der  christlkhen  Religionstehre 
(Neisse,  184 1 ) : — A  letkotebui  oder  IMurgien  fSr  gebildete 
Gemeinden  (1824).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der'theoL  Lit. 
ii,  216, 230, 281 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  497.    (B.  P.) 

Handkerchief,  Holy.    See  Vkronica,  St. 

Handy,  Isaac  William  Ker,  I).I).,a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  14, 1815. 
A  part  of  his  early  education  was  received  from  Salmon 
P.Chase,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  the  United  States. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa~,  in  1834;  en- 
tered Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  November, 
1835,  and  studied  there  between  one  and  two  years. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  April  8, 1838 ;  ordained  by  I^ewes  Presbytery, 
Nov.  22,  1838 ;  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Buckingham,  Blackwater,  and  Laurel.    He  next 


to  Mismuri  to  lalxir  as  a 


onarv,  and  met 


with  much  success  at  Warsaw  and  vicinity.  He  after- 
wards served  the  churches  at  Odessa,  Port  Penn,  and 
MiddJetowu,  Del.,  where  he  labored  two  years.  From 
1953  for  two  years  he  was  missionary  on  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  Maryland.  His  next  pastorate  was  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  Augusta 
Church,  in  Virginia,  May  13, 1870.  From  the  division 
of  the  Church  in  1861,  Dr.  Handy  adhered  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  Southern  General  Assem- 
bly. During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  prisoner  for  fifteen 
months  at  Fort  Delaware  in  1863-64.  He  died  June 
14,  1878.  Dr.  Handy  was  many  years  a  trustee  of 
Delaware  College  at' Newark,  Del.,*  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Sci- 
entific Association,  and  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety. He  had  a  wide  reputation  for  accurate  research. 
See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Hem,  1879,  p.  87. 

Hane,  Philipp  Frikdrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
ofliermany,  was  born  Feb.  2, 1696,  at  Belitz,  in  Meck- 
lenburg. He  studied  at  Rostock  and  Jena,  waa  in  1724 
librarian  at  Kiel,  in  1780  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, and  in  1783  member  of  consistory.    He  died  Sept. 


27, 1774,  leaving,  Isbcn  und  Thaten  Ignatii  Loyola  (Ros- 
tock, 1721,  1725) : — De  Conciliis  Later anensibus  (Kiel, 
1726): — I)e  Sacrorum  Christiattorum  in  Cimbria  Pri- 
mordiis  (1728) : — De.  Melanchthottis  Moderatione  in  A  u- 
gust.  Confess.  Xegotio  Consjncua  (1730)  x—llistoria  Cri- 
tica  A  ugust.  Confessionis  (1732)  :—Sermones  de  Tempore 
(1766).  See  Moscr,  Jetztlebewle  Theologen;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Urihon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  328, 329,  723, 827.    (B.  P.) 

Haneberg,  Daxikl  Bonifacics,  bishop  of  Spires, 
was  bom  June  16, 1816,  at  Tanne,  Bavaria.  He  studied 
at  Munich,  waa  priest  in  1839,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  in  1840.  In  1850  he  entered  the  newly 
founded  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Bonifacius,  at 
Munich,  and  was  made  abUit  in  1854.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  in  1864  to  Jerusalem. 
In  1868  he  was  called  to  Rome  as  consulter  of  the 
Romish  congregation  for  Oriental  rites,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  take  part  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Vatican  Council.  Like  many  others,  he  was  at  first 
opposed  to  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but  finally 
yielded  to  it.  In  1872  Hanel>erg  waa  ap|Miinted  bishop 
of  Spires,  and  died  May  31, 1876.  He  published,  I'eber 
die  in  einer  mSnchener  llandschrift  aufbehalteut  ara- 
bische  Psalmeniibersetzung  des  Rabbi  SaaiHa  Gaon  (Rat- 
isbon,  184 1 )  .  -Religiose  A  Iterthumer  der  Hebraer  (1844; 
2d  ed.  1869)  .—Einleituna  in  oVm  A  lie  Testament  (1845): 
—  Geschichte  der  biUischen  OJmbarung  (1850;  3d  ed. 
1863)  -.—Renan's  Ubcn  Jesu  beleuchtet  (1864) :—  Zur  Er- 
ketmtnisslehre  von  Ibn  Sina  und  Albertus  Magnus  (Mu- 
nich, 1866)  .—Canones  S.  llippolyti  A  rabice  e  Codicibus 
Romanis  (1870).  From  his  manuscript  Schegg  pub- 
lished Ecangelium  nach  Johannes  ubersetzi  und  erkldrt 
(1878  80,  |  vols.).  Sec  Schegg,  Erinnerungen  an  Mane- 
berg  (Munich,  1877).    (B.  P.) 

Haner,  (Ikoro,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
waa  bom  April  8,  1672.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
was  in  1736  su|>erinteudent  in  Transylvania,  and  died 
July  10, 1759,  leaving,  lie  Subjecto  Philosophic  MoraUt 
(Wittenberg,  1691):— DeLustratione  llebrteorum  (1692) : 
— De  Litterarum  llebraicarum  Origine  (eod.) : — De  Func- 
tor utn  f/ebrmnrttm  cum  I  .Uteris  Coaeitate  (1693):  — 
Historia  Ecde*iarum  Transyleanicarum  a  Primis  Po- 
pulorum  Originibus  ad  llacusque  Tempora  (Frankfort, 
1694).  See  Benko,  Transylvania,  ii,  205,  429;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  839;  FUrst,  /.•,.'•'.  Jud.  i,  360; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Ijexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hanifees,  an  orthodox  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  founder,  Abn-Hanifa,  the 
first  Moslem  casuist,  who  flourished  in  the  8th  century. 
He  learned  the  principles  and  traditions  of  Mohamme- 
danism from  those  who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  was  a  lifelong  partisan  of  Ali  (q.  v.),  al- 
though now  he  is  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  of  the 
Sonnitea  (q.  v.).  He  waa  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
accept  the  office  of  judge,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  for  resisting  the  execution  of  a  severe  edict 
against  the  citizens  of  Mosul  in  7G7.  The  Hanifees 
are  usually  called  the  followers  of  reason,  l>ecause  they 
nre  guided  chiefly  by  their  own  judgment  in  giving 
decisions,  while  the  other  Mohammedan  sects  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  letter  of  tradition.  This  is  now  the 
established" faith  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  but  it  has 
branched  into  numerous  subdivisions. 

Hani e in,  Hkinrkic  Carl  Alkxaxdkr  von,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  waa  bom  at  Anspach, 
July  11, 1762.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Gottingen, 
was  in  1788  professor  of  theology  at  Krlangeii,  in  1808 
member  of  consistory  at  Munich,  in  1818  director  of  the 
Protestant  superior  consistory,  and  died  at  Rs&Ungen, 
May  15,  1829.  He  wrote,  Obserrationes  ad  loca  Quo- 
dam  Vet.  Test.  (Gottingen,  1788) :  —  LinUitung  in  die 
Schrifien  des  Xeuen  Testaments  (Erlangen,  1794,2  vols.; 
2d  ed.  1801-1808):-- Symbol*  Critic*  ad  Interprelatio. 
nem  Vaticiniorvm  Habacuci  (ibid.  1795) : — Commenta- 
rius  in  Epistoktm  Jud*  (ibid.  1795-96)  :—Dt  Lectoribus 
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EputoUr  Pauli  ad  Ephesios  (ibid.  1797)  :-Cura  in  Li- 
bro$  AVi  Fadtrit  (1798-1804,7  part--,:— Ukrbuck  der 
Einleitung  in  die  SchrijJtn  firs  Stuen  Testaments  (1802) : 
—Epistnla  Judir,  Greece  (1804).  Sec  During,  Die  ge- 
Uhrten  Theologn,  [Putsch land*,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
itr  theot.  Lit.  i,  9,  75,  103,  210,  229,  273,  556;  ii,  173. 
(B.  P.) 

Hanna,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  Oct.  4.  1799.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1818;  was  licensed  by  the  Chartiers  Pres-   Wittenberg,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1706,  leaving.  Aimotata 


A  ugustuna  Confessione  Inrariata  ;  Trts  Disp.  llebrero- 
Thtologia*.  See  Moller,  fimbria  Litter ata  ;  Fttrst,  HiU. 
Jud.  i,  301  ;  Steinschncider,  iiibl.  Uandbuck,  p.  v.  ;  Jo- 
cher, AUgrmriius  Gelehrten-I^exikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P„l 

Hanneken,  Philip  Ludwig.  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  son  of  Menno.  was  bom  at  Marburg, 
June  5,  1637.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was 
in  1663  professor  of  elocution  at  Giessen.  in  16*18  d«>otor 
and  professor  of  theology  there,  in  1693  profe 


bytery  in  1*20;  in  1821  became  pastor  at  Cadiz,  0.;  in 
1850  at  Washington,  Pa.;  and  died  Feb.  9,  1864.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  clear  and  methodical,  though  his  doc- 
trines and  mode  of  treating  them  was  not  according  to 
the  mo<lera  school.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1865,  p.  205. 

Hanna,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanna,  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  1808.  He  received  his  literary  and  theological 
education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1835,  in  which  he  spent  a  labo- 
rious nnd  useful  life,  and  died  May  25,  1882.  He  wrote 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  also  of  Wycliffe, 
and  an  interesting  history  of  the  Huguenots,  besides 
several  other  valuable  works. 

Hannapes,  Nicolas  M,  a  French  prelate,  the  last 
of  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  at  Han- 
napes, in  the  Ardennes  mountains,  about  1525.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  joined  the  Dominicans  at  Rheims, 
afterwards  studied  nt  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques,  Paris, 
was  ordained  priest,  and  taught  theology.  He  was 
called  to  Rome  by  poj>e  Innocent  V,  where  he  exercised 
the  functions  of  grand-penitentiary,  later  was  selected 
by  Nicolas  IV  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1289 
a|Kistolic  legate  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia.  Jean 
d'Acrc  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  mission  was 
broken  up.  Hannapes  diexl  in  1291.  leaving,  Virtutnm 
Yitiorumqve  Fxempla.  ex  Sacris  f.ittrris  Excerjita  (  Tu- 
bingen, 1531")  :—IHrta  Salutis  Xiadai  de  f/annapis,  ard. 
Pradicat.  (Mayence,  1609) :— Xieolui  Patriarch*  Hye- 
rosoly.  Typicon  de  Jrjuniis  Grtrcorum,  etc.  See  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v, 

Hannathon.   For  this  site  Tristram  suggests  [Bi- 
ble PUices,  p.  253)  Ikir  Hannan,  meaning  doubtless  what 
is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Ihir  Hanna,  three  1 
miles  south-west  of  Mughar  (the  locality  which  we  had  j 
conjectured),  and  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  ^i,364):  J 
"High  walls  all  round  the  village,  which  is  built  of 
stone.    The  walls  have  round  towers,  and  were  built  ' 
by  Dhaker  el-'Amr's  son,  S'ad  cl-'Amr.    It  is  situated  [ 
on  the  top  of  a  high  rid^e.  and  contains  about  four  hun-  | 
drcd  Christians.    It  is  surrounded  by  olive  groves  and 
arable  land.    Water  is  obtained  from  cisterns  and  an 
old  paved  birkeh  [pool]  to  the  north  of  the  village." 
No  ancient  remains  are  noted  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity.   Mr.  Trelnwuey  Saunders  coincides  with  this  loca- 
tion {Map  of  the  0.  T.).    Lieut.  Cornier,  however,  pre- 
fers (7Ynr  Work,  ii,  337)  Kefr  Wnnn,  which  is  too  far 
north,  being  five  miles  south-west  of  Sofed,  and  equally 
destitute  of  any  traces  of  antiquity  (Memoirs,  i,  203).  " 

Hannauer,  Gkobo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1817.  In  1843  he  was  made 
priest,  in  1851  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Lyceum  in 
Ratisbon,  and  died  Jan.  11,  1868.  He  wrote  Ueber  den 
Ursprung  dtr  Idem  nach  Thomas  von  Aquin  (Ratisbon, 
1855).    (B.  P.) 

Hanneken,  Menno,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  March  1, 1595,  at  Blaxen,  in  Olden- 
burg. He  studied  at  Gicsscu,  was  iu  1619  conrector  at 
Oldenburg,  in  1620  professor  at  Marburg,  in  16-16  super 


Philolo>/ica  in  Josuatn: —  J  Mela  ratio  Aw;ptstana-  f'.m- 
fessionis: — Mysterium  Antichritti  Ostensnw: —  />«>/?*- 
tutiones  de  Procidentia,  de  Session*  Christ i  ad  f text  er,  tat 
Ifei.de  Kaptismo  Primarum  ChUiadum  ad  Christum  Com- 
cersarum,  de  A  more  Itci  Salutari  in  Judam  Pmditore-m, 
de  Moribus  Hegni  Christi  lllisoue  thipositis  Pietisnut  et 
Chiliasmo,  etc.  Sec  Moller,  fimbria  l.itterata  .-  F'tirsr. 
Iiibl.  Jud.  i.  361 ;  Steinschneider.  Bibl.  Handbuch,  *.  r.; 
Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtlehrten  I^xikon,  a.  v.    (B.  1*.) 

Hannover,  Nathan,  ben- Moses,  a  Jewish  w  riter 
of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  nb^S-  W,  or  a 
history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, etc.  (Venice,  1653;  transl.  also  into  Juiueo-Geriuan)  : 
— m*"  ntr,  a  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
with  the  corresponding  German,  Italian,  and  Latin 
words  (Prague,  166<);  an  edition  containing  also  the 
French  was  edited  by  Koppel  ben- Wolf.  Amsterdam, 
1701),  Sec  FOrst,  Biol  Jud.  i,  861  sq.;  De  Rossi,  J>i- 
zionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  122.    (13.  P.) 

Hansen,  Miciiakl  Gottlikb,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  22.  1683.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  lectured  from  1709  to  1711.  Jt 
was  his  intention  to  publish  Kepler's  manuscripts,  which 
he  had  bought  at  Dantzic,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
publishing  the  first  volume,  as  he  could  not  get  the  sup- 
port necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  Hansch  died 
in  1752,  leaving,  De  Justification*  Fidelium  sub  Veteri 
Testamento,  contra  Paresin  Coccejanam  (  1702  ) : —  ft* 
Mediis  Cognoscendi  Existent iam  et  Dirinitatrm  Scrip, 
tura  Sacra'  (1709) : — Ite  Fundamentali  in  Fid*  Jh 
(cod.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Untds,  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtlekrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hansell,  William  Fomns,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  5,  1815.  He  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1845.  and  from  IVince- 
tou  Theological  Seminary  in  1848;  was  ordained  in  1849 
iu  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  V.,  April  I,  1849.  In  April,  1863,  he  was  released 
from  that  Church,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Nint  h  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  5, 1854.  His  ser- 
vices ended  here  July  18,  1858.  For  several  years  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia  without  pastoral  charge.  Re- 
moving to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1872,  be  preached  fre- 
quently for  various  churches  in  and  near  that  city.  On 
going  to  Rainbow,  a  tow  n  between  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field, April  12, 1874,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  that 
field,  remaining  there  and  organizing  a  Church,  which 
was  constituted  May  18, 1875.  The  last  time  be  ap- 
peared in  public  was  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hartford  Baptist  Association,  as  the  representative  of 
that  new  Church.  He  died  Nov.  26,  1875.  Dr.  Han- 
sell's  sermons  were  admirably  clear ;  sound  in  doctrine, 
graceful  in  construction  and  expression.  He  dwelt 
specially  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord 
Christ  See  Sterol  Report  of  Princeton  Theol 
1877,  p.  39. 

Hansen,  Franz  Volkmar  Reinhard,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  born  in  1815.    In  1843  he  was 


iutendent  at  Liibeck,  and  died  Feb.  17, 1671.  He  wrote,  j  pastor  at  Keitum,  in  the  island  of  Sylr,  Schleawig,  bat 


Veritatis  Calholica  contra  Thomam  JJenrici 
—  Synopsis  Theologia .- —  Expositio  Epistolce  Fauli  ad 
Ephetios : — Doclrina  de  Justificatione  Jlominis  coram 


Deo :  —  Grammatica 


j  was  deposed  by  the  Danish  government  in  1850. 
I  1852  to  1862  be  was  court-preacher  to  queen  Amalie,  at 
Athens,  in  1864  provost  and  first  pastor  in  Schleswig, 
;  -  QuaUuor  Disput.  de  I  and  died  June  28, 1879.    He  is  the  author  of,  Die  A  uf- 
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oabe  fientschlands  und  die  Union  im  Zusammenhange  der 
Zeityeschickte  (1873).    (B.  P.) 

Hansen,  Lud  wig,  a  Lutheran  minister,  wan  born 
at  Ilildesheim,  Feb.  1, 1064.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was 
in  1689  pastor  at  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1094,  leaving,  fiisp.  de  fiamonibus  (Jena,  1G84) :  —  fie 
Simplicitate  Dei  (cod.) :— fie  Salute  Majorum  in  Pa- 
ptitu  (1688).  See  Lauensteiu,  llildesh.  Kirchenhistorie, 
vii,  38;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gek&rtm- Lexihm,  a,  v. 
(R  P.) 

Hansen,  Petrus,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
July  6,  1686,  in  Schleswig.    He  studied  at  Kiel,  was  j 
deacon  in  1714,  in  1720  first  pastor  at  Plfin,  Holstein,  in 
1729  member  of  consistory  and  superintendent,  and 
died  in  1760,  leaving,  fie  Asiuto  Juliani  A  post  at  i  Studio 
in  Aboltmia  cum  Scholis  Reliyione  Christiana  (Plon,  ' 
1733) :  —  fiiss.  Synod,  de  Differentia  inter  Reliyionem  1 
XaturaUm  et  Revrlalam  contra  Tindalium  (1733).  Be- 
sides,  he  published  a  number  of  ascetical  works.    Sec  [ 
Moser  and  Neubauer,  Jetztkbende  Theidogcn;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gekhrten-I^exikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hansiz,  Markcs,  a  Jesuit  and  Church  historian  of 
Austria,  was  born  April  23,  1083,  at  Volkcrmarkt,  in 
Carinthia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Eberndorf,  studied  at  Vienna,  and.  after  receiving  holy 
orders,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Gratz.  Hi*  ecclesiastical  researches  made  him  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  producing  a  Gertmmia  Sacra,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  (Paris,  1656  sq.), 
Ughelli's  Italia  Sacra  (Venice.  1717  sq.),  and  Whar- 
ton's Anglia  Sacra  (L>nd.  1691),  and  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Home  with  a  view  ot  examining  the  libra- 
ries there.  In  1727  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Germania  Sacra:  Metrojtolis  Laureacensis  cum 
KpUcopatu  Pataciensi/'hromtbtf/ice  Proposita  {M.) ;  the 
second  volume,  published  in  1729,  is  entitled,  .4  rchie- 
pisropatus  Salisburgensis  Chrqnol.  Prop.;  the  third 
volume,  published  in  1754,  is  styled,  Ife  Episcopatu 
Ratisboneusi  Prodromut,  sice  In/ormatio  Summaria  de 
Sede  Antitpta  Ralisbouensi.  The  freedom  with  which 
he  treated  Wal  legends  roused  such  an  opposition  to 
him  that  he  felt  compelled  to  renounce  literary  labor  in 
1756,  but  he  encouraged  others  to  continue  his  work. 
Hansiz  died  Sept.  5.  1766.  at  Vienna,  and  his  book  was 
continued  by  Ussermann  and  others.  See  Backer,  Ecri- 
rains  de.  la  Cumpagnie  de  Jesus,  ii,  285;  Werner,  Gtsch. 
der  kathol.  Theologie,  p.  132;  Rcttbcrg,  Kirchen-  Ge- 
tchichte  Iteufschlauds,  i,  2  sq. ;  Lichteuberger,  Encyclop. 
de*  Sciences  Reliepeuses,  s.  v.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  *.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hanatein,  Gorrntnoi  August  Ludwio,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Magde- 
burg, Sept.  7,  1761.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1782 
teacher  at  the  cathedral-school  of  his  native  place,  in 
1787  preacher  at  Tangertuundc,  in  1804  member  of 
consistory  and  preacher  at  Berlin,  and  died  Feb.  25, 
1821,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published  homilctical 
and  ascetical  works,  for  which  see  Dtfriog,  Deutsche 
Kanzelreilner ;  Winer,  Ifandbnch  der  thetd.  /.it.  ii,  62,  94, 
97,  118,  130,  148,  156,  158,  164,  168,  170,  172,  173,  175, 
177,  197, 199, 203,  205,  206,  227,  233,  357 ;  Zuchold,  UM. 
Theol.  i,  501.    (B.  P.) 

Ha  unman,  the  ape -god  of  the  Hindus,  son  of 
Pavan,  lord  of  the  winds.  There  is  a  reference  to  Ha- 
numan  in  the  Ramayana  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  monkey- 
chief  is  introduce.  I  as  heading  the  natives  of  India, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Rama.  In  memory 
of  this  service  a  small  pagoda  is  erected  to  his  honor 
in  the  temples  of  Vishnu. 

Haphraim.  This  place,  according  to  Tristram 
(Bible  Places,  p.  237),  "is  probably  represented  by  the 
little  village  of  tl-Afukh,  two  miles  west  of  Shunem, 
in  the  plsin  f  the  position  which  we  had  assigned  it 
[see  Issaciiak],  and  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Grove 
in  Dr.  Smiths  Alius.    It  is  laid  down  ou  the  Ordnance 


Map  at  two  and  s  half  miles  due  west  of  Sola  m,  and 
is  described  in  the  Memoirs  (ii.  40)  as  "  a  small  village 
of  mud  in  the  plain,  supplied  by  two  wells.  This  is 
possibly  the  Ophlah  of  the  lists"  of  Thot  times  HI  (on 
the  temple  at  Karnak).  Compare  el-Fueh  (one  mile 
to  the  east).  It  is  slso  mentioned  by  Maria  Sanuto 
(A.D.  1321)  under  the  name  of  A/el."  There  are  no 
other  indications  of  antiquity.  Lieut.  Conder  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  the  identity  of  Haphraim  with 
Khurbct  el-Farrlyeh,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ord- 
nance Map  far  away  from  Shunem,  at  two  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Ain-Keimun  (Jokneam),  on  the  north 
edge  of  Mount  Carmcl ;  and  is  described  as  "a  steep  hil- 
lock with  traces  of  ruins,  and  on  the  north  a  good  Bpring 
in  the  valley  "  (Memoir,  ii,  58,  where  a  description  and 
plan  of  the  ancient  tombs  are  given).  In  this  latter 
local  i  a  Mr.  Trelswncy  Saunders  coincides  (Map  of  the 
0.  T.). 

Hapi.    Sec  Ana. 

Happach,  Johann  Casimir,  s  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1726.  He  was  director 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  Coburg  gymnasium  in 
1772,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1783,  member  of  consistory.  He 
wrote,  Comm.  de  Calumnia  Religiosa  et  Theolof/ia  Cirili 

I'tterum  Prtrsertim  Romanorum  (Coburg,  1749) :  De 

Conatibus  Quibusdam  Translationes  Ribliorum  Emen- 

tkmdi  (1772):— fie.  Papyro  ad  Hiob  riii,  11  (eod.):  

Erplicatio  Xora  Cladis  Hethsemitiar,  1  Sam.  ri,  19  (3 
parts,  1774) :— Progr.  Ill  ad  Gen.  rlcii,  24  (1775):— 
Profp:  VI  Super  Quibusdam  Locis  Prophttce  Ilosea 
(1776, 1777).  See  Meusel,  Gelehrtes  fieutschland ;  Farst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i,  362 ;  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines  Gekhrten-Lexikon, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Happach,  Lorenz  Phllipp  Gottfried,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  6,  1742,  at 
Hoycrsdorf,  near  Dessau,  studied  at  Halle,  was  rector 
and  chaplain  in  1764,  preacher  at  Alten  in  1772,  and  in 
1780  at  Mchringen.    He  died  July  20,  1814,  leaving 

Kaemann  Syrus,  Illustrandum  (Bremen,  1774):  The- 

oltHfische  Sebenstunden  (Dessau,  1798-1805 ):  —  Ueber 
die  lieschaffenheit  des  kunfligen  I.ebens  nach  dem  Tode, 
aus  Ansichten  der  liibel  (ibid.  1809-11,  2  vols.).  See 
Dciring,  Die  gelehrten  Theoknjen  I  Putsch  lands ;  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  475;  ii,  51.    (B.  P.) 

Happersett,  Rkkse,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Brandywine,  Pa.,  July  31,  1810.  He 
graduated  from  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1836,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1839;  was  li- 
censed by  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  the  same  year, 
and  ordained  in  1841.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion was  eminently  active  and  useful.  In  1850  he  be- 
came assistant  secretary  of  the  board,  and  in  1859  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary.  He  died  Oct.  2, 1866. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  154. 

Happiness,  absolutely  taken,  denotes  the  durable 
possession  of  perfect  good,  without  any  mixture  of  evil; 
or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleasure  unalloyed  with  pain; 
or  a  state  in  which  all  our  wishes  are  satisfied ;  in  which 
senses,  happiness  is  only  known  by  name  on  this  earth. 
The  word  happy,  when  applied  to  any  state  or  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  will  admit  of  no  positive  definition, 
but  is  merely  a  relative  term ;  that  is,  when  we  call  a 
man  happy,  we  mean  that  he  is  happier  than  some  oth- 
ers with  whom  we  compare  him ;  or  than  the  general- 
ity of  others;  or  than  he  himself  was  in  some  other 
situation.  Moralists  justly  observe  that  happiness  does 
not  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sense;  ss  eating,  drink- 
ing, music,  painting,  theatrical  exhibitions, etc..  for  these 
pleasures  continue  but  a  little  while,  by  repetition  lose 
their  relish,  and  by  high  expectation  often  liring  disap- 
pointment Nor  does  happiness  consist  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  labor,  care,  business,  etc ;  such  a  state  being 
usually  attended  with  depression  of  spirits,  imaginary 
anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochondriacal  affec- 
tions.   Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  greatness,  rank,  or  ele- 
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vated  stations,  as  matter  of  fact  abundantly  testifies; 
but  happiness  consists  in  tlte  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favor,  a  good  conscience,  and  uniform  conduct.  In  sub- 
ordination to  these,  human  happiness  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections,  the 
pursuit  of  some  engaging  end,  the  prudent  constitution 
of  the  habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  health.— Hen- 
derson's Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Ha i  a,  one  of  the  names  of  Siva  (q.  v.). 

HarseuB,  Fuanz,  a  learned  Dutch  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1550,  and  educated  in  the  acad- 
emy there,  after  which  he  travelled  through  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  He  was  made  canon  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
then  of  Namur  and  Louvain.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place,  Jan.  12,  1632.  His  principal  works  are,  Biblia 
Sacra  Expositionibus  Priscorum  Patrum  Litteralibus 
et  Mystkis  lUustrata  (1630) .-Catena  Aurea  in  IV 
Erangelia  (1026) .—Vitae  Sanctorum.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Harald,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Argyle  in  1228.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  285. 

Ha i  am,  a  term  used  by  Mohammedans  to  denote 
what  deserves  reprimand  or  punishment,  because  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  law.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
Halnl  (q.  v.).  The  word  Ilaram  also  signifies  a  sacred 
thing  from  which  infidels  exe  to  abstain,  as  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  or  Mohammed's  tomb  at  Medina. 

Haibads.  a  name  substituted  by  Zoroaster  for  the 
magi  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  designed  to 
the  priests  of  the  Guebres.    See  Paiwkks. 

BuitniAKU,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Leipsic,  was  born  in  1546,  and  died  Feb.  18, 
1614.  He  is  the  author  of,  Theses  dt  Smalcaldicat  Con- 
Jessionis  A  rticulis :  —  Doctrina  de  Conjugio :  —  Capita 
Doctrinam  de  Confessione  Vera  Fidei  Complectentia : — 
Capita  de  Uge  Dirina.—Dc  Spiritu  Sancto:—De  Li- 
bera llominis  Arbitrio:  —  he  Sacramenfis  in  Getiere: — 
De  Ministerio  Ecclesiastic".  Sec  Vogel,  /.eipziger  A  n- 
naUn;  Frehcr,  Theatrum  Eruditorum;  Jocher,  AUge- 
meines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Harcourt,  Acnes  d',  a  French  nun,  sister  of  Rob- 
ert, became  abbess  of  Longchamps,  and  died  in  1291. 

Harcourt,  Guy  d\  a  French  prelate,  brother  of 
Robert,  became  bishop  of  Li.sieux  in  1303. 

Harcourt,  Louis  d',  a  French  prelate,  became 
archbishop  of  Xarbonne  in  1452,  and  died  Dec.  14, 1479. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Harcourt,  Philippe  d\  a  French  prelate  ami 
statesman,  was  originally  archdeacon  of  Baycux,  be- 
came bishop  of  that  see  in  1142,  and  died  in  the  abbey 
of  Lc  Bee  about  11  CO.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gine- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Harcourt,  Robert  d',  a  French  prelate  and  dip- 
lomat, became  bishop  of  Con  lances  in  1291. 

Hardenbergh,  Jamks  1L,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  minister,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
June  28, 1800.  EarJy  converted  and  consecrated  to  the 
ministry,  he  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1821,  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in 
1824.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Helderberg  and 
Princeton.  N.  V.  (1824-25).  He  was  then  called  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  in  the  First  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  where  he  remained  four  years  (1825-29). 
From  thence  he  went  to  Orchard  Street,  New  York  city, 
for  a  single  year,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Bethune  at 
Rhinebeck  (1*30-36),  and  followed  him  again  in  the 
First  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Crown  Street),  where  he 
labored  successfully  until  1840,  and  then  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  Franklin  Street,  or  North-west  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  in  New  York.  Here  he  remained  six- 
teen years,  a  healer  of  old  dissensions,  and  a  leader  of 
the  people  to  new  and  long  prosperity.  Meantime  by 
his  exertions  the  church  edifice  in  Franklin  Street  was 
sold,  and  a  new  one  erected  iu  Twenty-third  Street,  hi 


1856  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  seek  rest  and  recu- 
peration fur  wasted  health  and  strength.  After  a  year 
in  Europe,  and  two  winters  in  the  South,  he  preached 
in  Savannah  and  Macon,  Ga.  Upon  his  return  from  a 
second  visit  abroad,  he  devoted  his  ample  means  and 
willing  services  to  the  founding  of  a  city  mission  oo 
the  corner  of  Madison  aud  Gouvcmeur  streets.  New 
York  city.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1870.  Dr.  Hardenbergh 
was  a  man  of  majestic  frame,  countenance,  and  bearing, 
handsome  beyond  most  men,  dignified,  graceful,  and 
cultivated.  His  preaching  was  earnest,  evangelical, 
simple,  direct,  scriptural,  and  practical.  "His  fetror 
was  intense.  At  communion  seasons  his  face  was 
radiant  with  emotion,  and  his  tones  thrilling  with  ten- 
derness. He  was  loyal  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers, 
active  in  her  benevolent  boards,  and  held  high  rank 
among  the  first  men  of  his  period."  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Rutgers  College  from  1825  till  his  death, 
president  of  the  General  Svnod  in  1842.  See  . 
Sermon,  by  A.  R.  Thompson,  D.D.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hardin,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Greene  County,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3,  1789.  He 
was  educated  in  Greenville  College,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy privately;  was  licensed  by  Union  Presbytery,  or- 
dained by  French  Broad  Presbytery  in  1814,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Westminster  and  St.  Paul  churches. 
He  died  in  Lewisburg,  Sept.  4,  1867.  Dr.  Hardin  was 
considered  by  his  brethren  as  a  man  of  great  moral 
worth  and  deep  piety,  and  theological  attainments  far 
above  the  average.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac. 
1868,  p.  333. 

Harding,  Neiikmiam  Hknrt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  October,  1794. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ia 
1825;  spent  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary; was  ordained  bv  the  Presbvterv  of  Orange, 
April  18, 1829;  become  s'tated  supply" for  Milton,  N.  C, 
Bethany  and  Red  House,  and  died  at  the  former  place, 
Feb.  17,  1849.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Set*. 
1881,  p.  58. 

Hardouim,  Saint.    Sec  CitArxKNUS. 

Hardt,  Anton  Junes  von  dkr,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  Nov.  13, 
1707.  He  was  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Helmstiidt,  and  died  June  27,  1785,  leaving, 
Epistola  Rabbutica  de  Quibutdam  Priscorum  Ebrttomm 
Rectoribus  Magnificis  (Helmstiidt,  1727) Diss,  de 
Zereda,  Gemino  in  Palestina  et  Pera>a  Appulo  (ibicL 
1728):  — Z>e  Sarepta  (eod.) :—  De  Judtrorum  Statulo 
Scriptura  Sensum  lujiectendi  (eod.): — Commenfalio  in 
Frontem  Libri  M oralis  Mischuici  Pirke  A  both  (eod.) : — 
De  Jubilao  Moris  Lerit.  XV  (eod.) :— De  Sophismatibus 
Judieorum  in  Probandis  svis  Constitutionibus  (1729)  :— 
Rabbi  Isaaci  A  rama  Diss.  Rabbinica  de  Vsu  Ling**, 
cum  Verrione  Latina  (eod.): — Commentatio  de  }fedra*ch 
Symbolica  Veterum  Juda-orum  Interpretandi  Ratioue 
(cod.):— De  Prorerbio  Juda-orum  de  Camelis  (eod.):— 
De  Direrta  Xominum  Dei  Jehorah  et  Elohitn  factions 
ac  Scriptione  (1748) :—  Grammatical  Ilebraica  (1775): 
—De  Christo  Rege,  ex  Stirpe  Daridis  Oriundo  (1766): 
—Penttcoste- Juda-orum  (1785).  See  During,  Die  ge- 
lehrten  Theohgen  Deutschlands ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,362; 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hardtschmidt,  Jon  an  n  Nicola  rs,  a  Lutheran 

theologian  of  Strasburg,  where  he  died  iu  1706,  doctor 
and  professor,  is  the  author  of,  Ik  avro\noit^  Simsanit 
Licita  ad  Judic.  xvi,  30: — Ik  Jure  Dei  in  Homines: — 
De  Ila-morrhoidibus  ad  1  Sam.  ri,  5 : — De  Justification* 
ex  Fide  nan  ex  Lege,  ad  Galat.  Hi,  11,  12 : — De  Perj'ecfi- 
one  Fidelium  ad  Phil,  it,  13 :— De  Religione  EccUsiattim 
I  ad  1  Thess.  r,  21 :— De  Seculo  A  ureo  ad  A  pocalgpris,  xx, 
'  5,  6: — De  Duratione  Angelorum : — De  Peccatis  Electo- 
rum  in  Judicio  Extremo  non  Publicandis: — De 
sEternitate  :  —  Theses  Theologica 
Quondam  Pietisticos.    See  Jocher, 
I  Un-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Harenberg,  Johaxn  Ciiristoph,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  April  24, 1696,  studied  at 
Ilelm*tudt,and  was  rector  nt  Gandershcim  in  1720.  In 
1730  he  was  pastor,  and  accepted  a  call  in  1745  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  antiquities  to  Brunswick,  where 
he  died,  Nov.  12,1774.  lie  wrote,  Kurze  Eiuleiiung  in 
die  .Etkiopisckc,  sonderlich  Habessinische  alte  und  neue 
Theology  (Helm»tiidt,17l9):  —  /*  Specularibus  lete- 
rum,  ad  Locum  1  Cor.riii,  12  (ibid,  cod.): —  Veri  Diet' 
Xatales  t'ircumcisionis  Judaicn;  Templi  Salo- 
,  Musices  Ihtvidic*  in  Sacris,  el  Baptismi  Christi- 
anorum  (1720):  —  Jura  Israelitarum  in  PaUrstunim 
(Hildesheim,  1724): — De  Articulis  Suobacensibus,  Eun- 
damento  Augustatur  Confestionis  (Brunswick,  1730) : — 
Historia  Ecclrsio'  Gundersheimensis  Cathedralis  et  Col- 
legi>ita*  Di/>t»matica  (Hanover,  1731)  :—0tia  Gunders- 
heimensis, Ej-ponnulis  Sacris  I.Uteris  et  Historia  Eccle- 
siastics Dirata,Complexa  XIII  Observations  (Ctrecht, 
1740)  :—'/.irei  Religionsspotter,  Celsus  und  Eilelmann 
(I^eipsic,  1748): — Amos  I'rophrta,  Exposilus  Interpreta- 
tione  Xora  l.atinn  (Leyden,  1763):  —  Aufkldrung  dts 
Buches  Daniel  (1773,2  vols.).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehr- 
ten  Theologcn  Iteutsehlands ;  Wilier,  flandbnch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  2 1 , 22 1 , 226, 594, 722, 798 ;  Jochcr,  A  llgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Hareth.  Lieut.  Condcr  argues  at  length  (Quar. 
Statement  of  the  "  PaL  Explor.  Fund,"  January,  1X75,  p. 
42  sq.)  against  the  existence  of  any  forest  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  therefore  prefers  the  reading  "P?  (city)  to 
(toimI);  but  his  reasoning  is  based  upon  a  miscon- 
ception (corrected  in  his  Tent  Work,  ii,  88)  of  the  latter 
word,  which  usually  does  not  imply  timber,  but  simply 
a  copse  or  low  brushwood.  He  rinds  the  locality  in 
questi  >n  in  the  "small  modern  village  of  Khards,  in 
the  hills  on  the  north  fide  of  Wady  Ameba,  one  of  ihe 
heads  of  the  valley  of  Elah  (Wady  es-Sunt);  an  an- 
cient site,  with  the  usual  indications— wells,  cisterns, 
and  rough  caves  in  the  hill-sides."  It  is  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  seven  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Bcit- 
Jibrin,  and  Iwo  miles  cast  of  Khurbet  Kila  (Kcilah). 
This  identification  is  concurred  in  by  Tristram  (Bible 
Placet,  p.  43)  and  Trelawncv  Saunders  {Map  of  the 
O.  T.). 

Harigara,  a  word  which,  when  pronounced  along 
with  Siva  and  Kama,  is  believed  bv  the  Hindus  to 
bring  down  numberless  blessings  upon  him  who  utters 
it.  The  moment  these  three  sacred  words  escape  from 
the  lips  "H  »ins  are  cancelled ;  but  if  they  are  thrice 
repeated,  the  gods  are  so  honored  that  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  recompense  equal  to  the  merit.  Such 
privileged  jversona  are  no  longer  obliged  to  pass  into 
other  bodies,  but  are  straightway  absorbed  in  Brahm. 

Ha i  inet.on,  Ei>wari>  Ciiari.kh,  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman, was  born  about  1807;  graduated  from  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford,  in  1827;  was  appointed  chancellor 
in  1817,  in  1857  resident  canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  died  July  18,  1881.  He  wrote  numerous  works  on 
Church  history  and  polity,  for  which  see  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  ami  Amrr.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Haridli  were  magicians  who  arc  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  wailing  on  the  altars  of  the  heathen 
to  receive  their  inspiration  from  the  fumes  of  the  sacri- 


Hariahaudia,  a  sect  composed  of  domi  or  sweepers 
in  the  western  pmvince  of  Hindustan,  ihe  members  of 
which  are  very  scarce,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  extinct. 

Harless,  Gottukb  Chiustopii  AnoiPH,  a  Lu- 
theran theo|i>gian  of  (iermany,  was  born  at  Xuremlierg, 
Nov.  21,  1806.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Erlaiigcn  and  Halle,  ami  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  the  former  place  in  1828.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  professor  and  university  preacher,  in  1838  he 
took  part  in  starting  the  ZeitsrhriJ)  fur  I'rotestaniismus 
vnd  Kirche,  and  in  1842  he  published  his  Christliche 
Ethik,  of  which  eight  editions  were  printed,  and  which 


was  also  translated  into  English  (Edinburgh,  1868). 
To  this  period  belongs  his  activity  aa  member  of  par- 
liament iu  the  Bavarian  diet,  where  he  so  energetically 
fought  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  that  the  ultra- 
montane minister,  Abel,  deposed  him  from  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  1845  sent  him  as  member  of  consistory  to 
Bay  rent  h.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  called 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  labored  as  profeaaor  and  preacher 
at  St.  Nicliolat  till  1847,  when  the  king  of  Saxony  ap- 
pointed him  court- preacher  and  vice-president  of  the 
consistory.  Iu  1852  Harlcaa  was  called  to  Munich  as 
president  of  the  Protestant  superior  consistory,  and  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1879.  Besides 
his  Etkik,  he  published,  lie  Recelatione  et  Fide  (Er- 
langen,  1830) :— Commentar  uber  den  Brief  I'auli  an 
die  Epheser  (1834  ;  2d  ed.  1858)  .—Die  b  ituche  Hear- 
beitunn  des  Isbent  Jesu  ron  Darid  Er.  Strauss  belcuchtet 

(1836)  -.—  Theologisehc  Enryklopadie  und  Methotlologie 

(1837)  :  —  De  Supernatural  t  ,  Gett/ilium  seu  de  via  et 
llatione  SujmstUwnem  a  Religume  Recte  IHstinguendi 
(\KiH):—/.ucubrationum  Ecangelia  Canonica  Spectan- 
Httm  Pars  I  et  II  (1841,  1842):—  hie  Sonntagsweihe, 
sermons  (2d  ed.  1860,  4  vols.): — Kirche  und  Ami  naeh 
lutherinchrr  I*hre  (1853)  :  —  Hie  Ehescheidungsf rage 
(1861)  :—Das  Yerhallnus  ties  Chrisfrnthums  zu  Kultur- 
und  lAbensfragen  der  Gegentcart  (1863;  2.1  ed.  1866)  :— 
Jakob  Bu'hme  uud  die  Alchimisten  (1870;  2d  ed.  1882) : 
—  Geschichtsbitder  aus  der  luther.  Kirche  I.icutmls 
(1869)  .-Start  und  Kirche  (1870).  See  Zuchold,  HUd. 
Theol.  \,  601-503;  Lichtcnberger,  Encycbip.  des  Sciences 
Reliin'euses,  s.  v.;  Stiihlin,  G.  Chr.  A.  Ifarless,  iu  Zcit- 
schrijt  fur  kirchlicbe  Wissenschaft,  1880,  ii  and  iii;  but 
especially  Harless's  own  work,  Rruchstiicke  aus  dem  l.c- 
ben  eines  suddeutschen  Theotngen  (Bielefeld,  1872-75,  2 
vols.).  (UP.) 

Har mar,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  scholar, 
was  born  about  1591,  at  (.'hurchdnwne,  near  Gloucester, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  School.  He  was  appoint- 
ed Greek  professor  in  that  school  in  1650,  and  in  1659 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Euhurst,  in  Hampshire. 
He  died  Nov.  I,  1670.  His  principal  works  are,  Ecloga: 
Sententiarum  et  Simititudinum,  e  Chrusostomo  Decerptm 
(Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  I8S2) :  —  Eptstola  ad 
Laiubertnm  Osbiddtstonum  (1649): — .4  Short  Catechism. 
See  Chalmers,  Buy.  Did.  a.  v.;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit, 
ami  Amer.  A  uthors,  a  v. 

Harmon  (Hcb.  Harmon',  "p probably  from 
S^H,  to  be  high  ;  Sept.  to  opoQ  to  Poftpav;  Vulg.  ex- 
celsus  mons;  A.  V.  '"the  palace"),  a  place  only  men- 
tioned in  Amos  iii.  4,  as  that  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  would  be  led  forth  by  their  Assyrian  conquer- 
ors, evidently,  therefore,  sonic  unknown  locality  of  the 
captivity.  The  ancient  interpretations  are  obviously 
mere  etymological  conjectures,  chietly  by  a  resolution 
of  the  first  part  of  the  name  into  in,  a  mountain ;  and 
the  latter  into  a  form  of  -I'Z,  Armenia,  or  *,'lS1,  Rim- 
mon ;  which  are  unsuitable.  Kimchi  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  *,i -SIX,  a  town. 

Harms,  THKODOK,  brother  of  Louis  (q.  v.),  was  born 
in  1819.  When  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  called  as 
miwionary  inspector  to  Hcrmannxbtirg.  and  succeeded 
his  brother  in  1*6.'».  Iu  1*78  Harm*  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  ministers  who  left  the  Slate  Church  and 
formed  separate  congregations.  This  separation  was 
neither  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  nor  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  misoionary  work  with  which  Harms  was 
int rusted,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  not  those  talents 
which  would  qualify  him  to  become  a  |>arty  leader. 
Friends  of  Harms  had,  therefore,  often  tried  to  heal  the 
breach  between  the  State  Church  ami  the  Hermanns- 
burg  Mission,  but  all  efforts  Mere  iu  vain,  on  account  of 
Harms  being  too  headstrong  a  person.  He  died  Feb.  16, 
1885.  Besides  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  brother 
Louis  (5th  ed.  1877),  he  published,  Das  llohdied  kurz 
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erUdrt  (Leipsic,  1870) :— Dei  zu-eite  Brief  Pari  (1878) :  I 
—  her  Psalter  erUart  (2d  cd.  1870):— Jkts  dritU  liuch 
M»se  kurz  ausffeleyt  (1871)  :—l)tr  lleilsvetj  in  22  Pre- 
diyhn  (1871;  3d  ed.  1877) :— Die  le/zten  Dinije  (1872; 
3d  cd.  1875)  :—Der  Prophet  Mideachi  erkldrt  (1878)  :_ 
Zu  Jesu  Fiissen,  Prediyten  (1877).    (B.  P.) 

Harney,  M  artin,  a  Dominican  of  Amsterdam,  was 
born  May  6,  1634,  and  died  ai  Louvain,  April  22.  1704, 
professor  of  theology.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  wrote  L'Obeissance  Raisonnuhlr  d<s  Catho- 
ttq*et  des  Pays-Has  (Antwerp,  163(5:  trnmd.  also  into 
Latin).  See  Lichtenbergcr,  h'nryciop. dm  Sciences  Peli- 
yiruses,  s.  v. ;  Joe  her,  A  Uyemeiues  UtUhrien-Urikou,  a.  v. 

(a  1'.) 

Harnisch,  WlUlKLM,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Wilanack,  Brandenburg,  Aug.  2*. 
178(5.  For  some  lime  first  teacher  at  Teacher!.'  Semi- 
nary, in  Breslau,  he  was  called  in  1822  as  director  to 
Weisseufcls,  and  died  Aug.  15,  18(54,  having,  Luther's 
tinner  Kalechismus  fur  die  Schnfjnyend  (l*th  ed.  Eis- 
lcben,  18(52)  -.—  Vollstdndiyer  I'uterricht  im  rv  any*  Use  hen 
Chivtenthum  (Halle,  1831,  3  vols.)  j—  Kntwiirfe  und 
Stoje  zu  Vntrrredunyen  ulier  Luther's  kleinen  Kutech ti- 
nt us  (1841-45,3  volt.)  -.—Erbauliehe  lietruchtuuytu  iiber 
Luther's  K at rchismus  (1836)  —Die  Geschichte  des  Ittiches 
Gotfes  auf  El-den  (2d  ed.  1844):  —  Die  kttn/tiye  Shllong 
der  Schule  zu  Kirche,  Staat  und  Units  (Krfurl.  lx5x>. 
See  Winer,  llandbuch  tier  theoL  Lit.  ii,  70,  217,  239,  380; 
Zuchold,  Hill  TheoL  i,  507.    (B.  P.) 

Harod,  SPIU3K1  of.  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  for  this 
(Teut  Work,  ii,  69)  the  modern  Ain  el-Jemu'm  ("foun- 
tain of  the  two  troops"),  described  (Memoirs  to  Ord- 
nance Map,  ii,  81)  as  "a  small  spring  of  fresh  water, 
with  a  considerable  stream,  between  two  larger  ones," 


consul  Rogers  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  souls,  and  the 
tillage  at  twelve  feddans."  According  to  the  same  au- 
thority, however  (i,  96), "  Guerin  suggests  that  we  have 
the  ancient  name  of  Harosheth  or  Haris,"  three  and  m 
half  miles  south-west  of  Jibrin,  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine, where  "there  appear  lo  be  no  vestiges  of  ancient 
const ructions,  except  a  circular  cistern  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  identification  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  word  which  occurs  in  the  name  Kir  Haroaeth,the 
modern  Kerak,  exists  in  the  present  local  dialect  of 
Monb  under  the  same  form,  Harith  or  Haris"'  (ibid. 
p.  116).  v 

Harpies  ("Apsmai ),  in  Creek  mythology,  were 
daughters  of  Thaumas  ami  Elect  ra  (an  Ocean  id  ). 
Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  are  mentioned,  under 
the  different  names,  Aello,  Podnrge,  Ocypeie,  telann, 
Thyella,  Acholoe,  Aellopos*,  Nicothoe,  ami  the  like.  In 
the  descriptions  of  them  there  U  also  a  great  difference. 


Anilque  Figures  of  the  Harpies. 


Ain  Jalud  or  Harod'a  Spring.  (From  a  Photoernph  by 
the  Editor.) 

and  laid  down  three  miles  west  of  Beisan.  But  this  is 
to  accommodate  hia  theory  of  the  location  of  Megiddo 
as  near  the  Jordan.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  desert 
the  traditionary  site  of  .4  iu  Jalud,  which  is  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  same  Memoirs  (ii,  79). 

Harosheth.  The  modern  tl-ltarithiyeh,  which  is 
thought  to  represent  the  ancient  site,  is  placed  on  the 
Ordtuince  Map  nine  miles  south-east  of  Haifa,  and  is 
described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (i,  270)  as  "a 
miserable  hamlet  of  mud,  on  high  ground,  with  an  open 
plateau  to  the  east,  and  a  spring  below  on  the  west 
('Ain  cl-Ghafr).    The  population  iu  1859  is  stated  by 


With  Homer  they  are  storm  goddesses,  fleet, but  beaii- 
llfttl;  Hesiod  also  calls  them  swift  gridcase*,  but  in 
/tschylus  they  appear  as  hateful,  winged  monster*. 
I  hey  were  usually  represented  as  eagles  with  maiden 
faces.  At  times  they  had  human  arms  and  legs,  which 
ended  in  claws  ami  hens'  feel.  They  were  generally 
sent  out  by  the  gods  to  punish  criminals. 

Harpocrates,  in  Graeco-Egyptiau  mythology, was 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which 
originated  from  the  wonls,  Har-pa- 
chrut,  i.  e.  "Har  the  child."  This 
Har  the  Greeks  usually  called  llortis, 
and  distinguished  him  as  Horns  Har- 
pocrates  from  another  Horns.  Both 
were  sons  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  What 
the  ancients  say  about  lUrpocrates  is 
quite  incomplete,  and  therefore  dark 
as  to  its  significance.  That  he  was 
not  the  god  of  silence,  as  once  believed, 
is  now  fully  accepted.  In  Rome  he 
was  worshipped  as  such,  but  probably 
only  because  he  had  his  linger  in  his 
mouth,  which  is  but  the  figurative 
representation  of  sucking,  and  desig- 
nates him  as  an  infant.  Beans  ami 
cherries  were  offered  to  him,  and  on 
special  festive  days  he  was  fed,  by 
men,  with  milk,  his  image  being  car- 
ried around  in  procession.  Among 
animals,  scorpions,  snakes,  crocodiles, 
lions,  and  rciudecr  were  sacred  to  him. 
See  HoRca. 

Harrison,  Ellas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
was  born  iu  New  York  city,  Jan.  22,  179a  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1814,  spent  one  year 
thereafter  in  the  theological  seminary  there,  was  li- 
censed by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  ordained  by 
the  Baltimore  Presbytery  in  1817,  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria,  T#u 
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where  he  labored  faithfully  for  forty -six  year*.  He 
died  Felt  13,  1863.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  ThroL 
Sent.  1810,  p.  20  |  Wilson,  i'retb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1807, 
p.  154. 

Harrison,  Jeptha.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  December,  1795.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1820,  and  studied 
two  years  in  the  theological  seminary  there;  was  or- 
dained in  1831 ;  became  stated  supply  at  Fair  Forest, 
S.  C.,  in  1832,  at  Salem,  Va.,  in  1835,  and  in  1838  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mem- 
phis, IVun.,  where  he  labored  for  *ix  years  with  great 
acceptability.  He  afterwards  preached  in  Newcastle, 
Kv.  (1844-47);  Florence,  Ala.  (1648-50);  Aberdeen, 
.Mi**.  (1851-54):  Burlington,  In.  (1*55-58),  and  Ful- 
ton, Mo.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  30,  1*03.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sen:  1881,  p.  35;  Wilson,  Preib. 
Ilut.  Almanac.  1864,  p.  150;  Ne\  in,  Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Harrison,  John  Christian,  LM>.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  son  of  |{ev.  Samuel  Harrison  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
Co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  1,  1809.  In  1819,  with  his  parents,  he 
to  Kentucky,  in  1H27  was  converted,  became 
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a  class-leader  in  1*28,  an  cxhorter  in  1829,  a  local 
l>reacher  in  1830,  and  later  in  the  same  year  united  with 
the  Kentucky  Conference.  His  first  field  of  labor  was 
Hock  Castle  Circuit,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
afterwards  filled  the  best  appointments  in  the  confer- 
ence, was  presiding  elder  twenty-one  years,  occupied  a 
seat  in  seven  general  conferences,  and  finally  died, 
March  1),  1878.  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  wise  counsellor; 
had  a  clear,  logical  mind ;  was  always  affable,  kind,  re- 
liable, and  pure-minded .  and  full  of  faith  and  good 
works.    Sec  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1878,  i,  24. 

Harrison,  Thomas  (1),  an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist preacher,  and  general  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was 
l>orii  near  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  England.  As  one  of  the 
judges  selected  to  try  king  Charles,  he  did  not.  shrink 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  the  execution.  He  was  the  warm  friend  of 
Cromwell  until  the  latter  declared  himself  protector. 
He  and  his  wife  were  baptized  by  immersion  in  1657. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  arrested,  tried  as  a  regicide, 
and  executed  at  Charing  Cross,  I,ondon,  Nov.  13, 1660, 
his  body  being  subjected  to  the  most  revolting  treat- 
ment.   See  Cathcart,  Jiapt.  Encydop.  a.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Harrison,  Thomas' 2).  D.D.,  an  English  Indepen- 
dent minister,  was  bom  at  Kingston-u|Min-Hull,  York- 
shire. In  his  youth  he  removed  with  his  pareuts  to 
New  England,  who  gave  him  the  best  education  that 
country  then  afforded.  He  began  to  preach,  and  be- 
chaplain  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  a  great  en- 
of  Puritans.  Two  missionaries  from  England  set- 
tled iu  Virginia,  but  the  governor  sent  them  out  of  the 
country.  After  this  the  Indiana  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
murdered  five  hundred  English  persons.  Those  who 
escaped  the  massacre  Mr.  Harrison  gathered  into  a 
church,  but  the  governor  became  more  hardened,  and 
dismissed  his  chaplain,  who  had  become  too  serious  for 
him.  He  returned  to  Loudon,  where  he  became  a  pop- 
ular preacher,  and  in  1050  succeeded  Dr.  Goodwin  at 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East.  He  then  removed  to  Broom- 
brough  Hall,  where  he  preached  continually.  In  1057 
he  went  to  Ireland  with  Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the 
protector,  and  preached  for  some  years  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  When  the  government  changed  he  returned 
to  England,  resided  at  Chester,  and  preached  in  the 
cathedral  till  silenced  in  1062.  He  returned  to  Dublin 
in  1663,  where  he  had  a  large,  respectable,  and  flourish- 
ing congregation.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive preacher,  and  when  he  died,  in  Dublin,  there  was  a 
general  mourning  for  him  in  the  city.  He  left  a  valu- 
able library,  including  a  large  folio  System  of  IHrinity 
iu  manuscript,  and  published  Topica  Sacra, or  Spiritual 
Pleadings,  and  a  Funrrul  Sermon  for  Lady  Susaiom 
Reynolds  (1664).  See  Wilson,  Dissen'tiny  Churches,  i,  22 1 . 


OP. 

Harsa  ( Here i a,  or  Hersa  ),  a  mediaeval  term, 
sometimes  employed  to  describe  any  triangular  candle- 
stick for  taper*,  but  more  especially  used  to  designate 
thai  which  is  employed  iu  the  offices  of  Tenebne.  in  Holy 
Week.  In  it,  at  this  service,  are  placed  fourteen  un- 
bleached wax  caudles  to  represent  the  apostles  ami  the 
three  Marys,  with  one  bleached  wax  candle  to  repre- 
reseut  our  Saviour.  They  ore  all  extinguished  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  save  the  last  named. 

Hart,  John  Seely,  LL.D.,1  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  nt  Old  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  28.  ]M10.  He 
studied  at  Wilkesbarre  Academy;  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  iu  1830,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  cla-ss; 
the  following  year  taught  as  principal  of  an  academy 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  three  years  afterwards  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  his  course  he  also  filled  the  position  of  tutor 
in  the  college.  In  1834  he  was  elected  adjunct  profess- 
or of  ancient  languages  in  Princeton  College,  and  tilled 
that  chair  two  years.  He  wus  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  Aug.  4,  1835.  In  1836  he  re- 
signed his  professorship  iu  the  college,  purchased  Edge- 
hill  School,  in  Princeton,  and  in  1HP2  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  continuing  there 
until  1859,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  periodicals 
published  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, and  in 
this  connection  begaii  the  Sumltiy-sch»ol  Times.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Trenton, and  held  that  poatlion  with  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  and  success  until  Fthruary,  1871. 
From  1H64  to  1870  he  also  gave  courses  of  lectures  on 
English  literature  in  Princeton  College,  where,  iu  1*72, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  English 
literature,  which  chair  he  filled  two  years,  returning  in 
1874  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  until  his  death,  March  20, 1877.  Dr.  Hart  was 
the  author  of  many  volumes,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  education,  a  devoted  Sabbat h-achoo)  worker,  of  ele- 
gant culture,  accurate  scholarship.  During  the  months 
preceding  his  last  illness,  he  had  been  delivering  a 
course  of  popular  lectures  on  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
He  was  an  humble,  consistent,  and  devout  Christian. 
See  .\Wrol.  Report  <>f  Princeton  Theol.  Scm.  1X77,  p.  29. 

Hart,  Joseph,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  born  about  the  year  1712,  of  godly  patents.  He  had 
a  classical  education,  and  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  languages.  He  was  long  iu  bondage  on  account  of 
his  sins,  but  found  deliverance  under  a  sermon  preached 
iu  the  Moravian  Chapel.  Fetter-lane,  Loudon.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  at  the  Old  Meeting,  St.  John's  Court, 
Bermoitdsey,  in  1700,  and  afterwards  M  illed  at  the  In- 
dependent Chapel,  Jew  in  Street,  where  his  ministry 
was  abundantly  crowned,  and  be  gathered  there  a  pros- 
perous Church.  He  would  not  allow  either  Arian  or 
Artninian  preacher  in  his  pulpit.  He  died  May  24, 
1768,  and  was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields,  w  here  twenty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  present.  His 
hymns  will  live  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  lime,  es- 
jicciallv  the  one  beginning  "Come,  ve  sinners, poor  and 
needy."  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  ' Churches,  iii,  348; 
(iadshy,  Hymn  Writers. 

Harte,  Walter,  an  English  poet  am!  divine,  was 
boru  about  1700.  anil  educated  at  Marlborough  School 
and  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
vice-principal.  He  was  canon  of  Windsor  iu  1751,  and 
subsequently  vicar  of  St,  Austel  and  of  St,  Blazy,  Corn- 
wall. He  died  in  March.  1774,  leaving  Poems  on  Sev- 
eral Occasions  (1727): — Essay  on  Satire  (1730):—/-;*- 
*ay  on  Reason  (1735): — .4  Fast  Sermon  (1740).  Sec 
Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Jirit.  and 
Anter.  Authors,  a.  v. 

Harter,  FmunRtcn  HEntRtcii,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  Aug.  1, 1797,  at  Strasburg.  He  studied 
at  his  native  place  and  at  different  (ierman  universities, 
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was  in  1823  pastor  at  Ittcnheim,  amt  in  1829  at  Stras- 
burg.  lie  exorcised  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  school,  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  work  of  foreign  and  home  missions.  He  died  in 
August,  1874,  leaving,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  hie 
A  ugsburgische  Confession  (Strasburg,  1834).  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rriigieuses,  s.  v. ;  Zuch- 
old,  Ribl.  Thiol,  i,  508  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hartgrep,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Danish  king,  Hadding,  a  favorite  of  the  gods  and  a 
mighty  giant.  She  was  a  powerful  sorceress,  feared  on 
account  of  her  art,  and  worshipped  with  superstitious 
reverence.  By  her  assistance  her  husband  descended 
alive  into  the  infernal  regions,  to  combat  with  Hcla. 

Hartley,  Kobkrt,  a  practical  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Knplaiul  in  1796,  and  removed  with  his  father 
to  New  York  in  1798.  He  grew  up  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  entering  the  ministry,  but  was  prevented  by 
feeble  health,  ami  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  He 
was  the  first  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  the  "swili  milk  " 
traffic.  He  visited  Europe  and  learned  the  various 
systems  there  in  use,and  on  his  return  formed  a  society 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  which 
commanded  the  admiration  and  support  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  in  the  city.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  and  manager 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  va- 
rious other  charities.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  and  abounded  in  works 
of  pietv  and  usefulness.  He  died  in  New  York  citv, 
March  3,  1881.    (\V.  P.  S.) 

Hartman, . Ion ann  Aikm.pii,  a  learned  German  di- 
vine, was  horn  at  M Duster  in  1680.  After  being  several 
years  a  Jesuit,  he  became  a  Protestant  at  Cassel  in  1715, 
and  was  soon  after  made  professor  of  philosophy  and 
poetry.  In  1722  he  was  ap|>ointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  at  Marpurg,  and  died  there  in  1744.  His 
most  esteemed  works  are,  llitt.  Ilassaica: —  Vitte  Pimti- 
Jicutn  Romanorum  Yictoris  III,  I'rbani  ll,Pascalis  II, 
Gelasii  II,  Culluti  II,  llomrii  II.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Hai  t ma nn.  Christian  Friedrich,  •  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kothen,  Oct.  12, 
1707.  He  studied  nt  Halle,  was  in  1792  con-rector,  and 
in  17%  rector,  in  his  native  place.  In  1810  he  was  dea- 
con of  St.  Agnes,  in  1815  director  of  all  the  schools,  and 
in  1822  memlier  of  consistory.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1827, 
leaving,  fjtbtnttinng  tier  Pmpheten  Xahum,  llab  >/>■>'. 
Zrphania  uml  Obadja  (Ixipsic,  1791): — Commentalio  in 
Epistolam  Jud<r  (Kothen.  1793):  —  he  Studio  Rtliginnis 
Christiana'  in  Sckotii  Kite  Instituendo  (ibid.  1797  98): 
— Gcschichte  ihr  t  cangelisch-lutherischen  SI.  AspMtHrckt 
in  CRAM  (1799)=—  />/»  bifAische  Grschichte  mil  prakti- 
schen  A  vmrhiugen  (1H02,  2  parts).  See  Doring,  hie 
rjeUhrUu  Tktologrn  heiiUr/il<imln,r.v.;  Winer, IJandbuch 
dtr  Ifuot.  Lit.  i,  278 ;  ii,  135.    (II.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Heinrich  Ludwig.  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian <>f  t iennany,  was  born  Jan.  6, 1770,  was  in  1810 
prof.-sxir  at  the  (irimma  gymnasium,  and  died  Feb.  13, 
1831,  leaving  ConmnUatio  de  tEconomo  Improbo  apud 
Lucam  sri,  1  13  i  I>ip*ie,  1*<3<>  >.  Sec  Winer.  Ilandbuch  I 
der  thtol.  l  it.  i,  213 ;  ZuchoKI,  IlibL  ThtoL  i,  509.   (B.  P.)  j 

Hartmann,  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  l>orn  Jan.  1,  1715.  He  studied  at  Ros- 
tock,  where  he  also  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  1739.  In  174*  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, by  preseiiling  he  Artu  Reprobis,  IVro  Redempti- 
onis  C/nixti  (Hi},c(„,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1795.  He  pub- 
lished al*o,  he  Vatirinw  Simeonis  Luc.  xii.  34,  35  (Ros-  | 
tock,  1744  ):  —  Vindtciir  Eiegeseos  Dicti  2  Petri,  ii,  1 
(ibid.  1754)  i  —  Propr.  A  rgn mentor urn  ad  Probundum  pro 
Imjxriiitmtin  Finidi  Pnrstifam  Satisfactionem  ab  I'ni- 
rtrtnlitate  Gratia  ft  Mrriti  Christi  hfsumtorum  (ibid. 
emL)  :~Jtsus  Xozarenus,  I'erus  Me  Asia  t  (ibid.  1757):— 


Specimen  Chronologic  Biblicee  (ibid.  1771)  :  —  Progr. 
quo  ad  Institutum  Greisbachii  Text  tun  X.  T.  Gretcum 
Mutandi  Quadam  Erponit  (ibid.  1775).  See  Doring, 
Die  gelthrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  Wioer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  440.    (B.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Johann  Melchior,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  20,  1764,  at  Nord- 
lingen.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  was  called 
in  1793  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  Ori- 
ental languages,  ami  died  Feb.  16,  1827,  leaving.  Com- 
mentalio  de  Geographia  Africa  Edrisiana  (Got  tinges, 
1792  ;  2d  ed.  1796):  —  Anfangsgrunde  der  hebrdischen 
Sprache  (Marburg,  1797;  2d  ed.  1819)  .  —  Ihbt  ouch* 
Chrestomathie  (ibid.  1797)  .-Museum  fur  biUiseht  vnd 
orientalische  l.iieratnr  (ibid.  1807).  See  Doring.  hit 
geUhrten  Theologen  Iteufschlttnds,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Iland- 
buch der  theid.  Lit.  i,  1 16,  166,  277.    (B.  P.) 

Hartmann,  Julius,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  June  1, 1806.  He  served  as  deacoo 
at  different  places  in  Wtlrtemberg,  and  was  called  in 
1851  to  Tuttlingen.  In  1877  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theol»»gy,  and  died  Dec.  9,  1879,  leaving.  Geschichte  der 
Reformation  in  Wurtemberg  (1835): — has  I  .then  Jen 
nach  den  Ecangtlien  (1837-39,  2  vols.) :— Johann  Bremz 
(1840, 2  vols.) : — .4  elteste  Katechetiscke  der  erangelisehen 
Kirche  ( 1 84 1 )  :— AYaurd  Schnepffder  Reformator  { 1 870 ). 
He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  I. then  und  ausgevdhltt 
Schrifen  der  later  und  Begrunder  der  luth.  Kirche.  for 
which  he  wrote  the  life  of  Brena  (vol.  vi  of  the  collec- 
tion, Klberfeld,  1862),  and  contributed  to  Piper's  Ems* 
geluche  Kalender  and  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.    (B.  P.j 

HartweU,  Jesse  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Chirlemont,  Mats  >»  March,  1781.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  ordained  at  Sandij- 
field,  Jan.  9,  1800.  A  large  part  of  his  life  was  sprat 
in  missionary  work,  under  appointment  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Missionary  Society.  His  tours  extended  \+~ 
yond  New  England  to  the  Black  River  country.  N.  Y^ 
and  into  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  ami 
Canada.  He  first  went  to  Ohio  in  1815,  and  is  believe*! 
to  have  baptized  by  immersion  the  first  convert  in  the 
Western  Reserve.  He  died  at  Perry.  O.,  Nov.  21.  I«50. 
See  Watchman  and  Reflector.  Dec.  20, 1860.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Hait  well,  Jesse  (2),  D.D„  an  eminent  Ba(  ti< 
minister,  was  born  at  New  Marlborough,  Mass..  iu  1794. 
He  graduated  with  high  rank  from  Brown  L*niver>ifr 
in  1819;  for  two  years  thereafter  was  principal  of  the 
University  Grammar-school  in  Providence,  pursuing  at 
the  same  time  his  theological  studies.  He  was  ordained 
at  Providence  in  1821,  and  in  1823  went  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  became  an  instructor  in  the  Furman  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  supplying  vacant  pulpits  as  oppon unity 
presented.  Subsequently  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman 
in  Alabama,  and  was  an  instructor  in  theolo<ry  in  what 
is  known  as  Howard  College,  in  that  state.  For  several 
years  be  resided  in  Arkansas,  where,  as  a  preacher  and 
teacher,  he  did  good  service.  He  became,  in  1 855.  presi- 
dent of  w  hat  was  known  as  the  Mt.  Lebanon  L'ni  versiry. 
in  I/>uisiaua,  and  died  there,  Sept.  16, 1865.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Hartzheim,  Caspar,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Cologne  in  1678.  He  belonged  to  a  distin- 
guished family,  entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Treves  iu 
1698,  ami  taught  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology 
successively  at  Treves,  Paderborn,  Cologne,  and  otbff 
places.  He  died  about  1750,  leaving,  Cuttum  Xorm 
Legis  Presbyterium,  etc.  (Cologne,  1717)  :  —  Pirtw  "> 
Salcatorem  Mundi,  etc  (Mayence,  1788):— ExpHan-n, 
Fabularum  ft  Suptrstitionum,  etc.  (Cologne,  17S4i:  — 
Vita  Xicolai  de  Cusa  (Treves,  1730): — SoiUtyinm  S*f 
landis  Animabus  Defunctorum  (Cologne,  1735;  iu  tier- 
man,  1743).    See  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Generalr.  s.  v. 

Hartzheim,  Joseph,  a  German  historian,  was 
born  at  Cologne  in  1694.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Ik 
joined  the  Jesuits,  was  for  some  time  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Milan,  afterwards  professor  of  pui- 
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losophy  and  theology  at  Cologne,  and  died  May  17, 
1763,  leaving,  De  Initio  Metropoleos  Ecclesiastica  Colo- 
tti(E  (Cologne,  1731,  173*2) : — Bibliotheca  Coloniensis,  etc 
(ibid  1747) :— Catalogus  Cohmiensis  (ibid.  1752):— De 
Elenda  C'oUectiome  Contiliorum  Germanics  (ibid.  1758)  •. 
— Concilia  Germania  (1759-48,  a  vols.).  See  Doring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlunds,  a.  v.;  Winer, 
Llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  662;  Jochcr,  Allgemeuws 
Gclehrten-Lextkon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hanispex.  a  name  for  Etruscan  soothsayers,  who 
divined  future  events  from  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails of  victims;  an  art  afterwards  introduced  into 
Borne.    See  Aiolk.  Divination. 

Harvey,  Sir  George,  a  Scottish  painter,  was  born 
at  St.  Xinians,  near  Stirling,  in  February,  1806.  He  was 
educated  in  art  in  the  Trustees'  Academy  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1826  became  an  associate  of  the  Scottish  Acad- 
emy ;  in  1829  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  in  1864  became 
its  president.  He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in 
1867,  ami  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  22,  1876.  His  beat 
pictures  are  th  depicting  historical  episodes  in  relig- 
ious history  from  a  puritan  or  evangelical  standpoint, 
such  as  Covenanters  Preaching;  Covenanters"  Commun- 
ion; John  Bungan  and  his  Blinil  Daughter;  Sabbath 
Evening;  The  Quitting  of  the  Manse.  He  was  also 
equally  successful  in  subjects  not  directly  religious. 
See  Encyclop.  fir  it.  9th  ed.  a.  v. 

Harvey,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  While  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Goshen,  in  that  state,  he  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  conversion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and 
through  his  influence  the  first  two  missionaries  to  those 
island  %  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thurston,  were  selected 
and  ordained  at  Goshen.  Sept.  28,  1819.  Dr.  Harvey 
died  at  Harvey,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  1873.  Sec  Pretbgterian, 
March  I,  1873".    (W.  P.  S.) 

Hase,  Christian  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Brandcnourg  in  17o<S, 
is  the  author  of.  It*  Messia  in  Jobo  (Halle,  1759)  :—De 
Stylo  Amosi  Propheta  et  Ejus  Vita  (1751)  -.—  Versuch 
times  Lrhrgebaudcs  der  hebr.  Uprache  (1750):—  Versuch 
timer  A  uslegung  des  hohen  Liedes  Saloimmis  (1765).  See 
Jucher,  Mlgemeimes  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Fit  rat,  />'i'W. 
Jud.  i,  365 ;  Steinschneidcr,  BibL  llandbuch,  s.  v.  ( B.  P.) 

Hase,  Theodor,  a  IJeformed  theologian,  was  born 
at  Bremen,  Nov.  30,  1682.  He  studied  at  Marburg, 
was  in  1707  professor  of  sacred  philology  at  Hanau,  in 
1708  preacher  at  Bremen,  in  1723  professor  of  theology 
there,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1731.  He  wrote,  De  Leviathan 
Jobi  tt  Ceto  Jomw: — De  avoXarpfiq  Christ ianis  et  Ju- 
dais  olim  Objrcta;  —  De  Detreto  Imperatoris  Tiberii  quo 
Christum  Referre  Voluit  in  Xumerum  Dt or urn  .-—Diss. 
r,  dt  Baplismo  Super  Mortuis,  de  Aquis  Hieruchintinis 
per  Etisam  Conduit,  de  Trmpln  Onice  I/eliopolitano,  de 
Jesrhurune  ad  ffeut.  xxxii,  15,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Theolog.  Bremeusis  and  Museum  Phi- 
lologiro-Theologicum.  His  dissertations  were  published 
at  Bremen  in  1731,  under  the  title,  Disseiiationum  et 
Observationum  Sacrarvm  Syll<»fe.  See  Winer,  lland- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  275,  279,  513;  Jochcr,  Al/qemeines 
Gelehrten-I^xikon,%.\.;  Fill*,  JBfW.  Jud.  i,  365.*  (BP.) 

HaBenmUller,  Daniel,  a  German  philologist,  was 
bom  at  Eutin,  July  3,  1651.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and 
Lcipsic,  was  in  1682  professor  of  Creek  at  the  former 
place,  in  1688  professor  of  homiletics,  and  in  1689  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  died  May  29,  1691,  leaving, 
/>*••.  de  Linguis  Oritntalibus : — /  Ojttribus  Sabbathuin 
Depellentibus : — Biblia  Parra  Grata: — Janua  llebra- 
ismi  Aperta:  —  *p^E,  cum  Versione  Latina. 

Sec  3Ioller,  Cimbria  Litterata ;  Fursf,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  365 ; 
Jochcr,  Allgemtines  Gelehrten  •  f^erikon,  a.  v.;  Stein- 
schneider.  BibL  llandbuch,  -.  v.    (B  P.) 

HasenmUller,  Eli  as,  a  German  Jesuit,  who  joined 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  1587,  is  the  author  of  I/istoria 
Jcsuitici  Ordinis  (Frankfort,  1588,  and  later,  Germ,  trans). 


by  Melchior  Leporinua,  ibid.  1594).  Sec  Winer,  lland- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  721 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gdthrten- 
Istxikon,  a.  v.    (R  P.) 

Hasert,  Christian  Adolf,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Dec.  23, 1861,  at  Greifswalde,  pas- 
tor, doctor,  and  professor  of  philosophy,  published,  Pre- 
digten  iiber  die  Episteln  und  frtit  Text*  (Greifswalde, 
1836-37,  2  vols.): — Ueber  die  Vorhersagungen  Jesn  vm 
seine n i  Tode  und  seiner  Auferstehung  (Berlin,  1839): — 
Cebtr  den  Religionsunterrkhl  in  VolksschuUehrei-Srmi- 
naritn  (Greifswalde,  1832).  See  Winer.  Ilandbtuh  der 
theol  Lit.  ii,  138,  174,  177,  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  512. 
(B.  P.) 

Hassan,  a  Mohammedan  teacher,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  AH,  and  the  second  of  the  twelve  imdms  of  that 
line.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  661,  he  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  caliph  and  imam  in  Irak,  the 
former  title  he  was  forced  to  resign  to  Moawiyah,  the 
latter  or  spiritual  dignity  he  retained  in  reference  to 
his  followers.  He  was  |>oisoned  in  678  by  a  son  of 
Moawiyah,  as  is  supposed. 

Hasse,  Johann,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  liom  in  1822.  He  studied  at  Breslau, 
and  was  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Pelplin  seminary. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Culm 
diocese,  in  1865  became  a  member  of  the  chapter,  in 
1867  cathedral  provost,  ami  died  Sept.  8,  I8l>9,  at  Ha- 
nau, on  his  return  from  the  episcopal  convention  which 
ho<l  met  at  Fulda.    (B.  P.) 

Hasse,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1759.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1786  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Konigsberg.  in  1788  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  April  12,  1806.  He  published,  Libri  Quart* 
Begum  Syroheptajtlaris  Specimen  (Jena,  1782) : — Sale- 
rno's W'eisheit  ubersetzt  mil  Anmerkungen  (ibid.  17M4)  :  — 
Idiognomik  Daviils,  etc.  ( ibid,  cod  ) :  —  A  ussichten  tit 
kuntigen  AnfklSrungen  uber  das  A  lie  Testament  (1785): 
—  Das  andtre  Buch  der  Mavab&vr  ueu  ubersetzt  (I7M6) : 
— Ilebr.  Sprachlehre  (1786-87): — Jte  Dialectis  Litigate 
Syr'uica  (1787) :— Isctiones  Sgro-Arabivo-Samarilano- 
«Ethiopica  (1788): — Magazin  j'ur  die  biblisch-orienta- 
lische  Literalur  ( 1788-89)  -.—Christus  o  tvpioToc  Kai  o 
itrxaToc  (ibid.  1790)  -.—I'rakfisches  llandbuch  der  aunt* 
mdischen  otler  syrisch-samaritanischen  Sprache  (1791 ) : 
— A  ugustus  Christi  Xascituri  Eorsan  how  Ignarus  ( ibid, 
1805).  See  Doring,  Itie  gelehrten  Theologen  Iteutsrh- 
lamls,  K  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  74,  115, 
200,  232,  273,  277.  280.  423,  55-1,  555,  617;  Fllrst,  BibL 
Jud.  i,  365  sq.  (BP.) 

Hassel,  Johann  Bkhmiahd,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  w«a  bom  Feb.  22, 1690,  at  WolfenbutteL 
He  studied  at  Hclmstadt,  was  preacher  in  his  native 
city  in  1721.  general  superintendent  there  in  172«,  and 
died  Feb.  23,  1755.  His  publications  are  but  few.  and 
without  any  special  value  for  our  time.  See  Doling, 
Die  gelihrten  Theologen  Deutschlatul*,*.  v.;  Jocher,  .4 IU 
gemtines  Gelehrten-  Urikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hasse nc amp.  Johann  Math* i  s.  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marburg,  July  28, 
1713.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and  at  (iottiiigen, 
was  in  1769  professor  of  mathematics  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Binteln,  and  died  Oct.  6,  1797,  leaving,  Com* 
mentatio  de  Pentateucho  Ixr  Lnterprr/ian  ( Marburg, 
1765) : — Versuch  tiner  neuen  Erklwvng  der  70  Wochen 
Daniels  (1772):  —  Der  entdtckte  rah  re  I' i  sprung  der 
alien  IJibrlubersetzungtn  (Miuden,  1775): — AunuUn  der 
ntuesten  theologischen  Literatur  und  Kirchengrtcbichte 
( 1 789  96, 8  vols.).  See  D<  >ring,  Die  gtleh  rten  T ktologm 
Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
9,  865.    (B.  P.) 

Hassidaeans.   Sec  Assidf.an. 

Haswell.  James  M.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Feb.  4, 1810.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  in  1835, 
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and  soon  after  was  appointed  missionary  to  Burmah, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1836.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  for 
more  than  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  the 
United  States,  first  in  18  D,  remaining  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  and  again  in  18C7,  making  a  Btay  of  about 
nine  months.  His  first  work  was  among  the  Peguaus, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Talaings,  into  whose  lan- 
guage he  translated  the  New  Test.,  and  issued  from  the 
press  quite  a  number  of  tracts.  He  afterward*  learned 
the  Burmese  language, ami  was  for  a  long  time  recognised 
as  a  missionary  among  that  people.  He  died  Sept.  IS, 
187(5.    See  A  mer.  Bapt.  Magazine,  lvii,  180.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Hatch,  Frederick  \V.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1810,  and  presby- 
ter in  1813,  ami  had  charge,  successively,  of  the  parishes 
in  Edenlon,  X.  C,  ami  Frederick,  Md.,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Virginia  as  rector  of  Fredericksville  parish 
from  1820  to  1830.  While  there,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
his  friend  and  parishioner.  In  1832-1836  he  officiated 
in  Christ  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  chaplain 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  Poughkecpsic,  N.Y.;  in  1843  to  Wisconsin, 
taking  charge  of  the  parishes  in  Southport  and  Itaciue. 
In  1850  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  temporary  charge 
of  Christ  and  St.  George's  churches;  thence  travelled 
to  California  in  June,  1856,  laboring  as  a  missionary  in 
Marysville  and  other  places.  He  died  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,Jan.  14, 1860,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Dr.  Hatch 
was  a  fine  linguist,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  See 
A  mer.  Quar.  Church  lite.  I860,  p.  180. 

Hate,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son  of  the  giant 
Gyge  and  the  brother  of  Skoll ;  both  are  frightful  wolves, 
ami  persecute  the  moon  and  the  sun.  At  Ragnnrokr 
these  monsters  will  succeed  in  devouring  the  heavenly 
lights.    He  probably  emblematizes  the  eclipse. 

Hatfield,  Edwin  Francis,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Jan.  9,  1807.  He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College 
in  1829,  spent  two  years  at  Andovcr  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  St.  Louis  in  183*2,  in  1835  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  and 
rcmnincd  its  pastor  for  twenty -one  years,  enjoying  a 
continuous  season  of  revival,  and  receiving  to  its  mem- 
bership one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons. 
A  colony  from  this  church,  in  1856,  organized  a  new 
church  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  Dr.  Hatfield 
became  its  pastor.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  his 
health  failed,  and  resigned  in  1863.  When  he  recovered 
his  health  he  was  appointed  financial  agent  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  afterwards  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  died  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  18KJ.  From  1846  he  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  methodical  habits  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  He  was 
elected  in  1883  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  that  ofiicc  with  great  ability. 
He  prepared  the  year-book  of  the  Xew  York  Obserrer 
during  the  time  of  its  publication.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are,  VuittrtaUtm  at  it  Is  (1841):  —  Me- 
moir of  Klihu  W.  Baldwin  (1843)  :-St.  Helena  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1852):—  The  History  of  Elizabeth, 
J.  (1868):—  The  Church  Hymn-book,  tcith  Tuuet 
(\H7'2).—  The  Chaptl  Hymn-book  (1873).  He  spent 
much  time  and  labor  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
Minutes  of  the.  General  Assembly.  Sec  X.  Y.  Observer, 
Sept27,i883.  (W.P.S.) 

Hatfield,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln  (1342)  and  York  (1343),  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  sec  of  Durham  in  1345.  He  died  near 
I^ondon,  Slay  8,  1381.  He  was  the  principal  benefac- 
tor, if  not  the  founder,  of  the  friary  at  Northallerton, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 


Hatto  or  Vercelm.   See  Atto. 

Hauber,  Eberhard  David,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  \  orn  May  27,  1695.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen  and  Altdorf,  was  in  1725  superinten- 
dent, member  of  consistory,  and  first  preacher  at  Stadt- 
hagen,  accepted  a  call  in  1746  to  Copenhagen  as  pastor 
of  the  German  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  died  Feb.  15, 
1765,  leaving,  Exegilische  und  moralische  Gedanben  iber 
die  Sunde  Lot's  (Lcmgo,  1732) :- liar  movie  der  Erauge. 
listen  (Ulm,  1737): — Untersuchung  der  Summen  Grides 
1  Chron.zrii,  14  (Stadthagen,  1765).  See  During,  Hie 
gelehiien  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,429;  Jbcher,  Allgemeinet  Gelehrtcn- 
Lexihm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hauber,  Friedrich  Albert  von,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  was  born  Dec.  14,  1806,  at 
Stuttgart,  and  died  Sept.  14,  1883,  at  Ludwigsburg,  in 
WOrtemberg.is  the  author  of,  hie  Hiener  der  erangeli- 
schen  Kirche  und  die  Zrit  (Stuttgart,  1849)  -.—Recht  und 
firauch  der  erang.-lutherischrn  Kirche  WUrtemberg't 
(1854-56,  2  vols.):  —  Erawjelischet  Hautprediqtbuck 
^Ulm,  1862).    Sec  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  i,  514.    (R  P.) 

Hauber,  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  9,  1572,  and  died  at  Stuttgart, 
Oct,  1, 1620,  doctor  of  theology  and  court-preacher.  He 
wrote,  He  Jlemistione  Peccatorum  :  —  He  Problemate 
Theologico  :—Vtrum  Philosophandi  Ratio  ad  Matniat 
Theological  Adhibenda.  Sec  Jocber,  Allgemeines  Ge~ 
lehrten-fsexikon,  a.  v.    (B,  P.) 

Haudriettes,  au  order  of  Roman  Catholic  nuns 
hospitaller*  at  Paris,  founded  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Stephen  Haudry,  a  secretary  of  that  sovereign.  At 
first  it  was  limited  to  twelve  poor  females,  but  the  num- 
ber gradually  increased,  and  the  order  was  confirmed 
by  several  popes.  They  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Nuns  of  the  Assumption. 

ologians : 

1.  Caul  Victor,  was  born  Sept.  2, 1752,  in  Wurtern- 
berg.  In  1791  he  was  professor  and  preacher,  in  1814 
dean  at  Ulm,  in  1816  dean  and  pastor  at  Cannstadt,  and 
died  Aug.  18, 1832,  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  publ^hed, 
Vtber  den  Gebrauch  der  griechischen  ProJ ansa Hheuten 
zur  Erldutervug  des  Xeuen  Testaments  (Leipsic,  1796): 
— Hemerkungen  iiber  die  Lehrart  Jesu  ntit  Riickttcht 


avf juditche  Sprach-  und  Benkart  (Offenbach,  1798): — 
Briefe  den  Werth  der  christlichen  Religiovturhinde  alt 
tolche  betreffend  (Stuttgart,  1809-14,  3  parts):  —  I  He 
A  uthentie  und  der  hohe  Werth  drt  Erangciium  Johamris 
(Nuremberg,  1831).  Sec  Winer,  llatulbueh  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  130, 397, 401 ;  ii,  206 ;  Zuchold.  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  514. 

2.  Daniel  Friedricii,  was  bom  May  30, 1749.  In 
1780  he  was  deacon  at  Ludwigslusf,  in  1801  special  su- 
perintendent at  Schomdorf,  Wurtemberg,  and  died  April 
17,  1817.  He  wrote,  Betccisfur  die  Cnsterblichkrit  der 
Seek  aus  dem  Begrijfder  Pjlicht  (Zullichau,  1794).  See 
Winer,  Haudbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  473. 

3.  Gottkriko  At'ccsT,  pastor  at  Waldenbuch,  Wur- 
temberg, who  died  in  1862,  wrote,  Ofinbtirvngsglaube 
und  Kritik  der  biblischen  Geschichtsbucher  (Stuttgart, 
1843): — Behandlung  der  biblischen  Geschichte  des  ahen 
Testaments  in  Volktschulen  (1850).    See  Zuchold,  BibL 

|  TheoL  i,  514.    (B.  P.) 

Haug,  Balthasar,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Stammford,  near  Calw,  July  4, 1731. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
duties  in  1757,  and  died  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  8.  1792.  He 
published,  Hitt.  XII  Pottrema  Commata  Ma>ri  X¥i 
Esse  Genuina  (Tubingen,  1753):—  Her  Christ  am  Sab- 
bath (1763-64,  3  vols.;  2d  ed.  1778):— He  Poiti  Sacra 
Ebraorum  (1768) :— He  Motibut  Tente  in  Sacra  Scrip, 
tura  Allegatis  (1783): — He  Re  Educatoria  Primontt* 
Christianorum  (1784):— Die  AlterthUmer  der  Christen 
(1785).  Sec  Doring,  Die 
lands,  u.  v.    (a  P.) 
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Hang,  Martin,  a  German  Orientalist,  was  born 
Jan.  30,  1827,  in  Wurtembcrg.  He  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen and  Giittingen,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Bonn  in  185-1.  In  1856  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
to  assist  Bunscn  in  his  Bibelwerk.  In  1859  be  went  to 
India  as  professor  of  Sanscrit,  returned  to  Germany  in 
1866",  and  accepted  in  1868  a  call  to  Munich  as  professor 
of  Sanscrit.  He  died  June  3,  1870,  leaving,  hie  funf 
G&thds  (Leipsic,  1858-60, '2  vols.) :  —Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Parsees  (Bom- 
bay, 1862): —  Ueber  die  Schrijl  und  Sprache  der  ziceiten 
Keilschrifgatlung  (Gotlingen,  1855) : — Peter  die  Pehk- 
tcisprache  und  den  Bundehesch  (1854) : — Essay  on  the 
Fahluci  Language  (Stuttgart,  1870):  —  The  Book  of 
A  rda  Viraf  (Bombay  and  Loudon,  1872-74).  He  ed- 
ited and  translated  the  Aitareya  Brahmamt  of  the  Rig- 
ceda,  his  main  work  (Iiombay,  1803,  2  vols.).  Besides, 
he  published  Utter  die  tirsprungliche  Bedeutuug  des 
Wortes  Brahma  (Munich,  1868) :  _  Brahma  und  die 
lirahnvuwn  (1871).    (B.  P.) 

Haul,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  which  spring  from  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer 
jEjlv  thy  mere.  Its  dew  Hows  into  the  spring  Hwergel- 
mer,  and  from  this  all  the  rivers  flow. 

Haulik  de  Varalja,  Georo,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  Agram,  was  born  April  28,  1787,  at  Tymau, 
in  Hungary.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Gmu,  was  in  1812  keeper  of  the  archiepiscopal  archives 
at  Buda,  in  1814  notary  of  the  consistory,  in  1825  dean, 
in  1832  great  provost  of  Agram,  and  in  1837  bishop 
there.  Jn  1843  he  was  ennobled  and  appointed  first 
archbishop.  In  1866  he  was  made  cardinal,  ami  died 
May  1 1, 1869.  His  pastoral  letters  are  published  under 
the  title,  Selections  Encyclics  Litera  et  Dictionts  Sacra 
(Vienna,  1850-53,  8  vols.);  besides  he  wrote  Die  Auto- 
rifat,  als  Princip  der  Ordnuno  und  des  Wohlergehens  in 
Kirche,  Staat  und  Familie  (1865).    (B.  P.) 

Haunold,  Ciikistoph,  a  German  Jesuit  and  "prse- 
fectus  studiorum"  at  Ingolstadt,  was  born  at  Altenthan, 
iu  Bavaria,  in  1010,  and  died  in  1689.  He  wrote,  Def- 
nitio  pro  Infallibiliiate  Ecclesive  Roman  < — Institutiones 
TheoUMjht  : — Cursus  Theologicus  S,  Theologi<e  Sjxcula- 
tirae  Libris  IV: — Controversial  de  Juslitia  et  Jure  Pri- 
eatorum,  etc  See  Alegambc,  Bibliothectt  Scriptorum 
Societatis  Jesu  ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  404 ; 
Jochcr,  .4  Ugemeines  GeUhrtm-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Haupt,  Cari.  Gerhard,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1778.  For  some  time  professor 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Quedlinburg,  and  also  deacon,  he 
was  appointed  in  1825  pastor  primarius  at  St.  Nicholai, 
and  died  Aug.  22,  1833,  leaving,  Tabellarischer  Abriss 
der  corzuglichsten  lirligionen  und  Refigionsparteien  der 
jeizigen  Erdbtwohner,  etc.  (Quedlinburg,  1821):  —  Die 
Ileligionen  der  Writ  (Augsburg,  1836-37)  :—Humlbuch 
iiber  die  Religions-,  Kirchen-,  Geistliche-  und  Unterrichls- 
aiigelegeiditilen  iu  l'reussen  (Quedlinburg,  1822-23,  3 
vols.)  .—Reportorium  der  Predigtenttrurfe  der  rorzug- 
lie  hs  ten  Kunzelredner  (1836) :  —  Biblisches  Cusualtext- 
Lexihm  (1826;  new  ed.  by  Wohlfarth,  1852) :— CasuaU 
predigtcn  (\frlX);—Christlicher  Betaltar  (1823) :— Die 
Isehren  der  Rtlifpon,  erldutert  durch  BeispieU  aus  der 
Bibel,  aus  der  Weltgeschichte  und  dem  praktischen  Leben 
(1829,3  v»\*.):  —  Biblische  Real- und  Verbid- Encyklo- 
padie  (1823-28,  3  vola.).  See  Winer,  Bandbuch  der 
theid.  Lit.  i,  512;  ii,  14,  84,  123,  162,  166,  337,  363;  Zu- 
chold,  BiU.  TheoL  i,  515  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hauptraann,  Joiiaxn  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  19, 1712,  in  Sax- 
ony. He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1737  con-rector  at 
Gera,  in  1742  rector  and  professor,  and  died  Oct  21, 
1782,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Historia  Lingua 
Hcbrcta  (Leipsic,  1752)  .—Progr.  VII  ad  Zach.  ix.  17 
(Gera,  1756)  :—IIebraici  Sermonis  Elementa  cum  IUius 
Historia  (Jena,  1760) :— Programm  uber  das  Alter  der 
VocaU  (1777).    Sec  Ftlret,  Biid.  Jud,  i,  367 ;  Stein- 


]  Schneider,  BiU.  Handbuch,  a.  v. ;  Meuscl,  Gelehrtes 
Deutschland;  Jocher,  A  llgemeimes  Gdthrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Haur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  dwarfs 
.  created  out  of  earth. 

Hansen,  Christian  Acgcst,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Sangerhauscn,  in  Thtt- 
|  ringia,  Aug.  6, 1663.  He  studieil  at  Wittenberg,  was  in 
1690  deacon,  in  1692  preacher  at  Dresden,  and  died 
Sept.  20, 1733.  He  is  best  known  by  his  continuation 
of  Bebel*  Memorabilia  Historic  Ecclesiast.  Recrntioris, 
etc.  (Dresden,  1731).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  d,r  theol 
Lit.  i,  379;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lezikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hausle,  Johann  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  16,  1807, 
court-chaplain  and  professor  emeritus,  is  known  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  Wiener  Zeitschrif  fur  die  grsammte 
katholische  Theologie.  The  history  of  the  Vienna  Cni- 
vcraity  he  wrote  for  the  Freihurger  Kirchen- Isxiknn, 
Besides,  he  published,  Iter  katholische  Charakter  der 
wiener  U nicer  sit  at  (1864) :  —  Darf  die  wiener  Hoch- 
schule  paritdtisch  trerden  t  (1865).    (  B.  P.) 

Hauameister,  Jacob  ACOOST,  a  Protestant  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage,  at 
Stuttgart,  Oct.  6, 1800.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined 
the  Christian  Church  at  Esslingen.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  entered  the  Basle  Missionary  Institute,  when-  he  re- 
mained for  about  six  years.  In  1831  the  London  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  called 
him  as  one  of  its  missionaries!  Before  he  left  for  Lou- 
don, he  was  ordained  by  dean  Herwip,  who  had  also 
received  him  into  the  Church.  In  1832  he  went  to 
Strasburg  as  missionary,  and  died  April  17,  1860.  He 
published,  Merkwurdige  I  a- bens-  und  Bekehrungsgeschich- 
ten  (Basle,  1835)  -.—Leben  und  Wirkrn  des  Pastors  Hor- 
ling  (1852):— Iter  Unterricht  und  die  Pflege  judischer 
Proselyten  (Heidelberg,  1852):—  Die  Judenmission,  an 
essay  read  l*fore  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  at  Paris 
(Basle,  1856)  -.-Die  evangelische  Mission  unter  Israel 
(1861).    See  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol.  i,  520  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Haassa  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Haussa 
is  one  of  the  most  widely -extended  languages  of  west- 
cm  Africa,  and  forms  very  much  the  medium  of  com- 
munication over  extensive  districts  on  both  sides  the 
rivers  Niger  and  Chadda.  The  gos|>cl  according  to 
Matthew  was  translated  into  this  language  prior  to 
the  year  1841,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Seh.in,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  This  translation  was  carefully  re- 
vised by  the  help  of  two  natives  of  the  Haussa  countrv, 
and  was  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety in  1856.  Since  then  the  following  parts  were  put 
into  circulation  by  the  same  society:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
gospel  of  John,  and  the  Acts.  See'  The  Bible  if  Every 
Land,  p.  412.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  see  Baikie, 
Observation  on  the  Haussa  and  Ful/ulda  Ia  twguages 
(Lend.  1861) ;  J.  F.  Schon,  Grammar  of  the  Haussa  Lan- 
guage  (ibid.  1862).    (B.  P.) 

Hautecourt,  Jean  Philipon  de,*  Reformed  the- 
ologian of  Douai.  was  born  Sept.  5,  1616.  He  studied 
at  Saumur,  was  preacher  there  in  1671,  professor  of  the- 
ology iu  1677,  but  left  France  iu  1685  on  account  of  re- 
ligious persecutions  and  went  to  Holland.  He  settled 
at  Amsterdam  in  1686,  was  professor  of  theology  there, 
and  died  Oct.  30, 1715.  He  wrote,  Be  Mysterio  PUlatis : 
—De  Symbolo  Apostolico: —  De  Peccuto  in  Spirit  urn 
Sanctum:— De  Primo  Oraculo,  Gen.  Hi,  lb:—De  Lege 
et  Ecangelio  ad  Joh.  i,  27:- Ad  Historiam  Damoniaci 
a  Christo  Sanuti,  Marc,  i,  20.  Sec  Vriemot,  Series 
Professorum  Franequtranorum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
Gelehrien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B,  P.) 

Hautpo u  1 .  Paul  Louis  Joseph,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Salette  (Languedoc),  Aug.  2, 
1764.  He  entered  into  holv  orders  while  quite  voung, 
became  a  priest  before  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
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was  forced  to  sock  shelter  in  foreign  countries.  He  nt 
dot  emigrated  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  Cob-  | 
lentz  in  1792.  The  family  Kosen  Kaski  engaged  him 
for  the  education  of  their  heir,  upon  which  ahbe  Haut- 
poul  directed  all  his  attention.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1818,  and  became  almoner  to  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  after  that  bishop  of  Cahors  in  1828.  Being 
weakened  by  age  and  infirmities,  he  had  to  resign  in 
1842,  and  retired  to  his  family  at  Toulouse.  He  died  in 
December,  1849.  Sec  Hoefer,  Ao«r.  liiog.  Cinirale,  a.  v. 

Havecker,  Johaxn  Hkixricii,  n  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1640.  He  studied  at 
Helmstadt  and  Wittenberg,  waa  in  1665  rector,  in  1681 
deacon,  in  1693  pastor,  and  died  in  1722,  leaving,  De 
Yictu  et  A  miclu  Johannis  liaptista  (Wittenberg,  1663) : 
— De  Mnndi  Ortii  et  Interitu  (1664):  —  Morgm-  uml 
Abend-Stufzer  (1669).  He  also  continued  and  edited 
some  works  of  his  father-in-law,  Scriver  (q.  v.).  See 
Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten-l^exikon,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Havemann,  Michael,  a  Protectant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  29,  1597.  He  was  preacher 
and  professor  at  Stade,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1672,  leaving, 
.'  ■< «i  hcangelica  contra  Papalium  Ignem  ha- 
tuum  : — Christianismi  Luminal  it  Magna:  —  Uumologia 
sice  Tractatus  de  Jure  Connubiorum : — Theognosia  sice 
Theologia  Antiquissima  Motaica,  Prophetica,  Aposto- 
lica  et  Ilabbinica : — De  Christianorum  in  Christo  Per- 
fection* et  cum  Christo  Union*,  (transl.  into  German  by 
Speuer).  See  Witte,  Diarium  biographicum ;  Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Haven,  Brastua  Otis,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1820,  being  a  descendant  of  Richard  Ha- 
ven, of  Puritan  stock,  who  emigrated  from  the  west  of 
England,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts Day  Colony,  about  the  year  1640.  He  graduated 
from  the  Wealcyan  University  in  1842,  immediately 
took  charge  of  a  private  academy  in  Sudbury,  and 
thcucc  went  to  Amenia  Seminary,  filling  first  ihc  posi- 
tion of  teacher  of  natural  science,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming principal  of  the  institution.  In  1848  he  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  New  York 
Conference, and  occupied  the  following  positions:  Twen- 
ty-fourth Street  (now  Thirtieth  Street)  Church,  New 
York  city,  1KI8  and  1849;  Ked  Hook  Mission,  N.  Y., 
I850and'l85l ;  Mulberry  Street  (now  St.  Paul's)  Church, 
New  York  city,  1852.  In  1853  he  was  elected  professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  professor  of  English  language,  literature, 
anil  history.  In  1856  he  was  elected  editor  of  Ziou't 
Herald,  Boston,  and  tilled  the  position  with  eminent  ac- 
ceptability for  seven  years.  In  1862  ami  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  from  1858  to  1863  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  and  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard 
University.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  filling  that  position  till 
1869,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the 
North-western  University.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
General  Conference  of  1872  elected  him  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Education  Society.  In  1874  he  was 
called  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  new  university  at 
Syracuse.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  bishop,  ami  was  en- 
gaged in  the  mnies  of  that  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Salem,  Oregon,  Aug.  2,  1881. 
Although  a  fine  preacher  and  a  graceful  speaker,  he 
attained  chief  prominence  among  the  Methodists  of 
America  for  his  sound  scholarship  ami  his  steadfast  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education.  His  principal  pub- 
lished works  are,  The  Young  Man  Advised  (1855):— 
The  Pillars  of  Truth  (1866):-and  a  Rhetoric  (1869). 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  periodicals  of  the  Church, 
and,  as  editor  of  one  of  the  Church  papers,  took  no  small 
[tart  in  the 
al  questions. 

Haven,  Gilbert,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


copal Church,  cousin  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1821.  His  father,  Gilbert  Ha- 
ven, Esq.,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodists  of  that 
place.  After  receiving  •  good  common-school 
tion  he  engaged  in  business,  and  early  manifested  i 
capacity  as  to  have  the  most  flattering  offers  of  bu>iness 
connections;  but  feeling  an  ardent  desire  for  a  higher 
education,  refused  them  all,  prepared  for  college  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Wilbraham,  where  he  was  converted 
in  1839,  and  in  1846  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  He  was  immediately  employed  as 
teacher  of  ancient  languages  at  Amenia  Seminary, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1848  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  institution.  In  1851  he  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  wherein  he  served  two  years  each  at 
Northampton,  Wilbraham,  Weslfield,  Roxbury,  and 
Cambridge.  At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Ha- 
ven was  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  served  his  time  out 
(three  months),  then  spent  a  year  in  extensive  travel 
in  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  as  a  result  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  book  on  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe, 
entitled  'The  Pilgrim's  Wallet.  On  his  return  he  re- 
sumed the  active  ministry,  anil  was  stationed  at  North 
Russell  Street,  Boston,  where,  through  his  advice  and 
influence,  Grace  Church  was  purchased.  From  1867  to 
1871  he  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  in  1868  and  1872 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Genera)  Conference,  and  by  the 
latter  was  elected  to  the  bishopric,  May  24,  1872".  In 
this  office  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  its  arduous 
labor*,  and  waa  ever  conspicuous  in  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church.  He  visited  Mexico  in 
187/,  and  Africa  in  1876  and  1877.  His  death  at  the 
home  of  his  nativity,  Jan.  8,  1880,  was  remarkably 
triumphant.  Bishop  Haven  had  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  books  and  men,  a  retentive  and  ready 
memory,  a  wonderful  conversational  ability,  and  great 
popularity  among  his  personal  acquaintances.  He  was 
noted  for  his  anient  interest  in  reformatory  enterprises, 
his  radical  opposition  to  slavery,  and  his  advocacy  of 
I  ml i uriil  ami  social  equality.  Ilia  boldly  enunciated 
views  on  these  subjects  gave  him  great  reputation  al- 
most wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He 
was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  faithful  advocacy  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion.  He  was  a 
careful,  successful  pastor;  a  preacher  of  great  simplic- 
ity, fluency,^  and  power ;  and  a  vigorous  and  facile 
writer.  Hi's  other  publications  are,  Occasional  Ser- 
mons : — Life  of  Father  Taylor,  the  Sailors'  Preacher: 
—Our  Xext-door  Neighbor;  or,  A  Winter  in  Mrrico. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  i,  92;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v.;  Daniels,  Memorials 
(Boston,  1880). 

Haven,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  North  Dennis,  Mass..  Jan.  4. 1818. 
He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1833,  spent  one 
year  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1839.  He  was 
ordained  Nov.  6  of  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Ashland 
Congregational  Church,  Uuionville,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  next  was  pastor  of  the  Brookline  Church 
four  yeans  and  w«s  then  appointed  professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  College.  After 
occupying  this  post  for  eight  years  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
which  post  he  occupied  until  his  death,  May  23,  1874. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mental  Philosophy, 
including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  the  WiU  (Boston, 
1858, 12mo).    (W.  P.  S.) 

Haven,  Samuel.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  4.  1727  (0.  S.). 
After  graduating  in  1749  from  Harvard  College,  he  was 
instructed  in  theology  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman.  He 
was  onlained,  May  6,  1752,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Portsmouth,  where  he  ministered  until  his  death, 
March  3,  1806.    Possessing  unusual  powers  of  oratory, 
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he  attained  an  extensive  popularity.  Although  poor  | 
himself,  he  ministered  to  the  destitute  with  a  profuse 
liberality,  especially  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
As  a  means  of  usefulness  he  studied  medicine,  and  prac- 
tised gratuitously  among  the  poor.  After  1799  he  only 
preached  occasionally,  and  the  lost  year  and  a  half  he 
was  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office. 
On  account  of  his  unusual  pulpit  talents,  his  friends 
likened  him  to  Whitetivld.  His  printed  sermons  are 
numerous.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  495. 

Haven,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  1748.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1765,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Reading,  Nov.  7,  1770,  and 
died  May  7.  1782.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  133. 

Haverkamp,  Sigbkrt,  a  Dutch  scholar,  was  born 
in  1683.  He  was  first  preacher  in  a  small  village,  but 
was  called  to  Ix-yden  as  professor  of  history  and  Greek, 
and  diet!  April  25,  1742.  He  published,  8.  PI.  Tertul- 
liaui  Apobtgetieus,  etc.  (Leyden,  1718):— Josephi  Opera 
Omnia,  etc.  (Amsterdam,  1726.  2  vols,  fol.)  •.—Abudacni 
IILttorut  Jacubitttrum  c.  Anuotutt.  Jo.  Xicolai  (I^eydeu, 
1740).  See  Winer,  Hamibuch  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  102, 131, 
156, 634,  912, 913 ;  Furst,  MbL  JuJ.  i,  866 ;  Jocbcr,  AU- 
gtmeines  tieUhrten-LexUxm,  a.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Havestadt,  Bkrxhard, a  German  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1715.  He  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  devoted  himself  lo  preaching.  In  1746  he 
was  attached  to  the  missions  of  Chili.  He  started  from 
llortsmar,  in  Westphalia,  sailed  from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon, 
ami  arrived  two  mouths  afterwards  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
thence  crossed  the  pampas  and  Andes  to  Chili,  and 
reached  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  after  a  weari- 
some and  dangerous  journey  of  fifty  -live  days.  He 
npent  five  years  at  Conception,  thoroughly  exploring 
the  country.  Having  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
Chilidugu  dialect,  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  few 
convert*  among  the  Indians.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuit  order  in  the  Spanish  states,  Havestadt  was  ar- 
rested, June  29,  1768,  and  conducted  to  Lima,  whence, 
by  way  of  Panama,  he  relumed  lo  Europe.  He  died 
at  Minister  after  1778,  where  his  Observation*  appeared 
(1751-77).    See  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Oinirale,  s.  v. 

Hawaiian  Version  of  tub  Scrhtukks.  The 
Hawaiian  is  a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language,  spoken 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  When  missionaries  lauded  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  1820,  they  fouud  a  rude,  illiter- 
ate |"  <  ■  Ic,  wh<»e  language  had  never  been  reduced  to 
writing.  It  was  theirs  to  catch  the  fleeting  sounds  and 
give  them  permanent  form  on  the  printed  page,  and  so 
energetically  did  they  pursue  their  work,  that  before 
two  years  had  elapsed  they  bad  begun  printing  in 
Hawaiian.  To  express  the  proper  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage five  vowels  and  seven  consonants  sufficed,  but 
nine  additional  consonants  were  employed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  foreign  and  Bible  names  with  which 
the  Hawaiian*  would  need  to  become  acquainted.  In 
1826  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  prepared  for  press,  and 
in  1828  a  small  edition  of  the  four  gospels  was  printed 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Board  and  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  entire 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Honolulu  in  1832,  and  a 
second  revised  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  appeared 
in  1837.  Portions  of  the  Old  Test,  were  also  put  to  press 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  complete  Hawaiian  Bible 
appeared  In  1839,  only  nineteen  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneer  missionaries.  Six  years  later  it  was  es- 
timated by  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  one  of  the  translators, 
that  twenty  thousand  Bibles  and  thirty  thousand  New 
Tests,  had  been  issued,  besides  many  thousand  de-  j 
t ached  portions,  and  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
hid  contributed  $42,120  towards  this  result,  A  bilin- 
gual Hawaiian  and  English  New  Test,  was  also  pre- 
wired in  1857  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  of 


this  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  issued. 
See  Bible  of  Every  ImmL  p.  375.  For  linguistic  helps, 
com  p.  Andrews,  A  Dictiottary  of  the  Hawaiian  Lan- 
guage (Honolulu,  1865) ;  Alexander,  A  Short  Synopsis 
of  the  Most  Essential  Points  in  Hawaiian  Grammar 
(ibid.  1864) ;  Charoiaso,  Ueber  die  hawaiitche  Sprache 
(Leipaic,  1837);  Bishop,  Manual  of  Conversation  in 
Hawaiian  and  English  (Honolulu,  1854) ;  Remy,  Ka 
Moslelo  Hawaii.  Histoire  de  CArchipel  Hawaiien  (iles 
Samiwich).  Texte  et  Traduction  (Paris,  1862).    (B.  P.) 

Hawkins,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine,  was 
born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1789.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Ixxulon,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  from  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1811.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  took  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  filled  several  posts  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  with  distinguished  ability.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  Oriel  College,  to  which  office  a 
canonry  in  Rochester  Cathedral  and  the  rectory  of  Pur- 
leigh  are  annexed.  He  came  in  contact  with  that 
Catholic  movement  of  which  Oriel  College  is  the  rec- 
ognised centre,  ami  its  fellows,  John  Henry  Newman 
and  Edward  Bouvine  Pusey,  the  leaders.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  iractarian  or  "  Puseyite  "  propaganda.  His 
own  position  on  theological  questions  was  in  the  ranks 
of  the  liberal  or  "Broad"  Church.  Dr.  Hawkins  was 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1840.  He  edited  Milton's  Poetical 
Works,  with  Xotes,  published  a  volume  of  Discourse* 
on  the  Historical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
was  from  1847  to  1861  Ireland  professor  of  exegesis  in 
the  university.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Nov.  20,  1882. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Hawthorne,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Slabtown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  April 
1,  1803,  and  in  early  life  removed  to  Kentucky.  He 
studied  with  Rev.  A.  A.  Shannon,  of  Shelby  ville;  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1828; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
Feb.  6  of  that  year;  and  Nov.  21,  1829,  was  ordained 
over  the  churches  of  Uwrenceburg  ami  Upper  Ben- 
sou,  in  Franklin  County,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  till 
April  4,  1833,  after  which  he  preached  for  varioua 
churches  as  a  supply  for  three  years.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  Plum  Creek  and  Cane  Run  churches  in  Shelby 
County,  Dec.  29,  1836;  dismissed  April  23,  1841,  after 
which  be  supplied  the  Lawrenceburg  Church  about  five 
years;  next  served  the  Church  at  Princeton  for  one 
year  as  «  stated  supply,  and  April  9,  1848,  was  installed 
as  pastor  there.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  performed 
the  duties  of  this  pastorate  with  great  earnestness  and 
faithfulness.  He  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  of  s 
lovable  disposition,  cultivated  in  mind.  Christlike  in 
spirit.  His  long  rides  over  rough  roads  in  inclement 
seasons,  while  supplying  weak  congregations,  had  in- 
jured his  health  and  laid  the  foundation  for  weakness 
in  his  later  years.  He  died  June  28, 1877.  See  XecroL 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1878,  p.  15.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Hawtrey,  E  dward  Cravkx.  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Bumham,  Bucks,  May  7,  1789.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  admitted  as  a  scholar  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1807,  and  three  years  later  be- 
came a  fellow  of  that  college.  In  1814  he  was  made 
assistant  master  of  Eton  College,  in  1834  was  appointed 
head  master,  and  in  1853  was  elected  provost,  which 
office  he  filled  till  his  death,  Jan.  27, 1862.  Dr.  Hawtrey, 
as  a  member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  was  well  known 
in  literary  circles,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
books  enabled  him  to  collect  a  library  of  great  value. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages.  His  //  Trifoglio  contains 
translations  of  poems,  with  a  few  original  pieces  in 
fireek,  Italian,  and  (ierman;  the  versions  are  from 
French  and  English  into  Greek— from  Latin,  English, 
and  German  into  Italian— and  from  English  into  Ger- 
man, all  executed  with  surprising  accuracy.  His  ad- 
ministration at  Eton  gave  evidence  of  superior  wisdom 
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and  judgment,  vastly  advancing  the  college  in  classical 

pre-eminence  See  A ppleton*  A  nnuul  Cydopadia,  1862, 
p.  683. 

Hay.  George,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  wax  born  of  Episcopal  parents,  in  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  24,  1729.    He  was  destined  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  in  the  midst  of  his  studies  he  was  sum- 
moned to  join  the  Ilighlnnd  army  as  surgeon,  in  1745.  i 
After  prince  Charles's  defeat,  he  was  kept  three  months  j 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  then  detained  prisoner  a  | 
year  in  London.    By  the  act  of  indemnity  he  was  set  I 
free.     lie  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Dec  21,  1748,  by  father  John  Seton,  S.  J.,  of 
Garleton,  who  was  on  a  mission  in  Edinburgh.  On 
Sept.  10,  17o4,  he  entered  the  Scotch  College  at  Rome,  | 
where  he  completed  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  was 
ordniucd  a  priest,    lie  returned  to  Scotland  in  1759, 
and  was  scut  into  Banffshire,  where  he  labored  for  j 
eight  years.    In  1709  he  was  made  coadjutor  to  bishop  : 
Granti  vicar-apostolic  of  Scotland.  In  1771  he  appeared 
as  an  author,  and  began  that  scries  of  doctrinal,  moral, 
and  devotional  works  which  is  still  popular.    In  1798 
he  received  a  second  coadjutor  in  bishop  Cameron,  to 
replace  bishop  Gcddes,  deceased.    A  few  years  after- 
wards, feeling  his  end  approach,  he  retired  to  the  Sem- 
inary of  Aquhorties,  and  devoted  his  remaining  dava  to 
devotion.    He  died  Oct.  15,  1811.    See  (X.  V.)  Cath.  j 
A  nnual,  1880,  p.  75. 

Hay,  Philip  Courtlandt,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  | 
minister,  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  25, 1793.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  and  Nassau  colleges;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Jersey  Presbytery,  at  Paterson,  in 

1820,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Mendham.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully for  twelve  year*.  He  died  Dec.  27,  I860.  Sec 
Wilson,  Presli.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  185. 

Hay,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
Feb.  17,  1647,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  re- 
ceived holy  orders  from  bishop  Scongal.  and  was  first 
settled  as  minister  at  Kilcotiquhar,  in  Fife;  from  here 
he  was  removed  to  Perth,  and  afterwards  consecrated 
bishop  of  Moray  in  1688.  He  died  at  Castlchill,  near 
Inverness,  March  17,  1707.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
op*, p.  155. 

Hay --toft,  NATtiAsiKt,I).D^  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish Baptist  minister,  was  born  near  Exeter,  Feb.  14, 

1821.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Stepney  College,  at  i 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow ;  was  settled  first  at  Saffron, 
then  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  where  he  remained 
eighteen  years,  during  which  time  he  attained  to  emi- 
nent distinction  among  the  ministers  of  his  denomina- 
tion in  England.  Resigning  his  pastorate  in  Bristol, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Leicester,  and  died  Feb.  16,  1873. 
See  (Loud.)  Baptist  Hand-hook,  1874,  p.  274. 

Haye,  Jkan  m  LA,a  French  Franciscan,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  March  20,  1593.  He  was  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  court -preacher  to  queen  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  died  Oct.  15, 1661.  He  edited  the  Biblia 
Magna  (Paris,  1643,  5  vols.) : — BibUa  Maxima  (1660, 
19  vols.) : — wrote  Comment,  in  Genesin  (3  vols,  fol.) : — 
A  pparatus  EtangeiicHs :  —  Comment,  in  A pocalgpsin. 
See  Witt*,  Biarium  Biographicum ;  Winer,  Haudbuch 
der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  1 86 ;  Jdchcr,  A  Ugemeine*  GeUhrten-Lexi- 
kon,  s.  v.    (&  P.) 

Hayer,  Jkam  Nicolas  Hcbkkt,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Sarrelonis,  June  15, 1706.  He  taught 
t  beology  and  philosophy  among  theRecollcts,and  showed 
himself  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  Church  in 
his  time.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  16. 1780,  leaving,  La 
Spirit nalite  et  Flmmortalite  de  if"  .4  me  (Paris,  1758)  :— 
Ije  Reqle  de  la  Foi  Venae*  (ibid.  1761)  '.—L'Apottoliciti 
d„  Mmistsre  de  FEglise  Romaine  (ibid.  1765)  :-7Vc/W 
de  (Existence  de  Dieu  (ibid.  1774)  • — La  Charlatanerie 
de*  Incridules  (1780).  See  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Bwg.  Gint- 
rale,  a.  v. 


Haymann,  Christoph  (1),  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  15,  1677,  at  Reichen- 
bach,  Saxony,  lie  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  died  in  1731. 
His  ascetical  writings  are  enumerated  in  Jocher,  Alloc 
meine*  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Haymann,  Christoph  (2),  a  son  of  the  aWe, 

was  born  Aug.  15,  1709.  He  died  at  Meissen  in  1783, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  and  superintendent, 
leaving,  Comm.  de  cXr/py  (1746) :—  Yersuch  einer  bib- 
lischm  Theologie  in  Tabellrn  (eod.)  i—Littera-  Knrycliea 
in  1  Epitt.  ad  Timoth.  (1753).  See  Meusel,  Gtlehrtet 
Deutschland;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeine*  Gelthrtcn-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Haymo  of  Fkvrusiiam.  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  at  Feversham,  Kent,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  Leland  says  he  was  "  inter 
Aristotclicos  Aristotelissimus,"  became  a  Franciscan, 
served  at  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  and  on  his  return  to 
Kngland  was  made  provincial  of  his  order.  H  is  eminence 
in  counsel  led  to  his  call  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Franciscans.  Pits  entitles  him  "specu- 
lum honestatis,"  yet  Bale  makes  him  an  inquisitor  and 
persecutor  in  Greece.  At  the  command  of  pope  Alex- 
ander IV  he  corrected  and  emended  the  Roman  brevia- 
ry. He  died  at  Anagni,  Italy,  where  the  pope  in  per- 
son came  to  visit  him,  in  1260.  See  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  150. 

Haymo  or  Hytiik,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
nt  Hythe,  Kent,  and  made  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Edward  IPs  reign,  to  whom  he  was 
confessor.  In  his  native  town  he  founded  a  hospital, 
and  enlarged  the  episcopal  palace.  In  his  old  age  he 
resigned  his  bishopric,  lived  on  his  own  estate,  and 
died  about  1355.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed. 
Nuttall),  ii,  135. 

Hay  nets,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 'minister,  was  born 
in  King  and  Queen  County,  Va.,  Dec  13,  1822.  He 
graduated  from  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1843,  was  principal  of  Bruington  Academy  for 
a  year,  and  then  entered  upon  a  course  of  medical  study, 
receiving  his  degree  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  in  1846.  Relinquishing  his  practice,  he 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  being  licensed  in  1853, 
and  ordained  in  1857.  For  a  time  he  labored  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Mission  Board,  and  then  accepted 
an  appointment  as  principal  of  the  Clarke  Female  Sem- 
inary, at  Berryville,  Va.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor 
of  two  or  three  churches  in  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  time 
being  engaged  in  teaching.  He  died  in  January,  1880, 
See  Cathcart,  Baptitt  Eneyclop.  s.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Haynes,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  w&s 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  whom  he  travelled, 
and  who  in  1737  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hat- 
field, in  Hertfordshire.  In  May,  1747,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Clothal.  He  died  June  9,  1752.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  p.  270 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Hayter,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  became  bish- 
op of  Norwich  in  1749,  bishop  of  London  in  1761,  and 
died  Jan.  9,  1762.  He  published  Occasional  Sermons 
(1732-59).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  a- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Hazar-gaddah.  Tristram  (Bible  Placet,  p.  20) 
coincides  in  the  location  "at  Jnrrah  or  ei-Ghurra,  a 
group  of  ruins  on  a  high  marl  peak  with  steep  sides, 
very  near  el-Mil h,  on  the  road  to  Reersheba,"  and  so 
Lieut,  Cornier  (Qftar.  Statement  of  the  "Pal.  Explor. 
Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  25).  But  more  recentlv  tba  latter 
suggests  (Tent  H  or*,  ii,  887)  Judddeh,  the  position  of 
which  he  does  not  indicate. 

Hazar-ahual.  The  location  of  this  place  at 
Satceh  is  acquiesced  in  by  Tristram  (Bible  Placet,  p. 
20),  Lieut.  Conder  (Qnar.  Statement  of  the  ■  Pal.  Ex- 
plor. Fund,"  Jan.  1876,  p.  21 ),  but  not  by  the  latter  finally 
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(Tent  Work,  ii,  387),  nor  by  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map 
of  the  0.  I  , l,  who  with  less  probability  locates  Jeshua 
(Neh.  si,  26)  there.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance 
Map  as  Khurbtt  Saweh,  Tour  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west of  Tell-Milh,  and  described  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirt  (iii,  409)  as  "a  prominent  hill-top,  crowned 
with  ruins,  consisting  of  foundations  and  heaps  of  stones. 
The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  built  of  large  blocks 
of  flint  conglomerate.  Other  ruina  of  a  similar  kind 
exist  in  the  valley  beneath." 

Hazelius.  Kksest  L.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  professor, 
was  born  at  Neosalz,  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  Sept. 
6,  1777.  He  was  educated  at  his  native  place,  Klein- 
wclke,  and  Barby,  studying  theology  at  Neisky  in  a 
Moravian  institution,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
authorities  of  that  Church.  In  1800  be  was  appointed 
teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  Moravian  Seminary  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  having 
daring  that  period  been  appointed  head  teacher  and  pn>- 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  theological  department.  Join- 
ing the  Lutheran  Church,  he  taught,  in  1809,  a  private 
classical  school,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  united 
congregations  of  New  Gcrmantown,  (ierman  Valley, 
and  Spruce  Run;  also  conducting  a  classical  school  at 
New  (icrmantown.  In  1815  the  Hartwick  Seminary 
went  into  operation,  and  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Christian  theology  and  principal  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment. For  fifteen  vears  he  served  this  institution,  act- 
ing  also  as  pastor  of  the  village  church.  In  1830  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  and 
German  language  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Get- 
tysburg, but  resigned  in  1833  to  take  charge  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  synod  of  South  Carolina, 
holding  that  position  from  Jan*.  1, 1834,  until  his  death, 
Feb.  20,  1853.  Among  his  published  writings  are, 
Lift  of  Luther .  —  Lift  of  Stilling :— Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, with  A  nnotations  .-—Materials  for  Catechization  on 
Passages  of  Scripture : — History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  For  some  lime  he  was  editor  of  the  Eran- 
(agazinr,  published  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a 
accurate  classical  scholar,  and  a  very  successful 
tescher.    See  Pemuglcania  College  book,  1882,  p.  157. 

Hazor.  Of  the  places  thus  simply  designated,  the 
latest  authorities  make  the  following  identifications: 

L  Hazok  ok  Naimitau  (Josh,  xi,  1, 10,  11, 13;  xii, 
19;  xix,36;  Judg.  iv,2, 17;  1  Sam.  xii,  9;  1  Kings  ix, 
15;  2  Kings  xv,  29)  is  identified  by  Grove  (in  Smith's 
Atlts)  with  Tell  lluraweh,  south-east  of  Kcdesh,  and 
by  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map  of  the  0.  T.)  with  Khur- 
btt llarrah  (evidently  the  same  locality),  which  is  set 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  one  and  three  quarter  miles 
north-west  of  Lake  Huleh,  and  described  in  the  accom- 
panying Memoirs  (i,  237)  as  aan  important  ruin  on  a 
hill-top.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  walls  of 
good-sized  masonry  and  foundations,  with  caves,  and 
two  rock -cut  tombs,  with  loculi.  A  few  stones  are 
moulded,  probably  door-posts  or  architraves. 
«re  a  number  of  cisterns.  The  principal 
on  the  top  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill.  A  zigzag 
pathway  formerly  led  down  to  the  great  spring  of  'Ain 
el-Mellaheh."  This  is  the  location  proposed  by  Wilson 
and  advocated  by  Guerin.  Lieut.  Conder,  on  tbc  other 
hand,  suggests  (Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  /ladireh,  which 
occurs  in  a  Jcbel  and  Merj  of  that  name, one  and  a  half 
milt*  west  of  el-Khurcibeh  (Robinson's  site  for  Hazor), 
lj*ig  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Kedesb,  and  three 
»ivl  a  half  west  of  Lake  Huleh. 

Grove  and  Conder,  however,  both  seem  to  distinguish 
two  Hazors  in  the  above  passages,  and  they  locate  the 
•econd  at  llazzur,  a  rock-cut  tomb  in  Khurbtt  Ifazinh 
(ten  miles  west  or  Kedcsh),  where  are  "foundations  of 
walls, built  with  large,  well-dressed  stones,  a  few  small 
columns  and  broken  pieces  mixed  up  with  the  ruins; 
right  rock-cut  cisterns,  one  rock-cut  birkeh  [pool],  and 
two  rock-cut  tombs"  (Memoirs,  i,  239;  comp.  p.  223). 
They  stem,  moreover,  to  identify  this  with  En-hazor 
XIL-L  l 


(q.  r.),  although  there  ia  no  spring  there  now,  as  there 
is  at  'Ain  el-Khurbeh,  where  Saunders  locates  the  latter. 
This  last  geographer  places  Edrei  at  Hazlreh,  but  it 
should  rather  be  identified  with  Khureibeh,  and  Hazzfir 
and  Hazlreh  will  thus  be  left  to  represent  a  single 
Hazor,  aa  the  names  respectively  indicate.  En-Hazor 
may  then  be  appropriately  assigned  separately  to  Khur- 
bet  ffazur,  half  a  mile  north-west  of  a  hill  of  the  same 
name,  and  consisting  of  "  heaps  of  stones  and  cisterns" 
(Memoirs,  i,  396),  laid  down  five  milea  north-west  of 
Yakuk,  with  several  springs  in  the  vicinity  CAin  el- 
Tahlt,  one  and  a  half  miles  west,  sufficiently  copious  to 
supply  three  mills;  and  'Ain  el-Mansurah  and  'Ain  el- 
Diahi  one  mile  south).  But  the  specific  nam?,  'A  in 
tlai&r,  does  not  occur  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  although 
several  travellers  speak  of  it  here,  and  Tristram  even 
says  (bible  Places,  p.  273)  "This  is  the  only  Ain-Ha- 
zur." 

2.  Hazor  of  Bksjamin  after  nut  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi,  83)  is  identified  by  Grove  with  Yasur,  near 
Ashdod,  which  is  out  of  the  region  indicated.  It  haa 
usually  been  made  the  same  with  Baai.-hazor  (q.  v.), 
which  Conder  and  Saunders  reasonably  locate  at  Tell 
A  sur,  four  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Beilin  (Bethel), 
"a  sacred  place  among  the  peasantry,  though  no  Mu- 
knm  exists.  There  is  a  group  of  fine  oaks  on  the  hill- 
top, sacred,  apparently,  to  a  certain  Sheik  Hadhcrah 
(the  proper  Arabic  form  of  Hazor).  The  Rijal  el-AsA- 
wir,  or  'Meu  of  'Astir,'  said  to  be  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  are  also  invoked  by  the  Moslems.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  probable  survival  of  the  ancient  cultus  of 
Itaal  on  this  lofty  summit.  Here  Guerin  found  ancient 
cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  and  vaulted  houses  still  stand- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  plateau  was  a  wely,  dedi- 
cated to  sheik  Hassan,  on  the  site  of  an  old  church, 
now  destroyed,  of  which  some  ruins  remain,  especially 
four  fragments  of  columns  lying  on  great  slabs  which 
were  once  the  pavement  of  the  church;  besides  these  a 
capital,  on  which  was  formerly  sculptured  a  cross  of 
square  form  "  (Memoirs,  ii,  371). 

Lieut.  Conder,  however,  suggests  a  separate  location 
from  this  for  the  Hazor  of  the  post-exilian  historv  at 
llatzur  (Tent  Work,  ii,  119),  one  mile  east  of  Neby 
Samwll ;  a  ruined  site  (Memoirs,  iii,  43),  four  milea 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  with  tc 
spring  ('Ain  Malahah)  adjoining. 

3.  Hazor  ok  Jldaii  (Josh,  xv,  28)  ia  combined  by 
Saunders  with  the  name  following  (contrary  to  the 
Heb.  text,  which  has  1  disconnective  between)  into  the 
compound  Hazor  Ithnan,  and  located  at  en- flora,  which 
he  lays  down  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Beersheba. 

Hazor  Hadattah  (Josh,  xv,  25)  is  identified  by 
Tristram  (bible  Places,  p.  18)  with  "the  ruins  called 
fladadah,  a  watch-tower  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff  on  the 
high  ground  at  the  bead  of  the  Zuweirah  valley,  south- 
west of  the  Dead  Sea."  This  point  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Ordnance  Map,  but  ia  situated  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  el-Hudeirah,  with  which  we  havo 
identified  the  place,  and  where  Saunders  locates  an  im- 
aginary Hazor-Kiuah  (adopting  the  suggestion  of  Tris- 
tram, bible  Places,  p.  16)  and  also  Jagur  (q.  v.).  See 
Jti 


Hea.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  As- 
syrian gods,  as  he  combines  in  his  numerous  titles  the 
attributes  of  several  classic  deities.  His  Accadian  name 
was  En-ki,  or  the  "  I-ord  of  the  World  "  (earth),  and  his 
Assyrian  name  read  phonetically  Ea  or  Ilea.  He  unites 
in  his  offices  the  attributes  of  Pluto  (Hades),  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  of  Hermes  (Wisdom),  Hea,  aa  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  Poseidon,  waa  "  Lord  of  the 
Abyss,"  sar  abzu,  and  was  spoken  of  as  Hea  "who 
dwells  in  the  great  deep."  In  a  list  of  his  titles  he  is 
called  "  Lord  of  the  Madudu  or  Sailors," and  it  was  Ilea 
who  taught  Hasis  Arda  how  to  build  the  ark  or  ship 
(rlapu)  iu  which  he  sailed  over  the  Hood.  In  this 
character  of  the  gc*|  of  water  and  ocean  he  waa  asaoci- 
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■ted  with  a  female  deity,  Bahu.  the  "Void,"  who  may 
be  identified  with  the  boku  of  Genesis  i,  2.  Ilea  held 
dominion  over  a  large  number  of  spirits  who  dwelt  in 
the  abzii,  or  the  deep.  In  the  character  of  the  Greek 
Pluto,  or  lord  of  Hades,  Hea  himself  seldom  figured, 
but  his  consort,  Nin-ki-gal,  the  "Lady  of  the  Great 
Land,"  appears  very  frequently.  Hea,  as  lord  of  Hades, 
hod  the  name  of  Xin-a-zu,  and  his  wife  was  called 
Nin-ki-gal.  But  it  was  in  the  character  of  the  Rod 
of  wisdom,  the  "god  who  knows  all  things,"  that  Hea 
figured  most  prominently,  Nin-ni-miki,  "  Lord  of  Wis- 
dom," or,  as  the  Accadian  expressed  it,  the  "  Lord  of  the 


Bright  Eye."  It  was  Hea  alone  who  could  deliver 
from  the  various  spells  and  curses  with  which  the  com- 
plicated system  of  Chaldosui  magic  beset  him.  He  also 
delivered  Ishtar  from  the  power  of  Nin  ki-gal,  in  the 
legend  of  her  descent  into  Hades.  Hea  had  for  his  fe- 
male consort,  in  his  character  of  "  I>ord  of  Wisdom,"  the 
goddess  Dav-kina,  the  female  deification  of  the  earth, 
who  was  probably  only  another  form  of  Nin-ki-gal,  and 
resemble*  the  classic  Persephone  or  Proserpine;  though 
perhaps  Nin-ki-gal  and  Dav-kina  may  be  better  identi- 
fied with  Persephone  and  Ceres  (Demeter),  the  "  Moth- 
er and  Daughter"  of  the  Greeks. 

Heacock,  Grosvrnor  Williams,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3, 1822. 
He  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  College  in  1840, 
and  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1843; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  his  native  city,  Oct.  20,  1845,  and  re- 
tained that  position  until  his  death,  May  6,  1877.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  See  tjen.  Cat.  of 
A  uburn  TheoL  St  in.  1883,  p.  264. 

Headstone,  a  monument  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  grave,  as  a  memorial  of  the  departed.  Anciently, 
the  cross  in  some  form  or  other  was  invariably  used, 


Headstone  In  the  Church- 
yard at  Tctswortb,  Ox- 
fordshire. 


Headstone  in  the  Church- 
yard at  Folkestone, 
Kent. 


either  simply,  with  floriated  ends,  within  a  circle,  or  in 
some  other  obvious  form.  During  the  loth  century 
the  cruciform  shape  was  displaced  by  other  forms  less 
Christian,  neither  artistic  nor  ornamental. 

Healing.  Touching,  i.  e.  stroking  the  patient's  face 
with  both  hands,  to  remove  the  scrofula,  significantly 
called  the  kings  evil,  was  practiced  by  the  kings  of 
France  as  early  as  Clovis  or  Philip  I,  kings  of  Hungary, 
and  English  sovereigns,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
queen  Anne,  who  touched  Dr.  Johnson.  Bradwardiue 
says  that  crowds  resorted  to  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Solemn  prayer  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  first  laid  aside  by  James  I,  were  used.  Henry 
II  and  Edward  I  practiced  the  touch.  The  ceremonial 
took  place  on  a  progress,  on  Good  Friday,  mouthly, 
quarterly,  or  at  Michaelmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  in  1688  from  All-Saints'  till  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, and  from  Christmas  till  March  1.  The  first  form 
of  service  was  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  gospel  (Mark  xvi,  14)  was  read  while  the  king 
laid  on  his  hands,  and  during  another  (John  i,  1),  at  the 
words  "the  light,"  an  angel,  noble,  or  medal  with  St. 
Michael  stamped  on  it  was  attached  by  a  white  ribbon 


round  the  neck  of  the  patient,  who  had  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  malady,  signed  by  the  parish  priest 
and  churchwardens,  and  was  examined  by  the  king* 
Burgeon-in-waiting.  The  faculty  of  healing  was  pop- 
ularly attributed  also  to  the  ninth  son  of  a  ninth  son,  or 
the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son. 

Healing-box,  used  for  holding  the  chrism  in  ex- 


Healing-coin,  a  piece  of  money  anciently  given 
by  kings  to  those  persons  who  were  "  touched  "  for  the 
cure  of  the  king's  evil.  The  coin  was  pierced  and  worn 
round  the  neck  with  a  string  or  ribbon. 

Healing-oil,  the  sacred  unction,  made  of  oil  of 
olives  and  balm,  for  use  in  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction. 

Healing-pyx,  the  box  containing  the  sacred  oil 
for  anointing  the  sick.    See  Pyx. 

Hearing  tiir  Word  ok  God  is  an  ordinance  of 
divine  appointment  (Rom.  x,  17 ;  Prov.  viii.  4.  5;  Mirk 
iv,  24).  Public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  part  of 
synagogue  worship  (Acts  xiii,  15;  xv,21),  ami  was  the 
practice  of  the  Christians  in  primitive  times.  Under 
the  former  dispensation  there  was  a  public  hearing  of 
the  law  at  stated  seasons  (Detit.  xxxi,  10, 13 ;  Neh.  viii, 
2,  3).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
on  us  to  hear,  and,  if  sensible  of  our  ignorance,  we  shall 
also  consider  it  our  privilege.  (1)  As  to  the  manner  of 
hearing,  it  should  be  constantly  (Prov.  viii,  34  ;  James  i, 
24,  25) ;  attentictly  (Luke  xxi,  48  j  Acts  x,  33 ;  Luke  iv, 
20, 22) ;  with  reverence  (Psa.lxxxix,  7) ;  with/cri/A  (Heb. 
iv,  2) ;  with  an  endeavor  to  retain  what  we  hear  (Heh.  ii, 
1;  Psa.cxix,ll);  with  an  humble, docile  disposition  (Luke 
x,  42) ;  with  prayer  (Luke  xviii).  (2)  The  adeamUiyr* 
of  hearing  are  information  (2  Tim.  iii,  16) ;  cowrictim 
(1  Cor.  xiv,24, 25;  Acta  ii) ;  conversion  (Psa.  xi.  7  j  Acts 
iv,  4) ;  confirmation  (Acts  xiv,  22;  xvi,  5);  cunsoLttmm 
(Phil,  i,  25;  Isa.  xl,  1,  2;  xxxv,  3,  4). — Henderson*! 
Buck,  Diet,  of  TheoL  s.  v.    See  Pkeacuixg. 

Heart-burial.  The  heart  was  often  buried  spirt 
from  the  Imdy  in  the  place  it  loved  well  in  life,  as  De- 
vorgilla  founded  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  in  memory  of  the 
heart-burial  of  her  husband.  Richard  Fs  heart  was 
buried  at  Rouen.  Robert  Bruce  desired  his  heart  to  be 
taken  to  the  Holy  Land  in  lieu  of  his  pilgrimage,  and 
lord  James  Douglas  carried  it  round  his  neck  in  a  silver 
case,  hung  by  a  silken  cord.  He  threw  it  forward  in 
advance  of  his  men  at  the  great  battle  of  Salano,  and 
covered  it  with  his  body. 

Heath,  Nicholas,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in 
Ivondon,  and  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 
He  became  successively  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  bishop 
of  Rochester  (1540),  of  Worcester  (1554),  archbishop  of 
York  (1555),  and  chancellor  of  England  under  the  reign 
of  Mary.  He  was  deprived  of  his  offices  because  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  supremacv  under  Elizabeth, 
and  died  at  Cobbara  in  1560.  See  Hoefer,  Ao.r.  Biog. 
G4nerale,  a.  v. 

Hebdomadarii,  a  name  anciently  applied  to 
monks  from  their  weekly  service. 

H  ebdomas  Magna  (the  great  treek\  an  appella- 
tion given  anciently  to  the  week  before  Easter,  which 
wa9  observed  with  great  solemnity.  The  use  of  this 
term  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Chrysostom:  "It  was 
called  the  great  week,  not  because  it  consisted  of  longer 
days  or  more  in  number  than  other  weeks,  but  because 
at  this  lime  great  things  were  wrought  for  us  by  our 
Lord.  For  in  this  week  the  ancient  tyranny  of  tbe 
devil  was  dissolved,  death  was  extinct,  the  strong  man 
was  bound,  his  goods  were  spoiled,  sin  was  abolished, 
the  curse  was  destroyed,  paradise  was  opened,  heaven 
became  accessible,  men  and  angels  were  joined  togeth- 
er, the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down,  the 
barriers  were  takeu  out  of  the  way,  the  God  of  peace 
between  things  in 
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Flgnre  of  Hebe.  (From 
cieut  gi'm.) 


earth."  See  Cbryaostom,  Horn,  in  Pud.  cxlv.  sire  de 
//cbdomade  Magna;  Bingham,  Antiq.  bk.  xxi,  chap,  i, 
sec.  24. 

HebdSme  (ificopn,  the  seventh  day  of  the  month), 
a  festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month,  because  one 
of  them  was  the  birthday  of  that  god.  The  chief  place 
of  these  observances  was  Athens.  Hymns  were  sung 
to  Apollo,  and  the  people  walked  in  procession,  carrying 
sprigs  of  laurel  in  their  hands. 

Hebe,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  goddess  of  youth  and  loveliness. 

She  is  often  con- 
founded with  Hygea 
or  the  goddess  of 
health,  but  the  latter 
may  be  recognised 
by  her  long,  modest 
dress;  Hebe,  on  the 
contrary,  appears 
with  a  light  apron, 
and  half  naked.  Not 
seldom  the  eagle  of 
Jupiter  is  found  at 
her  aide.  She  was 
married  to  Hercules, 
and  bore  him  two 
eons,  Alexiarcs  and 
Auicetus.  Although 
she  was  a  daughter 
of  the  supreme  dei- 
ties, she  appears  in 
a  subordinate  rela- 
tion, for  she  not  only  serves  all  gods  at  t  he  table,  but 
harnessed  the  horses  of  Juno,  when  the  latter  advanced 
with  Minerva  agaiust  the  Trojans. 

Hebenstreit,  Jo hann  Christian,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  April  27,  16X6.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer there  in  1715.  In  1731  he  was  professor  of  He- 
brew, in  1732  doctor  of  divinity,  in  1740  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  lice.  «,  1756,  leaving,  L*  $aK\oic 
ad  lllustr.  Ezech.  riii,  17  (Leipsic,  1713):— De  Judao 
iloma  Exule,  ex  Actor,  rip,  1  tg.  (ibid.  1714) : — lie  Ser- 
fis  Conriralibut  rid  Ezech.  riii,  6  (ibid,  eod.) :— De  Pen- 
t*o,*te  Vftenm  (ibid.  1715):— IHss.  i-ix  in  Prophetam 
Malacbiam  (ibid.  1731-46): — De  Maacha.  a  Regia  Re- 
mota,  ad  1  Reg.  ax,  13  (ibid.  1734) : — De  Ditcrepantia  et 
Cmittmn  Ptalmi  xriii  et  2  Sam.  xxii,  38  (ibid.  1736) : — 
De  Ottibut  Regit  Edam  Combusiit,  A  mot  ri,  8  (ibid, 
eod.) : — De  Pane  Super  Aquum  MUtendo,  Coheleth  ri,  1 
(ibid.  1737) : — De  Et.  Ixiii,  19  non  DiveUendo  a  Sequentc 
Cupiie  (ibid,  eod.)  :—De  Erigendit  Capitibus  in  Adcenlu 
Mrssia,  ad  P$.  xxic,  9  sq.  (ibid.  1741)  :-De  Sabbatho 
ante  Jfotaicam  Ijegem  Exittente  (ibid.  174*0  :  —  De  Eli*i- 
limo,  Christi  Typo,  Pt. xxii,  lb;  A poc.  iii,  6  (ibid,  eod.) : 
— Probtema  Exegetica  ad  Apoc.  t'i,  4  :—Quui  tU  t)  dyairt) 
r)  irpurrn  ab  Angela  EphesitM  Omittat  (ibid.  1750): — 
Jte  Somine  Christi  api/v,  Apoc.  iii,  14  (ibid.  1751) : — De 
Salomanu  Idololatria  ad  1  Reg.  x,  I  s  (ibid.  1755).  See 
Poring,  IHe  gelthrten  Theologen  Deutschlandt,  s.  v.; 
Winer,  /famlbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  \,  231, 618;  Jochcr,  AU- 
gtmtinta  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hebenstreit,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German 
theologian,  son  of  Johann  Paul,  was  doctor  of  theology 
at  Ix-ipsic  in  1726,  and  died  superintendent  at  Butt- 
stadt,  Thuringia,  between  1760  and  1770.  He  wrote, 
De  Mugorum  Mtttiam  Exotculantium  Somine,  Patria 
et  Statu  (Jena,  1709):— De  Juda  hcharioth  (Witteu- 
berg,  1712):  —  Schediatma  Uittorico- PhUolo'/icum  de 
Variu  Chrittianorum  Sominibus  ( 1713  ):  —  De  caXy 
OTparatmp  wu  Epitcopo  ifilitc  (Leipsic,  1726): — De 
Host  thus  Kakoi)  OTpartwrov  (eod.):— De  flareti  Car- 
pocratianorum  (1712).  See  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
Uhrten-Ijtxikm,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  567,  640.    (&  P.) 


Hebenstreit,  Johann  Paul,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  June  25, 1664,  at  Neustadt- 
on-the-Orla.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he  also  com- 
!  menced  his  academical  career.  In  1697  the  university 
at  Altdorf  honored  bim  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity, 
I  and  in  1710  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  He 
I  died  May  6,  1718,  leaving,  Theologia  Saturate  (Jena, 
1693):  —  De  Theologit  Multiplici  Calumnia  AppetUu 
(eod.):— /Je  Pradettinatione  :—De  Epiphania  et  Epi- 
phaniit :—De  Sponto  in  Sujttiit  Cana  GalUaas  :—De 
Eremitis  teu  Anachoretit  :—De  Johanne  Eremita:—De 
A  uguttana  Confessionis  Somine  et  Cautis: — De  Canoni- 
bus,  ut  Vulgo  JHcuntur,  Apostolicit  (1695):— De  Theo- 
logitB  Exegetica  Satura  et  Constitutione  :—De  Theologia 
Exegetica  Eine:—De  Scriptura  S.  Semu  (1697):— De 
Summa  Scriptura  Sacra  Auctoritate :  —  De  Peccato 
Originali  (WJ8):-Sy*tema  Theologicum  (1707) :— De 
Duarum  Chritti  Saturarum  Communicatione  (1710). 
Sec  I  hiring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deuttchlandt,  s.  v. ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeinet  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hebrew  Language  The  central  position  which 
this  "  sacred  tongue  "  occupies  in  Biblical  literature  justi- 
fies us  in  supplementing  the  article  in  vol.iv  by  a  some- 

'  what  detailed  exposition  of  some  of  its  leading  lexical 
and  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  in  doing  so  we  take 

j  the  occasion  to  call  attention  to  some  features  and  lin- 
guistic principles  not  usually  apprehended.  These  il- 
lustrate the  natural  simplicity  no  less  than  the  profound 
philosophy  of  the  language. 

1.  Root  Meaningt. — 1.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  verbs  arc  the  only  primitives  in  Hebrew,  and  hence 
the  lexicons  have  constantly  referred  all  words  to  some 
verbal  root.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  analogy 
and  more  consonant  with  fact  to  admit  a  few  primi- 
tive nouns,  such  as  ^father;  nx,  brother;  0">O,  tca- 
ter,  etc  Accordingly  we  find  n^P  scarcely  used,  ex- 
cept in  Hiph.  as  a  denominative  from  "P,  hand,  in  the 
sense  of  stretching  out  the  hand,  e.  g.  in  prayer  or  praise. 

2,  A  more  important  fact,  admitted  by  most  lexicog- 
raphers, and  denied  of  late  by  only  a  few  scholars,*  ia 
that  all  the  roots  primarily  seem  to  designate  some 
physical  act  or  condition,  appreciable  by  the  senses. 
This  may  be  true  of  other  languages,  in  the  primitive 
forms,  but  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew. 

I  Not  only  were  the  people  who  used  it  a  constitutionally 
poetic  race,  affected  by  and  reflecting  every  shadow  of 

;  the  imagination,  but  their  originally  nomadic  habits 
made  them  keenly  sensitive  to  every  accident  and  in- 
fluence of  Bcdawln  life.  They  had'  specific  terms  for 
pitching  and  striking  their  tents  (Itjn  and  502,  re- 
spectively), for  turning  out  of  the  road  to  stop  at  a 
house  pW),  and  lodging  over  night  C\"b),  etc.  They 
were  on  the  constant  lookout  for  an  enemy  (fiBS),  and 
they  had  a  term  for  one  of  a  hostile  tribe  (2?X  as  op- 
posed to  cV^j),  in  distinction  from  personal  enmity 
(X5S5)  or  individual  opposition  ("Ti3C)  The  nice  shades 
of  climactic  signification,  which  are  very  imperfectly 
developed  even  in  the  best  Hebrew  lexicons,  are  shown 
with  graphic  clearness  in  terms  for  anger:  r: x  to 
breathe  hard  with  the  first  excitement ;  H^n,  to  glow 
with  the  rising  passion;  !"TCn,  the  flush  of  the  hot 
blood :  C?T,  to  froth  with  intense  fun*,  etc.  Attention 
to  the  ostensible  sign  of  a  root  will  enable  us  to  note 
the  steps  of  transition  from  a  primitive  to  a  derivative 
signification :  e.  g.  Pljh,  to  mutter  to  one's  self  in  a  brown 


*  We  look  with  some  distrust  upon  the  fashion,  preva- 
lent in  certain  quarters,  of  seeking  Hebrew  clymous  iu 
the  radicals  found  among  the  cuneiform  disclosures.  The 
dialects  of  the  Assyrian,  "  Accadisn,"  and  early  Babylon- 
ian are  vet  in  too  crude  a  state  of  classification  and  in- 
vestigation to  bear  oat  much  reliance  upon  them  for  snch 
purposes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will  be  largely 
available  for  trustworthy  comparison,  except  In  a  very 
general  mauuer,  and  for  obscure  roots. 
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study ;  hence  to  murmur  in  grudge,  or  meditate  with 
pleasure.  Tbe  constant  usage  of  terms  in  a  figurative 
sense,  with  an  eye  to  their  literal  import,  makes  every 
word  and  phrase  a  picture,  and  renders  even  the  prosiest 
utterances  highly  poetical 

8.  Hebrew  synonyms,  as  thus  appears,  have  received 
less  attention  than  they  deserve.  The  lexicographers, 
especially  Gesenius,  have  occasionally  traced  distinctions 
in  the  use  of  words,  and  have  freely  compared  many  cog- 
nate root*,  resolving  roost  of  them  to  certain  supposed 
essential  ideas, but  this  last  has  helped  very  little  towards 
a  practical  discrimination  of  their  real  meaning  and  prev- 
alent application,  ami  no  general  system  of  comparing 
verbs  closely  resembling  each  other  has  been  instituted. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all  other  primitive 
languages,  real  synonyms  are  very  rare,  and  in  no  other 
tongue,  perhaps,  are  terms  more  distinctively  employed, 
especially  in  the  physical  relations  of  life,  however 
vaguely  they  may  often  have  to  be  construed  in  their  I  icai.  Terms. 
figurative  nnd  metaphysical  applications.  For  exam-  II.  Vocalization.  —  Syllabification  is  very  simple  in 
pie,  the  words  relating  to  the  senses  are  nicely  corre-  Hebrew,  as  the  letters  (all  regarded  as  consonants)  are 
lated  to  each  other,  and  finely  shaded  off  in  compara-  the  basis  of  articulation,  and  each  (with  the  frequent 


the  goal  or  shining  mark  set  up  as  far  ahead  as  one  can 
well  see ;  while  ITQfl  simply  denotes  continuity.  Of 
negatives  there  is  t<b,  not,  the  direct  denial,  oit;  5S, 
far  from  it,  the  softer  or  deprecative  disclaimer,  <nj; 
"  ~  x  fry  no  means,  the  peremptory  exclusive ;  and  33, 
not  at  all,  the  absolute  contradiction,  ov  ftq,  dmnino.  So 
in  meteorology,  zv  is  a  misty  tcud-cloud, so  called  from 
obscuring  the  landscape;  *j33?  is  a  black  thunder-cloud, 
so  called  from  veiling  the  heavens;  and  pH*£  is  a  light 
fleece-cloud,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  dust  dif- 
fused in  the  sky.  In  brigandage  is  an  ambush 
for  a  surprise;  while  ~r*r  is  a  cotert  for  security ; 
S<2n"5  a  hiding-place  for  secrecy;  and  *D  or  5125 
merely  a  lair  of  wild  beast,  as  screened  by  interlaced 
twigs.  In  orography  and  geography  generally,  i 
words  are  used  with  great  precision.   See  Tc 


tivc  strength.  Thus  is  to  hair  simply,  the 
entering  one's  ears  whether  he  will  or  not.  But  H3? 
is  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  heard,  as  by  look  or  gest- 
ure; hence  to  answer,  as  expected  of  one  giving  heed 


tioit  of  the  qniescents)  has  its  own  vowel  (e 
pressed  or  implied)  following.  The  pronunciation,  in- 
deed, is  not  certain,  as  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  living 
tongue  after  the  Babylonian  exile;  but  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  probably  survive  in  the  cognate  Oriental 


to  another;  and  finally  to  speak,  i.e.  in  reply  to  words  or  ;  languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  the  vowels 


thoughts  merely  implied.  Still  advancing,  *pJ!*H»  a 
denominative  from  *tx,  the  ear  (probably  a  primitive, 
for  the  root  \TX  does  not  occur),  is  to  give  ear,  i.  e.  turn 
the  ear  in  the  direction  of  the  souud,  or  listen,  but  not 
very  intently.    Finally,  3"MCJ?n  is  to  prick  up  the  ears, 


plied  by  the  Masoretes  doubtless  represent  those  traui 
tionally  handed  down  to  their  own  times.    The  latter 
form  an  ingenioua  and  apparently  complicated  but 
really  simple  and  natural  series,  of  which  the  written 
signs  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  philosophical. 

The  intricate  chain  of  vowel-changes  arising  in  de- 


i.  e.  use  the  hand  for  increasing  the  volume  of  sound,  or  ;  c]ension  is  remarkable  for  its  strict  conformity  to  the 
hearken  earnestly.  So  likewise  nso  is  to  see  simply,  laws  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  euphony  is  its  fundament- 
without  any  special  effort,  Huv ;  but' PITH  is  to  behold,  j  fl  principle.    The  tone  usually  rests  on  the  final  sjl- 

or  gaze  intently  at  some  striking  object,' as  in  a  vision,  l*b  '. «  »  «™™]  lhe  ™»l  «^uW  of  granv 
,  ■  '  ,     ,    <•     matical  relations,  and  hence  an  increment,  as  carrvins 

opau  or  Stutpiw;  and  O^O  is  ro  look  at  closely,  for  |  thfi  acm^  h„  a  ,endency  to  shorten  the'prt- 

thc  purpose  of  scrutiny  or  discovery,  oKowiut ;  while  ^ting  part  of  the  word.  The  oblique  forms  of  noons 
other  terms  are  of  special  and  narrow  import,  as  CpptiH, 
to  view,  i.  e.  bring  into  the  field  of  vision ;  IVd,  to  peep, 
as  from  a  lurking-place;  T".fS.  to  watch,  as  ail  enemy. 
In  addressing,  iOJ3  is  simply  to  call  out  the  name  of  a 
person  spoken  to  Vr  of;  while  13S<  is  to  say  something, 
the  words  being  added ;  and  131  is  to  speak,  the  lan- 
guage not  being  given ;  but  ~  is  to  halloo,  or  cry  out 
for  help ;  p?3t  (less  strongly,  p5T)  to  shriek  from  dis- 
tress or  dauger;  p3M  to  groan  in  pain  or  sorrow;  and 
bbn  merely  to  talk  loud,  out  of  folly  or  (Piel)  in  praise. 
Among  pleasant  emotions  lTSS  is  to  be  glad  simply,  as 
evinced  by  a  quiet  and  satisfied  demeanor;  but  or 
y\3  is  to  exult  with  demonstrative  expressions;  and 
*i31  to  triumph  with  shouts  of  joy.  Among  unpleasant 
>  X"  is  to  fear,  simply  in  a  general  sense ;  but 


and  verbs,  including  the  suffixed  pronouns,  are  thus  lit- 
erally constructed,  and  the  balance  is  preserved  by  ab- 
breviating the  beginning.  In  this  system  two  features 
are  of  prime  and  universal  influence,  namely,  the  semi- 
vocal  character  of  the  gutturals  (inducing  a  series  of 
peculiarities  in  their  pointing),  and  the  necessity  of  the 
tone  for  cither  a  long  closed  or  a  short  open  syllable. 
Hy  observing  the  effect  of  these  principles  and  a  few 
conventional  form-signs,  tbe  grammar  is  wonderfully 
simplified  and  clarified. 

HI.  Doctrine  of  the  so-called  "Tenses."— I.  Tbe 
M  l'netcr  "  and  the  "  Future."  These  are  now  well  un- 
derstood not  to  denote  primarily  time,  but  some  other 
less  palpable  relation.  The  absence  of  a  present  tense 
is,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  really  logical,  for  tbe 
present  moment  is  but  the  dividing  line  between  tbe 
paftt  ami  the  future,  and  shifts  its  position  even*  instant. 
Ewald  suggested  the  names  "  Perfect "  and  "  Imperfect " 
bna  is  to  palpitate  with  sudden  alarm  (Niph.  to  be  \  in  lieu  of  Prater  and  Future,  maintaining  that  the  for 


panic-stricken) ;  "THB  is  to  be  frightened  by  some  object 
of  terror;  "pS  is  to  dread  an  impending  cause  of  anx- 
iety ;  lin  to  shudder  on  the  surface ;  151  to  quake  in 
the  interior ;  while  and  b^tt  are  merely  to  spin 
round  under  the  influence  of  any  violent  feeling,  wheth- 
er cringing  through  fear,  writhing  in  pain,  or  jumping 
for  joy  (especially  the  former  word).  3  2?  3  is  to  be 
weak  in  the  ankles,  hence,  to  totter,  stumble,  etc ;  but 
5^3  is  to  bend  the  knees,  hence,  to  bow  or  fall;  while 
V31  is  to  crouch  on  the  haunches,  like  an  animal  in  re- 
pose.  For  terms  denoting  forever,  there  is  331?,  the 
vanishing  point,  whether  forward  or  backward;  hence 


mer  denotes  a  completed  act,  and  the  latter  an  inchoate; 
and  some  later  grammarians,  including  Driver,  in  his 
ingenious  monograph  on  the  subject,  have  hastily  adopt- 
ed this  nomenclature.  But  besides  the  inexactness  of 
these  terms  in  themselves,  and  the  liability  of  con- 
founding such  a  use  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
tenses  in  English,  and  till  more  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  erroneous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases,  these  two  verb-forms  in- 
disputably designate  the  two  relations  of  time,  anterior 
and  posterior;  and  the  consummation  or  incipiency  of 
the  act  or  state  is  comparatively  rare  as  an  important 
shade  of  the  thought.  In  very  many,  indeed,  a  major- 
it  V  of  cases,  such  a  rendering  would  be  absurd.  For 


time  out  of  mind,  everlastingly;  15,  the  terminus,  a  example,  that  remarkable  and  pregnant  announcement 
fixed  [Mint  beyond  which  one  cannot  pass;  and  l"l*tt,  |  by  Jehovah  of  his  divine  self- existence,  lt»  rrn* 
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rrn»,  /  iriW  be  what  I  will  be  (A.  V. "  I  am  that  I  am," 
K\<hL  iii,  14),  becomes  the  flattest  nonsense  if  translated 
■  I  begin  to  be  what  I  begin  to  be."  Surely  this  can- 
nut  be  the  essential  conception  of  the  tense-form  in 
question.  The  true  distinction  is  rather  that  the  l'neter 
marks  an  act  or  state  as  a  matter  of fact,  or  something 
intended  to  be  stated  as  such,  while  the  Future  denotes  J 
a  conception,  or  something  meant  to  be  so  stated.  They 
are  respectively  the  objective  and  the  subjective  points 
of  view,  the  actual  and  the  imaginary,  the  absolute  and 
the  conditional,  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive,  the 


(sometimes  likewise  to  noons)  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing their  sound,  and  thus  naturally  increasing  their 
emphasis.  With  the  Pneter  this  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  third  person,  as  this  alone  is  truly  objective.  With 
the  Future,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  appropriate  in 
the  first  and  second  persons,  giving  the  former  an  earn- 
est or  thorough  significance,  and  softening  the  latter 
into  a  beseeching  tone,  an  effect  likewise  produced  when 
used  with  the  Imperative. 

Apocopation  consists  in  throwing  off  in  the  Future 
and  Imperative  the  loosely  cemented  n  final  of  verbs, 


independent  and  the  relative.  Out  of  this  fundamental .  and  in  dropping  out  the  "<  characteristic  of  Hiphil.  It 
distinction  grow  all  the  subordinate  ones, especially  the 
past,  as  representing  the  only  real  facts  and  the  future, 
as  being  yet  btit  a  fancy.  A  completed  act  or  state,  as 
vh  fiit  accompli,  of  course  thus  comes  in  naturally  un- 
der the  l'neter,  and  an  inchoate  one,  as  yet  conceptual 
in  part,  falls  appropriately  under  the  Future.  The  use 
of  either  as  "a  customary  Present"  is  but  a  device  of 
grammarians  in  order  to  bring  them  into  accord  with 
the  vague  signification  of  that  tense  in  other  languages, 
especially  the  English.  Continued  or  permanent  ac- 
tion or  condition  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  parti- 
ciple, which  is  in  itself  always  timeless.  When  a  proph- 
et expresses  his  vaticinations  in  the  Pneter  (as  notably 
in  Isa.  Iiii),  his  conceptions  become  to  him  realities,  and 
he  states  the  future  as  if  it  were  already  a  fact.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  historian  uses  the  Future  for  his 
narrations  (which  leas  frequently  occurs),  be  means 
thereby  to  mark  the  eventa  as  viewed  in  a  subordinate 
relation  either  to  his  own  mind  (optative)  or  to  some 


a  curt  or  peremptory  stress  to  the  shortened 
form,  and  thus  serves  to  distinguish  the  jussive  from 
the  predictive  use  of  the  third  person  Future.  The  ten- 
dency to  apocopation  with  "vav  conversive"  in  the 
Future  arises  from  its  bringing  the  tone  forwanl,  iu 
consequence  of  the  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
context,  and  especially,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the 
{•article,  which  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  that  form 
ap|)cars  to  have  originally  included. 

8.  ■  Vav  Conversive."  —  This  peculiarity,  which  the 
Hebrew  alone  of  all  the  Shcmitic  tongues  exhibits,  has 
been  a  sore  puzzle  to  linguists,  and  only  in  recent  times 
has  received  an  intelligible  explanation.  It  will  serve 
as  a  crucial  test  of  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  tense- 
meanings.  Its  most  usual  and  decided  form,  namely, 
with  the  Future,  demands  our  first  attention.  The  fact 
that  in  this  case  the  rue  is  pointed  with  Pattacb  and  the 
Oagesh  shows  the  assimilation  of  some  older  consonant ; 


  in  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  originally  some  narti- 

(suhjunctive).    The  term  n^nst,  there-    ,  ...    _      .     .  ,    ,  1 

,v    J  .  „„'»•,.      i  clc  like  an  adverb  more  closely  pointing  the  sequence 

fore,  in  the  above  passage,  indicates  (.od s  revealed  at-  than  the  «mp|e  «vaT  conjunctive"  would  have  done, 
tributes  and  character  as  a  theme  of  human  apprcben-  I  very  much  like  the  puerile  phrase  of  simple  story-tell- 


aion,  while  J"PPP  signifies  bis  simple  self-existence.  The 
repetition  "f  conceive  myself  to  be  what  I  conceive 
myself  to  be,"  or  "I  im  conceived  to  be  what  I  am 
conceived  to  be,"  would  then,  like  Pilate's  phrase, 
I  have  written  I  have  written,"  express  the 


ers,  who  string  each  incident  to  the  preceding  by  "and 
then."  The  Hebrew  historian  sets  out  with  a  genuine 
Pneter  (either  expressed  or  implied),  to  indicate  that 
he  is  stating  matters  of  fact,  but  he  continues  his  nar- 
rative with  "vav  conversive"  and  a  Future  to  denote 
permanence  and  truthfulness  of  that  conception.  God's  j  *  consecutive  aeries,  the  latter  members  of  which  he 
absolute  essence  is  objectively  incommunicable.  conceives  and  represents  as  depending  upon  the  others. 

It  would  be  easy  to  exemplify  the  distinction  of  the  | II      thi»  dependent  and  conceptual  relation  that  re- 


ituIeptntlrtU  ami  the  qualified,  as  represented  by  the  two 
tenses"  respectively.   Thus,  to  take  the  first 
i  in  Genesis :  nrv»H  (i,  2)  is  not  the  mere  cop- 
but  emphasizes  th 
in  the  earth;  whereas 

the  idea  that  no  growth  had  yet  been  visible 
or  observed ;  and  n^r ">  and  nj?rrr>  (ii,  0)  denote  the 
appearance  of  a  mist,  which  auswercd  these  purposes. 
So  we  may  render  HJW  T?B?  (ii»  10 \  "was  divided 


quires  a  Future.  The  incidents  are  all  facts  (as  the 
particle  implied  in  the  pointing  intimates),  but  not  iso- 
lated or  independent  facts.  They  may  or  they  may  not 


7  1  .  .  _•,.„__  .  .•  ...  „  be  logically  or  causally  connected,  but  they  are  viewed 
fact  of  a  change  haung  taken  ■  by  tne  wrfter  „  higt/ncallj.  foIlowing  e.Jh  other(  amJ 

"7?  «"«»  nV*^  ('".  «).  he  designedly  overlooks  anything  between  them.  Af- 
ter completing  such  a  series,  more  or  leas  extended,  the 
writer  begins  a  fresh  series  with  another  Pneter,  and 
continues  it  for  awhile  with  "  vav  conversive  "  agaiu. 
The  whole  history  is  thus  divided  off  in  a  kind  of  para- 
graph style,  and  the  close  continuity  of  the  suboniinate 
as  tt  were,  so  a.  to  form ;   WtlP  (n,  25),  -frit  no  8U,tements  u  mainuined  in  e,ch  ^ngnph.   If  he  had 

shame  of  themselves  mutually."  Very  often  in  poetry  used  Pnetcrs  with  or  without  "vav  connective"  through- 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  the  successive  hemi-  out,  the  incidents  would  have  been  merely  the  disjecta 
stiche  in  these  two  forms  successively,  for  the  sake  of  membra  of  history,  without  any  positive  bond  of  unity, 
variety  ;  first  objectively  or  absolutely,  and  then  sub-  j  The  style  would'have  been,  as  we  say,  comparatively 

incoherent. 

The  explanation  of  "  vav  conversive"  with  the  Pne- 
ter is  more  difficult.  From  the  absence  of  any  special 
pointing,  and  the  less  frequency  of  its  use,  we  are  en- 
titled to  infer  its  comparative  unimportance.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  imitation,  by  way  of  converse, 
of  the  ■  vav  conversive"  of  the  Future.  A  writer  sets 
the  graphic  power  of  the  Future,  But  in  many  (if  not  |  out  with  a  Future  (in  form  or  effect),  and  continues  the 
most)  cases  a  real  difference  is  intended.  Thus  r,:r~ 
(Psa.  i,  2)  denotes  an  interior  characteristic  of  the  saint, 
whereas  the  preceding  Pneters  refer  to  his  outward  de- 
portment. So  even  in  Psa.  ii,  1,  2,  VCfi  and  rnpi* 
state  the  violence  of  the  wicked  as  an  act,  and  the  par- 
allel Futures  as  of  purpose. 

%  uParaoo9icm  and  "Apocopate*  Forms.  —  The 
roost  important  of  the  additions  included  under  the 


jectively  or  relatively;  or  vice  versa.  The  convenient 
subterfuge  of  employing  the  present  tense  in  English 
to  render  these  obliterates  the  nice  shade  of  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  original,  and  largely  destroys  its  beau- 
ty and  effect.  A  slight  paraphrase  ia  needed  to  bring 
out  the  delicate  tuni  of  thought.  Generally  some  form 
of  the  Subjunctive  or  Potential  will  suffice  to  reproduce 


conceptual  series  by  the  Pneter  to  indicate  that  he  has 
now  mentally  transported  himself  into  the  region 
fancy,  and  is  describing  things  from  that  vivid  impi 


sion.  It  thus  resembles  the  "  historic  present"  of  many 
languages,  in  which  a  narrator  views  the  scenes  re- 
counted as  if  actually  taking  place  under  his  eye. 

It  can  now  be  readily  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  above 
explanation  of  these  two  "  tenses,"  how  iu  poetical  pas- 
"ages  (and  all  Hebrew  is  more  or  less  poetical),  the 
former  of  these  terms  is  the  n?  appended  to  verba]  Praitcr  aud  the  Future  (either  simple  or  transformed  by 
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rar)  may  often  be  beautifully  interchanged,  according 
as  the  writer,  for  variety'*  sake,  wishes  to  represent  the 
same  scene  in  adjoining  hemistichs  as  either  actual  or 
conceptual;  and  this  closer  or  more  loose  method  of 
consecution,  by  means  of  simple  rav  or  vav  conversive, 
gives  him  a  wider  and  nicer  play  of  conception  and 
expression.  These  are  among  the  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transfer  to  a 
version.  For  example,  David  says  (Psa.  iii,  6),  "To 
Jehovah  should  I  call  (fiOpX)  [as  I  often  have  done], 
then  he  has  heard  me  pEJSW) L  e.  in  plain  prose, 
Whenever  I  call  he  hears  me,  but  in  poetic  fervor, 
When  I  think  of  myself  as  calling,  I  immediately  know 
myself  as  heard. 

IV.  A  gylutinatice  Modes  of  Declension  and  Cotutrnc- 

tion.-\.  By  Prejixes.-Ot  these  3,  n,  \  3,  and  b  are 
strictly  inseparable,  but  like  3  and  ~.  they  probably 
represent  original  particles,  as  the  Arabic  article  eU 
(wbich  assimilates,  as  by  a  Dagesh,  with  the  "  solar  let- 
ters") indicates.  Whether  the  characteristic  3  of 
Niphal,  and  the  n  of  its  infinitive  as  well  as  of  Hiphil, 
Hophal,  etc.,  had  a  similar  origin  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  preformatives  of  the  Future  may  be  more  readily 
traced  to  the  full  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

2.  By  Sujformatita  and  A fires.— The  personal  end- 
ings of  the  tenses,  as  well  as  the  suffixes,  are  clearly 
fragments,  somewhat  modified,  of  the  pronouns  which 
they  represent.  The  n  directive  is  probably  an  en- 
clitic fragment  of  the  article  as  a  demonstrative.  The 
feminine  ending  H  was  a  softened  form,  like  H  para- 
gogic  The  old  constructive  termination  of  masculine 
nouns  was  for  both  numbers,  and  the  dual  and  plural 
absolute  were  intensive  additions,  like  the  decimal  in- 
crease of  the  cardinal  numbers.  The  frequent  inter- 
change of  gender  in  the  plural  (notably  in  C,H;3.  P13X, 
etc.)  proves  that  this  was  a  later  or  comparatively  un- 
important variation.  The  feminine,  as  the  weaker, 
takes  the  place  of  the  neuter  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  ex- 
press the  abstract. 

3.  By  Juxtaposition. — Here  we  may  enumerate  three 
classes  of  amalgamation:  (a)  comjtoitnds,  which  are 
rare  in  Hebrew,  except  in  proper  names,  and  in  cases 
of  union  by  Makkeph  (corresponding  to  our  hyphen 
only  in  removing  the  principal  tone) ;  (b)  ellipsis,  by 
which  connecting  particles  are  dropped  as  unnecessary, 
especially  in  the  terse  style  of  poetry;  and  (c)  inter- 
change of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  which,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, allows  nouns,  particles,  etc.,  to  be  freely  used  as 
adjectives,  adverbs,  etc,  and  conversely. 

V.  Emphatic  Position  of  Words.— Here  the  natural 
order,  in  contradistinction  from  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  the  Latin,  and  the  purely  grammatical  of  the 
English,  prevails.  As  with  foreigners  and  children 
speaking  a  new  language,  the  most  important  words 
come  first  (of  course,  after  connectives,  negatives,  inter- 
rogative*, etc.,  which  qualify  the  whole  clause).  Hence 
the  predicate,  as  being  of  greater  extension,  precedes, 
and  the  subject  or  the  adjective,  which  are  but  an  acci- 
dent of  the  verb  or  the  noun,  follows;  except  when 
special  emphasis  requires  a  different  position,  or  when 
poetry  in  the  parallel  hemistichs  calls  for  a  pleasing  va- 
riety. In  this  respect  the  Hebrew  more  closely  resem- 
bles the  (ireek,  which  often  resorts  to  the  same  expedient 
of  emphasizing  by  a  position  near  the  head  of  the  clause, 
like  our  "  nominative  independent."  These  nice  shades 
of  emphasis  are  difficult  to  render  smoothly  and  ade- 
quately, but  it  might  be  done  far  more  accurately  than 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  which  is  habitually  negli- 
gent in  this  respect.  For  the  prosodiac  arrangement, 
see  Poktry,  Hebrew. 

Hebrew  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  If 
wc  may  believe  tradition,  translations  of  parts  of  the 
New  Test,  already  existed  at  a  very  early  period.  But 
as  there  is  no  certain  information  concerning  such  a 


version  into  the  language  of  the  Old-Test.  ScrtptBxes, 
the  history  of  this  work  can  only  be  traced  back  to 
the  year  1537,  when  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
published  in  Hebrew  by  Sebastian  MUnster  (  q.  r. ). 
Great  attention  was  excited  by  this  book  at  the  time 

which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  Matthew  original- 
ly wrote  his  gos|>cl  in  Hebrew.  It  was  very  evident, 
however,  that  Mtlnster's  publication,  rPOTDPt  Pl%r, 
had  no  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  the  text  of  the 
sacred  original,  nor  even  as  an  ancient  version,  for  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written  was  not  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lonl 
but  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  in  use  among  the  Jews  of 
the  12th  century.  It  was,  moreover,  full  of  solecisms 
•ud  barbarisms,  and  bore  indubitable  marks  of  having 
been  translated  either  directly  from  the  Vulgate,  or  from 
an  Italian  version  thereof.  In  an  apology  for  this  work, 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  Minister  states 
that  the  MS.  from  which  he  printed  was  defective  in 
several  passages,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  supply 
the  omissions  as  best  he  could  from  his  own  resources. 
It  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a  Hebrew  ver- 
sion of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  appended  to  it. 
Another  edition  of  the  same  translation  of  Matthew, 
but  printed  from  a  more  complete  and  correct  MS.  (  fte- 
,  cens  Judeeorvm  PenetralUms  Krvtum),  brought  for  the 
I  purpose  from  Italy,  was  published  bv  Tillet,  bishop  of 
j  St.  Brieux,  at  Paris,  in  1656,  with  a"  Latin  version  by 
Mercer  (Ad  Vulyatam  quoad  Fieri  Potuit  Accomoduta). 
The  latter  was  published  again  by  Dr.Herbet,  under  the 
;  title,  Des  Schemtob  ben-Schaphru't  hebr.  Uebersetznng  dts 
;  Aran?.  Matthaei  nach  den  ftrucken  des  S.  Minster  xnd 
J.  du  Tillet-Mercier  (Gottingen,  1879).  In  this  edition 
'  the  editor  proves  that  the  author  of  this  version  was 
none  else  than  Shem-Tob  Isaac  ben-Scbaphrut  (q.  v.), 
who  translated  this  gospel  for  polemical  purposes. 
Passing  over  the  other  translations  of  parts  of  the  gos- 
pels, we  mention  the  version  of  the  four  gospels  into 
Biblical  Hebrew,  made  by  Giovanni  Batista  Giona 
(q.  v.),  a  converted  Jew,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Home.  He  dedicated  it  to  pope  Clement  IX,  and  it 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1668,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  But  this  translation, 
as  professor  Delitzsch  remarks,  fulfilled  less  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  roan  born  at  Safet,  in  Upper  Galilee, 
who,  besides)  was  a  Jewish  scholar.  The  first  traolv 
tion  of  the  entire  New  Test,  into  Hebrew  was  made  by 
Elias  Ilutter  (q.  v.),  and  published  at  Nuremberg  in 
lo(H)  in  bis  Polyglot  Test.  According  to  the  judgment  of 
professor  Delitzsch,  it  is  of  great  value,  and  is  still  worth 
consulting,  because  in  many  places  it  is  very  correct. 
A  revised  edition  was  published  in  Londou  in  1661.  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  W.  Robertson :  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  edition  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of  London 
in  1666.  A  Corrected  Sew  Testament  in  Htbretc  was 
published  at  London  in  1798  by  the  Rev.  R.  Caddocx, 
but  it  proved  not  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Jews,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  published,  and  a  new  translation  became 
a  desideratum.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Buchanan  brought 
from  India  a  translation  of  the  New  Tesu,  executed  in 
Travancore,  among  the  Jews  of  that  country,  the  trans- 
lator being  a  learned  Jew.  The  MS.  was  written  in 
the  small  rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character;  the  style 
was  elegant  and  flowing,  and  tolerably  faithful  to  the 
text.  Dr.  Buchanan  deposited  the  MS.  in  the  uni- 
versity library  at  Cambridge,  after  it  had  been  tran- 
scribed by  Mr.  Yeates,  of  Cambridge,  into  the  square 
Hebrew  character.    A  copy  was  presented  to  the  Lou- 


don Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
at  one  time  thought  that  it  would  greatly  promote  the 
object  of  the  society  to  print  and  circulate  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Jew,  evidently  master  of  his  own  ancient  lan- 
guage. After  much  deliberation,  however,  a  more  strict- 
ly literal  translation  was  still  deemed  desirable,  and 
accordingly,  in  1816,  Mr.  Frey  and  other  learned  He- 
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itcd,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Jewt'  So-  remained  for  some  time  in  MS.  At  this  very  period, 
cieiy,  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Test.  In  1818  this  new  the  publisher  of  the  Polyglot  Bible  (Mr.  Bagster),  re- 
edition  left  the  society's  press,  and  was  speedily  fol-  quiring  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Test,  for  the  Pol v- 
lowed  by  another  issue.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  glot,  applied  to  the  Jews'  Society  for  the  critical  emen- 
Society  assisted  materially  in  this  work  by  purchasing  dations  they  had  been  amassing :  the  important  note* 
at  various  times  to  a  large  amount.  After  this  version  ,  of  Gesenius  and  Neumann  were  in  consequence  handed 
had  been  in  circulation  for  some  time,  complaints  from  to  Mr.  Bagster.  and  were  incorporated  in  the  new  ver- 


Hebrew  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were  laid 
before  the  Jews'  Society  Committee,  concerning  the 
rendering  of  certain  passages.  To  insure  minute  accu- 
racy, the  committee  determined  on  a  thorough  revision. 
They  consulted  some  of  the  roost  eminent  men  in  Eu- 


sion  executed  for  the  Polyglot  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  and 
published  in  1831.  In  comparing  this  edition  of  Green- 
Held  with  the  second  of  the  Jews'  Society,  published  in 
1821 .  the  student  will  easily  perceive  that  there  has  not 
been  made  a  very  great  progress  in  the  work  of  trans- 
rope,  and  professor  Gesenius  was  recommended  to  them  '  lation,and  that  neither  could  stand  the  test  of  criticism, 
as  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age.  To  him,  there-  The  Jews'  Society  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  revision  of 
fore,  the  version  was  confided,  with  a  request  of  a  J  the  edition  of  18*21.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
critique  upon  it,  and  suggestions  as  to  alterations.  Ge-  M'Caul,  the  Kev.  M.  S.  Alexander  (afterwards  bishop  of 
senius  went  carefully  through  the  work  as  far  as  the  '  Jerusalem),  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Keichardt,  and  Mr.  S.  Hoga 
Acts,  and  likewise  through  the  book  of  Hcvelation.  !  (the  well-known  translator  of  Bunyans  Pilgrim't  Prog- 


Numerous  other  engagements,  however,  compelled  him 
to  resign  the  task.  The  work,  together  with  Gesenius  s 
notes,  was  then  transferred  by  the  Jews'  Committee  to 
Dr.  Joachim  Neumann  (q.  v.\  a  converted  Hebrew,  lect- 
urer on  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Brcalau.  Dr. 
Neumann  commenced  the  work  anew,  and  hia  revision, 
when  completed,  was  acknowledged  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  diligence,  accuracy,  zeal,  and  profound  scholarship. 


rest  into  Hebrew),  was  intrusted  with  the  revision, 
which  was  commenced  Nov.  14, 1836,  and  finished  Feb. 
8,  1838.  The  printing  was  commenced  in  December, 
1837,  and  was  finished  in  September,  1838.  Duly  con- 
sidering ami  appreciating  the  labors  of  their  predeces- 
sors, they  endeavored  to  conform  the  Hebrew  text  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  Greek,  following  in  most  dubi- 
ous cases  the  reading  of  the  authorized  English  version; 


\ 
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The  limited  funds  of  the  society,  however,  prevented  and  were  much  pleased  to  find  that,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  publication  of  this  valuable  revision,  and  thus  it  even  the  collocation  of  the  Greek  words  furnished  the 

best  and  most  elegant  collocation  of 
the  Hebrew.  They  diligently  con- 
sulted the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  German, 
Dutch,  and  French  versions,  but  in 
difficulties  were  generally  guided 
by  the  Syriac.  Their  desire  was, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  a  literal 
translation,  remembering  that  it  was 
the  wont  of  the  living  God  which 
they  wished  to  communicate.  They 
arrived  at  purity  of  style,  but  always 
preferred  perspicuity  to  elegance. 
When  the  revision  was  finished,  the 
MS.  was  read  through  by  each  per- 
son privately,  and  then  by  all  to- 
gether, confronting  it  again  with 
the  Greek  text.  Some  alterations 
were  then  suggested,  and  even  in 
the  reading  of  the  proof-sheets  vari- 
ous little  amendments  were  made. 
This  new  edition  of  1838,  although 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  for- 
mer, proved  by  no  means  to  be  the 
ultimatum.  In  the  year  1856  a  new 
revision  of  the  work  was  decided 
upon,  and  to  the  Rev.  C.  Keichardt 
(q.  v.),  together  with  Dr.  R.  Hiesen- 
thal,  the  task  of  revision  was  given. 
The  edition  of  183«  was  carefully 
examined,  and  April  12,  1H65,  the 
work  was  completed.  In  1866  the 
new  edition,  with  vowels  and  ac- 
cents, was  published,  which  redounds 
to  the  honor  of  both  revisers  and 
the  society.  But  this  edition,  in 
spite  of  the  great  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  and  the  money  spent  upon 
it,  proved  itself  not  to  be  the  com- 
plete desideratum,  especially  in  view 
of  the  criticism  concerning  the  text 
as  well  as  the  accents,  which  pro- 
fessor Delitzsch  published  in  his  He- 
brew edition  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Koman*.  Considerations  like 
these,  es|>ecially  the  desire  of  realiz- 
ing a  hoj>e  cherished  for  about  forty 
years,  induced  professor  Delitzsch  to 
undertake  a  new  version  of  the  New 
Test.,  on  the  basis  of  the  Codex 
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Hebron,  as  seen  from  the  Souih.   (From  Thomson'*  Southern  Palestine  and  Jrrvmxlem  ) 


Sinititictii.  This  edition  waa  published  by  the  BriiUh 
an. I  Foreign  Hible  Society  in  187".  In  1878  professor 
Delitzsch  published  a  second  edition  of  his  translation, 
taking  for  bis  basis  the  Textut  Receptus  of  the  Klzevir 
edition  of  1024,  respecting  the  exigencies  of  textual 
criticism  in  all  the  more  important  cases  by  bracketed 
readings.  Thus  a  single  parenthesis,  (  ),  indicated  a 
passage  with  weak  support,  although  from  an  early 
date;  the  same  with  a  star,  (•),  indicated  an  important 
varying  reading;  a  double  parenthesis,  ((  )),  indicated 
a  late  addition  to  the  text  ;  and  brackets,  [  j,  indicated 
words  well  sup|iorted  by  ancient  testimony,  but  lacking 
in  the  received  text.  This  edition  also  sold  rapidly,  and 
the  third  edition,  again  revised,  appeared  in  1880,  with 
a  slightly  larger  page  and  type.  A  fourth  edition  was 
published  in  1881,  and  so  also  a  fifth  in  1883.  It  should 
be  observed  that  during  all  this  time  the  translator  had 
the  constant  help  of  many  learned  friends,  especially  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  R.  Uieacnthal,  who  had  traversed  the  same 
ground  himself,  and  of  the  author  of  the  work  no  He- 
brew tenses,  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver  of  Oxford.  See  Delitzach, 
The  lltbt  nc  Xew  Tettamrnt  of  the  brilith  and  Foreign 
MbU  Society  (Leipaic,  1883).    (U.  1'.) 

Hebron.  A  brief  but  excellent  description  of  this 
venerable  place  is  given  in  the  Memoirt  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  305  sq.),  and  the  latest  and 
most  complete  account  of  the  Haram  enclosure  there 
may  be  found  in  the  same  work  (p.  838  sq.).  We  give 
some  interesting  particulars  from  Lieut.  Lender's  Tent 
Work  in  I'ulestine,  ii,  79 : 

"Hebron  Is  a  long  stone  town  on  the  western  elope 
of  s  bare,  terraced  hill ;  It  extends  along  the  valley,  and 
the  main  part  reaches  about  ceven  hundred  vards  norili 
und  south.  Including  the  Mosque  Quarter,  and  the  Quar- 
ter of  the  Gale  of  the  Comer.  On  the  north  is  a  separate 
suburb,  mimed  from  the  mosque  of  'Aly  Bukka,  who  died 
In  670  A. II. ;  on  the  couth  also,  and  west  of  the  road,  is 
another  small  suburb.  The  Haram  stand"  above  the 
middle  of  the  main  quarter.  The  Sultan's  Pool,  a  large, 
well-bnilt  reservoir,  occupies  part  of  the  valler.  West 
of  the  rlty  is  an  open  green  below  the  Quarantine,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  which  are  covered  with  olives. 

"The  contract  between  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  Is  read- 
ily not  iced ;  the  town  has  a  dead-alive  appearance,  and 
the  Milieu  looks  of  the  Moslem  fanatics  contract  with  the 
officious  ci-gerness  of  the  Bethlehem  Christiana.  There 
aie  some  seventeen  thousand  Moab  ms  In  Hebron,  accord- 
tni;  to  the  governor's  account:  and  about  six  hundred 
Jew*  me  tolerated  In  the  Qnarter  of  the  Corner  Gate. 
The  town  ia  the  ceulre  of  commerce  for  the  southern 


Arabs,  who  bring  their  wool  and  camel's-hair  to  Its  mar- 
ket. It  has  also  a  sort  of  trade  in  glass  ornaments  nnd 
In  leather  water-buckets,  but  the  bustle  and  stir  of  Beth- 
lehem are  not  found  in  Its  streets;  the  Inhabitants  *eem 
wrapped  In  contemplation  of  the  tombs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  boast  that  no  pagau  Frauk  has  yet  dese- 
crated the  holy  shrines  with  his  presence,  or  built  bis 
house  lu  the  town.'"   (See  Plan  on  p.  BSfl.) 

Hecataea,  apparitions  which  appeared  during  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremoniea  in  honor  of  the  gnd- 
des*  Hecate  (q.  v.).  An  image  of  the  goddeas  was 
formed  of  incense  of  Arabia,  myrrh,  styrax,  and  certain 
animals  called  ascalabotie.  These  were  all  ground  to 
powder,  made  into  a  paste,  and  moulded  into  an  image 
of  Hecate.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  this  image,  at  mid- 
night, under  a  lot  us- tree,  the  ceremonies  are  duly  per- 
formed, when  the  Hccataia  appear  and  assume  various 
shapes. 

Hecflte,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  mystical  figure, 
wrapped  in  deep  darkness,  as  described  by* Hesiod.  She 
is  called  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Perseeby  Aster  ia,  but 
the  accounts  vary,  some- 
times Jupiter,  at  others 
Tartarus,  being  mentioned 
as  her  father,  and  Juno, 
Ceres,  Phenea,  etc.,  as  her 
mother.  She  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Titans  who 
assisted  Jupiter  in  the  war 
with  the  giants;  therefore 
she  was  not  hurled  into 
Tartarus,  as  were  the  oth- 
ers, but  was  endowed  with 
great  power  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  as  well  aa  in  the  in- 
fernal regions.  She  is  usu- 
ally represented  triformate, 
from  which  circumstance 
she  has  the  surname  Tri- 

ccphalua  or  Triceps,  the  Figure  of  Hecil*. 
three-headed.  She  possessed  the  keys  to  three  mads,  lead- 
ing respectively  to  Hades,  to  heaven,  ami  to  a  happy  life 
Ml  earth.  Her  work  was  usually  at  night,  and  therefore 
she  lias  been  confounded  with  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
Selene. 


Hecatomb  (Uarofifin,  from  ixarov,  one  hundred, 
and  ,iovc,  on  ox),  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  ancient 
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Greeks  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  oxen.  The  word  U  sometimes  applied  to 
an  offering  of  other  animals  than  oxen  j  and  it  is  used 
occasionally  to  denote  any  large  sacrifice,  a  definite 
number  being  used  for  an  indefinite. 

Hecht,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  31,  1696,  at  Halle.  He  studied  in 
his  native  place  and  at  Leipsic;  was  in  1728  pro-rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Idatein,  Nassau;  in  1744  first  pastor 
at  Esens,  in  Kast-Frisia ;  and  died  Jan.  18,  1747,  leaving. 
IH$$.  de  Sadducteismo  A  mm  rt  Caipha :  —  Anliquiiates 
Knnrut unt : —  Varia  Variorum  JuJiria  de  Synesii,  Cyre- 
neiuis  in  .Eijypto  Episcojn,  Fuga  fit  ins  Episcopates : — 
Cummeittatio  de  Srcta  Scribarutn  tic*  ypaupariutv. 
See  Winer,  llamlbuch  tier  tktoL  /.it.  i,  1,451;  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihm,  s.  v.    (11.  P.) 

Hecke,  JCSKFH  van,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  born  in  1795  at  Bruges.  In  1814  he  joined  the 
Jesuit*,  was  for  some  time  professor  of  canon  law  nt 
Freiburg.  Switzerland,  and  in  Belgium,  and  went  in 
1837  to  Brussels  to  take  pnrt  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Acta  Stuwtorum.  He  wrote  on  Johannes  Cnpistranus 
(q.  v.)  and  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.). 
llccke  died  July  27,  1874.    (B.  P.) 

Hecke),  Johann  Christian,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1747,  was  dea- 
con in  his  native  city  in  1780,  and  died  Dec.  7,  1798, 
leaving,  Xrues  Hricht-  und  Cummunionbiich  (Augsburg, 
1778, 2  vols.)  .—  Versuch  finer  thetdttf/ischen  Encycbqiddie 
und  Methadidof/ie  (Leipsic,  1778),  and  some  ascetical 
works.  See  During,  Mt  qtlrhrten  Theologen  /Putsch- 
lands,  a.  t.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  289. 
(B.  P.) 

Heckel,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  philolo- 
gist and'lhcologiau,  was  bom  at  Gera  about  1640.  After 
finishing  his  studies  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
where  he  connected  himself  with  Mai;liabccchi  and 
Cinelli.  On  his  retnni  he  became  successively  rector 
of  the  College  of  Keicheubach  and  sub-direclor  of  the 
College  of  Kudolstadt.  He  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
life  at  lTaucn  and  at  Oelsnitz,  where  he  died,  in  1715, 
leaving,  Memoria  Freulebiana  (Cera,  1664)  :  —  fiit- 
sertatin  llistorico- Phibdogico-Thetdogica,  etc  (Chem- 
nitz, 1675): — Sciagraphia  Thetdogtauin  Ecangtlicoruui 
(Dresden,  1678) : — Theophili  Pistorii  Oruithogamelbai, 
etc.  (ibid,  eod,):— L)e  Constini  Duobus  Numit  (Frankfurt, 
1693): — Manipulnm  Primum  Epistolarum  Singularium. 
etc.(Plauen,1695).  See  Hoefer,.Vo«r./yi'o^.r;^ii;/ofc,s.v. 

Hecker,  Jacob  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1727.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  was  in  1751  deacon  at  Meuscl- 
witz.  in  Altcnburg,  pastor  at  Eislebcn  in  1764.  and  died 
April  14,  1779.  lie  published,  fit  Ortitore  Sacro  (Got- 
tingcn, 1748): — fie  Erruribus  Vulgi  in  Librit  Sao  is 
(eod.):  —  fie  I'su  Rtligionis  Christiana  (Economico  et 
Cicili  (Kiel,  1770).  See  Doring,  I  He  gtlehrten  Theob>- 
gm  fieutsehlands,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  Allyemeints  Gtlehrten- 
Lexikon,%.\:    (B.  P.) 

Hecker,  Johann  Julias,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  2,  1707.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  was  in  1735  preacher  at  Potsdam,  in  1738  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1750  member  of  consistory,  and  died  June  24, 
1768,  leaving  a  few  ascetical  works.  See  During,  I  He 
gelehrttn  Theobtgen  fieutsehlands,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  Allye- 
tneines  GeUhrten-lMiitm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

He  dinger,  Johann  Rkiniiakd,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  7,  1664. 
He  accompanied  the  duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  Wlir- 
temberg  as  chaplain  to  France,  waa  in  1692  military- 
preacher,  in  1698  court-preacher  and  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  died  Dec.  28,  1704.  He  wrote,  fie  Fader* 
Gruli'te  :—Uti(ei(ionet  Vexatie  de  Testutnenli  Vrtrris  Xa- 
tura  a  Xuro  fiiscrejxinfia,  and  some  ascetical  works. 
Jiicher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gtlrhi  ten- Lexikon,  k  v.    (Ii.  P.) 

Hedstrom,  Olif  G.,  a  noicd  Methodist  Episcopal 


minister,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1803,  of  humble  par- 
ents, who  gave  him  a  fair  education.  When  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  joined  a  band  of  adventurous  youths 
who  volunteered  to  take  two  frigates  from  Sweden  to 
their  purchasers  in  one  of  the  South  American  republics. 
After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  instead  of  reaching  South 
America  they  lauded  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hedstrom 
soon  made  arrangements  to  return  to  Sweden,  but  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  was  rohl>cd  of  bus  money.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  led  to  Willett  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  N.  Y.,  cx|>erieneed  religion,  and  on 
reaching  his  Swedish  home  began  holding  Methodist 
class-meetings  and  prayer-meetings,  the  first  ever  held 
in  that  land.  In  1835  he  returned  to  New  York,  joined 
the  New  York  Conference,  ami  in  it  travelled  the  fol- 
lowing circuits:  Charlotte.  Jefferson. Coeyman*,  Wind- 
ham,Catskill.  and  Praltsville.  In  1845  he  wns  appointed 
to  the  Swedish  mission,  with  his  headquarters  in  I  ho 
famous  Bethel  ship  for  Scandinavian  seamen,  foot  of 
Carlisle  Street,  N.  Y.  He  began  by  boarding,  when 
possible,  every  incoming  ship  from  Scandinavia  or  Den- 
mark  before  it  touched  the  shore,  and  distributing 
among  the  emigrants  Bibles  and  tracts,  telling  l hem 
where  they  could  find  g<K>d  temporary  homes,  and  invit- 
ing them  to  the  Bethel  ship.  In  a  single  day  he  might 
be  found  in  the  counting-room  of  the  rich  gathering 
funds  for  the  mission,  far  out  on  the  deep  seeking  the 
lost  sheep,  at  his  desk  answering  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
pleading  from  his  pulpit  with  the  wailing  throng  to 
accept  Christ.  Thus  he  continued  till  his  death.  May 
6,  1877.  Mr.  Hedstrom  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
work,  had  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  fund  of  experi- 
mental Christianity  that  won  the  hearts  of  all.  His 
religion  waa  full  of  joy,  and  his  life  of  success.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  i,  42;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

Heeser,  Johann,  a  Reformed  theologian,  who  died 
in  1716,  is  the  author  of  Prodnmus  Criticns  stu  Obserra- 
ti'iur*  Philological  in  Omnes  Yvcrs  Chaldaicas  rt  M alias 
tltbraicas  Vtteris  Testamenti  (Amsterdam,  1696.  1714): 
— Itrn  pSt  sice  Uxici  Phibdttgici,  Heb,  a-o  ChaLbeo 
Sacri,  Pats  I  (1714).  See  Fitrst,  Jiibl.  Jive?,  i,  367; 
Steinschneider,  Hibl.  llandbuch,  a.  v. ;  Jocher,  AUge- 
meines Gtlehrten- Uxikim,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hegelmayer,  Thomas  Gottfihkh,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  July  30,  1730.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1761  preacher,  in  1777  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  died  April  13, 1786.  He  pub- 
lished, fie  Sanctis  Mundum  et  Angelas  Judicata)  u  in  1 
Cor.  ri,  3  (Tubingen,  1755) .--Chablaismi  Uiltlici  Fun- 
tbimenta  (1770) : - -Commentalio  pro  loco  Eustbii  in  Hist. 
Eccles.  ir,  13  (1777)  :—  fie  Peccuto  Originali  at  que  Spe- 
ciatim  (1778)  —Oratio  in  Verba  Ps.  ex,  1  (l780):-.ln 
tt  quo  Sensu  Pat  res  Antenicteni  Christum  fiiceriul  Crea- 
turum  (1781):— fie  (ttoirvtvoria  (1784).  See  Doring, 
fiie gelrhrten  Theoloyen  L>eulschl<imls,».v.',  Winer,  lland- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  1 10, 239, 402, 410, 422, 433, 4 16,  447, 
596,597.    (B.  P.) 

HegumSnos  (from  >)yiopat,  to  rule),  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  superior  of  a  conveut,  the  abbot  or  archi- 
mandrite of  a  monastery. 

Heidelberg  Confession.  See  Huhkuikro 
Catkchism. 

Heidenreich,  Esaias,  a  Lutheran  theolngisn  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Lcmberg,  April  10,  1532.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort,  was  preacher  at  l^cmlierg,  Schweid- 
nitz.  and  at  Brcslau.  In  the  latter  place,  where  be  died 
in  1589,  he  was  also  professor  of  theology  at  the  gymna- 
sium. He  published  sermons  on  Kuth,  Joshua,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Micah.  Sec  Jocher,  Allgevwincs 
Gtlehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Heidenreich,  Johannes,  >•  Cerman  theologian, 
brother  of  Esaias,  was  born  April  21,  1542,  at  lyemberg. 
He  studied  at  Frankfort,  waa  in  1573  doctor  of  theology 
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and  professor  of  philosophy,  and  finally  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  died  March  3 1 , 1617.  He  wrote,  Kramimitio 
Capitum  Ihtdrina  Fratrum,  ui  llaberi  Volunt,  in  Bohe- 
mia et  Moravia: — De  Patefadione  Trium  Personarum 
in  Baptismo  Christi  Facta.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a,  v.    (It  P.) 

Heidrun,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  a  she- 
goat,  said  to  stand  above  Walhalla,  or  the  heaven  of 
heroes,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  rath. 
From  her  teats  flows  mead  enough  every  day  to  supply 
all  the  heroes. 

Hell,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Saxons  in  England. 
This  image  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  Austin,  the  English 
apostle,  who  thereupon  built  Cerne  Abbey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Frome,  in  Dorsetshire. 

Heilbronner,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1548,  at  Eberlingen,  in 
Wllrtcmbcrg.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was 
in  1575  court-preacher  at  Zweibrtlcken,  in  1577  doctor 
of  theology,  in  1581  general  superintendent  at  Ambcrg, 
in  1588  court-preacher  at  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  in  1615 
general  superintendent  at  Bebenhausen,  Wtirtcmberg, 
and  died  Nov.  6, 1619,  leaving.  Schtccnckj'eldio-Calvinis- 
mus: — Synopsis  iMctrinte  Calciniana  Refutata : — Fla- 
gelhttio  Jetuitica  oder  Jesuitische  Jjehrt  vom  freiwiUigen 
Creutz  der  Geisftlung.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  497;  Jocher,  AUgevteines  Gekhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Heilbronner.  Johann  Christlieb,  a  German 

convert  from  Judaism  (originally  Monti  Praeger),  who 
lived  in  the  18th  century,  and  instructed  in  Hebrew  at 
different  universities,  is  the  author  of  Traktat  iiber 
hsaias  liii  (Tubingen,  1710):  —  Klare  Betreisthiimer 
da**  Jesus  der  trahre  Messias  und  Gottes  Sohn  sei  (Dres- 
den. 1715 1: — Confutatio  Exeeptionum  Jud.  contra  Genea- 
Ingiam  Christi,  Speciatim  JIUirum  in  Chissuk  F.muna 
(  1718;  also  in  German).  See  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr.  iii, 
363;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  104;  Furst,  Bibl 
Jud.  i,374;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Heilbronner,  Philip,  a  German  divine,  brother 
of  Jacob,  was  born  June  30.  1546.  For  some  time  a 
preacher,  he  was  called  in  1574  as  professor  of  theology 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Lauingcn,  took  the  degree  as  doc- 
tor of  theology  in  1577,  attended  the  colloquy  at  Ratia- 
bon  in  1001,  and  died  April  17,  1616.  He  wrote,  hxri 
Communes  in  FpUtolas  ad  Galatas,  Timutheum  el  Titum; 
—  Vaticinui  Prophet  arum  in  Locos  Communes  Digesta: 
—PostctMoquium  Itatisbonense :  —  Antithesis  Doctrinal 
Petri  Apostoli  et  Pontificis  Homani: — Synopsis  Vario- 
rum Hujus  Temporis  Errorum: —  Liber  de  Innoctntia 
Lutheri,  etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexi- 
kon, a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hcim.  Francois  Joseph,  a  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Belfort,  Dec.  16, 17*7.  He  studied  in  the  ticolc 
Centrale  of  Strasburg,  and  in  1803  entered  the  studio 
of  Vincent,  at  Paris.  In  1827  he  was  commissioned  to 
decorate  the  Gallery  Charles  X  in  the  Louvre,  and 
completed  his  decorations  of  the  conference-room  of  the 
ChamlH-r  of  Deputies  in  1814.  He  was  made  member 
of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1855,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1865. 
Among  his  paintings  of  religious  subjects  are,  Return 
of  Jacob,  in  the  Musec  de  Bordeaux;  St.  John;  Res- 
urrection of  Lazarus,  in  the  Cathedral  Autun;  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Cyr,  in  St.  Gervais;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Laurence.'ui  Notre  Dame;  and  his  great  picture  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Jars,  in  the  Louvre.  See  Encyclop. 
Brit.  9th  cd.  a.  v. 

Heimdal,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  son  of  Odin, 
born  of  nine  Jote-mnidens,  so  that  all  were  mothers  of 
this  god.  From  them  he  inherited  l>eauty  and  great- 
ness, from  his  father  wisdom  and  power,  and  Odin  placed 
him  as  guard  of  the  Bi frost  bridge,  where  he  lives  in  a 
beautiful  palace,  Himminbiorg  (heavenly  castle),  and 
about  to  see  whether  mountain  giant*  o 


enemies  come  near  the  bridge.  When  he  is  awake  the 
gods  can  safely  slumber,  for  no  one  can  approach  with- 
out hia  knowledge.  At  night  he  can  see  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  he  hears  the  grass  and  hairs  grow, 
and  sleeps  as  little  aa  an  eagle.  When  enemies  ap- 
proach he  lakes  his  born  and  makes  a  great  noise,  and 
the  Asas  and  the  Einheriar,  and  the  heroes  in  Walhalla 
assemble  for  combat,  This  takes  place  especially  at  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  He  haa  a  surname,  Gullintani 
(gold-tooth),  from  the  fact  that  hia  teeth  are  made  of 
gold. 

Heinemann,  Jkrkmiaii,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  July  20,  1788,  and  died  at  Berlin,  Oct. 
16, 1855.  He  published,  JediJjn, a  Jewish  review  (Ber- 
lin, 1817-43):  —  Gebete  an  den  hohen  Festen  (Leipaic, 
1841)  .—Kateehismus  der  jud.  Religion  (1812)  .—Sautm- 
lung  der  die  religiose  und  biirgerliche  Yerfassung  der  Ju~ 
den  in  den  Preuss.  Staaten  beireffender  Gesetze,  etc  (1821  - 
•IH):  —  Allgemeines  Gebelbuck  der  Israeliten  (1838):  — 
Religions-  und  Schulreden  fur  Israeliten  (eod.) : — /Vr 
Prophtt  lesaia,  the  Hebrew  text  with  Rashi,  Chaltiee, 
and  commentary  (1842):— Der  Pentateuch,  with  Tar- 
gum,  Rashi,  (German  translation,  and  Hebrew  commen- 
tary (1831-33).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  373  sq. ;  Kay- 
serling,  Bibliothek  jud.  Kamelredner,  i,  411;  Winer, 
HimdbucA  der  theol  Lit.  i,  198,  523.    (II.  P.) 

Heiner,  Km  as,  D.D.,  an  esteemed  German  Re- 
formed miuister,  was  born  at  Taney  town,  Md.,  Sept,  16, 
1810.  He  early  connected  with  the  Church;  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
York,  Pa.,  under  the  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D. ;  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  in  1833,  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Emmittsburg,  Md.  He  was 
called  to  Baltimore  in  1835,  where  he  remained,  faith- 
fully preaching  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  Oct.  20,  1863.  Dr.  Heiner  was  a  man 
of  respectable  talents,  good  culture,  deep  piety,  and  great 
zeal,  combined  with  a  vast  amount  of  practical  tact. 
He  was  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  a  most  excellent 
pastor,  enjoying  to  the  last  the  full  and  unabated  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  benevolent 
orations  of  the  Church,  and  did  much  to  extend  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  hia  eame»t 
and  disinterested  labors.  He  published  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Mayer's  History  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  and 
labors.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Chunk, 
iv,  271. 

Heinricha,  C\ni.  Fimkmuoh  Ernst,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  w  as  bom  in  1798.  He  was  or- 
dained for  the  ministry  in  1823,  and  was  from  1827 
pastor  at  Detroold.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1882,  doctor  of 
theology  and  member  of  consistory,  leaving  De  its,  cw«» 
Potissimum  Contuleriut  ad  Lutherum  Sacrorum  Reji-r- 
matorem  Sensim  Fffiugendum  (Gnttingen,  1819).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  742.    (B.  P.) 

Heinroth, Johann  Christian  FRiEPRirii  Arcr&T. 
a  (ierman  psychologist,  was  bom  at  Lcipsic,  Jan.  17, 
1773,  and  died  there  in  1843,  a  doctor  and  professor  of 
medicine.  He  wrote,  Pistotlice  otter  Retultate  freier 
Forschung  uber  Geschichte,  Philosophic  und Glauben  (Leip- 
sio,  1829):—  Der  Schlussel  zu  Hi  mind  und  Holle  tat 
Menschen  (1829):— Die  Luge  (1834) :  —  Geschichte  und 
Kritik  des  Mysticismus  (1830).  See  Winer.  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  863,  488,  493,  695 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TkevL 
i,  531.    (B.  P.) 

Heinsberg,  J  ran  de,  a  Belgian  prelate  of  the  15th 
century,  was  at  first  canon  of  Liege  and  archdeacon  of 
Hesbaye,  and  became  bishop  of  Liege  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  In  1444  he  resolved  to  go  to  Palestine, 
in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  but  on  arriving  at  Venice,  wn.te 
to  the  bey  of  Tunis,  and  was  refused  permission.  He 
died  in  1459.    See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gembalf,  s.  v. 

Heinaiua,  Johann  Gkorg,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
|  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Reval  in  1733,  published  De 
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Batteo  Sacerdotis  ifagni  (Wittenberg,  1719): — Kurze 
Fragen  aus  der  K irchenh isto rie  des  Xcuen  Testaments 
(Jena,  1724,6  parts;  3*1  ed.  1731  »q.,  12  part*)  .—Fragen 
atu  der  K irchenh istorie  des  AUen  Testaments  (ibid.  eod. 
3  parts).  See  Dbring,  Die  geUhrten  Theologen  Deutsche 
lands,  a.  v. ;  Jochef,  A  llgemeines  GeUhrten- Lerikon,  a.  v. 
(R  P.) 

Heinson,  Johaxs  Thkoiior,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hanover,  July  5,  1665. 
lie  studied  at  Helmstildt,  and  continued  hia  Oriental 
studies  in  England.  In  1695  he  was  first  preacher  at 
Melle,  in  the  duchy  of  Osnabrnck,  in  1698  general  su- 
perintendent and  court-preacher  of  East  Frisia,  accept-  [ 
ed  in  1711  a  call  to  Hamburg,  and  died  Sept.  21,  1726, 
leaving,  De  Xominibus  et  Essentia  Dei  ( Helmstadt, 
1690):  —  De  Paradiso  ejusgue  Amissiom  et  Custodia 
(ibid.  1698).  See  Dbring,  Die  gelekrten  Theohgen 
DeutsehUtnds,  a.  v. ;  Flint,  BibL  Jud.  i,  875 ;  Jocher, 
A  llgemeines  GeUhrten- Lerikon,  a.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Heixic,  Saint,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  about  834, 
at  Hery,  near  Auxerre.  It  is  supposed  that  his  sur- 
name has  been  given  to  him  more  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  than  for  his  actions.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  intrusted  by  his  parents  to  the  care  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre,  from  whom  he 
received  his  first  instruction.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  abbey  of  Fulda,  where  he  was  instructed  by  Haimon, 
a  disciple  of  Alcuin.  Some  time  later  he  left  Fulda  to 
go  to  Ferrien,  to  put  himself  under  the  discipline  of 
the  abbot  Lupus.  He  died  about  881.  For  his  numerous 
writings  we  refer  to  Hoefcr,  A'our.  Biog.  Gene" rale,  s.  v. 

Hel  (cocer),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  Loke  and  the  giantess 
Angerbodc,  sister  of  the 
wolf  Fenris  and  the  snake 
Jormungand.  The  three 
sisters  were  the  roost 
frightful  creations  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  aa 
the  Asas  knew  what  dan- 
gers awaited  them  from 
these  monstersjthey  threw 
the  snake  into  the  sea, 
where  ahe  grew  until  she 
encircled  the  whole  earth 
as  the  Midgard  snake. 
They  also  chained  the 
wolf  Fenris,  and  placed 
the  third  child  in  the  in- 


niles  over  all  who  do  not 
die  as  warriors  on  the 
battle-field.  She  devours 
men,  and  lives  on  their 
marrow  and  brain. 

Hela,  in  Slavonic  my- 
thology, was  originally  a 
Scandinavian  deity,  but 
worshipped  also  by  the 
Wend-*,  although  in  an- 


FL'ure  of  Hel. 


other  sense,  and  with  the  attributes  of  an  evil  and  angry 
deity.  She  was  represented  as  a  large  woman,  with  a 
lion's  open  mouth.  She  was  implored  to  protect  from 
evil  advice. 

Held,  August  H.  M  .  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  Feb.  22, 1806,  at  Knoop,  near  Kiel,  Germany.  After 
preparatory  study  at  Kiel  he  entered  the  College  of 
Rcnzburg,  and  at  the  close  of  his  theological  course  was 
ordained  as  a  Lutheran  minister.  Instead  of  entering 
the  pastoral  work,  he  established  the  Held  Institute  at 
which  he  conducted  with  signal  ability  for  many 
In  1847  he  arrived  in  America.  For  a  time  he 
assistant  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  New  York 
city.  Subsequently  he  founded  St.  Mark's  Church,  in 
Sixth  Street.    A  division  occurring  in  the  congrega-  | 


r inn,  a  large  portion  followed  him  and  formed  the  no* 
cleua  of  St,  John's  Church,  which  at  first  held  its  meet- 
ings in  the  old  Hope  Chapel,  and  afterwards  in  the  New 
York  University  building  on  Washington  Square.  In 
1858  St.  John's  purchased  the  present  church  edifice  in 
Christopher  Street.  For  twenty-two  years  he  was  pas- 
tor of  this  church,  and  gathered  about  him  one  of  the 
largest  Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York.  Two 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
pastonte  on  account  of  declining  health.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  March  81, 1881.  See  Lutheran  Obser- 
ver, April  8, 1881. 

Held,  Carl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  in  1830  at  Trcptow,  Pomerauia. 
In  1852  he  was  repetent  at  Gbttingen,in  1860  professor 
at  Zurich,  in  1866  at  Breslau,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Bonn  in  1867.  He  died  May  80, 1870,  leaving  De  Opere 
Jesu  Christi  Salutati,  etc  (Gottingen,  1860) : — Jesus 
der  Christ.  16  Apologetisehe  Vortrage  Uber  die  Grund- 
lehren  des  Christenthums  (Zurich,  1865)  -.—Moderne  Welt- 
anschauung  und  Christenthum  (Breslau.  1866): — Stlbst- 
zeugniue  Jesu  in  15  Betracktungen  fur  die  Suchetuien  uh- 
sarer  Zeit.    (B.  P.) 

Held,  Christian,  a  German  convert  from  Juda- 
ism, in  the  17th  century,  was  the  author  of,  Betceis  aus 
der  Schrifl  von  dem  dreieinigen  Gott  (Kiel,  1681):—  Vic- 
toria Christiana  contra  Judaos  (Gicsscn,  1684).  See 
Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  iii,  977 ;  Flint,  BiU.  Jud.  i,  876 ;  Joch- 
er, A  llgemeines  GeUhrten- Uxikon,  %.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Holding,  Michael    See  Sroostus,  Michael. 

Heleph.  Of  Beit-Lif,  which  is  now  genenlly  ac- 
cepted as  the  modern  representative  of  this  place,  the 
following  is  the  description  in  the  Menwirs  (i,  201)  ac- 
companying the  Ordnance  Survey:  "A  village  built  of 
stone,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moslems 
(Guerin  says  eighty  Metawileh),  situated  on  a  hill-top, 
with  a  few  olives  and  arable  land.  Two  cisterns  aud 
a  birket  (pool)  near  by  supply  the  water." 

Helffenstein,  Samuel  D.D.,  a  prominent  German 
Reformed  minister,  son  of  Kev.  Joliu  C.  Albert  Helffen- 
stein, was  born  at  Gcrmanton  n,  Pa.,  April  17,  1775. 
He  studied  privately,  partly  under  Kev.  Mr.  Stock,  and 
partly  uuder  Rev.  Dr.  Melsheimer.  His  theological 
studies  he  prosecuted  under  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendcl, 
the  elder,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1798  or 
1797.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time  in  Montgomery 
County,  he  received  a  call  to  the  Race  Street  Church, 
as  successor  to  his  theological  preceptor,  who  died  about 
this  time.  Here  he  labored  for  a  period  of  thirty  two 
or  three  years,  when  he  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
bis  private  residence  in  North  Wales,  Montgomery  Co., 
where  he  died,  Oct.  17,  1866.  Dr.  Helffenstein  was  a 
man  of  fine  talents,  thorough  education,  aud  superior 
pulpit  abilities.  He  prepared  a  large  number  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  also  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  literary  and  theological  insti- 
tutions of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  1816  he  published 
a  work  on  didactic  theology,  which  probably  embodied 
the  substance  of  his  lectures  to  the  students  whom  in 
earlier  life  he  had  under  tuition.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  31.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Helgoland,  in  None  mythology,  was  an  island  of 
the  North  Sea,  also  called  Fosetesland,  from  the  god 
Fosete.  It  contained  only  herds,  sacred  to  the  god,  an 
altar,  and  a  spring,  to  drink  from  which  was  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Helheim,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  cruel  Hel  (q.  v.),  large  and  extended,  intersected  by 
thirty-two  riven,  which  spring  from  the  spring  Hwer- 
gelmer,  and  one  of  which  encircles  the  entire  country. 
The  gold-covered  bridge,  (rjalar,  spans  this  valley.  A 
maiden  giantess,  Modgudur,  who  keeps  guard  here,  in- 
quires of  every  one  his  name  and  family,  aud  shows 
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them  the  way  to  the  palace  of  HeL  A  high  iron  lat- 
tice surround*  the  kingdom,  and  after  having  passed 
this,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  one  of  the  nine  worlds. 
There  arc  two  maidens  keeping  guard  also  in  Hoi's 
palace;  they  have  iron  blood,  which,  when  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  causes  quarrel  and  war.  Hel's  palace  con- 
tains a  hall,  Kliud,  her  table  is  called  Hungur  (hunger), 
Gauglatc  and  Gauglot  are  her  servant  and  maid,  Ror 
her  bed,  Blick  and  Rdl  her  covering.  In  Helhcim  or 
Nitiheim  lives  the  evil  snake,  Nidhogr,  which  gnaws  at 
one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  ash-tree,  Ygdraail.  There, 
in  a  cave,  the  dog  Garmr  lives,  who  i*  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  an  Asa  at  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
Helhcim  is  not  a  place  of  punishment,  but  simply  the 
dwelling-place  of  those  who  do  not  die  of  wounds  on 
the  battle-field.  After  the  end  of  the  world,  the  good 
are  separated  from  the  bad,  the  former  go  to  eternal 
joy  in  Gimle  (heaven),  the  latter  to  Nastrond. 

Heling,  Mai* kick,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1523  at  Kriedland,  Prussia.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1530  rector  at  Eisleben,  in  1556  su- 
perintendent at  Nuremberg,  and  died  Oct.  2, 1595,  leav- 
ing, Colloquium  Era  tt  Maria;  Virgmk:—Dt  Perpttua 
Eccitsia  Consereatione  Ministrorum : — De  Argumrnla 


scentis,  but  the  authenticity  of  that  work  is 
See  Hoefer,  Souc.  Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

He  11  a diu  a.  bishop  of  Tarsus,  lived  about  A. D. 
430.  He  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  affection  fur 
Nestorius,  and  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  on  that 
account.  Hut  it  was  restored  to  him  again  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  join  himself  with  those  who  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  against  Nestorius.  There  are 
extant  of  him  six  letters.  See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biuy.  C«- 
nhule,  s.  v. 

Helm,  James  Isbell,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  afterwards  an  Episcopal,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Tenn.,  April  25, 181 1.  He  graduated  from 
Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  in  1833.  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1886.  He  was  ordained  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Tennessee,  June 
23,  1838;  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Giles  County  in 
1837  and  1838;  was  pastor  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1*40; 
teacher  at  Newton  in  1852;  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1853, 
and  at  Princeton.  N.  J.,  in  1855.  He  was  rcordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1860;  was  an  as- 
sistant rector  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  l*a., 
from  1860  to  1862:  rector  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Sing 
Sing,  N.  V.,  In  1803,  and  died  there  Oct.  15.  1880. 


Eibrorum  Josua,  Judicum,  Ruth  tt  2  I.ibrorum  Saniu-   Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  94. 
elis  tt  Locorum  Communium  Consignations  Breves.  See 
Zeltner,  I^btn  und  Schrifien  Uelings  (Altdorf,  1715); 
Jocher,  AUgemtinet  GtltArtett-I^xiton,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Helios,  in  Greek  mythology  (among  the  Romans 
Sol),  the  god  of  the  sun,  was  one  of  the  Titanides,  broth- 
er of  Selene  and  Aurora,  all  three  children  of  the  Titan 

Hyperion  and  the  Titanid  Thia.  Helios  rides  in  the  '  scape,  in  which  is  introduced  Tht  Ttmptation  of  Ck 
wagon  of  the  sun,  drawn  hy  four  flashing  steeds,  borne 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  gives  the  world  the  day.  Aurora 
precedes,  opens  the  sun's  portals,  strews  roses  on  his 
path,  glowing  rays  and  golden  locks  undulate  about  his 
[lit  dress,  woven  from  the  I 


Helmbreker,  Theodore,  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1624,  and  was  instructed  in 
the  school  of  Peter  Grebher.  On  the  death  of  that 
master  he  visited  Home,  and  spent  some  time  in  Flor- 
ence and  Naples.  He  finally  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  executed  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  a  noble  land- 


head,  a  light  dress, 


in  tht  Dtstrt.  At  Naples,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Jes- 
uits' College,  arc  three  sacred  subject",  most  admirably 
executed:  Christ  in  tht  Gariltn ;  Christ  Carrying  his 
Cross ;  and  Tht  Crucifixion.  Helmbreker  died  at  Knroe 
of  Zephyrus,  j  in  1694.  See  Hoefer,  jVawff.  Biog.  GMralt,  a. v. ;  Spoon cr, 

Biog.  Hist. of  tht  Fine  A  rfs.  «.v. 

Helmer,  Charles  Downs, 
a  Congregational  minister,  was 
U>m  at  Canajoharie,  X.  V-, 
Nov.  18,  1827.  After  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Hamilton 
College,  he  entered  Yale,  from 
which  ho  graduated  in  1852. 
The  two  years  following  be 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Deaf-and- 
Dumb  Institution  in  New  York 
city.  In  1857  he  graduated 
from  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  next  two  years 
^cjg}  he  spent  in  Europe.    He  was 

Antique  Representation  of  the  8un-god.  ordained  pastor  of  Plymouth 

Church,Milwaukee,Wis.,Sept. 


about  his  hips,  when  he  comes  forth  out  of  his  pal- 
Thc  latter  lies  in  the  west  of  the  known  world, 
where  the  sun  sets.  In  order  to  come  from  here  to  the 
oast,  he  sails  hack  during  the  night  in  a  golden  canoe 
until  he  arrives  again  at  the  cast.  Near  his  palace 
were  his  herds  and  his  gardens.  As  every  god  had  a 
seat  of  worship,  so  Rhodes  was  especially  sacred  to  He- 
lios. Besides  this  the  castle  of  Corinth  belonged  to 
him.  According  to  Diodorus,  Helios  was  a  son  of  king 
Hyperion  and  his  sister  Basilea.  The  brothers  of  the 
king,  fearing  the  latter  would  excel  them  in  power, 
murdered  him  and  drowned  Helios. 

Helkath-haz-zurim.  Tristram  thinks  (Bible 
Placts.  p.  115)  that  a  reminiscence  of  the  battle  here 
••seems  to  U'  preserved  in  a  broad,  smooth  valley  close 
to  (ilbeon  [el-J)h],  called  H Wy  el- A  tsar, '  the  vale  of 
the  soldiery.'"    It  runs  north-west  from  the  village. 

Helladius,  hishop  or  C.ksarra.  in  Cappadocia, 
succeeded  his  teacher,  Rasil  the  Great,  in  that  see  in 
378.  He  attended  two  councils  of  Constantinople  in 
831  and  394.    His  life  of  St.  Basil  is  cited  by  Hamu- 


li, 1859,  from  which  he  was  dismissed,  May  31, 
from  December,  1866,  to  December,  1875,  he  was  pastor 
of  l.'nion  Park  Church, Chicago,  111.;  from  March,  1877, 
until  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  Tompkins  Avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  degree  of  D.D.  which 
was  offered  to  him  in  1875  bv  Beloit  College,  was  de- 
clined. He  died  April  28, 1879.  See  Cong,  l'tar-boot, 
1880,  p.  21. 

Helmich,  Werxer,  a  Dutch  Protestant  divine,  and 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
that  country,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1551.  In  1579  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1582  he 
wus  the  first  to  preach  the  Protestant  religion  openly 
in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht.  He  was  pastor  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1602,  and  died  Aug.  29,  1608,  leaving  Analy- 
sis of  the  Psalms  (1644).   See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Helmont,  Shores  James  vajc,  a  Flemish  painter, 
the  son  of  Matthew,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  April  17, 
1683,  and  studied  under  his  father,  also  the  fine  works 
of  great  masters  at  Bmsscls.  His  principal  works  are 
in  the  churches  at  Brussels.    In  the  Church  of  Mary 
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8.  V.    (B.  P.) 

Hempel,  Christian  Gottlob,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  174*,  at  Horbnrg,  near 
Merseburg.    He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  died  Feb.  11, 


MagdaWne  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  \  SpiritualL    See  Jocher,  Ally  met ■■■  \es  Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
Barbara;  in  St.  Michael's  is  the  Triumph  of  Iktvid; 
and  at  the  Carmelites  one  of  his  most  capital  works 
representing  Elisha  Sacrificing  the  Priests  of  BaaL 
He  diet!  at  Brussels,  Aug.  21, 172*1.    See  Hoefer,  Stmt. 

Biog.  Generate,  a.  v.;  Spooucr,  Biog.  But.  of  the  Fine  I  im.  He  published,  Beitrag  z'ur  richtigen  Frilarung 
A  r/s,  s.  v. 

Helmstadian  Controversy,  a  name  given  to 
the  controversy  raised  by  Calixtus  in  the  1 7th  century, 
from  Helrastadt,  the  place  where  it  originated.  See 
Calixtinks. 

Helwig,  Johann  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  26, 1668,  at  Berlin.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1603  adjunct  of 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  in  1695  adjunct 
of  the  cathedral  church  at  Rcval,  and  in  1696  pastor  at 
Narva.  In  1713  he  was  again  at  Reval,  and  died  Feb. 
7, 1720,  leaving,  De  Xomine  Missa  in  Sanctorum  llono- 
rem  Celebrata  (Rostock,  1691):—  De  Scepticismo  Car- 
lesii  (Wittenberg,  1692):— Be  Panibus  Facierum  contra 
Witsium  (cod.) : — De  Xomine  Jehovah  Pntribus  Ignoto 
(eod.) : — Be  Sinu>ne  Mago  (1G93).  See  Gadcbusch,  Lie- 
jtandische  Bibliothek;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexihm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Helwig,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  bishop 
of  Esthonia,  who  died  Jan.  19,  1684,  is  the  author  of, 
Disp.de  F.mannele; — De  Passione  Christi  JtavSpwirov : 
—  De  Statu  Exinanitonis  >*  ni  iouitcov.  Sec  Witte, 
Diarium;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v.; 
Fttrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  378.    (B.  P.) 

Hemenway,  Francis  Dana,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vu,  Nov.  10, 
1830.  He  was  converted  in  early  life,  graduated  fmm 
the  Concord  Biblical  Institute  in  1853,  taught  in  New- 
bury Seminary,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a  pupil, 
joined  the  Vermont  Conference,  and  in  1855  was  sta- 
tioned at  Mont  pel  ier,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  located  on  account  of  ill-health.    In  1857  he  re- 


des  Kryptojtelagianitmus  (  Leipsic,  1783):  —  Irrlichter 
iin/l  In gauge  (Kiithen,  1790),  and  other  ascctical  works. 
Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Thtologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hempel,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1745.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic  In  1769  he  was  university  preacher  at  Leip- 
sic, professor  of  philosophy  in  1776,  in  1787  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  April  12, 1799,  leaving,  Cuinam  S.S. 
Trinitatis  Persona,  Promulgatio  Legit  Pracipue  Tri- 
buenda  sit  (Leipsic,  1771):— De  Sapirntia  Dei  (1773) : — 
Prima  Lingua  Kbraa  F.lementa  (1776,  1789)  -.—Kurze 
und  treue  Beschreibung  der  Kennicotschen  Bibelautgabe 
(1777) :—De  vera  Significatione  Vocabuli  Semen  (1787): 
— De  Deo  Intrisibili  (1790-91,4  parts) :— Be  loco  Galat. 
iti',20  (1792): — Fidem  Litteris  Saais  Habendam  Ra- 
tioni  Conrenienter  Postulari  (1794, 4  part-*).  Sec  Doriug, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hemphill,  JoilJf,  D.D.,  an  Associate  Reformed  min- 
ister,  was  born  in  County  Deny,  Ireland,  in  1761.  He 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1792,  was  ordained 
at  Grecncastlft  in  1791-95,  went  south  on  a  missionary 
tour,  and  returned  to  Grcencastle  in  May,  1795.  In 
1796  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Hopewell,  Union,  and 
Ebenczer,  remaining  in  this  connect  ion  until  a  short 
lime  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  May  30, 
1832.  See  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX, 
iv.  62. 

Hen,  a  name  fot  spirits  among  the  Lao-Tseu,  in 
China.    They  arc  the  souls  of  those  who  arc  neither 


moved  to  Evanston,  IlL,  as  principal  of  a  preparatory  good  nor  evil.  They  are  generally  friendly  to  man, 
school  there,  and  soon  after  was  elected  adjunct  pro-  and  though  invisible,  they  perform  many  good  offices 
feasor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Carrctt  Biblical  In-  for  him.  The  emperor  puts  his  country  under  their 
stitute  of  that  place.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  protection,  and  he  deposes  or  degrades  them  if  they 
the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis,  and  finally  made  pro-  neglect  their  duty. 

fesaor  of  exegetical  theology,  having  meanwhile  be-  Henchman,  Hchpiirky,  an  English  prelate,  was 
come  a  member  or  the  Michigan  Conference,  and  in  made  bishop  of  Salisburv  in  1660,  bishop  of  I»ndon  in 
1061  he  was  temporarily  a  pastor  in  Kalamazoo,  and  1663,  and  died  Oct.  7,  1*675.    He  published,  Diatriba 

Praliminaris  //.  Hammondi  Tract,  de  Confii -mat tone 
Prafxa  ( 1 66 1 ).  See  Allibone,  Did.  oj  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Hencke,  Grorq  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1681.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
and  died  a's  preacher  at  Glauchau,  April  12,  1720,  leav- 
ing, De  Uru  LXX  Interpretum  in  Xovo  Testamento 
(Halle,  1709):  —  Bttroductio  ad  l.ibros  Ap<>cryj>hos 
(1710):  —  Prolegomena  ad  Libros  A/wcrgphos  Yttcris 
Testamenti  (1711)  :—De  Textu  Xori  Test.  tiraco.—Be 
Vsu  Librorum  Ajiocryphorum  Vet.  Test. in  Xoco  Testanu 
(eod.).  He  also  published  a  numlier  of  sermons.  See 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Henckel,  Johann  Otto,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marburg,  Nov.  22,  1636.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rinteln,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1082, 
leaving.  JJisputationes  de  Peccatis: — De  Ministerio  Fc- 
desiastico:—De  Latrone  Concerto  —  l)e  Peccalo  Origi- 
ns:—!* Omnitrientia  Camit  Christi  —Be  SchitmaU: 
See  Gotz,  Elogia  Theologorvm;  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehtlen- Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

HendeL  William.  D.D.,  an  eminent  German  Re- 
formed minister,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Heudel, 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1768.  After  com- 
pleting his  preparatory  studies  he  entered  Columbia 
College  in  New  York,  where  he  passed  through  a  rcgu- 


the  following  year  was  transferred  to  the  Rock  River 
Conference,  and  stationed  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  in  1876.  He  died  April 
19,  1884.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference,  1884, 
p.  342. 

Hemiphorium  (i,pi^6piov),  a  priestly  upper  gar- 
ment, probably  a  short  pallium  (<p  v.). 

Hemmenway,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  1735.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1755,  and  after 
preaching  at  Lancaster,  Boston,  Townsend,  and  Wren- 
thani,  Mass.,  and  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  II.,  for  short  peri- 
ods, ministered  a  year  in  Wells,  where  he  was  ordained 
regular  pastor,  Aug.  8, 1759.  Near  the  close  of  1810  he 
was  compelled  to  cease  preaching  on  account  of  a  can- 
cer in  the  face,  and  he  died  in  Wells,  April  5,1811. 
Many  of  his  published  writings  are  of  a  controversial 
character.  See  Spraguc,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
i,  541. 

Hempel,  Albert  Ephi  aim,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  April  24.  1670.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  pastor  at  Nordhausen 
in  1692,  licentiate  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in  1697, 
doctor  of  theology  in  1711,  and  died  March  25,  1722, 
leaving,  Be  Spinit  Corona  Christi  (Leipsic,  1686) :— Be 
Theologia  Onomatologia :  —  Be  TtKt>o<f>i\ia  DitUUk  ex 
Jer.  xxxi,  10  (Wittenberg,  1691):— De  Cliil'mtmo  De- 
scriptor Rejecto  (1692):— Consilium  Dei  circa  llominit  lar  collegiate  course.  His  theological  studies  he  pur- 
Creationem  ex  Gen.  »,  26  (  1697  ) :  —  De  Resunectione  [  sued  in  the  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  uudcr 
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the  Rev.  Drs.  Gross  and  Livingston.  In  1792  he  was  I 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the  following  year  ] 
ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Tulpehocken 
charge,  in  Berks  County,  Pa.  He  resigned  this  charge 
in  18*23,  and  removed  to  Womelsdorf,  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, where  he  died,  July  1 1,  1846.  Dr.  Hendel  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in 
consequence  had  to  sufTer  some  persecution.  See  Har- 
baugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref.  Church,  iii,  68.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Henderson,  Isaac  J.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
uter, was  born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  Jan.  6,  1812.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1831,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  Soon  after  bis  li- 
cense he  spent  two  years  as  an  evangelist  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana;  then  came  to  Galveston, 
Texas;  accepted  a  call,  and  in  a  short  time  secured 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
there.  About  1850  he  accepted  a  call  to  Jackson,  Miss. 
In  1852  he  went  to  Prytania  Street  Church  in  New 
Orleans,  and  labored  over  eleven  years.  In  1866  he 
began  to  preach  at  Annapolis,  Md.  He  died  Dec  8, 
1S75.  Dr.  Henderson  was  faithful,  practical,  and  inter- 
esting to  all  classes.  See  SecroL  Report  of  Princeton 
TheoLSem.\^&,^2\. 

Henderson,  James,  M.D.,  a  Scotch  Congrega- 
tional medical  missionary,  was  born  in  1830,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  religious  training  by  a  pious  widowed 
mother.  He  began  life  as  a  shepherd-boy,  but  spent 
several  sessions  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  after  six  months  of  private  theological  instruction, 
during  which  time  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  he  set  snil  fill  Shanghai, 
China.  On  his  arrival,  in  1860,  he  immediately  ap 
plied  himself  with  his  characteristic  zeal  to  medical 
work,  and  his  thorough  devotion,  united  with  his  re- 
markable surgical  skill,  soon  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  Chinese  hospital  to  the  highest  point.  In  June, 
1865,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  nnd  died  July  31  follow- 
ing.   See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  I860,  p.  268. 

Henderson,  Matthew  H,  D.D..  a  Protestant  [ 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  rector  for  several  years  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  until  about  1856 ;  subsequently  he  re- 
moved  to  Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  became  rector  of  Em-  ( 
mauuel  Church,  and  there  remained  until  his  death, 
Dec.  2, 1872.    See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Iwanuc,  1874,  p.  138. 

Henderson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Washington  County,  Va.,  May  31, 
1764.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  strug- 
gled hard  in  obtaining  an  education.  He  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery  in  1788,  and 
was  pastor  at  Datibridge,  Tcnn.,  where  he  remained 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  afterwards  preached  at 
Pisgah,  Marfrees  Spring,  Nashville,  and  Franklin.  He 
died  in  July,  1834.  Dr.  Henderson  was  a  most  earnest 
and  vigorous  supporter  of  gospel  orders,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  God.  See  Spraguc,  An- 
naU  of  the  Amir,  Pulpit,  iii,  528. 

Hon  gel,  Wessel  Albert  van.  a  Dutch  theologian, 
was  born  at  Leyden,  Nt»v.  12,  1779,  where  he  also  re- 
ceived his  theological  education.  In  1803  he  was  pas- 
tor at  Kalslagen,  in  1805  at  Driehuizcn,  in  1810  at 
Grootrebrock,  in  1815  professor  of  theology  at  Frane- 
kcr,  and  in  1818  professor  at  Amsterdam.  In  1827  he 
was  called  to  Leyden,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1871.  He  wrote, 
Armotationes  in  Lora  Somalia  Sort  Tettumenti  (Am- 
sterdam, 1824):  —  Inttitutio  Oratoris  Sacri  (Leyden, 
1829 )  -.—Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Philippenses  (1838): — Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  Prio- 
ns Pauli  ad  Coriidhios  Epistalte  Caput  Quintum  Deri- 
mum  (1851)  .—Interpretatio  Pauli  Epist.da-  ad  Romanos 
(1864-69, 2  vols.) : — Five  Epistles  to  Strauss,  on  his  Life 
of  Jesus  (2d  ed.  1824) : — Meritorum  Joannis  Henrici  van 
der  Palm  Commemnratio  Jireris  ("1840).  See  Winer, 
nandbuch  der  t/uol.  Lit.  i,  241 ;  ii,  St,  111 ;  Zuchold, , 


Bibl  Theol.  1,585;  Lichtenl 
Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hengstenberg,  Wimiklm  von,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  and  cousin  of  the  famous  theolo- 
gian, was  born  Feb.  9,  1804,  at  Elberfeld.  He  studied 
at  Erlangen  and  Berlin,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
acted  as  tutor  to  prince  William.  In  1838  he  entered 
upon  his  ministerial  functions  at  Kadetisleben,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  ennobled.  From  1841  to 
1864  he  was  pastor  at  Teltow,  and  when  the  court- 
preacher,  von  Gerlach,  died,  Hengstenberg  was  appoint- 
ed as  his  successor,  in  1854,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  superintendent,  Dr.  Hoffmann.  After  the 
latter's  death  he  was  made  first  court- preacher,  and  died 
Sept.  25,  1880.  Hengstenberg  was  no  writer,  but  he 
left  lasting  memorials  in  such  institutions  i 
and  Bcthesda,  in  the  capital  of  the'  tier  man 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  home  mission,  and  a 
preacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.    (B.  P.) 

Henich,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Germany, 
was  born  Jan.  1,  1616.  He  studied  at  different  univer- 
sities, was  in  1643  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Kinteln,  in 
1651  professor  of  theology,  and  died  June  27, 1671.  He 
wrote,  Compendium  Theologitt  :—LJe  Veritate  Religiom's 
Lnrtsiitmie  . — iiutori(e  r.ct^rtMisiwir  i  anes  ires:— —in— 
stitutiones  Theologicte: — De  Gratia  et  Predestination*: — 
De  Sanctissimo  S.  Trinitutis  Mysterio: — De  Veneration* 
Sominis  IMcini  Jehorah: — Pe  Auctoritate  Antiquitatis 
EccUsiastica  et  Conciliorum : — De  Bonis  Fidelium  (}pe~ 
ribii*.  See  Sagittarius,  Introductio  ad  Historian*  Errie- 
siatticam;  Jochcr,  AUgemeines  Gtlthrten- Lex  ikon,  s.  v. 
(U.  P.) 

Henil,  In  the  mythology  of  the  Vandals,  was  a  pro- 
tecting god,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of 
a  staff,  with  a  hand  wearing  an  iron  ring. 

Henke,  Ernst  Linwio  Thkodor,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  22, 1804,  at  Hclro- 
stiidL  He  studied  atGottiugen  and  Jena,  took  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1826.  and  commenced 
the  academical  career  at  Jena  in  1827  by  presenting 
bis  lh  EpistoU, qua  Bamabat  Trihuitur,  Authentic  In 
1828  be  was  appointed  theological  professor  at  the 
"Collegium  Carolinum"  in  Brunswick,  in  1833  was 
called  to  Jena,  in  1839  to  Marburg,  and  died  there,  Dec. 
1,  1872.  He  published,  Gtorq  Calirtus  und  seine  Zrit 
(Halle,  1853-60,  2  vols.)  .-Thcologorum 
Consensus  Rrpetitus  Fidei  Yere  Luiheranee  i  M 
1846):  —  Consensus  Repetifus  Fulei  Vere  l.uik 
(ibid.  1847).  He  also  contributed  to  the  first  edition 
of  Herzog's  Real- Encyclop.,  to  the  Hallische  Encyrtop^ 
and  other  similar  works.  His  lectures  on  the  Church 
History  since  the  Reformation  were  published  by  Gass 
(Halle,  1874  78,2  vols.");  those  on  homiletics  and  litur- 
gies by  Zschimmer  (ibid.  1876).  See  Mangold.  E.  l„ 
Th.  I/cuke,  Ein  Gedenkblatt  (Marburg,  1879) ;  Plitt-Her- 
zog,  Real-Encycbyp.  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol  i,  636  sq. 
(ft  P.) 

Henley,  Samcku,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Will- 
iamsburg, Virginia.  He  was  rector  of  Rendlesham. 
Suffolk,  and  in  1805  principal  of  the  East  India  College 
at  Hertford.  He  died  in  1816.  He  published  several 
Sermons  (1771-1803).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Henneberg,  Jon ann  Valkntin,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Gotha,  Feb.  4.  1782, 
and  died  March  18,  1831.  He  published,  VorUsuugm 
iiber  die  Leidensgeschichte  Jesu  (Gotha,  1820) : — Com- 
ment ar  iiber  die  Geschichte  Jesu  Christi  (Leipsic.  1822) : 
—  Commentar  uber  die  Geschichte  des  Begrabnirses 
Jesu  (1826) : — llomilien  iiber  die  I^eidensgesckickte  Jesu 
(Gotha,  1809):  —  Die  Schrifl  des  Seuen  Testaments 
(1819).  See  Winer.  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  569;  iL 
61,  153,  286,  306.    (B.  P.) 
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Hennequier,  Jkkomk,  a  French  Dominican,  was 
born  in  1633.  He  studied  at  l)ouay,  was  professor  of 
theology  antl  philosophy  at  Carabray  in  1675,  and  died 
March  13, 1712,  leaving,  Cultus  Ataria  Virginis  Vindi- 
cate :  —  De  A  bsitlution*  Sacramentali  Ptrcipienda  et 
Impertienda.  See  £chard,  Scripttaibns  Ordinis  I  >  - 
mimcaMtrum;  J 6c her,  Allgcmeutcs  Gelehrten- I^exikan, 

8.v.  cap.) 

Hennequin,  Aimar,  a  French  prelate,  became  ab- 
bot of  Flpemay,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Kennes.  He 
t<><ik  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians, 
May  16,  158*.  In  February  following  the  duke  of  May- 
tncc  appointed  him  general  counsellor  of  the  union. 
On  Ihc  recognition  of  Henry  IV  (March  22,  1594)  the 
bishop  of  Kennes  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  died 
in  15%,  leaving,  1st  Confeuions  de  Saint  Augnstin 
(Pari«,  1577):  —  lirevit  liescripfio  Sacrijicii  Alissat 
(1579)  -.-Imitation  de  Jesus-Chiist  (Paris,  1582).  See 
Hoofer,  S'ouv.  Biog.  Generale,  a.  v. 

Hetllli,  I>hin  Martin.  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Obrrsanzcn,  canton  Grau- 
bilnden,  Switzerland,  dune  13, 1805.  He  studied  at  the 
gymnasia  of  St.  Call  and  Zurich,  went  to  Rome  in  1824, 
and  was  there  educated  for  the  priesthood.  In  1827  he 
came  to  America  with  bishop  Fenwick  of  Cincinnati, 
and  went  to  the  seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  Feb.  2,  1829.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  spiritual  charge  of  the  German-speaking  Catholics 
of  Cincinnati,  and  was  also  made  professor  in  the  Athe- 
na* urn  in  that  city,  which  has  since  developed  into  St. 
Xavier's  College.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  north-western  part  of  Ohio.  In  1834  he 
was  brought  back  to  Cincinnati  and  made  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  ricar-general  to  bishop  Pur- 
celL  He  was  a  leader  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  German  immigrants,  and  in  1836  he 
founded  and  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Wahrheits- 
Jrrtati,  At  the  Fifth  Provincial  Council  at  Baltimore, 
in  1843,  Milwaukee  was  made  a  see,  and  Henni  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  bishop,  being  ordained  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Cincinnati,  March  19,  1844.  In  1847  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  opened,  a  cathedral  begun,  and  a  hospital 
founded  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily. 
Archbishop  Henni  established  an  orphan  asylum,  intro- 
duced the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  built  two 
churches.  In  1855  he  opened  the  seminary  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales.  Henni  died  Sept.  7,  1881.  He  left  a  power- 
ful establishment,  with  three  dioceses,  185  priests,  258 
churches,  125  sclunds.  25  religious  and  charitable  in- 
atilutioiifsand  200,000  Catholics.  Sec  (N.  V.)  Catholic 
Annual,  1X83,  p.  51 ;  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  Ike 
Cath.  Church  in  the  V.  S.  p.  594. 

Hennig,  Balthasar  Oottlob,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  5,  1742,  not  far  from 
Leipflic  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  Thorn,  and  died 
May  31, 1*08,  superintendent  and  member  of  consistory. 
He  published,  lie  opSoropif  roi>  Xoyov  rr/c  dXtfOuac 
ad  Aorwm  2  Tim.  ii,  15  (Leipsic,  1767) :  —  lie  CoUectione 
(Jammum  et  Iieci  etorvm  Dionysiana  (1769): — lie  Prte- 
ttantia  Allegnruirum  Xoci  Testamenti  (Thorn,  1773): — 
l)e  Regno  Alessve  ad  /xxxi  Psa.lxii  et  Ixxxix  (1774)  :— 
JM  Xotitiis  Vet.  et  Xoci  Testamenti  in  lioctrimi  Christi- 
ana (1781):  —  lie  Religion*  Christuina  (1790).  See 
I).  >ring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  DeutschUinds,  a.  v. 
(ft  P.) 

Hennig,  Georg  Ernst  Sigismund,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  1, 1746,  at  Jauer, 
in  Silesia.  In  1776  he  accepted  a  call  to  Komgsberg, 
was  professor  of  theology  in  1802,  and  died  Sept.  23, 
184)9,  leaving  Glaubens-  uwl  Sittenlehre  (Koiiigsberg, 
1793),  and  a  number  of  Sermons.  See  Dtiring,  Die  ge- 
lehrten Theologen  Deutschlawls,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Henning,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Greifswalde,  May  26,  1683.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  pastor  and  pro- 


fessor of  theology  at  his  native  place,  and  died  Sept.  28, 
1704,  leaving,  lie  Sabbathi  Christianorum  Atorulitate. 

—  He  Justitia  Dicina  Essentiuli: — lie  Xatura  Ilominis 
ante  Peo^atum  Integra :  —  De  Omniprasentia  llumanas 
Christi  Xatura-:— De  Panitentia,  Confession*  et  Abto- 
lutione : — lie  Sensu  Scriptural  S.  Literati:  —  lie  Securi- 
tate  Humana,  ad  denes,  ix,  6: — De  Atessia  a  lieo  Per- 
ClUtO,  ad  Esaia  tiii,  4,  5 :  —  De  Joanne  Baptist  a,  ad 
A  faith,  ii/,  1-4 : — De  Reconciliation*  Xostra  cum  Deo  per 
Mortem  Christi  ad  Ronu  r,  10 : — De  Pignore  llaredifa- 
tis  Xostra;  Sanctissimo,  ad  hphes.ir.30: — De  Intercessi- 
one  Christi  Ghriota,  ad  1  Joan,  ii,  1 :—  fie  Christians 
Ilominis  Xatiritate  ei  Vita,  ad  I  Jo.  Hi,  9.  See  Pip- 
ping,  Atemoria  Theologorum ;  Jocher,  Allgemeints  Ge- 
Uhi trn-Lexibm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Henrici,  Daniki.,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Chemnitz,  April  5,  1615.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  universities,  was  professor  at  Lei|>sic, 
and  died  March  15,  1666.  He  wrote,  Tractatus  de  In- 
spiration* Verborum  S.  Scrij>tura. : — lleiincatio  Chrisii- 
anismi:  —  Disputationes  de  Immanuelis  C<mceptionr  et 
Xativitate:—De  Ecangeiio  Prophetico  :—f/e  Bapfismo 
ad  Af atfh.  Txcii,  18-20: — lie  Piimogenitura  Chi  iiiti: — 
lie  Christo  Dei  et  At  aria  Fiiio : — lie  Atessia  Officio 
Ret/io  :  —  De  Judiciis  Ebraorum  :  —  lie  Incarnation* 
Filii  Dci:—D*  Religimt*  Zunnglio-Catriniana  in  Ar- 
ticulo  de  S.  Cvena.  See  Freher,  Thealrum  Eruditorum  ; 
Jwher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- 1 sxikon,  k  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hem iq tie s,  Fiey  (I),  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  who  died  in  1556,  on  the  Malahar  coast,  left 
Carta  a  S.  Igtuicio  Escrita  tie  Tana  (published  in  Ital- 
ian, Venice,  1559).  See  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Giitfralc, 
a.  v. 

Henriquea,  Prey  (2),  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastical 
writer,  was  born  at  Lisbon.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  while  young,  and  taught  theology  in  sev- 
eral colleges  of  his  order.  He  died  in  1590,  leaving 
Constituicoes  das  Religiozas  de  Santa  Martha  de  Lisboa. 
See  Hoefer,  Xoue.  liiog.  GMrak,  a.  v. 

Henriquea,  Henrique  (I),  a  Portuguese  mission- 
ary,  was  born  at  Villa  Vicoza  about  1520.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  associates  of  the  society  founded  by  Igna- 
tius, and  was  sent  to  the  Portuguese  establishments  in 
Asia.  He  was  well  versed  in  different  Shemitic  lan- 
guages. He  died  Feb.  6, 1600,  on  the  coast  of  Malatwir, 
leaving,  I'ocabulario  e  Arte  de  Grammar,  da  Ling.  Afal- 
abar :—AIethn  do  de  Confessor: — iMmtrinu  Christaa: 

—  i  i'la  de  Christo,  X.  Seuhora,  e  Santos : —  Contra  as 
EabuUis  dos  Gentios: — 24  Cartas  Sobre  a  Alissdo.  See 
H«»efer,  Xour.  liiog.  General*,  s.  v. 

Henriquea,  Henrique  (2),  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Oporto  in  1536.  He  joined  the  Jesu- 
its, and  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  colleges 
of  his  order  at  Cordova  and  at  Salamanca;  but  after- 
wards went  to  the  Dominicans,  and  became  famous  by 
his  writings  against  the  Molinists.  He  finally  returned 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  died  at  Tivoli,  Feb.  28, 1608,  leaving, 
Summa  Thfologia  Af  oralis  (Salamanca,  1591 ;  Venice, 
1008): — De  Clarions  Ecdesia,  condemned  by  the  court 
of  Rome : — lie  Justitia  Censurantm  in  Caum  Reipubli- 
ae  Veneta  (MSS.  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  No.  5547): 
—also  a  large  number  of  small  treatises.  See  Hoefer, 
Xour.  liiog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Henriquez,  Criaostomo,  a  Spanish  historian, 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1594.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  ho 
entered  the  order  of  the  Cistercians,  and  afterwards  he 
taught  philosophy,  theology,  and  history  in  various  col- 
leges of  his  community.  In  1622  he  was  sent  into  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  archduke  Albert  received  him 
very  kindly.  He  died  at  Louvain,  Dec.  23, 1632,  leav- 
ing more  than  forty  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Bittg.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Henriquez,  Enrico,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  born 
in  the  district  of  Otranto  in  1701.  He  became  succes- 
sively legate  to  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  ambassador 
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to  riiilip  V,  king  of  Spam,  and  cardinal  under  Bene- 
dict XIV,  and  wan  charged  with  the  government  of 
Romagna.  lie  died  April  25, 1756,  leaving  several  ora- 
tions, for  »v  hich  sec  Hoefcr,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Henry  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Galloway  in  1246,  '27,  '28,  '31,  '37,  '40.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  278. 

Henry  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  was  made  bishop  of  <  Julio  way  in  1255.  He 
ratified  to  the  convent  of  Dryburgh  all  the  churches 
granted  to  it  within  his  diocese.  He  was  bishop  of 
Galloway  in  1290.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  278. 

Henry  (3),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Gallo- 
way in  1334.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  273. 

Henry  (4),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  and  con- 
firmed bishop  of  Rosa,  Oct.  19,  1463,  and  was  still  bishop 
in  1476.    Sec  Keith,  Scottuh  Bishops,  p.  189. 

Henry  ok  La no en stein  (also  lienricusde  Hassitt), 
was  born  in  Hesse  about  1325.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  afterwards  taught  philosophy,  theology, astron- 
omy, and  mathematics,  and  finally  became  vice  chancel- 
lor of  the  university.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  materialism  and  supersti- 
tion. In  1390  he  accepted  a  call  as  professor  in  the 
newly  founded  university  at  Vienna,  was  ita  rector  in 
1393,  and  died  in  1397.  He  wrote,  Consilium  Pads  de 
Unione  ac  Reformatione  Kccltsia  (in  Hermann  von  der 
Hardt's  Magnum  tEcum.  Const.  ConsiL  voL  ii)  :— Secreta 
Sacerdotum,  qua  in  Missa  Teneri  Debent.  Henry  of 
Langenstein  is  now  counted  among  the  reformers  before 
the  Reformation.  See  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Media  et 
Infima  Latiniiatis;  Hartwig,  Leben  und  Schriflen  llein- 
richs  ron  Langenstein  (Marburg,  1858);  Plitt-Hcrzog, 
Real Ency clop.  s.v.;  Jocher,  Align  neinei  Geiehden- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Henry  of  Sandwich,  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in 
1259,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London  in  1263.  He 
took  part  with  the  seditious  barons  against  king  Henry 
HI,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Othobon,  the 
pope's  legate.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  did  not  receive 
absolution  for  seven  years.  He  returned  home,  and 
died  Sept.  16,  1273,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  I»ndon.  Sec  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England 
(ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  185. 

Henry,  Caleb  Sprague.  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister  and  writer,  was  born  at  Rutland,  Mars., 
Aug.  20, 1804.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1825;  studied  theology  at  Andovcr  in  1828,  and  for 
several  years  was  settled  as  a  Congregational  minister 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1835  he 
entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol  College, 
Pa.  With  Dr.  Hawks  he  established,  in  1837,  The  Sew 
York  Recieic,  and  from  1839  to  1852  he  waa  professor 
of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
a  part  of  the  time  acting  as  chancellor.  From  1847  to 
1850  he  was  rector  of  St.  Clement's  Church  in  that  city. 
He  afterwards  held  rectorships  in  Poughkcepsie  and 
Newburgh  and  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  died  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  V.,  March  9,  1884.  Professor  Henry  was  the 
author  of  many  volumes  of  essays,  etc,  the  last  of  which, 
entitled  Dr.  Oldham  at  Gragstones,  and  Bis  Talk  There, 
was  published  anonymously  in  1860. 

Henry,  Robert  (I),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Muirtown,  St.  Ninian's,  Stirlingshire, 
Feb.  18,  1718.  He  waa  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh;  licensed  to  preach  in  1746,  and  officiated  at 
Carlisle  from  1748  to  1760,  and  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
from  1760  to  1763.  He  was  minister  of  the  church  of 
the  New  Greyfriars  from  1763  to  1776.  In  1774  he  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  died  Nov.  24,  1790.  As  an  author  he  is 
best  known  by  a  llittory  of  Great  Britain  (1771,  1774, 
1777,  1781,  1785,  6  vols.).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  ma;  Authors,  8.  v.; 
Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  16,  71. 


Henry,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec  6, 1792. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1814,  was  president  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in 
1834  and  1835,  and  filled  in  succession  in  that  institution 
the  chairs  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  of  metaphysics 
and  belles-lettres,  and  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture. He  died  Feb.  6,  1856,  leaving  several  Sermons. 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  met;  A  ulhors,  a.  v. ; 
Drake,  Did.  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Henry,  Robert  W.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  America, 
and  became  pastor  in  Chicago,  III.,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  was  installed  co-pastor  with 
Rev.  Dr.  McKlroy  of  the  Scotch  Pre*byterian  Church. 
He  remained  in  this  charge  until  called  by  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  went  to 
Kurope  in  May,  1869,  and  having  visited  the  East  he 
was  on  his  return  home,  but  was  smitten  down  by 
Svrian  fever,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  Egvpt,  Oct.  18, 
1869.    Sec  Presbyterian,  Nov.  13,  1869.    (*W.  P.  S.) 

Henry,  Symmes  Cleven,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Ijimington,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815; 
studied  theology  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  was  ordained  evangelist  by  the  Presbj-tery 
of  Newton,  May  3, 1818;  became  stated  supply  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  immediately  after  his  ordination;  served  as  stated 
supply  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1819;  the  next  year  of  the 
Third  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  preached  at  Cran- 
berry, N.  J.,  from  1820  until  his  death,  March  22, 1857. 
See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  20. 

Hensel,  Johann  Adam,  a  Lutheran  minister,  who 
died  in  Silesia,  Feb.  2,  1778,  is  the  author  of  Geschiehte 
der  protestantischen  Gemrinen  in  Schlesien  (Liegtiitz, 
1768).  Sec  Winer,  Bandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  «08;  Jo- 
cher, AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Uribm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Henabaw,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  made  prebendary  of  Peterborough,  dean  of  Chiches- 
ter in  1660,  and  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1663.  He 
died  March  9,  1678,  leaving,  Boras  Successira  (1631): 
—Daglg  Thoughts  (1651).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Henaler,  Christian  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  March  9, 1760,  in  Hoktein. 
In  1786  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  resigned 
his  office  in  1809,  and  thereafter  resided  in  Halle  until 
his  death,  April  24, 1812.  He  is  the  author  of  fiemer- 
kungen  ttber  Stellen  in  der  Psalmen  und  in  der  Genesis 
(Hamburg,  1791)  ■.—Ertauterung  des  ersten  Baches  Sam- 
uelis  und  der  Salomonischen  Denkspruche  (1796):— 
lesaias  neu  ubersetzl  und  mit  Anmerkungrn  (1788):— 
Bemerkungen  iiber  Stellen  in  Jeremias  Weissagungm 
(\Wb):-Animadrer*iones  in  Quadam  12  Propheiarnm 
Minorum  I^oca  (1786) . —  Der  Brief  des  A  postels  Jakobus 
ubersetit  und  ertanicrl  (1801)  :—lHe  Wahrheit  und  GOtt- 
liehkeil  der  christlichen  Religion  dargestelU  (1803).  See 
Winer,  Bandbuch  der  theoLLit.  i,  105, 195, 217, 220,  223, 
269, 272, 386 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  i,  884.    ( B.  P.) 

Hentenius,  Johannes,  a  Dominican  and  profeaaor 
at  I^tuvain,  where  he  died  Oct.  2,  1566,  published, 
BSbUa  ad  Vetustissima  Eremplaria  Recens  Castigata 
Jussu  Collegarum  (Louvain,  1547): — Euthymii  Zigabmi 
Commentana  in  iv  Erangelia  (1544) : — (Ecumetrii  Com- 
ment arii  (1545):— De  Vera  Deo  Apte  Inserviendi  Me- 
thodo  (translated  from  the  Spanish,  1560).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  60,  893,  898;  Jocher,  AUge- 
meines Geiehden- Lerikon,  s.  v.    (tt  P.) 

Henzi,  Rt  iK)i.PH,  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  of  Old-Testament  exegesis,  who  died  at  Dorpat  in 
1M29,  is  the  author  of  Libri  Ecdesiasta  A  rgumenti  Breris 
Adumbratio  (Dorpat,  1827).  Sec  Winer,  Bandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  82;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  i.  539;  Film  (who 
spells  the  name  Berne),  BibL  Jud.  i,  385.    (R  P.) 
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nates  (1)  an  an ti phonal  anthem  of  lands;  (2)  gospels 
relating  to  the  resurrection.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Hepburn,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector  of  Partoun 
and  abbot  of  Dunfermline  in  1515.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  constituted  lord  treasurer.  In  1616 
he  became  bishop  of  Moray.  He  died  in  1524.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  148. 

Hepburn,  George,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  early 
preferred  to  the  provostry  of  Lincluden,  and  Feb.  9, 
1508,  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Aber- 
brothock.  In  1509  he  was  made  lord  treasurer,  and  in 
1510  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  see  of  the  Isles.  In 
1512  he  was  commentator  both  of  Arbroath  and  Icolunv 
kill.  This  prelate  was  slain  with  the  king  on  the  un- 
fortunate field  of  Flodden,  Sept.  9,  1513.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  305. 

Hepburn,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  the  sec  of  Brechin  in  1517,  and  was  still  there  in 
1532.  He  died  iu  August,  1543.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  165. 

Hepburn,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Dunblaue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  couucil  of  session 
in  1467.  In  1476  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of 
dean  Livingstone  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  He  was  bishop 
of  this  see  in  1479.  He  died  in  1508.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  178. 

Hepburn,  Patrick,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  prior 
of  St.  Andrews  iu  1522,  and  in  1524  was  made  secretary, 
in  which  office  be  continued  until  1527.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Moray  in  1535,  and  at  the  same 
t  ime  held  the  abbey  of  Scone  in  perpetual  commendam. 
He  was  bishop  of  Moray  still  in  1561,  and  probably  in 
1568.  He  died  at  Spynie  Castle,  June  20, 1573.  "Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishop,  p.  150. 

Hepher.  This  place  Trelawney  Saunders  {Map 
of  the  O.  T.)  identifies  with  Khurbet  Kafir,  which  the 
Ordnance  Map  lays  down  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Hebron  (and  three  miles  cast  of  Um-Burj,  the  neighbor- 
hood which  we  had  conjecturally  assigned),  and  the 
Memoir*  describe  (iii,  35a)  as  "  foundations  and  heaps 
of  stones.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  site,  and  an 
ancient  road  passes  it." 

Heppe,  Hsnuucn  Ludwio  Junes,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Casacl  in  1820. 
He  studied  at  Marburg,  was  in  1844  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy and  licentiate  of  theology,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  Marburg.  Iu  1850  he  was  professor 
of  theology,  in  1864  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology,  and  died  July  25, 1879.  He  wrote,  Diss,  de 
Ix>co  Erang.  Luca  xvi,  i-9  (Marburg,  1844) :  —  That- 
sachen  aus  dtr  Kurhessischen  Kirchengeschichte  (Casscl, 
eod.) :  —  Geschichte  dtr  hessischen  Generalsynoden  run 
1568-1582  (1847,2  vols.): — Bistorische  Untersuchungen 
uber  den  Kasseler  Cattchismus  (ibid,  eod.) : — Einfuhruny 
der  Verbesserungspunkte  in  I lessen,  etc.  (1849) : — Gesch. 
des  deutschen  Protestantismus  (1852-57,  3  vols.) :  hie 
confessionelle  Etitiricklung  der  hessischen  Kirche  (1853) : 
—  I tie  confessionelle  Enttricklung  der  altprotestantischen 
Kirche  Deutschlands  (18M):— Dogmatik  ties  deutschen 
Profrstattiismns  im  16  Jahrhundert  ( Got  ha,  1857,  3 
vols.) : — Ceschichte  des  deutschen  Volksschulwesens  (1858- 
60,  6  vols.)  :  —  Dogmatik  der  evang.  -  reform.  Kirche 
(I860)  : — Bit  Bekernitnisschrificn  der  reform.  Kirchcn 
Deutschlands  (eod.) : — Theodor  Beza.  Lebeu  uml  ausge- 
tcdhlte  Schrijlen  (1861): — Entstehung  und  Fortbilduno 
des  /Mtherthums  (1863)  :  —  Philipp  Melanchthon,  der 
Lehrer  Deutschlands  (1867) :— Zur  Geschichte  der  erang. 
Kirche  Rheudands  und  Westfalens  (1867-70,  2  vols.) : — 
Geschichte  der  quiet  ittivhen  Mystik  in  der  Kathoi  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1*7;>) -.-Kirchengeschichte  beider  Bessen  (Mar- 
burg, 1876,  2  vols.) : — Geschichte  des  Pietismus  in  der 
Reformirten  Kirche  ( Leyden,  1879).  See  Zuchold, 
BM.  Theol.  i,  639  sq. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sci- 
meet  Religievsrs,  s.  v.;  Zur  Erinnerung  an  II.  Heppc 
(Marburg,  1879).    (B.  P.) 

XII.-M  M 


Heracleia,  a  festival  anciently  celebrated  at  Ath- 
ens every  five  years  in  honor  of  the  Grecian  god  Hera- 
cles (q.  v.). 

Heraclldes,  sumamed  Cyprus,  from  his  place  of 
birth,  was  liberally  educated,  became  a  monk  under 
Kvagrius,  and  deacon  at  Constantinople.  He  was  an 
anient  friend  of  Chrysostom,  who  caused  his  election 
as  bishop  of  Ephesua  in  401 ;  hut  he  was  afterwards 
persecuted  along  with  that  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and 
finally  shared  his  exile.  See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Heraoliteana,  the  followers  of  the  philosopher 
Heraciitus  (q.  v.> 

Heraclius  Er  aclius  or  Bradius),  bishop  elect 
of  Hippo,  was  designed  by  Augustine,  Sept.  26,  426,  to 
become  his  successor,  but  owing  to  some  irregularity  he 
was  never  inaugurated  into  that  office,  and  the  fail  of 
Hippo  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  abolished  the  see. 
There  are  attributed  to  Heraclius  two  sermons  found, 
among  those  of  St.  Augustine.  Sec  Hoefer,  Kottv.  Biog.. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Heraclius  (Bracle  or  Bverard),  sixteenth  bish- 
op of  Liege,  was  of  a  distinguished  Saxon  family,  and 
was  educated  at  Cologne  under  the  care  of  Bathier, 
bishop  of  Liege.  He  became  provost  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Bonn,  and  entered  upon  the  episcopal  see 
of  Liege  in  959.  He  devoted  his  attention  cnticely 
to  the  cause  of  education,  establishing  new  schools, 
and  placing  at  their  head  wise  men,  whom  he  called 
from  Germany  and  from  France.  In  960  he  became 
involved  in  political  troubles,  during  which  he  died,  in 
971.  There  is  extant  of  him  a  letter,  written  about  943, 
to  Rathier,  bishop  of  Verona,  on  the  miraculous  healing 
of  a  cancer.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Heranasikha  (from  the  Singhalese,  herana,  a 
novice,  and  sikha,  a  rule  or  precept),  a  formulary  re- 
quired to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  Buddhist 
priest  during  his  novitiate.  It  contains  a  number  of 
obligations  which  the  young  priest  takes  upon  himself. 

Herberger,  Valkiuus,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  • 
born  at  Fraustadt,  Prussian  Poland,  April  21, 1662,  and 
died  there,  May  18, 1627.  He  was  a  teacher  in  bis  na- 
tive place  in  1584,  deacon  iu  1590,  and  pastor  in  1598. 
His  publications  arc  still  highly  prized  in  the  German 
Evangelical  Church.  He  wrote,  Eeangelische  Berzpos- 
title  (new  ed.  Berlin,  \#j&):—Epistolischc  BcrzpostiUe 
(ibid) :  —  Geistrtiche  Stop/teljwstille :  — Magnalia  Dei. 
De  Jesu  Scripture*  Xuclto  et  Medulla  (Halic,  1854):— 
Passionszeiger  (ibid.  1858)  :—GristUck*  Trauerbinden : 
—Psalterparadies  .—Erkldruny  des  Jesus  Sirach.  See 
Lauterbach,  Vita,  Fama  et  Fata  Valerii  llerbergeri 
(1708);  Ix'ddcrhose,  l.eben  Valerius  llerberyers,  in  the 
Sonntagsbibliothek,  vol.  iv,  parts  5  and  6  (Bielefeld,  1851); 
Specht,  Geschichte  der  eranytlisch  lufherischen  Gemeinde 
iu  Fraustadt  (1855);  Plill-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  a. v.; 
Lichtenberger.  Encyclop.  dts  Sciences  Rtliyieuses,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  IM.  Theol.  i,  540;  Jocher,  Allyemeines  Gtkkr- 
ten-Lejcikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Herberne,  bishop  of  Tours,  lived  about  the  9th 
century.  He  had  been  at  first  custodian  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  a  dependency  of  Marmoutier, 
afterwards  abbot  of  that  monastery,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  invested  by  the  Normans  in  853.  He 
then  travelled  through  Gaul,  but  finding  no  safe  asy- 
lum, finally  reappeared  iu  the  city  of  Tours,  where  he 
was  received  as  a  saint.  Adalard,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
died  in  890,  and  Herberne  was  designated  to  succeed 
him.  After  the  desolation  of  Marmoutier,  the  Regular 
Canons  established  themselves  in  the  deserted  cloister 
there,  and  Herberne  failed  to  drive  them  away.  He  died 
iu  916.  Some  critics  attributed  to  him  the  Tractatus 
de  Rerersione  S.  Martini,  which  was  published  iu  the 
BMothique  de  Cluny.  See  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v, 

Herbersteln,  Johann  Carl  Gnxr  vo.v,  a  Ger- 
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man  count  and  prelate,  was  born  in  1722.  He  became 
bishop  of  Laybach  in  1772,  and  was  one  of  the  roost  ar- 
dent promoters  of  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  of  his 
day.  Pending  negotiations  with  the  pope  for  his  pro- 
motion to  the  archbishopric,  he  died,  Oct.  7,  1787,  leav- 
ing his  goods  to  the  poor  and  to  the  normal  school  of 
bis  episcopal  city.  See  Iloefer,  A  our.  bing.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Herbert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  abbot  of  Kelso,  and 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Glasgow  in  1147,  bv  pope  Eugeuiu*  HI.  He  died 
bishop  of  this  aee,  iu  1 164.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  232. 

Herbert,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Vonvnay, 
in  Maine.  He  was  at  first  prior  of  Clermont,  iu  Maine, 
and  then  abbot  of  Fontaines- les- Blanches,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Tours.  Having  got  into  a  quarrel  wiih  Thi- 
bauhl,  count  of  Blois,  he  returned  to  Maine,  where  he 
became  abbot  of  Clermont  in  1179.  Finally,  iu  1184, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Kennea;  in  1 190  he  accompanied 
Richard,  king  of  England,  to  Domfront.  While  at 
Kennes  he  had  a  difference  with  Andrew,  lord  of  Vitre, 
whom  he  excommunicated  until  he  obtained  his  entire 
submission.  In  1198  the  pope  sent  him  to  Rourgueil, 
on  the  frontier  of  Tours,  to  restore  the  got  d  order  of 
that  monastery.  He  died  at  Kennes,  Dec  11,  1198. 
Sec  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Herbert  ok  Bosiiam  was  born  at  Dosham,  Sussex, 
and  being  a  good  scholar,  was  a  manuka  to  Thomas  a 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  present  at 
the  murder  of  that  prelate,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it. 
Going  over  to  Italy,  he  was  by  pope  Alexander  III  made 
archbishop  of  Beneventum,  and  in  December,  1 178,  cre- 
ated cardinal.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  244. 

Herbert  db  Loslnu,  a  Norman  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Hiesmes  (pagus  Oximiensis),  in  Normandy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Fecamp.  William 
Kufus  called  him  to  England  in  1087,  and  made  him 
abbot  of  Ramsey.  By  the  royal  favor,  or  some  other 
it..  .in>.  Herbert  became  so  rich  that,  in  1091,  he  bought 
from  the  king,  for  the  price  of  1000  livres,  the  bishopric 
of  Theiford  for  himself,  and  the  abbey  of  Winchester 
for  his  brother  Robert.  This  must  scandalous  transac- 
tion was  generally  censured,  and  Herbert  went  to  Rome 
to  seek  absolution  from  his  simony.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  transferred  the  episcopal  scat  of  Thvtford 
to  Norwich.  At  Thetford  he  founded  a  convent  of 
monks  of  Cluny,  ami  built  a  cathedral;  also  a  monas- 
tery and  two  churches  at  Norwich,  three  churches  at 
Elmham,  at  Lynn,  and  at  Yarmouth,  The  last  years 
of  his  life  Herbert  consecrated  to  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  thus  effacing  the  .'put  upon  his 
entry  into  the  episcopacy.  William  of  Malmesbury 
speaks  of  Herbert  as  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  mention  of  his  writings. 
He  died  July  22,  1119.  According  to  Bayle,  he  com- 
posed a  book  of  Sermons,  eighteen  in  number,  two  trea- 
tises, De  I'rolixitate  Temponim  tt  De  Fine  Mundi, 
monastic  rules,  a  collection  of  letters,  and  a  treatise,  Ad 
Anstlmum,  etc.,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Herbert,  William,  D.C.L.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Higliclere  Castle,  Buck*,  in  1778,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church  and  Mertoti  Col- 
leges, Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1814,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Spoffurth,  appointed  dean  of 
Manchester  in  1H40,  and  died  in  1847.  He  published, 
The  Triumphs  of  Christianity  .-Sermons  (1820)  -.-The 
Spectre  of  the  Tomb,  etc.  Sec  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  ma  .  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Herbiniua,  John,  was  born  at  Bitachen,  in  Silesia, 
in  1G32,  and  was  deputed  by  the  Polish  Protestant 
churches  to  those  of  Germanv,  Holland,  etc.,  in  1664. 
He  died  in  1676.    Among  his  works  is  De  Statu  Lccle- 


siarum  A  ugustana  Confessions  in  Polonia  (1670).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  y. 

Herbst,  Ferdinand  Ignatius,  a  Roman  Catb- 
olic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  of  Protestant 
parentage  at  Leipsic  in  1798.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 
Erlangen,  joined  the  church  of  Rome  in  1832,  ami  was 
preacher  at  Munich,  where  he  died,  Mav  11.  1865.  He 
published,  Bibliothek  Christlicher  Denker  (Leipsic.  1830- 
32,2  vols.)  t —  Die  Kirche  und  ihre  Gegner  (Ratisbon, 
1833) : — A  ntwort  auf  das  SendscMreiben  ewes  Gliedes  der 
eeangelischen  Kirche,  etc  (Laudshut,  eod.).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  351 ;  Zucbold,  BibL  Thai  i, 
541.    (B.  P.) 


was  born  at  Rottweil,  Wnrtembcrg.  Jan.  13.  1787.  In 
1812  he  received  holy  orders,  was  profi-ssor  of  theology 
at  Ellwangen  in  1814.  in  1817  at  Tubingen,  and  died 
July  31, 1836.  He  published, Observation**  Qutedam  de 
Pentateucho:—De  Lingua  Hebr.  ZT1  rt  HZ  : — F.iuiritwmj 
tn  die  heil.  Sch>~ifen  des  Alien  Testaments  (treibarg, 
1840-42. 2  vols.).  See  KUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  885 ;  Lichten- 
bergcr,  KneycJop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Herder,  Fkux,  a  Swiss  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  Jan. 31, 1741,  at  Zurich,  where  he  studied,  and  final- 
ly died,  Jan.  22,  1810.  He  published,  Predigten  ttbtr  die 
Geschiehte  Josephs  (Zurich,  1 784  ) :—  J  ersuch  eines  christ- 
lichen  JlrligionsuntrrricJits  (edited  by  J.  J.  Hess.  1811). 
See  Doting,  Die  gelehrten  The<J»orn  DeutsehUtt*h,\e.; 
Winer,  l/andbuch  tier  thiol.  Lit.  it,  229, 339.    (  R.  P.) 

Heredia,  Pailcs  ok.  See  Paclcs  de  Hekkiha. 
Hereford  (or  Herford),  Nicnouui,  an  Eu-U-h 
confessor  of  the  14th  century,  was  educated  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  became  a  secular  priest,  declared 
against  some  practices  and  principles  of  the  reigning 
religion,  maintaining  (1)  that  in  the  eucharist.  after  the 
consecration  of  the  elements,  bread  and  wine  still  pe- 
rns, in  c<l  ;  (2)  that  bishops  and  all  clergymen  ought  to 
be  subject  to  their  respective  princes;  (3)  that  monks 
and  friars  ought  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own 
labor;  (4)  that  priests  ought  to  rule  their  lives,  not  by 
the  pope's  decrees,  but  by  the  word  of  God.  From 
these  positions  many  heretical  opinions  were  drawn  by 
his  enemies.  From  Oxford  he  was  brought  to  I»ivd«n, 
and  there,  with  Philip  Rcpiugtnn,  was  made  to  recant 
his  opinions  publicly  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1382.  Rep- 
ingtnn  became  a  violent  renegade,  persecuted  his  party, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  first  with  the  bishopric  of 

i  Lincoln,  then  with  a  cardinal's  cap.  Hereford's  recant*. 

j  tion  did  not  much  avail  him,  as  archbishop  Arundel's 
jealousy  kept  him  a  prisoner  all  his  life.    We  know 

f  not  the  date  of  his  death.  Hereford  by  his  protest  an- 
ticipated the  Reformation,  but  he  probably  had  not  the 
stuff  to  make  a  Wycliffe  or  Tyndal.  See  Fuller,  Worthies 
ofKnglatul  (cd.  Nuttall),  iii,"491 ;  Fox,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, iii,  26. 

Hereford  Use,  a  term  employed  to  designate  that 
rite  which,  taking  its  name  from  the  cathedral  of  Here- 
ford, was  commonly  used  in  some  of  the  north-west 
counties  of  England,  and  iu  parts  of  Wales,  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  It  differs  only  slightly  from  the  use  of 
Salisbury  iu  the  prayer  of  oblation  and  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  priest.  The  service- hooks  of  these  rites  are 
extremely  rare.  MSS.,  no  doubt,  were  everywhere  de- 
stroyed. Only  one  printed  edition  is  known— that  of 
Kouen,  dated  150?. 

Heres,  Mt.  For  this  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  (Teat 
Work,  iii,  337)  Kefr  Jld.is,  but  he  gives  no  dew  to  the 
locality. 

Herft,  Joiiann  Bkrxhabd,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  April  27. 1745.  He  stud- 
ied at  Munstcr,  took  holy  orders  iu  1769,  was  in  1774 
cathedral  preacher  at  Osnabruck,  canon  in  1778.  and 
dean  in  1790.  He  died  March  31, 1812.  His  writings 
are  sermons.  See  During,  Die 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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He  ring,  Dajjiel  Hkisrich,  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania,  I)cc.  1, 
172-2.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1757  preacher  at 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  and  accept ed  in  1759  a  call  to 
Halle.  In  1765  he  went  to  Brcslau,  and  died  Aug.  21, 
1807.  He  published,  Dt  race  iropvi'ta.  in  Dtcreto  Apo- 
ttolieo  (Halle,  1742) : — Dt  Doctrina  Bileami,  Xicoloita- 
rum  et  Jezabelit  (eod.): — Von  der  Schult  det  Apottelt 
Jvhaimet  zu  Ephetut  (Brcslau,  1774): — Abkandlungen 
von  der  Sckulen  der  Propkrlen  (ibid.  1777) : — Mistoritcke 
Sachi  it  hi  von  dem  ertten  Anfang  der  evangtlitck-rtjor- 
mirten  Kirckt  m  Brandenburg  und  Preutttn  (  Halle, 
1778),  besides  sermons.  See  Doring,  Die  gtltkrten  The- 
ologen  f)tuttcklandt,KY.i  Winer,  Mandbuck  der  tkeoL 
Lit.  i,  805 ;  ii,  222 ;  Furat,  JiibL  Jud.  i,  385.    (B.  1'.) 

Heringa,  Jonocca,  a  Dutch  divine,  who  died  at 
Utrecht  in  1840,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  is  the 
author  oi,  atoortirung  van  at  meuwt  uugart  tier  t  toie- 
gomena  in  X.  Test,  van  J.  Jae.  Wtttttin  ( Amsterdam, 
1832):—  Utber  den  Begriff,  <Ke  Unentbekrlichkeit  und 
den  reckten  Gebrauch  der  MJ.  trtitir.  aut  dem  Motion- 
ditcken  ubertetzt  von  Beckkaut  (Offenbach,  1804):  — 
Vtber  die  Ishrart  Jetu  und  trine  r  Apostel.  (from  the 
Dutch,  1792) : — Tiental  Setrrtdenen  ter  aanprijzing  van 
chrittel.  dtngden  (Amsterdam,  1825)  :—0/>era  Eregetica 
et  Uermeneutiea  (edited  bv  H.  E.  Vinke,  Utrecht,  1*45). 
See  Winer,  Mandbuck  der  ikeoL  Lit.  i.  43,  86,  92,  105, 
130, 132,  250,  397,  399;  ii,  111 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  IkeoL  i, 
543.  (B.P.) 

Herli-Kan,  in  Kalmuck  mythology,  is  the  prince 
of  bell ;  a  frightful  and  evil-minded  god,  the  judge  of 
men,  the  other  gods  being  too  merciful  to  judge  the 


Figure  at  Hcrll-K.au. 

guilty.  To  implore  his  favor  large  sacrifices  are  made 
to  him.  Sixteen  judges  assist  him,  one  half  being 
males,  the  other  half  females. 

Herman  of  CarpKNnKiirj,  a  Jewish  convert  of  the 
12th  century,  was  a  native  of  Cologne.  His  Jewish 
name  was  Jmiak  Ijev'u  After  his  conversion  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Prcmonst  ratensians,  and  became  abbot 
of  Cappenberg,  in  Westphalia.  He  wrote  Oputculum 
dt  Courtrtione  Sua,  preserved  in  the  university  library 
at  Leipsic,  and  printed  with  Raymund  Martin's  Pugio 
Fidti.  Herman  also  wrote  Vita  S.  Godefridi  Cappen- 
bergentit,  found  in  the  .4crrt  Sanctorum  under  Jan.  13. 
See  Bartolocci,  BibL  Rabb.  iii,  59;  Kalkar,  Itraet  und  die 
Kirckt,  p.  85 ;  Jcicber,  AUgtmtinet  Gelehrten-  Isrikon, 
».  v.;  Neandcr,  Kirckengetckicktc,  v,  101  sq. :  Wolf,  Mild. 
Htbr.  i,  852;  Basnage,  Mistoire  det  Juifs  (Taylor's 
transL),  p.  633;  Fllrst,  MM.  Jud.  i,  887.    (B.  P.)" 

Herman,  Lebrecht  Frederick,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  earlier  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
was  born  in  th«  principality  of  Anhalt-Kothcn,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  9,  1761.  He  prosecuted  his  literary  and 
theological  studies  in  Europe,  and  for  a  while  served  as 
pastor  in  Bremen.    In  1786  he  emigrated  to 


America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  synods  of  Holland, 
to  aid  in  supplying  the  German  churches  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  means  of  grace.  He  labored  for  a 
short  time  in  and  around  Easton,  Pa.,  afterwards  in 
Germantown  and  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  in  Montgomery  County.  He  died  Jan.  80, 1848. 
Dr.  Herman  paid  much  attention  to  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  in  his  day  a 
prominent  minister,  and  a  learned  and  able  theologian. 
See  Harbaugb,  Father*  of  the  Germ.  Rtf.  Ckurck,  ii,  300. 
(D.  Y.  H.) 

Hermandad,  societies  in  Spain  which  were  accus- 
tomed to  supply  victims  to  the  Inquisition  (q.  v.). 

Hermann,  Emil,  a  German  Protestant  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  born  at  Dresden,  April  9, 1812.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  in  1834.  He  was  profesjmr  at  Kiel  in 
1842.  in  1847  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1868  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1872  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  president  of  the 
Evangelical  SuperiorChurch  Council  (Obei  kirckenratkt), 
and  occupied  this  position  till  1877.  He  died  at  Golha, 
April  16,  1885.  Hermann  published,  Johann  Freiktrr 
tu  Sckwarzenberg  (Leipsic,  1841) :  —  A  utorii&t  det  kirck- 
licken  Sgmbolt  (Kiel,  1846) :  -  Uebtr  die  SttUung  der 
Rrtigiontgemeintchti/lni  im  Staate  (Gottingen,  1849):— 
L'eber  den  Enhcurf  finer  Kirchenardnung  Jur  die  Sack- 
titcke  Landetkircke  (Berlin,  1861): — Die.  notkutndigen 
Grundlagen  einer  die  contittoriaU  und  tynodale  Ordnung 
vereinigenden  Kirckenverfauung  (ibid.  1862):  —  Dai 
ttaatlicke  Veto  bei  Bischoftuxiklen  nack  dem  Reekie  der 
oberrkeinitchen  Kirekenprovint  (Heidelberg,  1869).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  TkeoL  i,  545  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hermann,  Gottlob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Lohau,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  May 
27,  172L  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1753  arch- 
deacon at  Bischofswerda,  in  1759  pastor  primarius  at 
his  native  place,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1789.  His  publica- 
tions are  sermons  and  ascetical  works.  See  During, 
/He  rtleht  ten  Theoloorn  Dtuttrhlandt.    v.    ( B.  P  ^ 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  Saxonv,  Oct.  12,  1707. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1733  deacon,  received  a 
call  in  1788  to  Amsterdam  as  pastor  of  the  German  con- 
gregation,  but  accepted  the  appointment  as  su|>erin- 
tendent  at  Plauen.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  Dresden 
as  court-preacher  and  member  of  consistory,  and  died 
July  30, 1791.  He  published,  De  Pane  Azymo  et  Eer- 
mentato  in  Canui  Domini  (Leipsic,  1739),  besides  a  num- 
ber of  sermons.  See  During,  Jtit  gelekrten  Tkeologen 
DeuttcMamit,  a,  v. ;  Winer,  Mandbuck  der  thtoL  Lit.  i, 
603.  (B.P.) 

Hermansen,  Christen,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  in  1806  in  Denmark,  and  died  at  Copenhagen, 
Oct.  19,  1882,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  For 
more  than  forty  years  be  belonged  to  the  university  at 
Copenhagen,  in  which  be  lectured  on  the  Old  Te»L 
He  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Danish  Bible  trans- 
lation.   (B.  P.) 

Hermant,  Gomcritor,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Beauvais,  Feb.  6, 1617.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  in  1642  canon  at  his  native 
place,  in  1644  prior,  and  in  1650  doctor  of  the  Sorboune. 
In  1651  he  took  holy  orders,  and  returned  to  Beauvais 
to  officiate  there  as  priest.  In  1690  Heroiant  went  to 
Paris  to  see  his  old  friends,  and  on  July  11  died  sud- 
denly in  the  street.  Of  his  many  writings  we  men- 
tion," Apologie  pour  M.  A  mould  (1644-48)  .-La  Vie 
de  Saint  Jtan  Chrytottome  (1664  and  often):— Pic  de 
Saint  A thnnate  (1671,  2  vols.):  —  Let  Atcitiqutt  de 
Saint  Battle  avec  Remarque*  (1671-1727) :—  Vie  de 
Saint  Batile  tt  de  Saint  Gregoire  de  \azianzt  (1674,  2 
vols.) : —  Vie  de  Saint  A  mbroite  (1678)  i—Entretient  Spi- 
ritueU  tur  Saint  Mattkieu  (1690,  3  vols.): — Clarit  Dit- 
ciplinte  Eccletiatticet,  teu  Index  Totiut  Jurit  Eccleti- 
(1698).  See  Baillet,  La  Vie  de  Godefrov  Ilervumt ; 
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Figure  of  Hermaniibio. 


Skrologe  des  plus  Celebres  D'fenseurs  et  Confesseurs  de 
la  Verity  I,  iv ;  A  brigi  dt  Wist.  EccU*.  xii ;  Bay  le,  Dirt. 
Historiqut  et  Critique ;  Hist.  tlenernlt  de  Port-Royal,  iv, 
viii;  Riblioth.  Janshu;  Jocher,  AUgetneines  llelehrten- 
Lrxikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Hantlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  666, 
659,  702,  728,  884,  886,  887,  902  ;  Uchtenberger,  Emcy 
clop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Hocfer,  Sour.  liiog. 
Generate,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hermanfibis.  Roman*  and  Greeks  sought  to  make 
their  culUis  accord  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus, 
Auubis  of  the  Egyptians 
was  confounded  with  Mer- 
cury of  the  Romans  or 
Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
aud  thus  there  originat- 
ed the  compound  word 
Hermanubia  —  Mercury 
beiug  represented  with 
the  snake-staff*,  in  human 
form,  but  wilh  a  dog's 
head,  and  to  designate 
still  closer  the  country 
of  his  worship,  with  a 
crocodile  at  his  feet. 
See  Ax  cms. 

Hermengild  {Er- 
in in  igildus  ),  V  isi  go  t  h 
prince  of  Spain,  waa  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
the  Ariau  king,  Leovi- 
geld,  by  his  first  wife, 
and  was  made  governor 
of  Baetica  on  his  mar- 
riage. He  rebelled  against  his  father,  who  tinally  cap- 
tured him  about  A.l).  572,  and  put  him  to  death.  He 
is  commemorated  as  a  saint  \<y  the  Human  Church  od 
April  13,  as  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  See 
Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Hermes,  Hermann  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Jath  2,  1731.  in  I'omerania. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  waa  teacher  at  Berlin  in  1752,  in 
17G6  professor  at  the  Magdalene  gymnasium  in  Brea- 
lau,  in  1771  preacher  there.  In  171*1  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  member  of  the  examination  commission  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  accepted  a  call  as  professor 
of  theology  to  Kiel  in  1805,  ami  died  Nov.  12,  1807. 
Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons,  he  published,  Der 
Christ  auf  dem  Kranktnbttte  (Breslau,  1774) : — Die 
Lehre  der  heiligen  Schrtft  (1775  79,  3  parts) :— Schema 
Examinis  Candidatorum  S.S.  Ministerii  Rite  Instituendi 
(Berlin,  1790): — Driefe  uber  </iV  Lehriegrifft  tbs  prote- 
stuntischen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  18(H>  > :—  VtrtMck  zirtckmas- 
siger  Retrachtungen  uber  die  biUischen  Weissagungen 
(1801).  See  Doling,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner j  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  483.    (B.  P.) 

Hermes,  Johann  August,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  Aug.  24, 
1736.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1757  preacher  at 
Iletlendorf,  in  Mecklenburg,  aud  in  1765  at  Wahrcn. 
He  resigned  the  pastorate  at  the  latter  place  on  account 
of  his  liberal  views,  which  lie  expressed  both  in  the 
pulpit  aud  in  writing,  and  accepted  a  call  in  1774  to 
Jericho,  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  first  pastor  at  St.  Nicholas,  in  (juedliuburg, 
and  in  1799  first  court-preacher.  He  died  Jan.  6,  182*2. 
lie  published,  Uandbuch  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1779;  4th 
ed.  1791) :— Communionbuch  (1783,  5th  ed.  1798):— 
J.rhrbuch  der  Religion  J esu  ((Juedlinbiirg,  1798;  3d  e<l. 
1822) : — Hat  Christ  us  auch  fiir  die  zeitlkhen  Stra/en 
dt-r  Siinde  genug  gethan  9  (1792).  See  Doting,  Deutsche 
Kanielredner ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  9;  ii, 
131,  213, 282,  296,  317,  866.    (a  P.) 

Hermes,  Johann  Tlmotheus,  n  German  theo- 
In -ian,  brother  of  Hermann  Daniel,  was  born  in  1738, 
He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  was  for  some  time  preacher 
in  Silesia,  accepted  a  call  in  1772  to  Breslau,  and  died 


July  24,  1821,  superintendent  and  pastor  primarius  at 
St.  Elizabeth.  His  publications  are  mostly  sermons. 
See  Doling,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner ;  Winer,  HawBmck 
der  theol  Lit.  ii,  97,  141,  163, 172,  178, 841,  401.    (B.  P.) 

Hermod,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Odin, 
who  corresponds  to  Mercury  in  the  Greek  system.  He 


Figure  of  Hermod. 

is  a  herald  of  the  gods,  distinguished  by  his  quickness 
and  versatility. 

Hermogeuiana.    See  Hkiimogf.si-s  (the  heretic). 

Hermon.  We  give  the  latest  account  of  an  ascent 
of  this  remarkable  mountain  (Conder,  Tent  Work  in 
Palestine,  i,  261  *q.)  : 

"We  commenced  the  ascent  of  some  8000  feet  about 
10.80  A.M.  (from  Rnsheyah,  which  Is  three  hoars  distant), 
passing  first  through  the  flue  vineyards,  into  which  tae 
bears  often  come  down,  from  the  summit,  to  eat  grape*: 
thence  along  lanes  with  stone  walls,  passing  clntnpt  of 
wild  rore,  of  oak,  and  of  hawthorn,  and  honeysuckle  in 
flower.  We  thus  renched  the  bottom  of  the  main  peak, 
consisting  entirely  of  gray  rocks,  worn  by  snow  and  rain 
into  jagged  teeth  and  ridges,  covered  with  n  loose  snlagk 
or  gravel.  It  seemed  Impossible  for  horse*,  and  still  won 
for  laden  mules,  to  toil  up;  but  the  breexe  grew  fresher, 
and  the  bracing  mountain  air  seemed  to  gire  vigor  to 
man  nud  beast  Resting  at  intervals,  we  gradually  cliu> 
bered  up,  passing  by  the  little  cave  where  the  Initiated 
Druses  retire,  for  three  or  four  months,  and  perform  an- 
knowu  rites.  Ridge  above  ridge,  of  rock  and  gray  gmel, 
appeared,  each  seemingly  the  last,  each  only  biding  ooc 


Mt.  Hermon  from  Rnsheyah.   (From  a  Photograph 
by  the  Editor.) 
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above.  Not  a  creator*  was  to  be  seen,  except  an  occa- 
sional vulture,  ami  not  a  tree  or  eh  rob,  for  the  snow  cov- 
ers all  this  part  or  the  mountain  till  late  in  summer.  By 
two  o'clock  we  reached  the  summit. 

"A  glorious  panorama  repaid  us  for  our  labor.  South 
of  us  lay  Palestine,  visible  as  far  as  Cnrruel  and  Tubor, 
some  eighty  miles  away;  eastward  a  brond  plain,  with 
detached  hills  ou  the  dim  horixou  Iteyond;  westward 
the  Lebanon  and  the  golden  sen;  northward,  mountains 
as  high  as  Hermon,  Lebanon,  and  Anti-Lebanon.  As  the 
■an  sank  lower,  Palestine  became  more  distinct,  and  ap- 
peared wonderfully  narrow.  Tbe  calm,  green  Sea  of 
Galilee  lay,  dreamlike,  in  its  circle  of  dark-gray  hills. 
Tabor  was  just  visible  to  the  south,  and  from  it  the  plateau 
ran  out  east  to  the  Horn*  of  Ilattin.  Tbe  broken  chain  of 
the  Upper  GaliUenn  Hills,  4000  feet  hijrh.  lay  beneath  tbe 
ate,  and  terminated  in  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  The  mole  of 
Tyre  stood  out  black  against  the  gleaming  water;  and  the  I 
deep  gorge  of  the  Litany  could  be  .een  winding  past  the 
beautiful  for  trees  of  Be  I  fort.  Dim  aud  misty  beyond,  lay 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  from  the  promontory  to  the  peak  of 
Sacrifice.  The  white  domes  in  Tiberias  were  shluing  in 
the  sun,  and  mauy  of  the  Ualila?an  towus,  including  Safed, 
could  be  distinguished.  The  scene  presented  a  great 
contrast  on  the  east  aud  west.  In  the  brown,  desolate, 
and  boundless  plain  to  the  east  stood  the  distant  green 
oasis  of  Damascus,  and  the  white  city,  with  Its  lull  mina- 
rets. Tbe  flat  horizon  was  broken  only  by  the  peaks  of 
Jebel  Kalelb,  the  'Hill  of  Basban.'  some  seventy  miles 
awnv  South-east  of  Damascus  was  the  terrible  Lejja 
district,  a  basin  of  basalt  seamed  with  deep  gorges,  like 
rough  furrows,  and  with  isolated  ones,  into  which  one 
appeared  to  look  down,  so  distinctly  were  the  shadows 
"  cd  inside  the  hollow,  broken  craters.  No  trees  or 
•  relieved  the  dusky  color:  but  the  great  dust  whirl- 
swirling  slowly  along  over  the  plains,  the 
bodies,  as  the  Arabs  tell  us,  of  huge  malignaut  spirits, 
carrying  destruction  in  their  path.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  little  villages  were  torched  on  the  rocks,  and  a 
stream  glittered  in  a  green  vallev.  In  most  of  these  ham- 
lets there  is  a  temple  facing  the  rising  aun,  which  appears 
flrs:  from  behind  the  great  plain  on  the  east  On  the 
west,  high  mountain  walls,  ridge  behind  ridge,  reached 
out  towards  Beyi  iit,  and,  on  the  north,  cedar  clumps  and 
ragged  peaks,  gray  aud  dark,  with  long,  sweeping  shad- 
ows, were  thrown  in  strong  contrast  against  the  shining 
sea-  The  snn  began  to  set,  a  deep  ruby  flush  came  over 
all  the  scene,  and  warm  purple  shadows  crept  slowly  on. 
The  Sea  of  (ialilee  was  lit  up  with  a  delicate  greenish- 
yellow  hue,  between  its  dim  walls  of  hill.  The  flush  died 
out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  pale,  steel-colored  shade  suc- 
ceeded, although  to  us,  at  a  height  of  9150  feet,  the  sun 
whs  still  visible,  and  tbe  rocks  arouud  us  still  ruddy.  A 
long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  down  to  the  eastern  foot  of 
Hermon,  and  crept  across  the  great  plain  ;  Damascus  was 
swallowed  np  by  It.  aud  finally  the  pointed  end  of  the 
shadow  stood  out  distinctly  against  the  sky  —  n  dusky 
cone  of  dull  color  ngainst  the  flush  of  the  afterglow.  It 
was  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  itself,  stretching  away 
for  seventy  miles  across  the  plain— the  most  marvellous 
shadow  perhaps  t<>  be  seeu  anywhere.  The  suu  under- 
went strange  changes  of  shape  in  tbe  thick  vapors —  now 
almost  square,  now  like  a  domed  temple — until  at  length 
It  slid  into  the  sea,  and  went  out  like  a  blue  spark. 

"Our  tent  was  pitched  In  the  hollow,  aud  six  beds 
crowded  into  it,  L  mil  one  in  the  morning  we  continued 
to  observe  the  stars,  but  the  cold  was  very  considerable, 
though  no  snow  was  left,  aud  the  onlv  water  we  had  was 
fetched  from  a  spring  about  a  third  of  the  way  down,  and 
tasted  horribly  of  tbe  goat-skin.  Iu  tbe  morning  I  rau 
to  the  peak,  aud  saw  the  suu  emerge  behind  the  distant 
plain,  aud  the  great  conical  shadow,  stretching  over  tbe 
sea  and  against  the  western  sky,  becoming  gradually 
more  blnut,  uulil  It  shrivelled  np  and  was  lust  opou  the 
hill*  beneath. 

"The  top  of  Hermon  consists  of  three  rocky  peaks ; 
two,  north  and  smith,  of  equal  height— the  third,  to  the 
west, considerably  lower.  Ou  tbe  southern  peak  are  tbe 
ruins  called  Kfisr  esh-Shablb_a  rock-hewu  hollow  or 
trench,  and  a  circular  dwarf-wall,  with  a  temple  Just  be- 
low the  peak  on  the  south.  On  the  plateau  Is  a  rudely 
excavated  cave,  with  a  rock -cut  pillar  supporting  the 
roof,  aud  a  flat  space  levelled  above,  probably  once  the 
floor  of  a  building  over  the  cave.  Or  all  these  objects  of 
Interest  we  made  careful  plans,  as  well  of  the  shape  of 
the  summit, 

"There  is  one  remarkable  natural  peculiarity  of  Her- 
still  to  be  noticed- namely,  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
sanation  of  cloud  on  the  summit.    Iu  a  " 


few  minutes 

a  thick  cap  forma  over  tbe  top  of  tbe  mountain,  aud  as 
quickly  disperses  and  entirely  disappears." 

Hernhutters.   See  Moravians. 

Herold,  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  May  31,  1659,  at  Dresden.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  Gieasen.  ami  Kiel,  was  in  168*3  rector  at 
Reval,  in  1692  superintendent  in  Saxony,  and  doctor  of 
theology,  and  died  March  2, 1711.  He  wrote,  Palladium 
R'fumuitorum  a  sua  Stde  cap.  ix  ad  Horn,  Destructum : 


— Tabula  Synoptica  Totius  Tkeologia  :  —  Ditp.  utrum 
Ckristus  Ultimum  Pascka  Eodem  an  IHrerso  a  Judais 
Die  Comedrrit : — De  Judaorum  Excommunicatione : — 
Dt  Mafia  Betklekemum  Profecti*.  See  Ranft,  Ijebrn  der 
ckursdeksiscken  Gelekrteu;  Jocher,  AUgemtines  Gtlthr- 
ten-Lexikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

He  t  os  (Eros),  metropolitan  bishop  of  Aries  in  the 
early  part  of  tbe  6th  century,  was  originally  bishop  of 
Tortosa,  in  Spain,  but  was  expelled  by  the  people  from 
Aries  in  412,  and  fled  to  Palestine,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  opposition  to  Pelagiua.  After  A.I  i,  417  be  is  not 
heard  of.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ck,~ut.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Hero-worship.   See  Iikm-a-tht. 

Hen  ad  or  LANnsrERo,  an  abbess  of  Hohenburg, 
or  Odilienberg,  an  old,  celebrated  monastery,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  duke  Kthicot,  whose  daughter 
Odilia  was  tbe  first  abbesa.  Hcrrad  succeeded  the  ab- 
bess Kelindia  in  1167,  and  died  July  25,  1195.  She  ia 
said  to  have  composed  the  llotius  Deliciarum,  a  work 
containing  contributions  to  Biblical  history  and  to  I  he  en- 
tire field  of  theology.  A  copy  of  the  Uortus,  preserved 
at  the  Strasburg  library,  was  destroyed,  with  other  pre* 
cious  documents,  at  the  bombardment  of  that  city,  Aug. 
24,  1870.  Sec  Engelhart,  llerrad  von  Landsperg  und 
ihr  Werk  IJortut  Muiarum  (Stuttgart,  1818) ;  Lc  No- 
ble, Xotice  strr  le.  Uortus  Miciarum  de  Htrrade  de 
Landsperg  (Paris,  1839);  Piper,  Die  Kalendatien  der 
Angelsacksen  und  das  Martyrologium  der  llerrad  ron 
Landsperg  (Berlin,  1862);  Lichtenberger,  Encyclip.des 
Sciences  Reiigieuses,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v.    (R  P.) 

HerregoutB  Hksri,  a  distinguished  Flemish  paint* 
er  of  historical  subjects,  was  born  at  Mechlin  about  1666. 
There  are  several  of  his  pictures  in  the  churches  of 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  Bruges.  Iu  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp  is  Tke  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mattkew;  and  at 
Bruges,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  is  his  masterpiece, 
representing  Tke  Last  Judgment.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1724.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  G Inh  ale,  s.  v. ;  Spoon- 
er,  Bvk).  Hist,  of  tke  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Hen  era.  Abraham  de,  a  famous  CabaJist,  who 
died  in  1639,  is  the  author  of,  C^n?it  rP3,  or  Casa  de 
Dios,  the  system  of  the  cabala  in  seven  divisions  (transL 
into  Hebrew  by  Aboab,  Amsterdam,  1655;  and  into 
Latin  by  Kosenroth,  in  his  Cabbala  Denudata,  vol.  ii, 
Sulzbach,  1678):— 0*8611  "JO,  or  Porta  del  Cielo, 
also  on  the  Cabala  (Hebrew  transL  bv  Aboab,  1655  • 
Latin,  in  Cabbala  Detwdata,  voL  i>  See  Fllrst,  BiU> 
Jud.  i,  386.    (B.  P.) 

Hen-era.  Augustin  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
died  in  1649  at  Seville,  is  the  author  of,  De  Origim  et 
Progressu  in  Ecclesia  Catkolica  Rituum  et  Ceremonia- 
rum  in  SS.  Missat  Sacrifcio :  —  Comment,  in  Syntaxi 
Antonii  Srbrissemis.  See  Alegambe,  fiibliotkeca  Scrip- 
torum  Societatis  Jesu ;  Jucber,  AUgemeines  GeUkrten- 
Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Herrgott,  Mah<ji'art>,  a  Benedictine,  who  died  at 
Vienna  in  1762,  is  the  author  of  Yttus  IHsciplina  Mo- 
nastica  (Paris,  1726).  See  Winer,  llandbuck  der  tkeul. 
Lit.  i,  711 ;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gdtkrten-Uxik ■<■„,  g.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Herrick,  Marcus  A  P.P.,  •  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  rector  of  the  Church  in  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  in  1853,  and  so  remained  until  1861,  when  he  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Sanbornton  Bridge, 
N.  II.  In  1870  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Til- 
ton,  and  continued  to  hold  this  pastorate  until  his 
death,  OcL  3 1 , 1875,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  150. 

Herrick,  Robert,  an  English  divine  and  eminent 
poet,  was  born  in  London,  Aug.  20,  1591,  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1617,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  in  1629.  In  1648  he  was  de- 
prived by  Cromwell,  but  was  reinstated  in  his  living  by 
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Charles  II,  in  1660.  He  died  in  October,  1674.  His 
work-  are,  Hesjtaides ;  or,  The  Work  ,  both  Humane 
and  Divine,  of  Robert  Derrick  (1648).  To  this  volume 
was  appended  his  A'.  '<••  Numbers  (1647).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  attd  A  met: 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Herrmann,  Christian  Gotthilf  Martin,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Erfurt, 
Feb.  8,  1765.  He  studied  at  his  native  city  and  Got- 
tingen,  was  in  1789  catechist,  in  1790  professor,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  in  1803  as  general  superintendent  and 
member  of  consistory  to  lleiligenstadt,  in  Prussia.  In 
1*16  he  went  back  to  Erfurt,  was  in  1817  senior  of  the 
ministry  and  superintendent  of  the  Erfurt  diocese,  and 
died  Aug.  26, 1823.  His  publications  arc  few  and  of  lit- 
tle value.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologtn  Deutsch- 
landi ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  236.    (D.  P.) 

Hertenstein,  Joiian*  Frikdricii,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ulro,  Aug.  11, 1676. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1705  teacher 
at  his  unlive  place,  in  1728  preacher  at  Milnster,  and 
died  May  25, 1748.  He  is  the  author  of,  Ditp.  de  Jura, 
mentis:— Dt  Cultu  Divimt  Naturali  :—De  Magna  Puce, 
qui  J < main  I 'atem  Deyluticit : — De  Xufura  Theolof/ia 
Xaturulis :  —  lie  Studio  Sapientim  Veterum,  ate.  See 
Xeubauer,  Jetztlcbende  Thfdvgen ;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
387 ;  Jocher,  A  llgenwines  Gelehrten- Lcxikou,  s.  v.  (11. 1'.) 

Hertfelder  (von  l/ettingen),  Rkkniiako,  abbot  at 
Augsburg,  was  born  in  1587.  He  studied  at  Kome, 
was  prior  at  Salzburg,  and  in  1635  abbot  at  Augsburg. 
He  died  in  1661,  leaving,  Basilica  SS.  Udalrici  et  Afne 
(Augsburg,  1653  fbL)  .—Chronicon  Tempii  et  SS.  I'dal- 
riei  et  Aj'rte  (end.): — Hutoria  Sacrarum  Rtliquiarum 
in  Basilica  I'dalricana  (eod.,  Germ,  transl.  by  Kistler, 
1712  fol.)  :—Scala  Cali  Meditationibus  Piis  t't  Vtilibus 
Instructa  (1655).  See  Hutoria  Universalis  Sulisbur- 
gensis,  p.  255;  Ziegelbauer.  Hist.  Litter.  Ordinis  Bene- 
dbtiui;  Winer,  Handbmh  o'er  theol.  Lit.  i.  786;  Jbcher, 
Allgemeines  GeUhrten- Ltxikon,  8.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hertford,  Council  OF  (Concilium  Hertfordiense, 
or  Herut/ordbr),  was  held  at  Hertford,  the*  principal 
borough  of  Herts,  England,  Sept.  24, 673,  by  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  bishops  of  East  Anglia 
(Disc),  Rochester  (l'utta),  Wcasex  (Lutherius),  Mercia 
(Winfred),  together  with  the  deputies  of  Wilfred  of 
Northumbria,  and  several  canonists,  being  present.  Ten 
canons  were  drawn  up. 

1.  C  ommands  the  observance  of  Easter  day  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  dny  of  the  moon  in  the  first 
Jewish  month. 

2.  Commands  that  no  bishop  shall  intrude  npon  the 
parish  (parochiaml  of  nnother  bishop,  but  shall  re»t  con- 
tented with  the  government  of  the  people  Intrusted  to 
him. 

3.  Knscts  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bishop  in 
any  way  to  disturb  or  plunder  any  monastery. 

4.  Forbids  monks  to  emigrate  from  one  monastery  to 
another  without  the  permission  of  the  abbot. 

5.  Forbids  clerks  to  leave  their  own  birhop  and  to 
wander  ahout:  forbids  to  receive  them  any  where  ex- 
cept they  shall  briug  letters  commendatory  from  their 
birhop. 

6.  Bishops  and  other  clergy  coining  from  another  church 
to  be  contented  with  the  hospitality  shown  to  them,  and 
not  presume  to  perform  any  office  in  the  church  without 
the  perminMon  of  the  bishop  of  that  church. 

7.  Orders  the  holding  of  synods  twice  In  every  year: 
and  mil!-,  that  shire  many  things  may  operate  to  hinder 
this,  inie  chall  st  any  rate  be  called  erery  year,  on  the 
kalends  of  August,  In  the  place  called  Cloveshooh  (or 
Cllffshoe). 

8.  Orders  that  bishop*  shall  take  precedence  according 
to  the  date  and  order  of  their  consecration. 

».  Declares  that  the  Question  was  raised,  whether  the 
number  of  bishops  ought  to  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  faithful,  but  that  nothiug  was  de- 
termined. 

10.  Relates  to  marriages:  forbids  all  nnlawful  mar- 
rlagei;  forbids  Incest,  and  to  divorce  a  wife  except  for 
fornication ;  forbids  n  tuau  divorced  from  his  wife  to  marry 
nnother  woman. 

See  Johnson,  Ecrles.  Canons,  a.  p.  673;  Baronius,  a.  V. 
672;  Lnbbe,  ConciLv\,b3b  ;  Wilkins,  Concil.  i,  43. 


Hertz,  Jens-Michael,  a  Danish  poet  and  preacher, 
was  born  July  26,  1766,  at  Ocrsloev,  neir  Vordingborg. 
He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Kibe  in  1819,  after  having 
passed  through  all  the  decrees  of  the  Church  hierarchy. 
He  died  June  2,  1825,  leaving,  Del  Defriede  Jerttch  (iu 
18  cantos,  Copenhagen,  1804) : — De  Julio  Firmico  Ma- 
terno  (ibid.  1817)  —Prndikener  (ibid.  1830)  :_.Si**f  M 
den  Buchern  der  Konige  Spuren  des  Pentateuch  and  drr 
Mosaischen  Gesetze  zujinden  f  (Altona,  1822) : — also  Me- 
moirs in  the  Videnskabelige  Parhandlinger  red  Sjallands 
Stifts  lAindemode,  I,  i-iii.  See  Hoefer,  Four.  Biog. 
Generate,  a.  v. 

Hervaeus  (or  Hucarnus)  or  BitiTTASY,  an  abbot 
of  the  6th  century,  was  the  sou  of  Huvaruion,  a  pious 
and  accomplished  Gallic  noble,  was  born  blind,  and 
educated  by  his  widowed  mother  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  built  a  monastery  upon  some  land  given  him  by 
Clovigonus,  in  the  town  of  Laungredec,  where  he  pre- 
sided till  extreme  old  age.  He  is  commemorated  as  a 
saint  on  June  17.   See  Smith,  Did.  o/Chiist.  Buy.  a,  v. 

Hervaeus  of  Maisk  entered,  about  the  year  1100, 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Bourg-Dieu,  in  Berry, 
and  spent  there  about  fifty  years.  He  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  wrote  commentaries,  of  which  those  on 
Isaiah  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  been  printed  (the 
former  in  1721  and  the  latter  in  1514,  among  the  works 
of  Anselm).  Both  are  found  in  Mignc,  Patr.  Lat.  vol. 
181.  Hcrvasus  belongs  to  those  pious  theologians  of  the 
early  |>criod  of  the  Middle  Ages,  iu  whom  Christianity 
had  become  a  living  reality,  but  who,  fettered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
latter.  Sec  Chemnitz,  Fxamen  Cone.  Trid.,  de  Justin- 
catione,  art.  7,  §  2;  Lod  Theologici,  de  Justification*, 
cap.  I,  §  4;  Frank,  J>ie  Theolagie  dtr  Konkvrdirnj\>nnd% 
ii,  51  sq. ;  l'litl-llerzog,  Real-Encykloji.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hervaeus  of  Kmuim.h  was  raised  to  that  archbish- 
opric in  the  year  900,  and  showed  great  energy  and 
fidelity  iu  its  administration.  He  became  chancellor 
of  France  in  910,  aud  died  July  2,  922.  Sec  Hoefer, 
A  oar.  Biog.  Gtntrale,  a.  v. 

Hervetua,  Gestiancs,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  in  1499  at  Olivet,  near  Orleans.  In  word  and 
writing  he  combated  Calvinism;  was  present  at  the 
colloquy  of  Poissy  and  at  the  council  of  Trent.  In  1562 
he  was  made  canon  of  Khcims,  and  died  in  1584.  1  -  -idea 
a  great  many  translations,  he  published  of  his  own, 
0 ratio  ad  Concilium  Tridentiuum  (Paris.  1556, 1563):— 
Catichisme  ou  Sommaire  de  la  Foi  (1561)  -.-TraUe  dm 
Purgatoire  (1562):— Ar*  Ruses  et  Finesses  du  Diable  prnir 
Tdcher  «  A  bolir  le  Saint  Sacrifice  de  Jesus-Christ  ( 1 562). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  888;  J.krher, 
A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-  faxikon,  s.  v. ;  Lichtenbcrger,  Km- 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hervey,  Frederick,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
fourth  carl  of  Bristol,  was  born  in  1730,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Corpus  Christ i  College. 
Cambridge.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  bar. 
but  entered  into  holy  orders,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Cloyne  in  February,  1767,  and  translated  to  tbat  of 
Deny  in  1768.  He  expended  most  of  his  patrimony  in 
libcraliiv,  and  travelled  extensively  over  Europe.  He 
died  July  8, 1803. 

Herxheimer,  Saix>mon,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom 
in  1801.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  and  was  in  1831 
elected  land-rabbi  of  Bernburg,  and  died  Dec.  25, 1884. 
He  published,  mim  "HIO*,  Israelitische  Glaubent- 
und  I\flichtenlehre  (Mindcn,  1831;  27th  ed.  1877):— 
Praktische  Anleitnny  zum  schntllen  Erlerncn  d*s  Hebra- 
ischen  (Berlin,  1834;  6th  ed.  1873)  :-Hrr  T^P..  Z^t 

/Vntafevdl, etc. (1M1;  3ded.i865):_e^nrrn  a^x-r:. 

/'."  Propheten  und  Ilagiographev,  besides  a  number  of 
1  Sermons.  See  Ftlrst,  Bill.  Jud.  i,  887;  Kavserling, 
J  Bibliothtk  Judischer  Kanzclredner,  ii,  1  sq.    (B.  P.) 
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Herzfeld,  Lkvi,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Germany,  was  Let  Friret  de  Plymouth  et  John  Darby  (Lausanne.  1845) 


born  in  1810  at  EHrich,  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1836,  was 
appointed  land-rabbi  of  Brunswick  in  1842,  and  died  in 
1884.  He  published,  Chronologia  Judicium  et  Primarum 
Regum  llebretorum  (Berlin,  1836) :— rbnp,  Dat  Buck 
Koheleth  (Brunswick,  1838) :— Getchichte  det  Volket  It* 
rati  (1847;  2d  ed.  1863):— Meteorologitche  Untersu- 
chungev,  etc  (1863-66):— llandeUgetchichte  dtr  Judrn 
det  Alterthumt  (1879)  .—Predigten  (t858  ;  2d  ed.  1863), 
etc,  See  Fttrst,  Hibl.  Jud.  i,  888 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL 
I,  647;  Kayserling.  BM.  Jiiditcher  Kantelredner,  it, 
206  sq.;  Montis,  Eminent  ItraeUttt  of  the  XlXth  Cen- 
tury, p.  133  sq.   (B.  P.) 

Herzlieb,  Chmstia.h  Frikdiucii  Carl,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Gcr-  

many,  was  born  Dec. 
4, 1760.  He  studied 
At  Halle,  was  in  1780 
professor  at  the  gym- 
nasium there,  in  1786 
preacher  at  Branden- 
burg, and  died  March 
19,1794.  He  left  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Ser- 
mon*. See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deuttchlandt ; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  ii,  197, 141, 
168, 192.    (R  P.) 

Herzog,  Edu- 
ard,  a  Human  Cath- 
olic theologian  of 
Germany,  was  U>rn 
in  1801* at  Franken- 
atein,  Silesia.  In 
1826  he  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  died  April 

17, 1867.  He  published,  Kunieltortrtige  (C)ogau,  1655, 
2  vols,)  z—Der  katAolitche  Seeltorger  Hack  tcinen  A  mtt- 
vrrpjtichtungen  und  A  mltrerrichtungen  (Breslao,  1839, 
8  vols.)  i— Die  Veneattang  da  heiligen  Butttabamenti 
(Paderborn,  1859).   (B.  P.) 

Herzog,  Johann  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Basle  in  1805.  He 
entered  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  1822,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  Berlin.  From  1886  till  1846  he 
held  a  professorship  of  historical  theology  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Lausanne,  and  was  involved  with  his  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  Vinet  anil  Chappuis,  in  the  struggles 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Here,  at  Basle,  he  published  his 
Life  of  the  Bade  Reformer,  (Ekolampadiut  (1843, 2 vols.), 
lit  1847  Herzog  was  invited  to  till  a  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where,  in  1848,  he  published  in  the 
university  programme,  De  Origine  et  Prittino  St<itu  U'til- 
dentium.  In  1851  he  received  a  commission  from  the 
Prussian  government  to  visit  Geneva,  Paris,  London, 
and  Dublin,  in  onler  to  investigate  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  the  Waldensea.  The  result  of  this  mission 
was  his  work,  Die  romanitcheu  Waldentei;  etc.  (1853). 
At  this  time,  also,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Reat- 
Enryklopadie  fUr  protettantitche  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
which  was  published  in  22  vols,  from  1854  to  1868.  After 
beginning  this  work  he  had  left  Halle  for  Erlangen,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Ebrard  as  professor  of  reformed  theology. 
In  1877  be  retired  from  active  academical  duties.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  with  his  Abritt  der 
geta'mmten  Kirchengenchichte  (1876-82,  8  vols.),  and 
with  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition  of  his  Real' 
Encyklopcedie,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
reached  the  tenth  volume,  or  the  second  third  of  the 
entire  work.  He  died  at  Erlangen,  Sept.  30,  1882. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  also  published, 


— Bemerkungen  iiber  Zirimjli*  Lehre  ton  der  Vortthung 
und  Gnadtntcahl  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839)  :— 
and  a  biographical  sketch,  Johann  Culcin  (Basle,  1843). 
(B.P.) 

Heahbon.  The  following  is  the  latest  description 
of  this  once  famous  place  (Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p. 
861): 

"  A  large  piece  of  walling  at  the  west  end  of  the  hold, 
isolated  hill  ou  which  the  old  fortress  Blood,  with  a  square 
block-bonse,  and  a  pointed  archway  adjoining— a  tern- 

Kle  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  the  pavement  and  the 
ases  of  foor  columns  in  titu— on  the  east,  in  the  plalu. 
Just  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  great  cittern,  called  by  some 
the  '  flsh-ptwls  of  Heshhon,'  out  more  probably  only  the 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  city  —  these  are  all  that 
remain." 


General  View  of  the  Kulus  of  llenhhou  from  the  North-west,  with  Jebel  Nebn  in  the  Dis- 
tance. (From  a  Photograph  by  the  Editor.) 

Heshmon  is  thought  by  Lieut.  Conder  (Quar. 
Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund."  Jan.  1875,  p. 
25  sq.)  to  be  et-Methath,  it  the  foot  of  the  white  chalk 
peaks  of  el-Ghur,  three  miles  west  of  Tell-Milh,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Becrsheba ;  and  Tristram  {Bible  Placet,  p. 
20)  accepts  the  identification ;  but  it  rests  merely  upou 
a  presumed  order  of  the  names. 

Hesperldes,  in  Greek  mythology*,  were  daughters 
of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  from 
three  to  seven  in  number.  When  Junn  married  Jupi- 
ter, all  the  gods  brought  presents.  Earth  brought  forth 
a  tree,  on  which  grew  golden  apples.  Juno  command- 
ed the  sisters,  Hesperides,  to  guard  them.  But  the  lat- 
ter helped  themselves  to  the  apples.  She  therefore 
sent  a  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  the  frightful,  never- 
sleeping,  hundred-headed  dragon  Ladon,  to  the  tree, 
who  scared  everything  away  that  approached.  Her- 
cules was  sent  there  to  get  three  apples  out  of  the  gar- 
den for  Eurystheus.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Hes- 
perides were  daughters  of  Atlas,  seized  by  Busiris,  and 
liberated  by  Hercules,  wherefore  the  latter  received  the 
desired  Mela  (apples)  from  their  father  voluntarily. 

Hess,  Carl  Ernest  Christoph,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man engraver,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1755.  In 
1776  he  settled  at  Augsburg,  and  executed  several  flne 
plates,  which  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academy  in 
1780.  Itt  1782  the  elector  palatine  appointed  him  en- 
graver to  the  court,  and  in  1787  he  visited  Italy  for  im- 
provement. On  his  return  to  Germany  he  remained 
some  time  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  practiced  the  art 
with  great  success  at  DUsseldorf  until  1794,  when  he 
returned  to  Munich.  Among  his  esteemed  productions 
are  7"Ae  Atcention;  The  Holy  family;  St.  Jerome.  He 
died  in  1828.   See  Spooner,  Bwg.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rtt, 

S.V. 
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Mendel  and  Michael,  was  born  Feb,  12,  1762,  and  died  | 
Aug.  9, 1827.    He  edited  the  work  of  his  father  Joseph, 
rabbi  at  Cassel,  entitled  C)OT*  T\m.'t       a  commentary 
on  the  Haphtaroth,homilctically  arranged  (FUrth,  1796),  j 
and  wrote  Ueber  den  Kidder  Juden,  etc  (Eisenach,  1824). 
See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  390.    (B.  P.) 

Hess,  Mendel,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany,  was 
bom  March  17,  1807.  He  studied  at  Wnrzburg,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1827  in  the  rabbinate.  In  1842 
he  settled  at  Eisenach,  as  land  rabbi,  but  retired  from 
his  office  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  and  died  Sept. 
21,  1872.  From  1839  to  1848  he  edited  Der  Israelii 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  in  which  he  advocated  reform 
among  the  Jews.  Ho  also  published,  Predigien  (Eise- 
nach, 1839-48,3  vols.)  .—AusqewahUe  Fredif/ten  (1*71). 
See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  390 ;  kayserling,  Bibliothek  jud. 
Kanzelredner,\\,\bo^.    (B  P.) 

Hess,  Michael,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  brother  of  Mendel, 
was  born  April  9, 1 782.  He  studied  at  Flirth  and  Frank- 
fort, and  was  professor  of  the  Jewish  high-school  at  the 
latter  place  from  1806  to  1855.  Heas  died  Feb.  26, 1860. 
Like  his  brother,  he  belonged  to  the  reform  party  among 
the  Jews.     He  published,  Freimiithige  Priifung  der 
Schrifl  des  llerm  flaht  uber  die  A  nspruche  der  Juden 
an  das  deulsche  Burgerreeht  (Frankfort,  1816) : — Pro-  \ 
fframm  uber  den  ReliijUmsunterricht  in  der  Schule  der  . 
israelii.  Gemeinde  (1821).    See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  390 ; 
Kayserling,  Bibliothek  ju\L  Kamelredner,  i,  383  sq. ;  ' 
Stern,  Sfichaei  Hess,  ein  UbensbUd,  in  Diesterweg's  Pa- 
dagog.  Jahrbuch,  1862,  p.  1-38.    (B  P.) 

Hess,  Salomon,  a  Reformed  minister  of  Switzer- 
land, was  born  at  Zurich  in  1763.  In  1801  he  was  first 
preacher  at  St.  Peter's,  in  his  native  place,  but  resigned 
his  office  in  1830,  and  died  in  1837.  He  published, 
Erasmus  MM  Rotterdam  nach  seinem  I^bett  MM  Schtif- 
ten  (Zurich,  1790-92)  :— Crsprung,  Cong  und  Folgen  der 
durch  Zwingli  in  Ziirich  bevirkten  Reformation  (1819): 
—Anna  Reinhard,  Gattin  und  Withe*  von  Ulrich  Zwin- 
gli (1819):—  Biographien  beruhmter  Schwtiter  Refor- 
matoren;  vol.  i,  Lebmsgeschichte  des  (Ecolampadius 
(1793);  vols,  ii,  Hi,  Lebensgeschichte  des  H.  BuUinger 
(1828-29): — Andachten  und  tiebetsubung  fur  die  christ- 
liche  Juqewl  (1820).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  570,  740, 748,  749 ;  ii,  372.    (B  P.) 

Hesse,  Johann  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  21, 1779.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  was  preacher  there  in  1803,  and  died 
June  29,  1823.  His  best  work  is  Katechisatiotum  uber 
siulich-religiose  Wahrheiten  (Leipsic,  1820).  See  Dor- 
ing,  Die  gekhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i  i,  269.    (  B.  P.) 

Hesse,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  5,  1706.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  was  in  1735  preacher  at  Dresden,  in  1747 
at  Stolpen,  in  1760  at  Meissen,  and  died  March  22, 1775.  1 
He  published  Theolornsche  A  nnalen  fur  1731-1750 
(Leipsic,  1754).  See  Doling,  Die  gelekrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gtlehrten-Lexi- 
kon,*.\;  (B.P.) 

Hesse,  Nicolas  August,  a  French  painter,  was 
born  in  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1795.  He  studied  under  baron 
Gros  at  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gained 
the  grand  prize  in  1868.  He  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
religious  paintings,  which  may  be  found  in  various 
churches.  He  succeeded  Delacroix  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1863,  and  died  June  14, 1869. 

Hessels,  Jkan,  a  Belgian  controversialist,  was  born 
at  Mechlin  in  1522.  In  1556  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  at  Louvain,  in  1560  professor  of  theology,  and 
died  Nov.  7,  1566.  He  is  the  author  of.  Comment,  in 
A/attha-um.  —Comm.  in  Epistolas  Canonicxis  Johannis: 
— Comm.  in  Priorem  ad  Timolheum  et  in  Priorem  Petri :  : 
— Erplicatio  in  Sumbolum  Apostolorum:  —  Explicatio 
Decalogi.  Sec  Andreas,  Bibliotheca  Belgica ;  Miraus, 
Elogia  IUustnum  Belgii  Scriptorum;  Jocher,  AUge- 


meines Gelehrten-lAxikon,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gi- 
n4rale,uv.    (B.  P.) 

Hessus,  Hklius  Eobakus,  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent Latin  poets  of  Germany  during  the  16th  centu- 
ry, was  born  Jan.  6,  1488,  at  Halgchausen,  Hesse.  He 
studied  at  Erfurt,  was  rector  there  in  1509,  but  left  that 
place  on  account  of  the  then  existing  troubles.  In  1514 
he  was  again  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1516  he  was  professor  at 
the  university.  In  1526  he  was  called  to  Nuremberg, 
but  returned  to  Erfurt  in  1533,  and  accepted  a  cadi  to 
Marburg  in  1536.  Hessus  died  Oct.  4,  1540.  He  de- 
serves a  place  here  on  account  of  his  zeal  fur  the  Refor- 
mation. He  made  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
whence  Luther  called  him  the  rex  poetarum.  See 
Schwertzell,  lielius  Eobanus  Hessus,  ein  Lebtnsbild  an* 
der  Reformationszeit  (Halle,  1874);  Krause,  Helius  Eo- 
banus Hessus,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (Gotha,  1879). 
(B.  P.) 

Hesus,  in  Gallic  and  German  mythology,  was  tlte 
god  of  war.  His  image  had  the  form  of  a  dog.  The 
first  prisoner  of  war  was  sacrificed  to  him.  If  a  forest 
was  to  be  dedicated,  the  sturdiest  oak-tree  was  selected  I, 
tad  the  name  Hesus  was  cut  into  it. 

Hesychias.  (1)  Bishop  of  Spolato,  in  Dalmatia, 
A.D.  405-429,  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Chrysostorn 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  Church  (in  the 
works  of  the  latter,  Ep.  183).  (2)  Bishop  of  Caslabala, 
in  Cilicia  Secunda,  censured  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  for  opposition  to  Cyril.  (3)  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem, A.D.  600.  (4)  A  noted  disciple  of  Hilarion, 
and  a  monk  of  Cyprus  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
commemorated  Oct.  3. 

Heunisch,  Caspar,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, waa  bom  at  Schweinfurt.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
and  died  Oct.  18,  1690,  a  superintendent.  He  wrote, 
Clavis  Apocalgptica  et  Ezechielica  (Rothcnburg,  1684) : 
—In  Cunticum  Canticorum  Commentarius  Apoctil$j*i~ 
cus  (Ix-ipsie,  1088).  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  391 ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Heusde,  Pmur  Wiliiklm  vax,  a  Dutch  historian 
and  philosopher,  was  born  June  17, 1778,  at  Rotterdam. 
He  studied  at  Amsterdam  an  I  Leyden,  was  in  lMti4 
professor  at  Utrecht,  and  died  at  Berne,  July  28,  18391. 
He  wrote,  Initia  Philosophite  Platonica  (Utrecht,  1827- 
36,  3  vols. ;  2d  ed.  Leyden,  1812) :  —  Brier  en  over  den 
Aard  en  de  Strekking  van  Hooger  Ondeneijs  (ibid.  1829; 
3d  ed.  1835;  Germ,  transl.  by  Wevdmann,  Krefeld, 
1830) :— De  Socratische  Sckool  (ibid.  1834-39,  4  voi*.; 
2d  ed.  1840-41)  .—Brieren  over  het  Beerfenen  der  H'ijs- 
gterte  (1837): — Characterismi  Principum  PkUosnpko 
rum  Veterum  (1839).  After  his  death  was  published 
De  School  van  Polybius  (Amsterdam,  1841).  See  Ro- 
vers, Memoria  P.Heusdii  Commendata  (Utrecht^!). 
(B  P.) 

Heusden,  Htoo  Fraxciscus  van,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
died  Feb.  13,  1719,  leaving,  Batacia  Sacra  (Brussels, 
1724) : — Historia  Episcopatuum  Fatderati  Belgii  (Lyons, 
1719).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.'i,  823  sq.; 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeJehrten-I^erikon^  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Heusinger,  Jacob  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1719.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  was  in  1750  con-rector,  in  1759  rector  at  Wolfeo- 
bttttel,  and  died  Sept.  27, 1778.  He  wrote,  Disp.  de  Ijo- 
cis  Matth.  xvi,  13,  20 ;  Luc.  n't,  14 ;  Jac.  ii,  18  (Jena, 
1746) : — De  it  Evangeliorum  Codice  Grttco  in  BiUiotk. 
GuelfabgL  (Wolfenbuttel,  1752).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  101 ;  Meusel,  Gelehrtts  Dtvtsckland  ,- 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Heusinger,  Johann  Michael,  a  celebrated  (ier- 
man  divine,  was  born  in  September,  1690,  at  Sunder- 
hausen,  in  Thuringia,  and  was  educated  at  Gotha,  at 
Halle,  and  at  Jena.  He  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
Gotha  in  1730,  and  remained  there  until  1738.  He 
died  in  March,  1751,  leaving  many  historical  works. 
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Heusser,  Meta,  the  best  female  song-writer  and 
hymnist  in  the  German  language,  was  bom  April  6, 
1797,  at  HirzcL  canton  Zurich,  where  her  father,  Diet- 
helm  Schweizcr,  was  pastor.  In  1821  she  married  Dr. 
Heusser,  an  eminent  physician,  who  died  in  1859,  and 
she  herself  died  Jan.  2,  187G.  Some  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  under  the  name  o(  Liner  Vet- 
borgenen  (a  hidden  one).  In  1857  the  first  volume  of 
her  (loems  was  published,  and  in  1867  a  second  followed. 
In  the  English  some  of  her  songs  are  found  in  a  little 
volume  entitled  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther,  and 
also  in  SehafTj  Christ  in  Song,  A  selection  of  her  po- 
ems was  published  at  London  in  1875,  under  the  title, 
Alpine  Lyrics.  See  Koch,  Geschichte  dts  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  vii,  377  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hewytt,  Joiix,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
minister  of  St,  Gregory's,  near  St.  Paul's,  London.  He 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1658,  for  a  political 
conspiracy.  He  published  uine  select  Sermons  (1658) : 
Repentance!  and  Conversion  the  Fubrick  of  Salvation, 
etc.,  being  several  sermons  (cod.).  See  Allibone,  Vict, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mtr.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hexapla,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  Ori- 
gen  (q.  v.). 

f,  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Gcr- 
,  was  born  March  26,  1790.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
was  court-preacher  at  Gotha,  and  died  May  19,  1854. 
He  published,  Predigten  (Hamburg,  1830,  1832) :— Kr- 
zaklungen  aus  dem  Leben  Jesu  fur  die  Jugend  dickteriseh 
bearbeitet  ( 1838).  See  Zochoid,  Bibl.  TkeoL  i,  652 ;  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  tkeoL  Lit.  ii,  103.    (B.  P.) 

Hey d,  Ludwio  Ferdinand,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  March  6,  1842,  is  the  author  of, 
Mela  und  Tubingen  1512-1518  (Tubingen,  1839) : 

—  Ulrich,  llerzog  zu  W&rtemberq  (184 1 -44, 3  vols.).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  552.    (B.  P.) 

Heyde,  Joiiann  Damki,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  April  27, 1714.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
sic, was  teacher  at  Gera  in  1737,  and  died  Aug.  12, 1785. 
His  publications  arc  sermons,  partly  his  own,  partly 
translations  from  the  French  of  Massillon  and  Bourda- 
loue.  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theob>gett  Deutsch- 
binds,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  383;  Jo- 
cher,  AUgemeints  GeUkrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Heym,  Albert,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and 
Berlin,  was  tutor  of  prince  Frederick  Carl  from  1830  to 
1844,  and  preacher  at  Sakrow  from  1814  to  1848.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  court  -  preacher  at 
Potsdam,  and  he  died  Dec  9,  1878.    (B.  P.) 

Heym.  Job  aim  Got  t  lob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  25,  1738.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  and  died  at  Dolzig,  in  Lower  Luaatia,  Jan. 
24,  1788.  His  publications  arc  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. See  Doring,  Pie  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutsck- 
btnds ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  192,  881 ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  553.    (Ii  P.) 

Heyne,  Johasn,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1804  at  Leobschutz,  Silesia.  He 
took  holy  orders  in  1827,  acted  as  priest  at  different 
places  till  1857J  when  at  his  own  request  he  was  made 
cu&tos  of  the  cathedral-library  at  Breslau,  with  a  view 
of  perusing  the  archives  there.  He  died  Oct.  28, 1871. 
Hevne  is  the  author  of  Dokumentirie  Gesckichte  des 
Biithums  und  Hockstifles  Breslau  (Breslau,  1800-68,  3 
vols.).    (R  P.) 

Heynlin  de  Lapide,  Johannes,  one  of  the  last 
eminent  representatives  of  scholasticism,  was  a  native 
of  Germany.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  Basle,  and  Paris, 
and  in  the  latter  place  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
In  1473  he  settled  at  Basle,  and,  as  a  decided  realist, 
caused,  first  at  Basle,  afterwards  at  Tubingen,  whither 
be  moved  in  1477,  so  violent  a  contest  between  realism 
aud  nominalism  that  he  finally  determined  to  retire  al- 
together from  public  Ufe,  in  1487.    lie  spent  the  re- 


mainder of  his  life  in  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  Basle, 

and  died  in  1490.  Heynlin  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Aristotle  while  at  Paris,  but  it  was  not  published  until 
many  years  later,  by  his  pupil  Amerbach.  He  also 
directed  the  editing  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  which 
were  published  by  Amerbach  in  1492.  See  Trithemius, 
Liber  de  Scriptoribus  Eccltriasticis  (1494);  Fischer,  Jo- 
hannes Hfynlin,genannt  a  Lupide  ( Basle.  1861);  Vischer, 
Gesch.dtr  l  uicersitdt  Basel,  p.  168  sq.;  Plitt-Hcrzog, 
Ileal- Ltuyliop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hi,  the  second  member  of  a  mystic  triad  composed 
by  I*ao-Tseu,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher.  It 
is  described  as  follows:  "That  which  you  look  at  and 
do  not  see  is  called  /  ;  that  which  you  hearken  after 
and  do  not  hear  is  called  Hi:  that  which  your  hand 
reaches  after  and  cannot  grasp  is  called  Wei.  These 
are  three  beings  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and 
which  together  make  but  one." 

Hiadi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  collective  name 
of  the  three  highest  castes  of  the  Hindfls-the  Brah- 
mins, Kshetrias,  aud  Banians  — priests,  warriors,  and 
business  men. 

Hiadninger,  in  Norse  mythology,  are  the  warriors 
who  fall  in  a  battle,  incited  by  the  beautiful  shickl- 
maiden,  Hildur.  They  tight  until  the  destruction  of 
the  world. 

HicStse  ('Irirai),  a  sect  of  orthodox  ascetics  about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  who  lived  in  monas- 
teries, and  spent  their  time  in  singing  hymns,  accom- 
panied with  religious  dances. 

Hickman,  Charles,  D.D.,an  English  clcrpyman, 
was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  ami  was  a  student  of 
Chriatchurch  College,  Oxford,  in  1667.  He  was  minister 
of  St.  Ebbe's  Church,  Oxford,  aud  lecturer  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  in  1692;  subsequently  rector  of  Hogano*- 
ton,  1/eicestershire,  and  finally  bishop  of  Derry  in  1702. 
He  died  in  1713,  leaving  some  Sermons  (1680-1713). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hickman,  Henry,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  deprived  at  the  Restoration,  and  became 
preacher  to  the  English  congregation  at  Leyden,  where 
he  died  in  1692.  He  published  several  controversial 
theological  treatises  (1059-74),  the  best  of  which  ap- 
peared without  bis  name — Apologia  pro  Minis!/ is  in 
Angliu  (rulg<i)  Sor.-conformist is,  etc.  (1604).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Hickok.  Mn.o  Jidson,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterion  min- 
ister, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Vt.,  Aug.  22,  1809.  He 
graduated  from  Middlchury  College  in  1835;  was  pro- 
fessor in  Delaware  College  three  years;  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  V.,  in  1841  ;  became  a 
tutor  in  Miildlebury-  College;  and  was  Ordained  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  May  4,1842.  He  became  profess- 
or in  Marietta  College,  O.,  and  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Mannar;  two  years  thereafter  he  accepted  a  call  as 
stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  I' lira, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1845  was  installed  pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Rochester.  In  1854  he  was  stated  supply  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Montreal,  Canada ;  the  next  year  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Scranton,  Fa., 
where  he  remained  until  1808.  His  health  failing,  he 
removed  to  Marietta,  O.,  where  he  died,  Julv  19,  1873. 
See  Gen.  Cat. of  Union  Theol.  -Sew.  1876, p.  19. "  (W.  l'.S.) 

Hidalgo,  Michael  v  Costii.i.as,  called  the  "  Wash- 
ington of  the  Mexican  Revolution,"  was  parish  priest 
at  Dolores,  department  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  He  ap» 
pealed  to  his  parishioners,  raised  the  standard  of  Mex- 
ican freedom,  headed  the  dissentients,  and  was  pro- 
claimed generalissimo,  Sept.  17,  1810.  He  was  joined 
by  adherents  from  every  side,  aud  in  six  weeks  was 
marching  on  Mexico  city  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
Five  provinces  recognised  his  authority. 
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Hidalgo,  however,  unfortunately  halted  in  his  advance 
on  the  capital,  the  royalist*  had  time  to  rally,  and  he 
was  utterly  defeated  at  Puenie  dc  Calderon,  Jan.  17, 
1811,  and  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  rally  the  na- 
tional army,  was  captured  by  treachery  while  endeav- 
oring to  escape  to  the  United  Slates.  He  was  executed 
ten  days  afterwards.  On  his  death,  Morelos,  another 
priest,  assumed  the.  command ;  a  congress  of  forty  mem- 
bers was  called,  but  after  the  defeat  and  execution  of 
Morelos,  it  was  dissolved  by  general  Teran,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  revolt  was  entirely  quelled  in  1819. 
Mexico  gained  its  independence  in  1822,  which,  amid 
anarchy  and  continual  turmoil,  it  has  retained  until  the 
present,  barring  the  French  occupation  of  1862  to  1867. 
To-day  the  grateful  republic  of  Mexico  repeats  in  her 
decorations  and  uses  on  her  postage -stamp  the  mild 
features  of  her  illustrious  son,  the  priest-patriot,  Michael 
H  idalgo  y  Cost illas.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Cuth.  A  Imanac,  1876, 
p.  105. 

Hieracites.  a  heretical  sect  which  sprang  up  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  or  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
founded  by  Hicracas  or  llierax  (q.  v.). 

Hieratic  WritiBg,  a  species  of  sacred  writing  ased 
by  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  especially  the  Hicro- 
grammatists  (q.  v.).  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  papyri, 
and  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  (q.  v.). 
The  matter  of  these  manuscripts  consists  almost  entire- 
ly of  texts  in  reference  to  purely  religious  or  scientific 
description,  and  of  religious  inscriptions. 

Hierodiac5ni  (from  itpoc,  sacred,  and  titdicovoc,, 
a  deacon),  monks  of  the  Husso-Greek  Church  (q.  v.), 
who  are  also  deacons. 

Hicroduli.  in  Greek  cultus,  were  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  a  temple,  especially  in  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  were  females,  living 
near  temples,  who  hired  themselves  out  to  strangers. 
They  were  obliged  to  care  for  the  decorations  of  the 
temple,  knitting  and  cleansing  the  veils,  wreathing  the 
altars,  etc  The  priests  had  no  other  income  than  the 
presents  which  pilgrims  to  the  sanctuary  brought,  and 
in  order  to  draw  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  temple  were  occupied  by  numbers  of 
priestesses,  who  gave  the  presents  they  received  to  the 
temple,  as  is  still  the  case  in  India  with  the  Dcwadashiea 
(Bajaderes).  In  Cappadocia,  in  the  temple-woods  of 
the  Comauiau  goddess,  Strabo  met  over  six  thousand. 
This  custom  came  to  Greece  and  Sicily,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  many  a 
beautiful  temple  was  built  with  the  mouey  thus  ob- 
tained.   See  Diana;  Venus. 

Hierogrammatists  (from  ifp6c,»acred,  and  ypap- 
uam'-c,  a  scribe),  the  sacred  scribes  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  employed  the  hieratic  writing  (q.  v.), 
in  transcribing  religious  writings  on  p<n>yri,  and  in  giv- 
ing au  account  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  It 
was  their  duty  also  to  expound  the  sacred  mysteries  as 
fur  as  they  were  allowed  to  be  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  carried  a  wand,  and  were  dressed  in  liuen 
garments.    See  Sckibk. 

■  Hieromancy  (from  Ifpoc,  sacred,  and  pavrtia,  di- 
1  vitiation),  a  species  of  divination  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  predicting  fut- 
ure events  by  observing  the  various  appearances  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  act  of  offering  sacrifices. 
See  Divination. 

Hieronionachi  (from  ifpoc,  tuned,  and  pova\o^, 
a  monk),  monks  of  the  Uusso-Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  who 
are  priests.  They  are  considered  sacred  monks,  and 
never  officiate  except  on  solemn  festival  occasions. 

Hieronymi,  Wii.hki.m,  a  preacher  of  the  German 

Catholics,  was  originally  a  Protestant,  but  joined  the 
movement  of  the  German  Catholics  in  1845,  and  died 
at  Mayence,  Sept.  14, 1884.  He  published,  Kern  Papst- 
tkum!  Kein  Symbolzirang  (  Magdeburg,  1845  ) :  —  /He 
Uegelianer  aU  Lichtfreuttde  (Darmstadt,  1846) :— Zextg- 


nisst  deutsch  -  katholischen  Geistes  (1847):  —  frtihnt 
odrr  Autoriidt,  written  against  bishop  Ketteler  (18621. 
See  Zucbold,  Bibl.  TktoL  i,  554  »q.    (B.  F.) 

Hieronymua  a  Sancta  Fidr  (originally  Joshm 
lAirki)  was  a  famous  Talmudist  and  physician.  Wheu 
rabbi  Salomon,  afterwards  bishop  Paulus  BurgensU 
(q.  v.),  had  embraced  and  was  preaching  the  Christian 
faith  in  Spain,  Joshua  Lorki  wrote  against  him.  But 
soon  tins  zealous  enemy  of  the  gosp?l  became  himself 
an  ardent  confessor  of  the  truth,  and  failed  not  to  de- 
clare openly  the  reason  which  hod  given  rise  to  this 
change  in  his  religious  opinions,  by  publishing  two 
tracts  against  the  Jews,  Probation*  Sori  Test,  ex  IV- 
tere  Testamenlo  (reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Mag.  Vet.  Pa- 
trum,  xxix).  At  the  instigation  of  Hieronymua,  who, 
after  his  baptism,  entered  the  service  of  pope  Benedict 
XIII,  being  appointed  his  physician,  the  famous  con- 
ference was  held  at  Tortooa  (Feb.  7,  1413.  to  Nov.  12, 
1414),  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope.  The  assembly 
was  convened  to  discuss  sixteen  points,  which  were  pro- 
posed by  Hieronymus.  Prominent  among  the  Jewish 
disputants  was  Joseph  Albo  (q.  v.).  The  result  of  this 
conference  is  passed  over  by  Jewish  historiaus  with  re- 
markable silence.  According  to  the  Christians,  all  the 
rabbis  present  declared  themselves  vanquished,  and 
signed  an  act  to  that  effect,  with  the  exception  of  Albo 
and  rabbi  Ferrer.  See  Fttrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  392 ;  Kolkor, 
Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  28  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  awl 
the  Gentiles,  p.  828  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hieropoioi  (from  it poc,  sacred,  and  ttoi'ho.  to  make), 
persons  anciently  employed  at  Athens  to  superintend 
the  oblations  and  sacritices.  Ten  of  these  officers  were 
appointed  annually,  and  they  wore  at  their  girdles  a 
consecrated  axe  as  an  emblem  of  their  office. 

Higbert  (Ifygbehrt),  14th  bishop  of  Lichfield,  AD. 
779,  and  the  only  one  entitled  archbishop  of  that  see. 
See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Higgins,  William,  n.I  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Lancaster,  England, 
in  1793,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lancaster  and  Man- 
chester grammar  schools,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  he  graduated  in  1817.  His  first 
clerical  duty  in  Ireland  was  as  chaplain  to  the  Rich- 
mond Penitentiary,  in  1820,  subsequently  he  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  rector  of  Koscrca  in 
1828,  vicar-general  of  Killaloe  in  1834,  dean  of  Limer- 
ick in  1844,  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1849,  and  bishop  of 
Deny  in  1853.    The  same  year  he  was  appointed  com- 

op  Plunket  as  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner.  He  died 
at  Deny,  July  12,  1867.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Ret.  Oct. 
1867,  p.  505. 

Higga,  Griffin  (or  Griffith),  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Stoke  Abbot,  or  South  Stoke, 
near  Henley,  Oxfordshire,  in  1589.  and  was  educated  at 
Reading  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1627 
he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  as  chaplain  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia.  On  his  return  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Cliffe,  near  Dover,  and  was  also  made  chanter  of  >t. 
David's.  In  1638  he  was  made  dean  of  Lichfield.  He 
lost  all  his  preferments  when  the  Church  establishment 
was  overthrown.  He  died  Dec.  16,  1659.  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  Problemata  Theologica  (1630): — Mis- 
cellaneas  Theses  Theologies  (eod.).  See  Chalmers,  Biy. 
Bid.  s.  v. 

High  Altar  is  the  chief,  central,  or  principal  altar 
of  a  church.  Other  altars,  iu  old  documents,  are  often 
called  "  low  altars,"  to  distinguish  them  from  that  which 
is  the  chief  altar.  When  there  are  many  chapels  in  a 
church,  clustering  on  either  side  of  the  chief  chapel  or 
chancel,  the  principal  chancel,  containing  the  high  altar, 
is  sometimes  called  the  u  high  chancel."    See  Altar. 

Highmote,  Joskfii,  an  English  painter,  was  born 
at  I^ondon  in  1692,  and  was  articled  to  an  attorney  in 
1707,  against  his  inclination.    He  employed  his  leisure 
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hours  in  painting,  finally  commenced  it  as  a  profession, 
and  soon  met  with  employment.  Shortly  after  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  do  some  ; 
work.  In  1732  he  visited  the  continent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  D&saeldorf  Gallery,  and  two  years 
after  he  went  to  France  in  order  to  examine  the  gal- 
leries there.  He  executed  a  series  of  pictures,  which 
were  engraved  and  published  in  1745.  Among  his  sa- 
cred subjects  were,  The  Good  Samaritan ;  The  Finding 
of  Motes ;  Bagar  and  hhmael.  He  died  in  1780.  See 
Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Koae,  Biog. 
Diet,  s.  v. 

Hiisi  is  the  name  given  to  the  devil  among  the 
Finns.  He  is  described  as  having  only  three  fingers  on 
each  hand,  but  these  are  armed  with  large  nails,  with 
which  he  tears  in  pieces  all  who  fall  into  his  power. 
He  is  suppose!  to  reside  in  the  forest,  whence  he  sends 
out  all  manner  of  diseases  and  calamities,  with  which 
he  afflicts  mankind. 

Hildebrand,  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  10,  1623.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  was  in  1652  professor  of  theology 
at  Bdmstadt,  in  1662  doctor  of  theology  and  general 
superintendent  at  Celle,  and  died  Oct.  18,  1691.  He 
wrote,  IHss.de  Donatione  Conttantini  Magui  (Helmstatlt, 
1661): — Sacra  Publiea  Veteris  Kccletia  in  Comptmli- 
vm  Uedacta  (1699): — Fxercit.  tie  Veterum  Conciombus 
(1661): — fiituale  Baptitmi  Veteris,  Pttblieis  Leetionibus 
01  tin  IHcatum  (  ed.  Schmid,  1699  ) :  —  Hituale  F.ucha- 
ristitr  Veteris  Eecletice  (ed.  Schmid,  1712) :— De  XuptiU 
Veterum  Chrittianorum  Libellus  (ed.  Schmid,  1714),  etc. 
See  Winer.  Ilandbueh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  574,  627, 628, 630, 
031,  684,  635,  638.  699;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,s.v.;  Just  von  Rinero,  Commentarius  de  Vita 
et  Seriptis  Joach.  Ilildebrandi  (1743) ;  Furst,  BiU.  Jud. 
i.  393.    (B.  P.) 

Hildrop,  Jons,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
rector  of  Wath,  near  Rippon,  Yorkshire,  lie  died  in 
1750,  leaving  a  number  of  sermons,  theological  treatises, 
etc.  (1711-52).  His  miscellaneous  works  appeared  in 
1 754.    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A  uthort, 

8.  V. 

Kile,  (1)  an  old  English  word,  signifying  to  put  on 
a  roof  or  cover.  In  old  documents  it  is  sometimes 
spelled  "helve,"  "hylle,"  and  "byle;"  (2)  the  covering 
of  a  church  roof. 

Hilgers,  BicnsiiAni*  Josevh,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1803.  In  1H27  he  took 
holy  orders,  was  pastor  at  Siegburg  in  1828,  took  the 
degree  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Munster  in  1834,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  Bonn  in  1835,  and  died 
Feb.  7, 1874.  He  published,  L  eber  das  1  Whal/mss  z,ri- 
schen  I -rib  und  Seele  im  Menschen  (Bonn,  1834) :—  Sym- 
bolisehe  Theologie  (IM):  —  Kritische  Lhxrstellung  der 
J/dresien,  etc.  (1837) :  —  Homilien  (published  after  his 
death,  1874).    (B.  P.) 

Hilgod  (or  HilgOt),  a  French  prelate,  was  at  first 
canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sois- 
*ons  in  1085.  But  grave  difficulties  arose  against  his 
appointment,  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  about 
the  year  1087,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Marmou- 
ticr."  He  died  Aug.  4,  1104.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your.  /Hog. 
Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Hill,  Benjamin  M..  D.P..  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Newjwrt,  R.  I.,  April  5,  1793.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Pennsylvania  University, 
hut  was  soon  called  to  New  Orleans  as  a  clerk;  and 
subsequently  studied  medicine  for  a  time  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  converted  in  1812;  licensed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1815;  for  two  years  preached  in  Leicester  and 
Spencer,  Mass. ;  in  1818  was  ordained  in  Stafford,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  three  years,  and  was  then  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  continued  from  1821  to  1829.  The  next  ten 
years  of  hia  ministry  were  with  the  First  Church  in 


Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1840  he  became  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
which  position  he  held  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died 
in  New  Haven,  Jan.  15, 1881.  See  Christian  Secretary, 
Jan.  19, 1881.    (J.  C.S.) 

Hill,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Kings  County,  Ireland,  Jan.  6,  1800.  In  1822  he 
became  a  student  in  Horton  College,  completing  the 
I  course  in  two  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Middleton.  In  1834  he  was  aptiointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Mission  Society;  in  1842  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Heneage  Street  Church,  Birmingham, 
where  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he  removed  to  the 
United  States;  was  pastor  in  Belvidere,  111.;  chaplain, 
for  a  time,  in  the  Federal  army ;  connected  for  a  short 
period  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  finally  took 
up  his  residence  in  Belvidere,  where  he  died  in  1872. 
Sec  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book;  1873,  p.  273.    (J.  C.  S.) 

HUL  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cud  worth,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1619,  and  educated 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1677.  He 
published,  Dionysii  Orbis  Deteriptio  (1658,  1659,  1663, 
1678,  1688):—  Woman's  Looking-glass  (1660).  Sec 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a,  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Hill,  William  Wallace,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bath  County,  Ky,  Jan.  26,  1825. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Mt.  Sterling  and  Paris ;  grad- 
uated from  Centre  College  in  1835;  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  the  same  year,  and  remained  two 
years.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  April  24, 1838,  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Louisville,  Oct.  3  following,  and  installed  pastor  at 
Shclbyville,  where  he  served  four  years.  He  then  took 
charge  of  The  Protestant  Herald,  published  at  Bards- 
town,  but  removed  it  to  Frankfort,  as  a  more  central 
place  of  publication.  In  November,  1844,  he  again  re- 
moved with  his  paper  to  Ixuisville,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  The  Presbyterian  Herald.  As  a  religious 
newspaper  it  had  few  equals  in  the  land.  Its  publica- 
tion ceased  in  1862,  on  account  of  the  war.  From  1845 
to  1860  he  was  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Western  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Domes- 
tic Missions.  Ho  then  founded  Bellewood  Female 
Seminary,  near  Louisville,  and  was  its  principal  from 
1862  to  1874.  During  these  }'ears  he  also  preached 
more  or  less  regularly  at  Plumb  Creek,  M'nhlletown, 
ami  Anchorage.  In  1874  he  accepted  the  charge  of 
the  Synodical  Female  College  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  sup- 
plied the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place.  He  left 
Fulton  in  1877,  and  went  to  Sherman.  Texas,  where  he 
commenced  teaching  in  Austin  College,  preaching  for 
the  Church  there  at  the  same  time.  He  died  May  I, 
1878.  See  Xtci  oL  Report  of  Princeton  Thtol.  Sem.  1879, 
p.  39. 

Hille,  WiuibLM,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Feb.  16,  1803.  He  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen,  was  from  1824  to  1833  teacher  at  the  gymnasia  in 
Wolfcnbnttel  and  HclmsUidt,  in  1838  pastor 'at  Marien- 
thal,  in  1834  stiperintemlent,  in  1840  general  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  primarius  at  Hclmstadt,  and  in  1845 
member  of  consistory.  In  1876  he  retired  from  his 
many  positions,  and  died  Oct.  2,  1880.  As  Christianity 
had  become  a  reality  in  Hille,  who  had  freed  himself 
from  the  fetters  of  rationalism,  he  became  to  many  a 
leader  to  Christ.  He  published.  Oratiuneula-  Symxla- 
Us f  1 1  elms  t  iid  t .  1844)  :—Dat  Kirehenjahr  (Berlin.  1858)  •. 
—Zeutptitte  am  Christo  (1859).  See  Zuchold,  Bill. 
Theol.  i,  557.    (B.  P.) 

Hillel  Manuscript.  Of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
MSS.,  now  no  more  extant,  the  most  famous  is  the  co- 
dex Hillel.  As  to  this  name  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  From  Jewish  history  we  know  that  there 
were  two  rabbis  by  the  name  of  Hillel,  one  who  lived 
in  the  6rst  century  before  Christ,  called  Hillel  [,  the 
Great,  the  other  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
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Christ,  called  Hillel  II.  Some,  as  Schickhard  (Jus  Fit- 
f/ium  Hebraorum,  ed.  Carpzov,  Leipsic.  1674,  p.  39)  and 
Cuncus  (De  Rcjiubl.  Hebr.p.  169), attributed  this  codex 
to  the  older  Ilillel;  others,  as  David  Gans,  in  his  Tze- 
mach  Darid,  Buxtorf,  in  Tractatus  de  Punctorum  Y'oca- 
lium,  etc  (Basle,  1048),  p.  353,  attributed  it  to  the  younger 
ilillel.  A  third  opinion  is  that  this  codex  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at  Hilla,  a  town 
built  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  so  Fllrst  (Gesch. 
des  Karaerthums,  p.  22  sq.,  138,  note  14),  and  Giusburg 
(  UviUti  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth,  p.  260,  note  40).  But 
none  of  these  opinions  seems  to  be  correct.  Against 
the  first  two  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Abra- 
ham ben-Samuel  Sukhtto  (q.  v.),  who,  in  his  Jiook  of 
Genealogies,  entitled  Sepher  Yuchatin,  says  that  when 
he  saw  the  remainder  of  the  codex  (circa  A. I).  1600)  it 
was  900  years  old.  His  words  are  these:  "Inthevear 
4956,  on  the  28th  day  of  Ab  (i.  e.  in  1196,  better  1 197), 
there  was  a  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  king- 
dom of  I^eon  from  the  two  kingdoms  which  came  to 
besiege  it.  It  was  then  that  the  twenty-four  sacred 
books,  which  were  written  long  ago,  about  the  vear  600, 
by  rabbi  Moses  bcn-Ilillel,  in  an  exceedingly  correct 
manner,  and  after  which  all  copies  were  corrected,  were 
taken  away.  I  saw  the  remaining  two  portions  of  the 
same,  viz.  the  earlier  prophets  (i.  e.  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings),  and  the  later  prophets  (i.  e.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hzckiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets), 
written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  which  were 
brought  to  Portugal  and  sold  in  Africa,  where  they  still 
are,  having  been  written  900  years  ago."  Kirnchi,  in 
his  grammar  on  Numb,  xv,  4,  says  that  the  Pentateuch 
of  this  codex  was  extant  in  Toletola  (nbl-J^brjr,  Yu- 
chasin,  ed.  Filipowski,  Loud.  1867,  p.  220,  col.  2).  From 
this  statement  it  may  be  deduced  that  this  codex  was 
written  about  the  7th  century.  As  to  the  third  opin- 
ion, deriving  the  name  from  Hilla.  a  town  near  Babel, 
wc  may  dismiss  it  as  merely  ingenious.  A  better  opin- 
ion seems  t»  be  that  of  St  rack  (Prtdegamena,  p.  10  j, 
who  says,  *•  Fortasse  tameu  recte  cogitabis  eum  e  Ml* 
mero  tCjv  C^'E'O  in  Hispauia  fuisse."  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  critic  Jediilja  Norzi  (q.  v.), 
who  remarks,  on  Gen.  i,  5:  "  He  was  a  very  good  Mas- 
oretic  scholar,  ami  a  scribe  in  the  city  of  Toletola." 
Whatever  uncertainty  may  be  about  the  derivation  of 
its  name,  certain  it  is  that  this  codex  is  very  important 
for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Test.  Hebrew  "text,  us  the 
many  quotations  which  we  find  in  Xorzi's  critical  com- 
mentary, eutitled  *B  nn32,  published  at  Mantua, 
1742-44,  Vienna,  1813,  Warsaw,  1860-66,  and  in  Lonza- 
no's  critical  work,  entitled  mW  "nx,  indicate.  In  the 
12th  century  this  codex  was  perused  by  the  Jewish 
grammarian,  Jacob  beu-Eleazar,  as  David  Kimchi  testi- 
fies in  bis  grammatical  work,  Michlul  (ed.  Ftlrth,  1793, 
fol.  78,  coL  2  ),  and  rabbi  Jacob  ben-Eleazar  writes  that 
in  the  codex  Hillel,  which  is  at  Toletola,  he  found  that 
the  dale/h  in  nnn  was  raphe  (Deut.  xii,  1);  and  fol. 
127,  coL  2,  in  fine,  he  writes:  '*  In  the  codex  Hillel, 
which  is  at  Toletola,  the  word  MEXP.  (Lev.  vi,  10)  is 
written  with  a  Uert,  HBXn,  and  not  PIBXPi,  as  our 
present  text  haa."  We  subjoin  some  readings  of  the 
codex  Hillel : 

Gen.  hr,8:  In  some  editions  of  the  Old  Test,  there  la  a 
spare  left  between  "ITIX  and  Wl,  and  is  marked  in  the 
margin  by  XpDB,  I.  e.  space.  The  LXX.,  8am.,  Syr., 
Vul ,  and  Jens.  TargWO  add,  "let  ns  co  Into  the  field." 
The  *pace  we  have  refcned  to  is  found  in  the  editions  of 
Buxtorf,  Mcuuswh  U  i.-Isnwl,  Walton,  Nlsscl,  Butter. 
Clodlu-,  Van  dcr  Hooirht.  But,  sayB  Lonxano,  the  pitka 
Is  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  for  in  the  MSS.  which  he  con- 
enltcd.and  in  codex  Ilillel.  there  is  no  apace.  The  addition 
"let  in.  tro  into  the  Hold,"  is  uol  found  by  Symmachus, 
TheiKlotion.  and  Onkelos.  Even  Origcn  remarks  A.;a«»« 
jic»  tU  t4  wiito*  h       '£/3pu»«y  oi  ifn>a*rai  (tom.  H,  30). 

Gen.  lx.2»  :  A  great  many  codd.  and  edd.  rend  1W1 
hot  codex  Uillel  TPl. 


Gen.  xlx,  1C:  Plttrl^rr*},  here  Lonxano  remarks  that 
the  second  mem  is  writteu  with  kamets  In  codd.  and  io 
j  cod.  Ilillel.   In  the  edition  of  Blr  and  Delitxsch  the  word 
I  Is  thus  written,  non^P*\ 

Gen.  xlx,  20:  X!  HabrX.  Lonxano  says  that  X3  Is 
raphe,  but  In  cod.'llillel'it  is  written  with  a  dayesh.  Ia 
Bilr  and  Delitzsch**  Genesis  it  Is  writteu  raphe. 

Geo.  xxvil, '.'5:  ib  X2*1.  In  cod.  Hillel,  says  Lonxano, 
the  accent  darna  is  iu  ttae  yod.  In  our  editions  it  is  in, 
or  rather  ouder,  the  beth;  Bar  and  Delitzsch  follow  the 
cod.  Uillel,  and  write  XS'^. 

Gen.  xxxlx,  0:  HX^"?.'  Norzl  remarks  that  the  codex 
Uillel  writes  with  tsere  HX-O. 

Geu.  xlli,  10:  llOXn.  In  the  margin  of  an  old  colex, 
belonging  now  to  Dr.  8.  Bar,  the  editor  of  Ibe  new  edi- 
tion of  I  lie  Old  Te»t.,  in  connection  with  professor  De- 
litzsch, It  is  written  "  ~  ~  N .—  feVm,  L  e.  in  the  codex  Uil- 
lel, the  reading  Is  with  *eyol,  "<10Xn. 

Gen.  xlvi,  18:  rVI^I.   On  this  word  Lonxano  remarks 
that  in  Uillel  aud  oiner  codd.  the  rat  I*  raphe,  I.  e.  TVE*. 
ExikI.  x,  0 :  toJBVSt  In  Hillel,  remarks  Lonzano/ii  is 

written  W  xb^.'i.  e.  plcne  WptttfL 

Exod.  xxxvii,  6:  3V13.  In  Hillel  and  In  some  other 
codd.,  remarks  Lonxano,  it  Is  written  with  a  makkrph. 

Josh,  xxl,  35, 3C:  Cod.  Keunic.  No  367,  reads  in  the  mar- 
glu  "bhnz  CPp'-DB  "•Sm  *&X  WX'S  Xb,  i.  e.  theee 
two  verses  are  not  fouud  in  the  codex  Hillel.  Similar  l« 
the  remark  iu  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  H.  Lotxe,  of 
Leipslc 

Pro*,  vlll,  16:  A  great  many  eodd„  editions,  and  an- 
cient versions,  as  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Ta^um,  and  even  the 
Griecus  Venctus,  read  here  p*12£  "OB-,  while  the  Com- 

!  pliitcnslan  text  and  other  codd.  read  "^nx  *OBX9l  which 
i*  also  supported  by  codox  Hillel,  aud  Is  adopted  in  Bar'* 
ed.  of  Proverbs. 

These  few  examples  will  show  the  importance  of 
the  codex  Ilillel  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.    (B.  P.) 

Hilliger,  Joiiasx  Zaciiaimas,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germanv.  was  born  Jan.  1,  1693,  at  Chemnitz, 
i  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1717  ad- 
junct to  the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  latter  place,  in 
1724  professor  of  philosophy,  in  1726  superintendent  at 
Snyda.  in  Saxony,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1770.  He  wrote, 
De  l.ibro  Itecti  ad  Jos,  r,  15  (Leipsic,  1714) : — I/t  av\if- 
r«if  ad  Matth.  ir,  23  (1717): — lie  Vita,  Fama,  et  Scrip- 
tis  I'm/.  I ( 'eufeiii  (1721) t—D$  Plagis  Magnis  J'haratmis 
ad  Gen.  xii,  17  (1724)  -.-De  Cunonica  I.ibri  Esther  .4  *c~ 
|  torifate  (Wittenberg,  1729)  \—Dt  Augustana  Confessiuae 
.Xoima  Concionum  Sacra  rum  Secundaria  (1733  >.  See 
Dietmann,  Chursachsische  Priester;  l  .>chcr,  A  lUjemewt 
Gelehrten-I^xikvn,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  dei 
Lit.  t,  775 ;  Fllrst,  BM.  Jud.  i,  394.    (B.  P.) 

Hillyer.  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
liorn  in  Massachusetts,  April  6,  1703.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  by  the  I*resbytery 
of  Suffolk.  U  L,  in  1788;  called  to  Bottle  Hill  "(now 
Madison  ),  N.  J.,  in  1789;  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Orange  in  1801 ;  resigned  his  charge  when 
he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  died  at  Orange,  Aug. 
28,  1840.  During  his  pastorale  at  Orange  he  made  a 
missionary  tour  through  northern  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  York,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
heard  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Auburn.  See  Tuttle. 
Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  "Madison,  X.  J.  (New  York. 
1865),  p.  39;  Aikman,  Historical  Ditcvurst  Concerning 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Madison,  \.  J.  (1876),  p.  8. 

Hilpert,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  super- 
intendent at  Hildc8heim,  who  died  May  10,  1080,  is 
the  author  of,  lUsouisitio  de  Praadamitis : — lie  JvaVto- 
rum  Flagellafionibus: — De  Gloria  Templi  Posteriori*: 
— Hebra'orum  Philosophia  Adrersus  Judtros : — De  A  go- 
pis  :—He  Persererantia  Sanctorum.  See  Witte,  Dia- 
rium  Jiiographicum ;  Fllrst,  BibLJud.  i,  394;  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrttn-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Hilscher,  Balthasar,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  1 
bom  April  1, 1595,  at  Hirschberg,  Silesia.  He  was  bach- 
elor of  theology  and  deacon  nt  Leipsic,  and  died  Sept. 
13,  1630,  leaving,  De  Integritate  Codicis  Hebrai:—De  \ 
EvangeJio : — De  Justifcutione: — Itisputationes  de  Invo- 
cations Sanctorum,  de  Sanctis  A  ngelis,  de  Imagine  I>ei : 
— l)e  Hominibus  in  JAluvio  ad  1  J'etr.  Hi,  19: — Luthe- 
rischer  Bust-  und  Betwecker  wider  den  Pabst  und  trine 
J  r mi  iter.  See  Gotxc,  Elogia  Theologorum ;  Jdcher,  A  tl- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hilscher,  Paul  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, waa  born  March  15, 1660,  at  Waldheim,  in  Saxony. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1695  deacon  at  Dresden 
(Neustadt),  in  1704  pastor  there,  and  died  Aug.  3,  1730, 
leaving  a  number  of  ascctical  works,  for  which  see  J<>- 
chcr.  A  llffemeinet  Gelehrten-l*xikon,  a.  v. ;  Furst,  IKK 
Jtf«ii,394.  (HP.) 

Hilsey  (or  Hildesley ).  Jons,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter in  1535,  dietl  in  1538,  leaving,  The  Mauuall  of  Pray- 
er*;  or,  The  Prymer  in  Englyshe  (1539): — De  Yeri  Cor- 
poris Jesu  in  Sacramento : — Resolution*  Concerning  the 
Sacraments.  See  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  ami  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hilten,  Johannes,  a  Franciscan  of  Tbaringia,  who 
died  in  1502,  is  the  author  of  Comment,  in  Apoealyjmn 
et  P-anUlem.  Hilton  made  himself  famous  by  his  so- 
called  prophecies.  See  Angelus,  Bericht  von  Joh.  Bit- 
ten und  srinen  Weissagungen.    (B.  1*.) 

Hilton,  William,  an  English  painter,  was  born  at 
Lincoln.  June  3,  1786.  He  studied  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy School,  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  in  Italy.  In 
1825  he  succeeded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  the  academy,  and 
died  in  I/indon,  Dec.  30,  1839.  Of  his  religious  pieces 
the  following  arc  the  principal:  Christ  Crou-netl  with 
Thorns,  painted  in  1823.  lately  purchased  by  the  acad- 
emy, and  regarded  as  his  masterpiece ;  The  A  ngel  Re- 
leasing Peter  from  PHson,  painted  in  1«31 ;  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocent*,  bit  exhibited  work  (IH38) ;  and  Rrbekah 
and  Abraham's  Servant  (1829),  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.    See  Encyrfop.  Brit.  9th  ed.  s.  v. 

Himmel.  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  Dec.  27,  1581,  at  Stolpe,  Pomcrania.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Jena,  March  31, 
1643,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of.  Analytic i  Disposilio  Librorum  Biblicorum: — 
Memorials  Biblicum  Generate  et  Specuile  cum  Chrono- 
logia  Biblical :  —  Compendium  Bistorim  Ecclesiastical 
a  Sato  Christo  Usque  ad  Lutherum:—De  Script  urn  Sa- 
cra:— Commentar.  in  Prophetas  Minors,  Epistolam  ad 
Gala/as  et  Philemonem  :—Posfilla  A  cadrmica  in  Episto- 
las  et  Erangtlia  Ikminicidia  et  Eestirn/ia  .—De  Cano- 
nical >t.  Jure  Canonico  et  Theiditgia  Scholastica : — Syn- 
tagma Disputationnm  Theolofficarum.  See  Furst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,394;  J6c\iqt,  A  Ugemeines  Gtlehrtenl.exikon,  s.  v. 
(&  P.) 

Hindustani  Version  ok  the  S<ntrTUREs.  Hin- 
dustani (or  Urdu),  the  language  of  "  Hindu-stan,"  or 
"country  of  Hind,"  is  a  mixed  language,  and  owes  its 
formation  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vaders with  the  conquered  natives  of  India.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  Mohammedan  invasions,  which  date 
from  the  10th  century,  Hinduwi, or  Hindi,  was  the  pre- 
vailing dialect  in  Northern  India.  On  their  permanent 
settlement  in  India  the  Mohammedans  adopted  this  dia- 
lect as  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  natives, 
but  they  greatly  altered  it  by  the  introduction  of  words* 
and  idioms  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  their  own 
vernacular  and  liturgic  languages.  The  new  dialect 
thence  arising  was  called  Urdu  (camp),  or  Urdu  Xtibnu 
(camp  language),  because  the  language  of  the  Moham- 
medan camp  and  court;  it  was  also  called  "Hindu- 
stani," from  the  geographical  region  through  which  it 
ultimately  became  diffused. 

The  first  translation  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  into 
Hindustani  seems  to  have  been  made  by  B.  Schulze,  a 


Danish  missionary.  His  version  of  the  Psalms  waa 
published  by  Calleuberg  at  Halle  in  1746,  and  the  New 
Test,  in  1758.  But  the  most  important  translation  that 
has  been  made  into  this  language  is  that  of  the  New 
Test,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  which  appeared,  after 
much  delay,  at  Seramporc  in  1814.  This  version  soon 
obtained  such  a  high  reputation  that  it  led  to  a  demand 
for  an  edition  in  the  Devauagari  (or  regular  Sanscrit) 
character,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindus  in  the  upper 
provinces.  An  edition  in  this  character  was  published 
in  1817  by  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society.  No  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Hindustani  Scriptures  were,  however, 
issued  in  thia  dress,  for  it  waa  found  by  experience  that 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Hinduwi  dialect  (q.  v. )  were 
far  more  acceptable  than  in  the  Hindustani  to  the  nu- 
merous class  of  natives  who  employ  the  Devanagari 
characters.  For  their  use,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  (see  Hindi  w  i  Version),  Martyn's  New  Test, 
was  eventually  divested  of  its  Persian  and  Arabic  terms, 
and  transferred  into  the  Hinduwi  idiom  by  Mr.  Bowiey. 

While  these  editions  were  issued  by  the  Calcutta 
Auxiliary,  the  publication  of  an  edition  in  London  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  since  the  year  1815,  and  was  published  in 
1819,  under  the  superintendence  of  professor  Lee.  Four 
thousand  copies  of  thia  edition  were  aent  to  Calcutta, 
The  committee  at  the  latter  place  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  publication  of  a  Hindustani  version  of  the 
Old  Test,  The  first  portion  of  the  work  published  waa 
the  Pentateuch,  which  appeared  in  1823,  and  in  1844 
the  Old  Test,  was  completed,  and  editions,  both  in  Ara- 
bic and  Roman  characters  were  distributed.  The  Hin- 
dustani version  of  the  Scriptures  has  undergone  subse- 
quent revision  at  the  hands  of  a  committee  ap|M>inted 
for  the  purpose,  and  bter  editions,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests.,  have  appeared.  Some  of  these  have  been 
printed  in  the  Arabic,  and  others  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. At  present  there  exist  four  different  versions  in 
Hindustani,  one  by  Martyn,  the  second  by  Thomasen 
and  others,  the  third  Yates 's  version,  and  the  fourth  the 
Benares'  version,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  waa 
made.    Sec  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  94. 

Linguistic  //e//w.— Garcin  de  Tassy,  Rudiments  de  la 
Langue  llindoustanie,  arec  Appendice  (Paris,  1829-33; 
12th  ed.  1863);  Vinson,  Elements  de  la  Grammaire  Ge- 
nerate llindoustanie  (ibid.  1884);  Craven,  The  Popular 
Dictionary  in  English  and  Hindustani  and  Hindustani 
and  English  (I>ondon,  1882);  I>owson,  A  Grammar  of 
the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language ;  A  Hindustani  Ex- 
ercise Book;  Fallon,  A  AVtc  Hindustani  -  English  Dic- 
tionary (Benares,  1879);  English- Hindustani  Dictionary 
(1880).    (B.  P.) 

Hinduwi  Version  ok  the  Sc-rhti'iies.  Hin- 
duwi (called  Hindi  by  the  Serampore  translators),  with 
its  various  dial.-,  is  is  spoken  in  all  the  upper  provinces 
of  India.   Its  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  is  very  remarkable, 
and  about  nine  tenths  of  its  words  may  be  traced  to  that 
language.    In  idiom  and  construction  Hinduwi  resem- 
bles Hindustani;  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
dialects  consists  in  this,  that  while  Persian  and  Arabic 
words  and  phrases  predominate  in  Hindustani,  the  Hin- 
duwi is  entirely  free  from  foreign  admixture,  and  the 
proper  movie  of  writing  it  is  in  the  Devanagari  or  regu- 
lar Sanscrit  characters.    Beside  these,  I  tic  Kyi  hi.  or 
Kailhi,  or  writer's  character,  an  imperfect  imitation, 
I  and  in  some  respects  an  alteration,  of  the  Dc ivanagari, 
is  also  used  in  writing  and  printing  Hinduwi,  particu- 
1  larly  by  the  trailing  community,  and  it  is  said  that  of 
!  the  lower  class  of  natives  there  are  ten  who  read  and 
I  write  in  the  Kythi  for  one  who  transacts  business  in 
the  Devanagari. 

A  version  into  the  Hinduwi  language  was  commenced 
in  18l»  ».  and  in  1807  the  w  hole  of  the  New  and  parts  of 
the  ( )ld  Test,  were  completed  and  ready  for  re  vision.  It 
is  one  of  the  versions  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey.  In 
181 1  the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Serampore,  followed 
in  1813  by  a  second  edition.    A  third  was  soon  needed, 
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and  the  Serampore  missionaries  determined  to  publish 
the  version  executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain. 
In  1819  the  gospels  in  the  Devanagari  character  were 
published,  and  in  the  following  year  another  edition 
appeared  in  the  Kaithi  character.  The  further  publi- 
cation of  this  version  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Thompson,  a  Bap- 
tist missionary,  long  resident  at  Delhi,  then  undertook 
the  revision  of  the  New  Test,  ami  of  the  Psalms,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the  gospels  were  printed  in 
1824.  The  Old  Test,  in  Dr.  Carey's  translation,  ap- 
peared in  1818.  From  time  to  time  new  editions  were 
published  in  both  characters  by  the  Serampore  mission- 
ary societies,  each  edition  having  been  subjected  to  a 
careful  revision. 

There  also  exists  another  Hinduwi  version  of  the  en- 
tire Bible,  known  as  the  Bowley  translation,  so  called 
from  its  author,  the  Rev.  William  Bowley,  for  many  years 
missionary  at  Benares.  II is  New  Test,  was  completed  in 
1826,  but  the  version  is  not  a  new  or  independent  transla- 
tion, but  is  throughout  substantially  the  lame  asMartyn's 
Hindustani  version,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in'lhe 
substitution  of  Sanscrit  for  Persian  and  Arabic  terms. 
Martyn's  Testament  was  thus  adapted  to  the  use  of 
jiersoiu  speaking  the  Hinduwi  dialect,  by  Mr.  Bowley, 
agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Chunar. 
Being  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture,  he  consulted  the  English  A.  V.  in  all  pas- 
sages where  the  Hinduwi  idiom  required  him  to  alter 
Martyn's  renderings,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  the 
best  commentators  on  Scripture.  In  the  same  manner 
he  undertook  the  transference  of  the  Hindustani  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  into  the  Hinduwi  dinlect,  follow- 
ing in  his  translation  of  Isaiah  the  one  made  by  bishop 
Lowth.  The  idiom  of  the  version  was  excellent.  After 
all,  it  was  felt  that  a  revision  for  the  purpose  of  conform- 
ing his  version  to  the  originals,  and  correcting  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Old  English  idiom,  was  exceedingly 
desirable.  After  the  formation  of  the  North  India  Bible 
Society  in  1845,  this  matter  was  taken  in  hand,  and  a 
revision  of  the  New  Test,  undertaken.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Lcupoldt,  Kennedy,  and  Schneider, 
and  the  work  was  carried  through  the  press  at  Sccun- 
dra,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Schneider,  in  1860 
and  1851.  These  copies  of  the  New  Test,  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  mutiny  in  1857.  The  Rev.  J.  di- 
vas then  sent  to  England  to  bring  out  a  new 
which  included  a  revision,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  in  1860.  Soon  after  the  revision  of  the  New 
Test,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schneider, 
Leupoldt,  Kennedy,  and  Owen,  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  Old  Test.  This  was  brought  out  in  two  volumes 
at  the  Allahabad  Mission  Press  in  1852  and  1865.  | 
These  copies,  too,  were  destroyed  in  the  mutiny,  and 
another  revised  editiou  was  completed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  former  editor ;  of  this  the  first  volume 
was  issued  in  1866,  and  the  second  in  the  begiuning  of 
1869.  At  present  the  Hinduwi  version  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  revision.    See  liible  of  Every  Land,  p.  100. 

Linguistic  Helps.— For  the  study  of  the  language,  see 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  Rudiments  de  Li  Uingue  Hindoui  (Paris, 
1847) ;  Bate,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Hindet  language; 
Browne,  A  Hindi  Primer  (London,  1822);  Etherington, 
The  Sltulent's  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  (Be- 
nares, 1873);  Kellog,  A  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Lan- 
guage, in  which  are  treated  the  standard  Hindi,  Braj, 
and  the.  Eastern  Hindi  of  the  Ramayan  of  Tulsi  Das ; 
also  the  Colloquial  LHulects  of  Marwar,  Kumaon,  A  vadh, 
Bughelkhand,  Ithojpur,  etc.,  with  Copious  Philological 
Notes;  Mathun'ipras<Mla  Misra,  A  Trilingual  Diction- 
ary, being  a  Comprehensive  Lexicon  in  English,  Urdu, 
and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication,  Pronunciation, 
and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  tcith  their  Explana- 
tion in  English  and  w  Urdu  and  Hindi,  in  the  Roman 
Character  (Benares,  1865).    (B.  P.) 

HINDUWI,  DIALECTS  OF  the,  and  of  Ckxtral 
1mm a,  VERSIONS  IN.    The  Hinduwi  comprehends 


many  dialects,  strictly  local  and  provincial,  which  differ 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  different  proportions  of 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  or  Persian  terms  entering  into  their 
composition.  At  a  very  early  period  translation.*  into 
these  different  dialects  were  executed  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  but  these  translations  were  not  afterwards 
reprinted;  some  have  been  practically  discontinued. 
See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  103. 

1.  Hraj,  or  Brij-bhtua.  This  dialect  is  spoken 
throughout  the  province  of  Agra.  In  1811  the  Rev. 
John  Chamberlain,  then  stationed  at  Agra,  commenced 
a  translation  of  the  New  Test,  in  this  dialect,  and  in 
1813  he  had  finished  the  translation  of  the  gospels. 
After  much  delay  the  New  Test,  was  completed  at  press 
in  the  year  1832. 

2.  BughelcundL  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  a  district 
between  the  province  of  Bundclcund  and  the  sources  of 
the  Nerbudda  River.  A  translation  of  the  New  Test, 
was  commenced  in  1814,  and  was  published  at  Seram- 
pore in  1821. 

8.  Canaj,  or  Canyacvbja.    This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.    A  version  of  the 
New  Test  was  commenced  in  1815  a 
completed  at  press  in  1822. 

4.  Kousulu,  or  Koshala.    This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
the  western  part  of  Oude.    In  1820  the  gospel  of 
thew  was  printed,  and  nothing  more  since. 

In  addition  to  the  Hinduwi  dialects,  strictly  so  < 
there  are  several  other  Indum  dialects,  supposed  to  be 
corruptions  of  the  general  Hinduwi  stock : 

1.  Bikaneera.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Wkaneer,  north  of  Marwar.  The  New  Teat,  was 
printed  at  Serampore  in  1823. 

2.  Buttaneer,  or  Virat.  This  is  spoken  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Buttaneer,  west  of  Delhi,  and  a  New  Teat,  printed 
in  1824  at  Serampore  is  extant  in  that  dialect. 

3.  Harroti.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  Harroti,  a  prov- 
ince west  of  Bundelcund.  A  version  of  the  New  Test, 
was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1822. 

4.  Jug  \  This  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
Joipoor,  en<»t  of  Marwar  and  west  of  Agra.  Only  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  was  published  at  Serampore  in  1815. 

6.  Marwari.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Joipoor,  or  Marwar,  north  of  Mewar.  In  this  dialect 
the  New  Test,  is  extant  since  1821. 

6.  Oodeypoora.  This  dialect  is  vernacular  in  the 
province  of  Mewar,  or  Oodcypoor.  Only  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  has  been  published  at  Serampore  in  1815. 

7.  Oojein,  or  Oujjuyuni.  This  dialect  is  vernacular 
in  the  province  of  Malwah  of  Central  India.  A  version 
of  the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Serampore  in  1624. 
(a  P.) 

Hingnoh,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots,  is 
the  name  of  the  first  woman,  not  born,  but 
She  is  worshipped  as  their  chief  protecting  godde 

Hintou.  John  Howard,  an  eminent  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  March  24, 1791.  He 
received  his  collegiate  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry 
in  the  Baptist  denomination,  began  his  labors  at  Haver- 
ford-West,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Reading.  Subsequently  he  accepted  a  call 
to  become  the  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  worship- 
ping in  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate,  London.  In 
1831  he  visited  America.  Returning  to  England,  he 
once  more  took  up  his  residence  in  Reading,  where  he 
became  again  a  pastor,  though  not  of  the  same  church 
with  which  he  had  before  been  connected.  Here  for 
several  years  he  continued  to  reside,  until  be  retired 
from  the  pastorate  and  removed  to  Bristol.  He  i 
there,  Dec.  17,  1878.  Mr.  Hinton  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Among  the  works  which  he  pub- 
lished were  his  Memoirs  of  William  Kniff,  a 
guished  Baptist  missionary  to  the  V 
History  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.  4to),  of  which  sev- 
eral editions  have  been  published:— Theology:--! 
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of  Natural  History,  besides  many  smaller  productions  on 
the  voluntary  principle  in  education  and  religion.  His 
works  have  been  collected  in  seven  volumes.   (J.  C.  S.) 

Hipparchus,  a  martyr  at  Samosata,  with  several 
others,  A.D.  297.  under  Galerius,  variously  commemo- 
rated March  15  and  Dec.  9. 

Hippocratia,  a  festival  held  by  the  Arcadians  in 
honor  of  Poseidon  (q.  v.),  in  course  of  which  it  was  cus- 
to  lead  horses  and  mules  in  procession  gayly 


Hirschel,  Solomon,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  in 
England  in  1762.  He  was  educated  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  and  was  for  some  time  preacher  at  Prenzlau,  in 
Prussia.  In  1802  he  was  called  to  London  as  rabbi  of 
the  synagogue  in  Duke's  Place,  but  gradually  bis  juris- 
diction  was  extended  over  all  the  Jews  of  tbe  Ashkenazi 
Minhag  (L  e.  German  rite)  in  London,  and  indeed  in 
England.  It  was  during  bis  time  that  the  scattered 
formed  by  the  English  Jews  were  gathered 


creed.    He  died 


into  one  compact  mw,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
ppo^rlfl;  in  the  mvthologv  of  the  Middle  Age*  '  J^s  and  the  German  Jews  who  were  formerly  spoken 
was  afKwanimal,  half  horse,  half  griffin,  which  of  M  two  d,9t,ncl  "n*t,on8>  **™»  do**  <™™*ed 
cleaves  the  air  with  preternatural  swiftness.  The  Ital- 
ian poet,  Bojardo,  seems  to  have  invented  it.  Modem 
German  poets  use  the  name  frequently  for  the  muses' 
steed,  Pegasus  (q.  v.). 

Hlrmologium  (uppoXoytov),  an  office-book  in  the 
Greek  Church,  consisting  mainly  of  a  collection  of  the 
Hirmoi,  but  containing  also  a  few  other  forms. 

Hirmua  (iio/ioc).  The  Canons,  which  form  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Greek  offices,  are  divided  into  nine 
odes,  or  practically  into  eight,  as  the  second  is  always 
omitted.  Each  ode  consists  of  a  varying  number  (three, 
four,  or  five  are  the  numbers  most  frequently  found)  of 
troparia,  or  short  rhythmical  strophes,  each  formed  on 
the  model  of  one  which  precedes  the  ode,  and  which  is 
called  the  Hirmus.  The  Hirmus  is  usually  independent 
of  the  ode,  though  containing  a  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  it ;  sometimes,  however,  the  flrst  troparion  of 
an  ode  is  called  the  Hirmus.  It  is  distinguished  by  in- 
verted commas  ("  ")  in  the  office-books.  Sometimes 
the  first  words  alone  of  a  Hirmus  are  given,  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ode  to  which 
it  belongs. — Smith,  IHd.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  a,  v. 

Hirsch  (or  Hirz  >,  a  name  common  to  many  Jew- 
ish writers,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

X.  bkk-Joxatha*  ha-Levi,  who  flourished  in  the 
18th  century,  is  the  author  of  ic^n  3T5,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  allegorical  and  hnmiletical 
(Dyhernfurt,1712) :— -iSPPI  ^SO,  glosses  on  Talraudic 
treatises  (1718). 

2.  bkn-Ni&sax,  who  flourished  in  the  18th  century, 


together  as  members  of  the 
Oct.  31,  1842.    (B.  P.) 

Hirschfeld.  II human*  T.,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and 
writer,  who  died  at  Charlottenburg,  Prussia.  June  10, 
1881,  at  the  aire  of  seventy,  is  the  author  of,  De  Litrra- 
turn  Dtperdita  Hrbrirnrtim ;  Molochsgbiube  und  Rf- 
ligionssckandung{\»42):—Tractatus  3/uccoth  cum  Scko- 
liis  f/ermeneutiris  tt  Glnssario  nec  non  Indicibus  ( Berlin, 
1842) :—  Wunscke  erne*  Judni  (Poscn,  1846)  —Der  Gtist 
dtr  lalmudischen  A  uslequng  der  Bibel  (Berlin,  1847)  :— 
UnUrsuckungtn  fiber  die  Religion  (Breslau,  1856):— 
Ueber  die  I .  <  h  i  <  ton  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seek  bet  den 
vtrsekiedmen  Volkent  (1868).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl  Jud.  i, 
400;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  661.    (B.  P.) 

Hirt,  Ai  orstrs  LtTOWio,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
professor  of  archaeology  at  Berlin,  was  born  Juno  27, 
1769,  at  Donaueschingen,  Baden,  and  died  June  29, 
1886.  He  is  the  author  of  Iyer  Tempel  Snlomonis  (Ber- 
lin, 1809\  See  Winer,  llandbuck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  189 ; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  400.    (B.  P.) 

Hirzel,  Heinrlch,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  horn  at 
Zurich,  April  17,  1818.  He  studied  at  his  native  place 
and  at  Tubingen,  and  died  at  Zurich,  April  17,  1871, 
where  be  had  l>een  laboring  since  1857.  Hirzel  be- 
longed to  the  so-called  J'roUs/iiutm-l'erein.  See  Lang, 
Protestantische  Eirchenzeitutig  vMny  20  and- 27,  1871); 
Licbtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtligituses,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Hirzel.  Ludwig,  son  of  Reruhard  (q.  v.),  was 
born  at  Zurich,  Aug.  27,  1801,  and  died  April  13,  1841, 
professor  of  theology.    He  is  the  author  of,  he  Penta- 


wrote  "'-If  P"XBP,  novellas  on  the  Pentateuch  (Am-  I  teuchi  Versvmis  Syiitica-  quam  Pttchiln  Yocant  Indole 
aterdam,  1756).  (Ijcipsic,  18*25) : — De  Chuldnisnii  MUici  Origvtt  et  Ave- 

3.  Samuki.  ben-Samuel,  wrote  a  cabalistical  com-  I tori(ate  Cri,ir"  (1«W):_Am  Ruck  IHob  erkldrt  (1839; 
metiury  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled,  mipn  PT<b:nO  M-  *  h-v  1K69). 
(1788).    SeeFttrst,*i«../«c/.i,395sq.    (B.  P.) 


Hirsch,  Paul  Wilhelm,  a  Jewish  convert  of 
Germany  in  the  18th  century,  who  joined  the  Church 
in  1717, "is  the  author  of,  P^B«l?P  P53TD,or  Entdeckung 
der  Tekufot  oder  das  schddlicke  Dlut  (Berlin,  1717):- 
bs*"'  P3P or,  Das  von  Gott  den  Christen  avfs  ueue 
gevordene  Jubtl-Geschenk  (1718) : — Heschreibung  des  ju- 
diseken  Weiknackts-Festes  (1725) : — Iter  Ju  len  lackerlicke 
Zuriistung  turn  Sabbat  (1722): — Heschreibung  des  be- 
trtsbten  Endes  Rubbtrn  Jockanan's  (1728) : — S'ackrickt 
von  drr  Bedeutung  der  be  Lien  Redensarten:  Kapore  werden 
und  Erie  reissen  (1730).  See  Furst,  Bibl  Jud.  i,  398; 
Wolf,  Bibl.  ll.br.  Hi,  907  sq.;  Jocher,  Allgenuines  Gelehr- 
ten-Isxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hirsch,  The  odor,  a  Protestant  theologian  and  | 
historian  of  Germany,  was  born  Dec  17, 1806,  at  Dant- 
xic.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  was  for  some  time  professor 
at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  gymnasium  there,  and  in 
1833  at  Dantzic  In  1865  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
history  and  librarian  to  Greifswalde,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
1881.  He  published,  Beitragtur  Reformatumsgeschickte 
Danzigs  (Dantzic,  1842):—  Die  Ober-Pfunkircke  con 
St.  Marien  in  Danzig  (1843):—  Dttntigs  /fandels-  "nd 
Gewrbegesckickte  vnter  der  //errschnjl  des  Deutsthei 
Ordms  (Leipsic,  1858).  He  also  edited,  with  Strehlke 
and  Tdppen,  Scriptorts  Rerum  Prussicarum  (1868  sq.). 
(a  P.) 


See  Winer,  t/nndbuck  der 
the»L  Lit.  i,  66.  124;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  402;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  662.    (B.  P.) 

Hita,  Bt'tz.    See  Rttz. 

Hitchcock,  Calvin,  D.D.,  a  Coueregat tonal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Westminster,  Vt..  Oit. 25,  1787, gradu- 
ated from  Middlebury  College  in  1811,  ami  from  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  in  1814.  His  first  settlement 
was  at  Newport,  It.  I.,  where  he  was  ordained  Aug.  16, 
1815.  This  pastorate  was  finished  Oct.  I,  1820,  and  he 
was  installed  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  Feb.  '28  following,  and 
remained  there  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  date  of 
his  dismissal  being  June,  1851.  His  resilience  there- 
after was  at  Wrentham,  where  he  died,  Dec.  3,  1867. 
He  made  frequent  contributions  to  the  Boston  Recorder, 
and  published  some  Sermons.  See  Cotig.  Quurttrty, 
1868,  p.  286. 

Hitchcock,  Henry  L..  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  horn  at  Benton,  O.,  Oct.  31, 1813.  He  studied 
at  the  Benton  Academy,  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1832,  and  spent  some  time  as  a  student  in  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1837,  and  installed  at  Morgan,  O.,  the  same  year.  In 
1840  he  began  to  preach  at  Columbus,  and  the  next 
year  was  installed  pastor  there.  In  1855  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Western  Reserve  College,  after  leaving 
which  position  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death 
at  Hudson,  O.,  July  6,  1873.  See  Kevin,  Prtsb.  Ency- 
clop.*. v. 
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Hitchcock,  Samuel  Austin,  a  philanthropic  I 
lavman  of  the  Congregational  Church,  was  born  at  I 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1794.  On  March  23.  1812,  he 
left  home  in  aearch  of  employment,  which  he  found 
with  a  merchant  of  Dudley.  In  1820  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton and  entered  a  dry-goods  firm,  established  for  the 
sale  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  different  cotton-mills 
—the  first  in  New  England.  In  1831  he  went  to  South- 
briilgc  as  agent  of  the  Hamilton  Woollen  Company. 
He  united  with  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Iloston,  June  ] 
23, 1827,  and  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Church 
in  Itrimficld.  In  1840  he  gave  $10,000  to  Amherst  Col- 
lege,  and  this  was  followed  by  other  amounts  until  the 
aggregate  reached  $175,000.  To  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  his  donations  amounted  to  $120,000.  To  the 
town  of  Brimfield  he  gave  $10,000,  in  1855,  to  establish 
a  free  school,  aiul  subsequent  donations  increased  this 
to  $80,000,  and  it  was  called  the  Hitchcock  Free  High- 
SchooL  In  1871  he  gave  850,000  to  Illinois  College, 
These  are  only  samples  of  his  munificence.  His  dona- 
tions aggregated  about  $650,000.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
withal  a  humble  Christian,  seeking  no  notoriety  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  wealth.  He  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  23. 
1873.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1874,  p.  517. 

Hitopadesa  {good  adrice),  in  Hindu  literature,  is 
a  famous  collection  of  ethical  tales  and  fables,  compiled 
from  the  larger  and  older  work  called  1'ancha-tantra. 
It  has  often  been  printed  in  the  original,  and  translated 
into  various  languages. 

Hittites.  All  that  is  known  concerning  this  im- 
portant Canaanitish  people,  whose  history  is  often  re- 
ferred to  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
under  the  name  Khela,  has  been  collected  by  Wright, 
Empire  of  the  llittites  (Lond.  1884,  8vo). 

Hittorff.  JaOQCH  IKACB,  a  French  architect,  was 
bom  at  Cologne,  Aug.  20, 1793.  He  entered  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  in  1810,  and  became  architect  to 
the  government  in  1818.  He  made  a  study  of  the  re- 
mains of  (ireek  architecture  in  Sicily,  and  followed  the 
(•reek  artUts  in  applying  colors  to  most  of  his  archi- 
tectural designs.  From  1824  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  important  public  buildings,  of  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  I'aul  is  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  1853,  and  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1807.  His  prin- 
cipal productions  are,  A  rchiiecturt  A  ntigue  de  la  Sidle 
(Paris.  1826-30, 3  vols.) : — 4  rchiiecturt  Polychrome  chez 
Us  Greet  (1831) :— Memoir e  tur  I'ompii  ft  I'etra  (I860). 

Hitzig,  Fkkihsanu,  a  Herman  exegetical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Hauiugen,  in  I  laden,  June  23,  1807.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle,  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  the  former  place  in  1830,  accepted  a 
call  to  Zurich  in  1832,  went  again  in  1801  to  Hei- 
delberg as  I'mbreit  s  successor,  and  died  Jan.  22.  1875. 
At  Zurich  Hitzig  publicly  announced  himself  in  favor 
of  calling  Strauss.  Though  on  the  one  hand  a  man 
without  fear  or  hypocrisy,  and  on  the  other  of  a  po- 
lemic lern[>erament  and  caustic  wit,  which  seemed  to 
exclude  personal  piety  aud  gentleness,  yet  Hitzig  was 
of  a  pious  nature,  and  not  only  loved  the  Old  Test.,  but 
sought  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  Gml  by  his  investiga- 
tions. He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  ami 
friends,  and  even  of  his  opponents.  We  can  adopt  the 
words  of  Keim.  in  the  dedication  of  his  llirtmy  of  Jesus 
(2d  ed.  Jan.  1875):  "To  the  memory  of  F.  Hitzig,  the 
honest  man  without  fear,  the  faithful  friend  without 
deceit,  the  pride  of  Zurich  and  Heidelberg,  the  bold, 
restless  architect  of  Biblical  science."  Iliuig's  earliest 
and  by  far  the  best  work  is  his  Urbernetzung  vnd  Aut- 
legmg  dts  Propheten  Jesaia  (Heidelberg.  1838) ;  his 
other  works  are,  I>ie  /'sal men,  historischer  vnd  kriti- 
srher  Comment, ir  (1835-30,2  vols.;  new  ed.  1863-65):— 
I'eber  Johannes  Marlon  nnd  urine  .Schriffrii  (Zurich. 
1H43) :  —  t'rgeschichte  ttnd  Mylhologie  der  Philistaer 
(Leipsic.  1845) :  -  hit  Spriiche  Salomo*$  (Zurich,  1858): 
-JMe  ztcolf  ktcinen  Propheten  (3d  ed.  18C3)  .—Jeremiah 


(1841;  2d  ed.  1866):- ATzedrW  (1847)  :  -  EerUxiastet 
(eod.)  —Ikiniel  (I860):— Iku  Hohelied  (1855)  :—/finb 
(1874):  —  Gesehichte  de*  Voiket  Israel  (Leipsic,  1869). 
As  to  the  value  of  Hitzig's  commentaries  and  history, 
says  Kamphausen, "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  a  want 
of  common- snue  which  prevented  this  gifted  and  truth- 
loving  investigator  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  from 
becoming  an  exemplary  exegete  and  a  trustworthy  his- 
torian. Ewald  was  fully  justified  when  he  complained 
that  Hitzig  made  that  which  was  beautiful  and  tender 
in  Solomon's  song  disagreeable  and  repulsive;  that  he, 
in  an  almost  incredible  manner,  declared  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  Proverbs  to  have  been  the  last  com- 
posed, etc.  Hut,  in  spite  of  this,  Hitzig  will  always 
have  a  place  of  prominence  among  his  contemporaries, 
ami  his  works  will  for  a  long  time  remain  a  fountain 
of  instruction  and  quickening  to  many."  Hitzig  also 
contributed  to  Schenkel's  Hibel -  Isxikon.  to  the  Zeit- 
schrij)  der  deuttchen  morgtnlandischen  GeseUsekafl,  and 
other  periodicals.  See  Kneuker,  in  Protestantische  Kir- 
chenzeiiung  (1875,  col.  181-188);  Weech,  in  Badische 
liiographien,  i,  377-380  (Heidelberg,  1875);  Diettei, 
Getchichte  des  Alien  Testaments  in  der  ehristl.  Kirch* 
(Jena,  1869);  Kamphausen,  in  Plitt-Herzog's  Real-En- 
cyUop.  s.  v.;  Liehtcnberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re~ 
ligieuses,  s»  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hoadly  (or  Hoadley  1.  John,  D.D„  an  Irish 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Tottenham,  Sept.  27, 1678,  and  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Hoadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  John  Hoadly  was  chaplain  to  bishop 
Burnet,  and  by  him  installed  chancellor  and  canon  res- 
identiary of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  and  rector  of  St.  Edmund's,  and  was  afterwards 
made  canon  of  Hereford  by  his  brother,  when  bishop  of 
that  sec.  He  was  advanced,  June  3,  1727,  to  the  sees 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns.  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Dublin,  Jan.  13,  1729.  In  November,  1739,  Dr.  Hoadly 
was  of  the  privy  council,  when  the  proclamation  was 
issued  requiring  all  justices,  magistrates,  etc,  to  search 
and  seize  arms  in  possession  of  any  papist,  and  to  prose- 
cute any  papist  who  should  presume  to  carry  arms  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  proclamation.  Dr.  Hoadly 
adopted  the  system  of  his  predecessor,  and  what  was 
then  styled  the  English  interest  in  the  country.  He 
died  at  Kathfamham,  July  19, 1746.  See  D'Alton,  J/e- 
MBI  of  the  A  rchbiskops  of  Dublin,  p.  830. 

HobaL  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  was  demol- 
ished by  Mohammed  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Mecca.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
smaller  idols,  each  of  which  presided  over  one  day  of 
the  lunar  year. 

Hoby,  Jamks,  I  >  .1  >..  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  1788.  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  counsel  of  the  Kcv.  Joseph  Iviney,  and  in  1813 
became  co-psstor  at  Maze  Pond,  Soutbwark.  In  1824 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  work,  and  devoted  his  long  life 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  several  Baptist  funds  which  go 
to  the  support  of  the  aged  ministers  and  poorly  paid 
pastors.  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  claims  of 
churches  in  debt,  and  resided  successively  in  Birming- 
ham, Weymouth,  ami  Twickenham,  in  order  to  assist 
poor  churches  around  each  of  those  places.  He  look 
great  interest  in  young  ministers,  and  in  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  visited  America  in  its  behalf. 
He  was  widely  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved.  He  died 
at  Catcrham,  Surrey,  Nov.  20, 1871."  See  (Lond.)  Bap- 
tist Hand-book,  1872. 

Hoc  age  (do  this),  a  form  of  words  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  a  herald  when  the  ancient  Romans  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  public  sacrifice.  It  implied  that 
the  whole  attention  of  the  people  was  to  be  fixed  on 
the  service  in  hand. 

Ho  Chang,  a  name  given  in  China  to  the  priests 
of  Fo  or  Buddha.  Tbey  strongly  inculcated  ou  their 
followers  the  worship  of  the  three  gems.  See 
thk  Tiiuee  Sacked. 
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Hock,  Heisrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Oct*  18, 1700.  He  studied 
at  (iiessen  and  Wittenberg,  and  died  at  his  native  place, 
April  26,  1779,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  He  wrote, 
Das  Ecangelium  aus  den  Evangeliis  (Hamburg,  1734-40, 
4  parts) : — Das  Siegel  der  Pi~opheten  in  den  Leiden  Jesu 
(1739, 1743, 2  parts)  :—Beitratp  zum  richtioen  und  erbau- 
lichen  Verstande  einiger  Schrifstellen  (174*9-52,3  parts). 
See  Neubaucr,  Jetztlebende  Theologen;  Thiess,  Ham- 
burg. (Jelthrten-Gesehiehtc ;  Jbchcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehr- 
tenLexihm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hocker,  Jonas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  in  1581.  He  studied  at  different  i  i  vendues, 
was  in  1C09  deacon  at  Tohingen,  in  1614  superintend- 
ent, and  tlied  June  7,  Ml 7.  He  wrote,  Sylloge  Utilis- 
iimorum  A  rticulorum  inter  A  ugustanm  Confessumis  The- 
ology* et  Pontificios  ut  et  Calvinianos  Cant  rover $orum : 
— Claris  Theologico-Philosophica : — Quasstiones  Aliquot 
de  DigniUite  S.  Scriptural,  de  Trunssubstuntiatume.  See 
Fischlin,  Metnoria  Theologorum  Wurtembergensium ; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Geleh tien- I^exikim,  s.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Hodamo,  the  priest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bland 
of  Soootra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  who  worshipped  the  moon,  for  which  purpose 
they  had  temples  called  Moquamos.  The  hodamo  was 
chosen  annually,  and  presented  with  a  staff  and  a  cross 
as  the  emblems  of  his  office. 

Hodge,  Charles,  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  27, 
1797,  his  father,  Dr.  Hugh  Hodge,  being  an  eminent 
physician  of  that  city.  Charles  was  fitted  for  college 
first  at  Somcrville  Academy,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  entered  Princeton,  one  year  in  advance,  gradu- 
ating with  the  highest  honors  in  1815.  After  another 
year  of  classical  study,  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary* at  Princeton,  and  graduated  in  1819.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  21, 

1819,  and  during  the  following  winter  preached  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal,  and 
Woodbury,  N.  J.  Being  received  as  a  licentiate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  by  that  of  Sew  Bruns- 
wick, July  5, 1820.  he  was  appointed  the  same  year  to 
supply  the  churches  of  Georgetown  and  Lambert  ville 
for  a  number  of  Sabbaths  during  the  following  winter, 
and  the  next  year  "for  Georgetown,  as  stated  supply 
for  one  half  his  time  during  the  ensuing  six  months;'" 
also  to  supply  Lambertville  and  Trenton  First  Church 
during  part  h  of  the  vears  from  1820  to  1823.    In  Mav, 

1820,  he  became  assistant  instructor  in  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture  in  the  seminary,  which  position 
he  held  until  1822,  and  was  then  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  and  Bib- 
lical literature.    At  this  time  he  founded  the  Biblical 
Itej*r>  tory,  to  which  was  added  the  title  of  Princeton 
Review,  in  1829.   In  1825  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,'  returning  in  1829.    Dr.  Hodge,  after  this,  de- 
voted all  his  hours  not  required  in  seminary  duties  to 
the  conduct  of  his  magazine,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  take  rank  among  American  periodicals,  and 
also  to  studies  and  researches  for  A  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  wbich  was  published  in  1835. 
This  work  was  abridged  in  1836,  and  then  rewritten 
and  enlarged  in  1866.    In  1840  he  published  A  Consti- 
tutional History  o  f  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  in  two  volumes.  In  the  same  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  chair  which  he  had  filled  for  eighteen 
years,  to  that  of  exegetic  and  didactic  theology,  to  which 
waa  united  that  of  polemic  theologv,  in  1851,  when  the 
incumbent,  Dr.  Alexander,  died.    In  April,  1872,  his 
friends  and  pupils  commemorated  his  semi-centennial 
as  professor  in  Princeton  Seminary.    Dr.  Hodge  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly — Old  School 
—in  1846.     He  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  19, 1878. 
His  works,  published  in  addition  to  the  above,  were, 
Questions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1842,  18mo):— 

XH.-N* 


The  May  of  I. if  (18mo,  published  by  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union ;  republished  by  the  London  Re- 
ligious' Tract  Society,  1842) :—  What  is  Presbyterianism  f 
(1856)  -.—Commentary  on  Kphesians  (N.  Y.  1856, 8vo)  i— 
Commentary  on  First  Corinthians  (1867) :— Commentary 
on  Second  Corinthians  (1859): — Reviews  and  Essays  Se- 
lected from  the  Princeton  Review  (ibid.  1867, 8vo)  :-Selec 
t  ions  from  the  Biblical  Rrpeiiory  and  Princeton  Review 
(ibid.  8vo) : —  What  is  Darwinism  f  (1874).  During  this 
time  he  waa  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
bis  Systematic  Theolot/y,  and  also  in  conducting  the  Re- 
view. It  is  xaid  he  contributed  one  fifth  of  all  the  articles 
published  in  that  periodical.  In  1872  the  Review  waa 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  American 
Theological  Review.  The  Systematic  Theology,  in  three 
volumes,  large  octavo,  ia  the  work  of  his  life,  and  by 
this  his  power  is  best  demonstrated,  and  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  It  ia  published  in  Scotland  and 
Germany,  and  in  all  the  world  where  Christian  theolo- 
gy is  a  subject  of  study  this  work  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  as  the  best  exhibition  of  that  system  of  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  known  as  Priuceton  theology.  As  a 
writer  on  theological,  ethical,  and  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
Dr.  Hodge  was  easily  at  the  head  of  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  distinguishing  grace  of  his  writings  was 
their  exquisite  clearness.  No  one  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  he  believed  and  what  he  intended  to  teach,  and 
the  authority  on  which  he  relied.  His  theology  was 
Biblical.  In  the  profoundest  discussions,  a  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  a  rock  on  which  his  structure  of  argument 
rests.  Therefore  the  rationalism  of  modem  schools, 
infusing  itself  into  his  own  Church  and  the  literature 
of  the  day,  was  to  him  a  shame  as  well  as  a  sin,  and  be 
resented  and  resisted  it  with  tremendous  energy  and 
effect ;  his  blows  were  those  of  a  giant.  No  man  has 
l»een  more  persistently  abused  than  Dr.  Hodge.  He 
has  been  represented  as  the  incarnation  of  bigotry. 
Those  who  could  not  answer  his  arguments  or  detect  a 
Haw  in  his  logic  had  to  fall  back  on  the  only  weapon 
left  in  their  artillery.  No  man  was  farther  removed 
from  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  aa  all  who 
knew  him  while  living,  and  now  revere  and  venerate 
him  dead,  know.  See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Srm.  1879,  p.  9;  Memorial  Discourses,  by  Drs.  Paxton 
and  Boardman;  £•/<•,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  (1880). 

Hodge,  John,  I  >.!)..  a  learned  and  respected  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  educated  at  Taunton 
for  the  ministry,  and  bad  his  first  pastoral  charge  at 
Deal,  Kent,  He  removed  to  Gloucester,  where  he 
preached  for  some  years.  In  1749  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  church  at  Crosby  Square,  London.  His  energies 
became  enfeebled  with  age,  church  members  died,  and 
he  resigned  in  1762  and  lived  in  retirement,  preaching 
occasionally  till  he  died,  Aug.  18, 1767.  He  bequeathed 
his  valuable  library  to  the  Taunton  Academy,  where  he 
was  educated.  He  published  a  volume  on  The  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  several  single  Sermons.  See 
Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  i,  864. 

Hodges,  Richmond  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  1836.  When  an  apprentice  in 
I»ndon,  Mr.  Hodges  found  an  old  Hebrew  grammar, 
which  fascinated  his  mind,  and  made  him  determine 
to  U-wme  a  Shemitic  scholar.  The  result  was  that, 
after  acting  as  scripture-reader  for  a  short  time,  he  was 
sent,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  first  to  Palestine,  then  to  Algeria,  where  he 
stayed  until  1865.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  society,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self more  fully  to  linguistic  studies.  For  some  time 
he  was  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
but  a  few  \  ears  before  his  death  he  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
He  died  Mav  9,  1881.  Mr.  Hodgea  published  Ancient 
Egypt  (1861);  in  1868  he  brought  out  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Craik's  Principia  Hebraica ;  in  1876  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  Cory's  ^4ncic«r  Fragments, 
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and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  An 
English  Version  of  the  A  rmenian  History  of  Moses  of 
Khvrene.  He  also  assisted  in  the  Old-Test,  portion  of 
the  work  known  as  The  Holy  Bible  in  Paragraphs  and 
Sections,  with  Emendations  of  the  Text,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  aud  t<>  the  sup- 
plement to  the  English  Encyclopadia.    (B.  P.) 

Hodgson,  Francis,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  of  Wesleyan  parents,  in  Driffield, 
England,  Feb.  18,  1805.  He  sailed  to  the  United  States 
in  his  youth,  and  with  his  parents  settled  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  where  he  developed  a  noble  manhood.  He  en- 
tered the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1828,  and  served 
consecutively,  Dauphin  Circuit ;  Elkton,  Md. ;  St. 
George's,  Philadelphia;  Harrisburg  Circuit;  and  Co- 
lumbia. In  1830  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  stationed  at  Vestry  Street  charge; 
afterwards  at  Mulberry  Street,  Middlctown;  Hartford; 
and  New  Haven.  In  1845  he  received  a  retransfer  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  Trinity 
charge,  Philadelphia;  afterwards  at  Salem,  Pa.;  Har- 
risburg ;  St.  Paul's,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  St.  George's, 
Philadelphia;  Union;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  South  Philadel- 
phia District;  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  and  Salem,  Pa. 
He  waa  transferred  to  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence in  1868,  and  stationed  successively  at  Danville, 
Lewisburg,  and  Chambersburg.  A  superannuated  rela- 
tion was  granted  him  in  1876  with  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  died, 
April  16,  1877.  Dr.  Hodgson  was  a  persuasive  orator, 
a  successful  preacher,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  skil- 
ful polemic,  as  well  as  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  unwaver- 
ing devotedness  to  the  Church.  See  Minutes  of  A  mmal 
Conferences,  1878,  p.  75;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
a.  v. 

Hodur  (or  Hoeder),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
very  powerful  god  of  the  Asas,  but  blind ;  the  son  of 
Odin  and  Frigga,  therefore  Raldur's  brother.  The  lat- 
ter having  been  made  invulnerable  by  his  mother.  Loke 
showed  the  blind  Hodur  the  small  plant  mistletoe, 
which  the  latter  threw  at  Raldur,  who  died  and  was 
taken  to  Hel  in  the  infernal  regions.  A  third  son  of 
Odin  avenged  Baldur's  death,  by  slaying  Hodur  and 
sending  him  to  Hel.  Hodur  and  lialdur  remain  good 
friends,  because  the  former  committed  the  injury  in- 
voluntarily. 

Hoek,  Jan  van,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1597,  was  instructed  in  the  school  of 
Kubens,  and  became  one  of  his  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars. On  returning  to  Flanders  he  was  invited  to  Vien- 
na by  Ferdinand  II,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  some  historical  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  edifices.  Among  his  historical 
works  is  a  picture  of  the  Depositum  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  Church  of  Our  Ladv,  at  Mechlin,  highlv  commend- 
ed. He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1650.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Hiog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Hoeke,  Peter  van,  a  Protestant  preacher  at  Ley- 
den,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is 
the  author  of,  Uytlegging  van  het  Bretf  an  de  Hebreyen 
(Lcyden,  1693) :—  Uytlegging  run  het  Bocck  Jobs  (1697) : 
— Uytlegging  over  de  I'ropheten  A'tfAum,  Habakuk,  Ze- 
phania,  Haggai,  Zacharia  en  Malachia  (1709): — Lucu- 
brationes  in  Catechismum  Pulatintim  (1711): — Straets 
der  goddelike  Waerheden  (1718).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  266 ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeints  Geiehrten-Lexi- 
kon,*.v.    (B.  P.)  • 

Ho  ft  Lunwio  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
Iwm  Dec  29,  1795,  at  Laage,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  missionary  college  of  Rev.  J. 
.liinicke,  at  Berlin,  and  in  1821  connected  himself  with 
the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
i  he  Jews.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Poland, 
and  was  ordained  in  1824.  In  1841  Hoff  was  stationed 
at  Cracow,  and  died  April  28,  1851,  a  faithful  servant, 


who  for  nearly  thirty-two  years  had  been  an  I 
most  laborious  missionary  among  the  Jews.    (B.  P.) 

Hoffmanists.   See  Hoffmann,  Daniel. 

Hoffmann,  August  Heinrich  (better  known  as 
Hojmann  von  Fallersleben),  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Fallendeben,  Luneburg,  April  2,  1798.  After 
studying  at  Gottingen  and  Bonn,  he  devoted  himself 
at  first  to  theology,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  history  of  literature.  He  died  Jan.  20, 
1874.  Hoffmann  edited,  in  connection  with  Endlicher, 
Fragmenta  Theotisca  Yersionis  Antiquissima  Er.  S. 
Matthaiet  Aliquot  HomUiantm  (Vienna,  1834):  —  Willi- 
ram's  Uebcrsetzvng  und  A  uslegung  des  Hohenlieile*  (Bres- 
lau,  1827)  :  —  Geschichte  des  deutschtn  Kirchenliedes  bis 
auf  Luther's  Zeit  (1832;  3d  ed.  1861) :— RingvaMt  tend 
Benj.  Schmolcke  (1833).  See  Winer,  HomlbttcJk  der 
deutschen  Lit.  t,  67;  ii,  287,  288;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
i,  569.    (B.  P.) 

Hoffmann,  Franz,  a  Roman  Catholic  philosopher 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Aschaffenburg,  Jan.  19,  1804, 
He  studied  at  Munich,  was  in  1834  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Amberg,  in  1835  at  Wurxburg,  and  died  Oct.  22, 
1881.  He  published,  Vorhalle  zur  sjxMatircn  Lehre 
Bander's  (Aschaffenburg.  1836)  .—Spekulatice  EntvicJbe- 
lung  der  evigen  Selbsterzeugung  Gottes,  aus  F ram  ram 
Baader's  sdmmtlichen  Schrifien  zusammengesirlU  (Am- 
berg, 1835  ) :  —  Baader's  sammtliche  W'crke  (  Leipsie, 
1851-60,  16  vols.): — Grundriss  der  allgemeinen  reimeu 
Ijnpk  (2d  ed.  Wtlraburg,  1855)  -.—Baader's  BlitzstraU 
ictier  Rom  (2d  ed.  1871 )  :-A'irc*e  und  Staat  (1872)  : 
—Philosophised  Schrifien  (Erlangen,  1867-81,8  vols.). 
Hoffmann,  as  a  former  pupil  of  Baader,  contributed 
greatly  towards  propagating  bis  master's  philosophy. 
(B.P.) 

Hoffmann,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

geueral  superintendent  of  Brandenburg,  was  born  Oct. 
30,  1806,  in  Leonberg,  Wurtemberg.  His  father  waa 
the  founder  of  the  religious  colony  at  Kornthal  (1819), 
and  his  brother,  Christoph,  waa  the  originator  of  a 
movement  for  the  colonization  of  Palestine.  Hoffmann 
studied  at  Tubingen,  where  David  Strauss  was  his  fellow- 
student  ;  was  in  1829  vicar  at  Heumaden,  near  Stutt- 
gart, in  1834  at  Stuttgart,  and  accepted,  iu  1839,  a  call 
to  Basle  as  inspector  of  the  Mission  Institute.  He  re- 
mained there  for  twelve  years,  giving  himself  up  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  his  duties  and  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  missions.  During  this  period  he  published, 
Missionsstumlen  und  Vortrage  (Stuttgart,  1847,  1851, 
1853): — M issionsfragen  (Heidelberg,  1847): — [He  Fpo- 
chen  der  Kirchengeschichte  Indien's  (1853)  -.—Die  christL 
Literatur  als  WerHeug  der  Mission  (eod. ).  From  Basle 
he  passed  to  Tubingen  as  professor;  and,  in  1852,  he 
accepted  the  call  of  Frederick  William  IV  as  court- 
preacher  to  Berlin.  He  exerted  a  greater  influence 
over  the  king  of  Prussia  than  any  other  man,  in 
favor  of  ecclesiastical  union.  Hoffmann  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  was  very  influential  as  an  evan- 
gelical preacher,  sympathising  with  the  theolopy  of 
Bengel.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1873.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  sermons  under  the  title,  Rnf  znm 
Herm  (Berlin,  1854-58,  8  vol*.),  and  Ein  Jahr 
Gnade  in  Christo  (1864)  :—I)ie  Posaum 
(1861-63) : — Die  gOttliche  Slufmordnung  tm  A  lien  Testa- 
ment (1854).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  first 
edition  of  Herzog,  etc  See  Plitt-Herxog,  Real-Emay- 
kiop.  s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
li'fieuses,  a  v. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i,  572  sq. ;  Leben  tmd 
Wirken  des  Dr.  A.  Fr.  W.  Hoffmann  ^Berlin,  1878,  writ- 
ten by  his  son  Karl).    (B.  P.) 

Hofmann.  J  oh  an  n  Christian  Konrad  (after- 
wards honored  by  Bavaria  with  the  title  ron  Hofmaim), 
a  German  theologian,  was  born  Dec.  21,  1810,  at  Nu- 
remberg. He  studied  at  Erlangen,  where  the  Reformed 
theologian.  Krafft,  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  Hof- 
mann. From  Erlangen  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1829.  at  a 
time  when  Hegel,  Schleiermacher.  Neander,  and  Heng- 
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atcnberg  were  lecturing.  After  teaching  several  years  I  ers.  The  permanent  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Erlangen,  he  bteilM  repelcnt  at  proof  that  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  are  parts  of  a  single 
the  university,  and  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
theology.  Thus  he  writes  in  1835,  "The  more  I  occu- 
py myself  with  Scripture  exegesis,  the  more  powerfully 


history  of  salvation;  displaying  the  gradual  realization, 
by  divine  interpositions,  of  redemption  for  the  race. 
Between  1852  and  1856  Hofmann  published  his  second 
am  I  convinced  of  the  certainty  that  the  divine  Word  ]  great  work,  Schrifbeweis  (2  vols.;  2d  ciL  1857 -GO).  In 
is  one  single  work,  and  the  more  am  I  stimulated  with  !  this  work  he  attempted  to  prove  the  authenticity  and 
the  glad  hope  that  our  generation  will  witness  the  vie-  i  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its  records.  He  la- 
tory  of  the  truth  of  inspiration.  It  is  especially  the  mented  the  usual  method  of  doing  this  from  single  pas 
wonderful  unity  of  history  and  doctrine,  which  becomes  sages  of  Scripture,  and  himself  sought  to  use  the  Bibli- 
clearer  and  clearer  to  me.  The  whole  Old-Test,  proph-  cal  record  in  its  entirety  as  one  organic  whole.  He 
ecy  is  but  a  seeing  of  the  deepest  signification  of  his.  started  from  the  idea  that,  to  understand  Christianity, 
torical  events  and  conditions.  ...  It  is  a  sheer  impossi-  |  it  was  not  necessary  to  describe  religious  experiences] 
bility  that  the  prophecies  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  |  nor  rehearse  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
are  false,  while  their  doctrines  are  true;  for  here  form  |  Church,  but  to  develop  the  simple  fact  that  makes  us 

Christians,  or  the  communion  of  Cod  with  man,  medi- 
ated by  Christ.  Herein  he  differs  fundamentally  from 
Schkii-rmaehcr,  who  starts  out  from  the  sense  of  abso- 
lute dependence  in  the  Christian's  experience.  Hof- 
mann starts  with  the  new  birth.  The  results  at  which 
they  arrive  in  their  systems  are  therefore  so  entirely 
different.  With  Hofmann  all  is  historical,  with  Schlei- 
ermacher,  nothing.  This  work  aroused  opposition.  The 
author  had  combated  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment, and  the  charge  was  made  against  him  of  denying 


is  th 


and  contents,  fact  and  doctrine,  are  one,  which 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  revealed  truth.  ...  I 
pray  God  to  permit  me  to  sec  the  Christ,  now  crucified 
by  his  enemies,  lifted  up  by  himself,  that  I  may  place 
my  hands  in  the  print  of  the  nail-,  and  may  know  him 
in  the  glory  of  his  victory,  whom  I  have  heretofore  loved 
in  the  humility  of  his  conflict  and  suffering."  In  1838 
he  commenced  his  academical  career,  and  presented  as 
his  dissertation,  l)e  A  rgnmento  Psalmi  Centesimi  //ect'roi, 
in  which  he  makes  David  the  author  of  that  psalm,  but 

denies  the  common  Messianic  interpretation,  by  refer-  the  atonement  altogether.    Hofmann  had  expected  or> 

For  a  time  he  kept  quiet,  but  finally  he  re- 


ring  the  psalm  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  In  the  year 
1841  he  was  made  professor,  and  published  the  first  part 
of  his  famous  work,  IVeissaguug  und  ErfuUung.  In  1842 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Kostock,  but  returned  to  Erlangen 
in  1845.  Ilia  return  to  the  latter  place  marked  a  new 
period  of  prosperity  for  the  university,  to  which  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  He  died  Dec.  20,  1877.  Hof- 
not  only  a  deep  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
also  in  political  affairs,  and  was  for  several 
a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  Among 
Hofmann's  first  publications  were  some  historical  works. 


position. 

plied  in  Schutzschriften  fur  tint  neue  Weise,  alle  tt'ahr- 
heit  zu  Ukrrn  (1856-59).  Without  continuing  the  con- 
troversy, Hofmann  wrote  his  last  great  work,  Die  heilige 
Schrif  de*  neutn  Testaments  zusummenhdngrnd  untersucht 
(1862  sq.),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  scientifical- 
ly the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  and  the  integrity  of 
the  canon.  After  Hofmann's  death  there  were  pub- 
lished,  Theologische  Ethilc  (1878): — Encydopadie  der 
Thtoloffie  (edited  by  Bestmanu,  1879)  :—Biblische  Her- 
mewutik  (edited  by  Volck,  1«80).  See  Stahlin,  J.  Chr. 
Geschichte  des  Aufnthrs  in  den  Serenntn  utder  Ludtcig  A',  v.  Hofmann,  in  Luthardt's  AUgemeine  Lutherische 
XIV  (m~).  —  Uhrbuch  der  Wtltgeschichte  fur  Gym-  Kirchenzeitung  (1878);  Grau,  Erinnerungtn  an  J.  Chr. 
nasien  (J&39;  2d  ed.  1843):-Ar  BeUii  ab  Antiocho  Epi-  j  A',  r.  Hofmann  (Glltersloh,  1879);  Plitt-Herzog,  Real, 
phone  Adrersus  Ptotenuros  Gest'u  (1835).  His  first  cf-  ,  Etuykhp.  a.  v. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des 
fort  in  theology  was  hie  siebtnzig  Jahre  dts  Jertmias  ' 
und  die  siebenzig  Jahrvorhen  des  Daniel  (Nuremberg, 
1836).  Concerning  this  latter  work  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 
**  If  I  am  correct,  I  cause  a  great  revolution  in  the  As- 
syrian, Chaliuean,  Egyptian,  and  Israeli  I  is h  chronology. 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  605  B.C.;  the  seventy  years 
of  the  Captivity  go  from  605  to  535,  the  sixty-two  weeks 
of  Daniel  (7  X  62  =  434)  from  605  to  171,  the  sixty- 
third  from  171  to  164.  Thus  the  results  of  both  inves- 
tigations which  I  made  independently  from  each  other, 
agree  most  harmoniously  with  each  other."  Wrissa- 
gung  und  ErfuUung  im  alien  und  neuen  Ttstameid  (1841- 
44)  appeared  at  a  time  when  two  views  of  prophecy 
prevailed ;  criticism  explained  it  away  as  presentiment, 
Hengstenberg  petrified  it  into  simple  prediction.  Hof- 
mann brought  prophecy  into  closest  connection  with 
history,  and  treated  it  as  an  organic  whole.  History 
itself  is  prophecy  ;  each  period  contains  the  germ  of  the 
future,  and  prefigures  it.  Thus  the  entire  sacred  his- 
tory, in  all  its  essential  developments,  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  final  and  eternal  relation  between  Cod  and  man. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
essential  fulfilment;  for  the  head  is  only  the  realization 
of  the  intended  perfect  communion  with  God,  when  it 
is  joined  with  the  body  of  believers.  The  word  of 
prophecy  connect*  itself  with  prophetical  history,  both 
corresponding  with  each  other.  Each  event  in  the 
course  of  history  is  followed  by  a  progress  of  prophecy. 
When  God  gives  divers  forms  to  the  history  of  the  Old 
Test.,  he  thus  exhibits  the  different  Bides  which  are  com- 
prehended and  united  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Prophecy 
in  the  course  of  history  becomes  ever  richer  and  richer 
in  its  forms,  but  points  only  to  one  goal— the  God-man. 
He  is  then  again  the  starting-point  for  new  prophecy 
and  new  hope,  for  his  appearance  is  the  prefignrcmcnt 
of  the  final  glorification  of  the  congregation  of  believ- 


fleligieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hofmann.  Leonhard,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Jena,  who  died  Dec.  14,  1737,  is  the  author 
of,  lit  AnciUa  Ebrtea  ad  Ezek.  rri,  7  (Jena,  1712):— 
Disp.  ad  Psal.  ii,  7  (1726) :— De  Singular*  Hebraorum 

cura  Sepeliendi  Afortuos,  ail  Matt,  rtit,  22  (eod.)  :  De 

Summo  Hebneorum  Sacerdote  ante  diem  Expiationis 
A  djurato  (1730).  See  Gotte,  Gelehrte*  Europa,  ii,  484 ; 
Jbcher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten- I^xikon,  s.  v. ;  Furat,  BM. 
Jud.  i,  404.    (B.  P.) 

Hofstatter,  Hkinrich  von,  a  German  prelate,  was 
bom  iu  1805  at  Aindling,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  He  studied 
at  first  jurisprudence,  and  was  already  promoted  in  1829 
as  M  doctor  utriusque  juris,"  when  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  received  holy  orders  in  1833,  and 
was  in  1836  appointed  cathedral-dean  at  Munich.  In 
1839  he  was  made  bishop  of  Passau,  and  died  May  12, 
1875.    (B.  P.) 

Hofstede  de  Groot,  Peter,  a  distinguished 
Dutch  theologian,  was  born  Oct.  8,  1802,  at  I/cer,  in 
East  Frisia.  In  1826  he  was  preacher  in  the  Keformed 
Church,  in  1829  professor  at  the  university  in  Groningen, 
but  resigned  his  professorship  in  1872.  He  died  Aug. 
27,  1884.  Hofstede  was  the  head  of  the  so-called 
"Groningen  school,"  the  adherents  of  which  called 
themselves  the  "  Evangelicals."  They  represent  the 
theologico-  ecclesiastical  middle  •  party,  between  the 
"  Liberals "  and  the  "  Orthodox,"  and  their  organ, 
Waarheid  in  Litfde,  edited  by  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Pa- 
reau.  and  Van  Oordt  (1837-72),  is  the  best  exponent 
of  this  school.  With  Pareau,  de  Groot  published,  £n- 
cycUtpadia  Theologi  Christiani  (1840  ;  3d  ed.  1851),  and 
Dogmatica  et  ApoUtgelica  Christiana  (1845).  His  own 
works  are,  Theologia  Naturalis  (1834  ;  4th  ed.  1861):— 
Itatitutiones  ffistoria  Eccltsia  Christi  (1836):— Opvoe- 
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ding  der  Mentchheid  (1847)  :—Kort  Orerzigt  van  de  Leer 
der  Zonde  (1856)  -.—Over  lie  evangelischcatholicke  Godge- 
Iterdheid  as  de  Godgeleerdheid  der  Toekomst  (cod.) : — /let 
Evangelic  der  A  postelen  tegenover  de  TicijJ'elingen  en  de 
Wijsheidder  Wereld (1861):- BasUides,  aU  ertter  Zeuge 
fur  alter  und  Autoritdt  neutestantentiicher  Schriften 
(lH68):—Oud-calholicke  Beicejung  in  het  Licht  der 
Kerkgetchiedenis  (1877).  Sec  ZuchoUl,  BibL  Theol.  i, 
677 ;  Brockhaus,  Conversations- Lexikon,  13th  cd.  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Hogan,  William,  of  some  notoriety  in  Catholic 
controversies,  a  young  priest  of  inferior  education  but 
good  natural  parts,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  May- 
nooth  for  a  breach  of  discipline,  left  the  diocese  of 
Limerick  in  1818  or  1819  for  New  York.  He  was  first 
employed  in  the  ministry  in  Albany,  but  left  that  city, 
against  the  wish  of  Dr.  Connolly,  then  bishop  of  New 
York,  and  was  temporarily  installed  by  Rev.  Dr.  De 
Barth,  administrator  of  the  see  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
pastor  of  St.  Man  's  Church  in  that  city.  In  December, 
18*20,  bishop  Conwell  took  possession  of  the  see,  and 
having  reason  to  suspect  Hogan's  conduct  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere,  withdrew  his  faculties.  Hogan  contin- 
ued to  officiate  at  St.  Mary's  in  spite  of  the  censure  of 
his  bishop  and  the  refusal  of  the  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more to  entertain  his  appeal,  the  trustees  of  the  church 
supporting  Hogan.  On  Feb.  11,  1821,  Conwell  excom- 
municated Hogan,  appointed  other  pastors,  occupied 
the  church  for  some  months,  but  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Hogan  and  his  party  took  possession  of  the  church. 
Bishop  England  of  Charleston,  visiting  Philadelphia, 
and  having  promised  Hogan  a  mission  in  his  diocese, 
induced  Conwell  to  grant  him  power  to  absolve  the 
troublesome  ecclesiastic  on  proper  submission.  On  Oct. 
18,  18*21,  England  absolved  him;  but  the  next  day 
Hogan,  hearkening  to  the  advice  of  his  trustees,  re- 
tracted, said  mass  at  St.  Mary's,  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  pastor.  England  then  re-excommunicnted 
him.  Many  of  the  members  now  deserted  the  inter- 
dicted church  and  went  to  St.  Joseph's,  where  the 
bishop  had  installed  William  V.  Harold,  former  pastor 
at  St.  Mary's.  The  two  parties  became  more  and  more 
exasperated;  the  orthodox  (as  De  Courcy  and  Shea 
term  the  party  who  went  with  the  bishop)  hoped  to 
defeat  the  schismatics  by  electing  a  new  board  of  trus- 
tees. Every  male  occupant  of  a  seat  was  an  elector. 
The  election  took  place  in  the  church  on  Easter  Tues- 
day, 1822,  and  led  to  sad  results.  The  disorder  was 
frightful;  blood  was  shed;  and  the  schismatics  tri- 
umphed, preserving  Hogan  as  pastor.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore  (Marcchal)  re- 
turned from  Rome,  bringing  a  pnpal  brief  (Aug.  2, 1822), 
which  solemnly  condemned  the  schismatics  of  St.  Mary's. 
On  Dec.  10,  1822,  Hogan  submit  ted,  and  received  from 
Conwell  his  exeat  and  removal  of  censures.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  the  unhappy  priest,  circum- 
vented by  the  trustees  (it  is  said),  objected  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  brief  had  not  been  shown,  and  con- 
tinued to  officiate  and  preach  at  St.  Mary's.  He  pub- 
lished violent  pamphlets  against  his  diocesan  and 
bishop  England,  whom  he  sought  to  compromise.  Ho- 
gan at  length  grew  tired  of  his  rebellion,  left  Philadel- 
phia for  the  South,  married,  became  a  custom-house 
officer  in  Boston,  went  into  the  pay  of  the  enemies  of 
Romanism,  published  some  books  to  stimulate  the 
Know-Nothing  roovemeut  {Popery  at  it  Was  and  Is, 
Boston  and  New  York,  1845: — Nunneries  and  A  utricular 
Confession,  recently  reprinted  at  Hartford),  and  died  in 
185 1  or  1852.  The  above  account  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  opponents  of  Hogan.  The  historians  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  think  the  troubles  of  which  Hogan 
was  the  victim  were  due  largely  to  the  trustee  Byatcm, 
whose  influence  in  the  Catholic  Church  they  deem  per- 
nicious, and  it  has  caused  many  local  schisms,  of  which 
this  of  St.  Mary's  was  the  most  celebrated  and  scandal- 
ous, and  was  not  healed  for  many  years.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  schism,  and  voluminous  documents,  see 


bishop  England's  Works,  v,  109-232;  Dc  Coarcv  tod 
Shea,  Ilist.  ofCath.  Church  in  U.  8.  p.  217. 

Hogaith,  William,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
at  London  in  1697  or  1698,  apprenticed  to  an  engrain 
at  an  early  age,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship  entered  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Hii 
first  painting  was  a  representation  of  Wanstead  Assem- 
bly.   In  1725  he  engraved  some  prints  for  Beaver'i 
M Hilary  Punishments  of  the  Ancients.    As  a  painter, 
he  had  a  great  facility  in  catching  a  likeness,  and  adopt- 
ed a  novel  method  of  grouping  families.    He  therefore 
devoted  himself  to  the  delineation  of  the  calamities  ar.d 
crimes  of  private  life,  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age.    His  series  of,  The  Harlot's  Progress ;  The  Ruhei 
Progress,  gained  him  great  reputation.    He  was  to 
eccentric  geuius,  and  his  talents  were  eminently  in  bur- 
i  lesquc  and  satire.    He  did  not  excel  in  historical  paint- 
i  ing,  but  among  his  princi|>al  plates  there  are  some  good 
works  by  him,  representing  The  Good  Samaritan;  Tkt 
|  Pool  of'liethesda  ;  Paul  Before  Felix;  Moses  Brought 
j  to  Pharaoh's  Daughter.    He  died  Oct.  26, 1764.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

HoheiseL  Caul  Lrnwto,  a  German  profess*  of 
(ireek  ami  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Dantzie. 
Sept.  18,  1692.  He  studied  at  different  universities, 
ami  died  at  his  native  place,  April  7,  1732.  He  wrote. 
Observationet  Philolog.  ~  Exegeiia*,  Quions  .Ximnlh 
h>fTp6rjTa  Etaitr  Loca  Illustrantnr  (Dantzic,  1729  k— 
Diss.  I,  II  de  Vasculo  Mama  (Jena,  1715).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  217;  Furst.  Bibl.Jua\  i,«4: 
Jocher,  .1  llgemeinet  GeUhrten-Lerikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Holbein,  Hans,  an  eminent  Swiss  painter,  designer, 
and  wood-engraver,  was  bom  at  Basle  in  141*8,  although 
some  think  he  was  a  native  of  Augsburg.  He  was  the 
son  and  scholar  of  John  Holbein,  who  settled  at  Bade, 
and  resided  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  the  ape 
of  fifteen  Hans  manifested  great  abilities,  and  painted 
portroitaof  himself  and  his  father,  which  were  engraved 
in  1512.  He  was  invited  by  an  English  nobleman  to 
visit  England,  but  declined  the  invitation.  Several 
years  afterwards  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Erasmus, 
and  painted  his  portrait.  The  latter  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  England,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  On  arriving  in  London  he  sought  out  that  noble- 
man,  who  received  him  with  kindness,  giving  him  apart- 
ments in  his  house.  One  day  Holbein,  happening  to 
mention  the  nobleman  who  some  years  before  had  in- 
vited him  to  England.  Sir  Thomas  was  desirous  of 
knowing  who  it  was.  Holbein  replies)  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  title,  but  thought  he  could  draw  his  likeness 
from  memory;  and  this  he  did  so  strongly  that  it  was 
immediately  recognised.  This  peer  was  either  the  earl 
of  Arundel  or  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Holbein  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Thomas  to  Henry  VIIL  who  immediately 
took  him  into  his  service,  assigning  him  apartments  m 
the  palace,  with  a  liberal  pension.  On  the  death  of 
Jane  Seymour,  Holbein  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  draw 
the  portrait  of  Christiana,  duchess  dowager  of  MiUn. 
He  (tainted  in  oil,  distemper,  and  water-colors.  He 
had  never  practiced  the  last  until  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  acquired  the  art  from  Lucas  Cornell  There 
arc  but  a  few  historical  works  by  Holbein  in  England. 
The  most  important  is  that  in  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  of 
Henry  VIII  Granting  the  Charter  to  the  Compaq  pf 
Surgeons.  At  Basle  are  eight  pictures  of  the  /W* 
of  Christ;  and  in  the  library  of  the  University  a  Vm 
Christ,  painted  on  a  panel,  in  1521.  "It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  celebrated  Dance  of  Death  was 
originally  designed  by  Holbein ;  but  this  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  confounding  the  sets  of  prints  of  the  Danes 
of  Death  engraved  by  Matthew  Merian  with  the  wooden 
cuts  by  Holbein,  after  his  own  designs,  the  originals  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Basle. 
As  a  wood-engraver,  Holbein  is  said  to  have  executed 
some  works  as  early  as  1511,  and  he  engraved  a  great 
many  wood-cuts  for  the  publishers  of  Basle,  Zurich, 
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Lyons,  and  Leyden.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
a  set  of  wood -cuts,  entitled,  The  Dance  of  Death, 
which,  complete,  consists  of  fifty- three  small  upright 
plates,  but  is  seldom  found  above  forty-six.  There  arc 
also,  by  Holbein,  a  set  of  ninety  small  cuts  of  subjects 
from  the  Old  Test.,  which  were  published  at  Lyons  in 
1  '  i'1.  He  made  a  number  of  designs  from  the  Bible, 
which  were  engraved  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1647. 
Iloltxin  died  at  London  in  1554.  For  a  list  of  his  works, 
see  Spooner,  Buy.  Ilt*t.  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  v. 

Holcomb,  FitK!>KRtcK,  D.D.,  a  Protectant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  officiated  for  many  years  in  Trinity 
Church,  Northfieltl,  Conn.,  until  1861,  when  he  became 
the  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Ik  t  Idem.  In  1865  he 
was  residing  in  Watertown  without  regular  pastoral 
work.  In  1868  he  officiated  in  Christ  Church,  Harwin- 
ton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Watertown,  and  continued 
in  this  work  until  his  death,  May  '26,  1872,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  vcars.  Sec  I'rot.  Ejrisc.  Almanac,  1873, 
p.  133. 

Holda  (or  Holla),  in  German  mythology,  was 
originally  a  friendly  goddess  of  the  ancient  heathen 
Germans,  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and 
compared  with  Isis.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
German  hold,  or  huhl,  '*mild."  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  goddess  became  a  spectre,  but  still 
with  friendly  rather  than  threatening  attributes.  The 
myths  about  her  are  nowhere  so  spread  as  in  Hesse 
and  Tburingin.  The  popular  lielicf  in  Holda  (Frau 
//file)  is  spread  over  the  Rhone  into  Northern  France 
and  I,owcr  Saxony.  She  is  represented  as  a  heavenly 
being,  encircling  the  earth;  when  it  snows  she  makes 
her  bed  so  that  the  feathers  fly.  She  enjoys  seas  and 
wells;  at  noon  she  is  seen  bathing  and  disappearing  in 
the  stream.  Mortals  reach  her  dwelling  thruugh  a 
well.  Her  yearly  procession  on  Christinas  is  supposed 
to  bring  fruitfuluc&s  to  the  country,  but  she  also  rides 
with  the  furious  army,  or  leads  it.  She  loves  music, 
but  her  song  has  a  sorrowful  tone. 

Holder,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  educated  in  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1642  he  became  rector  of 
Blechingdon,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  canon  of  Ely,  and 
of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  at  Amen  Corner,  London,  Jan.  21, 
1606,  leaving,  Elements  of  Speech  (1669) : — Discourse  on 
Time  (1691):  —  I'rinciples  of  Harmony  (1694).  Sec 
Chalmers,  /Hog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Holebeck,  Laurknck,  an  English  scholar,  proba- 
bly a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  was  bred  a  monk  in  the 


abbey  of  Ramsey,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Hebrew 
scholars  of  his  age,  a  language  then  so  unknown,  cveu 
to  the  priests,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Eras- 
mus, with  his  keen  wit,  says, "  they  counted  all  things 
Hebrew  which  they  did  not  understand"  (Dial,  per 
Relig.  Er.y.  Holebeck  made  a  Hebrew  dictionary, 
counted  exact  in  those  days.  Pita  complains  that 
Robert  Wakefield,  the  first  Hebrew  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, purloined  this  dictionary  to  his  private  use. 
Holebeck  died  in  1410.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land (ed.  Not  tall  \  ii,  290. 

Holiness,  Beauty  of,  is  a  phrase  occurring  sev- 
eral times  in  the  English  Bible  (always  as  a  translation 
of  the  Hcb.  hudrath'  ko'desh,  EHp  rniH,  ornament  of 
sanctity,  1  Chron.  xv,  29;  2  Chron.  xx,  21;  Psa.  xxix, 
2;  cxvi,  9;  in  the  plur.  of  the  cognate  terra  "Hrl,  haddr, 
Psa.  cx,  3),  which  simply  deuotes  splendid  garments, 
such  as  arc  worn  on  festive  occasions,  i.  q.  "  holiday 
suit,"  not  necessarily  the  sacred  priestly  vestments, 
since  it  is  usually,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  non- 
sacerdotal  persons. 

Holl,  Francis  Xaver,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Schwandorf,  Nov.  22,  1720,  and  died  March  6,  1784, 
professor  at  Heidellicrg.  He  published,  Statistica  Ec- 
clesia  Germanics  (Heidelberg,  1779)  :—/Hss.  //armonia 
Juris  Natura,  Canonici,  Cicilis  et  Publici  Germania 
(1782).  See  Weidlich,  Iiiographische  \otiten,  iii;  Jo- 
cher,  A  llgemeines  Gelfhrtm-f^rikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  /land- 
buch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  779.    (B.  P.) 

Hollar,  Wkntzel,  an  eminent  Bohemian  engraver, 
was  born  at  Prague  in  1607,  studied  at  Frankfort  under 
Matthew  Merian,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  published 
his  first  plates,  an  Ecce  /loino,  and  the  Virgin  and  In- 
fant.  He  made  the  tour  of  Germany.  At  Cologue  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
took  him  into  his  employment.  About  this  time  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  Hollar  became  involved 
on  the  side  of  the  royalista,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  opposite  party  in  1645.  On  obtaining  his  liberty  he 
went  to  Flanders,  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  In  1652  he 
returned  to  England,  but  gained  little  encouragement. 
He  died  March  28, 1677.  There  arc  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  prints  by  this  artist,  and  some  of  them 
possess  considerable  merit.  The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  his  sacred  subjects:  The  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  Caressing  St.  John ;  The  Holy  Family ;  The 
Ecce  //onto,  with  many  figures;  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
Visiting  Solomon ;  The  Magdalen  in  the  Desert  Kneel- 
ing before  a  Crucifix.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 
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Holley,  Horace,  LL.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1781.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Williamstown,  Ma-.;  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1803;  studied  law  for  a  few  months;  and  then 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  president 
D wight.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  December, 
1804,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  minister  of  the 
congregation  in  Greenfield,  Sept.  13,  1805.  He  re- 
signed this  charge  Sept.  18,  1808,  and  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston,  March  8, 
1809.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  presidency  of 
Transylvania  University  in  1818,  and  held  that  office  till 
1827,  when  he  resigned  it,  with  a  view  to  taking  charge 
of  a  seminary  in  Louisiana,  but  was  attacked  with  yellow 
fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  died  July  31,  1827.  See 
Sprague,  A  mats  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  265. 

HoUiday,  William  Harrison,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Berkeley  County, 
W.  Va.,  Aug.  31,  1835.  He  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  preached  his  first  sermon  at  sixteen,  entered 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1853,  and  in  1855 
was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  served 
as  junior  preacher  successively  on  Winchester,  Hills- 
borough, and  Warrenton  circuits.  In  1858  he  was  sent 
to  Summerfield  Circuit,  late  in  that  year  was  transferred 
to  the  Iowa  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Cascade;  re- 
turned a  year  later  to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and 
successively  served  Baltimore,  South  River,  and  Mont- 

Cery  circuits,  South  Baltimore  Station,  East  Wash- 
.  t>n,  Winchester  District,  Eutaw  Street,  and  Harford 
Avenue.  He  died  March  23, 1879.  Dr.  HoUiday  was  a 
self-sacrificing,  warm-hearted,  heroic,  successful  preach- 
er.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  15. 

Hollin g wort h,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  vicar  of  Westham,  and  rector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Aldgate.  He  published  six  Sermon*  (1673  -  93),  and 
several  treatises  upon  the  famous  Eikon-Basiliki  con- 
troversy. See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Holmboe,  Kristoftkr  Andreas,  a  Norwegian 
Orientalist,  was  born  March  19, 1796.  In  1825  he  was 
professor  at  Cbristiania,  resigned  his  office  in  1876,  and 
died  April  2, 1882.  He  is  the  author  of,  Traces  du  Bud- 
hisme  at  Xorrige  Arant  rintroduction  de  Christianisme 
(1857)  i-Bibelsk  RealOrdbog  (1868).    (B.  P.) 

Holme,  John  Stanford,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  4. 1822.  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Holme,  one  of  the  first  Baptists  of 
Pennsylvania.  John  S.  prepared  for  college  at  New 
Hampton,  N.H.;  first  studied  law  in  Philadelphia;  but 
afterwards  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1850, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Watcrtown,  N.  Y. 
Four  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  pastorale  of  the 
Pierrepont  Street  Baptist  Church,  now  the  First,  of 
Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and  then 
organized  Trinity  Baptist  Church  of  New  York,  and  was 
iis  pastor  for  fourteen  years.  He  resigned  that  pastor- 
ate to  accept  that  of  the  Riverside  Baptist  Church,  at 
Eighty-sixth  Street  and  the  Boulevard,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  resting  in  Europe. 
He  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28, 1884.  Dr. 
Holme  was  known  for  his  literary  attainments,  having 
prepared  the  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  and  compiled  a  popular  \rork,  entitled 
Light  at  Evening  Time.  For  some  time  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  The  HomUetic  Monthly.  See 
Cat  heart,  Bapt.  Encychp.  s.  v. 

Holmes,  David,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  16, 1810. 
He  was  converted  in  his  youth,  and  in  1834  entered 
the  Oneida  Conference,  filling  many  of  its  best  stations 
till  1855,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Southern 
Illinois  Conference.  After  effective  labors  in  it  of  five 
years  he  was  transferred  to  the  North-west  Indiana 
Conference,  wherein  he  served  La  Porte,  Delphi,  and 
Pittsburgh.    From  1861  to  1866  he  was  principal  of 


Battle  Ground  Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  1867  prin- 
cipal of  North-western  Indiana  College.  In  1868  he 
re  entered  the  regular  work,  and  served  successively 
Simpson  Chapel,  Greencastle;  Brookstown;  Monticello, 
and  Battle  Ground,  Mich.  He  died  Nov.  14, 1873.  Dr. 
Holmes  was  a  ripe  scholar, an  excellent  logician,*  thor- 
ough educator,  an  able  preacher,  and  an  author  of  mer- 
ited repute.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874, 
p.  93  ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Holmes,  Obadiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
at  Preston,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1606,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1639,  and 
continued  a  communicant  with  the  Congregationalism, 
first  at  Salem,  and  then  at  Reboboth  eleven  years, 
when  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  joined  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1652,  when  the  minister, 
Mr.  Clark,  sailed  for  England,  Mr.  Holmes  took  charge 
of  the  church  in  Newport,  and  this  relation  he  held 
till  his  death,  Oct.  15,  1682.  Mr.  Holmes  underwent 
great  persecution  for  his  religious  principles,  being  im- 
prisoned for  several  months,  and  publicly  whipped  by 
the  Puritan  authorities  in  1661.  See  Sprague,  A  nmils 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  23. 

Holobolus,  Manukl  (Movovi/X  '0\6/3«Xoc  \  • 
Byzantine  prelate  and  philologist,  who  lived  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  13th  century.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
attached  to  John  Lascaris,  who  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  shared  with  Michael 
Paheologus  the  title  of  emperor.  When  Michael  or- 
dered the  young  prince  to  be  blinded  and  sent  into  ex- 
ile, Holobolus,  who  then  was  still  a  student,  could  not 
conceal  his  indignation,  and  for  this  imprudence  the 
emperor  ordered  that  his  nose  and  lips  should  be  cat 
off.  He  was  then  imprisoned  in  a  monastery,  where  lie 
pursued  his  studies  with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  younger  monks  in  1267.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  emperor  was  reconciled  to  Holobolua, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  rhetor,  or 
lecturer  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  During  the  discus- 
sions which  were  taking  place  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  on  the  subject  of  a  reunion,  he  op- 
posed energetically  the  proposition  or  Michael  Paheolo- 
gus. He  was  consigned  to  a  monastery  at  Nicsra  in 
1273.  The  emperor  soon  after  brought  him  back  to 
Constantinople  with  a  cord  around  his  neck.  A  long 
captivity  did  not  change  at  all  the  sentiments  of  Holo- 
bolus, for  he  took  part,  in  1283,  in  the  deposition  of  the 
patriarch  John  Veccus,  a  partisan  of  the  Latin 
Holobolus  left  Political  Verses  on  Michael 
which  are  cited  in  the 
Pr;r«p  and  'Epfinvtiau 
Generule,  s.  v. 

Holocaust  (o\6r<n>(rroc,  wholly  burned),  a  kind  of 
sacrifice  wherein  the  whole  offering  was  burned  or  con- 
sumed by  fire,  nothing  being  left  for  the  feast.  Among 
the  heathen  it  was  analogous  to  the  Scripture 
offering. 

Holon  of  J  cd ail  For  this  place  Lieut, 
conjccturally  proposes  (Tent  Work,  ii, 387)  Beit  'At 
a  large  ruin  nine  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Halhol,  con- 
taining "foundations,  caves,  cistern,  with  heaps  of 
stones  and  remains  of  an  ancient  road"  (Memoirs  of 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  821);  and  Trelawney  Saunders 
(0.  T.  Map)  locates  it  at  Khurbet  ffanan,  two  miles 
south-west  of  Hebron.  The  latter  position  is 
but  the  former  is  not  within  the  required 


Holtzfus,  Bartiiold,  a 
German}*,  was  born  at  Rugenwalde,  Pomerania,  Dec  11, 
1659.  In  1685  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1686  court -preacher  at  Stolpe,  in  1696  professor, 
and  in  1698  doctor  of  theology  at  Frankfort,  and  died 
in  1717.  He  wrote  De  Pradtslinatiame,  Election*  ft 
Reprobaiione,  and  a  great  many  theological  treatises, 
which  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1714.  See  Jo- 
cher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexihm,  a.  v.    (R.  P.) 
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Holtzhal".  ,  1 1 .win,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born 
at  Zurich,  April  25,  1677.  He  studied  at  his  native 
place  and  at  Leyden,  was  in  1702  professor  of  biblical 
literature  at  Zurich,  and  died  Aug.  4, 1731.  He  wrote, 
Exegesis  Philologico-Theologica  Psulmi  xvi: — De  De- 
pcntlentia  Creaturaa  Deo  in  Est*,  Fieri  et  Operari: 
— Exercitat  BibL  ad  .lac.  ir,  b:—/)e  Sacra  Pauli  Math' 
ematica  ad  Eph.  Hi,  \8:-De  Statutis  non  Bonis  ad  Exek. 
xx,  25 : — Typu*  Theologia  Naturuli*.  Sec  Jochcr,  A  U- 
gemeines  GeUhrten- Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Holtzmann,  Caul  J u Lies,  a  Proteatant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Carlsruhc,  May  0,  1804.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  professor  at  the  lyceum  in  his 
native  place,  from  1841  to  1861  preacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  teacher  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Hei- 
delberg. In  1861  he  was  made  a  prelate  and  a  member 
of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  court.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  general  synods  held  in  1861, 1867, 1871, and  1876. 
He  died  doctor  of  theology,  Feb.  23, 1877,  at  Carlsruhe. 

(a  p.) 

Holwell,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1776,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1798. 
Some  of  his  publications  are,  Beauties  of  Homer  (1775) : 
— Extracts  from  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  (1776)  : 
—A  Mythological,  Etymological,  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary (1793).  See  Allibooe,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Holy  day,  Bartkn,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  All-Saints  about  1593,  and 
educated  at  Chri»tchurch  College,  Oxford.    He  was 


delaaohn's  PentaUvch  (Berlin,  1783,  and  often):  — 
Dlirn,  glosses  on  the  Pentateuch,  also  printed  in 
Mendelssohn's  work :—  Utber  die  tnoralische  und  poli- 
tische  Ytrbesservng  der  Israeliten  in  Bohmen  (1796): — 
"i*"1  •*"")-.  catechism  for  Israelites  (Augsburg,  1812): — 
■^BSJ  *^M^  or  ethics  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  Talmud  (Vienna,  1802, 2  parts) :— Vp*  p,  or  i'eber 
Glaubensu-ahrheiten  und  Siftenlrhren  fur  die  israelii itche 
Jugend  (1814,  and  often).  See  Furet,  BibL  Jud.  i,  406. 
(a  P.) 

Home,  Henry,  lord  Karnes,  a  Scotch  lawyer  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1696  at  Karnes,  Berwickshire. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  advocate  in  1724.  By  a  large  number  of  pub- 
licationa  on  the  subject  of  jurisprudence,  he  obtained 
from  the  beginning  a  large  clientship;  then,  in  1752, 
he  secured  the  post  of  judge  at  the  court  of  sessions, 
and  finally,  in  1763,  the  dignity  of  a  justice  of  the  high 
court  of  Scotland.  His  taste  for  agriculture  and  meta- 
physics gave  rise  to  some  of  his  finest  works.  There 
are,  among  others,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Rtligion  (1751),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  conduct  of 
man  have  their  foundation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
humnu  being,  and  are  as  certain  and  immutable  as  the 
phvsical  laws  which  govern  the  whole  svstem  of  the 
world  -.-Elements  of  Criticism  (1762),  in  which  the  au- 
thor tries  to  connect  literary  criticism  with  the  princi- 
ples of  philosophy,  very  much  admired,  and  still  read: 


chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  I  -Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1773):- 7^  Gentle- 
man Farmer  (1777),  being  an  attempt  to  improve  agri- 
culture by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  rational  princi- 
ples:— Loose  Hints  upon  Education  (1781),  chiefly  con- 
cerning the  culture  of  the  heart.  Home  died  Dec.  27, 
1782.    Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Homlnic&lae  (from  homo,  "  man."  and  colo,  "  to 
worship"),  a  term  of  reproach,  applied  by  the  Apollina- 


died  in  1661.  His  best  known  works  arc  a  Translatbm 
of  Jurenal  and  Persius  (1678): — Surrey  of  the  World 
(\66\) :—  Ttcenty  Sermons.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
a.  v. :  Allibone.  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Holy  man,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Codington,  Buckinghamshire,  ed- 
ucated at  New  College,  Oxford,  became  a  Benedictine  at 


Reading  until  that  monastery  was  dissolved,  and  was  (<!•  v0  «nJ  others,  to  those  who  worshipped  Jesua 

preferred  by  queen  Mary  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1564.  Christ. 

Holyman  lived  peaceably,  not  imbruing  his  hands  in  Honimel,  Johann  Ciirktoph,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
the  blood  of  Protestants.'  He  died  Dec.  20,  1558.  See  gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  13,  1685,  at  Wcisscn- 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  i,  197.  fels.    He  studied  at  Lcipsic,  was  in  1712  bachelor  of 

Holzapfel,  Joiiasn  Tobias  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theolngy.in  1729  superintendent  at  Xeustadt,  and  died 
theologian  of  Cermanv.was  born  Feb.  24, 1773,  at  Mar-  i  Oct.  17, 1*46,  member  of  consistory,  first  court  preacher, 
burg.  In  1798  he  was  pastor  and  professor  of  Oriental  |  ■n,i  W"er*\  superintendent  of  the  duchy  of  Hildburg- 
languages  at  Kintelu,  and  died  Mav  9, 1812.  He  wrote,  hausen.  »e  wrote,  Dup.  in  Matth.  xxir,  29  (Leipsic, 
Ditquis.  Quimam  les.  xi  /ntellioendus  sit  Bex  .Etatem  1712):-/*  FuUhbus  1  eteru  Testament,  Extra  Ecclesiam 
A  uream  Resliturus  (Rinteln,  1808)  :-OI*tdiah  neu  uber-  .  •/««/'«««»•  1  uibilem  Disperse :—l)e  Consequents  Eran- 
selzt  und  erlantert  (1798)  /'.  A'.  Moms:  Pro-led.  ffehco-Lutherana  Ecclesue  ab  Adversary*  Falso  Impu- 
in  F.pist.  Pauli  ad  Romano*  (ed.  1794).    See  FUrst,  \  — «  P™r»gaikU  Judaorum  Yet.  Test.  See 

Krauss,  Memorabilia  ron  HUdburghausen,  p.  254;  Jo- 
cher,  Allijemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hommius,  Fkstis.  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1576  at  Hulst.  Holland,  and  died  July  5,  1642, 
a  doctor  of  theology,  preacher  and  pnefect  of  the  theo- 
logical college  at  Leyden.  Hommius  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Dutch  Bible,  published  by  the  States- 
general,  and  wrote,  Collegium  A  uti-  Hellarminuinum,  rice 
IHsputationes  Theolof/ira-  pro  Erangtlicis  contra  Ponti- 
Jicios: — Harmonia  Synttdorvm  Beloicarum.  See  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  182,  331  ;  Jochcr,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-I^xikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Honert  (Tako  Hojo),  van  Den,  a  distinguished 
Dutch  divine,  was  born  March  6,  1666,  at  Norden,  East 
Frisia.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  Leyden,  and  Dort,  was 
preacher  in  1689,  and  succeeded  in  1714  his  former 
teacher,  Solomon  van  Til,  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1740,  leaving,  Vorlooper 
over  den  Brief  an  de  Romeinen  (1698) :—  Verklaaring 
van  den  Brief  Pauli  an  de  Romeinen  (Leyden,  eod.): — 
BeknoojUe  Scheets  der  Goddelyke  Waarheeden  (1703)  :— 
Verklaarung  over  Luc.vii,Sb  (1706):—  Thoge  Priester- 
tchap  can  Chritfu*  naar  de  Ordening  van  Melchizedek 
|  (1712): — Yerk'aaring  van  den  cx  Psalm.  (1714) :— Theo- 


BibL  Jud.  i.  406;  Winer.  llantl- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  218, 226, 256. 
(B.  P.) 

Holzy,  in  Slavonic  mythol- 
ogy (changed  by  the  ancient 
Chroniclers  into  .4 \lcis,  A  Ices,  and 
A  Itschin),  were  idols  of  the  Wenda 
and  Slavs,  represented  aa  two 
brothers.  The  giant -range  of 
mountains  seems  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  their  worship.  The 
priest  who  served  them  lived  in 
a  sacred  wood,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  gods.  The  Romans  affirmed 
that  the  Holzy  were  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  that  the  priests  wore 
women's  dresses. 

Homberg,  II khz,  a  Jewish 
writer  and  teacher,  who  died  at 
Prague,  Aug.  24.  1841,  is  the  au- 
thor of,  O^IST  0^  11X9,  a  com- 
mentary on  Deuteronomy,  pre- 
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Prophetiea  NeceUttatt  (1721)  .—Di**ertatione*  Histori- 
es: 1.  I*  Creatione  Mundi;  2.  /*:  Situ  Meuis;  3.  />c 
Lingua  Primceta  (1738).  See  Moser,  Lex  ikon  der  The- 
ologen;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  At/,  i,  125.  190;  J6- 
Cher,  .1  Ugemeine*  GeleMrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (  B.  P.) 

Honor  Cathfidrae,  an  expression  used  in  Spain  in 
the  6th  century,  to  denote  the  honorary  ackuowledg- 
ment  which  the  bishops  received  in  their  parochial  vis- 
itations. 

Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  was  distinguished  among  his  contempo- 
raries for  having  been  a  pupil  of  (iregory  the  Great. 
He  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Justus,  to  occupy  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  His  consecration  probably  occurred 
in  6*27.  His  reign  was  one  of  long  duration.  He  did 
much  for  England  in  the  way  of  prospering  her  Church. 
The  music  of  Canterbury,  introduced  by  Honorius,  was 
imitated  even  in  the  Celtic  churches,  and  the  tendency 
it  had  to  promote  civilization  in  England  cannot  be  de- 
nied. He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  greatly  lamented  by 
his  people,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Augustine,  Sept.  30, 
653.  See  Hook,  Lire*  of  (he  A  rchbishopt  of  Canter- 
bury, i,  1 1 1  -<|. 

Honthor st.  Geraw>  (called  Ghnardo  dalle  Xotti), 
an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1 592. 
After  studying  under  Abraham  Hloemaert  he  visited 
Rome,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio.  He  was  patronized  by 
prince  Giustiniaui,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his 
best  works,  among  which  are  two  line  pictures  of  .S7. 
Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,  and  Christ  lief  ore  Pilate. 
There  is  a  torch-light  scene  by  Houthorst,  in  the  Church 
of  ibe  Madonna  della  Scala,  at  Rome,  representing  the 
Beheading  <>f  St.  John.  He  died  in  166V).  See  Hoefcr, 
AW.  liiog.  Gen&ale,  s.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Houyman,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews,  author  of  the  Seatonable  Ca*e, 
and  Surrey  of  Naphtali.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney in  1661,  and  died  in  February,  1676.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  228. 

Hook,  Waltek  FAKguiiArt,  D.D.,  an  eminent  An- 
glican divine,  son  of  Dr.  James  Hook  (177I-182H),  dean 
of  Worcester,  grandson  of  James  Hook  (1746-1*27), 
organist  at  St.  George's  Cha|)cl.  Windsor,  and  nephew 
of  Theodore  Edward  Hook  (1788-1841),  an  eminent 
English  author,  was  bom  in  London,  March  13,  1798. 
He  graduated  at  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  in  1821, 
and  was  successively  curate  at  Wappingham,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  Birmingham,  and  vicar  of  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  till  1837,  when  he  was  made  vicar 
of  Leeds.  Here,  during  his  incumbency  of  twenty-two 
years,  21  new  churches,  32  parsonages,  and  more  than 
60  schools  were  erected  in  his  parish,  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality.  He  was  especially  popular  among 
the  working  classes.  In  1859  he  became  dean  of  Chi- 
Chester,  and  in  1862  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  j 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  IV, 
in  1827,  and  retained  the  office  under  William  IV  and 
Victoria,  preaching  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  bis  | 
celcbroted  sermon  on  Hear  the  Church,  of  which  more  i 
than  100,000  copies  were  sold.  He  died  Oct.  20.  1875. 
Dean  Hook  was  eminently  conservative  in  theology,  f 
and  a  High-Churchman.  His  publications  are,  Church 
Dictionary  (7th  ed.  1854,  8vo)  :  —  Eccles.  Biotp-aphy 
(1815  52,  vols,  i-viii,  12mo)  -.—Sermon*  on  the  Miracle* 
(1847-48,  2  vols.  8vo) :— Sermon*  on  Yaruiu*  Subject* 
(2d  ed.  1844,  8i  o) :  —  Sermons  before  the  Unirertity  of 
Oxford  (1847,  ISrso) -.—The  Right*  of  Presbyter*  As- 
serted (anonymous)  -.—Lire*  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  Juxon  (Lond.  i 
1860-77,  12  vols.  8vo) :  —  Disestablished  Church  in  the  \ 
United  State*  (Lond.  1809,  8vo).  Dr.  Hook's  wife,  a 
model  of  a  saintly  and  beautiful  character,  was  the  au- 
thor (anon.)  of  Meditations  for  Eeery  Day  of  the  Year, 
and  The  Crot,  of  Chrut.    She  died  in  1871.  See 


Church  of  England  Quae.  Rev.  April,  1881,  art.  x:  Mm 
of  the  Time  (Lond.  185«) ;  EeL  Ree.  4th  series,  xii.  l*Ti. 
Eraser's  Magazine,  xix,  1 ;  Life  and  letters  of  \Y.  P. 
Hook,  I).i>.,  F.R.S.,  by  his  son-in-law,  W.  R.  W.  Ste- 
phens, prebendary  of  Chichester  (Loud.  1880). 

Hooker,  Edward  William,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  son  of  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Conn.,  Nov.  24, 1794.  He  graduated  from  Mid- 
dlcbury  College  in  1814,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1817;  was  ordained  at  Green  Farms,  Aug. 
15,  1821,  over  which  church  he  remained  pastor  until 
1829,  when  he  became  associate  general  agent  of  the 
American  Tem|«erance  Society,  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Humanity.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Bennington,  Vr..  Feb.  '22,  1832,  and  was 
dismissed  in  the  spring  of  1844.  From  Aug.  25  of  the 
latter  year,  for  four  years,  he  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  at  East  Windsor  HilL  From 
1849  to  1856  he  was  the  regular  pastor  of  the  church  at 
South  Windsor;  after  which,  until  1802,  he  served  in 
the  same  relotion  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  He  died  at  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  March  31,  1875.  Dr.  Hooker  was  a 
trustee  of  Middlebury  College  from  1834  to  1H44.  and 
wos  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreigu  Missions  from  1840.  Among 
his  published  works  are,  Life  of  Thoma*  Hooker: — 
Early  Conversion*: — JSKftn  Isrwis,  etc.;  also  several 
pamphlets,  among  them,  J/ ark*  of  Spiritual  Indention: 
—Plea  J'or  Sacred  Music :  —  Beliering  the  Truth  :— 
Character  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.,  with  vari- 
ous addresses  and  sermons.  He  was  also  a  writer  for 
various  magazines  and  other  periodicals.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1876,  p.  427. 

Hooker,  Henry  Brown,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hooker,  was  born  at  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  Aug.  31,  1802.  After  attending  the  Castletoo 
Academy,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1821.  Four  years  afterwards  he  grad- 
uated from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  an  evangelist,  Oct.  10,  1825,  and  for  one  year 
was  a  home  missionary  in  South  Carolina.  From  Slay 
2,  1827,  to  May  17,  1836,  he  was  pastor  in  Lanesboro*, 
Mass. ;  from  February,  1837,  to  June,  1858,  was  |>astor  in 
Falmouth;  from  1857  to  1873  was  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Home  Missionary  Society,  and  continued  to 
assist  in  the  office  of  that  society  until  his  death,  July  4, 
1881.  From  1844  to  1851  he  was  a  memtier  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education ;  from  1845  he  was  a  cor- 
porate member  of  ihc  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreigu  Missions.  The  American  Tract  Society  pub- 
lished eight  tracts  from  his  pen ;  and  he  also  wrote 
three  tracts  for  the  Tract  Society  of  Boston.  He  wa* 
also  the  author  of  two  Sunday-school  books:  Plea  tor 
the  Heathen,  and  Put  OJf'and  Put  On.  See  Cong.  Year- 
book, 1882,  p.  33. 

Hooker,  Herman,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Poult ney,  Vt.,  about  1806.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1825.  studied  two  years  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  subsequently  took 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episco|ial  Church  ;  but  on  losing 
his  health  became  a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia.  Pa~ 
where  he  died,  July  25, 1865.  He  is  the  author  of,  The 
Portion  of  the  Soul  (1835)  -.  -Popular  D-jitUlify.—L'se* 
of  Adversity: — Maxims:  — The  Christian  Life. 

Hooker,  Horace,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  author,  was  bom  in  1793.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Vale  College,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  his  style  as  a  writer.  He  early,  in  con- 
nection with  Rev.  Thomas  II.Gallaudet.  LUD.,  under- 
took the  preparation  of  religious  liooks  for  the  young. 
Among  them  are,  The  Youth's  Book  of  Xatural  Theolo- 
gy, in  two  parts,  and  a  series  of  twelve  volumes  of  Bible 
History ;  also  a  popular  spelling-book  and  detioer.  For 
a  periwl  of  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  secret  ary 
of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Societv  -  also  for  1 
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chaplain  of  the  insane  retreat  at  Hartford, 
he  died,  IX-c.  17,  1864.    See  AppUton's  Annual  Cyclop. 
1864,  p.  623. 

Hoole,  Elijah,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  mis-  I 
sionary,  was  appointed  in  1819  to  Bangalore,  in  the 
Mysore  country,  to  which,  in  1823,  Seriugapatam  was 
added.  "  He  rapidly  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Tamil,  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  which  was  a 
translation  of  the  Methodist  Hymns.  It  was  thus  that  [ 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  proficiency  as  an  Orien- 
tal scholar  which  was  afterwards  duly  acknowledged 
by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ami  other  learned  bodies; 
at  the  same  time  travelling  widely  and  laboring  with 
unwearied  diligence  in  his  evangelical  efforts,  and  en- 
during hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ."  After 
nine  years  he  returned  to  England  sick,  and  was  never 
afierwards  free  from  pain.  From  1830  to  1835  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Removing  to 
London,  he  was,  in  1834,  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
and  in  1836  one  of  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
aiouarv  Socictv,a  position  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  the  administration  of  missionary  affairs  his  punctu- 
ality, suavity,  and  diligence  rendered  him  singularly 
efficient,  and  his  unobtrusive  services  became  more  and 
more  valuable  every  year.  He  was  also  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  also  for  the  Home  of  the 
Asiatics,  in  London,  Gentle,  uniformly  cheerful,  Dr. 
Hoole  was  to  the  end  of  life  a  diligent  student.  Me  died  I 
in  Loudon,  June  17, 1872,  in  the  scvenly-hTlh  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Hoole  wrote,  Madras,  Mysore,  and  the  South 
of  India:  A  Xarratice  of  a  Mission  to  those  Countries, 
from  1820  to  1828  (2d  ed.  Lond.  !844,12mo) :_ The  Year- 
Book  of  Missions  (Loud.  1K47, 8vo) :— 7'Ae  Missionary, 
a  poena  from  the  Swedish,  edited  by  Dr.  Hoole  (1851, 
24ruoi: — Hyrom  and  the  Wesleys  (1864): — Ladies'  Ta- 
mil Hook  (1860).  See  Minutes  of  the  Hritish  Confer- 
encr,  1872,  p.  32;  Stevens,  Hut.  of  Methodism,  iii,  346; 
Osboru,  Mtth.  Hibliography,\K  117. 

Hooper,  William,  D.D..  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Aug. 
81,  1792,  being  a  grandson  of  William  Hooper,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  in  1808;  studied  theology  one  year  at 
Princeton ;  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  his  alma  mater  in  1817;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1818;  was  rector  of  a  church  iu  Fayetteville 
from  1822  to  1824;  changed  his  sentiments  on  baptism, 
and  joined  n  Baptist  Church;  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  first  as  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  . 
then  resumed  his  former  chair  as  professor  of  ancient  : 
languages.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  South  Carolina, 
where,  for  eight  years,  he  was  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction in  the  Furman  Institute.  He  was  then  chosen 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  and  held  this 
office  for  six  years.  He  was  pastor  in  Ncwbern,  then 
president  of  the  Chowan  Female  Institute,  and  for  the 
last  years  of  his  life  was  engaged  iu  teaching  at  Fay- 
etteville and  Wilson.  He  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  Aug. 
19,  1876.    See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881, 

p. i5.  (J. as.) 

Hdpfher,  Joiias.h  Gkoro  Christian,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  4,  1765,  at 
Lcipsic,  and  died  there,  Dec.  20,  1827,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy and  professor  of  philosophy.  He  wrote,  In  LXX 
Versionem  Joint  Spec.  1-3  (Leipsic,  1787,  1788): — Ik 
Oritfine  Itogmatis  Rom.- Pont  if.  de  Purgatorio  Nonnulla 
(Halle,  1792)  .—Historui  Tobies  (1802)  -.—  L  eber  das 
ben  und  die  Y'erdiensle  des  verewigten  Mortis  (1793).  See 
Ftlrst,  BiU.  Jnd.  i,  407 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit. 
i,  5 1 ,  1 94,  300,  469, 865.    (B.  P.) 

Hopkins,  Henry  Harvey,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Nor.  12, 1804. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1832 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle 


the  same  year;  obtained  permission  to  labor  withont 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
Clinton,  La.  After  this  he  went  to  Big  Spring  and 
Taylorsville,  Ky.,  anil  served  as  pastor.  This  relation 
continued  about  nine  years,  and  was  dissolved  April  2, 
1844.  Dr.  Hopkins  next  took  charge  of  two  churches 
at  Cane  Bun  and  Plum  Creek,  in  Shelby  County,  and 
subsequently  of  a  church  at  Owensboro.  He  died  April 
29,  1877.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor,  a  wise  counsellor, 
practical,  judicious,  and  of  large  Christian  experience. 
See  A'eciW.  lleport  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sew.  1878,  p.  28. 

Hopkins,  Johns,  an  American  philanthropist,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md.,  May  19,  1795.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  ami  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  from  which  he  retired  in  1847  with  an  ample 
fortune.  He  then  became  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  24, 1873.  Mr.  Hopkins'  ben- 
efactions amount  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $8,000,000. 
Iu  1878  he  founded  the  Hopkins  Free  Hospital  of  Balti- 
more, at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000,000.  He  also  founded 
an  orphanage  for  colored  youth,  a  convalescent  hospital, 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  institution 
is  located  at  Clifton,  near  Baltimore,  and  has  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  an  endowment  of  £3,000,000. 
Poor  and  deserving  youth  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
receive  free  scholarships. 

Hopkins,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a  Prrshvterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  April  26,  i785.  He  never 
attended  college,  though  he  had  a  good  academical  ed- 
ucation. He  was  licensed  by  the  Pnultt  Congrega- 
tional Association  in  1809,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  iu  New  Haven,  Vu, in  1811. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Geneva, 
June  27, 1862.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863, 
p.  298. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  Sen.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, son  of  John  Hopkins,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  iu  1718;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  1,1720,  anil  died  suddenly 
in  October,  1755,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  published  Historical  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  lions- 
atonic  Indian*  (1753).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Anter.  Pulpit,  i,  519. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  Jan.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  in  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1729.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1749,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1751  to 
1754  ;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Hadley,  in  February,  1755, 
and  died  there,  March  8,  1811.  A  volume  of  sermons 
was  published  by  him  in  1799.  In  many  respects  he 
was  a  remarkable  man,  distinguished  for  his  good-hu- 
mor, and  his  Calvinism  was  of  a  type  opposed  to  Hop- 
kinsianism.  Sec  Sprague,  .4  tmuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
i,  520. 

Hopkins,  Theodore  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  25,  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1824;  studied  the- 
ology privately,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Cayuga  Pres- 
bytery, June  19,  1828.  In  1829  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Pawtucket,  Mass.  His 
ministry  there  was  successful  and  very  acceptable.  In 
1836  he  accepted  a  cnll  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Nov.  18, 1847.  See  Sprague,  .4  tmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iv,  741. 

Hoppenstedt,  August  Friedricii  Li  nwm,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  22, 
1763.  In  1789  he  was  inspector  of  the  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary at  Hanover,  in  1792  court-chaplain,  in  1796  super- 
intendent, in  1806  general  superintendent  at  Harburg, 
in  1815  at  Celle,  and  died  April  24,  1830,  doctor  of  the- 
ology, abbot  of  Loccum,  and  director  of  consistory  at 
Hanover.   He  published,  Predigten  (Hanover,  1818^  19, 
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S  vols.)  \-Lietler  fir  Yolksschulen  (1793;  4th  ed.  1814). 
See  Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  864;  ii,  99,  171, 
265, 385 ;  Zuchold,  HAL  TheoL  i,  585.    (B.  P.) 

Hopper,  CiiRia-rorHKR,  one  of  the  roost  efficient 
early  Methodist  preachers,  was  born  at  Low-Coalbume, 
Ryton  Parish,  Durham  County,  England,  Dec.  25, 1722. 
In  his  Autobvtgiaphy  (in  Jackson's  Lire$)  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  conversion  under  Methodist 
preaching,  about  1743,  and  of  his  subsequent  labors  af- 
ter 1749.  For  fifty  years  he  preached  throughout  the 
land,  in  churches,  ale-houses,  cock-pits,  now  before  a 
conference,  then  before  a  mob,  now  amid  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  the  people,  then  amid  rotten  eggs,  the  sound 
of  horns  and  bells,  brickbats,  blows,  and  bludgeons. 
Four  times  he  visited  Ireland  (1750,  1752,  1756,  177G, 
the  first  time  with  Wesley).  In  1751  he  and  Wesley 
visited  Scotland,  the  latter  returning  in  a  few  days,  but 
Hopper  pressing  on,  and  in  1759  introducing  Methodism 
as  far  as  Old  Aberdeen  and  1'eterhead,  thus  planting 
Methodism  in  North  Britain.  Wesley  being  absent  from 
the  conference  at  Bristol  in  1780,  Hopper  was  elected 
president.  After  1790  he  resided  chiefly  at  Bolton, 
preaching  till  January,  1802.  He  died  March  5  follow- 
ing. Hopper  played  an  important  part  in  British  Meth- 
odism, and  not  merely  in  extending  its  borders.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  gave  to  it  Bramwcll  and  Benson,  and* 
his  melting  prayers  contributed  to  its  peace  and  union 
during  the  critical  conferences  of  the  hist  decade  of  the 
18th  century  (sec  Kutwistle's  Memoir*).  He  was  of  an 
original  turn  of  mind,  had  fine  natural  abilities,  was  a 
diligent  student,  a  pioneer  preacher,  and  a  soul-saver. 
Sec  Jackson,  Early  Methodist  Preachers,  i,  179  ;  C row- 
dier. Portraiture  of  Methodism,  p.  350 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  i,  iii  (see  index) ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL  Mtth~ 
odiem,  i,  iii  (see  index) ;  WesL  Mtth.  Magazine,  Sept, 
1803  ;  Everett,  Keen  and  Able.  Little  Sketch  ;  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Takings  (3d  ed.  Loud.  1841),  i,  332. 

Hoppus,  John,  LL.1i..  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Ixmdoit  in  1789.  He  studied 
theology  at  Kotherham  and  Dunbar,  then  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A..  and  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  his 
year.  Thence  he  returned  to  London  and  took  the 
ministerial  charge  of  the  Carter  Lane  Chapel,  where 
he  labored  two  years.  He  next  became  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  University 
College,  I/ondou,  which  chair  he  occupied  for  thirty-six 
years,  preaching  frequently  and  writing  extensively. 
He  died  in  London,  Jan.  29*  1875.  The  life  of  Dr.  Hop- 
pus  was  an  exemplification  of  hia  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  "No  service  a  man  can  render  his  generation  is 
greater  than  this,  to  try  to  'justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
men.' "  He  wrote  a  masterly  exposition  of  Bacon's  A'o- 
rum  Organon,  and  many  other  treatises  for  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge:— a  prize  essay 
on  Schism  as  Opposed  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church  ;— a 
valuable  pamphlet  on  The  Crisis  of  Popular  Education, 
as  well  as  contributing  largely  to  the  Psychological 
Journal  and  Eclectic  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1876,  p.  341;  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  1875, 
p.  281. 

HordlcaUa  (or  Hordicidla),  an  ancient  Roman 
festival,  celebrated  April  15,  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Tellus.    On  these  occasions  thirty  pregnant  cowa  were 


stones,  with  two  olive-presses  and  a  spring  at  the  rain;' 
an  lueniiucaiiou  not  auoptcu  uy  oauuucrs. 

Hcrey,  in  the  mythology  of  the  negroea  in  East 
Africa,  was  a  daemon,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  deril 
whose  image  probably  reached  Abyssinia  through  tbc 
Christians.  Those  people  practise  circumciaion  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  Before  the  y oaths  are 
thus  dedicated  they  are  exposed  to  the  persecution  of 
this  evil  spirit,  who  manifests  his  presence  by  a  dull, 
deep  howl  or  cry.  As  soon  as  this  cry  is  heard,  victuals 
are  prepared  and  placed  under  a  tree.  They  are  always 
found  to  have  been  eaten.  If  the  food  does  not  suffice, 
Horey  steals  a  boy  and  devours  him,  keeping  him  in 
his  stomach  until  more  food  is  brought,  whereupon  he 
gives  him  up  again.  Many  negroea  affirm  that  they 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  daya  in  the  stomach  of  this 
monster. 

Horman  (or  Horeman).  William,  an  English 
author,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  about  1470. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King'a  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  made  vice-provost  of  Eton,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  April  12. 1535.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  general  scholars  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  on  Orthography :— On  the  Quantities  of  Penulti- 
mate Syllables  :  —  A  Chronicle,  Commentaries,  and  In- 
dexes to  the  Chronicles  of  Others :  —  Commentaries  on 
Gabriel  Hi-  f*  Uirinity : — On  the  Divorce  of  Henry  Villi 
—On  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Pali  De  Re  Rustiea. 
Other  books  he  left  unfinished.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
Ennland  (ed.  Nuttall),  Hi,  835;  Lowndes,  EiU.  Manual, 
p.  1119. 

Hor nblower,  William  Hknry,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  21, 
1820.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1*38; 
studied  law  one  year;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1842 ;  became  a  missionary  to  "  the 
Pines"  in  1813;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Patenon  in 
1844,  and  labored  there  with  great  success  and  useful- 
ness until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  professor  of  homilelics,  pastoral  theology,  sa- 
cred rhetoric,  and  Church  government  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  He  died 
there,  July  16,  1883.  "See  A*.  Y.  Obserrer,Ju\y  19.1883; 
Ncvin,  Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v.;  NecroL  Report  of  Prince- 
ton Theol.  Sem.  1884,  p.  28.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Hornby,  John,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  bred 
a  Carmelite,  received  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  flour- 
ished in  1374,  and  waa  buried  at  his  convent  in  Boston. 
He  participated  in  a  great  controversy  over  the  priority 
of  the  Dominican  and  Carmelite  orders,  John  Stock 
pleading  for  the  precedency  of  the  former,  and  Hornby 
preaching  and  writing  for  that  of  the  latter.  Thejndgva 
were  John  Donwick,  the  chancellor,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  university,  and  they  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Horn- 
by, under  the  seal  of  the  university.  Henry  VIII  made 
them  friends  by  thrusting  both  out  of  the  land.  Sn 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  288. 

Home,  Robert,  an  English  prelate  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  in  Durham,  educated  at  St.  John'i 

'  College,  Cambridge,  advanced  dean  of  Durham  in  1551, 

j  and  prebend  of  York  in  1552,  but  in  the  [_ 
der  Mary  he  fled  to  Germany,  and.  fixing  his 
at  Frankfort,  became  the  head  of  the  episcopal  party. 
On  returning  to  England  he  was  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Feb.  16,  1560.    He  was  i 


Horeni.  The  Hurah,  which  is  accepted  by  Conder 
(Terd  Work,  ii,  337)  and  Tristram  (BAle  Places,  p.  274), 
but  not  by  Saunders  (0.  T.  Map),  as  the  representative 
of  this  ancient  site,  is  written  Khurbet  el-Kurah  on  the 
Ordnance  Map,  three  and  a  half  mtlea  north-west  from 
Yarun  (Iron),  and  so  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
(i,  242), 14  heaps  of  stones  and  cisterns,  on  a  small  tell 
[mound] ;  a  birkch  [pool]  in  the  valley."  Thia  last 
authority  suggests  (i,  205)  "the  present  ruin  Hdrah," 
which  is  laid  down  at  two  miles  south-east  of  Tibnln, 
and  described  (ibid.  118)  u"  heaps  of  amall  unhewn 


ground  between  the  papists  and  sectaries,  who  sported 
with  his  name,  and  twitted  his  person  as  dwarfish  and 
deformed,  apparently  having  no  worthy  cause  for  their 
opposition.  He  died  in  South wark,  June  1, 1580.  He 
published  an  answer  to  Fuckenhams  Declaration  of 
Scruples  of  Conscience  (1566),  touching  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy. See  Fuller,  IKorfAte*  of  England  (ed.  Nat- 
tall),  i,  482. 

Home,  Thomas  HartwelL  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  London.  Oct.  20. 
1780.    He  was  a  scholar  at  Christ's  Hospital,  but  did 
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not  attend  the  university.  He  was  a  barrister's  clerk 
for  many  years;  was  ordained  in  1819,  and  did  parochial 
duty  in  London,  chiefly  at  St.  James's  Church,  West- 
moreland Street,  Marylebone ;  held  an  important  liter- 
ary  appointment  in  the  British  Museum  for  a  long  time ; 
and  in  1833  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed 
him  to  his  city  rectory,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  '27,  1862.  Dr.  Home  was  an 
author  and  editor  of  considerable  celebrity.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  //<dy  Scripture*,  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known  (see  Introductions):— .4  Compendium 
of  the  Admiralty  Laws  atul  Regulation*  of  the  Court 
of  A  dmiralty :  —  A  n  Illustrated  Record  of  Important 
Events  (in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gillies  and  professor 
Shakespeare)  -.—Deism  Refuted  .-—Willis's  Itinerary  :— 
Jewish  and  Christian  Privileges  Compared  .—Potts's 
Law  Dictionary: — Murphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of 
Spain  :  —Crosby's  Gazetteer: — Van  I^eenween's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Dutch  Lav.  For  other  ecclesiastical  and 
Scriptural  works  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1862,  p. 741. 

Horaemann,  Ct.Armiw  Yhv.es  von,  a  Danish  the- 
ologian, bom  in  1751,  was  in  1801  professor  of  theology 
at  Copenhagen,  and  died  in  1830.  He  wrote,  Specimen 
Exercitationum  Crit.  in  Vershn.  LXX  Interpr.  ex  Phi- 
lone  (i-iii,  Gottingen,  1773-78) : — Observationes  ad  II- 
lustrationem  Doctrinal  de  Canone  Vet.  Test,  ex  PhUone 
(Copenhagen,  1775):  —  SyUoge  Lectionum  Variorum 
LXX  (1773)  .—Observationes  de  Ilarmonia  Linguarum 
Orientalium,  Ebraicte,  Chaldaica,  Syrian*  et  Arabine 
(1820-29): — Script  a  Genuina  Grtec.  Patrum  Apostoli- 
cor.,  Grace  et  Latine,  Edidit  (1828, 2  vols.).  See  Winer, 
Hawlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  51,  77,  882 ;  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud. 
i,  407  sq.    (B.  I'.) 

Horner,  Jamb*,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Ireland.  He  was  Dr.  McDowel's  col- 
league in  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  ordained  c<>- pastor  in 
1791,  and  died  in  January,  1843.  He  was  intrusted  by 
the  synod  of  Ulster  with  the  management  of  much  of 
its  public  business,  "  and  was  remarkable  for  his  tact 
•ud  shrewdness."  He  was  one  of  the  first  missionary 
agent*  of  the  synod,  and  was  also  appointed  by  it  on 
the  committee  for  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  disci- 
pline.   See  Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Homing,  Frikdricii  Theodor,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1809  in  Alsace.  In 
IKio  he  was  pastor  at  Grafcnstaden,  in  1845  at  Stras- 
burg,and  died  there  in  1882,  president  of  the  consistory. 
Horning  was  a  strict  Lutheran,  and  founded,  in  1849, 
the  I^itheran  Missionary  Society.  He  wrote,  Evange- 
lisch  -  lutherisehe  Kirche: — and  with  Rittelroever  he 
published,  in  1803,  Gesangbuch  fur  Christen  Augsburger 
Confession.  He  also  edited  KirchenbLttt  fur  die  Kirche 
Augsburger  Confession.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
de*  Science*  Religieuse*,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Horror,  a  passion  excited  by  an  object  which 
causes  a  high  degree  of  fear  and  detestation.  It  is  a 
compound  of  wonder  and  fear.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
mixture  of  pleasure,  from  which,  if  predominant,  it  is 
denominated  a  pleasing  horror.  Such  a  horror  seizes 
us  at  the  view  of  vast  and  hanging  precipices,  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  or  wild  and  solitary  places.  This  pas- 
sion is  the  original  of  superstition,  as  a  wise  and  well- 
tempered  awe  is  of  religion.  Horror  and  terror  seem 
almost  to  be  synonymous ;  but  the  former  refers  more 
to  what  disgusts,  the  Utter  to  that  which  alarms  us. 

Horse-sacrifice,  a  ceremony  celebrated  by  vari- 
ancient  nations,  in  which  a  horse  was  offered  in 


sacrifice  to  a  deity,  usually  the  sun.  The  Mnssageta*,  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  whose  territories  extended 
beyond  the  Araxes  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  East, 
sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun.  The  practice  prevailed  in 
Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  may  have  been  anterior 
to  that  sovereign.  Horses  were  sacrificed  to  Neptune 
and  the  deities  of  the  rivers,  being  precipitated  into  the 


sea  or  into  the  rivers.  The  Lacedaemonians  sacrificed  a 
horse  to  the  winds,  which,  by  their  force,  carried  the  ash- 
es of  the  victim  to  a  distance.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans a  horse  was  sacrificed  annually  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Marti  us,  in  the  month  of  October.  The  blood 
that  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  October  horse,  as  it 
was  called,  was  carefully  preserved  by  the  vestal  vir- 
gins in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  at  the  Palilia  or  shepherd  festival.  In  the  Rig 
Veda  are  two  hymns  in  honor  of  the  horse-sacrifice, 
called  Astramed/ia,  which  describe  the  horse  as  "  bathed, 
and  decorated  with  rich  trappings,  the  variously-col- 
ored goat  going  before  him."  The  horse  is  led  three 
times  round  the  sacrificial  fire;  he  is  then  bound  to  a 
post  and  slaughtered  with  an  ax ;  and  the  flesh  is  roasted 
on  a  spit,  boiled,  made  into  balks  and  eaten ;  and  finally 
"The  horse  proceeds  to  that  assembly  which  is  most 
excellent;  to  the  presence  of  his  father  and  his  mother 
(heaven  and  earth).  Go,  horse,  to-day,  rejoicing  to  the 
gods,  that  (the  sacrifice)  may  yield'  blessings  to  the 
donor."  The  horse-sacrifice  at  this  day  is  one  of  the 
,  great  annual  ceremonies  of  the  Hindis. 

|     Horsley,  John,  an  eminent  English  clergyman  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1085,  at  Mid-Lothian,  and  Mas 
I  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Morpeth.  He 
j  died  in  December,  1731.    He  wrote  Roman  Antiquities 
|  of  Britain  (published  posthumously,  1732).    Sec  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hoi  st,  Georo  Conrad,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  June  20,  1707,  ami  died  Jan.  26, 
1832,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Die  Visionen  I/aba- 
kuks  (Gotba,  1798)  .-Theurgie  (Mayence,  1820)  -.—Das 
heilige  A  bendmahl  (1815):  —Damonomagie  ( 1 8 1 8, 2  vols.) : 
—itystei-iosophie  (1816,2  vols.) :— Siona  (4th  cd.  1833, 
2  vols.)  -.—Eustbia  (2d  ed.  1822).  Sec  Winer,  Hawlbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  229,  428, 453,  599;  ii,  76,  229,  332,  359, 
377  ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  588;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i, 
408.    (&  P.) 

Horton,  Wiu.iam,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  14, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1824 ;  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1827;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  November  of  that  year,  and  presbyter  Oct. 
15,  1830.  He  was  pastor  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Wind- 
sor, Vt.;  in  1835  of  Trinity  Church,  Saco,  Me.;  at  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Dover,  N.  II.  (1839-47) ;  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  (1849) ;  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newburyport  ( 1853).  He  died  there,  Oct.  29, 1«03.  See 
Trien.  Cat.  of  A  adorer  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  75 ;  A  mer. 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  1804,  p.  669. 

Hosah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (  Tent 
Work,  ii,  337)  the  present  'Ozziyeh,  meaning  apparently 
(see  Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  51)  el-Ezziyah, 
laid  down  at  six  and  three  quarter  miles  south-east  of 
lyre,  and  described  (ibid.  p.  48)  as  "a  village  built  of 
stone,  containing  seventy  Druses;  situated  on  a  ridge, 
with  two  cisterns.  There  arc  two  caves  to  the  north 
of  it."    The  identification  is  not  noted  by  Saunde r.*. 

Hoschke,  Reuben  hak-Kohen,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
Prague,  who  died  in  1673,  is  the  author  of,  Blpi* 

|*931K^a  kind  of  midrashic  collcctaneum  (Prague, 
1000) :— bnjn  *»1X1  S'.p^t  a  cabalistic  midrash 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  extracts  from  Mechika,  Pesik- 

|  ta,  Zohar,  etc.  (Wilmersdorf,  1G81).  This  latter  work, 
without  auv  value,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  fa- 
mous midrashic  work  entitled  Yalkut  Shimeoni.  See 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  4 12  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hosmami,  Gustav  Christoph.  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  May  10,  1095.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipsic  and  Kiel,  was  deacon  in  1721,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Kiel  in  1730.  In  1734  he  was 
appointed  first  court-preacher,  in  1749  general  super- 
intendent, and  died  July  10,  1766.  He  wrote,  lH*p. 
Exeget.  ad  GaL  iii,  19  (Kiel,  1720)  -.—Ilypotyposis  Chro- 
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nohgia  Sacrm  (Hamburg,  1727):  —  Annotationes  ad 
llyjwtyposin  Chronologic  Sacra  (1729):  —  De  Resur- 
rect ione  Mortuorum  a  Chritto  Demonstrata  Luc.  ii,  37, 
38  :_/>«  Baptismo  Apostolomm  hoc  de  Mysterio  Sen- 
tentiam  Erolcens  (1732% :  —  Principia  Theologia  Com- 
paratica  (eod.) : — Chronologia  Sacra  Librorum  V,  Test. 
Observationibus  Exegtticis  lllustrata  (1734): — Ererci- 
lattnnutn  r,xet/eticarum  an  oo.  r^raugeiui  to 


uli  III 

(1746  -  50): —  Chronologia  Jernnur,  Ezechielis,  llaggee, 
Zachariat,  Esra  et  ,\'ehemia>  (1751)  Uistoria  Samue- 
lis.  Sauli  et  Dacidis  (1752)  .—Disquuitio  de  .Era  Seleu-  I 
cularum  et  Regum  Syria;  Successione  (cod.): — Semicen-  j 
iuria  Observai'umum  Sacrarum  (  1763  ).  See  Moser, 
Jetzlltbeude  Theologeu;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
901 ;  Joclier,  .4 llgemeines  (Jelthrten-Lexikon,s.\,   (B.  P.) 

Hospitium,  n  place  sometimes  attached  to  monas- 
teries in  former  times  with  the  view  of  affording  tem- 
porary relief  to  travellers,  and  in  which  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  [>oor  were  relieved  by  a  daily  alms.  It  was 
also  called  a  Xenodochittm, 

Hosseii),  the  second  son  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  and 
the  third  of  the  twelve  Imi\ms,wa8  born  A.D.625.  He 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  brother  Hassnn  (q.  v.)  from 
resigning  the  caliphate  in  favor  of  Moawiyah,  but  on 
finding  his  remonstrances  unavailing,  he  entered  hearty 
ily  into  the  Bupport  of  the  new  caliph,  and  even  served 
in  his  army  when  the  Saracens  first  attacked  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  death  of  Moawiyah,  in  679,  his  son 
Yvzid  succeeded,  but  Hossein  contested  the  caliphate 
with  him,  having  been  deceived  by  the  promise  of  pow- 
erful support  from  the  professed  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Ali.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  and  deserted  by 
many  of  his  followers,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
Yezid's  soldiers,  on  the  10th  of  the  Mohammedan  month 
31ohaucm,  A.D.  680.  A  splendid  mosque  was  erected 
over  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  place,  which  was 
named  Meshed  Hossein  (the  place  of  Hossciu'a  mar- 
tyrdom), is  a  favorite  resort  of  pilgrims  to  this  day. 

Hossein's  Martyrdom.  Anniversary  of,  a  re- 
ligious solemnity  observed  both  in  Persia  and  India 
with  extraordinary  splendor.  It  lasts  for  ten  days, 
during  which  the  Shiitcs  keep  up  continual  mourning 
for  the  martyr's  fate,  giving  themselves  up  to  sighs  and 
groans  fastings  and  tears.  They  abstain  from  shaving 
their  heads,  from  bathing,  and  even  from  changing 
their  clothes.  The  observances  consist  of  a  series  of 
representations  of  the  successive  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Hossein,  from  the  date  of  his  flight  from  Medina  to  bis 
martyrdom  on  the  plains  of  Kcrbela;  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  each  day  is  preceded  bv  the  reading  in  a  plain- 
tive tone  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Hossein. 

Hostia,  an  animal  among  the  ancient  Romans 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifice.  Sometimes  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  and  at  other  times 
only  the  legs  and  intestines  were  burned.  It  was  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  sacrifice  that  was  considered 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  hence  the  more  numerous  the  ani- 
mals the  more  pleasing  the  sacrifice.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  reason  for  offering  a  hecatomb.  The  animal 
selected  for  sacrifice  must  be  free  from  all  blemishes  and 
diseases.  If  it  was  of  the  larger  sort  of  beasts  the 
horns  were  marked  with  gold;  if  of  the  smaller  sort  it 
was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree  which  the 
deity  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  designed  was  thought 
most  to  delight  in. 

Hotchkiss,  Velona  R,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Spaffbrd.  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y.,  June  5, 1815, 
and  graduated  from  Madison  University  in  1838.  His 
pastorates  were  in  Poultnev,  Vt.  (1839) ;  Rochester.  N.Y. ; 
Buffalo  (1849-64),  also,  subsequently  from  1865  until  his 
death,  and  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  From  1854  to  1865  he 
was  a  professor  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Dr.  Hotchkiss  ranked  very  high  as  a  scholar  and  an 
able  preacher,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  his  denomination.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  Jan.  4, 
1882.    (J.  C.  S.) 


Hot  hum,  William  de,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  England,  but  educated  at  Pari*.  In  1280  be 
became  a  Dominican  friar,  and  was  twice  provincial  of 
that  order  in  England.  He  was  appointed  to  the  set 
of  Dublin,  Dec.  8,  1297;  consecrated  at  Rome  in  12W 
by  the  pope,  and  died  on  his  return,  at  Dijon.  Aup.  T, 
of  the  same  year.  See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A  rri- 
bishops  of  Dublin,  p.  1 10. 

Houghton,  Daniel  Clay,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister  (N.  S.),  was  born  at  Lynton,  Vt.,  in  1814.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1K10.  subse- 
quently taught  a  few  years"  in  Western  New  York,  and 
then  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Genesee  Col- 
lege, iu  Lima,  X.  Y. ;  was  for  some  years  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  college,  and  at 
the  same  time  acted  as  financial  agent.  In  1853  ht 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ami  in  185-1  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Genesee  Etungefist.  He  .lied  Julv 
8,  1 860.   See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hut.  A  Imanac,  186 1 ,  p.  ICO. 


See 

House  of  Reading.   See  Bkth-IIammikba. 

House  of  the  Living.   Sec  Bktm-Haim. 

House,  Enwts,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Worthington,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1824.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  graduated  at  Wood- 
ward College,  Cincinnati,  in  1846;  received  license  to 
preach  in  1849,  and  in  1865  entered  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
ference, of  which  be  coutinued  a  member  till  his  death. 
May  20,  1875.  Mr.  House  commenced  contributing  to 
the  press  as  early  as  1887;  in  1847  was  employed  as  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  and  from  March. 
1851,  to  December,  1852,  had  sole  editorial  charge  of 
the  magazine.  He  published,  Sketches  for  the  Young 
(1847)  —  The  Missvmary  in  Many  Lands:— The  Horn- 
|  list:— Scripture  Cabinet:— The  Sunday-school  Hand- 
|  book.  He  was  a  hearty  advocate  of  temperance.  As  a 
;  speaker  to  children  he  had  very  few  equals.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  115;  Simpwn. 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

H nvon,  Jan  Daniel  van,  a  Dutch  theologian,  kip, 
bom  Aug.  20,  1705,  at  Hanau.  He  studied  at  Mar- 
burg and  Utrecht,  was  in  1728  professor  at  Lingetuin 
Westphalia,  in  1739  member  of  consistory,  in  1758  pro- 
fessor at  Campen,  and  died  in  1793.  He  wrote,  Speci- 
men Uistoria  AnaJyticm  (Lingen,  1732;  Amsterdam, 
1734):—  Uistoria  EccUsiastica  Pragnuiticte  Specimen 
i-iii  (l7i7-hiy.-Disp.de  Vera  A-tate  Legations  Athe- 
nagora  pro  Christianis  (1752) :— A  ntiqnitates  Eeangtii- 

cat  (1758) :— Antiquitates  Romance  (1759):  De  Vera 

I  sEtate,  Dignitate  et  Putiia  Minucii  Felicis  (1762\  etc. 
See  Meuscl,  Gelehrtes  Dcutschland;  Winer,  li 'until*  eh 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  609,  884,  910;  Jdchcr,  AUgetneimes  GV 
Uhrten-lAxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hovey,  Edmund  Otih,  D.D.,  a  Presbrterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  East  Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  15.  1801. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  his  preparation 
for  preaching  the  gospel, at  Thetford  Academy;  in  1838 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1831  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport  the  same  year,  and  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  Wabash,  la.  His  great  work  was  in 
founding  and  building  up  Wabash  College,  Crawf.*dv 
ville,  Ind.,  of  which,  in  1834,  he  was  appointed  financial 
agent  and  professor  of  rhetoric  Subsequently  be  was 
made  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 
He  was  also  treasurer  and  librarian.  He  died  there, 
March  10, 1877.  See  (N.  Y.)  Evangelist,  March  29, 1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Howard,  BezaleeL  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Nor.  22,  1753.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1781;  immediately 
engaged  in  teaching  at  Hingham,and  at  the 
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pursued  a  course  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Gar.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1783 ;  was  ap- 
pot'ni.  1  to  a  tutorship  at  Cambridge,  and  during  this 
time  rilled  vacant  pulpits  in  the  neighborhood  on  the 
Sabbath,  lie  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church  in 
Springfield  in  November,  1784,  and  was  ordained  April 
27,  1785.  He  resigned  this  charge  on  account  ofr  ill- 
health,  Jan.  25,  1809.  In  1819  he  became  pastor  of  a 
new  Unitarian  Church  in  the  first  parish  of  Springfield. 
He  remaiued  there  until  his  death,  Jan.  23,  I*  17.  See 
Sprague,  Amuls  of  the  Amer.  Fulpit,  viii,  181. 

Howard,  Leland,  A.M.,  a  leading  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Jamaica,  Windham  Co.,  Vu,  Oct.  13, 
1793.  He  was  converted  about  1810,  and  commenced 
to  preach  in  1812.  He  was  a  "born  preacher,"  but 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Joshua  Brad- 
lev,  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Windsor,  for  one  year,  and 
then  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
James  M.  Winchcll,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, Ma**.  He  was  ordained  pastor  in  Windsor,  Vt., 
Nov.  IS,  1817,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  and  then 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Troy,  N.  V.,  five  years, 
when  be  returned  to  his  former  pastorate  in  Windsor, 
Vt.,  and  had  charge  five  years.  His  other  pastorates 
were  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
Fifth  Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and, 
in  1852,  he  went  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  was  pastor  ten 
years.  He  died  there,  May  5, 1870.  He  was  chaplain 
of  the  House,  in  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  in  1831,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1861.    (J.  a  S.) 

Howard,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  rector  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  London.  He 
died  in  1767,  leaving  a  number  of  Sermons  (1736-61), 
and  a  collection  of  Letters  and  State  Papers  (1763-56). 
See  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nter.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Howard,  Robert,  an  Irish  Catholic  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1661,  became  bishop  of  Killala  in  1726,  of  El- 
phin  in  1729,  and  died  about  1740.  He  published  some 
Sermons  (1738).  See  Allibone,  7>tW.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  vthots,  s.  v. 

Howard,  Roger  S.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  employed,  in  1857,  as  a  teacher  in  I  (au- 
gur. Me.,  and  remained  there  until  1859,  when  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Portland.  In 
18t»l  he  removed  to  Vermont;  in  1862  became  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Rutland;  in  1867  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Woodstock ;  in  1870  president  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, and  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Northfield;  in 
1872  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reconciliation,  Webster,  Mass. ;  in  1879  he  removed  to 
Greenfield,  where  he  died,  April  16,  1880,  aged  scv 
two  yean.  See  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Dim 
1881,  p.  173. 

Howard,  Solomon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  Nov.  14, 181 1.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1828,  graduated  from  Augusta  College, 
K'-.. ,::  1833, and  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1835. 
After  eight  years  of  successful  work  in  the  pastorate, 
he  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an 
Universitv.  From  1845  to  1852  he  was  in  educational 
work  in  Springfield,  O.  In  1852  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twenty  years.  He  died  Aug.  11,  1873,  at 
San  Jose,  Cal.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1856.  He  was  emphatically  an  educator, 
and  many  a  poor  young  man  will  remember  his  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  struggles  for  an  education.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Conference;  1878. 

Howard,  William  D..  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  28, 1814.  He 
was  among  the  early  graduates  of  Lafayette  College, 
and  in  1833  became  a  student  of  theology  with  Dr. 
William  Neill.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  and 
the  next  year  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fraukford  Church, 
in  the  bounds  of  Philadelphia.  In  1849  he  re- 
to  Pittsburgh,  to  take  charge  of  the  Secoud 


Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  continued  to 
faithfullv  until  his  death,  Sept.  22, 1876.  He  published 
occasional  Sermons.  See  Presbyterian,  Sept.  30,  1876. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Howe,  George,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  1802. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  subsequently  became  president  of  that  institution, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  sudden  death,  April 
15, 1883.  For  half  a  century  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  great  work  of  training  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, and  though  dead  he  yet  speaks  through  the  liv- 
ing lip",  of  hundreds  who  went  out  from  this  school  of 
the  prophets.  See  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  April  19,  1883. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Howe,  Obadiah,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  vicar  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  1682, 
leaving  7'he  Unieersalist  Examined  and  Criticised 
(1648) :— Sermons  (1664).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Howell,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  at 
Naugamarch,  Brecknockshire,  educated  a  fellow  of  Je- 
sus College,  Oxford,  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1636,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1644,  and  died  in  1646.  He 
was  a  meek  man  and  a  most  excellent  preacher.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nut  tall),  iii,  515. 

Howley,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  William  Howley,  D.D.,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1765.  In 
his  youth  he  attended  the  Winchester  School,  from 
which  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  obtaining 
a  fellowship  at  New  College.  In  1794  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Winchester  College;  in  1809  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity;  and  in  September,  1813, 
succeeded  Dr.  Randolph  as' bishop  of  London.  On  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  1828,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  died  Feb.  11, 1848.  Besides 
being  preside n:  of  many  charitable  institutions,  he  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  member 
of  the  Roval  Society  of  Literature.  Sec  Amer.Quar. 
Church  Iter.  1848,  p.  149. 

Howman,  John,  an  English  Catholic  divine,  was 
born  at  Feckcnhara,  Worcestershire,  about  1516,  of  poor 
liarentagc.  He  was  educated  by  the  Benedictines  of 
Evesham,  and  afterwards  at  Gloucester  College,  Oxford ; 
became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  afterwards 
to  Bonner,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Reformation  in 
England.  In  1549  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  released  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  who  made 
him  dean  of  Westminster.  Elizabeth  offered  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on  conditiou  of  becoming  a 
Protestant,  but  he  refused,  and  was  again  imprisoned  in 
1560.  Being  released  in  1563,  he  finally  retired  to  the 
isle  of  El v,  and  died  at  Wisbcach  in  1585,  leaving  an 
account  of  his  Conference  tcUh  Jane  Grey  (Lond.  1554, 
1626),  besides  some  Sermons  and  a  few  controversial 
pieces. 

Hoyer,  Franz  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Holstein,  July  20, 1689.  He 
studied  at  Helmstiidt  and  Giessen,  was  in  1665  third 
preacher  at  Norden,  East  Frisia,  in  1683  pastor  prima- 
rius,  and  died  May  20, 1699,  leaving  De  Usu  iAjgices  in 
Theologia  (Giessen,  1660) :  —  De  Usu  Metaphysica  in 
Theologia  (cod.) JD»  Ftkieipio  Theologia  (eod.)  : — 
De  Deo  (eod.) : — De  Qucestione  Cbinam  Ecclesia  Lutheri 
Fuerit  ante  Lulherum  (1664),  besides  writing  numerous 
ascetical  works.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Hoyt,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Gilmanton,  Belknap  Co.,  N.  H.,  Feb.  27,  1793. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  did  not  en- 
ter college  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  licensed 
by  Albany  Presbytery  in  1823,  and  ordained  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  1826.  He  first  labored  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  city  missionary,  and  on  his  removal  to  South 
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Carolina  became  pastor  of  the  Beech  Island  Church. 
His  next  pastorate  was  in  Washington,  Ga.,  and  his 
third  and  last  was  in  Athens,  where  he  labored  with 
much  zeal  and  efficiency  for  nearly  thirtv-six  veara. 
He  died  July  12,  1866.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  Hi*.  Al- 
mantw,  1867,  p.  437. 

Hoyt,  Ova  Phelps,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Vt.,  May  26,  1800.  He 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  18*21,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1824.  Soon  after 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1830,  then 
took  the  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  resided  in  Utica.  While  there  he  was 
editor  of  the  Western  Recorder  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  was  stated  supply  at  Cambridge  in  1835;  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  in  1839;  at  Kalamazoo,  in  1840;  district 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  in  1852;  supply  at  Elkhart,  l:i..  in 
1860;  and  from  1863  resided  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  un- 
til his  death,  Feb.  11,  1866.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  Hist. 
A  Inumac,  1867,  p.  299. 

Hi  -id mar,  in  Norse  mythology.  When  the  Asas 
journeyed  through  the  world,  Odin,  Hiiner,  and  Loke 
came  to  a  river  with  a  waterfall.  There  they  found  a 
viper,  devouring  a  salmon.  Loke  killed  the  viper,  and 
it  was  brought  to  the  village,  where  they  sought  a 
night's  lodging  of  the  rustic  Hrcidmar,  who  was  a  pow- 
erful sorcerer.  Hardly  had  he  seen  the  viper,  when  he 
called  his  two  sous,  Tomer  and  Keigen,  and  told  them 
that  the  strangers  had  killed  Otter  (viper),  their  broth- 
er. Hreidmar  immediately  went  to  the  Asas,  who 
promised  to  pay  him  as  much  money  in  reparation  as 
he  desired.  The  sorcerer  tore  off  the  skin  from  the 
killed  viper,  and  ordered  it  to  be  filled  with  red  gold. 
Odin  sent  Loke  into  the  laud  of  the  black  elves  to  seek 
gold.  There  he  found  the  dwarf  Andwari,  who  gave 
him  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  possession.  But  the 
elf  still  had  a  small  ring  ou  hi*  hand,  which  Loke  or- 
dered him  to  deliver  with  the  gold.  Andwari  obeyed, 
aaying,  "The  ring  will  be  the  death  of  its  possessor." 
The  hide  was  tilled,  and  the  ring  laid  on  top,  and  thus 
the  Asas  were  free  from  all  debt.  Hreidmar's  sons 
wanted  a  share  of  the  gold,  but  he  refused  them.  They 
consulted  with  each  other  and  slew  their  father.  Now 
Reigen  thought  he  might  take  one  half,  but  Tofuir  for- 
bid him,  ordering  him  to  go  off,  or  the  same  fate  should 
befall  him  which  came  upon  his  father.  Reigen  fled 
to  king  Hialfrek,  and  became  his  smith.  Tofnir  changed 
himself  into  a  snake,  and  guarded  the  gold.  The  smith 
found  an  avenger  in  Sigurd.  He  told  the  latter  where 
Tofnir  was.  Sigurd  dug  a  ditch  near  by  where  Tofnir 
was  accustomed  to  get  water,  and  waited  there  for  him, 
and  finally  slew  him.  Sigurd  then  went  to  Reigen 
and  killed  him.  Next  he  rode  to  Tofnir**  dwelling, 
and  took  all  the  gold  along  with  him.  Sigurd  then 
came  to  the  Hinderalps;  there  he  found  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  called  herself  Hildur,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Brynhildur.  He  married  her  and  rode  to  king 
Oiuki,  who  had  two  sons,  Gunnar  and  Hogni,  and  one 
daughter,  Gudrun;  the  latter  he  married,  and  entirely 
forgot  Hildur.  She  incited  Gunnar  and  Hogni  to  mur- 
der Sigurd ;  but  they,  being  bound  together  by  an  oath, 
could  not  become  traitors  to  him;  so  the  third  broth- 
er, Guttorm,  killed  him  while  asleep,  with  a  sword. 
King  Atli,  the  brother  of  Brynhildur,  married  Gudrun, 
the  widow  of  Sigurd.  He  invited  Gunnar  and  Hogni, 
but  was  anxious  for  their  money.  They  hid  it,  where- 
upon he  made  war  upon  them,  caught  them,  and  killed 
both.  Shortly  after,  Gudrun,  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
her  brothers,  killed  two  of  Atli's  children,  and  gave  the 
king  some  nectar  to  drink  from  the  skulls  of  his  own 
children.  Thus  eventually  the  whole  generation  of 
Niriungar  was  annihilated. 

Hrugner,  in  Norse  mythology.  Thor,  the  mighti- 
est of  the  Asas,  had  gone  on  a  journey  to  kill  magicians 


'  and  giants.  Odin  rode  on  his  wonderful  horse  Sleipner 
to  Jotunheim,  and  thus  came  to  the  mightiest  and  mc*t 
frightful  of  giants,  Hrugner.  Odin  began  to  boa«t  i>f 
his  horse,  and  Hrugner,  to  punish  him,  pursued  biro  on 
his  own  horse,  Guldfaxi.  Odin,  however,  had  such  a 
start  of  Hrugner  that  the  latter  could  not  overtake  him, 
although  he  followed  him  to  the  walls  of  Asgard.  Here 
the  gods  invited  him  to  their  drinking-bout,  which  in- 
vitation he  accepted.  He  became  drunk,  and  began  to 
tell  what  wondrous  things  he  intended  to  do.  The 
Asas,  tired  of  his  boasting,  mentioned  Thor's  name,  and 
suddenly  the  mighty  hem  appeared,  raised  his  frightful 
miblner,  and  inquired  who  had  invited  the  boasting- 
Hrugner  argued  with  Thor  that  it  would  be 
ill  honor  to  him  to  kill  him  unarmed,  and  challenged 
Thor  to  a  duel  on  the  boundary  of  Griotunagarder. 
This  Thor  accepted.  The  giants  in  Jotunheim  now 
made  a  monstrous  man  of  elay,  and  not  finding  a  heart 
strong  enough,  they  took  out  that  of  a  horse,  and  called 
him  Mokkurkalfi.  Hrugner  also  armed  himself.  His 
head,  heart,  and  club  were  all  of  stone.  Thus  armed, 
ho  waited  for  Thor.  Thor  came  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  threw  his  hammer  at  the  giant.  The 
latter  threw  his  club  at  Thor.  The  two  frightful  weap- 
ons struck  each  other  in  the  air.  The  stone  club  burst, 
a  part  falling  on  the  earth,  the  other  striking  Thor  on 
his  bead  and  stunning  him.  The  hammer  of  Thor 
shattered  the  head  of  Hrugner  so  that  he  fell,  his  mon- 
strous foot  resting  on  Thor's  neck.  The  huge  man  of 
clay  fell  at  Thialtis  hand.  None  of  the  Asaa  could  re- 
move Hrugner'*  foot  from  Thor's  neck  until  Magni,  a 
son  of  Thor,  came  and  lifted  off  the  foot  without  any 
exertion.  Thor  presented  him  with  the  giant's  horse, 
Guldfaxi. 

Hu,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  was  the  supreme 
god  in  Britain.  He  seems  to  have  been  thought  very 
noble,  for  the  attributes  given  him  point  to  a  being  such 
as  can  be  represented  only  by  a  pure  religion.  The 
Celts  have  a  myth  that,  at  the  flood,  he  pulled  the 
monster  who  caused  the  flood  out  of  the  water,  and  thus 
dried  the  earth. 

Hubbard,  Bela,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  17391 
In  1758  he  graduated  from  Yale  College,  and  afterwards 
studied  theology  at  King's  College,  New  York  city.  On 
Feb.  5, 1764,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  King's 
el,  London,  and  presbyter  iu  St.  James's  Church 
19th  of  the  same  month.  Returning  t. 
officiated  at  Guilford  and  Killingworth  until  1767,  when 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
appointed  him  missionary  to  New  Haven  and  West  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  Between  these  places  he  divided  his  labors 
equally  until  the  Revolution;  after  that,  until  1791,  he 
gave  only  one  fourth  of  his  time  to  West  Haven,  and 
from  that  time  onward  his  services  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  New  Haven.  Although  a  royalist  during 
the  Revolution,  he  exercised  so  much  discretion  that  be 

Until  peace  was  declared,  in  1783,  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  £60  yearly  from  the  society  which 
employed  him,  but  after  that  lime  he  became  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  parishes.  Rev.  Henry  Whit  lock 
became  his  assistant  minister  in  1811— Trinity  Church 
being  the  name  of  his  parish.  Dr.  Hubbard  died  in 
New  Haven,  Dec  6,  1812.  He  was  not  considered  a 
brilliant  man,  but  was  distinguished  for  sound  j  udgment. 
His  stvle  of  preaching,  though  not  animated,  was  earn- 
est.   See  Spraguo,  A  mials  of  the  A  tner.  I^lyO,  v,  231. 

Hubbard,  Benjamin  H. .  I  >.!>.,  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  MRU. 
He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  licensed  to  preach  in 
1835,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference. His  appointments  were,  Hatchie  Circuit.  Gal- 
latin and  Cairo,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Columbia,  Tenn.; 
Trenton,  Jackson,  Somerrille,  and  Athens,  Ala.  At  the 
last-mentioned  place  he  was  connected  with  the  T« 
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nessec  Conference  Female  InstituU 
1852,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in 
connection  with  the  Jackson  Female  Institute,  where 
he  died,  May  2, 1853.  He  was  a  flue  scholar  and  excel- 
lent preacher.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  At.  E.  Church  South,  1853,  p.  462. 

Hubbard,  Isaac  G.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  for  many  years  was  rector  of  the  church  in 
Manchester  (St.  Michael's),  Conn.,  until  1806,  when  he 
removed  to  Claremout,  N.  H.,  and  subsequently  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  town.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  March  80,  1879,  he  had  in  charge  Union 
Church,  West  ClaremonL  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac, 
1880,  p.  171. 

Huber,  Foi  tunatus,  general  dcfinitor  of  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans  and  provincial  in  Bavaria,  who  died 
at  Munich,  Feb.  12, 1706,  is  the  author  of,  Afenologium 
Franciscanum  (Munich,  1698,  2  vols.  foL) :— Chronicon 
Triplex  Trium  Ordinum  S.  Francitci  per  Germaniam. 
See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  718;  Jocher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten~Lexik*m,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Huber,  Jobann  Nepomuk,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug. 
18, 1830,  at  Munich,  where  he  also  studied  theology  and 
philosophy.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  professor  in  ex- 
traordinary and  in  1864  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
and  pasdagogics.  Ilia  first  important  theological  work, 
Philosophic  der  Kirchenvater  (Munich,  1859),  was  placed 
on  the  Index,  and  as  he  did  not  recant,  aud  occasionally 
spoke  for  the  right  of  free  investigation,  the  ultramon- 
tane party  prevented  his  influence  among  the  students 
of  theology.  He  now  betook  himself  to  speak  and  to  I 
write  against  ultramontanism.  The  famous  work  against  I 
infallibility,  Janus,  der  I'apst  und  der  Condi  (Leipsic,  | 
1869),  Engl,  transl.  Janus,  the  Pope  and  (he  Council 
(Boston,  1869),  is  as  much  his  work  as  that  of  Dtillinger. 
Under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  he  published,  from  1869,  in 
the  A  ugsburger  A  llgemeine  Zeitung,  his  liomischc  lit  iefe 
com  Concil.  Against  Hergenrolhcrs  Antijanus,  he 
wrote  Das  Papstthum  und  der  Staaf.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  period  is  his  Darsttllung  des  Jesui- 
tencrdens  uach  seiner  Yerfassung  und  Doctrin,Wiiksam- 
keit  u.  (ieschichte  (Berlin,  1873).  He  also  defended  the 
principles  of  Christianity  against  materialism  and  the 
destructive  tendencies  related  to  it.  Thus  he  wrote  in 
1870  a  criticism  on  Darwin's  theory,  and  in  1875  against 
Hiicket,  in  his  Zur  Kritik  moderner  Schupfungslehren. 
The  Alte  und  Metre  Glaube  of  Strauss  found  in  him  a 
severe  philosophical  critic  in  1873,  as  did  Hartmatui  the 
philosopher,  JJes  Unbetcussten,  against  whom  he  wrote 
IHe  religiose  Frage  (1875),  and  tier  Pessimismus  (1876). 
Huber  died  March  19,  1879,  at  Munich,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  Old  Catholics,  whose  most  gifted  leader 
he  was.  Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  he 
published,  IHe  cartesischen  Iletceisc  com  Dasein  Gottes 
(Augsburg,  1854) :— Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (Munich, 
1861 ).  See  Zuchold,  Hibl.  Theol.  i.  690:  Lichtcnbcrgcr, 
Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ;  Ziemgiebl,  Jo- 
hannes Huber  (Gotha,  1881).    (B.  P.) 

Hubner,  Joiiannks,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  17, 1668,  at  Tyrgau,  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1(194  rector  at 
Merseburg,  in  1711  at  Hamburg,  ami  died  May  21,1731. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Zweimul  52  auser- 
Usene  bibiische.  Ilistorim,  which  were  published  in  more 
than  one  hundred  editions,  and  were  translated  into 
other  languages.  This  biblical  history  is  also  largely 
used  in  German  parochial  and  Sabbath  schools.   (B.  P.) 

Hubsch,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  in 
Hungary  in  1831.  He  studied  at  Prague,  where  he 
also  acted  for  some  time  as  rabbi  -  preacher  of  the 
Meisel  synagogue.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  New 
York  by  "the  congregation  Ahavath-Chesed,  and  died 
in  October,  1884.    Hubsch  is  known  as  the  author  of 


as  president  till  Huddesford,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
who  died  in  1772,  was  principal  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  published  Catalogus  Liborum  Manuscriptorutn 
Viri  Clarissimi  Antonio  a  W*tod  (1761).  See  Allibonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  und  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hueiteoquixqui,  in  Mexican  mythology,  was  the 
high-priest.  His  word  was  not  only  advisory,  but  de- 
cisive. He  also  crowned  the  king.  He  opened  the 
breast  of  the  sacrifice,  and  tore  out  its  heart. 

Hueitequilbuitl,  in  Mexican  religion,  was  one 
of  the  three  great  festivals,  celebrated  by  human  sacri- 
fices, in  honor  of  the  great  mother  of  the  earth.  CenteotL 
It  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  month. 

Huematsin,  a  Mexican  sage,  lived  at  Tezcuco  in 
the  7th  century,  and  was  considered  a  doctor  by  excel- 
lence of  that  Athens  of  the  New  World.  To  him  has 
been  attributed  the  composition  of  Tconutxtli  (the  di- 
vine book),  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  which  gave  in- 
formation, it  is  said,  of  the  emigrations  of  the  race  of 
the  Aztecs  after  their  departure  from  the  borders  of 
Asia  until  their  arrival  upon  the  plateau  of  Anahuac, 
specifying  the  various  halts  which  the  invading  nation 
was  obliged  to  make  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Giba. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Teomttxtli  was  among  the 
Aztec  books  that  were  condemned  to  the  fire,  without 
being  examined,  by  the  bishop  of  Mexico,  Zumarraga. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  point  of  mythology  and  history, 
the  importance  of  these  hieroglyphic  collections  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  so  it  is  hardly  possible  now  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  literary  losses  which  Mexico 
suffered.  If  the  work  of  Huematsin  had  been  preserved 
to  our  time,  we  might  have  some  information  to  estab- 
lish the  real  signification  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics. 
When  we  remember  that  the  palace  of  Tezcuco  cm- 
braced  certain  departments  intended  only  for  the  doc- 
tors who  occupied  themselves  with  special  studies,  and 
recall  what  has  been  told  of  the  great  treasures  which 
were  stored  up  both  at  Mexico  and  at  Tezcuco,  and 
consecrated  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  office  of  Huematsin  to 
that  of  a  simple  theorist,  who  developed  barbarian  tradi- 
tions and  fantastic  ideas.  This  learned  Aztec  seems  to 
have  derived  his  learning  from  close  observation.  See 
Nouv.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  r. 

Hughes,  John,  a  Weslcyan  Methodist  minister, 
nephew  of  John  Thomas,  vicar  of  Caerleon.  Monmouth- 
shire, was  born  at  Brecon,  County  Brecon,  May  18, 1776. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  at  Brecon,  un- 
der the  care  of  Rev.  David  Griffiths.  Dr.  Coke  aud 
other  distinguished  persons  received  their  education  at 
the  same  place  and  under  the  same  master.  In  1790 
Hughes  was  converted  under  a  sermon  by  John  M'Kcr- 
sey,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Society.  His  parents 
designed  him  for  the  Established  Church,  but  young 
Hughes  could  not  conscientiously  enter  its  ministry. 
In  1793  he  became  a  resident  with  his  uncle  at  Caerleon. 
In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  the 
Cardiff  CircuiL  In  1800  he'and  Owen  Davies  were 
appointed  the  first  missionaries  in  North  Wales.  In 
1805  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Welsh  Mission  in 
Liverpool.  His  remaining  circuits  were,  Swansea, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Northwich  and  Warrington,  Maccles- 
field, Newcastle-under-Lyne,  etc.  In  1832  he  became  a 
supernumerary  at  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  He  died  May 
15,  1843.  Hughes  deliberately  declined  a  life  of  ease 
and  honor,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
chose  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  Methodist  ministry. 
From  this  course  he  never  swerved.  He  was  a  most 
diligent  worker,  producing,  amid  the  pressing  duties  of 
his  itinerancy,  works  of  great  and  lasting  value.  In 
1803  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Hymn- 
Hook ;  he  translated  part  of  Dr.  Coke's  Commentary  on 
the  Sew  Testament  (1809);  while  at  Macclesfield,  1813, 
c  wrote  A  Plea  for  Religious  Liberty,  a  reply  to  Joseph 


•mO  Siam  05  nbra  B«n,  i.e.DicfunfAtegi~  Cook's  ("Civia")  The  Danger  of  Schism,"  pamphlets 
loth,  etc.  (Prague,  1866).    (B.  P.)  I  which  were  the  result  of  a  controversy  respecting  the 
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Sondav-schools  originated  by  David  Simpson,and  which  1  their  dwelling-places,  travelling  for  one  hundred  and 
were  now  carried  on  by  the  Methodists;  Horn  Jiritan-  sixty-live  days,  to  find  a  more  southern  country,  they 
ntcte,  or  Studies  in  Early  British  History  (Lond.  1818,  were  directed  by  this  god,  whose  idol  they  carried  be- 
2  vols.  8vo),  a  work  which  received  the  encomiums  of  fore  them,  to  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Here  they  built  a 
Dr.  Thomas  Burgess,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  bishop  |  wooden  temple,  which"  later  became  the  site  of  one  of 
of  St.  Davids,  of  Sharon  Turner,  in  a  letter  to  the  au-  ;  stone.  In  this  temple  his  image  stood,  frightful  and 
thor,  of  Price,  of  David  M'Nieoll,  and  of  the  Eclectic  terrible.  The  most  horrible  sacrifices  were  made  in 
Rerietr.    It  embodied  the  results  of  many  years'  anti-  honor  of  this  god.    Hundreds  of  slaves  ami  prisoners 


quarian  research,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value.  Hughes 
also  wrote,  but  did  not  publish,  a  work  entitled  Histor- 
ical Triad* ;  Consisting  of  Memorials  of  Remarkable 
Persons  and  Occurrences  amour/  the  Cymry,  translated 
from  the  Welsh,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  The 
manuscript  has  1hm?u  deposited  in  the  liritish  Museum 


were  offered  to  him.  At  the  dedication  of  his  temple, 
seventy  thousand  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  by 
opening  the  breast  when  yet  alive,  tearing  out  the 
heart,  and  offering  it  to  the  idol  on  a  golden  spoon. 
See  Mkxican  Kki.k.ion. 

Hujukhu,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbean*,  is 


He  received  several  prizes,  premiums,  and  medals  from  the  heaven  which  lies  above  the  visible  heaven.  There 
the  Cambrian  Society  for  his  literary  productions.  His 

arc  all  earthly  joys  iu  tenfold  greater  measure.  The 
last  work  was  the  Memoir  and  Remains  of  Fussell,   trees  bear  better  fruit,  the  fields  flowers  more  beautiful. 


Every  man  has 


which  he  finished  in  1839.    Sec  Robert  Jackson.  Me- 
moir iu  Wtfln/an  Methodist  Magazine,  March,  1847, 
p.  209  sq. ;  Minutes  of  the  liritish  Conference,  184.1;, 
West.  Mtth.  Mar/azine,  Sept.  1834,  p. 669;  Smith,  Hist,  j 
of  Wt*L  Methodism,  ii,  369,  361,  393  sq. 

Hughes,  Obadiah.  D.D.,  au  English  Presbytc-  j 
rian  clergyman,  descended  from  a  distinguished  Puritan 
family,  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1695.    He  completed 
a  liberal  education  in  Scotland.    He  was  first  assistant 
minister,  then  co-pastor  at  Maid  Lane,  Southwark,  and 
lecturer  at  Old  Jewry.    In  1721  he  married  the  sister 
of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  used  the  riches  she 
brought  him  in  doing  good.    He  was  one  of  the  preach- 
ers at  Salters'  Hall  in  1734  against  popery.  He  preached  are  traces  of  ancient  remains  at  this  village,  and  a  i 
the  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Kev.  Samuel  Say,  in  |  cut  birkeh  [pool]  with  steps  leading  down  to  it,  also  cut 
1743,  at  Westminster,  and  the  church  there  called  him  out  of  the  rock." 


Fishing  is  easier  and  leas  dangerous, 
many  wives  who  care  for  him. 
not  known  there. 

Hukkok.  Yaluh,  the  modern  representation  of 
this  site,  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  three  and 
three  quarter  miles  north-west  of  the  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (from  Khan  Minyeh),  and  is  described  in  the 
accompanying  Memoirs  (i,  864,  420)  as  a  '*  stone-built 
village,  containing  about  two  hundred  Moslems;  sur- 
rounded by  arable  land,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  There  is  a  good  spring,  and  many  cisterns  are 
found  in  the  village.  Guerin  says  that,  in  1875,  the 
village  was  reduced  to  about  twenty  houses.  There 


to  succeed  Mr.  Say  in  the  pastorate.  He  suffered  much 
from  the  death  of  friends,  ami  himself  died  Dec.  10, 1751. 
See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  iv,  96. 

Hugo  (or  Hew),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  monk  of 
Arbroath,  and  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  the  tenth  year  of 
king  Alexander  II.  He  was  witness  to  a  charter  by 
king  William,  dated  at  Forfar.  He  died  iu  January, 
1214.    See  Keith,  Scottish  liishops,  p.  78. 

Hugo,  a  cardinal,  bishop  ok  Ostia,  was  born  in 
France,  and  probably,  as  the  authors  of  the  Histoire 


Huldrer,  in  Norse  mythology,  are  the  mild,  wom- 
anly elves,  or  women  of  the  woods,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  seen  in  the  mountains  of  snow  in  Norway.  See 
Hot.nA. 

Kuller.  Gkoro,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1812.  He  took  holy  orders  in 
1836,  was  sub-regent  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1839,  in  1865 
cathcdral-dcan  at  Wurzburg,  and  died  June  22,  1870. 
He  published  Die  Idee  des  Gottlichen  in  dtr  W'issm- 
schaft  und  die  sogenannte  freie  Wissenschafl  (  Wttrz- 


Litttraire  assert,  in  the  diocese  of  Beam  ai  He  be-  ,  burg,  1867).  After  his  death  were  published  three 
came  at  first  a  Cistercian  monk,  then  abbot  of  Trois  volumes  of  his  Yolkspredigten,  edited  by  Joseph  Huller 


Fontaines,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  Pope  Eugcnius 
made  him  cardinal  about  1151,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  sorry  to  lose  such  a  man. 
Hugo  died  in  1158.  To  him  are  attributed  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  also  a  book  on 
the  miracles  of  pope  Eugenius.  But  these  indications 
seem  to  be  conjectural,  and  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  they  arc  erroneous.  However,  there  is  one  of  bis 
letters  which  has  been  written  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Eugenius.    See  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generule,  a.  v. 

Hugues,  Tiikodor,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Celle,  July  22,  1878,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, is  the  author  of,  Erbauliche  tuid  belehrende  Be- 
trachtungen  uber  das  debet  des  Berrn  (Celle,  1832) : — 
Deis  Yerfahren  der  reformirten  Synode  Xiedersaehsens, 
etc  fl I amburg.  eod.) :-  Vnionsgedanken  ( 1 843)  >-A«r- 
mirfeimr  roUstdndigen  gottesdientilichen  Ordnung  turn 
Gebrauch  fur  evangtlisch-reformirte  Gemeindtn  (1846): 
— Die  Confederation  der  reformirten  Kirchen  in  Xieder- 
sachsen,  Geschichte  und  Urkunden  (1873).  Sec  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  593.    (B.  P.) 

Huitzilopoohtli  (also  Mearitli),  in  Mexican 
mythology,  is  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation,  the  blood- 
thirsty god  of  war.  The  two  sons  of  a  widow,  Coatli- 
cne,  observing  that  their  mother  was  pregnant,  and 
being  afraid  of  the  disgrace  of  an  illegitimate  birth, 
resolved  to  murder  her.  Just  as  they  were  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  Huitzilopochtli  sprang  out  of  her  body,  a 


(Augsburg.  1871-73).    (B.  P.) 

Hulscmanu.  Wimiklm,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  7,  1781,  in  Westphalia,  and 
died  at  Iserlohn,  Feb.  1, 1865,  superintendent  and  doctor 
of  philosophy.  He  published,  IHe  preussische  Kirchen- 
agende  in  llinsicht  avf  die  erangelische  Kirche  uher- 
haupt  (Essen,  1825): — Erangelische  Bauspostille  (Dus- 
seldorf,  1827,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1844)  :-IHe  Gesrhicht,  der 
Aufenceckung  des  Lazarus  (Leipsic,  1835) :  —  ChriUm 
und  die  Sunderin  am  Jaeobsbrumen  (1837) : — Predigten 
und  Gesdnge  uber  die  Episteln  der  Sunn-  und  Festtaw  des 
Kirchenjahres  (1838,  2  vols.).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  275,  333,  358;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  i, 
694 ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  KirchenJiedes,  vii, 
66  sq.    (B.  P.) 

HulaiUA,  Anton,  a  Dutch  divine,  was  horn  in 
1615,  at  Kilda,  in  the  duchy  of  Bergen.  In  1644  be 
was  preacher  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Breda,  after- 
wards professor  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew  at  I^eyden, 
and  died  Feb.  27,  1685.  He  wrote,  Disputettw  Episto- 
lica  cum  Jacobo  Abendana  super  Baagtri  ii,  9  (Levdeu, 
1666):-^6ra6o»»f/«  Comm.  iu  LXX  BeMomadibus 
Danielis  cum  Confutatione  tlGM) :- A  uthentin  Ce«licis 
Ebriri  Sacri  Contra  Criminationes  Is.  Yoss  Yindientn 
(1662)  :—Theotogia  Judaica  (1653)  :—A\omenclaJor  Bi- 
bliats  Hebneo-Latinus  (1659) :  —  Compemlium  Lend 
Bebraici  (1674): — Liber  Psalmorttm  llebr.  rum  A  uno- 
tationibus  (1650) : — Oralio  de  Lingua*  Ifebraicte  Origin* 


god  of  war,  carrying  in  hia  left  hand  a  shield,  and  in  his  et  Propagatione  (1641).  See  Ftlret,  BibLJud.  i,  416  sq.; 
right  a  spear.   He  soon  conquered  his  mother's  murder-  Jocher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten- Leribm,  &  v.; 
era,  and  pillaged  their  hoiues.    When  the  Aztecs  left  |  Schneider,  Bibl.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Hulaius,  Heinrich,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
,  was  born  Oct.  10, 1664.  He  studied  at  differ- 
as  in  16^0  doctor  of  theology,  in  1681 
professor  at  Duisburg,  and  died  March  29,  1723.  He 
wrote.  Summit  Theologize,  sen  I.iber  de  Molitione  et  Opere 
a  Sabbaiho  Dei  (Leyden,  1683):—  Vita  IthUL  Uchal  et 
Samuel  tire  in  Ultima  Parsemiasta>  Salomonis  Capita 
Commcntarius  Propheticus  (1693): — /)«  Yallibua  Pro- 
phetarutn  Sacris  (  Amsterdam,  1701 ) :  —  Comment,  in 
fsnrUs  Priici  Prarogatitas  ac  bona  sub  V.  T.  Dissert. 
16  Indusus,  etc.  (1718).  See  Dnnkel,  Nachrichten,  ii, 
3*5;  Jdcbcr,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a,  v. ;  Fnrst, 
BM.Ja<L\,A\l.    (B.  P.) 

Humphrey,  Heman,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  l*>ni  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  26, 1779.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1805;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  C  hurch  in  Fairfield  from  180<  to  181/ ; 
in  Kttsfield,  Mass.,  from  1817  to  1823;  president  of  Am- 
herst College  from  1823  to  1845 ;  and  then  retired  to 
Pitianeld,  where  he  died,  April  13, 1861.  Dr.  Humphrey 
was  the  author  of,  Tour  in  France,  etc  (2  vols.) : — Do- 
mestic Education: — Letters  of  a  Son  in  the  Ministry: 
—Life  and  Writing*  of  Professor  W.Fiske: — Life  of 
T.  If.  Gallaudet:— Sketches  of  the  History  of  Revivals. 
See  Appleton's  A  tomal  Cyclop.  1861,  p.  542. 

Humphrey.  Zephaniah  Moore,  P.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  son  f>f  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D., 
was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1824.  He  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College  in  1843;  studied  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1816  and  1847;  graduated 
from  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1849;  preached 


thereafter;  was  ordained  feMor  of  New  T«UMMl 


newly  founded  university  of  Berne.  In  1846  his  anony- 
mous work,  Der  deutsche  Protestantismus,  seine  Vergan- 
genheit  und  seine  heutigen  /sebensfragen,  appeared,  and 
fell  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  that  troubled  period. 
"This  remarkable  work," says  Schaff  (in  hia  Germany, 
its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion,  Philadelphia, 
1857,  p.  401),  "  is  a  manly  and  bold,  yet  well-meant  and 
patriotic  exposure  of  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
diseases  of  modern  Germany,  and  represents,  almost 
prophetically,  the  peculiar  crisis  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  political  earthquake  of  1848.  The  au- 
thor develops,  first,  the  nature  and  object  of  Protestant- 
ism in  its  original  form,  then  he  traces  the  rise  and 
power  of  recent  anti  -  Christianity  in  Germany,  its 
causes  and  effects,  following  it  out  even  to  the  moral 
destitution  of  German  emigrants  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  finally  he  discusses  the  movements  and  questions 
which  agitated  the  country  in  the  last  ten  years  before 
the  revolution.  He  accounts  for  the  development  of 
modern  infidelity  in  the  bosom  of  German  Protestant- 
ism, to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  political  reaction 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  crippled  the  free 
motion  of  national  life,  violently  suppressed  all  political 
discontent,  and  indirectly  forced  the  bitter  hostility  to 
the  existing  order  of  things  to  vent  itself  intellectually 
upon  the  Church  and  Christianity.  He  thinks  that  a 
healthy  religious  life  of  a  nation  can  only  unfold  itself 
on  the  soil  of  rational  political  freedom,  as  the  example 
of  England  and  the  United  States  prove  better  than  all 
arguments."  This  work  made  Hundeshagen's  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  at  once  called  to  Heidelberg  as  pro- 


tn  October,  1850,  pastor  at  Racine;  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Milwaukee  in  1856;  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago,  I1L,  in  1859;  of  Cal- 
vary Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1868;  professor  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1875; 
and  died  there,  Nov.  13,  1881.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1871.  Sec  Gen.  Cat.  of  Union  TheoL  Sem.  1876,  p.  55; 
Trien.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  180. 

Humphreys,  Hkctor,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  Canton,  Conn.,  June  8, 1797. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  academy  in  West  field, 
and  graduated  in  1818  from  Yale  College.    His  purpose 
was  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church ; 
but,  having  abandoned  this  project,  he  joined  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  communion,  and  was  admitted,  after 
due  preparation,  to  the  bar.    When  Washington  Col- 
lege was  established,  he  was  elected  its  first  professor  of 
ancient  languages.    His  predilection  for  the  ministry 
led  him  to  ordination,  but  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  until  1881,  when  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Sl  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Md.    He  died  there,  Jan.  25,  1857.    Although  familiar 
with  all  branches  of  literature,  he  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  natural  science,  and  he  published  many  ar- 
ticles urging  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
Sec  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1857,  p.  146. 


is  and  Church  history, 


where  he  continued  to  labor  for  twenty  years  (1847-67). 
In  1867  be  accepted  a  call  to  Bonn,  where  he  spent  hia 
last  years  in  peaceful  ami  friendly  relations  with  his 
colleagues,  although  a  great  sufferer  in  body.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  restoration  of  the  German  empire  in  1870, 
and  greeted  the  hour  of  his  departure  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  joy  fulness.  He  died  Juue  2, 1878.  Hun- 
deshagen  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  original 
theologians  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany 
has  given  in  this  century  to  the  service  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  His  peculiar  importance  consisted  in 
this,  that  in  his  own  way  he  showed  how  certain  feat- 
ures of  the  Reformed  Church  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  living  Christianity  of  the  day.  He  em- 
phasized the  ethical  principle  in  Protestantism  over 
against  a  mere  dogmatic  or'critical  intellectualism,  and 
laid  stress  upon  the  social  element  in  the  Church,  which 
was  languishing  by  reason  of  its  amalgamation  with 
the  State.  Besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  Hun- 
deshagen  published,  De  Agobardi  Archiepiscopi  Lug- 
dunensis  Viia  et  Scriptis  (Gicssen,  1831) :  -  Epistolas 
Aliquot  /nedita*  Martini  Buceri,  Joannis  Calvini,  The- 
odori  Bezce  Aliommque  ad  Historian  Ecclesiasticam 
Magna  Britannia;  Edidit  (Berne,  1840): — Ueber  den 
Einjluss  des  Calriuismus  auf  die  Ideen  von  Staat  und 
staatsburgerlicher  Freiheit  (1842):  —  Die  ConfiUcte  des 
Zwinglianismus,  Lutherthums  und  Calvinismus  in  der 

von  1522-1558  (1843):-/* 


gian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1751,  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1*36.  He  published,  Hausliche  Gottesverehrung  fiir 
christliche  Fa  mil  ten  (Hildesheim,  1784,  and  later):  — 
Strahlen  des  Lichts  aus  den  heiligen  //alien  des  Tempels 
der  Wahrheit  und  Erkemtniss  (Leipsic,  1824)  .—llaus- 
liches  Festbuch  fiir  gebildete  Genossen  des  heiligen  A  bettd- 
makls  (1821,  2  vo\s.):-~\Veihgcschenk.  Enceckungen  zur 
A  ndacht  in  den  heiltgen  Tagen  der  Etnsegnung  und  der 
trsten  Abendmahlsfeier  (1823 ;  2d  ed.  1844).  See  Winer, 
Uandbvch  der  theol  Lit.  ii,  330, 882, 335, 867, 376 ;  Zuch- 
M,  BM.  FM.  i,  686.  (B.P.) 

Himdeshagen,  Karl  1  Iikmiarp.  a  Reformed  tbe- 
)logian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  10, 1810.  at  Friede- 
s-ald.  Heaec    He  studied  at  Gicssen  and  Halle,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  the  former  place  in  I  — Die  Judenschule  (1822)  :—Der  Christenspiegel  (Stutt- 
830,  and  accepted  a  call  in  1884  as  professor  in  the  |  gart,  1880,  8  vols.).    See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
XII.— Oo 


■  Grundlage  der  vrreitngtcn  evawjelischcn 
Kirche  in  Baden  (1851)  : — Ueber  die  Natur  und  die  ge- 
schirhtlicke  Entwicklung  der  //umanitdtsidee  in  ihrem 
VerhiiUniss  tu  Staat  und  Kirche  (1853):— Der  Weg  zu 
Christo  (eod.).  A  collection  of  his  essays  and  shorter 
writings  was  published  by  professor  Christlieb  (Got ha, 
1874,  2  vols.).  See  Christlieb,  K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  eine 
/^ebensskizze  (Gotha,  1873)  ;  Riehra,  in  Theolog.  Studien 
itnd  Kritiien,  1874,  part  i ;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
a.  v. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieutes, 
s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  DM.  Theol.  i,  569  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Hundt-Radowsky,  Johanx  Hartwio  von,  a 
Protestant  writer,  was  born  in  1769,  and  died  at  Burg- 
dorf,  Switzerland,  Aug.  15,  1885.  He  wrote,  Juden- 
spiegel  (Wurrburg,  1819)  -.—Neuer  Judenspiegel  (1828) : 
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Lit.\,  379;  Fllrst,  BiblJud.  i,4I7;  Zuchold,  i?»W.  TheoL 
i,  597.    (B.  P.) 

Hungari,  Anton,  a  Kuman  Catholic  priest  and 
writer  of  Germanv,  was  born  at  Mavence  in  1809,  and 
died  Dec  17, 1881,"at  Rodelheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  He  published,  Chrittliche  Reden  an  Sonn-  und 
Fetttagen  (Mayence,  1838)  :—Fetttagtpredigten  (Frank- 
fort, 1841)  :— Ckrirtodora  (1840) :— Gute  Auttaaf,  Er- 
zahlungen  fur  katholitche  Ckristrn  (1867)  :  —  Marten- 
Preit,  erbauliche  Unterkaltungen  (1866): — Tempel  der 
Heiligen  zur  Ehre  Gottet  (7th  ed.  1867): — Mutter-Pre- 
digten  drr  katholitchen  Kanztl-  Beredtamkeit  (1873-79, 
12  part*).    (B.  P.) 

Hungarian  Version  or  tiik  Scripti  kes.  The 
Benedictine  missionaries,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  brought  Christianity  to  the  Magyars, 
transmitted  "to  them  also  a  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
the  gospels  and  epistles,  as  essential  parts  fur  the 
divine  service.  In  the  life  of  Margareth,  daughter  of 
king  Bela  IV,  who  diet!  in  1271,  we  are  told  that  she 
read  the  Psalms  and  the  history  of  the  passion  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Hungarian  dialect — Hungarico  idionuite 
(see  Pray,  Vita  S.  Elitabetkm  et  B.Margar,  1770).  In 
consequence  of  the  many  invasions  made  into  Hungary, 
only  fragments  of  a  later  time  have  been  preserved. 
Thus  we  find  parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  translated  by  the 
Franciscans  Thomas  and  Valentinus,  in  a  Vienna  codex, 
written  between  1336  and  1414  (according  to  Revanv, 
Antig.  Lit.  Hung,  Pesth,  1803,  in  the  year  1460).  The 
translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate.  The  four  gos- 
pels are  preserved  in  a  Munich  codex.  Both  were 
edited  by  Dobrentei,  ttegi  magyar  nytlcemikek  (1838), 
i,  3  sq. ;  (1842),  iii,  17  sq.  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  gospels  are  found  in  a  codex  of  the  episco- 
pal library  at  Stuhlweisaenburg  (specimens  in  Toldy, 
Magyar  N.  Irodalom  Tvrtinete,  Pesth,  1862,  i,  247).  A 
second  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
L.  Bathory  (died  1466);  it  u  supposed  that  this  trans- 
lation is  preserved  in  the  codex  Jordanszky  at  Grau. 
This  codex  was  written  in  1619,  and  contains  Exodus 
vi-Judges,  and  all  of  the  New  Test,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pauliue  epistles.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  by  B  Kornjatby,  was  published  at 
Cracow  in  1533;  the  gospels,  by  Gabriel  Pannonius 
Pesthinus,at  Vienna  in  1536;  the  complete  New  Test., 
by  John  Sylvester,  was  published  in  1641 ;  another  in 
1574.  A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  from  the  orig- 
inal, which  the  Jesuit  Stephen  Szanto  (Latin  Arator) 
prepared  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was  never 
printed,  whereas  the  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  made 
by  the  Jesuit  George  Kaldi  (Sze* I  BiUia,  az  e<ji*z  Ke- 
retz-tyintegben  bevdtt  rigi  dedk  betubOl,  Vienna,  1626),  is 
still  in  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  often 
reprinted  (Tyrnau,  1782;  Buda,  1783;  Erlau,  1862-65; 
the  latter  edition  revised  iu  accordance  with  modern 
orthography;  see  Danko,  Dt  S.  Scriptura,  Ejutq.  Inter- 
pret. Comm.  Vienna,  1867,  p.  248  sq.).  A  revision  of 
Kaldi's  New  Test,  was  undertaken  by  a  Reformed  pas- 
tor in  Hungary,  in  1869,  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  first  Protestant  edition  of 
the  whole  Bible  appeared  at  Visoly,  near  Gltns,  in  1589. 
This  is  the  present  authorized  version  of  Hungary. 
The  translation  was  made  from  the  originals,  com- 
pared with  the  Vulgate  and  several  other  Latin  versions, 
by  Gaspard  Caroli,  or  Karoli,  a  Magyar  by  birth,  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  G una.  and  dean  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Valley  of  Kaschau.  He  had  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  printing  was  done  at  Visoly,  where  a  print- 
ing-office was  established  for  that  purpose  by  count 
Stephen  Bathory.  The  sheets,  as  they  passed  through 
the  press,  were  corrected  by  Albert  Molnar,  subsequent- 
ly regent  of  the  college  at  Oppenheim.  He  afterwards 
subjected  the  whole  to  a  careful  revision,  and  published 
an  improved  edition  at  Hanau  in  1608,  under  the  title, 
JUL! in,  az-az:  Ittennek  0  it  L'jj  Ttstamentomdban  fog- 


laUatott  egitz  Stent  irdt,  Magyar  nyelore  fordittatott 
Kdroly  Gdtpdr  dltal.  Molnar  subsequently  published 
other  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  separate  editions  of  the 
New  Test.  The  edition  of  1608  is  the  more  interesting, 
since  it  is  accompanied  with  a  Magyar  translation  of 
the  Heidelberg  catechism,  the  liturgy  of  the  Hi 
churches,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms. 

When  the  different  editions  were  exhausted,  i 
revision  of  the  Hungarian  Bible  was  undertaken  by 
count  Stephen  Bethlen  DTktar,  brother  to  prince  Ga- 
briel Betlileu.  He  assembled  a  number  of  learned  men 
to  prepare  the  work,  and  established  a  printing-press  at 
Warasdin.  In  1657  the  revision  was  completed,  and 
printing  was  commenced ;  but  in  1660,  when 'the  city 
of  \Vant9din  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  almost  half  of  the 
copies  were  lost  or  destroyed.  The  remaining  copies 
were  saved,  and  taken  to  Claudiopolis,  or  Koloswar.  in 
Transylvania,  where  the  edition  was  completed  in  MSL 
Another  edition  (the  sixth)  of  the  Bible  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1684-85,  by  N.  K.  M.  Totfalusi,  by 
whom  a  separate  edition  of  the  New  Teat,  and  Psalm* 
was  printed  during  the  same  year.  The  seventh  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  published  at  Cassel  in  1704,  edited 
by  John  Ingebrand.  In  1730  an  edition  was  published 
at  Utrecht,  Stent  Bibtia,  at-az :  Ittennek  O  ts  Vjj 
tamentomdbtm  Joglaltutott  egisz  Szent  irdt,  Magyar  i 
lore  fordittatott  Kdroli  Gdtj>drf  which  was  followed  by 
others  in  1737  and  1794.  In  Basle  also  an  edition  was 
published  in  1751,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1776. 

Another  revision  of  the  Hungarian  Bible,  which, 
perhaps,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  transla- 
tion, was  executed  by  Dr.  Comarin,  pastor  of  Debreczin, 
but  he  died  before  it  could  be  committed  to  press,  and 
the  MS.  was  sent  for  publication  to  the  celebrated  Vi- 
tringa.  Perhaps  the  edition  published  in  Holland  in 
1716-17  was  from  this  MS.  The  Jesuits  prevented  iu 
circulation,  and  seized  and  destroyed  3000  copies. 

In  1812  a  Bible  society  was  formed  in  Presburg,  but 
with  the  exception  of  au  edition  of  the  Bible  in  1823, 
no  editions  of  the  Hungarian  Scriptures  appear  (o  have 
been  published  by  that  society.  In  1814  Dr.  Pinkerton 
found  at  Utrecht  upwards  of  2000  copies  of  the  author- 
ized Hungarian  Bible,  belonging  to  the  above- men- 
tioned edition  of  1794.  These  copies  were  purchased 
bv  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Presburg  for  circulation. 

When,  in  1837,  Hungary  became  accessible  to  the 
operations  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  was  commenced  in  Hungary  itself,  and  the 
total  number  of  Hungarian  Bibles  and  Testament* 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  op  to 
March  81, 1884,  was  561,310. 

As  Caroly's  Bible  abounds  in  archaic  ex; 
some  of  which  sound  rude  and  coarse  to  modem 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  of  late  made 
arrangements  to  secure  a  faithful  revision.  A  small 
number  of  a  revised  New  Test  was  published  in  1876 
with  the  intention  of  eliciting  the  criticisms  of  Hun- 
garian scholars,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
text.  As  the  text  has  been  fixed,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  published,  in  1883,  an  edition  of 
10,000  New  Testa,  as  revised  by  bishop  Filo.  See  Mbit 
of  Every  Ixtnd,  p.  825.    (B.  P.) 

Hungari  an-Wendiah  Version.   See  Wix> 

ISII-H  UNGARI  AN  VKR9ION,  8.  V. ;  SLAVONIC  VERSIONS. 

By  way  of  supplement  we  add  that  an  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Psalms  has  been  published  in  1882,  with 
a  slight  revision,  limited  to  orthographical  and  syntac- 
tical errors,  made  by  pastor  Berke.    (B  P.) 

Huns.  For  a  general  description  of  this  people  and 
their  history  see  voL  iv.  It  is  the  design  in  this  place 
to  pay  some  attention  to  particulars  which  are  mcrelr 
alluded  to  in  the  former  article,  and  especially  to  exam- 
ine the  question  of  Attila's  influence  upon  Christendom. 

The  name  Hunt  (Hunni,  Oin  vot,  Xovvot)  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  one  in  history,  and  its  derivation  is 
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altogether  uncertain.  The  usual  theory,  that  it  is  only 
the  Chinese  Hun-jo  transferred  into  the  dialects  of  the 
West,  is  not  so  well  established  as  to  make  it  impossible, 
or  even  unlikely,  that  Chinese  writers  may  have  first 
found  the  name  used  by  Byzantine  historians,  and  ap- 
propriated it  from  them,  'it  is  evidently  a  collective 
name,  and  designates  a  people  composed  of  many  dis- 
tinct tribes,  which  are  mentioned  in  some  detail  by  early 
writers. 

This  people  belonged  to  the  Turkish  family,  and  can 
best  be  accounted  for,  so  far  as  that  portion  which  en- 
ters  into  European  history  is  concerned,  by  regarding  it 
as  included  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  which  the 
later  classics  make  mention.   An  Asiatic  branch,  whose 
western  limits  did  not  reach  beyond  the  modern  Tur- 
kestan, is  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  The 
Huns  of  history  are  first  discovered  as  occupants  of  the 
district  about  the  Caspian  Sea,  lying  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  Alans,  who  occupied  the  Caucasus  and 
adjoining  regions.    Emerging  thence,  they  engaged  in 
a  bloody  struggle  with  the  Alans,  whom  they  defeated 
and  afterward  incorporated  with  their  armies;  and  the 
allied  nations  then  precipitated  themselves  on  the  Goths, 
whose  territories  lay  beyond  and  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  Alans,  and,  by  forcing  them  from  their  homes,  pro- 
duced the  general  irruption  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
empire.    In  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  against  the  empire 
the  Huns  crossed  the  Danube  as  allies  of  their  recent 
enemies,  and  though  they  were  for  a  time  leas  conspicu- 
ous than  the  Goths,  they  were  yet  able  to  impose  a  trib- 
ute, under  their  king  Rouas,  upon  the  Romans.  Dleda 
and  Attila,  the  sons  of  Mundzuk  and  nephews  of  Rouas, 
succeeded  the  latter  in  433;  and  after  the  death  of  I  iteda, 
said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  caused  by  his 
brother,  while  others  deny  the  charge,  Attila  became 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  vast  hordes  collected  un- 
der or  affiliated  with  the  HunnUh  name,  and  entered  on 
a  career  of  conquest  aud  diplomacy  which  made  him 
the  most  noted  personage  of  his  age,  and  under  the  em- 
bellishing hand  of  legend  and  myth  has  secured  to  him 
and  his  followers  a  notable  place  in  the  recollections  of 
the  world  for  all  time.    Seven  hundred  thousand  war- 
riors, Huns,  Alans,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Acatxirs,  and 
many  other  tribes  are  said  to  have  followed  him  into 
battle.     Au  expedition  into  Persia  for  plunder  is  as- 
sumed by  some  writers  as  his  first  distinct  enterprise; 
but  history  gives  clear  evidence  of  but  three  campaigns 
conducted  by  Attila,  all  of  them  European  wars. 

1.  An  invasion  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire 
in  441,  in  which  he  defeated  the  emperor  Theodosius  II 
in  successive  battles,  ravaged  Illyricum,  Thrace,  and 
Greece,  and  after  several  years  of  desultory-  warfare  con- 
quered a  peace  in  447,  which  gave  him  possession  of  a 
territory  in  Thrace.  Having  devastated  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube,  he  accepted  an  indemnity  from  the 
emperor,  and  renounced  all  claim  to  it*  control.   In  ad- 


dition, he  exacted,  however,  an  annual  tribute  and  the 
return  of  deserters  from  his  array. 

2.  An  incursion  into  Gaul  in  450,  during  which  he 
took  the  towns  of  Treves,  Metz,  Rheims,  Tongrcs,  Arras, 
Laon,  St.  Quentin,  Strasburg,  etc  Orleans,  which  was 
the  objective  point  of  the  campaign,  was  relieved  by  the 
Roman  general  .Etius  when  the  gates  had  already  been 
opened  to  the  Huns,  and  pillage  was  beginning.  Attila 
thereupon  retreated  precipitately  to  Chalons  on  the 
Marne,  and  was  there  attacked  by  the  united  armies  of 
Otitis  and  Theodoric,  the  Visigoth  king,  and  defeated 
in  a  terrible  battle  in  which  historians  report  a  slaughter 
of  from  252,000  to  300,000  men— the  last  great  battle 
ever  fought  by  the  Romans.  Returning  to  his  posses- 
sions on  the  Danube,  he  prepared  for  a  new  campaign, 
which  he  undertook 

8.  In  452.   The  ostensible  reason  alleged  for  his  in- 
of  that  year  into  Italy  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Valentinian  III  to  confer  upon  him  the  hand 
of  his  sister  Honoria,  accompanied  by  a  dowry  of  half 


to  Aquileia,  then  the  second  city  in  Italy,  i 
of  three  months  overcame  its  obstinate  resistance.  A 
century  later  the  historian  Jornandes  could  scarcely 
trace  the  ruins  of  the  place.  Other  towns  were  sacked, 
e.  g.  Milan,  Pavia,  Parma,  and  quite  certainly  also  Ve- 
rona, Mantua,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona.  The 
whole  of  Lombardy  was  ravaged,  and  Attila  was  pre- 
paring to  march  on  Rome  when  an  embassy  from  that 
city,  headed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  a  peaceful  evacuation  of  Italy.  Retir- 
ing into  Pannonia  by  way  of  Augsburg,  which  he  pil- 
laged, he  consoled  himself  by  adding  a  new  wife,  Ildico, 
Hilda,  or  Mycolth,  to  the  large  number  which  he  already 
possessed ;  but  on  the  morning  after  this  marriage  he 
was  found  dead,  having  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  or  been 
foully  dealt  with,  A.D.  453.  His  kingdom  fell  to  pieces 
almost  as  soon  as  the  great  king  was  dead ;  the  different 
nations  which  had  followed  his  banner  became  alienated 
from  each  other,  and  separated,  some  to  serve  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  empire,  others  to  seek  alliance  with  tribes 
in  the  north  and  east,  which  were  of  similar  race  and 
character  with  themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  Hunnish  incursions  was  indirectly 
beneficial  to  Christianity.  The  Burgundians,  for  exam- 
ple, when  threatened  by  Attila*  uncle,  Oktar  or  Ouptar, 
submitted  to  be  baptized,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thus  acquire  power  to  resist  the  foe.  The  deliverance 
of  Troves  in  the  Chalons  campaign  by  the  supplications 
of  bishop  Lupus,  and  of  Rome  in  the  following  year  by 
those  of  Leo  the  Great,  convinced  the  mind  of  that  and 
succeeding  ages  that  piety  could  accomplish  what  ar- 
mies might  fail  to  achieve.  The  profound  impressions 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Christendom  appear  most 
clearly,  however,  in  the  legendary  histories  of  Attila, 
which  are  preserved  in  three  distinct  curreuts  of  tradi- 
tion— the  Latin,  Germanic,  and  Hungarian. 

The  Latin  legends  originated  in  the  reaction  from  the 
panic  into  which  Attila*  conquest*  had  thrown  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  sprang  from  ecclesiastical  sources. 
They  seek  to  explain  his  successes  by  exaggerating  his 
power,  and  both  chronology  and  geography  are  violated 
in  the  attempt  to  magnify  his  career.  They  describe 
sieges  and  captures  which  never  took  place,  make  the 
Hunnish  army  to  sweep  over  the  whole  of  France,  derive 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  from  the  fancy  that 
Attila  made  four  roads  through  the  city  walls,  and  de- 
spatch the  broken  remnant*  of  his  army  after  the  battle 
of  Chalons  into  Spain  to  fight  the  Moors.  In  the  title 
"  The  Scourge  of  God,"  applied  to  Attila,  these  Latin 
legends  reach  their  culmination.  A  hermit  of  Cham- 
pagne says  to  Attila  before  Chalons— misplaced  in  that 
province  by  the  legend—"  Tu  etjtagtllum  Dei— but  God 
breaks,  when  he  pleases,  the  instrument*  of  his  ven- 
geance. God  will  take  this  sword  from  thee  and  give 
it  to  another."  At  Troves  Attila  announces  himself  to 
St.  Lupus  as  "the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  Scourge  of 
God ;"  whereupon  the  bishop  responds,  "  Welcome,  then, 
scourge  of  the  God  whom  I  serve.  Enter,  and  go  where 
thou  wilt."  The  Huns  are,  however,  smitten  with  su- 
pernatural blindness,  and  sec  nothing  until  they  have 
passed  through  the  city  and  out  at  the  opposite  gate. 
Some  of  these  legends  endow  Attila  with  diabolical  at- 
tributes, sarcasm,  pride,  and  hideous  ugliness,  joined 
with  a  sardonic  humor,  while  others  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  describe  him  as  a  champion  of  the  pope 
and  extirpator  of  heresies.  Some  of  the  Utter  sort  even 
represent  him  as  preaching  morality,  encouraging  good 
marriages,  and  portioning  virtuous  maidens.  One  re- 
port* that  a  great  battle  waa  fought  by  Attila  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  dead 
rose  again  and  continued  the  fight  with  great  fury  for 
three  days  and  nights;  and  the  location,  with  all  it* 
details,  was  afterwards  pointed  out 

The  Germanic  legends  differ  widely  from  the  Latin. 
In  them  Attila  is  a  hero,  the  type  of  royal  majesty,  fur- 
nished with  almost  superhuman  bravery  and  strength. 


the  empire.   He  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  and  laid  siege  |  He  is  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  richer  and  more  generous 
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be.    The  great  Theodoric  and  Hermanaric  ;    Hurd,  Carlton,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
are  always  associated  with  him,  as  his  inferior*.    The  waa  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1795.    He  graduated 


oldest  of  these  legends  is  a  fragment  of  the  8th  century 
at  Kulda,  which  proves  that  they  were  circulated  in  the 
Frank  dialect  in  Gaul  during  the  Merovingiau  period. 
The  Germanic  form  of  Attila  legend  was  current  in 
England  aim  at  an  early  period,  and  receives  its  fullest 
development  in  the  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  band- 
ling.  The  episode  of  Waller  of  Aquitaine  and  the  M- 
belunytnlied  are  offahota  from  the  primitive  stock  of  this 
tradition. 

The  Hungarian  legends  associate  Attila  with  all  the 
phases  of  their  early  national  life.  Deriving  the  Mag-  j  roon  in  Iondon.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Uni 
yar  stock  from  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhct  and  king  of  tarian  Society  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1813,  and  was 
Scythia,  they  trace  it  down  to  Attila  and  his  son  Arpad,  dismissed  May  22,  1816.  Although  he  had  so  far 
the  common  patrons  of  the  Magyars  and  Huns.  When  changed  his  sentiments  as  to  become  an  avowed  Trini- 
the  Magyars  become  Christians,  it  is  because  Attila,  by  urian,  he  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
his  docility  under  the  hand  of  God,  whose  scourge  he  (Unitarian)  Society  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  was  installed, 
wa«,  has  prepared  the  way  for  their  conversion  through  Sept.  11,  1817.  "Notwithstanding  a  conscientious  dif- 
his  merit*.  He  is  the  inseparable  patron  of  that  peo-  ference  of  opinion  on  certain  important  points,  he  cou- 
ple, changing  when  they  change,  and  liviug  through  tinued  to  enjoy  the  cordial  respect  and  affection  of  his 


from  Dartmouth  College  in  1818,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  iu  1822;  was  ordained,  Sept.  17, 
1823,  pastor  at  Frye'burg,  Me.,  and  died  there,  Dec  6, 
1855.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andocer  TheoL  Stm.  1870, 
p.  51. 

Hurd,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  and  subsequently 
a  Trinitarian  minister,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.. 
Dec.  7,  1785.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1806:  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Divinity 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  and  preached  his  first 


all  the  stages  of  their  national  existence. 

Attila  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  also  a  heathen, 
and  while  he  fought  Home  rather  than  the  Church,  and 
even  showed  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  its  croiuent  rep- 
resentatives, the  success  of  his  arms  was  universally  felt 
to  be  destructive  to  Christianity.  In  the  course  of  lime, 
accordingly,  the  minds  of  writers,  saturated  with  ideas 
derived  from  the  churchly  legends,  discovered  that  so 
mighty  an  impersonation  of  the  principle  of  evil  as 
was  Attila  could  be  no  other  than  Antichrist  himself; 
and  artists,  under  the  same  influence,  represented  him 
having  almost  diabolical  features  and  goat's  horns. 


people."  In  his  advanced  years  his  society  secured 
for  him  the  services  of  colleague  pastors.  He  died  at 
South  Reading  (now  Wakefield),  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  Oct.  4,  1856.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amrr. 
Pulpit,  viii,  446;  Necrology  of  Uarrard  CoUtge,  p.  116- 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Huret,  Gn&iOiRe,  a  reputable  French  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1610.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  plates:  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Scrr- 
iuur,  a  set  of  thirty-two;  The  Stoning  of  Stephen;  St. 
Peter  Preaching;  Christ  Cromted  icith  Thorns;  The 
Holy  Family  with  St.  Catharine.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
See  frontispiece  to  Italian  legend  of  Attila,  frequently  ,670>  ^  Hocfor.  Xouc.  Biog.  General,, ».  v.  ;  Spoooer, 
printed  at  >  enice  in  the  later  years  of  the  loth  century,  //^f-  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

For  the  later  history  of  the  Huns,  down  to  the  time 
when  the  name  and  people  became  extinct,  see  the  ar- 
ticle Hon  in  vol.iv. 

Literature.— For  the  early  history  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Priscus,  especially  the  latter,  are  the  prin- 
cipal source*.  Sidouius  Apollinaris  notices  the  invasion 
of  Gaul.  IjUer  authorities  are  Jomandes,  Procopius, 
A  gat  hi  us,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Cassiodorus.  Joman- 
des was  a  Goth,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Huns,  and  open 
to  the  charge  of  excessive  credulity ;  but  he  is  the  only 
authority  for  certain  portions  of  Attila  'a  history. 

Among  modem  works  Dc  Guigncs's  llistoirt  det  Hunt 
must  be  assigned  the  first  place,  as  it  furnishes  all  the 
speculations  upon  which  the  earliest  accepted  history 
of  the  Huns  is  based.  Gibbon  a  account  in  the  Decline 
and  Fall  (Milmau  a  ed.  vol.  vi)  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  Dc  Guigues's.  See  also  Creasy,  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World  (Chalons);  Neumann,  VoUotr  dts 
Siidlichm  Russlands  ;  Klcmm,  Attila  (1827) ;  J.  v.  Mul- 
ler,  A  tlUiu,  der  Held des  5.  Jahrhunderts  (1806) ;  Herbert, 
Attila,  or  the  Triumph  of  Christianity  (1838) ;  Grimm, 


,  a  ceremony  formerly  practiced  by 
the  North  American  Indians  of  Virginia  when  they 
wished  to  prepare  a  candidate  for  the  priest  hood,  or  fur 
enrolment  among  their  great  men.  The  principal 
men  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed selected  the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous 
youths  for  the  purpose.  They  shut  them  up  for  sev- 
eral months,  giving  them  no  other  sustenance  than  the 
infusion  of  certain  roots,  which  strongly  afl.  1 1-  1  the 
nervous  system.  The  result  was  that  they  quite  lost 
their  memory;  they  forgot  their  possessions,  parents 
friends  «i>d  even  their  language,  becoming  at  length 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  purpose  of  this  strange  treatment 
was  alleged  to  be  to  free  the  novices  from  the  danger- 
ous impressions  of  infancy,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
all  prejudice. 

Husseyites,  the  followers  of  Joseph  Hnwey,  a 
learned  but  eccentric  divine,  formerly  of  Cambridge, 
who  held  the  Antinomian  views  of  Tobias  Crisp  (q.  vA 
He  maintained  also  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human 


Deutsche  Heldensagen  (Gottingcn,  1829):  Zeiuvs,  Deutsche  9°ul- or'  rather- of  a  »I«ntual  or  glorious  body,  in  which 
u.Nachbarstamme and  Ostfnnen.  Also,  Bertazzolo,  Vita  he  appeared  ««>  Adam,  Abraham  and  others;  this  body 
Sun  Leone  Prima  et  di  Attila  Ftagello  di  Dio  (Mantua,  i  lhe  ,maee  of  Ciod  ln  wh,ch  m»n  w<15  erfatftL 

1614, 4to).  Gibbon  gives  leading  authorities  on  Attila.  Hutaugi,  an  apartmeut  which  is  generally  found 
Sec  the  Church  Histories  and  leading  Dictionaries,  etc, 1  «n  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  devoted  to 
and  the  articles  Huns,  Leo  I,  Pope,  etc,  in  this  Cyclo-  ancestor-worship  (q.  v.).  'I  he  room  contains  the  image 
padin.  I  of  the  most  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  a 

Hantingtoniana,  a  class  of  Antinomiana  (q.  v.)  record  of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  family. 


in  England,  followers  of  William  Huntington  (q.  v.),  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  preacher  of  London.  Hunting- 
ton maintained  that  the  elect  arc  justified  from  all  eter- 
nity, an  act  of  which  their  justification  in  this  world  by 
faith  is  only  a  manifestation;  that  God  sees  no  sin  in 
believers,  and  is  never  angry  with  them ;  that  the  im- 
putation of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness 
to  us  was  actual,  not  judicial;  that  faith,  repentance, 

and  holy  obedience  are  covenant  conditions  on  the  part  I  aumbry  for  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  as  in  tbe 
of  Christ,  not  on  our  part;  and,  finally,  that  sanctifies-  Accounts  of  Louth  Spire;  or  (3)  to  one  for  the  saera- 
tion  is  no  evidence  of  justification,  but  rather  renders  mental  oil,  baptismal  shell,  stoles  tot- 
it  more  obscure.    These  doctrines  still  continue  to  be  baptism.  (4)  Any  locker  for  books  church 
taught  in  a  number  of  chapels  especially  in  Sussex.     i  ces  etc 


Twice  a  year,  generally  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  re- 
lations hold  a  meeting  in  this  room,  when  rich  presents 
of  various  kinds  of  meats  wines  a,,d  perfumes  with 
wax  tapers  are  laid  on  the  table  with  groat  ccrcmooy 
as  gifts  to  their  deceased  ancestors. 

Hutch.  (1)  A  mediaeval  term  for  a  chest,  box,  or 
hoarding-cupboard,  found  in  dm  in  the  Vision  of  /Srr* 
Plowman.    (2)  This  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  an 
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Hutch  ins,  RicnARn,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  Hcrvey's  tutor,  and  a  very  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Oxford  Methodist  Society.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Dec.  8, 1720;  subrector,  Nov. 
6, 1739;  bursar  and  librarian,  Nov.6, 1742;  rector,  July 
9, 1755;  and  died  Aug.  10, 1781.  His  only  publication 
is  a  Latin  sermon,  Elucidatio  Stxti  Capitis  Fvangelii 
Secundum  Johannem  (1847,  8vo,  p.  51).  "In  more  re- 
spects than  one  Dr.  Hutchins  continued  an  Oxford 
Methodist  long  after  all  his  old  friends  had  been  dis- 
persed."   See  Tycrman,  The  Oxford  ifethotlists,  p.  370. 

Hutchinson,  John  Ur shell,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Fa.,  Feb.  12, 
1807.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1826, 
and  studied  two  years  in  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
April  22,  1829,  and  went  to  Mississippi  the  following 
October.  He  preached  at  Rodney,  Miss. ;  Raton  Rouge, 
La.;  Vicksburg. Miss.;  Bethel  Church,  Pry tanea  Street, 
and  Carrulton,  New  Orleans,  La.  Jan.  1,  183-1,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  College  of  Louisiana.  In  1842 
he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  ancient  languages 
in  Oakland  College,  Miss.,  which  he  held  twelve  years, 
and  for  a  time,  in  1851,  he  was  acting  president.  In 
1854  he  removed  to  New  Orleans  purchased  property, 
and  established  a  classical  school  of  a  high  order.  In 
1860  he  took  charge  of  the  public  academy  in  Houston, 
Texas.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1878.  He  was  a  preacher 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  in  his  prime  a  man  of 
mark.  See  XecroL  Report  ofPrinctUm  TheoL  Sent.  1878, 
p.  17. 

Huth,  Caspar  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  Dec.  25, 
1711.  He  studied  at  Jena,  commenced  his  academical 
career  in  1735,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  in 
1713,  and  died  Sept,  14,  1760,  leaving,  Paujteres  Sjnritu 
(Krlangen,  1745); — De  Schiloh  Vatirinium  (eod.) : — Spes 
Rnfrnitorum  I'ica  per  Resit  rrectionem  Christi  (1746) : — 
Fides  Mat,  is  Viccntium  (1748) :— Schilo  BethlehemUa- 
ms  (eod.):  — /Vfrua  non  Petra  (  17 57 ):  —  Quatstiones 
Theoloyicte  (1758),  etc  See  Doring,  IHe  geUhrten  The- 
olwjen  heutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Joe  her,  A  llf/emeines  GeUhrten- 
LexUon,  s.  v. ;  Furst,  Itibl.  Jud.  i,  4 1 8  sq.    ( B.  P.) 

Huth,  Johann  Ernest,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Alteuburg,  Jan.  4,  1873,  superin- 
tendent, is  the  author  of  De  Loco  Epistolce  Pauli  ad 
Galatas  Hi,  19,  20  (Alteuburg,  1854).  Sec  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  TheoL  i,  600.    (1$.  P.) 

Huther,  Jon  ask  Edcard,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  10, 1807,  at  Hamburg.  He 
•tudiod  at  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin ;  waa  iu  1842 
religious  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schwerin ;  in 
1855  pastor  at  Wittenforden,  near  Schwerin;  and  died 
March  17,  1880,  leaving,  Cyprians  Jjehre  von  der  Kirche 
(Gotha,  1839)  .-Commeutar  uber  den  Hrief  PauU  an 
die  Colosser  (Hamburg,  1841) : — Der  Relit/ions- Unterricht 
in  den  Cymnasien  (Rostock,  1848).  For  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary he  prepared  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
and  the  Catholic  epistles.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL 
i,600.    (B.  P.) 

Hutter,  Edwin  W.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  at  Allcntown,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1813.  After  attend- 
ing the  village  school  he  entered  a  printing-office. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  he 
succeeded  him  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  two  weekly 
newspapers,  one  German,  the  other  English.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  resided  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  private 
secretary  to  James  Buchanan,  then  secretary  of  state. 
Removing  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  duties 
as  office  editor  of  the  Obserrer.  Subsequently  he  took 
charge  of  St,  Matthew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  only 
pastorate  upon  which  he  ever  entered,  and  which  he 
served  with  great  success  for  twenty-three  years.  The 
for  Friendless  Children  waa  founded 
hu  influence.    He  died  in 


1873.    See  Fifty  Yet 
p.  194. 

Hutterians,  the  followers  of  Hutter,  an  Anabaptist 

leader  in  Moravia  in  the  16th  century.  See  Anabap- 
tists. 

Hutton,  Mancius  Smedes,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  9, 1803.  He  at- 
tended the  school  of  the  famous  blind  teacher.  Joseph 
Nelson,  in  New  York  city;  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1823, and  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton in  1826.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year  by 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Second  Presbytery  "of  New 
York,  and  acted  as  missionary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  in  1827  and  1828.  In  the 
latter  3'car  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
German  Valley,  and  remained  there  until  18H4,  when  he 
]  was  called  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  become  the  col- 
|  league  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Matthews,  then 
pastor  of  the  South  Reformed  Church  in  Exchange  Place, 
the  church  which  he  had  attended  when  a  boy  and  up 
to  the  time  of  leaving  the  city.  After  the  great  fire 
of  Dec.  16,  1835,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  including  the  Exchange  Place  Church, 
the  Church  divided,  and  the  pastor  went  with  that  por- 
tion which  built  the  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington Square.  The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  1841. 
For  many  years  this  was  one  of  the  best-known  church- 
es in  the  city.  The  neighborhood  was  one  pf  the  most 
fashionable  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  congregation,  a 
very  large  one,  numbered  among  its  members  many  of 
the  roost  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  residents  of  the 
west  side.  After  the  resignation  of  his  colleague  Dr. 
Hutton  remained  sole  pastor  until  1876,  when  the  Chnrch 
disbanded,  caused  by  the  removal  from  time  to  time  of 
so  many  of  its  members  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Thereafter  Dr.  Hutton  contiuued  without  a  charge  un- 
til his  death,  April  11, 1880.  Dr.  Hutton  was  a  trustee 
of  Columbia  College,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
New  York  University,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  education  of 
young  men  destined  for  the  ministry,  and  a  director  in 
the  Bible  and  tract  societies.  By  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  revolutionary  stock,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
general  chaplain  of  the  society  in  the  United  States, 
He  published  a  number  of  Sermons  and  Addresses,  for 
which  see  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  mer- 
iew,  a.  v. ;  also  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem. 
1882,  p.  15. 

Hutton,  Matthew  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  prebend  of  Ely  in  1560,  Margaret  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  Cambridge  iu  1561.  regius  professor  in  1562, 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  prebend  of  Loadoa  the 
same  venr,  dean  of  York  in  1507,  bishop  of  Durham  in 
1589,  archbishop  of  York  iu  1595,  and  died  Jan.  15  or  16, 
1606. 

Hutton,  Matthew  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  prebend  of  York  in  1734,  canon  of  Windsor  in  1736, 
prebend  of  Westminster  in  1739,  bishop  of  Bangor  in 
1743,  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1747.  He  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury  in  1757.  He  died  March  19, 1758, 
leaving  occasional  Sermons  (1741, 1744, 1745, 1747).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  nthort,  a,  v. 

Hwergelmer,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  spring 
iu  the  centre  of  Helheim  and  Niflheiro,  in  which  the 
drops  collect  that  fall  from  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer 
Aeikthyrner.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  the 
spring  supplies  thirty-seven  rivers  of  hell.  The  spring 
is  inhabited  by  many  snakes,  who  gnaw  at  the  root  of 
the  world  ash-tree,  YgdrasiL 

Hyacinthia,  an  ancient  festival,  celebrated  annu- 
ally at  Amycla?,  in  Greece.  It  lasted  three  days,  on  the 
first  and  last  of  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
dead,  ami  lamentations  were  held  for  the  death  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  all  the  people  laying  aside  their  garlands  and 
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mourning.  The  intermediate  day,  however,  was 
in  mirth  and  rejoicings,  paeans  being  sung  in  hon- 
or of  Apollo,  while  the  youth  spent  the  day  in  games 
of  various  kinds. 

Hyads,  a  common  appellation  given  to  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  by  his  wife  Aethra,  viz.  Ambrosia, 
Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Coronis,  Plexaris,  Pytho,  and  Tyche. 
These  virgins  bewailed  so  immoderately  the  death  of 
their  brother  Ursa,  who  was  devoured  by  a  lion,  that 
Jupiter,  out  of  compassion,  changed  them  into  stars  and 
placed  them  in  the  head  of  Taurus,  where  they  still  re- 
tain their  grief,  their  rising  and  setting  being  attended 
with  extraordinary  rains  (f'w, to  ruin). 

Some  make  them  the  daughters  of  Lycurgus,  born  in 
the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  translated  to  the  skies  for  their 
care  in  the  education  of  liacchus;  probably  because 
their  rains  were  of  great  benefit  in  forwarding  the  vint- 
age. 

Hyaenee,  a  name  applied  by  Porphyry  to  the  priest- 
esses of  Mithras,  or  the  sun. 

Hydriaphoria  (from  i tup,  water,  and  <pipu>,  to 
bear),  a  ceremony  in  which  the  married  alien  women 
carried  a  vessel  with  water  for  the  married  women  of 
Athens  as  they  walked  to  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the 
great  procession  of  the  Panathcuaia. 

Hydromancy  (from  vlup,  water,  and  [tavrtia, 
divination),  a  species  of  divination,  in  which,  by  the 
aid  of  certain  incantations,  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
seen  in  the  water.  The  practice  was  brought  from 
Persia,  and  employed  by  Numa  and  Pythagoras. 

Hydroparastatae  (Xlpoirapavrarai),  a  Greek 
term  for  those  who  anciently  pretended  to  celebrate  the 
holy  communion  with  water. 

Hygden,  Ranilph.    See  Ranulph  of  Chester. 
Hygea,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
health,  the  daughter  and  constant  companion  of  jEscu- 
Sce  IlEmc 

Lunwio,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
f,  was  born  July  4, 1795.  He  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Lcipsic,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  1817,  on  presenting  his  Adnolationes 
in  Recentioris  JCci  Liberos  Edueandi  Rationem.  In  1827 
he  was  made  licentiate  of  theology  by  the  Marburg 
University,  for  writing  Quid  tit  quod  Debeat  Religioni 


I  Christiana  Sextu  Muliebris  Imprimis  Ifonestior  Femi- 
'  narum  Pars.    In  1856  he  published  (Jesckichte  dtsfn 

adelichen  Junafrauenstiftes  Fischbeclc  und 
;  sinnen,  and  in  1870  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniversary 

in  the  ministry,  and  the  Marburg  University  honored 
1  him  on  that  occasion  with  the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
j  theology.  He  died  May  10, 1883,  at  Fiscbbeck,  in  the 
j  county  of  Schaumburg.    (B.  P.) 

Hyperboreans,  In  Greek  mythology,  were  a  fabu- 
Ions  people,  living  north  of  the  Kiphaean  mountain- 
chain,  and  were  said  to  be  very  wise  and  happy,  living 
1  many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years,  and  at  last 
J  dying  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  But  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
and  rimy  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  else  meant 
northern  nations,  and  that  these 
counts  of  ordinary  human  beings. 

Hy  porch  ema,  the  sacred  dance  around  the  altar, 
which,  especially  among  the  Dorians  was  wont  to  ac- 
company the  songs  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  It 
was  practiced  by  both  men  and  women. 

Hyrokian  (or  Hirrokin),  in  Norse  mythology, 
was  a  Jote-woman,  n  mighty,  giant-like  sorceress.  She 
was  called  by  the  Asas  to  set  the  ship  afloat  upon  which 
Baldur  was  to  be  burned.  Thor  was  so  angry  that  this 
woman  excelled  him  in  strength  that  he  would  have  de> 
molished  her  with  his  miblner  lud  not  the  Asas  inter- 


Coin  of  Nicma,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Lndns  Vema, 
representing  Hygea  aud  ^Escnlaplus,  with  TelesphorM. 


I. 


Iaccbagdgi,  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry 
the  statue  of  lacchus  (the  mystic  Bacchus)  in  solemu 
procession  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Myste- 
ries (q.  v.).  Their  heads  were  crowned  with  myrtle, 
and  they  beat  drums  and  brazen  instruments,  dancing 
and  singing  as  they  marched  along. 

Iaian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Iaian 
is  a  dialect  spoken  in  Uvea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  islands. 
A  translation  of  Luke  for  the  twelve  hundred  Protes- 
tants of  Uvea,  and  two  tribes  in  New  Caledonia,  was 
prepared  by  Rev.  S.  Ella,  and  printed  in  18G8.  Mr.  Ella 
has  continued  since,  assisted  by  a  native  pundit,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  New  Test.,  which  was  printed  at 
Svdnev  in  1878,  aud  to  which  were  added  the  Psalms 
In  1879.    (B.  P.) 

Ialdabaoth  (prob.  for  rvnn  K^?)f  the  name 
given  by  the  Ophites,  in  the  2d  century,  to  the  Demi- 
urge or  "world-former.    See  Ophites. 

Ibhar  (or  Bbur;  Lat.  Iberius),  bishop  of  the  isl- 
and of  Bergerv,  in  Wexford  Harbor,  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  603,  is' commemorated  April  23,  and  famous  for 
having  driven  away  the  rats  from  Leinater.  See  Smith, 
Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tbleam.  The  modem  site,  Jelameh  (or  Beiameh, 
as  Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  221.  and  Conder,  Tent  Work, 
ii,  337,  incorrectly  write),  is  thus  described  in  the  Me- 


moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  84) :  u  It 
stands  in  the  plain,  surrounded  with  arable  land,  and  is 
supplied  by  cisterns.  It  has  a  kubbeh  (domed  place 
of  prayer)  on  the  north  side.  This  place  seems  not 
improbably  the  KalHsuna  of  the  lists  of  Thothmcs,  men- 
tioned in  the  same  group  with  Saanach,  Anohareth, 
and  other  places  on  the  plain  (Quar.  Statement  of  tbe 
« PaL  Explor.  Fund,'  July,  1876,  p.  147)." 

Ibn-Al-Athir,  an  Arabian  historian,  was  bom  in 
1160  at  Jazlrat  Ibn-Omar,  in  Mesopotamia,  aud  died 
at  Mosul  in  1231.  He  is  the  author  of  a  large  histor- 
ical work,  giving  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  year 
1230,  which  was  edited  by  Toroberg,  under  the  title, 
/bn-eUAthiri  Chronicon  quod  Perfect issimum  Inscribttur 
(Leyden,  1858-71, 12  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Ibn-Amid.   See  Elmacix. 

Ibn-Sabba.    See  Sabba  Ins. 

Ibn-Shem-Tob.   See  Shem-Tob. 

Ibn-Wakkar.    See  Wakkar. 

Ibo  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  dialect 
is  spoken  by  the  Ibos  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in 
West  Africa.  The  first  part  of  the  New  Test.,  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  was  published  in  this  dialect  in  1859, 
and  since  that  time  other  parts  were  added.  Up  to 
date  there  are  published  only  eight  books  of  the  New 
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In  linguistic  respects  the  language  has  been 
treated  by  J.  F.  Schdn,  in  Oku  Ibo,  Grammatical  Ele- 
ment! of  the  Ibo  Language  (1861).    (B.  P.) 

Icelandic  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  See 
Scandinavian  Versions. 

Icheri,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeans,  are  the 
good  protecting  spirits  accompanying  fishermen  and 
hunters. 

ICOXUS,  a  sect  of  religionists  in  Japan,  who  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  their  founder  annually  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner.  Under  the  impression  that  he  who  first 
sets  foot  in  the  temple  is  entitled  to  peculiar  blessings, 
they  all  rush  towards  the  same  spot,  and  persons  are 
often  killed  in  the  press. 

Idalah.  For  this  site  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p. 
242)  and  Conder  (Tent  Work,  ii,  337)  propose  ed- 
Dalieh,  on  Carmcl,  eight  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of 
Haifa,  and  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (11,281):  "A  stone  village  of 
moderate  size,  on  a  knoll  of  one  of  the  spurs  running 
out  of  the  main  water-shed  (or  ridge)  of  CarraeL  On 
the  south  there  is  a  well,  and  a  few  springs  on  the  west. 
On  the  north  is  a  little  plain,  or  open  valley,  cultivated 
with  com.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Druses,  numbered 
by  consul  Rogers  in  1869  at  300  souls."  But  this  posi- 
tion is  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  Zebulon,  and  the 
modern  name  Dalieh  is  too  indefinite  for  identification, 
being  likewise  applied  to  another  village  on  the  ridge 
of  Carmel,  six  and  a  half  miles  farther  south-east.  The 
site  Kefr  Kirth  (proposed  by  Schwarz)  lying  one  and  a 
quarter  mdes  south  by  west  from  Tell  Keimfin  (Joknean), 
is  described  in  the  Memoirs  (ii,  60)  as  M  evidently  an 
ancient  site,"  with  traces  of  ruins  and  broken  pottery 
on  the  hill  and  tombs  in  the  vicinity ;  a  good  supply 
of  water,  and  a  small  milL  The  village  of  Jeida  is  an 
entirely  different  locality,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Semunieh,  and  destitute  of  antiquities  (Memoirs,  i,  270). 

Idaplan  (or  Idafeld),in  Norse  mythology,  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  twelve  great  judges  in  Asgard, 
whom  Odin  had  appointed  to  judge  all  things. 

Iddera  Rabba  (aa?  SO"?H),  i.  e.  the  Great  A  stem, 
big.  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose 
the  Sohar,  the  famous  thesaurus  of  Jewish  mysticism. 
It  is  called  "  Great  Assembly,"  because  it  purports  to 
give  the  discourses  which  rabbi  Simon  ben-Jochai 
(q.  v.)  delivered  to  his  disciples,  who  congregated 
around  him  in  large  numbers.  Upon  the  summons  of 
the  Sacred  Light,  his  disciples  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  secrets  and  enigmas  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mys- 
teries. Hence  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  description 
of  the  form  and  various  members  of  the  Deity ;  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  relation  of  the  Deity,  in  his  two  as- 
pects of  the  aged  and  the  young,  to  the  creation  and 
the  universe,  as  well  as  on  the  diverse  gigantic  mem- 
bers of  the  Deity,  such  as  the  head,  the  beard,  the  eyes, 
the  nose,  etc.;  a"  dissertation  on  pneumatology,  temon- 
ology,  etc.  It  concludes  with  telling  us  that  three  of 
the  disciples  died  during  these  discussions.  This  part 
of  the  Sohar  is  translated  in  the  second  volume  of  Ro- 
aenroth  s  Kabbala  Denudata.    (B.  P.) 

Iddera  Ztltta  (K21T  SO^St),  i.  c  the  Small  As- 
semblg,  is,  like  the  Iddera  Rabba  (q.  v.),  also  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Sohar.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  disciples  of  rabbi  Simon  ben- 
Jochai  had  died  during  the  course  of  the  cabalistic  rev- 
elations, and  that  this  portion  of  the  Sohar  contains  the 
discourses  which  the  Sacred  Light  delivered  before  his 
death  to  a  small  assembly  of  six  pupils,  who  still  sur- 
vived, and  congregated  to'l'iBtcn  to  the  profound  myste- 
ries. It  is  to  a  great  extent  a  recapitulation  of  the 
Iddera  Rabba,  occupying  itself  with  speculations  about 
the  Sephiroth,  the  Deity,  etc,  and  concludes  with  re- 
cording the  death  of  Simon  ben-Jochai,  the  Sacred 
Light,  and  the  medium  through  whom  God  revealed 


!  the  contents  of  the  Sohar.  The  Iddera  Zutta,  too,  is 
translated  into  Latin  by  Roaenroth,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Kabbala  Denudata.    (B.  I'.) 

Ide,  George  Barton,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Vt.,  in  1806,  his  father  being  a 
well-known  Baptist  clergyman,  Rev.  John  Ide,  who,  in 
1800,  had  removed  from  New  York  to  northern  Ver- 
mont. His  father  gave  him  the  best  education  he  could 
secure  for  him,  and  he  decided  to  enter  the  profession 
of  law,  the  study  of  which  he  commenced,  without  hav- 
ing taken  a  collegiate  course,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
the  village  of  Brandon.  He  graduated  from  Middle- 
burv  College  with  the  highest  honors  in  1830;  soon 
after  was  ordained  at  Derby,  Conn.;  was  invited,  in 
1834,  to  a  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  in  1886  to  the  Fed- 
eral Street  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  1838  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in 
1862  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  16, 1872. 
Dr.  Ide  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of 
his  denomination.  He  published  several  works,  among 
which  were  Life  Sketches  of  Life  Truths,  and  hibie 
Pictures.  He  also  wrote  several  Sumlav-schoul  books. 
See  The  Watchman,  April,  1872.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Ide,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  wns 
bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  March  29. 1785.  His  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Nathaniel  Holman,  assisted  him  in  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  and  he  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1809,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1812.  He  was  ordained  Nov.  2, 1814,  over  the  Church, 
in  West  Medway,  Mass.,  and  died  in  office,  Jan.  6, 1880, 
although  relieved  from  active  sen-ice  in  1865.  Besides 
numerous  sermons  and  other  literary  work,  he  edited 
the  works  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kmmons,  in  seven  volumes. 
See  Cong.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  26. 

Ideutism  (or  Identity),  the  doctrine,  advocated 
bv  Fichte  and  Schelling,  of  the  entire  identity  of  God 
and  the  universe,  or  of  Creator  and  creation.  This  ulti- 
mately coincides  with  Pantheism  (q.  v.).  See  Krauth- 
Fleming,  Vocab.  of  PhiL  Scienas. 

Idini,  the  term  used  by  the  Kaffirs  to  denote  sacri- 
fice. Sacrifices  are  offered  to  their  ancestors,  and  not 
to  God;  and  these  only  in  cases  where  they  wish  to 
avert  some  apprehended  evil. 

Idiom  51a  (fully  onxnpa  Hiouika,  i.  e.  peculiar 
strophes)  arc  stichera  that  have  no  periods  the  rhythm 
of  which  they  regularly  follow.  They  are  usually  said 
at  lauds  and  vespers  on  special  occasions,  sometimes  at 
the  burial  of  a  priest.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq. 

8.  V. 

Iduna,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  loveliest  of  the 
Asas,  the  goddess  of  eternal  youth  and  immortality ; 
not  created  or  bom,  but  existing  from  the  beginning. 
She  is  the  wife  of  the  wise  Braga,  the  god  of  the  poetic 
art.  In  her  keeping  are  the  apples  of  rejuvenation, 
without  which  even  the  gods  would  become  aged,  there- 
fore they  daily  eat  the  same. 

Ifaya,  the  wooden  tablets  employed  by  the  Japanese, 
containing  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  dead, 
mentioning  the  date  of  his  decease,  and  the  name  given 
to  him  since  that  event.  The  ifays  are  carried  in  the 
funeral  procession,  along  with  the  body,  to  the  grave, 
and  one  of  them  is  placed  over  it,  remaining  there  seven 
weeks,  when  it  is  removed  to  make  way  for  the  grave- 
stone. Another  is  set  up  in  the  best  apartment  of  the 
house  during  the  period  of  mourning.  Sweetmeats, 
fruits,  and  tea  are  placed  before  it;  and  morning,  noon, 
and  night  food  is  prepared  for  it  as  for  a  living  person. 
The  whole  household  pray  before  it  morning  and  even- 
ing during  seven  weeks,  and  other  religious  ceremonies 
are  observed. 

Iglau,  Treaty  or,  a  celebrated  compact,  ratified  at 
Iglau,  in  Bohemia,  which  closed  the  long-protracted 
war  between  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  was  dated  Nov.  30,  1433.    Sec  Hussites. 
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Ignispiciura.  ■  specie*  of  divination  practiced  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  consisting  of  observations  made  on 
the  flames  ascending  from  the  sacrificial  altar. 

Ijon.  As  a  representative  of  this  Cornier  suggests 
(Teni  Work;  ii,  887)  El-Khiam,  four  and  a  half  miles 
north-east  from  Mimas  (at  the  great  angle  of  the 
Litany) ;  but  this  is  an  entirely  modern  village  of  about 
three  hundred  Christians  and  two  hundred  Druses  ( Me- 
moir.* accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  88),  and  , 
the  name  has  little  resemblance.  Tell  Diblin,  the  more 
probable  representative,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 

Iko-aiu,  the  sect  of  the  worshippers  of  Amidas 
(q.  v.),  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  ecclesiastical 
body  in  Japan. 

Ilabi  (J he  divine)  of  Akbar  was  a  system  of  philo- 
sophic deism  introduced  by  Akbar,  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  pro- 
posed to  found  a  new  creed  on  the  basis  of  universal 
toleration,  combining  in  one  religious  body  the  Hindu*, 
Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  along  with  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster.  His  object  in  establishing  a  new  creed 
was  both  political  and  religious;  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Delhi  emperors  who  regarded  India  as  his  country, 
and  who  sought  to  efface  from  the  memory  of  the  Hindus 
the  fact  that  they  were  a  conquered  people,  llaki,  or 
the  divine  system,  was  essentially  eclectic  in  character. 
The  fundamental  point  on  which  Akbar  insisted  was 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  he  de- 
clared was  but  obscurely  revealed  in  the  prophets.  But 
while  he  thus  adopted  a  Mohammedan  basis  for  his 
creed,  he  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  declare  his  en- 
tire disbelief  of  the  divinity  of  the  Koran.  From  the  i 
time  of  his  rejection  of  the  Koran,  the  emperor  pro-  | 
fessed  himself  to  be  an  impartial  inquirer  after  truth, 
and  accordingly  he  conversed  openly  with  the  teachers 
of  every  religion.  He  Anally  decided  upon  a  system, 
which  was  the  revival  of  Zoroastrianism  in  a  modified 
form.  Having  acquired  sufficient  influence  over  the 
theologians,  doctors  of  the  law,  and  learned  men,  to  se-  t 
cure  their  public  recognition  of  him  as  the  sole  protector 
of  the  faith,  Akbar  propounded  his  creed,  which  was 
accepted  by  several  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  En- 
couraged by  his  success,  he  now  ordered  the  abolition 
of  the  old  confession  of  Islam,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  another,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akbar 
is  the  vicar  of  God."  He  next  abrogated  the  five  daily 
prayers,  the  ablutions,  fasts,  alms,  and  pilgrimages  en- 
joined upon  the  faithful.  He  abolished  the  religious 
services  observed  on  Fridays,  and  dismissed  the  muez- 
zins. He  ordered  that  that  should  be  considered  as 
clean  which  was  declared  by  the  Koran  to  be  unclean. 
He  permitted  the  sale  of  wine,  and  the  practice  of  games 
of  chance.  He  forbade  the  marriage  of  more  than  one 
wife,  and  enjoined  the  postponement  of  the  circum- 
cision of  boys  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  even  then 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  entirely  optional.  He  finally  \ 
ordered  the  asra  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Hegira.  At  first  he  received  con- 
siderable support  from  various  sections,  but  his  system 
became  more  and  more  unpopular,  aud,  on  the  accession 
of  his  son  Jehanghir,  the  empire  returned  to  Islamism. 

Tilcet  (for  ire  licet,  "  you  may  go  "),  a  solemn  word 
pronounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  rites  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  uttered  by  the  prtrjica  or  I 
some  other  person  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  after 
the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had  been  committed 
to  the  urn,  and  the  persons  present  had  been  thrice 
sprinkled  with  pure  water  from  a  branch  of  olive  or 
laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  From  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  word  Meet  was  employed,  it  is  some- 
times used  proverbially  among  Roman  authors  to  signify 
all  it  ovtr. 

Hit hyia,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  is  tho 
goddess  of  birth,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  bom 


on  Crete,  in  the  Aranisian  cave,  and  sister  of  Hebe,  Man, 
and  Vulcan.  Homer  speaks  of  a  number  of  Hithyix. 
daughters  of  Juno,  who  send  the  arrow  of  pain,  but  h»lp 
those  in  childbed.  Often  Iliihyia  is  identified  with 
Juno,  which  is  not  strange,  since  Juno  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage.  The  Greek  Ilithyia  was  also  identified  with 
Diana,  probably  because  the  latter,  being  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  a  certain  influence  over  birth  might  be 
credited  her.  She  is  also  called  Lucina,  or  penitalu. 
Pindar  and  Ovid  make  her  the  daughter  of  Juno.  In 
a  Grecian  temple  erected  to  her  she  was  represented 
as  wearing  a  loose  robe,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a 
flambeau. 

IlleBCas,  Gukdisalv  it.  abbot  of  St.  Frontea, 
Spain,  who  died  in  1580,  is  the  author  of  Hittoria  Pom- 
tifical  y  Catolicti  (Salamanca,  1574;  continued  by  L.  de 
Bavia,  M.  de  Guadalaxara,  and  J.  Banos  de  VeUsoo, 
Madrid,  1678,  6  vols.  fol.).  See  Winer.  Handbvck  <kr 
theoL  Lit.  i,  682;  Joe  her,  AUgemew*  Cdehrten-LcriLm, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ulinos,  in  Chaldaic  mysticism,  was  the  second  of 
the  three  primary  principles  of  the  Chaldasans,  created 
with  Anos  and  Aos  by  the  uncreated  from  the  two  natu- 
ral forces,  the  creating  and  conceiving  principles.  Asoroo 
and  Kisara. 

Ilmarinen.  the  third  of  the  great  deities  of  the 
Finns,  and  the  god  of  earth  and  of  metals. 

Imam,  a  name  applied  by  way  of  excellence  to  each 
of  the  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  sects  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

Imamate,  the  office  of  an  Imam,  or  Mohammedan 
priest.    Sec  Imaim,  vol.  iv,  p.  506. 

Imams,  tiik  Twelve,  the  twelve  Islam  chiefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  Mohammedans,  who  belong  to 
the  Shiites.  Ali  (q.  v.)  is  reckoned  the  first  Imam,  and 
immediate  spiritual  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Hassan 
(q.  v.)  was  the  second  Imam,  being  the  eldest  sou  of 
Ali.  He  was  a  feeble-minded  priuce,  and  surrendered 
his  caliphate  to  Moawiyah,  retaining  only  the  spiritual 
office.  Hossein  (q.  v.)  was  the  third  of  the  line.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali,  the  fourth  Imam,  who, 
from  his  constancy  in  prayer,  received  the  names  of 
"the  Imam  of  the  Carpet,"  and  "the  glory  of  pious 
men."  He  died  in  712,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed,  the  fifth  Imam,  who  was  a  diligent  student 
of  magic,  and  received  the  name  of  "the  possessor  of 
the  secret."  The  sixth  Imam  was  Jaafar,  the  son  of 
Mohammed,  who  was  thought  to  be  equal  in  wisdom  to 
Solomon.  Jaafar  nominated  his  son  Ismail  bis  succes- 
sor, but  the  heir-apparent  having  died  prematurely,  be 
named  his  second  son  Musa  his  beir.  Ismail,  how- 
ever, had  left  children;  hence  parties  anise,  some  holding 
to  one  as  the  lawful  Imam,  others  to  the  other.  The 
two  sects  were  called  Imuiiligah  (q.  v.)  and  Auasnmt 
(q.  v.).  The  claim  of  Musa  to  be  the  seventh  Imam 
has  been  generally  admitted.  Ali,  the  son  of  Musa, 
was  the  eighth  Imam.  He  is  called  by  the  Shiites 
"  the  beloved,"  and  his  tomb,  termed  Meshed  Ali,  is  a 
favorite  object  of  pilgrimage.  The  ninth  Imam  was 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  lived  in  retirement  at 
Bagdad,  where  he  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  behind 
him  so  great  a  reputation  for  benevolence  that  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "the  generous."  His  son  AH,  the 
tenth  Imam,  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  died,  and 
having  been  seized  by  the  caliph  Motawakke),  who 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Shiites,  he  was  coo- 
fined  for  life  in  the  citv  of  Asker,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  is  called  "the  Askcrite."  He  was  poisoned 
by  order  of  the  caliph  in  868.  His  son  aud  successor, 
Hassan,  also  perished  by  poisoning,  leaving  the  sacred 
office  to  his  son  Mohammed,  the  twelfth  and  last  Imam, 
who,  at  his  father's  death,  was  a  child  only  six  months 
old.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  by  the  caliph, 
but  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared ;  the  Sonnites  allege  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Tigris,  but  the  Shiites  deny  the  fact  of  bis  death,  and 
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inert  that  he  is  wandering  over  the  earth,  and  will 

continue  so  to  wander  until  the  appointed  period  shall 
arrive  when  he  shall  claim  and  receive  universal  empire. 

Immer,  Albert,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
Aug.  10, 1804,  at  Unteraecn,  Switzerland.  He  studied  at 
Berne,  was  in  1838  vicar  at  Burgdorf,  in  1*40  pastor  at 
Buren,  and  in  1850  professor  of  theology  at  Heme.  In 
1881  he  retired  from  his  professorship,  and  died  March 
23, 1884.  Besides  some  theological  essays  arid  lectures, 
he  published  ilermeneutik  det  Xeuen  Tritamenls  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1873;  Engl,  translation  by  A.  H.  Newman, 
Aodover,  1877)  :  —  \eutettamentliche  TheotogU  (Bonn, 
1877).  (HP.) 

Impanation  (from  in  pane,  "in  the  bread"),  the 
doctrine  that  Christ's  presence  is  in  the  bread  in  the 
Lord  *  nipper.   It  is  synonymous  with  coruubttutUiatiou 

(q.  r.> 

Inauguratio,  the  ceremony  by  which  the  ancient 
Romans  consecrated  a  person  or  thing  to  the  gods.  It 
was  performed  by  the  augurs  (q.  v.),  who  offered  prayer 
to  the  gods,  asking  them  to  show  by  signs  whether  they 
accepted  the  consecrated  object.  If  the  signs  appeared 
favorable,  the  consecration  was  regarded  as  complete. 
The  kings  of  Borne  were  inducted  by  the  augurs  as 
the  high  priests  of  the  people;  but  the  inauguration  of 
the yhmnu  devolved  upon  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

Incense-boat,  a  vessel  for  containing  incense,  often 
formed  like  a  boat :  hence  its  name.  Examples  of  these 
are  numerous  in 
old  inventories  of 
church  furniture. 
See  Xavicuiju 

Iridagiiie,  Jo- 
it ann  de,  a  Car- 
thusian monk  of 
Germany,  who  died 
at  Eisenach  in  1475, 
is  the  author  of 
Coiitmnilaiitis  in 
Libro, 
t  .•-/*>  Vui- 
one  I)anitlis  cap. 
rii:—lM  Quattuor 


J  and  Aditi,  a  deity  of  the  second  class,  but  very  much 
worshipped.  He  rules  over  space,  and  is  king  of  all  genii 
who  live  in  space,  or  in  the  superterrestrial  paradise. 
Daily  he  rides  around  the  earth.  He  sees  and  knows 
everything,  for  he  has  a  thousand  eyes.  Ilia  wife  is 
called  Sachi,  by  whom  be  had  a  son,  Jayanta.  The 
mountain  Meru,  towards  the  north  pole,  is  his  dwelling- 
place.  Amarawati  is  the  name  of  his  celestial  citv, 
Wardayanta  is  his  palace,  Nandana  his  garden.  Aira- 
wat  is 'his  first  elephant,  and  Mattala  charioteer.  He 


bcrtptu-  Brnie„  incense  boat,  probably  of  the 
ra' — Lb  J'otettate  16th  century,  said  to  have  belonged 
Ecctetiattka  et  de  to  the  prebeudal  church  at  Thame, 
Auctoritate  Papa  Oxtori 

as  Conciliu: — Contra  FtagtUatore$ : — Contra  Error  tt 
Bokemorum: — De  Cognitione  Futurorum.  See  Hoff- 
mann, Lexicon  Unitertale ;  Trithemius,  l)e  8criptoribu» 
EcclenatticU ;  Jocber,  AUgemewet  GeJehrten 
a.  v.    (If.  P.) 


Indix  Raymi,  in  Peruvian  mythology,  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  four  known  festivals  ff  the  sun,  cele- 
brated yearly  in  honor  of  the  supreme  deity  in  the 
Andes.  It  began  when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  and 
moved  towards  the  equatorial  region.  At  the  first  ray 
of  the  sun  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  worshipped  the 
benevolent  god.  After  this  festival  eight  days  were 
spent  in  unbroken  pleasure. 


vres.  Indo  -  Portuguese  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Portuguese  settlers  and  their  descendants  in  Ceylon  and 
various  parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  A  translation  of  a 
part  of  the  Scripture  into  this  dialect  datea  back  to  the 
year  1817,  when  the  Wesleyan  missionary,  Newstead, 
stationed  at  Negombo,  in  Ceylon,  commenced  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  for  the  benefit  of  this  people, 
which  was  printed  at  London  in  182ft.  A  second  edition 
appeared  at  Colombo  in  1831,  and  the  Pentateuch  and 
Psalms  were  printed  in  1833.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  was  published  in  1868.    (B.  P.) 

Indra,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  god  of  the  son, 
one  of  the  twelve  Adityas,  the  son  of  the  god  Kasyapa 


Induction  (Lat.  inductio,  from  inductre,  "to  infer") 
is  the  philosophical  name  for  the  process  of  real  infer- 
ence—in other  words,  the  act  or  process  of  reasoning  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  or  from  the  limited  to  the 
unlimited.  44  All  things  that  we  do  not  know  by  actual 
trial  or  ocular  demonstration,  we  know  by  an  inductive 
operation.  Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in  this  sense, 
since  the  general  proposition  covers  the  case  that  we 
apply  it  to;  in  a  proper  deduction,  the  conclusion  is 
more  limited  than  the  premises.  By  the  inductive  meth- 
od we  obtain  a  conclusion  much  larger  than  the  prem- 
ises; we  adventure  into  the  sphere  of  the  unknown,  and 
pronounce  npon  what  we  have  not  yet  seen.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  now  considered  a  part  of  logic  to  lay 
down  the  rules  for  the  right  performance  of  this  great 
operation."  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  inductive 
inquiry  is  that  peculiar  succession  denominated  cnuse 
and  effect.  Mill,  in  hia  Logic,  has  consequently  illus- 
trated in  detail  the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  ascertain 
definitely  the  true  causative  circumstance  that  may 
precede  a  given  effect.  They  resolve  themselves  mainly 
into  two.  "  One  is,  by  comparing  together  different  in- 
stances in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  The  other 
is,  by  comparing  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon 
does  occur,  with  instances,  in  other  respect t  similar,  in 
which  it  docs  not.  These  two  methods  may  be  respect- 
ively denominated  the  method  of  agreement,  and  the 
method  of  difference." 

There  are  many  problems  growing  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  induction  to  the  great  variety  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. "  Thus,  the  great  induction  of  universal  grav- 
ity was  applied  deductively  to  explain  a  great  many  facts 
besides  those  that  enabled  the  induction  to  be  made. 
Not  merely  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  the  satellites  about  the  planets,  but  the  remote  and 
previously  unexplained  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  etc,  were  found  to  be  infer- 
ences from  the  general  principle.  This  mode  of  deter- 
mining causes  is  called  the  deductive  method.  When 
several  agents  unite  in  a  compound  effect,  there  is  re- 
quired a  process  of  calculation  to  find  from  the  effects  of 
the  causes  acting  separately  the  combined  effect  due  to 
their  concurrent  action,  as  when  the  path  of  a  projectile 
is  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  force.  It 
is  the  deductive  stage  of  science  that  enables  math- 
ematical calculation  to  be  brought  into  play  with  such 
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remarkable  success  as  is  seen  i 
etc. 

"  The  circumstance  that  phenomena  may  result  from 
a  concurrence  of  causes,  leads  to  the  distinction  between 
ultimate  laws  and  derivative  or  subordinate  laws.  Thus, 
gravity  is  an  ultimate  law ;  the  movement  of  the  planets 
in  ellipses  is  but  a  subordinate  law.  These  inferior  laws 
may  be  perfectly  true  within  their  own  limits,  but  not 
necessarily  so  beyond  certain  limits,  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  A  different  adjustment  of  the  two  forces 
that  determine  a  planet's  motion  would  cause  a  cir- 
cular or  a  parabolic  orbit ;  and  therefore  when  phe- 
nomena result  from  a  combination  of  ultimate  laws  act- 
ing under  a  certain  arrangement,  they  are  not  to  be 
generalized  beyond  the  sphere  where  that  arrangement 
holds.  These  inferior  laws  are  sometimes  mere  induc- 
tions that  have  not  been  resolved  into  their  constituent 
laws,  and  then  they  go  under  the  name  of  1  Empirical 
Laws.'  Thus,  in  the  hands  of  Kepler,  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  the  planets  was  only  an  empirical  generalization,  as- 
certained by  the  method  of  agreement;  Newton  con- 
verted it  into  a  derivative  law,  when  he  showed  that  it 
resulted  from  the  more  general  laws  of  gravity,  etc  The 
earlier  stages  of  induction  present  us  with  many  of  those 
empirical  laws ;  in  some  subjects,  as  physiology,  medi- 
cine, etc.,  the  greater  number  of  inductions  are  of  this 
character.  The  cure  of  disease  is  especially  an  example 
of  this :  hardly  any  medicine  can  have  its  efficacy  traced 
to  ultimate  laws  of  the  human  system.  Hence  the  un- 
certainty attending  the  application  of  remedies  to  new 
cases  and  also  the  want  of  success  that  often  attends 
them  in  circumstances  where  we  think  they  ought  to 
succeed."  Induction  applies  also  to  the  laws  of 
tion,  to  the  laws  of  uniformities,  and  to  those  of 
istence.    See  Mill,  Logic,  especially  book  iv. 

Indulgence.  The  use  of  this  word  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  is  derived  from  that  of  the  jurisconsults,  who 
employ  it  to  designate  a  remission  of  punishment  or  of 
taxes/especially  such  a  general  amnesty  as  was  some- 
times proclaimed  by  an  emperor  oil  an  extraordinary 
occasion  of  rejoicing.  Hence  the  won!  passed  into  ec- 
clesiastical usage  in  the  sense  of  a  remission  of  penalties 
for  offences  against  church  discipline  and  order. 

Usually  there  were  four  stages  or  degrees  through 
which  offenders  had  to  pass  before  regaining  commun- 
ion :  (I)  weepers,  (2)  hearers.  (3)  kneelere,  (-1)  bystand- 
ers; and  usually  several  years  had  to  be  spent  in  each. 
Now  the  bishop,  according  to  St.  Gregory,  might,  in 
proportion  to  their  conversion,  "rescind  the  period  of 
their  penance ;  making  it  eight, seven,  or  even  five  years 
instead  of  nine,  in  each  stage,  should  their  repentance 
exceed  in  depth  what  it  had  to  fulril  in  length,  and 
compensate,  by  its  increased  zeal,  for  the  much  longer 
time  required  in  others  to  effect  their  cure."  Eventual- 
ly this  svstem  was  greatly  extended,  until  it  reached 
the  abuses  that  provoked  the  Reformation. 

Indulgentia  (indulgence),  a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  baptism  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  being 
attended,  when  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  absolu- 
tion or  the  remission  of  sins.  It  was  esteemed  the  most 
universal  absolution  and  the  greatest  indulgence  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church. 

Itiferise  were  sacrifices  which  the  ancient  Romans 
offered  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  at  cer- 
tain period.*,  consisting  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands 
of  flowers  etc. 

Infirmary,  Monastic.  In  his  enumeration  of 
Christian  duties  Ik-nedict  (Regula,c4)  specifics  that 
of  visiting  the  sick ;  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
duty  of  primary  and  paramount  obligation  for  monks 
quoting  the  words  of  Christ,  "I  was  sick,  and  ye  min- 
istered unto  me."  Beyond,  however,  sayiug  that  the 
sick  are  to  have  a  separate  part  of  the  monastery  as- 
signed to  them,  and  a  separate  officer  in  charge  of  them, 
that  they  are  to  be  allowed  meat  and  the  luxury  of 
baths  if  necessary,  that  they  are  not  to  be  exacting, 


and  that  the  brethren  who  wait  on  them  are  not  to  be 
impatient,  he  gives  no  precise  directions.  Subsequent- 
ly it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  ■  infirmarius"  the 
"  cellerarius  "  (house-steward),  and  of  the  abbot  himself, 
to  look  after  the  sick ;  no  other  monk  might  visit  them 
without  leave  from  the  abbot  or  prior.  Everything 
was  to  be  done  for  their  comfort,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
that  they  should  not  miss  the  kindly  offices  of  kinsfolk 
and  friends;  and,  while  the  rigor  of  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  relaxed,  whenever  necessary,  in  their 
favor,  due  supervision  was  to  be  exercised,  lest  there 
should  be  any  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  sick-room. 
The  "infirmarius"  was  to  enforce  silence  at  meals  to 
check  conversation  in  the  sick-room  at  other  times  and 
to  discriminate  carefully  between  real  and  fictitious  ail- 
ments The  sick  were,  if  possible,  to  recite  the  hours 
daily,  and  to  attend  mass  at  stated  times  and  if  unable 
to  walk  to  the  chancl.  thev  were  to  be  carried  thither 
in  the  arms  of  their  brethren.  The  meal  in  the  sick- 
room was  to  be  three  hours  earlier  than  in  the  common 
refectory.  The  abbot  might  allow  a  separate  kitchen 
and  *  buttery  "  for  the  use  of  the  sick  monks.  The  rule 
of  Gcsarius  of  Aries  ordered  that  the  abbot  was  to  pro- 
vide good  wine  for  the  sick,  the  ordinary  wine  of  the 
monastery  being  often  of  inferior  i  [uality.  -  Srntt  h.  Did. 
of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v.    See  Hospital.  " 

Informers.  This  class  of  men  originated  before 
the  Christian  a?ra,  and,  indeed,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  empire.  When  persecution  arose  against 
the  Church,  the  informers  naturally  sought  gain,  and 
probably  some  credit  with  the  civil  authorities  by  giv- 
ing information  against  those  who  practiced  Christian 
rites  wnce  the  secret  assemblies  of  Christians  for  wor- 
ship came  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
Tertullian  slates  (ApoLcb)  that  Tiberias  threatened 
the  accusers  of  the  Christians  but  the  story  rests  only 
upon  his  statement.  He  also  claims  M.  Aurelius  as  a 
protector  of  Christians.  Titus  issued  an  edict,  forbid- 
ding slaves  to  inform  against  their  masters  or  freed  men 
against  their  patrons  Nerva,  on  his  accession,  repub- 
lished this  edict,  "Jewish  manners"  »•  c.  probably 
Christianity,  is  especially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sub. 
jeets  on  which  informations  were  forbidden.  In  Pliny's 
well-known  letter  to  Trajan  we  find  the  informers  in 
full  work.  The  Christians  who  were  brought  before 
I  him  were  delated,  and  an  anonymous  paper  was  sent 
in,  containing  a  list  of  many  Christians  or  supposed 
Christians.  Trajan,  in  his  answer,  though  he  forbade 
Christians  to  be  sought  out  (i.  e.  by  government  offi- 
cials), did  not  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
delation;  those  who  were  informed  against,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  their  infatuation.must  be  punished.  In  the  sub- 
sequent persecutions  a  large  part  of  the  suffering  arose 
from  unfaithful  brethren  who  betrayed  their  friends.— 
Smith,  /  v.-:.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s  v.    See  Dklatores 

Inge,  Hccir,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somersetshire ;  educated  in  William 
of  Wickham's  school  at  Winchester,  and  made  perpet- 
ual fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1484.  In  1496 
he  travelled  in  foreign  countries  On  his  return  be 
was  successively  prebendary  of  East  Harptree.  sub- 
chanter  of  the  Church  of  Wells  warden  of  Wapulham, 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  of  Duttying,  in  Somersetshire, 
by  the  presentation  of  Richard  the  Abbot  and  the  coo- 
vent  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  Weston.  In  1504  be  was 
in  Rome,  at  which  time  he  w  as  one  of  king  Henry's 
orators  selected  to  take  the  renunciation  of  all  | 
dicial  clauses  in  the  apostolic  bulls  for  the 
of  cardinal  Hadrian  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  and 
his  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  that  monarch.  Io 
1512  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Meath,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  In  1521  he  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Dublin.  In  1527  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. He  repaired  the  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  Aug.  8,  1528.  See  1  <  Alt 
|  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  182. 
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Ingelram  (called  also  by  some  Ne  wbigging  ), 

a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector  of  Peebles  and  archdeacon 
of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  and  when  in  this  office  he 
was  made  chancellor  by  king  David.  He  was  elected 
and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1164. 
He  died  Feb.  2, 1174,  leaving,  Kpistola  ad  Dicer sos : — 
In  Hvtimjtlia  IkrminicuJia : — Rationed  Regni  A  dminis- 
trandi.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  233. 

Ingelramne,  a  German  prelate,  brought  up  in  the 
schools  of  Goxe  and  St.  Anold,  was  made  bishop  of 
Metz  in  768,  being  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  Senones. 
He  died  in  791.    See  Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Ingen,  a  hero-god  of  Japan,  was  a  native  of  China, 
who  Jived  about  1650.  He  was  a  zealous  Buddhist, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  an  illustrious  saint.  But  he 
was  more  especially  venerated  because,  in  answer  to  a 
Hto,  or  special  prayer  which  he  offered,  a  plentiful  rain 
bad  fallen  iu  a  time  of  drought. 

Ingham,  R  iciiard,  1       an  Knglish  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Stausfield,  Yorkshire,  in  1810.  For 
some  years  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford  University,  and 
afterwards  in  the  academy  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Taylor,  in  London.   He  was  baptized  Nov.  20, 1829 ; 
ordained  deacon  of  a  Baptist  Church,  Dec.  26,  1832; 
licensed  to  preach,  April  5,  1833 ;  gave  up  bis  secular 
business  in  1835,  and  pursued  a  course  of  theological 
study  at  Wisbeach :  was  ordained  April  2,  1839,  in 
Bradford,  and  remained  pastor  of  the  Tetley  Street 
Church  till  November,  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Louth. 
His  next  pastorate  was  in  Halifax,  from  1854  to  1862. 
After  two  or  three  brief  pastorates  in  other  places,  he 
returned  to  Bradford  and  became  pastor  of  the  Infirma- 
ry Street  Church.    His  death  took  place  June  1,1873. 
He  published,  in  1865,  his  Hand-book  on  Christian  Dap- 
turn,  and  in  1871  his  Christian  Baptism,  its  Subjects  and 
Modes.    He  also  published  his  Appeal  to  Friends,  on 
the  subject  of  baptism.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  completed  an  extended  work  on  the  Church  fc»tsb- 
lishment.    Dr.  Ingham  filled  a  high  pLce  among  the 
scholars  and  preachers  of  that  branch  of  English  Bap- 
tists with  which  be  was  identified,  the  "  General  Bap- 
tists," corresponding  in  most  respects  with  the  Free- 
will Baptists  of  the  United  States.    Sec  (Lorn!.)  Bop- 
tut  Hand-book,  1874,  p.  277.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Inglis,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate,  dean  of 
Dunkeld,  archdeacon  of  St.  Audrews,  and  keeper  of  the 
r<>Ils  was  chosen  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1483.  But  the 
pope  being  displeased  because  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted first,  annulled  the  election.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
bishops,  p.  91. 

Inglia,  David,  D.D.,  I.T..I »..  a  Reformed  (Dutch), 
and  afterwards  a  Presbyterian  minister,  son  of  Rev.  Da- 
vid Inglis  was  born  June  8,  1824.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1841 ;  studied  divinity 
under  Drs  Chalmers  and  John  Brown ;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1845,  aud  came  to  America 
in  1846.  lie  served  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
following  places :  Scotch  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.  (1846) ; 
stated  supply  at  Washington  Heights,  New  York  city; 
Bedford,  N.  Y.  (1847);  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  July,  1852;  Hamilton, Ontario  (1855);  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  in  Knox  College,  Toronto 

(1871)  ;  pastor  of  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights 

(1872)  ,  where  he  died,  Dec.  15, 1877.  Dr.  Inglis  was  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel.  He  was  prominent  in  the  deliberations  to 
further  the  union  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  the  success  and  con- 
summation of  which  he  greatly  rejoiced.  His  publica- 
tions are,  Exposition  of  International  Sunday-school 
I*t*ons  in  Sower  and  Gospel  Field  (1874-77)  -.—Histor- 
ical Sermon  in  Commemoration  of  the  Twenty-Ji/ih  A  n- 
nicersary  of  the  Church  on  Brooklyn  Heights  (1875):— 
many  contributions  to  the  press  -.—Vedder  Lectures,  in 
coarse  of  preparation  at  his  death.  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  3d  ed.  p.  317. 


Inglis,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1777. "  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  privately, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery in  1801.  In  1802  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
I'resbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore.  He  died  Aug.  15, 
1820.  He  published,  A  Sermon  on  Fasting,  Humilia- 
tion, and  Prayer  (  1808  )  :  —  A  Missionary  Sertnon, 
preached  in  Philadelphia  in  1812:— and  a  Discourse, 
delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Balti- 
more in  1814.  Sec  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, It,  278. 

Inglis,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  9, 1777,  where  his  fa- 
ther, Charles  Inglis  D.D.,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
He  received  his  education  at  King's  College,  Windsor. 
In  1800  he  went  to  England  to  advance  the  iuterests 
of  his  alma  mater;  in  1801  he  took  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  of  Aylesford.  In  1816,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stanser,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  became  bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Dr.  Inglis  succeeded  him  as  rector,  and,  in 
1825,  to  the  bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  at  that 
time  included  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Ber- 
muda. He  died  in  London.  Oct.  27,  1850.  See  Amer. 
Quar.  Church.  Rev.  1851,  p.  154. 

Ingneraoit  are  the  spirits  of  fire  among  the  Green- 
landers  and  live  along  the  strand.  They  were  former- 
ly human  beings,  but  when  the  flood  came  they  were 
changed  into  spirita  of  tire. 

Ingraham,  Joseph  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809.  He 
entered  Yale  College,  but  did  not  graduate ;  went  to 
Buenos  Ay  res  South  America,  us  a  commercial  clerk : 
was  for  several  years  after  his  return  a  teacher;  and 
I  about  1830  became  professor  iu  Jefferson  College,  near 
Natchez.  While  here  he  was  widely  known  as  a  writer 
of  novels  etc.,  as  The  South-west,  by  a  Yankee:— La- 
Jitte:— Burton:— The  Quadroon,  ate  About  1847  he 
was  confirmed  as  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  established 
a  flourishing  seminary  for  young  ladies.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1851,  and  presbyter  in  1852;  became 
missionary  at  Aberdeen,  Miss;  afterwards  was  rector 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  then  at  Riverside, 
Tenn.;  removed  to  Holly  Springs  in  1858,  where  he 
revived  St.  Thomas's  Hall.  He  died  there,  Dec.  18, 
1860.  Besides  various  religious  pamphlets  Dr.  Ingra- 
ham was  the  author  of,  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  Da- 
rid:-The  Pillar  *fFir*:—tmd  The.  Throne  of  I/acid, 
which  were  very  popular.  Seo  Amer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  1861,  p.  186." 

Initial  Hymn.    Sec  Ixtroit. 

Initiati,  a  name  applied  to  the  faithful  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  as  being  initiated,  that  is  admitted 
to  the  use  of  sacred  offices,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  the 
fathers  in  speaking  of  any  doctrines  which  were  not 
explained  to  the  catechumens  were  accustomed  to  say, 
"The  initiated  know  what  is  said."  St.  Ambrose  ad- 
dressed a  work  especially  to  the  Initiati. 

Inlaga  are  a  class  of  spirits  whose  worship  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  Southern  Guinea.  They  are  the  spirits  of  dead 
men ;  but  whether  good  or  evil,  even  the  natives  them- 
selves do  not  know.  The  spirits  of  their  ancestors 
the  natives  call  Akimbo ;  but  the  Inlaga  are  the  spirits 
of  strangers  and  have  come  from  a  distance.  Sick,  and 
especially  nervous  persons  are  supposed  to  be  possessed 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  spirits  and  va- 
rious ceremonies  are  performed  to  deliver  them  from 
their  power.  The  patient  is  first  tested  by  the  priest, 
to  ascertain  which  class  of  spirits  has  possession  of  him ; 
he  is  then  exorcised,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered, 
sent  about  his  affairs,  but  i 
his  disease  return. 
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Innes,  John  (I),  *  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 

bishop  of  the  see  of  Morav,  Jan.  23,  1407.  He  died 
April  25,  14 14.    See  Keit h,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  142. 

In nes,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
Ross,  and  bishop  of  the  see  of  Caithness  about  1447. 
He  died  in  144*.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  214. 

Innuarolit  are  mountain  spirits  of  the  Grecnland- 
ers,  extraordinarily  small,  but  quite  expert. 

Institor,  Hkisbich,  a  Dominican  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, is  the  author  of  Malleus  M alejicarum  : —Clypeus 
T.  It.  Eectttia  hrfensionis  contra  Pickardos  tt  Wal- 
denses: — Be  Plenaria  Potentate  Pontificiset  Monarchic : 
—  Replica  Adccrsus  Sententiatn  Christum  Xonnisi  sub 
Conditione  in  Eucharistia  A  dorandum  :  —  Sermories 
XXX  de  Eucharistia.  See  Echard,  De  Scriptoribus 
Ordinis  Bominicanorum;  Jocher,  AUyemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (11.  I'.) 

Intercisi  dies  were  days,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, which  were  devoted  partly  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  partly  to  ordinary  business. 

Invisibility,  an  attribute  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Scriptures.  For  example,  Paul  (1  Tim.  i,  17)  calls  him 
"  the  kiug  eternal,  immortal,  invisible."  Jesus  says 
(John  i,  18)  ''  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anv  time."  He 
is  therefore  the  invisible  God. 

Ipabog,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  an  idol  of  the 
Weiuls,  brought  to  light  by  recent  antiquaries,  probably 
worshipped  on  RUgen  as  a  god  of  hunting. 

Iperius.  Joasnkr  (surname*!  "Hi  Long"),  a  Bene- 
dictiue  abbot  of  St.  Rcrtin,  was  a  native  of  Ypres,  Bel- 
gium, and  died  in  1383.  He  is  the  author  of  a  History  or 
Chronicon  of  his  monastery,  from  the  year  590  to  1294. 
It  has  been  inserted,  under  the  title  of  Chronica,  sice 
tlistoria  Monasterii  S.  Bertini,  in  the  Thesaurus  Xorus 
Anerdotorum,  etc.,  iii,  44b'  sq.  (1717).  He  also  wrote  a 
life  of  Erkembod,  published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
under  April  12.  See  Andre,  Bibl.  Belg.  ii,  669  (1739); 
Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Irhov,  Wiuiki.m,  a  Dutch  theologian,  who  died 
Nov.  18,  1760,  at  Utrecht,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, w  the  author  of  Gmjectanra  Phihd.-Crit.-Theolo- 
gica'in  Psalmorum  Titulos  (Levden,  1728).  See  Winer, 
JIandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  82 ;  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  ii,  137. 
(B.P.) 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  Sec  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,*,  v.  Pkkshytkriam  Ciiurchks. 

Irish  Version  ok  the  Scripturks.  The  Irish 
or  Erse  language  is  now  little  known  except  as  the  ver- 
nacular of  an  illiterate  population,  but  it  was  once  the 
language  of  literature  and  science.  The  Roman  letters 
are  often  used  in  Erse  compositions,  but  the  Irish  have 
an  ancient  alphabet  of  their  own,  for  which  they  feel  a 
truly  national  predilection.  The  origin  of  this  alphabet 
is  very  uncertain ;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
Saxons  derived  their  alphat>ctical  system  from  the  Irish, 
or  vice  versa.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Irish  Prayer- 
Book  of  1608,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  Saxons 
borrowed  their  letters  from  Ireland. 

The  first  prints!  New  Test.,  in  the  Irish  characters, 
was  published  in  1602.  When  bishop  Bedell  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  in  1629.  he 
undertook  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  the  language,  he  commenced  to  study 
the  same  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  next  measure 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  native  Irish  scholars,  and 
with  their  help  the  version  of  the  Old  Test,  was  com- 
pleted in  1640,  to  remain  in  MS.  till  1681.  After  due 
examination  and  revision  it  was  published  in  London 
in  1686,  together  with  the  New  Test. 

More  than  a  century  was  suffered  to  roll  away  be- 
fore anv  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  reprint  the 
Scriptures  in  Irish,  until,  in  1809,  an  edition  of  2000 


New  Tests.,  conformable  to  the  accredited  version  of 
bishop  Bedell,  was  published  in  Roman  character*  ta- 
ttle British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Other  edi- 
tions followed  in  1813,  1816,  and  1817.  In  the  latter 
year  also  a  complete  Irish  Bible  was  issued,  the  version 
of  Bedell  being  employed  as  the  text  of  the  Old  Test 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year  3000  copies  of 
the  New  Test.,  in  the  Irish  character,  were  published 
and  in  1828  the  entire  Irish  Bible  appeared  in  the 
vernacular.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  the  year  1881  we  learn  that  a 
revised  edition  of  the  New  Test,  is  to  be  published. 
In  order  to  bring  about  such  a  revision,  twenty-fire 
interleaved  New  Tests,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hand* 
of  competent  Irish  scholars,  and  their  corrections  of 
archaisms,  obsolete  words,  and  orthographical  errors 
will  be  examined  by  the  chief  reviser  and  editor,  tbe 
Rev.  James  Goodman,  Canon  of  Ross,  and  professor  of 
Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  As  the  first  instal- 
ment of  this  revision  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  published 
in  1884.    See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  160.    (B.  P.) 

Irrnin  (Irmensaule,  Irmimul,  etc),  in  German  my- 
thology, seems  to  have  been  a  principal  god  of  the  an- 
cient Saxons.  At  Eresburg,  now  Stadtbergen,  on  the 
Dimel,  the  famous  pillar  Irmin  is  said  to  have  stood, 
that  was  destroyed  by  Charlemague  in  772,  during  tbe 
Saxon  wars.  Might,  courage,  war,  were  all-important 
to  the  Germanic  nations;  therefore  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Irmiu  was  a  god  of  war. 

Ir-Nahash.  Beir  Xakkkhas,  the  probable  repre- 
sentative of  this  site,  lying  one  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east from  Beit-Jibrtn,  is  merely  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  275  .  as 
"a  ruined  birkeh  [pool], and  a  cave  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  niches  [for  burial]." 

Iron.  The  modern  representative  of  this  site.  Yarn. 
located  four  miles  north-west  from  El-Jish  (A blab  or 
Gischala),  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  203),  as  "a  stone  village,  con- 
taining about  200  Mctawilch  and  200  Christians.  It  it 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  plain,  with  vineyards  and  ara- 
ble lands;  to  the  west  rises  a  basalt  top," called  el-Burj 
[the  castle],  full  of  cisterns,  and  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castle;  there  are  large  stones  strewn  about; 
three  largo  birkehs  [pools]  and  many  cisterns  to  supply 
water;  one  of  the  birkehs  is  ruined."  The  remains  of 
a  large  church  in  the  village  are  described  in  detail 
(p.  258). 

Iroquois  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  This 
version  is  of  very  recent  date.  There  are  also  Iroquois 
Indians  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  who 
do  not  understand  the  Scriptures  in  Mohawk  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  For  tbe 
benefit  of  these  Indians,  the  Four  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished in  1880  at  Montreal.  The  translation  was  made 
by  chief  Joseph  Oncsakeural,  revised  by  Jean  Dion  sod 
the  Rev.  T.  Laforte.  Chief  Joseph  had  all  qualifica- 
tions for  the  translation,  since,  in  1865,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Oka,  and 
with  the  approval  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Montreal,  he  prepared  a  translation  into  Iroquois  of  tbe 
Gospels  and  Epistles  used  in  the  Missal,    i  B.  P.) 

I rpeel  is  conjectured  by  Conder  ( Tent  Work,  ii,  837). 
to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Rafat,  as  two  of  tbe 
radical  letters  are  the  same.  This  place  lies  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  el-Jib  (Gibeon),and  is  thus  described 
in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Surrey 
(iii,  13,  also  155) :  "  A  small  hamlet  on  a  ridge,  with  a 
spring  to  the  west,  and  many  rock-cut  tombs. . . .  Tr 
of  ruins :  cisterns  cut  in  rocks,  and  rough 
with  ruins  of  a  modern  village  and  a  Mukun. 

Irvingites.    Sec  Iuviso,  Edward;  Cats 


Irwin g,  Karl  Friedricr  vox,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  was  born  at  Berlin,  Nov.  21, 1728, 
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and  died  there,  Dec  17, 1801,  member  of  consistory,  is 

the  author  of  Versuck  uber  den  Ur$prung  der  Erkenntniss 
der  Wokrhtit  und  der  Witseiwchajl  (Berlin,  1781).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  430.    (B.  P.) 

Isaac  Abrabaxeu    See  Abrabaxki,  Isaac. 
Isaac  be  Acosta.    See  Acosta,  Isaac  DC. 
Isaac  Autos  (or  Alfass).    Sec  Alfez,  Isaac. 
Isaac  Alissaxl    See  Ibx-Giath,  Isaac. 
Isaac  or  Axtioch.    See  Isaac  the  Syrian  (u). 
Isaac  Arama.    See  Arama,  Isaac 
Isaac  Athias.   See  Athias,  Isaac. 
Isaac  Campaxtox.    See  Campaxtox,  Isaac. 
Isaac  Caxtarixi.    Sec  Caxtarixi,  Isaac. 
Isaac  Cardoso.    See  Cardoso,  Isaac. 
Isaac  bex-Jeiiuda  ha- Led.  a  Jewish  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  StTH  rtJTE   O,  n 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  compiled  from  different 
auihors  (Prague,  1C07).    See  Fttrst,  MbL  Jud.  ii,  142. 
(B.P) 

Isaac  Lamproxtl    See  Lamproxti,  Isaac. 
Sec  Loria,  Isaac. 
lasts.    Sec  Profiat  Diras. 
Isaac  Nasik.    See  Nasir,  Isaac 
Isaac  Oxquexira.    See  Oxquexira,  Isaac 
Isaao  Ohobio.    See  Orobio,  Isaac 
Isaac  bex-Simeox  of  Prague,  who  lived  in  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  STTB  C?  imo  CV»3,  i.  c. 
the  Midrash  Shocher  Tob  (a  midrash  on  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Samuel),  with  short  glosses  (Prague, 
1613)  :-SmB  D3?  Cflin,  u  e.  the  Pentateuch  in  He- 
brew, with  a  Judsao-i  icrman  commentary  (ibid.  1608). 
See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  145 ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Sto- 
rico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  125.    (R  P.) 

Isaac,  I'mim,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  who 
flourished  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  fW?73 
i.  e.  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Amsterdam,  1657).  See 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  145;  De  Barrios,  Cam  de  Jacob 
(Amsterdam,  1683,  giving  a  biography  of  Isaac  Uriel). 
(B.  P.) 

Isaac  Viva.    Sec  Caxtarixi,  Isaac. 


of  the  church  books  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  the  cry  of 
unsound  doctrine  was  again  raised,  and  the  number  of 
dissenters  increased.  This  sect  was  tolerated  bv  the 
state  under  Alexander  I. 

lac  (or  Isjc  '.  the  name  of  a  central  province  of  Ja- 
pan, to  which  the  religious  sect  of  the  Shiutrists  re- 
quires each  of  its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once 
a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  In  Isje  is  the 
grand  Mia  or  temple  of  Teurio-Dai-Jin,  which  is  the 
model  after  which  all  the  other  temples  are  built.  Isje 
is  a  place  of  no  natural  attractions.  It  is  rather  re- 
garded as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplic- 
ity. The  .Via  where  the  pilgrims  pay  their  devotions 
is  a  low  wooden  edifice  with  a  tlat  thatched  roof,  and 


on  entering  nothiug  is  to  be  seen  but  a  metallic  miiiu 
which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  and  some 
white  paper,  which  is  considered  the  emblem  of  purity 
of  heart.  The  worshippers  do  not  presume  to  enter 
this  temple,  but  look  through  a  lattice  window  from 
without  while  they  say  their  prayers. 

Ishtar,  one  of  the  chic 


Mtie 


>f  the  Assyrians  and 


Babylonians  alike,  although  she  was  genericallv  one  of 
the  deities  of  the  second  rank.  She 


Samuel  M.,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Leeuwarden,  Holland,  Jan.  4, 1804.  His  father  having 
emigrated  to  England,  young  Isaacs  received  his  edu- 
cation there.  In  1839  he  came  to  New  York  to  take 
charge  of  the  congregation  Benai  Jeahumn,  then  wor- 
shipping in  Elm  Street.  In  1857  he  commenced  the 
publishing  of  the  Jewish  Messenger,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  uphold  conservative  Judaism  against  the  so-called 
reformed  party.  In  1877  Isaacs  retired  from  his  min- 
istry of  the  Shaare  Tenia  congregation,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  since  1845,  and  died  May  19,  1878. 
He  was  highly  respected,  not  ouly  by  hia  own  core- 
ligionists, but  also  by  Christians.    (B.  P.) 

Isbraniki,  a  sect  of  Russian  dissenters,  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  name  which 
they  assumed  means  the  company  of  the  elect,  but  they 
were  reckoned  by  the  adherents  of  the  established  re- 
ligion among  the  Raibolmk*  (q.v.)  or  Schismatics,  The 
cause  of  their  separation  was  a  difficulty  concerning  the 
revision  of  the  church  books.  These  books  were  print- 
ed in  1562,  under  the  czar,  John  Basilides,  from  manu- 
script copies,  which,  being  considered  incorrect,  were 
somewhat  altered  in  their  printed  form.  The  changes 
introduced  were  regarded  by  some  as  leaching  unsound 
doctrine,  and  a  sect  arose  who  adhered  to  the  former 
books,  and  called  themselves  Starorertsi,  or  believers  in 
the  old  faith.  These  dissenters,  however,  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  revision 


She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  moon-god  Sin,  and  was  identified  by  the  Chal- 
diuaus  with  the  planet  Venus.  She  was  essentially  a 
warlike  goddess,  and  was  called  the  ''  Goddess  of  Bat- 
tles and  of  Victories,"  in  which  attribute  she  was  often 
represented  as  giving  a  bow  to  the  Assyrian  king  in 
token  of  his  victories  over  his  foes.  She  was  also,  as 
the  goddess  of  productive  nature,  the  keeper  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  and  hence  was  figured  as  Allat, 
the  "  Queen  of  the  Spear  or  Divining-rod."  In  another 
form  of  the  same  principle  she  was  the  goddess  of  sensual 
indulgence.  She  was  the  special  protectress  of  Erech, 
and  in  her  character  of  Anna,  or  Nana,  of  Nineveh, 
while  she  was  distinguished  also  at  Arbela,  another 
great  seat  of  her  worship,  as  Ishtar  of  Arbela.  Her 
offices,  names,  aud  attributes  were  very  various,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  two  Ishtnrs.  mother  and 
daughter,  one  the  great  nature  goddess,  the  other  the 
bemiuc  of  one  of  the  mythical  legends,  called  the  "  De- 
scent of  Ishtar  into  Hades."  There  is  a  considerable 
\  amount  of  confusion  yet  remaining  to  be  cleared  away 
with  regard  to  the  relations  of  Ishtar  to  Davcina,  Bilit, 
Ashtaroth,  aud  Izdubar;  but  generally  the  mythologies 
agree  in  making  her  the  goddess  most  brought  into 
contact  with  men  and  the  under  world. 

Iaing,  Johaxx  Ciiristiax,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  24,  1617,  in  Austria.  He 
studied  at  Konigsberg,  and  died  there,  July  4, 1684,  ca- 
thedral deacon.  He  wrote  Kxercitationes  Ilistor.  Chro- 
noL  Geograph.  ei  Philol.  in  Pcntateuchum  et  Josuam. 
See  Arnold.  Hittorie  der  kdnigsbergischen  Universitat; 
J uchcr,  A  Ugemeines  Gtlthrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

Ismailiyah.  the  followers  of  Ismail  or  Ismael  (q.  r.). 

Isoard,  Joacium  Jeax  Xavier  d',  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  Oct.  23,  1766.  His 
family  originated  in  Dauphine,  aud  was  a  very  an- 
cient one.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  was  placed  into  the  seminary  of  Aix  by  his  mother 
When  the  Bonapartes  took  refuge  upon  the  continent, 
they  found  some  support  in  the  family  of  Isoard.  About 
that  time  he  departed  for  Italy,  and  connected  himself, 
in  1794,  with  the  count  of  Provence,  at  Verona.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  the  same  year  he  associated 
himself  with  a  royalist  band,  and,  it  is  said,  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  life  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  When 
Pius  VII  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  France,  Isoard 
followed  him.  Napoleon  proposed  to  him  some  high 
employments,  and  even  a  place  in  the  senate,  but  he 
refused.  After  the  death  of  cardinal  Fesch,  in  May, 
1839,  Isoard  was  designated  to  replace  him,  June  14. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Oct  8  of  the  same  year.  See  Hoefer, 
A  oti  p.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Isochristae  (from  iooc,equal, and  Xpunoc,  Christ), 
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some  followers  of  Origen,  who  were  charged  with  main- 
tabling  that  the  apostles  were  raised  to  equal  glory 
with  their  master.  They  were  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  in  663. 

Iaolani,  G  i  ago  mo,  an  Italian  legislator  and  cardi- 
nal, was  born  at  bologna.  He  had  obtained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  being  well  versed  both  in  civil 
and  canonical  law,  wbeu,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished in  his  new  position,  and  after  he  had  filled 
several  important  functions,  pope  John  XIH  made  him 
cardinal,  in  1414,  and  left  him  his  vicar  at  Home,  where 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Ladislas,  king  of 
Naples.  Finally  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  efforts  of 
Giacomo  Sforca  Attendole,  and  Felippe  Maria  Visconti 
made  him  governor  of  Genoa.  He  died  at  Milan,  Feb. 
19,  1431,  leaving  several  ConsUias  and  other  works  on 
law.    Sec  Hoefer,  Nonr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Isparetta  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  When  the  earth  was  to  be 
created  he  changed  himself  into  an  egg,  from  which 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  it  contains,  sprang. 

Israel  bkn-Moses,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, is  the  author  of  cbnn  by  THm  O^sr,  a  caba- 
listic exposition  of  the  Psalms  (Lublin,  1592,  preceded 
by  an  essay  on  the  soul):— ■'bBTS  by  THj-p  CSr,  a 
cabalistic  exposition  of  Proverbs  (ibid.  eod.).  The  es- 
say on  the  soul  was  published  separately,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Voisin  (Paris,  1635).  See  Furst,  BibL 
Jud.  i,  149.    (a  P.) 

Israeli,  Paul.    Sec  Riccius,  Paul. 

Israeli,  Samuel.  See  Morocco,  Samuel  Is- 
raeli. 

IsrafiL  the  angel  who,  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans, will  sound  the  trumpet  which  is  to  summon  the 
world  to  judgment  on  the  last  day. 

Isselburg,  Hkixrich,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Bremen  in  1629,  is  the  author  of, 
Medulla  Papismi  de  Arce  ac  Judice  Controrersiarum 
Theologicarum  :  —  Digeries  Pracipuarum  Controrers. 
inter  Romanes  Pontifices  et  Protestantes  Orthodoxos : — 
Manuale  Pauperum  Spiritu: — De  Jure  Protestantium 
contra  Pontif.  Rom.  Ejusque  Concilia,  Imperium  atque 
Anathema:  —  Catechesis  Religionis  Christiana  A  untu- 
ne* : — De  Charitate  Christiana.  See  Wittc,  Diarium 
Biographicum ;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxikon, 
s.v.  (B.P.) 

Isthmian  Games,  one  of  the  great  national  festi- 
vals among  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated. 
They  were  held  every  third  year,  in  honor  of 
or,  as  some  allege,  ever}*  fifth  year.  See 
Games. 

Istio,  in  Teutonic  mythology,  was  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Mannus,  and  the  father 
of  one  of  the  three  races  of  the  Germans. 

I  than,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  held  im- 
prisoned under  the  ash-tree  Ygdrasil.  Prob- 
ably this  Ithun  is  identical  with  Iduna, 
who  guards  the  rejuvenating  apples  of  the 
gods. 

Itogay,  a  household  god  among  the 
Mongol  Tartars.  He  is  the  guardian  of 
their  families,  and  presides  over  all  the 
products  of  the  earth.  The  Tartar  does  not 
presume  to  dine  until  this  god  and  his  fam- 
ily have  been  first  served,  by  covering  the 
mouths  of  the  idols  with  grease.  When 
the  people  have  dined  they  throw  out  the 
fragments,  expecting  them  to  be  devoured  by  some  un- 


1  instances  of  such  a  superfluous  1,  which  has  errone- 
ously been  prefixed  to  "lltX  io  Gen.  xviii,  5;  xxiv,  65; 
Numb,  xxxi,  2;  Psa.  IxviiL  26,  and  to  the  word 
"POBBS  in  Pas.  xxxvi,  7.  See  Xedarim,  foL  37, 
coL  2;  Ocklah  r«  Ochlah,  sect.  217,  p.  128;  Lenz,  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Notis  Afasorethicis,  Pista,  Tikkun  Snpkerin 
et  Ittur  Sopherim  (Wittenberg,  1702) ;  Werchau,  /* 
Ablatione  Scribarum  (Leipsic,  1715;  reprinted  in  Ha- 
stens and  Ikenius's  Thesaurus,  i,  19-26) ;  Triigard,  De 
Ablationibus  et  Ordinationibus  Scribarum  in  Masora 
Sotatio  (Greifcwaldc,  1763);  Geiger,  UrschriJ\  uui 
Ueberseizungen  der  Bibel  (Breslau,  1857).  p.  251-254: 
Strack,  Prolegomena  Criiica  (Leipsic,  1873),  p.  86. 
(B.P.) 

Ives,  Dwioht,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 1805.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1835,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  soon  after. 
He  removed  to  Alton,  111.,  in  1836,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  that  place,  where  he  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful ministry.  The  climate  proving  unfavorable  to 
his  health,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Suffield,  Conn, 
in  1889,  and  continued  in  office  until  1874.  His  pastor- 
atc  here  was  one  of  great  ability,  and  singulariv  blessed. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  a  seminary  of  a  high 
order,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baptists  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  April,  1874,  and  re- 
moved to  Conway,  Mass.,  where  he  performed  ministe- 
rial duties  as  his  health  would  permit,  until  his  death, 
Dec.  22, 1875.    (J.  C  S.) 

Ixcuina  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  all  joys,  the 
Venus  of  the  Mexicans. 

Ixlon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Antion 
and  Perimela,  king  in  Thessaly.  He  married  Dia,  the 
daughter  of  Deloneus,  but  refused  to  pay  the  promised 
wedding  presents  to  her  father,  wherefore  the  latter 
took  possession  of  a  number  of  horses  of  Ixion  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Lxion  promised  to  give  Deioneus  what  he 
wanted,  and  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  cave  of  red-bot 
coals,  under  the  pretence  it  was  a  cave  of  gold.  It  was 
so  great  a  crime  that  no  man  would  purify  him.  Jupiter 
did  this  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  with  Ixion  that  be 
fed  him  at  the  table  of  the  gods.  A  new  crime  sprang 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  murderer.  He  longed  for  the  bve 
of  Juno.  Juno  forgave  him,  and  formed  Nephcle  (a 
cloud),  by  whom  Ixion  became  father  of  the  Centaurs. 
Finally,  Jupiter's  patience  becoming  exhausted,  he 
threw  him  into  Tartarus,  where  he  remains,  tortured 
by  the  Furies,  along  with  Sisvphus  and  Tantalus.  Hit 
penalty  is  to  turn  a  wheel  which  perpetually  ; 


Ittur  Sopherim  (B^BiO  *WB?,  ablatio  scriba- 
rum) denotes  the  removal  of  a  superfluous  1  which  had 
crept  into  the  text.   The  Masoritcs  have  noticed  five 


and  his  Wheel 

Ixtitlon  is  the  *£aculapius  of  the 
protecting  god  of  the  medical  art 

Isdubar  (or  Oizdubar,  Mass  of  Fin)  is.  accord- 
ing to  the  newly  discovered  Izdubar  Tablets,  an  early 
mythical  Assyrian  hero,  who  was  probably  a  form  of  the 
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solar  deity.  He  was  a  great  chieftain,  and  delivered 
the  city  of  Erech  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  giants. 
He  had  for  his  wife  the  goddess  Iabtar,  who  proved  on- 
faithful  to  him,  and  sent  some  monstrous  bulls  to  destroy 
him.  These  animals  be  was  enabled  to  slay  by  the  as- 
sistance of  hia  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  the  deified 
sage  Heabani,  who  was  ultimately  killed  by  an  unknown 
insect  or  reptile,  called  a  Tambukki.  l'zdubar  after- 
wards, becoming  afflicted  with  a  cutaneous  disorder,  went 
by  the  advice  of  hia  boatman,  Urhamsi,  to  seek  the  sage 
Adrahasis,  who,  having  survived  the  Deluge,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  cure  bim  of  bis  malady.  Adrahasis 
complied  with  bis  request,  and  related  to  him  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  legend  of  the  flood.  Upon  return- 
ing to  Erech,  Izdubar  set  up  a  monument  in  memory 
alike  of  his  cure  and  of  the  story  related  by  his  bene- 
factor, and  then, by  the  aid  of  enchantment,  had  the  soul 
of  Heabani  raised  up  to  commune  with  bim.  Izdubar 
seems  after  these  events  to  have  become  a  king,  but  his 
history  is  sc  mixed  up  with  a  mythological  aeries  of 


legends  that  his  real  character  is  uncertain,  as  also  are, 
of  course,  his  parentage  and  birth. 

Ized.  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  name  of  the  twenty- 
eight  good  genii  of  the  second  rank,  who  recognize  Or- 
rauzd  and  hia  seven  assistants,  the  Amshaspands,  as 
their  ruler.  The  Izeds  are  male  and  female  beings  of 
greatest  purity  and  mildness,  created  by  Ormuzd,  the 

'  representative  of  the  highest,  invisible  god,  and  super- 
intend the  year,  the  month,  the  day,  the  hour,  guide 

j  men  on  life's  journey,  command  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  rule  the  natural  laws  and  elements,  and  are 
in  continuous  combat  with  Ahriman  and  his  evil  spirits. 

Izqulerdo,  Sebastiaho,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Al- 
caraz,  Spain,  in  1601.    He  was  rector  of  the  colleges  at 
Murcia  and  Alcala,  and  died  about  1080.    He  wrote, 
Opus  Tkeologicum  et  Philusophicum : — Praxis  Kxtrci- 
\  tionum  Spirituulium.  See  Alegambe,  Bibliotkeca  Scrip- 
[torum  Socieiatis  Jau;  Jochcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehrte*- 
|  Lexicon,  a.  v. ;  Antooii  BiMiothcca  Jiupanica,    (B.  P.) 


J. 


explored  by  Dr.  Merrill,  whose 
(East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  881) : 

"  Its  winding  course  is  remarkable,  mnklng  it  in  this  re- 
gard unlike  any  other  river  of  Syria.  The  Jordau  is  more 
crooked,  having  almost  Innumerable  short  bends ;  but 
tbe  Jabbok  sweeps  far  out  into  the  desert,  theu  doubles 
back  upon  itself,  and  forces  its  way  through  n  mountain. 
Tbe  valley  is  seventy  or  more  miles  in  length,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile.  Along  its  head -waters  lived  a  great 
and  powerful  race,  which  existed  from  the  earliest  ad- 
vent of  tbe  Hebrews  in  this  region  clear  down  to  a  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  time  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Its  capacities 
are  great,  liecause  every  acre  can  be  reached  by  irrigating 
canals.  Even  at  present  it  is  very  extensively  cultivated, 
and  contains  tunny  line  farms.  On  the  hill-sides  there  are, 
at  certain  points,  some  nnnsed  canals,  of  which  a  few  can 


Jaabez,  Isaac,  »  Jewish  rabbi  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  the 
author  of  *1SH  min,  a  commentary  on  the  Hagiogra- 

•  aj 

pha,  consisting  of  ten  different  parts:  1,  B^SlSrl  CHp, 
on  the  Song  of  Songa;  2,  CTp  TTCX,  on  Roth;  8, 
CPttn  PplX,  on  Lamentations ;  4,  5"TO  ^tJ©,  on 
Coheleth;  5,  OllW  P"U3?,  on  Esther;  6,  ni^nn, 
on  the  Psalms;  7,""  "Hlsb.on  Proverbs;  8,  nsm, 
on  Job;  9,D^O^  P3^3,  on  Daniel,  lO.S^BlS  B^OW, 
on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  reprinted  in  Moses  Frankfurter's 
Rabbinic  Bible  (Amsterdam,  1724-27).    See  IV  Rossi, 

Dizianario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  133 ;  Furst,  BibL  I  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  five  or  eh...t  miles. 
J«dLii,2. 

Jaabez,  Joseph  ben- A  brakam,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
tbe  16th  century,  belonged  to  those  exiles  who  left 
Spain  in  1492.  Jaabez  settled  at  Adrianople,  where  he 
became  rabbi  preacher.  He  wrote  immtfl  IBHO,  or 
system  of  Jewish  dogmatics  (Ferrara,  1564) :  — 
njIBStPl,  or  Dogmatics  of  Judaism,  printed  with  the 
"system :" — B^TIPI  T8,  or  faith  triumphant  over  phi- 
losophy (ibid.  eod. ;  Amsterdam,  1781 ;  Przemysl,  1873) : 
— Cbnn  is  Clit,  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  (Sa- 
lonika, 1571).  See  De'  Roast,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  132  aq.;  Flirst,  Bibl.Jud.  ii,  1 ;  Jellinek,  Joseph 
Jaabez,  fine  kurze  Biograpkie  in  Literatur-Blatt  des 
Orients,  1846,  col.  261  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Jaafarites,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  held  in  high- 
est reverence  tbe  memory  of  Jaafar,  the  sixth  of  the 
twelve  Imams.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Nadir  Shah  to  assimilate  the  Persian  Mohammedanism 
to  that  of  the  Turks,  acknowledging  Jaafar  aa  the  head 
of  the  new  national  faith.    See  Imams,  thk  Twelve. 

Jaazer.  Khurbet  S&r,  the  probable  representative 
of  this  locality,  is  lsid  down  at  seven  miles  west  of  Am- 
man, with  notes  of  a  pool,  tower,  and  sarcophagi  ad- 
joining, on  the  reduced  Map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  the  fragment  published  cast  of  the  Jordan;  but  the 
Memoirs  containing  details  have  not  appeared.  It  is 
situated  on  the  road  running  along  the  south  aide  of 
Wady  Sir.  Tristram  says  (Bible  Places,  p.  337) :  "  It 
consists  only  of  grass-grown  mounds  and  rows  of  foun- 
dations at  the  verv  head  of  the  valley,  above  a  marshy 
spring,  the  highest  source  of  the  Seir."  Merrill  aaya 
(East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  405),  "Sar  we  made  to  be  3400 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;"  the  Map  indicates  1390  feet. 

Jabbok.  Wady  Zerha,  the  modern  name  of  this 
stream  (which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Zerka  Main,  farther  south,  near  Callirrhoe),  has  been 


Jabme  ACOO  was  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Laplanders,  the  mother  of  death.  Her  dwelling  was 
deep  in  the  bed  of  the  earth,  and  the  departed  remained 
with  ber,  until  their  destiny  was  decided  by  the  judges 
of  the  infernal  regions, 

Jabneel  of  Nafhtam  is  identified  by  Conder 
(Tent  Work,  ii, 337),  with  Yemma,  a  modern  village  with 
a  spring  of  the  same  name,  four  miles  south-west  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  but  with  no  special  signs  of  antiquity 
(Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Map,  i,  365). 

Jabneh.  The  modern  site  Yebnah  is  located  mid- 
way (four  and  a  quarter  miles)  between  Akir  (Ekron) 
and  the  shore,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Memoirs  ac- 
companying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii, 441):  "The  mod- 
ern village  occupies  a  strong  position  on  a  rounded  bUL 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  mud.  The  only  remains  of 
interest  noted  were  the  church  in  the  village  and  the 
mosque  west  of  it,"  which  are  described  in  detail. 

Jachja,  David.    Sec  Ibn-Jachja,  David. 

Jachja,  Gedalja.    See  Ibm-Jachja,  Gedauia. 

Jachja,  Joseph.   See  Ibn-Jachja,  Joseph. 

Jachmann,  '< >tt  ann  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Jan.  8, 1727.  He 
studied  at  Leipaic,  was  in  1752  conrector  of  the  Mag- 
dalene Gymnasium  at  Breslau,  in  1767  provost  of  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  George's  churches,  at  Oels,  Silesia,  and 
died  Feb.  15, 1776.  He  wrote,  De  Sabbatlio  ante  Legem 
Mosaicam  Existente  (Leipaic,  1748)  i—Spicilegium  0b- 
servationum  in  Matthai  Caput  xxtv  (1749)  -.-Obserratio 
Exegetica  in  Ies.  xxvi,  19  (1749) : — De  Beringeri  Edi- 
tion* N.  Test.  Germanica  (Breslau,  1757) : — De  Josepho, 
pro-rrge  Algyptiomm  (1764)  :—De  Justino,  Martgro  et 
Pkilosopko  (1765).  See  Jdcber,  Allgenteines  Geltkrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  5.    (B.  P.) 

Jackson,  Abner,  D.D.,  I  .LI'.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1837,  and  taught  there  for  several  years. 
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In  1858  he  was  made  president  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  also  held  the  Startin  professorship 

of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  In  1867  he  removed 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  becoming  president  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  also  Ilobart  professor  of  ethics  and 
metaphysics,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his 
death,  April  19,  1874,  aged  sixty-three  years.  In  1873 
he  was  deputy  from  his  diocese  to  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  was  one  of  the  standing  committee  in  1871. 
8ec  Prol.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Jackson,  Charles  Davis,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec 
15,  1811.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1833;  studied  theology  two  years  in  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  was  engaged  in  teaching  several  years; 
ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  presbyter  in  1842;  served 
as  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  one  or  two  years;  of 
St.  Luke's,  Staten  Island,  from  1843  to  1847,  and  there- 
after of  St.  Peter's,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  died  June  28, 1871.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Popular  Education,  and  another 
on  The  Relation  of  Education  to  OiW,  besides  Sermons. 

Jackson,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  16,  1799.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1817,  and  studied  theology 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  for  over  a  year  (1821) ; 
was  ordained  in  1822 ;  then  took  charge  of  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  next  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Hartford,  Conn.  (1830) ;  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  (1839);  of  the  Central  Church,  Newport,  R.  f. 
(1847),  and  continued  there  till  his  sudden  death,  March 
2,  1863.  Sec  Trim.  Cat.  of  Andocer  TheoL  Sem.  1870, 
p.  48. 

J ackson,  J ohn,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
in  London,  Feh.  22, 1811.  After  studying  at  the  Head- 
ing School,  under  Dr.  Richard  Valpy,  he  entered  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1833,  in 
the  first  class  in  classics.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the 
head-mastership  of  Islington  Grammar-school  in  1836. 
In  184C  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Pic- 
cadilly, an  appointment  which  soon  made  widely  known 
his  qualities  as  a  preacher  of  singularly  impressive 
earnestness  and  his  powers  as  the  administrator  of  a 
large  and  populous  district.  In  1847  Dr.  Jackson  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  in  1845,  1860, 
1862,  and  1866  he  was  a  select  preacher  at  Oxford.  In 
1852  he  was  made  canou  of  Bristol.  In  1853  he  deliv- 
ered the  Boyle  lectures  in  Loudon,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  London,  Jan.  4,  1869,  and  died  Jau.  6, 1881. 
Dr.  Jackson  published  many  sermons  and  charges,  and 
a  popular  pamphlet  on  The  Sinfulness  of  Little  Sins. 

Jackson,  Samuel  Cram,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  sun  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Jackson,  was  born  at 
Dorset,  Vt.,  March  13, 1802.  He  graduated  from  Mid- 
dlcbury  College  in  1821,  and  studied  for  some  time  in 
the  law  school  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  182G ;  was  ordained 
June  6  of  the  following  year  as  pastor  of  West  Church, 
In  Andover,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  and  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  also  acting  librarian  of  the  State 
Library,  which  office  he  held  until  1877.  He  died  July 
26, 1878.  Dr.  Jackson  published,  Blessings  of  the  Year, 
a  sermon  at  West  Andover,  Dec  30,  1827 :  —  Funeral 
Discourse  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Pierce,  Methuen,  Mav  10,  1839 : 
-Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Hoy.  28,  1839:— 7a«  License 
Law  Vindicated : — Religious  Principle  a  Source  of  Pub- 
lic Prosperity:  —  The  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon 
(1843).    See  Cong.  Yearbook,  1879,  p.  45. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist minister  and  writer,  was  born  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  10, 1788.  He  had  no  educational  advantages  in 
youth,  but  by  extraordinary  diligence  in  reading  and 
study, continued  with  unabated  vigor  through  a  long  life, 
he  attained  to  a  goo.  1  degree  of  learning,  though  he  was 


never  a  first-class  scholar.  He  was  converted  in  youth, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1804,  and  was  soon  brought  into 
notice  by  the  wise,  spirited,  and  faithful  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  the  various  duties  of  a  young  Wesleyan 
minister.  While  at  Wakefield  he  had  a  sharp  contest 
with  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Holmfirth,  Rev.  J.  Cock- 
in,  about  the  "  Five  Points,"  and  his  Four  IjeUers  to 
that  gentleman  were  the  beginning  of  his  long  career  as 
an  author  (Leeds,  1814-15, 8vo).  The  Calc'wirtic  Con- 
troversy, The  Times  of  Charles  the  First,  The  Cowl— 
wealth  and  the  Restoration,  the  writings  of  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  etc,  and  The  Early  History  nf  Methodism 
were  thoroughly  studied, so  that  in  these  fields  Jackson 
became  facile  princeps,  and  his  works  in  these  lines  have 
great  and  enduring  value  During  his  first  year  at 
Wakefield  (1814),  he  read  through  with  care  nearly 
sixty  volumes,  and  he  never  subsequently  diminished 
the  amount  of  his  reading.  From  1824  to  1843  he  was 
editor  of  the  Magazine  and  Book* room  publications, 
and  during  these  eighteen  years  he  did  an  amount  of 
ministerial  and  literary  work  that  is  marvellous.  Dur- 
ing the  centenary  year  of  Methodism  (1838)  he  was 
made  president  of  the  conference,  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  centenary,  describ- 
ing the  rise,  progress,  and  benefits  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism, and  was  appointed  to  preach  the  centenary  sermon 
before  the  conference;  yet  Jackson  went  through  all 
this  extra  work,  and  the  great  success  of  the  movement 
was  largely  due  to  his  pen,  preaching  and  pleading,  his 
godliness  making  itself  felt  through  all  Methodism.  In 
J  1849  he  was  for  the  second  time  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency. For  nineteen  years  ( 1843-62)  he  was  theological 
tutor  at  Richmond,  being  painstaking,  perspicuous,  com- 
prehensive, and  copious  in  his  lectures,  and  »  unutterably 
anxious  to  perpetuate  sound  doctrine."  He  became  a 
supernumerary  in  1861,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  preached  and  wrote  as  long  as  he 
was  able.  "  His  old  age  was  beautiful.  Always  calm, 
cheerful,  benign,  often  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
love,  he  carried  a  happy  influence  wherever  be  went, 
and  excited  universal  love  and  admiration."  He  died 
at  Shepherd's  Bush,  near  London,  March  10, 1873.  A 
list  of  Mr.  Jackson's  numerous  works,  which  are  largely 
contributions  to  Methodist  biography  and  literature, 
may  be  found  in  Osborn,  Methodist  Bibliography,  p.  122. 
Sec  Recollections  of  my  Own  Life  ami  Tttnes,  by  Thomas 
Jackson  (Lond.  1873);  Minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, 1873.  p.  25;  Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL  Methodism  (in- 
dex, vol.  iii) ;  Stevenson,  City-Road  Chapel,  p.  284 :  Sun- 
day at  Borne  (Lond.  March  28, 1874);  Everett,  Wesleyan 
Takings,  i,  341. 

Jacob,  Rabbi,  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  teacher  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  of  our  ajra. 
We  have  a  recorded  maxim  of  his  in  the  treatise  Pirbe 
Aboth:  "This  world  is  like  a  vestibule  before  the 
world  to  come;  prepare  thyself  at  the  vestibule,  that 
thou  ma  vest  be  admitted  into  the  halL  Better  is  one 
hour  of  repentance  and  good  works  in  this  world  than 
all  the  life  of  the  world  to  come;  better  is  one  hour  of 
refreshment  of  spirit  in  the  world  to  come  than  all  the 
life  of  this  world  "  (ch.  iv,  23, 24).    (B.  P.) 

Jacob  Erlanpskn,  a  Danish  prelate,  was  original- 
ly dean  of  the  chapter  of  Lund,  in  which  capacity  he 
attended  the  Council  of  Lyons  iu  1245.  He  afterwards 
l>ecamc  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  and  archbishop  of  Lund  in 
1253.  He  died  May  10, 1274.  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog, 
Ghiirale,  s.  v. 

Jacob  i.i  n  - Isaac  of  Prague,  who  died  about  1628, 
is  the  author  of  nj^JO!  na^HJC,  or  a  Judaso-German 
midrash  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megilloth  and 
Haftaras  (Amsterdam,  1648,  and  often ;  partly  translated 
into  Latin  by  Saubcrt,  Helmstadt,  1660;  Engl.  transL 
by  Hershon,  Lond.  1865) ;  a  modern  imitation  is  the 
Im  Semaine  /srailile,  by  B.  Crehange  (Paris,  1847> 
See  Filrat,  B3U.  Jud.  ii,  19  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Jaoob  Natta.   Sec  Natta. 
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Jacob  Sasportas.    See  Sasportab. 

Jacob  or  Vitkrbo,  archbishop  of  Naples,  who  died 
in  1308,  was  at  first  an  Auguslinian  monk,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  great  learning.  Oandolfo,  in  hU  disser- 
tation, De  Ducmtis  Augustinianis,  attributes  to  hira  a 
large  number  of  works,  which  are  still  unpublished. 
See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Ginerule,  a.  v. 

Jacob,  Carl,  a  Benedictine,  who  died  at  Salzburg 
in  1661,  is  the  author  of,  De  Gratia  Dieina  (1630):— 
Theortmata  ex  Unirersa  Doctoris  Angelici  Summn 
(1642) :—  Verbum  Dei  /ncarnatum  (eod.)  —De  Deo  Una 
et  Trino  (1644)  .—Conricium  Eucharisticvm  (eod.).  See 
Hut.  Uniters.  Salisburg.  p.  314;  Jocher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrten-ljexiicon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jacob,  Louis,  a  French  Carmelite,  was  born  at 
Chalons-snr-Saone  in  1608,  and  died  in  1670.  Upon 
joining  his  order,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis  de  St. 
Charles.  He  wrote,  Biblii>theca  Pontificia  (Lyons, 
1643) : — Eb>gium  Venernbilis  Sororis  Isauna  de  Cam- 
bri,  Tornaceruis  Monuilis  S.  Augustini  (Paris,  1644)  :— 
Bibliotheca  Parisina  (1645) :  —  Bibliographia  GalUca 
Universalis  (1646): — De  Claris  Scriptoribus  Cabibtnen- 
sibus  Libri  Tres  (\Gb2):—Catulogns  Abbatum  et  Abha- 
tissarum  Benedictvmis  Dei,  Ordinis  Cisterciensis,  etc 
See  Cos  me  de  St.  £tienne,  Memoite  stir  le  /'.  /x>uw  de 
St.  Charles;  Niceron,  Mimoires,  xl,  p.  87  aq.;  Lichten- 
berger,  hncydop,  des  Sciences  Jieligirutes,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jacobazzi  (Lat.  Jacobatius),  Dominico,  bishop  of 
Lucera,  was  employed  in  various  important  affairs  by 
Sixtus  IV,  and  was  created  cardinal  in  1517  bv  Leo  X. 
He  died  July  2, 1527.  He  left  a  Treatise  on  the  Coun- 
cils.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHct.  a.  v. 

Jacob!,  Adam  Fried  rich  Ernst,  a  German 


tory  department  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg, 
from  which  he  eventually  graduated.  While  there 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  teaching 
in  a  boarding-school  several  months  at  Belair,  Md.,  he 
moved  in  April,  1829,  to  Gettysburg,  where  he  taught 
mathematics  in  the  Gettysburg  Gymnasium,  after- 
wards Pennsylvania  College,  in  which  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  Having 
studied  theology  privately,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  fall  of  1882.  He  was  repeatedly  president  and 
treasurer  of  his  synod,  and  for  a  time  was  secretary  of 
the  General  Synod.  For  several  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  lAnnean  Record  and  Journal.  In  1865  his  de- 
partment was  restricted  to  mathematics.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  withdrew  from  college  instruction.  He 
died  July  22,  1871.  Although  a  voluminous  writer, 
very  little  of  hia  work  was  published  beyond  a  number 
of  review  articles  and  a  small  volume  entitled  Notes  on 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  See  F^fty  Years  in  the  Lu- 
theran Ministry,  1878,  p.  228. 

Jacob's  WelL   The  following  is  the  latest  de- 
scription of  this  spot  {Bir  Yatnb),  taken  from 
Guilder's  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  71.    A  full 
is  given  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Survey,  ii,  172  sq. 

"The  tradition  of  Jacob's  Well  Is  one  in  which  Jews. 
Samaritans.  Moslems,  and  Christians  alike  scree.  There 
are  also  other  reasons  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
tradition  is  trustworthy;  the  proximity  of  Joseph's  Tomb 
and  of  Hychar,  and  finally  tbe  fact  of  a  well  existing  at  all 
In  a  place  abounding  with  streams,  one  of  which  la  within 
one  hundred  yards'  distance.  No  other  important  well 
is  found  near,  and  the  utility  of  anch  a  work  can  only  be 
explained  ou  the  assumption  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
patriarch  to  have  water  within  his  own  laud,  surrounded 
as  be  was  by  strangers,  wh„  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  guarded  jealously  their  rigbta  to  the  springs. 


iy  tnei 

divine,  who  died  April  3, 1807,  superintendent  and  mem-  j  By  digging  the  well  Jacob  avoided  those  quarrels  from 
l>.  - *  -  — *  - —  m»  i'„,.i..i,f..i.i  ;..  ,t.«  ,t. f  •  which  his  futh 


ber  of  consistory  at  Cranichfeld,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha. 
is  the  author  of,  Seuester  Rtligionszu  stand  in  Holland 
((rot  ha,  1777):  —  Katechisationen  iiber  12  auserlesene 
Htucke  der  hnligrn  Schrift  (Weimar,  1773)  :-R*ligion 
aus  der  Bibel  in  I  nterredunqen  ous  den  llauptstellen 
derselben  (ibid.  1794).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  824 ;  ii,  270,  354.    (B.  P.) 

Jacobi,  Johann  Friedrlch,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  16,  1712.  For  some 
time  preacher  at  Osterode  and  Brunswick,  he  was  called 
in  1758  as  general  superintendent  of  LUneburg  to  Celle, 
and  died  March  21. 1791.  He  wrote  a  number  of  ascet- 
ical  works.  See  Winer,  lhnylbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  23, 
885,  418, 438,  488 ;  ii,  40.    (B.  P.) 

Jacobins,  a  name  applied  in  France  to 
the  Dominicans  (q.  v.),  because  their  princi- 
pal convent  was  situated  near  the  gate  of 
St.  James  (Jacobus),  in  Paris.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  French  revolution  the 
meetings  of  its  most  zealous  promoters  were 
held  in  the  hall  of  this  convent,  and  from 
this  circumstance  Jacobin  came  to  be  an- 

Jacobites,  the  adherents  of  James  II  of 
England,  particularly  the  non -jurors,  who 
separated  from  the  high  Kpiscopal  Church 
simply  because  they  would  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  and  who  in 
the  public  services  prayed  for  the  Stuart  fam- 
ily. They  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland, 
but  were  much  lessened  by  the  defeat  of  i  lie 
in  1745,  and  still  more  so  by  bis 
ith  in  1788.  See  Nom-jcrors. 
Jacobites,  Oroer  op,  a  Romish  order 


ther  had  suffered  in  the  Philistine  connt 
pursuing  a  policy  of  peace  which  appears  generally  to 
nave  dtntlnguinhed  hia  actions 

"The  well  then,  aa  being  one  of  the  few  undoubted 
sites  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  Cbilst,  Is  a  spot  of  great- 
er interest  that  any  near  8hecbem.  Its  neighborhood  Is 
not  marked  by  any  very  prominent  monument,  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  quite  possible  to  pass  by  it  without 
knowing  of  its  existence.  Just  east  of  the  gardens  of 
Kaiata,  a  dusty  monnd  by  the  road  half  covers  the  atumpa 
of  three  granite  colnmu*.  After  a  few  moments'  search  a 
hole  is  found  south-west  of  them,  and  by  this  the  visitor 
descends  through  the  roof  of  a  little  vault,  apparently 
modern.  Tbe  vault  stretches  twenty  feet  east  and  west, 
and  is  ten  feet  broad,  the  bole  in  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
roof  being  in  the  north-east  corner.  The  floor  la  covered 
with  fallen  stones,  which  block  the  month  of  the  well; 
through  these  we  let  down  the  tape  and  found  the  depth 
to  be  seveuty-flve  feet  Tbe  diameter  is 


III  in  the  13th  century,  but  which  soon  ceased 
to  exist. 

Jacobs,  Mmhakl,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Jan. 
13,  1808.    In  1823  he  entered  the  prepara- 
XIL-P  p 


Interior  of  Jacob's  Well. 
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Inches,  the  whole  depth  cut  through  alluvial  soil  and  soft 
mck,  receiving  water  by  Infiltration  through  the  aide*. 
There  appears  to  be  occasionally  as  much  aa  two  fathoms 
of  water,  hot  in  cummer  the  well  la  dry.  The  little  vault 
la  built  ou  to  a  aecood,  running  at  right  angles  north  watds 
from  the  west  end,  but  the  communication  ia  now  walled 
up  In  this  second  vault  there  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
a  tessellated  pavement,  and  the  bnaea  of  the  three  columns 
above  raeutioned  reat  on  this  floor,  the  shafu  sticking 
out  through  the  roof— a  Bufflcieut  proof  that  the  vault  is 
modern." 

Jacobson,  Heiniich  Friedrich,  a  German  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law,  was  bom  June  8, 1804,  at  Marien- 
werder.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Got- 
tingen,  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Konigsberg 
in  1826,  was  professor  there  in  1831,  and  died  March  19, 
1868.  He  published,  De  Codicibus  Gregoriano  et  ller- 
( Konigsberg,  1826)  :—Kirchenrechtliche  V'er- 
ir  Begrundung  eines  Systems  des  Kirchenrechts 
(1831):  —  De  Fontibus  Juris  Ecclesiastic*  Borussici 
(1838  ):— Geschichte  der  Quelltn  des  Kirchenrechts  des 
Preussischen  Staats  (1837-44,  8  vols.)  .—Das 
lische  Kirchenrecht  des  Preussischen  Slaates  us 
Provinzm  (Halle,  1864-66, 2  vols.).  See  Zucbold,  BibL 
TheoL  i,  603  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Jacobson,  Israel,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Halberstadt,  Oct.  17, 1768.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  promoters  of  reform  among  his  coreligion- 
ists. In  1801  he  fouuded  an  educational  establishment 
at  Seesen,  in  Westphalia,  in  which  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian boys  were  taught  side  by  side.  When  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  was  erected,  Jacobson  had  the  ear 
of  the  government;  a  consistory  was  established,  and 
he  was  made  its  president.  In  1805  Jacobson  intro- 
duced into  his  synagogue  an  organ,  German  hymns, 
confirmation,  and  the  German  sermon.  The  example 
act  by  him  was  followed  by  others.  When,  in  1815, 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  Napoleon's  empire,  Jacobson  settled  at  Berlin,  where 
he  established  again  a  private  temple  of  the  modem 
style,  in  which  he  officiated  as  high-priest.  He  diet) 
Sept.  13, 1828.  See  Jost,  Jacobson  und  die  neuern  Richt- 
ungen  in  the  Israelitische  Annalen,  i,  29  sq.;  Kayserling, 
Bibliothek  judischer  Kanzelredner,  i,  18  sq. ;  M*Caul, 
Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  p.  61  sq.    (B.  1'.) 

Jacobson,  Jacob  Hirsch,  a  Jewish  ascetical 
writer  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Dresden,  Jan.  10, 1885, 
ia  the  author  of,  Pirlx  A  both  oder  Rabbinische  Gnomo- 
logie  (Hebrew  text  with  German  translation  and  com- 
mentary, BresUu,1840):_/#ra«-/i/«cA«  Gebetbuch  (He- 
brew and  German,  1848):  —  Zpyb  TEX  "inn,  eine 
A  uswahl  Israelitischer  Kanzelvort-age  zu  religidter  Be- 
lehrung  und  Erbauung ; — Katechetischer  J^eitfaden  betm 
Unterrichi  in  der  israelitischen  Religion  (7th  ed.  1876)  I 
— Die  Geschichten  der  heiligen  Schriften  (3d  ed.  1875). 
See  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jua\  ii,  5  sq.    (&  P.) 

Jacobson,  WiUiam,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  in  1803.  He 
matriculated  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall  in  1823,  migrated 
shortly  afterwards  to  Lincoln  College,  on  obtaining  a 
scholarship  there, and,  in  1829,  having  taken  his  degree, 
became  a  fellow  of  Exeter.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Chester  in  1865,  and  died  at  Oxford,  July  12,  1884. 
The  chief  works  of  bishop  Jacobson  were  his  new  edi- 
tion of  Nowell's  Catechisms,  his  reprint  in  six  volumes 
of  the  Works  of  Mshop  Sanderson,  and  his  edition  of 
the  Remains  of  Clement,  Jr/natius,  and  Polucarp  (1838 ; 
4th  ed.  1866,  2  vols.),    (b!  P.) 

Jacobus.    See  James. 

Jacobus  Bakad.ci-s,  a  Monophysitc  bishop  of 
Edessa,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Tela  or  Constantia, 
fifty-five  miles  east  of  Edessa,  towards  the  close  of  the 
6th  century.  He  was  early  trained  in  the  ministry, 
became  a  noted  ascetic,  was  called  to  the  Byzantine 
court,  but  live  i  there  a  complete  recluse, and  was  made 
bishop  nominally  of  Edessa,  but  virtually  metropolitan, 
A.D.  541.    Amid  the  disastrous  and  troublesome  period 


in  which  he  lived,  his  courage  and  energy  prolonged 
the  cause  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  especially 
in  the  famous  quarrel  with  Paul  of  Antioch.  lie  died 
suddenly,  J  uly  30, 678.  A  Litu  rgy  is  i  ncorrect  ly  ascribed 
to  him  (Renaudot,  Lii.  Or.  i,  332),  also  a  Catecheru, 
largely  used  by  the  Jacobitea  (Cave,  Hist.  Lii.  i,  521). 
See  Smith,  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Jacobus  Sakugkxsis,  made  bishop  of  Botnse,  a 
little  town  in  the  district  of  Sanig,  in  Osstroense,  at  tbe 
age  of  si.Niy-scvcn,  A.D.  519,  aud  who  died  two  yean 
afterwards,  is  the  author  of  very  many  ecclesiastical 
works,  both  in  prose  aud  |x>etry,  chiefly  of  a  ritualistic 
or  epistolary  character,  for  which  see  Smith,  J/ict.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Jacobus,  Melanchthoji  Williams,  D.D.,  LL.D, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at  Newark,  N  J_ 
Sept.  19,  1816.  Ho  entered  the  sophomore  class  a: 
Princeton  College  in  hU  fifteenth  year,  and  graduated 
in  1834  with  the  highest  houors.  In  1835  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  not  only 
regularly  graduated,  but  spent  a  fourth  year  in  study,  at 
the  same  time  assisting  professor  J.  Addison  Alexander 
in  the  department  of  Hebrew.  In  1839  he  was  received 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  in  September  ws» 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  his  twelve  years  pas- 
torate here  the  Church  was  one  of  the  most  nourishing 
in  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1850  he  made  a  tour  through 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  returned  with  great- 
ly improved  health.  During  his  absence  the  General 
Assembly,  in  May,  1851,  had  elected  him  professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Allegheny,  which  position  he  accepted  on  bis 
return,  and  was  released  from  his  pastoral  charge,  Oct. 
21,  1851.  In  January,  1858,  in  addition  to  his  work  m 
the  seminary,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Central  Church 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  he  served  for  twelve  years  with 
marked  success.  In  1866  he  made  a  second  tour  of 
Europe.  He  was  moderator  of  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Old  School  Church  in  1869,  and  conjointly 
with  Rev.  P.  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  presided  at  tbe  opening 
of  the  first  reunited  assembly  in  1870.  He  presented 
the  able  report  on  sustentation,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Genera!  Assembly  of  1871,  and  was  secretarv  of  that 


.  scheme  for  three  years,  uutil  it  was  merged  into  the 
I  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  de- 
clined the  position  that  he  might  continue  in  tbe  min- 
istry. He  died  Oct.  28,  1876.  He  had  just  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  ita  proceedings.  On  the  day  preceding 
he  had  taught  his  seminary  classes  as  usual.  In  1*48 
Dr.  Jacobus,  while  in  Brooklyn,  published  tbe  first  vol- 
41  me  of  his  Notes  on  the  Sew  Testament.  Other  volumes 
followed  at  intervals,  the  two  volumes  on  Genesis  ap- 
pearing in  1864.  These  commentaries  have  had  an 
immense  sale,  and  are  found  among  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  Besides  these  he  was  the  author  of 
many  other  and  smaller  works.  Dr.  Jacobus  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  his  age.  As 
a  preacher  he  maintained  all  through  his  ministry  a 
high  position,  while  on  the  platform  his  addresses  were 
always  happy  and  effective.  He  was  a  most  energetic 
aud  persistent  worker,  and  his  industry  was  untiring. 
See  \ecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sew.  1877,  p.  36. 

Jacoby,  Luowio  S.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Old  Streliu,  Mecklenburg,  Ger- 
many, Oct,  21,  1813.  His  parents  being  pious  Jews, 
he  was  devoutly  trained,  and  liberally  educated,  espe- 
cially in  the  ancient  languages.  In  1835  he  was  bap- 
tized by  a  Lutheran  minister^.  In  1838  lie  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  as 
a  physician.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 
About  that  time  he  was  spiritually  converted,  under 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  NasL  In  1841  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  start  the  first  German  mission  in  that 
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city.  Desiring  to  labor  more  immediately  for  his  coon- 1 
trymen,  he  was  sent,  in  1849,  to  Bremen,  Germany,  | 
where  he  formed  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Society.  There 
he  continued,  faithful  in  the  various  offices  of  presiding 
elder,  pastor,  editor,  book  agent,  and  superintendent  fur 
twenty  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  I'nited  States, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  South-western  German  Con- 
ference, and  stationed  at  Eighth  Street  charge.  St.  Louis. 
In  1873  be  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Si.  Louis  dis- 
trict, whereon  be  labored  faithfully  until  near  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Bt  Louis,  Mo.,  June  21,  1874.  Dr. 
Jacoby's  life  was  full  of  devotedneas  and  energy,  ami 
his  death  full  of  peace  and  blessings.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  88 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  a.  v. 

k  Tom.    See  Stabat  Ma- 


Jacquemont.  Francois,  a  French  JansenUt,  was 
born  in  1757  at  BoCn,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  and  died 
at  St.  Etienue  in  1835.  He  published,  Instruction  sur 
Us  A  vantages  et  les  Viritis  de  la  Religion  Chritienne 
(1795):— Aris  aux  Fideles,  etc,  (1796) :—  Marines  de 
I'Eglise  GaUicane  (Lyons,  1818).  See  Lichtenberger, 
Entyclop.  des  Sciences  Religievses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jad  Hachezaka.   See  Maimonioks. 

J aenbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  his 
education  at  Su  Augustine's,  ami  was  consecrated  at 
Canterbury,  Feb.  2, 7tki,  by  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York. 
The  great  event  of  this  episcopate  is  the  conversion  of 
the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  into  a  metropolitan  see  by 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  consequent  spoliation, 
with  the  loss  of  dominion,  authority,  and  dignity,  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.    There  was  much  to  render 
the  last  years  of  Jacnbcrt's  life  melancholy,  for  the  pros- 
pects of  bis  country  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Thwarted  and  discomfited  to  the  last,  J  aenbert  per- 
ceived that  his  orders  to  be  buried  at  St.  Augustine's 
would  not  be  obeyed  by  his  chapter  if  he  died  without 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  he  therefore  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  place  endeared  to  him  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  younger  and  happier  days,    lie  commanded  bis 
stone  coffin  to  be  prepared ;  his  episcopal  robes  were  ar- 
ranged by  his  bedside;  his  soul  was  comforted  by  the 
psalm*  sung  and  the  Scriptures  read  to  him  by  brethren 
who  could  sympathize  with  him  in  his  fallen  fortunes. 
He  died  Aug.  II,  790.    See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  i,  242  sq. 

Jaeshik,  in  I^maism,  was  a  Buddha,  who  brought 
Ttuddhism  to  Thibet.  A.D.  407.    Jaksbiamuni,  the  fifth 
divine  Burchan,  and  the  supreme  god  of  the  Lamaites, 
caused  him  to  spring  forth  out  of  the  beautiful  Padma- 
fjuH'cr,  knowing  what  sanctity  he  would  thereby  receive, 
and  authorized  him  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  men. 
•Jaeshik  undertook,  however,  only  to  save  the  men  liv- 
ing in  the  snowy  countries  of  the  north  ;  and  he  prom- 
ised to  earn- out  this  plan  with  all  perseverance,  though 
his  head  should  split  into  ten  and  bis  body  into  a  thou- 
sand parts.    He  first  descended  into  the  kingdoms  of 
hell,  '"d  visited  the  kingdom  of  monsters  (Birid),  then 
that  of  animals,  of  men,  of  evil  genii,  Assuri  and  Tiigri, 
and  there  destroyed  all  pains  and  torture;  for  as  soon 
a9  bis  holy  mouth  spoke  the  saving  words, " Om-ma-ni- 
pad-mo-hum,"  hell  no  longer  existed.    After  having 
accomplished  so  much,  he  began  his  journey  on  earth, 
and  travelled  through  the  countries  bcyoml  the  moun- 
tains of  snow.    There  also  he  spoke  his  magic  words, 
destroyed  evil,  brought  good  from  heaven,  and  led  men 
to  the  true  religion.    Next  he  ascended  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  deities  on  the  Bed  Mountain.    There,  to  his 
consternation,  he  again  saw  many  millions  of  beings 
unmercifully  tortured  by  being  bathed  in  the  Otang  Sea, 
or  sea  of  tire.  The  tortaret  of  these  unfortunates  brought 
forth  a  tear  from  each  one  of  his  eyes,  out  of  which  there 
sprang  two  goddesses,  who  promised  to  assist  him,  and, 
placintt  themselves  in  his  eye*,  their  power  was 


menuoneu  fix  wonis  aiso  ncre,  sa\eu  me  doomen,  ami 
converted  them  to  faith  in  the  supreme  god  Jaksbiamuni, 
so  that  his  work  was  almost  finished.  But  all  the  saved 
were  not  yet  strong  in  the  faith,  and  this  troubled  him. 
He  longed  for  the  blessed  land  of  eternal  happiness,  his 
home ;  and  suddenly  his  head  split  into  ten  parts  and 
his  body  into  a  thousand.  Burchan  joined  the  latter 
together  again,  and  consoled  bim  by  saying  that  his 
body  would  become  the  holiest  sanctuary  of  the  world. 
The  thousand  parts  were  to  become  so  many  hands, 


each  with  oue  eye,  and  were  to 


so  many 


Figure  of  Jaeshik. 

Jafd,  Mardechal  ben-Abraham,  a  famous  Jew- 
ish author,  resided  in  1661  at  Venice,  whence,  during 
a  persecution  of  the  Jews,  he  retreated  to  Bohemia, 
and  became  rabbi  in  the  synagogues  of  Grodno,  Lublin, 
Kreronitz,  and  Prague.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Lebu- 
shim,  a  series  of  ten  works,  which  bold  a  high  place  in 
the  classics  of  modem  Judaism.  The  general  title  of 
the  series  is  risbs  cab,  Royal  Apparel,  from  Est, 
viii,  15;  and  the  collection  itself  is  sometimes  called 
'2*2b  or  CSIsbn  1EO.  It  consists  of  (1)  Lebush 
tekeleth,  or  "  the  Purple  Kobe ;"  (2)  Lebush  ha-chor,  or 
"the  White  Vestment;"  (3)  lebush  atereth  xahab,  or 
"  the  Crown  of  God ;"  (4)  Isbush  butz  reargaman,  or 
"the  Vestment  of  tine  linen  and  purple;"  (5)  lebush  ir 
Shushan,  or  "  the  Vestment  of  the  City  of  Shushan." 
These  five  treatises  turn  upon  the  objects  of  the  ritual 
codices  of  the  Arba  Turiro  of  Jacob  ben-Asher  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Shulchan  Aruch  of  Joseph  Karo  (q.  v.).  The 
remaining  five  lebushim  are  exegetical,  cabalistic,  and 
philosophical.  See  FQrst.  JiibL  Jud.  ii,  7  sq.;  Etheridge, 
Intrwluction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  457 ;  De'  Rossi, 
LHzionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  136.    (B.  P.) 

Jafd,  Samuel,  a  rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  lGth  century,  is  the  author  of  homilies 
on  the  Midrashim,  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Esther, 
Lamentations,  and  Ruth.  He  afterwards  published 
them  under  the  title  of  i5f!P.  PlB^.  He  also  published 
homilies  on  the  haggadoth  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 
See  FUrst,  MbL  Jud.  ii,  9  sq.;  De'  Hossi,  Ditionario 
Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  136.    (B,  P.) 

Jaga,  in  Hinduism,  is  one  of  tba 
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honored  sacrifices,  which  the  Brahmins  offer  to  the  sun 
and  the  planets,  and  at  which  strictly  no  one  from  any 
other  caste  is  allowed  to  be  present.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  a  certain  spot  is  selected  and  cleansed.  A  hut 
is  built,  in  which  several  hundred  Brahmins  can  be 
accommodated  with  seats;  in  the  centre  of  this  the  holy 
pillar  is  erected,  Mahadewa's  symbol.  Around  this  a 
fire  Is  kindled  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood ; 
and  now  all  that  cau  find  room  crowd  into  the  hut. 
The  remaining  Brahmins  surround  the  holy  place,  so 
that  no  profane  eye  desecrate  the  sanctuary.  Then  a 
widow  is  strangled  (blood  is  not  allowed  to  be  shed) ; 
the  lirer  is  roasted  with  butter,  divided  in  as  many 
pans  as  there  are  Brahmins,  and  given  to  them  on  a 
slice  of  bread,  which  they  are  obliged  to  eat.  Whoever 
does  this  is  said  to  be  specially  purified  and  made  sin- 
less; and  the  Brahmin  who  kindled  the  fire  and  per- 
formed the  sacrificial  ceremony  may  take  a  part  of  (he 
fire  to  his  home,  where  he  is  to  keep  it  constantly  burn- 
ing, and  at  his  death  he  is  permitted  to  have  his  funeral 
pile  kindled  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  he  enters  para- 
dise immediately,  without  any  transmigration  of  his 
soul.  Of  course,  under  the  English  rule  these  barbari- 
ties are  no  longer  permitted. 

Jager,  Joiiakn  Wolfoaxo,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  March  17, 1G47,  and 
died  at  Tubingen,  April  2, 1720,  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology,  chancellor,  and  provost.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Bistoria  Ecdesiastica,  etc  (1710,  2  vols,  fol.;  Hamburg, 
1709,  1717)  :—Examen  Quietismi  .'—SeparalisiHUs  Bodi- 
emus  sub  Examen  Vocatus:  —  J)e  Dodrinn  Communi- 
cationis  Idiomatum  : — Compendium  TheoUiyiet  Pontine. 
See  Jikher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten-Isxibm,%.\.\  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  285, 481, 579, 887.    (B.  P.) 

Jaghatai-Turki  [  Tartar]  (or  Tekke  Turco- 
man) Version  of  thb  Sckiptl-rks.  This  dialect 
is  vernacular  to  the  Uzbek  and  Turkish  tribes  of  Tur- 
kestan and  Central  Asia,  and  a  version  of  any  part  of 
the  Scriptures  into  it  is  of  a  very  recent  date.  In  1879 
the  Rev.  James  Bassett  had  completed  a  translation  of 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mirza 
from  Meshed.  After  a  careful  revision  made  at  Teheran, 
the  translator  carried  his  version  through  the  press  in 
London.  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  gospel  was 
again  printed  at  Tiflis,  and  moat  of  the  vowel  points, 
which  were  so  numerous  in  the  first  edition,  were 
omitted.    (B  P.) 

Jagnepawadam,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  cord  of  the 
Brahmins,  a  sacred  mark  or  sign  of  the  highest  caste, 
which  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  carry  under  severe  pen- 
alties. It  is  made  of  nine  threads  of  wool,  which  are 
long  enough  to  be  wound  one  hundred  and  eight  times 
•round  the  hand  (because  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight 
legends  of  Brahma).  These  nine  threads  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the.  three  Vcdas,  or 
holy  books,  and  they  arc  then  sus|)ended  over  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  touch  the  hip  under  the  left  arm. 
This  Brahmin-cord  places  him  who  carries  it  above  the 
reach  of  the  civil  law. 

Jagouth  («r  Yaghuth '.  one  of  the  five  principal 
gods  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  He  was  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Koran. 

Jahed,  AbC-Osmax-AmrO,  a  Mohammedan  doctor 
of  the  sect  of  the  Mouzelites.  The  name  of  Jahed,  by 
which  he  is  generally  designated,  is  only  a  surname 
given  to  him  on  account  of  his  brilliant  eyes.  He  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greek  literature.  He 
gained  a  great  many  adherents  by  his  writings  and 
eloquence.  Among  his  theological  books  one  is  cited 
as  being  composed  in  favor  of  Ali.  and  containing  more 
than  a  thousand  traditions  respecting  him.  The  best 
of  his  works,  according  to  Ihn-Khallican,  who  cites  but 
two,  is  a  treatise  on  animals  probably  borrowed  largely 
from  Greek  writers.  Jahed  died  at  Bussora,  A. I).  869. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Bvy.  Genet  ale,  s.  v. 


Jais,  .Ki. mtfs,  a  Benedictine,  was  born  at  Mittefe- 
wald,  Bavaria,  March  17, 1750.  In  1770  he  joined  bis 
order,  was  in  1778  professor  at  the  Salzburg  Gymnasium, 
and  in  1803  professor  of  theology  there.  In  1814  he  retired 
from  public  duties,  and  died  Dec.  4, 1822.  He  published, 
Prtdigten  (Munich,  1803, 2  vols.)  .—Kalcehismus  (Wttra- 
burg,  1811): — Handbuch  turn  Unterrichte  in  der  christ 
hathol.  Glaubens-  unci  Sittenlehre  \  I*  J I ),  and  other  asct-t- 
ical  works.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoi  Lit.  ii,  112, 
241,  267,  346,  878.    (R  P.) 

Jaish,  Barucii  ibx.    See  Ibx-Jaish. 

Jakobi,  Adam  Fhikdrich  Ernst,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  27, 1783.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  acted  for  some  time  as  private  tutor,  went  in 
1763  as  military  chaplain  to  Holland,  and  was  in  1775 
appointed  superintendent  by  duke  Ernest  of  Got  ha, 
Jakobi  died  April  3,  1807.  He  wrote.  Diss.  Theotoyiea 
de  Peccatis  Apostolorum  Adualibus  (Jena,  1754):— /■>- 
ercilatio  Ertgetico-Thtologica  de  Mnnogamui  (Got ha. 
1776),  besides  a  number  of  historical  and  pedagogical 
works.  See  During,  Die  getehrtcn  Thevloyen  Deutsck- 
lands,  a  v.    (R  P.) 

Jakshiamuni,  in  Lamaism,  is  the  supreme  god  of 
the  Thibetians,  identical  with  Buddha  of  India,  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  appears  for  the  fourth  time 
to  save  men.  He  is  the  present  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse. After  him  there  will  yet  come  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-six  Buddhaa,  before  the  salvation  of  men  shall 
be  finished.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Tar- 
tary,  China,  and  Japan  hold  him  to  be  the  onlv  god, 
creator  and  giver  of  their  religion. 

Jalaguier,  Prospkr  Fri>i>i(ric,  a  French  Protes- 
tant theologian,  was  born  Aug.  21, 1795.  Having  acted 
as  pastor  at  several  places,  Jalaguier  was  called  in  1*33 
to  Montauban,  to  fill  temporarily  the  chair  of  Christian 
ethics.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
dogmatics,  and  occupied  this  office  till  his  death  at 
Montauban,  March  22,  1864.  He  published,  U  Te- 
moignage  de  Dieu  (1851):— .4  uthenticili  du  Xovetau  Trt- 
tament  (eod.) : — Inspiration  du  tXoureaw  Testament  (eod.): 
— Simple  Expose  de  la  Question  Chritieune  (1862) Ito 
Principe.  Chrttien  et  du  Catholiciswe,  dn  Bationttlirmf  rt 
du  Protest antisme  (1855) :  —  Vne  Yue  de  la  Question 
Scripturaire  (1863).  In  these  works  he  defended  with 
great  firmness  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
and  the  religious  authority  of  the  Scripture,  against  the 
writers  of  the  Rerue  de  Strasbourg.  Sec  Lichteuberger, 
Encyclop.  dts  Sciences  lieligieuses,  s.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

Jaldabaoth.   See  Ialoabaoth. 

Jalinder,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  one  of  the 

mighty  (Lemons  which,  sprung  from  Danu,  are  classed 
and  recognised  under  the  name  of  Danuwas.  He  was 
dreaded  by  all  the  gods,  because  he  was  unconquerable; 
but  this  was  only  by  the  marvellous  virtue  and  puritv 
of  his  wife,  who  favored  no  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
The  dromon  challenged  Shiva,  and  fought  with  him  in 
Mahadewa's  form,  and  would  have  come  off  victorious 
had  not  Vishnu  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  god.  This 
he  did  by  taking  on  the  form  of  a  da?mon  just  like  Ja- 
linder, and,  coming  to  the  wife  of  the  latter,  overcame 
her  virtue,  and  immediately  the  daemon's  strength  left 
him,  so  that  he  was  conquered  and  killed. 


Jalkut  (B 


3N. 


e.  collection,  is  the  title  of 


Midrashic  catena  of  traditional  expositions  from  upw  ards 
of  fifty  different  works  of  all  ages,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  value.  This  Midrash  extends  over  the  wb<4e 
Bible.  The  latest  edition  is  the  one  published  at  War- 
saw (1876-77).  The  author  of  the  Jalkut  is 
Cara  (q.  v.).    (R  P.) 

J all  oof  Version  ov  thk  Script-irks.  Th 
lect  (also  called  Joln  f,  Woloff,  Guiluf.  etc.).  is 
a  large  tribe  near  lint  hurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa,  n 
bcring  al>out  50,000  souls.     In  1881,  the  British 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Wedeyan 
Missionary  Society,  resolved  to  print  a  tentative  edition 
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of  500  copies  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Rev.  K.  Dixon,  of  Bathurat,  Gambia, 
who  had  used  his  version  in  the  services,  and  found  it 
was  understood  and  liked  bv  the  people.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  407.    (B.  P.) 

Jam  moesta  QttESCK  qikukla  is  the  beginning 
of  the  grand  burial-hymn  of  Prudentius  (q.  v.).  This 
hymn,  which,  as  Trench  says,  is  "the  crowning  glory 
of  the  poetry  of  Prudentius,"  brings  before  us  the  an- 
cient worship  in  deserts  and  in  catacombs,  and  of  which 
Herder  says  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  his 
heart  moved  by  its  touching  tones.  The  first  stanza 
runs  thus  in  the  original : 

"Jam  masta  qnlesce  querela, 
Larriinaa  sospendite,  matrea, 
Nullus  sua  uiKiiorn  pl.ingst, 
Mors  hiiec  reparntlo  vllas  est" 
And  in  Caswall's  translation  : 

"Cease,  ye  tearful  mourners. 
Thus  yonr  hearts  to  reuu, 
Death  is  life's  beginning, 
Rather  than  It*  end. 
A  German  translation  is  also  found  in  SchafTs  Deutsches 
Gesangbuck,  No.  468.    (  B.  P.) 

Jama,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  ruler  of  a  division 
of  the  infernal  region  (Nark),  and  the  highest  judge 
there,  who  decides  whether  the  departed  souls  are  to  be 
admitted  to  heaven  or  go  to  bell,  in  which  Utter  case 
they  begin  their  wanderings  through  life  anew.  A  mir- 
ror, made  of  pure  fire,  portrays  to  him  the  deeds  of  all 
men.  On  a  golden  scale,  held  by  his  assistants,  he 
weighs  human  deeds,  and  leads  those  found  wanting  to 
Nark,  the  others  to  Suerga  (heaven).  He  is  a  protect* 
ing  spirit  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  the  most  honored 
companion  of  Shiva.  Nevertheless,  he  is  represented 
in  a  frightful  appearance,  with  hideous  features,  a  num- 
ber of  arms,  heavy  weapons,  and  riding  on  a  black  buf- 
falo with  four  horns.  He  Uvea  in  Jamapur  (city  of 
Jama). 

Jamandaga  (or  Mac  ha  Alia)  was  one  of  the 

supreme  deities  of  the  Kalmucks.  He  is  represented 
somewhat  like  Herli-Katt,  but  differs  from  that  deity  in 
I-.ixr^ing  six  arms.  Hit  color  is  blur,  and  the  (.alms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  red.  Flowers 
and  skulls  are  his  crown,  and  snakes  his  armlets  and 
anklets,  while  a  snake  hangs  over  both  shoulders.  His 
girdle  is  a  string  of  human  heads.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
a  sceptre,  in  another  two  cords.  In  two  he  holda  drink* 
hit;- vessels,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  hide  of  an 
animal.  Thia  frightful  god  crushes  with  his  feet  a  form 
which  has  human  arms  and  feet,  but  a  head  resembling 
an  elephant's.  This  idol  is  also  surrounded  bv  good  and 
evil  daemons. 


Jamanduga.  in  Thibetan  tan  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  eight  fearful  Rods  (Nadman-Dobahot),  who  by  their 
might  destroy  evil,  protect  the  world,  and  are  zealously 
worshipped  by  the  followers  of  Lamaism.  Jamanduga 
is  an  emanation  of  the  god  Mouauahari.  Jakabiamuni, 


the  supreme  god,  gave  htm  the  most  hateful  appearance 
that  he  could  devise,  in  order  that  he  might  conquer  the 
frightful  Tshotshitshalba,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  evil 
dtemons,  who  continually  seeks  to  destroy  the  world. 
In  this  form  Jamanduga  is  of  a  bluish  color,  surrounded 
by  tl-uni  *  of  fire,  and  has  ten  heads,  in  three  rows,  one 
of  which  is  that  of  a  bull,  another  that  of  a  goat,  and 
the  rest  distorted  human  faces;  but  the  last  and  topmost 
one  is  that  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  to  denote  hia  divine 
nature.  Twenty  arms  carry  the  deadliest  weapons  and 
instrumenta  of  torture,  and  with  twenty  feet  he  walks 
on  a  heap  of  crushed  men.    See  Jamandaga. 

Jamas,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Antilles,  was  the 
mother  of  the  great  spirit  Jokahuna,  whom  Tonatiks 
sent  to  the  earth  in  his  stead.  This  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped on  the  island  Quisqueja  (Hayti).  She  had  an 
Idol  there,  at  whose  side  two  servants  stood,  one  to  call 
the  gods  together,  when  the  goddess  wanted  to  send 
them  out  to  fulfil  her  wishes,  the  other  to  punish  the 
disobedient. 

Jambawat,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  an  Avatar, 
an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  god,  in  the  form  of  a  giant 
bear.  Rama  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu)  appeared  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  Havana,  the  giant  king  of 
Ceylon.  The  gods  all  aupported  the  latter,  with  armies 
of  apes,  of  bears,  and  other  animals.  Brahma  gave  the 
bears  a  king,  Jambawat,  who  came  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  god,  and  who  possessed  the  spirit  of  Brahma.  He 
now  wished  to  make  the  expedition  to  Ceylon  alone, 
but  Krishna  fought  three  days  with  him,  until  he  rec- 
ognised the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  (whose  incarnation 
Krishna  was).  Then  he  followed  Rama,  with  his  entire 
army  of  bears,  and  assisted  him  in  conquering  Ceylon 
and  its  ruler. 

James.  John  Thomas.  D.D.,  an  Anglican  colonial 
bishop,  was  born  in  England  in  1786.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  be- 
came vicar  of  Flitton,  Bedfordshire,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Calcutta.  He  arrived  in  that  city,  Jan.  15, 
1828 ;  on  June  23  he  set  out  on  a  visitation  to  the  Up- 
per Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  died  while  on  hia  way  to 
the  island  of  Penang,  Aug.  2*2  of  the  same  year.  Bishop 
James  bad  acquired  some  celebrity  as  an  author  and 
traveller.  He  wrote  Journal  of  Travels  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Rama,  Poland,  etc  (Land.  1816, 4to) :  —  Views 
in  Russia,  Poland,  etc.,  prepared  in  colors:— The  Flem- 
ish, Dutch,  and  German  School*  of  Painting  (  bond. 
1822,  8vo).  See  (N.  Y.)  Christ.  Journal,  1829,  p.  191 ; 
Asiatic  Journal,  April,  1829;  Penang  Register,  Sept.  10, 
1828;  Lowndes,  Bibl.  Manual,  a.  v.;  Brief  Memoirs  of 
Bp.  J.  T.  James  (Lond.  1830, 8vo) ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
a.  v. 

James,  William,  D.D.,  a  Preshyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  V.,  in  June,  1797.  He  received 
an  academic  and  collegiate  education,  and  was  ordained 
about  the  25th  year  of  hia  age.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from 
1825  until  1830  or  1831,  and  then  for  a  time  of  the  Third 
Presbvterian  Church  in  Montgomery  Street,  Albany. 
He  died  in  1868.  See  Munaell,  History  of  Albany,  iv, 
10.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Jameson,  Geoaoc,  an  eminent  Scotch  portrait 
painter,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1586,  and  studied  un- 
der Rubens  and  Vandyck.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1614.  The  largest  collection  of  his  works  are  at  Tay- 
moulh.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Mist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Jammabos,  a  Shinto  order  of  mountain  priests  of 
Japan,  are  a  kind  of  wandering  monks,  dependent  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  people  for  subsistence ;  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  go  armed  with  swords  or  scimi- 
tars, they  are  sometimes  called  mountain  soldiers.  Their 
founder  lived  about  the  6th  century.  He  wandered 
about  in  deserts,  and  climbed  the  steepest  mountains, 
subjecting  himself  to  the  severest  privations.  His  fol- 
lowers, on  entering  the  order,  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
renounce  all  temporal  advantages  for  the  prospect  of 
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eternal  happiness.  In  course  of  time  they  became  di- 
vided into  two  orders,  called  Tojunfa  and  Fonsaufa. 
The  former  are  obliged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  once  a 
year  to  the  mountain  of  Fikoosan  (q.  v.).  The  other 
order  of  Jammabos  are  obliged  annually  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  sepulchre  of  their  founder,  which  is  also  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain. 
In  preparation  for  this  hazardous  undertaking,  they 
practice  frequent  ablutions  and  severe  mortifications. 
During  their  pilgrimage  they  eat  only  herbs  and  roots. 
Ou  their  return  they  go  to  Miaco,  and  present  a  gift  to 
the  general  of  the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong, 
who,  in  turn,  bestows  some  honorable  title  on  the  pil- 
grim. At  their  original  institution  the  Jammabos  were 
Shintoists,  but  they  have  blended  that  form  of  religion 
with  the  worship  of  strange  gods.    See  Sm.vro. 

Jamray.  Pierkk,  a  Dominican  of  Languedoc,  who 
died  in  1665  at  Greuoble,  doctor  of  divinity,  is  best 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Albert  us  Magnus 
(21  vols.  fol.  Lyons,  1651).  See  Winer,  f/andbuch  dtr 
thiol.  Lit.  i,  914 ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lerikon, 
a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jan,  Johanh  W 1 1  ii ki.m.  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  Nov.  9,  1681.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in 
1718  professor  of  elocution,  in  1714  of  history,  in  1719 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Aug.  27, 1725. 
He  wrote,  Judicia  Ervdtiorum  de  Origine  Electorum  : 
—Uistoria  *£ra  Christiana  :—De  Censu  Romanorum 
Prima: — /A  A  rticulit  Suolxicrnnibut  August  am  r  Con- 
fessionis  Fundamento: —  I)e  Liiurgiis  Orient  (dibits  in 
Doetrina  de  S.  Eucharutia,  etc.  Sec  Jocher,  A  llge- 
meines  Gelehrlen-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  I/andbuck  dtr 
theol.  Lit.  i,  611.  (B.P.) 

Janes,  Edwin  I*.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, twin  brother  of  bishop  E.  S.  Janes,  was  born  at 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  (his  biographers  say  May)  27, 
1807.  He  spent  his  boyhood  near  Salisbury,  Conn., 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education ; 
wns  converted  while  teaching  school  in  Columbia, 
N.  Y. ;  and  in  1882  entered  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence. His  appointments  were,  Asbury  Church,  West 
Philadelphia;  Elizabeth,  Plainileld,  and  Irvington, 
N.  J. ;  Asbury  Church,  West  Philadelphia;  then  to 
Haddington,  Middletown,  and  Odessa  Circuits,  Del.; 
then  Elkton  and  St.  George's  Church,  Philadelphia; 
then  wns  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
sent  in  turn  to  Mulberry  Street  Church ;  South  Second 
Street,  Williamsburgh;  "South  Fifth  Street  (which  was 
organized  by  him) ;  Bridgeport  and  Middletown,  Conn. , 
in  1854  and  1855,  presiding  elder  of  New  Haven  District ; 
South  Fifth  Street,  Williamsburgh,  three  years;  John 
Street  and  Forsyth  Street,  New  York  city;  Flushing 
and  Whitestonc,  L.  I. ;  Summcrficld  Church,  Brooklyn, 
in  1866;  Central  Church  in  1867,  and  John  Street,  New 
York  city,  in  186H  and  1869.  where  he  closed  his  pas- 
toral  life".  In  1870  be  wns  appointed  district  secretary 
or  agent  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Pub- 
lishing House,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  Jan. 
10, 1875.  Mr.  Janes  was  among  the  foremost  of  saintly 
men;  an  unrivalled  pastor;  a  man  of  extraordinary 
power  in  prayer;  of  rare  eloquence  in  exhortation; 
an  ingenious,  instructive,  effectual  preacher;  a  sound 
theologian,  and  a  devoted  temperance  worker.  See 
Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  51 ;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a  v. 

Janes,  Edmund  Storer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  of  highly 
respectable  but  not  wealthy  parents,  at  Sheffield,  Mass., 
April  27, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1820,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  1824  to 
1880  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  during  which  time 
be  studied  law  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  pro- 
fession of  his  life;  but  in  1830  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  minis- 
try, in  addition  to  his  work  as  a  minister  and  his  theo- 
logical studies,  which  were  thorough  if  not  broad,  stud- 


ied medicine.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1832, 
elder  in  1884,  and  after  filling  various  important  charges 
was,  in  1838,  appointed  agent  for  Dickinson  College.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  financial  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society ;  and  in  1844  was  elected  to  the  bishopric 
in  conjunction  with  bishop  Hamlinc,  they  being  the 
last  of  the  bishops  who  received  the  vote  of  the  undi- 
vided Church.  For  more  than  thirty-one  years  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  the  episcopal  office,  "travelling  in 
all  the  states  except  Florida,  and  in  most  of  the  terri- 
tories, besides  being  president  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  and  of  the  Sundav- 
school  Union  and  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  the  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  and  president  of  the  Minard 
Home,  Madison,  N.  J.  Bishop  Janes  was  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history 
of  American  Methodism.  He  inherited  the  sterling 
mental  and  moral  qualities  of  his  Puritan  ancestors; 
possessed  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  enriched  by  generous 
culture,  and  disciplined  by  the  severest  training.  He 
was  a  model  platform  speaker,  ready,  earnest,  and  im- 
pressive ;  a  preacher  of  rare  power,  grasp,  and  eloquence ; 
and  an  administrator  of  peerless  activity,  clearness,  de- 
cision, patience,  and  comprehensiveness.  He  was  a  man 
of  inflexible  principle,  thorough,  conscientious,  and  un- 
tiring in  labor  and  devotion;  and  a  Christian  of  the 
purest  humility.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1876.  See  Minutes 
of  A  mutal  Conferences,  1876,  p.  365 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  a  v. ;  Life,  by  Dr.  Ridgaway  (N.  Y.  1882). 

Jangamas,  a  Hindu  sect,  the  essential  characteris- 
tic of  which  is  wearing  the  Lingam  (q.  v.),  or  symbol 
of  creative  production,  on  some  pnrt  of  the  dress  or  per- 
son. The  type  is  of  small  size,  made  of  copper  or  silver, 
and  is  commonly  worn  suspended  in  a  case  round  the 
neck,  or  sometimes  tied  in  the  turban.  In  common  with 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  generally,  the  Jangamas  smear 
their  foreheads  with  ashes,  wear  necklaces,  and  carry 
rosaries  made  of  the  Rndrdkshn  seed.  The  clerical 
members  of  the  sect  usually  stain  their  garments  with 
red  ochre.  They  are  not  numerous  in  Upper  India: 
but  in  the  south  of  India  the  Jangamas,  or  Lingayis,  as 
they  are  often  called,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  offici- 
ating priests  of  Siva  are  commonly  of  this  sect.  Tbey 
are  also  represented  as  being  very  numerous  in  the 
Deccan.  Besides  the  Jangama  priests  of  Kedarnath.  a 
wealthy  establishment  of  them  exists  at  Benares. 

Janlscb,  Ri  doi.ph,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Hamburg,  May  22,  1750.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen,  was  catechist  in  his  native  city,  and 
in  1789  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Amsterdam. 
In  1796  he  was  recalled  to  Hamburg,  and  died  April  7, 
1826,  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Catharines.  He  wrote, 
,  Cogitationes  de  Animi  Humnni  Libertate  (Hamburg, 

11770)  •.—PredigtentKu\rfe  fiber  die  som-  und festtSfdicken 
Eranffelien  (1797-1804,  8  parts).  See  Doring,  hie  ge- 
|  lehrfen  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a  v. ;  Winer,  Handbmck 
]  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  149.    (B.  P.) 

Janoah,  (1)  Or  Ephraim.  Of  Khurbet  Yanu\ 
]  the  modern  representative  of  this  place,  the  Memoirs 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  395)  give  only 
this  notice :  "  Traces  of  ruins  above  a  spring."  (2)  Or 
Napiitali.  The  Yavuh,  thought  by  some  to  represent 
this  place,  is  a  double  village,  nine  and  three  quarter 
miles  south-cast  from  es-Zib  (Ecdippa,  or  Achzib), 
which  would  fall  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Napiitali.  and  is  thus  described  (from  Gu6rin)  in  the 
Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  193) . 
"  Cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  and  many  cut  stones  scattered 
over  the  soil,  surrounding  platforms  or  employed  as 
building  material,  show  that  we  are  here  on  the  site  of 
a  small  ancient  city,  the  name  of  which  is  faithfully 
preserved  in  its  modern  name."    Lieut.  Conder,  how- 
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r,  distinguishes  this  locality  from  the  Janoah  of  S  ] 
Kings  xv,  29  (see  the  Memoirs  as  above,  i,  96;  but  no 
description  of  the  place  is  given),  which  he  regards  as 
the  Januh  lying  four  miles  south  of  the  Leontes  (Nahr 
Kasimlveh),  and  six  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  Tvrc; 
but  this  would  fall  within  the  tribe  of  Asher. 

J  an  sen  (Lat.  Jansenius),  Jacqc  its,  a  Belgien  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1547.  He  studied  at 
Louvain,  was  in  1575  first  president  of  the  newly- founded 
Augustinian  college,  in  1580  professor  of  theology,  in 
1614  dean,  and  died  July  80, 1625.  He  wrote,  Instrudio 
Catholici  Ecclcsiasta ; — Enarratio  in  Exodi  xv  et  I)eut- 
eron.  xxxii :  —  Commentar.  in  Jobum: — In  Xahum  et 
Habacuc  Prophetas: —  In  Cantica  Canticorvm :  —  In 
Psalmos  Davidis: — In  Evangelium  Johmmis.  See  An- 
drea. Bibliotheca  Belgica;  M  incus,  Elogia  lUustrium 
Belgii  Scriptorum;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelekrini-Lrr- 
iJbon,  a.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encychp.  des  Science*  Relig- 
ieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jansens,  Eunoa  Frasctsci-s,  a  Dutch  Domini- 
can, who  died  in  1715,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  can- 
onists of  his  time.  He  wrote,  A  utoritas  D.  TKoma 
Aquinatis  (1604) -.—Certissimum  quid  Certissima  Veri- 
tatit  pro  Doctrina  Doctoria  Angtlici: — Controversies  in 
Hixreticos  Opusculum  (Antwerp,  1673)  : — Supremo  Ro- 
man* Pontifcis  Autoritas  (1689):-/*  Romani  Pontifi- 
cii  Autoritatc  et  lufallibilitate  (1690): — Forma  et  Esse 
Eectesu*  Chritti  (1702) :— Dissertationes  de  Principali- 
oribus  Qumstionibus  hoc  Tempore  in  Scolis  Disputatis 
(1707).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  a.  v.    (II.  1'.) 

Janssens,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Flemish  paint- 
er, was  boru  at  Autwerp  in  1569,  and  at  an  early  age 
executed  a  Dumber  of  works  for  the  churches  of  Flan- 
ders, which  rank  him  among  the  ablest  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school.  His  paintings  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  representing  The  Virgin  and  the 
Infant,  and  The  Entombment,  are  highly  commended. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Ghent  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  a  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  worthy  of  Rubens  himself.  His 
masterpiece  U  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  col-  • 
lection  of  the  elector -palatine.  He  probably  died  in 
1 63 1 .  See  Hoefcr,  Xouc.  Bi»g.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Bicg.  Hist,  rfthe  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Janssens,  Hans  Herman,  a  Dutch  theologian, ' 
was  born  iti  1783,  and  died  at  Leyden  in  1855,  professor  i 
of  exegesis  and  dogmatics.  He  published  Uermemutica  ■ 
Sacra  (Liege,  1818,  2  vols.;  Paris,  1851;  Turin,  1858), 
a  work  which  is  held  in  high  repute  among  Catholics,  { 
and  has  also  beeu  translated  into  French  (Paris,  1827, 
1833).    See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  da  Sciences  Reli- 

Januxn.  For  this  locality  Coudcr  suggests  (Tint 
Work,  ii,337)  the  present  Beni  Nairn,  which  lies  three 
miles  east  of  Hebron  (a  position  possible,  perhaps,  for 
the  group  of  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
aacretl  text),  with  cisterns  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  de- 
scribed (from  Guerin)  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  325) : 

"  Here  I  saw  In  mauy  places  undent  material*  employed 
in  Arab  buildings.  Several  fragment*  of  wall  still  upright 
In  giM>d  cut  stones  nltructed  my  attention.  I  visited  a 
mo-que  which  covers,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
ix».»ple,  the  tomb  of  Lot  The  coffin  shown  to  me  consists 
.if  it  great  wooden  coffer,  covered  with  a  carpet,  and  prob- 
ably contains  the  body  of  some  modern  santon  revered 
under  the  name  of  Abraham  s  nephew.  Around  this 
siiiirtunxy  extends  a  court  surrounded  by  n  square  gallery, 
which  is  itself  enclosed  by  a  wall  built  of  stoues  belong 
ius  tt>  different  jieriods.  On  one  of  them  I  distinguished 
the  trncc  of  a  mutilated  cross,  and  one  of  the  people  told 
me  that  the  mosqne  Is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  n 
Christian  Chorch.  It  is  at  once  a  sacred  edifice  and  a 
fortress  for  the  terraces  which  cover  the  gallery  are  pro 
vided  with  a  parapet  pierced  with  loopholes.  ...  I  was 
told  by  the  sheik  that  the  place  used  to  be  called  Ke/r 
Beret*,  which  confirms  Robinson's  identification  of  the 
place  with  Jerome  s  Caphar  JStometw." 

Janus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god, concerning  i 
whose  original  signification  the  most  contrary  views  were  J 


held.  The  most  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  he  was 
a  deified  king  of  ancient  Italy.-   About  his  worship  in 
Home  the  following  is  related :  Numa  dedicated  a  i 
tuary  to  his  honor,  which 
was  opened  in  time  of  war 
and  closed  in  time  of  peace. 
This  goes  to  show  that  he 
was  a  god  of  war,  as  also 
his  by-name  "Quirinus." 
He  is  represented  with  a 
double  face,  sometimes  with 
four  heads,    In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a  staff  (the 
symbol  of  augury),  in  his 
left  a  key  (god  of  doors,  for  Figure  of  Janna  on  an  an 
Janua  signifies  door).    On  dent  coin, 

his  fingers  the  number  three  hundred  was  written  on 
one  hand,  the  number  sixty-five  on  the  other,  desig- 
nating him  the  god  of  the  year. 

Janvier,  Geo  ru  k  Wasiiecotow,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  of  Huguenot  descent  at  Cant- 
well's  Bridge  (now  Odessa),  Del.,  Jan.  22, 1784.  In  hia 
twentieth  year  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
began  his  preparatory  studies  with  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Read,  and  continued  them  at  Princeton,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  Sept.  26, 1810 ;  spent  one  year  in  itinerant  preach- 
ing ;  became  pastor  at  Pittagrore,  N.  J.,  May  13, 1812 ; 
and  died  there  June  9, 1865.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac, 
1866,  p.  115. 

Japan.  This  archipelago  in  eastern  Asia  consists 
of  one  large  island,  Hondo  (mainland  or  continent),  not 
called  Nippon  by  the  natives,  but  formerly  so  named 
by  foreigners,  three  other  large  islands,  Sbikoka  (four 
provinces),  Kiushiu  (nine  provinces),  and  Yero  (finer- 
plored  land),  a  number  of  outlying  islands,  Sado,  Oki, 
Iki,  Tsushima,  Awaji,  Goto,  etc.,  ami  the  more  distant 
groups,  the  Ku  riles  {smokers),  Hon  in  (no  man's),  and 
Riu  Kiu  (hanging  fringe-tassels  or  sleeping  dragon),  with 
nearly  four  thousand  islets.  The  area  of  this  empire, 
called  by  the  natives  Nihon  or  Nippon  (sunrise),  or  Dai 
Nihon  Koku  (great  land  of  the  sun's  root,  or  origin),  is, 
by  survey  of  1874,  146,571^  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  by  census  of  1874, 33,623,373  souls.  Hondo 
contains  nearly  15,000,000  people,  and,  with  the  islands 
immediately  south  and  next  to  it,  may  be  called  Old 
Japan  (native  Oyashima,  eight  great  islands),  because 
historically  conquered  and  colonized  in  early  titties. 
New  Japan  comprises  later  acquisitions  and  colonies, 
such  as  Ycxo  and  Riu  Kiu. 

The  origin  of  the  dominant  race  in  Japan  is  not  yet 
entirely  clear  to  scholars,  but  traditions  all  point  to 
Cores  and  northern  Asia  as  the  ancestral  seats  of  that 
conquering  race  which,  near  the  Christian  rera,  descend- 
ed upon  the  land  over  which  they  saw  the  sun  rise. 
They  found  other  races  on  the  soil  whom  they  sub- 
dued Many  of  the  subjugated  were  doubtless  of  near 
Asian  origin,  like  their  conquerors,  but  there  were  also 
the  straight-eyed,  black-haired  Ainos,  who  now  occupy 
only  Yezo  ami  the  Kuriles,  whither  they  were  in  early 
times  (from  the  4th  to  the  18th  century  of  our  tera) 
driven.  The  conquerors,  by  the  superior  force  both  of 
their  fetiches  and  dogmas,  as  well  as  of  their  valor, 
arms,  and  agriculture,  made  conquest  only  after  long 
struggles.  The  farmers  and  warriors  finally  pacified 
the  fishers  and  hunters,  and  established  both  their  po- 
litical rule  and  imported  religion,  Shinto,  over  "all 
within  the  four  seas."  The  first  mikado  or  emperor, 
deitied  as  Jiromu  Tcnno  (heavenly  king),  is  said  to  have 
begun  to  reign  B.C.  667,  in  his  miya  or  palace-temple, 
near  the  miyakn  (city)  of  Kioto— but  of  Japanese  dates, 
until  the  introduction  of  almanacs  and  writing,  with 
methods  for  keeping  record  of  time,  from  China,  in  the 
3d  century  aud  later,  no  one  can  speak  with  certainty, 
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and  Japanese  traditions  that  antedate  the  Christian 
aera  are  chronologically  worthless. 

The  first  form  of  government  was  a  rude  species  of 
feudalism,  in  which  the  mikado  was  suzerain,  and  hia 
relatives  or  captains  were  rulers  of  the  conquered  land, 
which  had  heen  duly  parcelled  out  into  districts.  This 
order  of  things  continued  until  the  7th  century,  when 
the  centralized  system  of  pure  monarchy,  introduced 
from  China,  was  carried  out,  and  the  mikado,  as  sole 
rnler,  was  agisted  by  six  boards  or  ministries  of  gov- 
ernment, and  all  provincial  officers  were  appointed  in 
and  sent  out  from  Kioto.  Several  centuries  were  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  method  to  perfection,  and  in  the 
distant  provinces  military  families  who  had  kept  the 
peace  and  put  down  insurrections  at  first  made  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  central  government,  and  later, 
at  the  capital,  transferred  their  energies  to  ambitious 
schemes  in  the  palace  itself.  The  introduction  of 
Buddhism  led  the  mikadoa  to  neglect  the  sceptre,  and 
to  become  Buddhist  monks,  or  live  in  gross  licentious- 
ness under  cover  of  a  professedly  holy  life.  This  paved 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  shoguns  (known  later  as 
kubo  sama,"  Tycoon,"  etc.),  who  gradually  concentrated 
the  powers  of  the  executive  in  their  own  hands,  while 
nominally  the  mikado  was  the  fountain  of  honors.  Ex 
aggerating  the  mikadoa  "spiritual"  importance  for  his 
own  ends,  the  shogun  usurped  the  functions  of  military 
and  civil  administration,  and  held  the  army,  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  appointing  power.  Yoritomo,  at  Kama- 
kura,  in  1192,  began  the  dual  system  of  government, 
which,  with  slight  intermissions,  lasted  until  1868, 
though  Iyeyasu,  at  Yedo,  in  1604,  established  the  or- 
der of  things  in  Japan  with  which,  until  1868,  foreign- 
ers have  been  most  familiar.  Side  by  side  with  this 
spectacle  of  two  rulers  and  two  capitals  grew  up  the 
elaborate  feudalism  of  Japan,  which  has  so  attracted  the 
attention  of  students,  and  which  in  its  perfected  devel- 
opment was  unique  in  Asia. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  Portuguese  Chris- 
tianity into  Dai  Nippon,  as  given  by  professor  Schem 
in  volume  iv,  is  in  the  main  an  admirable  one.  We 
note  only  the  following  needed  corrections:  Tanpga 
{teed  uUtnd)  for  Yanega,  Hideynshi  for  Fide  Yose,  Iy6- 
yasu  for  Yie  Yazoo,  Hirado  for  Firando,  Yedo  for  Yeddo, 
Bakafu  for  Rankfu,  Ise  for  Isyay,  Kiobu  for  Ryoby,  etc. 
We  may  add  that,  in  1877,  most  interesting  relics — docu- 
ments, books,  tapestry— of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  the 
pope  were  discovered,  and  that  while  in  Japan,  in  1878, 
the  writer  identified  the  place  of  imprisonment  and 
burial  of  "Sedotti"(Jean  Baptiste  Sidotti),  "  the  last 
Catholic  priest"  who,  in  1709,  landed  in  Japan,  and 
"  was  never  again  heard  of"  until  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown, 
D.D.,  unearthed  the  account  of  his  inquisition  and  trial, 
written  by  a  Japanese  scholar.  Further,  the  recently 
found  correspondence  of  the  Dutch  superintendents  of 
Deshima  requires  us  to  relieve  the  Hollanders  of  much 
of  the  odium  resting  on  their  names  for  assisting  with 
cannon  to  crush  the  "Christian"  insurrection  at  Shima- 
bara,  in  1627  (not  "at  the  close  of  the  10th  century"), 
in  which  very  much  fewer  than  seventy  thousand 
"Christians"  were  cither  concerned  or  injured. 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Romish  priests,  the  supposed  extirpation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  sealing  of  all  the  doors  of  the  empire  against 
foreign  influences,  Japan  rested  in  peace  in  the  calm  of 
despotism.  But  while  the  successors  of  Iyeyasu,  in 
Yedo,  supposed  that  the  duarchy  feudalism  and  national 
isolation  were  permanently  established,  great  currents 
of  thought  began  to  move  under  the  surface.  These 
were  finally  to  break  out  in  floods  that  should  sweep 
away  the  old  and  bring  in  a  new  aera  never  dreamed 
of  by  ancient  or  modern  man  in  Japan.  These  move- 
ments were  intended  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the 
shogun  and  his  abasement  as  the  emperor's  vassal,  the 
replacement  of  the  mikado  on  his  throne  as  sole  ruler, 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  Buddhism,  and  the  restoration  of  Shinto  as 


the  state  cult  us.  All  was  ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  up- 
heaval, when  the  squadron  of  American  steamers,  under 
commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  swept  into  the 
bay  of  Yedo,  July  8, 1853.  After  hia' truly,  and  those 
made  later  by  Townsend  Harris,  our  consul-general,  and 
European  envoys,  and  the  opening  of  the  port*  to  for- 
eign residence  and  commerce,  the  men  who  had  wrought 
to  undermine  the  shogunate  bent  their  energies  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners  and  the  dictatorial  isolation 
of  "  the  holy  country  "  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
advent  of  foreigners  precipitated  a  crisis  long  preparing, 
and  in  the  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  that  kept  the 
country  in  commotion  from  1859  to  1870  foreigners 
resident  on  the  soil  could  see  little  but  the  occasional 
outbursts  of  incendiarism,  assassination,  riots,  and  blood- 
shed, culminating  in  the  civil  war  of  1868-70.  In  this 
the  pmgressive  party  was  successful.  The  mikado  wis 
reinstated  to  supreme  power  in  the  capital,  which  had 
been  removed  from  Kioto  to  Yedo  (brig-door)— which 
received  the  new  and  more  appropriate  name,  Tokio 
(eastern  capital)— the  office  of  shogun  was  abolished,  and 
its  last  incumbent  retired  to  Shidzuoka  (where  he  died 
in  1884),  feudalism  was  abolished,  and  the  three  hun- 
dred or  less  petty  territorial  rulers  or  daimios  were  re- 
tired to  private  life  in  Tokio,  the  hereditary  pensions 
of  the  military-literati,  or  idle  privileged  classes,  were 
capitalized  and  extinguished,  society  was  reconstructed 
on  the  simplified  basis  of  "the  three  classes,"  nobles 
gentry,  and  common  people.  From  the  centralized 
government  in  Tokio  now  proceeded  the  most  radical 
measures  of  reform,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which, 
in  their  rapidity  and  frequency,  served  to  show  that 
the  mikadoa  advisers  were  making  all  haste  to  be 
"civilized."  The  goal  of  their  agonizing  race  was  the 
equality  of  Japan  among  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
ami  the  abolition  of  the  odious  extra  territoriality  clause 
from  the  treaties.  Dependence  was  not  placed  alone 
upon  development  of  industrial  and  military  resources, 
although  these  were  carefully  attended  to,  and  wisely, 
for  new  Japan  was  not  yet  purged  of  the  old  spirit  of 
feudalism.  Several  insurrections  had  to  be  quelled, one 
of  them,  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  1877,  being  on  a  scale 
which  threatened  for  a  time  the  very  existence  of  the 
government, and  cost  the  country  twenty  thousand  lives 
and  a  hundred  million  dollars.  By  means  of  telegraphs, 
steamers,  improved  rifles,  ships,  and  cannon,  backed  by 
the  valor  of  peasant  conscripts,  led  by  officers  of  modern 
education,  peace  was  won  after  seven  months'  war. 
Political  education  by  means  of  newspapers  (now  two 
thousand  in  number  in  Japan,  or  more  than  in  both 
Spain  and  Russia)  and  debating-cluhn  proceeded  apace, 
resulting  finally  in  the  establishment  of  local  assem- 
blies, a  franchise  based  on  property  qualification,  and 
the  solemn  oath-bound  promise  of  the  mikado  that,  in 
1890,  a  national  parliament  should  be  formed,  and  the 
government  (changed  from  absolute  despotism)  become 
a  limited  monarchy.  And  this  in  Asia !  Such  is  the 
political  outlook  in  Japan.  Let  us  now  glance  at  her 
religious  condition. 

When  the  treaties  lifted  the  seals  from  the  closed 
doors  of  the  empire,  and  missionaries  from  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church  entered  Japan, 
the  Roman  Catholica  searched  at  once  for,  snd  soon 
found,  remnants  of  the  17th  century  converts,  number- 
ing in  all  probably  five  thousand.  Preserving  a  few 
I  .;n  n  worda  of  sacred  import,  and  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic forma  of  the  Roman  ritual,  with  here  and  there 
an  image  or  picture  of  the  Virgin  or  of  Jesus,  these  de» 
scendants  of  the  martyrs  were,  despite  their  debased 
and  half  heathenish  condition,  Kirittatu.  With  this 
advantage  of  historic  continuity  the  Roman  Catholics 
began  their  work  simultaneously  with  the  Rusao-Greeks 
and  American  Protestants.  Persecutions  soon  broke 
out,  and  were  carried  on  both  by  the  old  shogun's  and 
the  new  mikado's  government.  The  writer  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  seeing,  on  a  bitter  cold  winter's  day,  in 
the  mountains  of  Echizen,  a  gang  of  these  wretched 
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priwncr*  roped  together  and  led  by  jailers  while  t 
ing  in  the  snow  to  their  place  of  duress  in  the  v 
craters  of  Kaga.  The  intercession  of  diplomatist 
especially  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  then  the  trusted 
servant  of  the  government,  and  president  of  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tdkid,  finally  stopped  these  inhu- 
man proceedings.  Fear  of  the  censure  of  Christian  na- 
tion*, and  their  threatened  final  refusal  to  expunge  the 
exira-territoriality  clause  from  the  treaties,  have  com- 
pelled the  Japanese  to  cease  from  persecution  in  every 
form.  In  1872  the  anti-Christian  edicts,  which,  since 
160U,  had  denounced  "  the  corrupt  sect,"  and  promised 
rewards  to  informers,  were  removed.  Later,  both 
Buddhism  and  Shinto  were  disestablished,  the  depart- 
ment of  religion  wan  abolished,  and  the  vexatious  bur- 
ial laws  repealed,  "ami  thus  it  has  been  brought  to  pats 
that  Christianity  has  been,  by  the  action  of  the  Japan- 
ese government  itself,  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  old-established  and  recognized  re- 
ligious of  Japan.    In  other  words,  within  twenty-five 

mission  in  the  empire, 
Christianity  secure*  a  position  before  the  law  which  it 
gained  in  ancient  Rome  only  after  the  delays  and  per- 
I  of  over  three  centuries." 


have  representatives  in  Japan,  most  of  them  from  Amer- 
ica.   In  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  missionary 
work  by  the  foreign  teachers,  the  Japanese  themselves 
c.ury  on  matters  pretty  much  in  their  own  way.  Al- 
most every  form  of  Christian  effort  in  vogue  among  us 
is  quickly  adopted  by  the  Japanese  brethren.  Preach- 
ing services  held  in  public  halls  and  theatres  by  a  number 
of  speakers  during  several  days  in  succession  are  very 
popular  and  effective.  Social  meetings  for  the  promotion 
of  harmony  ami  Christian  fellowship  are  frequently  held 
in  individual  churches  or  unitedly  by  different  churches 
<<t  denominations.  The  Ja|ianese  are  good  public  speak- 
ers, enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  participation  in  social 
worship,' and  being  emotioual  and  sympathetic  There 
are  few  of  those  pauses  of  dead  silence  which  so  afflict 
our  own  meetings  for  prayer.  The  telegraph,  now  ram- 
ifying throughout  Japan,  often  bears  such  messages  as 
these, "  Konnichi  Mitami  Kudari,  Kitokwai  furuu"  (to- 
day the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  down,  and  the  meetings 
are  full  of  fervor).    Prayer-meetings  held  exclusively 
for  and  by  women,  script  ure  -  reading  leagues,  young 
men's  Christian  associations,  popular  lecture  courses, 
and  religious  periodicals,  edited  by  native  Christians, 
supplement  the  foreign  missionary's  work,  and  that 
of  the  American,  Scotch,  and  Bible  societies,  and  thus 
fill  the  whole  land  with  light  and  truth.    Old  mission- 
aries declare  that  the  native  Church  members,  who  are 
very  opt  at  first  to  joiu  the  Church  from  intellectual 
conviction,  show  a  most  cheering  growth  in  spiritual 
knowledge.    The  preaching  of  the  young  licentiates  or 
pastors,  at  first  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  moral- 
ity, becomes  more  spiritual,  Christ  and  his  cross  being 
the  prominent  theme.    The  complete  New  Test,  has 
now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  for  five  years, 
aud  the  year  1884]  will,  D.  V„  see  the  completed  Bible 
in  their  homes.    The  Scriptures  are  published  in  three 
styles  of  print  aud  diction,  so  that  all  classes  may  read 
them.     Ninety  thousand  copies  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tracts 
were  distributed  hy  the  tract  societies  last  year.  Turn- 
ing away  from  China  as  the  mother  country  of  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration,  the  Japanese  now  look  to  Europe 
and  America.    A  company  of  literary  men  and  scholars 
are  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  ami  to  print  books  ami  newspapers  in  the 
Roman  character.    Familiarity  with  their  own  pho- 
netics, or  syllabary  of  forty -eight  letters,  makes  the 
final  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  easy.    The  Ro- 
mtiji-ktri  is  the  newspaper  in  which  they  are  showing 
bow  a  native  boy  may  now  learn  to  read  better  in  ten 
months  than  he  could  of  old  in  ten  years. 

Much  of  tbe  literary,  sockl,  political,  as  well  as  moral 


progress  made  by  the  Japanese,  results  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  missionary  labor,  suggestion,  or  stim- 
ulus. In  addition  to  their  preaching,  teaching,  trans- 
lation, and  healing,  they  have  conferred  upon  natives 
and  foreigners  alike  a  lasting  benefit  of  incalculable  im- 
portance by  their  aids  to  the  mastery  of  the  language, 
and  their  other  publications.  The  following  statistics 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  arc  from  ihc  paper  read  before 
the  Osaka  Conference  in  April,  1883: 
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Of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
Japan  we  do  not  here  speak,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
following  recent  works  for  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  country  and  people,  and  the  work  for  Christ  in  tbe 
sunrise  kingdom. 

Literature. —  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  (187 4^85),  vol.  i-xiv ;  Loon  Pages,  l/istoirt  de  la 
Rrliyion  Ckrelit nut  ntt  Japan;  Griffis,  The  Afikadu's  Em- 
pire  (New  York,  1876;  4lh  ed.  1881);  Corea,  the  Her- 
mit Saturn  (ibid.  1882);  Bird, Unbeaten  Tracks  inJaptm 
(ibid.  1881) ;  Rein,  Japan  (ibid.  1884),  and  the  works 
of  baron  I)e  Hubner,  E.  Warren  Clark,  E.  J.  Reed,  Isa- 
bella Carrut hers,  W.Gray  Dixon,  Henry  Faulda,  and 
others.    (W.  E.  G.) 

Japanese  Version  or  tub  Scwn-nuts.  The 
honor  of  translating  the  first  portion  of  Scripture  into 
the  language  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Japan  belongs 
to  the  late  Dr.  GUtrlaff  (q.  v.).  About  the  year  1835 
three  shipwrecked  Ja|iane*e  mariners  arrived  at  Macao 
on  their  voyage  homewards,  and  during  the  few  months 
that  they  remained  in  that  city  Dr.  GUtzlaff  availed 
himself  of  their  aid  in  translating  the  gospel  of  John 
into  their  language.  This  translation  was  printed  at 
Singapore  about  1838.  In  this  version  the  word  used 
for  (tod  waa  Gokuraku,  the  term  the  Buddhists  use  for 
paradise  or  tbe  state  of  supreme  bliss.   For  l^gos  or  the 

Word  lie  uned  Kathiktii  tfi  '  '  ft  '  r , 

the  wise  or  clever  person ; 
for  Holy  Spirit,  Kami.  While  in  England  Dr.  GUtzlaff 
proposed,  in  1849,  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, to  have  the  Scriptures  printed  in  the  Japanese 
tongue.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of 
John  were  consequently  printed  according  to  GUtzlaff* s 
translation. 

As  the  style  of  his  version  was  found  inferior,  and 
little  likely  (o  prove  acceptable  to  the  better  educated 
in  Japan,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Bcttelheim,  a  medical  missionary  and  convert  from 
Judaism.  He  was  sent  to  the  I/xichoo  islands  in  1846, 
and  while  there  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Test. 
While  in  Hong  Kong  he  published  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Victoria,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge.   It  was  printed  on  blocks,  in  royal  octavo  size, 
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with  GtttzlafTs  Chinese  translation  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  licttelhcim's,  in  the  Loochoo  dialect,  at  the 
bottom,  in  Katakana,  or  the  character  used  for  scientific 
works.  When  Bettelhcim  left  Japan  in  1854  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Chicago,  and  from  this  place  he  of- 
fered, in  I860,  to  sell  his  translation  to  t  he  United  States 
government.  The  government,  wishing  to  know  its 
merits,  scut  a  copy  of  one  of  the  gospels  and  a  grammar 
he  had  compiled  to  its  minister  resident  in  Japan,  Mr. 
Harris,  to  l«  examined  by  scholars  there  and  reported 
on.  Mr.  Harris  not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  sent  it 
to  Drs.  Drown  and  Hepburn,  two  missionaries,  but 
whether  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect,  or  out  of 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  at 
that  early  day  of  their  residence  there,  they  could  not 
make  anything  out  of  it.  So  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris with  an  unfavorable  report.  I>r.  Ilcttclhcim,  how- 
ever, revised  his  work  in  Chicago,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Japanese,  bringing  it  more  into  conformity  with 
the  pure  Japanese.  This  revision,  consisting  of  the 
four  gospels  and  Acts,  was  offered  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  purchased  by  them.  It  was 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1872  for  that  society,  in  the  Hira- 
gama  character,  which  is  more  generally  understood  in 
Japan  than  the  Kantakana,  in  which  it  was  written. 

This  publication  was  the  only  direct  effort  made  by 
that  society  as  a  temporary  measure  until  something 
better  could  be  prepared.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  missionary  convention  commenced  its  sittings  in 
June,  1874.  There  were  invited  to  meet  and  participate 
in  the  work  of  translation  the  Kev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Mission;  Kev.  N.  Brown,  D.I).,  of 
the  American  Baptist  Mission;  the  Rev.  John  Piper, 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Wright,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Mr.  Piper  and  Mr.  Wright,  owing  to  their  residing  at 
such  an  inconvenient  distance,  could  not  meet  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Nathan  Brown  sat  with  the  committee 
about  eighteen  months,  until  January,  1876,  when  he 
resigned,  and  continued  to  prosecute  the  work  of  transla- 
tion alone.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  con- 
tinued at  the  work  of  translation  and  revision  with  but 
slight  interruption,  Dr.  Maclay  being  absent  about 
eighteen  months,  owing  to  other  duties,  and  Dr.  Brown 
being  compelled  through  ill-health  to  cease  work  in 
July,  1879.  The  committee  finished  their  work  of 
translation  and  revision  of  the  New  Test.  Nov.  3,  1879, 
about  five  years  and  six  months  after  they  had  com- 
menced. The  work  was  cut  on  blocks  and  published 
in  the  following  order:  Luke,  August,  1875;  Romans, 
March,  1870;  Hebrews  and  Matthew  (revised),  Janu- 
ary. 1877;  Mark  (revised),  April,  1877;  epistles  of  John, 
June,  1877;  Acts,  September,  1877 ;  Gaiatians,  January, 
1878;  John,  gospel  (revised),  May,  1878;  1  Corinthians, 
August,  1878;  2  Corinthians,  September,  1878;  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  1st  and  2d  Thessalonians,  June,  1879; 
Philemon,  James,  1st  and  2d  Peter,  Jude,  Colossians, 
Revelation,  April,  1880.  As  to  the  literary  style  of  the 
translation— a  matter  of  no  small  importance — the  fol- 
lowing statement,  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn 
on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  the 
Japanese  version  of  the  New  Test.,  April  19,  1880,  at 
Tokio,  will  be  of  interest : 

"In  this  country,  where,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
Chiuese  language  and  literature  has  hnd  such  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  cultivation  and  language  or  the  people, 
It  was,  at  the  very  first,  a  matter  of  considerable  anxiety 
in  what  litcrnry  style  our  work  should  be  brought  out  to 
make  it  most  acceptable  and  useful.  The  conclusion  was 
not  difficult  to  arrive  at:  that— avoiding  on  the  one  baud 
the  f/tMMi-Chinese  style,  only  intelligible  to  the  highly  ed- 
ucated, scholarly,  and  comparatively  very  small  portion 
of  the  people;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  vhlgnr  colloquial, 
which,  though  easily  understood,  might  make  the  Script- 
ures contemptible  —  we  should  choose  that  style  which, 
while  respected  even  by  the  so-called  literati,  was  easy 
and  intelligible  to  all  clashes.  We  thus  adhered  to  the 
vernacular,  or  pure  Japanese,  and  to  a  stylo  which  may  be 
called  classical,  in  which  many  of  their  best  books  in- 
tended for  the  common  reader  arc  written.  And  our  more 
enlarged  experience  has  given  us  no  reason  to  regret  our 


first  determination,  bnt  rather  to  be  more  and  more  satis- 
fled  with  it,  and  to  believe  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  mauy 
other  matters,  we  have  been  uuder  the  guidance  of  n  kiod 
and  all-ruling  Providence." 

The  committee  had  assistance  from  several  Japanese 
scholars,  among  whom  Mr.  Okunn  and  Mr.  Matsuvama 
arc  mentioned.  Of  the  Utter  it  is  said,  "  He  has'  bet- n 
with  the  committee  from  the  first  and  throughout  its 
whole  work.  He  has  been  our  chief  dependence,  as- 
sistant, and  arbiter  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Whatever 
virtue  there  is  in  our  Japanese  text,  it  is  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  owing  to  his  scholarly  ability,  the  perfect 
knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  language,  his  conscientious 
care,  and  identifying  himself  with  the  work."  At  pres- 
ent the  New  Test,  is  circulated  in  Japan  in  the  follow- 
ing editions : 

L  The  Standard,  or  KanamejiH,  Sete  Testament—  This 
is  a  republication  of  the  New  Test,  completed  in  13*0, 
with  such  changes  as  the  translation  committee  finally 
decided  upon. 

S.  The  Romanized  Sew  Tentament;  or,  Warera  no  sku 
lyeeu  Kirituto  no  Shin  Yaku  ten  sho  This  is  the  Japan- 
ese of  the  Standard  New  Test.,  in  Woman  letter.  The 
transliteration  was  done  by  Dr.  Hepburn.  The  Dedly  trd- 
tette  of  Yokohama,  Oct.  1<t,  1980,  has  the  following  notice 
concerning  the  editor:  "  The  labors  of  this  modest  bat 
excellent  philanthropist  and  Japanese  scholar  in  t  he  causes 
of  learning  and  Christianity  in  Japan  are  well  known. 
His  dictionary,  Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese, 
was  the  first  work  of  Its  kind  published  in  this  country, 
'  and  notwithstanding  the  more  elaborate  and  copious  con- 
'  tribution  of  If  r.  Satow,  it  still  retains  its  high  rank  for 
j  accuracy  and  general  usefulness,  in  the  midst  of  other 
occupations,  Dr.  Hepburn  has  found  time  to  add  to  his 
literary  reputation  a  complete  Romanised  version  of  the 
New  Test,  a  piece  of  work  which  can  lie  bnt  imperfectly 
estimated  by  Its  extent,  which  embraces  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  closely  printed  royal  octavo  pages. 

"Of  the  quality  of  the  translation  we  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion.  Dr.  Hepburn's  close  association 
with  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  the  work  is  itself  a 
guarantee  of  excellence:  but  we  may,  at  a  later  time, 
have  occasion  to  notice  It  critically. 

41  The  American  Bible  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  valuable  addition  to  its  library,  and  the  thanks  of 
nil  who  desire  the  promotion  of  good  works  are  due  to 
those  whose  labor  has  yielded  this  good  fruit." 

3.  The  Common  Reader'*,  or  Sohiraknna,  Sew  Testament 
— In  this  the  common  cursive  Japanese  character  is  used, 
almost  alone,  with  but  very  few  Chiuese  characters.  It 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  Illiterate.  The 
first  volume  will  appear  in  a  few  days,  aud  the  entire 
work  will  be  finished,  we  hope,  before  the  close  of  the 

\  year.  It  will  be  a  volume  slightly  thinner  than  the  Srand- 
ard  New  Test  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Preehyteriau 
Mission,  has  kindly  superintended  the  proof-reading 

4.  The  Shinkatakana  Sete  Testament— In  this  style  lb* 
angular  Japanese  kana  are  used,  with  mauy  Chinese  char- 
acters. It  is  thought  that  this  will  be  the  favorite  edition 
with  the  scholarly  classes.  It  Is  of  just  about  the  same 
slxe  as  the  Standard,  and  Its  cost  and  selling  price  will  he 
the  same.  The  proof-reading  of  this  work  has  been  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hepburn. 

5.  The  Chino-.t<ipanfji',  or  Kunten,  Sete  Testament  and 
realms  — The  New  Test,  was  prepared  bv  the  Kev  D.  C 
Greene,  D.D  ,  and  the  Psalms  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C.  Will- 
iams,  D.D.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Brldeman  and 
Culbertson  Chinese  translation  for  the  nse  of  Japane-e 
readers.  In  the  word*  of  Dr.  Greene,  "The  word  knnten 
is  the  name  given  to  the  diminutive  characters  written 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Chiuese  ideographs.  The»e, 
which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  Japanese  phonetic 
characters,  serve  to  supply  the  terminations  of  the  Jap- 
anese verbs  and  such  particles  as  are  not  found  In  the 
Chinese  construction.  Besides  the  kvnten,  there  are  cer- 
tain numerals  and  arbitrary  signs  placed  on  the  left  of 
each  column, which  indicate  the  Japanese  order  of  thonghc 
By  the  insertion  of  these  marks,  this  book  becomes  sub- 
stantially a  translation  into  Japanese  of  the  Chiuese  ver- 
sion above  meutloned.'* 

A  commencement  with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test, 
into  Japanese  lias  also  been  made.  Delegates  of  the 
Protestant  mis, inns  in  Japan  m<  t  in  Tokio,  May  10,  1878, 
to  consider  principally  plans  for  translating  the  Old 
!  Test.  A  permanent  translation  committee  was  ar- 
ranged for,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  mission, 
to  be  elected  by  the  mission  itself,  who  are  to  assign  the 
work  of  translating  the  different  portions  of  the  Old 
Test,  to  various  subcommittees ;  and  the  results  of  their 
labors  arc  to  be  submitted  to  a  general  revising  com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  by  the  permanent  committee. 
The  revision  committee  is  made  up  of  Drs.  Hepburn, 
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Brown,  Maclay,  and  the  Rev.  Mem.  Green  and  Piper. 
As  to  the  progress  made  in  the  Old  Test,  translation,  we 
learn  from  the  different  reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  that  most  of  the  books  have  been 
translated,  and  that  some  bave  already  been  printed. 
Besides  the  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  compare  also  the  Bible  Society  Recotxl  of  t  be 
American  Bible  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Japhia.  Its  modern  representative,  Yqfn,  lies  one 
and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Nazareth.  It  contains 
no  ancient  remains,  except  a  few  broken  columns,  and 
about  thirty  cisterns.  For  a  description  of  the  numer- 
ous grain-pits  cut  in  the  rocks  see  the  Memoirs  accom- 
panying the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  353  sq. 

Jarmuth  or  JcDAH.  The  modern  representative 
of  this  place,  Khurbet  el-Yarmuk,  lies  one  and  a  half 
miles  north-west  of  Beit-Neltlf,  of  which  the  Memoirt 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  give  only  this  meagre  descrip- 
tion (iii,  128) :  ••  Heaps  of  stones,  foundations,  and  cis- 
terns," with  a  reference  to  "section  A,  Jarmuth,"  which 
contains  no  allusion  to  it, 

Jarrom,  William,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Kly  Place,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  July 
29,  1814.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  some  time  in 
study  at  home,  and  in  teaching  the  classics.  He  was 
for  some  time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Northampton,  where 
he  also  conducted  a  school.  He  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  1841,  but  continued  his  school  until  he  went  as  a 
missionary  to  China  in  1845.  While  there,  he  labored 
at  Ningpo  with  much  success.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1X51,  and  settled  at  Isleham  in  1852.  He  removed 
to  Kegworth  in  1856,  where  he  opened  a  boarding- 
school,  and  preached  frequently.  In  1868  he  went  to 
Barton  as  co  -  pastor,  and  in  1874  to  West  Vale,  near 
Halifax,  as  pastor.  He  finally  removed  to  Coningsby, 
near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, where  he  taught  and  preached 
until  a  few  davs  before  his  death,  Feb.  28,  1882.  See 
Baptist  I/amUook  for  1883,  p.  266. 

Jattir  The  modem  representative  of  this,  Kfiur- 
bet  A  Mr,  lies  four  and  a  quarter  miles  south-east  of  ed- 
Dhoheriyeh,  and  nine  and  three  quarter  miles  north  of 
Tell  Milh  (Moladah),  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Me- 
nurirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  408) : 
'*  Foundat ions,  and  heaps  of  stones ;  a  great  many  caves ; 
a  ruined  masonry  tomb ;  several  fallen  pillar-shafts  and 
cisterns.  There  is  a  kubbeh  [dome]  at  the  ruin,  which 
stands  on  a  knoll.  Many  of  the  caves  have  masonry 
arches  to  the  doors.  A  large  building  remains,  four 
courses  of  the  wall  being  left.  Below  the  ruins  on  the 
hiU-eide  is  a  large  oil-press." 

Jaubert  (/>  Rarrault\  J  has,  a  French  prelate  and 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  Emeri,  count  of  Harrauli,  ami 
studied  at  La  Flechc,  both  philosophy  and  theology,  as 
an  abbot  of  St.  Pierre  de  Solognac,  in  the  diocese  of 
Limoges.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bazas  at  Home, 
in  August.  161 2.  Two  years  afterwards  lie  was  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  at  Paris,  He  had  been  designated 
as  grand-almoner  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  queen 
of  England,  but  the  Protestants  succeeded  in  preventing 
him  from  getting  that  position.  In  1630  he  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Aries.  He  presided  over  the  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy,  in  1635,  at  Pan-,  where  be  died, 
Jnlv  30, 1643,  leaving  Erreurt  et  F uu**eth  Uemarquablet 
(Bordeaux,  1622-31).  See  Hoefer,  Sour.  Buy.  Gent- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Jauk  (or  Yank),  one  of  the  five  deified  men  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran  as  having  been  worshiped  by  the 
ancient  Arabians.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
antediluvians  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
virtue*.  The  Arabians  represent  Jauk  under  the  figure 
of  a  horse. 

Javanese  Version  ok  the  Sciuptukks.  The 
language  spoken  on  the  island  of  Java  is,  next  to  Ma- 
layan, which  is  distinct  from  it,  the  most  polished  and 
cultivated  of  Polynesian  dialects.    Since  A.D. 


1400,  when  the  Javanese  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
many  Arabic  words  have  been  adopted,  by  which  the 
native  deficiency  of  the  dialect  in  abstract  terms  has 
been  in  some  measure  supplied.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal styles  of  language,  called  boto  kromo  and  boto 
ngoko.  The  boto  kromo  is  the  higher  style,  used  in  ad- 
dressing persons  of  superior  rank,  etc.;  and  the  boto 
ngoko  is  the  lower  style,  used  in  addressing  persons  of 
lower  rank ;  it  is  also  found  sometimes  in  older  writings, 
and  in  narratives,  etc. 

The  preparation  of  a  Javanese  version  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  of  Calcutta,  in  1812.  When 
the  Java  Bible  Society  was  formed,  in  1814,  the  trans- 
lation was  one  of  the  first  things  considered,  but  tbo 
language  was  found  very  difficult  of  acquirement  to 
Europeans.  At  length  the  Rev.  Gottlob  Bruckner,  a 
native  of  Germany,  stationed  as  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Church  at  Samarang,  undertook  the  difficult  tank.  In 
1820  he  commenced  the  translation  of  the  New  Test., 
which  was  printed  in  1831  at  Serampore.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  was  undertaken  by  the  lie  v.  Mr. 
Gericke,  a  missionary  of  the  Netherlands  Society.  In 
1831  he  completed  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he 
sent  to  Holland,  to  tbe  Netherlands  Society,  for  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Uerick6  also  made  a  fresh  translation  of  the  New 
Test,,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding.  The  printing  was 
conducted  at  the  Hague,  under  the  eyes  of  the  trans- 
lator, Professor  Roorda  assisting  him  in  the  correction 
of  the  proof-sheets.  The  revised  New  Test,  wu  issued 
in  1848,  and  in  1857  the  Old  Test,  was  also  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Siciety.  Of 
late,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  undertaken  to  publish  a  revised  edition,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Rev.  P.  Jansz  of  Djapara,  supported  by  Mr. 
HatTenden,  the  society's  agent  in  Singapore.  "The 
people  of  Java,"  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1883  states,  "are  said  to  number 
1 9,000,000.  Of  these  8,000,000  arc  Javanese,  8,000,000 
Sundanese,  and  8,000,000  Malays.  From  many  sources 
the  committee  learn  that  the  existing  version  of  the 
Bible  is  full  of  errors,  some  of  which  give  a  false  mean- 
ing to  tbe  paasagea  in  which  they  occur,  an. I  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  ia  almost  worthless.  Mr.  HatTenden 
has  returned  from  a  journey  in  Java,  where  he  found  the 
want  of  an  intelligible  version  of  the  Scriptures."  This 
induced  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  au- 
thorize the  Rev.  Jansz,  who  for  over  thirty  years  has 
been  a  missionary  in  Java  of  tbe  Baptist  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Netherland  Colonies, 
and  who,  besides,  is  the  author  of  a  Javanese  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  which  have  reached  a  third  edition,  and 
of  several  religious  books  in  the  Javanese  tongue,  to 
prepare  a  new  version.  In  this  work  of  retranslation 
Mr.  Jansz  has  the  aid  of  two  educated  native  Christians. 
In  its  revised  form  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  printed  at 
Singapore  in  1884.  Sec  Bible  of  Every  Uind,  p.  361). 
(B.  P.) 

J  a  was  were  the  physicians,  priests,  and  advisers  of 
the  small  kings  among  the  nations  inhabit inij  Florida. 
They  claimed  to  have  converse  with  the  spirits. 

Jawinna,  in  Lctticn  mythology,  was  a  friendly 
goddess  of  the  ancient  heathen  Prussians,  who  blessed 
the  sown  fields  with  fruitfulness. 

Jay,  Gtnoo  Michael  le.    See  Lkjay. 

Jean.    See  John. 

Jeaurat,  Edmr,  an  eminent  French  engraver,  was 
born  iu  Paris  about  1680,  and  studied  under  Bernard 
Picart.  The  following  are  some  of  his  best  works: 
The  Meeting  of  David  awl  Abigail;  John  the  Baptist 
Baptizing  the  Jews ;  The  Interview  between  Jacob  awl 
Rachel;  The  Fiwiing  of  Motet.  See  Spooner,  Bioff, 
Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  v. 

Jebis  (or  Jebisu),  in  Japanese  mythology,  was  tbe 
younger  brother  of  the  sun  deity,  but  because  ho  was  ill- 
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formed  ho  was  cast  off  by  his  parents.  lie  lived  by  fish- 
ing, and  amassed  great  wealth.  After  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  as  god  of  the 
sea,  and  as  one  of  the  sev- 
en gods  of  wealth.  He  is 
represented  as  the  god  of 
waters,  the  protector  of 
sailors  and  fishermen,  sit- 
ting on  a  lotus-flower,  or 
on  a  rock,  with  a  line  and 
a  fish  in  his  hands. 

Jechiel,  in  the  Tal- 
mud, is  the  supreme  genius 
of  the  good  genii  ruling  the 
animal  kingdom.  Subor- 
dinate to  him  are  Pasiel, 
GavicI,  and  Chamiel. 

Jechiel  dk  Pksauo. 
See  Pksaro,  Jkchiku 


Figure  of  Jebls. 


Jechiel  Nathan.   See  Nathan  bkx-Jkchikl. 
Jedaja  Pksini.   See  Pkxini,  Jkdaja. 

Jehud.  The  probable  representative  of  this  place 
el-Yehudiyeh,  eight  and  a  quarter  milea  south  by  east 
from  Yafa,  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,258)  as  "a  large  mud  viliagc, 
supplied  by  a  pond,  and  surrounded  by  palm-trees.  Mr. 
Drake  states  the  population  at  800  to  1000  souls.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Samaritans,  Jtidah  (Neby  Hftdali)  was 
buried  here." 

Jehuda  bex-Elikzkr,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  14th 
century,  is  the  author  of  rniPP  nn:^,  or  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  especially  explains 
difficult  passages  of  Kasbi.  This  com  men  tan-,  in  which 
more  than  <  ine  hundred  Jewish  authorities  are  quoted, 
was  published  at  Leghorn  in  1783.  See  Furst,  JSiU. 
Jud,  ii,  34 ;  De*  Kossi,  Ouumario  Storico  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  141.    (B.  P.) 

Jehuda  bek-IlaI,  a  Tanaite  of  the  2d  century,  and 
teacher  of  the  famous  Judah  hak-Kodeah  (q.  v.),  was  a 
cooper  by  trade.  While  he  spent  his  days  in  manual 
labor,  he  spent  his  nights  in  persevering  study.  After 
attaining  the  degree  of  rabbi,  he  still  labored  at  his 
trade.  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  this,  he  gloried  in 
it,  and  used  sometimes  to  have  a  tub  or  hogshead  of 
his  own  workmanship  brought  into  the  lecture-room, 
which  he  used  as  a  pulpit.  His  honest  integrity  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  ka-efiatid,  or  "  the  Just."  In  the 
department  of  Scripture  exposition  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  third  book  of  Moses,  or  Leviticus,  and 
it  is  considered  that  the  book  "  Sifra  "  was  first  com- 
posed by  him,  though  more  fully  elaborated  afterwards. 
See  Hamburger,  Real- KneyUop.  ii,  452  sq.;  Bacher,  Pie 
Anada  der  Tanatten  (Strasburg,  1884),  p.  101, 128,  199, 
235,246,267,291,441.    (B.  P.) 

Jehul,  according  to  the  Talmud,  is  the  supreme 
genius  of  the  genii  ruling  the  fire.  Subordinate  to  him 
are  Seraphiel,  Gabriel,  Nuriel,  Tamael,  Shimshiel,  Ha- 
damiel,  and  SarnieL 

Jeittcles.  Jlda  L5w,  a  Jewish  author,  bom  in 
1773, and  died  at  Vienna,  June  G,  1838,  is  the  author  of 
IWa^K  Kiar.  or  a  grammar  of  the  Ararmcan 

language  (Prague,  1813);  l>e*idrs,  he  translated  into 
German,  Job  (Vienna,  1834).  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets 
(1835),  Chronicles  (eod.),  Samuel  (1833),  Ezekiel  (1835), 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  (eod.),  which  he  published  with 
his  own  comments.  See  Fllrst,  HibL  Jud.  i,  52.   (R  P.) 

J ejeebhoy,  Sir  JjJURJHM  Parsee  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  Bombay,  July  15,  1783.  He  made  voyages 
between  India  and  China,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
possessing  at  his  death  about  $4,000,000.  As  early  as 
1822  he  released  the  debtors  confined  in  the  jail  by 
paying  their  debts;  and  his  donations  to  public  objects 
were  estimated  at  about  $1,500,000.  He  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria  iu  1842,  and  a 


gold  medal  in  1843.  He  endowed  hospitals,  schools,! 
ical  institutions,  and  other  benevolent  establish r 
A  school  at  Bombay  for  the  education  and  support 
of  poor  Parsee  children  he  endowed  at  an  expense  of 
#250,000.  He  built  comfortable  places  of  refuge  for  i  be 
convenience  of  travellers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  causeway  which  unites  the  islands  of  Boo. 
bay  and  Salselte,"the  water-works  at  Pocnah,the  bridge* 
at  Earla,  Parta,  and  Bartba,  and  many  other  publk 
works.  In  1857  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Bombay,  April  14. 1859.  A  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  town-hall  of  B<-cr- 
bay,  and  exposed  to  view  Aug.  1, 1859.  See  Appletons 
.4  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Jejumi  (Jt'/ure-f  reading)  is  a  ceremony  observed 
annually  among  the  Japanese,  of  trampling  upon  the 
crucifix,  and  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints.  It  was  designed  to  express  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Japanese  for  the  religion  which  the  Jesuits  hal 
tried  to  introduce  into  their  empire.  The  itnajrc-*  were 
about  a  foot  long,  cast  iu  brass  and  kept  in  a  | articu- 
lar box  for  the  purpose.  The  ceremony  tixik  place  in 
presence  of  the  street  officers.  Each  house  was  entered 
by  turns  two  messengers  carrying  the  box.  The  im- 
ages were  laid  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  the  list  of  the 
household  being  called,  they  were  required  in  turn  to 
tread  upon  them.  Young  children,  not  yet  able  to 
walk,  were  held  in  their  mothers'  arms,  so  as  to 
the  images  with  their  feet. 

Jekire,  an  evil  spirit 
they  expel  by  exorcism. 

Jelf,  RiciiAitn  William,  an  English 
was  born  in  London  in  1798,  and  educated  at  Oxfonl 
where  he  graduated  in  1820,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
Oriel  College  and  a  tutor.  In  1826  he  became  precen- 
tor in  the  royal  family.  He  was  made  canon  of  Chris* 
Church  in  1831,  Bampton  lecturer  and  principal  of 
King's  College,  London,  in  1844.  He  died  in  Oxford. 
Sept.  19,  1871.  Among  his  published  works  are.  Str. 
nvms,  fioctrinul  ami  Practical  (1835) :-  The  Means  of 
Grace  (Bampton  Lectures  1844) :— and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Bishop  Jewel  (1847-48,  8  vol*.). 

Jem  ma,  the  judge  of  the  wicked  after  death,  among 
the  Japanese,  who  beholds  in  a  large  mirror  all  the 
most  secret  transactions  of  mankind.  Intercession  by 
the  priests  with  Aruidaa  in  behalf  of  the  sinner,  and 
liberal  presents  on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  are  sure  to 
release  him  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time 
for  punishment.  The  figure  of  Jemma,  the  king  of  the 
devils,  is  monstrous;  and  on  each  side  of  him  are  two 
large  devils  one  acting  as  his  secretary,  and  registering 
in  a  book  all  the  sins  of  mankind,  while  the  other  dic- 
tates what  the  secretary  is  to  record.  This  idol  is  sit- 
uated in  a  temple  of  Jemma,  a  short  distance  from  Mis- 
co,  in  a  delightful  grotto.  The  walls  arc  covered  with 
frightful  pictures  of  tortures  which  the  wicked  are  sup- 
posed to  undergo.  This  temple  is  resorted  to  by  crowds 
of  |>coplc  from  all  part*  of  the  country,  with  oblations 
and  money  in  their  hands  to  redeem  the  souls  from 
dreaded  punishments.    See  Jama. 

J  cm  sh  id.  iu  Iranian  history,  the  mythical  hero  wbo 
led  the  Aryan  tribes  in  their  first  emigration  to  Asis 
and  who  taught  them  the  arta  of  civilization.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  taught  them  idolatry  also.  His 
real  name  was  Y'ima-Khacta. 

Jenichen,  Gottlob  Friki>rich,  a  Lutheran 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  26,  1680,  and 

at  I^ipsic,  Sept.  17, 1735,  professor  of  ethics.    He  is  the 
author  of  /listoria  el  Kxamen  Hull*  Clemenlis  X/ 
Ira  Quesnrlium  Emissm  (Leipaic,  1714). 
Ilandbuch  der  iheoL  Lit.  i,  652.    (B.  P.) 

Jenings,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  born  at  Coleshill,  Buckingham- 
shire, England,  about  1650,  and  emigrated  to  New  Jer- 
sey in  1680,  having  for  some  time  been  an  approved 
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minister  in  his  denomination.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
be  was  appointed  by  governor  By  Hinge,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  his  deputy.  This  position  he  occupied  until 
1683,  when  the  Provincial  Assembly  chose  him  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  for  one  year.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  iu  1692,  he  occupied 
the  highest  offices  in  the  province.  Iu  Pennsylvania 
his  abilities  were  highly  appreciated,  and  he  was  nom- 
inated to  the  commission  of  the  peace.  When  the 
controversy  arose  with  George  Keith  (q.  v.)  lie  became 
one  of  his  most  zealous  and  active  opponents,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1694  sailed  for  London  as  respondent 
in  the  appeal  of  Keith  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
where  he  ably  vindicated  the  cause  of  his  American 
brethren  from  the  aspersions  of  their  detractor.  On 
returning  from  England  he  removed  from  Philadelphia 
to  Burlington,  his  former  home  in  New  Jersey.  In  1702 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  in  1707  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  "in 
which  station  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  bold  and 
fearless  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  misrule  of  the  bigot- 
ed lord  CWubury."  In  his  spiritual  vocation  we  are 
told  that  he  was  "an  able  minister  of  the  gos|>cl,  and 
labored  much  therein,  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
many  people,  both  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  places.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  iu 
whom  was  concentrated  a  variety  of  qualifications  and 
mental  endowments,  by  which,  under  ihe  sanctifying 
power  of  truth,  he  was  made  emineully  useful  to  his 
fellow-men,  both  in  his  ministerial  and  civil  capacity." 
lie  died  at  Burlington  in  1708.  See  Bowden,  /Jut.  of 
Friends  in  A  mericti,  ii,  254.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Jenkyn,  T.  W„  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  South  Wales  in  17%.  He  gave 
early  evidence  of  earnest  piety;  began  to  preach  while 
in  his  youth,  studied  at  Homerton  College,  and  settled 
first  at  Oswestry  in  1823.  While  in  that  border- town 
of  his  native  country  he  published  The  Extent  of  the 
A  ttmemenl,  by  which  he  acquired  both  literary  and  theo- 
logical celebrity,  and  which  led  to  his  being  ap|H>iuted 
to  the  theological  chair,  eventually  to  the  presidency,  of 
Coward  College.  Meanwhile  he  removed  to  Stafford, 
and  there  wrote  and  published  On  the  Union  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Church  in  the  Conversion  of  the  World. 
In  1H37  be  relinquished  his  charge  iu  Stafford,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Germany,  formed  friendships  with  the  distin- 
guished theologians  of  that  country.    Wheu  Coward 


College  was  amalgamated  with  Highbury  and  Homerton 
colleges,  in  1850,  Dr.  Jenkyn's  services  were  no  longer 
required.  Being  anxious  to  do  good,  he  went  to  Roch- 
ester, to  establish  a  new  interest  in  that  town,  and  after 
a  short  visit  to  America  returned  and  labored  there  to 
his  living  day,  May  26, 1858.  Dr.  Jenkyn  was  social  in 
his  habits,  an  impassioned  lover  of  music,  and  no  less 
enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  theological  science.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year  book,  1859,  p.  203. 

Jennings,  Obadiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Baskengridge,  N.  J.,  Dec  13,  1778, 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg. 
Pa.  He  studied  law  for  some  years,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1811,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ohio,  and  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Sleubenville,  O.,  where  he  la- 
bored with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  six  years,  and 
then  accepted  a  call  to  Washington,  Pa.  In  1828  he 
removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained  fill 
the  close  of  his  life,  Jan.  12, 1832.  See  Sprague,  AntuiU 
of  the  A  met:  Pulpit,  iv,  549. 

Jenny.  Robust,  >.,  n  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, son  of  archdeacon  Jenny  of  Waneytowu,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  arrived  in  America  iu  1715,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
having  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  William 
Vesey,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city.  In 
1722  he  was  transferred  to  Rye,  and  remained  there 
until  1728,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  church  in 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  In  November,  1742,  by  license  of  the 
bishop  of  I»ndon,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  which  post  he  held  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  ministry  covered  fifty-two  years.  He  died 
iu  January,  1762,  aged  seventy-live  years.  See  Sprague, 
Annuls  of  the  A  met;  Pulpit,  v,  16. 

Jericho.  For  a  description  of  Tell  es-Sultan,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  see  the  Memoirs 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  222).  The 
following  account  of  the  locality  in  general  is  from 
Conder,  Tent  Work,  ii,  2  sq. : 
"Reaching  Jericho  we  were  again  disappointed.  The 


long  groves,  which  appear  so  charming  at  a  diilnnce,  are 
enthelr  com  pored  of  thorny  shrubs.  The  d&m  or  zUyphu* 
grows  into  a  tree,  with  small  green  leaves  nnd  formiaalde> 


prickles;  the  nebk.  another  specie*,  forms  long  hedge*  of 
brier,  of  which  It  Is  snld  the  cruel  'crown  of  thorns'  whs 
woven,  for  which  reasou  it  Is  called  spina  Chruti.  The 


- 


Jericho,  now  Kr-Rlha    (From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  and  Jsrusaiem). 
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zakkilin,  or  balsam-tree  (balanite*),  is  equally  thorny,  and 

beueath  these _grow  poisonous  nightshade  and  other  nox- 
ious plants.  The  distatit  beauty  of  the  groves  la  only  a 
mockery,  and  the  environ*  of  Jericho,  when  reached,  are 
as  atony  nnd  unlovely  aa  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

"Yet,  in  some  respects,  the  place  la  atill  charming. 
Here,  lute  in  autumn,  the  sound  of  ruuuiug  water  and 
the  song  of  birds  greeted  our  ears.  Among  the  high 
mounds,  or  tsllAl,  bare  and  dusty,  a  fresh,  beautiful 
stream  was  flowing  from  'Ain  es-Suitan,  the  site  of  the 
first  Jericho.  The  treat  spring  wells  up  in  a  stony  pool, 
under  a  high  hillock,  nnd  opposite  to  this  tell  U  a  Jungle 
crowned  by  a  very  larce  castor-oil  tree  and  other  thick 
foliage.  In  this  grateful  shade  the  birds  have  found  a 
retreat.  The  great  gray  shrikes  (Abu  Zereik)  sit  on  the 
top  branches,  and  the  queer  '  hopping  thrushes,'  with  their 
tail*  stnek  up  like  mpiers,  bound  about  beneath.  The 
bul ml  also  sings  in  the  groves— a  gray  bird  with  n  black 
bend  ami  a  curious  yellow  putch  at  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Still  more  beautiful  are  the  great  Smyrna  klugflshera 
(Abu  Xukr),  in  their  blue  coats  and  chocolato- colored 
waistcoats,  white -throated,  with  bills  like  red  sealing- 
wax:  and  the  gray  Africau  species  (Abtt  Kubeia),  which 
also  flutters  above  the  stream.  Last,  but  not  least,  come 
the  lovely  suu-birda  (Sutoeid),  peculiar  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, darting  about  like  little  black  wrens,  bul  respleudeut, 
when  seen  close,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism. . .  . 

"There  Is  only  one  natural  position  for  a  large  town  In 
the  plains  of  Jericho,  namely,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
beautiful  fountain  called  'the  Sultan's  Spring,' near  the 
foot  of  the  (£narantauia  precipice.  Nothiug  can  well  ex- 
plain the  choice  of  a  new  position,  but  the  fact  that  Jeri- 
cho was  cur-e  l  by  Joshua,  and  that  the  curse  was  fulfilled 
Thus  it  is  by  the  spring  that  we  naturally  place  the  Jeri- 
cho of  Joshua's  time,  and  this  view  receives  confirmation 
from  the  account  of  the  flight  of  the  spies  'to  the  moun- 
tain ;'  for  if  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  crag  of  Kftrtiiitul,  the  city  was  so  near  that  the  fugi- 
tives might  easily  have  crept  through  the  cane  Jungle  and 
thorn -groves  to  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
caverns  iu  the  face  of  Its  precipices. 

"Of  ancient  Jericho  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
bright  spring,  and  the  shapeless  mound  above  iu  We 
can  hardly  wouder  at  this  when  we  And  that  even  the 
Jericho  or  Herod  has  disappeared,  aud  that  only  n  vague 
conjecture  can  be  made  as  to  the  position  of  Tin  a  v  aud 
Taurus,  the  great  towers  which  once  defended  it-  It 
seems  probable  that  this  second  town  stood  south  of  an- 
cient Jericho,  aud  even  closer  to  the  hills,  for  the  great 
aqueduct  which  brought  water,  a  distauce  of  four  miles, 
from  (he  One  spring  at  the  head  of  the  wild  Kelt  chasm, 
leads  just  to  the  opening  of  the  plain,  nnd  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  numerous  aqueducts  which  dates  back 
to  Roman  times.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  also,  Is  the 
rock  fort  called  Jubr  or  Chubr,  in  which  title  we  may 
recognise,  as  my  companion,  Mr.  Drake,  pointed  out,  a 
relic  of  the  uame  Cuprus,  which  was  given  to  a  lower 
above  llerod's  Jericho. 

"Jerome  tells  us  that  there  were  In  his  day  two  Jerl- 
chos,  and  in  A.  D.  333,  the  anonymous  pilgrim  Af  Bordeaux 
fotiud  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  Here  also  we  have 
remains  of  a  bridge  which  has  the  oimt  reticulatum  of 
Uoman  masonry,  and  this,  with  a  few  strewn  fragments 
and  with  two  great  mounds  of  suu- dried  brick,  seems 
all  that  Is  left  of  the  second  Jericho.  The  Bvzantiue,  or 
4th-ceutury  town,  meutioued  by  Jerome  as  the  second 
Jericho,  Is  no  doubt  represented  by  the  foundations  and 


fragments  of  cornice  and  capital,  over  which  the  rider 
stumbles  among  the  thorn  groves  east 


groves  east  of  the  'Alu  ea- 

Bultitt. 

"  By  A.D.  TOO  Jericho  had  again  disappeared,  and  thus, 
In  the  I'ith  century,  we  And  the  site  once  more  moved. 
The  modern  Erlhn  then  springs  into  existence  near  a 
square  tower,  such  as  the  Crusaders  erected  along  their 
pilgrim  roads,  and  a  tradillou  of  the  'Garden  of  Abra- 
ham' comes  Into  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  S«- 
wulf  (A.D.  UW).  Iu  the  Uth  century  sir  John  Maunde- 
ville  tinds  Jericho  a  little  village,  and  Abraham's  garden 
is  then  stated  to  ha  at  the  font  of  the  Quarantania.  Fe- 
tellus  makes  the  distance  between  Jericho  and  the  latter 
mountain  two  miles,  and  thus  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
modern  Kriha  represents  the  site  which  was  created  in 
the  Crusading  period." 

Jerusalem,  Sr.von  ok,  1672.  Of  all  synods  which 
were  held  at  Jerusalem  since  the  apostles' 'time,  this  is 
the  most  important.  The  doctrines  of  Cyril  Lucar 
(q.  v.)  were  condemned  by  his  successor,  Cyril  of  Berr- 
hoe",  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  1638,  and  again 
by  the  next  patriarch,  Partheniua,  at  the  Synod  of  Jassy 
in  1642.  The  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  Petrus  Mogilas, 
also  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against  these  doc- 
trines; and  his  confession,  6p$6toZoc  ouoXoyia  rqg  vi- 
ffriwf  r>}c  v ,r  cai  awooToXuciic.  UKXim'ac  r»;v 
riVaro\nci)c,  was  sanctioned,  in  1643,  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Ant ioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Moscow.  Thus  an  effective  barrier  was 


the  Calvinistic  invasions  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  East- 
ern Church.    Nevertheless,  both  the  Reformed  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  continued  to  hint  that  the 
Greek  Church  was  leaning  respectively  either  tab  « 
that  way.    In  the  controversy  between  the  Reformed 
minister,  Jean  Claude,  and  the  Jansenista,  Nicole  sad 
Arnauld,  concerning  the  eucharist  and  transubsumu- 
tion,  the  former  alleged,  in  support  of  his  views.  tb» 
dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church,  such  as  it  appeared  in  its 
oldest  form,  and  such  as  it  had  been  revived  by  Cyril 
Lucar;  while  the  latter  appealed  to  the  dogma  of  iht 
Eastern  Church  in  its  oecumenical  form.    In  1660  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Nectarius,  published  a  honk 
against  Claude,  and  in  1672  his  successor,  Dositheo?. 
convened  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  still 
further  defending  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  synod  was  attended  by  'sixty -eight  representa- 
tives, and  resulted  in  the  so-called  Shield  of  Orthodorj, 
March  20,  1672,  one  of  the  most  important  cunfessiorul 
works  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  full  tide  of  whkb  is. 
'Arriritj  6p$oCo$iac,,  ;/  awoXoyia  cai  tXty%oc,  rpo$ 
tovq  Itaoiipovrac.  tjjv  avaroXiKrjv  iKtXifeiav  a'iptr\' 
k\jc  typovtiv  iv  r.-'tr  mpi  3toi>  cai  tuv  Jniuc,  u>c  cj- 
KoQoovovmv  ourot  avTot  ot  KaXovii'oi  IriXovoru  Tbt 
first  part  is  directed  against  the  Calvinists,  and  con- 
tains a  strong  condemnation  of  the  views  ascribed  to 
Cyril  Lucar,  and  at  the  same  time  an  adroit  vindication 
of  him  personally,  flatly  denying  that  he  ever  held  sack 
opinions,  ever  wrote  the  books  containing  them,  etc. 
The  second  part  is  critico-dogmatical,  and  present*  i 
full  confession  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith  in  the  form 
of  a  refutation  of  the  theses  of  Cyril.  This  second  part, 
or  aiivToitoq  bfioXoyia.  treats  in  eighteen  decrrta  and 
four  qutrxtiimr*  the  following  subjects:  1.  Trinity;  1 
The  holy  Scriptures  and  their  interpretation  by  the 
Church;  3.  Predestination;  4.  Origin  of  the  evil;  5. Re- 
lation of  divine  Providence  to  the  evil ;  6.  Original  an; 
7.  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God;  8.  The  mediatonliip 
of  Christ  and  the  saints;  9.  Faith  acting  in  charity; 
10.  Church  and  episcopacy;  11.  Church  membership; 
12.  Infallibility  of  the  Church ;  13.  Justification  by  faith 
and  works;  14.  Ability  of  the  natural  and  of  the  regen- 
erated man;  15. Seven  sacraments;  16.  Infant  baptbm; 
17.  Eucharist;  18.  State  after  death.    The  four  ft*- 
tlione*  arc  :  L  Can  all  Christians  read  the  Bible?   i  Ii 
the  Bible  conspicuous  for  all?   3.  What  constitutes  the 
holy  Scriptures?  (acceptance  of  the  apocryphal  boob); 
4.  What  is  to  be  believed  concerning  images  and  ven- 
eration of  the  saints?    The  synodical  acts  were  tint 
published  iu  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  1076,  and  again  in 
1678.    The  best  editions  are  found  in  llarduin,  Ada 
Concil.  xi,  179  sq.,  and  in  Kimmel,  Afonumemta  FM 
Eccl.  Oriental**  (Jena,  1850).    See  also  Gass,  SyaaW* 
der  griechuchrn  Kirche  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  79  sq.;  Sohaf, 
Creed*  of  Chrittendom,  i,  61-67;  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Rtalr 
Emykiop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jerushalmi  Taschum.   See  Tanohim  or  Jaar- 

SAI.KM. 

Jervls,  William  IIkxi-et,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  1813,  and  educated  at  Harro*. 
where  he  won  some  of  the  first  prizes  in  the  school  at 
the  unusually  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a  second  class  in  1835.  He  *a» 
for  some  years  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  and  beid, 
up  to  his  death,  a  prebendal  stall  at  Heytesbury— abol- 
ished by  recent  legislation,  so  that  the  dignity  died  with 
him,  Jan. 27, 1882.  Mr.  Jervis,who  took  his  wife  *  name 
some  years  ago,  was  a  son  of  the  late  dean  Pearson  of 
Salisbury,  and  elder  brother  of  canon  Pearson  of  Wind- 
sor. To  the  general  public  he  is  best  known  ai  the 
author  of  a  learned  and  interesting  work  on  the  Hi*t<xj 
of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the.  Concordat  of  Both?" 
to  the  Clou  of  the  First  Empire  (Loudon,  1872- ft  * 
vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Joshua.  For  this  Biblical  site  Lieut.  Conder  pro- 
poses ( Tent  Work,  ii,  338)  the  ruin  and  tell  ts  Savek,  foot 
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miles  north-west  of  Tell-Milh  (MoUdah), 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  409) :  "  A  prominent  hill-top, 
crowned  with  ruins,  consisting  of  foundations  and  heaps 
of  stones.  The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  built  of 
large  blocks  of  flint  conglomerate.  Other  rocks  of  a 
similar  kind  exist  in  the  valley  beneath."  The  place 
proposed  by  Schwarx  is  probably  h  >.':«./,  one  and  a  half 
miles  north-east  of  Surah  (Zurah),  and  two  and  a  quar- 
ter south-west  of  Kesla  (Chcsalon),  "a  small  village 
near  the  foot  of  the  bill,  with  a  well  to  the  west,  and 
olive-trees  beneath"  (Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey, 
iii,  25) ;  but  this  is  probably  Eshtaol  (q.  v.). 

(ha-Letci)  bkx-Joskk,  a  Jewish  writer  of 


or  a 


the  15th  century,  is  the  author  of  " 

of  the  Talmud  (Constantinople,  1610,  and 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L'Km- 
porcur.undcr  the  title,  C&/ru  Talmvdiea  (I.#vden,  1635) ; 
also  bv  Bashuvsen,  CUivis  Tulmudini  Maxima  (Hanau, 
1 7 14)  i  and  bv  Strove,  hyica  Hebraic*  Rudimenta  (Jena, 
1697).   See  Furai,*i6A  ./«</.  ii,  64  sq.    (Ik  P.) 

J  esse  aim,  according  to  Epiphanius,  a  name  given 
to  the  early  Christians,  either  from  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Jesse's  Tomb  is  traditionally  shown  in  a  corner 
of  a  ruined  monastery  on  the  hillside  between  Hebron 
and  Abraham's  Oak  (Conder,  Tent  Work,  ii,  84). 

Jesu  dale  is  memoria.  See  Bkunard  ok 
Claikvaux's  Hymns. 

Jeter,  Jkrbmiah  Bki.i  .  IM >.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Va^  July  18,  180*2.  His 
early  education  was  limited.  He  was  converted  in 
1821;  began  to  preach  in  1822;  was  ordained  May 
4,  1824,  at  High  Hills  Church,  Sussex  County,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years;  then  removed  to  Campbell 
County,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Hill's  Creek  and  Union 
Hill  churches.  In  the  autumn  of  1827  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Morattico  Church,  in  Lancaster  County,  ami 
subsequently  of  the  Wicomico  Church,  in  Northumber- 
land County.  In  the  Utter  part  of  1885  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Kich- 
for  thirteen  years  and  a  half  he  was 


nently  successful.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  was  called  to 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  re- 
mained  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Bichmond  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Urace  Street  Church.  He  re- 
signed in  1870.  He  became  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Relujious  Herald,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  the  south,  in  1866,  and  occupied  that 
position  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  18,  1880.  Among 
the  books  of  which  he  was- the  author  were,  Memoirs 
of  Rev.  A.  W.  Clopton: — Memoirs  of  J.  L.  Shuch,  Mis- 
sionary to  China  .-—Memoirs  of  Rev.  A  ndrew  JJroaddus : 
—Memoirs  of  Rev.  Daniel  Witt  :—Campbellism  Exam- 
ine>l: —  Campbellism  Re-examined,  both  of  these  works 
placing  Dr.  Jeter  among  the  first  polemic  writers  of  Lis 
times.  The  Christian  Mirror  and  the  Seal  of  Heaven 
were  published  bv  the  American  Tract  Society.  See 
the  RAiyious  Herald,  Feb.  26, 1880.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Jethlah.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Conder  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  888)  lieit  Til,  a  ruined  site  four  and  a 
quarter  miles  south-east  of  Yalo  (Ajalon),  containing 
"foundations  and  a  Mukam"  (Memoirs  to  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  86). 

JezreeL  Zerin,  the  modern  representative  of  this 
noted  place,  is  briefly  described  in  the  Memoirs  accom- 
panying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  88),  but  more  graph- 
ically by  Conder  (Tent  Work,  i,  124): 

"Crossing  the  valley,  we  see  before  os  the  site  of  Jez- 
reel,  on  a  knoll  live  hundred  feet  high.  The  position  Is 
very  peculiar,  for  while  tin  the  north  and  north-cast  the 
►lopes  are  steep  and  rugged,  on  the  south  the  ascent  Is 
very  gradual,  and  the  traveller  coming  northwards  is  ns- 
tonished  to  look  down  suddenly  ou  the  vulley,  with  its 
two  springs,  one  ('Aln  Jalftd)  welling  out  from  n  < 


two  springs,  one  (Win  Jalud)  welling  out  from  n  conglom- 
erate cliff,  and  forming  a  pool  about  one  hundred  yards- 
long,  with  muddy  borders  :  the  other  ('Aln  Tnb'aon),  the 
Crusaders'  Fountain  of  Tubanls,  where  the  Christian 
armies  were  fed  '  mlraculonsly  •  for  three  days  on  the  fish 
which  still  swarm  in  moat  of  the  great  springs  near. 

"The  main  road  ascends  from  near  these  springs  and 
passes  by  th<>  'Dead  Spring.'  M  Ilk  ft  WM  nepMSa  Df  IM 
governor  of  Jenln,  and  now  forms  a  shallow  pool  between 
rocks  of  black  basalt,  covered  with  red  and  orange-colored 
lichen,  and  also  fall  of  little  fish :  thence  It  passes 
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east  side  beneath  the  knoll  of  Zerin  (Jez 
on  the  south.  Climbing  up  to  the  village,  < 
strnck  by  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  antiquity:  the 
i.uildings,  including  the  central  lower,  are  all  modern, 
and  only  the  great  mound  beneath,  and  perhaps  some  of 
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undoubted,  and  hns  never  been  really  lost.  Here,  from  a 
tower,  perhaps  standing  where  the  modern  one  Is  erect- 
ed, the  watchman  could  see  down  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel  as  far  as  Bclhshnn,  and  watch  the  dust  and  the 
gleam  of  the  armor  advancing.  The  connM  of  the  two 
horsemen  and  of  Jehu's  chariot  was  distinctly  seen  be- 
neath  the  hill,  and  the  distances  are  sufficiently  extensive 
to  give  time  for  the  succession  of  events. 

<rOn  the  east  and  south-east  there  are  rock-cnt  wine- 
presses on  the  rugged  hill*,  where  no  doubt  the  'portion 
of  the  field  of  Naboth '  and  his  vineyard  are  to  be  placed 
—a  good  Instance  of  the  decay  of  vine  cultivation  in  Pal- 
es tine." 

Jidain- Jombaj a,  in  Lamaism,  was  a  young,  beau- 
tiful god,  a  Hurchan,  assistant  or  friend  of  Jakshiamuni, 
when  the  latter  founded  his  religion.  He  usually  is 
placed  beside  the  statue  of  the  supreme  god  in  the 
Lama  temple,  and  is  represented  as  a  very  soft,  femi- 
nine personage,  with  four  arms,  the  body  light-yellow 
color,  the  dress  blue.  Jidsin-Jombaja  was  instructor 
of  astrological  and  other  secret  sciences,  and  taught  the 
wise  men  in  these  branches. 

Jijella  (or  Jiemona),  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was 
a  youthful  goddess  of  hunting,  comparable  in  many 
things  to  Diana  of  the  Romans,  but  wanting  the  hostile 
attributes  of  the  latter.  She  was  regarded  as  a  friend- 
ly companion,  and  as  giving  success  in  hunting.  She 
subdues  the  wild  animals,  drives  the  reindeer  within 
range  of  the  hunter,  and  favors  the  most  courageous 
and  most  worthy ;  hence  many  young  people,  whose 
family  relations  were  not  positively  known,  were  called 
her  sons  and  daughters,  in  case  they  were  beautiful  and 
daring.  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  goddess  of 
love,  at  least,  she  was  implored  by  the  Slavs  for  chil- 
dren, unless  she  is  mistaken  for  the  similarly  named 
Jijindla,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  mar- 
riage. 

Jilsbog  was  a  Wendian  and  Slavic  deity,  repre- 
senting the  moon,  with  a  half-moon  on  the  breast,  and 
the  arms  raised  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  He  was 
also  a  god  of  time  (his  name  is  from  Jas,"  time"),  be- 
cause the  Wends  measured  their  time  according  to  the 
moons. 

Jinas,  saints  among  the  Jainas  (q.  ▼.)  in  India.  A 
saint  is  called  a  Jinn,  as  being  the  victor  over  all  hu- 
man passions  and  propensities.  He  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess thirty -six  superhuman  attributes,  four  of  which 
regard  his  person;  eleven  refer  to  his  supernatural 
powers;  while  the  remaining  nineteen  are  of  celestial 
origin,  as  the  raining  of  (lowers  and  perfumes,  the  sound 
of  heavenly  drums,  and  the  menial  offices  rendered  by 
Indra  and  the  gods.  The  Jinas  are  twenty -four  in 
number,  and.  although  similar  in  their  general  charac- 
ter and  attributes,  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
color,  stature,  and  longevity.  Two  of  them  are  red,  two 
white,  two  blue,  two  black,  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue, 
or  a  yellowish  brown.  In  regard  to  stature  and  length 
of  life,  they  undergo  a  gradual  decrease  from  Hishabha, 
the  first  Jiua,  who  was  five  hundred  poles  iu  stature, 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  to  Mahavira,  the  twen- 
ty-fourth Jiua,  who  had  degenerated  to  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  was  not  more  than  forty  years  on  the  earth. 

Jins  genii),  according  to  the  Mohammedans,  an 
intermediate  race  between  angels  and  men.  They  are 
said  to  be  made  of  fire,  but  with  grosser  bodies  than  the 
angels,  to  propagate  their  species,  and,  though  long- 
lived,  not  to  be  immortal;  also  to  have  inhabited  the 
earth  previous  to  Adam,  under  a  succession  of  sovereigns. 
Mohammed  professed  to  be  sent  as  a  preacher  to  them 
as  well  as  to  men.  Iu  the  Koran  there  is  a  chapter 
bearing  their  name,  in  which  they  are  introduced  as 
saying:  "There  are  some  among  us  who  are  upright, 
and  there  are  some  among  us  who  arc  otherwise;  we 
are  of  different  ways,  and  we  verily  thought  that  we 
could  by  no  means  frustrate  God  in  the  earth,  neither 
could  we  escape  him  by  flight;  therefore,  when  we  heard 
the  direction,  we  believed  therein.  There  are  Moslems 
among  us,  and  others  who  swerve  from  righteousness." 

Jirsik,  J  on  ann  Valkntin,  a  Roman  Catholic  prel- 


ate of  Bohemia,  was  born  June  19, 1798.  In  1881  be 
was  made  bishop  of  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  and  died  Feb. 
28, 1888.  He  is  the  author  of  J'opuldre  Dogmatik  odrr 
Giaubensiehre  der  katholischen  Kirche,  edited  by  B. 
Schon  (4th  ed.  Vienna,  1865)  • — in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage Jirsik  published  Twenty  Friendly  Letter*  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia  (1842>  See  Zu- 
chold,2m7Wi,679sq.  (RP.) 

Jiau,  a  god  among  the  Japanese,  whose  office  it  is  to 
convey  souls  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Joachim  of  Koksuk,  the  first  bishop  of  Novgo- 
rod. He  was  commissioned,  in  992,  by  the  metropoli- 
tan of  Kiew,  Leonce,  with  evangelizing  the  northern 
part  of  Russia,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  planted 
Christianity  there,  and  having  founded  the  Church  of 
St,  Sophia,  at  Novgorod,  where  he  died  in  103O,  after  a 
useful  episcopate.    See  Hocfer,  A  our.  Biog.  General'., 

8.  V. 

Joan  of  V  a  low.  Saint  and  queen,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XI  of  France  and  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  and 
was  bom  in  145ft.  She  was  plain  in  face  and  somewhat 
deformed,  and  her  father,  who  wished  a  son,  treated 
her  with  contempt.    This  dislike  increased,  until  on 
one  occasion  the  king  rushed  into  the  room  to  kill  her. 
and  her  life  was  only  saved  by  the  countess  of  Linierea. 
In  her  twelfth  year  Joan  was  married  against  her  will 
to  duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  who  also  treated  her  with 
coldness  and  contempt.  Louis  XI  died  in  August.  1483, 
and  his  son  succeeded  him  as  Charles  VIII,  under  the 
regency  of  his  elder  sister  Anne.  The  hosband  of  Joan, 
thinking  the  regency  ought  to  have  been  intrusted  to 
him,  endeavored  to  stir  op  an  insurrection,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  fled  to  Francis  II  of  Brittany  the  bitter  fi* 
of  France.    War  broke  out,  and  Joan  stood  as  an  angel 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties.    Twice  she  obtained  pardon  for  her  captured 
husband,  and  he  as  often  returned  to  his  perfidr.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  VIII,  April  7,  1498,  the' duke  of 
Orleans  ascended  the  throne     Louis  XII.   He  at  once 
obtained  a  divorce  from  pope  Alexander  VI,  by  taking 
an  oath  that  his  marriage  with  Joan  was  not 
plete.    He  gave  her  the  duchy  of  Bern-  and 
She  resided  at  Bourges,  where  she  spent  time  and 
enues  in  the  exercise  of  charity.    In  1500  she 
the  order  of  the  Annunciation  for  women, 
the  habit  herself  in  1504,  but  died  Feb.  4, 1505,  and  was 
buried  at  Bourges.  Her  bod}*  was  torn  from  its  resting- 
place  in  1562,  and  bunted  by  Calvinists.    She  is  com- 
memorated in  the  French  martyrology  on  Feb.  4.  Her 
canonization  began  under  Oement  XII,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  Pius  VI,  in  1775,  but  she  was  venerated  at 
Bourges  from  the  time  of  her  death.  See  Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  ii,  109. 

Joasaf  I,  the  fourth  Russian  patriarch,  was  elected 
Feb.  6, 1634,  and  died  Nov.  28, 1642.  He  left  a  ritual, 
containing  the  synodal  statutes  of  his  predecessor  Phi- 
la  ret.    See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Joasaf  II,  the  sixth  patriarch  of  Russia,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  Dec  29, 1667.  He  assembled,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  patriarchate,  a  council  to  anathematize 
the  sectaries;  at  this  council  were  present  Paisi,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  and  Macarius  of  Antioch ;  its  { 
cipal  motions  are  inscribed  in  the  Slongcbuik,  or  mi 
of  1668.  There  are  extant  of  his  works,  a  pastoral  letter 
(1668) :— another  directed  to  the  sectaries,  en  tided  G*d 
Praclenia  (reprinted  in  1753): — an  Instruction  <m  the 
Manner  of  Painting  the  Images  (1668): — and  another 
on  The  Marnier  of  Behaving  One's  Self  at  the  Church 
(reprinted  at  Moscow  in  1786).  He  died  Feb.  17, 1672. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a  v. 

Jobson,  FnKt>KRicK  Jamf.s,  D.D^a  minister  of  the 
Wcsleyan  Methodist  Connection,  was  born  July  6, 1812, 
at  Lincoln,  England.  He  was  converted  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  received  on  trial  by  the  conference,  and 
appointed  to  the  Patrington  Circuit  in  1834.  He 
became  kuown  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  i 
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rior  gifts  and  excellent  spirit.  He  was  a  representative 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church  to  American  Methodism  in 
1855,  and  to  Australia  in  1860.  He  tilled  the  appoint- 
ment of  book  steward  fifteen  years,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference  in  1869.  In  1880  he  be- 
came a  supernumerary,  and  died  at  Hull,  Jan.  4,  1881. 
Dr.  Jobson  published  Chapel  and  School  Architecture 
(1850)  .—America  ami  American  Methodism  (1857)  :— 
Australia,  with  Xotes  by  the  Way  of  Egypt  (18U2).  As 
a  preacher,  his  fine  natural  temper,  his  sound  judgment, 
combined  with  a  most  vivid  imagination,  his  cultivated 
taste,  and  intense  earnestness  fitted  him  Air  that  exten- 
sive usefulness  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  achieved. 
His  talents  were  much  in  request  for  funeral  sermons 
and  memorial  tributes  for  his  brethren  in  the  Methodist 
body.  Three  of  such  productions,  to  the  memorv  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Bunting,  1).  J.  Draper,  and  Dr.  Hannah,  were 
published  separately.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1881,  p.  27. 

Joceline,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1174,  and  consecrated  by  Eskilus, 
archbishop  of  Lundcu,  in  Denmark,  June  1,  1175,  in 
Ctiaravalle.  He  died  at  Melrose  in  1199.  He  enlarged 
the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it 
in  the  same  state  it  continues,  and  dedicated  it  in  1197. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  235. 

Jocelyn  (or  Joceline)  of  Wells,  an  early  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  and  educated  at  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire, of  which  he  became  the  bishop  in  1206,  and  was 
the  tint  to  fix  the  title  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  old 
see  of  G  last  on.    The  monks  of  Glastonbury  purchased 
their  exemption  from  the  territory  of  the  see  by  part- 
ing with  four  manors  to  the  new  diocese  of  Wells. 
Jocelyn,  with  archbishop  Langton,  was  banished  on 
account  of  obstinacy  against  king  John.    After  five 
years  exile  in  France  lie  returned  to  his  see,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  his 
cathedral.    He  erected  some  new  prebends,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  chapter  appropriated  many  churches,  in- 
creasing the  revenues  of  the  offices,  and  he  gave 
three  mat  ton*  to  the  episcopal  see.    He,  with  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  first  founder  of  St.  John's,  in 
Wells,  and  at  his  own  cost  built  a  chapel  at  Wokey. 
and  auother  at  Wells.    The  cathedral  of  Wells  was  his 
masterpiece,  however.    He  died  Nov.  19,  1242.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  93. 

Jocelyn,  Georok  Bkmis,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn*,  Jan.  3, 
1824.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  parents,  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence,  in  1830,  to  New  Albany, 
I nd.,  where  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
In  1842  he  graduated  at  Indiana  Asbury  University. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1843,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  admitted  to  Indiana  Conference,  and  appointed  to 
Paoli  Circuit.  In  1844  he  was  sent  to  Kockport,  where 
his  health  soon  failed ;  at  his  own  request  he  was  dis- 
continued, and,  removing  to  Vinccnnes,  Ind.,  opened  a 
select  school.  A  few  mouths  later  in  the  same  year  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
Vinccnnes  University,  which  position  he  held  till  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  wheu  he  returned  to  New  Albany  and 
opened  the  De  Pauw  Female  College.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  in 
Whitewater  College,  and  iu  1855  to  the  presidency  of 
the  same  institution.  Failure  of  health  led  him  to  spend 
1856  as  agent  for  a  western  railway  company,  and  for 
the  Northwestern  University.  In  1857  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Iowa,  and  appointed  to  Fifth  Street  Church, 
Dea  Moines;  in  1859  to  Zion  Church,  Burlington;  and 
in  1861  was  elected  president  of  Iowa  Wealcyan  Uni- 
versity at  Mount  Pleasant,  serving  meantime  as  pastor 
of  University  and  Asbury  ChapeL  In  1864  ho  was 
elected  president  of  Albion  College,  Mich.,  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  Iowa  to  the  Detroit  Conference.  Re- 
signing his  presidency  in  1869,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Michigan  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Divisiou 


Street,  Grand  Rapids.  In  1871  he  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  Albion  College,  which  office  he  sustained  till  his 
death,  Jan.  27,  1877.  Dr.  Jocelyn  possessed  large  natu- 
ral endowments,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  which  he 
patiently  and  thoroughly  cultured,  placing  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  instructors  of  his  age.  As  a  preacher 
he  had  few  superiors  in  power  of  thought,  perspicuity 
of  style,  and  impressiveness  of  manner.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1877,  p.  105 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Joe  ha  nan,  Isaac  ha-Lewi.    Sec  Isaac  Levita. 

Joe  ha  nan.  Salomo,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  was 
a  native  of  Posen.  Iu  1657  he  was  baptized  at  Dautzic, 
was  in  1659  professor  of  Hebrew  there,  and  died  July  1, 
He  published,  Programma  de.  JubUais  llebra>o- 
(Dantric,  1668 ):  —  Demonstrationes  88,  Jesum 
Christum  Yerum  et  AUernum  Messiam  Ess*  (Frankfort, 
1660):  —  Der  rerheissene  Messias  (Dantzic,  1683):— 
Zertheilie  Finsterniss,  oder  Widerlegttng  de*  fiuches 
Fujjumfs  von  Israels  Erlosung  (1681).  Sec  Flint,  BibL 
Jud.  ii,  97.    (B.  P.) 

Joel,  David,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  bra  at  Schwerin, 
in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  in  1813.  After  having  completed 
his  studies  he  was  raltbi  at  Schwersentz  and  then  at 
Rrotosehin.  In  1879  he  was  called  to  the  Talmudic 
chair  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Breslnu,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  8, 1882.  He  is  the  author  of  imn  CnT3, 
or  hie  Religionsphilosophie  des  Sohar  (Lcipsic,  1849). 
(B.  P.) 

Joel,  Heymann,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  died  at 
Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  Dec.  20,  1884,  published,  Das 
Prinzip  der  Patriarchen  (Dfbweldnrf,  1857) : — Festprt- 
digtenfur  die  hohen  Festtage  des  Jahres  (2d  cd.  Hirsch- 
berg, 1872).    (B.  P.) 

Joga,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  world's  age,  according  to 
which  the  whole  Indian  chronology  i*  regulated.  The 
earth,  according  to  this  system,  stands  12,000  divine 
years,  of  which  each  contains  360  common  years,  to- 
gether, 4,320,000  of  our  years.  These  4,000,000  years  » 
are  divided  into  four  Jogas,  which  have  their  particular 
names.  The  first  is  called  Krita-Joga,  and  lasts  4000 
divine  years;  the  second,  Treta-Joga,  lasting  3000  di- 
vine years;  the  third,  Dwapar-Joga,  lasting  2000  divine 
years;  and  the  last  is  called  Kali-Joga.  In  this  we 
live,  and  it  lasts  1000  divine  years.  Between  each  of 
these  Jogas  there  is  a  twilight  period,  after  the  first,  of 
800  divine  years,  after  the  second,  of  600  divine  years, 
after  the  third,  of  400  divine  years,  after  the  fourth,  of 
200  divine  vears.  This  entire  period  is  called  Maha- 
Joga,  or  Sadir-Joga.  1000  Maha-Jogas  are  4,320,000.000 
of  our  years,  and  this  makes  one  day  of  Brahma.  The 
night  is  equally  long,  together,  8,640,000,000.  In  this 
night  all  things  are  dissolved  until  Brahma  wakes  up  and 
re-enlivens  them.  Such  a  Sadir-Joga,  taken  3C0  times, 
forms  a  year  of  Brahma,  namely,  3,110,400,000,000 
of  our  years.  Brahma  lives  100  such  vears,  namelv, 
311, 040*000,000,000.  After  Brahma's  death  an  equally 
long  period  of  destruction  follows.  After  622,080,000.- 
000,000  years  Brahma  comes  to 
life  again,  and  the  circle  of  days 
and  nights  begin  anew.  The  last- 
mentioned  figure  forms  a  day  of 
Vishnu;  360  of  these  days  form 
one  of  his  years.  His  life  iasts  100 
such  years,  making  a  round  sum  of 
22,394,880,000,000,000,000.  Prob- 
ably Shiva  would  have  a  still  long- 
er life  had  the  Shivaites  not  made 
their  god  immortal. 

Jogi,  in  Hinduism,  are  peni- 
tents who  torture  thernselve*,eith- 
er  for  money  or  as  an  act  of  piety, 
in  the  most  severe  manner. 

Joguegeir,  in  Hindft  mythol- 
ogy, is  the  principal  enemy  of  the  Figure  of  Joguegeir. 
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M«tern  Buddha,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  Dewadet. 
He  id  represented  as  a  child,  wound  about  by  an  angry 
snake ;  although  it  seems  not  to  be  the  child,  but  the 
snake,  that  is  the  evil  demon,  for  Krishna  killed  the 
monstrous  snake  Kalinak,  as  a  child,  by  treading  on  its 
head. 

Jogues,  Isaac,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Orleans,  Jan.  10,  1607.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Rouen  in  1624,  studied  theology  in  Paris,  and 
took  orders  in  1636.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
Canada  the  same  year,  and  reached  Quebec  July  2. 
He  labored  earnestly  among  the  Huron*  and  Dinouda- 
diea  for  several  years.  In  1642,  in  company  with  father 
Kaymbault,  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Algonquin*.  He  returned  to  Quebec 
with  a  party  of  Hurons  fur  supplies  for  the  mission,  and 
on  his  way  back  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Iroquois, 


9.  Probably  bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1388.  Sw 

Keith,  Scottith  Bishop,,  p.  304. 

10.  Bishop  of  Koas  in  1420,  and  witness  in  the  same 
year  to  a  resignation  made  by  William  Graham  of  hi* 
barony  of  Kerdale  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Moray.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

IX  Bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1490,  and  privy-council- 
lor  to  king  James  IV,  from  whom  be  received  the  ab- 
bacy of  Icolumkill  in  1507.  See  Keith,  Scottish  . 
p.  305. 

12.  Bishop  of  Argyle  in  1499.    See  Keith, 
Bishops,  p.  2X8. 

13.  Joanne*  Klectus  Sodoren,  rat  in  the  Ps 
in  1524.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  306. 

John  ok  Ciutk  (surnamed  Rutberg).    From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  we  often  meet  in  the  mystic 
i  writings  of  South  Germany  with  the  name  of  friends 
almost  the  whole  party  was  killed  and  Jogues  1  of  God  (q.  v.).    One  of  them  was  John  of  Chur,  the 
taken  prisoner.   He  was  now  subjected  to  the  roost  cruel  I  son  of  a  rich  merchant.    Suddenly  arrested  in  a  VriU 


career,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  mystical  contem- 
plations. He  renounced  all  his  fortune,  to  which  he 
had  fallen  heir  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  distrib- 
uted it  for  benevolent  purposes.  He  regarded  sulYit.-riii£ 
as  a  sticcial  gift  of  divine  grace,  and  even  evil  thoughts, 
doubts,  and  impure  desires  he  believed  were  to  be  pa- 
tiently endured  rather  than  striven  against,  for  they 
were  dispensed  by  (tod.  He  taught  that  the  perfect 
man  "has  become  one  with  God,  when  he  wants  noth- 
ing else  except  what  (iod  wills."  About  the  year  1357 
he  sought  to  unite  his  friends  who  were  of  the  same 
spirit  into  a  society.  From  indications  in  his  writings 
we  conclude  that  Chur,  or  Coire,  in  the  canton  or  the 
Grisons,  Switzerland,  was  bis  native  city.    In  1365  he 


treatment,  and  afterwards  condemned  to  death.  He  be- 
came aware  of  his  impending  fate  through  the  Dutch 
citizens  of  Albany,  and  effected  his  escape.  He  made 
his  way  to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  from  there 
sailed  to  Europe.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1644,  and 
in  1646  went  with  M.  Bourdon  to  confirm  the  peace  in 
the  Mohawk  castles.  Peace  being  established,  he  set 
out,  Sept.  27  of  the  same  year,  to  found  a  Mohawk  mis- 
sion, but  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mohawks  at  Caugh- 
nawaga  (now  Fonda),  N.  Y.,"Oct.  18,  1646.  A  L\fe  of 
Jogues,  by  the  Rev.  F61ix  Martin,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1873. 

Johannsen,  Johann  Christian  Gottbkro,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  June  20,  1793,  at  Nortorf, 

Holstein.  In  1818  he  was  preacher  at  GlOckstadt,  was  determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  bustle  of  the 
called  in  1825  as  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Peter's  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  died  in  1858,  doctor  of  theology.  He  pub- 
lished, Anftchvung  zu  dem  F.trigen  (Altona,  1820,  2 
parts): — Utbrr  die  GrundsSize  eine,  Lehrbuches  der 
christl.  Religion  (ibid.  1823)  .-Religunurortrage  fur  den- 
kende  Verehrer  Jesn  (ibid.  1828, 2  parts) : —  Untersuchung 
der  Revhtmassigkrit  der  Verpjlichtung,  etc.  (ibid.  1833) : 
— Die  A  nfiinge  des  SymbolzuHntges, etc. (Leipsic,  1847) : — 
Die  augsburgisehe  Confession  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  i,  624  sq. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit. 

i,  337, 473.  751 ;  ii,  16, 74, 100, 180, 234 ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud. 

ii,  99.  (BP.) 

John  is  the  name  of  several  early  Scotch  prelates: 

1.  Consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1115. 
Some  time  after  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
rebuilt  and  adorned  the  cathedral  church,  and  conse- 
crated it  in  July,  1136;  divided  the  diocese  into  two  | 
archdeaconries  of  Glasgow  and  Teviotdale,  set  up  the 
offices  of  dean,  subdean,  chancellor,  treasurer,  sacrist, 
chantor,  and  succentor,  and  settle*!  a  prebend  upon  each 
of  them  out  of  the  donations  he  bad  received  from  the 
king.  He  was  witness  to  a  charter  of  St.  David's  to  the 
monastery  of  Newbottle  in  1140.  He  died  May  28, 
1 147.    Sec  Keit  h,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  232. 

2.  A  monk  of  Sais,  in  Norroandv,  and  bishop  of  the 
sec  of  the  Isles  about  1151.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  297. 

3.  Consecrated  (with  Hugh)  bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1178.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  12. 

4.  Bishop  of  Caithness  in  1185,  and  witness  to  king 
William  in  a  donation  to  the  abbey  of  Kiuloss,  at  the 
time  when  Hugo  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  206. 

5.  Bishop  of  Gallowav  in  1 189.  He  became  a  monk 
of  Halymd  House  in  1206,  and  died  in  1209.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  272, 

6.  Ui'hop  of  Aberdeen  about  1200,  and  such  in  1201. 
He  died  in  1207.    See  Keith.  Scottish  Bishop,  p.  105. 

7.  Probably  bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1226. 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  299. 

8.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1356,  and  was  still  such  in  I  discussions  on  the  mass  until  the  convention  of  an  mco- 
1365.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop,,  p.  M.  |  mcnical  council.    He  acknowledged  obedience  to  the 


town,  and  in  company  with  two  friends,  led  by  a 
black  dog,  they  went  into  a  mountain,  where  lY 
a  chapel.  By  and  by  they  were  joined  by  two  others, 
and  of  these  "five  men,"  John  of  Chur  speaks  in  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  He  probably  died  in  1382.  Ilia  writings 
consist  of  letters  and  tracts.  See  Acquoy,  /let  K  toaster 
te  Windeshrim  en  Zijn  Inoloed  (Utrecht,  1875) ;  Prefer, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  J'Ur  die  historische  Thevlngie  (1869), 
i,  109  sq.,  137  sq.;  Der  Gottesfrevnd  in,  OberLtmi  vmi 
SikoUius  von  Basel,  in  the  Bistorisch-potitische  Blatter 
(Munich,  1875),  Ixxv;  Der  Gottesfmnd  im  Oberland, 
in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  schtceizerische  Geschichte  (Zurich, 
1877 ) ;  Betuch  eines  Cardinal,  brim  Gottesfretmd  is* 
OberUtnd,  in  the  Theolog.  QuartaUchrifl  ( Tubingen, 
1876),  iv;  Jundt,  />*  Ami,  de  Dieu  a*  Quatorzisme 
Siecle  (Paris,  1«79);  Plitl-Herzog,  Real-£neyUop.%.x. 
(B.  P.) 

John  "the  Constant,"  elector  of  Saxony  (1525- 
82),  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  princely  supporters 
of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Meissen,  June  30, 1468. 
He  early  imbibed  a  love  for  a  military  life,  and  in  ser- 
eral  campaigns  under  Maximilian  I,  against  the  Hun- 
garians and  Venetians,  displayed  great  decision  and 
courage.  When  the  Reformation  struggle  began  he 
was  already  fifty  years  of  age,  but  followed  it  up 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  with  his  son,  John  Fred- 
erick, soon  became  a  follower  of  Luther,  of  whose  ser- 
mons he  often  took  notes.  He  bade  the  priests  of  Im 
realm  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  At  the  diet  of 
Spires,  in  1526,  he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther, 
in  connection  with  the  other  evangelical 
He  was  threatened  by  a  league  of  Catholic 
formed  at  Breslau  in  1528,  with  exile  from  his  land  and 
people  unless  he  delivered  up  Luther  and  restored  the 
old  order  of  things.  He  expressed  his  refusal  to  com- 
ply by  marshalling  his  troops,  which,  however,  it  did 
not  become  necessary  to  use.  At  the  second  diet  of 
See  Keith,  |  Spires,  in  1529,  he  signed  a  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  majority,  which  forbade  all  religious  innovations  or 
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emperor,  except  where  it  conflicted  with  the  honor  of 
G««d  aiwl  the  salvation  of  souls.    At  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1 his  conduct  was  heroic    In  spite  of  all 
personal  annoyances  he  stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  the 
evangelical*.    In  1531  he  entered  into  a  league  of  de- 
fence wiib  the  evangelical  princes  and  citiea  for  six 
vears,  which  forced  upon  t^e  emperor  the  religious 
peace  of  Nuremberg,  July  23,  1532.    He  died  Aug.  16 
of  ihe  same  year.    Luther  preached  his  funeral  sermon 
from  1  Thess.  iv,  13-18,  ami  Mclanchtbon  pronounced  a 
men. i  n  u  address  soon  after  in  Latin.    Luther  honored 
him  as  a  pious,  sincere  prince.    John  was  a  man  of 
peace,  and  yet  a  g<»od  soldier  of  Christ.    See  Spalotin's 
Biegrvpky,iu  Meitcke,  Script,  rem  in  Germ,  iii,  1003  sq.; 
Ranke,  Ihutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeilalter  oVr  Reforma- 
tio, i-iii ;  Gretschel-Bulau,  Geschichte  des  sachsischen 
Volies  una  Staates,  i,  419  sq.;  Mitt,  Einleitung  in  die 
Augufttma;  Plitt-Herxog, Real-Encyklop.s.v.\  Lichten- 
berger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

John,  patriarch  ok  Const axtinopuc,  known  for  his 
connection  with  the  measures  of  the  emperor  Michael 
Pakeologus,  looking  to  the  union  of  Christendom.  He 
at  first  refused  his  aid,  and  declared  the  Latins  heretics, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  While  in  prison  he 
found  leisure  to  examine  the  older  Greek  literature  con- 
cerning the  dissensions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  and  these  investigations  changed  his  mind. 
He  was  released  and  made  patriarch,  hut  after  the  death 
of  ihe  emperor  retired  to  a  monastery,  in  1  283.  He  was 
•gain  restored,  and  again  exiled,  dying  in  1298  in  Bithy- 
nia.  The  Greek  Church  excludes  his  name  from  the 
of  the  orthodox,  but  not  the  Latin  Church ; 
his  writings  are  found  in  Leo  Allatius's  Greecia 
Oiihodora,  torn,  i,  iL  See  Gass,  in  Plitt-Herrog,  Real- 
£nc9llop.s.v.  (aP.) 

John  of  Daruxoton,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a  native 
of  Darlington,  Durham,  trained  a  Dominican,  and  a  great 
clerk,  "qui  literatura  pollebat  cxcellcnler  et  cursilio" 
(Mat.  Paris).  Henry  III  made  him  his  confessor,"  which 
argucth  his  piety,  that  so  devout  a  prince  used  him  in 
bo  conscientious  an  office."  He  afterwards  became  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  being  the  choice  of  pope  John  XXI, 
in  order  to  settle  impartially  the  rival  claims  of  William 
de  la  Comer,  king's  chaplain,  the  choice  of  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Trinity  Church,  and  of  Fromund  le  Bnin, 
the  pope's  chaplain,  the  elect  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Sc.  Patrick's.    The  pope  set  both  aside.    John  was 
al<«o  collector  of  Peter's  Pence  in  Ireland  to  popes  John 
XXI,  Nicholas  III,  and  Martin  IV.    He  wrote  many 
books.    Returning  to  England,  he  died  in  1284,  and 
was  buried  at  Preaching  Friars.    See  Fuller,  Worthies 

John  or  I  i.andkrh.  a  Flemish  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  tiny,  count  of  Flanders.     He  became  at  first 
provost  of  St,  Peter  of  Lille,  ami  of  Si.  Donatian  of 
Bruges.    Nicholas  HI  provided  him  with  the  bish- 
opric of  Metx,  Jan.  2,  1280,  but  he  neglected  the  duties 
of  that  charge,  and  only  took  its  revenues  to  acquire 
grounds  at  Flanders.    After  a  short  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Liege,  and  took  possession  of  his 
new  Church,  Oct.  31,  1282.    In  1285  he  got  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  sheriffs  of  Liege,  and  left  the  city,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  clergy,  and  retiring  into  the  borough 
of  Huy.     His  exile  lasted  twenty-two  months.  After 
his  return  to  Liege  he  made  a  league  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  against  Hcnaud,  count  of 
{Judders.    In  1288,  while  bunting. according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  those  times,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for 
five  months,  utitil  he  paid  a  ransom.    He  died  Oct,  14, 
1292.     lie  published,  in  1287,  Synodal  Statutes,  collect- 
ed bv  I>.  Martene,  Thes.  A  need,  iv,  829.    Sec  Hoefcr, 
A'oerr.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Jolin  or  the  Gratk  (so-called  from  an  iron  grating 
which  surrounded  his  sepulchre),  Saint,  bishop  and  con- 
r,  was  a  Breton,  born  in  1098.  He  made  rapid  prog- 
in  his  studies,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Aleth.  As 


a  bishop  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  series  of  lawsuits 
with  the  monks  of  Marmoutiers.  lie  wished  to  remove 
his  episcopal  sec  to  the  island  of  St.  Malo,  Aleth  being 
exposed  to  pirates.  But  the  monks  claimed  the  Church 
of  St.  Malo,  the  pope  decided  in  their  favor,  and  Lu- 
cius II  at  length  condemned  John  to  lose  his  see.  He 
then  retired  under  the  protection  of  St.  Bernard  to  Clair- 
vaux,  until,  on  the  death  of  Lucius,  a  monk  ofClairvaux 
(Eugenius  HI)  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  John 
appealed  again  and  was  heard.  His  rights  were  re- 
stored, and  the  monks  of  Marmoutiers  were  obliged  to 
cede  the  Church  of  St.  Malo  to  the  bishop.  It  was 
during  his  bishopric  that  the  strange  heresy  of  the 
fanatical  Eon  de  l'Etoile  (q.  v.)  broke  out,  and  John 
tried  by  |K>rsuasion  and  instruction  to  disabuse  of  their 
heresy  such  of  the  enthusiasts  as  overran  his  diocese, 
ami  succeeded  in  converting  many.  John  of  the  Grate 
died  Feb.  1,  1163.  He  immediately  received  popular 
reverence  as  a  saint,  and  numerous  miracles  are  said  to 
have  augmented  the  reverence  of  the  people.  In  1517 
Denis  Brigonnet,  ambassador  of  the  king  to  Rome,  ob- 
tained in  .in  Leo  X  permission  for  him  to  be  commem- 
orated in  a  solemn  office  as  a  confessor  bishop.  Mon- 
signor  Autoine  Joseph  des  Laureuts,  last  bishop  of  St. 
Malo  but  one,  examined  Johns  relics,  Oct.  16,  1784. 
During  the  revolution  they  were  ordered  to  be  cast 
into  the  sea,  but  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  the 
sexton  was  required  to  bury  them  in  the  common  fosse 
in  the  cemetery.  In  November,  1799, M.Manet,  a  priest 
who  had  remained  through  the  Heign  of  Terror  in  St. 
Malo,  verified  the  relics.  In  a  sealed  box,  March  7,1823, 
they  were  deposited  in  their  ancient  shrine,  and  Nov. 
16, 1839,  by  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  they  were  finally 
initialled  with  great  ceremony,  and  are  now  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Malo.  The  authorities  for  the  life  of  John  of  the 
Grate  are  Albertus  Magnus  of  Morlaix,  and  the  letters 
of  Bernard  ami  Nicholas  of  Clairvaux.  His  festival  is 
observed  as  a  double  by  the  Church  of  St. Malo,  in  Brit- 
tany, and  his  name  appears  in  Saossayc's  supplement 
to  the  Gallican  martyrology.  See  Baring-Gould,  Licet 
of  the  Saints,  ii,  26  (sub  Fib.  1.  his  day). 

John,  a  metropolitan  or  Kuw,  was  raised  to  that 
dignity  in  1164  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Lucas  Chrysobcrges.  He  is  famous  fur  his  letter  to 
pope  Alexander  III,  of  which  a  rare  book  entitled  Ki- 
riloroi  (Moscow,  1644)  gives  some  extracts.  John  died 
May  12, 1166.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  liiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

John  of  Monmouth  (so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity),  a  doctor  of  divinity  and  canon  of  Lincoln, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Llamlaff  in  1296,  after  a  vacancy 
in  that  see  of  seven  years,  the  pope  remitting  the  elec- 
tion to  archbishop  Kilwarby,  who  called  John  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  became  a  great  benefactor  to  the  bishopric, 
procuring  for  it,  among  other  revenues,  the  rectory  of 
Newland.  He  was  a  learned  and  pious  theologian.  He 
died  April  8,  1323.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England 
(cd.  Nuttall),  ii,  434. 

John  Baptist  or  Salkhxo,  a  Jesuit,  and  friend  of 
pope  Clement  XI,  was  born  in  1670.  He  accompanied 
the  nephew  of  the  pope,  Albani,  to  Germany  and  Po- 
land as  theological  adviser,  and  succeeded  in  converting 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  acknowledgment  of  this  deed  John  Baptist  was  made 
cardinal,  and  died  in  1729.  He  is  the  author  of  Sped' 
men  Oriental  is  Ecciesia  (Rome.  1706).  See  Lichten- 
bertrer.  Encuclop.  des  Sciences  Rtlie/ieuses.  s.  v.    (  B.  P.") 

John,  Frederick  (surnamed  the  Magnanimous), 
elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  John  the  Constant  (q.  v.),  was 
born  at  Torgau.  June  30,  1503.  Brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  he  became  its  unwavering 
advocate,  and,  like  his  father,  he  was  on  terms  of  most 
intimate  friendship  with  Luther,  with  whom  he  carried 
on  an  uninterrupted  correspondence.  He  increased  the 
endowment  of  Wittenberg  University  from  the  seques- 
trated revenues  of  convents,  and  in  1548  founded  the 
University  of  Jena.   His  relations  to  the  i 
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unpleasant    In  1536  he  entered  into  a  reaffirmation  of  I 
the  Smalcald  league,  by  which  the  Protestant  princes  I 
bound  themselves  to  mutual  protection  fur  ten  years. 
In  1644  the  emperor  Charles  V  was  left  free  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.    A  war 
broke  out.    Frederick  was  finally  defeated,  and  taken  ' 
prisoner  at  Muhlberg,  April  24,  1547.    He  remained  in  | 
prison  till  1552,  and  died  at  Weimar,  March  3,  1554. 
John  Frederick  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  spile  of  hia  many  misfortunes.  Sec 
Midler,  Geschichte  Johnim  Friedrich  des  Grossmiithioen 
(Jena,  1765);  Kanke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter 
der  Reformation,  iv,  190  sq.;  Hurkhardt,  Pie  Gefanyen- 
»ch(\fi  Joh.  Fr.  d.  Grossmulhipeu  (1863) ;  Plitt-Herzog, 
Rcal-Fncyklop.  a.  v. ;  Lichtenbergcr,  t'ncyclop.  del  Sci- 
ences Reliyieuses,  s.  v.    (R  1*.) 

Johnes,  Timothy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Welsh  extraction,  was  born  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  May 
24,  1717.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1737, 
was  ordained  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  Feb.  9, 
1743,  pastor  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  had  great  aucceas 
in  his  ministry  there,  which  closed  with  his  death. 
Sept.  17, 1794.  In  1777  general  Washington, on  one  oc- 
casion, communed  with  his  congregation  while  in  the 
vicinitv.  Sec  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii, 
16.    ( W.  P.  S.) 

Johns,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in 
1803.  being  the  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Kcnscy  Johns, 
chief-justice  of  Delaware  and  United  States  senator. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  afterwards  stud- 
ied at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and 
continued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother,  bishop  Johns  of  Virginia.  His  ministry 
began  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  he  was  for  some  time  rec- 
tor of  tho  Church  at  Frederick,  Md.;  thence  he  was 
called  to  Trinity  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  subse- 
quently to  Cincinnati,  O. :  then  to  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  Mil.,  where  he  continued  un- 
til 1853,  when  Emanuel  Church  was  built  by  a  portion 
of  his  congregation,  and  he  became  its  rector,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  his  death,  April  22, 1859.  See 
A  mtr.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1859,  p.  352. 

Johns,  John,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  July  10,  1796. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1815; 
studied  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
in  his  eighteenth  year  joined  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and,  June  10,  1819,  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  in  1820  presbyter.  His  first  parish  was  All-Saints' 
Church,  Frederick,  Md.,  ami  in  1829  he  became  rector 
of  old  Christ's  Church,  in  Baltimore.  In  1837  a  new 
church  was  erected,  called  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
of  which  he  was  rector  until  he  became  assistant  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Virginia,  May  21,  1842.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  president  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1854.  He  died  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  April  5, 1876.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Evan- 
gelical side  of  hia  Church,  and  commanded  admiration 
from  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  by  the  purity  of  his 
life  and  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  See  XecroL 
Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1877,  p.  12. 

Johnson,  George  Henry  Sacheverell,  an 

eminent  Anglican  clergyman  and  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Keswick,  Northumberland,  about  1808.  He 
graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1828,  ob- 
tained several  scholarships  and  a  tutorship  therein,  he- 
came  professor  of  astronomy  in  1839,  of  moral  philosophy 
from  1842  to  1845,  preacher  at  Whitehall  in  1852,  dean 
of  Wells  in  1854,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1881.  He  published 
a  Treatise  on  Optics  (1836)  .—Sermons  (1857):— and 
wrote  the  annotations  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  a  Unitarian  writer,  was  born 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1822.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1843,  and  from  Harvard  Divinity 


School  in  1846;  became  pastor  of  a  "Free  Chnrch"  at 
Lynn  in  1863;  in  1870  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  1876 
to"  North  Andover,  where  he  died,  Feb.  19,  IK82.  Al- 
though not  an  ordained  minister,  he  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  humanitarian  tendencies  of  modern 
Unitarianism,  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  slavery,  speak- 
ing and  writing  cloqueutly  on  kindred  subjects  of  re- 
form. He  published  A  Hook  of  Hymns  (18-16)  .—Tie 
Worship  of  Jesus  (1868) :— and  Oriental  Religions  (his 
principal  work,  vol.  i,  Boston,  1872). 

Johnson,  Samuel  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theol.^ical 
Semiuaiy,  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of  systematic 
divinity  there,  and  a  prominent  member  and  secretary 
of  the  standing  committee  of  bis  diocese.  In  1K72  be 
became  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Amenia  Union, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  Aug.  13, 1873.  See  Prof.  Kpisc.  A  Ima- 
nac,  1874,  p.  188. 

Johnson,  William  L  ,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  a  graduate  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  rector  in  Jamaica.  L.  I.,  for  at  least 
eighteen  years,  and  diet!  there,  Aug.  4, 1870.  aged  ctghty 
years.    Sec  Prof.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  187 1 ,  p.  1 1 8. 

Johnston,  John,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Crawford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28, 1778.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1801 : 
studied  theology  privately  in  Princeton;  was  licensed 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  October,  1806.  In 
1807  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  congregations  of 
Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  In  1810  be  was 
released  from  the  congregation  of  New  Windsor,  but 
remained  as  pastor  at  Newburgh  until  his  death,  Aug. 
26,  1855.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amcr.  Pulpit, 
iv,  394. 

Johnstone,  William  O.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  17.  1822.  but  re- 
ceived hia  education  in  this  country.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Kensington  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  his  services  in  every 
department  of  Church  work  were  constant  and  untir- 
ing. He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  10,  1883.  See  (Pbila.) 
Presbyterian,  Jan.  20, 1883.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Jokneam.  Of  TtU  Keimuic,  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  this  place,  a  brief  account  may  be  found  in  tbe 
Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  48), 
and  of  the  few  remaining  antiquities  (p.  69).  A  freer 
description  is  given  by  LieuL  Cornier  (Tent  Work,  i, 
131): 

"North  of  Lejjftn  the  great  WAdy  cl-Milh  runs  down 
from  the  white  plateau  of  the  'Breezy  Land.'  which  it 
separates  from  the  southern  end  of  Carmel.  Here  at  tbe 
month  stands  a  huge  tell  or  moutid  called  Keiiuun.  on 
which  are  remains  of  a  little  Byzantine  chapel,  and  of  a 
small  fort  erected  by  the  famous  native  chief  Dbahr  el- 
'Amr.  The  Samaritans  hare  a  rtirioiis  legend  connected 
with  tbls  site.  According  to  them  Joshna  was  challenged 
by  tho  giants,  nnd  enclosed  here  with  his  army  in  seven 
walls  of  iron.  A  dove  carried  his  message  thence  t«>  Na- 
blh,  king  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  who  camp  to  bis 
assistance.  The  magic  walls  fell  dowu,  and  rite  kin?  of 
Persia,  Sbobek,  was  trausfized  by  an  arrow  which  nailed 
him  on  his  horse  to  the  gronnd. 

"The  present  uame  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  an- 
cient Jokueam  of  Carmel,  bat  the  Crusaders  srem  to 
have  been  puzzled  by  it,  and  transformed  Keimuu  Into 
Cain  Mous,  or  Mount  Cain,  whence  iirose  the  curious  leg- 
end that  Cain  was  here  Main  with  au  arrow  by  Lantech, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  murder  referred  to  in  the 
Song  of  Lamerh  (Geu.  iv,  83).  The  chapel  no  doubt  shows 
the  spot  once  beld  to  be  the  site  of  tbe  death  of  Cniu.  bat 
tbe  derivation  of  the  name  was  as  fanciful  as  that  of 
Haifa  from  Cephas  or  from  Caiaphas  the  hlgh-prie*L" 

Joktheel  of  JCDAH.  For  this  town  Tristram 
proposes  (HibU  Places,  p.  40)  Khurbet  Mesheifrefek. 
near  Gaza, on  the  ground  that  "the  word  is  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew;**  and  a  writer  in  the  Quar. 
Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  "  (January.  1881,  p. 
53)  proposes  "  the  Urge  ruin  KutldneM,  south  of  l^zer, 
as  the  words  are  from  similar  roots." 
identifications  are  very  precarious. 

Jol.   See  Yl  lk. 
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Jolof  Version.   See  Jaixoof  Vi 
Jolowicz,  Heyman*,  a  Jewish  scholar,  who  died 
at  Konigaberg,  Prussia,  in  1875,  is  the  author  of,  Die 

fnrtschreifende  Enttrickelung  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in 
Deuttchland  (Berlin,  Wl):—l/arfenkldnge  der  heiligen 
Vorzeit  (Leipsic,  1846)  -.—Bluthen  rabbinischer  Weisheit 
(Thorn,  1845)  .—Die  llimmelfahrt  und  Vision  de$  Pro. 
pheten  Jesaia  (Leipsic,  1854)  .—Die  germaniseke  Well 
in  ihrer  Beriihrung  ntit  dent  Christenthume  (ibid.  1854) : 

 Blutkenhanz  morgenldndischer  Dichtungen  (1860) : — 

Gtichichte  der  Juden  in  Konigsberg  (1867).  See  Furst, 
BibL  Jud.  ii,  100  sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  626. 
(B.P.) 

Jona  bkn-Ganach.    See  Ibx-Ganach. 

Jona,  Sckxo,  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Upsala,  was  born  in  1590,  and  died  in  1641.  He  pub- 
lished, Elemental*  Throlngicum,  etc.  (Upsala,  1625) :— Ca- 
techesis  Minor  (ibid.  1G27)  •.—Insiitutionnm  lltbraietirum 
part  Elementariti,  etc.  (\S37 ):—Insiituti*mum  llebrai- 
carum  pars  Secunda  (1638).  Sec  Sticrnmann,  Bibl. 
Suio-Gothiexi,  p.  347;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikun,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Jones,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  8,  1796. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1814  ;  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  bishop 


of  hia college ;  in  1812  a  public  examiner;  select  preach- 
er in  1819;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cole  was  elected  to 
the  rectorship  of  Exeter.  Dr.  Jones's  other  official  ap- 
pointments were,  delegate  of  accounts  in  1824;  vice- 
chancellor  from  October,  1828,  to  1832;  and  joint  cura- 
tor of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  in  1829.  He  was  also 
vicar  of  Kidlington,  and  an  acting  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Oxford,  lie  died  in  1838.  His  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, gracefulness  of  manner,  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion won  for  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Sec  (Lond.)  Christian  Jleniem- 
brancer,  Sept.  1838,  p.  568. 

Jones,  John  Emlyn,  LL.D.,a  Welsh  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Newcastle  Erolyn,  Carmarthenshire, 
Jan.  8, 1820.  He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  re- 
ceived a  good  education ;  was  ordained  in  1852  co-pastor 
at  Pontypridd;  was  then  pastor  in  Ebbw  Vale;  then  in 
Cardiff;  in  1865  removed  to  Merthyr;  in  1869  to  Llan- 
dudno, North  Wales,  and  finally  returned  to  Ebbw  Vale, 
where  he  died.  Jan.  18,  1873.  He  was  ever  busy  with 
his  |HMi,aa  with  his  tongue,  contributing  largely  lo  both 
the  Welsh  and  the  English  newspaper  press.  He  pub- 
lished Welsh  translalions  of  Gilrs  Commentary  and 
IlitmiUun's  Grammar.  He  wrote  Hants  Prydain  Fawr 
am  yr  J/aner  Canrif  DiirfddnJ\ti'l)\e  History  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Past  Half  Century  ").  For  several  years 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  his  Y  Partfiri/llydd, 


Gri-wold,  at  Bristol,  K.  I.;  took  charge  of  a  school  for  Srf  J/aner  yr  Hull  Fyd  ("  The  History  of  the  Whole 


some  years  in  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1822; "in  1824  became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  in  Charles- 
town.  Va.;  in  1851  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Richmond, 
and  afterwards  was  settled  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  seventeen 
years  (1857-74) "and  then  having  had  a  stroke  of  paral- 
ysis, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  ministerial  labor. 
He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  Feb.  15,  1874.  "He  had  a 
high  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  scholarship  and  useful  service,  and  was  a  gentleman 
of  genial  manners  and  refined  taste."    (.J.  C.  S.) 

Jones,  Arthur,  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  IJanrwst,  Denbighshire,  Feb.  12, 
1776.  He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  joined  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  soon  be- 
came an  exhorter  and  preacher.    He  was  ordained  at 


World "),  one  volume  of  which  was  published.  See 
(Lond.)  Baptist  //ami-book,  1874,  p.  282.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Jones,  Samuel  Beach,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  23,  1811.  He 
studied  at  Yale  College;  spent  four  years  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1832-36);  acted  one  year  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions;  was  or- 
dained in  1837;  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Oakland  Seminary,  Miss.,  in  1838;  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  from 
1839  to  1868;  preached  in  Fairfield  from  1870  to  1875, 
and  died  at  Bridgeton,  March  19,  1883.  Sec  (Ar.  }'.) 
Observer,  March  22,  1883.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Jones,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire,  and  educated  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge.    His  first  promotion  was  to  the  chanctllor- 


Bangor  in  1810,  where  he  lat>ored  earnestly  as  pastor;  I  8t,ip  0f  Patrick's  Cathedral;  in  1581  he  was  elected 
in  1815  he  removed  to  the  Welsh  churches  at  Dcptford  j  jt9  dean;  in  May,  1584,  dean  Jones  was  promoted  to 
and  Woolwich,  Kent;  in  1823  he  returned  to  his  former  the  we  Gf  jfen,h,  and  on  May  12  was  consecrated  in 
charge  at  Bangor;  in  1854  he  retired  to  Chester, where  g,  i»atrick'„  Church.  Having  presided  over  that  see 
he  died,  Feb.  29, 1860.    He  published  several  tracts  and  twenty- one  years,  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Dublin 


sermons,  besides  his  work  entitled,  Pyngeian  Athrawi- 
ae/hol  (doctrinal  points).  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book; 
1861,  p.  215. 

Jones,  Inigo,  an 

born  in  London  in  1572. 

ied  the  works  of  Palladio,  and  his  reputation  procured  such  regulations  as  would  be  best  calculated  to  prevent 
him  tbe  appointment  of  chief  architect  to  Christian  IV,  sectarianism  and  extirpate  popery 
king  of  Denmark,  who,  in  1606,  brought  Jones  with 
him  to  England.    He  was  induced  to  remain,  and  was 
ippointed  architect  to  the  queen,  and  subsequently  to 


in  1605,  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  9  of  the  same  year. 
In  1611,  he,  and  the  other  archbishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  held  a  council  in  Dublin,  wherein  it  was 
.  English  architect,  was  I  decreed  that  the  suffragans  should  reside  in  their  re- 
He  went  to  Venice  and  stud-  spective  dioceses,  visit  all  the  churches,  and  institute 


In  1613  he  was 

one  of  the  justices  in  commission  with  sir  Richard 
Wingfleld.  In  1614  he  had  a  grant  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  bishoprics  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  during 
vacancy.  During  the  episcopacy  of  archbishop  Jones 
he  repaired  a  great  part  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  at 
his  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  April,  1619.  See  D'Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  250. 

Jones,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  born 
near  Havod,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  April  2,  1752.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Ystradmeirig, 
and  ordained  in  1774.  Having  labored  in  the  curacy 
of  Llangevelin  and  Eglwysvach  from  1774  to  1778,  he 
removed  to  Leintwardiue,  Herefordshire,  England, 
was  born  at  Plvmpton,  Devonshire,  Oct.  7,  1770.  Ik  ]  thence  to  Longnor,  Shropshire,  and  from  this  place  to 
eraduated  from'  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  June  6,  1792,  Oswestry.  His  next  curacy  was  Loppington;  and  in 
and  shortly  after  was  elected  to  a  Petrean  fellowship.  1785  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Creation,  North- 
Entering  holv  orders,  he  became  curate  of  Mortlake,  in  (  aroptonshire,  where  he  remained  till  the  increasing  n> 
Surrey,  but  afterwards  accepted  a  chaplainship  on  board  firmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  reign  his  office  in  1833. 
tbe  Xamur,  and  was  present  in  the  action  off  cape  St. 


Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  He  invented  many  ingenious 
decorations  ami  wonderful  machines.  Among  his  works 
arc  the  palace  of  lord  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wilts;  the  queen's  chapel,  St.  James;  the  facades 
of  Holvrood  House;  and  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 
He  died  in  London,  July  21,  1652.  A  collection  of 
Inigo  Jones's  architectural  designs  was  published  by 
Kent  in  1712  and  1724.  See  S[»ooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rt»t  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

John  Collier,  D.D.,  an  English  divine 


Vincent,  in  1797.   Iu  1808  he  became  one  of  the  tutors 


He  died  Jan.  7, 1845.  His  works  are,  Jonah's  Portrait 
(1818,  12tuo;  9th  ed.  1845,  8vo):— Scripture  Directory 
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Joppa,  from  the  Son th- west    (From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerutdem.) 

(Lond.  1811,  8vo;  8th  cd.  1839,  12mo) :—  The  True  I  another,  hut  no  prominent  building  breaking  the  skj 

CAro/uin  (5th  cd.  1844,  aq.)  .-The  /Wiwfs  Pilarim-   out'luc- ,  T"0  J'Sffi  V'1^nn,,"B  b€a,*  "H?  ltJI  Low  clif6 
»Hi   i*„„x .  ^11  £_„  I  !'.»"  MBd-daiieii,  stretched  nw»  north  and  south,  and  in 


perhaps 

landltig-pfuce  for  Hiram's  rafts  of  cedar-wood ;  bat  the 
traveller  passes  through  n  narrow  opening  in  n  danger- 
out*  reef  running  parallel  with  the  shore,  or,  if  the  weitth- 
Of  the  modern  Yuftt  (called  Jnj/ii  hv  the  j  er  Is  bad,  he  Is  obliged  to  make  n  kmg  detonr  round  the 

European*)  a  tolerably  full  Account  U  given  in  the  H°rtihcr!' ifn(l  of  l,he  Pam5  rt*C  }\y  '1'!  ta  the  rooming 
lt   ,.,  the  land  breeze  rises,  and  R  considerable  swell  is  there- 

entrance  throngh  toe 
boar,  aud  thus  everv  rear 


Christum  Guardian,  July,  1845,  p.  281,  329;  Allibonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ufhort,  a.  v 

Joppa 

_nropeaiw/ 

,,    '  .      '  .  •    t.         ,  _  *        ...   .„«    the  land  breexe  rices,  and  R  COIUNi 

Memotr$  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (li.  2io  i  f„rc  nlwuys  to  be  expected.  The 

aq.)»  and  the  description  by  Lieut.  Cornier  ( Tent  H'url;  reef  la  only  sufficient  for  one  boa 


i,  1  sq.)  contains  some  interesting  particulars 

"The  towu  rose  from  the  shore  on  a  brown  hillock; 
ibe  dark,  flat-roofed  houses  climbing  the  hill  one  ubove 


Plan  of  Joppa  and  !ta  Environs 


boate  are  wrecked  on  the  rucks  ami  lires  lost.    It  fs  "said 
also  that  each  year  at  least  one  person  is  killed  bj  tbe 
sharks  close  to  land.   The  little  Russian  steamer  was 
anchored  about  two  miles  from  shore,  and  rolled  consid- 
erably.   The  decks  were 
crowded  with  a  motley  as- 
semblage, specimens  of  ev- 
ery Levanlme  nationality. 
Bach  deck  passeuger  bad 
his  bedding  with  him,  aud 
tbe  general  effect  was  that 
of  n  great  rag -heap,  with 
hum:) n  faces — black.urown, 
and  while— legs,  arms,  and 
umbrellas  slicking  out  of 
tbe    rags   in  unexpected 
places.  Apart  from  the  rest 
sat  a  group  of  swarthy  Bed- 
ouin, with  their  huge  bead- 
shawls,  not  unlike  a  coal- 
scuttle   in   effect,  bound 
with  a  white  cord  round 
the  brow.  They  wore  their 
best  dresses,  the  black  hair 
clonk,  with  red  slippers. 
The  rugged  dark  faces  with 
white    beards   and  sun- 
so  irehed  eyes  wore  a  curi- 
ous mixed  expression  of  aa- 
sutned  dignity  and  badly 
concealed    cariosity  con- 
cerning the  wonders  of  civ- 
ilization surrounding  them. 
The  coloring  of  these  vari- 
ous groups  would  have  been 
a  treat  to  an  artist.  Tbe 
dull  rich  tints  were  lit  np 
here  and  there  by  patches 
of  red  leather  and  yellow 
silk.    Like  all  Oriental  col- 
or, It  was  saved  from  any 
gaudluess  of  effect  by  tbe 
large  masses  of  dull  brown 
or  indigo  which  predomi- 
nated. Tbe  steamer  was 
soon  besieged  by  a  fleet  of 
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long,  flat  boats  wl th  stnrdy  rowers,  and  Into  there  the  pos- 

(•engers  were  precipitated,  and  their  luggage  dropped  in 
alter  them.  The  swell  was  so  great  that  we  w  ere  in  constant 
danger  or  being  capsized  nnder  the  a ccom mi Kiation-I ud- 
der. As  we  rowed  off,  and  sank  in  the  trough  of  the 
waves,  the  shore  and  town  disappeared,  and  only  the 
ceare*t  boats  were  visible  high  up  on  the  crest  of  the 
rollers.  The  exciting  moment  of  reaching  the  reef  came 
next ;  the  women  closed  their  eye*,  the  rowers  got  Into  a 
regular  swing,  chanting  a  rude  thyme,  ami,  waiting  for 
the  wave,  we  were  suddenly  carried  past  the  ngly  black 
rocks  into  smooth  water  close  to  the  wharf.  The  land- 
ing at  Jaffa  has  been  from  time  Immemorial  au  exciting 
Kene.  We  have  the  terrible  and  graphic  account  of  the 
old  pilgrim  (Sacwnlf)  who,  'from  his  sins  or  from  the 
limitless  of  the  ship,'  wns  almost  wrecked,  and  who  wit- 
netted  from  the  »hore  the  death  or  his  companions,  help- 
less in  a  great  storm  In  the  offing.  We  have  the  account 
of  hard  Linn- Heart  springing,  fully-armed,  into  the 
surf  and  fighting  his  wny  on  shore.  The  little  port  made 
by  the  reef  has  been  long  the  only  place  south  of  Acre 
where  landing  was  possible;  but  the  storms,  which  have 
covered  the  beach  with  modem  wrecks  weie  equally  fatal 
to  the  Genoese  galleys  and  crusading  wnr-ships. 

"The  town  of  Jaffa  containa  little  of  interest,  though 
it  is  sufficiently  striking  to  a  new-comer.  The  broad  ef- 
fect* of  light  and  shadow  are  perha|Mi  enhanced  here  by 
the  numerous  arched  streets  and  the  flights  of  steps  which 
rUmb  from  the  sea-level  to  the  higher  part  of  the  town. 
The  glory  or  Jaffa  consists  in  its  beautiful  gardens, 
which  stretch  inland  about  a  mile  nud  a  half,  aud  exieud 
north  and  south  over  a  length  of  two  miles.  Orange-, 
lemons,  palms,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits 
rrounded 


grow  in  thick  groves  surrounded  by  old  cactna  hedges, 
Laving  narrow  lanes  between  them  deep  in  anud.  Sweet 
water  is  found  in  abundance  at  a  moderate  depth.  The 
the  oranges  Is  said  to  be  at  times  perceptible 
lea  from  land,  to  approaching  ships.  Still  more 
is  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  little  suiibird,  pecul- 
iar to  the  Jordan  valley,  is  abo  to  be  found  in  these  gar- 
dens. Bow  this  African  wanderer  can  have  made  Its 
way  across  districts  entirely  unfitted  for  lia  abode,  to 
H>ots  separated  by  the  greut  mountain  chain,  it  ia  uot 
easy  to  explain. 

"Outride  the  town  on  the  north. east  Is  the  little  Ger- 
man colony,  the  neat  white  houses  of  which  were  built 
originally  by  an  American  society  which  was  almost  ex- 
terminated by  fever,  and  Anally  brokeu  up  by  internal 
differences,  caused,  I  understand,  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  views  .  f  the  chief  to  those  of  Brigham  Young. 
The  land  and  buildings  were  bought  by  the  thrifty  Ger- 
man settlers,  members  of  the  Temple  Society,  with  the 
views  and  history  of  which  sect  I  became  further  ac- 
quainted during  the  following  winter.  See  Palxstmk, 
L'otxonsTS  ik. 

"The  soil  of  the  Jaffa  plain  it  naturally  of  great  fer- 
tility. Even  the  negligent  tillage  of  the  peasantry  pro- 
duces fine  harvests.  The  Germans  ploughed  deeper,  and 
were  rewarded  by  a  crop  of  thistles,  which  to  a  good 
fanner  wonld  have  been  a  subject  of  satisfaction  as 
proving  the  existence  of  virgin  soil,  only  requiring  to  be 
►coo red  by  other  crops  for  a  year  or  two  In  order  to  yield 
flue  harvests  of  corn.  At  this  time  of  year,  the  barley 
had  been  gathered  lu,  and  only  the  dry  stubble  was  left,  ' 

Jordaens,  Jakob, an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  nt  Antwerp,  May  19,  1594,  studied  under  Adam 
vsn  Oort,  and  copied  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese.  He  was  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
do  some  important  work.  His  paintings  are  very  nu- 
merous and  abound  in  the  churches  and  public  edifices 
of  the  Netherlands.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  are 
St.  Apollonio,  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at 
Antwerp;  Christ  Disputing  vith  the  Doctors,  in  that  of 
St.  Walburg  at  Fumes;  The  Triumphal  Entry.  He 
died  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  18, 1678.  There  are  a  few  other 
etchings  by  him,  among  which  are  the  following:  The 
Flight  into  Egypt ;  Christ  Driving  the  Traders  from  the 
Temple ;  The  Descent  from  the  Cross.  See  Hoefer, 
-V"ur.  Hiog.  GiniraU,  s,  v. ;  Spoon,  r.  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Jordan  Va llbt.  We  extract  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars on  this,  the  one  great  river  of  the  Holy  Land, 
from  Lieut.  Conder's  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  (ii,  85  sq.), 
which  summarizes  the  whole  information  in  a  clear  and 
compact  fomi.    (See  map  on  following  page.) 

"The  Jordan  Valley  is  not  only  the  most  remarkable 
fentore  of  Palestine,  but  one  of  the  most  curious  places 
in  the  world.  It  has  no  exact  counterpart  elsewhere,  and 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  clouds  sweeping  as  a 
thick  mist  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  which 
few  European  eyes  have  seen,  bnt  which  we  witnessed  in 
the  early  storms  of  the  sprlne  <>f  1874. 

"The  Jordan  rises  as  a  full-grown  river,  Issuing  from 


eight  sections.  First, 
he  Huleh,  where  it  i* 


the  cove  at  BanlA«,  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  short  distance  of  twelve  miles  it 
falls  not  less  than  1000  feet,  passing  through  the  papyrns- 
marshes,  and  reaching  the  Huleh  Lake.  This  lake  ts  four 
miles  long,  and  from  its  southern  extremity  to  the  north 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Wall  Ice  is  ten  aud  a  half  miles.  The 
second  lake  has  been  determined,  by  oar  line  of  levels,  as 
682  feet  below  the  Mediterranean ;  thus  in  tweuty-six  aud 
a  half  miles  there  is  a  full  of  1682  feet,  or  more  than  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile. 

"The  Sea  of  Galilee  Is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  thence  the  Jordan  flows  slxty-flve  miles,  measuring 
In  a  straight  line  (the  bends  make  It  a  good  deal  more)  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  1S93  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fall  in  this  distance  is,  however,  not  regular.  Above  the 
Jisr  MujAml'a  it  Is  over  forty  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the 
south  eud  of  the  Sea  of  Oafilee  to  the  Dnmieh  ford  is  a 
distauce  of  forty-two  miles,  and  a  fall  of  only  460  feet. 
From  the  Damich  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  el  'Aujeh  is  thir- 
teen miles,  with  sixty  feet  fall,  and  thence  to  the  Dead 
Sen  Is  ten  miles,  with  ninety  feet  of  fall. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  total  direct 
length  of  Jordan  is  about  104  miles,  or  only  hair  the  length 
of  the  Thames ;  that  the  fall  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  over 
sixty  feet  to  the  mile  ,  thence  to  the  Dajnfeh,  at  first  forty 
feet,' afterwards  not  quite  eleven  feel  Iter  mile;  from  the 
Damieh  to  the  'Aujeh  not  much  over  four  and  a  half  feet 
to  the  mile:  and  for  the  last  ten  miles,  abont  nine  feet 
per  mile.  The  break  down  of  the  Immense  chasm  may 
thus  be  said  to  commence  immediately  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee, 

"The  valley  moy  be  divided  I 
the  portion  between  Bsnlos  and  the 
some  Ave  miles  broad,  with  steep  cliffs  some  2000  feet  high 
ou  cither  side  aud  n  broad  marsh  between.  Secondly, 
from  the  Huleh  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  the  stream 
runs  close  to  the  eastern  hills,  and  about  four  miles  from 
the  base  or  those  on  the  west,  which  rise  towards  the 
high  Safed  mountains  more  than  8500  feet  above  the  lake. 
Thirdlv,  for  thirteen  miles  from  the  south  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  to  the  neighborhood  of  Beisan,  the  valley  ia 
only  oue  and  a  half  miles  broad  west  of  the  river,  and 
about  three  on  the  east,  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  plateau  or 
Kaukab  el-Hawa  on  the  west  reaching  an  altitude  of  1S00 
feet  above  the  stream. 

"South  of  Beisan  Is  the  fourth  district,  with  a  plain 
west  or  Jordan,  twelve  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad, 
the  Hue  or  bills  on  the  east  being  straight,  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  this  side  about  two  miles  from  the 
river.  In  the  neighborhood  or  Ueiean  the  cross  section 
of  the  plain  shows  three  levels:  that  of  the  shelf  on  which 
Beban  stands,  about  300  feet  below  sea-level ;  that  or  the 
Ghor  itself,  some  400  feet  lower,  rearhed  by  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous descent;  and  that  of  the  Zor, or  narrow  trench, 
from  hair  to  a  quarter  or  a  mile  wide,  and  about  100  feet 
lower  still.  The  higher  sheir  extends  westward  to  the 
root  of  GUboa;  it  dies  away  on  the  south,  but  on  the 
north  " 
to  the 

feet  above  Jordan. 

"After  leaving  the  Beisan  plain  the  river  passes  through 
a  narrow  valley  twelve  miles  long  and  two  to  three  mile* 
wide,  with  a  raised  table-land  to  the  west,  having  a  level 
averaging  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Beban  plain 
is  full  of  springs  of  rresh  water, some  of  which  are  thermal, 
but  a  large  current  or  salt  warm  water  flows  down  Wudy 
Maleh,  at  the  north  extremity  or  this  fifth  district. 

In  the  sixth  district,  the  Dimieh  region,  the  valley 
Again  opens  to  a  width  of  shout  three  miles  on  the  west, 
and  Ave  on  the  east  or  Jordan.  The  great  block  or  the 
Kurn  Slrtfiheh  here  stands  out  like  a  bastion,  on  the 
west,  8400  reel  above  the  river.  Passing  this  mountain 
the  seventh  district  is  entered — a  brood  vollev  extending 
from  near  Fusa.il  to  'Osh  el-Ghilrab,  north  or  Jericho.  In 
this  region  the  GhAr  Itscir  ts  Ave  miles  broad  west  or  t  he 
river,  and  rather  more  on  the  east;  the  lower  trench,  or 
Zor,  is  also  wider  here,  and  more  distinctly  separated 
from  the  Ghor.  A  curious  geographical  feature  of  this 
region  was  also  discovered  by  the  survey  party.'  The 
great  affluents  of  the  Far'ah  and  'Aujeh  do  not  flow 
straight  to  Jordan,  but  turn  south  about  a  mile  west  or 
it,  and  each  runs,  for  abont  six  miles,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  river;  thus  the  month  or  the  KAr'uh  is  actually  to  be 
round  Just  where  that  of  the  next  vallev  ts  shown  on  most 
maps.  This  curious  feature  was  not  discovered  even  by 
Captain  Warren,  aud  nothing  more  surprised  me,  in  sur- 
veying the  district,  than  the  unsuspected  parallel  cour»c 
of  the  streams.  The  whole  or  the  valley  lu  the  seventh 
region  is  full  of  salt  springs  aud  salt  marshes,  hut  the 
Far'ah,  flowing  from  the  JSnon  springs,  is  a  pereuniul 
stream  of  fresh  water. 

"The  eighth  and  last  district  is  that  or  the  plain  or 
Jericho,  which,  with  the  corresponding  basin  <GhAr-e«- 
Seiseb&n)  east  or  Jordan,  measures  over  eight  miles  north 
and  south,  and  more  than  fourteen  across,  with  Jordan 
about  lu  the  middle.  The  Zor  is  here  abont  a  mile  wide, 
and  some  200  reel  below  the  broad  plain  or  the  Ghor." 


>r  Gtlhoa;  it  dies  away  on  the  south,  but  on  the 
it  gradually  rises  into  the  plateau  of  Kaukab  and 
»  western  table-land  above  the  Sea  or  Galilee,  1800 


Jormungaud,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  Mid- 
gard-  snake,  the  daughter  of  Luke  and  the  giantess 
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Angerbodc,  also  the  sister  of  the  wolf  Fenria  and  the 
blue  llela.  The  gods  threw  Jormungaud  into  the 
ocean,  where  she  grew  so  as  to  encircle  the  earth. 
When  ithe  drinks,  there  is  low  tide;  when  she  gives 
hack  the  water  again,  it  is  high  title.  Thus  she  will 
live  until  llagnarokr  (world's  end)  comes.  Thor  will 
then  May  her  with  his  mioluer,  or  hammer,  but  will 
himself  Ikj  drowned  in  the  |>oisoiiou3  streams  issuing 
from  her  mouth. 

Jose  iikn-Chai.kkta  (surnarocd  the  thinker),  a  Jew- 
ish rabbi,  was  born  at  Sepphoris,  in  Palestine,  about  the 
year  wi  .\.I>.  Involved  in  the  |tolilical  schemes  of 
rabbi  Akiba  (q.  v.),  he  waa  obliged,  in  the  year  194,  to 
save  himself  from  the  Homan  sword  by  tiecing  to  Asia 
Minor,  from  whence,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  I'M.  he  returned  to  Sepphoris,  and  died  as 
tin-  lu-ad  of  a  school  in  that  place,  in  I.Vi.  Jose's  life  is 
said  lo  have  been  an  edifying  example  of  moral  con- 
duct, diligence  in  acquiring  and  communicating  knowl- 
edge, and  an  amiable  modesty  and  humility.  "  I  would 
rat  her,"  said  he,  "  be  a  leanu-r  in  a  school  than  be  founder 
of  the  school.  I  would  rather,  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
duty,  die  a  bittCI  death,  than  be  infamous  in  the  too 
well  beaten  way.    I  would  rather  overdo  my  duty  than 


fail  in  it.  I  would  rather  collect  for  the  poor  than,  by 
distributing  among  them,  gain  consideration  for  myself. 
I  would  rather  be  unjustly  blamed,  than  really  do  what 
is  wrong."  Jose  is  the  author  of  a  historical  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  and  is  possessed  of  Lasting 
interest,  the  8nUr  OLim  (q.  v.).  See  Hamburger.  RraL 
EmefUop,  ii.  491  sq. ;  I  lac  her.  Die  AyitJa  tier  TutmVrm 
(Sira*burg,  1884),  pp.  2«>.  87.  99,  110,  139,  207,  ftt,  242. 
2-10.  247,  284, 305, 337, 381 ,  422,  438 ;  Furst.  MM  Jmd.  ii, 
107  sq.    (.11  P.) 

Josenhaus,  Joiiansks.  a  Protestant  theologian, 
for  some  lime  inspector  of  the  Dasle  Missionary  Insti- 
tute, who  died  Dec.  25.  1884,  is  the  author  of.  IHe  llerr- 
Uchkeit  Jem  Chritti  Jet  Sohnet  Unite*  (Stuttgart,  1*46) : 
— MUer  am  Jer  MiuitiusweU  (Uasle,  1858) : — A  tlat  Jer 
evaiiifeluchen  Slisti»n*ffeMtlUchnjl  zu  Basel  (2d  ed.  ibid. 
1859).    See  Zuchold,  MM,  ThtuL  i,  C28.    (IV.  P.) 

Joeeph  tins -Joshua  ben-Meir  (surnamed  Ha- 
Sej'urJi,  i.  e.  "the  Spaniard •"),  was  born  in  149*5  at 
Avignon,  whither  his  father  had  retired  on  leaving 
Spain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  historical  work,  entitled 
"naffi,  Chrtmdet  of  the  A*i»7«  of  France  end 
(he  Ottoman  Sorerciynt,  in  two  {tarts,  the  first  from  rhe 
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creation  till  15*20,  and  the  second  of  transaction!  from  I 
that  time  till  1553  (Venice,  1554;  Amsterdam,  1733). 
Disinterested,  and  contemporary  with  those  events,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  historian.  This  work 
has  been  translated  in  part  into  Latin  by  Louis  Ferrand, 
Synopsis  sice  Conspectus  l.ibri  Hebraici,  etc.  (Pari*, 
1670).  An  English  translation  of  the  whole,  by  C.  H. 
Bialloblotzky,  has  made  this  interesting  work  accessible 
to  English  reader*,  The  Chronicle*  of  R.  Joseph  ben. 
Joshua  Meir,  the  .Srphartli  (Ixmd.  1836,  2  vols.).  See 
Ftirst,  Hibl.  J ud.  ii,  1 1 5 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  llebr.  Lit. 
p.453;  Undo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
p.  451 ;  Jost,  Oeschichfe  des  Judenthums,  iii,  124.    (B.  P.) 

Josephinism.    Under  this  term  we  generally  un- 
derstand those  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  were  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  II,  Oerman  emperor  from  1780  to  1790. 
It  was  Joseph's  object  to  form  a  national  Austrian 
Cah/tA,  congruent  with  the  territory  of  the  state,  close- 
ly connected  with  the  strongly  ceutralized  secular 
government,  and  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  Home. 
As.  on  many  points  along  the  boundaries,  Austrian  do- 
minions ranged  under  the  authority  of  foreign  bishops, 
a  new  circumscription  of  the  dioceses  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  little  ceremony.    A  new 
oath  of  subjection  to  the  temporal  ruler  was  demanded 
of  the  bishops.    All  imperial  decrees  were  sent  to  the 
bishops,  and  again  by  them  to  the  pastors,  who  had  to 
make  them  known  to  their  flocks  from  the  pul|  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  papal  bulls  or  briefs  could  lie  pub- 
lished in  the  country  without  an  imperial  "placet." 
Connected  with  this  movement  was  the  education  of 
the  cUrgy.    The  theological  students  were  forbidden  to 
visit  I  he"  Collegium  Ocrmanico-Hungaricutn"  in  Home, 
which  institute  was  replaced  by  the  "Collegium  Ocr- 
manicum  ct  Hungaricum  "  at  Favia.    The  philological 
and  theological  schools  in  the  monasteries  were  closed, 
and  diocesan  seminaries  were  opened  under  the  super- 
intendence-of  an  imperial  committee.    For  the  dirine 
services  the  use  of  the  (Ierman  language  w  as  prescribed, 
and  the  Latin  was  abolished.    Pilgrimages  outside  of 
the  country  were  forbidden.    Hides  were  given  in  re- 
spect to  the  luxurious  ornamentation  of  the  churches, 
the  magnificent  processions,  the  brilliant  illuminations. 
All  religious  orders  not  engaged  in  preaching,  t.achirg, 
or  nursing  the  sick,  were  dissolved.    Between  1770  and 
1786  tbc  number  of  monasteries  sank  from  2136  to  1426, 
and  that  of  monks  and  nuns  from  64.K90  to  44,280.  On 
Oct.  13, 178 1 .  an  edict  of  religious  toleration  was  promul- 
gated, according  to  which  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Augs- 
burg and  Helvetic  confessions  obtained  a  limited  free- 
dom of  worship.    Civil  disqualifications  arising  from 
denominational  differences  were  abolished.    Even  the 
position  of  the  Jews  was  improved.    Previous  to  that 
edict  of  toleration,  on  May  4,  an  imperial  decree  had 
enacted  that  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  the 
M'rofeasio  fidei  Tridentinas,"  usual  at  the  distribution 
of  degrees,  were  abrogated,  and  that  the  bulls  "  In  coma 
Domini"  and  "  Unigenitus"  were  to  be  torn  out  of  the 
books  of  the  liturgy.    The  Roman  curia  became,  of 
course,  greatly  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  ami  in  Jan- 
uarv,1782,  pope  Pius  VI  went  in  person  to  Vienna.  He 
was' politely  received  without  effecting  any  change,  and 
the  more  so  since  the  emperor  had  the  support  of  the 
most  influential  prelates  of  Austro-Hungaria.  Joseph, 
however,  died  Feb.  20,  1790,  and  his  early  death  pre- 
vented his  reforms  from  taking  root.    During  his  im- 
mediate successors  the  old  order  was  again  revived.  See 
bis  biographies  bv  Ocissler  (Halle,  1783, 15  vols.);  Meu- 
sel  (Leipsic,  1790)  ;  Perzl  (Vienna,  cod.) ;  Hubcr  (ibid. 
1792);  Heyne  (Leipsic,  1848, 3  vols.);  Kamsborn  (ibid. 
1861);  Meynert  (Vienna,  1862);  Kiehl  und  Hein.ihl, 
Kaisrr  Josef  II  als  Reform,  uuf  kirchlich.  (Jrbicte  (ibid. 
1881);  Frank,  Das  Tuleranz-I'atent  Kaistr  Jostfs  II 
(ibid.  1882);  Schmidt,  Kaiser  Josef  II  (Berlin,  1875) ; 
Lmtncr,  Kaiser  Josefs  II  unrergessliche  (,'edatikm, 


also  Tin  Like,  Die  deutschen  MSchte  vnd  der  Fiirstenbund 
(Leipsic,  1871,  vol.  i);  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Real  -  Encyklop, 
a.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieusts, 
a,  v.Joseph  II.    (B.  P.) 

Joaephites  is  the  name  of  a  congregation  of  mis- 
sionary  priests  of  St.  Joseph,  organized  at  Lyons  in  1656, 
by  a  certain  Cretanet,  a  native  of  Champiitte,  in  Hur- 
'  gundy,  and  a  surgeon  by  profession,  who  consecrated 
himself  to  the  service  at  the  hospital  in  Lyons.  The 
first  object  of  these  priests  was  to  act  as  missionaries  in 
the  country,  and  then  to  engage  in  charitable  works  in 
the  different  colleges. 

There  exists  also  an  organi- 
zation of  females,  known  as 
"  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,"  which 
was  instituted  by  the  bishop  of 
Puy  in  1650.  These  sisters, 
besides  doing  charitable  works 
have  to  care  for  the  hospitals, 
govern  the  houses  of  refuge, 
and  are  charged  with  the  in- 
struction of  orphans  and  little 
children  in  the  schools,  and 
with  visiting  tbc  sick.  Their 
vows  arc  very  simple,  and  they 
can  always  be  relieved  from 
them  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  they  live.  See  Helyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Monast.  viii. 
186  sq. ;  Lichtenberger,  Ency- 
clop.  des  Sciences  Religieusts, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Joseph's  Tomb  (A'utr  Yusef)  is  briefly  described 
in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey 
(ii,  194),  and  more  popularly  in  Lieut.  Condcr's  Tent 
Work  (ii,  74)  as  follows : 

"About  six  hundred  yards  north  of  the  well  (of  Jacob] 
Is  the  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph,  venerated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  every  religions  corr'nunity  in  Palestine.  The 
building  stands  east  of  the  r<  j.d  from  Balala  to  'Askar,  at 
the  end  of  a  row  of  fine  ng-trec*.  The  enclosure  Is  square 


Sister  of  St.  Jotepli. 


and  roofless,  the  walls  whitewashed  and  In  good  repnlr, 
for,  as  an  Inscription  on  the  smith  wall.  In  English.  Informs 
the  visitor,  It  was  rebuilt  by  consul  Rogers,  the  friend  of 
the  Samaritans,  in  1S<SS ;  it  is  about  tweuty-flve  feet  square, 
and  on  the  north  is  another  building  of  eqnal  size,  but 
older  and  partly  ruinous,  surmounted  by  a  little  dome. 
The  tomb  Itself  resembles  most  of  the  Moslem  cenotaphs 
—a  long  block,  with  an  arched  or  vanlted  roof  having  n 
pointed  cross  section.  It  Is  rudely  plastered,  and  some 
seven  feet  long  und  three  feet  hijrh.  It  is  placed  askew, 
and  nearest  to  the  west  wall  of  the  court  A  stone  bench 
is  built  into  the  east  wall,  on  which  three  Jews  were  seat- 
ed at  the  time  of  onr  second  visit,  book  in  hand,  swing- 
iiig  backwards  aud  forwards  as  they  crooned  out  a  nasal 
chnnt— a  prayer,  no  doubt,  appropriate  to  the  place. 

"The  most  curious  point  to  notice  Is,  however,  the  ex- 
istence of  two  short  pillars,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  having  shallow  cup-shaped  hol- 
lows at  their  tops.  These  hollows  are  blackened  by  Are, 
f.»r  the  Jews  have  the  custom  of  burning  sacrifices  on 
them,  small  articles,  snch  as  handkerchiefs,  gold  lace,  or 
shawls,  being  consumed.  Whether  this  practice  is  also 
observed  by  the  Samaritans  is  doubtful. 

"The  tomb  points  approximately  north  and  south,  thus 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  Moslem  tombs 
north  of  Mecca.  How  the  Mohammedans  explaiu  thl* 
disregard  of  orientation  in  so  respected  a  prophet  as  'our 
Lord  Joseph,'  I  have  never  heard  ;  perhups  the  rule  is 
held  to  be  only  established  since  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
The  veneration  in  which  the  shrine  is  held  by  the  Mos- 
lem peasantry  la,  at  all  events,  not  diminished  by  this 
facl.^ 

Joshua's  Tomb.  Lieut.  Cornier  gives  the  local 
traditions  on  the  subject  as  follows  (Tent  Work,  i,  78) : 

"The  'Holy  King  Jo*hna'  is  said  by  the  Samaritans  to 
have  been  buried  at  Kefr  Harla,  which  they  identify  with 
Timuath  Heres.    This  village  Is  nine  miles  south  of  Na- 

bl "  The  Jewish  pilgrim,  rabbi  Jacob  of  Paris,  visited  Ca- 
Dhar  Chcres— presumably  Kefr  Harls— In  A  D  lvr>\  and 
mentions  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  Nun,  and  Caleb.  The  Sa- 
maritans also  hold  that  Caleb  was  buried  with  Joshua, 
and  thus  we  have  the  curious  result  that  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans agree  as  to  the  site  of  these  tombs,  both  placing 
Ausspruche  und  Bestrebvngen  (Vienna,  1878);  Beer,  them  wi,hln  the  bounds  of  Samaria.  The  crusadin- 
Joseph  II  (in  the  Seuen  Plutarch,  Uipsic,  1842,  vol.  ix)  j   writers  point  to  the  same  site  for  Joshua  s  tomb,  aud  the 
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place  is  marked  on  (he  map  of  Marino  Sannto  (A  D.  1322) 
hi  the  relative  position  of  Kefr  Harls. 

"The  nnxleru  village  hna  three  eacred  places:  one  of 
Neby  Nun,  the  secoud  Neby  Lush'a,  the  third  Neby  Kifl. 
In  the  Ural  two  we  recognise  Nnn  and  Joshna;  Neby 
Kifl  was  a  historic  character,  but  his  shrine  possibly  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  the  im-dhvval  tomb  or  Caleb. 

"The  alte  of  Joshua's  tomb  seems  therefore  to  be  pre- 
served by  an  indigenous  tradition  at  least  as  authentic 
as  that  of  Joseph's  tomb.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Je- 
rome indicates  a  different  site,  but  a  careful  reading  of 
bis  account  of  8t  Taula's  Jonmey  seems  to  show  that  he 
also  refers  to  the  tombs  at  Kefr  Harls." 

For  another  traditional  aito  of  Joshua's  tomb  see 

Timnath-Hekks. 

Jotos,  in  Norse  mythology.  These  forms  of  Scan- 
dinavian deities  seem  to  have  a  historic  background. 
They  were  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, who  were  driven  from  their  possessions  by  the 
companions  of  Odin ;  hence  the  undying  enmity  be- 
tween the  Jotcs  and  the  As  as.  Fable  makes  the  Jotea 
to  be  monstrous  giants  and  magicians,  living  in  dark 
caves  and  grottos.  They  and  the  Thussea  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  one  family. 

Jouffroi  (Lat.  Joffredus),  Jkan  dk,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Luxueil  (Franche-Comte)  about  1412. 
He  studied  at  Dol,  Cologne,  and  I'avia,  and  taught 
three  years  in  the  last-named  place.  He  assisted  at 
the  Condi  of  Ferrara  in  1438,  and  was  engaged  in  sev- 
eral important  religious  and  diplomatic  missions.  In 
1430  he  became  bishop  of  Arras,  and  in  1461  cardinal. 
He  died  Nov.  24,  1473.  See  Hoefcr,  Souc.  Biog.  Gi,4- 
rale,  k  v. 

Jouffroy,  Francois  Gaspakd  dk,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  in  1723  at  the  castle  of  Uonsans,  near 
Besancon.  He  became  canon  of  St.  Claude,  then  bish- 
op of  Cap  in  1774,  and  of  Mans  in  1778.  Being  elected 
a  deputy  of  the  states  -  general  in  1789,  he  protested 
against  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  went  into  ex- 
ile in  1792.  He  was  received  by  the  choptcr  of  Pader- 
born  (Westphalia),  and  given  a  revenue  of  six  thousand 
two  hundred  florins.  He  died  there  iu  1797.  Sec  Hoc- 
fer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Joulouka,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Antilles  na- 
tions, is  the  monstrous  spirit  whose  feathered  head  may 
be  seen  in  the  rainbow.    See  Jlxl'KA. 

Jouveuet,  Jkan,  an  emitient  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  Aug.  21,  1647.    At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  with  Nicholas  Poussin, 
and  at  twenty-seven  produced  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Christ  Curing  the  Paralytic,  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame.    Soon  after  he  painted,  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
Invalides,  between  the  windows  of  the  dome.  The  Twelve 
A postles,  with  A  ugels.  In  1665  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  and  painted  for  his  reception  the 
picture  of  Queen  Esther  before  Ahasuerus— one  of  the 
tinest  works  in  the  halls  of  the  Academy.    About  this 
time  he  executed  four  pictures  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  aux  Champs,  representing  Mary  Magdalene  at 
the  Feet  of  our  Sticiour,  in  the  House  of  Simon  the  J'har-  1 
i$ee;  Christ  Dricing  the  Money-changer t  from  the  Tern-  ' 
pie ;  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ;  The  Raising  I 
of  Lazarus.    His  most  famous  work  is  the  Deposition  j 
from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  Church  of  the  Capu- 
chins, at  Paris,  where  he  died,  April  5, 1717.    See  Hoe-  | 
fer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Jowett,  Joseph,  LLD.,  a  learned  Knglish  clergy- 
man, was  born  about  1750;  admitted  in  1769  to  Trinity 
College;  in  1773  removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  where  he 
became  assistant  tutor,  then  fellow  and  principal  tutor, 
and  afterwards  regius  professor  of  the  civil  law,  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  death,  Nov.  13, 1813.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  professorship  he  held  the  living  of  Weth- 
ersfield,  in  Essex.  Dr.  Jowett  was  a  scholarly  man,  a 
humble  Christian,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  kindred  associations.  See  (Lond.)  Chris- 
tian Observer,  Dec  1813,  p.  820. 


Jowett,  William,  a  Church  of  England  riiriat, 
was  born  in  1789.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's  CohVg*. 
Cambridge,  in  1810,  and  was  the  first  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Englaud  who  volunteered,  in  1813,  for  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  lib 
field  of  labor  was  in  the  countries  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  fruita  of  his  observations  were,  Christum  Re- 
searches in  the  Mediterranean  from  1815  to  1820,  an/) 
Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  luind  h 
1823  and  1824.  He  was  also  the  author  of,  Time  mi 
Temper:  a  Manual  of  Selections  from  Holy  Scripttnt. 
with  Thouqhts  on  Education  (4th  ed.  1852)  -.—Helps  to 
Pastoral  Visitations  (2d  ed.  1848, 3  parts).  From  1M3J 
to  1840  he  acted  as  clerical  secretary  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  for  many  years  held  the  Sundar 
cvening  lectureship  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldcrroanburv ;  and 
in  1851  succeeded  the  Rev.  R.  Bickersteth  as  St.* John's 
chaplain.  He  died  at  Clapham.  Surrey,  Feb.  20.  185a. 
See  llardwicke,  Annual  Biography,  1856,  p. 208. 

Joy  Of  the  Law,  Festival  of  the.  is  a  nam* 
given  to  the  ninth  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
among  the  modem  Jews.  On  that  day  three  MSS.  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  laid  upon  the  desk,  and  three  por- 
tions are  read  by  three  different  persons,  one  portion 
from  each  MS.,  the  first  closing  with  the  end  of  Deute- 
ronomy. Another  immediately  begins  with  the  fir*t 
of  Genesis,  to  indicate  that  man  should  be  continually 
employed  in  reading  and  studying  the  word  of  God. 

Joyce,  Thomas,  a  Dominican,  proceeded  D.D.  in 
Oxford,  and,  living  there,  became  provincial  of  his  or- 
der both  in  England  and  Wales.  From  this  place,  with- 
out ever  having  any  other  preferment,  pope  Clement 
V  created  him  cardinal  of  St.  Sabine— a  contradiction, 
as  some  call  attention,  between  the  friar's  profe 
practice.  He  had  six  brethren,  all 
Fuller,  refusing  to  liken  them  to  the  seven  sons  of  Scera 
(Acta  xix,  14),  all  exorcists,  terms  them  "a  week  of 
brethren,  whereof  this  rubricated  cardinal  was  the  do* 
roinical  letter."  Thomas  flourished  in  1310,  and  was 
buried  in  his  convent  at  Oxford.  See  Fuller,  H'orthia 
of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii.  12. 

Juanes,  Jcam  BAPTirrA.an  eminent  Spanish  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Valencia  in  1523.  and  studied  at  Rome, 
but  afterwards  settled  at  Valencia.  He  is  ranked  by 
the  Spanish  writers  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  glorioua  age  of  pope  Leo  X.  Pacheco  bestows 
upon  him  the  highest  encomiums  and  Palomino  Ve- 
lasco  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him  to  Morale*,  or  even 
to  Raphael  himself.  Juanea  limited  himself  to  sub- 
jects of  sacred  history,  and  his  works  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  churches  and  convents  of  his  native  city. 
There  is  a  fine  picture  by  him,  representing  The  Bop- 
tism  of  Christ,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia.  There 
are  three  others,  representing  The  Xaticity;  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Inez;  The  Burial  of  a  Mont.  Another 
fine  picture  is  a  Dead  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  San  Pe- 
dro. He  died  in  1579.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Jubilation,  Gift  of,  a  privilege  al 
gic  mysticism  to  be  granted  to  eminent 
by  which  they  are  enabled  in  their  last 
sing  a  triumphant  death-song. 

J ub in  (or  Gebuin  i,  Saint,  a  French  prelate,  was 
the  son  of  Hugues  HI,  count  of  Dijon.  Having  entered 
the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the  Church 
of  Langres.  In  1077  he  attended  the  provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons  at  Autun,  became  archbishop  of  Lyons  and 
died  there,  April  18,  1082.  He  is  invoked  in  cases  of 
gout  and  the  stone,  with  which  he  had  himself  been  af- 
flicted during  his  life.  There  are  extant  of  Jubin  six 
letters  treating  of  the  primacy  to  his  see.  printed  by 
Descordes,  Dotn  Liran,  Baluze,  etc  See  Hoefer,  Xomr. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Judeeo- Arabic  Version  of  thr  Scroti  rea. 
This  is  not  properly  a  version,  but  Arabic  in  Hebrew 
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characters.  As  early  as  1820  the  printing  of  an  edition 
of  the  Arabic  New  Test,  in  Hebrew  characters  was  sug- 
gested to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Noth- 
ing, however,  was  done  for  the  many  thousand  Jews  in 
Egypt,  Tunis,  and  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  Yemen, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  (to  whom  the  Arabic  is  vcr- 
uacular,  but  who  seldom  read  or  write  except  in  He- 
brew characters),  until  1840,  when  the  Bombay  Auxili- 
ary Bible  Society  commenced  for  their  use  an  edition 
of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  liombay. 
The  work  was  published  in  1X47,  and  has  ever  since 
been  circulated.    (B.  P.) 

Judaeo- German  Version  of  tiik  Scriptures. 

Like  the  above,  this  is  the  German  New  Test,  in  rab- 
binical characters.  The  first  edition  of  this  testament 
was  printed  at  Cracow  in  1540;  the  work  was  executed 
by  John  Herzuge,  a  converted  Jew,  on  the  basis  of  Lu- 
ther's version;  but  the  hook  of  Revelation  is  omitted. 
In  1X20  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  undertook  to  furnish  the  Herman  Jews 
with  copies  of  the  German  Scriptures  in  rabbinical  char- 
acters. The  society's  first  edition  ap|>earcd  in  1X20; 
the  German  text  was  from  Luther's  version,  published 
by  Meyer  at  Frankfort  in  1X19,  ami  the  transcription 
into  rabbinical  characters  was  made  by  Mr.  Judah 
D'AlIemand  of  Lonilou.  In  1X59  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  published  the  JinUeo-Gcrman  Old 
Test.,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  Konig,  ami  in  IXC9  the 
book  of  Psalms,  carefully  revised  by  Rev.  W.  Edwards 
of  Breslau,  was  printed  at  Vienna.    (B.  P.) 

Judaeo- Persian  Version  of  tiif.  Scripti.rks. 
This  is  the  Persian  New  Test,  in  Hebrew  characters, 
and  designed  for  the  Jews  in  Persia.  When,  in  1X41, 
Dr.  Hiiberlin  applied  to  some  Christian  friends  for  aid 
in  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  the  Persian  Jews,  he  re- 
ceived in  reply  from  Herat  a  copy  of  Martyn's  Per- 
sian New  Test.,  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  I/>gin.  Dr.  Hiiberlin  laid  the  version 
before  the  Calcutta  committee,  and  they  agreed  to  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  latter  requested  the  Calcutta*  Society  to  print  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  New  Tests,  in  this  form,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  edition  printed  at 
Calcutta,  under  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yates.  The  death 
of  the  latter  rendered  this  plan  abortive,  ami  after  the 
Bombay  Society  had  transmitted  to  London  manuscript 
copies  of  the  J udojo- Persian  gospels,  an  edition  of  one 
thousand  copies  was  completed  at  London  in  1849,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilaon  of  Bom- 
bay.   These  are  all  the  printed  parts  extant,    (B.  P.) 

Judas  o- Poli ah  Version  of  the  Sciupt ures. 
See  Russia,  Versions  of  (20). 

Judaeo-Spanish  Version  of  tiik  Scriptures. 
The  Judaeo-Spauish  is  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Turkey, 
who  arc  descendants  of  the  Jews  formerly  settled  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  but  forcibly  ejected  from  Spain  in 
1492,  and  from  Portugal  in  1497,  by  the  merciless  man- 
date of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  As  to  the  versions  of 
the  Old  Test.,  compare  the  art.  Romanic  Versions. 
A  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  J  mheo- Spanish  was 
undertaken  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  and,  in  1823,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lcevea,  their  agent  in  Turkey,  undertook  the 
translation  which  was  printed  in  1820  at  Corfu.  It  was 
afterwards  revu-ed,  and  reprinted  at  Athens  in  1844. 
In  1874  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  under- 
took a  careful  revision  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Rev.  J.  Christie  of  the  Scottish  Mission- 
ary  Society.  This  new  edition  was  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1877,  and  is  now  in  circulation.  The  Old 
Test,  in  Judaeo-Spauish,  with  Hebrew  in  parallel  col-  j 
urnns,  has  also  been  published  bv  the  American  Bible 
Society,    (ft  P.) 

Judd,  Bethel,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis-  | 


ter,  was  born  at  Watertown.Conn.,  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1797,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  his  preparation  for  the  ministry; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1798,  and  his  ministerial  life 
covered  sixty  years  of  activity.  At  different  periods  he 
was  engaged  in  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut.  New  York, 
Western  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  and  was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  as  well  as  rector  of  the  Church  in 
that  city.  Among  the  missionary  stations  was  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  During  fifteen  years  he  was  rector 
of  St.  James's  Church,  New  London,  Conn.,  a  charge 
which  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  president  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire.  He  died  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  April  X,  1X58.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an 
earnest  and  effective  preacher.  Sec  .4  mer.  iiiutr.  Church 
Rev.  1858,  p.  342. 

Judea.   See  Jt  D.F.A. 

Juel  was  the  most  noted  festival  of  the  Scandinavian 
worship,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  longest  ni^ht  as 
i  a  new  year's  celebration.  Sacrifices  and  vows  were 
made  to  the  gods  for  fruitfulness  for  the  coming  year. 
In  honor  of  the  god  Freir  a  huge  boar  was  butchered, 
and  the  sacrifice,  called  the  Julu-pig  or  Julablot,  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  A  golden  boar  was 
brought  into  the  hall,  all  laid  their  hands  on  it  and 
made  the  most  binding  vows.  Then  four  weeks  of 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  playing  followed.  The 
name  1'ule  for  Christmas  is  thought  to  have  thus  orig- 
inated. 

Jug.    See  Joga. 

Juhles,  a  name  given  to  aerial  spirits  or  daemons 
among  the  Laplanders,  from  whom  they  receive  a  sort 
of  adoration,  though  no  statues  or  images  of  them  exist. 
Their  worship  is  conducted  under  particular  trees.  On 
Christmas-eve,  and  the  day  following,  they  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Juhles.  On  this  occasion  they  rig- 
idly abstain  from  animal  food;  and  they  carefully  re- 
serve Mime  fragments  of  the  food  employed,  which  they 
suspend  in  a  box  behind  the  house,  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  spirits. 

Juigne,  Antoink  £i.eonork  Lk"on,  iAcltrc  <lt,  a 
French  prelate  of  high  family,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1728.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  became  bishop  of 
Chalons  in  1704,  and  during  the  French  revolution  took 
refuge  at  Chambery,  afterwards  at  Constance,  and  final- 
ly at  Augsburg.  In  1802  he  returned  to  France,  but 
lived  privately  in  Paris  till  his  death,  March  19,  1X11. 
He  left  some  ecclesiastical  works,  for  which  sec  Hocfcr, 
Souv.  liion.  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Julien,  Simon  (called  Julian  of  Parma),  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  was  born  at  Toulon  in  1730,  stud- 
ied under  Bardou  at  Marseilles,  and  aflerwanls  visited 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Vanloo,  and 
gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
then  visited  Rome  with  the  royal  pension,  and  remained 
in  that  city  ten  years.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  soon 
gained  a  reputation,  and  was  elected  an  academician. 
Among  his  best  performances  is  an  altar-piece  for  the 
chapel  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  Conflans,  repre- 
senting St.  Anthony  in  a  Trance.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  28, 1X00.  Sec  Spooner,  liioa.  Ili*t.  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Bvxj.  Genirak,  a.  v. 

Juluka,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbean*,  is  a 
mighty  spirit,  living  on  fish,  doves,  and  other  animals. 
He  is  of  gigantic  size,  walks  over  land  and  sea,  ami  bis 
head  projects  far  above  the  clouds.  His  forehead  is 
decorated  by  a  beautiful  bandage,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  colibri,  splendidly  colored ;  this  he  shows  morn- 
ing and  evening.  It  is  the  rainbow.  The  remainder 
of  the  body  remains  hid  in  the  clouds.  If  this  spirit 
does  not  find  enough  to  eat  he  causes  sickness  amoug 
the  inhabitants.    See  Joulovka. 

Jumala,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Laplanders.  He 
was  represented  by  a  wooden  idol  in  human  form,  seat- 
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ed  on  a  sort  of  altar,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bowl  in  hit  lap,  into  which  the  devotees  throw  their 
voluntary  offerings. 

Jumnoutri,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jumna,  which  is  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  a  spot  of 
remarkable  sanctity.  Pilgrimage  to  this  place  from 
the  low  countries  was  thought  to  impart  to  the  adven- 
turer virtues  almost  equal  to  deification. 

Jung,  Andreas,  a  Protestant  professor  of  Strasburg, 
who  was  born  in  1793,  and  died  in  1863,  is  the  author 
of,  Geschichte  des  Reichstags  zu  Speytr  in  dtm  Jahre 
1520  (Strasburg,  1830) :  —  Gtschichte  der  Reformation 
der  Kirche  in  Strassburg  (ibid,  eod.) : — Die  ojfentlichen 
Bibliothtken  Strassburg's  (1836,  1844).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  i,  634 ;  Schmidt,  Discours  A  cademique  Pro- 
nonce  it  la  Mimoire  de  M.  A .  Jung  (I8t>4) ;  Lichtenber- 
gcr,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (IJ.  P.) 

Junge,  Christian  Gottkhiek,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  Oct.  20, 1748. 
He  studied  at  Altdorf,  commenced  his  ministerial  ca- 
reer in  1769,  was  in  1783  professor  of  theology  at  Jena, 
in  1793  pastor  at  his  native  city,  and  died  March  27, 
1814.  He  wrote,  Dt  Duratione  Panarum  fnfernalium, 
etc.  (Altdorf,  1783) : — lie  Panarum  Dicinarum  ri  Emen- 
datrice  (eod.).  Itesides  a  number  of  ascetical  works 
and  sermons,  he  also  published  the  third  edition  of  Do- 
dcrlein's  Summa  Institutionis  Theologi  Christiani  (1793). 
See  Dtiring,  I>ie  gtlehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  HM.  Theol.  i,  634;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol. 
Zi7.i,23,298;  ii,280.    (It.  P.) 

Junkheim,  Joiians  Zacmarias  Lkoniiako,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Anspach, 
Sept.  8,  17*29.  He  studied  at  Giittingen,  was  in  1754 
vicar  at  his  native  place,  and  two  years  later  pastor 
there.  In  1757  he  was  rector  of  the  gymnasium  in 
Anspach,  in  1764  court-prcacbcr,  and  died  Aug.  17, 1790. 
He  wrote,  De  Argumento  pro  Religion*,  a  Constantia 
Martyrum  (Giittingen,  1751)  .—Progr.  ad  1  Peir.ir,  1,2 
(1762) : — De  Procidentia  IHcina  (eod.): — Decas  Qures- 
tionum  Synodalium  (1783-90).  He  also  published  Ser- 
mons. Sec  During,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.  v.;  i'tlrst,  DibL  Jud.  ii,  157;  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  394,  444  ;  ii,  288.    (II.  P.) 

Junkin,  David  X.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Mercer,  Pa.,  Jan.  8, 1808.  He  graduated 
from  Jefferson  College  in  1831,  and  studied  two  years 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1835  he  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.;  in  18il  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Lafayette  College;  in 
1848  pastor  of  the  V  Street  Church,  Washington,  D.C; 
in  1853  at  Hollidaysbtirg,  Pa.;  in  1860  chaplain  at 
Annapolis,  Md. ;  in  I860  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Chicago,  III.,  and  in  the  same  vear  at  Newcastle,  Pa. 
He  died  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  April  22,  1880.  Dr. 
Junkin  was  an  eloquent  and  successful  preacher,  and  a 
ready  writer,  being  the  author  of  several  valuable  books, 
among  which  was  one  entitled  The  Oath  a  Divine  Or- 
dinance, and  an  Element  of  the  Social  Constitution  (N.  Y. 
1845,  12mo).  Sec  Setc' York  Observer,  May  6,  1880; 
Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  188 1 ,  p.  83.  *  ( W.  P.  S.) 

I 

Juati,  Lkoxhaiu)  Joiiann  Kakus  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  nt  Mttnchhausen,  Hesse, 
Dec.  5,  1753.    He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Giittingen,  ' 
was  in  1774  deacon  at  Marburg,  and  commenced  his  i 
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academical  career  in  1775.  In  1779  he  was  profrssr*. 
and  succeeded  bis  brother  as  first  pastor  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth. He  died  May  12,  1800,  leaving,  Wewsagmgsgt- 
sang  Mosis  an  die  fsraelHen,  Dent,  rxzii  (Gottingen, 
1774):-/*  BUeami  Asina  Loquente  ad  Xumb.  xxH 
(Marburg,  eod.) :  —  Ceber  die  den  Algyptcrn  con  den 
Israeliten  bei  ihrer  Abreise  abgeforderten  C, troth*.  End. 
r,  11, 12  (1777) :—  Ueber  den  Genius  des  Sotrates  (1779). 
See  Ddring,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.; 
Flirst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  157 ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol  Lit. 
i,23.  (RP.) 

Juaticers,  Itinerant,  officers  appointed  by  Rich- 
ard 1  of  England  to  watch  over  the  interests"  of  the 
Jews  residents  within  the  kingdom.  They  were  in- 
structed to  protect  the  Hebrews  against  all  oppression, 
to  secure  them  in  their  interests  and  property,  to  decide 
all  controversies  between  them  and  the  Christians  to 
keep  the  seal  of  their  corporation,  and  the  keys  of  their 
public  treasury. 

Juatiniani,  Agostlno,  a  Dominican  and  bishop 
of  Nebbio,  in  the  isle  of  Corsica,  was  born  at  Genua  in 
1470,  and  died  in  1536,  on  the  way  from  Genoa  to  Cor- 
sica. He  edited,  Philonis  Juda-i  Qua-stinnes  et  Resprm- 
siones  super  Genesin  :—R.  Mosis  Algyptii  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium : —Porcheti  de  Sylcaticis  Victoria  contra  Itnpi<s 
Hebraos : — Liber  J  obi  Veritati  Htbraiccr  Restitute*, 
and  published  Psalterium  I/ebr.,  Grac,  A  t  ab.  et  Chold. 
cum  Tribus  Lot.  Interpretationibus  et  Glottis  (Genoa, 
1516).  See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeints  Gtlehrten- Isrikon.  s.  v. ; 
Wiuer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  36;  Lichtenbcrger, 
Encycloj).  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (D.  P.) 

Juatiniani,  Benedetto,  a  Jesuit  papal  preacher 
at  Rome,  who  died  Dec.  19, 1622,  at  Toulouse,  professor  of 
theology,  wrote  Explanations  in  Omnes  Epistolas  Pauli 
(Lyons,  1612,2  vols.) :— Explanations  in  Omnes  Episto- 
las  Catholicas  (ibid.  1621):  —  Apologia  pro  Libert  att 
Ecclesiustica  ad  GaUo- Francos.  See  Jocher.  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten  -  ImcU-oh,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handlmch  dtr 
theoL  Lit.  i,  253, 268.    (R  P.) 

Justus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied 
Laurcutius  and  Mellitus  when  they  departed  from 
Rome,  in  601,  to  join  the  mission  at  Canterbury.  He 
was  a  Roman  by  birth;  was  also  first  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Rochester.  He  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  624. 
The  great  event  of  his  short  occupancy  of  the  latter  see 
was  the  extension  of  the  Kentish  miasion  to  Northunv 
bria.  This  was  effected  by  the  marriage  of  Edwin,  the 
king  of  Northumbria,  with  Ethelburga,  the  sister  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent.  Justus  consecrated  Paulinus, 
Julv  21, 625,  to  be  archbishop  of  York.  He  died  Nov. 
10, 627.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Canter, 
bury,  i.  KM)  sq. 

Juttah.  Its  modem  representative  Tutta  is  thus 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (iii,  310) : 

"A  large  village  standing  on  a  ridge.   It  is  bmlt  of 
stone,  bnt  some  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  tents.  Tb« 
wnter  supply  is  from  cisterns.   €)u  the  south  there  are 
rock  -  rut  tombs,  and  rock  wine -presses  are  found  all 
aronud  the  village.    The  neighborhood  is  extreme]; 
stony.   South  of  the  village  are  scattered  olives,  whica 
are  conspicuous  obtects ;  on  the  west,  a  little  lower,  under 
|  a  cliff,  is  a  small  olive-yard ;  to  the  south-west  a  few  fig* 
j  Tho  inhabitants  are  very  rich  in  flocks  ;  the  village  owns, 
it  is  said,  17,000  sheep,  besides  goats,  cows,  camol?,  Lorscs, 
!  and  donkeys.  The  sheik  alone  has  5»0  sheep." 
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Kabaailaa.    See  Cabasilas.  I  as  a  professor  of  their  faith.   The  Kabir  Panthis  bring 

Kabir  Panthia,  among  the  Hindus,  are  the  fol-  !  in  the  main  favorers  of  Vishnu,  they  are  included  among 
lowers  of  Kabir,  whom  they  allege  to  have  been  the  in-  i  the  Yaishuara  sects,  although  they  worship  do  Hinds 
caruate  deity.  They  believe  that  he  lived  in  the  world  1  deity,  nor  do  they  practice  any  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies, 
three  hundred  years,  from  1149  to  1449  A.D.,  and  that  Those,  however,  who  have  retired  from  the  world,  and 
as  a  child  he  was  found  floating  on  a  lotus  in  a  lake  or  given  themselves  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  abstain  from  all 
pond  near  Iknarea.  He  is  also  churned  by  the  Moslems  the  ordinary  practices  of  the  Hindus,  and  employ  thco- 
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selves  chiefly  in  chanting  hymns  to  the  invisible  Kabir. 
They  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
who  has  a  body  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter, 
and  a  mind  endowed  with  the  three  Gunas  or  quali- 
ties of  being.  He  is  free  from  the  defects  of  human 
nature,  and  can  assume  what  particular  shape  he  will; 
in  all  other  respects  he  does  not  differ  from  man,  and 
the  pure  man,  the  Siidh  of  the  Kabir  sect,  is  his  living 
resemblance,  and  after  death  is  his  associate  and  equal. 
Their  moral  code  is  brief,  but  judicious  in  the  main. 
Humanity  is  the  first  virtue,  and  the  shedding  of  blood, 
whether  of  man  or  animal,  is  regarded  as  a  heinous 
crime;  because  life  U  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be 
violated  by  his  creatures.  Truth  is  another  great  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  and  ignorance  of  God  is  attributed  to 
falsehood.  Retirement  from  the  world  is  desirable,  as 
a  check  upon  the  passions  and  desires.  The  last  point  in 
the  code  M  implicit  devotion,  in  word,  act,  and  thought, 
to  the  Guru  or  spiritual  guide.  This  sect  is  very  wide- 
ly diffused  throughout  India.  It  is  further  divided  into 
various  branches,  twelve  of  these  being  traced  up  to  the 
founder,  among  whom  a  difference  of  opinion  as  well  as 
descent  prevails.  Of  the  establishments  of  this  sect,  the 
Kabir  Chaurn,  at  Benares,  is  pre-eminent  in  dignity, 
and  is  a  constant  resort  for  pilgrims.  Their  doctrines 
are  taught  in  a  great  variety  of  works  in  different  dia- 
lects of  India;  but  the  great  authority  to  which  they 
arc  wont  to  refer  is  the  Vijek,  which,  however,  gives 
more  attention  to  the  defects  of  other  systems  than  to 
the  explanation  of  its  own. 

Kabyle  Version  or  tub  Scmprt* rks.  The  Ka- 
byle  is  spoken  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  it  is  only  of 
bite  that  a  gospel  in  the  Kabyle  vernacular  has  been 
published.  E  rom  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1884  we  learn  that,  in  order  to  secure 
as  accurate  a  version  as  possible,  Dr.  G.  Sauerwcin  was 
sent  out  to  Algiers.  He  returned  with  a  version  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  made  from  the  French,  by  an  Arab 
who  assisted  Pore  Olivier  with  his  Kabyle-French  dic- 
tionary. Dr.  Sauerwein  has  revised  that  gospel  from 
the  Greek,  and,  according  to  the  report  for  1885,  it  was 
passing  through  the  press.    (B.  P.) 

Kaddish  (-T^J?),  in  Jewish  usogc, means  a  pray- 
er said  by  a  son  for  his  deceased  father  or  mother  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  after  their  death.  This 
prayer  has  to  be  related  morning  and  evening  at  the 
close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  runs  thus,  "  May 
his  great  name  be  exalted  and  sanctified  throughout 
the  world,  which  he  has  created  according  to  his  will. 
May  he  establish  his  kingdom  in  our  lifetime,  and  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  *K>n,  and  in  a 
short  time,  and  say  ye  Amen,  Amen.  May  his  great 
name  be  ble&sed  and  glorified  for  ever  and  ever.  May 
hi*  hallowed  name  be  praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magni- 
fied, honored,  and  most  excellently  adored ;  blessed  is  he, 
far  exceeding  all  blessings,  hymns,  praises,  and  beati- 
tudes that  are  repeated  throughout  the  world,  and  say 
ye  Amen.  May  our  prayer  be  accepted  with  mercy 
and  kindness.  May  the  prayers  and  supplications  of 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  be  accepted  in  the  presence 
of  their  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  and  say  ye  Amen. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and 
forevcrmore.  May  the  fulness  of  peace  from  heaven, 
with  life,  be  granted  unto  us  and  all  Israel,  and  say  ye 
Amen.  My  help  is  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth."  May  he  who  maketh  peace  in  his  high 
heavens  bestow  peace  upon  us,  and  on  all  Israel,  and 
say  ye  Amen." 

Besides  this  Kaddish,  there  is  also  one  uaed  by 
the  rabbins  after  having  delivered  a  lecture  or  com- 
pleted their  study.  This' is  called  the  •'  Kaddish  of  the 
Rabbins,"  and  runs  thus,  "Unto  Israel,  their  rabbins, 
their  disciples,  and  all  their  successors,  who  diligently 
study  the  law,  who  are  in  this  and  every  other  place ; 
may  there  be  unto  them,  and  to  you,  abundant  peace, 
grace,  favor,  mercy,  long  life,  enlarged  maintenance,  and 


leaving  Wady  Feiran;  nor  wna  it 
of  scene  by  any  single  bit  of  land- 


redemption,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  say  ye  Amen.  May  the  fulness  of  peace,*' 
etc    See  Hamburger,  Real-Ency'klop.  s.  v.    (P».  P.) 

Kadesh-barnea.  The  search  for  this  interesting 
locality,  and  the  controversy  concerning  its  site,  still 
continue.  The  most  recent  and  enterprising  explorer 
is  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Sunday-School 
Times,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  and  magnificent 
work  on  the  subject  (Kadeth-Barnea,  itt  Importance 
and  Probable  Site,  etc,  New  York,  1884,  8vo).  After 
great  pains,  while  on  a  trip  through  the  Sinaitic  desert, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  '.4 in  Kadeu,  which,  in  his 
map  of  the  region,  accompanying  his  volume,  he  locates 
fifty-five  miles  west  by  north  of  Petra,  and  seventy-five 
north-cast  of  the  castle  of  Nukl.  His  description  of  the 
spot  is  as  follows  (p.  272) : 

"  It  was  a  marvellous  I Ight !  Out  from  the  hnrrcn  and 
desolate  stretch  of  the  burning  desert -waste,  we  had  come 
with  magical  suddenness  into  nu  oasis  of  verdure  and 
beauty,  nulooked  for  nud  hardly  conceivable  lu  such  n  re- 
gion. A  carpet  of  grass  covered  the  ground.  Fig-trees, 
laden  with  fruit  nearly  ripe  enough  for  eating,  wen-  along 
the  shelter  of  the  southern  hillside.  Shrubs  and  flowers 
showed  themselves  in  variety  and  profusion.  Itnnning 
water  gurgled  under  the  waving  gran*.  We  had  seen 
nothing  like  " 
equalled  in 
scape,  of  like  < 

•'Standing  out  from  the  earth-eovered  limestone  hills 
at  the  north-eastern  sweep  of  this  picturesque  recess  was 
to  be  seen  the  Marge  single  moss,  or  a  small  hill,  of  solid 
rock.'  which  Rowlands  looked  nt  as  the  cliff  {tela)  smitten 
by  Moses,  to  cause  it  to  'give  forth  his  water,'  when  its 
flowing  stream  had  been  exhausted.  From  underneath 
this  nigged  spur  of  the  north-easterly  mountain  range  is- 
sued the  now  abnudant  stream. 

"A  circular  wall,  stoned  np  from  the  bottom  with  time- 
worn  limestone  blocks,  was  the  flrst  receptacle  or  the 
water.  A  marble  watering-trough  was  near  this  well- 
better  finished  than  the  troughs  at  Beersheba,  but  of  like 
primitive  workmanship.  The  mouth  of  ibis  well  was 
only  about  three  feel  across  It,  and  the  water  enme  to 
within  three  or  four  feel  of  the  top.  A  little  distance 
westerly  from  this  well,  and  down  the  slope,  was  a  second 
well,  stoned  up  much  like  the  flrst,  bat  of  greater  diame- 
ter; and  here  again  was  a  marble  waterfug-trough.  A 
basin  or  pool  of  water,  larger  than  cither  of  the  wells, 
but  not  stoned  np  like  them,  was  seemingly  the  principal 
watering-place.  It  was  n  short  distance  south-westerly 
from  the  second  well,  and  It  looked  as  if  it  and  the  two 
wells  might  be  snpplled  from  the  same  subterranean 
source— the  springs  under  the  rock.  Around  the  margin 
of  the  pool,  as  also'around  the  stoned  walls,  enmel  aud 
goat  dung — as  if  of  flocks  and  herds  for  centuries — was 
trodden  down  and  commingled  with  the  limestone  dust 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  plaster-bed.  Another  and  yet  larger 
pool,  lower  down  the  slope,  was  supplied  with  water  l>y 
a  stream  which  rippled  and  cascaded  along  its  narrow 
bed  from  the  upper  pool :  aud  yet  beyond  this,  westward, 
the  water  gurgled  away  under  the  grass  as  we  had  met  it 
when  coming  in,  and  Anally  lost  Itself  in  the  parching 
wady,  from  which  this  oasis  opened.  The  water  itself 
was  remarkably  pure  and  sweet :  unequalled  by  any  wo 
had  found  after  leaving  the  Nile  " 

Meanwhile  the  late  indefatigable  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  had  at  length  success- 
fully achieved  a  visit  to  the  same  s|>ot,  and  ait  account 
of  it  from  his  field-book  is  given  in  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment  of  the  "Pal.  Explor.  Fund"  for  Jan.  1884.  The 
accompanying  sketch  map  of  his  route  places  *Ain  Ka- 
deis  at  about  the  same  distance  as  above  from  Petra 
and  Nukl  respectively,  and  gives  it  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  the 
sea.   The  place  is  thus  described  (p.  9) 

"There  are  three  springs,  two  on  the  hill-side,  and  one 
in  the  bed  of  the  wady:  from  the  lower  spring  on  the  hill- 
side a  good  stream  of  water  flown  for  about  one  hundred 
yards  down  the  wady,  forming  pools  at  which  the  goats 
are  watered;  the  camels  go  to  tho  spring.   The  upper 


are  watered;  the  camels  go  to  tho  spring.  The  upper 
spring  on  the  hillside  is  a  poor  one  now :  it  is  built  round 
with  large  rough  stones  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  there 
Is  a  rude  stone  trough  here  and  at  the  lowest  spring.  The 
three  springs  are  not  more  than  forty  yards  apart.  The 
wady,  which  is  stony  throughout,  has  a  bed,  below  the 
springs,  nearly  fifteen  feet  deep,  between  stony  jor/$.  As 
one  ascends,  the  mountains  become  lower  and  less  steep ; 
there  is  much  pasturage  on  them ;  the  lower  strata  are 
chalk  with  flints;  the  upper,  hard  limestone  (iiiimmii- 
lltlcT) ;  large  masses  have  fallen  down  and  lie  In  the  val- 
ley. There  are  a  few  flg-trees  and  a  bed  of  coarse  grass. 
About  fifty  yards  higher  up  the  wady  than  'Aiu  Kadeia 
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Vicinity  of  'Ain  Kadcis. 


there  is  n  deeper  well  with  four  old  watering- places; 
there  are  also  traces  uf  others  near." 

Both  these  explorers  strongly  identify  the  site  with 
Kadcsh-barnea,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  Biblical  scholars.  The  name  and 
character  of  the  place  have  certainly  been  established 
as  coincident,  but  still  the  position  is  unsatisfactory. 
'Ain  Kadcis  is  nearly  midway  between  the  Arabah  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  after  all  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Trumbull  and  others,  this  seems  too  far  west  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  Scriptural  account,  particularly  the 
journeys  of  the  Israelites.  E»|>ocially  is  the  attempt 
to  remove  the  well-established  position  of  Mount  Hot 
to  some  locality  west  of  the  Arabah,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  this  identification  (as  Dr.  Trumbull 
does  not  hesitate  to  do)  too  herculean  an  undertaking. 
That  the  comparatively  late  name,  "  Idumasa,"  may 
have  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  region  imme- 
diately south  of  Palestine,  we  may  very  well  concede, 
without  admitting  that  the  older  designation  of  "'Edom  " 
ever  passed  the  Arabah,  which  is  the  natural  and  still- 
existing  boundary.  The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Trumbull  to 
the  contrary,  however  ingenious  and  learned,  seems  too 
much  like  a  piece  of  special  pleading  for  a  foregone  and 
favorite  theory,  and  parts  of  it  an?  clearly  defective, 
es|tecially  as  to  the  conquering  march  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xv,  19,  where  "from  Kadesh-bamca  even  unto  Gaza," 
evidently  marks  the  eastern  and  the  western  limits  re- 
spectively), the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  re- 
fusal of  a  par-sage  by  Edom  to  the  Israelites,  and  their 
burial  of  Aaron  on  the  traditional  Blount  Hor  (for  they 
did  not  thereby  acquire  any  title  or  cross  the  territory), 
and  the  imaginary  "Wail  Road."  Sec  Sinn.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  thorough  exploration 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  desert  will  yet 
bring  to  light  other  oases  of  a  similar  character,  and 
among  them  one  still  bearing  the  not  uncommon  name 
of  Kadesh,  or  perhaps  some  trace  of  the  distinctive  term 
Barma.  Lieut.  Conder  expresses  a  similar  conviction 
(Qtiar.  Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1885, 
p.  21  sq.). 

Kadr,  Al,  the  title  of  the  ninety-seventh  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  which  contains  an  account  of  God's  send- 
ing down  the  Koran  from  heaven  to  Mohammed.  It 
represents  God  as  saying,  "The  night  Al  Kadr  is  better 
than  a  thousand  months."  Which  night  this  is  has 
Dot  been  definitely  ascertained. 

Kadroma,  in  Thibetanian  mythology,  was  a  god- 
dess who,  changed  into  an  ape,  married  the  god  Ceuresi, 
likewise  an  ape,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of  the 
entire  population  of  Thibet. 

Kaffir  Version  of  tiik  Sciuptihks.  The  Kaffir 
is  spoken  by  the  Kaffres  (q.  v.),  anil  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce,  a  Wcsleyan  mission- 
ary, who,  "in  connection  with  the  Revs.  Wm.  Shaw  and 
W.J.Shrewsbury,  commenced  in  1830  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  was  completed  in  the  course  of 
four  rears.    This  translation,  however,  formed  but  the 


basis  of  that  eventually  published,  and  it  was  not  till 
1841  that,  after  a  very  careful  revision,  the  New  Teat, 
was  published.  A  vigorous  revision  was  again  under- 
taken, and  in  1K45  the  revised  New  Test,  was  published, 
which  was  used  by  all  I  he  missionaries  laboring  among 
the  Kaffre  tribes.  A  new  and  again  carefully  revised 
edition  of  the  New  Test,  was  completed  in  1864  at  the 
Mount  Coke  Wesleyan  mission  press,  and  in  1*59  the 
entire  Old  Test.,  after  a  careful  revision,  was  completed 
at  press.  In  1865  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  announced  that  the  revised  Kaffir 
Bible,  which  had  been  slowly  progressing  for  some  time 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Apple- 
yard,  was  completed  and  ready  for  circulation.  The 
features  of  this  revised  cdilioii  were,  that  "  very  labori- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to  render  the  work  an  ac- 
curate and  faithful  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts;  and  the  proficiency  of  Mr.  Appleyard  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Kaffir  language,  combined  with  great 
critical  care,  afford  every  reasonable  guarantee  that  thit 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  prove  correct,  intel- 
ligible, and  idiomatic,  and  in  all  respects  admirably 
adapted  to  the  people  among  whom  it  will  now  circu- 
late. Its  appearance,  after  long  and  earnest  expecta- 
tion, will  be  hailed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by  all 
missionaries  laboring  where  the  Kaffir  language  is 
spoken."  In  1869  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  again  announced  that  the  translation  of 
this  Bible  was  about  to  undergo  revision :  "  A  board  of 
revisers,  which  consists  of  representatives  of  the  various 
churches  in  South  Africa,  has  been  formed,  and  its  la- 
bors already  commenced.  The  difficulty  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  is  to  make  the  translation  idiomatic 
without  sacrificing  the  exact  sense  of  the  sacred  orig- 
inal." lu  1871  the  four  gospels  were  announced  at 
completed,  and  one  of  them  was  printed  as  a  specimen, 
in  order  to  elicit  further  criticisms,  if  needful,  before  the 
text  is  finally  settled.  In  1874  the  board  of  re  risen 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  helpers,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Appleyard,  shortly  after  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
was  completed,  which  was  issued  together  with  the  on- 
revised  Old  Test,  in  1878.  The  revision  of  the  Okl 
Test,  is  still  in  progress;  from  July  8,  1874,  to  Jan.  22, 
1882,  the  Old  Test,  was  revised  up  to  Jeremiah  xxrL 
See  Bible  of  Frery  Land,  p.  426  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Kager,  Joiianx  Matthias,  an  eminent  German 
painter,  was  born  at  Munich  in  1566,  and  went  to  Italy 
while  young,  where  he  spent  several  years  studying  the 
best  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  died  at  Augsburg 
in  1634.  His  works  are  chiefly  in  the  churches  aud 
public  edifices  of  Munich.  He  etched  a  few  plates  from 
his  own  designs,  among  which  are  the  following:  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  The  Baptism  of  Christ  by 
St,  John ;  The  Holy  Family ;  St.  F rands  Surrotmisd 
by  the  Monks  of  his  Order ;  The  Virgin  and  Ckitd  in 
the  Clouds.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Ginirak,  a,  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  K  v. 

Kaguru  Version  or  tiik  Scripti'mcs.  The 
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Ka^uru  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  tribe  of  East  Equato- 
rial Africa,  and  in  this  vernacular  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  together  with  the  books  of  Kuth  and 
Jonah,  were  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  iu  1884,  the  translation  having  been  made  bv 
missionary  Last.    (B.  P.) 

Kahana  iv\h-T.nchmfa,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  born 
at  Pum-Nahara  about  330,  was  in  397  rector  at  the 
college  of  Pumbaditha,  iu  Babylon,  and  died  in  413. 
Kahana  is  the  author  of  an  hagadic  work,  entitled 
Pesikta  de  Rab  Kahana  (JCna  Strp^OE),  com- 

prising a  cycle  of  lessons  both  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Prophets,  for  all  the  festivals  and  principal  Sabbaths 
of  the  year,  and  embodying  the  traditional  explanation 
of  these  portions  of  Scripture.  This  midrash  was  for  a 
long  time  only  known  from  citations  found  iu  the  Jalkut 
and  Arnch.  In  the  year  1868,  however,  S.  BuWr  pub- 
lished, at  Lyck,  an  edition  of  the  Pesikta  according  to 
a  MS.  which  had  been  found  at  Zefath,  and  copied  in 
Egypt,  with  critical  annotations,  emendations,  etc.,  and 
an  elaborate  introduction.  See  Zunr,  Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  185-226,  239-251 ;  Ftlrst,  Ribl. 
Jud.  ii,  159  sq. ;  Geiger,  JUdische  Zeitschrift,  1869, 
p.  187-195;  Theodor,  Zur  Composition  der  ogttdischen 
Ilomilien,  ill  Frankel-Griitz's  Momtssckrift,l*79,  p.  97- 
113,  164-175,  271-278,  337-339,  455-457,  Griitz,  Gesch. 
dJurlen,  iv,495sq.    (B.  P.) 

Kahler,  Lud  wig  August,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  (iermany,  was  born  March  6,  1775,  at  Sommer- 
feld,  Prussia.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was 
appointed  in  1798  preacher  at  Cunig,  near  Gubcu,  in 
1809  deacon  and  in  1812  archdeacon  at  Cotbus,  iu  1819 
member  of  consistory,  preacher,  and  professor  oft  heologv 
at  Kouigsberg,  where  he  died  in  1850,  a  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  published,  Chrislliche  Sittenlehre  (Kouigsberg, 
1833)  :  —  Beitrage  zu  drn  Versuchen  neuerer  Zeit,  den 
Kaikolicisntus  zu  idealisiren  (ibid.  1828)  :—Supernatu- 
ralu  -  und  Rationalismus  in  ihrem  gemeiuschaftlichen 
Vrsprunge,  etc.  (Ijeipsic,  1818) :  —  Ueber  Sckwarmerei, 
Begtisterung,  scheinbare  und  tcahre  GrOsse  (Kouigsberg, 
1820) : — Predigten  iiber  den  alleinseligmachenden  Glauben 
an  den  Sohn  Gottej  (ibid.  1826) :— /He  chrislliche  Uhre 
nnch  der  heUigen  Schrifl  (2d  ed.  1836) :—  Wissenschaft- 
licker  A  briss  der  christlichen  Sti/enlehre  (ibid.  1835, 1836). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  638;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  302, 315. 346, 368, 371, 385 ;  ii,  22, 26, 48, 76, 
157, 177,  197, 200. 234, 361 ;  Dr.  Ludicig  A .  Kahler,  Mil- 
theilunqen  iiber  tein  I. then  und  seine  Schrtflen,  row  S.  A. 
Kahler  (Kouigsberg,  1856).    (B.  P.) 

Kahler,  Wigand,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, nephew  of  Johannes  Kahler  (q.  v.),  was  born  at 
Wolmar,  Hcasc-Cassd,  March  27,  1699.  He  studied  at 
Kiuteln,  where  he  also  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer, and  where  he  died,  Nov.  14,  1747,  professor  of 
theology,  having  taken  two  years  previous  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology  at  Gottingen.  He  wrote,  f)e  Veris 
et  Fid  is  Text  us  Sacri  Trajectionibus : — JJe  Methodo 
Sludii  Theologici.—De  avoKapaioKitf  r^C  trier  inc.  ad 
Rom,  riii,  19: — De  Innocentia  Dei  circa  lAipsum  I'ri- 
ntorum  Parentum,  See  Moser,  I^exUxm  fetztlebetuler 
Gottesgelekrten ;  Xeubaucr,  Xuchricht  ron  jetzttebrnden 
GottesgeUhrten;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexiktm, 
S.T.    (B.  P.) 

Kaiomorts,  in  Persian  mythology,  as  represented 
in  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  the  first  man,  who  proceeded  out 
of  the  right  hip  of  the  bull  Abudad  after  Ahrimau  had 
the  same  killed.  He  was  both  a  man  and  a  woman,  the 
object  of  worship  by  the  angels.  Thus  Ahriman's  plan  I 
to  destroy  the  generation  which  was  to  populate  the 
earth  did  not  succeed.  He  therefore  sent  a  Dew,  Astti-  \ 
jad,  besides  a  thousand  other  genii  of  the  infernal 
region,  to  battle  against  him.  Kaiomorts  withstood 
thirty  years  before  he  succumbed.  The  liquids  flowing 
from  his  body  fructified  the  earth.  The  seed  grew  into 
t  tree,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  bore  ten  human 


pairs,  one  of  which,  Meshia  and  Meshianc,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race.  They,  too,  were  seduced 
by  Ahriman,  and  live  sinful  and  condemned,  suffering 
the  punishment  of  their  sin  unto  the  resurrection. 

Kaiser,  Gottlieb  Philipp  Christian,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  (iermany,  was  born  at  H  >f.  May  7, 
1781.  In  1801  he  was  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  place,  in  1809  deacon  at  Munchberg,  iu  1814  at 
Erlangcn,  iu  1816  professor  of  theology  there,  and  died 
in  1843,  member  of  consistory  and  doctor  of  theologv. 
He  wrote,  De  Apologelicis  Ecang.  Joannis  Contiliis 
(Erlangcn,  1821-25)  :—G ruudriss  fines  Systems  der  neu- 
te$t.  llenneneutik  (ibid.  1817) : — De  Mosaicis  Symb»lis 
et  Geniis  (ibid.  1827): — Coinmentarius  in  Priora  Genest»s 
Capita  (1830): — Literdrgeschichte  der  melauchthonischrn 
Origirud-Ausgabe  der  augsburgischen  Confession  (Xit- 
remberg,  eod.):— Lingua;  Aramaica  t'sus  in  Nor.  7>- 
stam,  etc.  (1831 ) : — Die  bibltsche.  Theologie  oder  Judais- 
mus  und  Christitmismus  (Erlangen,  1814,  1821,  2  vols.) : 
—  CoUectirum  der  dacidischen  Konige  in  Jemsalem 
(1X23) : — Das  t/ohelied  ein  Collect  irgesang  auf  Serubn- 
bel  (\Sib):—Erlduterung  der  funf  Ptalmbiicher  (1827): 
—Veber  die  Urinirache,  etc  (i840).  Sec  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  87,  107,  139, 200, 2,3, 215,  245,  293, 
301,329,340;  ii,  20,31,60,99,  172;  Fthst,  Jiibl.Jud.  ii, 
162;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  640;  Diestel,  Gesch.  de*  A  If  en 
Testaments,  p.  068  sq.,  697,  713  sq.,  747,  755.    (B.  P.) 

Kaiser,  Nikolaus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Nov.  8,  1734  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  Erlangen.  was  in  1763  rector  at  Redwitz,  and 
died  March  14,  1800.  He  published,  De  Luthero  /«- 
terprete  (Hof,  1768) :  —  De  Joannis  llussii  Marfgrio 
(ibid.  1769):  —  lH  Infausla  Muhammedis  Secta,  etc. 
(1771) : — />«  Mentis  Lutheri  in  f/gmnodiam  (1772):— 
De  Voto  Paulino  2  Cor.  xiii,  13  ( 1774) :  —  Malt  der 
augsburgischen  Confession  (1783).  See  Doring,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kala  Maha,  the  male  form  of  the  Hindu  god 
Siva,  in  his  character  of  Time,  the  great  destroyer  of 
all  things. 

KalandB  Brothers.  See Calkxdarum  Frathks. 

Kalastrl  Linga,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  representations  of  Siva.    A  pious  In- 
dian had  noticed  that  the  right  eye  of  the  god  wept. ' 
Immediately  he  took  out  his  right  eye  and  put  it  into 


Representation  of  Kalastri  Linga. 

the  idol.  Soon  after  the  left  eye  began  to  run,  and  the 
friend  of  the  god  sacrificed  his  left  eye,  and,  as  he  was 
blind,  he  made  use  of  his  foot  to  find  the  spot  where 
this  eye  was  to  be  put  in. 

Kalendar.    See  Aboau 
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Kale wa,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  first  I 
gods  of  the  for  north,  reigning  long  before  the  Asas,  a  ' 
mighty  giant,  ami  father  of  the  hunter  llii-i,  an  evil 
god,  whose  frightful  habitation  is  a  place  of  damnation. 

Kali-age.    See  Kaliycga. 

Kalika  Pur  ana,  one  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindu*,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  recital  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  worshipping  and  appeasing  the  goddess 
Kali  (q.  v.).    See  Pukanas. 

Kalinak,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  monstrous  j 
thousand-headed  snake.    Vishnu  sought  to  capture  it, 
riding  on  his  giant  bird,  Garndha.    When  the  serpent 
saw  him  coming  it  hid  in  the  river  Jumna,  whose  wa-  I 
ter  it  poisoned.    When  Vishnu,  in  his  ninth  Avatar, 
was  still  n  boy,  he  decided  to  deliver  the  world  from  i 
this  reptile  and  its  offspring.  The  reptile  encircled  him  I 
with  a  thousand  fangs,  but  the  god  walked  on  its  heads 
and  crushed  them  nil  but  one.    He  then  sent  it  to  the 
infernal  regions,  where  its  poison  is  used  to  torture  the 
damned. 

Kalisch,  Marcus  M.,  a  Jewish  writer  and  coro- 
mentainr,  was  born  at  Trcptow,  Prussia,  May  16, 18*28. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1848.  Iti  the  same  year  he 
left  his  native  country  on  account  of  political  disturb- 
ances, and  went  to  Kuglaud,  where  he  took  up  a  per- 
manent residence.  He  became  secretary  to  chief  rabbi 
Adler,  at  London.  Here  he  published  his  Ilistorictd 
and  Critical  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levit- 
icus (1855-72,4  vols.):— Hebrew  Grammar  (1863, 1865, 
2  parts): — IHUe  Studies :  I.  The  Prophecies  of  lialaam ; 
or,  The  llebrnc  and  the  I  leal  hen  (1877);  II.  The  Hook 
of  Jonah  (1878).    Kalisch  died  Aug.  28, 1885.    (B.  P.) 

Kalkl  (or  Kalkln,  also  called  Kallghi),  the  tenth 
Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  which  is  yet  future, 
and  in  which  he  will  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Kali- 
yuga  (q.  v.), 41  when  the  practices  taught  by  the  Vedas 
and  the  institutes  of  the  law  shall  have  ceased."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vishnu  -  Purana,  he  will  then  be  born 
"in  the  family  of  Yishnuyasas  (i.  e.  possessing  the 
glory  of  Vishnu),  an  eminent  Brahmin  of  Sambhala 
village,  endowed  with  the  eight  superhuman  faculties. 
He  will  then  destroy  all  the  barltarinns  and  thieves, 
and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity."  The 
expectation  of  the  Hindu,  in  reference  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  present  evils  by  Vishnu,  is  remarkably  sim- 
ilar to  the  Hebrew  expectation  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

Kalmuck  Mythology  is  nearly  related  to  that 
of  Thibet,  the  latter  extending  through  India,  China, 
Cashmere,  Tartary,  and  far  north.  But  this  mythology 
has  been  greatly  altered  and  modified  by  climatic,  so. 
cial,  and  other  circumstances.  According  to  the  fables 
of  the  Zongarian  Kalmucks  and  Tartars,  the  earth  was 
originally  covered  with  water.  A  great  wind- storm 
arose,  causing  such  a  commotion  of  the  waters  that 
from  the  ensuing  chaos  eighty  mountains  sprung  up, 
half  of  which  formed  a  great  range.  Seven  gods  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  visit  the  earth,  and  several  of 
them  satisfied  their  hunger.  The  earth  then  contained 
honey,  and  not  knowing  its  origin,  two  of  the  deities 
ate  of  the  honey,  and  so  lost  the  privilege  of  returning 
with  the  other  five.  They  then  populated  the  earth. 
There  are  a  thousand  deities,  who  reign  alternately. 
Six  have  finished  their  reign;  the  seventh,  Shak  Ju- 
meni,  rules  at  present.  Maidiri  (the  prophet),  will  fol- 
low. But  before  he  begins,  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end,  the  destroyer  will  come,  surrounded  by  seven  suns, 
which  will  set  fire  to  the  world.  A  rain-storm,  follow- 
ing, will  put  out  the  fire,  and  Maidiri  will  go  to  heaven 
to  take  possession  of  his  throne.  Then  the  earth  will 
be  entirely  depopulated,  all  men  having  gone  to  para- 
dise, and  the  inhabitants  of  hell  will  come  up  to  inhabit 
it.  Their  spirits  take  possession  of  other  animals,  from 
the  lowest  insect  upwards,  and  thus  the  transmigration 
will  continue,  until  the  worst  spirit  of  hell  shall  have 


become  human,  and  worthy  of  paradise.  To  reach  that 
happy  place  is  usually  only  possible  at  the  end  of  each 
world  period,  but  those  men  who  have  led  a  holy  life 
reach  the  gates  of  paradise  at  death. 

Kalmuckian  Version.  By  way  of  snpplcmet: 
to  the  article  Ki  ssia,  Vkrhionh  or,  21,  we  will  add 
that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  pub- 
lished, in  1884,  the  four  gospels,  in  the  translation  of 
professor  Pozdnejeff,  who  is  also  preparing  the  remain- 
der of  the  New  Test.    (B.  P.) 

Kalthof£  Joiiaxn  PAUL,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, who  died  at  Minister  in  1839,  is  the  author  of. 
Jus  Matrimonii  I'eterum  Indorum  (Bonn,  1829);— 
Grammutik  tier  llebr.  Sprache  (Kntisbon,  1837) : — Uatd- 
buch  der  llebr.  Alterthumer  (Munster,  1839).  See  Zm- 
chold,  ViU.  TheoL  i,  643;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  167  «q.; 
Wilier,  llundbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i.  143.    (B.  P.) 

Kalybe.    See  Ciiapkl. 

Kama,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  Indian  god  of 
love;  verbally  the  word  means  "desire."  He  is  the 
son  of  heaven  and  disappointment,  and  is  also  called 
the  heart  -  entering,  bodiless,  restless  god,  surnames 
which  are  all  very  significant.  Tenderness  (Belli)  is 
his  wife,  and  Vassant  (blooming-time)  his  companion 
who  continually  fills  hisquiver  withbuds  as  arrow -pointi. 
His  favorite  residence  is  at  Agra,  for  there  the  women 
arc  the  most  beautiful  of  all  portions  of  India.  K« 


Flpnre  of  Kama. 


has  a  visible  form,  but  because  he  disturbed  Harm,  the 
ruler  of  creation,  in  his  practices,  the  latter  burned  bin 
to  ashes  by  one  look,  and  since  then  he  is  called  bodi- 
less. He  is  represented  riding  on  a  parrot.  His  bow 
is  made  of  sugar-cane.  His  arrow-points  are  the  rosy- 
red  blooming  buds  of  the  amra-tree.  The  gods  sought 
to  induce  Siva  to  a  new  marriage,  and  therefore  turned 
to  the  god  of  love,  under  whose  influence  Siva  soon 
married. 

Kamdeva,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  divine  cor 
that  can  fulfil  all  desires,  produced  while  the  Amrita 
was  in  process  of  preparation,  by  turning  the  mountain 
Mandar  into  the  sea  of  milk.  She  was  presented  by 
Indra  to  the  Brahmin  Jamadagai,  who  was  therefore 
supernatural,  wealthy,  and  honored  everywhere.  Aa 
evil-minded  king,  Shawkawscr,  ruler  of  Ayadhya,  came 
to  him  with  bis  whole  train  of  followers,  and  ester- 
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tainmcnt  was  given  with  the  aid  of  the  cow.  Then  he 
demanded  the  cow,  which  was  refused,  whereupon  the 
evil  king  made  war  on  the  Brahmin ;  but  the  cow  slew 
all  his  army,  and  ascended  again  to  heaven.  The  kiug 
sought  revenge  by  killing  the  wise  Brahmin;  there- 
upon the  cow  hurried  to  the  son  of  the  murdered  Brah- 
min, Parasu  Kama,  and  called  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  bis  father;  the  cow  so  assisted  him  that  the  evil 
king  was  slain. 

Kamisimo,  a  garment  of  ceremony  among  the 
Japanese,  worn  on  festival  and  other  solemn  occasions. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  short  cloak  without  sleeves, 
called  katageno,  and  a  short  petticoat,  called  rakama, 
fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  band. 

Kampfer,  Put kk  Christian,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  (Germany,  was  born  Nov.  13, 1702.  He  stud- 
ied at  Rostock,  was  in  1786  professor  of  metaphysics 
there,  in  1739  deacon,  and 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
divinity  in  1749.  He  died 
Blay  13, 1755.  His  writings 
are,  De  L'tu  Terminorum 
EccUtiatticorum  (Kostock, 
1730):— De  Litterit  A  (que 
Pundit  in  Scriptura  Veteris 
Testamenti  Hebraicit  (ibid. 
1734): — De  Origine  Atqut 
Indole  tov  Keri  et  Chetibh 
(ibid.  1739)  Litterit, 
I'ncidibat  et  Accentibut  in 
Scriptura  V.  T.  Hebraicit 
(ibid.  1742):— A/odut  Prat- 
dicationit  Paulina  per  Ext- 
gesin  Dicti  1  Cor.ii,4  Sitient 
(ibid.  1749).  See  Doring, 
Jjie  gelehrten  Theologen 
DeutscJUandt,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kampfschulte,  Franz 
Wu.hki.m,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  Nov.  12, 1831,  at 

Wickede,  in  Westphalia.  He  studied  at  Paderborn, 
Minister,  in  i  Berlin,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy in  1859,  and  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  Bonn,  where  he  was  also  made  professor  in  1861. 
He  died  Dec.  3,  1872,  a  member  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church.  He  published,  De  Georgio  Wictlio  (Pailerborn, 
1856):  —  Die  Cnieersitdt  Erfurt  in  ihrem  Verhaltnitt 
mur  Reformation  (Trevea,  1858-60, 2  vols.) : — De  Joanne  ] 
Croto  Rubiano  (Bonn,  1862)  :— Zur  Getchichte  det  A/it- 
telaltert  (ibid.  1864)  : — Johann  Calvin,  seine  Kirche  und 
sein  St  mi  in  Gen/ (Leipsic,  1869,  vol.  i).  See  Zuchold, 
Jiibl.  TheoL  i,  G44;  Literaritcher  Handweiter  fur  dat 
Kntholuche  Deuttchland,  1871,  col.  Ill  sq.;  1873,  coL 
171  aq.  (B.P.) 

Kamyu-Murunu  ((letire  for  death),  modes  of  sui- 
cide formerly  prescribed  in  the  Hindfl  Shastras  (q.  v.). 
The  commonest  m<»dc  is  drowning  in  the  Ganges,  but 
pometimes  the  suicide  submits  to  being  buried  alive. 
There  waB  formerly  an  instrument  kept  by  which  a  per- 
son could  decapitate  himself.  It  consisted  of  a  sharp, 
crescent-shaped  knife,  with  a  chain  and  stirrup  to  each 
born.  The  devotee  placed  the  sharp  edge  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  theu  gave  a 
violent  jerk  with  his  legs,  and  his  head  was  instantly 
aevered  from  his  body. 

Kanah  ok  Ashf.r.  The  modem  village  Kana, 
which  has  usually  been  identified  with  this  site,  lies 
aeven  and  a  quarter  miles  south-east  of  Tyre ;  but  this 
is  too  far  south  for  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count (Josh,  xix,  28).  The  antiquities  in  the  vicinity, 
including  the  remarkable  figures  on  the  rocks,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (i,  64).  A  more  probable  position  is  that  of 
Mi'/  Kanah,  -  twenty  miles  farther  north,  on  the  edge 
of  the  hills,  ten  miles  inland,  but  in  sight  of  Sidou " 
X1I.-R  « 


(Tristram,  Bible  Placet,  p.  293 ;  where,  however,  the  au- 
thor confounds  the  description  of  this  with  that  of  the 
foregoing;  see  his  I^and  of  Israel,  p.  58).  It  lies  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Kancheliyas,  a  Hindu  sect,  not  uncommon  in  the 
south  of  India,  whose  worship  is  that  of  Sakti,  the  per- 
sonified energy  of  the  divine  nature  in  action.  They 
insist  upon  a  community  of  women,  and  are  far  gone  in 
bestiality. 

Kandele,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finlanders,  is 
a  musical  instrument,  like  a  zither;  the  magicians  use 
it  in  all  their  magical  cures  and  conjurations. 

Kanon,  in  Japanese  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Amida.  According  to  Picard  (Ceremonies  et  Coulumes 
Rtligieutet,  vii),  this  god  is  half  fish,  half  man,  or  he 
crawls  out  of  the  throat  of  a  proportionally  large  fish. 
The  form,  almost  entirely  female,  is  clothed  in  a  light 


Figure  of  Kanon. 

garment,  the  neck  decorated  with  pearls,  and  the  head 
with  flowers.  It  has  four  hands,  two  of  which  are  lift- 
ed up,  and  two  arc  down.  The  latter  carry  a  sceptre 
and  a  flower,  the  uplifted  right  hand  is  closed  to  a  fist, 
the  left  carries  a  ring.  Before  this  figure  there  lies  a 
large,  open  sea-shell,  out  of  which  a  man  projects  in  the 
position  of  worship.  This  idol  stands  in  the  temple  of 
the  god  at  Osaka,  where  it  is  worshipped  as  a  fish  or 
sea  deity ;  also  as  creator  of  sun  and  moon. 

Kanthai  and  Bajusshiak,  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Kamtchatkians.  Our  figure  represents  both  idols 
of  the  north  Asiatic  nations,  especially  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kamtchatka,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  sacred 


Figures  of  Kuntbai  and  Dnju?i?hiak. 
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corner  of  the  common  hat  where  the  man  keeps  his 
weapons.  They  grant  success  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  therefore  the  latter  is  represented  half  fish-formed. 
They  bad  no  separate  cultus,  nor  temples,  nor  priests. 

Kapalika,  a  sect  of  Hindus,  who  formerly  sacri- 
ficed human  victims  to  Kali  and  other  hideous  monster 
gods.  The  devotee  of  this  sect  is  thus  described, «  His 
body  is  smeared  with  ashes  from  a  funeral  pile,  around 
his  neck  hangs  a  string  of  human  skulls,  his  forehead 
is  streaked  with  a  black  line,  his  hair  is  woven  into  the 
matted  braid,  his  loins  are  clothed  with  a  tiger's  skin,  a 
hollow  skull  is  in  bis  left  hand  for  a  cup,  and  in  his 
right  he  carries  a  bell,  which  he  rings  incessantly,  ex- 
claiming aloud,  Ho!  Satnbhu  Bhairara—\\o\  lord  of 
Kali." 

Kapff;  Sixt  Carl,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Guglingen,  WUrteraberg,  Oct.  22, 
1805.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  William  Hofacker.  After  fill- 
ing the  positions  of  vicar  at  Tuttlingen,  teacher  at 
Hofwyl,  and  rejtetent  at  Tubingen,  he  became,  in  1833. 
pastor  of  the  colony  of  pietists  at  Kornthal.  In  1843 
he  was  dean  at  Mltnsingen,  and  in  1847  at  Herrenberg. 
In  1850  he  was  made  general  superintendent  and  mem- 
ber of  the  superior  consistory,  and  in  1852  he  became 
the  greatly  beloved  and  influential  pastor  of  the  "Stifts- 
kirche,"  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  preached  twenty-seven 
years.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1879.  Kapff  was  the  most  per- 
fect representative  of  the  type  of  piety  prevailing  in 
Wllrtembcrg  in  the  last  generation ;  as  a  preacher  he 
was  not  eloquent,  but  his  earnest  mauner  won  the  heart. 
His  influence  as  pastor  was  very  great,  and  yet  he 
found  time  to  write.  He  published,  Prediglen  uber  die 
alien  Evangelien  des  Kirchenjahrts  (3d  ed.  1875)  -.-Pre- 
digten  Hber  die  alien  Epitteln  (6th  ed.  1880)  :—Commu- 
nionbucA  ( 19th  ed.  cod. ),  etc.  See  Bur k.  in  Plitt- 
Hcrzog,  Real  -  EncyUop. ;  Lichtcnberger,  EncycUrp.  de$ 
Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Carl  Kapff,  Lebensbild  ton 
Sixt  Carl  Kapff  (Stuttgart,  1881);  Zuchold,  liibL  Theol 
i,645sq.  (B.P.) 

Kapp,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec  12,  1739.  He  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Erlangen,  was  in  1765  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Hof,  in  1774  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  1777  court- 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Bayreuth.  In 
1801  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  died  Aug.  18, 
1817,  leaving,  Epistola  super  Diclis  Biblicis  Quibusdam 
Xori  Testamenli  (Hof,  1767)  -.—Paralipomena  de  Magis, 
Matin,  ii,  1  sq.  (  1771 ) :  —  Progr.  Periculum  Versionit 
Psalmi  Secundi  cum  Brevibus  ScAoliis  (1781) :— Brevis 
Paraphrastic^  Explicatio  Malth.  v,  83-42  (1783),  etc. 
See  Ddring,  Vie  yekArten  Theoloyen  Deulschlands,  a.  v. 
(BP.) 

Kapp,  Johann  Erhard,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  March  23,  1696.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  in  1720  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  1727  pro- 
fessor, and  died  March  7,  1756.  He  published,  De 
X«unullis  htdulgenluirum  Quastoribus  (Leipsic,  1720): — 
Dt  Chry*imlhumi  ad  Cctsareunx  Monachum  EpistoLt,  etc. 
(ibid.  1723)  .-.Xachkte  einiger  giosstentAeiU  noch  unge- 
druckten  Urkunden,  etc  (4  parts,  1727-33) :  —  Historia 
CuncilH  I.ateranensis,  etc  ( 1 73 1 ),  etc  See  During,  Die 
gttehrten  Thtofogen  Deulschlands,  a.  v.  ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  8,  634,  740,  750.    (B.  P.) 

Kapp,  Johann  Georg,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  8,  1737.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Leipsic,  and  Erlangen.  In  1761  he  was  preacher,  and 
in  1781  subdeacon  at  Bayreuth,  and  died  Oct.  II,  1814. 
He  published,  Con  futio  Romanensium  circa  Potestatem 
Papa  (Erlangen,  1758): — De  Merilis  Philippi  Mdanch- 
t  bonis  (  1794).  Sec  Doring,  Die  gelchrten  Theologen 
DeutscAlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kara,  JosEfii  ben-Simeon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the 
11th  century,  is  the  author  of  o'irn  CPE,  or  glosses 
on  Rasbi's commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  in  the  same 


manner  he  wrote  on  the  Prophets,  Job,  Ezra,  and  < 
idea,  and  the  five  Megilloth.  A  collection  of 
from  Kara's  commentaries  is  given  in  ~  :  :  'ZZl 
(Breslau,  1847) ;  the  commentary  on  Hoaea  was  pub- 
lished from  a  MS.  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
at  Breslau  in  1861.  See  Zunz,  GottesdienstlicAe  Yor- 
tr&ge  der  Juden,  p.  801,  398 ;  Zur  Gesckickle  mnd  Lilt, 
ratur,  p.  68-70;  Geiger,  Beit  rage  zur  judiscAen  Liieratur- 
getchickte  (Breslau,  1847),  p.  17-29;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii, 
169  sq.;  De'  Rossi,  Dizimario  Storico  (Germ.  transL  . 
p.  157  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Karaite-Tartar  (or  Crimean  Tartar)  Ver- 
sion ok  the  Scriptcres.  The  Karaite-Tartar  U 
vernacular  among  the  Karaite  Jews  of  the  Crimea. 
As  to  this  division  among  the  Jews,  see  Kaiuitu 
They  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  Tartar  versioa 
of  the  Old  Test.  When  and  by  whom  it  was  made  n 
unknown.  When  Dr.  Pinkerton  was  travelling  in  the 
Crimea  he  purchased  a  complete  copy  of  this  version. 
The  two  books  of  Chronicles  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
inserted  in  this  version,  but  it  comprises  the  < 
of  the  Old  Test.  The  translation  is  such,  that  i 
the  words  are  mostly  of  Tartar  origin,  yet  it 
be  intelligible  to  any  Tartar  nation.  The  words  are 
ranged  in  exact  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  style, 
construction,  grammatical  observances,  and  idioms  are 
all  conformable  to  the  Shemitic  type.  This  version  is, 
in  fact,  so  truly  I  I  threw  in  its  character,  that  to  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  it  is  a  sealed  book.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  350. 

In  point  of  practical  utility  it  is  deficient,  and  for  this 
reason  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  only  pub- 
lished a  small  edition  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  1819,  at 
the  mission  press  of  Astrakhan.  A  subsequent  edition 
of  the  entire  Old  Test,  was  published  by  the  Jews  of 
South  Russia.  The  imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  now  in  possession  of  some  codices  which  were  lately 
procured,  and  are  described  by  St  rack  in  the  Catalog 
der  Dtbr.  Dibdhandschrijlen  der  kaiser  lichen  Ojfentlichtm 
Bibliothek  in  St.  Petersburg  (Leipsic  1875),  p.  167  sq- 
which  he  conjointly  published  with  A.  Harkavy.  On 
page  169  we  find  the  first  three  verses  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  first,  togvther  with 
the  Hebrew : 

uebrew  jbnxo  -nbx  mm        nrs-Vx  s-p* 

Karaite  i'^  *irnB  00,3  VnT«*1  T" 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  first  word  docs  not  beltmc 
to  the  translation,  but  it  is  the  first  word  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  which  is  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
verse.  Dr.  II.  Dalton,  in  his  Das  Gebet  des  Derm  t» 
den  Sprachen  RussUindt  (St.  Petersburg,  1870),  gives  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Karaite-Tartar  which  was  prepared 
by  the  late  A.  Firkowitsch  (q.  v.).    (B.  P.) 

Kara  Lingis.  a  sect  of  Hindu  ascetics,  found  only 
occasionally  among  the  most  ignorant  portions  of  the 
community.    They  wander  about  in  a  : 
profess  to  worship  Siva. 

Karass  (or  Turkish-Tartar)  Version  ok  the 

ScKiiTL'REa.  The  version  generally  denominated  the 
Harass  is  so  called  because  a  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  has  also  been  improperly  termed  the  Sogay 
version,  on  account  of  its  having  been  found  intelligible 
to  the  Nogais,  a  tribe  of  Tartars  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kouban  and  Kouma,  in  the  steppes  to  the  north- 
ward of  Mount  Caucasus.  A  more  correct  designation 
for  this  version  is  that  of  Turkish-Tartar,  because  it 
consists  principally  of  words  that  belong  in  common  to 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.  It  exhibits  the  Turkish  lan- 
gunge  in  a  comparatively  pure  state,  and  corresponds 
in  style  and  language  with  such  books  as  are  circulated 
among  the  Tartars  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  is  there* 
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fore  intelligible  to  all  the  different 
tered  through  that  extensive  region. 

The  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  written  in  this 
plain,  unadorned  Turkish  style  was  that  published  at 
Oxford  in  16GG.  The  translation  was  made  by  William 
Seaman,  formerly  chaplain  to  an  English  ambassador  at 
the  Porte.    This  version,  not  being  free  from  faults, 
was  used  by  Mr.  Brunlou,  Scottish  missionary  at  Ka- 
rass,  as  the  basis  for  a  new  translation,  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language.    In  1807  he  published  the  gospel  of 
Matthew.    He  completed  the  translation  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  died  while  it  was  carried  through  the  press. 
After  his  death  the  sheets  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Fra- 
zer,  and  the  edition  was  completed  in  1813.    In  1815 
another  edition  of  this  translation  was  published,  with 
a  few  emendations  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Dick- 
son, one  of  the  Scottish  missionaries,  who  also  under, 
took  a  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  about  the  same  time. 
The  Psalms  were  completed  and  published  at  Astra- 
khan in  1815,  and  a  second  edition  in  1818.    The  Pen- 
tateuch was  published  in  1878.  Other  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  were  translated,  but  not  printed.    From  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1883,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Saleman  is  examining  the 
text  of  the  New  Test,  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition,  the 
previous  edition  having  been  exhausted.    From  the  re- 
port of  1884  we  learn  that  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
having  been  completed,  the  Bible  Society's  committee  ! 
have  decided  to  print  a  new  edition,  and  that  the  re- 
viser is  now  engaged  in  examining  certain  MS.  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Test.,  handed  over  by  the  National 
Bil.le  Society  of  Scotland  to  the  British  Societv.  See 
Bible  of  Keery  Land,  p.  347.    (B.  P.) 
Kardoso.    See  Caiu>oso. 
Karelian  Version.    Sec  Rissia,  Versions  ok. 
Karen  Version  ok  the  Scki itches.    Karen  is 
a  language  spoken  by  the  Karcens,Karenes,or  Careiaua, 
a  wild  and  simple  people  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
Burmese  territories,  and  of  the  British  provinces  of  Te- 
nasserim ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  western  portions 
of  Siam,  and  northward  among  the  Shyans.    See  Bi- 
ble nf  Every  Lund,  p.  15. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  Karen, 
winch  is  remarkably  harmonious  and  well  adapted  for 
p'K  try,  was  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  About  1835, 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  Wade  and  Mason,  acquired  the  language,  and 
fot  the  first  time  reduced  it  to  writing,  by  emploving 
the  Burmese  alphabet,  with  a  few  additional  characters 
to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  language.  These 
two  missionaries  translated  the  entire  New  Test,  into 
Kareu,  which  was  printed,  in  1813,  at  Tavoy,  by  the  aid 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Besides 
the  translation  into  the  Karen,  translations  into  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  prevalent  among  the  Karens  were  made. 
The  Karen  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Bghai,  Sgau, 
Pwo, and  Mopgha.  luto  the  latter  dialect  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  translated.  As  for  the  others,  there  exist 
in  the 

Bghai-Karen,  parts  of  the  Bible  published  since  1859, 
and  at  present  there  are  published  Genesis,  and  twenty 
chapters  of  Exodus,  Psalms,  St.  James  and  Su  John's 
epistles, 

Pico-Karen,  Psalms,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  since  1861, 
added  to  which  was  Isaiah. 

Sguu-Karen,  the  Pentateuch  since  1864. 

The  Karen  language  has  been  treated  by  Wade,  in 
Grammar  of  the  Karen  Language  (1861).    (B.  P.) 

Karma,  a  term  used  by  the  Buddhists  to  denote 
action,  both  meritorious  and  otherwise.  When  a  hu- 
man being  dies,  his  Karma  is  transferred  to  some  other 
being,  regulaiing  all  the  circumstances  of  his  existence. 

Karma-visaya,  one  of  the  four  things  which, 
roriling  to  Buddhists,  cannot  be  understood  by  oi 
t»  not  of  their  number.    Karma-virago,  denotes  how  it 


is  that  effects  are  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Karma  (q.  v.)  The  other  three  things  which  only  a 
Buddhist  can  understand  are,  (1)  Irdhi-vitaya,  how  it 
was  that  Buddha  could  go,  in  the  snapping  of  a  ringer, 
from  the  world  of  men  to  the  Brahma  !  J,  f  (2)  Ldka- 
viraga,  the  size  of  the  universe,  or  how  it  was  first 
brought  into  existence;  (3)  Buddha-vitaga,  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  Buddha. 

Karrer,  Philip  Jacob,  a  Protestant  minister  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Memmingen,  Oct.  20, 1762.  In 
1818  he  was  called  as  dean  and  preacher  to  Kempten 
Bavaria,  and  died  in  1834.  He  is  the  author  of,  Stun- 
den  der  Andacht  (Kempten,  1825) :— Xachrichten  von 
den  protettantUcken  Pfarrortern  tm  Komgrrich  Baiern 
(ibid.  1825,  1826)  :—Fette  vnd  Gebraucke  in  der  katho- 
i  lirchen  und  protertantucken  Kirche  (Erlangen,  1829):— 
Da,  geandetie  und  ungeanderte  augrburgucke  Glaubenr- 
bekfHntmu  (Kempten,  1830)  —Set,,*  volUtandig-riehtig- 
btbluvhr*  SpruckregUter  (ibid.  1833).  See  Zuchold, 
BiU.  TheoL  i,  647;  Winer,  Handbuck  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i, 
785,  H,  254,304,817.  (BP.) 

Karsten,  Hkrmaxn  Rt  uoLrii  A.,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  member  of  consistory  and  doctor 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  was  born  at  Hostock,  May 
20, 1801.  In  1825  he  was  ordained  as  assistant  preach- 
er, and  in  1828  was  appointed  second  preacher  of  St, 
Mary's,  at  his  native  place.  In  1848  he  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Dobbcran,  at  the  same  time  being  appointed 
superintendent  of  his  diocese.  Two  years  biter  he  was 
called^  as  pastor  primarius  to  the  Schwcrin  cathedral. 
In  1876  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  March 
20, 1882.  He  is  the  author  of,  Lehrbtick  der  chrutlkhen 
Religion  (Rostock,  1838)  .-Die  Kirche  vnd  dan  Symbol 
in  ikrem  itmerrn  Zurammenkange  (Hamburg,  1842):— 
Grundlekrtn  der  populdren  protestantucken  Dogmatik 
(Rostock,  1847):— Die  protertantuche  Kirche  u.  deren 
zeitgrmtuse  Reorganization  (Leipsic,  1850):—  Die  letzten 
Dinge  (3d  ed.  Hamburg,  1861) :  —  Populdre  Symbolik 
(Ndrdlinge^^l860,  1863).    See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  h 

Kartan.  The  site  which  we  have  proposed  for 
this  is  marked  as  Khan  Katanah,  four  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Safed,  on  the  Map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
but  is  not  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs, 
Tristram  suggests  (Bible  P/acen,  p.  274)  a  trace  of  the 
name  in  Wady  Kerkerah,  which  he  vaguelv  describes 
as  "running  down  to  the  sea." 

Kashmir  Version.    Sec  Cashjjekiax  Version. 
Kasi  (the  magnificent)  is  the  ancient  name  of  Be- 
nares, and  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  called  among 
the  Brahmins.  6 

Kasi n a  is  an  ascetic  rite  among  the  Buddhists,  by 
the  practice  of  which  they  hope  to  acquire  supernatural 
powers.  There  are  ten  descriptions  of  this  rite:  1. 
Pathatci,  earth;  2.  Apo,  water;  3.  Tijo,  fire;  4.  Wdyo, 
'  wind;  5.  Xilti,  blue?  6.  Pita,  golden ;  7.  Lohita,  blood- 
red;  8.0,/a7u,white;  9.  Aldka,  light;  10.  Akata,  space. 

The  priest  who  performs  the  Puthatci-katina  forms 
a^  small  circle  which  he  can  easily  fix  his  eye  upon. 
The  circle  must  be  of  clay  of  a  light-red  color,  placed 
upon  a  frame  made  of  four  sticks,  covered  over  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  a  skin,  or  a  mat,  upon  which  the  clay  ia 
to  be  spread  free  from  foreign  substances.    After  pre- 
paring the  earth-circle  according  to  these  and  other 
directions  with  the  utmost  exactness,  the  priest  sits 
down,  and,  gazing  upon  the  circle,  meditates  upon  the 
evils  arising  from  the  repetition  of  existence,  and  the 
best  modes  of  overcoming  them;  on  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  those  who  practice  the  dhyanas  and  other 
modes  of  asceticism ;  on  the  excellences  of  the  three 
gems;  and  he  must  endeavor  to  secure  the  same  ad- 
vantages.   He  must  continue  to  gaze  and  to  meditate 
until  he  receive  the  uemitta,  or  inward  illumination,  by 
which  all  scepticism  will  be  removed,  and  purity  at- 
tained. 
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In  performing  ihe  Apo-Karina  the  priest  pours  wa- 
ter into  an  alms -bowl  or  similar  vessel,  and  having 
chosen  a  retired  place,  must  Ml  down  and  meditate, 
gnzing  upon  the  water, and  reflecting  that  the  perspi- 
ration and  other  fluids  of  bis  own  body  are  composed 


The  Tejo-Kusinu  is  practiced  by  taking  wood,  dry 
and  Arm,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  and  placing  it  at 
the  rout  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  court  of  the  urihara,  where 
it  must  be  ignited.  He  must  then  lake  a  mat  made 
of  shreds  of  bamboo,  or  a  akin  or  a  cloth,  and  making 
in  it  an  aperture  one  span  aud  four  inches  in  diameter, 
he  must  place  it  before  him,  and,  looking  thnmgh  the 
«l»erture,  he  must  meditate  on  the  fire,  and  reflect  that 
the  lire  in  his  own  body  is  or  a  similar  nature,  flickering 
aud  inconstaut. 

The  Wayo-Kasina  is  performed  by  sitting  at  the  root 
of  a  tree,  or  some  other  convenient  place,  aud  thinking 
of  the  wind  passing  through  a  window  or  the  hole  of  a 
wall;  the  Mla-Kasinn,  by  gazing  on  a  tree  covered 
with  blue  flowers,  or  a  vessel  filled  with  blue  flowers, 
or  a  blue  garment  covered  with  flowers;  the  Pita-Ka- 
sism  by  gazing  on  a  golden-colored  object;  the  Lnhita- 
Kusinu  on  a  circle  made  with  vermilion;  the  Oda/a~ 
Kasina  on  a  vessel  of  lead  or  silver,  or  the  orb  of  the 
moon;  the  Aloka-Kasina  by  gazing  on  the  light  pass- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  wall  or  the  side  of  a  vessel; 
and  the  A  kasa- Kasina  by  gazing  at  the  sky  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  hut,  or  through  a  hole  of  the 
prescribed  dimensions  in  a  skin. 

From  the  practice  of  Kasina  in  any  one  of  its  forms 
a  Buddhist  expects  to  derive  many  advantages.  More 
especially  does  he  expect  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, according  to  the  species  practiced.  The  Kasina  is 
exercised  in  fourteen  different  ways.  See  Hardy,  East- 
em  Monachisnt,  p.  252  sq. 

Kate,  Gkkiiakd  ten,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  born 
in  1699.  He  studied  at  I'trecht,  was  in  1724  professor 
at  the  Lingen  Gymnasium,  in  1728  of  philosophy  at 
Deventcr,  in  1742  of  Oriental  languages  and  Church 
history  at  Hardcrwyck,  and  died  Nov.  28,  1749.  He 
wrote,  De  Omniprasenlia  Dei: — De  Retptn  Itei  et  Christi : 
—De  Regni  Dei  et  Christ i  Kalis  infer  Gentei:—De  Re- 
but Jesu  Christi  ex  Prophefis.  See  Joe  her,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Kauffer,  Joiians  Ekxst  Kt  ikji.k,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1793,  at  Beichenbach, 
in  Upper  Lusalia.  In  1820  he  was  con-rector  at  Baut- 
zen, Saxony,  in  1824  professor  at  Grimma,  in  1830  sec- 
ond court-preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at  Dres- 
den, and  died  Sept.  10,  1805,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  Examinatio 
Korissima  Iiretschneidtn  de  Uny>  Rom.  r,  12  (Dresden, 
1834)  .-De  JiMica  (artfe  oiWow  Sotione  (ibid.  1838): 
—  Itamllmch  fur  den  Religionsunterricht  huhercr  Yolks- 
schuUn  (ibid.  1849) :-  I'eberblick der  Geschichte  der  christ- 
lichen  Ki.che  (ibid.  1857)  —RiUUche  Studien  (1842-46, 
4  vols.).  See  Winer,  llandluch  der  theoL  /.it.  i,  268;  ii, 
107, 234 ;  Zuchold,  RM.  Tkevl.  i,  654  sq.    (Ik  P.) 

Kallmann,  Joha.nx,  a  Lutheran  thcologiau  of  Ger- 
mauv,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1566.  He  studied  at 
different  universities,  was  in  1592  preacher  at  Witten- 
berg, in  1597  at  Brunswick,  and  in  1611  at  Schweinfurt. 
He  died  May  3,  1616,  leaving,  Enchiridion  Ordinaudo- 
rum:  —  he  llamariigmia : — Catechismus  Lutheri  Minor 
Not  is  I  Uu  stratus.  See  Rethmeyer,  Rraunschweigische 
Kirchen-l/istorie ;  Zeltncr,  Itiss.  de  J  oh.  Kan/mam ;  Jo- 
cher,  AUgemeines  Gtlehrten-lsxikon,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Kauta,  In  the  mythology  of  the  Antilles  islands,  was 
a  mountain  of  caves  in  Hayti,  called  also  Quisqueja. 
Two  of  these  caves  arc  the  cradle  of  humanity.  The 
first  pair  were  guarded  here  by  a  mighty  giant,  until 
the  latter  was  pctriticd  by  the  sun's  light. 

Kavanaugh,  HtrnnAKn  Hixnt,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bnm  in 
Clark  County,  Kr.,  Jan.  14, 1802,  and  was  of  Irish  ex- 


traction on  his  father's  side.  When  young  he  learned 
the  printing  business.  He  was  converted  at  aixtem, 
and  at  twenty-one  became  an  itinerant  minister.  For 
some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  circuit 
preacher,  hut  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  position*  io 
the  Church,  and  in  18*54  waa  elected  bishop.  He  •!>•  • 
March  19,  1884.  Before  the  division  of  the  Chutrh  he 
was  a  member  of  the  general  conferences  of  1832, 1836, 
and  1844,  on  the  last  occasion  leading  the  Kentucky 
delegation.  At  this  time  be  seems  not  to  have  takra 
any  public  part  in  the  debates  on  slavery,  though  be 
fully  sympathized  with  the  position  of  the  Southern 
delegates,  and  his  name  was  signed  to  all  their  docu- 
ments. Bishop  Kavanaugh  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Southern  Church  from  its  origin,  and  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  men,  physically  and  intellectually,  thst 
Methodism  has  placed  in  the  episcopacy.  His  presence 
was  commanding,  his  voice  good,  hia  language  copious, 
and  his  power  in  the  pulpit  great.  See  (N.  \Yi  (  An»- 
Htm  Advocate,  March  27,1884;  SUapMO,  CfHf.  ft/ 
Methodism,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of  the  Annual  CvuJ'rttucet  <f 
the  M.  £  Church  South,  1884,  p.  155. 

Kayser,  At  gi  st,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  tarn 
at  Strasburg,  Feb.  14,  1821.  For  some  years  assistant 
librarian  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and  pri- 
vate tutor  from  1843  to  1855,  he  accepted,  in  1858,  a  cad 
as  preacher  to  Stosswtiler.  In  1868  he  went  to  NeuLof, 
in  Alsace,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg in  1873,  and  died  there,  June  17,  1885.  Kaysrr 
belonged  to  the  so-called  liberal  Protestants,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Ret  ue  de  ThioUtjir.  He  pub- 
lished De  Justini  Mailgris  Dvctriua  (Strasburg,  1850V, 
but  his  main  work  is  lias  rorejilisthe  Iiuch  dei  L'tgr- 
schichte  JsrueU  und  seine  Em  it,  rumjrn  (1874).  (B.  1*.) 

Kazan -Tartar  Version  ok  the  Scripti  axs. 
The  Kazan-Tartars  number  about  a  million  souls.  A 
translation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  in  this  dialect,  was 
prepared  by  professor  Ilminski,  which  was  printed  in 
1878.  This  was  tentative.  The  British  and  Foreicu 
Bible  Society  being  satisfied  with  the  translator's  abili- 
ties, agreed,  in  1877,  to  print  the  gospel*  in  the  Arabic 
and  Cyrillic  characters,  so  that  the y  might  be  read  If 
Mohammedans  of  Kazan,  who  would  not  read  then  in 
the  Buss  character.  As  professor  Ilminski  proceeded 
very  slowly  in  the  preparation  of  the  gospels,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Gottwald,  the  committee  agreed  f<» 
send  Mr.  Saleman,  of  the  University  Library,  for  six 
weeks  to  Kazan,  to  arrange  with  some  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  a  New  Test,  in  the  language  of  ihe 
people,  adapted  from  some  of  the  sister  dialects,  llr. 
Saleman  was  to  edit  the  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
refer  all  local  peculiarities  to  the  reviser  at  Kazan. 
This  was  agreed  upon  in  1880.  During  the  year  1882 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  translated  by  Mr.  Saleman,  was 
printed  at  the  Kazan  University  Press,  under  the  care 
of  professor  Gottwald,  the  censor's  authorization  having 
been  obtained  for  the  entire  New  Test.  In  addition  to 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  thnt  of  Mark  is  to  be 
during  the  year  1885.    (B.  P.) 

Ke,  one  of  the  entities  and  essences  in  the 
system  of  the  Chinese  philosophers.  It  consists  of  mat- 
ter most  ethereal  in  its  texture,  and  may  he  styled  the 
ultimate  material  element  of  the  universe,  the  "primary 
matter  which  acts  as  the  substratum  on  which  thing* 
endued  with  form  and  other  qualities  rest,  or  from 
which  they  have  beeu  gradually  evolved.  The  Kr, 
when  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  gives  birth 
to  two  opposite  essences,  Yang  and  17*.    See  Chixa. 

Kedde.  Jot  I  ANN,  a  German  Jesuit,  who  died  March 
27,  1667,  is  the  author  of,  Etrlrsia  Antiqua  Rrmaw 
Catholictt ; — Examen  Reformatee  Religitmis : — llortutus 
S.  Srripturtr: — Pallium  Rrformata  Relvjianii  :—Uor- 
tutlt  I'assumis  Christi  :  —  GU>ria  Vera  Ecdesier.  See 
Ah  gamhe,  Ribliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesm ;  Jo- 
cher.  A  ligemeint*  Gelehrten- /.erikon,  S.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kcdcsh  of  Issaciiar  (or  Klahlon)  has  of  late 
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Present  appearauce  of  Kedesh-Napbtali.   (From  Thomson'*  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.) 


been  with  great  probability  identified  with  Tell  Abu 
Kudeis,  lying  two  miles  south-east  or  I-cjjtin,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Surrey  (ii,  69)  as  "  An  artificial  mound,  with  traces  of 
ruins,  scattered  pottery,  and  glass;  and  on  the  north  arc 
springs." 

Kedesh  ok  Naphtali  is  now  represented  by  Kades, 
four  and  a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Huleh ; 
its  extensive  ruins  are  copiously  described  in  (he  Me- 
moir* (i,  2*26  aq.)  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Keene,  Samuki,  I). I).,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Mil.,  May  II, 
I.".;  i.  He  graduated  from  the  college  in  Philadelphia 
in  June,  1759;  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  binhop  of 
Rochester  in  the  palace  at  Fulham,  England,  Sept.  21, 
I7G0;  and  presbyter  eight  days  after.  He  became  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Aim's  parish,  Md.,  March  30,  1762;  of 
St.  Luke's  pari*h.  Queen  Anne  County,  July  27,  1767; 
and  in  177!)  he  was  rector  of  Chester  parish,  which  he 
served  for  two  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  St.  John's 
parish,  Queen  Anne  and  Caroline  counties,  probably  in 
connection  with  St.  Luke's,  where  he  remained  until 
1792,  living  on  his  own  estate.  In  1803  he  appears  to 
have  resigned  St.  Luke's,  although  still  residing  there, 
and  in  1805  he  became  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Talbot  County,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death,  May 
8, 1810,  but  after  1807  ceased  to  be  its  rector.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  examiners  appointed  in  1783, 
one  of  the  superintending  committee  of  1788  and  1789, 
and  one  of  the  standing  committee  from  1788  to  1795. 
See  Sprague,  A  mhuIs  "/the  A  nter.  J'ulpi/,  v,  81 1. 

Kehana,  a  **>ecie8  of  divination  by  arrows,  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancient  Arabians,  Seven  blunt  arrows, 
called  Azlam,  each  having  a  particular  mark  were 
placed  in  a  bag,  and  one  was  then  drawn  out  and  the 
oracle  read  by  the  diviner.  It  was  also  a  custom  used 
by  the  Assyrians. 

Kehrein,  Josei-h,  a  Itoman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Oct.  2n,  1808,  at  Heidesbeim,  near 
M-iyeuce.  He  studied  nt  (•iessen,  was  in  1835  teacher 
at  the  gymiu-iiim  in  Darmstiidt,  in  1837  at  Mayence, 
in  1855  director  of  the  seminary  at  Moutabaux,  and 
died  March  25,  1876.  He  published,  Geschichte  der 
ktUholischen  Kanzelberedsamkrit  (ItatUhon.  |K43,2  vols.) : 
—  Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  HiUluUi stfzuny  tor 


f.uther  (Stuttgart,  1851)  :  —  KathnlUche  Kirchenlieder. 
I  lit  i  mien,  J'salmen  (1859-65,  3  vols.):  —  Latemisehe  8e- 
quenzen  det  MirtelaUers  aus  Uandschrifien  (1873) : — Ihn 
deuttche  butholische  Lied  in  teiner  Entvickelung  (1874). 
(H-  PO 

Keilah.  The  modern  representative  of  this,  Kfmr- 
bet  Kilo,  lies  seven  miles  east  of  Beit-jibrin,  and  eight 
and  a  quarter  north-west  of  Hebron,  and  is  a  ruined 
village  with  two  wells  to  the  north,  and  a  large  tere- 
binth to  the  south.  It  is  only  cursorily  men  tinned  in 
the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii, 
814).  In  the  neighborhood  west  of  it  the  English  en- 
gineers *'  found  a  sacred  place  dedicated  to  Sehy  Xan- 
mtttt,  the  name  now  attached  to  a  aacred  tree  near  the 
ruin  called  Kburbet  Shermch,"  which  Lieut.  Cornier 
explains  as  a  travesty  of  the  native  Xephsa  Xeenuina, 
or  "Monument  of  the  Faithful,"  and  equivalent  to 
liarath  Satin,  which  Sozomen  says  {Hist.  Eccies.  vii,  29) 
was  the  name  of  a  place  in  his  day  ten  stadia  from 
Keilah,  where  the  tomb  of  Micah  was  still  found  (Quar. 
Statement  of  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  July,  1877,  p.  142). 

Keim,  Cahi.  Tiikoixik,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
theologians  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  17, 
1825.  He  studied  at  Maulbronn  and  Tubingen,  where 
Itaur  exercised  a  great  influence  on  him.  For  some 
time  pastor  at  Easlingen,  he  was  called,  in  I860,  as  pro- 
testor of  New-Test,  exegesis  to  Zurich,  and  in  1878  to 
(•iessen,  where  he  died,  Nov.  17,  1878.  Keim  pub- 
lished, IHe  Reformation  tier  Reichstadt  t'lm  (Stuttgart, 
1851):  —  Schtrabische  Rrformationsgeschichte  bit  turn 
nugsburger  Reichstag  (IK56): —  Ambrosias  Hlarer,  der 
schtrfilrische  ReJ'orma/or  (1860):  —  Reformationsbldtter 
der  Reichsstadt  Esslingen  (eod.).  When  he  went  to 
Zurich  he  turned  his  studies  to  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity,  and  in  this  dc-iartment  won  a  lasting  rcpit- 
talion  by  the  following  works :  IHe  geschkhtliche  Wurde 
Jesu  ChrisH  (Zurich,  1860) :— Der  geschicktlicfo  Chri- 
st us  (1805;  3d  ed.  1806;:— JJie  Geschichte  Jesu  con  A'u- 
§ara  (1867-72, 3  vol*.  |  Engl,  transl.  Jesus  of  Xaznreth, 
Loud.  1873-82,  6  vols.),  a  life  of  Jesua  from  a  rational- 
istic  standpoint,  though  very  learned  and  instructive. 
A  popular  form  of  ibis  life  of  Jesus  he  published  under 
the  title,  IHe  Geschichte  Jem  nachden  Ergebnisscn  heutiger 
Wissenschajt  (Zurich,  1874;  2d  ed.  1875).  At  Gicaacn 
be  published  Crlsus  n-uhres  Wort  (1873),  and  five  years 
later  his  last  work,  A  us  dew  Vrchristtnthum.  After 
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bis  death,  II.  Zeigler,  hia  literary  executor,  publiahed 
from  MS.  Rom  und  da*  Chris/enihum  (Merlin,  1881),  a 
work  of  sterling  value.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
de*  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.,  and  the  sketch  by  Ziegler, 
prefixed  to  Rom  und  dot  Christenthum.    (B.  P.) 

Keimami,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  hymn -writer 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  27, 1607,  in  Bohemia.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1643  con-rector  at  Zit- 
tau,  and  in  1639  rector.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1662.  Of 
his  many  hymns  some  hare  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, as :  Meinen  Jtium  las*  ich  nicht  ("  Jesus  will  I 
never  leave,"  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-book,  No.  392) : — 
Frtntt  euch  ihr  Ckritten  alle  ('*  O  rejoice,  ye  Christians, 
loudly,"  in  Chorale  Book  for  England,  No.  33).  See 
Koch,  Gttch.  d.  deultchen  Kirchentiedet,  iii,  869  sq. ;  K  aro- 
int 1,  Ckr.  Keimanu.  Ein  Heitrag  zur  Geschickte  de*  ZU- 
tauer  Gymnasium*  (Zittau,  1856).    (11  P.) 

Keith,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Keith  Hall, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1791.  He  received  his  education  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  From  1816  to  1843  he 
waa  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, at  St.  Cyrus,  Kiucardimtdiire,  and  subsequently  a 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  but  lor  many  years,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to 
parochial  duties.  The  first  edition  of  Evidence*  of  the 
Trulk  of  Ikt  Ckrutian  Religion,  Derived  from  ike  Lit- 
eral Fulfilment  of  Propkecy,  a  work  which  became  a 
text-book  in  the  colleges  of  England  and  Scotland,  was 
published  in  1823  (_last  ed.  by  his  son,  with  photographic 
illustrations).  Several  other  works  on  similar  subjects, 
among  which  was  Christianity  Demonstrated,  were  pub- 
lished between  1831  and  1861.  As  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Church  to  Palestine,  he  visited 
many  of  the  scenes  of  Scripture  prophecy,  aud  an  ac- 
count of  this  mission  was  published  uuder  the  title  of 
A  Narrative  of  tke  Mission  to  Ike  Jews.  Dr.  Keith 
died  at  Buxton,  Feb.  8, 1880.  See  A'.  Y.  Observer,  Feb. 
18,1880.  (W.P.S.) 

Kelam  (Ik  science  of  tke  Word),  a  term  used  by 
the  Mohammedana  to  describe  tbeir  scholastic  divinity. 
The  writings  on  the  Kelam  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  diverse  in  their  teachings. 

Kellacb.   See  Cellach. 

Kellach  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  before  the  vcar  892  or  893,  and  held  a  pro- 
vincial council  under  king  Constantino  III  in  906.  See 
Keith,  Scottisk  Bitkop*,  p.  6. 

Kellach  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  about  971,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
He  ruled  this  see  twenty-five  years,  and  died  in  996. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  6. 

Keller,  Andreas,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born  at 
SchafThausen  in  1756.  For  a  time  preacher  of  the 
Waldensian  congregation  at  Neuhengstrett,  Wlfrtem- 
berg,  he  was  called  to  Illnau,  in  the  Zurich  canton,  and 
died  in  1834.  He  is  the  author  of  Kurter  A  briss  der 
Get  chic  h!  der  Wurtemberger  Waldenur  (Tubiugen, 
1796).  (B.P.) 

Keller,  Georg  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1624.  He  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, was  in  1663  deacon,  in  1669  superintendent,  in  1670 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  died 
Oct.  1,  1702.  He  wrote,  De  Remiuione  Peccatorum  in 
Veteri  Testamento  contra  Joh.  Coccejum :  —  De  Rrfor- 
matione  Eeelcsu*  :—De  Convenientia  et  Diaamvenientia 
Abarbanelis  inter  Moten  et  Jeremiam  ad  Deui.  xviii, 
16_18  :—De  Mettia  Jehovah  ad  Pia.  ii,  7.  See  Fisch- 
lin,  Memoria  Theologorum  Virtembergensium ;  Jocher, 
A  llgemeine*  GtUkrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kelts.    See  Celtic  Religion. 
Kemgiael.    See  OnOU* 
KemouB,  in  African  mythology,  is  the  only  relig- 
ious festival  celebrated  by  the  Abyssinian  negroes  in 


the  country  of  Darbanja,  to  their  god  Mussa  Guzxa,  by 
sacrificing  a  cow. 

Kemp  (or  Kempe  i,  Joirs,  a  distinguished  Ang- 
lican prelate  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Olanteigh,  in 
the  parish  of  Wye,  County  Kent.  He  went  to  school  at 
Canterbury;  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  graduated  in  laws ;  but  confined  hia  practice 
to  canon  law;  and  in  1418  was  employed  as  a  military 
man,  to  hold  musters  at  Caen,  and  to  inspect  troop*. 
The  first  dignity  to  which  he  was  called  waa  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Durham;  it  does  not  appear  when  he  was 
appointed,  but  he  was  in  possession  of  it  in  1419.  In 
January  of  the  same  year  Kemp  was  elected  to  the  see 
of  Rochester.  The  following  year  Henry  V  made  him 
keeper  of  his  privy  seal;  and  within  two  years  he  was 
nominated  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  He 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  Feb.  28,  1421 ; 

17  of  the  same  year.  On  his  appointment  as  a 
of  the  council,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  VI,  Kemp  resigned  the  great  seal 
of  Normandy.  He  was  sent,  in  May,  1423,  with  a  letter 
from  the  council,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  regent  of  France;  and  was  also  commissioned 
to  thank  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  for  his 
diligence  and  service  in  the  government  of  France  and 
Normandy.  In  February,  1424,  he  was  sent  to  the 
marches  of  Scotland,  to  treat  for  the  release  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  About  a  month  before  his  translation  to  the 
see  of  York,  which  occurred  in  1426,  Kemp  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Beaufort  as  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  which  office  ho  retained  six  years,  and  then 
retired  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  He  resumed  this  of- 
fice, however,  in  1450.  In  1433  he  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  Church  of  England  at  the  Council  of  Basle; 
he  was  also  in  the  year  following  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  again  in  1439.  In  the  latter  year 
Kemp  was  created  cardinal-priest,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Balbina.  He  established  a  "liege  at  Wye  as  early  as 
1431.  He  enjoyed  many  important  positions  np  to 
1452,  when  he  waa  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
July  21.  Kemp  attended  to  his  duties  faithfully  to 
the  lasu  He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  24, 1464.  See  Hook, 
Live*  of  tke  A  rckbukop*  of  Canterbury,  v,  188  sq. 

Kemper,  Johank,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  archeology  at  Upaala,  where 
he  died  in  1714,  translated  the  New  Test,  into  Hebrew, 
with  annotations.  Under  the  title,  MC3  Vpr,  he 
wrote  an  apology  of  Christianity,  based  upon  the  famous 
cabalistic  storehouse,  the  Zohar.  A  specimen  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Pkospkorus  Orthodoxtt  Eidei  .  . . 
ex  Pervetutto  Libro  Sohar  Deprompta,  by  A.  Nortel 
(Amsterdam,  1720).  See  Joeher.  AUgemeines  Ctlekr- 
ten-Lexikon,  a  v. ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v.  M  F 
Delitzsch,  Wistenschaft,  Kunst,  Judentkum,  p. 
(B.  P.) 

Kendal],  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Nor.  3,  1769.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1796,  passed  two  years 
as  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Annover,  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tappen,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Harvard  College;  was  licensed  by  the  Andover 
Association  in  1795;  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  tutor 
of  Greek  in  the  college,  and  removed  to  Cambridge. 
He  commenced  preaching  at  Plymouth,  aa  a  candidate, 
in  1799,  and  was  ordained  there  in  January,  1800.  He 
was  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Church  for  thirty-eight  years, 
preaching  frequent i\  in  other  pulpits,  and  died  March 
17,  1859.  Dr.  Kendall  published  a  great  many  single 
sermons.  In  his  theological  views  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  Arian.  See  Sprague,  .4  mats  of  tke  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  427. 

Kengillus.    See  Ckngille. 

Ke nnard,  Joseph  H .,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
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minuter,  was  born  of  Quaker  parentage  near 

field,  N.  J.,  April  24, 1798.  While  residing  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del,  he  became  a  Christian,  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  where  he  waa  licensed  to 
preach,  Sept.  5,  1818.  In  1819  he  was  agent  for  for- 
eign missions  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  He  became 
pastor  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Nor.  14, 1819,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 182-2,  of  the  Second  Hopewell  (N.J.)  Church,  where 
he  remained  until  called  to  the  Blockley  Church,  in  what 
was  then  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1, 1823.  His 
labors  in  this  field  were  abundant  and  successful.  He 
acted  also  as  a  missionary  in  all  the  section  of  country 
around  his  home.  In  January,  1832.  he  became  pastor 
of  what  is  now  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  six  years  thereafter  of  the  Tenth  Baptist 
Church,  where  his  labors  were  attended  with  remark- 
able success.  He  died  there,  June  24,  1866.  With  all 
the  great  benevolent  societies  of  his  own  denomination 
he  was  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  with  a  truly  Christian 
spirit  he  labored  with  his  brethren  of  other  denomina- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity. 
See  J.  Spencer  Kennard's  Memoir  (Am.  Bapt.  PubL  Sue, 
PhUa.).    (J.  C.S.) 

Kennere,  Saint.    See  Caisxer, 

Kenuey,  WESLEY,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  May  8, 1808. 
He  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1831,  and  in  1832  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference. His  fields  of  labor  were :  Connellsville  Circuit ; 
Washington,  Pa.;  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh ;  Wheeling, 
Va. ;  agent  for  Allegheny  College ;  Smithfield  Street, 
Pittsburgh;  Beaver  Street,  Allegheny  City;  Wheeling; 
presiding  elder  of  Barnesville  District,  (J.;  secretary  of 
the  Wesleyan  Sabbath  Union,  Washington,  Pa.;  and 
Chaplain  Street,  Wheeling.  In  1852  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Newark  Conference,  wherein  he  served  Central 
Church  and  Clinton  Street,  Newark;  in  1855  waa  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  wherein  he  served 
Trinity  Church  and  Wharton  Street,  PhUa.;  Asbury, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Fifth  Street,  Phila.;  St.  Stephens, 
German  town;  idle  one  year,  1866;  Easton,  Md.,  1867  -69; 
Odessa,  DeL,  1870-72;  presiding  elder  of  Dover  District, 
Wilmington  Conference,  from  1873  till  bis  death  in 
Smyrna,  Del.,  June  24, 1875.  Dr.  Kcnncy  was  well  edu- 
cated, though  not  a  college  graduate.  He  excelled  as 
a  preacher,  a  model  in  pathos,  clearness,  instructiveuess, 
and  spirituality.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1876,  p.  29. 

Kenxesi,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  ia  th«  mighty 
arranger  of  chaos.  Not  born  of  men,  but  created  by  the 
supreme  god,  he  adopted  as  an  ape  the  name  Prasrinpo, 
took  the  goddess  Kadroma  as  female  ape,  by  the  name 
of  Praarinmo,  and  populated  Thibet,  from  whence  the 
whole  earth  became  inhabited.  We  find  htm  in  a  sec- 
ond incarnation,  under  the  name  of  Gnia-thrUz-thengo, 
in  Thibet,  where  he  was  teacher  of  the  people,  law- 
giver, and  king.  He  taught  them  agriculture,  civilized 
them,  and  left  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  reigned  over 
for  ninety-one  years,  to  hii  sons,  of  whom  there  were 
twenty-two,  who  together  ruled  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  two  years. 

Keramiana,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  deriving  their 
name  from  their  founder,  Mohammed  ben-Keram,  who 
maintained  that  God  is  possessed  of  a  bodily  form. 

KerarL  a  Hindu  sect  who  worshipped  Devi  in  her 
terrific  forma,  and  were  wont  to  offer  up  human  sacri- 
fices. The  only  votaries  belonging  to  this  sect  still 
remaining  in  India  are  those  who  inflict  upon  them- 
selves bodily  tortures,  and  pierce  their  flesh  with  hooks. 

Kerbela,  among  the  Mohammedans,  is  a  place  held 
by  the  Shiitea  (q.  v.)  as  peculiarly  sacred,  because  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  tomb  of  Hussein  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ali. 
It  is  situated  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  twenty -eight  miles 
north-west  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  It  is  a  favorite 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Persian  Mohammedans,  who 


carry  away  amall  portions  of  tb«  sacred  soil,  put  it  in 
little  bags,  which  they  placa  before  them  during  their 
devotions  to  bow  their  heada  upon,  and  thus  worship  on 
holy  ground.  The  pilgrims  resorting  annually  to  Ker- 
bela are  estimated  at  eighty  thousand,  and  they  bring 
with  them  from  Persia  eight  thousand  corpses  annually 
to  be  interred  in  the  sacred  spot. 

Kerfoot,  John  Barrett,  D.DM  L.L.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  I, 
1816,  and  educated  at  Flushing  Institute  and  St.  Paul's 
College,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1831.  He 
took  deacon's  orders  in  1837,  and  pricst'a  in  1840; 
became  president  of  St  James's  College,  Maryland,  in 
1842,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till  1864,  when  he 
became  president  of  Trinity  College.  He  waa  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1866,  and  re- 
mained in  that  office  until  his  death,  July  10,  1881. 

Kerloth  of  Simeon.  Its  probable  representation, 
Khuibet  el-Kureitetn,  lies  twelve  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
and  ia  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  409) : 

"Trace*  of  a  large  ruin  aud  caves;  apparently  a  large 

town. 

"Guerin  rays  that  the  ruins  cover  an  extent  of  st  least 
ISO  metres  in  circumference.  The  direction  of  ninny 
ftreets  can  still  be  distinguished.  The  houses,  whose  re- 
mains are  strewn  everywhere  over  the  ground,  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  of  materials  regularly  cut;  most 
of  them  had  caves  or  cellars  below  them,  cut  in  the  rock. 
Ue  also  observed  at  the  western  end  of  the  site  the  ruins 
of  a  Chrlstlau  church,  forming  a  rectangle,  i  >  i n -_'  east  and 
west.  Heaps  of  well-cut  stones  marked  Ita  outline.  It 
was  SO  paces  long  by  17  broad,  and  waa  preceded  by  a 
square  atrium  37  paces  on  each  side." 

Kerkaesaandi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  the  first 
Buddha,  who  appeared  at  the  time  when  men  reached 
the  age  of  forty  thousand  years,  to  take  their  sins  upon 
him.  He  does  not  now  reign ;  the  present  regent  ia  the 
fourth,  and  ia  called  Shagkiamuni. 

Kern,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  waa  born  April  20, 1750,  and  died  at 
Tubingen,  Feb.  3, 1842,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
He  wrote,  Observationes  ad  L&rum  Jobi  (Tubingen, 
1826):^omi»«i/ar»oro*  de  Virtute  Christiana  (part  i, 
1828):— her  Brief  Jakob*  untersucht  und  erklart  (1838). 
See  Zuchohl,  BibL  Theol  i,  666 ;  Winer,  IJandbuch  dtr 
tW. /.»/.  i,  16, 206, 485.    (B.  P.) 

Kern,  Gottlob  Christian,  a  Lutheran  hymn- 
writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  13, 1792,  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  was  in  1820  deacon  at  Besighein,  Wurtcm- 
berg,  in  1824  professor  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
Schonthal,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1835.  Of  his  many  hymns, 
one  has  been  translated  into  English :  Wie  burnt1 
ich  sein  vergessen  ("Oh,  how  could  I  forget  Him!"  by 
Winkworth,  Lyra  Germaniea,  ii,  142).  Kern's  sermons 
were  published  by  W.  Hoffmann  and  L.  Volter,  Stutt- 
gart, 1837.  See  Zuchold.  BibL  Theol.  i,  666;  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedu,  vii,  210  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Kern,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  July  30, 1756.  He  studied  at  Tubingen  and 
Gottingen,  waa  in  1781  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Ulm,  and  after  1790  preacher  there  besides.  He  died 
Jan.  17,  1801,  leaving,  AU'/emeine  Chronologie  fur  die 
Zeiten  ruich  Christi  Geburt  (Leipsic,  1779)  -.-Per  Katko- 
licitnius  und  der  Protest autismus  in  ikren  yegmseitigm 
Yerhdltnissen  (Ulm,  1792) : — Die  Lekro  von  Gott  (1796) : 
—  IHe  Ishre  ron  tier  Freikeil  und  Unsterblickkrit  der 
menschlichen  Seele  (1797).  See  During,  IHe  geUhrten 
Theologen  Ikutschlands,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Hundbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  405,  412.    (B.  P.) 

Kernunoa,  in  Gallic  mythology,  waa  a  god,  repre- 
sented with  boms  and  deer-ears,  ou  a  bas-relief  found 
at  Not  re-Dame,  Paris,  in  1702. 

Kerr,  Richard  Hall,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb.  3,  1769.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Trinity  College  in  1788,  was  ordained  and 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  in  1789,  and  in  the  following  year  went  out  to 
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India,  where  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Portu- 
guese College  at  Mankeim,  Bombay.    In  1793  he  be- 
came one  of  the  East  India  Company's  chaplains;  in 
1796  the  superintendent  of  the  Military  Male  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Egmone,  Madras;  and  in  the  same  year  jun- 
ior chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  office  he  held  in 
addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  orphanage.    In  1804 
he  was  appointed  senior  chaplain  of  Madras,  in  which 
position  he  labored  earnestly  till  his  death,  April  15,  j 
1808.    Dr.  Kerr  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  im- 
pressive preacher,  and  very  zealous  in  all  his  duties.  See 
The  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer,  Feb.  1812,  p.  80,  150. 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen.    Sec  Skn. 
Keaaen,  Andkkw,  LL.D.,  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  the 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1814.    He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  from  which  he  received  his  de- 
gree, early  united  with  the  Methodists,  began  to  exhort 
at  the  age  of  tifteen,  was  received  by  the  British  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  in  1840,  and  devoted  all  his  attain- 
ments to  the  missionary  cause.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  Government  Normal  Training  Institu- 
tion in  Colombo.  Ceylon,  for  native  Christian  school- 
masters.   He  was  eminently  fitted  for  such  work  by  his 
scholarly  attainments,  his  gift  of  teaching,  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  work.   On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted 
several  years  to  the  training  of  missionary  students. 
His  pastoral  labors  were  unwearied;  his  unassuming 
kindness  made  him  the  true  friend  of  the  poor,  and  his 
genial  disposition  won  the  love  of  all.    His  life  was 
pure  and  upright,  and  his  piety  was  beautiful  in  its 
unaffected  meekness,  its  implicit  trustfulness,  and  its 
ardent  catholicity.    He  resided  in  London  during  the 
latter  part  of  hi*  life.    Kessen  died  while  on  a  visit  to 
Jersey,  July  19, 1879.    See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1879,  p.  40. 

Keaaler,  John  S.,  D.D.,  a  learned  and  pious  minis- 
ter of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Switz- 
erland, Aug.  19, 1799.  "  After  graduating  at  the  canton 
school  of  Chur,  he  pursued  and  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  the  University  of  Basle  in  18*21,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  gospel  ministry  at  Devos,  in  the  canton  Glaris." 
In  this  field  he  labored  up  to  1840,  when  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  became  pastor  of  several  congregations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  Va.  In  1845  he  received 
a  call  to  become  assistant  pastor  to  the  Rev.  J.C.  Bucher, 
in  Reading,  Pa.  He  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1847, 
and  took  charge  of  a  German  congregation  lately  or- 
ganized. In  this  charge  he  spent  seven  years  of  ear- 
nest labor,  when  he  was  called  to  assist  his  son  in  carry- 
ing forward  an  institution  established  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
to  train  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  In 
connection  with  his  duties  in  the  seminary,  he  also  had 
charge  of  several  country  churches.  Here  he  ended 
his  long  and  useful  life,  Dec.  2*2,  18G4.  Dr.  Kessler  was 
a  man  of  superior  talents,  finished  education,  amiable 
disposition, and  great  humility.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  Kirchenzeitung,  and  also  to  Dr.  SehafTs  Kirchen- 
freund,&nd  is  the  author  of  an  unfinished  work,  Jiibli- 
cal  Dictionary.  He  also  aided  in  getting  up  a  German 
hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See 
Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  167- 
174.    (D.  V.  H.) 

Keatner,  Christian  August,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1794,  and  died  at  Jena, 
Oct.  27,  1821,  professor  of  theology.  He  is  the  author 
of,  Ceber  den  naturhistorischen  Kampf  unter  den  beidtn 
ersten  A  ntoninen,  etc.  (Jena,  1818)  :— [He  Agape  unter 
Domitian's  Regitrunq  (1819) :— he  Kusebii  A  xictorUate  et 
Fide  (1815).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  573, 
575,892.    (B.  P.) 

Kethubah  (f"l21P3,  written,  i.e.  the  Jewish  mar- 
riage contract).    See  Makiuagk. 

Ketteler,  Wit.iiKt.si  Emasuki.,  baron  ton,  an  emi- 


nent German  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  MUnster,  West- 
phalia, Dec  25,  1811,  of  a  noble  race,  renowned  in  Ger- 
man annals  in  the  Church  and  in  the  field.   From  1824 
to  1828  he  went  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Brieg,  thence 
to  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich.    At  Heidelberg  he  had  as  fellow -student  von 
Bismarck,  afterwards  prince-chancellor  of  the  German 
empire.    In  1833  the  young  baron  entered  the  army, 
and  from  1834  to  1838  he  occupied  important  civic  po- 
sitions in  his  native  town.    In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
turned to  Munich  to  study  theology;  in  1841  be  was 
ordained  priest,  and  was  pastor  at  Beckum,  Westphalia, 
two  years,  Hopsten,  three  years,  and  provost  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Hedwige,  Berlin.    In  1848  he  received 
into  the  Roman  Church  the  distinguished  authoress, 
Ida,  countess  of  Hahn-Hahn.    Iu  1850  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  Maycnce,  where  his  labors  were 
incessant  and  fruitful.    He  reopened  the  Episcopal 
Seminar.',  which  had  been  closed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  May  1,1851,  and  furnished  it  with  a  fiue  staff 
of  professors.    After  twenty-five  years  it  was  closed  by 
order  of  the  German  government.   Monsignor  von  Ket- 
teler opened  the  smaller  Seminary*  of  Mayence,  Aug.  11, 
1864,  and  May  3,  1869,  the  one  at  Dreiburg,  both  of 
which  disappeared  under  the  new  German  code.  He 
conducted  numerous  conferences  and  retreats,  revived 
I  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  introduced  severe  examinations 
j  and  reinvigorated  the  body  ecclesiastic  of  his  diocese. 
In  1850  bishop  von  Ketteler  recalled  to  Mayence  the 
order  of  Capuchins;  in  1858  he  reinstalled  the  Jesuit* 
in  his  diocese;  in  1854  he  established  at  Mayence  a 
congregation  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  whose  tluty  it  was 
to  care  for  the  indigent  sick ;  in  1856  he  founded  an 
asylum  for  unemployed  domestics;  in  1854  the  countess 
of  Hahn-Hahn  established  at  his  suggestion  a  convent 
of  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  wherein  the  pious  foun- 
dress remained  till  her  death.    Two  years  after  he  in- 
troduced the  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration.  In 
the  same  year  he  founded  the  orphanage  of  St.  Mary  at 
Neustadt  for  poor  and  unprotected  girls,  and  placed  it 
under  the  direction  of  the  congregation  of  Finthen  (a 
village  near  Mayence),  a  charitable  association  of  re- 
ligious women,  devoted  to  the  free  instruction  of  the 
poor,  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  1851.    For  poor 
orphans  he  instituted  the  hospital  of  St.  Joseph  at  Klrin- 
zimmern,  also  a  school  of  the  Christian  Brother*  ot 
Mayence.    In  the  last-named  year  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Working-men's  Circle,  which  has 
many  thousand  members  in  Germany,  and,  as  a  coaa- 
panion  to  it,  the  Catholic  Casino,  established  at  Ibe 
Hotel  Frankfort,  Mavence.    Baron  von  Ketteler  was  at 
i  once  a  patriotic  German  and  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church. 
He  was  equally  effective  in  the  national  assembly,  on 
the  platform,  and  in  the  pulpit.    He  was  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic frame,  princely  bearing,  tempered  by  Christian 
sweetness,  a  model  for  his  priests,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.    When  on  his  fifth  visit  to  Rome,  in  1877,  i* 
assist  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  episcopate  of 
Pius  IX,  he  caught  the  typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
July  13  of  the  same  year.  Von  Ketteler's  literary  works 
were  mostly  of  a  polemical  character,  mainly  on  ques- 
tions of  present  interest,  bearing  .the  stamp  of  his  in- 
trepid character,  practical  mind,  and  vast  knowledge  of 
men  and  books.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cuth.  A  Imanac,  1878,  p.  81. 

Kettell,  GWWGK  ¥n  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
divine,  was  bom  iu  Boston,  May  18, 1817.  He  received 
nn  exhorter's  license  in  1840,  in  1841  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  s«ion  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Haddam, 
Conn.  In  1847  he  was  received  into  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  became  pastor  successively  at  Haddam, 
Madison,  and  Windsor,  Conn.  In  1847  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  \esey  Street  Church,  New  York  city. 
Afterwards  he  had  charge  of  churches  in  Potighkeerwie, 
Rhiuebeck,  Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn.  He  died  in 
the  last-named  place,  March  19, 1888."  Dr.  Kettell  «*s 
a  most  efficient  preacher  and  pastor.  He  brought  the 
principles  of  divine  revtlatiuti  to  bear  upuu  question* 
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of  practical  ethics  with  a  subtle  power  that  amounted 
to  genius.  Some  of  these  sermons  are  said  to  have  been 
attended  with  remarkable  power.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1884,  p.  92. 

Keux,  Johs  i  r,  aii  eminent  English  architectural 
engraver,  was  born  in  London  in  1783,  and  studied  with 
Basire.  HU  works  embrace  nearly  all  the  choice  pub- 
lications in  England,  illustrative  of  (iothic  architecture, 
that  appeared  in  his  time,  as  Brit  ton  a  A  rchitectural  A  n- 
tiquities,  Cathedral*,  etc  ;  Gothic  Specimens  and  Gothic 
Examples;  the  plates  of  the  first  volumes  of  Settles 
Churches.  He  died  in  184C.  See  Spoonor,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Khakis,  one  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sects  of  the 
Hindus,  founded  by  Kil,  an  indirect  disciple  of  Rama- 
nand.  They  arc  few  in  number,  mid  either  reside  in 
certain  limited  districts  or  lead  wandering  lives.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  Vaiahnava  sects  by 
the  application  of  clay  or  ashes  to  their  drew  or  per- 
sons. Those  who  reside  in  fixed  establishments  dress 
like  the  other  Vaishnavas,  but  those  who  lead  a  wan- 
dering life  go  cither  naked  or  nearly  so,  smearing  their 
bodies  with  a  pale  gray  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes. 
They  worship  Siva,  Vishnu,  Sita,  and  Hanumar. 

Khan  das,  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  arc  the  elements 
of  sentient  existence,  of  which  there  are  five:  1.  The 
organized  body,  or  the  whole  of  being,  apart  from  the 
mental  processes;  2.  Sensation;  3.  Perception;  4.  Dis- 
crimination; 5.  Consciousness.  The  four  last  Khandas 
are  results  or  properties  of  the  first,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  including  the  aotd  as  well  as  the  body.  At 
death  the  Khandas  are  believed  to  vanish  entirely. 

Khandoba,  in  Hinduism,  is  an  incarnation  of  Siva, 
which  is  also  called  Bhairac  (q.  v.). 

KJharejites  (or  rerolters),*  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
originally  withdrew  from  Alt,  and  maintain  that  the 
Imam  need  not  be  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  nor  even  a 
freeman,  provided  he  be  just  and  qualified.  They  main- 
tain, too,  that  if  unfit  he  may  be  deposed,  and  that  the 
office  itself  is  not  indispensable. 

Kharf ester,  in  Zendic  mythology,  are  a  series  of 
wicked  beings,  who  were  especially  created  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  mankind.  They  were  destroyed  in  the 
deluge  by  Taahter,  the  creative  spirit. 

K  nasi  Version  or  tmk  Scuipti  res.  The  Khasi 
(or  Kbassee)  is  the  language  of  the  Cossyahs, Cassias, 
or  Khaaia*,  a  race  of  Tartar  or  Chinese  origin,  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  rajahs,  who  form  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy. The  first  version  of  Holy  Scripture  in  this 
language  waa  prepared  by  a  lady.  She  was  the  widow 
of  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  country,  and  Dr.  Carey 
availed  himself  of  her  intelligence  in  translating  the 
New  Test.  The  preparation  of  this  version  occu- 
pied ten  years;  it  waa  printed  at  Serampore  in  1824. 
For  about  seven  years  it  remained  a  sealed  lxs>k.  for  do 
opportunity  occurred  of  distributing  it  among  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  had  been  prepared.  In  1832  some  of 
the  missionaries  at  Serampore  visited  Cherrapooujee,  a 
place  in  the  Khasi  country,  and  their  attention  was 
drawn  afresh  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  A 
missionary  station  waa  formed  there,  and  Mr.  Lish,  the 
first  missionary  who  entered  upon  the  work,  turned 
his  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  Khasi  version,  and  in 
1834  he  produced  a  new  or  amended  translation  of  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  printed  at  Serampore  in 
Human  characters.  In  1841  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  of 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  occupied  this  station, 
and  executed  a  new  translation  of  Matthew's  gospel,  in 
Roman  characters,  which,  in  1845,  he  offered  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A  small  edition 
was  printed  as  an  experiment.  After  its  value  and 
fidelity  waa  fully  attested  by  competent  persons,  the 
translation  of  the  entire  New  Test,  was  continued  by 
the  missionaries  engaged  on  the  above  station.  lit 
1871  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  aunounced 


|  that  the  translating  and  printing  of  the  New  Test,  into 
this  North-east  India  mountain  dialect  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the  Rev.  W.  (i.  Lewis,  who 
was  materially  aided  in  his  labors  by  the  late  Rer. 
W.  T.  Meller.  The  report  for  1871»  stated  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  revising  the  New  Tcf>t.  The 
Rev.  W.  (i.  Lewis,  who  read  the  proofs,  is  engaged  in 
revising  manuscript  translations  of  parts  of  the  Old 
Test.,  and  is  also  translating  the  book  of  Paalms.  Since 
then  the  Pentateuch  has  been  published  (1884).  See 
Bible  ofEcery  Land,  p.  17.    (B.  P.) 

Khata  (or  scarf  of  blessings),  an  article  considered 
indiipensable  in  Thibet,  because  it  bestows  upon  the 
individual  who  possesses  it  many  blessings  from  al>ove. 
It  is  a  piece  of  silk,  nearly  as  fine  as  gauze,  ami  of  so 
pale  a  blue  as  to  be  nearly  white.  It  is  about  three 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  the  two  ends  are  usually 
fringed.  They  arc  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  a  Khata 
in  an  article  which  neither  rich  nor  poor  can  dispense 
with,  and  they  are  used  on  all  imaginable  occasions. 
See  line,  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China. 

Khatib,  an  ordinary  Mohammedan  priest,  who  con- 
ducts the  worship  of  the  mosque  on  Fridays.  He  re- 
cites the  prayers,  ami  often  preaches  a  sermon. 

Khatmeh.  a  recitation  of  the  entire  Koran,  which 
occupies  about  nine  hours,  and  is  customary  at  the 
funerals,  weddings,  and  public  festivals  of  Mohamme- 
dans, being  regarded  as  meritorious  in  those  who  bear 
the  expense. 

Khelfnn,  a  mythical  flat-nosed  satyr,  with  crown, 
leopard's  skin,  ami  goat's  tail,  who,  on  an  Etruscan  mir- 
ror, is  conjoined  with  the  goddess  Muuthukh. 

Khem  (or  Horus-Kbem,  "The  Bull  of  his  Moth- 
er"), an  ithvphallic  deity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
generally  represented  as  standing  upright,  with  his 
right  arm  extended  in  the  act  of  scattering  seed,  and 
having  behind  it  the  threshing  instrument,  which  is 
usually  called  a  Jlagellum.  His  left  hand  and  arm  are 
closely  enveloped  in  a  thick  robe,  which  swathes  him 
like  a  mummy.  His  phallus  is  erected ;  and  his  head- 
dress consists  of  two  upright  plumes  similar  to  those  of 
the  deity  Amen-Ra ;  he  wears  a  large  and  richly-orna- 
mented collar  round  his  neck.  Mythologically,  Khem 
represented  the  idea  of  divinity  in  its  double  character 
of  father  and  son.  As  father  he  was  called  the  husband 
of  his  mother,  while  as  a  son  he  w  as  assimilated  to  the 
god  Horns.  He  properly  symbolized  generative  power, 
surviving  death,  indeed,  but  submitting  to  a  state  of 
rigidity  and  inert  i  n  over  which  he  could  not  triumph 
till  his  left  arm  was  freed.  In  the  one  hundred  ami 
forty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Egyptian  Ritual  of  the  Dead, 
the  deceased  is  said  to  exclaim,  when  his  soul  is  re- 
united to  his  body,  "  that  he  has  overcome  his  bandages, 
and  that  it  is  given  him  to  extend  his  arm."  Khem 
was  b1m>  the  symbolic  deity  of  vegetable  life,  and  it  waa 
probably  in  allusion  to  this  theory  that  in  a  vignette  to 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  new  birth  of  the  deceased  is 
represented  by  a  tree  growing  out  of  his  person  while 
he  lies  upon  a  bier.  The  great  festival  of  germination, 
in  the  Egyptian  husbandry,  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
god  Khem,  and  it  is  folly  figured  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  temple  of  Ramcscs  HI,  at  Medinet  Habu.  See 
Rawliuson,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Egypt,  i,331  sq. 

Khemah.  one  of  the  principal  female  disciples  of 
Buddha  (q.  v.> 

Khirkbah  (ci  torn  robe),  a  name  given  to  the  dre» 
generally  worn  by  dervishes  (q.  v.),  which  Mohamme- 
dans claim  was  the  dreas  worn  by  the  ancient  prophets. 

Khodum.    See  (Jot  am  A. 

Khors.  a  god  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Slavonians, 
an  image  of  whom  existed  at  Kioff  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  They  were  accustomed  to  offer 
to  this  deity  the  kvroroy,  or  wedding-cake,  and  to  sac- 
rifice hens  in  hU  honor. 
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Khotbeh,  a  prayer  which  Mohammed  was  accus- 
tomed to  recite,  and  in  which  example  he  was  followed 
by  his  successors.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first 
appropriated  to  the  deity,  the  prophets,  the  first  four 
caliphs  and  their  contemporaries;  the  second  includes 
the  prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign.  Other  khotbehs 
are  offered  at  certain  stated  seasons. 

Khrishna.    See  Kiushna. 

Khumbandas,  an  order  of  beings  among  the  Bud- 
dhists, who  are  believed  to  be  the  attendants  of  Wirudha, 
one  of  the  four  guardian  Dewas.  They  arc  monsters 
of  immense  sire  and  disgust  ii  ^  form,  have  blue  gar- 
ments, hold  a  sword  and  a  shield  of  sapphire,  and  are 
mounted  on  blue  horses.  They  form  one  of  the  thir- 
teen orders  of  intelligence  exclusive  of  the  supreme 
Buddhaa. 

Kidduahin  (V,5J"H",p,  betrothal).  See  Marriaok. 

Kiel,  Tobias,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
wan  bom  at  BalUtUdt.  near  Gotha,  Oct,  29,  1584.  He 
atudied  at  Jena,  and  died  as  pastor  of  his  native  place, 
in  1627.  He  is  the  author  of  several  hymns,  one  of 
which,  f/etr  (,'<>tt  nun  schleuss  den  Himmel  auf  has 
been  translated  into  English  (Lyra  Germ.  ii.  p.  278), 
"  Lord  (tod,  now  open  wide  thy  heaven."  Sec  Koch, 
Geschichte  det  deutschen  Kircktnliedes,  ii,  268  sq. ;  Bruck- 
ner, Kirchen  und  Sckulen  Stoat  im  Uertogthum  (iotha, 
voL  iii  (Gotha,  1760).    (&  P.) 

Kienlen.  Hkisrich  Wilhklm,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  (icrmany,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1816.  He 
studied  at  Strasburg,  was  pastor  at  Cnlmar  in  1842.  in 
1858  at  Strasburg,  and  died  in  1876.  He  published, 
Sirbzelin  Alf  ffPlffllTI  vber  fshrtcjrtc  (Basle,  1844)  :— 
Ewyklopadie  der  Wissenschaflen  dtr  protestantischeti 
Theobxjie  ( Darmstadt,  1845)  .—Commentaire  tur  PA poc 
afyjise  (Paris,  1870).  Besides,  he  contributed  to  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  Herzog's  Real-Emyklopdflie,  Re- 
vue de  Thiologie,  Rerue  tT  Alsace,  etc  See  Lichten- 
berger,  Encydop.  det  Science*  Reliyievses,  a.  v. ;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  TheoLi,m.  CEP.) 

Kierkegaard,  Surkn  Aaby,  a  Danish  philosoph 
ical  and  theological  writer,  was  born  May  5,  1813,  at 
Copenhagen.  He  spent  his  whole  life  in  his  native 
city,  and,  being  rich  and  unmarried,  became  a  father  to 
the  j¥»or.  In  1838  he  published  pseudonymously  From 
the  Papers  of  a  Living,  and  in  1841  a  dissertation  On 
the  Idea  of  Irony.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin to  acquaint  himself  with  Schclling's  philosophy. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  and  from  1K43 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  11, 1855,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  activity.  In  1843  he  published 
his  Whether— Or,  in  two  parts,  representing  respectively 
the  ast  helical  and  the  ethical  type  of  life,  and  placing 
indirectly  before  the  reader  the  question:  Which  of 
these  two  types  ought  to  be  chosen?  In  the  same 
year  be  published  a  small  collection  of  Sermon*:  ~  Hit* 
of  Philosophy  (1844) : — Stations  aUmg  the  Rwtd  of  Lift 
(1845) :  —  Lilies  of  the  Field  (1849) :  —  Training  for 
Christvinily  (1850):— Hom  Christ  Looks  upon  Official 
Christianity  (1855),  etc  During  twelve  years  he  pre- 
pared about  thirty  volumes  for  the  press,  and  about 
as  many  he  left  in  manuscript.  All  his  writing*.  as 
it  would  seem,  were  executed  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived plan:  and  the  subjects  chosen  were  so  written 
that  all  criticism  grew  silent.  According  to  Kierke- 
gaard Christianity  is  no  scientific  theory,  but  life  and 
existence.  Hence  he  rejected  altogether  the  ideas  of 
creed.  Church,  priest,  etc  A  Christian  is,  according  to 
him,  an  insulated  individual,  alone  with  God,  and  in 
contact  with  the  world  only  through  suffering.  Some 
of  bis  writings  were  translated  into  German.  As  ret 
we  have  no  biography  which  gives  a  satisfactory  rep- 
resentation of  his  philosophical  and  religious  stand- 
point. See  the  article  *  Kierkegaard,"  in  Sordisk  Kon- 
rertations-lsrihm  (1879):  Petersen.  Pr.Soren  Kierke- 
gaard's Christendomsforkyndslse  (Christiana,  1877); 


Martensen,  Christliche  Ethik,  §  69,  70,  where  Kierke- 
gaard is  compared  with  Yinet;  L  r  k-  ,  Kirchl.  Zustdnde 
in  den  skandinarischen  Landern  (Elberfeld.  1864),  p.  45- 
58;  Heuche,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  luth.  Kirche  und  Tkeo- 
logie,  1864,  p.  295-310 ;  Brandes,  SOren  Kierkegaard,  ti* 
literarisches  Charakterbild  (Leipsic,  1879) ;  MicbeJaeit, 
in  Plitt-Herzog's  Reul-Encyklop.  -.v.    (B.  P.) 

Kilconcath,  William  vk,  a. Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  see  of  Brechin  about  1260.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1275.  See  Keith, 
p.  159. 

KiUikelly,  Bryax  R,  D.D.,  a 
pal  clergyman,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Barbae).  ^  in 
1807.  He  became  rector,  in  1853,  at  Kittanning,  Pa.; 
about  1857  of  two  churches,  All-Saints,  in  Paradise,  and 
Christ  Church,  in  Leacock;  and  in  1864  returned  to 
Kittanning.  In  1866  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Chorea, 
Mount  Washington,  and  in  the  following  year  vu 
made  a  missionary  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  diocese,  residing  at  Kittanning,  and  officiating  at 
MrKcesport  and  vicinity,  in  which  service  he  contin- 
ued until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  April  11, 
1877.    ton  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1878,  \i.  169. 

Kimball,  Joskpii,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (DutctO  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1820.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1839,  and  from  New- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  in  1843 ;  was  licensed  by 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  the  same  year;  was 
pastor  at  Hamptonburgh  from  1844  to  1852;  at  Hebron; 
at  Brockport;  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  from  1863  to 
1865;  at  Brooklyn,  from  1865  to  1874,  and  died  Dec  6 
of  the  latter  year.  Dr.  Kimball  was  an  able  theologian, 
a  laborious  preacher,  and  a  sympathetic  pastor.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  A  merica, 
3d  ed.  p.  828. 

Kincaid,  Ei'grkio,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
missionary,  was  born  at  Mount  Zion,  Pa.,  in  1797.  and 
brought  up  in  southern  New  York.  He  was  one  of  rive 
students  who  formed  the  first  class  in  what  is  now 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  While  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  decided  to  become  a  foreign  missionary. 
The  war  between  England  and  Burroah  led  to  the  tem- 
po ran-  postponement  of  his  plan.  Meanwhile  he  was 
pastor,  for  a  time,  of  the  church  at  Galway,  and  then, 
for  five  years,  performed  missionary  labor  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  central  Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring 
of  1830  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  Biirmah,  reaching 
Maulmain  towards  the  close  of  that  year.  He  com- 
menced at  once  the  study  of  the  language,  giving 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  six  days  to  his  work,  and  preach- 
ing  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  English  soldiers  stationed  in 
that  section  of  Burmab.  Having  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  he  spent  a  year  preaching  to  the 
Church  in  Rangoon,  and  then  went  to  Ava,  the  capital, 
and  subsequently  spent  three  months  in  visiting  every 
town  and  village  along  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
For  nearly  two  months  he  lived  in  his  boat,  subjected 
to  severe  hardships;  but  he  heroically  continued  his 
work  among  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months 
had  baptized  eleven  converts,  and  organized  them  into 
a  church.  After  many  years  spent  in  laborious  service 
for  his  Master,  Dr.  Kincaid  returned,  in  1865,  to  the 
United  States,  broken  dowu  in  health,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Girard,  Kan.,  where  he  died,  April  3.  1883. 
Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encycl»p.  p.  658.    (J.  C.  S.) 

King,  George  Ivea,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 1815.  He  stud- 
ied at  Ixiwville,  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1838, 
and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1841;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  at  Hudson, 
in  April,  1840;  and  for  a  time  was  principal  of  Union 
Academy,  at  Belleville,  preaching  to  two  feeble  church- 
es on  alternate  Sabbaths.  In  the  fall  of  1843  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Westemville  Church,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Utiea.  In  1846  he  contracted  throat- 
disease  by  overwork,  and  then  spent  two  yean  travel 
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ling  in  the  Southern  Suites  to  restore  hi»  health;  in  \digtnina  nistoris  (Copenhagen,  1847);  Michelsen,  in 

Plitt-Herzog'a  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

KingBford,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  Raptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1789.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar.  He  was  for  several  years  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  While  in  thia 
position  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  For  some  time  he  waa 
a  pastor  in  England,  and,  in  1838,  came  to  America. 
He  labored  for  a  few  years  in  Utica,  N.  V.,  and  then 
removed  to  Alexandria,  D.  C.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  wherever  he  resided,  his  pulpit  efforts 
short  time  being  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  He  died  in 
e,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  "l859.  See  Watchnun  and 
ReJUctor,  Aug.  1 1 , 1859.    (J.  C.  S.) 

King.  Jonas,  D.U.,  an  eminent  Congregational      Kingsley,  Charles,  an  eminent  English  clergyman 
born  at  Hawley,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  |  and  writer,  was  bom  at  H..lne  Vicarage,  near  Dartmoor, 


1848  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hanover, 
K  J.;  in  1866  of  the  First  Church  in  Quincy,  I1L,  in 
1868  of  the  First  Church  in  Jerseyville.  He  died  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  12,  1878.  See  Hist,  of  the 
Presb.  Church  in  Illinois,  voL  i;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn 
TheoL  Senu  1883,  p.  246. 

King,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
born  at  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec  5, 1740. 
He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia  College;  studied  the- 
ologv  privatelv ;  was  licensed  by  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  in  March,  1767;  in  1769  waa  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Conoco- 
chcague,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  to  within 
of  bis  death,  which  occurred  July  6, 1811. 
Annul.'  of  Iht  A  mtr.  Pulpit,  iii,  281. 


July  29,  1792.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College 
in  1816,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover 
in  1819.  At  the  foundation  of  the  new  college  at  Am- 
herst, in  1821,  be  was  fleeted  professor  of  Oriental  bin- 
guages  and  literature,  having  spent  a  part  of  the  inter- 
vening time  in  missionary  labors  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  visited  France  to  better  prepare  himself  for  the 
duties  of  his  professorship.  He  offered  his  services  to 
the  American  Board  for  three  years,  and  in  September, 
1822,  left  Paris  for  Malta.  In  January,  1823,  he  reached 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt  There,  with  others,  he  spent 
three  months  preaching,  distributing  tracts  and  copies 
of  the  Bible.  After  passing  some  time  in  the  Holy 
Land,  be  returned  lo  his  native  country  in  1827.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  to  proceed  to  Greece  in  one  of  the 
vessels  which  was  to  carry  out  supplies  to  the  afflicted 

inhabitants  of  that  country,  he  resigned  his  professor-  contributed  to  Eraser's  Matjazine,  the  Sorth  British 
ship,  which  he  had  nominally  held  six  years.  In  1830  ;  Review,  and  wrote  some  articles  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
he  again  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Ameri-  \jiritannica  (8th  ed.).    He  was  also  known  as  a  poet. 


Devonshire,  June  12, 1819.  He  graduated  from  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge,  in  1842;  the  same  year  became 
curate  of  Eversley,  Hampshire,  and  rector  in  1844,  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
18,r)9  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  history  at 
Cambridge,  but  resigned  in  1869,  on  being  offered  a  can- 
onrv  in  Chester  Cathedra),  which  four  vears  later  was 
exchanged  for  one  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  waa 
also  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  died  Jan.  28, 1875. 
Kingsley  belonged  to  the  "  Bn»ad  Church  "  parly,  and 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  social  improvement.  He 
wrote  a  large  number  of  popular  works,  most  of  them 
of  a  fictitious  character,  but  highly  instruct  ive,  the  most 
noted  of  which  perhaps  was  his  llypatiii  (1853)  i — also 
Alexandria  and  her  Schools  (1854).    He  frequently 


can  Board,  anil  in  1831  established  a  school  at  Athens, 
where  he  remained  uutil  his  death.  May  22, 1869.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  in  m«>dern  Greek,  and,  on  account 
of  some  sentiments  thus  expressed,  he  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the 
kingdom.  The  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed, 
on  account  of  an  official  protest.  His  principal  work  is 
The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin  (X.  Y.  1865).  See 
Trim.  Cat. of  Anthver  TheoL  Senu,  1870,  p.  1819;  Me- 
moir,  of  A  mtr.  Missionaries,  p.  109;  and  hia  Memoir 
(N.  Y.  1879). 

King,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  June  9, 1701.  He  had 
pious  parents,  who  educated  him  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  Holland,  where  he  began  to  preach.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at  Chesham, 
Bucks,  in  April,  1725.  He  had  offers  of  preferment  in 
the  Church,  bat  being  a 


See  his  fatter*  ami  Memoir,  by  his  widow  (Lond.  1876, 
2  vols.8vo,  abridged  ed.  N.  Y.  1877). 

Kinika  Version  or  tub  Scriptures.  The 
Kinika  is  vernacular  to  the  tribes  of  the  Wanika,  in 
eastern  Africa.  The  late  Dr.  Krapf,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  structure 
of  the  Kinika  language,  likewise  prepared  a  Kinika  ver- 
sion of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  of  the  epistles 
to  the  Romans  anil  Kphesiana.  But  only  the  gospel  of 
Luke  was  printed  in  1848  at  Bombay,  in  the  American 
Mission  press.  In  1881  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  pub- 
lished, the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wakefield,  a  missionary  at  Kibe  since  1861. 
See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  438. '  (B.  P.) 

Kinninmund,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate  and 
doctor  of  theology,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  April  1, 
1329.    While  he  was  in  office  there,  tbe  city  of  Aber- 


refused  them.  In  February,  1740,  he  settled  as  pastor 
at  Hare  Court,  London,  in  1748  was  appointed  one  of 
the  merchants'  lecturers  at  Pinuer's  Hall,  and  delivered 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  lectures  there,  the  but  in 
January,  1769.  He  was  also  evening  lecturer  at  Silver 
Street,  and  s  lecturer  at  Lime  Street.  He  died  March 
4,1769,  and  was  interred  at  Bunhill  Field.  See  Wilson, 
Bisstmiimg  Churches,  iii,  299. 

Kingo,  Thomas,  a  famous  hymn-writer  of  Denmark, 
waa  born  Dec  15,  1634,  at  Stangerup,  in  the  island  of 
Zealand.  He  studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  and 
appointed  pastor  of  his  native  parish  in  1668,  and 
i  of  Funen  in  1677.  He  died  in  1703.  Kingo  was 
a  poet  born,  and  a  powerful  Christian  character,  and  he 
has  given  the  Danish  Church  some  of  its  very  best 
hymn*.  He  published  Aandeliffe  Sjuntje-Chor,  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns,  1674;  and  another  collection  in  1681. 
He  also  compiled,  at  the  instance  of  tbe  government,  a 
new  hymn  •  book,  known  as  Kinyt'i  Psalmebog,  1689, 
which  is  still  in  use.  See  \ot-dish  Conversations-lexicon 
(1879),  a.  v.;  Brandt  og  Helweg,  Den 


conviction,  he  |  deen  WM  burnetl  bv  thirty  EnBiiRh  8hips,  in 


He  .lied  soon  after.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  110. 

Kippnrim  (C'lBS,  expiations,  atonement),  a  name 
given  by  tbe  Hebrews  to  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(q.  v.),  because  on  that  day  the  sins  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  understood  to  be  expiated  or  pardoned. 

Kirchhofer,  Johannes,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  Dec  15,  1800,  at  SehalThauscn,  in  Switzerland 
He  studied  at  Gottingeu  and  Halle,  was  in  1827  pastor 
at  Hofwyl,  in  1829  professor  of  theology  at  the  CuBegi~ 
urn  llunumitatis,  in  his  native  city ;  in  1842  he  was 
elected  deacon  at  St.  John's,  and  in  185-4  pastor  there. 
He  died  Feb.  27,  1869.  Kirchhofer  took  a  very  active 
part  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  country.  For  a 
time  he  was  the  president  of  the  synod,  and  as  such 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  younger  theolo- 
gians. Of  his  writings  we  mention  especially,  Quellen- 
m  i  mm  I  ii  tiff  zur  Getchichte  des  neutestamentUvhen  Canons 
(Zurich,  1842-44)  ,-lAifaden  zur  Bibelkunde  (2d  ed. 
I  Stuttgart,  1860).    See  Dr.  Johannes  Kirchhofer,  Dekan 
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und  Pjarrer  in  Hckajfhuusen  (SchnfThausen,  1871); 
Zuchold,  JiibL  TheoL  i,  687.    (B.  P.) 

Kirghese-Tartar  Version  or  the  BtJWlLUa. 
The  Kirghese-Tartar  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  Kirgheae 
in  Siberia  ami  Turkestan.  In  1818  the  New  Tesu  was 
translated  by  Charles  Frazcr,  a  Scottish  missionary. 
Since  this  mission  was  abandoned,  nothing  was  done 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  Hod  among  this  peo- 
ple, numbering  about  1,500,000.  In  1879,  however,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  an  edition  of 
three  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Frazer's  New  Test.,  it  be- 
ing printed  at  the  Kazan  University  press,  under  the 
care  of  professor  (jottwaldt,  who  arranged  the  verses  in 
the  new  edition  as  they  stand  in  the  (ireek  and  English, 
besides  revising  a  few  passages  which  were  badly  trans- 
lated.   See  Mbit  of  Kerry  Land,  p.  349.    (B  P.) 

Kiriath  Shema  {the  reading  of  the  Shema),  the 
recital  by  the  Jews  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Test., 
called  Shema  (q.  v.). 

■Tlrin,  a  fabulous  monster,  conspicuous  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  legends.    It  is  supposed  to  be  nut  only 


Church  of  St  Jeieinlah  nt  Knrret  el-Rush.    (From  Toote- 
sou's  Central  J 'a  eat  in*  and  I'ketnicia  ) 

penile  and  innocent,  but  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  bob. 
It  is  never  seen  but  at  the  appearance  of  a  particular 
constellation,  and  at  the  nativity  of  some  worthy  bene- 
factor of  his  race. 

Kiritiuus,  A r  i.  \m  s.    See  Boxifacivs,  QiE«rrt- 

Nll'8. 

Kirjath-jearim.  Lieut,  fonder  regards  this  as  a 
different  place  from  the  simple  Kirjath,  and  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  locate  it  at  Soba  (Tent  Wort,  i,  fi\ 
but  finally  at  Khurbet  Krma,  two  and  a  quarter  mil** 
south  of  Chesalon  or  Kesla  (Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  40  sq.,  where  he  argues  the  ques- 
tion at  length) ;  but  most  geographers  still  incline  to 
the  position  at  Kuryet  Knub  (or  simply  rl-K*ry*t),% 
full  description  of  the  archaeology  of  which  ia  given  in 
the  same  Memoirs  (iii,  182  sq.). 

Kirk,  F.nwAnn  Nonius.  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  New  York.  Aug.  14,  1802.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  Mk\ 
studied  law  eighteen  months,  and  in  1*24  graduated 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}-.    He  acted  for  a 
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time  as  agent  for  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Southern  States,  ami  in  18*28  was  settled 
over  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.Y.  In  1837 
he  went  to  Europe,  preaching  in  London,  and  several 
months  in  Paris.  In  1839  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1842  became  pastur  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  where  he  labored 


Kitchi  Manito,  the  name  by  which  the  Great 
Spirit  was  known  among  the  various  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  especially  in  Canada.  He  is  the  chief  of  their 
good  divinities.  "Sec  Manito;  Indians. 

Kito,  a  god  whom  the  Chinese  soldiery  honor  as 
their  patron. 

Kitoo,  a  particular  prayer  which  is  used  by  the 


until  1871,  when  the  failure  of  his  health  caused  him  to  J  japanew,  j„  au  seasons  of  public  distress. 


Kitu,  homage  or  reverence  paid  by  one  person  to 
another  among  the  natives  of  Japan.  Inferiors  being 
seated  on  their  heels,  according  to  the  Japanese  fashion, 
testified  their  respect  for  their  superiors  by  laying  the 
palms  of  their  bonds  on  the  floor,  and  bending  their 
bodies  so  low  that  their  foreheads  almost  touched  the 
ground.  The  superior  responded  by  laying  the  palms 
of  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  nodding  or  bowing, 
more  or  less  low,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  other 
party. 

Kiwaaa,  a  deity  among  the  savages  in  Virginia. 
They  represented  this  god  with  a  lighted  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  which  a  priest,  cunningly  concealed  behind  the 
idol,  amoked,  thus  proving  the  god  to  be  alive. 

Klaproth,  Ubinrich  Jr/Uirs,  a  German  Oriental- 


transfer  the  active  duties  of  his  office  to  a  colleague. 
He  visited  Paris  in  1856,  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  to  establish  Ameri- 
can Protestant  worship  in  that  city.  He  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. He  died  in  Benton,  March  27,  1874.  Dr.  Kirk 
was  a  preacher  and  writer  of  rare  strength  and  brillian- 
cv.  He  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons  .-—Lectures 
on  the  Parables :  —a  translation  ofGaussen's  Thiopneus- 
tie,  and  other  works.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1878,  p.  259. 

Kirkham,  ROBRRT,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  one  u|  the  Oxford  Methodists.  He,  in 
connection  with  the  Wcideys  and  Mr.  Morgan,  were  the 
four  young  men  who  began,  in  November,  1729,  to  spend 
evenings  together,  reading,  chiefly,  the  Greek  Test.— 
the  inception  of  that  movement  which  hns  so  changed 
the 
Lionel 

very  intimate  friend  of  Wesley's,  and  earnest  in  his  de- 
sire for  higher  life,  faithfully' keeping  the  rules  of  the 
Oxford  Methodists.  In  1731  he  left  Oxford  and  be- 
came his  uncle's  curate.  These  facts  arc  the  limit  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him.  It  is  to  Im>  regretted 
that  no  record  of  his  life  can  be  found.  See  Tycrraan, 
The  Oxford  Methodist*,  p.  1. 

Kislar  Aga.  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs  in  Tur- 
key, who  is  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  mosques. 

Kist,  NtOOLACl  Christian,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
was  born  April  11,  1793.  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Utrecht  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  in 
1818,  and  was  called  as  pastor  to  Zoelen,  in  the  province 
of  Guclderland.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Leydcn,  anil  inaugurated  his  lecture*  by  a 

discourse  on  lie  Progression*  Ingenii  llumani  in  Dug-  giual  Japonais-Chinois  (1833).    (B.  P.). 


le  inception  o.  idhhw  emeu,  «  „,L„  ...»  ^  w„born  in  Berlin,  OcU  1 1, 1783.    In  1802  he  pub- 

te  religious  life  of  t  he  worl.L   He  was  the  sou  of  He,  AtiaMkm  M^awm,  and  was  made  adjunct  to 

ionel  Kirkham,  of  Canton  ,»  1  thc  ,  ad(mv  f„r  Asiatic  languages  *  St.  Petersburg :- 


academy  for  Asiatic  languages  i 
{{rise  in  den  Kaukasus  and  Georgien  in  den  Jahren  1807 
und  1808  (Halle,  1812-14,2  vols.;  transl.  into  French, 
Paris,  1823).  In  1812  he  left  the  Russian  civil  service, 
went  in  1814  to  Italy,  in  1815  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  languages  of  Asia  in  1816.  He 
died  Aug.  20,  1835.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  pub- 
lished, Geogr.-historische,  Beschreibung  des  vstlichen 
Kaukasus  (Weimar,  1814) :— Reise  nach  Georgien  und 
Imirethi  (Berlin,  1815):  —  Verteichniss  der  chinesischen 
und  mandschuischen  Bucher  uwl  Manuskripte  der  k  nigl 
Biblwthek  in  Berlin  (Paris,  1822):  —  Ada  Pvlgglotta 
(1823)  .—Tableaux  Uistoriques  de  VAsie  (1834,  4  vols.): 
—Mimoires  Rehitifs  a  r.Asie  (eod.)  -.—Cidlectious  <fAn- 
tiquitis  E'rt/ptiennes  (1829) : — Examen  Critique  des  Tra- 
vaux  du  feu  M.ChampoUion  sur  Us  Hisroglyphes  (1832) : 
K  pet  en  Genit  al  des  Trois  Royaumes,  Traduil  dt  COi  i- 


tnatutn  llistoria  Christiana  Aninuidcertenda.  In  con- 
nection with  his  colleague,  Koyaards,  Kist  published 


Klauaing.  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Gennanv,  was  born  Dec.  28,  1675,  in  Westphalia.  He 


Atvhief  root-  Kerkelijke  Gesehiedenis  Jnzonderheid  von  <  *tudied  at  Wittenberg,  commenced  his  academical  ca- 


NederUmd  (Leyden,  1829-49,  20  vols.;  supplement  in 
2  vols.  1852  54).  With  W.  Moll  he  published  A  rehires 
//iMoiico-EccUsiastiques  (Amsterdam,  1857-59, 2  vol*.). 
Of  his  other  works  we  mention,  Oratione  iv  qua  Ec- 
ciesia.  Rique  Christiana  Spectant  llisioriam  (Leydcn, 
1853) :—  Ue  Vrije  IVU  of  de  Mensch  een  Bedelijk  en  Znle- 
lijlc  I'rijwerkend  H'««j'(1859).  Kist  died  Dec.  1 1,  1859. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  544,  574;  ii,  111 ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  7'W.i,689  sq.;  Liehteuberger,  Encgclop. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 
Kiawaheli.    See  SvVJUflLL 

Kitchen.  This  part  of  a  monastic  establishment 
invariably  adjoined  the  refectory,  behind  it.  in  Benedic- 
tine houses,  and  on  the  side,  usually,  in  Cistercian  ar- 
rangements. The  ordinary  sha|>c  was  square,  but  there 
were  exceptions:  thus,  a  bottle-form  was  adopted  at 
Marmoutier,  a  round  at  Chart  res,  Villers,  Saumur,  and 
Vendome,  an  octagon  at  Pontic  voy,  Caen,  Durham, 
Glastonbury,  and  with  little  apses  at  Foiitevraidt.  At 
Westminster  there  was  a  vaulted  way  to  the  boll ;  at 
Canterbury  a  covered  alley ;  but  in  the  smaller  orders  a 
hatch  or  window  formed  the  means  of  communication. 
There  was  also  a  kitchen  for  the  iuuruiary,  and  the  ab- 
bot had  his  own  kitchen. 

Kitchener  was  the  marketer  and  purveyor  who 
bought  the  provisions  for  kitchen  use,  and  was  over- 
seer of  the  cooks,  butchery,  and  n-dtponds.  He  visited 
the  sick  every  morning,  and  saw  that  the  broken  meat 
was  reserved  f.»r  the  [n-ur. 


reer  there  in  1696,  and  was  doctor  of  theology  in  1710. 
In  1719  he  was  called  to  Lei|tsic  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  Oct.  2, 1745.  His  writings  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  titles  are  given  by  Jochcr,  Allgemeiuts  Gelthr. 
ten-l^xikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Klein,  As  ton,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  in  1"88.  In  1811  he  received  holy  orders.  He 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  Church  history  at  OrUtz 
and  Vienna,  and  died  at  the  latter  place,  April  9,  1867. 
II e  is  t he  aut  hor  of,  Historvt  Ecclesia  Christiana  (Gritta, 
1827,  2  \a\*.):-+-Geschichte  des  Christenthums  in  Oester- 
reich  und  Steiermark  (Vienna,  1840-42, 7  vols.).  (B.  P.) 

Klemm,  Johann  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1665.  He  studied  at 
Tubingen,  was  in  1687  professor  there,  and  died  Feb.  18, 
1717.  He  wrote,  Do  roce  fiapfinpoc  ad  1  Cor.  Tic,  It : 
—  I  indicia  Locorum  Pentattuchis  Corruptionis  A  ccusa- 
torum:—De  koivuviq  Stoic,  Rotate  ad  2  Petr.  i,3,4  :— 
De  Concilia  BenedUii  Kill  :—De  Papatu  //ierarchico : 
—De  Xomirubus  lltbraici*,  etc.  See  AVue  Zeitungen 
ron  grUhrten  Sachen ;  Jochcr,  AUgemeines  Gelehrtcn- 
Lexikou,*.Y.    (B.  P.) 

Kleutgen,  Joskimi,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Dortmund, 
Sept.  11,  1811.  In  1884  he  joined  his  order,  and  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1837.  For  some  time  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Freiburg  and  Brieg, 
Switzerland,  went  to  Rome  in  1843,  where  he  became 
professor  at  the  Collegium  Germanicum.  He  died  at 
St.  Anton,  in  Tyrol,  Jan.  14, 1883,  leaving,  Die  Theologk 
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der  Voruit  Minister,  1853-65,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1867-73) : 
—fHe  Philosophie  der  Vorzeit  (1860-63, 2  yols.)  .-Insti- 
tuliones  Theologiae  (1881,  vol.  i) : — has  Fvangelium  des 
Matthdus  nack  seinrm  iiuieren  Zusammeiuhaug  (1882). 

(HP.) 

TCnalc,  (ii  sTAv.  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  boru  in  Berlin,  July  12,  1806.  He  studied  in  his 
native  city,  was  in  1834  pastor  at  Wusterwitz,  in  Pom- 
erania,  in  1849  Gossncr's  successor  at  the  Hethlehem 
Church  in  Berlin,  and  died  July  27, 1878,  at  Dllnnow,  in 
Pomerania,  whither  he  had  gone  *°  restore  his  feehle 
health.  Knak  was  famous  alike  as  preacher  and  hymn- 
writer.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  ThfoL  i,  701 ;  Koch,  Gesch. 
<L  deuttchen  Kircheidiedes,  vii,  194 ;  Wangemann,  Gustav 
KnaL  Kin  Prediger  der  Getechtigleit,  die  vor  Gott  gilt 
(Berlin,  1879).  (BP.) 

Knapp,  JACOB,  a  distinguished  Baptist  evangelist, 
generally  known  as  "  Elder  Knapp,"  was  born  in  Otsego 
County,  X.  Y.,  Dec  7, 1799.  Having  pursued  his  stud- 
ics  at  Hamilton,  he  first  settled  in  Springfield,  near  his 
native  place,  and  then  in  Watertown.  After  having 
been  in  the  pastoral  office  fur  eight  years,  he  felt  that 
he  must  henceforth  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.  At  this  time  he  had  what  he  always  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  religious  experience.  His  early 
labors  as  an  evangelist  in  some  of  the  great  cities  and 
villages  of  our  land  were  followed  by  wonderful  result*. 
Thousands  of  conversions  took  place.  In  some  of  these 
places  "  his  preaching  gathered  such  crowds  and  pro- 
duced such  excitement  that  mobs  threatened  his  meet- 
ings, and  police  force  had  to  be  employed  to  suppress 
popular  violence.  By  the  terrors  of  the  law  rather 
than  by  tender  exhibitions  of  God's  love,  he  sought  to 
to  the  Cross  for  salvation."  Many  of  his 
models  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  the 
most  gifted  men  feeling  the  impression  as  well  as  the 
ignorant.  He  died  at  his  residence,  near  Kockford,  111., 
March  2, 1874.  See  Jeffrev,  Memoirs  of  Jacob  Knapp  ; 
The  Baptist  IVeeklg,  March  12, 1874.    (J.  C.  8.) 

Knichin,  Ciiaiu-ks,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  Oxford  Methodists,  and  a  fel- 
low of  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  left  Oxford  at  about 
the  same  time  the  Wesley s  did,  and  became  rector  of 
Dummer,  a  small  village  of  about  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. In  his  parish  he  kept  up  the  habits  of  the  Ox- 
ford Methodists,  visited  from  house  to  house,  catechised 
the  children,  and  had  public  prayers  twice  each  day. 
In  1736  he  was  chosen  dean  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
but  retained  his  rectory  at  Dummer.  While  at  Oxford 
he  kept  the  old  Oxford  Methodist  spirit  of  work  alive, 
visiting  the  prisoners  and  ministering  unto  them.  Mr. 
Knichin  never  revived  the  friendship  between  him  and 
the  \Vesleys,but  followed  them  in  their  struggles  after 
higher  life  until  he  himself  ex|w?ricnccd  salvation  by 
faith.  At  the  time  when  the  Established  churches  re- 
fuse*! the  Wesley*  their  pulpit,  Mr.  Kuichin's  was  one 
of  eight  to  which  they  had  access.  He  was  intensely 
religious,  "lived  it,  looked  it,  breathed  it."  He  died  Jan. 
4,  1742.  See  Tyerman,  The  Oxford  Methodist*,  p.  363. 
Kniepstro.  See  Ksirsrao. 
Knife,  ErcitAKisTic,  was  a  knife  with  which  to 
prepare  the  sacramental  bread  and  for  dividing  the 
culogia?,  anciently  found  in  most  sacristies.  The  holy 
loaf,  out  of  which  they  were  cut,  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 


Knight,  Franklin  Lafayette,  D.D..  a  Pr Mea- 
nt Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  Maine,  in  Au- 
gust, 1824.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1846 ;  after  teaching  for  several  years,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  Southern  university;  in 
1853  was  ordained,  and.  for  some  time,  exercised  hi* 
ministry  in  the  state  of  Man-land:  in  1859  he  was  in- 
vited to  be  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  New  Jersey.  For 
a  few  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Diocesan  Training 
and  Theological  School,  in  Tennessee.  Resigning  this 
position,  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  hi*  life,  he  was  assistant  minister 
in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  also  in  St.  John'*. 
He  died  there  in  April,  1876.  Dr.  Knight  was  a  classi- 
cal teacher  of  repute,  of  blameless  life,  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, highly  esteemed  and  respected.  See  History  of 
Bowdoin  College,  p.  622.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Knight,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister,  was  born  in  Devon,  England,  in  1789.  He 
was  accepted  by  the  Briiish  Conference,  and  sent  to 
Newfoundland  in  1816.  He  endured  persecutions  and 
hardships,  escaped  perils  oft,  was  appointed  to  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  in  1832,  labored  thenceforth  principally  in  Nova 
Scotia  until  his  death  at  Sheffield,  N.  B,  May  23,  I860. 
Apparently  stern  and  unapproachable  at  lirst,a  kind  heart 
and  Urge  sympathies  dwelt  in  Knight's  stalwart  frame. 
Inflexible  when  right,  humble,  dignified,  zealous,  cau- 
tious, courageous,  yet  gentle ;  he  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  well  -  read,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  mcml 
prominent  ministers  in  the  Maritime  Province*.  Dr. 
Knight  was  a  strong  friend  of  temperance,  and  pub- 
lished an  address  on  the  subject.  He  also  published 
a  Lecture  on  the  Genuineness  and  A  uthenticitg  nf  Reve- 
lations (St.  John's,  X.  B.,  1850).  Sec  Huestis,  Memnri- 
als  of  Meth.  Ministers  in  East  Brit.  America,  p.  56; 
Morgan,  BibL  Canadensis,  p.  214. 

Knoll,  Aubkkt  Joski'H,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1796.  He  received  holy 
orders  in  1818  at  Trent,  and  joined  in  the  same  year 
the  order  of  the  Capuchin*.  In  1820  he  was  teacher 
of  religious  philosophy,  in  1823  professor  of  dogmat- 
ics, in  1847  custos-geueral  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Bot- 
zen,  Tyrol,  March  80,  1863.  Knoll  published,  Institu- 
tiones  Theologia  Generalis  seu  Fundament a  lis  (Inns- 
bruck, 1846;  4th  ed.  1865) :  —  Erpositio  Regvla  F.  F. 
Minorum  S.  P.  Francisci  Assisi  Cangesta  (ibid.  1850): 
— Institutions  Theologia  Theoretica  seu  Dogmatko- 
Polemica  Concimata  (Turin,  1862-64,  6  vols.).  After 
his  death  was  published  Institutions  Theologia:  Theo- 
retica seu  Dogmatico-Polemica  (1866, 2  vols.).    (R  P.) 

Know] ton,  Mnis  Jistin,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
was  bom  at  West  Wardsborough,  Vt.,  Feb.  8,  1H25. 
When  quite  young  be  was  sent  to  the  academy  at 
West  Townscnd,  and  while  there  determined  to  enter 
the  Christian  ministry.  His  college  and  theological 
studies  were  pursued  at  Madison  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in  1868.  He  waa  ordained 
at  West  Wardsborough,  Oct.  8  of  the  same  year,  and, 
with  his  wife,  Lucy  Ann  (St.  John),  embarked  for  China, 
and  arrived  in  June,  1854,  at  Xingpo,  where,  with  sin- 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  died  there,  Sept.  10,  1874. 
Among  the  qualities  which  made  him  a  model  i 

ary  were  hi*  i 

glene&s  of  purpose,  his  per- 
sistency in  active  labor,  and 
his  gentle  bearing  toward* 
the  people.  See  A  mer.  Bap*. 

v,  p.  91. 


with  a  Hard-wood  Handle,  preserved  at  SL  Andrew's,  Vercelli 


vided  by  the  parish  by  the  Salisbury  constitution  of 
1254.  King  Athelstan  left  his  knife  on  the  altar  of 
Beverley,  as  a  pledge  for  hi*  redemption  of  a  vow  of 
benefaction. 


Miss.  Magazine, 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Knox,  Andrew,  a 

Scotch  prelate,  of  the  same  family  with  the  Scottish 
reformer,  was  born  at  Ranfurly,  in  Renfrewshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow,  waa  first  minister  at  Locb- 
winnoch, and  theu  at  Paisley.    King  James  made  him 
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bishop  of  the  Isles  in  April,  1606,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attention  to  the  propagation  of  religion. 
In  1622  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Raphoe,  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  7,  1632. 
See  Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Prttb.  Chutxk  in  Inland;  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  308. 

Knox.  Hugh,  D.D.,  a  Presb  vtenan  minister,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1751.  He 
spent  several  years  in  teaching,  leading  a  somewhat 
dissipated  life ;  but  he  shook  off  his  follies  and  en- 
tered Nassau  HaU,  and  graduated  in  1754.  He  stud- 
ied divinity  with  president  Burr.  At  his  ordination, 
preparatory  to  his  accepting  a  call  to  the  island  of 
Saba,  the  New  York  Presbytery  was  so  much  pleased 
with  hU  trial  sermon  on  the  Dignity  and  Importance 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  that  they  unanimously  request- 
ed it  fur  publication.  A  sermon  preached  by  him,  On 
the  Sinner's  Eaultiness  and  Inability,  was  published  by 
bishop  Hobart  in  1808,  and  became  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  on  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability.  The  Presbytery  corresponded  with  him  year- 
ly through  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  expressed  regret  on  hear- 
ing after  the  Revolution  of  the  declining  cotidition  of 
his  thick.  The  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  early 
boyhood,  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Knox. 
He  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  on  interesting 
subjects,  at  Glasgow,  in  1772.  He  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  at  St.  Croix,  and  died  there  in  October, 
1790.  See  Webster,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in 
A  merica.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Knox,  John  P.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Savannah,  Ga^  July  28,  1811.  He  graduated 
from  Rutgers  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Nassau,  N.  Y.  After  this  he  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Utica,  for  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  St,  Thomas,  W.  L,  where  he 
spent  ten  years  of  ministerial  labor,  and  then  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  accepted  a  call,  in  1855,  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newtown,  I*  I.  In  this 
old  church  he  labored  with  zeal  and  success  until  his 
death,  June  2,  1882,  See  AT,  Y.  Observer,  June  8,  1882. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Knox,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  prelate,  and  son  of 
Andrew  Knox,  was  made  bishop  of  the  Isles  upon  his 
father's  translation,  in  1622.  He  died  in  1626.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  808. 

Knox,  William  Eaton,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Knoxboro,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  16,  1820.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1840,  and  pnrsued  his  theological  studies  at  Auburn 
Seminary.  In  1844  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Watertown,  and  in  1848  of  that  in 
Rome.  In  1870  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Elmira,  where  he  continued  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  in 
the  Adirondack*,  Sept.  17,  1883.  He  occupied  an  ele- 
vated position  among  his  clerical  brethren.  See  N.  Y. 
Observer,  Sept.  28,  1883;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Auburn  Theol. 
Sem.  1883,  p.  70.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Ktmte     See  Canute. 

Koch,  August,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
at  Helmstiidt  in  1818.  For  some  time  privatdoccnt 
at  Zurich,  he  retired  from  that  position,  and  died,  March 
4.  1882,  at  Obcrkaufungen,  near  Cassel.  He  wrote, 
Commentar  uber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  Philemon  (Zurich. 
1846)  -.—Commentitr  iiber  den  ersten  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Thessalonicher  (1849 ;  2d  ed.  1855).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
TheoL  i,  706  aq.    (B.  P.) 

Koch,  Eduard  Emil,  a  Lutheran  theologian, who 
died  April  27,  1871,  at  Erdmannhausen,  near  Marbach, 
is  the  author  of  Geschichte  des  Kirchetdiedes  und  Kitchen- 
gesanges  (Stuttgart,  1866-70,  7  vols.),  the  best  hvmno- 
logical  work  now  extant.    (B.  P.) 

Koch,  Ignatius,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 


clergyman,  first  appears  in  the  record  as  rector  of  St 
John's  Church,  Western,  Missouri.  In  1865  he  became 
rector  of  St,  John's  Church,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  a  teacher  in  Palmyra  College  in 
Missouri.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a*  missionary  to 
the  German  population  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  and  served 
in  this  relation  until  about  1870,  when  he  was  elected 
principal  of  St.  John's  Academy,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  be- 
sides performing  missionary  work  in  adjacent  places. 
Here  he  remained  until  hisdeath,  which  occurred  Dec, 
8,  1872.    See  Prot.  Episc  A  Imanac,  1873,  p.  134. 

Kbcher,  Hermann  Frirmcich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1747  at  Osnabrltck,  and 
died  April  2, 1792.  He  is  the  author  of,  A'or.i  Biblio- 
thectt  Hebraica  (Jena,  1783-84,  2  vols.) :—  Versuch  einer 
Erkl&rung  der  Geschichte  Saul's  mil  der  Bet  rugerin  zu 
Endor  (Cera,  1780)  -.—Specimen  Obsereationum  Philo- 
logicarum  m  1  Sam.  ii  (Jena,  1772)  -.—Comm.  Sistens 
Explicationem  Yocum  et  8t*p*l  Gen.  i,  3,  5  de 

Deo  Csurptilorum  (1778)  —Comm.  ad  Genes,  ii,  18-20,  de 
Yocatis  ab  Adamo  Animantibus  (1779) :—Stricturarum 
Antimasnrrthicarum  in  Kitjan  et  Chetib.  ad  I.ibrum 
Judicum  Specimen  (1780).  See  Fnrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  194 : 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  69.    (B.  IV) 

Kodesh.    See  Kadihsh. 
Kodom.    See  Gotama. 
Kohen.    See  Cohen. 

Kohen,  Jacob  Shalom,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Meseritsch,  Dec.  23,  1771,  and  died 
at  Hamburg  in  1846.  He  is  the  author  of,  mi^rn  ".no, 
or  Historisch-h-itische  Darstellung  des  jwlischcn  Gottes- 
cf^fcs  (Uipsic,  1819): —P.«n»  p«i  mp.  a  Hebrew 
grammar  (Berlin,  1802,  and  often)  :-Pnnn  X"itp,  or 
History  of  the  Jewish  People  (  Warsaw,  1 8.38  )  ;  _ 
UTp  SOpS,  or  Die  ganze  heilige  Schrift  (Hamburg 
1824,  4  vols.),  etc  See  FUrst,  Bibl  Jud.  ii,  195  so. 
(B.  P.) 

Konlbrugge,  Herman  Khu  hkicu,  the  founder  of 
the  Dutch -Reformed  congregation  at  Elberfeld,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  Aug.  15,  1803.  He  was  of  Lu- 
theran parentage,  and  after  studying  theology  became 
preacher  to  a  Lutheran  congregation  in  Amsterdam. 
But  the  rationalism  of  his  colleagues  brought  him  into 
a  conflict  which  resulted  in  his  deposition.  He  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  and 
after  living  for  several  years  in  retirement  joined  the 
Reformed  Church.  While  travelling  through  the 
Rhine  regions  in  1834,  where  just  at  that  time  a  kind 
of  revival  took  place,  he  preached  often,  and  made  a 
deep  impression.  After  many  difficulties,  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Elberfeld,  which  had  separated  from 
the  state  establishment,  chose  KohlbrlJgge  for  its  min- 
ister (1847),  constituting  itself  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Netherlands.  At  Elberfeld  Kohlbnlgge 
labored  with  great  success  till  his  death,  March  5. 1875. 
Besides  a  considerable  number  of  sermons,  he  published, 
Das  siebente  Capitel  des  Brief es  Pauli  an  die  Homer 
(3d  ed.  1855): — IVozu  das  A  lie  Testament  (eod.),  etc 
See  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol.  i,  709  sq. ;  Plitt-Herzog,  Heal- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Heligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kohlman,  Anthonv,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholio 
author,  was  born  at  Kaizcrsberg,  near  Colmar,  July  13, 
1771.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  April,  1796,  joined  the 
fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  1799  he  served  those 
who  were  taken  with  the  plague  in  Hsgenbrunn,  and 
was  appointed  chief  chaplain  of  the  Austrian  military 
hospitals  in  Padua,  whose  moral  and  physical  state  was 
described  as  frightful.  He  exercised  the  ministry  in 
Upper  Germany  and  in  Prussia  until,  in  180.'),  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to  America, 
a  part  of  the  time  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  In 
1809  he  visited  Thomas  Paiue  on  his  death-bed,  in 
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panv  with  father  Benedict  Fenwick.  A  faithful  account 

of  it  is  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  1842, 
p.  358.  In  1818  the  " Catholic  Question  in  America" 
wa*  dismissed  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  in  which 
Kohlman  tuok  an  important  part.  The  caae  was  re- 
ported bv  William  Simpson,  Esq..  one  of  the  counsel, 
and  published  in  New  York  by  (iillespy.  In  1820  21 
Kohlman  published  his  Unitarianism  Philosophically 
and  TheologicaUy  Examined  (2  vols.  8vo),  going  through 
three  editions  in  a  short  time.  He  was  rector  of  Wash- 
ington Seminary  in  1824,  when  the  so-called  Mathingly 
Miracle  took  place,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
by  Wilson  (12roo).  In  1825  this  keen  and  learned 
Jesuit  was  called  to  Rome  to  teach  moral  theology  in 
the  Gregorian  University,  just  restored  to  the  Jesuits 
by  I A>o  XII,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem,  and  had 
placed  at  his  service  his  private  library.  Kohlman  died 
in  Rome,  April  10,  1836.  See  Calk.  Almanac,  1872, 
p.  80;  I)e  Courcey  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Catk.  Church 
in  the  V.  S.  p.  356  sq. 

Koi  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures.  The  Kois,  who 
are  a  branch  of  the  Gonds  in  Central  India,  number 
about  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  At  the  request  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Stciely,  the  Hritioh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  published,  in  1884,  a  tentative  edition  of 
five  hundred  copies  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  the  1st 
epistle  of  John.  The  translation  was  made  by  general 
liaig,  assisted  by  three  Kois  who  understood  the  Telugu 
Bible.  The  translator  read  also  the  proofs  of  the  edi- 
tion. (B.P.) 

Koitach,  Christian  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1671  at  Meissen.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  was  inspector  of  the  Royal  School  there  from 
1700  to  1705,  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Elbiug,  in  Prussia,  from  1705  to  1725,  and  died  in  1735. 
Koitsch  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  his  love  to 
Jesus  finds  expression  in  his  hymns,  of  which  a  few  are 
preserved.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  hymns,  0  Ur- 
sprung  des  Lebens,  O  eiciges  Licht,  is  found  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-Book,  No.  540. 
See  Koch,  Gesckickte  des  drutscheu  Kirekmliedes,  iv,  870 
aq.  (R.P.) 

Koive,  the  ancient  pagan  high-priest  of  the  Prus- 
sians. When  it  thundered  they  believed  that  their 
Koive  was  conversing  with  their  god  Perkun,  hence 
they  fell  down  before  that  deity,  and  implored  of  him 
to  send  them  more  favorable  weather. 

Kcjalowicz,  Albkrt  Wijtk, a  PolUh  Jesuit,  who 
died  at  Wilna,  Oct.  6, 1677,  is  the  author  of,  Colioquiu 
de  Sincero  et  non  A  dulteralo  Usu  S.  Scriptura  ad  Pro- 
bamlos  Articuh*  Fidei.—De  Elect  iuue  Cuius  Vera 
Christiana-  Religiotiis.  See  Witle,  Diurium  Biogra- 
phicum;  Jocher,  Allgtmeints  Gdthrten-  Uxikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Kol  Nidrey  (--ins  bj,  all  the  rows  of,  being  the 
initial  words)  is  a  Jewish  prayer  which  opens  the  ser- 
vice for  the  dav  of  atonement.  It  is  repeated  three 
times  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  runs  thus, "All 
vows,  obligations,  oaths,  or  anathemas,  whether  termed 
05ip  C3"p  or  otherwise,  which  we  shall  have  vowed, 
sworn,  devoted,  or  bound  ourselves  to,  from  this  day  of 
atonement  until  the  next  day  of  atonement  (whose  ar- 
rival we  hope  for  in  happiness),  we  repent,  aforehnnd, 
of  them  all;  they  shall  all  be  deemed  absolved,  forgiv- 
en, annulled,  void,  and  made  of  no  effect;  they  shall  not 
be  binding,  nor  have  any  power;  the  vows  shall  not  be 
reckoned  vows,  the  obligations  shall  not  be  obligatory, 
nor  the  oath  considered  as  oaths."  This  liturgical  for- 
mula has  been  turned  against  the  Jews,  as  if  by  it  they 
absolved  themselves  from  all  obligations,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Kol  Nidrey  speaks  only  of  vows  made 
voluntarily,  and  not  of  oaths  made  to  others,  for  the 
latter  were  regarded  as  inviolable  except  by  the  per- 
sonal consent  of  the  individual  who  had  received  the 


oath.  The  Kol  Nidrey  dates  from  about  the  9th 
Ittiy,  and  in  MS.  its  form  varies.  In  its  general  form 
it  might  be  used  by  bad  men  to  escape  obligations. 
But  hatred  of  the  Jews  has  turned  the  possibility  into 
a  fact,  and  against  this  charge  the  Jews  have  protested 
at  all  times.  See  Lehmann,  Die  A  bsehaJTung  des  Kol 
S'idre  (Mayence,  1863);  Aub.  Die  Eingangsfrirr  ./«• 
Versoknungstages  (ibid,  eod.) ;  Eisenmenger,  Emfdeekirt 
Judentkum  (Kbnigsbcrg,  1711),  ii, 489  sq. ;  Bodenschatx, 
Kircklicke  Verfassung  der  keutigen  Juden,  ii,  chap.  5; 
Struck,  in  Plitt-Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Konkani  Version  or  thr  Scriptures.  The 
Konkani  (or  Kunkana)  is  the  proper  language  of  the 
Concan,  a  long,  narrow  tract  of  land,  the  continuation 
of  Malabar  and  Canara.  It  is  a  dialect  of  the  Marat  hi. 
influenced  by  the  Davidian  languages  of  South  India. 
It  is  spoken  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, clriefly  on  the  western  coast.  The  majority 
of  the  people  belong  to  the  Hindu  faith,  but  many  are 
Roman  Catholics;  some  of  them  speak  the  language 
with  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  words.  A  version  of  the 
New  Test,  into  this  language  was  executed 
pore  between  the  years  1808  and  1819,  and 
in  the  Devanagari  character.  In  1821  the  Pentateuch 
left  the  press.  Of  late  (1883)  the  gospels  of  John  and 
Matthew  have  been  published  by  the  Madras  Auxiliary 
Society,  in  a  revised  form,  so  as  to  be  better  understood 
by  all  classes.  See  BiUe  of  Ecery  Land,  p.  129.  (B.  P.) 

Konrad.    See  Conrad. 

Koopmann,  WtuatUt  Hkinrich,  a  Protest snt 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  4, 1814,  at  Tdo- 
iiintT,  in  Holstein,  and  died  May  21, 1871,  a  general  su- 
perintendent, with  the  title  "  bishop  "  of  Holstein.  Ue 
wrote,  Die  Sckeidetcand  zwiscken  Christen/hum  wmd 
Wulerchristenthum  (Hcide,  1843)  —Die  grnndrtektliek* 
Confusion  in  Staot,  Schule,  und  Kircke  (1850):— [His 
evangeliscke  Chrisfenthum  in  seinem  VerhaUniss*  zm  drr 
mmlertien  Kultttr  (Hamburg,  1866) : — Die  Recktfertiy**c 
allein  dut  ch  den  Gluuben  an  Christum  (Kiel,  1870^ 
Pkantane  und  OJ'rttbarung  (eod.).  Beside*,  be  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  Kirchliche  Ul&tter  of  Holstein.  See 
ZuchoM,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  718  sq.;  Gedmkildttrr  an  Dr. 
theol.  //.  Koopmann,  wtUand  Bisckof  fir  HolsUn 
(Altona,  1871).    (B.  P.) 

Kopke,  RirtK>LF  Ax  astasias,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian and  historian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg, 
Aug.  23,  1813.  He  studied  theology  and  history,  was 
teacher  at  the  Joachimslhalsche  gymnasium  in  Berlin 
from  1«38  to  1842;  commenced  lecturing  at  the  univer- 
sity in  1846,  and  was  made  professor  in  1856.  He  died 
June  21, 1M70.  Besides  his  editorial  work  on  the  J/t>sa- 
menta  Germanitr,  he  wrote,  Jfe  Vita  et  Script  is  /.aid' 
prandi  Episcopi  Cremonensis  (Berlin,  1842) : —  WtdnkinJ 
con  Corvti  (1867)  .  —  l/rotsuit  von  Gander  therm  (1*79). 

(a  P.) 

Kdpken,  David  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theol  ogiso 
of  Germanv,  was  bom  Nov.  4,  1677,  at  Luneburg.  He 
studied  at  Helmstadt,  Jena,  and  Rostock,  and  cm- 
menced  his  academical  career  at  the  Utter  place.  la 
1704  he  was  doctor  of  theology,  in  1708  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  died  in  1746.  He  wrote,  De  Filio  Dei 
ex  .Egypto  IHcinilus  Vocato: — De  Donis  .Egyptians 
Quibus  Abeuntes  hraelitte  Donati  Fuerunt .-—IHsp.  11 
de  Jesu  Ghtisto  sub  Metu  et  Tristitia  Acerbissime  /*>- 
lente:—I)e  Via  Rationis  ad  Rerelationem  :—De  Tktolo- 
gia  et  Rrligioue  :-De  Rertlatione  Dicina.  See  RMio- 
theca  Lubtcensis;  Jixher,Allgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexiksm, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kordovero,  Moses.    See  Moses  Cordovkbo. 
See  Ibx-I 

See  No 


Koraha,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  a  god  of  physi- 
cians and  the  medical  art.  Some  regard  him  as  the 
same  with  Bacchus.    He  is  represented  naked,  with  a 
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about  bis  neck.    Beer  and  nectar  were  offered 
to  him.   His  idol  stood  in  Kiew,  on  a  large  barrel. 

Roster .  Frieuricii  Burchard,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1791  at  Loccum,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen.  In  1822  be  went  to  Kiel  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  appointed  in  1840  general  super- 
intendent of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  re- 
signed his  position  in  I860  on  account  of  feeble  health, 
and  died  at  Stade,  Dec.  16,  1878.  Of  bis  works  we 
mention,  Das  Buck  Mob  und  der  Prediger  Salome's 
Sbertetzt  (Schleswig,  1832) :— De  Fidei  Mwlestia  No- 
$tru  Temporibtis  Maximopere  Commendunda  (Kiel,  eod.) : 
— Erlduterungen  der  heiligtn  Schrifl  aus  den  Klassikern 
besonders  aus  Homer  (1833):  —  JJie  Psalmen  ubersetzt 
(Konigsberg,  1837) :— Die  Propheien  det  A  Urn  und  Xeuen 
Testaments  dargestellt  (  Leipsic,  1838  ) :  —  Die  biblische 
IAre  von  der  Versuchung  (Gotha,  1859).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  i,  722 ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol  Lit,  i,  83, 
205,  280,  361,  370,  392,  445,  489.  599;  ii,  31 ;  Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v.;  Fllrst, 
2KW.JU«Aiif  206.  (BP.) 

Kdthe,  Frixdricii  August,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  July  30, 1781,  at  Lubbcn,  in  Low- 
er Lusatia.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1803  after- 
noon preacher  there,  in  1810  professor  of  Church  history 
and  practical  theology  at  Jena,  in  1817  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, in  1819  first  preacher  and  member  of  consistory  at 
AlLu.lt,  in  Weimar,  and  died  Oct.  23, 1850.  He  pub- 
lished, Die  symbol.  Bucher  der  evang.  -  lather.  Kirche 
(Leipsic,  1830):  —  KmAuss  des  kirchenhistorischen  Stu- 
diums,  etc.  (1810) :  —  titimmen  tier  A  ndaeht  (1823) :  — 
Die  ckristliche  Volksbildung  (183!) :—  Ueber  die  Kirchen- 
twigung  (  1837  ) :  —  Die  Psalmen  in  Kirchenmelodien 
ubertragen  ( 1 845) : — Geistliche  Lieder  (edited  by  C.  B 
Meissncr,  1851,  after  the  author's  death).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol  ii,  723;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
16, 26, 322, 530,  862,  866 ;  ii,  19,  323,  325, 333, 343 ;  Koch, 
Kirchenliedes,  vii,  257  sq.    (II  P.) 

r,  Adolph  Georo,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  31,  1768,  at  Neuen- 
kirchen,  near  OsnabrUck.  In  1789  he  was  teacher  at 
Halle,  in  1790  preacher  at  Haddenhausen,  near  Minden, 
in  1792  at  Hartum,  in  1810  cathedral- preacher  at  Bre- 
men, and  died  Sept.  20,  1842,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  an  ascetical  writer  of  some  renown.  See  Zuchold, 
Bibl  Theol  i,  723;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  ii, 
67,  99, 185,  233,  294,  375.    (B.  P.) 

Kounboum  (ten  thousand  images'),  a  place  in  the 
country  of  Amdo,  in  Thibet,  where  grows  a  wonderful 
tree,  known  as  the  Tree  of  Ten  Thousand  Images.  The 
lamasery  of  Kounboum  contains  nearly  four  thousand 
lamas,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Tartary  and  Thibet. 

Kouotiim,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbean*, 
is  the  head  of  all  idols,  from  whom  all  tbe  rest  flee. 
Their  flight  causes  the  thunder. 

Kouren  ok  tiik  Thousand  Lamas,  a  celebrated 
lamasery  in  Tartary,  which  dates  from  the  invasion  of 
China  by  the  Mantchoua.  The  ground  and  revenues 
were  given  by  a  Chinese  emperor,  who  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  throne,  in  token  of  his  grat- 
itude for  a  favorable  prophecy  given  by  a  lama  before 
bis  conquest.  It  was  designed  originally  to  maintain 
a  thousand  lamas,  but  baa  made  such  progress  that  it 
now  contains  more  than  four  thousand.  The  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  establishment  is  also  governor  of  tbe  district, 
and  makes  laws,  administers  justice,  and  appoints  mag- 


See  Htjtnuwi,  Dialects  or. 


Kousulu 

Kouwwonpaeeeliait,  in  Finnish  mythology,  is 
a  lively  festival  among  the  nations  living  in  the  far 
north,  which  was  begun  with  a  bear  hunt.  It  is  not 
known  in  honor  of  what  deity  this  festival  was  ecle- 1  j  uswahl  aus 


Krabbe,  Otto  Carstkh,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Dec  27, 1805.  He 
studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  was  in  1833 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Hamburg,  in  1840  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  university-preacher  at  Rostock, 
in  1851  member  of  consistory,  and  died  Nov.  14, 1873, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Dt  Codice  Canonum  qui 
Apostolorum  Xomine  Cireumfentntur  (Gottingen,  1829) : 
—  Ueber  den  Ur sprung  vend  Inhalt  der  apostolischen 
Constitutionen  des  Clemens  Romamts  (Hamburg,  eod.) : 
—Die  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  rom  Tode  (1836)  :— 
Vorlesungen  Qber  das  Leben  Jrsu  (1889)  -.—Die  erange- 
lische  Landeskirche  Preussens  (Berlin,  1849): — Das  lu- 
therische  Beketmtniss  (1859): — Wider  die  gegemrartige 
Richtung  des  Staatslebens  im  VerhSltniss  tur  Kirche 
(Rostock,  1873).  See  Zuchold, Bibl  Theol  1,724.  (BP.) 

Kragb,  Tiikodor,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  mis- 
sionary of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1795.  After  having 
passed  his  theological  examination,  be  went  to  Green- 
land as  a  missionary.  He  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  Old  Test,  and  many  ascetical  works  into  Grecn- 
landiah,  and  published  a  prayer-book  and  collection  of 
sermons  in  that  language.  He  died  March  25,  1883, 
at  Oesby,  near  Haderskben,  in  Schleswig.  See  Fllrst, 
Bibl  Jud.  ii,  207.    (B  P.) 

Krakewitz,  Bartiiold  voi»,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Rugen  in  1582.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Grcifswalde,  general  superintendent  of  Pomer- 
auia,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1642.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in 
f/oseam  et  Jonam  : — De  Bonis  Christianorum  Ojxribus  I 
-De  Jesu  Christo  StarSpviry,  etc  See  F  re  her,  7'Ae- 
atrum  Kruditorum ;  Witte,  Memorial  Theologorum ; 
Jueber,  AUgemeines  Cetehrten-Ltxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Krapf,  Joiiann  Lunwio,  a  famous  German  mis- 
sionary, was  born  Jan.  11,  1810,  at  Devendingen,  near 
Tubingen.  He  studied  at  the  latter  place,  and  entered 
the  sen-ice  of  the  Church  Bliasionary  Society  in  1837. 
He  was  sent  to  Africa,  where  be  labored  till  1855,  when 
the  poor  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  He  retired  to  Kornthal,  and  spcut  his  time 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  different  dialects  of 
east  Africa.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1881 ,  while  at  prayer  on 
his  knees.  Of  his  works  we  mention,  R*  urn  in  Ost- 
a/rika  in  den  Jahren  1837-55  (Kornthal,  1858,  2  vols.)  : 
— his  Dictionary  of  the  Suahili  Language  was  published 
after  his  death  (Lond.  1882).    (B  P.) 

Krause,  Hkinkk  ii,  a  Protestant  writer  of  Ger- 
I  matiy,  was  bom  at  Weissenaec,  near  Berlin,  June  2, 1816. 
,  He  studied  theology  under  Twesten  and  Neander  at 
Berlin,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  devoting  himself 
I  to  lecturing  at  the  university.  With  great  success  he 
'  passed  the  examination  as  licentiate,  in  1843,  and  pub- 
;  lished  an  essay,  Ueber  die  Wuhrhafligkeit  ( Berlin, 
1844),  which  obtained  the  approval  of  professor  Nitzach. 
When  about  to  commence  his  public  lectures  at  the 
university,  he  met  with  an  opposition,  the  head  of 
which  was  his  former  teacher, Twesten.  Krause  aban- 
doned the  theological  career,  and  betook  himself  to 
journalism.  In  1852  he  commenced  publishing  Die 
Protestantische  Kirchenzeitung,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  talents.  The  Kirchenzeitung,  as  the  organ  of  the 
so-called  Protestanten-Verein,  became  the  battle-field 
against  orthodoxy,  and  Krause  a  pen  was  especially  di- 
rected against  men  like  Hengstenberg,  Stahl,  and  Leo. 
In  his  attacks,  Krause  was  supported  by  such  liberal 
theologians  as  Sydow,  Jonas,  Zittel,  Karl  Hase,  Karl 
Schwarz,  and  others.  Besides  his  journalistic  work, 
Krause  lectured  in  public  on  religious  subjects.  In 
1864  the  university  at  Zurich  honored  him  with  tbe 
doctorate  of  theology.  Krause  died  at  bis  native  plsce, 
June  8, 1868.  See  H.  Spilth,  Protestantische  Bausteine. 
Leben  und  Wirken  des  Dr.  Heinrieh  Krause  ntbst  einer 


XII.— S  S 


1  Auswaftl  aus  semen  publicistischen  Arbeit  en  (Berlin, 
1873);  Strbhlin,  in  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  de*  Sci- 
I  enocj  Religieusej,  a.  v.  (BP.) 
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Kraussold,  Lorese,  *  Lutheran  theologian  of  I  protect  their  fellows  from  internal  violence  and  outward 


assault.  Their  duties  are  to  defend  the  people,  give 
alms,  and  read  the  Vedas;  and  at  any  age  op  to  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-four  they  must  be  invested  with  the 
mark  of  the  caste.  It  no  longer  exists,  however,  as  a 
distinct  caste  or  division  of  society. 

Kualiua,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbean*,  is 
the  head  of  the  heavenly  spirit*.  He  causes  thunder 
by  pursuing  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  a  sin. 

Kllchler,  Carl  Gustav,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  (iermany,  was  born  in  1796,  and  died  at  Leipsic  in 
1863,  professor  of  philosophy  and  licentiate  of  theology. 
I  He  wrote,  Ptacepta  rauli  Apottoli  de  TradenJa  Reli- 
l  the  same  position  in  Winchester,  Va.  (1848-  gionis  Doctrina  (Leipsic,  1820)  :—De  Simplicitate  Scrip- 
65),  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  torum  Sacrorum  in  Commentariis  dt.  Vita  Jesu  ChrisH 
pastorate  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia, 
and  two  vears  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Missionary.    In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor 


Germany,  who  died  Oct.  22, 1881 ,  first  pastor  at  Bayreuth, 
member  of  consistory,  doctor  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
published  a  number  of  sermons  and  ascetical  works,  for 
which  see  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  i,  732  sq. ;  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  217, 240, 283, 366, 403.    (R  P.) 

Krauth,  Charles  Portkrfiebd,  D.D.,  LLP.,  an 
eminent  Lutheran  divine,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
Philip  Krauth  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Va., 
March  17,  1823.  Ha  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  in  1839;  studied  theology  under 
Drs.  Schmucke  and  Schmidt;  was  ordained  in  1842, 
and  became  pastor  in  Baltimore,  Md.   He  subsequently 


of  theology  and  Church  history  in  the  new  Lutheran 
Seminarv/in  Philadelphia,  and  "in  1868  professor  of  phi- 
losophy "in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
he  became  vice-provost  five  years  subsequently,  a  po- 
sition which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1883. 
He  had  continued  preaching,  having  temporary  charge 
of  various  churches  in  the  same  city,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  West  Indies  in  1862,  a  visit  which  occa- 
aioned  his  Sketches  of  the  Danish  West  Imlies.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  among  which 
we  mention,  a  translation  of  Tholuck's  Commentary  on 
John  (1869) :  —  Conservative  Reformation  (1872):— 
Berkeley's  Philosophical  Writings  (1874)  :— and  an  en- 
laced edition  of  Fleming'a  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy 
(1877).  He  was  several  times  president  of  the  Luther- 
an council,  a  member  of  various  literary  societies,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Committee  on  Bible  Kcvis- 
ion.    His  rare  attainments,  ripe  scholarship,  genuine 


Commentatio  (1821,  1827):—  Vita  Jesu  Christi  Gra-ce, 
etc.  (1835):— De  Locis  Aliquot  Evangeliorvm  ab  Ora- 
toribus  Sacris  Perperam  haud  Raro  Usurpatis  (1847). 
He  also  published  some  sermons.  See  Zuchold,  HAL 
TheoL  i,  748  sq. ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  661- 
668;  ii,  265.    (B.  P.) 

Kiilm,  Ashreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Dresden,  May  29,  1624.  He  wtudied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Dantzic,  Sept.  30, 
1702.  He  wrote,  De  Jure  Dei  in  Creaturas: — Z>e  Or- 
el in  e  Decretorum  Divinorum  :—De  Puncto  et  Momettlo 
Discrepantiai  Inter  Lutheranos  et  Reformatos  :  —  De 
Ptrnicie  et  Morte  Juda  Matt,  xxrw,  5 :  —  Aphorisms 
Practici  ex  Theologia  Morali.  Sec  Jocher,  A  llgcmeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

KuUk  (or  Kulik6tu),  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sagas,  or  serpents,  in  Hindu,  mythology,  who  com- 
plained to  the  Lord  of  the  universe  that  for  no  fault  of 
his  he  was  continually  tormented  by  the  Suras,  or  in- 
ferior gods.    In  answer  to  his  prayer,  Brahma  is  said 


ion.    His  rare  attainments,  ripe  actio  arsti.p,  genuine  ^  ^        ^        fee                    ^ntiau  like 

catholicity,  wise  conservatism,  and  noble  spirit  made  ^  ^  huQM|,  M     Bm,  that  monals  who 

his  influence  wide  and  deep  not  only  ui  his  own  de-  lQ       guch  worehj   t0  him  shpuW      ««  off  by 

nomination,  but  far  beyond  iL    See  I.uth.  Church  Rev.  »  •                        ^  of  ^          f  rf 


July,  1883. 

Kreskaa.    See  Crebcas. 

Krita  (or  Satya),  the  age  of  tntth,  according  to 
the  Hindu  system,  being  the  earliest  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  the  one  in  which  man  sprang  from  the 
hand  of  his  Creator,  pure  and  sinless,  not  divided  into 


some  unnatural  death,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of 
rising  higher  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  See 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  Other  Masters. 

K  ii  m  a  no -Goo,  a  species  of  ordeal  in  use  among 
the  Japanese  for  the  detection  of  crime.  The  goo  is  • 
piece  of  paper,  formally  sealed  with  the  signet  of  the 


hand  of  his  Creator,  pure  and  sinless,  not  divided  into  j^^b^  (q.  v."!,  on  w'hich  are  drawn  several  mvsteri- 

conflicting  orders,  and  with  all  his  faculties  working  0(ig  character9?  and  lne  figures  of  various  ill-omened 
together  in  harmony. 

Kritzler,  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 


characters,  and  the  figures  of  various  ill-omened 
birds.    All  goos  are  not  of  equal  value;  the 
erful,  and  those  most  dreaded  by  the  daemons,  come  from 
a  place  called  Kumano.    The  ordeal  above  named  eon- 


Germany,  was  born  in  1829.    For  some  time  preacher  , 

in  Frankisch-Grumbach,  Hesse,  he  was  called  in  1875  B,st9  n,  making  the  accused  party  swallow  a  small  piece 

aa  professor  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Herbom,  (,f  g,w  jn  a  certain  quantity  of  water.    If  he  be  puilry, 

and  died  April  11,  1878.  He  wrote,  Die  Ileldenzeiten  thc  goo  twinges  and  gripes  him  in  the  most  viulent 
des  Christenthums  (Leipsic,  1856) :  —  Humanitat  und 


Christenthum  (Gotha,  1867,  2  vols.) :  —  Die  deutsche 
evau  Kirche  in  der  Gegemcart  (1869)  .-Civitas 

Christiana  (Wiesbaden,  1874).    (B.  P.) 

Krodo,  in  German  mythology,  was  a  god  repre- 
sented as  a  man  standing  on  a  large  fish,  holding  a  ves- 
sel of  flowers  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a  wheel.  He 
is  said  to  have  a  similarity  to  Saturn,  but  wherein  it 
consists  is  hard  to  telL 


goo  twinges  and  gripes  him  in  the 
manner,  till  he  is  obliged  to  confess  his  gu 

Kumaon  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  The 
Rumaon  dialect  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hinduwee,  and 
is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Kumaon,  subject  to  Great 
Britain.  A  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  comm 
at  Serampore  in  1815,  and  was  completed  at  press 
the  year  1826.  It  has  never  been  reprinted  n 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  123.    (B.  P.) 


Ku  nst  man  n,  Fried  rich,  a  Roman  Catholic  - 
Kromayer,  Joiiakj*  Abraham,  a  German  theo-  I  ologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1IU. 
logian,  grandson  of  Jerome  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  1665  at 1  In  1847  he  was  made  professor  of  canon- law  at  the 
Ohrdruf,  in  Thuringia.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  I  University  of  Munich,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1867.  He 
was  in  1691  deacon,  in  1696  pastor  and  superintendent!  published,  Rhabanus  Maurus  (Mayence,  1841):  —  Die 
at  his  native  place,  and  died  April  19, 1783.  He  wrote,  gemischten  Ehen  unter  den  christlichen  Con/essumm 
De  U$u  Lingum  Arabic*  in  Addiscenda  Lingua  Ebraa  DeuischUmds  dargesteUt  (1839)  ■.-Gmndzmge  vines  vrr- 
tt  Eiplicamla  Sacra  Scriptura:— Comment.  TheoL  de  gleichenden  Kirchen-Rechtes  * 


Potest  ale  Ecclesiastica  :—Dispositiones  Memoriales  Li- 
brorum  et  Capitum  Biblioorum  turn  Vettris  turn  Novi 
Testamenti: — Specimen  Fontium  Scriptura  A  pert  ovum 
Editum  in  JUust.  Vaticiniis  I/osea,  Joelis  et  A  mnsi.  See 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-LexiJcon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Kshattrya,  the  military  caste  of  the  Hindus, 
sprung  from  the  arm  of  Brahma,  whose  office  it  is  to 


(Munich,  1867).    (B.  P.) 

Kunth,  Johasji  SiGMtrcrn,  •  Lutheran  tl 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  Oct.  8, 1700. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  pastor  and 
superintendent  at  Baruth,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  died 
in  1779.  Kunth  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
hymn,  Es  ist  noch  eine  Ruhe  vorhanden  f  Engl  transL  in 
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Winkworth,  Lyra  Germanicn,  i,  195 :  "  Yes,  there  re- 
maineth  yet  a  real !").  See  Koch, Geschichte  des  deutscken 
Kircherdiedes,  iv,  454  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Kunze.  John  Christopher,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  was  born  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at  the 
Orphan  House  and  the  University  of  Halle.  Upon  a 
requisition  from  the  St.  Michael  and  Zion  churches  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  he  was  selected  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  Halle,  and  ordained  as  rector  of  those  churches 
in  1784.  Fourteen  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  under  various 
names,  and  then  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  labored  about  twenty-four  years. 
At  one  time  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew 'in  Columbia 
College.  By  express  appointment  of  the  founder  of 
Hartwirk  Seminary  he  was  made  professor  of  theology 
in  that  institution,  a  position  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death,  July  24, 1807,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most 
learned  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
His  library  was  extensive,  and  he  had  a  large  acquaint 
ance  with  Oriental  literature.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
distinguished  for  eloquence  and  the  instructive  charac- 
ter of  his  discourses.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Strei- 
beck,  he  published  an  English  Lutheran  Hymn-book  in 
1795.  See  Quar.  Rev.  of  Evang.  Luth.  Church,  vii,  277 ; 
Lutheran  Observer,  Feb.  15, 1833. 

Kupay,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Peruvians,  was  an 
evil  spirit,  whom  they  did  not  worship,  but  at  the  men- 
tiou  of  whose  name  they  spat  on  the  ground,  a  aigu  of 


Kurdish  Version  of  tiik  Scriptures.  The 
Kurdish  is  in  all  probability  a  remnant  of  the  old  Farsi 
or  Parsi  language,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  mod- 
ern Persian.  Like  most  dialects  used  merely  for  oral 
communication  through  a  large  extent  of  territory,  the 
language  of  the  Kurds,  having  no  literature  or  written 
standard  of  appeal,  undergoes  very  considerable  altera- 
tions and  modifications  in  different  places,  by  inter- 
mixture  witn  tne  language  oi  neignoonng  nations. 
Thus  the  Kurds  dwelling  in  the  Ottoman  empire  have 
adoptetl  many  Turkish  words,  while  corrupted  Syriac 
words  have  crept  into  the  dialects  of  the  tribea  who 
live  in  the  vicinity,  or  have  embraced  the  religion,  of 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  In  1822  the  Rev.  H.Leevea 
proposed  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
have  a  version  in  Kurdish  made.  The  preparation  of 
the  version  was  intrusted  to  bishop  Schevris,  at  Tabreez. 
In  1827  Mr.  Leeves  forwarded  to  the  committee  the 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  which  had  been  translated. 
But  this  translation  was  not  intelligible  to  the  Kurds. 
In  1856  the  above  society  published  in  Armeno-Kurdiah 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  followed  by  the  other 
gospel*.  In  the  Armeno  -  Kurdish  dialect  the  entire 
New  Test,  is  now  extant  See  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
p.  82.    (B.  P.) 

Knxko  was  a  god  of  the 
Prussians.    His  seat  was  not  at  Komowe,  where  th< 
gods  of  the  ancient 


presided ; 
but  everywhere  in 
the  country  his  idol 
stood  under  mighty 
oak-trees.  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  field 
were  sacrificed  to 
him. 

Karma,  in  Hin- 
du  mythology,  is  the 
incarnation  of  the 
god  Vishnu  as  a  tor- 
toise. When  the 
Msndar 
into  the 
milky  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing 


Figure  of  Kurma. 


the  drink  of  immortality,  it  threatened  to  sink  in  the 
waves;  but  Vishnu,  in  his  second  incarnation, supported 
it  as  a  tortoise,  and  thus  the  world  now  stands. 

Kurudu,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  seven  holy  relics 
placed  on  the  altars  in  the  temple  of  the  Lamaitc  deity. 
It  is  a  dnim,  in  which  all  the  prayers  are  written  on  a 
long  strip  of  parchment,  wound  around  two  rolls.  If 
one  of  these  rolls  is  turned  by  a  crooked  handle,  the 
prayers  wind  themselves  around  this  roll  from  the  other. 
Thus  these  prayers  all  appear  iu  order  under  the  cover 
of  Kurudu.  Praying,  among  the- Kalmucks,  Tamula, 
Mongolians,  etc,  means  to  turn  this  handle  and  let  God 
read  them.  Those  praying  continue  their  daily  occu- 
pations during  prayer  without  disturbing  the  aauctity 
of  the  act. 

Kusa,  the  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindus,  on  which  the 
Yogi,  or  Hindu  ascetic,  is  required  to  sit  motionless  and 
medicate. 

Kuaaien  Version  or  tub  Scriptures.  The 
Kuaaien  is  a  dialect  spoken  in  Strong  Island,  Micronesia. 
In  1868  the  gospel  of  John  was  published  in  this  lan- 
guage by  the  American  Bible  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Kusala.  merit,  among  the  Buddhists,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  Karma  (q.  v.).  44  There  are  three  principal 
meanings  of  the  word  kusala,  viz.,  freedom  from  sick- 
ness, exemption  from  blame,  and  reward ;  but  as  used 
by  Buddha,  its  primary  idea  is  that  of  cutting,  or  ex- 
cision. It  has  a  cognate  use  in  the  word  kusa,  the 
sacrificial  grass  that  cuts  with  both  its  edges  the  hand 
of  him  who  lay*  hold  of  it  carelessly.  That  which  is 
cut  by  kusala  is  ktisha,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to 
existence.  A  kusala  is  the  opposite  of  kusala.  That 
which  is  neither  kusala  nor  akusala  is  awrjdkrata ;  it 
is  not  followed  by  any  consequence;  it  receives  no  re- 
ward, either  good  or  bad."  See  Hardy,  Eastern  Mona- 
chum,  pp.  5,  6,  276,  301. 

K iister.  Samiki.  Christian  Con-miEn,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  German}*,  was  born  at  Havclberg,  Aug. 
18, 1762.  From  1804  till  1829  he  was  director  of  the 
teachers'  seminar}';  iu  1KS0  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent and  first  preacher  at  the  Friedrichs-Werder 
Church,  and  died  at  Neustadt  -  Eberswalde,  Aug.  22, 
1838,  doctor  of  theology.  Besides  sermons  and  ascetics! 
works,  he  published  Die  Psalmtn,  mit  Einleitungen  und 
Anmerkungen  bearbei/et  (Berlin,  1832).  See  Zuchold, 
Hibl.  TheoL  i,  754;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii, 
251,  257,  260,  295,  802,  305,  315,  339,  342,  396.    (B.  P.) 

Kutschker,  Johanic  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  April  11, 1810,  at  Wiese,  in  Austro- 
Silesia.  He  studied  at  Olmutz,  was  made  priest  in 
1833,  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1834.  From  that  time 
on  till  1851  he  acted  as  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Olmutz,  was  then  appointed  court-chaplain  at  Vienna, 
and  iu  1862  cathedral-provost  and  general-vicar  of  the 
Vienna  diocese.  He  was  the  right  hand  of  cardinal 
Rauscher  (q.  v.),  snd  took  an  active  part  in  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  At  the  specisl  request  of  the  Utter  he 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  his  appointment  as 
prince-archbishop  of  Vienna  was  made  in  1876.  In 
1877  be  was  made  cardinal,  and  died  Jan.  27, 1881.  He 
was  a  very  moderate  prelate,  and  Austria  owes  it  to 
him  that  she  was  enabled  to  bring  about  the  present 
religious  legislation,  without  coming  into  a  bitter  con- 
flict with  the  Roman  see.  He  always  went  with  the 
government  party.  He  wrote,  Die  gemischten  Ehen,  von 
dem  katholisch-kirchlichen  Standpunkte  (8d  ed.  Vienna, 
1842)  —Das  Eherecht  der  katkoliscken  Kirche  (1856-57, 
5  vol*.),    (R  P.) 

Kutuchta,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars 
and  Western  Mongols.  Formerly  he  was  subject  to  the 
Dalai-Lama  (q.v.)  of  Thibet,  but  in  course  of  time  he 
made  a  schism  among  the  Lamaists,  and  established 
himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Dalai  Lama  him- 
self. He  is  regarded  as  a  very  sacred  personage,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  of  mystery  always  connected  with 
his  person  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 
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Kuzmany,  Carl,  a  Protestant  theologian,  who  died 
at  Presburg,  Hungary,  Aug.  14,  1866,  and  was  for  some 
time  professor  at  Vienna,  is  the  author  of  Praktische 
Theologie  der  evangelischen  Kirche  aug$burgi$cker  und 
helceiitcher  Confession  (8  vols.).  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol.  i,  754  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Ewambak,  the  first  officer  at  the  court  of  the 
Dairi  (q.v.)  in  Japan,  and  who  represents  that  pontiff 
when  the  dignity  devolves  on  a  woman  or  a  child. 

K wan-shi  in,  one  of  the  three  divinities  unknown 
to  the  original  Buddhists,  but  worshipped  in  China  a* 
scarcely  inferior  to  Gotaraa  Buddha  himself.  He  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Padma-pani,  or  lotus  bearer. 
In  many  districts  of  Thibet  he  is  incarnate,  under  the 
name  of  Padma-pani,  in  the  person  of  the  Dalai-Lama 
(q.  v.).  In  Thibet  and  Mongolia  he  is  represented  with 
innumerable  eyes  and  hands,  and  sometimes  with  as 
many  as  ten  heads.  In  China  this  deity  is  exhibited 
witli"  a  female  figure  and  female  decorations. 

Kyiiinmund,  Alexander  de,  a  Scotch  prelate, 


was  elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1357.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  about  1376,  when  he  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  king  Robert  II  to  renew  the  ancient  league 
with  France,  ami  died  at  Scone  the  year  after  his  return, 
in  1382.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  111. 

Kyrko  -  Handbok,  the  ritual  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  revised  and  published  in  1811.  It  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters,  containing  the  Psalms,  the  morn- 
ing prayer  and  communion  service,  the  evening  prayer 
and  the  holy-day  Bervice,  the  Litany,  the  forms  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  marriage,  and  churching  of  women, 
the  funeral  service,  the  forms  of  consecration  of  churches 
and  of  bishops,  the  form  of  ordination  of  priests,  etc 

Kyrko-Ordningen,  a  book  containing  the  law* 
regulating  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Sweden,  first  published  in  1686. 

Kyrko-rad  (church  council),  a  church  court  in 
Sweden,  inferior  to  the  diocesan  consistories,  and  near- 
ly answering  to  a  presbytery.  It  is  composed  of  clergy- 
men, and  of  laymen  elected  by  the  parishioners. 


Laan,  Peter,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  born  Dec  24, 1  studied  in  Germany  and  in  England.  He  had  be 
1696.    He  studied  at  Utrecht  and  Levden,  and  acted  as  at  first  in  a  commercial  house  at  Antwerp,  and 


preacher  at  different  places  from  172*2  to  1739.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  as  professor  of  theology  and 
university  preacher  to  Franeker,  and  died  April  4, 1743. 
He  published,  Disp.ad  Iuscript.  Psalmi  xxxi  :—Ad  Job 
r,  23 : — De  Toleraniia  Civili  ad  Socinianos  non  Exten- 
denda,  Getutinis  Memtouitis  Minime  Iniqua.  See  Jo- 
cher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten-I^exikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Labaree.  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister  and  distinguished  educator,  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  June  3, 1801.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1828,  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary 
in  1831 ;  was  ordained  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Sept.  26  of  the 
same  year,  and  for  a  time  was  a  home  missionary  in 
Tennessee.  From  1832  to  1837  be  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages,  and  president  of  Jackson  College;  tor 
the  next  three  years  secretary  of  the  Central  American 
Educational  Society.  He  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Middkbury  College,  Vt.,  in  1840,  and  remained  in 
office  twenty-six  years.  From  1867  to  1869  he  resided 
in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  preaching  for  a  part  of  this  time 
at  South  Weymouth.  His  residence  thereafter  was  in 
West  Roxbury  (1870-75), Charlestown, N.  II..  and  Wal- 
pole  from  1880  till  his  death,  Nov.  15, 1883.  See  Boston 
Advertiser,  Nov.  21, 1883;  Trien.  Catalogue  of  Andover 
TheoL  Sem.  1870,  p.  94 ;  A'.  Y.  Observer,  Nov.  22, 1883 . 
Cong,  rear-book,  1884,  p.  27.    (J.  C  S.) 

Labbd,  Martin,  a  French  prelate  and  missionary, 
was  born  at  Le  Luc,  near  Caen.  He  entered  the  Socie- 
ty of  Jesus,  and  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign 
missions,  He  went  to  Cochin  China  in  1678,  and  re- 
turned in  1697.  Innocent  XII  made  him  bishop  of 
Tilopolis.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Europe  the  abbot 
returned  to  Cochin  China,  where  he  lived  fifteen  years, 
in  the  midst  of  fatigues  and  peril".  He  died  in  1723, 
leaving  a  letter  to  pope  Clement  XI,  on  the  worship  of 
the  Chinese;  also  a  memoir  on  the  persecutions.  See 
Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Biog.  GeniraU,  a  v. 

Laberenz,  Gottfried,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Fulda,  May  6, 1802.  He 
received  holy  orders  in  1825,  and  was  appointed  at  the 
aamc  time  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  Old- 
Test,  exegesis.  In  1829  he  was  cathedral  dean,  in  1836 
doctor  of  theology,  and  died  March  13, 1875,  at  his  na- 
tive place.  He  wrote,  De  Vera  Jonat  Interpretation* 
(Fulda,  1836)  .—Katholische  HomiUtik  (Ratisbon,  1844) : 
—  Grammatik  der  Ilebr.  Spracke  (Paderboru,  1867). 
(B.  P.) 


rp,  and  made,  in 
1827,  a  journey  to  the  United  States,  as  secretary  of 
M.  Bates,  and  in  1832  went  to  China  as  supercargo  of 
a  vessel  of  Nantes,  which  belonged  to  his  ckler  brother. 
Painting,  however,  seems  to  have  been  his  predominat- 


ing passion,  and  a  visit  to 


decided  his  voca- 


tion, and  he  accordingly  became  a  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1873.  Laboucbere  chiefly 
painted  historical  subjects,  especially  those  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany.  He  left  a  set  of  subjects  drawn 
from  the  life  of  Luther,  which  have  been  engraved,  and 
are  accompanied  with  a  text  by  Merle  d'Aubigne.  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  a  v. 

La  Bniyere,  Stephen  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Nantes  some  time  before  1213,  and 
was  involved  in  a  contest  with  Peter  Mauclerc,  duke  of 
Brittany,  on  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  resulted 
in  the  bishops  forcible  expulsion  from  his  diocese  in 
1219.  He  withdrew  to  Rome,  but  after  some  months 
returned  to  his  functions,  and  died  at  Nantes,  Feb.  8, 
1227.    See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  GMrale,  a  v. 

Labyrinth.  At  St.  Bcrtin's,  in  St,  Omer,  there  was 
one  of  those  curious  floors,  representing  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  with  stations  for  pilgrims,  and  actually  vis- 
ited and  traversed  by  them  as  a  compromise  for  not 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The 
labyrinth  at  Sens  was  destroyed  in  1768 ;  those  of  Arras 
and  Amiens  shared  the  same  fate  in  1825.  There  is  a 
round  labyrinth  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  Chartres, 
inlaid  with  lead ;  another,  of  encaustic  tiles,  in  the  chap- 
ter-house of  Bayeux;  and  a  third,  of  octagonal  shape, 
in  the  nave  of  St.  Quenttn.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoL  a  v. 

La  Chartres,  Pierre  de.   See : 

nun. 


See  Chartres, 


La  Chartres,  Renoud  de. 

Renocd  de. 

Lachish.  On  the  identification  of  this  ] 
Conder  remarks  (Tent  Work,  ii,  168) : 
44  We  visited  Urn  Laos,  the  site  proposed  by  Dr.  Rob- 


can  be  said  in  favor  of  his  own 

indeed,  would  be  the  title  el- Heir/,  a'pplying  to  a  Urge  an- 
cient site  with  springs,  near  the  font  or  the  hills,  about  in 
the  proper  position  for  Lachish.  The  modern  site  means 
1  a  water-pit,'  and,  if  it  is  a  corruption  of  Lachish.  It  would 
afford  a  second  Instance  of  change  which  is  well  known 


to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Mlchmaph— the  k  being 
Labouchere,  Pierre  Antoine,  a  noted  TWh  I  g°^A  *«?  Beit  Jlbria 

Protestant  painter,  was  born  at  Nantes,  Nov. 26, 1807,  and  |  the  Onom'astuon  for  Lachish,  while  the  proximity  of  Kgloa 
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fAjUn),  and  the  position  sonth  of  Beit  Jlbrin,  on  a  prin-  I 
cipal  road,  near  toe  hill*,  aud  by  one  of  the  ouly  springs  ] 
in  the  plain,  all  >ecm  to  be  points  strongly  confirming 
this  Tlew." 

Tell  el  ■Hesy  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  ten 
and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Beit  Jibrin,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (iii,  290)  as  "a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  broad,  flat  top,  and  traces  of  ruins 
round  its  base.  There  are  several  springs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  water  is  bad."  This  site  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  A Ikassi  (Boheddin,  Vita  Salad. 
p.  J28).  But  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  86)  and  Trelaw- 
ncy  Saunders  {Map  of  the  0.  T.")  still  adhere  to  Cm- 
Lakhis,  which  lies  three  miles  north -west  of  Tell  el-Hesy, 
and  twelve  and  a  half  miles  west  by  south  from  Beit 
Jibrin.  Its  remains  are  thus  described  by  Guerin  (Ju- 
da-a,  ii,  299) : 

"Tbe«c  ruins  cover  a  £P«ce  of  about  a  kilometre  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  They  nre  situated  pnrtly  on  a  hil- 
lock, stid  partly  in  the  mid*t  of  fields,  either  cultivated  or 
bristling  with  thistles  and  brambles.  A  multitude  of  ex- 
cavations show  thut  stones,  the  fragments  of  Ancient  build- 
ing*, have  been  taken  from  the  place.  There  remains, 
however,  a  good  quantity  of  materials  scattered  on  the 
ground.  In  one  of  these  holes  I  found  a  Corinthian  capi- 
tal of  grayish  while  marble,  waiting  for  some  oue  to  carry 
it  off.  Fifteen  ancient  silos  continue  to  serve  the  Arabs 
of  the  neighborhood.  * 

Lachrymatory,  a  small 
glass  or  earthen  vessel,  former- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  used 
among  the  ancient  heathens  to 
receive  the  tears  of  surviving 
relatives  or  friends,  wept  for 
the  dead,  but  now  shown  to 
have  been  merely  pot*  of  oint- 
ment or  perfume,  which,  with 
their  contents,  were  buried  with 
the  urns  and  ashes  of  the  de- 
ceased.  See  Tears. 

Lacroix  (De  Cherrieres), 
J ean  Baptiste  de,  a  French 
prelate,  belonged  at  BfHt  to  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
was  afterwards  abbot  of  Gi- 
raont,  in  the  diocese  of  Auch, 
(from  and  embarked  in  1C83  for  Can- 
ada, to  preach  to  the  Indians. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Quebec  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1688.  He  returned 
soon  afterwards  to  Canada,  where  he  built  a  hospital, 
in  which  he  died,  Dec  26,  1727.  He  left  Etat  Present 
de  rEglife  et  de  la  Colonic  dans  la  Souvelle.  -  France 
(Paris,  1688).    See  Hocfer,  Acwr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Lacroix,  John  Power,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  O.,  Feb.  13, 
1833.  In  his  boyhood,  while  at  farm  work,  he  displayed 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  book  knowledge.  He  graduated 
at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  in  1867; 
soon  after  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  teaching;  and  then,  having  cleared  himself  of 
college  debt,  returned  north,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  en- 
tered the  Ohio  Conference.  His  fields  of  labor  were 
Tarlton  Circuit,  Spencer  Chapel,  Ironton,  and  Piketon. 
He  spent  sixteen  mouths  of  close  application  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  in  1865  and  1866,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  and  history  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  Sept.  22,  1879. 
His  translations  of  De  PresscnseTa  Religion  and  the.  Reign 
of  Terror ;  or,  The  Church  During  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Naivelle's  Problem  of  Evil,  Wultke's  Christian  \ 
Ethics,  together  with  his  own  Life  of  Rudolph  Stier, 
will  perpetuate  his  name  in  scholarly  circles.  Dr.  La- 
croix  also  contributed  many  able  articles  to  this  cyclo- 
paedia, as  well  as  writing  a  valuable  Manual  on  Ethics 
for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  Circle,  and,  in  connection 
with  a  fellow-professor,  an  Introductory  Book  of  Latin. 
He  was  the  special  friend  of  young  men,  and  hundreds 
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of  students  who  came  under  his  influence  at  the  univer- 
sity, now  scattered  all  over  the  land  and  in  other  na- 
tions, bear  cheerful  testimony  to  his  great  personal 
worth.  As  a  thinker  and  writer  he  was  bold,  inde- 
pendent, and  progressive,  fervent  in  his  attachment  to 
truth,  ardent  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church,  broad  in 
charity,  and  incapable  of  bigotry  or  prejudice.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  47. 

Lada  (or  Lado),  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  worshipped  in  Kiev.  I>el 
(love),  Did  (return  love),  and  Polol  (marriage)  were  her 
sons.  There  are  still  traces  of  an  idol  worship  in  the 
yearly  celebrated  festival  of  Lada  and  Did,  which  falls 
on  the  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide. 

Ladvocat,  Billiard  Nicolas,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1620.  He  entered  the  ministry, 
was  received  in  the  Sorbonne,  Dec.  24,  1652,  and  be- 
came canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  vicar-general  of  the 
coadjutor  of  Paris,  Albert  de  Conti,  cardinal  of  Ketz, 
whom  be  assisted  for  several  years  in  his  political  in- 
trigues, in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1675.  In  1677  he  obtained 
the  episcopal  see  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  governed 
his  diocese  wisely,  where  he  also  founded  a  seminary 
and  some  establishments  of  instruction  and  of  char  it}-. 
He  died  April  14,  1681,  leaving  Vindicia  Parthenices 
(Paris,  1679),  which  maintains  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  bodily.  He  also  composed 
the  first  rules  which  were  observed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
de  Paris.    Sec  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Laelius,  Lairentics,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  Francouia,  April  15, 1572.  He  stud- 
ied at  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1599  deacon,  and 
attended  the  colloquy  at  Ratisbon  in  1601 .  in  1602  be 
was  rector  at  Heilbronn,  in  16*15  first  preacher  at  Onolx- 
bach,and  died  July  26,1634.  He  wrote, Criterium  Fidei: 
— Index  Ilmresium  Controversiantm  ttSchistnatum,elc : 
—Exegesis  A  rticuli  de  Persona  et  Officio  Christi  Bellar- 
mino  Opposita.  See  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum; 
Witte,  Diarinm  Biographicum ;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines 
GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Laetus,  Georo,  a  preacher  at  Lublin,  Poland,  who 
died  March  27,  1649,  is  the  author  of,  Peregrinatio 
Pauli  Roman  i  .  —Comment.  Pract.  in  Pauli  Corner sio- 
nem: — De  Ratione  Conciotmandi  ad  Methodum  Angli- 
canam  Conformata.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  569;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

La  Ferronnays,  Jules  Basils  Fkrrox  de,  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  St.  Mards-les- 
Ancenis,  Jan.  2, 1735.  After  he  had  finished  his  stud- 
ies, he  entered  into  orders,  and  followed  cardinal  Ber- 
nis  to  Rome,  to  the  conclave  which  elected  Clement 
XIV,  in  1769.  On  Dec.  24  of  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  bishop  of  St.  Bricuc,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bayonne  in  1774,  and  to  the  episcopal 
sec  of  Lisieux,  where  he  remained  until  1790.  He  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy, and  left  France  in  1791.  He  was  pursued  by  the 
French  soldiers,  and  retired  to  Bavaria,  where  he  died, 
May  15, 1799.    See  Hocfer,  Is'ouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lafitau,  Pierre  Francois,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1685.  He  studied  among  the  Jes- 
uits, and  for  some  time  was  very  active  in  the  affairs 
of  Jansenism.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador, 
was  consecrated  there  bishop  of  Sisteron  in  1719,  and 
took  possession  of  his  see  the  following  year.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  immoral  early  in  life,  but  afterwards 
a  pattern  of  piety.  Lafitau  died  at  Sisteron,  April  3, 
1764,  leaving  several  works  on  practical  religion,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  r. 

Lafo  al-jemin  (the  thief  on  the  right  hand),  a  fes- 
tival observed  by  the  Syrian  Christians  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  penitent  thief.    It  occurs  on  the  octave 
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Laforet,  Nicolas  Joskptt,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1823  at  Graide,  Nam  or  (Belgium). 
In  1848  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Louvain,  and  died 
Jan.  26, 1872.  He  wrote,  Bistoire  de  la  Thiotogie  Dog~ 
matique:—Vie  tt  Travaux  <T Arnold  Tits:— Let  Dog- 
met  Catholiquet :  —  La  Papauti  et  la  Civilisation.— 
Bistoire  de  la  Philosophic.    (R  P.) 

Laga,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  the 
refreshing  springs  and  waters.  She  lives  in  Stiquabekr, 
a  silver  palace,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  earth  flow. 
Odin  visits  her  daily  to  bathe  there. 

Lagarto,  Pedro,  a  Portuguese  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Sctubal  about  1524.  In  1540  he 
joined  the  monks  of  Arrabida,  who  lived  under  the  rule 
of  Su Francis;  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Salaman- 
ca, and  was  elected  in  1576  provincial  of  Arrabida.  He 
died  July  28,  1590,  leaving  Summa  Utilis  Omnium  Xo- 
tabiUum.    Sec  Hocfer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

LagomarainL  Gbronimo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
Humanist,  was  born  Sept. 30, 1698,  at  Porto-Santo-Maria 
(Spain).  In  1708  he  went  to  Italy,  and  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Prato,  in 
Tuscany.  In  1721  he  began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the 
College  of  Arczzo.  Four  years  afterwards  he  went  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  theological  studies,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  duties  at  Arezzo.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Florence,  and  in 
1751  to  that  of  Greek  in  the  Collegium  Gregorianum 
at  Rome,  which  position  he  occupied  until  bis  death, 
May  18,  1773.  He  left  several  works  on  classical  liter- 
ature, for  which  sec  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Lagrange  (<f  A  rquien),  Henri  de,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Calais  in  1613,  of  an  ancient  family  of 
the  15th  century,  which  had  been  settled  at  Berry.  He 
went  to  Poland  about  1674,  where  he  finally  devoted 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  was  consecrated  cardinal,  in 
1695,  by  Innocent  XII.  After  the  death  of  Sobieski, 
his  son-in-law,  the  queen  retired  with  her  father  to 
Rome,  where  Lagrange  died  seven  years  afterwards, 
May  24, 1707.    See  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Lagrenee,  Louts  Jean  Francois,  on  eminent 
French  painter,  was  bora  at  Paris,  Dec.  30,  1724,  and 
studied  under  Charles  Vanloo.  He  gained  the  grand 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  his  picture  of  Joseph 
Explaining  the  Dreams,  tad  at  the  age  of  twenty  visited 
England,  and  was  employed  by  Antonio  Verrio  upon 
the  large  picture  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He 
was  also  unanimously  chosen  by  the  commissioners  to 
paint  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  Paris,  June 
17, 1801.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spoon- 
er,  Bwg.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Lagua,  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1618  at  Colberg,  Pomerania.  He  studied 
at  Konigsbcrg  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1658  doctor  of 
theology,  and  for  some  time  professor  of  theology  at 
Greifswaldc.  He  died  May  30, 1678,  leaving,  Comment. 
Snj>er  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Galutas,  Ephesios,  Philippen- 
ses :  —  Examen  Trium  Con/essionum  Reformatarum, 
Marchiaae,  Lipsiensis  et  Thoruniensis :  —  Vindiciai 
Erangeliorttm  Dominicalium  et  Festivalium  contra 
Thorn.  Stapleton. :  —  De  imvtKt^  Jesu  Decantato  ad 
Psa.  xri,  10,  11:— De  Omniprasentia  Bumana  Christi 
Natura: — De  Bonorum  Operum  Necessitate  ad  Salu- 
See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ;  -In-lit  r,  A 11- 
Gtlehrien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Laha,  a  tablet  suspended  in  a  Buddhist  Wihara 
(q.  v.)  in  Ceylon,  upon  which  anything  might  be  writ- 
intended  for  the  information  of  the 


in  Lamaism,  are  heavenly  spirits  who,  long 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  lived  in  unspeakable 
felicity,  which  was  of  an  earthly  nature.  Above  the 
earth  there  were  twenty  worlds  inhabited  by  these  be- 
ings, the  highest  four  of  which  were  so  purified  that 
their  inhabitants  lived  without  food.    When  the  world 


many  of  these  Lahas  descended  to  it,  and 
became  so  earthly  they  were  subjected  to  its  laws. 
When  they  ate  of  the  fruits  of  this  earth  they  became 
black,  and  the  sun  and  moon  were  therefore  created  to 
give  light  to  this  otherwise  dark  world.  The  human 
family,  as  also  the  sunken  animal  world,  is  indebted  to 
the  Lahas  for  their  existence. 

Lahmam  is  doubtless  the  present  Khurbei  et-Lahm, 
located  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  and  a  half  mik* 
south  of  Bcit-Jibrin,  and  described  in  the  accompany- 
ing  Memoirs  (iii,  283)  as  "  foundations,  heaps  of  i 
wells,  cisterns,  and  caverns.  The  mason rv 
ably  of  Byzantine  date,  but  the  site  to  be  older." 

Lain,  Saint.    See  Latcincs. 

Laing,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first  rector  of 
Tannadice,  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  and  Linlithgow,  and 
was  next  preferred  to  the  office  of  high  treasurer  in 
1465,  which  office  he  held  until  1468,  at  which  time  be 
was  made  lord-register,  and  about  the  same  time  en- 
joyed the  rectories  of  Sutbet  and  Newlands.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Glasgow  in  1474;  was 
made  lord  high  chancellor  in  1482,  and  died  Jan.  11, 
1482-83.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  253. 

Lair  esse.  Gerard,  an  eminent  Flemish  painter, 
was  born  at  Liege  in  1640.  He  studied  under  Bertholet 
Flcmael,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  gained  consid- 
erable reputation  from  his  efforts.  He  visited  Utrecht, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  rep- 
utation rose  so  high  that  the  Dutch  esteem  him  their 
greatest  historical  painter.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1711.  The  following  are  some  of  his  best  works:  Th 
Fall  of  our  First  Parents ;  A  dam  and  Ere  Driren  fr\ 
Paradise;  Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  The  Child  " 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Lais,  Giuseppe  MARtA,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
j  March  24,  1775,  at  Rome,  of  Bavarian  parentage.  He 
was  educated  at  first  among  the  Jesuits,  and  finished 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  La  Sapienza,  where  he 
also  took  tbe  degree  of  a  doctor  in  utroqne  jure,  and  was 
ordained  priest.  A  short  time  after  he  became  vicar- 
general  to  cardinal  Galeffi,  and  commendatory  abbot  of 
Subiaco.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hippooe 
in  partibus,  and  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Anagci. 
He  died  at  Terentius,  July  18,  1836,  leaving  De  Cwi- 
tersa  Christi  Ecclesia.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Ghi- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Lakahana,  a  Hindu  name  for  the  characteristic 
beauties  or  signs  of  a  supreme  Buddha.  These  were 
divided  into  three  classes :  1.  The  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  Mangalya-lakshana,  of  which 
hundred  and  eight  on  each  foot;  2. 
The  thirty- two  Mahapunuha-lak- 
shana,  or  superior  beauties;  3.  Tbe 
eight  Anairyanjatia-laish ana,  or  in- 
ferior beauties. 

Lakahmi,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
was  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness, the  wife  of  Vishnu,  generated 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  similar  to 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  the  Greeks. 
She  is  also  the  goddess  of  plenty,  and 
as  such  is  called  Sri  or  Shiri.  She  is 
also  the  goddess  of  felicity,  and  thus 
identical  with  Mangola  Deteta.  She 
often  serves  poets  as  an  ideal  of  wom- 
anly beauty. 

Lakxun.  This  site  Trelawney 
Saunders  (Map  of  the  O.  T.)  con- 
founds with  that  of  Adam,  locating  it 
at  Damieh ;  perhaps  from  misunder- 
standing the  ambiguous  language  of 
Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  278),  who  thinks  that  ■  La- 
kum  may  be  traced  in  Kefr  Kama,"  which  is  laid  < 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  and  a  < 
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west  of  Damieb,  and  eight  mile*  west  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  accompanying  Memoirs 
(i, 891)  say  of  it:  "There  are  ruins  in  this  village, and 
portions  of  fine  limestone  columns,  but  no  capitals. 
There  is  also  a  circular  basalt  olive-press  and  cisterns." 

La  Lane,  Noki.  dr,  one  of  the  most  famous  French 
theologians  of  the  17th  centurv,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1078.  In  1663  he  was  sent 
to  Kome  to  defend  the  cause  of  Jansenius,  and  his  fa- 
mous speech,  which  he  delivered  before  pope  Innocent 
X,  is  contained  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Saint-A  mour.  He  was 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  abbot  of  Notre  Dame  de  Val- 
croissant,  and  wrote,  De  Initio  Piae  Voluntatis :  —  Iai 
Grace  Victorieuse: — Ex  a  men  de  la  Conduite  des  Rtlig- 
ieuses  de  Port-Royal,  etc.  (1664)  x—Lettre  tur  le  Lirre 
de  M.  Chamillard,  etc. :— Defense  de  la  Foi  des  Religi- 
euses  de  Port-Royal  (1667, 2  parts).  Sec  Licblenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Retigieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lallouette,  Ambrose,  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  iu  1654  at  Paris,  and  died  May  9, 1724.  He  wrote, 
Discours  tur  la  Prhence  RctUc :— I  list  nit des  Traduc- 
tions Francoises  de  CEcriture  Sainte :  —  Extraits  sur 
Difftrens  Points  de  Morale :  —  .4  vis  pour  Lire  Utile- 
meitt  fErangile.  See  Morcri,  Dictionnaire ;  Jocher,  A 11- 
gemeines  Gelehrten-l^erilim,  s.  v     (B.  P.) 

La  Marche,  Juan  Francois,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  1729,  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily from  Brittany.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle 
he  left  the  army  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  calling. 
He  was  first  canon  and  grand-vicar  of  Treguier,  then 
abbot  of  St.  Aubin  des  Bois,  and  in  1772  was  elected 
bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Involution  La  Marche  refused  to  obey  the  civil 
constitution,  and,  Jan.  8,  1791,  fled  to  London,  where 
he  was  befriended  by  Burke  and  other  Englishmen, 
who  charged  him  with  the  distribution  of  means  of 
relief  to  the  French  emigrants.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  Nov.  25, 1806.  He  wrote,  Mandements, 
also  a  Lettrt  Pastorale  and  an  Ordonnance,  the  last  in 
London,  Aug.  20,  1791,  to  want  his  diocesans  against 
schism.    See  Hoefer,  Nour.  liiog.  Ginerale,  a  v. 

Lamasery,  a  collection  of  small  houses  built  around 
one  or  more  Buddhist  temples  in  Tartary  and  Thibet, 
as  a  residence  for  the  Lamas.    See  Lamaiam. 

Lamb,  Ajwrkw,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Brechin  in  1610,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Gallo- 
way in  1619,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1634.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  167-281. 

Lambert,  Bkrsari>,  a  French  theologian,  the  last 
of  the  Jansenistic  school,  was  born  at  Salernes,  Prov- 
ence, in  1738.  When  made  professor  of  theology,  Lam- 
bert published  some  theses,  which  were  at  once  censured 
by  the  Roman  see,  and  he  had  to  leave  Limoges  in  con- 
sequence. He  then  went  to  Grenoble,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time.  The  episcopal  sec  of  Lyons  was 
then  occupied  by  the  famous  Montazet,  who  gathered 
about  himself  all  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  including  Lam- 
bert, When  Lambert  went  to  Paris,  monsieur  de  Beau- 
mont, an  opponent  of  the  Jansenists,  was  archbishop 
there,  and  refused  to  receive  father  Laml>crt  into  his 
diocese;  but  some  bishops  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and 
be  was  admitted  on  condition  that  be  would  write  only 
against  philosophers  and  unbelievers.  Iambert  died  at 
Paris,  Feb.  27, 1813.  Of  his  many  writings  we  mention, 
Apoloffie  de  VEtat  Religievx: — Traits'  sur  le  Sacrifice  de 
Jesus-Christ  (1778):— A«e  de  I' (Fur re  des  Secours  Sc- 
ion Us  Sentiments  de  ses  Veritable*  Defenseurs  (1786):— 
Traite  Dogmatique  et  Moral  de  la  Justice  ChreUienne 
(1788)  :  —  £a  Veriti  et  la  Sainted  du  Christianisme 
(1796) :  —  Exposition  des  Predictions  et  des  Promesses 
Faiies  a  VEglise  (1806,  2  vols.),  a  work  in  which  be 
admits  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Millcnarians,  and  the  theory 
of  those  who  regarded  the  pope  as  antichrist.  Sec 
Lichtenbcrger,  Encyelop.  dts  Sciences  Religieuses,  a  v. 
(B-P) 


and  keep  king  Robert  Bruce  upon  the  Sc 
He  died  in  1328.    He  built  a  palace  for 


Lamber ton,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  Church  of  Glasgow  in  1292,  and  elected 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  June,  1298.  Bishop  Lamber- 
ton  strenuously  opposed  the  encroachments  made  by 
king  Edward  I  of  England  upon  the  constitution  of 
Scotland,  and  contributed  his  hearty  endeavors  to  set 

Scottish  throne, 
the  bishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  also  ten  churches  belonging  to  the  dio- 
cese, and  did  a  great  manv  other  good  and  noble  works. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  21. 

Lami,  Bernard.   See  Lamt. 

Lami,  Fraiigois,  a  French  Benedictine,  was  bora 
at  Montireau,  near  Chartres,  in  1636,  and  died  at  St, 
Denis,  April  4, 1711.  After  having  served  in  the  army, 
he  embraced  a  monastic  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  spite  of  his  controversies  with  Bossuet,  Malebranche, 
Arnault!,  Nicole,  Duguet,  and  others,  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  sincerity  and  piety. 
He  wrote,  De  la  Connaissance  de  Soi-Mtme  (Paris, 
1694-98, 6  vols, ;  improved  ed.  1700) :— Le  Souvel  A  the- 
ism? Remersi,  Contre  Spinosa  (1696)  : —  Veriti  Evidente 
de  la  Religion  Chritienne  (1694):— Des  Sentiments  de 
Piiti  sur  la  Profession  Religieuse  (1697)  :—Lecons  de 
la  Sagesse  sur  ^Engagement  au  Service  de  Dieu  (1708): 
— L'lncridule  A  meni  a  la  Religion  par  la  Raison  (1710) : 
Les  Gemissements  de  VAme  sous  la  Tyrannic  du  Corps 
(1700) :  —  Conjectures  sur  Divers  Ejfets  du  Tonnerre 
( 1 689).  See  Licblenberger,  Encyelop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  a  V.    (B.  P.) 

Lamp,  Tin.  a  ceremony  practiced  by  the  Maronites 
(q.  v.),  by  way  of  anointing  for  the  sick.  They  make 
a  cake  somewhat  larger  than  the  consecrated  wafer  of 
tbe  Romanists,  and  put  upon  it  seven  pieces  of  cotton 
twisted  with  little  pieces  of  straw,  and  place  all  together 
in  a  basin  with  some  oil.  Having  read  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  with  some  prayers,  they 
set  fire  to  all  the  cotton.  They  now  anoint  with  this 
oil  the  forehead,  breast,  and  arms  of  every  one  present, 
and  particularly  of  the  sick  person,  saying  at  each  unc- 
tion, "  May  the  Almighty,  by  his  sacred  unction,  pardon 
all  thy  sins,  and  strengthen  thy  limbs  as  he  did  those 
of  the  poor  man  who  was  troubled  with  the  palsy." 
Then  they  let  the  lamp  burn  till  all  the  oil  is  exhaust- 
ed. This  rite  is  administered  to  the  sick,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  dying,  as  in  tbe  case  of  extreme  unction 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Lampadephoria  (from  Xauwac,  a  torch,  and  fipw, 
to  bear),  ancient  Grecian  games,  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Prometheus,  Athena,  and  Hcphnstus,  who  taught  men 
tbe  use  of  fire.  The  game  consisted  in  carrying  an  un- 
extinguished torch  through  certain  distances  by  a  suc- 
cessive chain  of  runners,  each  taking  it  up  at  the  point 
where  another  left  it,  and  tbe  one  who  permitted  it  to 
go  out  losing  the  game. 

Lampadon  Hemera  (from  Xauirac,  a  torch,  and 
tfuipa,  a  day),  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Kleusinian  Mysteries  (q.  v.),  because  on  that  day  the 
initiated  marched  two  and  two  in  procession,  each  with 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  into  the  temple  of  Ceres  at 


Lamps,  Christian.  Many  of  these  of  ancient 
manufacture  have  been  discovered  in  the  catacombs 
and  elsewhere.  They  were  in  general  of  similar  form 
to  those  used  by  the  Romans  at  the  time,  but  ofteu  with 
Christian  emblems  upon  them.    See  Fish. 

Lamps,  Festival  of,  a  feast  celebrated  annually 
in  Rajostban,  in  honor  of  the  Hindu  goddess,  Lakshmi 
(q.  v,).  The  festival  is  called  Devali,  and  every  city, 
village,  and  encampment  exhibits  a  most  brilliant  spec- 
tacle from  the  illumination.  On  this  day  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  votary  of  Lakshmi  to  try  the  chance 
of  dice,  and  from  their  success  in  the  Dewa'li  the  prince, 
the  chief,  the  merchant,  and  the  artisau  foretell  the 
state  of  their  coffers  for  the  cusuing  year. 
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Lampsacus,  Council  of  (Concilium  Uimpsaceum), 
held  at  Lampsaki,  on  the  Hellespont,  A.D.  364,  as  Pagi 
shown.  Orthodox  bishops  were  invited  to  it ;  and  it  is 
described  as  a  council  of  Homobusians  by  Sozomen  (vi, 
7)  if  the  reading  is  correct.  But  those  who  directed 
it  must  have  been  really  Semi-Arians;  for  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  partisans  of  the  Homoousian  formula,  and 
of  the  creed  published  at  Antioch,  besides  siding  with 
Macedonius,  by  whom  the  godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  denied.  What  made  Sozomen  think  well  of  them 
probably  was  that  they  were  treated  with  marked  favor 
by  Valentinian;  while  they  condemned  the  extreme 
party  which  Valcna  espoused,  and  which  he  ordered 
them  into  exile  for  dissenting  from.  On  this,  too,  they 
seem  to  have  despatched  a  still  more  orthodox  account 
of  themselves  to  Home,  which  contented  Liberius  (Soci- 
nus,  iv,  12;  comp.  Mansi,  iii,  378).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

Lamsou.  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Dan  vers,  Moss,  Feb.  22,  1812.  He  studied  at 
the  South  Reading  (now  Wakefield)  Academv, graduated 
from  Watcrville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1835, 
andwas  a  tutor  there  one  year.  In  the  autumn  of 
1837  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1839,  and  then 
went  to  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  and  studied 
two  years.  He  was  pastor  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  about 
two  years  (1841  ami  1842),  and  then  returned  to  Glouces- 
ter as  pastor  until  1848.  His  next  settlement  was  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  EL,  and  his  last  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
(1859-75),  where  he  died,  Nov.  20, 1882.  Sec  Cathcart, 
BajW.  Encyckp,  p.  669.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Lance  (\6yxn,cultellus),  a  liturgical  instalment  of 
the  Greek  Church,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  knife  formed 
like  a  spear,  is  used  in  the  common  Greek  rite  in  the  pre- 
paratory office  of  prothesis,  to  divide  the  host  from  the 
holy  loaf  previous  to  consecration.  This  earlier  frac- 
tion, the  primitive  antiquity  of  which  is  doubtful,  is 
distinctly  symbolical,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent distribution,  for  which  another  fraction  has  al- 
ways been  made.  The  typical  allusion  to  the  circum- 
i  of  our  Lord's  Passion  receives  greater  force  and 


He  published  sermons  and  some  ascetical 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  7W.  ii,  761  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Lanckisch,  Frieoricii  vox,  a  German  writer,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  March  12,  1618.  He  studied  at  his  na- 
tive place,  was  magistcr  of  pbiloeophv  in  1640,  and  died 
Oct.  22,  1669,  a  bookseller  at  Leipsic.  He  published 
Concordnntia  Germanieo-  Hebraico  -  Grtrcm  (Leipsic, 
1677,  fol.  often  reprinted;  best  edition  that  of  Kcinee- 
cius,  1718).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  lit.  i.  173; 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Laudaff,  Council  op  (Concilium  I,an-Utctnse\ 
Three  such  are  given  in  Mansi  (ix,  763  sq.)  dated  A.D. 
560;  but,  even  if  genuine,  they  were  simplv  meetings 
of  the  bishop,  his  three  abbots!  and  his  clergy,  for  ex- 
communicating or  absolving  great  offenders:  in  the 
1st  case  Meuric,  in  the  2d  Morgan,  kings  of  Glamorgan ; 
in  the  3d  Gwacdncrth,  king  of  Gwcnt  ;  all  of  them  un- 


Anclent  Lltnrglcal  Lance. 


Modern  Lltnrglcal  Lance. 

vividness  in  the  Greek  Church,  from  the  use  of  the 
"holy  spear"  for  the  division  of  the  loaf,  as  commem- 
orative of  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  body  by  the  Roman 
•oldier.  The  priest  makes  four  cuts  to  separate  the 
host  from  the  oblation,  and  also  stabs  it  more  than  once, 
accompanying  even-  cut  or  stab  with  appropriate  texts 
of  Scripture,  e.  g.  "  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter," "  One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side," 


The  use  of  the  holy  spear  is  not  found  in  the  purely 
Oriental  liturgies,  e.  g.  those  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyp- 
tians, a  fact  which  leads  Renaudot  to  question  whether 
the  rite  is  of  primitive  antiquity,  since  these  churches 
borrowed  their  discipline  from  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
earliest  ages.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  Western 
Church.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Lancher,  Karl  Auoi.ru  Ferihnanu,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Schouebeek,  near 
Magdeburg,  Jan.  4,  1796.  For  some  time  rector  of  the 
Lyceum  and  preacher  at  Stolberg,  in  Saxony,  he  was 
called  as  member  of  consistory  ami  preacher  to  Ncu- 
stadt  in  1828,  and  died  in  1865,  a  doctor  of  philosophy. 


iler  Oudoceus,  third  bishop  of  Llandaff.  and  therefore 
scarcely  before  the  7th  century.  "  The  book,  h<  »w«-ver. 
in  which  these  records  occur  is  a  compilation  of  the  12th 
century"  (Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Councils  and  fh 
i,  125.  147).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Landal.  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  early  . 
tor  of  the  Church  of  Kinkell,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrews  in  1341.  He  was  still  bishop  of  Sl 
Andrews  in  1373,  and  present  at  the  famous  act  of  Par- 
liament, April  4,  that  year.  He  died  in  the  abbcv  of  St. 
Andrews,  on  St.  Thecia's  day,  Ocu  15, 1385.  Sec  Keith, 
Scottish  Jiishops,  p.  24. 

Landauer,  Moses  H.,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
who  died  Feb.  3,  1841,  is  the  author  of,  Jehora  uni 
Elohim,  etc.  (Stuttgart,  1836):—  H'esen  und  Form  da 
I'entateuchs  (1838) :—  Febersieht  <kr  Gesehichte  und  Lite- 
ratur  der  Kabbala  (published  in  Liter aturblatt  des  Ori- 
ents, vi.  178  sq.).  See  FUrst,  liiU.  Jwl  ii.  219  sq. :  Zuch- 
oU,Iiibl.Theoi.n,7G2.  (B.P.) 

Landerer,  Maximilian  Albert  von,  a  German 
theologian,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able,  though 
not  one  of  the  best  known,  representatives  of  the  school 
of  theology  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  old  supranaturalism  and  modem  rationalism,  was  born 
at  Manlbronn,  WUrtemberg,  Jan.  14,  1810.    He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  where  Dorner  (q.  v.)  was  his  fellow-sto- 
dent.   In  1839  he  was  deacon  at  Goppingen,  in  1841  pro- 
fessor at  TBbiugen,  and  died  April  13, 1878.  Rejecting 
the  Hegelian  principle  of  absolute  knowledge,  Landerer 
emphasized  the  religious  experience  in  the  department 
of  systematic  theology.    He  did  not,  however,  forcibly 
separate  it  from  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
central  doctrine  in  systematic  theology  he  regarded  as 
the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
and  he  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
insisting,  however,  upon  his  supernatural  birth  and  ab- 
solute sinlessness.    Being  not  as  imposing  in  presence 
as  Ilaur  or  Beck,  yet  he  became  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  theologians  of  his  school,  and  the  more  in- 
timately the  students  came  in  contact  with  him.  the 
more  highly  they  learned  to  respect  him.  Landerer 
published  very  little.    For  the  first  edition  of  Hcrzog 
he  contributed  thirteen  articles,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  one  on  Melanchthon.    For  the  Jakr- 
buehtrfur  deutsehe  TheologU  he  wrote  on  "The  relation 
of  grace  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  application  of 
salvation."    After  his  death  some  of  his  former  pupils 
published  from  his  manuscripts,  Zur  DogmaiiL  Zuti 
akademische  Jtedrn,  together  with  Landerer '«  Cldikkt 
nissretie  anf  F.  C.  liaur  (ed.  by  Budcr  and  Weiss,  Tu- 
bingen, 1879)  —Predigten  (ed.'  bv  P.  Laug,  Heilbronn, 
1880)  i~XeueMte  Dogmeugeschiehte  row  Semmter  bis  auf 
die  Gegnuoart  (published  by  Paul  Zeller,  1881).  See 
Worte  der  Ennnerung  an  Dr.  M.  A.  landerer  (Tubin- 
gen, 1878);  Wageumann  in  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsehe 
Theologie  (1878),  part  iii;   Wurlembergisckes  Kirrh.ru- 
und  SchuWUitt  (cod.),  No.  26-28;  Protestant  ische  Kir- 
chenztitung  (eod.),  No.  20;  Schmidt,  in  Plitt-  Hcrzog, 
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Real-Encyhlop.  a.  v. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  de$  Sci- 
ence* Religieuses,  a.  v.    ( &  P.) 

Landi,  Gasiwro,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  I'iacenza  in  1756,  and  studied  the  grand  pro- 
ductions of  Correggio  and  the  Caracci.  He  gained  the 
grand  prize  at  the  Academy  of  I'arma  for  his  tine  pict- 
ure of  Tobias  and  Sarah,  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Kome  by  the  marquis  of  Landi,  and  studied  under  Pom- 
peo  Batoui.  After  gainiug  a  number  of  prizes  at  the 
exhibitions,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  by  pope  Pius  VI.  In  1813  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  French  government  to  execute  sev- 
eral works,  atul  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  School 
of  Design  established  in  the  convent  of  A|K>lliuarius. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  picture  in  the  Church  of  the 
Dominicans  at  I'iacenza,  representing  Christ  Ascending 
Mount  Calrary.  He  died  at  Komc,  Feb.  24,  1830.  See 
Hocfer,  \<>ur.  Iiiog.  Ceuierale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  i  ts,  s.  v. 

Landis,  Rouert  Wharton,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian  divine,  son  of  Samuel  Calvin  Landis,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Huguenot  family  of  Calvin,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1809.  He  was  con- 
verted at  seventeen,  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
his  parents  were  members,  aud  commenced  his  theolog- 
ical studies  in  the  same  year.  He  remained  but  fifteen 
months  at  an  academy,  and  three  months  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  before  entering  upon  his  pastoral  labors-  At 
twenty  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
licensed  in  1831,  aud  ordained  in  1832.  He  continued 
his  studies  while  carrying  forward  his  work  as  pastor, 
and  became  possessed  of  rare  literary  attainments.  In 
1835  he  was  pastor  at  Providence  and  Norristown ;  in 
1839  at  Allentown;  in  1842  at  Bethlehem,  X.  J. ;  in 
1849  at  Hillsdale,  N.Y.;  in  1852  at  Greenville;  in  1853 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.;  in  I85G  at  Iona,  Mich.;  in  18(10  at 
Somerset,  Ky.;  in  1867  at  Wilmington,  Del.  In  all 
these  places  his  preaching  was  attended  with  marked 
effect  upon  his  hearers,  and  large  numbers  were  con- 
verted. In  1868  he  became  professor  in  Danville  The- 
ological Seminary,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He 
died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Jan.  24,  1883.  Dr.  Landis  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  religious  and  literary  journals.  See 
Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Landon,  Seymoir,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  May  3,  1/98,  at  Grand  Island,  in 
Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.  He  was  converted  in  1815,  and 
in  1818  joined  the  New  York  Conference.  He  served 
the  following  charges:  Charlotte  Circuit,  Vt.;  Ticon- 
deroga  Circuit,  N.  V.  (twice);  St.  Albans  Circuit,  Vt.; 
Chazy  Circuit,  N.  Y. ;  Whitehall  Circuit ;  Poultney, 
Vt.;  Sandy  Hill  and  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  York  Stree't, 
Brooklyn  (twice);  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. ;  New  York; 
Rhinebcck;  Newburgh;  Sugar  Loaf ;  Hudson;  Hemp- 
stead, I-  I.;  Sag  Harbor;  West  Winsted, Conn. ;  Grand 
Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  Greenpoint;  Southport,  Conn.; 
Watertown.  N.  Y. ;  Mount  Vernon ;  Astoria,  L.  1. ;  Ami- 
tyville  and  New  Bridge;  Springfield;  Orient  He  was 
presiding  elder  of  Hartford  and  I»ng  Island  districts. 
He  died  at  Jamaica,  L  I.,  July  29,  1880.  His  effective 
ministry  closed  at  Orient  when  he  was  seventy- four 
years  old,  after  an  active  ministerial  career  of  fifty-five 
consecutive  years.  In  1852  and  1860  he  was  a  deicgate 
to  the  General  Conference,  and  in  1856  and  1864  he  was 
a  reserve  delegate.  He  was  a  roan  of  excessive  diffi- 
witfa  a  conscientiousness  and  firmness  equally 
Of  majestic  figure  and  handsome  face,  his 
lity  of  disposition  and  other  personal  qualities 
him  a  welcome  ornament  in  every  circle  of  socie- 
ty.   See  Mitmtes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  80. 

Landi  i  (Lat.  Landerieus),  Saint,  twenty  -  eighth 
bishop  of  Paris,  occupied  that  see  about  650,  under  Clo- 
vis  II,  between  Audcbert  and  Chrodebert.  He  showed 
his  love  for  the  poor  during  the  famine  which  desolated 
Paris  in  651,  by  sacrificing  ail  bis  own  means,  and  sell- 


ing even  the  vessels  of  the  altar  to  help  them.  A  tra- 
dition generally  accepted  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  and 
admitted  by  the  Bollandists,  attributes  to  St.  Laadli 
|  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  hospital  called  Hotel 
i  Dieti.  The  monk  Marculfe  dedicated  to  Ijuulri  his 
Formules,  which  he  had  probably  collected  at  bis  in- 
stigation. The  name  of  this  prelate  is  found  among 
those  of  the  twenty-four  bishops  who  signed  the  charter 
of  emancipation  which  Clovis  II  accorded,  in  653.  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  founded  by  Dagobert  I.  The 
last  breviary  of  Paris  places  the  death  of  St,  I^andri  in 
656,  and  his  festal  day  on  June  3,  but  he  is  usually  com- 
memorated June  10.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Germain  1'Auxcrrois,  then  called  St.  Germain  le 
Bond.  See  Hocfer,  A  our.  liiog.  Ginirulc,  s.  v.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a,  v. 

Laud  riot,  Jean  Francois  Anne  Thomas,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  prelate,  was  born  at  Conches-lcs- 
Mines  in  1816,  and  died  at  Hheims  in  1874.  He  was 
vicar-general  of  Autun,  in  1856  bishop  of  I.n  Kochelle, 
and  in  1866  archbishop  of  Khcims.  He  published,  Ins- 
cours  et  Instructions  Pastorales  (1856-60,  3  vols.) : — 
Conferences,  Allocutions,  Discours  et  Mandements  (1856- 
64,3  vols.)  :—ha  Femme  Forte  (1863  ;  8th  cd.  1868):— 
La  Femme  Pieuse  (1863,  2  vol*.;  7th  ed.  1874)  :—La 
Priere  Chritienne  (1862,  2  vols.;  6lh  ed.  1874):  —  U 
Christ  tie  la  Tradition  (1865,  2  vols.)  :—Lt*  Beatitudes 
Ecangdiques  ( 1866).  See  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  ..',»• 
Sciences  Rdigieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lane,  Aaron  D  a  veteran  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29, 1797.  He 
studied  at  the  Lenox  Academy,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.; 
graduated  from  Union  College,  X.  Y.,  in  181'..  and  from 
IVinceton  Theological  Seminar}'.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  Oct-  26, 1819 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterloo,  Seneca 
Co.,  X.  Y.,  in  1821,  having  served  as  stated  supply  for 
nine  months.  At  Waterloo  he  continued  to  labor  zeal- 
ously and  successfully  over  fourteen  years,  until  com- 
pelled by  bronchial  affection  to  cease  from  preaching. 
He  continued,  however,  to  labor  among  his  former  peo- 
ple, loved  and  appreciated,  until  his  death  at  Waterloo, 
Nov.  2,  1880.  See  SecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Thtol. 
Sm.  1881,  P.  n.  (W.  P.S.) 

Lane,  Edward  William,  an  English  Oriental- 
ist, was  bom  Sept.  17,  1801,  at  Hereford.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  and  spent  some  years  in  Egvpt  (1825- 
28;  1833-35).  He  published  An  Account  of  the  Man- 
nets  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians  (Loud.  1836, 
and  often  ;  Germ,  transl.  taipsic,  1856)  -.—Selections  of 
the  Kit  ran  (I»nd.  1843):— Arabian  Society  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (1853).  In  1842  he  went  for  a  third  time  to 
Egypt,  and  after  his  return,  in  1849,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  his  main  work,  A  rabic  -  English  Lexicon,  of 
which  he  published  five  parts  (1863-74), and  died  Aug. 
9,  1876.  Lane's  nephew,  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  continues 
the  work  of  the  deceased.  (B.*P.) 

Lanfranoo  (or  Lanfranchi),  Giovanni,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1581,  and 
studied  under  Agostino  Caracci.  At  the  oge  of  sixteen 
he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  tcith  Saints,  which 
was  greatly  admired,  and  placed  in  the  Church  of  San 
Agostino,  at  Piacenza.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  visit- 
ed Komc,  becoming  the  pupil  of  Annibale  Caracci,  who 
employed  him  in  the  Farnese  palace,  and  in  the  Church 
of  San  Jago,  where  he  executed  a  number  of  works.  His 
fresco  paintings  in  San  Agostino,  particularly  his  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  were  greatly  admired.  Among 
his  other  good  works  were,  Moses  StrU-ing  the  Rock; 
Abraham  OJering  Isaac;  and  The  Flight  into  Egypt, 
He  procured  the  commission  to  paint  the  cupola  of  San 
Andrea  dclla  Valle.  It  was  a  wonderful  work  of  art, 
and  represented  The  Virgin  seated  in  the  clouds,  sur- 
rounded tcith  saints,  and  contemplating  the  fgure  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  In 
1646  he  was  invited  to  Naples  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
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the  treasury  at  that  place.  lie  was  employed  by 
Urban  VIII  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  representing  that  apostle  walking  on  the  sea.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1647.  There  are  a  number  of  excel- 
lent plates  by  him,  as  follows :  The  Messengers  of  Moses 
Returning  from  the  Land  of  Canaan ;  also  a  scries  of 
pictures  of  subjects  from  the  Passiou  of  Christ,  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix.  Sec  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. ;  Spooncr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Lanfredini,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
at  Florence,  Oct.  26, 1670.  He  became  civil  auditor  of 
cardinal  Camerlingue  in  1722,  and  the  following  year 
was  declared  domestic  prelate,  member  of  the  consisto- 
rial  congregation,  and  referendary  of  both  signatures. 
Benedict  XIII  ordained  him  priest,  March  16,  1727. 
Clement  XIII,  his  compatriot,  appointed  him,  in  1780, 
to  a  canouship  in  Sr.  Peter's.  After  having  been  suc- 
cessively secretary  of  the  congregation  of  the  council, 
voter  of  the  signature  of  grace,  datary  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, he  was,  in  1735,  made  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  Osi- 
mo  and  Cingoli,  in  the  bounds  of  Ancona.  He  died 
May  16. 1741.    Sea  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Lanfrey,  Pikrrk,  a  French  historian,  was  born  at 
Chambery,  in  Savoy,  Oct.  26, 1828.  He  studied  at  the 
College  Bourbon  in  Paris,  and  published,  in  1867,  L'Eglise 
el  lea  Philosophes  au  X  VI  ID  SUcle.  In  1858  he  issued 
Essai  $ur  Ut  Revolution  Francaise.  Histoire  Politique 
da  Papes  followed  iu  1860,  but  bis  main  work  is  His- 
toire de  Napoleon  I  (1867-75,6  vols.;  Germ,  transl.  Ber- 
lin, 1869-76).  He  died  Nov.  15, 1877.  Of  his  (Euvrtt 
Computes,  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1879. 
(B.  P.) 

Lang,  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Nov.  14, 1828,  at  Frommen,  in  Wurtcm- 
berg.  He  studied  at  Schonthal  and  Tubingen,  and 
was  in  1848  appointed  pastor  at  Wartau,  in  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  commenced,  in  1850,  the  publication  of 
the  Zeitstimmen  aus  der  reformirttn  Schictiz,  the  organ 
of  the  liberal  reformed  Church  party.  In  1863  he  was 
called  to  Meilen,  and  in  1871  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Zurich.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1876,  leaving, 
Predigten  (St,  Gall,  1852) :—  Versuch  einer  christlichen 
Dogmatik  (Berlin,  1858;  2d  ed.  1868) :— Ein  Gang  durch 
die  christliche  Welt  (1859)  -.-Stunden  der  Audacht  (Win- 
terthur,  1862-65, 2  vols.) :— Religiose  Charaktere  (1862). 
See  Mayer,  Heinrich  Lang.  Lebensbild  tints  freisinnigen 
Theologen  (Basle,  1877);  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.des 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bit*.  TheoL  ii,  763. 
(B.  P.) 

Lang,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  at  Vassalborough,  Me.,  in  1790.  He 
felt  a  special  interest  in  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  about  1840  was  appointed  one  of  a  deputation  sent 
out  by  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  a  view  of  suggesting 
and  maturing  plans  for  their  improvement.  President 
Grant  appointed  him  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, a  position  wbich  be  held  till  bis  death.  "  Both 
as  a  commissioner  and  as  a  private  citizen  he  served 
the  government  several  times  in  missions  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty,  accomplishing  the  service  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  government,  and  securing  amicable 
relations  with  the  tribes  visited."  He  is  represented 
as  having  been  "  a  man  of  splendid  physique  and  great 
vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  gcutle  and  unassum- 
ing in  maimer,  genial  and  sympathetic,  most  apprecia- 
tive of  others,  and  forgetful  of  self  in  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  his  fellows."  He  died  at  his  native  place,  May 
25,  1879.    See  Friends-  Review,  xxxii,  681.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Langbecker,  Emasckl  Christian  Gottmeb,  a 
German  hvmn-writcr,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Aug.  31, 1792, 
and  died  Oct.  24, 1843.  He  published,  Gedichte  (Berlin, 
1824,  1828,  2  collections) :  —  Das  deutsche-evangelische 
Kirchenlied  (1830):— Gesang- Blatter  aus  dem  16.  Jahr- 
hundert  (1838):  —  feben  und  Lieder  von  P.  Gerhard 
(1841).    Some  of  his  spiritual  songs  are  found  in  the 


hymn-books  of  Germany.  See  Koch,  Geschichte  da 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  40  sq. ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Tke-.L 
ii,  763.    (B.  P.) 

Langbein,  Bkrnhard  Adolfh,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1815  at  Wurzen,  Saxony.  In  1841 
he  was  deacon  at  Meissen,  in  1853  church  counsellor  at 
Dresden,  in  1866  first  court-preacher  there,  and  died 
July  17, 1873,  doctor  of  theology.  Langbein  was  am 
of  the  most  prominent  preachers  of  Germany,  and  the 
author  of  many  volumes  of  sermons  and  ascetics!  works. 
Of  the  latter  we  mention,  Die  Reise  aus  dem  irdisckc* 
nach  dem  himmlischen  Vaterhause  (3d  ed.  Leipaic,  1869) : 
— Tagliche  Erquickung  aus  dem  Heilsbrunnen  (2d  ed. 
I860):  —  A;  christliche  Glaube  nach  dem  Bekextntsast 
der  lutherischen  Kin-he  ( 1873 ).  See  Zuchold,  BAL 
TheoL  ii,  763  aq.    (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Abraham,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  Dec  20,  1615,  at  Weimar,  doctor  of 
theology,  and  general  superintendent,  wrote  Erplicnti* 
Catechismi  Lutheri:  —  Erpltcatio  I 'salmi  Ixtv  : — Re- 
sponsum  ad  if  Quasttones  de  Salute: — Rerponsum  La- 
theranum  ad  A  nhaltinorum  Calvinianorum  Drfcnsiomra 
de  Imaginibus  Abolendis.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gt- 
Uhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Friedrich  Albert,  a  German  philosoph- 
ical writer,  and  son  of  the  famous  theologian  Johann 
Peter  (q.  v.),  was  bom  Sept.  28,  1828,  at  Wild,  near 
Solingen.  He  studied  at  Zurich  and  Bonn,  was  in  1852 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  and  in  1855 
privatdocent  of  philosophy  at  Bonn.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Duisburg  gymnasium,  was 
called  in  1870  to  Zurich,  in  1873  to  Marburg,  and  died 
Nov.  21,  1875.  His  best  work  is  Geschichte  dts  Mate- 
rialismus  und  Kritii  seiner  Bedeutung  in  der  Gegewcart 
(Iserlohn,  1865  ;  2d  ed.  1873-75, 2  vols. ;  EngL  transL  by 
E.  C  Thomas,  Boston,  1877  sq.,  8  vols.).  See  Vaibinger, 
Ilartmann,  DOhring  und  Lange  (Iserlohn,  1876).  ( B.  P.) 

Lange,  Friedrich  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  May  12, 1738.  He  studied 
at  Copenhagen,  was  in  1771  con-rector  at  Altona,  in 
1776  court-preacher  at  Gluckstadt,  in  1783  member  of 
consistory,  in  1788  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  the  same 
year  provost  and  first  pastor  at  Altona.  He  died  Jan. 
9, 1791,  leaving,  besides  sermons,  De  Resurrectime  Cor- 
jnrum  Nostrorum  per  Spirit um  Sanctum  (Altona, 
1787) :— De  Jesu  Christo,  Mortuo  quidem  quoad  Cor- 
pus, Spiritu  two  Vivente  (ibid.  1789).  See  Doring, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  ii,  89,  141.    (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Johann  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec  25,  1669,  at  Lcipsic 
He  studied  at  his  native  place,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  there  in  1694.  In  1697  he  went  to 
Giessen,was  in  1716  member  of  consistory  and  superin- 
tendent, in  the  same  year  doctor  of  theology,  io  1718 
general  superintendent,  and  died  Dec  16,  1756.  He 
wrote,  Thcologia  Christiana  in  Numeris  (Leipaic,  1702): 
—Ordo  Salutis  sub  Ratione  Theologici  Problematis  De- 
lint,  it  us  (Giessen,  1704  ;  2d  ed.  1744) :—  Themata  Se- 
lecta  ex  Variis  Philosophia  Partibus  Dtprompta  (1710) : 
— De  Antiquissimo  et  Norissimo  Thtulogo  hoc  t*t,  etc. 
(1716).  See  During,  Die  geleArte*  Theologen  Deutsch- 
lands, s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Lange,  Johann  George,  a  German  missionary 
among  the  Jews,  was  horn  in  Silesia,  Nov.  80,  1804. 
In  1824  he  was  admitted  to  the  mission  seminarv  at 
Berlin.  At  the  end  of  1826  he  was  engaged  by' the 
I>ondon  Jews'  Society,  and  entered  their  seminary  in 
1827.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  as  missionary,  and 
stationed  at  Amsterdam.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
year  he  was  sent  to  Warsaw.  In  1841  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Lublin,  and  after  many  years  of  labor  there 
was  again  placed  at  Warsaw  in  1853.  Towards  the  end 
of  1854  he  was  sent  to  Breslau,  where  be  died,  Aug.  14, 
1869.    Mr.  Lange  was  not  ordained,  but  had  from  the 
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Evangelical  Consistory  the  regular  permission  to  preach 
in  anv  of  the  Prussian  churches,  and  to  give  lectures  to 
the  Jews.    (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Johan n  Lobegott  Ferdinand,  a  Prot- 
est ant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  '26,  1798. 
He  commenced  his  academical  career  in  18*24,  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1828,  in  18S8  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Jena,  and  died  in  1855.  He  wrote, 
Beit  rage  zur  alt  est  en  Kirchengeschichte  (Leipsic,  1828, 
1831, 2  vols.) :— Der  Glaube  an  Jesus  Christus  den  Welt- 
heiLind  (1830) : — IXe  Kindertaufe  in  dtr  evangelischcn 
Kirche  (Jena,  1834) : — .4  nleitung  turn  Studium  dtr  christ- 
lichtn  Theolorjie  (1841): — Tnbtlltn  dtr  Kirchen-  und 
Dogmen  Geschichte  (2d  ed.  1848) :— Dtr  l\otettantitmus 
tn  ktrchlicktr  und  politischer  J/insicht  (1844)  :-J>Ar- 
buch  dtr  christlichen  Kirchtngeichichte  (2d  ed.  1845) : — 
Exercitationes  Examinatorim  ad  Theologian*  Dogmali- 
cam  ei  titstortam  itogmaium  optcmns  ^i^ipsic,  ijvio^. 
Gttchichte  det  Protest  aniismua  (Elberfeld,  1847).  Sec 
Winer,  l/andbuch  dtr  iheoL  Lit.  i,  801, 867, 434, 451, 548 ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  767.    (B.  P.) 

Lange,  Johann  Peter,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  German  Protestant  theologians  of  the  19th 
century,  was  born  in  Soumborn,  near  Elberfeld,  of  Re- 
formed parents,  April  10,  1802.  He  studied  at  Bonn, 
w  as  in  1826  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Langcn- 
berg.  and  in  1832  at  Duisburg.  He  first  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  by  poems  and  a  brilliant  series  of  articles 
in  Hengstenberg's  Evangelical  Church  Gazette,  at  that 
time  the  leading  orthodox  journal  in  Germany.  When 
Strauss  published  his  famous  Life  of  Jesus,  Lange 
wrote  in  reply  an  able  defense  of  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel-accounts  of  the  infancy  of  our  Sav- 
iour. Soon  afterwards,  in  1841,  he  received  a  call  as 
professor  of  theology  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  a 
position  to  which  Strauss  had  been  called  before,  but 
which  he  was  prevented  from  occupying  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  their  infidel  government.  It  was 
there  that  Lange  prepared  his  great  work  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus  (1844-47,  8  vols.),  which  is  a  positive  refuta- 
tion of  the  infidel  work  of  Strauss,  and  one  of  the  most 
original  and  ingenious  among  the  many  biographies  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  It  has  been  made  known  to  t  he  Eng- 
lish-reading public  by  a  translation  published  by  Clark, 
in  six  volumes.  In  1854  Lange  was  called  to  Bonn, 
and  died  July  8,  1884,  on  the  same  day  on  which  pro- 
fessor Horner  (q.  v.)  tiled.  Langc's  works  are  numerous : 
Chrittliche  Dogmatik  (Heidelberg,  1849-52,  3  vols.)  :— 
Da*  apottolische  Ztitalter  (1853-54,  2  vols.).  But  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  and  has  made  him- 
self most  useful  is  his  Theological  and  Jlomiletical  Bi- 
ble Work  (1857-68),  well  known  in  this  country  by  the 
translation  in  twenty-four  volumes.  The  suc- 
of  this  voluminous  commentary  has  been  marked. 
Lange  conceived  the  plan,  wrote  the  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  Romans,  James,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  other 
books  were  prepared  by  a  number  of  German  and  Hutch 
divines.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Lange 
wrote  a  number  of  ascetical  and  poetical  works  of  high 
character.  He  was  a  poetical  theologian,  and  a  theo- 
logical poet,  and  though  having  a  theological  system 
of  bis  own,  was  thoroughly  evangelical  and  in  essential 
harmony  with  the  Reformed  type,  but  adapted  to  the 
modern  currents  of  thought.  Some  of  his  poems  have 
been  translated  into  English,  See  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theol. 
ii,  764-767 ;  Schaff,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lange,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  American  edition  of  the  Bible  Work; 
Koch,  Gesck.  de*  deutschen  Kirchenliedcs,  vii,  361  sq. 
CB.P.) 

Lange,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  April  5, 1767,  at  Obra,  near 
Dantzic  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  commenced  his  the- 
ological career  there  in  1795.  In  1798  he  was  called  to 
Rostock  as  professor,  was  in  1799  doctor  of  theology, 
and  died  June  15, 1823. 


logic  der  Offenbarung  (Jena,  1794)  .—Die  8chr\ften  Jo- 
hunnis  ubtrsetzt  und  erklart  (1795) : — Diss.  Historico- 
Critica  I  tt  1 1  de  Jut  tint  Mart  grit  Apologia  pro 
Christianis  ad  Antoninum  Pium  (eod.) : — A  tufdhrliche 
Gttchichte  der  Dogmen  der  chrittl.  Kirche  (Leipsic, 
1796) :— System  der  theologitchen  Moral  (1808) :—  Versio 
Germanica  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romano*  (1820-21).  See 
Doring,  Die  gtlthrttn  Theologen  Deuttchlands,  s.  v. ;  Wi- 
ner, Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  288, 367, 592, 897.  (B.  P.) 

Langeac  (or  Langhac),  Jkah  de,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Langeac,  in  Auvergne,  near  the  close  of 
the  15th  century,  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family.  He  early 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  and  received  numer- 
ous benefices,  being  preceptor  of  the  Hotel  Dicn  of  Lan- 
geac, rector  of  Coulange,  count  of  Brionde,  dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Langeac,  archdeacon  of  Ret z,  treasurer  of  the 
Church  of  Puy,  count  of  Lvons,  provost  of  Brionde,  ab- 
bot of  St.  Gildas  dca  Bois,  of  St.  Lo,  of  Charli,  of  Eu,  of 
Pibrac,  then  bishop  of  A  v  ranches,  a  see  which  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  Robert  Cenalis,  after  occupying  it  six 
months,  and  took  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Limoges, 
June  22, 1533.  He  was  also  protbonotary  of  the  sacred 
see,  counsellor  of  the  grand  council,  grand-almoner  of 
the  king  in  1516,  master  of  requests  in  1518,  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal,  Poland,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Scot- 
land, Venice,  Ferrara,  England,  and  finally  to  Rome.  At 
Limoges  he  established  an  episcopal  residence,  repaired 
the  cathedral,  and  elaborately  ornamented  it.  His 
memory  is  revered  at  Limoges,  where  he  is  still  called 
"  the  good  bishop."  Wherever  he  was  sent  he  firmly 
defended  the  rights  of  the  king.  At  Rome  even,  he 
strongly  maintained  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
He  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  literature.  During  bis 
embassy  at  Venice,  he  had  as  secretary  Stephen  Dolct, 
who  dedicated  to  him  three  of  his  books.  He  died  at 
Paris,  May  22, 1541.  Only  a  collection  of  synodal  stat- 
utes in  MS.  remain  of  his  works.  See  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Unirerstlle,  a.  v. 

Lange  Her,  Nicolas,  a  Trench  prelate,  raised  to  the 
see  of  St.  Brieuc  in  1564,  wa»  invefed  by  Pius  IV,  Aug. 
5  of  the  same  year,  and  took  the  oath  of  the  king,  Feb. 
3,1565.  His  administration  was  full  of  trouble.  Hav- 
ing, in  effect,  taken  the  part  of  the  League,  he  became 
one  of  the  active  counsellors  of  the  duke  of  Mercosur. 
But  the  citizens  of  St.  Brieuc  and  the  better  part  of  the 
diocesan  clerks  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  and  struggled  with  all  their  might  agaiust  the 
encroachments  of  their  bishop.  Langelicr  was  never- 
theless a  distinguished  prelate,  who  well  understood 
cauonical  questions.  He  died  at  Dinan,  in  September, 
1595,  leaving  Xota  in  Canonet,  the  manuscript  of  which 
formed  part  of  the  groundwork  of  St.  Germain,  at  the 
Imperial  Library,  No.  870.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Gbiirale,  a.  v. 

Langhana,  Friedbich,  a  Swiss  rationalistic  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1829.  He  studied  at  Berne,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  ministerium  in  1853.  He 
died  April  17, 1880,  at  Berne,  as  professor  of  systematic 
theology.  He  was  one  of  the  main  movers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  reform  movement,  and  his  writings,  as 
Pietismus  und  Chrittenthum  im  Spiegel  dtr  ausseren 
Mission  (1849):  —  Pietismus  und  austere  Mission  tor 
dent  Richttrstuhl  ihrer  Vertheidiger  (1866):  —  Das 
Christenthum  und  seine  Mission  im  Lichte  der  Wtltge- 
schkhte  (Zurich,  1875),  are  the  best  proofs  of  bis  neolo- 
gy. See  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Professor  E.  iMnghans,  in 
the  Prottstantische  Kirchenzeitung,  No.  28,  29,  for  1880 ; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  dts  Sciences  ReUgieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Languet,  Hubert,  one  of  the  roost  prominent 
French  writers  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Vi- 
teaux,  near  Autun,  in  1578.  He  studied  theology,  canon 
law,  history,  and  natural  sciences  in  Foictiers,  Padua, 
and  Bologna ;  visited  also  Spain,  and  was,  by  the  read- 
ing of  Mclanchthon'a  Loci  Theologiei,  induced  to  go  to 
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ing  frequent  journeys  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  At 
what  period  he  definitely  embraced  the  Reformation  ia 
not  known.  In  1560  Languet  entered  the  service  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  he  left  in  1577.  The  last 
i  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  Netherlands,  in  intimate 
with  William  of  Orange.  Languet  died  at 
Antwerp,  Sept.  30, 1581.  His  letters,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  history  of  his  time,  were  edited 
by  Ludovicus,  under  the  title  A  rcana  Seculi  X  VI,  Hh- 
berti  Ixingueti  Epistola  (Halle,  1669).  But  his  main 
work  is  Vutdicia  conirxi  Tyranno*  (Edinburgh  and 
Basle,  1579;  French  transl.  by  Francois,  Paris,  1581; 
German  by  Frcitzschkc,  Leipsic,  1846).  In  an  elabo- 
rate manner  he  treat  -  the  question  whether  subjects 
(for  instance,  Protestants)  have  a  right  to  revolt  when 
oppressed  for  their  religion's  sake  by  their  princes.  See 
Philibert  de  La  Mare,  Vie  de  Languet  (Halle,  1700); 
Chevreul,  Etude  sur  le  Seiziime  Siiscle,  Hubert  Languet 
(2d  ed.  Paris,  1856);  Haag,  La  France  Protettante; 
Viguie,  Etude  sur  le*  Theories  Politique*- Liberate*  au 
Seizitme  Stick;  Hot  man,  La  Franco  ~  Gallia  (Paris, 
1W79) ;  Scholz,  Hubert  Languet  als  kursdehsischer  Be~ 
richterstatter  und  (Jesandter  in  Frankreich  (1560-1572; 
Halle,  1875) ;  Blasel,  Hubert  Languet  (Oppeln,  1872) ; 
Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encykutp.  s.  v.;  Lichtetiberger,  En- 
cyclop,  drs  Sciences  Religieuset,  8.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lanigan,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Cashel  in  1758,  and  educated  in  the  Irish  college  at 
Rome,  where  he  took  orders.  He  was  then  appointed  | 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  the  Scriptures,  at 
Pavia,  where  he  remained  until  the  university  was  de- 
serted in  consequence  of  the  war  in  1796,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  was  elected  to  a  similar  pivsition 
in  the  College  of  Maynooth.  He  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, however,  and  was  chosen  to  a  position  in  the  rec- 
ord tower  of  Dublin  castle  in  1799,  and  remained  there 
until  1821,  when  he  was  seized  with  insanity,  and  died 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Finglas,  near  Dublin,  July  7, 
1828.  He  published,  Institutions  Biblical  (1794):  — 
Protestants'  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1809): — EccUautttical  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  (Dublin,  1822,  4  vols.).  See  Appleton*' 
Amcr.  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amcr. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Lanini  (or  Lanino),  Bernardino,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Vcrcelli  about  1522,  and 
studied  under  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed at  Milan  and  Novara,  where  be  painted  the  per- 
sonification of  The  Deity  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
also  several  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  picture  of  Our  Sariour  after  the  Flagellation,  be- 
tween two  Angels,  in  San  Ambrogio,  at  Novara.  He 
died  about  1578.  See  Spooner,  Buy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  y. 

Lanitho,  a  dnsmon  of  the  air,  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  islands. 

L rinsing,  Dirck  Cornelius,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  of  a  distinguished  family 
at  Lansiugburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 1785.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1X04.  While  in  college  he  was 
converted,  and  immediately  felt  impelled  to  preach  the 
gospel.  He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Blatch- 
ford  of  Lansingburgh,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1806.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  went  to  an  untried  field  and  visited  from 
house  to  house  over  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
soon  gathered  a  church  where  the  towu  of  Onondaga 
now  stands,  and  continued  pastor  for  eight  years.  Then, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  retired  to  a  farm,  preach- 
ing as  he  was  able  till  he  became  pastor  at  Stillwater, 
where  he  remained  two  and  a  half  years,  and  two  hun- 
dred convert*  were  added  to  the  Church.  In  1816  he 
supplied  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
such  an  interest  was  awakened  in  his  preaching  that  in 
a  few  weeks  more  ttyin  eighty  persons  were  converted. 
He  next  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian 


Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Here  be  remained 
years,  and  his  own  enthusiasm  kindled  a 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  his 
and  saw  his  labors,  and  more  than  a  thousand  souli 
were  converted  and  added  to  the  Church.  During  a 
part  of  the  time  he  occupied  the  chair  of  sacred  rheto- 
ric in  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  1829  be  took 
charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Uika, 
and  in  a  short  time  five  hundred  persons  were  conven- 
ed under  his  ministry.  In  1833  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  a  Free  Church  in  New  York  city,  then  worshipping 
in  Masonic  Hall,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  in  1835  on 
account  of  ill-health.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  labored 
chiefly  as  an  evangelist  in  central  and  western  New 
York,  and  one  year  in  Illinois.  In  1846  he  returned  to 
New  York  city,  and  took  charge  of  a  feeble  church  in 
Chrystic  Street.  In  1848  he  assumed  the  care  of  tbe 
church  on  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  where  his  labors 
were  crowned  with  great  success,  but,  his  health  giving 
way,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1855.  In  the  spring  of 
1856  he  removed  to  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  <>..  where 
he  supplied  the  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church. 
For  fourteen  weeks  he  preached  twice  each  Sunday,  un- 
til the  second  Sunday  in  December,  when  he  suddenly 
failed.  This  was  his  hist  sermon.  He  died  at  Walnut 
Hills,  March  19,  1857.  Dr.  Lansing  projected  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  and  by  his  personal  efforts 
secured  an  endowment  of  f  100,000.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  Hamilton  College, 
lie  published  Sermon*  on  Important  Subjects  (1825). 
See  Spraguc,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  PulpU,  iii,  407 ;  Nevin, 
Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Lao,  A \ .  an  Italian  Carmelite,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Padua  in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  learned  supporters  of  papacy  in  bis 
time.  After  having  published  a  dogmatical  treatise  of 
small  importance,  Disputntione*  Theological  ad  D.  Tko- 
mam  et  de  Conscientia,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  and 
popular  among  the  clergy  by  publishing  Breris  de 
Summo  Pontijice  Tractatus,  etc  (2d  ed.  Rome.  1668). 
See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  de*  Science*  Relief  uses, 
s.  v.    (&  P.) 

Lao  Ky  vi n.  in  Chinese  theology,  was  the  originator 
of  a  religious  sect,  whose  followers  are  called  ■  children 
of  im mortality."    He  came  two  hundred  years  after 

Laosynactes  (Xaowvoxrwc),  an  ofliccr  in  the 
Greek  Church,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  collect  together  the 
deacons  and  the  people. 

Lapacci,  Bartoix)mmeo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  about  1396  at  Florence.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Dominican  order,  received,  in  1427,  tbe  diploma  of  doc- 
tor, anil  was,  at  tbe  Council  of  Florence,  one  of  tbe  ten 
theologians  who  maintained  the  articles  of  union  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Latin  Church.  Pope  Eugenius  IV  rec- 
ompensed him  for  this  service  by  appointing  him,  in 
1439,  master  of  the  sacred  palace  in  place  of  Torquetnada, 
wbo  was  made  cardinal.  Being  sent  to  Greece  in  1443, 
in  company  with  F.  Condelmerio,  he  became  bi.dv>p  of 
Argoli.  Two  years  later  he  was  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  disputed  publicly  with  Mark  of  Ephesus.  At 
this  time  he  occupied  the  see  of  Caron,  and,  abandoning 
it  when  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  city,  be  re- 
tired to  Florence,  where  he  died,  June  21,  1466.  He 
wrote  De  Sensibilibus  Midi*  Paradisi  (Venice,  1498), 
and  manuscript  treatises  upon  several  point*  of  theolo- 
gy, also  some  sermon*,  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Xout.  Biog. 
GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Lapide,  Cornelius  a.  See  Cornelius  a  La  pipe, 

Lapland  Mythology.  The  accounts  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  scant,  because  the  Lappa  never  had  a 
public  divine  worship,  but  conducted  their  religious  ser- 
vices privately  in  their  homes.  They  had  a  conception 
of  a  supreme  being,  which  the  North  American  Indians 
call  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Laplanders,  Jamais.  The 
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latter  see  three  forces  of  nature  combined  in  the  su- 
preme god.  They  have  the  god  Tiennes,  thunder,  the 
god  Storjunkare.'the  ruler  of  earth,  protector  of  the 
woods,  and  the  goddess  Baiwe,  the  sun.  These  three 
were  united  in  J  am  u  la.  Besides  these  supreme  deities 
they  have  numerous  others,  who  are  subordinate,  but 
not  servants  of  the  former;  they  have  their  own  small- 
er circles,  as,  for  instance,  the  spirits  of  air,  the  water 
deities,  mountain  deities,  and  the  dreaded  evil  deities 
of  death,  who  separate  the  soul  from  the  bod}*,  giving 
the  latter  to  corruption,  and  bringing  the  former  into 
distant  regions  of  good  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
made  sacrifices  of  that  which  they  considered  most 
costly,  young  male  and  female  reindeer.  They  offered 
sacrifices  generally  in  the  full  for  the  whole  people.  This 
was  the  only  custom  which  pointed  to  a  public  divine 
worship.  They  had  no  priests  nor  temples;  therefore 
every  father  of  a  household  was  priest  and  magician 
for  his  family,  and  taught  his  own  sons.  In  the  au- 
tumn, if  none  of  the  three  gods  accepted  the  offerings, 
they  were  sad,  because  the  gods  were  angry.  Although 
Christianity  has  entered  among  them,  there  are  many 
heathen,  who  still  adhere  to  their  original  usages. 

Lappish  Version  or  thk  Scmptl'kks.  The 
Lappish  is  vernacular  to  the  Laplanders.  The  earliest  | 
religious  work  in  the  Lapponese  is  a  manual  contain-  . 
ing  the  I'salms,  the  Proverbs,  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
the  dominical  gospels  and  epistles,  published  at  Stock-  [ 
holm  iu  1648.  This  work  was  not  generally  understood, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  in  which  it 
was  written,  and  accordingly  another  manual  was  pub- 
lished in  1669.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  New 
Test,  was  translated  into  Lapponese.  The  first  edition 
of  which  there  is  any  account  was  published  in  1755, 
from  which  a  new  edition  was  printed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1811.  In  the  same  year 
the  Old  Test,  was  published.  Of  late  efforts  have  been 
made  to  give  to  the  Laplanders  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  versions  in  their  respective  vernacular,  and 
thus  there  exist  now,  besides  the  foppish  version  prop- 
er, the  New  Test,  and  Psalms  in  Norwegian-Lapp,  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  in  Swedish-Lapp,  ami  the  same  gos- 
pel in  Russ-Lapp.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  322; 
Qt* asian  Version.    (R  P.) 

La  Poype  (</«  Vertrieu),  Jean  Claude  de,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1655,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Poitou.  He  became  vicar  to  M.  dc  St.  Georges,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  in  1702  was  called  to  the  episcopal 
see  of  Beziers.  This  he  refused,  and  the  same  year  be- 
came bishop  of  Poictiers.  In  1716  he  was  one  of  the 
prelates  who  signed  the  article  demanding  of  the  pope 
an  explanation  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  lie  died  Feb. 
3,  1732,  near  Poictiers.  He  was  in  part  author  of  an  es- 
timable work  entitled,  Compendiosm  Instiiutiones  Theo. 
logica  (Poictiers,  1708).  The  questions  are  here  treated 
with  great  precision  and  method.  See  Hoefer,  A  our. 
Mty.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Lara,  David  de,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent, who  died  at  Hamburg  in  1674,  is  the  author  of, 
nSYia  IP:,  a  Talmudico-Rabbinic  lexicon  (Hamburg, 
1667) : — *Vfl"l9  de  Convenientia  Vocabulorum  Rabbini- 
comim  (Amsterdam,  1638).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  222 ; 
De'  Rossi,  [HzUmario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.  p.  174  sq. ; 
Perles,  Darid  Cohen  de  Lara's  Rabbinisches  Lex  ikon 
(Uresis ii,  1868).    (B.  P.) 

Lararium,  that  part  of  an  ancient  Roman  house 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  Lares  (q.  v.),  and  where 
the  rooming  devotions  were  offered  up. 

Larentalia,  a  festival  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  was  held  in  honor  of  Acca  Larentia  (q.  v.).  It 
was  also  observed  in  honor  of  the  Lares  generally. 

La  Roche  (Aymon)  Charles  Antoine  de.  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Mainsat, 
Feb.  17,  1697.  He  was  at  first  canon  of  St.  Peters  at 
Macon,  and  vicar-general  of  Limoges,  before  being  con- 


secrated bishop  of  Sarepta,  Aug.  5,  1725.  He  occupied 
successively  the  sees  of  Tarbcs,  1729,  Toulouse,  1740, 
Narbonne,  1752,  before  being  appointed  grand  almoner, 
July  13,  1760,  and  archbishop  of  Iiheims,  Dec.  5,  1762. 
He  was  created  cardinal  in  1771,  invested  the  following 
year  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain -des- Pre*,  and 
consecrated  Louis  XVI  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  11, 
1775,  having  previously  baptized  him,  given  to  him 
his  first  communion,  and  confirmed  his  union  with 
Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  He  presided  over  all  the 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  France  from  1760  to  1775, 
having  assisted  at  all  the  preceding  assemblies  from 
1735.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  dean  of  the 
French  episcopacy,  having  as  his  coadjutor  Alexander 
Angelique,  of  Talleyrand  Perigord,  afterwards  archbish- 
op of  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  modest  piety 
and  extreme  benevolence.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  27, 
1777.    See  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

La  Roche  (Aymon),  Ralph  de,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  about  1160.  He  was  a  Cistercian  monk, 
was  at  first  abbot  of  Igny,  in  the  diocese  of  Hhcims,  and 
in  1224  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  St.  Bernard  at 
Churraux.  Having  occupied  this  sec  for  eight  years, 
he  was  called  to  govern  the  Church  of  Agen,  from 
which  Gregory  IX  transferred  him,  in  1235,  to  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  Lyons.  Here  he  died  March  5,  1236. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  March  5,  and  he  is  called  the 
Happy  Ralph  de  la  Roche.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Genii-ale,  s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Dominique  de,  count  of 
St,  Klpis,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1713  at  St.  El- 
pis,  in  the  diocese  of  Mende.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
a  poor  and  ignorant  branch  of  the  house  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, which  the  bishop  of  Blendes,  of  Choiscul,  dis- 
covered in  one  of  his  pastoral  visits.  Frederic  Jerome 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  archbishop  of  Bourgcs,madc  known 
this  discovery,  and  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
the  studies  of  young  Dominique.  He  placed  him  at 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  having  made  him 
grand  -  vicar,  gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Alby  in 
1747.  Being  a  member  of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
in  1750  and  1755,  he  zealously  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  and  was  invested  with  the  abbey 
of  Cluny  in  1757.  Two  years  later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Rouen,  and  in  1778  made  cardinal.  Elect- 
ed deputy  of  the  clergy  of  the  bailiwick  of  Rouen  to 
the  States-General  in  1789,  he  came  out  strongly  against 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  protest  of  Sept.  12, 1791,  against  the  in- 
novations made  by  the  national  assembly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion.  In  the  preceding  April  he  had  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  instruction,  which  the  tribunal  of 
Rouen  had  torn  and  burned,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  constituent  assembly.  After  Aug.  10, 1792, 
the  cardinal  La  Rochefoucauld  retired  to  Germany,  and 
died  at  Munster,  Sept.  2, 1800.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Ginerule,  a  V. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois  de,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  8,  1558,  being  the  son 
of  Charles  I,  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  count  of  Randan,  and 
of  Fulvie  Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  lady  of  honor  to  the 
queen.  He  was  destined  by  his  ancles  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  completed  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Cler- 
mont in  a  very  brilliant  manner.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  invested  by  the  cardinal  of  Guise  with  the  rich 
abbey  of  Tournus,  and  scarcely  had  he  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year  when  Henry  III  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Clermont.  Being  a  partisan  of  the  Holy 
League,  he  sought  to  excite  Auvergne  in  revolt  against 
the  king;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont  revolted 
against  their  bishop,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
at  his  chateau  in  Mozuu.  In  1589  the  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont called  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  his  province 
at  Billom.  La  Rochefoucauld  addressed  them  in  a  ve- 
hement discourse,  in  which  he  accused  the  king  of  be- 
I  ing  in  harmony  with  the  Protestants.    This  led  the 
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ably  to  embrace  the  side  of  the  sacred  union.  His 
father,  who  governed  in  the  League,  was  killed  in  1590, 
and  Henry  IV  abjured  some  years  biter.  The  bishop 
of  Clermont  yielded,  and  composed  a  work  upon  the  spir- 
itual authority  of  the  popes,  remaining  silent  upon  the 
temporal  power.  Some  time  after  Martha  Brossicr  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  credulous  world.  Francois  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  and  his  brother,  Alexander,  travelled 
from  city  to  city,  interrogating  the  evil  spirits  concern- 
ing the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
They  were  at  length  obliged  to  desist  from  this  ridicu- 
lous business.  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld  yielded, 
and  in  1607  was  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Senlis.  In 
1618  he  became  grand  almoner  of  France,  and  in  1619 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve.  In  1622  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  States,  and  charged  with 
the  reformation  of  the  abbeys  of  France.  This  reform 
occupied  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve,  Feb.  14. 1645,  and  an  elegant  tomb  was 
erected  for  him.  Full  of  zeal  for  literature,  La  Roche- 
foucauld enriched  various  libraries  with  Greek  and  Lat- 
in MSS.  He  wrote,  Statuts  Synodaux  pour  TEglite  de 
Clermont  (1599) :  —  Statuts  Synodaux  pour  rEglise  de 
Senlis  (Paris,  1621):— De  I'Autorite  de  rEglise  en  ce 
qui  Conceme  la  Foi  tt  la  Religion  (ibid.  1603, 1604).  His 
Life  was  written  by  La  Mariniere  (Paris,  1647).  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld  (Bayers),  Francois  Jo- 
seph de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Angofllemc  in 
1735.  He  was  bishop  of  Beauvais  in  1772,  and  by  this 
title  peer  of  France,  and  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Clermont,  in  Beauvais,  to  the  States-General, 
which  became  the  constituent  assembly.  He  there  de- 
fended the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Chabot  having 
denounced  him  before  the  legislative  assembly  as  taking 
part  in  an  anti-revolutionary  meeting,  he  fled  with  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Saintes,  to  the  house  of  their  sis- 
ter, the  abbess  of  Soissons,  and  then  started  for  Paris. 
They  were  arrested  at  Cannes  and  assassinated  at  Paris, 
Sept.  2, 1792.    See  Hoefer,  AW.  Bi,,g,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Fr6d6rio  Jerome  de 
Roye  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  July  16,  1701. 
He  was  son  of  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  of  Roye, 
count  of  Rouncy.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  call- 
ing, and  in  1729  was  called  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Bourges.  Elected  coadjutor  of  the  abbey  of  CI  tiny  in 
1738.  he  became  titular  abbot  iu  1747,  by  the  death  of 
the  cardinal  of  Auvergne.  The  same  year  he  was  made 
cardinal,  and  the  following  year  was  sent  to  Rome  as 
ambassador.  In  1755  the  king  appointed  him  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Vandrille,  and  charged  him  at  the  same 
timewith  the  schedule  of  benefices.  He  presided  over 
the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  1750  and  1755.  In  1756 
Louis  XV  made  him  grand  almoner.  He  died  April 
29,  1757.  He  was  a  prelate  of  mild  and  conciliatory 
character.    See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld  (Batbrs),  Pierre  Louis 

de,  a  French  prelate,  brother  of  Francois  Joseph,  was 
born  in  1744  in  the  diocese  of  Perigueux.  In  1770  he 
was  made  commendatory  prior  of  Nanteuil  by  the  car- 
dinal La  Rochefoucauld,  and  general  agent  of  the  clergy 
in  1775,  which  office  he  held  until  1780.  In  1782  he 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Saintes.  Being  sent  to 
the  States-General  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seneschal 
of  Saintes  he  voted  at  the  national  assembly  with  the 
minority.  Having  taken  flight  with  his  brother,  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  he  perished  with  him  at  Paris,  in 
the  prison  of  Cannes,  Sept.  2, 1792.  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

La  Rocheposay,  Hkxiu  Louis  Chasteignier  de,  a 
French  prelate,  son  of  Louis  Chasteignier,  was  born  Sept. 
6, 1577,  at  Tivoli,  Italy.  Having  been  educated  by  the 
celebrated  Scaliger,  he  received  at  Rome  the  four  minor 
orders  in  15%,  and  the  priesthood  at  Paris  at  the  band 
of  Henry  de  Gondi,  who  was  then  cardinal  of  Retz.  Co- 
adjutor of  Geoffroi  de  St.  Blin,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  he 


succeeded  him  in  1611,  and  bore  witness  three 
later  to  his  fidelity  to  the  king  by  opposing  the  i 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  his  troops.  The  conduct  of 
this  prelate  appears  little  in  conformity  with  the 
ons,  and  gave  rise,  on  the  part  of  the 
du  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  to  a  de- 
fence, ingenious  as  well  as  paradoxical:  Aptdogie  pour 
Mrs fiie  Henri  Chaiteignier  de  la  Rockeposay.  etc.  (1615). 
La  Rocheposay  assisted  at  the  assembly  which  was  held 
at  Rouen  in  1627,  under  the  presidency  of  Cast  on  of 
France,  then  at  the  synod  of  Bordeaux,  and  at  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1628.  He  I 
self  zealously  in  trying  to  purge  Poitou  of  the 
of  Calvin.  lie  died  July  30, 1651,  leaving  several  works, 
as  Recueil  des  Axiomes  de  PhUosophie  tt  de  Thiologie:— 
Rimarques  Erancaises  $ur  St.  Matthiev  (Poictiers.  16191: 
— KxercitationeJ  in  Mar  cum,  Lucam,  Joannem  et  Ada 
Apottolorum,  etc.  (ibid.  1626):— In  Genesim  (1628):— 
In  Librum  Job  (eod.) :— In  Exodutn  et  in  Libras  Nm- 
merorum,  Jotue  et  Judicum  (1629)  : — In  Propketas  Ma- 
jo  res  et  M inorrs  (1630) : — Dissert  at  ionet  Ethico-Pohti- 
cee.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a,  v. 

Laron  (or  Loron),  Jocroain  de,  a  Frcr 
ate,  was  at  first  provost  of  St.  Leonard,  which 
he  occupied  until  the  death  of  Girard,  bishop 
oges.  Several  competitors  claimed  the  succession  to 
Girard,  but  Jourdain  de  Laron  obtained  it.  and  the  duke 
of  Aquitania  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  episcopal 
city.  He  was  the  sub-deacon,  but  iu  two  years  was  or- 
dained deacon,  priest, bishop,  by  Islon,  bishop  of  Saint* a, 
assistant  of  tbe  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and 
Arnauld,  Isombcrt.  This  ordination  was  not 
pated  in  by  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  had 
oges  in  his  province.  The  archbishopric  of  liourg*-* 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Gauslin,  son  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  therefore  brother  of  king  Robert ;  and  he, 
through  jealousy,  caused  the  excommunication  of  Jour- 
dain and  his  whole  diocese.  Jourdain,  after 
made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his 
1028,  he  consecrated  his  cathedral.  In  1031,  at  the 
Council  of  Bourges,  he  discoursed  against  tbe  armed 
hordes  which  devastated  the  country,  which  discourse 
was  resented  by  the  bishops.  He  died  in  1052. 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Larroque,  Patrice,  a  French  spirituaUstic 
opher,  was  born  in  1801  at  Beaume.  He  bad  taught 
with  great  success  at  different  colleges,  and  was  succes- 
sively rector  at  Cahors,  Limoges,  and  Lvons.  Tbe  last 
position  he  held  till  1849,  when  some  differences  arose 
between  him  and  archbishop  Bonald.  In  1851  he  took 
his  dismission,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1879.  He  pub- 
lished, Court  de  PhUotophie :  —  Examen  Critique  det 
Doctrines  de  la  Religion  Chretietme  (1859),  a  kind  of 
manifesto  of  deism:  —  Restoration  Rdigicusr  <  18»K>\  a 
kind  of  religious  programme  of  the  future,  destined  to 
unite  all  on  the  ruins  of  positive  religion, 
in  the  Rirue  ChrMienne,  1861,  p.  581  n\. ;  Lichtenl 
Encyelop.  det  Sciencrt  Religieuset,  s.  v.    (K  P.) 

Larsow,  Frirdricii,  a  Germsu  Onentalist,  who 
died  at  Berlin,  Oct.  3, 1870,  is  the  author  of,  De  Dialre- 
torum  Lingua  Syrian*  Reliquiit  (Berlin,  1841) : — Det 
heiligen  Athanatiut,  Bischnf  ton 
(Leipsic,  1852) :  —  Die  Genesis  ubrrtetzt  und  . 
Stellen  erldutert  (Berlin,  1843).    (&  P.) 

Larue,  Charles  de,  a  French 
born  at  Corbie,  July  12,  1684,  and  joined  his 
Meaux.  Being  charged  by  Montfaucon  with  the  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Origen,  he  only  succeeded  in  pub- 
lishing the  first  two  volumes.  While  superintending 
the  print  of  the  third  volume,  he  was  seised  with  s 
paralytic  stroke,  and  died  Oct.  5,  1739,  st  Paris.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encyelop.  des  Sciences  Religieuset,  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Larue,  Vincent  de,  s  French  theologian,  nephew 
of  the  foregoing,  was  also  born  at  Corbie.  He  contin- 
ued the  work  commenced  by  Sabathier,  BiUiorum  Sa- 
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Latinos  Versionis  Antiqua  seu  Vertio  Vet  us 
ftalica  (Rheims,  1748-49,  8  vols.).  Lame  died  at  St 
Germain-des-  Pres,  March  29, 1762.  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lasaulx,  Amalie  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  phi- 
lanthropist, sister  of  Ernst  (q.  v.),  waa  born  at  Coblentz 
in  1815.  She  joined  the  Sisters  of  St.  Borromeo,  mid 
as  sister  Augustine  was  made  mother  superior  at  Nancy. 
She  was  sent,  in  1849,  to  Bonn,  and  took  charge  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  German 
wars  against  Scbleswig  and  Austria,  and  during  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  she  proved  herself  a  true 
Samaritan.  Her  early  education,  which  she  received 
from  pupils  of  Hermes,  whose  views  were  condemned  at 
Rome,  her  connection  with  the  Catholic  professors  of 
the  University  of  Bonn,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
decisions  of  the  ^  atican  council,  led  her  to  oppose  the 
papal  dogmas.  She  cared  not  for  the  menaces  of  the 
Ultramontanes,  but  followed  her  calling  as  before.  Her 
self-denying  and  faithful  attention  to  her  onerous  du- 
ties finally  broke  down  her  health.  While  on  her  bed  of 
sickness,  the  general  mother  superior  of  Nancy  demand- 
ed of  her  that  she  should  recant  and  accept  the  Vatican 
decrees,  but  she  would  not  yield.  At  last  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  of  her  lifelong  activity,  and 
died  in  1872.  When  she  was  dead,  the  dress  of  the 
order  was  taken  from  her  corpse.  See  Reinken,  A  malie 
von  Lasaulx  (Bonn,  1878) ;  Lecoultre,  Courte  Notice  sur 
AmMie  de  Lasaulx  (Paris,  1879);  Lichtenberger,  En- 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  «.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lasaulx  Ernst  von,  a  German  antiquarian,  was 
born  at  Coblentz,  March  16, 1805.  He  studied  at  Bonn 
and  Munich,  spent  some  time  at  Vienna,  Rome,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  was  in  1835  professor  of 
philology  at  Wurzburg,  in  1844  professor  at  Munich, 
and  was  deposed  in  1847.  In  1848  he  was  a  member 
of  the  German  National  Assembly,  and  went  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  fraction  in  all  religious  questions.  In 
1849  he  was  reappointed  to  his  professorship,  and  died 
May  10, 1861.  He  published,  Der  Untergang  des  HeUe- 
Trismus  durck  die  chrisllichen  Kaiser  (Munich,  1854)  : — 
I>ie  Philosophic  der  schonen  Kunste  (I860):  —  Ueber 
die  theologische  Grundlage  alter  philwophischm  Systeme 
(1856): — Wahrheit  der  Thatsacken  gegrundeter  Philoso- 
phic der  Geschichte  (eod.) : — Des  Sokrates  Leben,  Jjehrc 
mtd  Tod  (1857): — Die  prophetische  Kraft  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  in  Dichtem  und  DenJtcm  (1858).  The  last 
four  books  were  put  on  the  papal  index.    See  Holland, 
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La  Saussaye,  Danikl  Chaxtepir  dr,  a  Walloon 
preacher  and  Dutch  publicist,  was  bom  at  La  Hare, 
Dec.  10, 1818.    He  studied  at  Leydcn,  was  preacher  at 
the  Walloon  Church  in  Leeuwarde  (1842-48),  and  at 
Levden  (1848-62).    Here  he  edited  a  periodical  enti- 
tled Ernst  en  Vrede  (1858-58),  in  which  he  defended 
the  ethical  principle  and  supernatural  in  Christianity 
against  the  so-called  "  modem  theology,"  inaugurated 
by  J.  EL  Scholten.    In  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rot- 
terdam, where  he  edited  another  journal.  In  1872  he  waa 
called  to  the  chair  of  dogmatics  and  Biblical  theology, 
which  was  formcrlv  occupied  by  P.  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards,  Feb.  13,  1874,  doctor  of 
theology,  a  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  the  Bonn 
University  in  1858.   He  published,  V Existence  Perma- 
nente  dtt  People  Juif  Expliquie  par  son  Arenir  (Ley- 
den,  1849) : — Timoignages  contre  f  Esprit  du  Steele  (Am- 
tterdam  and  Ley  den.  1852): — Rifiexions  sur  V  Essence 
tt  les  Besoins  de  FEglise  (Levden,  1855) : — Appreciation 
de  la  Doctrine  de  rEglise  Reformie,  de  J.  //.  Scholten 
(Utrecht,  1859):  —  Eludes  BiUiqves  (1859-61) :  —La 
Crise  Religieuse  en  JJotlande  (Levden,  1860)  '.—Sermons 
(Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  1860-66,  5  vols.)  .—Isven  en 
Rioting,  i.  e.  Life  and  Tendency  (Rotterdam,  1865)  :— Z> 
Sumaturel  dans  VHistoire  (Grnningen,  1874).  See  Lich- 
tenberger, Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.   It.  P.) 


Lasharon.  Concerning  this  place  Kcil  remarks 
(Commentary,  Joah.  xii,  18), "  Knobel  supposes  it  to  be 
the  place  called  Saruneh,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  conjectures  that  the  name  has  been  con- 
tracted from  Lassaron  by  the  apluercsia  of  the  liquid. 
Thia  ia  quite  possible,  if  only  tee  could  look  for  Lasha- 
ron so  far  to  the  north.  Bachieue  and  RoscnmtlUer 
imagine  it  to  be  the  village  of  Sharon,  in  the  celebrated 
plain  of  that  name,  between  Lvdda  and  Arsof."  Nev- 
ertheless, Conder  (Tent  HWi/ii,  338)  and  Trclawnev 
Saundera  (Map  of  the  O.  T.)  adopt  the  above  position 
at  Sarona,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at 
six  miles  west  of  the  south  end  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (i,  414, 
quoting  from  Guerin)  thus,  "The  houses  are  rudely 
built  on  two  hillocks,  which  lie  round  a  valley  watered 
by  a  spring,  which  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  square 
chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  large  slabs,  and 
which  is  preceded  by  a  large  vaulted  chamber  in  very 
regular  cut  stones,  the  whole  of  ancient  appearance." 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Sarona)  that 
the  region  between  Tabor  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias  was 
called  Sharon  in  their  time. 

Lassen,  Christian,  a  famoua  German  Orientalist, 
was  bom  Oct.  22, 1800,  at  Bergen,  Norway.  He  studied 
at  Christiana,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn,  spent  some  years 
at  London  and  Paris  copying  and  comparing  Indian 
MSS.,  and  published  with"  Burnouf  the  Essai  sur  It 
Pali  (Paris,  1826).  Having  returned  to  Bonn,  he 
commenced  his  academical  career  by  publishing  Com- 
mentatio  Geographica  atque  Historica  de  Pentapota- 
mia  Indica  (Bonn,  1827).  In  1880  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor, and  died  May  8, 1876.  He  published  editions  of 
Jayadeva's  Gitagovinda  (1837):  —  Gymnosophista,  sice 
Indica  Philosophia  Documenta  ( 1832  )  :  —  A  nthologia 
Sanscritica  (1838;  new  edition  by  Gildemeistcr,  1865, 
1868) :  —  InstUutitmes  Lingua  Pracritica  (1837);  but 
hia  main  work  is  Indische  Alterll'imshntJe  (1844-62, 
4  vols.;  2d  ed.  vol.  i,  1866;  vol.  ii,  1873).  In  his  Die 
altpersiscken  Keilinschr{fien  (1836)  he  deciphered  for 
the  first  time  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.    (B.  P.) 

Lassenius,  Johamm,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Waldau,  in  Pomerania,  April  26,  1636.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  and  travelled  exten- 
sively. On  account  of  his  writings  against  the  Jesuits 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Vienna.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Turkish  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  a 
slave  to  the  Turks,  but  he  managed  to  escape.  He 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Grcifswalde, 
was  appointed  court-preacher  at  Copenhagen,  and  died 
Aug.  29, 1692.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  wrote 
a  great  many  ascetical  works.  See  Moller,  Cimbria 
Litterata;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gdehrten-f^xikon,  a.  v.; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  769.    (B.  P.) 

Lathrop,  Joiix,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  17,  1740.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1763.  For  some  months  after 
his  graduation  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  teacher  in 
Moor's  Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  soon 
after  this,  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
and  in  1767  was  invited  to  settle  both  at  Taunton  and 
Reading.  In  1768  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  preaching  in  that 
city  until  his  death,  Jan.  14, 1816.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  in  1778. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  and  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational"  Charitable  Society.  Hia 
publications  consisted  of  single  sermons.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  68. 

LatiL  J kan  Baptists  Makib  Asms  Antoink,  duke 
de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  Isles  of  Sainte 
Marguerite,  March  6,  1761.  Being  destined  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical calling,  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
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at  Paris,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1784.  Shortly  after 
lie  was  appointed  grand-vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Vencc, 
who  charged  him  with  representing  him  at  the  bailiwick 
assembly  of  his  diocese  at  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion Latil  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  withdrew  to  Coblentz,  but  in 
1792,  having  returned  to  France,  he  was  arrested  at 
Montfort  l'Amaury,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
prisons  of  that  city.  Having  recovered  his  liberty,  he 
retired  to  (Jermany,  and  settled  at  Dttsseldorf,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He  had  determined  to 
act  out  for  America,  when  the  count  of  Artois  sent  for 
him,  in  1794,  and  made  him  almoner.  Latil  from  this 
time  never  left  this  prince,  and  at  the  restoration  be- 
came bia  chief  almoucr.  Appointed  bishop  of  Arm . 
in  partibut  injidelium,  he  was  consecrated  April  7, 1816; 
became  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1821,  and  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  Aug.  11,  1824.  He  consecrated  Charles  X  in 
the  metropolis  of  Rheims,  May  29. 1825.  He  was  made 
a  peer  of  France  in  1823,  made  count  by  Charles  X,  and 
also  minister  of  state.  Pope  Leo  XII  made  him  car- 
dinal, March  12, 1826,  and  the  king  gave  him  the  title 
of  duke.  The  same  year  he  signed  the  declaration  of 
the  clergy  of  France  touching  the  independence  of  the 
temporal  power  in  civil  matters.  He  was  accused,  how- 
ever, of  being  a  great  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of 
urging  Charles  X  to  adopt  measures  which  aided  the 
revolution  of  July.  In  view  of  this  Latil  fled  to  Eng- 
land. He  soon  returned  to  France  and  maintained  his 
episcopal  see,  but  refused  the  oath  as  peer  of  France. 
He  died  at  Gcroinoa  in  December,  1839.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Latimer,  James  Elijah,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  7, 1826. 
He  graduated  from  Wealeyan  University  in  1848,  and 
the  same  year  became  teacher  of  languages  in  New- 
berry- Seminary,  Vt„  and  of  I.*tin  and  geology  in  Gen- 
esee Weslcyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. ;  in  1851  princi- 
pal of  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  Northfield, 
N.  H. ;  in  1854  principal  of  Fort  Plain  Seminary,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1858  joined  East  Genesee  Conference,  and  was  pas- 
tor in  Elmira  and  Rochester,  where  he  made  a  deep 
and  permanent  impression  by  his  learning  and  devo- 
tion. After  this  he  travelled  and  studied  in  Europe. 
In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Penn  Van, 
N.  T.j  in  1870  professor  of  historic  theology  in  school 
of  theology  of  Boston  University,  and  in  1874  dean  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  same  school. 
He  died  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 1884.  Professor 
Latimer  took  high  rank  as  a  student  of  German  litera- 
ture. He  possessed  a  genial  temper,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  all  under  his  instruction.  His  sermons,  essays, 
and  lectures  are  highly  commended.  See  A  lumni  Rec- 
ord of  WesL  Univ.  1881,  p.  91 ;  Mttk.  Rev.  March,  1886. 

Latinus,  Latinius,  an  Italian  critic,  was  born  at 
Viterbo  in  1513.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  cardinals 
Farnese  and  Colonna  at  Rome,  and  died*  Jan.  21, 1593. 
He  wrote.  Obwvutiones  et  Emendationes  in  Ttrlu Uui - 
num: — liibliotheca  Sacra  et  Profana  (edited  by  D.  Ma- 
cer,  Rome,  1669)  :—Epi*tola,  Conjectura  et  Obtervationr* 
Sacra  Profanaqve  Erudition*  Omata  (2  vols.).  See 
Freher,  Th  rat  rum  Erudilorum ;  Teissier,  Eloget  dee  Sa~ 
vans ;  Joe  her,  A  UgcmeincM  Gelehrten-Tvexikon,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Latonius,  Bartholoslkus,  a  German  controver- 
sial writer,  was  born  at  Arlon,  Luxemburg,  in  1485.  He 
taught  Latin  at  Treves,  and  rhetoric  at  Cologne  and  Frei- 
burg. In  1534  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  visited  Italy 
in  1539.  In  1541  he  was  appointed  counsellor  at  the 
electoral  court  of  Treves,  with  his  residence  at  Coblentz, 
and  died  in  1566.  Of  his  controversial  writings  we 
mention,  liesponsio  ad  Epistolam  Buceri  (1543): — A  d- 
versut  Bucerum  de  Controvereiis  Quibutdam  Altera  Ik- 
feneio  .—Reeponiio  ad  Conviciaet  CaUmnias  Pttri  Da- 
tkeni  (concerning  the  communion  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  Frankfort,  1558) :  —  De  Docta  Simpliciiatt 


Prima  Ecelesiai  (1559).  At  the  instance  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  he  also  took  part  in  the  Ratisbon  Col- 
loquy in  1546,  and  was  appointed  bv  him  imperial  coun- 
sellor in  1548.  Sec  Du  Pin,  Bibi.  'Ecdet.  xxvi.  145  sq.; 
Jdcher,  AllgemeineM  Gelekrten-  I^exikon,  s.  v.  ;  Wagen- 
mann,  in  Plitullerzog,  Real-EncyUop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Latona,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Casus  and  l'lvcebe,  therefore  a  Titanide.  Being  loved 
by  Jupiter,  she  reaped  the  hatred  of  Juno.  The  latter 
took  an  oath  from  the  earth  not  to  grant  Latona  a 
place,  and  persecuted  her  by  the  frightful  dragon 
Python.  Everywhere  the  earth  refused  to  receive  ber. 
At  last  an  island,  Dclos,  arose  from  the  sea,  which  had 
not  existed  when  Juno  exacted  the  oath,  where  Diana, 
hardly  born,  assisted  her  mother  in  the  birth  of  ber 
I  twin  brother  Apollo.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  goddesses, 
I  she  was  everywhere  highly  worshipped.  Apollo  and 
Diana  would  not  forgive  the  smallest  insult  to  their 
mother,  aa  is  fully  shown  by  the  fate  of  Niobe,  with 
whom  she  had  stood  on  intimate  friendship, 
tus  relates  that  she  was  also  worshipped  in  Egypt. 

Latour  (D'Auvergne  Lauragais),  HtrotKS 
Jkas  Charles  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  the 
chateau  of  Auzcville,  near  Toulouse,  Aug.  14,  1768.  Ia 
the  care  of  bis  uncle,  a  canon  of  Castres,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Seminar)'  of  St.  Suipiee, 
and  pursued  a  course  of  theology*  under  Emery.  In 
1792  and  1793  he  was  secretly  ordained  sub -deacon, 
deacon,  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Limoges  of  Argen- 
tre.  He  refused  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy,  and  withdrew  to  Picardy,  to  the  bouse  of 
his  aunt,  the  countess  of  Vergy,  and  there  performed 
secretly  the  offices  of  his  ministry  at  Amiens.  He  was 
finally  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  A  contrac- 
tor of  the  republican  army  rescued  him  by  taking 
him  into  his  service.  The  first  consul  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Arras,  May  9,  1802.  The  young  bishop  re- 
constructed his  diocese,  and  founded  in  it  all  sorts  of 
institutions.  On  all  occasions  he  manifested  his  admi- 
ration for  the  chief  of  the  state,  who  had  restored  peace 
to  the  Church,  and  advanced  the  glory  of  France.  The 
events  of  1814  modified  his  opinions,  and  on  April  8  he 
sent  his  approval  to  the  act  of  forfeiture  of  the  emperor. 
The  restoration  brought  to  him  an  offer  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Rheims,  which  he  refused.  The  government  of 
July  offered  still  more  important  archbishoprics.  La- 
tour  wished  to  remain  in  his  see,  but  accepted  the  Ro- 
man purple,  Dec,  14, 1840.  He  died  July  20, 1851. 
left  some  catechisms,  sermons,  etc  Se 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Latuiiius,  Saint,  traditionary  first  bishop  of 
commemorated  June  20,  is  said  to  have  been 
Gaul  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  is  assigned  to 
riod  earlier  than  A.D.  500.    He  is  believed  to  be  the 


saint  popularly  known  as  St.  Lain,  whom  the 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

Lau,  J oh ann  Tiikodor,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Sc  hies  wig  in  1813.  In  1843  be 
was  appointed  second  pastor  at  Hettstadt,  near  Ha- 
sum,  in  1855  pastor  at  Ottensen,  near  Alton  a.  and  died 
Dec.  20, 1878.  He  is  the  author  of,  Gregor  I,  der  Grotse, 
nach  teinem  Leben  und  Lehre  gesckildert  (Leipsic,  1855) : 
—Reformatiomgesckickte  in  ScUesicig  (Hamburg,  1867> 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  770.    (B.  P.) 

Laub,  1 1  a  rd knack  Otto  Konrad,  bishop  of  VI- 
borg,  was  born  in  1805.  Having  completed  bis  theo- 
logical studies,  he  was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  the 
isle  of  Funen.  In  1854  he  was  made  bishop  of  Yiborg, 
and  held  this  position  till  1877,  when  feeble  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life  at  Copenhagen,  and  died 
May  27,  1882.  He  was  highly  honored  by  the  con- 
gregations aa  well  as  by  the  ministers  of  bis  diocea*. 
(a  P.) 

L'Aubespine,  Gabriel  de.    Sec  Ainsasnxa. 
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LAubespine,  Sebaatien  de,  a  French  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Beauce  in  1518.  His  high 
ability  won  for  him  from  Francis  I  the  gift  of  many 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  especially  that  of  the  abbey  of 
llasse  Fontaine,  in  the  diocese  of  Troves.  Being  sent 
to  Switzerland,  he  there  combated  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  in  1543.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  prepared 
the  work  of  the  honorary  ambassador,  tho  count,  of 
Grignan,  a  man  mote  distinguished  by  his  ancestry 
than  by  his  own  merit  (1545).  Henry  II  afterwards 
sent  him  to  negotiate  with  the  people  of  Strasburg  in 
1548,  and  to  modify  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Helvetian  cantons.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
charged  with  an  embassy  to  Flanders,  but  he  soon  re- 
sumed his  former  functions  in  Switzerland,  and  still 
negotiate1,  with  ability  and  honor.  Then  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Philip  II  of  Spain.  From  1558 
he  held  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  in  which  city  he  al- 
ready held  the  rich  abbey  of  Su  Martial.  After  render- 
ing various  services  to  the  king,  and  being  driven  from 
the  court,  he  withdrew  to  Limoges,  and  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  works  of  piety  connected  with  the  episco- 
pacy. Here  he  died  in  1582,  and  was  interred  in  his 
cathedral.  For  mention  of  his  works  see  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Bi'>g.  Gene"  rale,  k  v. 

Lauder,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Hatho,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunkcld  in  May,  1440, 
and  died  Oct.  11  following.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
op*, p.  87. 

Lander.  George,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  vicar  of 
Crail  in  1425,  and  was  afterwards  master,  or  preceptor, 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard's.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Argylc  as  early  as  1427,  and  was  still 
bishop  in  1462.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  287. 

Lauder,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  probably 
to  the  see  of  Dunblane  in  1448,  and  in  1451 
sent  jointly  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Mo- 
ray into  England.  He  was  probably  bishop  there  in 
1465.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  177. 

Lander,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Duukeld  in  1452,  which  see  he  retained 
until  1476,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of 
advanced  age.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1481.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  89. 

Lauder,  WUliam,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1408.  He  was  bishop  there 
an.  I  lord  chancellor,  April  14, 1424.  He  died  about  1426. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  248. 

Laudiati,  a  society  which  was  instituted  in  Flor- 
ence, in  1316,  for  the  performance  of  religious  lauds. 
The  society  still  exists,  and  is  in  active  operation. 

Lane,  Johann  (jottprikd,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  20,  1683.  He  studied  at 
Leipoic,  was  in  1708  con-rector  at  Quedlinburg,  in  1710 
deacon,  in  1715  pastor  at  Diffurt,  and  died  May  30, 
1721.  He  wrote,  AledUationes  Eregetico  -  practice  :— 
Apparatus  ExtgHieo - homiieticus :  —  Ilitioria  Arcana 

I  'eteris  Testamenti  ad  Judic.  II  tt  1  Sam.  Ill  :—Di*jmt. 
an  Turrium  et  Campanarum  Csus  in  EccUsia  Deo  Dis- 

plictatl  See  Leporious,  Germania  LUerata  Viren* ; 
j6cher,AUgemeiste*  Gtlehilen- l^rilrm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Laufeia,  In  Norse  mythology,  was  a  Jote-woman, 
the  wife  of  the  giant  Farbaute,  and  the  mother  of  Loke, 
the  evil  one  among  the  Asas. 

Launawater,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns,  was 
an  evil  goddess,  whose  children  were  the  plagues  and 
sicknesses  of  men. 

Launoy,  Matthiru  ok,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Ferto-Alais,  but  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation at  Geneva  in  1560,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
evangelical  ministry.  He  was  pastor  at  Heidelberg  in 
1673,  afterwards  at  Sedan,  where  be  had  adulterous  re- 
lations with  one  of  his  cousins,  and  was  thus  obliged  to 
leave  the  place.  Being  excommunicated,  he  abjured 
X1L-T  t 


Protestantism,  and  became  one  of  the  most  furious 
preachers  of  the  League.  To  justify  his  second  apostasy 
he  published,  Difense  de  Launoy  (Paris,  1578),  and 
Declaration  et  Befutation,  etc.  (1679).  To  secure  the 
favor  of  the  Catholics,  he  published  Ripotue  Chritiame 
a  zxiv  A  rticUs,  etc  (1581).  In  consideration  of  his 
return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  was  made  canon  of 
SL'.Gervais  de  Soissons,  and.  with  Boucher,  was  one  of 
the  first  four  pillars  of  the  League.  He  belonged  to  tbe 
council  of  sixteen  who  decreed  the  assassination  of 
president  Brisson.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
Launoy  went  to  Flanders,  where  be  probably  died.  See 
Labilte,  Ik  la  Dhnocratie  Chez  let  Pridicateurt  de  la 
Ligueet  la  France  Protettante;  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyklop. 
de*  Sciences  Religieute*, ».  v.    (B.  P.) 

Laurel,  a  plant  which  was  sacred  to  ApoHo,  the 
god  of  prophecy,  and  much  used  by  those  who  pretend- 
ed to  inspiration.  The  heads  of  ancient  seers  were 
usually  adorned  with  laurel  wreath*,  while  they  carried 
in  their  hands  a  laurel  branch  as  a  magic  wand.  Tbe 
heads  of  victors  in  the  national  games  were  also  crowned 
with  laurel  wreaths;  hence  the  expression,  "winning 
the  laurels." 

Laurence  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  see  of  the  Isles  in  1249,  but  was  drowned  the 
same  year.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  299. 

Laurence  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop 
of  the  see  of  Argyle  about  1261.  About  1269  he  rati- 
fied to  the  monks  of  Paislev  the  churches  of  Kilfinan 
and  Kilkeran.  He  was  still  bishop  in  1299.  See  Keith, 
Scotti*h  Buhopt,  p.  286. 

Laurent,  Johann  Theoikhi,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  July  6, 1804,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  made  him- 
self especially  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Hermcsians  (q.  v.),  and  in  recognition  of  his  merits  he 
was  appoint  -  .1  bishop  of  Cherson,  in  partibus  injidelium. 
As  he  could  not  reside  in  Hamburg,  where  he  intended 
to  live,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  in  1841  appointed 
apostolic-vicar  at  Luxemburg,  but  was  recalled,  in  1848, 
on  account  of  his  too  rigorous  procedure.  He  retired  to 
Simpclvelde,  in  the  province  of  Limburg,and  died  Feb. 
20,1884.    (B.  P.) 

Laurentla.   See  Acta. 

Laurentie,  Pibrrk  Skbastikn,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  historian  and  publicist,  was  born  Jan.  21, 1793, 
ai  Houg  (department  of  Gers).  In  1817  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  College  Stanislas  in  Paris,  and 
in  1818  professor  of  history  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  1823  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  he  lost  this  position  in  1826  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  ministry  headed  by  Villele, 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  his  journal,  La  Quotidienne. 
Laurentie  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  journal, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  called  I 'Union  Monarchique,  and 
after  1848  merely  LTitiim.  Laurentie  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  9,  1876.  Besides  his  articles,  he  published,  De  la 
Justice  au  rir  Siede  (1822) :—  De  VOtigine  tt  de  In  Cer- 
titudt  de*  Connuisance*  Humaine*  (1826) :—  Introduction 
it  la  Philosophic  (1829)  z—Thiorie  Catholiqurs  des  Sci- 
ences (1836;  4th  ed.  1846):- II istoire  de  France  (1841- 
43,  8  vols.)  z—Les  Rois  et  le  Pape  (1860)  —Rome  et  le 
Pape  (cod.):—  II istoire  de  f Empire  Romain  (1861-62, 
4  vols.) :—  L'A  thiisme  Scientifque  (1862) :— Lt  Litre  de 
M.  Renan  sur  la  Vie  de  Jesus  (1863).  See  Lichtenber- 
gcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieutes,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Laurentii,  Laurrntuts,  a  German  hymn-writer, 
was  born  June  8, 1660,  at  Husum,  in  Holstein,  and  died 
May  29,  1722,  at  Bremen.  He  published  Ecangelia 
Melodica,  or  spiritual  hymns  and  songs,  according  to 
the  Christian  year,  some  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English;  thus,  Du  vesentlichet  Wort  ("O 
thou  essential  Word,"  in  Lyra  Germ,  i,  15): — Wer  im 
Herzen  trill  er/ahren  ("  Is  thy  heart  athirst  to  know," 
in  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  45): — Jesus  was  hat  dich  getrieben 
("Jesus!  what  was  that  which  drew  thee,"  in  Hymns 
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Early  Representation 
of  Si.  Laurence. 


from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  79)  :—Fliesst  ihr  A  ugen,  j 
fiiessl  von  Thrdnen  (ibid.  p.  92)  .—Ertnuntert  euch  ihr 
Frommen  (ibid.  p.  51).    (B.  P.) 

Laurentius,  Saint.  In  early 
Christian  art  St.  Laurence  usual- 
ly carries  a  copy  of  the  gospels, 
to  denote  his  office  of  deacon. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  in 
Agro  Verano,  at  Rome,  there  is 
a  mosaic  of  the  Gth  century,  rep- 
resenting the  martyr  with  an 
open  book  in  his  hand,  on  which 
may  be  read  the  words  "  disper- 
sit,dedit  pauperibuan  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mon.  tab.  lxvi,  2),  in  allusion 
to  his  kindness  to  the  poor. 

Laurentius,  a  Scotch  prel- 
ate, waa  promoted  to  1 1  >«■  see  of 
Dunblane  in  11G0,  and  was  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  to  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline,  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops ,  p.  170. 

Laurentius,  Jacob,  a 

Dutch  theologian,  who  died  at 
Amsterdam,  March  19,  1664,  is 
the  author  of,  R-fnttttio  Tripar- 
tita Fabulce  Papistica  de  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Patrum  et 
Puerorum :  —  Comment,  in  Epist.  Jacobi  ac  Vtramque 
Petri:  — Expositio  Sej'tem  Epistolarum  quas  Johannes 
in  Insula  Pathmo  Scripsit : — Apologia  Catechetis  llei- 
deloergensis  contra  Coppensteinium: — Explicatio  in  Jjoca 
Difficiliora  Epistolarum  Pauli:  —  Expositio  Historia 
Josephi  Gen.  xxxti: — De  Vera  et  Isgitima  S.  Scriptura 
et  Patrum  Audoritate.  See  Witte,  IHarium  Biogra- 
phicum;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelchrten  •  Lexiton,  s.  v. 
(B  P.) 

Laurentius,  Paulua,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  80,  1551.  lie  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  superintendent  at  Dresden,  and  died  Jan. 
24, 1624,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  ErLldrung  und 
A  uslegung  der  2  liucher  Samutlis :  — A  uslegung  des  Pro- 
phften  Amos: — Predigten  uber  den  Propheten  J  ma : — 
Erkldrung  des  xxii  Psalms: — Explicatio  Symboli  Atha- 
nasii,  etc  See  Witte,  Diarium  Frudilorum  ;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehtien-I^exikon,  a.  v.    (U.  P.) 

Lauretti  (<>r  Laureti),  Tommaso  (called  tY  Sici- 
liano),  an  eminent  Sicilian  painter,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
about  1530,  studied  under  Scbastiano  del  Piombo,  and 
settled  early  in  life  at  Bologna.  He  subsequently  vis- 
ited Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Gregory  XIII,  to  finish 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  dc  Constantino.  He  was  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke.  He  died  about  1610.  Among  his  principal 
works  at  Rome  are  the  fresco  paintings  of  the  History 
of  Brutus ;  at  Bologna  are  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin, 
in  Santa  Mattia ;  the  Resurrection,  in  Sau  Giacomo  Mag- 
giore.  He  died  about  1592.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Generate, 

8,  V. 

Laurie,  Romcicr,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first  minis- 
ter and  then  dean  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Brechin  about  1670.  He  waa  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  deanery,  and  continued  to  exercise  a  particular 
ministry  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Edin- 
burgh until  his  death  itt  1677.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  168. 

Lauterbach,  Erhard,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  Dec  16, 1649,  at  Naumburg,  doctor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  De  Pradestinatione: — De 
Persona  Christi: — De  Officio  Christi  Regio: — De  Jutti- 
fentione  Domini*  Peccatoris  Coram  Deo: — De  Tripu- 
dio  Solis  Pa f chnli : — Syntagma  de  Pracipuis  Fidei  Ar- 
ticulis.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ;  Jocher, 
A  llgemtines  Gelehrten-Lcxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lauterbach,  Samuel  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran 


theologian  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Fraustadt,  Oct.  20, 
1662.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Wittenberg, and  died 
at  hia  native  place,  June  4, 1728.  He  is  the  author  of, 
A  riano -  Sodmauismi  Olim  in  Polonia  (Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  1725) : —  Vita,  Fama  et  Fata  Valerii  I  let  terpen. 
See  Winer,  Hnndbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  t,  770;  Jocher,  All- 
gemeines GeUhrten-l^exibm,  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Lavabo  (I  will  wash)  is  a  term  expressing  the  act 
of  washing  the  priest -celebrant's  fingers  prior  to  the 
celebration  of  maw.  This  occurs  in  the  English  rite, 
by  custom,  after  the  offertory.  The  act  is  performed 
as  a  sign  of  the  purity  with  which  he  should  approach 
the  altar.  In  the  Roman  rite, before  the  priest  assumes 
the  sacerdotal  vestments,  he  washes  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers. This  custom  seems  to  have  been  almost  univer- 
sal. Whenever  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  offered,  the 
minister  of  the  altar  performed  special  ablutions.  Such 
customs  were  current  among  the  Jews,  having  been  ex- 


Lara  bo-dish. 

preaaly  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxx,  17- 
21).  In  the  Western  Church  priests  ordinarily  recite 
the  last  six  verses  of  Psalm  xxvi  during  the  act  of 
washing,  a  practice  which  is  referred  to  by  several  fa- 
thers, among  others  St.Clemeut  and  StXyril,  and  which 
became  common  throughout  the  whole  Church  about 
the  8th  century.  In  St.  Cyril's  Catechetical  Lectnres\ 
that  bishop  remarks,  "You  have  seen  the  deacon  pro- 
vide water  for  the  priest  of  sacrifice  and  presbyters 
around  to  wash  their  hands. . . .  That  washing  of  Land* 
is  a  symbol  indicating  that  you  ought  to  be  pure  from 
every  sin  and  prevarication." 

Lavalette,  Louts  de  Nooaret  d'Epetwox,  s 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1593,  and 
was  the  third  and  last  son  of  the  duke  of  Eperooo. 
Being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ecclesiastical  call- 
ing, he  was  sent  while  very  young  to  the  abbeys  of 
St.  Mesmin  of  Gard,  Bardona,  in  1611;  of  Gimoot,  Sc 
Victor  de  Marseille,  the  Grasse,  etc,  in  1621.  As  arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  he  assisted  at  the  States-General 
held  at  Paris.  Promoted  to  the  Roman  purple,  Jan,  1 1, 
1621,  he  took  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  the 
same  year,  and  of  that  held  at  Paris  in  1625.  In  1628 
he  resigned  the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse  in  favor  of 
Charles  dc  Montchol,  his  former  preceptor,  and  devoted 
himself  to  military  service.  At  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Sept,  28, 1689,  the  pope  refused  him  the  honors 
customarily  rendered  to  a  cardinal,  under  the  pretext 
that  be  had  commanded  the  armies  of  the  heretics 
against  the  Catholics.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  c.eni- 
rale,  s.  v. 
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Laveror  Regeneration,  a  name  sometimes  giveu 
hi  the  early  Christian  Church  to  baptism. 

Laverna,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  protecting 
goddess  of  thieves  and  deceivers  at  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  near  the  Lavernalian  gate. 

Law,  James,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Orkney  in  1606,  where  he  continued  until  1615, 
when  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  (ilasgow. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  227. 

La  wa  Ailek,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders, 
was  one  of  the  three  deities  who  are  constaut  compan- 
ions of  the  sun. 

Lawkapatim,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Poles  as  a  field-god,  and  his  favor  en- 
treated before  ploughing. 

Lawrence,  Francis  Effingham,  D.D.,  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  n  graduate  of  St.  Paul's 
College,  at  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1852  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary ;  in  1853  he  was  assistant 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New 
York  city,  and  remained  such  until  1859,  when  he  was 
chosen  rector,  and  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
death,  June  11,  1879,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 
See  Prut.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1880,  p.  171. 

Lawrence,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  was  bom  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  in 
3693.  His  father  was  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  chief  baron  Ward,  and  settled  as  a  min- 
ister first  at  Newcastle,  Stafford,  in  1714.  In  1727  he 
Ixx-ame  pastor  at  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  but  his  health 
failing,  in  1733,  he  had  to  go  south,  and  settled  at 
Monk  well  Street,  London,  where  he  had  a  crowded  au- 
dience for  many  years,  and  his  ministry  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  was  learned,  serious,  cheerful,  modest  and 
polite,  zealous  ami  pious.  He  died,  Oct.  1,  1760,  and 
was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  iii,  208. 

Lawson,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  born  March  13,  1749,  near  West  Linton,  Peebles- 
shire. At  twenty  he  had  finished  his  studies,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  1771  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Bergher  Secession  Church  at  Selkirk,  where  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  also  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  school  of  theology  at  the  same  place, and  died  there 
Feb.  21,  1820.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  ex- 
tensive scholarship,  and  earnest  piety.  Dr.  Lawson 
published  many  volumes  of  Sermons  and  lectures;  also 
Discourses  on  the  Whole  Book  of  Esther,  etc.  (Edinb. 
1804, 12mo;  Lond.  1809,  !2mo)  .—lectures  on  the  Whole 
Book  of  Ituth,  etc  (Edinb.  1805,  12mo) :—  Lectures  on 
tiie  History  of  Joseph  (1807,  2  vols.  Vlmo)  -.—Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (1821,2  vols.  12mo;  posth.  pub. 
from  80  MS.  vols,  left  bv  the  author).  See  Macfarlane, 
Life  (Edinb.  1861 ;  N.  Y.  1881). 

LayritS,  Friedrich,  a  famous  German  hymnolo- 
gist,  was  born  Jan.  30,  1808,  at  Nemmersdorf,  in  Upper 
Franconia.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  was  in  1837  preach- 
er in  Hirschlach,  and  diet!  at  Schwaningen,  near  Ans- 
pach,  ia  1859.  He  is  the  author  of,  Kern  des  deutschen 
Kitchengesanges  (3d  ed.  Nordlingcn,  1858-56):— Litur- 
gische  Cemeindegesdnge  (1855)  :  —  Geistliche  MelodUn 
meist  aus  dem  16.und  n.Jahrhundert  (3d  ed.  Erlaugen, 
I860):  —  Die  Liturgie  eines  vollstandigen  llnuptgottes- 
diautes  (1849).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  772 ;  Koch, 
Geschichle  des  deutschen  Kirchadiedes,  vii,  53  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Lazarus,  Levi,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  born  in  1822 
at  Filchne,  duchy  of  Poscn.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Berlin,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  was  rabbi  at  Prcnzlau.  When  Dr.  I*  Frankel 
(q.  v.),  the  director  of  the  Jewish  rabbinical  seminary, 
died,  he  was  called  in  1876  aa  his  successor.  Lazarus 
died  April  16, 1879.  He  was  a  great  Talmudist,  and  a 
In  1877  he  published  a  very  inter- 


esting brochure,  Zur  Charakteristik  der  to 
Ethik.  (B.P.) 

Lazzaxi  Donato.    See  Bramante, 

Le,  in  the  philosophical  system  of  Confucius  (q.  v."). 
is  the  ultimate  immaterial  element  of  the  universe.  It 
is  the  absolute,  regarded  in  association  with  material 
essences,  and  manifesting  itself  in  virtue  of  such  asso- 
ciation as  the  cause  of  organization  and  order.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  strictly  of  one  substance  with  this  prin- 
ciple. The  1a,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  Tai-ki, 
the  Great  Extreme  Beyond  it,  as  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  heaven,  the  one  ultimate  power,  the  entity  without 
an  opposite,  no  human  thought  ia  capable  of  soaring. 
"The  absolute  is  like  a  stem  shooting  upwards;  it  is 
parted  into  twigs;  it  puts  out  leaves  and  blossoms;  forth 
it  springs  incessantly  until  its  fruit  is  fully  ripe;  yet 
even  then  the  power  of  reproduction  never  ceases  to" be 
latent  in  it.  The  vital  juice  is  there ;  and  so  the  abso- 
lute still  works  and  works  indefinitely.  Nothing  hin- 
ders or  can  hinder  it*  activity  until  the  fruits  have  all 
been  duly  ripened,  and  activity  gives  place  to  rest." 

Leach,  Beriaii  N.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Middlctown,  Vt„  April  28, 1 801.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  1815,  and  was  ordained  in  October,  1826,  over 
the  Church  at  Cornwall.  His  subsequent  pastorates 
were  in  Middlebury,  Fredonia,  Wyoming,  Hamilton,  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  and  in  Middletown,  Conn.  His  useful 
life  closed  Jan.  23.  1869.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Ency- 
clop.  p.  676.    (J.  C.S.) 

Leavitt,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cornish,  H.  II.,  Oct.  21,  1800.  He 
was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1825,  and  was  a  member  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  for  two  years.  He  was 
ordained  an  evangelist  in  1828,  and  became  a  home 
missionary  in  Pendleton  and  Wilmington,  S.  C,  alter- 
nately; in  1830  was  temporary  supply  successively  in 
Lincoluton  and  Macon,  Ga.,  Westbrook,  Me.,  Atworth, 
N.  II.,  and  Waltliam,  Mass.  He  was  acting-pastor  at 
Bedford  in  1835,  was  installed  in  1837,  and  remained 
until  1840,  when  he  was  next  installed  pastor  of  Rich- 
mond Street  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  with- 
out charge  from  1863  until  his  death,  at  Providence, 
Oct.  7,  1877.  See  Trie*.  Cat.  of  Andover  Theol.  Sen. 
1870,  p.  80.  (W.P.S.) 

Leavitt,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Heath,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1794. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1814,  studi  ed  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  soon  secured 
a  lucrative  practice  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
in  Putney,  Vt.,but  left  it  to  enter  Yale  Divinity  School, 
where  he  graduated  in  1825.  The  same  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  After  a  highly  successful  pastorate  of  three 
years  he  resigned  and  became  secretary  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society,  and  editor  of  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
New  York  city.  In  1831  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evangelist;  in  1837  of  the  Emancipator;  in  1848 
managing  editor  of  the  Independent,  retaining  this  po- 
sition till  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  16,  1873,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr.  I^eavitt  was  a  man  of  great  suav- 
ity of  manner,  a  graceful  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. He  published.  Easy  Ussons  in  Reading  (1823)  :— 
Christian  Lyre  (1831)  :-and  a  seriea  of  Headers  (1847). 

Leblanc,  Oulllaume,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Alby  in  1561.  The  position  of  his  uncle,  a  distin- 
guished theologian  of  the  same  name,  aided  his  access 
to  ecclesiastical  honors.  Having  been  chamberlain 
to  pope  Sixtua  V,  he  was  appointed,  in  1588,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tence,  which  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII  reu- 
nited, in  1591,  with  the  episcopal  see  of  Grasse.  This 
reunion,  which  the  chapter  of  Vence  vigorously  repelled, 
became  to  Leblanc  a  great  source  of  embarrassment  and 
litigation.  He  was  even  the  object  of  an  attempted 
-  and  aought  to  destroy  the  act  of  union  by 
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the  parliament  of  Aix.  He  died  at  Aix,  Nov.  21, 1601. 
Fur  mention  of  his  works,  see  Hoefcr,  Nout.  Biog.  GS- 
nerale^  s.  v. 

Leblano  (de  Beaulieu),  Jean  Claude,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  in  Paris,  May  26,  1753.  After  being 
canon-regular  of  St.  Genevieve  before  the  Revolution, 
he  became,  in  1791,  constitutional  rector  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  subsequently  of  St.  Ftienne  du 
Mont.  He  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Rouen  on  the 
death  of  Gratian;  consecrated  Jan.  18,  1800,  at  Paris, 
and  held  in  his  metropolitan  church  a  council  of  the 
bishops  of  his  diocese  the  following  October.  In  1801 
he  assisted  at  the  national  council  held  at  Paris.  After 
the  signing  of  the  Concordat,  he  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  in  180*2  was  appointed  bishop  of  Soissons.  He 
established  a  seminary  in  his  episcopal  city.  Being 
invited,  in  1815,  to  be  present  at  a  reception  or  the 
emperor  after  his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba,  Lc- 
blanc  wrote  to  the  minister  to  give  assurance  of  his 
fidelity  to  Louis  XVIII.  This  declaration  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  bishop  of  Soissons  withdrew  to  England. 
The  return  of  the  king  recalled  him  to  his  diocese,  and 
in  1817  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Aries,  re-estab- 
lished by  the  new  Concordat.  Having  resigned  in 
1822,  he  withdrew  to  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions 
at  Paris,  took  charge  of  the  Savoyards,  and  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Denis.  He  died 
July  13, 1825.    See  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog.  CM,  ale,  s.  v. 

Lebonah.  The  modern  site,  el-Lubban,  is  laid 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  ten  miles  north  of  Beittn 
(Bethel),  and  is  briefly  described  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirs  (ii,  286,  360)  as  well  as  by  Guerin  (Samaria, 
ii,  1 12).  Five  pillars  still  remain  standing,  which  seem 
to  have  been  part  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

Lebrecht,  FChchtkoott  S.,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was 
born  at  Mcmmelsdorf,  Bavaria,  in  1800.  He  made  his 
Talmudical  studies  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Pros- 
burg,  Hungary,  and  his  philological  at  Halle,  under 
Gcsenius.  In  1832  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  13, 1876.  Lebrecht  contributed  largely  to  the  Li- 
teratur-Blatt  des  Orients  (1841-44),  and  in  connection 
with  Biesenthal  edited  the  dictionary  of  David  Kimehi, 
called  Liber  Radicum.  Besides,  he  wrote  an  essay,  lland- 
schriflen  und  erste  A  usgaben  des  babylonischen  Talmmls, 
published  in  Wissenschafliche  Blatter  aus  der  Veitel 
Ephraimiscken  Uhranstalt  in  Berlin  (1862),  and  DU 
Stadt  Bether,  in  Maguzin  fur  die  Wissenschafl  des  Ju- 
denthums  (Berlin,  1876),  p.  27-40,  77-93.  See  Furat, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  226  sq.    (U.  P.) 

Lebrun.  Charles,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  March  22, 1619.  In  1662  he  commenced 
his  great  work,  The  Battles  of  A  lexander,  which  gained 
htm  a  great  reputation.  In  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
are  two  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  The  atoning  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  A  ndretc.  He 
died  bl  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1690.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Giuerale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
a.  v. 

Lebrun,  Jean  Baptiste  (surnamed  Desmarets), 
a  French  scholar,  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  partly  edu- 
cated at  Port  Royal.  He  labored  in  different  dioceses, 
ami  died  at  Orleans,  March  19,  1731,  never  having 
been  willing  to  proceed  to  a  higher  order  than  that  of 
acolyth.  He  left  an  edition  (the  second)  of  the  Latin 
work  of  Jolin,  bishop  of  Avranches,  De  Divinis  Officiis 
(Rouen,  1679, 12mo) :— An  edition  of  St.  Paulinus,  with 
notes,  etc.  (Paris,  1685) : — A  Concordance  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (Lat.)  :—  Ije  Voyage  Liturgique 
de  France,  published  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de 
Moleon  (Paris,  1718,  8vo):— The  Breviaries  of  Orleans 
and  Severs: — Lactaniius,  the  edition  which  passed  in 
BIS.  to  his  brother,  a  bookseller  at  Rouen,  and  from  him 
to  Langlet  du  Fresnoy,  who  published  it  (2  vols.  4to). 
He  was  working  at  a  new  edition  of  the  Martyrology 
of  Usuardut  when  he  was  put  into  the  Bastile,  where 
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Le  Camus,  IvriENNK,  a  French  prelate  and  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Paris,  Nov.  24, 1632,  of  an  andret 
family  in  the  magistracy.  He  became  doctor  of  tie 
Sorbonue  in  1650,  and  almoner  of  the  king,  Louis  XI  V. 
while  still  a  minor.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Greno- 
ble in  1671,  and  from  that  time  a  great  change  took  place 
in  his  life.  He  was  indulgent  to  the  fatdts  of  others,  aal 
gave  an  example  of  charity,  modesty,  and  pietj.  Ia 
1686  Ix)uis  XIV  demanded  the  hat  of  the  cardinal  far 
M.  de  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Innocent  XI  not 
liking  this  prelate,  sent  the  Roman  purple  to  Le  Camus. 
This  irritated  Louis  XIV,  and  he  called  for  the  new 
cardinal,  wishing  to  reproach  him,  but  the  bishop  of 
Grenoble  disarmed  him  by  his  pleasantry.  Le  Cum 
left  all  his  goods  to  the  poor  of  his  diocese,  lie  found- 
ed two  seminaries,  one  at  Grenoble,  the  other  at  Si 
Martin  de  Misere,  and  several  establishments  of  charm. 
He  died  at  Grenoble,  Sept,  1 2, 1 707.  For  mention  of  ha 
works,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Lecanomancy,  a  species  of  divination  (q.v.),per 
formed  by  means  of  a  basin,  with  wedges  of  gold  or 
silver  marked  with  certain  characters.  The  wedg« 
were  suspended  over  the  water,  and  the  daemon  formal- 
ly invoked,  when  he  gave  the  response  in  a  low  1 
sound  passing  through  the  water. 


dictine,  who  died  March  11,  1748,  is  the  author  of,  Hi- 
bliothieque  Historique  et  Critique  des  A  uteurs  de  la  Con- 
gregation de  Saint- Maur  (Hague,  1726)  :— Defense  de  k 
Kibliotheque,  etc  (Paris,  1727)  : — f/istoire  de  la  CWi- 
tution  Cnigcnitus,  en  ce  qu*  Regarde  la  Congregation  k 
Saint- Maur  (Utrecht,  1726).  Sec  Jocbcr,  Allgemeim 
GtUhrten-LexUton,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lech,  John,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
bishopric  of  Duukehl,  Scotland,  in  1309,  and  was  canon 
of  the  Church.  In  1310  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Dublin.  In  1312  he  was  constituted  lord  treasurer  of 
Ireland.  He  died  Aug.  10, 1313.  See  D'Allon,  Memoir, 
of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  120. 

Le  Courrayer,  Piekrb  Francois,  a  French  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Rouen  in  1681.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  congregation  of  St 
Genevieve,  and  soon  he  instructed  there  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  was  canon  in  1701,  and  librarian  in  171L 
A  dissertation  which  he  published  at  Brussels  in  1723, 
under  the  title  Sur  la  Validiti  des  Ordinations  its  An- 
glais,  called  forth  the  opposition  of  Gervaise,  Hardouio, 
and  Lequien,  and  an  assembly  of  twenty-two  bishops 
who  met  at  St.  Germaiu-dea-Pres  condemned  the  wart 
together  with  Le  Courrayer's  rejoinder  to  his  opponent. 
Finally  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  abbot  of  St 
Genevieve  and  cardinal  Noailles;  but  about  the  same 
time  the  Oxford  University  made  him  doctor  of  theo- 
logy. He  intended  to  write  against  the  cardinal;  bat, 
afraid  of  being  imprisoned,  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  by  archbishop  Wake  of  Canterbury.  Le 
Courrayer  died  at  London  in  1776.  He  published  a 
French  translation  of  Sarpi'a  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  with  notes  (London,  1736,  2  vols.).  See  U 
France  Protest  ante;  Kicrologes  des  Homines  CHebra; 
Lichtcnbergcr,  Kncydop.  des  Sciences  ReUgievsei,  t.  r. 
(B.  P.) 

Le  Coz,  Ci.aui>k,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Plouncver  Parz/iy,  Brittany,  Sept.  2,  1740.  He  punned 
his  studies- at  the  College'of  Quimper,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor there  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  be 
was  elected  constitutional  bishop  of  the  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilainc,  and  the  same  year  deputy  at  the  legi*- 
lative  assembly.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was 
imprisoned  and  sent  to  Mont  Michel,  where  he  re- 
mained fourteen  months.  Obtaining  his  liberty  in 
1795,  be  resumed  his  episcopal  duties,  and  adhered  to 
the  encyclicals  published  by  the  synod  of  the  constitu- 
tional bishops  reunited  at  Paris.  Le  Coz  presided  over 
the  national  council  of  the  same  bishops,  held  at  the 
capitol  from  Aug.  15, 1797,  to  Nov.  12  of  the  saa 
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assembled  a  synod  at  Rennes,  but 
of  his  diocese  did  not  all  recognise  his  authority, 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  1601, 
posed  the  project  of  a  French  sacramentarian.  At  the 
tine  of  the  Concordat  of  the  first  consul  with  the  pope, 
Lc  Cox  resigned,  and  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Be- 
sancon.  In  1804  he  went  to  Paris  to  visit  the  pope, 
and  after  some  difficulties  signed  an  article  of  adhesion 
and  submission  to  the  briefs  of  the  holy  father.  He 
died  at  Villevieux,  near  Lons  le  Saulnier,  May  8,  1815, 
leaving  a  number  of  works,  for  mention  of  which  see 
Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a>  v. 

Led  (or  Leda  ,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  the  god 
of  war;  also  among  the  Russians.  He  appears  armed 
with  sword  and  shield,  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a 
ir  in  his  hand. 


Leding,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  chain  with 
which  the  wolf  Fenris  was  chained. 

Lee,  Henry  Washington,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Ham- 
den,  Conn.,  July  26, 1815.    He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1838 ;  became  rector  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1840 ;  and 
in  1848  of  St.  Luke's  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1854.    His  epis- 
residence  was  at  Davenport.    Griswold  College,  I 
in  that  place,  became  the  object  of  his  special 
He  died  Sept.  26, 1874.  See  Prot.  Episc  Almanac,  | 
1875,  p.  144. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  Trinity,  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  diet!  at  that  place,  Jan.  8,  1865,  aged  sev- 
enty-five years.  For  many  years  he  was  professor  in 
Washington  College.    See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1625.    From  his  fa- 
ther, Samuel  Lee,  he  inherited  a  large  estate.  After 
remaining  some  time  at  St.  Paul's  school,  he  went,  in 
16-10,  to  Oxford,  and  continued  his  studies  there  until 
1648,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.    Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  to  a  fellowship  in  Wadliam  College, 
and  became  proctor  of  the  university  in  1656.    At  that 
time  be  was  a  lecturer  in  Great  St.  Helen's  Church  in 
London.    In  1677  he  became  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated Theophilus  Gale,  as  minister  in  a  nonconforming 
congregation  in  Holborn.    In  September,  1679,  he  was 
preaching  at  Rignel,in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.    Afterwards,  for  several  years,  he  was 
pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  at  Newington  Green. 
Although  strongly  advised  to  enter  the  Established 
Church,  conscientious  scruples  forbade  it.    In  1686  he 
landed  in  New  England,  and  was  employed  to  preach 
in  Bristol,  R.  I.    The  next  year,  in  May,  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Church  there.  As  religious 
toleration  began  to  prevail  in  England,  he  resolved  to 
return  thither.    Resigning  his  pastorate  in  Bristol,  he 
set  sail  in  1691,  but  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer 
and  carried  to  St.  Malo,  where  he  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year.   It  is  said  of  him  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar.    At  one  time  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  astrology,  but  disapproved  of  it  afterwards, 
and  burned  a  hundred  books  relating  to  it.   His  benev- 
olence was  manifested  in  frequent  gifts  to  the  poor. 
Besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  published  several  books. 
His  Triumph  of  Mercy  was  popular  in  New  England, 
and  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1718.    Another  work, 
Orbit  Jtfiraculum ;  or,  The  Temple  of  Solomon  Portrayed 
by  Scripture  Light  (1659,  fob),  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  much  admired.  An- 
other, £>«  Kxcidio  Anli-Christi  (eod.  fob),  was  a  study 
of  popery.    See  Sprague,  AmaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i,  209. 

Lee,  "William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1816.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 


in,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1889,  in  1857 
was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in 
1863  lecturer  on  divinity.  In  1874  be  was  archdeacon 
of  Dublin,  and  he  died  May  11, 1883.  He  is  the  author 
especially  of,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ( 1858) :— Examination  of  Remarks  of  Baden  Pourtll 
(1861);  but  is  best  known  by  his  Lectures  on  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1852). 

Leechman,  John,  LL.D.,  a  Scotch  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  Sept.  2, 1803, 
and  became  a  Baptist  in  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Haldane  Institution,  Gran  town,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  was  ordained  a  missionary  to 
Itidia  at  Edinburgh,  July  3, 1832.  and  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool  on  the  25th  for  the  mission  station  at  Serampore. 
He  began  work  as  tutor  in  the  college,  aud  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  In  1835  ho  was  ordaiucd  co-pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Serampore.  In  1837  he  sailed  for  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health,  and  to  awaken  great- 
er interest  at  home  in  the  mission  in  India.  In  1838 
he  was  induced  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ir- 
vine, Ayrshire.  He  removed  to  London  in  1848  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hammersmith.  In  1850  he 
was  sent,  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Russell,  as  a  deputation 
to  India  and  Ceylon,  in  which  they  spent  some  four 
months.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1863,  and  re- 
moved to  Bath  for  rest  and  recuperation.  He  after, 
wards  engaged  in  various  public  labors,  and  at  the  close 
of  1867  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Kensington  Chapel. 
He  ceased  to  preach  in  1870,  and  died  March  16,  1874. 
See  (Lond.)  Bapt.  Hand-Book,  1875,  p.  284. 

Leechman,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  in  1706,  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1731,  ordained  minister  of  Beith 
in  1736,  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  about  1743,  principal  in  1761,  and  died  Dec. 
3, 1785.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  breth- 
ren la  the  ministry,  having  been  elected  by  them,  in 
1740,  to  the  modera'torship  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  and  in  1757  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a 
ripe  theologian,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  all  institutions  of  a  worthy  character.  A  col- 
lective edition  of  his  sermons,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
by  James  Wodrow,  D.D.,  was  published  (Lond.  1789, 
2* vols.  8vo ;  new  cd.  1816, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  The  (Lond.) 
Christian  Observer,  Dec  1812,  p.  753 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mcr.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Le  Faucheur,  Michel,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Protestant  preachers  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Geneva  in  1585.  In  1607  he  was 
ordained,  and  appointed  pastor  at  Annonay.  His  fame 
as  a  pulpit  orator  was  soon  made  known,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Geneva  wished  him  to  come  there.  But  Le 
Faucheur  declined,  and  in  1609  went  to  Paris.  In 
1612  he  was  called  to  Montpellier,  and  at  different  pe- 
riods represented  the  churches  of  Languedoc  at  the 
synodical  assemblies.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1657,  leav- 
ing, Sermons: — Trails'  de  TAction  de  rOrateur  (Paris, 
1657):-7Vai7i  de  la  Cine  du  Seigneur  (Geneva,  1635). 
See  Bayle,  Did.  Ilistorique;  Haag,  La  France  Pro- 
testante,  vi ;  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s»  v.    (B.  P.) 

Leger,  Saint.    See  Lkodegak. 

Legge,  George,  LLD.,  a  Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire,  Oct.  10, 
1802.  He  became  a  student  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1819,  completing  his  curricalum  in  1825,  and 
receiving  his  degree  of  M.A. ;  was  converted  in  1828 ; 
entered  Highbury  College  to  prepare  for  the  ministry 
in  1830,  and  in  1832  became  pastor  at  Bristol.  In  1835 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Gallowtree  gate 
Chapel,  Leicester,  and  in  that  capacity  continued  till 
bis  death,  Jan.  24,  1861.  In  1859  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union.  Dr.  Legge  was  a  man  of 
noble  qualities,  endowed  with  a  strong  intellect,  a  glow- 
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ing  imagination,  a  loving  heart,  and  great  constancy 
of  purpose.  His  principal  publications  were,  Principles 
of  Nonconformity :  —  Christianity  in  Harmony  with 
Man's  Xature,  I*resent  and  Progressive :  —  The  Range 
and  Limitations  of  Human  Knowledge,  besides  several 
single  sermons.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1862, 
p.  247. 

Legobien,  Charles,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
St.  Malo  in  1653;  in  1671  he  entered  the  society  of 
Jesus;  shortly  after  taught  at  Tours;  then  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  first  secretary,  and  afterwards 
superintendent,  of  the  missions  of  his  order  to  China. 
He  published,  about  1702,  a  collection  of  letters  from 
missionaries  in  China,  etc.,  entitled  Ultra  Edifiantes  et 
Curieuses,  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangires.  He  died 
March  5, 1708,  at  Paris.  Sec  Hocfer,  Xouv.  /nog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Le  Gouverneur,  Guillaume,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  St.  Malo.    After  being  canon,  then  deau  j 
of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  ho  became  bishop,  j 
Jan.  29,  1610.    He  assisted  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  to 
the  states  of  Brittany  in  1614,  founded  in  his  diocese 
several  establishments  of  charity  and  religion,  and  oc-  ! 
cupicd  his  lime  in  collecting  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions laid  down  bv  his  predecessors.    He  died  at  St.  ] 
Malo,  June  25, 1630.    See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Generate, 
a.  v. 

Legras,  Louise  de  Marillac,  Madame,  foundress 
of  an  order  of  nuns,  was  born  at  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1591. 
She  was  daughter  of  Louis  de  Marillac,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  guard  of  the  seals,  and  of  the  marshal 
of  this  name.  In  1613  she  married  Antoine  Legras, 
secretary  of  the  queen  Marie  de  Medicis.  Being  even- 
tually left  a  widow,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  re- 
ligious matters.  In  connection  with  Vincent  de  Paul 
she  bore  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious charitable  institutions.  They  founded  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sisters  of  charily  called  Saurs  Grises,  on 
account  of  the  color  of  their  costume.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  a  community  of  this  order  at  Paris,  madame 
Legras  devoted  herself  with  great  self-abnegation  to 
the  care  of  the  sick.  She  aided  Viuccnt  de  Paul  in 
bestowing  large  charities  in  various  ways.  Her  death 
occurred  at  Paris  in  1662.  See  Hoefer, A  out?.  Biog.  Gt- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Le  Hennuyer,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
in  1497  at  St.  Quentin.  He  was  successively  chief 
almoner  of  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry 
HI.  Appointed  bishop  of  Lodevc  iu  1557,  and  after- 
wards of  Lisieux,  he  was  spiritual  director  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  and  of  Diane  de  Poictiers.  In  this  position 
he  always  showed  a  disposition  to  persecute  the  Prot- 
ectants, although  some  acts  to  the  contrary  have  been 
falsely  attributed  to  him.  He  died  iu  1578.  See  Hoe- 
fer, A  our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Lebi.    On  the  identification  of  this  site  Lieut  Con- 

der  remarks  as  follows  (Jent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,276): 

"A  little  way  north-west  of  Zoreah.  seven  miles  from 
Belt  'Atab.  Is  a  low  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  are  springs 
called  'Ayuu  Abu  Mehurib,  or  the  '  fouutaius  of  the  plnce 
of  battles.'  Close  by  is  a  little  Moslem  chapel,  dedicated 
to  Mbelk  Nedhir,  or  'ibe  Naiarite  chief;'  and,  higher 
up,  a  rnin  wlih  the  extraordinary  title  Ism  Allah— 'the 
name  of  God.'  The  Nazariie  chief  is  probably  Samson, 
whose  memory  is  so  well  preserved  in  this  small  district, 
and  the  place  is  perhaps  connected  with  a  tradition  of 
one  of  his  exploits.  The  Ism  Allah  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  Esm'a  Allah— 'God  heard'— In  which  case  the  In- 
cident intended  might  be  the  battle  of  Ramath  Lebi. 
Finally,  we  were  informed  by  a  native  of  the  place  that 
the  springs  were  sometimes  called  'Ayuu  Kara,  In  which 
nnme  we  should  recognise  easily  the  En  hak-Kore,  or 
'fountain  of  the  crier'  (Judges  xv,  19).  To  say  that  this 
spot  certainly  represents  Ramath  Lehi— 'the  hill  of  the 
jaw-bone  '—would  be  too  bold.  It  seems,  however,  cleor 
that  a  tradition  of  one  of  Samson's  exploits  lingers  here ; 
the  position  is  appropriate  for  the  scene  of  the  slaughter 
with  the  jaw-bone,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
any  other  likely  site." 

Lehmacn,  Whjielm  Friedricii,  a  Lutheran  min- 


ister, was  bom  Oct.  16, 1820,  in  WUrtemberg.    In  1824 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  America.  He 
the  theological  seminaries  of  Columbus,  O.,  and 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  was  for  some  time  preacher  at 
erset,  O.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor  a 
University  at  Columbus.    He  died  Dec  1, 1880. 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Lutheran  Si 
Ohio,    (R  P.) 

Lehmus,  Adam  Thkodor  Auiert  Franz,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Gcrmanv,  was  born  at  Soest,  Dec 
2, 1777.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1801,  was  in  1819 
dean  and  pastor  at  Anspacb,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1837, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  IHe  Lehre  von  der  Ver- 
tohnung  des  Menschen  mit  Gott  durch  Christum  (Sulx- 
bach,  1821):  —  Ueber  die  Taufe  (Heidelberg,  1807):- 
Aufsatze  theologischen  Inhalts,  etc  (1835):— Die  Recht- 
fertigungslehre  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in  ihren  Uaupt- 
momenten  dargestellt  (1836).  See  Winer,  Ifandbuck  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  439,  450;  ii,  19,  65,  75,  100,  166;  Zuchold. 
Bibl.  7Wii,780sq.    (B.  P.) 

Leib  Olmai,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders, 
was  a  deity  of  the  atmosphere,  who  made  the  weather 
favorable  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Leifi thus,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  spring 
Hwergclmcr. 

Lelghton,  Henry  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  ct 
crated  bishop  of  Moray,  March  8,  1414,  where  he 
liuued  ten  years.  In  1424  he  was  translated  to  the 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  London  for  negotiating  the  ransom  of  king  James  I. 
and  returned  home  with  him.  He  died  in  1441.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  113-142. 

Leimburg,  Joiiann  Leiss  von,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1821.  For  some  time 
deau  at  Bregenz  and  Innsbruck,  he  was  in  1879  ap- 
pointed prince  -  bishop  of  Brixen,  and  died  April  24, 
1884.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  tolerant  against 
non-Catholics.    (B.  P.) 

Leinbach,  Thomas  Hartman,  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was 
born  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1802.  He  studied 
privately  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Herman;  was  li- 
censed and  onlained  in  1822.  After  serving  for  i 
3*ears  a  few  congregations,  located  partly  in  Lanes 
and  partly  in  Berks  County,  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Tulpehocken  charge,  where  he  concluded  his  long 
and  useful  ministry,  March  31, 1864.  Father  Leinbach 
was  celebrated  as  a  "catcchist,"  which  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  particular  field  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
was  besides  a  very  able,  earnest,  and  effective  preacher, 
and  a  roost  conscientious  and  successful  pastor.  See 
Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ,  Rrf  Church,  iv,  17b. 
(D.  Y.  H.) 

Leiptr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  rit 
of  hell,  which  have  their  source  in  the  spring  II  w 
gelmer. 

Leire.   Sec  Lethra. 

Letter,  Samuel  B^  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed 
ister,  was  born  at  Leitersburg,  Mi..  April  19,  If 
His  literary  and  theological  training  he  received  at 
York,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  bv  the  Marv- 
land  Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  1835;  imme- 
diately left  for  the  West,  and  settled  in  Ohio,  where 
he  successfully  exercised  his  ministry  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state  Dr.  Leiter  was  a  man  of  good  nat- 
ural parts  and  extensive  requirements,  which  be  con- 
scientiously cmploved  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  He 
died  March  81, 1883.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Lej ay  (LaU  Laius),  Claude,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Jesuit  onler,  was  born  at  Alse,  in  Faucigny,  in  the 
diocese  of  Geneva,  about  1505.  He  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  Li  Roche,  and  completed  them 
at  Paris.    He  allied  himself  in  friendship  with  Peter 
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Faore,  which,  in  1535,  led  to  his  becoming  a  Jesuit,  and 
a  great  help  to  his  order.  In  1545  he  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  afterwards  directed  the  College 
of  Boulogne,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  He  then  returned  to  Germany,  taught  at 
IngolstUdt,  then  at  Vienna,  in  June,  1551,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  6, 1552.  He  composed  various  works,  which 
were  only  published  in  the  Speculum  J'rasnlts^ac  Sacra 
Scriptura,  Canonum  et  Doctorum  Verbis  (Ingolstiidt, 
1625,  and  in  vol.  xvii  of  the  (Eurres  of  P.  Grelscr,  Rat- 
iabun,  1741).    Sec  Hocfcr,  Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Le-ke,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  It 
is  the  acknowledged  guide  to  ritea  and  manners,  pre- 
scribing rules  for  all  the  relationships  of  life,  and  the 
established  orders  of  society.    See  Confucius, 

Lekkio,  in  Finnish  mythology,  was  an  evil  spirit 
of  the  woods,  who  appeared  in  various  frightful  forms. 

Lei,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  god  of  love,  son 
of  Lada,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  brother  of  Did  and 
PoleL 

Lelli  (Saint),  Cam i i.i.d  t>b,  founder  of  an  order  of 
Italian  friars,  was  born  at  Bucchianico,  May  25,  1550. 
An  ulcer,  resulting  from  his  early  vices,  led  him  to  en- 
ter a  convent.  The  Franciscans  rejected  him,  and  he 
went  to  Home,  where  he  was  received  at  the  hospital 
of  St.  James.  He  speedily  recovered,  and  was  after- 
wards expelled  for  misconduct.  In  1569  he  enrolled 
himself  among  the  troops  of  Venice,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  been  dismissed,  hired  out  to  the 
Capuchins  of  Manfredonio.  He  wished  to  become  a 
monk,  but  was  repulsed  on  all  sides  on  account  of  his 
infirmity.  He  returned  to  the  hospital  of  St.  James, 
whe  re  this  time  his  good  conduct  obtained  for  him  the 
position  of  steward.  Thinking  that  the  diseases  even 
then  were  not  well  treated  at  the  hospitals, he  completed 
his  studies  among  the  Jesuits,  was  made  priest,  and 
founded  in  1584  the  congregation  of  Clcrcs  Regulars,  es- 
pecially intended  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  con- 
gregation, being  approved  by  Sixtus  V,  March  8, 1586, 
was  established  as  a  religious  order  by  Gregory  XIV, 
Oct.  15,1591.  St.  Camillo  de  Lelli  resigned  his  super- 
vision in  1607,  and  was  beatified  by  Benedict  XVI  in 
1742.  He  died  at  Rome,  July  14,  1614.  See  Hoefer, 
Xvtiv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Le  Maire,  Guillaume,  a  French  prelate,  was  chosen 
as  successor  to  Nicolas  Gellcnt,  bishop  of  Angers,  having 
been  first  chaplain  and  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral. 
The  newly  elected  bishop  went  to  Vincenncs,  May  16, 
1291,  and  took  the  oath  to  king  Philip.  Some  years 
later  he  excommunicated  David  de  Lcsmaisons,  baili- 
wick of  Angers,  and  his  sub-bailiwick,  Darien  Bidoyn. 
The  difficulty  was  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities. In  the  unfortunate  Condition  of  his  treasury  the 
king  objected  to  the  subsidies,  and  his  officers  levied 
upon  the  goods  of  the  Church  as  well  as  others.  This 
was  opposed  by  Guillaume  Le  Maire,  together  with  oth- 
er bishops.  He  argued  this  question  against  the  count 
of  Anjou.  The  whole  administration  of  Le  Maire  was 
laborious  and  discordant.  He  died  May  13, 1314,  leav- 
ing a  historical  work,  for  meution  of  which  see  Hoefer, 
A'onr.  Biog.  Gaiirale,  s.  v. 

Le  Maitre,  Antoine,  a  French  writer,  brother  of 
Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  (better  known  as  de.  Sacy),  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1607.  For  a  time  he  practised  law  with 
great  success,  but  abandoned  his  profession  and  joined 
the  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1658.  Le 
Maitre  is  the  author  of,  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard:— L' A  u- 
mone  Chritienne  (Paris,  1658,2  vols.):—  Vies  de  S.  Ig- 
nace,  de  S.  Jean  Climaque,  et  des  Martyrs  de  Lyon,  in  the 
Vies  des  Saints,  published  by  Du  Fosse  (1685) ;  from  the 
Latin  he  translate  Chrysostom's  treatise,  De  Sacerdo- 
tio.  See  Clemencet,  Hist.  GiniraU  de  Port-Royal,  vol. 
ii  and  iii ;  Beaoignc,  Uistoire  de  FAbbaye  de  Port-Royal, 
vol.  iii;  De  Vallee,  Antoine  le  Maitre  et  ses  Contempo- 
ruins;  Sapey,  Guillaume  du  Vair  et  Antoine  le  Maitre; 


Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  r. 

(B.  P.) 

Le  Mire.   See  M incus. 

Lemke,  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Dec.  31, 160],  at  Lubeck.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
March  7,  1674.  He  wrote,  Vindicatio  Librorum  Apoc- 
ryphorum  Vefrris  et  Xori  Testamenti: — Vindicatio  In~ 
carnati  Veri  Messia  Promissi  ex  Thalmud  et  Rabbino- 
rum  Scriptis  Desumta  :—Sckola  Papistarum  Re/ormata. 
See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-lAxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lemoine,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Cressy,  in  the  13th  century.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  appoiuted  auditor  of  the  rota. 
His  commentary  upon  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretales, 
which  he  wrote  at  Rome,  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
cardinal.  Boniface  VIII  appointed  him  legate  to  France 
in  1302,  and  in  this  position  he  strove  to  re-establish 
peace  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  the  holy  see.  He 
acted  with  so  much  discret  ion  that  he  won  the  esteem 
of  the  king  without  losing  his  credit  with  the  pope. 
He  assisted,  in  1305,  at  the  conclave  held  at  Perugia 
for  the  election  of  Clement  V,  and  accompanied  that 
pontiff  to  Avignon,  where  he  died,  Aug.  22, 1318.  His 
body  was  borne  to  Paris,  and  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  college  which  he  had  founded  in  1303  in  that  city, 
on  Rue  St.  Victor,  upon  the  site  of  the  houses,  chapel, 
and  cemetery  which  had  belonged  to  the  Augustinian 
monks. 

His  brother,  Andre*  Lemoine, bishop  of  Noyon,  aided 
him  in  the  founding  of  the  college  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  cardinal  Lemoine.  He  died  in  1315,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  laid  in  rfce  same  tomb.  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Lenaeus,  Johann  Canutus.  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1573,  at  Lenna,  near  Upsala. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Helmstadt,  and  Rostock,  was 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Upsala,  and  died 
April  25,  1669,  doctor  of  theology,  archbishop  of  Swe- 
den, and  pro-chancellor  of  the  Upsala  Academy.  He 
wrote,  Comm.  in  Etangelium  Johamis  .-—Comm.  in  Lu- 
ca*  Acta  Apostolorum : — Comm.  in  Canotticas  Epistolas 
Jacobi,  Petri,  Johattnis  et  Juda: —  Brevis  Informatio 
de  Veritate  et  Excellentia  Christiana  Religionis  .—Judi- 
cium de  L'nione  a  Calcinianis  Petita.  See  Wittc,  Dia- 
ri urn  Biographicum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- 
Uxikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Mandbuch  der  thevL  Lit.  i,  185. 
(B.  P.) 

Lenet,  Piiilibert  Bernard,  a  French  monk,  was 
born  at  Dijon,  Aug.  24,  1677.  Having  been  received 
among  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  hia  piety  and  learning.  For  a 
time  professor  at  Senlis  and  at  Provins,  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  seminary  at  Rheims,  and  abbot  of  Grand- 
Val-des-Ecoliers,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  Being  ac- 
cused of  Jansenism,  Lenet  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
position,  and  died  in  1748.  He  wrote  some  works,  for 
which  see  Necrologie  des  Plus  CeUbres  Dtfenseurs  de  la 
Veriti,  vol.  iii;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Le  Neve,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  biog- 
rapher, was  born  Dec.  27,  1679,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  became  rector  of  Thomton- 
le-Moor,  Lincolnshire,  about  1721,  and  died  about  1741. 
He  was  an  industrious  collector  of  biographical  mate- 
rials, and  has  given  to  the  world  several  important  col- 
lections. They  include,  Lives  of  the  Most  Illustrious 
Persons  who  Died  in  1711-12  (London,  1713-14,  2  vols. 
8vo):  —  Fasti  Ecclesia  Anglicana  (1716),  of  which  a 
new  edition  was  published  (1854,3  vols.8vo)  by  T.  Duffus 
Hardy,  assistant  keeper  of  the  public  records,  with  a 
continuation  to  the  year  of  publication;  the  first  edi- 
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tion  contained  eleven  thousand  entries,  while  the  new 
edition  contains  more  than  thirty  thousand  names  of 
clergymen:—  Memorial*  Concerning  l>r.  Rickartl  Field 
(1716):— Monumenta  Anglicana  (1700-19,  9  vols. 8vo) : 
—Lires  of  the  Protestant  Bishops  (1720)  -.—Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  (1723).  See  Biographical  Notice  of  Le 
Neve  in  Hardy's  edition  of  the  Fasti. 

Lenfant,  David,  a  French  Dominican,  who  died  at 
Paris,  May  31. 1688,  is  the  author  of,  Concordantia  A  u- 
gustiniance  (1655-1656,  2  vols,  fol.)  —Biblia  Augustini- 
ana  (2  vols.) :— St.  Bernardi  liiblia  (1665) :— St.  Tkoma 
Aquinatis  Biblia  (1657-59,3  vols.) :— Histoire  Genirale 
de  Tous  Us  Siecles  (1684,  6  vols.).  See  Lichtenbergcr, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s,  v.;  Jocher,  AUge- 
meines  Gelekrten-T*xikon,  a.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Nicolas,  a  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Beauvais,  Oct.  5, 1674.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Paris,  and  took  holy  orders,  but  soon  exchanged 
his  clerical  dress  for  that  of  a  politician  and  diploma- 
tist. He  died  Jan.  16,  1755.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  mention  the  following,  bearing  upon  theology :  No- 
vum Jesu  Christi  Testamtntum  Notis  llistoricis  et  Criti- 
cis  Jllustratum  ( Paris,  1703,  2  vols.:  reprinted  1735):— 
Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ,  Traduiie  et  Revue  (1771):— 
Trail i  llistorique  et  Itogmatique  du  Secret  Inviolultle  de 
la  Confession  (1713  and  often)  .—Refutation  des  Krreurs 
de  Spinosa,acec  sa  Vie  a  la  Tete  (Amsterdam,  1731): 
— Traits  llistorique  et  Dogmatiqne  des  Operations,  des 
Visions  et  des  Revelations  Particulures  (1751,  2  vols.) : 
—Recueil  des  Dissertations  Anciemtes  et  Modernes  sur 
les  Apparitions,  les  Visions  et  les  Songes  (1752,4  vols.). 
He  also  edited  Lucii  Cacilii  Lactantii  Opera  Omnia 
(1748,2  vols.),  the  most  complete  edition  of  Lactantius's 
works.  See  Michault,  Minutiixs  pour  Servir  it  fllis- 
toire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Outrages  de  CAbbi  Lenglet;  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (  B.  P.) 

Lengnicb,  Karl  Benjamin,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dantzic,  Feb.  19,  1743. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1772  second  preacher  at 
bis  native  place,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1795,  leaving,  I*redig- 
ten  (Dantzic,  1770)  -.—Beitrag  zur  Kennlniss  sellener  vnd 
merktcurdiger  Bttcker  (ibid.  1776, 2  vols.) : — Nachrichten 
tur  liucher-  und  Munzkunde  (ibid.  1780-82, 4  vols.).  Sec 
Ddring,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelreduer,  p.  200.    (11.  P.) 

Lenormant,  Charles,  a  French  archaxdogist  and 
nnmismatician,  was  born  in  Paris,  June  1,  1802.  In 
1828  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  was  in  1837  conservator  at 
the  national  library,  and  after  1835  acted  as  Guizot's  sub-  i 


Germany,  was  born  in  1803,  and  died  at  Waldcnburg, 
May  7,  1881,  member  of  consistory  and  doctor  of  the- 
ology. He  is  the  author  of,  Gtschichte  der  christlichet 
Religion  und  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1831):— Das  Lrben  Gel- 
left's  (Dresden,  1846)  -.—Stimmen  aus  der  Kirche  (1845): 
—Pauli  Epistola  i  ad  Timotheum  Grace  (1837):— Gt- 
schichte der  Reformation  in  Dresden  und  Isipzig  (1839) : 
—Das  Lrben  A  ugust  Hermann  Fr ancle's  (1848).  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  786.    (B.  P.) 

Leo,  Heinrich,  a  famous  German  historian,  was 
bom  at  Rudolstadt,  March  19, 1799.  He  studied  at 
Brealau  and  Jena,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Erlangen  in  1820.  In  1824  he  was  at  Berlin, 
accepted  a  call  to  Halle  in  1830,  and  died  April  24, 
1878.  Leo  was  orthodox  in  religion,  and  conacrratirt 
in  politics,  and  from  this  standpoint  wrote  his  Ukr- 
buck  der  fnicersalgeschichte  (Halle,  1835-44,  6  vols,: 
3d  ed.  1849-53).  Liberalism  found  in  him  a  violent  op. 
ponent,  and  the  liberal  tendencies  in  State  and  Chorea 
he  assailed  in  Studien  und  Skizzen  sur  Xaturgesckicite 
des  Staates  (ibid.  1833),  Die  Hegelingen  (1838),  Signa- 
tura  Tempo ris  (1849),  more  especially  in  the  Kreuz- 
Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  political  conservatives,  and  io 
Fcangelische  Kirckemeitung,  the  organ  of  orthodoxy 
His  political  tendencies  were  acknowledged  bv  king 
Frederick  William  IV.  and  in  1863  he  was  made  a 
of  the  Prussian  upper 


Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v. ; 
Broekhaua,  Conversation*- l^xikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Leo,  Rudolf,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  May  6,  1806,  at  Rudolstadt.  He  studied  at 
Jena  and  Gottingen,  waa  tutor  of  prince  G  timber  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  from  1829  to  1839,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  from  IXft 
to  1844.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  second 
deacon,  in  1851  court-preacher  and  member  of  consistory, 
and  in  1852  general-superintendent.  He  retired  from 
the  ministry  in  1879,  and  died  Jan.  18, 1883.    (B.  P.) 

Leonard,  Alexander  S.,  S.T.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  York  citv,  June 
28,  1806.  He"  graduated  from  Columbia  College  ia 
1825;  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  twenty 
years;  ordained  deacon  in  1848;  assistant  at  SL  Clement's 
Church,  N.  Y. ;  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  in  the  same 
city,  from  1849  to  1865,  and  died  there,  May  17,  1878. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1879, p.  169;  Church  Almanac, 
1879,  p.  93. 

statute  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  his  lectures,  savoring  too  !  Leonhard,  Mattilbi  i/Udink,  a  famous  Domini- 
much  of  Romish  orthodoxy,  often  caused  disturbances,  ca"»  wno  d,ed  ,n  1470»  provincial  of  Lombardy,  was  a 
especially  in  1846,  so  that  he  had  finally  to  give  up  his  doc,or  °.f  kw  *nd  divinity.  He  preached  in  the  prin- 
lectiiring.    In  1848  he  was  called  as  professor  of  Egvp-  ;  C!D*1  cilic9  of  Iul.v»  «pecially  at  Florence,  before  pope 

Eugene  IV  and  his  court.    His  Sermones  have  often 
been  printed.    See  Lichteubergcr,  Encyclop.  des 
ces  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Jocber,  Aligemeine* 
Hum,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Leoni,  Ottavio  (called  i7  cav.  Padovano  and  Paio- 
vaniuo),  an  eminent  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  in 
Rome  in  1578.  Among  bin  historical  works  m  The  Y 
and  Infant,  in  Santa  Maria  deila  Minerva;  The . 
ciation,  in  San  Eustachio ;  and  St.  Carlo.  St. 
and  St.  Niccolo,  in  San  Urbano.  He  was  chosen  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  was  appointed 
knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  on  which  occasion  he 
painted  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Martina,  for  the  Church 
of  the  Academy.  As  an  engraver,  be  did  not  succeed 
very  well  He,  however,  executed  a  number  of  works. 
He  died  in  1630.  See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Bit 
s.  r. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Leopard-worahip.  The  leopard  is  held 
dread  by  the  natives  of  different  parts  of  Africa,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  ferocity,  but  from  the  supersti- 
tions notion  that  wicked  men  metamorphose  thenuelm 
into  these  animals,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  depredations 
without  the  liability  or  possibility  of  being  killed.  Ia 


tian  archaeology  at  the  College  de  France,  and  died  at 
Athens,  Nov.  24, 1859.  Of  his  works  we  mention,  Tre- 
sor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique  (1886-50, 5  vols.) : 
— Elite  des  Monuments  Ciramographiques  (1844-57,  3 
vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Lenormant,  Francois,  son  of  Charles,  was  born  in  | 
Paris,  Jan.  17, 1837.  He  pursued  the  same  studies  which  i 
distinguished  his  father.  In  1862  be  was  sub-librarian 
of  the  Institute,  in  1874  professor  of  archaeology  at  the 
large  Paris  library,  and  died  Dec.  10,  1883,  leaving, 
Manuel d"  Histoire  A  ncietme  de  r Orient  J usqu'  aux  G nerves 
Inidiques  (3d  ed.  1869, 3  vols. ;  transL  into  German,  Ber- 
lin, 1869, 2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1871)  :—Lettre*  Assyriolttgiques 
et  Epigraphiqves  (1871-72,4  vols.):  —  Us  Premieres 
Civilisations  (1874, 1  vols. ;  Germ,  transl  Jena,  1875)  :- 
Les  Sciences  0 ecu  lies  en  Asie  (1874-75;  Germ,  transl. 
Jena,  1878),  two  parts;  the  first  treating  of  La  Magie 
chez  les  Chaldiens  et  les  Origines  A  ccadiennes ;  the  sec- 
ond of  La  Divination  et  la  Science  des  Prisages  eke* 
les  Ckaldiens: — Les  Origines  de  t Histoire  d'Apres  la 
Bible  et  les  Traditions  des  Peuples  Orientaux  (1880-82, 
2  vols.;  Engl,  transl.  New  York,  1882) :— Mcmnaies  et 
MidaiUes  (Paris,  1883).    (B.  P.) 

Leo,  Gottlob  Eduard,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
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doned  by  their  inhabitants,  because  they  are  afraid  to 
attack  these  animals  on  account  of  their  supposed  su- 
pernatural powers.  In  Dahomey,  the  leopard  is  ac- 
counted so  sacred  that  if  any  one  should  kill  it  he 
would  be  convicted  of  having  committed  sacrilege,  and 
would  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  offended  god  as  a 
propitiation.  The  leopard  is  there  looked  upon  as  an 
impersonation  of  the  supreme  god,  whom  they  call  Seh, 
If  any  one  is  killed  by  a  leopard,  his  relatives  rejoice  at 
the  event,  and  treat  the  animal  with  great  kindness. 
Sec  Leopard. 


t  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Lepcha 
is  a  dialect  spoken  by  an  aboriginal  mountain-tribe  in 
north-east  India,  near  Darjeeling.  The  first  attempt 
at  a  translation  into  that  dialect  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Start,  in  1856  or  1856,  who  printed  the"  gospel  of 
Matthew  at  his  own  expense.  The  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  published,  in  1871,  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  Genesis,  and  part  of  Exodus.    (B.  P.) 

Lepsius,  Karl  Richard,  a  noted  German  Egyp- 
tologist, was  born  at  Naumburg,  Dec.  23, 1810.  Well 
prepared  by  seven  years  of  classical  training  at  Pfurta, 
he  went  in  1829  to  Leipsic  and  Gottiugen  to  study 
philology.  When  he  took  his  degree,  he  allowed  at 
once  by  his  dissertation  that  he  knew  how  best  to  util- 
ize the  principles  of  comparative  philology  by  Apply- 
ing them  to  the  solution  of  difficult  problems  of  classi- 
cal scholarship.  He  took  for  bis  subject  the  Umbrian 
Inscriptions,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
proved  in  the  end  one  of  the  roost  successful  achieve- 
ments of  the  science  of  language— namely,  the  deci- 
pherment and  grammatical  aualysis  of  the  Eugubian 
tables.  In  1833  he  went  to  Paris  to  attend  lectures, 
and  study  in  libraries  and  museums.  In  1834  he 
published"  Paldographie  als  Mitt  el  fur  die  Sprachfor- 
tchung,  for  which  was  awarded  by  the  French  Institute 
the  Prix  Votary.  In  1835  another  essay  of  his,  Ueber 
die  Anordnung  und  Yencandtschofl  des  semitischen,  iu- 
dischen,  dthiopischen,  altpersischen  und  altayyptischcn 
Alphabets,  was  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy;  and 
in  the  same  year,  while  still  at  Paris,  he  wrote  his  pa- 
per, Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Verwaitdtschafl  der 
Zahlworter  in  der  indogermanischen,  $emilischen,  und 
der  Lvptischen  Sprache.  At  the  time  of  his  residence 
at  Paris,  Champollion's  star  was  just  rising,  but  Egyp- 
tian studies  were  only  in  their  infancy.  Lepsius  felt 
attracted  towards  these  new  studies.  Having  acquired 
the  first  principles  of  the  decipherment  of  hieroglyphs 
from  Champollion's  works,  he  proceeded  from  Paris  to 
Italy,  which  was  rich  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  He 
spent  some  time  with  Roscllini,  at  Pisa,  and  then  set- 
tled down  to  steady  work  at  Rome.  Here  he  was  at- 
tracted by  Bunsen,  who  did  everything  he  could  for 
him.  By  his  Jsttre  a  M.  Itotellini  sur  t  Alphabet  Ilii- 
mglyphique  (1837),  Lepsius  took  his  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  Egyptologists  of  the  day,  and  thus  entered 
upon  a  career  which  he  never  left  again.  But,  although 
Egypt  formed  the  principal  object  of  his  studies,  his 
classical  tastes,  too,  found  ample  food  in  Italy,  as  was 
shown  by  his  edition  of  the  Inscrtptiones  Umbrtcat  et 
Oscas  (Lcipsic,  1841),  and  by  his  papers  on  Die  Tyrrhme- 
srhen  Pelatgcr  in  Etrurien  (1842).  From  Italy  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  spent  two  years  studying  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  shaping  plans  for  future  work.  In 
1842  we  find  Impetus  established  ss  professor  at  Berlin. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  published  some  of  his  best- 
known  works — his  Auswahl  der  wichtigsten  Urkvnden 
des  agyptischen  A  Uerihums  (1842,  fol.  with  23  tables),  ami 
Das  Todtenbuch  der  Algypter  (eod.  with  79  tables).  In 
the  same  year  followed  the  great  expedition  to  Egypt, 
projected  by  Bunsen,  and  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I V.  Lepsius  was 
the  leader,  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  most  difficult 
task  with  perfect  success.  Every  student  of  Egyptol- 
ogy knows  the  fruits  of  that  expedition,  as  gathered 
partly  in  Lknkmdler  aus  Egypten  und  .1  hiopien  (1849- 


59, 12  vols,  of  the  largest  folio,  with  894  tables).  In  1849 
be  published  his  Chnmologie  der  Algypter,  one  volume ; 
the  second  never  appeared.  Without  enumerating  the 
many  works  which  he  published  after  his  return  from 
Egypt,  we  will  state  that  in  1866  he  went  to  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  once  more,  and  this  second  expedi- 
tion was  crowned  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  trilingual 
tablet,  a  worthy  companion  of  tho  Rosctta  stone.  In 
1869  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  land  of  his  lifelong 
love,  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Sues  canal,  and 
afterwards  travelled  with  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia 
to  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  elaboration  of  his  Nubian 
Grammar,  a  work  of  enormous  labor,  full  not  only  of 
new  materials,  but  of  new  views  on  the  relationship  of 
the  numerous  languages  of  Africa.  "Taken  all  in  all," 
says  Max  Muller,  "  Lepsius  was  the  perfect  type  of  the 
German  professor,  devoted  to  his  work,  full  of  ideals, 
and  convinced  that  there  is  no  higher  vocation  in  life 
than  to  preserve  and  to  add  to  the  sacred  stock  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  which,  though  it  is  seen  by  the  few 
only,  has  to  be  carried,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
from  battle  to  battle,  and  kept  safe  from  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines."  Lepsius  died  July  10,  1884,  only  one 
day  after  Dorner  and  Lange.  Like  a  Christian,  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  last  journey,  being  strength- 
ened before  his  departure  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  court-preacher,  Dr. 
Kogel.  Besides  having  received  different  orders  from 
the  hands  of  kings,  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  by 
the  Lcipsic  University  in  1859.  He  also  introduced 
the  so-called  missionary  alphabet,  or  Standard  Alpha- 
bet for  Reducing  Unwritten  Languages  and  Eoreign 
Graphic  Systems  to  a  Uniform  Orthography  in  Euro- 
pean Letters,  a  system  which  gained  support  both  by 
scholars  and  missionaries.  See  Max  MUller,  in  the 
Academy  (Lond.  July  19,  1884) ;  Ebers,  Richard  Lep- 
sius, ein  Lebensbild  (Leipsic,  1885 ;  a  list  of  Lepsius  s 
works  is  found  on  p.  376-390) ;  Dillmann,  Gedachtniss- 
rede  auf  Karl  Richard  Lepsius,  read  before  the  Ber- 
lin A  cad  cm  v  of  Sciences,  July  2,  1885  (Berlin,  1885). 

(a  p.) 

Le  Quien,  Axtoixe.   See  Anthosy  le  Quiex. 

Lerad,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  mighty  tree,  stand- 
ing in  Walhalla,  in  whose  boughs  the  reindeer  Eikthyr- 
nir  and  the  goat  Hejdrun  live  and  find  nourishment. 
From  the  drops  which  fall  from  the  antlers  of  the  for- 
mer all  the  rivers  of  the  world  are  formed. 

Lei  cai i,  Nicolas  Marie,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
born  at  Tabia,  Genoa,  Nov.  19,  1G75.  He  filled  various 
offices  at  the  pontifical  court,  and  afterwards  became 
successively  governor  of  Lodi,  of  Benevento,  of  Came- 
rino,  of  A  neon  a,  of  Civita  Vccchia,  and  of  Perugia. 
Being  called  to  Rome  in  1724  by  Benedict  XIII, 
with  whom  he  had  allied  himself  at  Benevento,  he  was 
consecrated  archbishop  in  partibus,  and  two  years  later 
appointed  prime  -  minister.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
refusing  to  treat  with  him,  under  the  pretext  that  his 
position  was  not  sufficiently  honorable,  he  was  made 
cardinal  in  December,  1726.  In  his  position  as  secre- 
tary of  state  he  showed  himself  an  able  negotiator,  and 
several  times  thwarted  the  purposes  of  the  imperial 
court.  In  1730,  on  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII,  he  was 
despoiled  of  his  honors,  and  arraigned  before  a  congre- 
gation of  cardinals  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration. His  integritv  was  established,  but  his  influence 
was  gone.  He  died  March  20, 1767.  See  Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Leschies,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  were  evil  spirits 
of  the  woods,  whose  existence  is  still  believed  by  the 
Russians  and  Lithuanians.  They  were  similar  to  the 
Pan  or  Fauns  of  the  Greeks  and  " 
brought  north  probably  by  the  latter. 

Losly.    See  Lesley  ;  Leslie. 

L 12 spine  (LaL  Spina,  or  Spinous),  Jean  de,  a 
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French  theologian,  was  born  about  1506.  At  first  a 
monk,  he  renounced  Romanism  in  1561,  and  joined  the 
Kclormed  Church.  After  the  Poissy  Colloquy,  he  was 
for  some  time  preacher  at  Foutenay-le-Comte,  and  af- 
terwards at  La  Kochelle.  In  1564  he  published  his 
Ditcourt  da  Yray  Sacrifice  et  du  Vrag  Sacrificateur. 
In  1568  he  was  pastor  at  St.  Quentin.in  1572  at  Paris, 
in  1576  at  Saumur,  in  1578  at  Angers,  and  died  in  1594 
at  Saumur.  Besides  his  Discourg,  be  published,  Traiti 
de  VApostasie  (1583)  .-IHalogue  de  la  Cine  (eod.),  etc. 
See  Boyle,  Did.  Hist,  et  Critique,  a.  v. "  Spina Vincent, 
Rtcherches  sur  let  Commencement  et  Premiers  Progr'es  de 
la  Reformation  en  la  VilU  de  La  RocheUe  (Rotterdam, 
1693) ;  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  de*  Sciences  Religieuses, 
a.  v.  (B.P.) 

Lestang,  CiimsToriiE,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Brivcs  in  1560.  When  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  ho  was  made  bishop  of  Lodeve,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of  Calvinism, 
then  very  rife  in  Languedoc,  and  for  this  he  received 
of  Henry  III  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  per 
month.  The  League  counted  him  among  its  most  fer- 
vent advocates.  He  had  a  contest  with  the  duke  of 
Montmorency.  Lestang  lost  all  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric,  and  the  palace  which  he  had  built  was  de- 
stroyed. To  make  amends,  Henry  III  gave  to  him  the 
episcopal  house  and  the  revenues  of  tbe  bishopric  of 
Carcassonne,  which  Moutmorency  had  enjoyed.  In 
1604  he  was  made  bishop  of  Carcassonne.  Louis  XIII 
made  him  commander  of  his  orders,  grand  master  of  his 
chapel,  member  of  his  private  council,  and  director  of  his 
finances.  lestang  continued  to  fill  important  offices 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Carcassonne,  Aug.  11, 
1621.    Sec  Hocfer,  Xour.  liiog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Lestonac,  Jeanne  dk,  foundress  of  an  order  of 
French  nuns,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1556.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  of  Jeanne  d'Eyqucm  of  Montagne,  sister  of 
Hie  celebrated  philosopher  Michel  de  Moutagne.  Al- 
though her  mother  was  a  Protestant,  her  father  and 
uncle  made  her  adopt  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1573 
she  married  Caston  de  Montferrand.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  consecrated  herself  to  tbe  Virgin,  and 
entered,  in  1603,  the  house  of  the  Feuillantines  of  Tou- 
louse. Shortly  after,  Jeanne  de  Lestonac  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  a  society  of  young  ladies,  the  greater 
part  taken  from  Calvinistic  families.  These  new  nuns 
bore  tbe  name  of  Jesuitines.  Cardinal  de  Sourdis  op- 
posed the  foundation  of  this  order,  but  the  pope  favored 
it  and  ordered  ita  consecration,  which  took  place,  March 
25,  1606,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a  brief  of  Paul  V, 
April  7,  1607.  The  order  grew  rapidly  in  importance. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jeanuc,  she  had  control  of 
twenty  -  nine  houses  of  Jesuitines.  Sho  died  at  Bor- 
deaux, April  2,  1640.  After  her  death  some  of  her 
bones  were  sent  to  the  principal  convents  of  the  order, 
or  were  used,  according  to  some  hagiographcra,  to  per- 
form various  miracles.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  liiog,  G4ne- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Lestrange,  Louis  Henri  dk  (dom  A  itguxtine).  the 
renovator  of  t  he  order  of  La  Trappe,  was  born  at  Vive- 
rais  in  1754.  On  his  nomination  as  coadjutor  to  the 
archbinhop  of  Vicnne  in  1780,  he  retired  to  La  Trappe, 
in  the  department  of  Orne,  near  Mortaque,  the  seat  of 
Cixtercian  monks  since  1140,  but  reformed  by  the  abbe 
de  Ranee  in  1662,  and  which  has  given  its  name  to  all 
monasteries  which  have  adopted  the  rigorous  rule  of 
Kance.  See  Trapimsts.  In  1791  the  French  govern- 
ment seized  the  property  of  th«  monks  of  La  Trappe, 
and  Lestrange  led  twenty-four  of  tbe  religious  to  Val 
Sainte,  canton  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  where  they  were 
heartily  welcomed,  constituted  an  abbey  b}'  Pius  VI, 
and  Augustine  placed  at  its  head.  On  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  in  1798,  by  a  French  army,  the  Trappists 
were  compelled  to  flee.  They  wandered  with  their 
laader  through  various  part*  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 


until  Paul  I  promised  them  hospitality  in  his  states, 
and  they  established  themselves  in  Russian  Poland  ia 
1799.  In  the  following  year  the  czar  issued  a  ukase 
ordering  all  French  emigrants  to  leave  his  territories, 
Augustine  then  led  hia  brethren  to  Protestant  Prussia, 
where  they  found  a  temporary  asylum.  Then  it  was 
that  a  party  of  them,  guided  by  Urban  GuiUet,  em- 
barked at  Amsterdam  for  Baltimore,  May  29, 1803.  Th« 
I  deliverance  of  Switzerland,  in  1804,  soon  permitted  the 
monks  to  return  to  Val  Sainte,  and  in  1805  Napoleoo 
granted  them  authority  to  establish  themselves  in  hii 
empire.  Mont  Valerian,  which  rises  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  soon  beheld  a  monastery  of  this  austere  order 
arise,  but  when  the  emperor  began  to  persecute  the 
pope,  the  fervent  disciples  of  Ranee  and  Lestrange  re- 
sisted him.  In  1810  Dom  Augustine  accordingly  made 
his  monks  solemnly  retract  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  and  Napoleon  ordered  aO 
houses  of  Ia  Trappe  to  be  closed,  and  the  abbot  Les- 
trange to  be  tried  by  court-martial;  but  Augustine  es- 
caped to  Switzerland,  and  thence  traversing  Germany, 
pursued  by  the  imperial  police,  embarked  at  Riga  for 
London,  and  thence  for  the  United  States.  There  (ia 
the  city  of  Boston)  he  found  a  second  colony  of  Trap- 
pists, under  Vincent  of  Paul,  awaiting  him.  Dom  Au- 
gustine Lestrange  arrived  in  New  York  in  1813,  to 
which  place  he  ordered  Guillet  from  Missouri,  and  Vin- 
cent of  Paul  from  Boston,  and  concentrated  at  one  place 
the  scattered  and  feeble  forces  of  the  brethren.  Tbe 
energetic  Lestrange  also  founded  a  community  of  Trap- 
pist  nuns.  Meanwhile  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon  opened 
France  to  the  Trappists,  and  Dom  Augustine  returned 
to  restore  the  black-girdled  monks  to  their  home.  He 
embarked  for  Havre  in  October,  1814,  with  twelve 
monks,  the  sisters  and  pupils,  when  he  restored  the  or- 
der to  Europe.  Lestrange,  the  indefatigable  and  heroic 
successor  of  Bernard  and  Ranee,  died  at  Lvons,  France, 
Julv  16, 1827.  See  De  Courcy  and  Sbeai  Hist,  of  the 
Calk.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  870. 

Letfete,  in  Norse  my thology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
famous  Asa-horses  mentioued  in  the  Edda. 

Lethe,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  stream  of  fur- 
getfulness,  out  of  which  the  souls  drank  when  i 
Elysium. 


Lethra  (now  Leire),  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  the 
city  of  the  gods  among  the  ancient  Danes.  This  was 
the  holy  place  where  the  nation  assembled  to  offer  up 
their  sacrifices,  to  present  their  prayers,  and  to  receive 
the  choicest  blessings  from  the  gods. 

Lettish  Version.   See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Leuchars,  Patrick  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  in- 
vested with  the  see  of  Brechin  in  1354,  and  some  time 
after  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1370  he  resigned  his  office  of  chancellor.  He  was 
bishop,  and  present  at  Parliament  in  1373. 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  162. 

Levi,  GicsEPrE  Emancelo,  a  Jewish  writer,  < 
born  at  Vercelli,  Italy,  in  1814.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed "  laureatus "  (graduate)  professor  of  literature 
at  the  University  of  Turin,  and  died  June  10, 1874,leav« 
ing,  Parabole,  Legende  e  Pensieri  Ruceolti  dei  I.ibri 
Talmudici.— Christians  et  Ebrei  nel  Medio  Kro  (Germ. 
transL  by  Seligmann,  Leipsic,  1863) 7Vocr<»rta  ilosa- 
ica: — Autobiografa  di  un  Padre  di  Famigli ; — Cere- 
monial* per  It  Cenna  di  Pasqua :  —  Dei  Pregi  itBa 
Lingua  Ebraica,  Discorso  A  cademico.    (B.  P.) 

Lewis,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Jan.  1, 1773.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1794,  with  his  twin-brother,  Zech- 
ariah  Lewis.  Remaining  at  New  Haven,  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained  May  30. 1798. 
He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1800 ;  in  1806  of  the  Presbyte- 


rian Church  in  Goshen;  and  in  1812  preached  in  Bris- 
tol, R.  I. ;  subsequently  served  in  New  Rocbelic  and 
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West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  as  a  stated  supply,  and  succeeded 
his  fither  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  December,  1818.  He 
gaumed  charge  of  the  Church  in  Bristol,  K.  I.,  Nor.  12, 
18-28.  In  September,  1831,  the  failure  of  his  voice  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  charge,  though  he  still  preached 
occasionally  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  23, 1854.  See  Sprague,  A  totals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  667. 

Lewis,  John  W.,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister  of 
Georgia,  was  born  near  Spartansburg,  S.  C,  Feb.  1, 1801. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  with  success,  but 
was  drawn  to  the  ministry,  and  ordained  in  1832.  About 
1840  he  removed  to  Canton,  Go.,  where  he  was  pastor 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  of  other  churches  in  Chero- 
kee County.  In  such  secular  concerns  aa  he  under- 
took he  exhibited  good  judgment  and  sagacity.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
many  souls.  His  death  took  place  in  Cherokee  County, 
Ga..'in  June,  1865.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop. 
p.  691.    (J.C.  S.) 

Lewis,  Samuel  Seymour,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  Sept.  4,  180-1.    His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired in  tbe  district  school,  but  at  the  age  of  fltcen 
he  entered  the  High  School  at  South  Berwick,  Mc., 
where  he  prepared  for  college.    After  entering  Dart- 
mouth, failing  sight  compelled  him  to  dissolve  his  con- 
nection with  it,  and  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
friend  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  devoted  himself  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  Consulting  a  distinguished  oculist  in  New 
York,  lie  was  assured  that  he  was  simply  near-sighted, 
whereupon  he  immediately  closed  up  his  business,  and 
entered  Trinity  (then  Washington)  College,  Hartford. 
Conn.    At  the  end  of  two  yearn  he  graduated,  Aug.  6, 
1829.    Shortly  after  he  entered  the  (ieix  ml  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  York  city,  but  before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Trinity  College, 
which  post  he  held  until  he  was  ordained  deacon,  June 
10,  1832.    In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  took  charge  of 
Christ  Church,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala ,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders.    Accepting  nn 
invitation  from  Mobile,  he  went  there  in  the  latter  part 
of  1835,  occupying  the  only  parish  in  the  city,  and  that 
a  feeble  one.   Here  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  died 
there  July  9,  1848.    His  style  of  preaching  was  of  the 
evangelical  type,  and  he  was  especially  successful  as  a 
pastor.    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v, 
714. 

Lewis,  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  Bib- 
lical scholar  and  Congregational  divine,  was  l>orn  in 
Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1802. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  18*20,  studied  law 
in  Albany,  and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  entered  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Fort  Miller.    Iu  1833 
he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  and  opened  a  classical 
school  at  Waterford,  and  in  1835  removed  his  school  to 
Ogdensburg.   In  1838  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  New  York,  which  chair  he  occu- 
pied until  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  iu  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
occupied  that  position  until  his  death,  May  11,  1877. 
Through  all  the  years  of  his  professorate  he  was  a  thor- 
ough, indefatigable  student  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  lit- 
erature.   He  employed  his  attainments  to  defend  and 
illustrate  tbe  truths  of  divine  revelation.    Among  his 
first  publications  were  translations  and  texts  of  Plato's 
works,  accompanied  with  valuable  note*  and  critical 
dissertations.    In  1855  he  published  his  Six  Days  of 
Creation,  the  work  by  which  he  became  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  divine  revelation.  Dr. 
Lewis  contributed  largely  to  magazines,  both  monthly 
and  quarterly,  and  his  contributions  to  religious  jour- 
nals were  almost  without  number.    To  mention  only 


one,  the  New  York  Observer,  that  paper  contains  numer- 
ous valuable  articles.  Among  them  are, "  State  Rights," 
"A  Photograph  from  the  Kuins  of  Ancient  Greece," 
"  Heroic  Periods  in  a  Nation's  History,"  "A  Defence  of 
Capital  Punishment,"  «  The  People  of  Africa,  their  Char- 
acter, Condition,  and  Future  Prospects."  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  recently  published  Life  of  President 
Nott,  of  Union  College,  and  the  translator  of  Genesis 
and  Ecclesiastes  in  Lauge  s  Commentary.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Lewis,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergymau,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  22, 
1803.  He  was  rector  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until 
1861,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  of  which  he  continued  to  have  charge  un- 
til 1874.  He  died  at  the  latter  place,  Oct.  2, 1877.  He 
published,  Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year: — Confession 
for  Christ  :—The  Early  Called:— Position  of  the  Church, 
besides  several  tracts.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1878, 
p.  1 69 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Lewis,  Zechariah,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
editor,  sou  of  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Wil- 
ton, Conn.,  Jan.  1, 1773.  With  bis  twin  brother,  Isaac, 
he  graduated  from  Yale  College  iu  1794,  and  after  study- 
ing theology  at  Philadelphia  under  Ashbcl  Green,  D.D., 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College,  remaining  in  that 
office  until  1799.  While  a  theological  student  he  was  a 
private  tutor  in  general  Washington's  family.  Con- 
vinced that  hia  health  was  too  much  impaired  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  and  New  York  Sjtectator,  con- 
tinuing in  that  employment  until  1820.  For  six  years 
he  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  out  of  which  sprang  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.  Resigning  this  position  in  Febru- 
ary, 1820,  he  was  elected,  in  May,  a  secretary  of  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  office  he 
held  for  five  years.  For  sev  ral  years  ho  was  editor  of 
the  American  Missionary  lityister,  which  he  began  to 
publish  in  July,  1820.  He  died  iu  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  14, 1840.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, i,  666. 

Lba  Ma,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  five  upper  worlds 
through  which  the  bouI  of  the  departed  has  to  wander. 

Lhamogbiuprul,  in  Lamaian  mythology,  was  the 
wife  of  the  Thibetanian  king,  Kazan,  oue  of  the  most 
beautiful,  pure,  and  sacred  nymphs  of  the  lower  heaven. 
See  Cio  Coscioa. 

Lha-Ssa-Morou,  an  annual  festival  observed  by 
the  Lamas  of  Thibet  on  the  third  day  of  the  first  moon, 
at  Lha-Ssa.  It  lasts  six  days,  and  is  designed  to  give 
the  devout  an  opportunity  to  implore  the  blessings  of 
the  Tale-Lama,  and  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cele- 
brated Buddhist  monastery  called  Morou,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  town.  See  Hue,  Travels  in  Tar- 
tary  and  Thibet. 

Libamen,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
denote  the  bunch  of  hair  which  was  cut  from  the  fore- 
head of  the  victim  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  which 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits. 

Libanomancy  (  from  Xifiavoc,,  the  frankincense 
tree,  and  uavriia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination 
(q.  v.)  which  was  performed  by  throwing  a  quantity  of 
frankincense  into  the  fire,  and  noting  the  odor  which  it 
emitted.  If  it  burned  quickly  and  gave  out  an  agree- 
able smell,  tbe  omen  was  favorable ;  but  if  the  reverse 
took  place,  it  was  unfavorable. 

Libelli  Poenitentiftles  (certificates  of  penitence), 
documents  frequently  issued  during  and  after  the  8th 
century  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  granting  immediate 
absolution  to  those  who  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
priest,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  fulfil  the  ap- 
pointed penance,  even  though  they  were  not  prepared 
to  partake  of  the  communion.    Great  opposition 
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made  to  thi§  practice  by  the  reformers  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.    Sec  Pksitkntial 

Liber  Albus  (irhite  book)  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teries ami  guilds  contained  a  personal  history  of  visitors 
or  benefactors,  frequently  recorded  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  persons  themselves  commemorated. 

Liberalia,  a  festival  observed  annually  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  on  March  17,  in  honor  of  Liber  or  Bac- 
chus. A  procession  of  priests  and  priestesses,  wearing 
ivy  garlands,  marched  through  the  city,  bearing  wine, 
honey,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  along  with  a  portable 
altar,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  fire-pan,  in  which 
the  sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  occasion  the  Ro- 
man youths  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  were 
invested  with  the  toga  virilis  or  dress  of  manhood. 
The  Liberalia  were  much  more  innocent  in  their  char- 
acter than  the  Bacchanalia  (q.  v.),  and  continued  to  be 
celebrated  in  Itome  after  that  festival  was  suppressed. 

Libera  UOS  (delicer  us)  is  the  amplification  of  the 
petition, "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
("omul  in  almost  all  liturgies.  For  instance,  that  of  the 
Gallican  (which  is  variable)  is  on  Christmas  day — "Li- 
bera nos,  omnipotens  Pens,  ab  omni  malo  et  custodi  nos 
in  omni  opere  bono,  perfecta  Veritas  et  vera  libertas 
Deus,qui  regnas  in  stecula  wculorum."  Many  liturgies 
contain  supplications  for  the  intercession  of  saints  in 
the  Libera  nos. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

Liberi,  Pietiio,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Padua  in  1605,  and  studied  under  Alessandro  Vnro- 
tari,  also  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  as  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian.  Among  his  beat 
productions  are  the  Murder  of  the  Iitnocentt,  at  Venice; 
A'ouA  just  Landed  from  the  Ark,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Vicenza ,  and  The  Deluge,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiorc,  at  Bergamo.  Others  of  his  grand  pictures 
are  the  Instruction  of  Pharaoh's  Host,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Vicenza;  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  ax.  Bergamo;  and 
the  Sufferings  of  Job.  He  died  in  16K7.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Diog. 
Ginirule,  s.  v. 

Libnah.  Some  would  locate  this  place  at  Beit- 
Jibrin,  and  others  at  Ibna,  on  the  coast  road ,  but  Tris- 
tram (Bible  Places,  p.  44)  and  Trelawney  Saunders  (Map 
of  the  O.  T.)  accept  the  identilication  with  Arak  eU 
Menshigeh,  which  the  Ordnance  Map  lays  down  at  six 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  Beit-Jihrin,  and  the  accom- 
panying  Memoirs  describe  thus  (iii,  259) :  "  A  mud  vil- 
lage on  a  flat  plain,  surrounded  with  arable  land,  and 
supplied  by  three  wells.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  with 
two  sacred  places.  The  curious  mound  north  of  it  Is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  consisting  of  natural  rock, but  scarped, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  artificially  made  steeper. 
On  the  top  is  a  sacred  mukdm,  with  a  few  hedges  of 
prickly  pear.  This  site  is  evidently  ancient  and  im- 
portant. The  hills  near  it  are  of  very  white  chalk,  and 
the  name  Libuah  signifies  'milk  white.'" 

Libra  (a  balance),  the  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
It  was  supposed  that  those  who  were  bom  under  this 
constellation  loved  equity.  There  were  other  kindred 
superstitions  connected  with  this  sign  by  the  ancients. 

Libs,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  south-west  wind. 
He  was  represented  in  Athens,  on  the  tower  of  winds, 
as  a  young  man,  clothed  in  a  light  mantle.  In  his  hands 
he  carries  a  ship's  ornament.    See  Notts. 

Liechtenstein,  Anton  August  Heinrich,  a 

Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  25, 
1753,  at  Hclmsthdt,  where  he  also  pursued  his  studies. 
In  1773  ho  commenced  his  academical  career  in  his  na- 
tive place,  was  in  1777  rector  at  the  Johanneum  at 
Hamburg,  and  in  1782  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
there.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  bis  native  place  as 
professor  of  theology,  general  superintendent,  and  first 
preacher  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1816,  leav- 
ing, Doctriaarum  Theologicarum  Exanun  ad  1  Cor.  iit% 


10-17  ( Helmstiidt.  1771):— A'aw  UherJobi  asm  Odpsea 
llomeri  Comparari  I'ossitf  (1773): — Descriptio  Duo- 
rum  Codicum  Hebraicorum  adhuc  Parum  Cognitom 
(1776)  :  —  Rmsjn  Codkis  Hebr.  MS.  Heimstadirws 
Uninti  (1777),  etc  See  Poring,  Die  geUhrten  Theeloge* 
1  leutschlands,  a.  v.  ,  FQrst,  BM.  Jud.  ii,  245;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  i,  96;  ii,  167.    (B.  P.) 

Liechtenstein,  Friedi ich  Wilhelm  Jacob, • 
Lutheran  minister  of  Germany,  was  born  of  Jewish 
parentage  at  Munich,  Oct.  8, 1826.  In  1842,  his  mother 
joining  the  Church,  he  was  baptized,  together  with  hi* 
brother  Moritx,  at  Wurzburg.  In  1843  be  commenced 
his  theological  studies  at  Erlangen,  and  pursued  the 
same  at  Halle.  Iii  1848  he  was  ordained, and  appointed 
assistant  pastor  at  Munich.  In  1855  the  Univertity 
of  Erlangen  bestowed  on  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  for  a  work  entitled,  l^bensgesckichie  its 
llerrn  Jetu  Chruti  in  chronologischer  Vebersicht  (Er- 
langen, 1855).  In  1863  he  was  called  to  Culm  bach, 
and  died  March  24,  1875.    (B.  P.) 

Liechtenstein,  George  Philip,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bora  st  Frankfort -on-the-Main. 
Msrch  26,  1606,  of  Jewish  parents.  Towards  the  end 
of  that  same  year  he  was  baptized,  together  with  hit 
father,  who  made  an  open  profession  of  Christ.  Lich- 
tenstein  made  his  philosophical  studies  at  Giessen  sod 
Marburg,  and  his  theological  at  Strasburg.  He  was 
offered  by  the  Swedish  field-marshal,  count  Horn,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Germany,  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
court  of  Sweden,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  at  home, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1634.  He  minis- 
tered for  several  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frank- 
fort, till  he  was  called,  in  1657,  to  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Catharine's  Church.  He  died  Feb.  7, 1682,  his  funeral 
sermon  being  preached  bv  his  friend,  the  famous  Dr. 
Spencr.    (B  P.) 

Liechtenstein,  Johannes  Leopold,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage,  at  Uech- 
ingen,  April  10,  1813.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  Habsheim,  in  Upper  Alsace.  When 
twenty-one  years  old  his  way  led  him  to  Basle,  where 
a  Hebrew  Christian  prepared  himself  for  missionary 
work.  To  bring  this  lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
synagogue  was  Lichtenstein's  intention,  but  the  would- 
be  victor  was  soon  conquered,  and  the  former  teacher 
became  now  a  disciple  of  Christ.  On  Sept.  28, 1834,  he 
was  baptized  at  Strasburg,  adding  the  name  Johannes 
to  his  Jewish  name  Leopold.  Soon  after  hia  baptists 
he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  attended  the  Ecole  da 
Thcol.  Oratoire,  and  where  Merle  d'Aubigne  was  one  of 
his  teachers.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Strasburg  sod 
attended  the  upper  classes  of  the  Protestant  gymnastoax 
Having  passed  his  examination  in  1839,  he  then  west 
to  Erlaugeti,  where  Hoffman,  Hsrless,  Thiersch,  and 
others  were  his  professors.    In  1841  he  went  to  Berlin 
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to  complete  his  theological  studies  under  Hengstenberg,  I  Victor  und  die  tkeologischen  Richtungen  seiner  Zeit  (Lcip- 
Stahl,  Neander,  Twesten,  and  others.  In  1842  he  was  sic,  1832)  '.—Die  christliche  Dogmatik  aus  dem  christolo- 
ordained  for  the  ministry  at  Erlangen,  and  accepted  a  I  gischen  Frincip  dargestellt  (Gottingen,  1849) :— Introduc- 


ed from  the  Jewish  Missionary  Society  at  Strasburg, 
In  1845  he  received  a  call  from  New  York,  to  act  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Jewish  mission  there,  which  he 
accepted.  In  1847  he  left  his  position,  and  in  1848  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.  From  1851  to  1854  he  labored  at 
New  Albany,  Ind. ;  accepted  a  call  of  the  German  lie- 
formed  Church  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
till  1862,  when  the  First  German  Reformed  Church  of 
Cincinnati,  < )..  culled  him  as  its  |»astor.  In  1806  he 
exchanged  his  position  for  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
German  Presbyterian  Church  there,  and  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  Nov.  3,  1882.    (R  P.) 

Liechtenstein,  Moritz,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Germany,  brother  of  Jacob,  was  born  Jan.  3, 1824.  Like 
his  brother,  he  studied  theolnpy  first  at  Erlangen,  nnri 
subsequently  at  Halle.  In  1M56  he  entered  actively  upon 
the  ministerial  career,  by  being  made  curate  to  an  aged 
minister  at  Burgleu.  in  Pranconia.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Tann.  The  place  proving  inju- 


tral  Franconia,  in  I860,  and  died  Sept.  8, 1870.    (B.  P.) 
Lie  no  n.    See  Liknox. 

Lida,  David  de,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  18th  cen- 
turv,  is  the  author  of,  11*1  SUO,  or  a  cabalistic 
roe'nury  on  Ruth  (Amsterdam,  1610)  :-TH  "H*, 
ilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  1719) :— B3po  "V7,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  613  precepts  (1690).  His  writings 
were  edited  and  published  under  the  title  of  *P  "IED 
13  33,  by  his  sou  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1727).  Sec 
Furst,  BM.  Jud.  ii,  247.    (B.  P.) 

Liebermann,  Franz  Leopold  Brcxo,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Molsheim,  near  Slras- 
burg,  iu  1769.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution, 
to  avoid  being  imprisoned,  he  fled  to  Germany,  but  re- 
turned to  his  parochial  work  at  E molsheim  in  1795. 
In  1801  he  was  called  to  Strasburg  as  cathedral-preacher 
and  episcopal  secretary,  but  returned  again  to  Kmols- 
heim  in  1803.  In  1804  Liebermann  was  imprisoned  un- 
der the  pretext  of  having  relations  with  the  Bourbon 
family.  He  was  released,  however,  in  1805,  and  his 
friend,  the  bishop  of  Mayence,  appointed  him  superior 
of  the  clerical  seminary  and  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Blayence.  Liebermann,  who  died  in  1844,  is  the  author 
of  Institutions  Theologize  Dogmatica  (1819,  5  vols.),  a 
work  still  used  in  the  seminaries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  America.  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  French  in  1856.    See  Lichtcnberger,  Encydop.  dt$ 


Ho  in  Dogmatical*  ChrisUunam  (Leipsic,  1854).  Besides, 
he  published  Predigten  in  dcr  Universitats-Kirchc  ge- 
halten  (Gdttingen,  1841;  2d  ed.  1856) :  —  Predigt-Bei- 
trdge  zur  Forderung  der  Erkenntniss  Chritti  in  der 
Gemeinde  (1861),  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Jahr- 
bucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie.  See  Zuchold,  HAL  Theol, 
ii,  794 ;  Lichtenbcrger,  Encydop.  det  Sciences  Religieuses, 
s.  v. ;  Plitt-Ilerzog,  Real-EncyUop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Liexnaeker,  Nicolas  (called  the  Rote),  an  eminent 
Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1575,  and  first 
studied  under  Mark  Gerards,  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  master,  with  Ottovcnius.  The  name  of  Rose  was 
given  him  when  a  boy  on  account  of  his  ruddy  checks. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Flem- 
ish school,  and  his  works  are  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  painted  sacred  and  historical 
subjects.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Ghent,  are 
two  of  his  best  works.  The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The 
Fail  of  the  Rebel  Angels,  which  last  is  considered  his 
masterpiece.  Also  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  are  sev- 
eral of  his  works,  one  of  which  is  n  grand  composition, 
representing  The  Utst  Judgment.  He  died  at  Ghent  in 
1647.  Sec  Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Gine rule,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Uiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i  ts,  s.  v. 

Lievens  (Livens,  or  Ly wyna),  Jan,  a  Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Leyden,  Oct.  24, 
1607,  and  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  George  van 
Schooten,  but  when  ten  years  of  age  was  placed  under 
Peter  Lastmau.  He  paiuted  a  number  of  tine  works 
while  quite  young,  which  procured  him  a  favorable  re- 
ception at  the  court  of  England,  where  he  resided  three 
years.  At  Brussels,  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  is  his 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin,  ami  in  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
at  Antwerp,  a  fine  picture  of  The  Holy  Family.  In 
1641  he  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  executed  his  cel- 
ebrated pictures  of  Darid  and  Bathshrba  and  The  Sac- 
rifice oj  Abraham.  He  died  probably  in  1663.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  of  his  best  prints :  The  Holy 
Family;  The  Virgin  Presenting  a  Fear  to  the  Infant 
Jesus ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  St.  Jerome  in  a  Cell, 
holding  a  Crucifix;  The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Uiog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  liiog.  Ilist. 
of  the  Fine  A  i  ts,  s.  v. 

Lif  and  Lifthi asset,  in  Norse  mythology, arc  two 
human  beings  who  hide  themselves  with  Raguarokr 
(destruction  of  the  world),  and  feci!  on  dew.  From 
them  all  men  are  born  who  will  inhabit  the  rejuvenated 
earth  after  the  lire  of  Sutur. 

Lifuan  Version  ok  thk  Scriptures.  Lifu  is  a 
language  spoken  on  the  Loyalty  Islands.    In  1809  the 


Scietices  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  !  book  of  Psalms  iu  the  Lifu  language,  was  printed  iu 
Lit.  i,  807.    (B.  P.)  |  the  island  of  Mare.  In  1872  the  New  Test,  was  printed 

liiebetrut,  Frikdrich,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  |  in  England,  under  the  care  of  the  translator,  the  Rev. 
Germany,  who  died  Oct.  17,  1881,  at  Charlottenburg, 1  M.  Macfarlane,  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Lifu.  In  1877 
near  Berlin,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  DieEhe1,  the  Pentateuch  was  issued  from  the  press,  under  the 
Mich  ihrer  Idee  und  nach  ikrer  geschicht lichen  Enttcicke-  \  editorship  of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Crcagh,  of  the  London  Mis- 
ton?  (Berlin,  1834):  —  Der  Tag  des  llerm  und  seine  sionary  S>ciety.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and 
Feier  (1837)  -.—Christliche  Amlachtsstundenfur  Frauen  1  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  1885,  we  learn  that  the  com- 
und  Jungfrauen  erangelischer  Konfession  (1847) :— Veber  '  pletiou  of  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
die  Verehruttg  der  Heiligen,  Reliouien  und  Bilder  (1845) :  j  was  made  Aug.  29,  1884.    The  translator,  Rev.  S.  M. 


— Katechismus  der  christ lichen  I.ehre  (1853):  —  Reise 
nach  dem  Moroenkmde  (1858)  .—Dr.  Beck  und  seine  SteU 
lung  zur  Kirche  (1857) :—  L  eber  die  Heuchtlei  und  wi- 
der  dieselbe  (1859).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol.  ii,  793  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Liebner,  Karl  Tiikodor  Aijjert,  a  prominent 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Schkolen, 


Creagh  "is  now  copying  the  corrections  made  in  the 
parts  already  printed,  viz.  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  New 
Test.,  and  the  number  of  changes  in  these  amount  to 
52,310.  The  whole  is  being  prepared  for  publication." 
The  same  translator  is  also  preparing  marginal  refer- 
ences.   (R  P.) 

Lifui ,  iu  Norse  mythology,  is  a  dwarf  formed  of  and 
living  in  the  earth.    He  was  slain  by  Thor  at  Baldura 


near  Naumburg,  March  3, 1806.    He  studied  at  Leipsic, 

Berlin,  and  Wittemberg,  was  in  1832  pastor  at  Kreisfcld,  i  funeral,  and  thrown  into  the  burning  ship, 
in  Saxony,  in  1835  professor  at  Gottingeu,  in  1851  at  I  Ligature  (ligatura,  Ugamentum,  Stoic,  irapiapua, 
Leipsic,  and  in  1855  general  superintendent  and  court- '  etc)  was  a  kind  of  amulet  worn  by  the  ancient  heathen, 
preacher  at  Dresden.  He  died  June  24, 1871,  at  Meran,  i  cither  upon  their  own  persona  or  those  of  their  animals, 
Switzerland.    Liebner  is  the  author  of,  Uugo  con  St.  j  for  the  purpose  of  averting  evU.  Their  use  is 
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by  early  Christian  writers  (Chrysostom,  flomiL  ade.  Jud. 
viii,  7 ;  Const.  Apostol.  viii,  82,"  etc.)-  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Antiq.KV. 

Lightensteln,  John,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery,  was  born  at  Hechtngen,  Hohenzol- 
lem,  Germany,  in  1818.  The  occasion  of  his  conver- 
sion was  his  zealous  efforts  to  bring  back  to  the  Jewish 
faith  a  companion  who  bad  become  a  Christian.  At 
different  universities  he  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  such 
men  as  Merle  D'Aubigne,Hengstenberg,Neander,Stahl, 
and  Sohelling.  He  was  ordained  in  1842,  and  was  for 
a  time  a  missionary  among  the  Jews  of  Alsace.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1845,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  superintendent  of  their  mission-house.  He 
afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  German  Presbyterian 
Church  i:i  Palerson,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  of  a  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  iu  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1866, 
took  charge  of  the  First  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  continued  there  until  his  death,  Nov.  3, 1882.  He 
was  a  ripe  scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  a  thoroughly 
evangelical  man.  See  X  Y.  Observer,  Nov.  28,  1882. 
(\V.  P.  S.) 

Lights,  Feast  of,  a  name  applied  by  Joseph  us  to 
the  Jewish  Feast  of  Dedication  (q.  v.). 

Lights  of  Walton,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  ap- 
peared in  the  17th  century  at  Walton-on-Thames,  Sur- 
rey, England.  The  story  of  their  origin  is  related  as 
follows  :  In  the  hegiuning  of  Lent,  1649,  Mr.  Fawcet, 
then  minister  of  Walton,  having  preached  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  had  concluded  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
•ix  soldiers  came  into  the  church,  one  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  a  lantern,  and  four  with  candles  uulighted. 
The  first  soldier  addressed  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
had  received  iu  a  vision  a  message  from  God,  which 
they  must  listen  to  and  believe  on  pain  of  damnation. 
The  message  consisted  of  five  lights :  1.  The  Sabbath  is 
abolished;  "and  here,"  said  he,  "I  should  put  out  my 
first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high  that  I  cannot  light 
it."  2.  Tithes  are  abolished.  3.  Ministers  arc  abol- 
ished. 4.  Magistrates  are  abolished,  repeating  the  same 
words  as  he  had  uttered  under  the  first  head.  Then 
taking  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  declared  that  it  is 
also  abolished,  as  containing  only  beggarly  elements, 
which  are  unnecessary  now  that  Christ  is  come  in  his 
glory,  with  a  full  measure  of  his  Spirit.  Then  taking 
the  lighted  candle  from  his  lantern,  he  set  fire  to  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  after  which,  extinguishing  the  can- 
dle, he  added,  "and  here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguished." 

Ligitsch,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  god  of 
atonement  and  rest.  The  wives  pray  to  him  after  hav- 
ing been  angry  with  their  husbands. 

Liknon  (Mkpov),  a  long  basket,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  Dionysus  was  carried  in  the  IHonysia.  The 
Liknon  was  the  winnowing  fan  into  which  the  corn  was 
received  after  threshing,  and  was,  very  naturally,  used 
in  the  rites  of  both  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  It  was  also 
employed  to  carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  first- 
fruits  or  other  offerings.    See  BACCHUS. 

LilienthaL  Max,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Mu- 
nich in  1815.  He  studied  at  his  native  place,  and  grad- 
uated in  1837  as  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1839  he  re- 
ceived a  call  as  director  or  the  Hebrew  school  at  Riga, 
Russia.  In  1845  he  resigned  his  position  and  went  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  three 
congregations,  an  office  which  he,  however,  resigned  to 
open  a  Jewish  boarding-school.  In  1855  he  accepted  a 
cal!  to  the  congregation  at  Cincinnati,  and  died  April  1, 
1882.  Besides  sermons  and  addresses,  he  published, 
Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  judisck-alerandriniscketi  Reli- 
gionspkilosopkie  (Munich,  1839) :— Bibliograpkiscke  Xo- 
tizrn  uber  die  kebraiscken  Manuscripte  der  konigl.  Hiblio- 
tkek  si/  Miincken  (printed  in  the  Beilaqe  der  alltfemeinen 
Zritung  des  Judentkums,  1848).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii, 
219  sq.     (B.  P.) 


TMHth,  the  name  of  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  according 
to  rabbinical  tradition.  She  was  made  of  the  earth  as 
was  Adam  himself,  and  would  not  submit  to  be 
over  by  her  husband.  Seeing  no  possibility  of 
agreement  between  herself  and  him,  she  fled 
to  the  sea,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  a  race  of 
daemons,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  refusing  to  return 
to  Adam,  one  hundred  of  her  children  were  to  die  er- 
cry  day.  Lilith  became  noted  in  Jewish  legend  as  a 
destroyer  of  infants,  and  for  this  reason  they  adopted 
the  custom  of  writing  the  names  of  three  protecting  an- 
gels on  slips  of  paper  or  parchment,  and  binding  tbem 
upon  the  infant,  to  prevent  the  evil  influence  of  Lilith. 
Among  modern  Jews,  when  a  woman  approaches  the 
period  of  her  confinement,  the  husband  inscribes  on  each 
of  the  walls  or  partitions  around  the  bed,  along  with 
the  names  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  words  "  Begone,  Lilith." 
On  the  inside  of  the  doors  also  he  writes  the  names  of 
three  angels,  which  it  is  believed  will  defend  the  child 
from  the  injuries  which  it  might  otherwise  receive  from 
Lilitb. 

LiUie,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Congregational  mini*, 
ter,  waa  born  in  Glasgow  in  1803.  He  embraced  re- 
ligion very  early  in  life,  studied  at  the  university,  and 
becoming  animated  by  a  strong  missionary  desire,  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
studied  three  years  at  Gosport,  and  iu  1826  sailed  to 
India.  His  health  failing  caused  his  return  to  Glasgow 
in  the  following  year.  He  then  settled  as  teacher,  soon 
after  became  itinerant  minister,  in  1833  was  chosen  co- 
pastor  at  Musselburgh,  and  in  1834  accepted  an  nr.  na- 
tion to  the  pastorate  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  where  he 
coutiuued  during  life.  In  1840  Dr.  LiUie  added  to  bis 
pastorate  the  tutorship  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
the  training  of  a  local  ministry.  He  died  Oct.  19. 1*69. 
Dr.  LiUie  was  an  eminent  Christian  and  scholar,  and  a 
prodigious  worker.  Sec  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-Boot,  1870, 
p.  805. 

Limns,  an  article  of  dress  worn  around  the  loins  by 
the  ancient  Roman  papa,  or  officiating  priest,  at  the 
sacrifices. 

Lincoln,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  sec  of  Dublin  in  1757.  He  encouraged  hi* 
people  to  a  continuance  of  peaceful  and  Christian  dispo- 
sitions, and  forcibly  appealed  to  those  of  another  com- 
munion aa  to  Catholic  loyalty  and  love.  He  died  in 
1762.  Sec  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Arckbiskopt  of 
Dublin,  p.  469. 

Lincoln,  Thomas  Oliver,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  iu  Boston,  Mass..  May  4.  1809.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  Gdlege  in  1829,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1834;  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Ken nebunk port.  Me..  Dec.  10, 
1834,  and  afterwards  served  the  Free  Street  Church  in 
Portland;  Philadelphia, Pa. ;  Mount  Holly,  N.J.:  Man- 
chester, N.  II. ;  Utica  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Williamsport. 
Pa. ;  and  Roadstowu,  N.J.  He  died  at  Bridgeton,  Jan. 
20,1877.    (J.C.  S.) 

Linde,  Joiiann  Wii.iiki.v,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  Iwrn  Jan.  24, 1760,  at  Thorn,  and  died 
Feb.  16,  1840,  at  Dantztc,  su|>erintendent  and  member 
of  consistory.  He  is  the  author  of,  Sententite  Jet*  Si- 
racida  (Dantzic,  1795)  :—Dcs  Soknes  Sirack  SittenUkrt 
(Ix-ipsic,  1782, 1795)  i—Reinkard  und  A  mmon.oder  Pre- 
digten-  Parallele;  als  Beitrag  zur  ffomiletik  (Kooic*- 
berg,  1 800) .  See  Winer,  Handbuek  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  233 ; 
ii,  48, 64 ;  Ftirst,  Bibt.  Jud.  ii,  250.    (B.  P.) 

Lindemann,  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  April  7,  1662,  at  Rostock.  He 
studied  at  differeut  universities,  was  in  1684  magister 
in  his  native  city,  in  1688  archdeacon,  in  1692  | 
and  died  Dec  14, 1698,  a  doctor  of  theology.  He  ' 
J)e  Obiigatione  Conscientia : — Dt  Prtrjwliciis  Philt>*opki- 
cis:—De  Sanctorum  cum  Christo  Redicirorum  Resur- 
rection*, ex  Matt,  xxrii,  62.  53 :— De  Proto-Cammicis 
et  Deutero-Canonicis  S.Scriptur*  Libris:-De  lis  q** 
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Tkeokgia  Naturalis  Ignorat.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines 
GtUhrten-IsxUcon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Li  11  dc say.  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  preferred 
to  (he  sec  <>f  Ros»  in  1600,  and  still  continued  bis  min- 
Utrv  at  Lcith  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
1613.  In  1604  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms.  See  Kcitb,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  201. 

Lindesay,  Patrick,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  St.  Vidian's,  in  Angus.  In  October,  1613, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Ross,  and  con- 
secrated Dec.  15  of  the  same  year.  From  this  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  April  16, 1633.  He 
died  at  Newcastle  in  1641.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  202, 264. 

Lindet,  Robert  Thomas,  a  French  prelate  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Beruay  (Eure)  in  1743.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Croix  in  that  town,  when 
he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  the  bailiwick 
of  Erreux  to  the  States-General  of  1789.  In  1791  he 
elected  constitutional  bishop  of  Eure.  In  Xo- 
iber.  1792,  he  married  publicly.  In  1793  he  re- 
signed his  episcopate,  and  all  his  offices  in  1798,  and 
lireti  thereafter  in  obscurity,  until  finally,  by  the  law 
of  amnesty  of  1816,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  France. 
After  staying  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he 
was  permitted  to  come  home  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  died  in  August,  1823.  He  wrote,  I*ttre  Civ 
atlnire  an  Clergi  de  son  Diocese  :—Lettres  aux  Religi- 
nuts  des  Monastires  de  son  IHocese.  See  Hoefer,  ,Yu«r. 
Bint;.  (Jinerule,  a.  r. 

Li nd Icy.  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, was  bom  in  America  in  1800.  After  receiving  his 
theological  education,  he  was  ordained,  and  went  with 
five  others  to  South  Africa  in  1K34.  In  1836  he  estab- 
lished a  mission  on  the  Allovo  river,  Port  Natal,  and 
commenced  his  lifelong  work  of  laboring  to  convert 
the  Zulus  to  Christ.  On  account  of  the  numerous  ware 
in  that  country,  his  mission  was  broken  up,  and  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  he  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  great  design.  He  lived,  however, 
to  sec  a  great  moral  and  civil  revolution  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  his  zeal  and  persever- 
ance in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  were 
crowned  with  success.  After  toiling  for  thirty-seven 
years,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  wife's"  illness, 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country  advocating  the  cause  of 
missions,  until  1877,  when  ho" was  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis, from  which  he  never  recovered.  Dr.  Lindley  died 
in  New  York  in  August,  1880.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Lindley,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  burn  June  13,  1774,  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Francis  Lind- 
ley, one  of  the  passengers  in  the  Mayflou-tr.  Jacob's 
father  erected  a  block-house  between  the  Monongahela 
river  and  Wheeling,  as  a  defence  against  prowling  Ind- 
ians, in  the  winter  of  1774  and  1775;  and  it  was  long 
known  as  Fort  Lindley.  Young  Jacob  became  a  com- 
municant about  1786.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  at 
an  academy  near  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
entered  the  institution  afterwards  known  as  Jefferson 
College,  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  In  1798  he  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1800.  Having 
studied  theology  for  a  time,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Washington  Presbytery,  and  in  1803  removed 
to  Beverly,  O.  The  first  board  of  trustees  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity selected  him  to  organize  and  conduct  that  in- 
stitution, for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Athens  in  1808. 
For  several  years  he  bad  charge  of  the  infant  college, 
and  was  the  prime  mover  in  securing  the  erection  of 
the  college  buildings,  and  in  founding  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Athens.  During  a  part  of  bis  twenty  years' 
labor  there  he  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  in 
that  section  of  Ohio.  About  1828  he  was  partially  re- 
lieved by  the  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Rev. 


Dr.  Wilson,  of  Chitlicothe ;  although  he  remained  about 
a  year  longer  in  the  college  as  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics.  Subsequently  he  spent  one 
year  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati ;  then  a  year  or  two 
at  the  Flats  of  Grace  creek;  after  which  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Upper  Ten  Mile  congregation,  within 
whose  bounds  was  bis  birthplace.  While  here,  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  he  received  a  mandate  from  his  pres- 
bytery forbidding  ministerial  intercourse  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Refusing  obedience  to  the 
mandate,  charges  were  brought  against  him,  which  he 
showed  to  be  groundless,  and  then  he  demanded  from 
his  presbytery  a  letter  of  dismission.  This  was  grant- 
ed, and  in  this  way  hia  connection  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  severed.  He  became  a  Cumbcriand 
Presbyterian,  but  continued  his  pastoral  relation  with 
the  Upper  Ten  Mile  congregation  for  two  or  three  years. 
Subsequently  he  took  charge  of  a  Cumberland  Presbv- 
terian  congregation  at  Beverly  (then  Waterford),  O. 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Alabama,  still  preaching  and 
teaching  as  opportunity  offered.  From  1848  Dr.  Lind- 
ley spent  his  winters  in  the  South,  and  his  summers  in 
the  North.  He  died  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 
1857.  In  1846  he  published  a  small  volume,  entitled 
Infant  Philosophy.  See  Beard,  Biographical  Sketches, 
2d  series,  p.  45. 

Lindner,  Fried  rich  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1779  at  Weida.  He 
commenced  hia  academical  career  at  Leip*ic  in  1806, 
was  in  1825  professor  of  catechetics,  retired  in  1860,  and 
died  Nov.  1, 1866.  He  published,  Die  u-ichligsten  That- 
sachen  and  I'rtheile  fur  und  gegen  Missions-  und  litbt  i- 
gesellschaften  (Leipsic,  1825)  .-Die  Lehre  rom  Abend- 
mahlt  (1831).  See  Zuchold,  BM.  Theol.  ii,  800 ;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  464,  587.    (B.  P.) 

Lindner,  Wilhelm  Bruno,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Leipsic  in  1876,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  U  the  ntthor  of,  De  ./•  riniano 
et  Vigilttntio  (Leipsic,  183<J) :--/.,/,  ,bm  I,  dtr  chiistlichen 
Kirchengeschichte  (1848-54,8  vols.)  -.-liioliothtca  Pa- 
trum  Ecdesiasticorum  Selectissima  (1857) :  —  Srrmons, 
delivered  in  the  University  Church  (1844):— Christo- 
logical  Sermons  (1855).  See  Zuchold,  liibl.  Theol.  ii, 
800  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Lindo,  Eua  H.,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  diet!  in  Lon- 
don, July  11,  1865,  is  the  author  of  History  of  tie  Jews 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  (London,  1849).  From  the  He- 
brew he  translated  a  work  of  Mcnasseh  ben-Israel  I  The 
Conciliator,  a  Reconcilement  of  the  A pparenl  Contradic- 
tions in  Holy  Scripture  (1842, 2  vols.).  Sec  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  ii,  251.    (B.  P.) 

Lindaay  (properly  Alexander  William 
Crawford),  Lord  (known  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther as  Count  of  Crawford  and  Bulcarres),  an  English 
writer,  was  born  Oct.  16,  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ami  graduated 
in  1833  aa  master  of  arts.  He  then  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  published  in  1838  his  Letters  on  Egypt, 
Edom,  and  the  Holy  Lund,  in  two  volumes.  In  1844  he 
published  .4  letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidence  und 
Theory  of  Christianity,  and  in  1846  Progression  by  An- 
tagonism. In  1861  he  issued  his  Scepticism;  in  1870 
(Ecumenicity  in  Relution  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  1872  Etruscan  Inscriptions.  He  died  at  Florence, 
Dec.  13,  1880.  A  large  work  on  comparative  history 
of  the  religions  of  antiquity,  which  he  intended  to  pub- 
lish under  the  tide  of  The  Religion  of  Xouh,  was  left 
incomplete.    (B.  P.) 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
preacher  at  St.  Madoes,  and  bishop  of  Dunkcld,  where 
he  continued  until  1638,  when  he  renounced  bis  office, 
abjured  episcopacy,  submitted  to  Presbyterian  parity, 
and  accepted  from  the  then  rulers  his  former  church  of 
St.  Madoes.  He  acquired  the  barony  of  Evelick,  in  the 
carse  of  Gowrie.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  VH. 

Lindsay,  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  miuister 
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at  Dundee,  made  bishop  of  Brechin,  and  consecrated  ]  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
at  St.  Andrews,  Nov.  23,  1619.  He  was  translated  to  and  died  there  March  22,  186a  He  published  a  volume 
the  see  of  Edinburgh,  Sept,  17, 1634.  He  was  deposed  of  lectures  on  the  Relation  and  Duties  of  the  Middh- 
and  excommunicated  for  reading  the  liturgy  in  the  Aged,  besides  orations,  addresses,  reviews,  an 


High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  July  23,  1637.  He  went 
to  England,  and  died  soon  after.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishojts,  p.  61. 

Lindsay,  Ingeram,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  ;  1796. 
of  Aberdeen  in  1442,  and  also  in  1448,  1452,  and  1468.  w. 
when  he  probably  died.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  114. 

Lindsay,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  where 
he  began  to  preach.  He  came  to  London,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Monkwell  Street  in  May,  J783.  In 
1787  lie  was  appointed  afternoon  preacher  to  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Siokc-Newington,  where  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, and  opened  an  academy.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Old  Ford,  and  received  his  diploma  from  Aberdeen 
University.  He  published  two  funeral  sermons,  and 
was  minister  at  Monkwell  Street  in  1811.  See  Wilson, 
Dissenting  Churches,  iii,  215. 

Lindsay,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow  about  1325.   This  prelate  was  killed 


Sec  Cong.  Quarterly^MS,  p.  880. 

Lintner,  G rouge  A.,  D.Dn  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  at  Mindcn,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y..  Feb.  15, 
At  an  early  age  he  was  admitted  to  Union  Col- 
After  graduation  he  studied  theology,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1818.  The  following 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Schoharie 
and  Cobleskill.  He  was  one  of  the  recognised  leaden 
of  his  synod  in  opposition  to  what  he  called  the  "  Quit- 
man Dynasty  of  Rationalism."  After  a  time  be  and 
others  became  dissatisfied  with  the  old  synod,  and  at  a 
convention,  in  1830,  at  Schoharie,  the  Hartwick  Synod 
was  organized,  of  which  he  was  choseu  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  1837  certain  members  of  this  synod  withdrew, 
and  formed  the  Franckean  Synod,  on  the  widest  latitu- 
dinarian  basis.  The  movement  was  revolutionary,  and 
led  to  controversy  and  contests  in  the  courts.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Schoharie  until  1849,  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years.  From  1827  to  1831  he  was  editor 
of  the  Lutheran  Magazine.    In  1841  and  1843  be  was 


in  1335,  while  returning  from  Flandera  to  Scotland.  |  president  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  States. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  244.  The  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  pub- 

_  .    _        ---..,„  a   .  .      i  .  lished  bv  order  of  the  (leneral  Svnod  of  1832,  was  pre- 

Lindsay,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  minister         .  .  -  .  .      ...     .  .     .  .  -     .  '  , 

i  i  •  l  t  .%.  t  r\  i  1 1  pared  by  him.  During  his  ministry  he  organized  three 
1  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkcld,  1 1 


See  Keith,  Scottish 


at  Perth,  and  consecrated  uis 
May  7,  1677.    He  died  in  1679. 

Line  gar,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1784,  and  held  the  office  until 
1739,  without  being  molested  in  any  way.  The  act  of 
king  William,  "fur  disarming  the  Papists,"  was  en- 
forced, and  this  caused  some  disturbance.  He  died  in 
1756.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  466. 

Lingam.    See  Linga. 

Lingayets.    See  Jakgamas. 

Linn,  Jamrs,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Sherman's  Valley  (now  Perry  County),  Pa., 
Sept.  4,  1783.  ne  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1805,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Williams.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle, 
Sept.  27, 1809,  visited  the  congregations  of  Spruce  Creek 
and  Sinking  Valley,  and  was  ordained  pastor  iu  1810. 
He  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  churches  of  Belle- 
fonte  and  Lick  Run,  but  in  1839  was  released  from  the 
latter,  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  former. 
In  1861  Rev.  J.  H.  Barnard  was  appointed  co-pastor. 
Dr.  Linn  died  at  Bellefontc,  Feb.  23, 1868.  See  Presby- 
terian, March  14,  1868.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Linsley,  Jokl  EL,  1  '.l>..  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Cornwall,  Vu  July  16, 1790.  Under  pri- 
vate tuition,  and  afterwards  at  the  Addison  County 
Grammar-school,  he  acquired  his  preliminary  training, 
and  graduated  from  Middlcbury  College  in  1811.  For 
a  year  he  taught  school  in  Windsor,  and  in  1812  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
Middlebury  College,  holding  that  position  for  more  thau 
two  years,  still  prosecuting  his  legal  studies.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1815,  went  into  a  law- 
partnership,  and  continued  in  practice  until  1822.  Pre- 
viously, in  1812,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  a 
time  studied  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary.  After 
eight  mouths  of  missionary  labor  in  South  Carolina  he 
returned  to  New  England,  was  ordained,  in  1824,  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  remained  until  1832,  in  which  year  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  resigned 
to  assume  the  presidency  of  Marietta  College  in  1835, 
and  held  that  position  for  about  ten  years.  Then  for 
two  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West.    In  December,  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  the 


new  churches  as  the  result  of  his  work — one  at  Breaks- 
been,  one  at  Middleburg.and  another  at  Central  Bridge. 
From  1837  until  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  president 
of  the  Schoharie  County  Bible  Society.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  he  visited  the  Lutheran  churches  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersev  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society.  He  died  Dec.  21, 1871.  See  Fiee  Yean 
in  the  Lutheran  Ministry,  1878,  p.  206. 

Lin  trap,  Skvkrix,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Den- 
mark, who  died  March  18,  1781,  at  Copenhagen,  was 
bishop  of  Wiburg,  in  Jutland,  in  1720,  and  in  1725  court, 
preaclier  and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Specimen 
Calumnur  I V i jhto-Co I rinianft  in  August.  Confess,  Inea* 
riatam:—De  £iroco/uivi?  Paulina  1  Cor.  xr,  3i:—Dt 
Polymathia  Script orum  Sacrorvm,  Speciatim  Paul* 
Apostoli: — Meletemata  Critica  it  ad  Srlectiora  S.  T. 
Iako,  etc.  See  M  oiler,  Cimbrut  LUtemta ;  Joe  her,  All- 
0mAm  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lion-worship  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
city  of  Leontopolis,  Egypt.  The  Hon  was  the  symbol 
of  strength,  and  therefore  typical  of  the  Egyptian  Her- 
cules. The  lion  was  also  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  Mi- 
nerva. In  southern  Ethiopia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mooern  iomii  oi  r>nenii\,ine  iion-neaucu  ueit\  »o<roi 
to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  worship.  He  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  great  temple  of  wady  Owateb, 
and  on  the  sculptured  remains  at  wady  Benat,  at  the 
former  of  which  he  is  the  first  in  a  procession  of  deities, 
consisting  of  Re,  Neph,  and  Ptah,  to  whom  a 
is  making  offerings.  According  to  Plutarch,  *' 
was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  ornamented 
doors  of  their  temples  with  the  gaping  mouth  of  i 
animal,  because  the  Nile  began  to  rise  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  constellation  Leo."  Mithras,  which  is  a  so- 
lar god,  was  represented  with  a  lions  head.  In  his 
mysteries  the  second  degree  was  that  of  the  lion.  A  dad, 
the  god  of  the  Syrians,  was  seated  on  the  back  of  a  boa, 
which  represents  his  solar  nature.  In  South  America 
the  first  discoverers  found  at  Tabasco  an  image  of  a 
lion,  to  which  the  natives  offered  human  sacrifices. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  men  I  iocs  a 
tribe  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  chiefs  eater 
into  lions,  and  therefore  they  never  attempt  to  kill 
them ;  they  even  believe  that  a  chief  may  metamor- 
phose himself  into  a  lion,  kill  any  one  he  chooses,  and 
then  return  to  the  human  form ;  therefore  when  they 
see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which  is 
their  usual  i 
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Lipovniczky,  Stephax  von,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  who  died  Aug.  12,  1883,  bishop  of  Gross- War- 
dcin,  Hungary,  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  events 
of  1849.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution he  was  condemned  to  death.  Being  pardoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Lipovniczky  resumed  cler- 


companied  with  prayer,  made  on  various  occasions  of 
public  calamity  and  intercesaion.  Forms  of  service  on 
such  occasions  are  given  in  the  Greek  euchology.  See 
Smith,  Jiict.  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  a.  v. 

LitSr®  Clerlcae  (clerical  letters),  a  name  given  bv 
Cyprian  to  letters  written  by  a  bishop  in  ancient  times 


the  most  important  emsenna  m»p«  of  if nnmrr     /n  P\   .        '       ..         »«t  «.ui  uj  me 


the  most  important  episcopal  sees  of  Hungary.    (B.  P.) 

Lippincott,  Caleb  Atmokb,  a  veteran  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  I'emberton  township, 
N.  J.,  July  26,1803.  His  parents  were  of  Quaker  de- 
scent, and  he  was  brought  up  a  moral  youth,  but  was 
full  of  animal  spirits,  and  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the 
age.  He  was  converted  amon<;  the  Methodists  in  1825, 
commenced  circuit  work  in  1829.  and  in  1830  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  wherein  he  served  Tuck- 
erton  Circuit,  Warren  Circuit,  Newton,  Frankford,  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  and  Asbury  ( West  Philadel- 
phia). He  then,  in  1842,  was  transferred  to  the  New 
Jersey  Conference,  and  was  sent  in  turn  to  Birmingham 
Mission,  Columbus  Circuit,  Northampton,  Flcmington, 
Bordentown,  Morristown,  Flanders,  Kahway  District, 
Stanhope,  Hacketutown,  Cross  Street,  Paterson,  and 
Union  Street,  Newark ;  then  served  as  tract  agent ;  was 
then  sent  to  Hurdtown,  Hope,  Berkshire,  Hurdtown  and 
Longwood,  and  Chester  and  Denville,  at  which  latter 
place  he  died,  June  17, 1871.  Mr.  Lippincott  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  powers  of  mind.  He  was  a  natural  ora- 
tor, possessed  marvellous  powers  of  description,  over- 
flowed with  wit  and  good  humor,  and  was  pre-eminent- 
ly a  revivalist.  Sec  Minutes  of  A 
1872,  p.  34. 

Lis  (orLys),  Jan  van  her,  an  eminent  Dutch  art- 
ist, was  born  at  Oldenburg,  Germany,  in  1570,  but  stud- 
ied at  Haarlem,  under  Henry  Goltz.and  afterwards  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese 
and  Domenico  Pieti.  His  subjects  are  principally  taken 
from  sacred  history.  The  chief  of  them  are  a  picture 
of  A  dam  and  Eve  Mourniny  over  the  Hody  of  A  bel,  and 
in  San  Nicolo,  at  Venice,  is  a  celebrated  painting  by 
him,  representing  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1629.  See  Hoefer,  AW.  IH«y.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Iiioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Lisco,  FitiKDiticii  GcsTAV,a  Protestant  theologian 


of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1791,  at  Brandenburg. 


•  '    »  ?  —  -  ..-j-  —  . 

He  entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties  at  Berlin  in  1814, 
and  died  there,  July  5, 1866,  doctor  of  theology.  Lisco 


of  one  of  the  clergy,  usually  a  sub-deacon. 

Lithomancy  (from  Ai'0oc,  a  stone,  and  ftavrda, 
divination),  divination  performed  by  means  of  stones. 
The  stone  used  for  this  purpose  was  washed  in  spring 
water  by  candle-light,  and  the  person  engaged  in  di- 
vining, having  purified  himself,  covered  his  face,  re- 
peated a  form  of  prayer,  and  placed  certain  characters 
in  a  certain  order.  Then  the  stone  was  said  to  move 
of  itself,  and  in  a  soft,  gentle  murmur  to  give  the  an- 
swer.   See  Divination. 

Lithuanian  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  See 
Slavonic  Versions. 

Litta,  Lorenzo,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was  born 
at  Milan,  Feb.  23, 1756.  After  studying  at  the  Clem- 
entine College,  in  Rome,  he  was  appointed  apostolical 
prothonotary  in  1782,  in  1793  became  archbishop  m 
partibus  of  Thebes,  and  the  year  following  departed  for 
Poland  as  nuncio.  In  1797  he  went  in  the  same  capac- 
ity to  Russia.  He  died  May  1,  1820,  leaving  Lefties 
inverses,  etc.  (Paris,  1809).  See  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Iiioy. 
Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Little,  Hrnrt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
ml  Conferences,  \  bom  at  Hoseawen,  N.  II.,  March  30, 1800.  He  was  con- 
verted at  six  years  of  age,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1826,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1829.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  for  labor  in  the  West.  In  1831  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Oxford,  O.,  and  two  years  later  Western 
agent  of  the  American  Missionary  Societv;  in  1838 
pastor  at  Madison,  Ind.,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
for  ten  years.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  home 
missionary  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died 
at  Madison,  Feb.  25,  1882.  He  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  pastoral  labor,  and  in  organizing  missions  and 
raising  funds  for  their  support. 

Littre,  Maximilien  Paul  Smile,  the  leader  of 
positivism  in  France,  was  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  1,  1801. 
He  at  first  chose  medicine  as  his  profession,  and,  though 


was  a  prolific  writer,  and  published,  Prediytek  uber  die  ]  ^vit  "°.  K£j  Til  *  "*  L,"!e»ec,l'al  ff 
CUichnissc  Jesu  (  Berlin,  1828  ) :  -  Die  Ojeubarungen  I  JSg  ^  a  *\KKnU*c  *nd  h««*«»»  »ide 
Gottes  in  Geschichte  und  Lehre  (2d  cd.  Hamburg,  1835) :  ^ "Jg* 1  ,n8.fi™t  W0frk°f  Breat  «»!»*«■•<* 
 nu  Partiheln  Tsmm  *r,n,iL,)-h  hnn,lL.ti*rh  £„ ^sL  WM  hu>  edu,on  anrt  translation  of  //i/>/wrcif«,  the  first 

s^^^  ::lTnetboc:vhrhf  rared  ln  m9rih the  hr.^- 

(1852,2  VOta0L-2*i  christliche  Kirchenjahr  (4th  ed.  I  °" ledll  /  t -■PP«^  of  h»famoi»/),Wsaa> 
e<Kl.  2  vols.)  '-Biblisehe  lietrachtunyen  Lr  Johannes  ,  ^T*   **  V*  T*  >  ^ 

Jen  Taufer  Omy.-IHe  Wander  Jem,  ex,yetisch-homi-  "W»™*"Pr*«red,  was  elected  a  member  of 
Utisch  bearbeitet  (2d  ed.  1844)  .-Das  chrUtiich-ajvsto-  '"A*  Zu  1  l™nV™*ct  Bc"«-Lettres,  and  in 
lUche  laMM  (4th  ed.  1851)  -.-Die  Scheide-  !  ^^vil  "I'.t  ^  °°W  C,  '"^ 

lehren  der  protestantischenund  romischen  Kirche  (1845):  %S  .HtSSt  ,h.e|COnt,"uaUo1n  of  J" 
-Die.  Iri,  Uymuus  auf  das  Weltyericht  (1840)  \-StL  '<  »T  \  w  ,  '       raUCh  ^  A  fX* 

bat  Mater,  Uyltnus  auf  die  SchmerTen  der  Maria  (1843),  ^  ,ecti  "         ^  "W*"  *»>.  UP  b>'  J» 

etc.  SWuchold,  Z^7  W.ii.  802^04;  Winer,  ^  and  posmvism  (q.  v.)  He 

buck  der  ThtoL  Lit.u,87,m,  123,201,306,310,357,359.  i '  kIT'T^'             a<>t  i? 

(tip)                                                 '     '  against  religion,  but  to  a  kind  of  ignoring  of  it  in  favor 

■ril    t     x    if..                            ...  of  science;  and  he  had  translated  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu 

Litaolan6.    There  is  a  curious  tradition  among  withjn  four  vonr9  of  its  publication.    He  adopted  posi- 

the  Bechuanas  ,„  South  Afnca,  to  the  effect  that  a  mon-  tirwn,  as  it  at  first  preinted  itself,  with  vigoreus^  - 

ster  of  immense  size  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  swal-  tittnllhip,  and  prwducod  in  mb  ,„  exceIIent  anal7gi9 

lowed  up  all  mankind  except  a  single  woman,  who  con-  0f  ,hc  rkilosophie  Positive.    His  subsetjuent  refusal  to 

ceired  miraculously  and  brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom  fo„ow  Comte  (q.  v.)  in  his  later  excursions  gave  rise  to 

she  gave  the  name  of  Litaolane.   This  son  of  the  worn-  the  acrimonious  Hemic  between  the  partv  of  which 

an  atucked  the  monster  and  was  swallowed  up  ahve,  he  was  the  real  chief,  and  the  thorough-going  disciples 

but  being  armed  with  a  knife  he  cut  open  an  outlet  for  of  the  Politique,  the  Synthise,  the  Catichisme,  and  the 

himself  from  the  belly  of  he  monster,  and  thus  he  ob-  rC8t.    A  verv  few      ^  MoTe  hi9  d<?athi  Litt'r^  in  his 

tamed  deliverance,  and  all  the  nat.ons  of  the  earth  in  «te*tament,"  expressed  his  attitude  towards  Christian- 


to 


him.    Thus  saved,  men  sought,  without 
stroy  their  rescuer. 

Lite  (X»n7),  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  procession  ac- 
XII.-U  v 


ity,  in  wonls  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no 
hostility,  nor  even  indifference,  towards  Christianity. 
He  simply  could  not  believe  in  it.   It  was  an  extreme 
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inability,  which  hit  intellect  could 
may  be  learned  from  his  own  words : 

"Some  piona  aonla  hare  troubled  themselves  abont  my 
conscience.  It  ban  seemed  to  them  that,  not  being  an 
absolute  contemner  of  Christianity,  and  heartily  acknowl- 
edge ne  that  it  possessed  grandeur  and  conferred  blessing*, 
there  were  chords  in  my  heart  that  it  might  touch.  It 
a  beginning  of  faith,  they  thought,  to  entertain  neb 
•  hostility  nor  contempt  for  a  faith  which  has  reigned 
centaries  over  men's  conscience*,  and  which 
la  the  consolation  of  so  many  faithful  souls. 
As  I  never  experienced  nor  expressed  repulsion  or  un- 
easiness in  finding  myself  the  subject  of  the  feelings  that 
I  have  just  sketched,  and  as  age  and  illness  warned  me 
of  my  approaching  end— aa  tbey  hare  never  abandoned 
hope  that  I  might  experience  the  sovereign  effect  of 


di  vine 'grace,  nor  ceased  to  appeal  from  the  mature  man, 
too  proud  of  his  strength,  to  the  old  man,  henceforth  ac- 
cessible to  the  promptings  of  his  weakness — I  reply  to 
these  solicitations,  without  wishing  to  wound  their  reel- 
ings, by  saying  that  I  neither  abnre  their  faith  nor  expe- 
rience any  misery  at  being  unable  to  believe.  I  have 
questioned  myself  In  Tain.  It  is  impossible  for  roe  to 
accept  the  conception  of  the  world  which  Catbolictam 
imposes  upon  its  true  believers:  but  I  feel  uo  regret  at 
belntr  outside  these  creeds,  and  I  can  feel  within  me  no 
desire  to  enter  within  their  pale." 


And  yet  he  died,  June  2, 1881,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  having  shortly  before  hia  death  been 
baptized.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Littre 
also  published,  Conservation,  Revolution  et  Positivisme 
(Paris,  1852) : — A  vguste  Comte  et  la  Philosophie  Positive 
(ibid.  1863): — Semites  en  Competition  avec  les  Aryens 
pour  riligimonie  du  Monde  (Leipsic,  1880).  Compare 
Caro,  Littre  et  le  Positivism  (Paris,  1883).    (B.  P.) 

Lively,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  the 
16th  century,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  learned  Orientalist,  and 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  He  died  in  1605.  He  published  annotations 
on  several  of  the  Miitor  Prophets  (1587):— and  Chro- 
nology of  the  Persian  Monarchy  (1597).  See  McClurc, 
Translators  Revived. 

Liverance,  Galfrid,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  in  1286,  1239, 1247,  and  in  1249.  He  died 
at  Tippermuir,  Nov.  22  of  the  last-named  year.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  79. 

Livese  Version  of  the  Scriptcre*.  The  Li- 
vese  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  remnant  of  the  Finnish 
people  in  the  peninsula  of  north-west  Courlaud,  known 
by  the  name  of  Livs,  inhabiting  Livonia,  a  name  given 
to  the  largest  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
Liv*  number  about  five  thousand  souls.  The  gospel 
of  Matthew  was  transcribed  for  them  into  the  Lettish 
character  by  the  academician  Widemann,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv,  and 
carried  through  the  press  in  1879.    (B.  P.) 

Living,  a  term  often  used  in  England  to  denote  a 
benefice  (q.  v.). 

Living,  an  English  prelate,  is  first  met  with  as 
bishop  of  Wells,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  in 
999.  In  1013  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. He  continued  for  seven  years,  but  in  that  lime 
did  very  little  more  than  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  did  not  receive  the  pallium.  He  died  in  1020. 
See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i, 
472  sq. 

Living  Buddha.   See  Bi-ddiia,  Living. 

Livingstone,  David,  LL.D.,  etc.,  an  eminent 
African  traveller  and  missionary,  was  born  March  19, 
1813,  at  Blantyre,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  became  a  "  pieccr "  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  for 
I  was  engaged  in  hard  work  as  an  operative, 
lool  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
finally,  after  attending  a  course  of  medicine  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  the  theological  lectures  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  professor  of  theology  to  the  Scotch  Independ- 
ents, he  offered  himself  tothe  London  Missionary  Society,  I  and  afterwards,  in  1476,  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He 
by  whom  he  was  ordained  as  a  medical  missionary  in  I  constituted  lord  chancellor,  Feb.  18,  1483,  and  died  at 


1840.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  landed  at  Port 
Natal,  in  South  Africa.  Circumstances  made  htm  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffatt,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished missionary,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently 
married.  For  sixteen  years  Livingstone  proved  him- 
self a  faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  two  roost  important  results 
achieved  by  him  in  this  period  were  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Ngami  (Aug.  1, 1849),  and  bis  crossing  the  con- 
tinent of  South  Africa,  from  the  Zambezi  (or  Leearabye) 
to  the  Congo,  and  thence  to  Loando,  the  capital  of 
Angola,  which  took  him  about  eighteen  months  (frosa 
January,  1853,  to  June,  1854).  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  left  Loando  on  his  return  across  the  Con- 
tinent, reached  Linzanti  (in  hit.  18°  17'  south,  and  long. 
23°  50'  east),  the  capital  of  the  great  Makololo  tribe, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the 
Leeambye  to  Quilimane,  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
he  reached  May  20,  1856.  He  then  took  ship  f 
land,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year.  The 
reception  accorded  him  by  his  countrymen  was  roost 
enthusiastic  Probably  no  traveller  was  ever  more 
affectionately  honored.  This  was  owing  not  merely  to 
the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  them,  but  to  the  thoroughly 
frank,  ingenuous,  simple,  and  manly  character  of  the 
traveller.  In  1857  Livingstone  published  his  Mission- 
ary Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  value.  "  In  all  his  various  journeys," 
said  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  held  shortly  after  Livingstone** 
return,  "he  bad  travelled  over  no  less  than 
thousand  miles  of  African  territory.  ...  By  his 
nomical  observations  be  had  determined  the  sites  of 
numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  hikes,  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  while  he  had  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  of  describing  the  physical 
features,  climatologv,  and  geological  structure  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  explored,  and  had  pointed  out 
many  new  sources  of  commerce  aa  yet  unknown  to  the 
scope  and  the  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant,"  la 
1858  the  British  government  appointed  him  consul  at 
Quilimane,  whither  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  it  also  furnished  him  with  a  small  steamer,  that 
he  might  pursue  his  explorations  of  the  Zambezi  River 
and  its  tributaries.  Livingstone  started  up  this 
in  January,  1859,  but  after  ascending  it  for  ovei 
hundred  miles  his  farther  progress  was  impeded  by  tbe 
magnificent  cataracts  of  tbe  Murchison.  In  March,  fol- 
lowing, he  started  for  a  second  journey  up  the  Shive,a 
branch  of  the  Zambezi,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  dis- 
covered I.ake  Shirwa.  Then  followed  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Nyassa  on  Sept.  16.  In  1864  he  was  ordered 
by  the  British  government  to  abandon  tbe  expedition, 
and,  returning  to  England,  he  published  his  secood 
book  of  travels,  entitled  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedite* 
to  the  Zambezi  and  its  Tributaries.  In  August,  18C, 
Mr.  Livingstone  left  England  on  his  third  journey  to 
Africa ;  discovered  Lake  Liemba  in  April,  1867,  sooth 
of  Tanganyika,  and  going  westward  thence  found  Like 
Maero  on  the  8th  of  September.  But  after  eight  years 
of  lonely  wandering  in  a  previously  unknown  regim, 
and  after  achieving  discoveries  which  will  permanently 
benefit  mankind,  the  heroic  traveller  was  overtaken  by 
death.  Having  made  repeated  attempts  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  being  thwarted  every  time,  ia 
the  last  instance  by  severe  illness,  he  requested  his  fol- 
lowers to  take  him  to  Zanzibar,  as  be  was  going  home. 
After  suffering  intensely  for  several  days,  he  died,  Nay 
1, 1873.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  and  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbev.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer, 
Jan.  1876,  p.  14 ;  Life,  by  Blaikie  (Lond.  1874) ;  Waller, 
Last  Journals  (ibid.  cod.). 

Livingtoun,  James,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
rector  of  Forteviot  and  Weema,  then  dean  of  Dunkeld, 
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Edinburgh  in  the  same  year.  See  Kcitb,  Scottish 
Bishop*,  p.  90. 

Li vinus,  Saint,  called  the  apostle  of  Brabant,  wu 
born  in  Ireland,  it  is  said  of  noble  parents,  and  received 
his  education  there.  He  was  bishop  of  Dublin  in  656. 
Being  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  he  intrusted  his  dio- 
cese in  Ireland  to  the  management  of  iu  archdeacon, 
and  went  to  Ghent  with  three  of  bis  disciples,  and,  for 
a  month,  offered  up  mass  at  the  tomb  of  SuBavo  every 
day,  and  afterwards  went  to  Esca  and  preached  the 
gospel,  and  couverted  numbers.  He  was  murdered  by 
some  of  the  pagan  inhabitants,  Nov.  12, 656.  See  D' Al- 
ton, Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  16. 

Iiivonian  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Sec 
Lettish  in  the  art.  Slavonic  Versions. 

Ljada,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  god  of  war 
among  the  Poles,  to  whom,  before  and  after  battle, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Llewelyn  (or  Llywelyn),  Thomas,  LL.D.,  a 
Welsh  dissenting  minister,  was  born  at  Penalltan-iaaf, 
Glamorganshire,  about  1724,  and  having  secured  a  liberal 
education,  became  the  principal  of  an  academical  insti- 
tution in  London.  He  died  in  1783.  Although  never 
the  pastor  of  any  church,  he  preached  frequently,  and 
was  recognised  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a 
ripe  scholar  and  a  judicious  writer.  His  works  are, 
JJistoriail  A  ccount  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versions  and 
Editions  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1768, 8vo)  .—Historical  and 
Critical  Remarks  on  the  British  Tongue,  etc.  (1769, 8vo). 
See  The  (Lond.)  Theological  and  Biblical  Magazine, 
Nov.  1806,  p.  467;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Lloyd,  Humphrey,  P.D.,  etc.,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  scientist,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1800.  He 
entered  Trinity  College  in  1815,  was  elected  scholar  in 
1818,  and  graduated  in  1820.  In  1824  be  was  made 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  soon  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  1831  he  resigned  the  office  of  tutor,  and 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  gave  his  attention  almost  wholly  to  scien- 
tific investigations.  He  died  Jan.  17,  1881.  Dr.  Lloyd 
was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  honorary  member  of  the  philosophical  so- 
cieties of  Cambridge  and  Manchester,  and  other  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  in  1856 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford;  and  in  1857  was  chosen  president  of  the 
British  Association.  His  works  are  chiefly  scientific. 
See  Men  of  the  Time,  a.  v. 

Loans,  Elias  ben-Moses  (sumamed  Baal  Shem), 
who  died  at  Worms  in  1636,  rabbi,  is  the  author  of  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  entitled 
D^H  r:^  (Basle,  1599),  and  on  Koheleth  or  Eccle- 
siastes,  entitled  "'t^  blbrtJ.  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii, 
253;  Elheridge,  Introduction  to  fiebrew  Literature,  p. 
360 ;  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  Koheleth,  p.  74.   (B.  P.) 

Lober,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologisn  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Feb.  2, 1683,  at  Orlamllnde,  in  Thuringia. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1705  adjunct  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  in  1711  superintendent  at  Konneburg, 
in  1717  doctor  of  theology,  in  1731  general  superintend- 
ent at  Altenburg,  and  died  Dec.  26, 1747.  He  wrote, 
Diss.  Super  2  Tim.  Hi,  16:— A;  Statu  Animarum  Cre- 
dentium  Post  Mortem:— An  Judas  Proditor  Jnterfuerit 
Sacra  Cance :  —  De  Potestate  Ligandi  et  Secandi  ad 
Matt,  xv,  19;  xrm,  16  :— De  Natura  Humana  a  Filio 
Dei  Demum  in  Tempore  Assumta:—De  Origine  Mali, 
etc  See  Moser,  Lesikon  jetitUbender  Gottesgelehrten ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I^erHon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Locales,  a  name  anciently  given  to  ecclesiastics 
who  were  ordained  to  a  ministerial  charge  in  some 
■  lace.    At  the  Council  of  Valcntia,  in  Spain,  a 


decree  was  passed  that  no  priest  should  be  ordained  tin- 
less  he  would  give  s  promise  that  he  would  be  a  localis. 
Indeed,  ordination  at  large  waa  not  considered  valid. 

Locherer.  Johaks  Nbpomue,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Freiburg,  Aug.  21, 
1773,  and  died,  at  Gieasen,  Feb.  26,J887,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  wrote,  Geschichte  der  christ li- 
chen Religion  und  Kirche  (Ravensberg,  1824-34,9  rob.) : 
— Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Archdologie  (Frankfort, 
1832)  .—Lehrbuch  der  Patrologie  (Mayence,  1837).  Sea 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  14,  543,  608,  864; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  806.    (B.  P.) 

Lock  wood,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Nov.  80, 1721.  After 
graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1745,  he  studied  the- 
ology under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  Rev.  James 
Lock  wood,  of  Wethersfield.  A  society  having  been 
formed  in  Andover,  in  1747,  embracing  Coventry,  Leb- 
anon, and  Hebron,  he  was  called  to  preach,  as  a  candi- 
date, in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Of  this 
parish  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Feb.  25, 1749,  O.  S.  He 
died  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  V.,  June  18, 1791.  His  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  waa  marked  by  gravity  rather  than 
vivacity;  but  he  waa  very  popular  with  his  people. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  met.  Pulpit,  i,  465. 

Loculufl,  a  name  given  to  a  place  for  a  coffin 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

Lo-debax,  Tristram  remarks  (Bible  Places,  p.  329), 
"may  be  Dtbbin,  near  Jerash,  where  I  found  a  fine  an- 
cient fountain  and  other  remains." 

Lodrone,  Paris,  a  German  prelate,  was  bom  about 
1570  at  the  castle  of  Lodrone,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  nobleman's  family,  and  was  des- 
tined for  the  ministry.  In  1619  he  became  prince- 
archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Thirty  Year's  War,  he  determined  to  pre- 
serve in  that  country  a  complete  neutrality,  and  assured 
to  the  adherents  of  both  creeda  equal  protection,  which 
certainly  was  a  singular  example  at  that  time.  Id 
1628  he  founded  the  University  of  Salzburg,  which  oc- 
cupied a  very  distinguished  place  among  all  the  older 
ones.  After  that  he  commenced  the  reconstruction  of 
the  cathedral,  and  founded  several  establishments  for 
the  public  benefit.  Lodrone  died  at  Salzburg  in  March, 
1653.    See  Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  Gintrale,  s.  v. 

Loebenatein,  Alois,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  located  at 
Femme  Osage,  Mo.  He  had  studied  theology  at  Vi- 
enna, and  soon  was  employed  as  pastor  in  one  of  the 
Evangelical  churches  The  year  succeeding  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  appointed 
successively  to  Belleville,  I1L;  Newport.  Ky. ;  Buckeye 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  professor  of 
theology  at  Wallace  College,  Berea,  O.,  which  position 
he  held  for  eight  years;  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Toledo,  O.; 
Walnut  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Beaubien  Street,  East 
Ssginaw.  He  died  at  the  last  appointment  in  1881. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  German  Conference. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  312. 

Loftus,  Adam,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Swinshead,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1561  he  was  rector  of  Pains- 
town,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  In  1562  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
In  1564  he  was  elected  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  In  August, 
1567,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  1568 
this  prelate  consecrated  Dr.  Lancaster  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  Armagh,  at  Christ  Church.  In  1573  he  was 
appointed  chancellor.  In  1582  Loftus  was  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland.  In  1583  he  was  the  unjust 
judge  that  illegally  sentenced  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dermot  Hurley,  to  the  cruelties 
of  death  on  Osmantown  Green.  In  1597  Loftus  was 
again  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  also  in 
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1599.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  named  as  one  | 
of  the  assistant  councillors  to  the  lord  president  of 
Munster,  and  in  1603  had  pardon  of  intrusion  and  alien- 
atiou  in  reference  to  the  manors,  etc.  He  died  April 
5, 1605.  See  D' Alton,  Memoir*  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  240. 

Lohengrin,  in  British  fable,  was  the  famous  guard 
and  protector  of  the  sacred  GraaL  He  saved  Elaa,  the 
princess  of  Brabant,  from  a  magician,  by  coming  to  her 
as  a  swan.  She  married  the  valiant  knight,  but  on 
condition  that  she  would  not  inquire  as  to  his  ancestry. 
Finally  she  asked  about  this,  and  Lohengrin  fled  on 
his  swan  back  to  the  sacred  Graal. 

Lohmaim,  Booislav  Rudolf,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  28, 1825.  He  studied 
at  Gdttingen  and  Halle,  was  in  1853  pastor  at  Fllrsten- 
walde,  in  1865  at  Springe,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1879,  at 
Gorbersdorf,  Hanover.  He  published,  Kurt*  F ragstGcke 
turn  kleinen  Katechismus  Luther's  (Berlin,  1858):— 
A  thanasius,  der  Voter  der  Rechtglaubigktit  (2d  ed.  1860) : 
—Lutherische  und  unirte  Kirch*  (1867).  See  Zuchold, 
fiibl.  Theol.  ii,  809.    (B  P.) 

Loll  (<>r  Lull),  in  German  mythology,  was  a  fright- 
ful god  of  the  Franks,  who  had  a  sacred  grove  contain- 
ing a  brazen  image  in  the  region  of  Schweinfurt. 

Lollards  of  Kyle.    Sec  Lollards. 

Lommatzsch,  Karl  Hkinrich  Eduard,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  SepL  22, 1802, 
at  Groaachdnau,  near  Zittau.  He  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  at  Berlin  in  1829,  was  in  1832  professor 
at  the  theological  seminary  in  Wittenberg,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1882,  doctor  of  theology.  Lommatzsch  is  es- 
pecially known  as  the  editor  of  De  la  Rue's  edition  of 
Origenis  Optra  Omnia  (Berlin,  1881-48, 25  vols.).  (B  P.) 

Long,  Clf.mknt,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1807.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1828,  studied 
theology  for  two  years  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1834,  and  was  ordained. 
He  was  a  tutor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  and  be- 
came professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  in 
that  institution  in  1884 ;  professor  of  theology  in  1844 ; 
professor  of  theology  in  the  theological  seminar}'  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1852;  professor  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy and  political  economv  in  Dartmouth  College  in 
1854.  He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  14, 1861.  See 
Trim.  Cat.  of  A  ndoxer  TheoL  Sem.  1 870,  p.  1 1 2. 

Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin,  LLD.,  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  22, 1790. 
He  studied  in  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Law  School,  and 
settled  in  his  native  state.  In  1823  he  represented 
Greene  County  in  the  state  legislature,  and  the  follow- 
tng  year  was  made  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
state.  During  the  Nullification  excitement  he  estab- 
lished the  A  ugusta  Sentinel  In  1838  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and  from  1839  to  1848  was  president  of  Emory 
College,  in  Oxford.  He  was  then  for  a  short  time  pres- 
ident of  Centenary  College,  Jackson,  La.,  and  from  1849 
to  1856  president  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Still 
later  he  was  president  of  South  Carolina  College.  He 
died  Sept.  9, 1870.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Southern  periodicals,  and  published  many  separate 
works,  among  the  beat  known  of  which  is  his  humorous 
collection  of  Georgia  Scenes.  See  Obituary  Record  of 
Yale  College,  1872. 

Longueil.  Richard  Oliver  dk,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  about  1410,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  archdeacon  of  Eu,  and  became,  in 
1453,  bishop  of  Coutances.  Having  been  designated 
among  other  commissaries,  by  the  pope,  in  1455,  to  re- 
vise the  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Joan  d'Arc,  he  ex- 
hibited great  zeal  in  rehabilitating  the  memory  of  that 
female  hero.  King  Charles  VII  sent  him  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  placed  him  at  the  . 
head  of  his  council.    He  also  obtained  for  Longueil  I 


from  the  pope, Calixtus  III.  the  cardinal's  hat,  in  145*. 
In  his  devotion  to  the  Church  that  prelate  ventured  to 
oppose  in  the  parliament  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  fur 
which  he  was  fined  not  less  than  10,000  livree.  Piss 
II  gave  him  the  bishoprics  of  Oporto  and  of  Su  Ruffioa. 
also  the  legateshipof  Umbria,  and  made  him  arebprien 
of  the  basilica  of  Su  Peter.  He  died  at  La  Parous*. 
Aug.  15, 1470.    See  Hoefer,  AW  Biog.  General*,  a.  v. 

Lonsano,  M  snath  em  di,  a  Jewish  writer  of  tbe 
17th  century,  is  the  author  of  miP  "Ttjt,  or  critical 
work  on  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  (Amsterdam.  1659 
and  often).  He  compared  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish 
ones,  with  the  text  of  Romberg's  quarto  Bible,  pubii 
in  1544,  some  of  them  being  live  or  six  hundred 
old.  See  FUrst,  Ribl  Jud.  ii,  255  sq. ;  De' : 
nario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  184  sq.    (B  P.) 

Loochooan  Version  of  the  Scripti-res.  See 
Tl-kcdii  Version. 

Loomis,  Harmon,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Georgia,  Vt.,  OcL  26,  1805.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  at  Sc.  Albans'  Acad- 
emy, and  at  a  high-school  in  his  native  place ;  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1832,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  spent  two  years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
bv  the  North-western  Congregational  Association  of 
Vermont,  OcL  10, 1834.  In  1835  be  entered  Princeton 
Seminan*,  but  left  in  January,  1836,  and  became  state! 
supply  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city.  He  was  ordained  by  a  Congregational  Council 
at  Verge  nnes,  Yr..  Aug.  31,  1836.  Soon  after  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  chaplain  for  the  American  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society  of  New  York,  and  began  preach- 
ing to  seamen  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1837.  This  be 
did  four  years,  spending  his  summers  in  the  North  and 
raising  funds  for  the  society.  From  1841  to  1845  h« 
preached  as  slated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  In  the  last-named  year  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seaman's  Friend  Societv,  in  New  York,  and  coat  Lu- 
lled in  that  office  till  1871.  He  died  in  Brooklyn.  Jmr. 
19, 1880.  Dr.  Loomis  published  a  number  of  volume* 
and  pamphlets,  and  did  much  to  promote  the 
ance  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  at 
ty.  See  Sterol  Report  of  Ihinceton  TheoL  Sem.  1880, 
p.  25. 

Lords,  Josiaii,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Copen- 
hagen, was  bom  Jan.  3,  1723,  at  Klmsburg.  and  died 
Feb.  8, 1785.  He  published.  IHe  Bibelgesckichte  »  ™- 
gen  BeUragen  erldutert  (Copenhagen,  1779)  :—lUvrmgs 
zu  der  neuesten  Kirchengeschichte  in  den  komgLehem 
danischen  Reichen  (1757-62, 2  vols.).  See  Winer,  Hand, 
buch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  69, 832.    (B  P.) 

Lord,  Jeremiah  Skidmore,  D.D.,  a  Reformed 
Dutch  minister,  was  born  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y„  Mav  lu, 
1812.  He  graduated  from  the  Univeraity  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1830;  and  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1839;  was  ordained  Aug.  20  of  tbe  same 
year,  becoming  pastor  at  Montvillc,  N.  J.;  went  to 
Grigstown  in  1843,  to  Harlem,  New  York  city,  in  1848, 
and  died  there,  April  2, 1889.  See  Gen,  Cat.  of  Pases 
TheoL  Sem.  1876,  p.  14  ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  R*f. 
Church  in  A  merica,  p.  856. 

Lord,  John  Chase,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Washington,  N.  H„  Aug.  9, 1805. 
studied  at  Plainfield  Academy,  and  Madison 
ilton  colleges,  from  the  last  of  which  be  graduated  in 
1825.  After  two  years'  editorial  experience  in  Canada 
he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  united  with  tbe 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo  in  1830,  and  soon 
after  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  fmm  which 
he  graduated  in  1833,  and  was  called  to  the  Church  at 
Geneseo,  where  a  wonderful  revival  occurred.  In  1833 
he  became  pastor  of  tbe  Central  Church  at  Buffalo,  and 
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remained  until  he  pave  up  effective  work  in  the  minis-  |  until  recently,  was  known  as  the  Synod  of  the  Pre»- 


try  in  1873.  He  died  there,  Jan.  21,  1877.  Dr.  Lord 
was  the  author  of,  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (1838):— 
IyfdurrM  on  Civilization  (1851),  besides  sermons  and 
pamphlets.  See  (N.  Y.)  Evangelist,  April  26, 1877 ;  Gen. 
Cat.  of  A  uburn  Thecl.  Sew.  1888,  p.  263 ;  Nevin,  Pretb. 
Encyclop.  s.  v.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Lord,  William  Hayes,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  president  Nathan  Lord,  was  born  in 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  March  11,  1824.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  and  three  years  after  from 
Andorer  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Montpelier,  Yt..  Sept.  20, 1847,  and  died  there,  March 
18, 1877.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Washington  County 
Grammar  School  from  1863,  and  president  from  1865. 
From  1847  to  1875  he  was  director  of  the  Vermont  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  held  the  same  relation  to  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  from  1853  to  1877.  After  1870  he 
was  president  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  previously  a  mem- 
ber. In  1876  he  was  appointed  nsh  commissioner  of 
Vermont.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  Vermont  in  1861 ;  was  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
from  1873 ;  and  the  following  vear  became  editor  of  the 
Vermont  Chronicle.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1878,  p.  446. 

Lore,  Dallas  Dayton.  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Maiiricetown,  N.  J.,  in  1815, 


byterian  Church  of  England.  From  that  time  forward 
the  first  desire  of  hb  life  was  the  advancement  of  that 
Church  to  a  position  worthy  of  its  name.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  I/ondon  Theological  College  from  the 
date  of  its  establishment  in  1845,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism.  He  was 
made  the  first  principal  in  1878,  and  died  suddenly, 
July  28,  1879.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works,  among  them,  The  Life  of  Patrick  Hamilton: — 
The  Lift  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  John  AW  .--and 
A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  a 
work  on  which  he  had  spent  years  of  diligent  i 
but  which  he  was  only  able  to  complete  in  part. 

Lo liquet,  Jkan  Nicolas,  a  French  Jesuit,  famous 
on  account  of  his  historical  falsifications,  was  bom  Aug. 
5, 1760,  at  Epernay,  Champagne.  He  was  professor  at 
the  Seminary  of  Argenliere,  which  was  closed  by  Na- 
poleon in  1807.  The  events  of  1814  made  the  Jesuits 
come  forward  in  great  numbers,  and  their  colleges  were 
multiplied.  Loriquet  was  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  schools  at  Aix,  Provence,  and  St.  Acheul,  Picardy, 
and  the  pupils  who  were  under  his  charge  were  imbued 
with  that  spirit  which  has  been  detrimental  to  modern 
society.  In  1830  the  people  of  St.  Acheul  destroyed 
the  school  there,  and  the  reverend  fathers  had  to  quit 
the  place.     Loriquet  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 


worked  in  behalf  of  his  order.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  at  twenty-  ]  he  returned  to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  9, 1845. 
one  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  soon  receiving  .  Loriquet  was  a  prolific  writer.  For  a  list  of  his  works, 
the  most  important  charges.  In  1847  Mr.  Lore  sailed  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Jieligieuses, 
for  South  America  as  a  missionary,  and  for  seven  years  j  »•       (Ik  P.) 

was  the  pastor  of  a  large  and  intelligent  congregation  Lorraine  (or  Oelee), Claude,  an  illustrious  French 
in  Buenos  Ay  res,  proving  himself  eminently  successful  painter,  was  bom  in  a  small  town  of  Champagne,  in  the 
both  among  the  foreign  and  native  population.  Upon  diocese  of  Toul,  Lorraine,  in  1600,  and  went  to  Rome 
his  return  be  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  exploration  to  New  eartv  for  instruction,  where  be  made  great  improvement 
Mexico  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  mission  field.  |  in  his  studies,  but  met  with  many  reverses,  and  often 
In  1856  be  was  transferred  to  the  Newark  Conference,  WM  almost  penniless.    Godfrey  Waal  admitted  him 


and  after  serving  several  prominent  charges  within  its 
bounds,  received  a  transfer  to  the  Genesee  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  Grace  Church,  Buffalo.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  at  his 
residence  near  Auburn,  Jan.  20, 1875.  As  a  theologian, 
Dr.  Lore  was  diligent  and  comprehensive  in  his  re- 
searches, and  careful  in  his  conclusions.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  earnest,  direct,  and  practical  As  an  editor  he 
achieved  success  by  his  strong  and  forcible  style,  by 
the  boldness  and  wisdom  of  his  conclusions,  and  by  bis 
devotion  to  the  truth.  His  seal  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian missions  was  truly  marvellous,  and  highly  exem- 
plary. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p. 
119;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

Loretz,  A*rmcw,  one  of  the  early  pioneer  minis- 
ters of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America,  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  was  educated  in  Europe,  and  emigrated 
to  America  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
"About  the  year  1789  he  commenced  preaching  and 
ministering  in  a  wide  field,  embracing  a  large  part  of 
both  the  Carolina*,  from  Orange  County,  in  North  Car- 
olina, to  beyond  the  river  Saluda,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
distance  of  "two  hundred  and  fifty  miles."  He  died  in 
1812.  Mr.  Loretz  was  a  man  of  superior  natural  abil- 
itv.  extensive  learning,  great  zeal  and  energy,  and,  in 
his  day,  "  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators  in 
the  Carolina*."  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ. 
Re/.  Church,  iii,  15.    (D.  Y.  EL) 

Lo  rimer,  Pkter,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Pres- 
byterian divine,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1812.  He  graduated  from  the  university  there,  was 
ordained  in  1836,  and  insulted  pastor  of  the  River  Ter- 
race Church.  London,  which  was  then  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  at  one  with 
those  who,  in  1843,  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
along  with  his  congregation  became  a  con- 
part  of  the  Synod  of  Berwick  in  1844,  which, 
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bafoly  two 
in  Claude, 

took  him  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  made  him 
his  familiar  companion.  Claude,  naturally  of  a  relig- 
ious disposition,  feeling  profound  gratitude  for  the  many 
benefits  he  had  received,  soon  after  leaving  Tassi  and 
quitting  Rome,  about  1625,  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  Virgin  of  Loretto,  where  he  remained  soma 
days  in  devotional  meditation.  From  thence  he  made 
a  tour  through  Italy,  traversing  Romagua,  Ix>mbardy, 
and  on  to  Venice,  where  he  practiced  bis  profession  for 
some  time.  In  1627  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  soon 
found  abundant  employment.  One  of  his  earliest  pa- 
trons was  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  for  whom  he  painted 
two  pictures  which  established  bis  reputation.  About 
this  time  lie  was  emptoyed  by  cardinal  Crescenzi  to 
decorate  the  rotunda  of  his  palace ;  he  was  also  similar- 
ly engaged  in  the  Muti  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  of 
the  Medici  alia  Trinita  de'  Monti.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  commissions  from  the  duke  of  Bracciano, 
the  duke  de  Bouillon,  and  the  prince  de  Leaucour,  for 
each  a  picture.  The  fame  of  Claude  now  extended 
to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  he  received  commissions 
from  the  most  distinguished  persons.  His  works  were 
not  confined  to  Rome,  Milan,  Parma,  Lombardy,  and 
Venice,  but  extended  also  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Montpellier, 
Avignon,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  and  Madrid.  He  died 
Nov.  21,  1682.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Erne 
A  rts,  a.  v. 

Losing,  Hkrbkkt,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
probably  at  Hoxon,  Suffolk,  his  father  being  an  abbot, 
wives  in  that  age  not  not  being  absolutely  forbidden  the 
clergy,  though  his  father  might  have  become  abbot  in 
his  old  age.  Herbert  bought  a  better  preferment  for 
himself,  however,  giving  £1900  to  king  William  Rufus 
for  the  bishopric  of  Thetford.  Simony  was  a  fashion- 
able sin  at  that  time.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
returned  to  England,  removed  bis  bishopric  from  Thet- 
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ford  to  Norwich,  built  the  fine  cathedral  there  and  five 
beautiful  parish  churchea,  and  died  July  22, 1119.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (Nultall),  Itt,  13, 166. 

Lotto,  Lorenzo,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
probably  born  at  Bergamo  in  1490,  and  apparently  stud, 
ied  at  Venice  under  Giovanni  Bellini.  His  principal 
works  are  in  the  churches  at  Bergamo,  Venice,  and  Rc- 
canati.  His  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  is  consid- 
ered one  of  his  best  performances.  In  the  Church  of 
Santo  Spirito  is  another  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Infant,  with  St.  John  Standing  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Throne,  Embracing  a  lAxmb.  Other  masterpieces  are  to 
be  seen  at  Bergamo  in  the  churches  and  private  col- 
lections, and  place  him  almost  upon  a  level  with  the 
first  luminaries  of  art.  He  died  in  1560.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  HisL  of  the  Fine  ArU,%.v.  ;  Hoefer,  JVbur.  Biog. 
Ghtirale,  a.  v. 

Lotze,  Herman*  RcnotF,  a  philosopher  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  May  21, 1817,  at  Bautzen,  Saxony.  He 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  with  such  success  that, 
five  years  after  his  entrance  to  Leipsic  University,  he 
was  able  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  both  faculties.  In 
1844  he  was  called  to  Gottingen  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. Before  going  there,  however,  he  had  published 
his  metaphysics  iu  1844,  and  bis  logic  in  1843.  In  1881 
he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and  died  the  same  year.  Lotze 
was  a  determined  opponent  of  materialism  in  philoso- 
phy. "  It  is  the  glory  of  Hermann  Lotze,"  says  Joseph 
Cook, "  to  have  broadened,  by  exact  and  not  mystical 
methods,  the  philosophical  outlook  upon  human  nature, 
to  have  taken  the  emotions  in  all  their  ranges  into 
view,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  thus, 
gradually,  through  the  strictest  methods  of  modern  re- 
search, (o  have  risen  to  a  philosophy  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  whole  composite  nature  of  man,  in  harmony  with 
the  truths  of  all  the  sciences — mental,  moral,  assthetic, 
and  physical."  Others,  however,  see  in  the  philosophical 
system  of  Lotze  a  decided  tendency  to  that  insidious 
form  of  idealistic  pantheism  which  comes  near  to  deny- 
ing the  objectivity  of  matter,  or  at  least  to  resolving  all 
phenomena  into  pure  deity.  See  Scepticism,  Recent 
Phase*  of.  Lotze  published,  Metaphysik  ( Leipsic, 
mi):- A Ugemeine  Pathologie  und  Therapie  aU  mecha- 
nische  Xatuncissenschaflen  (1842;  2d  ed.  1848):— Sy- 
stem der  Philosophic  (2  vols.;  voL  i,  I<ogik,  1843;  new 
ed.  1874;  vol.  ii,  Metaphysik,  1878;  2d  ed.  1884;  Engl, 
transl.  edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  Oxford,  1883. 2  vols.)  :— 
Ueber  den  Begrif  tier  SchOnheit  (Gottingen,  1845)  :— 
Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  in  Deutschland  (Munich,  1868)  : 
—Allyemeine  Physiologic  des  korperlichen  I^bens  (Leip- 
sic, \m):-Meduinische  Psychologie  (1852) :— Mikro- 
kosmus  (1856-64, 3  vols. ;  4th  ed.  1884)  -.—Grundtuge  der 
Psychologie  (1881).  See  Caspari,  Hermann  Lotze,  eine 
kritisch-historische  Studie  (Breslau,  1888);  Pfleidcrer, 
Lotte's  philosophische  Weltanschauung  (Berlin,  1882  ;  2d 
ed.  1884) ;  Cook,  Spiritual  Religion  in  totte's  Philoso- 
phy (Boston  Monday  morning's  lecture,  published  in 
the  [N.  Y.]  Independent,  March  20,  1884);  (iardiner, 
LotzSsTheistic Philosophy  (Prtsb. Review, October,  1885). 

Louis,  Saint,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  was  born  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1274,  at  the  castle  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Charles  II,  the  hunchbacked  king 
of  Naples,  and  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  V,  king 
of  Hungary ;  was  educated  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, took  the  habit  of  their' order,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1296  at  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  family,  who  wished  to  have  him  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  From  his  fourteenth 
to  his  twentieth  year  he  served  as  hostage  to  his  father, 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Barcelona,  where  he  was  treated 
very  cruelly.  Pope  Boniface  VIII  appointed  him  to  the 
see  of  Toulouse,  Dec  27, 1295,  although  he  was  not  yet 
of  the  required  age,  and  charged  him  with  administer- 
ing the  diocese  of  Parniers.  Louis  divided  his  time 
between  the  study,  works  of  piety,  and  the  pastoral  du- 


ties, also  making  great  efforts  to  destroy  the  Albigen- 
ses.  In  1297  he  went  to  Paris  with  bis  father.  *A 
princess,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  sought  to  lr»t 
his  virtue;  in  fact, she  omitted  nothing  to  seduce  him, 
but  the  holy  prelate  disregarded  her  caresses  and  her 
thrcatenings."  He  went  away  from  the  court  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  was  invited  to  visit  Aragon  and  Cats- 
Ionia.  He  resolved,  however,  to  go  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  the  burden  of 
the  episcopacy ;  but  on  arriving  at  Brignoles  he  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1297.  His  body 
was  at  first  taken  to  Marseilles,  and  afterwards  to  Ara- 
gon. Pope  John  XXII,  who  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Louis,  canonized  him,  April  7,  1317.  See  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Loundres,  Henry  de,  an  Irish  prelate,  previously 
archdeacon  of  Stafford,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
in  1213.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
lord-justice  of  Ireland,  where  he  continued  until  1215. 
He  was  present,  June  15  of  that  year,  in  England,  when 
the  king  executed  the  Magna  Charts  at  RunnymedV. 
In  1216  king  John  conferred  upon  archbishop  de  Loun- 
dres and  his  successors  the  manor  of  Tiroothan.  to  which, 
in  1217  and  1225,  various  other  grants  were  annexed. 
During  the  time  this  prelate  presided  over  the  see  of 
Dublin,  he  erected  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick 
into  a  cathedral  He  constituted  William  Fiu-Goy  the 
first  dean,  and  appointed  a  precentor,  chancellor,  and 
treasurer,  to  whom  he  allotted  lands  and  rectories.  He 
died  in  July,  1228.  See  DAllon,  Memoirs  of  tkt  Arch- 
bishops of  Dublin,  p.  79. 

Lounabury,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Florida,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4. 1789.  He  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  from  Union  College  ia 
1817 ;  studied  theology  for  more  than  a  year  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.;  then  became  missionary  in  Sullivan  Conotv. 
N.  Jn  from  1821  to  1823 ;  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Geneva,  Sept.  4  of  the  latter  year ;  preached  at  Oviil 
from  1823  to  1849;  was  afterwards  stated  supply  at 
Homer,  Hector,  and  Romulus;  then  went  again  to 
Ovid,  where  he  died,  Oct  29. 1867.  Sec  Wilson,  Pretf>. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  217;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TkeoL 
Sem.  1881,  p.  27. 

Loup  (Lat.  Lupus"),  Saint,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayeux.  There  is  a  le- 
gend, according  to  which  St.  Ruffinisn,  bishop  of  Ba- 
yeux, educated  the  young  Loup,  who  soon  became  the 
most  learned  and  most  distinguished  among  all  tbe 
clerks  at  Bayeux.  Thus,  at  the  death  of  RufEnian,  he 
was  elected  by  the  whole  people  his  successor,  and  con- 
secrated by  Sylvester,  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Saint  Loop 
died  about  the  year  465.  To  him  has  often  been  at- 
tributed the  Life  of  St.  Raimbert,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Loup.  Saint,  bishop  of  Lvons,  Sept.  25,  542.  He 
began  as  a  monk  in  tbe  monastery  of  the  Isle  of  Sainte- 
Barbe,  on  the  Saonc,  near  Lyons.  He  became  the  supe- 
rior of  it,  and  Saint  Virentio],  in  the  sec  of  Lyons,  in 
523.  He  presided  at  the  third  council  of  Orleans.  May 
7,  538,  at  which  there  were  passed  thirty-three  canoe j 
to  restore  discipline  in  the  Church  of  France.  He  died 
Sept  25, 642,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  tbe  her- 
mitage of  the  Isle  of  Sainte-Barbe.  See  Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Loup,  Saint,  of  TnorES.    See  Lcfcs. 

Low,  David,  an  Anglican  bishop,  was  born  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1768.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
then  studied  with  bishop  Glcig  at  Stirling,  and  was 
settled  in  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Pittenweem  ia 
1790,  where  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  fuMUed 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  without  intermtaion. 
Dr.  Low  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  united  diocese 
of  Argyle,  Ross,  and  Moray,  in  1819.  Some  years  sub- 
sequently he  effected  a  separation  between  the  diocese 
of  Ross  and  Moray  and  that  of  Argyle,  retaining  the 
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superintendence  of  the  former.  He  resigned  the  see  in 
1850,  and  died  at  Pettenween,  Jan.  26, 1855.  He  was 
especially  intimate  with  Scottish  traditions  and  histor- 
ical lore,  and  was  n  captivating  conversationalist.  See 
A  Birr.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1855,  p.  315. 

Low,  Leopold,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  in  1811 
in  Moravia.  He  studied  at  Prague,  and  was  in  1843 
chief  rabbi  of  Great  Kanizca,  Hungary.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1818,  and  after  its  sup- 
pression was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
was,  however,  pardoned,  and  in  1851  became  chief 
rabbi  at  Szegedin,  where  he  died,  Oct.  13, 1875.  Low 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  essays  having  been  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  under  the  title  GttammrUe 
Schri/im  (Szegedin,  1876).  Still  valuable  are  his  Bei- 
h  dtje  zur  judLschtn  AUerthmnskunde  (Leipsic,  1870): — 
Allgemeine  EinUUung  vnd  Gesehichle  der  Sehriflausle- 
fjung  (Great  Kanizca,  1855).  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii, 
266.    (E  P.) 

Lowder,  Chables  Flok,  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
of  some  fame  in  the  history  of  city  missions  and  of 
English  ritualism,  was  born  at  Bath,  June  22, 1821,  and 
graduated  at  King's  College  School,  London,  and  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford.    He  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
London  church-work  under  Skinner,  at  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  from  1851  to  1856.    It  was  a  time  of  vehe- 
ment anti-Catholic  agitation.    The  ritualism  of  Skin- 
ner and  Lowder  consisted  in  (1)  Procession  of  cler- 
gy and  choristers  from  and  to  the  vestry;  (2)  Obei- 
sance towards  the  altar  on  entering  and  retiring  from 
the  sanctuary;  (3)  The  eastward  position;  (4)  Col- 
ored coverings  varied  for  the  season  on  the  altar. 
Bishop  Blomfield  allowed  some  of  these,  but  disapproved 
of  others.    These  troubles  dragged  on  until  the  Lush- 
ington  judgment  disheartened  the  High-Church  party, 
and  the  first  decision  of  the  privy  council  in  December, 
1855,  was  welcomed  aa  a  deliverance  by  hearts  which 
could  not  foresee  the  very  different  treatment  which 
the  Rubric  on  ornaments  was  to  receive  from  that  same 
body  in  the  Ridedale  judgment.  Vet,  at  the  beginning, 
the  ritualism  of  St.  Barnabas  "  roused  such  a  storm  and 
provoked  such  outrage  that  towards  the  end  of  1850 
the  religious  people  of  the  district  were  so  horrified  by 
the  blasphemous  cries  of  the  mob  that  they  were  fain 
to  keep  within  their  house*."    In  1856  aud  1857  Low- 
der took  charge  of  mission  congregations  at  Ratcliff 
Highway  and  Wellclose  Square,  where,  amid  many 
physical  discomforts,  and  among  the  rough  population 
of  that  wild  East  London  district,  he  left  "the  record 
of  a  very  noble  life,  full  of  unconscious  greatness,  to 
which  the  term  heroic  would  not  be  misapplied."  He 
was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities  or  social  attractive- 
ness, by  no  means  eloquent  aa  a  preacher,  not  always 
n  good  judge  of  character,  his  asceticism  impaired  his 
health  and  hb  working  force,  yet  one  could  speak  of 
his  calm,  unexcited  courage,  his  splendid  patience,  bis 
unsparing  laboriousness,  his  habitual,  far-reaching  char- 
ity, his  burning  love  of  souls,  his  intense  loyalty  to 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.    In  1858  Lowder  wel- 
comed a  coadjutor,  Alexander  Heriot  Mackonochie, 
since  so  conspicuous  in  the  English  Church.    In  1859 
six  clergy  were  laboring  in  the  parish,  with  a  large 
staff  of  lay  assistants,  fifty -four  sen-ices  were  held 
weekly,  and  six  hundred  children  were  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  six  schools  which  had  been  set  on  foot. 
This  outburst  of  missionary  energy,  with  services  so 
ritualistic,  excited  opposition.     In  September,  1859, 
Lowder  came  near  being  murdered  by  a  mob  lashed 
into  fury,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1860  "the  whole 
service    was   interrupted  by  hissing,  whistling,  and 
shouting ;  songs  were  roared  out  during  the  service 
and  lesson ;  cushions  and  books  were  hurled  at  the  al- 
tar .  .  .  the  clergy  were  spat  upon,  hustled,  and  kicked 
within  the  church,  and  only  protected  from  greater 
bv  sixty  or  eighty  gentlemen  who,  unasked, 
The  mob  gutted  St.  George's 


Church  of  everything  savoring  of  the  Roman  service, 
and  the  bishop  (Tait)  for  the  most  part  gave  way  to 
the  rioters.  After  the  storm  had  passed,  the  patience 
and  Christian  spirit  of  Lowder  and  bis  associates  began 
to  make  itself  felt  upon  the  rough  zealots.  Some  of 
them  became  choristers  in  other  churches,  or  assisted 
priests  in  mission  work.  New  agencies  for  good  sprang 
up,  one  of  which  was  the  Working  Men's  Institute. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  was  conse- 
crated June  81, 1866,  Lowder  being  its  first  vicar.  Then 
came  the  visitation  of  cholera,  which  conquered  the 
people  and  bowed  their  hearts  once  for  all  to  the  pastor 
who  gave  himself  up  with  such  absolute  devotedness 
to  the  work  of  helping  them.  Lowder  did  not  set  np 
a  system  in  place  of  a  Person,  or  his  own  office  as  the 
substitute  for  an  absent,  instead  of  the  witness  for  a 
present,  Lord.  The  root -idea  of  confession  was  the 
hcinousnesa  of  sin  and  the  promise  of  pardon  through 

the  1 1  !  of  Christ,  and  coufessiou  and  absolution  were 

freely  offered  to  all  those  who  needed  it.  He  had 
rituals,  because  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  the  image  of  the  worship  of 
heaven,  and  the  outward  appointments  of  the  Church 
gave  an  air  of  comfort  and  dignity— a  lesson  for  the 
people  to  take  back  to  their  squalid  homes.  As  the 
result,  not  only  was  open  sin  swept  away  from  the 
streets  of  St.  Peter's,  where  before  streets  were  peo- 
pled by  houses  of  ill  fame,  but  five  hundred  communi- 
cants of  St.  Peter's  were  lifted  above  the  suffering  life 
into  joy  and  peace.  Lowder'a  health,  undermined  for 
a  long  time,  broke  down  in  1874  or  1875.  In  August, 
1880,  he  went  abroad,  never  to  return.  In  the  Tyrol, 
at  Zell-am-See,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  among  strangers, 
Sept.  9, 1880,  this  great  and  heroic  spirit  passed  away. 
See  Charles  Lowder,  a  biography,  by  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Terrta  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1882;  N.  Y.  eod.) ; 
Church  of  England  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1882,  p.  57  sq.; 
Twenty-one  Yeats  in  St.  George's  Mission,  by  Rev.  C  F. 
Lowder,  M.A.  (Lond.  8vo). 

Lowenthal,  Isidor,  a  famous  missionary  and 
translator  of  the  Bible,  was  a  native  of  Poland,  and 
,  of  Jewish  parentage.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
!  to  See  his  country,  being  suspected  by  the  govero- 
!  ment  of  conspiracy.  He  came  to  America,  and  at 
|  Princeton,  N.  J.,  went  about  as  a  pedler,  hawking  jew- 
elry and  stationery.  In  or  near  Princeton,  living  a 
life  of  retired  though  literary  habits,  was  a  much-re- 
spected clergyman,  who  had  more  than  one  conver- 
sation with  the  eloquent  pedler.  Perceiving  in  him 
talent  of  no  common  order,  he  offered  to  assist  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  An  appeal  to  some 
princely  merchants  of  New  York  speedily  procured  the 
funds  necessary  to  send  the  young  man  to  Princeton 
College.  At  this  time  be  was  a  bigoted  Jew,  but  his 
course  of  studies,  his  intercourse  with  tutors,  brought 
about  his  conversion,  and  he  received  baptism.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  American  Presbyterian  Board.  To  In- 
dia he  directed  his  steps,  and  fancying  from  what  he 
I  had  read  that  among  the  Afghans  might  be  found  traces 
of  the  lost  tribes,  he  proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
i  Peshawur,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Afghans.  There,  in 
1856,  he  commenced  his  work.  With  rare  ability  and 
perseverance,  he  had  so  perfected  himself  in  the  difficult 
language  of  the  Afghans  as  to  prepare  a  translation  of 
the  entire  New  Test,;  and  although  the  execution  of 
the  work  devolved  wholly  upon  himself,  it  was  marked 
by  close  adherence  to  the  original  texts,  and  by  an  idi- 
omatic power  of  expression  which  earned  the  warmest 
commendation  of  the  Pushtu  linguists  who  were  capa- 
ble of  pronouncing  a  critical  opinion  on  the  result  of 
his  labors.  The  question  of  translating  the  Old  Test, 
had  been  discussed,  and  as  the  importance  of  giving 
the  Afghans  a  complete  Bible  was  deeply  felt,  Mr.  Low- 
enthal had  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  this 
responsible  task.  But  the  Divine  Master  had 
appointed,  and  before  he  had  fairly  entered 
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upon  the  doty,  he  was  assassinated,  April  27, 18G4.  See 

PUSHXC  VERSION.  (B.P.) 

Lubersac,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  ok,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Limoges,  Jan.  15,  1740.  He  be- 
came first  grand-vicar  of  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  in 
1768  almoner  of  the  king,  and  in  1775  bishop  of  Treguier. 
In  1780  he  was  transferred  to  Chartres,  Having  been 
sent  by  the  clergy  to  the  States-General,  he  refused  to 
recognise  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  March  15, 
1791,  was  forced  to  emigrate.  In  1801  he  resigned  his 
bishopric.  After  his  return  to  France  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Denis.  He  died  Aug.  30, 
1822,  leaving,  Journal  de  V Emigration  du  Ckrgi  de 
France  en  AngUterre  (Lond.  1802):  —  Apologie  de  la 
Religion  et  de  la  Monarchic  Reunies  (ibid.  eod.).  See 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GbUrale,  a.  v. 

Luc  a,  Antonio  de, cardinal-bishop  of  Palcstrina  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  born  Oct. 
28, 1805,  at  Bronte,  Sicily.  In  1863  he  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  died  Dec  29, 1883.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  chief  of 
the  apostolic  chancery,  and,  with  the  cardinals  Pitra 
and  Hergenrother,  had  charge  of  the  archives  and  the 
Vatican  library.    (B.  P.) 

Lucarinos,  Reu i n a ldo,  an  Italian  Dominican,  who 
died  Oct  10, 1671,  is  the  author  of,  Episcopus  Regularit : 
—  Mil  final'  Controcersiarum  Thomisticarum :  —Hermes 
Biblicus: — BibliotAeca  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Fradicunti' 
urn.  See  Echard,  De  Scriptoribut  Ordinis  Dominica- 
norum ;  Ughclli,  Italia  Sucrn  ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
s.v.    (B.  P.) 

(or  Locatelli :.  PiETRO,a  distinguished 
Roman  painter,  was  born  in  1660,  ami  studied  under 
Ciro  Ferri.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  in  1690,  and  executed  some  works  for  the 
public  edifices  at  Rome.  His  paintings  in  the  Church 
of  San  Agostino,  and  in  the  Collegio  Fuccioli,  are  high- 
ly commended.  He  died  in  1741.  See  Spooncr,  Biog. 
ili-'.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Lucchi,  Mn  it  v..  Akgklo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  at  Brescia,  Aug.  20, 1744.  He  made  his  profession 
at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  was  appointed  to  teach 
philosophy  and  theology.  He  visited  the  principal 
libraries  of  Italy,  and  collected  a  number  of  ancient 
MSS.,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Pius  VII  called  him  to 
Rome,  made  him  cardinal,  Feb.  23,  1801,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  censorship  of  books.  He  died  at  Subiaco, 
Sept.  29, 1802,  leaviug  several  works  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.     See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GeniruU, 

8.  V. 

Lucena,  Lorenzo,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1807.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Cordova  in  1830,  and  priest  in  1831  by  the 
suffragan  bishop  of  Seville.  For  eight  years  he  acted 
as  professor  of  theology  at  the  College  of  St.  Pclagius, 
in  the  University  of  Seville,  and  for  three  years  held 
the  office  of  provisional  president  there.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  honorary  canon  of  Gibraltar  Cathedral, 
and  reader  in  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  in 
the  Taylorian  Institution  at  Oxford,  in  1861.  He  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  new  edition  of  the  Spanish  Bible, 
generally  known  as  that  of  Cipriano  de  Valcra,and  pub- 
lished bv  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socictv.  He 
died  at  Oxford,  Aug.  24, 1881.    (B.  P.) 

Luchan,  in  Mongolian  mythology,  is  a  mighty 
dragon,  inhabiting  the  great  sea,  constantly  growing, 
■ad  destined  finally  to  devour  the  universe. 

Lucius,  Saint,  of  Britain,  lived  in  the  2d  century. 
Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  says  that  in  lot,  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Vents, 
and  during  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus,  a  British  king 
Lucius  wrote  to  the  pope,  announcing  that  he  wished 
to  become  a  Christian.  Eleutherus  favorably  received 
the  communication,  and  sent  priests  to  instruct  the 
Britons  in  the  Christian  faith.    A  similar  account  may 


be  found  in  a  number  of  other  traditions.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Lucius,  J  oh  a  nn  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theola. 

5' an  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  8,  1666,  at 
e  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1687  ! 
in  1698  licentiate,  in  1708  doctor,  and  in  1712  superin- 
tendent at  Pirna.  Lucius  died  April  27,  1722.  He 
wrote,  De  Uge  Sterna :  —  Vindicia  Dissertations  Carp, 
tovianm  de  Descensu  Christ i  ad  Inferos: — iJe  . fit* n>- 
taie  Dei; — De  Conririjicatione  Fidelium  cum  Christ*  e: 
Hot.  ri,2:—De  Cohabitatione  et  Conglorifcatione  Fi.it- 
Hum  cum  Christo  ex  Joh.  xrii,  24.  See 
meines  Gelehrten-LexUcon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lucius,  Ludovicus,  a  German 
logian,  was  bom  at  Basle,  Feb.  9, 1577.  For  some  tiro* 
professor  of  Hebrew,  iu  the  place  of  Buxtorf,  he  wi* 
called  as  deacon  and  rector  to  Baden,  and  died  Jane  10, 
1642.  He  wrote,  Historia  Jesuit ica  t — Notee  in  Apoca- 
lypsin  Johamis: — Dissertatio  Arnica  cum  Joa,  Pisra- 
tore  de  Causa  Meritoria  Justificationis  Nostra  Con* 
Deo: — A  nti-Christi  Occident  a  lis  in  H  angaria  Ferstcutk'. 
— Synopsis  Anti-Sociniana : — De  Fide  et  Moribat  Ckri. 
stianorum:—Dictionarium  Nori  Testamenti: — Compem- 
diu  m  Theub  »/iir : — Semi- Feb  itiian  ism  us  Ilemo  nst  rant  iu  v> 
—Historia  Augustini  ex  Operibus  Ejus  Collect  a.  See 
Winer,  Mandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  531 ;  Jocher,  AUgt- 
mcines  GtUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ludger,  Saint,  a  German  prelate,  waa  bom  in  Fries- 
land.  In  bis  early  youth  he  studied  under  the  disci- 
pline of  St.  Gregory,  who  governed  the  school  as  well  as 
the  Church  of  Utrecht.  In  802  he  is  noticed  at  Rome, 
and  next  at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  stayed  two  yean: 
finally  returning  to  the  barbarians,  he  preached  ibe 
gospel  to  the  Saxons  and  the  Frieslandera,  where,  aboo; 
the  same  period,  he  became  chief  of  the  Church  of  Mon- 
ster. He  died  March  26,  809,  leaving  a  single  work. 
The  Life  of  St.  Gregory,  Abbot  of  Utrecht  (published  ■ 
the  Acta  Sanctorum).  See  Hoefer,  Vour.  Biog.  Ge* 
raU,  s.  v. 

Ludi  FunebrcB  (funeral  games)  were  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  pyre  of  distinguished  persons  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  were  private  en- 
tertainments, given  by  survivors  in  honor  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  and  were  sometimes  continued  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Ludi  Martiales  (martml  games) 
every  year  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the 
Aug.  1,  in  honor  of  Mars. 

Ludkl  (Polish  Ludschi)  were  conceived  by  the 
Wends  to  be  earth-spirits.  At  night  they  have  feasts; 
they  come  into  houses  by  way  of  subterranean  passages, 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed,  and 
every  provocation  by  a  knavish  trie 
st  it  ions  also  admit  of  such  ghost-like  beings. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel,  I  >.  1  >..  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Acquackanonck,  N.  J„  April  23,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1817,  from  Xcw 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  and  was  li- 
censed by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  probably  the 
same  year.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Albany  for  six 
months  thereafter,  and  at  Neshanic,  Somerset  Co,  N.  J, 
from  1821  until  his  death,  Feb.  19, 1878.  He  was  genial 
and  sympathetic,  strong  in  thought,  as  well  as  indepen- 
dent. He  published  several  sermons.  See  Conria, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  3d  c«t.  p.  358. 

Ludovici,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Landshut,  Silesia,  in  1663.  He 
studied  at  Brealau  and  Leipsic,  commenced  his  , 
ical  career  in  1687,  was  professor  of  Oriental  1 
in  1699,  doctor  of  theology  in  1724,  and  died  at . 
Jan.  15,  1732.  He  wrote,  fsayoge  in  A  ctrntuatwmen 
Ittbraicam :  —  Ilebraismus,  Chaldaismus,  Targnmko~ 
Ta Im u dico- Rabbinirus  et  Syriasmus  ad  Harmonium  et 
Compendium  Redacti  : — Diss.  V  in  Rabbi  Levi  ben  Gerson 
Commentarium  Rubbinicum  in  Jlivbum : —  Schtdiam<t 
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de  A  utoribus,  qui  de  Scriptoribus  Ecdesiasticis  Egerunl : 
—Uisioria  Concili  Nkcni.  See  Winer,  Ifandbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  531, 668;  Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I^ex- 
ikon,  s.  v.;  Bibi.  Jud.  a.  v.  Ludowig,  ii,  274. 

(a  P.) 

Ludwig,  Edmcnd  A.,  a  German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Switzerland,  lie  received  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  a  European  university.  After  coming 
to  America  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Wash- 
ington College,  Lexington,  Va.  Subsequently  he  went 
North,  engaging  as  editor  and  teacher  for  some  years. 
Iu  1868  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  failing  to  secure 
a  call,  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  at  Erie,  Pa.,  in 
teaching  and  as  organist.  He  died  in  1880.  He  was 
a  proficient  scholar  and  devoted  Christian.  See  Har- 
baugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  He/.  Church,  v,  381. 

Luigi  de  Oonzaga,  an  Italian  saint,  was  bom 
March  9,  1568,  at  Castiglione,  being  the  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Castiglione.  After  being 
educated  at  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  he  went 
to  Spain  with  his  father,  where  Philip  II  gave  him  as 
a  page  to  prince  James.  In  1585,  leaving  his  worldly 
goods  to  his  brother  Rodolph,  he  entered  upon  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  He  died  June  20,  1591, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  but 
some  time  later  his  body  was  transferred  to  a  chapel 
which  had  been  built  under  his  invocation  by  the  mar- 
quis Scipio  Lancclloti.  He  was  beatified  in  1621  by 
Gregory  XV,  and  canonized  in  1726  by  Benedict  XIII. 
See  Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lulni  (or  Lovini),  Bkrnardino,  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  probably  born  at  Luino,  a  small  town 
in  the  Milanese  province,  on  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  in 
1480,  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  1 ..-.,!;, a m.  i  da  Vinci.  His  two  pictures  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  St.  John  Embracing  the  Lamb,  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Gallery  at  Milan,  are  excellent  works.  He  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  frescos,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  Christ  Crotcned  trith  Thorns,  in  the  same 
gallery.  He  died  in  1530.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist.  if 
the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  Xuur.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Lukaezewlcz,  Joseph  vox,  a  Polish  historian, 
waa  born  Nov.  30, 1797,  at  Kromplcwo,  near  Posen,  and 
diet!  Feb.  18, 1872.  Hi*  works  having  been  translated 
into  German,  we  give  the  German  titles:  Historische 
Xaehricht  iiber  die  Dissidenten  in  der  Stadt  Posen  im  16. 
und  17.  Jahrhundert  (Posen,  1832 ;  German  bv  Dalitzki, 
Darmatadt,  1843):-£V6rr  die  Kirchen  der  'bdhmischen 
Jiruder  im  themaligen  Grosspoten  (Posen,  1835;  Ger- 
man by  Fischer,  Griitz,  1877)  : — Geschichte  der  Kirchen 
des  helvelischen  Bekemttnisscs  in  Litauen  (1842,  2  vols.; 
German,  Leipsic,  1850):  —  Geschichte  des  helcetUcheti 
Btkenntnisses  in  Kleinpolen  (1853):  —  Geschichte  aUtr 
katholischen  Kirchen  in  der  ehemaligen  poserischen  Dio- 
cese (1858-63,  3  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Luke,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  dean  of  St.  Martin  lc 
Grand,  London,  and  treasurer  of  the  king's  wardrobe. 
He  was  elected  to  the  ace  of  Dublin,  and  obtained  the 
royal  confirmation,  Dec.  13, 1228.    His  election  was  set 
aaide  at  Rome  as  not  being  canonical,  and  he  was  re- 
elected, but  not  confirmed  by  the  pope  until  1230. 
About   1237  he  improved  the  buildings  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  endowed  that  of  St.  John,  without  the 
New  Gate,  with  two  burgages  and  six  acres  of  land  in 
St.  Kevin's  parish.    In  1240  he  granted  to  the  vicars 
serving  mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  of  Alderg.    In  1247  archbishop  Luke 
made  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  residence 
of  the  prebendaries  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.    In  the 
following  year  he  made  the  Church  of  Larabrien  a 
prebend  of  the  same  cathedral.    He  died  in  December, 
1255.     See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  90. 

Lumpkin,  John,  a  distinguished  Baptiit  minister 


of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  Nov. 
4,  1785,  but  went,  when  a  child,  to  Georgia,  and  was 
reared  in  Oglethorpe  County,  where  he  spent  his  whole 
life.  Socially,  his  relations  were  of  a  high  character. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  was  governor  of 
the  state  three  years,  and  another  brother,  Joseph  Hen- 
ry, chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  His 
ordination  took  place  in  1808,  and  his  ministry  was  ex- 
ercised in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  which  he 
lived.  Three  new  churches  were  formed  during  his 
life,  through  his  personal  efforts.  He  died,  great lv  la- 
mented, Aug.  1, 1839.  Stc  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encjvlop. 
p.  724.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Lund,  Joiiasn,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Sept.  11,  1638,  at  Flensburg.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  in  1672  deacon  at  Tundern,  Schleswig,  and 
died  Sept.  18, 1686.  He  is  the  author  of  Ee*chreibung 
des  Levitischen  Gottesdienstes,  which  was  published  by 
his  son  under  the  title,  Judische  lleiligthumer.  An 
edition,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Joh.  Christ.  Wolf 
(Hamburg,  1738>  See  Moller,  Cim'bria  I.itterata  ,-  Jo- 
cher,  A llge meines  Gelehrten-Lexibm,  s.  v.;  Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  137.    (Ik  P.) 

Lund y .  Francis  J.,  D.C.L.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  became  assis- 
tant minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburgh,  in  1867, 
and  died  April  7,  1868,  aged  fifty -three  years.  Sec 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1869,  p.  109. 

Lupercalia.  a  noted  Roman  festival,  was  celebrated 
annually  on  Feb.  15,  in  honor  of  Lvpercvs,  the  god  of 
fertility,  or,  as  is  alleged  by  many,  in  honor  of  Paw, 
Plutarch  calls  it  the  feast  of  wires,  and  declares  it  to 
have  been  of  a  lustral  or  ceremonially  purifying  char- 
acter. Whatever  may  have  been  its'  origin",  it  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  legend  that  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  accordingly  the 
rites  of  the  Lupercalia  were  observed  in  the  Lnjtercal, 
the  place  where  this  nursing  was  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred. On  the  appointed  day  the  Luperci  (q.  v.)  as- 
sembled and  offered  sacrifices  of  goats  and  young  dogs. 
A  peculiar  ceremony  then  followed.  Two  youths  of 
high  rank  were  led  forwanl  to  the  priests,  who,  having 
dipped  a  sword  in  the  blood  of  one  of  the  victims  which 
had  been  sacrified,  touched  their  foreheads  with  it ;  after 
which  some  of  the  other  priests  came  forwanl  and  wiped 
off  the  blood  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  which  hail 
been  dipped  in  milk.  The  youths  now  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  and  forthwith  the  general  merriment  which 
characterized  this  festival  began.  The  priests  having 
feasted  themselves,  and  indulged  freely  in  wine,  cov- 
ered their  bodies  over  with  the  skins  of  the  goats  which 
they  had  sacrificed.  Thus  fantastically  dressed  they 
ran  up  and  down  the  streets,  brandishing  thongs  of 
goat-skin  leather,  with  which  they  struck  all  they  met, 
particularly  the  women,  who  hailed  the  infliction  of  the 
sacred  lash  as  a  species  of  ceremonial  lustration.  This 
festival  was  long  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  Rome,  but  having  been  neglected  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cresar,  it  was  revived  by  Augustus,  and 
continued  to  be  celebrated  until  the  reigu  of  the  em- 
peror Anastasius. 

Luperci,  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests  among 
the  Romans.  They  were  sacred  to  Pan,  the  god  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  shepherds,  whose  flocks  he 
guarded.  Plutarch  derives  the  name  from  lupa,  a  she- 
wolf,  and  traces  their  origin  to  the  fabulous  she-wolf 
which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  They  formed  orig- 
inally a  college,  consisting  of  two  classes:  the  Fabii, 
or  Fabiani,  and  the  Quinctilii,  or  Quinctiliaui.  Julius 
Ca»ar  instituted  a  third  class,  under  the  name  of  Julii 
or  Juliiari.  At  first  the  Luperci  were  taken  from  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  but  in  course  of  time  the  whole 
order  fell  into  disrepute. 

Lupoid  ok  Hkbenhiro  (or  Eglofsteix),  a  learn- 
ed (ierman  prelate,  after  having  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Bologna,  under  the  direction  of  John  Andrea?,  be- 
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came  canon  successively  at  Mayence,  at  WUrzburg, 
and  at  Bamberg,  of  which  place  he  had  been  elected 
bishop  in  1352.  He  died  July  20,  1363,  leaving,  De 
Zelo  Veterum  Principvm  Germanorum  in  Reliyionem 
(Baale,  1497)  .-De  Juribtu  et  Trunslatio  Imperii  (ibid, 
eod.).    Sec  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirule,  a.  v. 

Lupus  (originally  Wolf),  Christian,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  waa  born  June  12,  1612,  at  Ypern. 
He  joined  the  order  of  the  Auguatiniana,  was  in  1633 
doctor  of  theology  and  professor  primariua  at  Louvain, 
and  died  July  10,  1681.  He  wrote,  IHu.  de  Meletii  et 
Arii  Personit,  Moribus  Atque  Erroribue :  —De  Symbolo 
Apottolico  et  Nicteo:—De  Synodo  Nicana:—Dt  Con- 
di io  Sa  rdicensi : — De  Concilia  Constantinonolitano : — 
De  Synodo  Ephesina: — De  Latrocinio  Ephesino : — De 
Synodo  Sexta:  —  De  Synodo  Trvllana :  —  Scholia  et 
Notm  in  Cn nones  et  Decreta  Synodorum  Generalium  et 
Provincialium  (5  rola.).  After  his  death  was  published 
from  his  manuscript,  Summum  Romance  Apoglolicas  Se- 
rf is  PriviUgium  Quoad  E vocal ionee  et  A pptllationcs 
(Venice,  1729).  See  Jocher,  A  llgemeinet  Gelehrlen- Lex- 
ikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  659,  664, 
913.920.  (B.P.) 

Luther's  (Tiro)  Catechisms.  By  way  of  sup- 
plement to  the  article  Luther  (q.  v.),  we  add  that  both 
theae  catechisms,  the  larger  one  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous exposition,  and  the  smaller  one  arranged  in 
questions  and  answers,  appeared  in  1529,  although  the 
preparatory  work  dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
Luther's  reformatory  activity.  In  1518  Johann  Schneider 
collected  and  published  the  various  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  which  Luther  had  given  in  his  sermons 
and  lectures.  Thia  induced  Luther  to  publish  his  ex- 
position in  an  authentic  form.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  a  Latin  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  in  1620  theae  sporadic  efforts  came  to  a  pre- 
liminary consummation  in  his  Eyn  Kurczform  de*  zchnen 
Gepoth: —  Eyn  Kurcz  form  de$  Glaubetu: — Eyn  Kurcz 
form  de*  Vutter  Unsert.  After  1524  Luther's  attention 
was  very  strongly  drawn  to  the  school  His  An  die 
Radherm  aller  Stedle  deuttchet  Landt :  dot*  fie  chritt- 
liche  Schiilen  auffrichten  und  hallten  sollen  caused  many 
evangelical  schools  to  be  founded,  and  the  necessity 
an »e  for  a  trustworthy  handbook  in  the  elements  of  true 
Christianity.  This  necessity  was  the  more  felt  by  Lu- 
ther himself,  when,  in  his  tour  of  visitation  through 
Saxony  in  1528,  he  saw  how  sorely  both  the  ministers 
and  congregations  stood  in  need  of  such  a  book,  and 
thus,  in  1529,  both  the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms 
appeared.  Luther's  catechisms,  however,  arc  not  the 
first  attempts  of  the  kind.  There  existed  such  works 
by  Brenz,  Althamtner,  and  Lammer,  but  Luther's  cate- 
chisms soon  took  the  lead,  and  were  immediately  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  The  smaller  catechism,  which  soon 
became  an  almost  symbolical  book  in  the  Lutheran 
churches,  consists  of,  I.  The  Ten  Commandments;  II. 
The  Creed;  III.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  IV.  The  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism:  V.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  editions  since  1564,  a  sixth  part, 
Confession  and  Absolution,  or  the  Power  of  the  Keys. 
Considering  the  smaller  catechism  as  a  whole,  it  is  in- 
deed the  ripe  fruit  of  many  exertions,  the  full  expres- 
sion after  many  trials.  Wherever  Lutherans  are  found, 
this  catechism  too  is  used.  See  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Luther's  Hymns.  It  was  a  saying  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  "  by  his 
songs  he  haa  done  more  harm  to  the  Romanists  than  by 
his  sermons."  And  soch  is  the  fact.  "For,"  says  Mr. 
Coleridge,  "  Luther  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation  bv 
his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  Ger- 
many the  hymns  are  known  by  heart  by  every  peasant; 
they  advise,  they  argue,  from  the  hymns,  and  every  soul 
in  the  Church  praises  God,  like  a  Christian,  with  words 
which  are  natural  and  yet  sacred  to  his  mind."  Luther 
was  intensely  fond  of  both  music  and  poetry,  and  his 


poetical  talent  we  best  perceive  in  his  hymns.  Alto- 
gether he  wrote  about  tbirty-six  hymns,  which  may  be 
divided  as  follows:  (a)  Translations  of  Latin  hymns;  ft) 
Amplifications  of  German  hymns  from  the  Latin ;  (c) 
Correction  and  revision  of  German  hymns;  (d)  Hymn* 
baaed  upon  Latin  psalms;  (e)  Hymns  baaed  upon  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible;  (f)  Original  hymns.  Spangenberg, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Cithara  Lutheri,  in  1545,  speaks 
thus  of  Luther's  hymns,  "  One  must  certainly  let  this 
be  true  and  remain  true,  that,  among  all  Meister  singers, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  now,  Luther  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  best  and  most  accomplished ;  in  whose 
hymns  and  songs  one  does  not  find  a  vain  or  neediest 
word.  All  flows  and  falls  in  the  sweetest  and  neatest 
manner,  full  of  spirit  and  doctrine,  so  that  his  every 
word  gives  outright  a  sermon  of  its  own,  or,  at  least,  a 
singular  reminiscence.  There  ia  nothing  forced,  noth- 
ing foisted  in  or  patched  up,  nothing  fragmentary.  The 
rhymes  are  easy  and  good,  the  words  choice  and  proper, 
the  meaning  clear  and  intelligible,  the  melodies  lovely 
and  hearty,  and  in  tummd  all  is  so  rare  and  majestic, » 
full  of  pith  and  power,  so  cheering  and  comforting,  that, 
in  sooth,  you  will  not  find  his  equal,  much  leas  his  mas- 
ter." The  most  famous  of  Luther's  hymns  is  the  Refor- 
mation hymn,  EvCfeMe  Burg  ist  unter  Gott,  which  baa 
been  translated  into  very  many  languages.  A  collec- 
tion of  the  translations  of  this  hymn  in  nineteen  lan- 
guages has  been  published  by  B.  Pick  (Rochester,  1880); 
an  enlarged  edition,  comprising  twenty-one  languages 
(28  English;  2  Dutch;  1  Danish;  1  Swedish;  5  Latin; 
3  French;  1  Spanish;  1  Russian;  1  Polish;  1  Bohe- 
mian: 1  Wendish;  1  Lettish;  1  Lithuanian:  1  FinnUh; 
1  Kstbonian;  1  Hebrew;  1  Accra;  1  Tsbi;  I  Zulu; 
1  Hungarian;  1  Italian),  was  published  by  the  same 
author  in  1883.  But  this  ia  not  the  only  hymn  which 
has  been  translated  into  English.  In  f  acr,  all'  his  hymns 
are  translated,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pick's  Luther  a*  a 
Hymnist  (Philadelphia,  1875).  An  edition  giving  the 
German  text,  with  the  English  translation  and  notes, 
was  published  by  Scribnera  Sons  (New  York,  1883). 
(B.  P.) 

Lutherans,  Set-abate.  When,  in  1817,  the  union 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  was 
established  in  Prussia,  the  protest  of  J.G.  Scheibel,  pro. 
feasor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  found  much  sympathy 
among  the  Lutherans.  For  several  years,  however,  the 
movement  was  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  sim- 
ple literary  polemics,  especially  between  Scbeibel  snd 
David  Schultz,  also  professor  at  Breslau.  But  when 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  was  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  a  cabinet  order  of 
1830,  Scheibel  refused  to  obey,  and  asked  permission  to 
continue  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  old 
Wittenberg  agenda.  The  permission  was  not  granted, 
and  Scheibel  was  suspended.  Soon  he  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  families,  who 
left  the  State  Church  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
new  Church.  They  petitioned  the  minister  of  poblic 
worship  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  Church  organization, 
but  this  he  refused  to  do.  The  many  vexations  which 
Scheibel  had  to  undergo  induced  him"  to  leave  tbe  coun- 
try. In  the  meantime  the  party  had  progressed  very 
rapidly  under  the  leadership  of  professor  Huschke.  A 
synod  was  convened  at  Breslau  in  the  year  18S4,  and  it 
was  declared  that  nothing  but  complete  separation  from 
the  State  Church,  and  the  formation  of  an  independent 
organization  could  satisfy  the  Lutheran  conscience 
Persecutions  then  began. "  Several  ministers  were  kept 
in  prison  for  many  years.  A  number  of  well-to-do  lsy- 
men  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  money  fines.  Not 
a  few  emigrated  to  America,  among  others,  Grabaa 
(q.  v.)  and  Von  Rohr,  who  formed  the  so-called  Buffalo 
Synod.  With  tbe  succession  of  Friedrich  Wilbelm  IV. 
in  1840,  a  change  took  place,  and  July  23, 1845,  tbe  con- 
cession for  the  foundation  of  a  free  Church  was  given, 
and  in  1850  the  Church  numbered  fifty  pastors  and  about 
fifty  thousand  members.  Similar  movements  took  place 
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i  of  Prussia,  in  Saxon;',  Hesse,  and  Baden.  Per- 
haps no  separation  from  the  State  Church  made  a  deep- 
er impression  than  that  of  Theodor  Harms  (q.  v.)  at 
Ilermausbtirg,  Hanover.  The  reason  for  hU  separa- 
tion was  neither  dogmatical  nor  constitutional,  hut  a 
few  changes  which  were  introduced  by  the  government 
in  the  marriage  formularies.  Harms  refused  to  accept 
these  changes,  and  was  suspended,  Jan.  22,  1878.  He 
immediately  formed  an  independent  society,  which 
soon  absorbed  the  majority  of  the  old  congregation. 
Meanwhile  the  relation  between  the  Separate  Lutherans 
and  the  State  Church  Lutherans  was  often  very  un- 
pleasant, and  bitter  controversies  arose.  Finally,  dis- 
sensions broke  out  among  the  Separate  Lutherans  them- 
selves, and  a  party  headed  by  pastor  Dietrich,  of  Jabel, 
organized  the  so-called  Immanuel  Synod  in  opposition  to 
the  party  headed  by  Huschke  of  Breslau.  This  was  in 
1862.  A  similar  split  was  caused  in  Saxony  by  the 
Missouri  Synod.  This  svnod  was  organized  by  a  cer- 
tain Stefan,  who  had  emigrated  in  1840  to  America. 
Stefan,  who  was  deposed  of  his  office  on  account  of 
gross  immorality,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  living  pro- 
fessor Walther  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Some  of  the  Missou- 
riana  had  returned  to  Saxony,  and  formed  at  Dresden  a 
Luther anerverein,  which  soon  occupied  a  prominent  po- 
sition, under  the  leadership  of  pastor  Ruhlnnd.  The 
latter  soon  made  war  against  the  Immanuel  Synod  as 
being  un-Lutheran,  and  so  likewise  against  the  Separate 
Lutherans  of  Breslau.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  the 
State  he  condemned  altogether,  and  finally  a  split  was 
caused  among  the  Missourians  themselves.  The  Sepa- 
rate Lutherans  of  Germany  are  now  against  each  other. 
See  Plitt-Henog.  Real-EneyUop.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

LutkeuB,  Fraxz  Julius,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Oct.  21, 1650.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, was  in  1676  rector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1679 
deacon  at  Magdeburg,  in  1684  pastor  primarius  and 
provost  at  Stargard,  Pomerania,  in  1704  court-preacher 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  and  died  Aug. 
12,  1712.  He  wrote,  Collegium  Biblieum:—Commen- 
tarins  in  F.pitiohu  ad  Colourturt  et  Titum : — Dittertat. 
de  Ideit  in  Mente  Dirina:—De  Me$$i  Dacidis  Filio: 
—  De  Zokar  Antiquo  Judceorum  Monumento,  etc  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeinei  Gelehrten-Lexiknn,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lii t ol f,  Aixh-f,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  in  1824.  He  studied  under  Hirscher  and  Dollin- 
ger,  and  after  having  spent  some  years  at  St.  Gall,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Solothurn,  as  teacher  and  as  priest,  was  called, 
in  1868,  to  Lucerne  as  professor  of  Church  history  and 
canon  of  St.  Leodegar.  He  died  April  8,  1879,  leav- 
ing Fortchungen  und  QueUen  zur  Kirchengeschichte  der 
Sch  weiz  (Lucerne,  187 1 ).    (B.  P.) 

Lu tteibeck,  Joiiakm  Anton  ReiutiiARn,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Mtln- 
ater.  In  1842  he  was  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at 
Giessen,  but  after  the  determination  of  bishop  Kettcler, 
in  1851,  to  ordain  nocandidatewhohad  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Giessen,  Lutterbeck  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  philosophical  faculty.  After  the  Vatican 
Council  he  joined  the  Old  Catholics,  and  died  Dec.  80, 
1882.  He  is  the  author  of,  Hermenien  aus  dem  Gtfnete 
der  religioten  Speculation  (2d  ed.  Mavence,  1851)  .—Der 
Uhrbegriff  (1852,  2  vols.):-/^  Cle- 
mentine* und  ihr  Verhaltnut  zutn  UufrMbarkeittdngma 
(1872):— Leopold  Schmid  Uber  die  religiote  Aufgabe  der 
Deutsche*  (1875).  See  Zuchold,  liibL  TheoL  ii,  842  aq. 
(B.  P.) 

Luxembourg,  Baudoin  de,  a  Franco-German 
prelate,  brother  of  emperor  Henry  VII,  was  born  in 
1285.  While  quite  young  he  lost  his  father,  Henry 
IT",  count  of  Luxembourg,  and  was  educated  with  care 
by  his  mother,  Beatrice  of  Avcsnes,  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  studied  belles-lettres,  philosophy, 
theology. and  jurisprudence.  He  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  in  March,  1308,  at  Poictiera.  In  April, 
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this  time  Baudoin  is  no  more  noticed, except  in  mili- 
tary expeditions  against  rebellious  chieftains.  He  died 
Jan.  21, 1354.    See  Hoefer,  Arour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Luxembourg,  Louis  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
proposed  in  1414  for  the  bishopric  of  Therouanne.  He 
declared  himself  for  the  English  party,  was  made  chan- 
cellor by  Henry  VI,  in  1425,  and  attended  in  1431  at 
the  crowning  of  that  prince  as  the  king  of  France,  at 
St.  Denis.  During  several  political  excitements,  aud 
particularly  during  the  time  of  an  insurrection  against 
the  English,  in  April,  1436,  this  prelate  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  the  English  in  France,  thus  gath- 
ering upon  himself  the  hatred  and  displeasure  of  the 
French.  He  finally  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bastile, 
and  on  its  surrender  retreated  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
made  archbishop,  and  would  have  received  the  cardi- 
nal's hat,  but  would  only  accept  it  on  condition  of  being 
nominated  by  the  king  of  England.  This  prince  gave 
him,  some  time  afterwards,  the  bishopric  of  Elv,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He"  died  at 
Hartford,  England,  Sept.  18,  1443.  Sea  Hoefer,  Souv. 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Luxembourg,  Philippe  de,  a  French  cardinal, 
was  bora  in  1445.  He  was  the  son  of  Thibauld  de 
Luxembourg,  who,  after  having  lost  his  wife,  was  re- 
ceived into  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Mans.  The 
first  church  which  Philippe  held  in  charge  was  that  of  Le 
Mans,  which  he  obtained  in  1477,  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1483  he  presided  over  Tours,  and  Feb.  8, 
1496,  was  nominated  aa  bishop  of  Therouanne,  but 
was  not  appointed  till  Nov.  12,  1498.  In  1516,  after 
Philippe  had  occupied  several  more  or  leas  important 
positions  in  France,  he  became  legate  of  the  pope  in 
that  country.  He  was  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
kingdom.  He  founded  the  College  of  Mans  at  Paris, 
and  accomplished  also  several  very  extensive  mission* 
by  order  of  the  king,  for  which  he  had  no  regular  allo- 
cations. He  died  at  Le  Mans,  June  2, 1519.  See 
fer,  Aour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Luxembourg,  Pierre  de,  a  French  prelate, 
bora  at  the  castle  of  Lignv-sur-Ornain,  Julv  20,  1369. 
He  began  to  study  theology  at  Paris  in  1877.  While 
still  a  child,  he  was  made  canon  of  Paris  in  1379,  and 
of  Cam  bray  in  1382.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
provided  with  the  bishopric  of  Metz  by  Clement  VII. 
At  sixteen  the  same  pontiff  appointed  him  cardinal, 
deacon  at  Avignon.  He  died  July  2,  1387,  and  was 
buried  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  MichsM,  at  Avignon. 
There  are  a  few  books  which  have  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  him,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  AW  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Luynes,  Paul  o'Albkrt  dk,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Versailles,  Jan.  5,  1703.  He  had  at  first  the 
name  of  count  of  Mont  fort,  and  was  intended  for  the 
military  career,  but,  renouncing  it,  entered  a  seminary, 
was  received  into  orders,  appointed  abbot  of  Cerisy  in 
1727,  and  bishop  of  Bayeux  in  1729.  He  held  several 
synods,  and  organized  missions,  preaching  himself.  Ho 
became  archbishop  of  Sens,  Aug.  18, 1753.  De  Luvnes 
assisted  at  the  conclaves  of  1758,  1769,  and  1774. "  As 
an  abbot  of  Corbie,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  order  of  St,  Esprit  in  1759.  He  adhered  to  the 
acts  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1765.  He  died  at 
Paris.  Jan.  21,  1788,  leaving  several  er. 
See  Hoefer,  Aoirr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Lus  (Judg.  i,  26),  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  {Memoir » 
to  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  i,  95),  may  be  the  present 
Khurbet  el-Lutweiziyeh,  a  ruined  site  four  and  a  half 
miles  north-west  of  Banias,  and  consisting  of  basaltic 
stones  scattered  and  in  rough  walla"  (ibid.  p.  120). 

LussattO,  Pihloxksie,  a  Jewish  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Trieste,  July  10, 1829.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
mastered  different  languages,  and  in  1849  published 
Le  Santcritisme  de  la  l.angne  Astyrienne.  In  1850  he 
wrote,  Etudes  sur  let  Intcrip(ion$  Astyricmei  de  Per- 
Van  et  Khortabad :  —  Notice  tur 
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Abou-Jousoiif  HasJai  Ibn-Shaproul  (1852).  While  on 
hut  travels  he  was  taken  sick,  but  at  length  arrived  at 
Padua,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1854.  The  Mimoire  sur  let 
Juifs  dAbyssinie  ou  Fulaschat,  was  published  after  his 
death  in  the  A  rchices  Israilites  of  Paris.    (R.  P.) 

Lycea,  a  festival  among  the  Arcadians,  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  sacrificed 
a  child  on  the  occasion,  and  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
its  blood.  Plutarch  says  that  the  Lycea  was  celebrated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Roman  Lupcrcalia. 

Lydda.  Ludd,  the  modern  representative  of  this 
place,  is  briefly  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompany- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii.  252),  and  its  traditional 
Church  of  St.  George  in  detail  (ibid.  p.  267). 

Lyell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Kpiscopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Virginia  in  1775.  While  quite  a 
young  man  he  became  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  and  during  that  time  was  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  Congress.  In  1804  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion,  and 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York  city,  which 
|>ositioii  he  occupied  until  his  death,  March  5,  1848. 
Dr.  Lyell  was  elected  secretary  of  the  convention  of  the 
diocese  of  New  York  in  1811,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  annually  until  he  declined  re-election  in  1818. 
Chosen  a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  in  1818, 
he  was  elected  successively  to  the  position  during 
twenty -six  years.  He  was  a  powerful  extempore 
speaker,  and  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
See  A  tner.  Quar.  Church  Rer.  1848,  p.  302. 

Lynch,  Patkk  k  Nikskn,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Clones,  County  Mona- 
ghan,  Ireland,  March  10,  1817.  In  1819  his  parents 
came  to  America,  and  settled  at  Cheraw,  S.  C.  At  that 
time  there  was  but  one  priest  in  the  state,  Dr.  Galla- 
gher, though  Dr.  England  arrived  next  year  to  be  the 
first  bishop  of  Charleston,  and  opened  Sr.  .John  the  Ila{>- 
tist's  Seminary,  at  which  Patrick  Lynch  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pupils.  He  was  sent  to  the  College  of  the  Prop- 
aganda, Rome,  where  he  was  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
students,  and  was  ordained  priest  and  graduated  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and 
became  assistant  pastor  of  the  cathedral,  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and  vicar- 
geucraL.    On  the  death  of  bishop  Reynolds,  in  1855, 


Lynch  became  administrator,  and  on  March  14, 1858,  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Charleston.  The  civil  war 
soon  came,  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  his  cathedral 
house,  and  other  Church  property  in  Charleston  and 
throughout  the  state.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant 
toil  with  debt,  which  was  too  much  for  his  naturally  ro- 
bust constitution  and  vigorous  mind,  and  brought  him 
prematurely  to  his  end.  He  died  in  Charleston,  Feb.  26, 
1882.  Rishop  Lynch  was  noted  for  his  quiet  benevolence 
and  literary  activity.  In  1848  he  took  charge  of  a  hos- 
pital during  the  yellow  fever,  and  in  1871,  on  another 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  was  never  absent  fmtn  his 
post.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  devoted  stu- 
dent of  applied  science.  He  was  a  contributor  to  mag- 
azines, author  of  letters  to  the  CathUic  World  on  the 
Vatican  Council,  articles  on  the  lilood  of  St.  Jannarims, 
in  the  same,  now  published  anonymously  in  book  form, 
contributed  to  the  Ametiatn  Catholic  Quarterly  Retime, 
and  edited  and  revised  Deharbe'a  Series  of  Catechisms. 
He  was  pleasant  and  affable  in  social  intercourse,  and  a 
tine  orator.    See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Atmual,  1883,  p.  57. 

Lynd.  Samiki.  W.,  D.D.,  a  RaptUt  minister,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec  23, 1796.  He  was  bap- 
tired  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Staughton  in  1820;  w  as  well 
educated,  and  in  1824  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  soon  laid 
aside  by  severe  illness.  For  a  time,  be,  with  his  wife, 
conducted  a  female  institution  in  Raltimore.  In  1831 
he  began  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Srreet  Church, 
Cincinnati,  ().,  his  ministry  being  eminently  successful. 
He  remained  here  until  1845,  when  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
that  city.  About  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
theological  institute  in  Covington,  Ky..  and  remained 
in  this  position  until  185-1,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  a  farm  near  Chicago.  His  other  pa>ioratr» 
were  at  Ix>ckport,  III.,  the  North  Church,  Chicago,  and 
the  Mt.  Auburn  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.  He  died  at 
Lockport,  III.,  June  17, 1876.  Sec  Minutes  of  IlL  A tm- 
cersaries,  1876,  p.  14.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Lyng,  GtCOIta  Wii  iih.m,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Norway,  was  born  in  1827.  In  1869  he  was  professor 
at  Christiania,  and  died  May  19,  1884.  Lyng  b  the 
author  of  lledenskabets  Isvnefsldb,  L  e.  a  history  of 
heathenism  (1866).       (R.  P.) 

Lyngwe,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  an  island  in  the 
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sea  Amtswartner,  where  the  wolf  Fenris  is  held  by  the 
chain  Glcipner. 

Lyon,  George  Armstrong,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minuter,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  1, 
1806.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in 
1824;  spent  one  year  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Erie  Presbytery,  Sept. 
9, 1829,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Erie,  Pa^  winch  of- 
fice he  held  until  his  death,  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 
1871.   See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1 88 1 ,  p.  54. 

Lyon,  James  Adair,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  April  19, 1814. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1832,  and 
afterwards  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  HoUton  Presbytery, 
and  after  serving,  for  live  years,  as  a  stated  supply,  the 
churches  of  Kogersville  and  New  Providence,  became 
pastor  of  t  he  Columbus  Church,  Miss.,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  foreign  travel,  and 
after  bis  return  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1850  he  established  a  select 
high -school  for  young  ladies  there,  which  he  taught 
three  yearn,  and  returned  to  his  old  charge  at  Colum- 
bus. In  1870  he  was  elected  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  science  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Ox- 
ford, which  position  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  As  a  writer,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  repeat- 
edly elected  to  important  positions  in  connection  with 
literary  and  theological  institutions,  among  them  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College,  and  the  chair  of 
didactic  theology  in  Danville  Seminary,  Ky.  He  died 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  May  15, 1882.  See  Neaol.  Re- 
port of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem,  1883,  p.  31.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Lyser,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  eminent 
Lutheran  theologians  of  Germany,  of  whom  we  men- 
tion: 

1  Christian,  doctor  of  theology,  pastor  and  super- 
intendent at  Sangerhauscn,  who  died  Oct.  5, 1671,  is  the 
author  of  IHssensus  Lutheranorum  et  Jansenistarum. 

2.  Fkikdkich,  who  died  in  1645,  doctor  of  theology, 
is  the  author  of  Disp.  Inauguralis  de  Dicto  Apottolico 
Hum.  it,  22,  23. 

3.  Frieorich  Wilhklm,  son  of  Polycarp  III,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  Sept.  4,  1622.    He  studied  at  different 


in  1651  deacon  at  Halle,  in  1662  superintendent  at 
Langcnaalza,  in  1664  cathedral- preacher  at  Magdeburg, 
and  died  Aug.  25, 1691. 

4.  Johannes,  bnither  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  was 
born  Sept.30, 1631.  In  1664  he  was  inspector  and  pas- 
tor at  Pforte.  Being  an  advocate  of  polygamy,  be  was 
dismissed.  He  roamed  about  through  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Italy,  and  France.  In  the  latter  country 
he  died,  in  1684. 

5.  I'olycarp  I  (q.  v.). 

6.  1'oi.Yt  ARP  II,  son  of  Polycarp  I,  was  born  Nov. 20, 
1586,  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  also  promoted  as 
doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Centnrut  Quattionum 
Theoltgicarum  de  Artictdis  Christiana  Concordia:  — 
An  Syicretismus  in  Rebut  Fiilei  cum  Calciniauis  coli 
Possit,  ei  in  Politim  Conrersatione :— Comment,  in  Au- 
gustamtm  Cov/etsiotiem  et  Formulam  Concordia :  — 
A  nalgtis  Scholattica  et  TheoUtgica  in  Kpittolam  ad 
Galutat:  —  IHssert.  de  Sacrumentis.  Lyser  died  Jan. 
15,  1633. 

7.  Pm.YC.VRr  HI,  was  born  at  Halle,  July  1,  1656. 
He  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipsic,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  the  latter  place  in  l«X2.  In  1685 
he  was  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  in  1687  superintendent, 
in  1690  doctor  of  theology,  in  1695  general  sujierintcnd- 
ent,  and  died  Oct.  11, 1725. 

8.  Wiuielm,  born  at  Dresden,  Oct.  26, 1592,  studied 
at  different  universities,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  Feb. 
8,  1649,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote, 
Tr\fol\um  Vera  Religionis  Veteris  Tettamenti  Adami- 
tica,  Abrahamitica  et  Itraelitica: — Summarium  Iako- 
rum  Theologicorum : — Systema  Thetico-Fregeticum: — 
Disquisitio  de  Pradestinatione : —  Exerciiationes  21  in 
Eeangelium  Jounnis:  —  JHtt.de  GeneaUtgia  Christ i  ad 
Matt'h.  i,  1  -16.  See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeiehrtcnLex- 
ikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Lysius,  .Ion anv  Heimricii, a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  June  29,  1704,  at  Konigsberg, 
Prussia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1726  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  his  native  place,  in  1730  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  died  May  29,  1745.  He  wrote, 
Dissert.  J I  de  llistoria  et  Usu  Ungual  Syriuca  :—l)c 
Silentio  Sacra  Scriptura : — De  Commodo  Christi  Jugo 
ad  Matth.  ri,  80 :  —  I>e  Christo  ffomine  avapaprifrtft 
ex  1  John  Hi,  5 : — De  A  ugelo  Xativitatis  Christi  Pracone. 
See  Arnold,  Ilistorie  der  hunigtbtrgischen  L'mvtrtitdt ; 
Gotten,  Jetztlebendet  qelehrtes  Eurojm ;  Jocher,  A  Uge- 
meines  GeUh,1cn~Lexikont  a  v.    (B,  P.) 


Maarath.  For  this  site  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  pro- 
poses (Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund," 
April,  1874,  p.  76)  the  Mont  Martlet  where  St.  Euthy- 
raius  found  ruins  (Acta  Sanctorum,  ii,  306),  now  ATAir- 
bet  Mird,  near  Mar  Saba,  on  a  round,  isolated  hill,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  wells,  and  cisterns 
(Memoirt  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii, 212);  but  Lieut. 
Conder  suggests  {Quar.  Statement,  Jan.  1875,  p.  13)  an 
ancient  site  near  Beit  Ainum,  where  a  valley  has  the 
corresponding  Arabic  name,  Wady  el-Moghair.  This 
latter  ruin  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  two  miles 
north-east  of  Hebron,  without  any  name  attached.  loi- 
ter, however,  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent  Work,  ii,  338) 
Beit  Ummar,  six  miles  north  of  Hebron,  probably  the 
Betumair  of  Eusebiua  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Baalthamar).  It 
is  "  a  small  but  conspicuous  village,  standing  on  the 
watershed,  and  visible  from  some  distance  on  the  north. 
An  ancient  road  passes  through  it.  Haifa  mile  north-east 
is  a  good  spring,  Ain  Kufin.  The  mosque  has  a  small 
tower  to  it  The  surrounding  neighborhood  is  covered 
with  brushwood"  (Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  303). 

Mab,  in  poetic  art,  is  queen  of  the  fairies  (q.  v.). 

Macarians.  See  Macarh:s  iEoTPTts,  and  Maca- 
Riis  or  Alexandria. 


I  Macariites  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect,  whose 
founder  is  believed  to  have  been  Benjamin  Nahavcndi 
(q.  v.),  a  Karaite,  who  nourished  about  the  opening  of 
the  9th  century.  Their  most  peculiar  doctrine  was  that 
God  is  too  elevated  to  reveal  himself  directly  to  man, 
and  that  revelation  was  therefore  made  by  messenger — 
an  angel,  a  vice-god.  If  the  Bible  speaks  of  God's  man- 
ifestation to  man,  it  refers,  they  held,  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  being  in  the  person  of  his  messenger, 
who  was  the  first  being  God  created.  This  angel  was 
the  creator  of  the  world,  not  God  himself.  (Quite  like 
the  evolution  theory  in  our  day,  advocated  by  Mivart, 
who  likewise  holds  that  God  was  only  indirectly  the 
creator  of  the  world.)  In  this  and  many  other  respects 
the  Macariites  much  resemble  the  Mohammedan  sect 
of  Motazalitet.  See  Ftlrst.  Gt*ch.  d.  Karaerlhums,  i,  26 
sq. :  Rule,  Karaite!,  p.  105, 109;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jnden, 
v,  S80  sq.,  518  sq. 

Macassar  (and  Bugia)  Version  or  the  Script- 
ures. The  Bugis  and  the  Macassar  dialects  are  the 
most  prevalent  of  those  spoken  among  the  various  na- 
tive states  comprised  in  the  large  island  of  Celebes. 
They  both  resemble  the  Malayan;  the  Bugis  being  the 
most  cultured  of  the  two,  and  possessing  a  separate  al- 
phabet.  A  translation  in  each  of  these  dialects  was  be* 
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gun  by  Dr.  Leyden  about  the 
year  i810,  but  lived  only  to 
complete  the  version  of  tbe  gos- 
pel of  Mark,  which  has  never 
been  printed.  In  1849  Dr.  Ma- 
waa  sent  out  by  the  NYrh- 
Society  to  Celebes  to 
hese  languages,  but  the 
result  has  not  transpired.  See 
Bible  of  Every  tend,  p.  874. 

Macbeth,  a  Scotch  prelate, 
was  probablv  bishop  of  Rims 
about  1126*.  '  He  died  in  1128. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p. 
184. 

Macdonald,  Junta  Mad- 
ison, D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Limerick, 
Me.,  May  22, 1812.  In  1828  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  removed 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
entered  the  junior  class,  and 
was  graduated  with  high  honor 
in  1832.    He  then  spent  a  year 

in  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  thence 
to  Yale  Divinity  School,  graduating  in  1835.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach,  Aug.  6, 1834,  and  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Third  Congregational  Church  of  Berlin,  Conn., 
known  as  the  parish  of  Worthington,  April  1,  1835. 
In  1837  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  recently  formed  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  New  London;  in  1841  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,  I*Lj  in  1850  to  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Church  in  New  York  city;  in  1853  he 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  here  he  continued  over  twenty- 
two  years.  He  died  April  10,  1876.  Dr.  Macdonald 
was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.  In  a  high  degree  his 
ministrations  were  able,  varied,  and  evangelical.  Aa  a 
preacher  he  was  solid,  dignified,  instructive,  earnest, 
and  tender.  He  published  a  number  of  bis  sermons  at 
various  times  also  about  six  volumes,  among  which  the 
best  known  is  My  Father's  House,'  or,  The  Heaven  of 
the  Bible.  His  greatest  and  most  valuable  work  ap- 
peared since  his  decease,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
John.  See  A«xo/.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1877, 
p.  9. 

MacCaghwell  (Lai.  Cavellus),  High,  an  Irish 
Franciscan  of  the  17th  century,  studied  at  Salamanca, 
and  lectured  at  Lou  vain.  Urban  VIII  appointed  him 
archbishop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland.  He  died 
Sept.  22. 1626,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote,  Scoti  Commentaria  in  Quatuor  Libros  Sentt. 
(  Antwerp,  1620,  3  vols.):  —  Apologia  Apologia:  Scoti 
contra  Sic  Jansenium  (Paris,  1623):  —  Duo  Tractatus 
pro  Tuenda  Observantia  (ibid.  1622).  Sec  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Jeiler,  in  Wetzer  u.  Weltc,  Kirchen- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Macfarlane,  Jons,  LL.IX,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  in  1807. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  the  following 
year  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Secession 
congregation  of  Kincardine-on-Forth.  In  1840  he  was 
called  to  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  1861,  when 
he  removed  to  London.  Here  he  labored  most  faith- 
fully and  with  much  success  for  twelve  years.  He  died 
Feb.  7, 1875.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Macfarlane  was  power- 
ful, eloquent,  and  attractive;  as  a  writer  he  was  able 
and  ready.  His  works  are,  Jubilee  of  the  World: — 
Christian  Missions  to  the  Heathen  (Glasgow,  1842)  :— 
Mountains  of  the  BibU  (2d  cd.  1850 ;  3d  ed.  1856)  '.-The 
Sight  lAtmp  (1850,  1851,  1853):  —  The  Hiding- Place 
(1852  ;  3d  cd.  1854):—  Why  Weepest  Thout  (1854). 
See  The  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  June,  1875,  p. 
843 ;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Machaerus.    This  place,  represented  by  the  mod- 


Plan  of  Machterns,  and  the  Ravines  ronnd  it 

A,  Squan  Fort.    B.  CIUd.1.   C,  D,  WwUm  ValUy  of 


ern  Makaur,  is  fully  described  by  Tristram  (Land  of 
Moab,  p.  271  sq.).  The  fortress  stands  on  a  round  hill 
at  the  eastern  end  of  a  narrow  and  isolated  ridge,  on 
which  the  inhabited  city  must  have  been  built.  It  is 
very  different  iu  character  from  any  other  ruins  in 
Moab.  Nothing  remains  but  a  few  courses  of  stones 
above  the  foundations.  But  the  whole  building  mate- 
rial has  been  collected  by  the  hand  of  man  into  one 
prodigious  mass  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  it  re- 
mains in  wild  desolation,  a  monument  of  the 
taken  by  the  Roman  legions  against  the  last 


Castle-mound  of  Macbasms.  (Frc 

Editor.) 

patriots  of  the  Jewish  revolts.    The  outline  of  tbe  for- 

gcons,one  of  them  deep,  and  its  sides  scarcely  broken 
in.   One  of  them  roust  have  been  the  priaon-houae  of 
the  Baptist, 
MacHale.    See  McIIaus. 

Mach&tUS,  Saint,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  Isles  in  498  and  618.   To  this  ( 
churches  dedicated  in 
Bishops,  p.  295. 

Machazor. 

Machlr  or  Tolkdo,  who  flourished  towarda  tbe 
end  of  the  14th  century,  is  the  author  of  tz'~ 
or  an  eschatolojry  of  Judaism,  in  three  parts— the  i 
treats  of  the  sufferings  in  the  Messianic  time,  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  resurrection,  last  judgment,  and 
world  to  come ;  the  second  treats  of  reward  and  puni»h- 
ment,  paradise  and  hell;  the  third  of  tbe  oral  lav 
(Rimini,  1526  and  often);  a  Judaeo-German  translation 
appeared  at  FUrth  in  1691,  and  the  first  part  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Hulsius,  Tractatus  de  Messia  (re- 
printed in  his  Theologia  Judaica,  Breda,  1653).  See 
Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  285;  De'  Rossi,  Dixwnario  Storico 
(Germ,  tranaL),  p.  190  sq.,  and  his 
Antichristiana,  p.  61.    (R  P.) 
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Mack,  Martin  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
i  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  17, 1805.  In  1832  he 
professor  of  New-Teat,  exegesis  at  Tubingen,  ami 
in  1839-40  rector  magnijicvs  of  the  university.  His 
publication  of  Die  Emsegnung  der  gemischten  Ehen  (Tu- 
bingen, 1840)  brought  him  in  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment He  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  relegated 
to  the  Zicgelbach  parish  in  Wurtemberg.  He  died 
Sept.  24,  1885,  leaving,  Bericht  uber  Strauss'  kritische 
Bearbeitung  des  Lrbens  Jesu  (Tubingen,  1837): — Com- 
mentar  Sber  die  Pastoralbrufe  des  A  postels  J'aulus  (2d 
ed.  1841).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  552. 
(a  P.) 

Mack,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Flushing,  L.  1..  July  29, 1807.  He  gradu- 
a  ted  from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1831,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1834.  He  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Feb.  4  of  tbat 
year;  ordained  at  Rochester,  Feb.  5,  1835;  and  subse- 
quently was  pastor  at  Knoxville  and  Columbia,  Tenn.  In 
1858  he  became  a  voluntary  evangelist,  devoting  half  bis 
time  to  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  half 
beyond  its  bounds.  From  the  time  of  the  division  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  1861,  he  adhered  to  the  south- 
ern portion.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of  Jack- 
son College  at  Columbia.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1879.  See 
XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1879,  p.  31. 

MacKenzie,  Murdoch,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  1600,  received  Episcopal  ordination,  and  went  as  chap- 
lain to  a  regiment  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After 
his  return  from  Germany  he  became  minister  at  Coutin, 
next  at  Inverness,  and  afterwards  at  Elgin.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  the  sec  of  Moray,  Jan.  1H,  1662.  From 
this  he  waa  translated  to  the  see  of  Orkney  in  1677, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  February,  1688. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  152-228. 

Maclaren.  Johs  Fwlkt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  waa  born  at  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  V., 
Feb.  7,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  iu 
1825,  studied  three  winters  (1825-28)  in  Princeton  The- 
ologic.il  Seminary,  was  licensed  in  1828.  and  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Geneva  in  1830.  He  edited 
the  Christian  Magazine  at  tbat  place,  afterwards  settled 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.  (18-15),  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  t  IH46). 
He  waa  president  for  a  time  (1855-58)  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Princeton, 
March  14, 1883.  Sec  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sent.  1883,  p.  18. 

Maclean,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  early  minister  at 
Morevern,  Dunoon,  and  Eastwood,  from  which  last 
charge  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Argvlc  In  1680. 
He  died  there  in  1687.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop, 
p.  292. 

Maclean,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  probably 
bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1649.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  807. 

Macleod.  Norma*,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  June  3,  1812,  at  Campbelton,  a  sea- 
port of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  in 
Morven,  and  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  In  1837  he  obtained  his  first  minis- 
terial charge,  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  which 
he  served  fur  five  years.  About  this  period  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Kirk  took  place,  and  in  the  contro- 
versy which  preceded  and  followed,  Mr.  Macleod  took 
an  active  part.  He  adhered  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of 
Dalkeith.  Iu  July,  1851,  he  was  inducted  minister  of 
the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  which  contained  87,000 

souls.    At  that  time  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  G  / 

Words,  designed  as  a  popular  periodical,  with  a  spirit 
and  aim  decidedly  Christian.  Of  his  journey  to  the 
Holy  I  .and  in  1867,  he  gave  a  full  account  in  his 
Eastward,  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
popular  works.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  by  the  Genera) 
to  represent  the  Church  in  India;  aud  his  re- 


ception, when  he  returned,  was  very  warm.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
office  of  moderator,  in  1869.  From  1871  his  health 
gradually  declined,  and  he  died  June  16,  1872.  Dr. 
Macleod  was  a  genial,  large-hearted  man,  whose  untir- 
ing energy  and  Christian  philanthmphy  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  public  benefactors.  See  1 1. 1  Chris- 
tum Observer,  December,  1876,  p.  907  ;  Memoir,  by  his 
brother  (Lond.  1876). 

MacMahon,  Bernard,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1816.  He  studied  for  the 
priesthood  in  France,  and  about  1842  went  to  Africa 
with  the  first  vicar  apostolic  of  Cape  Colony,  Mgr.  Grif- 
fith, and  he  continued  until  the  last  to  labor  among  the 
English-speaking  Catholics  of  the  colony.  He  was  soon 
after  made  vicar-general,  holding  that  position  under 
bishops  Grimley  and  Leouard,  or  to  his  death.  He  was 
a  hard  worker,  a  close  student,  and  a  model  priest.  Pius 
I  appointed  him  domestic  prelate.  He  died  at  Cape 
Town,  Feb.  1,  1882.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Annual,  1883, 
p.  117. 

Macnaughton,  Donald,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Duukeld  in  1436,  and  died  on  his  way 
to  Rome  the  same  year.  See  Keith, Scottish  Bishpps,p.H7. 

Madagascar  Version,   See  Malagasi. 

Madhavis,  an  order  of  Hindu  mendicants,  founded 
by  Madbo,  an  ascetic.  They  travel  up  and  down  the 
country  soliciting  alms,  and  playing  on  stringed  instru- 


Madhwacharis,  a  division  of  the  Vaishnava  sect 
of  the  Hindis,  founded  by  Madhwacharya  (q.  v.).  They 
have  their  headquarters'  at  Udipi,  where  their  founder 
erected  a  temple,  and  deposited  an  image  of  Krishna. 
Their  appearance  is  thus  described:  "The  ascetic  pro- 
of Madhwacharyas  school  adopt  the  external 
of  the  Dondis,  laying  aside  the  Brahmanical 
cord,  carrying  a  staff  and  a  water-pot,  going  bare-headed, 
and  wearing  a  single  wrapper  stained  of  an  orange  color 
with  an  ochre  \  clay;  they  are  usually  adopted  into  the 
order  from  their  boyhood,  aud  acknowledge  no  social 
affinities  nor  interests.  The  marks  common  to  them 
and  the  lay  votaries  of  the  order  are  the  impress  of  the 
symbols  of  Vishnu  upon  their  shoulders  and  breasts, 
stamped  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  frontal  mark,  which 
consists  of  two  perpendicular  lines  made  with  Gupichan- 
dana,  and  joined  at  the  root  of  the  nose  like  that  of  the 
Sri  Vaishnaras ;  but  instead  of  the  red  line  down  the 
centre,  the  Madhwacharis  make  a  straight  black  line, 
with  the  charcoal  from  incense  offered  to  Narayana,  ter- 
minating in  a  round  mark  made  with  turmeric.'' 

Madmannah.  For  this  site  Lieut.  Conder  sug- 
gests {Tent  Work,  ii,  338)  Urn  Deimneh,  twelve  miles 
north-east  of  Beershcbo,  consisting  of  "  heaps  of  stones, 
foundations,  and  two  or  three  caves"  (Memoirs  to  Ord- 
nance Survey,  iii,399);  but  the  name  bos  little  resem- 
blance. 

Madon  is  perhaps  the  modem  ruin  Khurbet  Madin 
(Conder,  Tent  Work,  ii,  338),  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  Hattln,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  consisting  of  "  heaps  of 
ruins,  some  well-dressed  stones"  (Memoir*  to  Ordnance 
Survey,  i,  403). 

Madrasses  are  colleges  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
for  the  training  of  priests  who  are  to  officiate  in  the 
mosques. 

Madrazo,  Jose*  Madrazo  t  Aguda,  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  at  Santander,  April  22,  1781.  He 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Modrid,  under  David  in 
Paris,  and  in  Rome.  Returning  to  the  former  city  in 
1818,  he  became  director  of  the  Academv,  and  after- 
wards of  the  museum.  He  died  there,  May  8,  1859. 
Among  his  principal  paintings  are  Jesus  in  the  /louse 
of  Ananias;  The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus;  and  The  Seiz- 


Maduwa,  the  place  in  which  the  Bana,  or  sacred 
books  of  the  Buddhists,  are  publicly  read.    It  is  usually 
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Present  Appearance  of  Magdala.   (From  Thomson's  Central  Palatine  and  Phoenicia.) 


a  temporary  structure,  the  roof  having  several  breaks  or 
compartments,  gradually  decreasing  in  sire  as  they  ap- 
proach the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda,  or  of  a  pyramid 
composed  of  several  platforms.  There  is  one  of  these 
structures  in  the  precincts  of  nearly  all  the  xcihartn 
(q.  v.).  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  area  is  an  elevated 
platform  for  the  convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  peo- 
ple sit  around  it  upon  mats  spread  on  the  ground.  The 
platform  is  sometimes  occupied  by  several  priests  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  whom  reads  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
Ixxiks,  in  a  tone  between  singing  and  reading.  The 
Maduwa  is  also  used  for  other  purposes.  In  it  there  is 
a  labyrinth  made  of  withs  ornamented  with  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaf;  and  the  people  amuse  themselves  by  finding 
their  way  through  iis  intricate  mares.  In  some  in- 
stances lines  are  drawn  upon  the  ground  in  an  open 
space,  and  these  lines  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
regions  assigned  to  particular  daemon*.  Dancers  ap- 
proach these  lines  and  defy  the  daemons,  receiving  the 
applause  of  the  people  for  their  boldness. 

Magallianus.  Cohmas,  a  Jesuit  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Coimbra,  who  died  Oct.  9, 1624,  wrote  Cate- 
chUmu*  Japonmsu: —  Comment,  in  Moytit  Cunt  ten  et 
Benrdictionea  Patriarcharum : —  Comment,  in  Jntiunn: 
—  Comment,  in  Eputolut  Pauli  ad  Timotheum  et  Titum : 
— Erplunationet  Mnralea  in  Indicum  Historian* : — Oput 
Ilimirchicum  neu  de  Ptincipatu  Eccle$ia$tico  l.ibri  III. 
Sec  Wittc.  DiarimH  Biographicum ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines 
GeUhrloi-Lexikon,  s,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Magaw,  Samuel,  D.D.,  •  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1757.  Having  received  ordination,  he  became 
a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Ctoapcl  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  served  as  such  in  Dover 
and  Duck  Creek,  Del.  In  1779  he  was  invited  to  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  but  did  not  accept  the  rec- 
torship until  January,  17*1.  In  1786  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Pilmorc  hecame  bis  assistant,  but  Dr.  Magaw  continued 
rector  until  1804.  He  was  vice-provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  from  1782  to  1791.  About  1800 
he  aided  in  founding  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  which 
had  a  brief  existence.  He  was  secretary  of  several  of 
the  early  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  1,  1812.  See  Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
v,  24a 


Magdala.  The  present  site,  el~.\fejdeL,  is  merely  *  a 
mud  and  stone  village, containing  eighty  Moslems;  sit- 
uated in  the  plain;  of  partly  arable  soil;  no  gardens'* 
(.l/r/«ot'r*  to  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  361,  comp.  p.  369). 

Magians.    Sec  Magi. 

Magraw,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  Preshyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bart  Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa_  Jan.  1, 
1775.  He  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  Lancaster, 
about  1799.  After  studying  theology,  he  was  licensed, 
Dec.  16,  1801,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Middletown; 
preached  as  a  missionary  for  a  year  or  two;  and  was 
ordained  April  4,  1804,  pastor  of  the  Church  in  West 
Nottingham,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.  Here  he  remained  tin 
1810,  when  a  church  w  as  formed  in  lTpper  West  Not- 
tingham, which  he  also  served  till  1821.  In  1822  he 
organized  a  church  at  Charlestown,  of  which  he  was 
pastor  till  his  death,  Oct.  20, 1835.  Besides  preaching, 
Dr.  Mngraw  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  leaching. 
(J.  C.  &) 

Magri  (Iat.  Macer),  Domisioo,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  March  28,  1604,  and  died  March  4, 
1672,  at  Viterbo.  He  is  the  author  of  .Voti/Ui  de*  Ve- 
caboli  Ecdetiastici  (Borne,  1650 ;  Lat,  transl.  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Carold,  Bierolericon,  etc.,  8d  cd.  1677 
fob;  latest  edition,  Venice,  1712).  See  Winer,  Htmd- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  608.    ( B.  P.) 

Magyar  Version.   See  Ht  jccahia!*  Vkrsiox. 

Mahan,  Mux),  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  May  24, 1819.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing,  N.  V.;  entered 
the  ministry  in  1845;  in  1851  became  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city;  in  1864  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md..  as 
rector  of  St. Paul's  Church,  and  in  this  parish  continued 
to  serve  until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1870.  He  published 
several  religious  works,  including  Palmoni,  a  curious 
chronological  treatise,  which  were  collected,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Jr.  (N.  Y.  1872-75,  3 
vols.).    See  Prof.  Epitc.  Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Mahn,  Eiixst  Acgcst  PitiLtpr,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  18, 1787.  In  1818  be 
was  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Rostock,  and  died 
in  1827.  He  is  the  author  of,  Berichtigitnefrn  tm  dm 
vorliaiidenen  Worferbuchem  und  Comment  arm  ibrr  dit 
hebrdUchen  Schrifltn  (Guttingen.  1817): — Bemerktnye* 
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and  Erklarungen  zu  tchwierigen  Sullen  det  Alien  Tetta-  I  parishioners,  was  executed  Feb.  2, 1746,  on  the  esplanade 


mi  nts  (ibid,  eod.)  : —  Ueber  die  Afodalitdt  det  orient  a- 
litchen  Studiumt  (Sulzbach,  18*21) : — Obtervationet  Exe- 
grticie  ad  IHfficiliora  Quadivn  Vet.  Test,  (Guttingen, 
1812): — Iktr$leltung  der  lexicographic  (KudoUtadt, 
1817): — Comm.  in  qua  fiucibut  Quattuor  Ecungelitta- 
rvm  Apnttolorumque  Scriptit  I>ittimjuuntur  Tempora 
(Gottingen,  1811).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  tkeoL  Lit. 
i,  120, 123, 564 ;  FUrst,  MM.  Jiid.  ii,  286.    (11  P.) 

Mahratta  Version.   See  Maratih. 

Maichel,  Danibl,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Aug.  14, 1693,  at  Stuttgart.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen,  and  travelled  through  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1730  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1752.  He 
wrote,  l>e  Eatdere  Isgali  aim  Adamo  fnito  (Tubingen, 
1719): — fie  Pra-cipuit  MMiolhecit  J'aritien/ilmt  (Cam- 
bridge, 1720;  Leipsic,  1721)  :  —  fie  Recta  Thevlogiam 
Naturalem  Tradnvli  Ratinne  (Tubingen,  1780) :  _  fie 
Fide  I/trreticit  Serrantbt  (ibid.  1741-42): — In  f.newn 
Ecclet.  Hi,  19-21  (ibid.  1743).  See  Driring,  Die  geUhr- 
ten  Theologm  [kuttchlamlt,  k  v.    (II.  P.) 

Mailly,  Francois  dk,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  March  4,  1658.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  and  in  1710  he  succeeded  the  famous 
Le  Tellier  in  the  archbishopric  of  Kheims.  Mailly  dis- 
tinguUhed  himself  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Koman 
see.  When  the  bull  Vnigenitut  was  promulgated,  he 
forced  it  upon  his  clergy.  His  pastoral  epistles  were 
often  suppressed  by  the  parliament.  Pope  Clement  XI, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  services,  made  Mailly  car- 
dinal without  consulting  first  the  court  of  France,  and 
the  latter  forbade  the  archbishop  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  hi*  new  dignity.  Hut  these  prohibitory  measures 
were  not  always  carried  out,  and  Louis  XV  allowed  him 
to  wear  the  cardinal's  hat.  Mailly  died  in  the  abbey 
of  Su  Thierry,  Sept.  13,  1721.  See  Lichtenberger,  En~ 
cyebip.  det  Sciencet  Rtligieutet,  s.  v*.     (B.  P.) 

Main,  Thomas,  D.D.,  moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly  of  Scot  land,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
High  Church  in  Kdiuburgh  in  1839,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  May  23,  1881.  In  1880  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Free  Church  Assembly  to  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  possessed  tine  talents  as  a  preacher,  and 
proved  himself  a  successful  pastor. 

Maison,  Joiiamn  Gkoko,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  l>orn  at  Neu- 
stadt-on-thc- Aisch,  May  24,  —  — 
1730.  He  studied  at  Erlaugen 
and  Halle,  and  acted  for  some 
time  as  teacher  at  different 
schools.  In  1779  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  pastorate  at 
Dottenheim,  and  died  Jan.  2H, 
1784.  He  wrote,  Explicatio 
Ptaltni  Secundi  (Culmbach. 
1771) : — Super  Matth.  xvi,  18 
(ibid.  1772): — I)e  Miraculit 
(ibid.  1774):— D*  Loco  Rom. 
ix,  18  (ibid.  1776):— fie  Im- 
mortalitate  (ibid.  1779):—  In 
Pkilipp.  tr,  13  (ibid.eod.).  See 
During,  IHe  gelehrten  Theido- 
gen  Ifeuttch  land*,  s.  v.  (HP.) 

Majal,  Matiiiku  (called 
iJesu  hut,  from  his  birth-place), 
a  young  Huguenot  minister, 
u  the  martyr  of  Veraoux,"  was 
■  pastor  at  Vivanais,  who, 
having  attended  the  national 
synod  of  Bas-Languedoc,  Aug. 
18, 1744,  was  arrested  for  trea- 
son Feb.  1  following,  and  dc- 
apite  the  entreaties  of  his 
XIL-Xx 


of  Montpellier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encyrlttp.  det  Sciencet  Rtligieutet.  s.  v. 

Major,  Johan*  Tobias,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Jena,  Feb.  2,  1615.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  I<eipsic  and  Jena,  he  travelled 
through  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  was  made  in  1645 
doctor  of  theology,  and  elected  professor  at  Jena  in 
1646.  He  died  April  25,  1655.  Major  wrote,  Vom- 
mentationet  in  Epitttdam  ad  llebrao* ;  —  fie  Nutura 
ei  Cultu  Angelorum : — fie  Oratione  pro  I\functit: — 
fiitptitationet  de  Potettate  CUirium.  See  Witte.  IHa> 
rium  Mographicvm;  Jochcr,  Allycmeinet  Gelehrten  hexu 
Icon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  427.   ( B.  P.) 

Majuma,  a  little  town  on  the  sea-shore  of  Pales- 
tine, seven  stadia  from  Gaza,  and  considered  as  its  sea- 
port (Strabo,  xvi,  759);  now  represented  by  the  little 
village  ett-\(tleh  (Van  de  Velde,  A'urrurtVf,  ii,  186). 

Majua.    See  Mat. 

Makkedab.  "  El-Mughdr  ('  the  Cave '),  the  site 
which  captain  Warren  proposes  for  Makkedah,  is  a  re- 
markable place,  ami  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sites 
in  the  plain.  A  promontory  of  brown  sandy  rock  juts 
out  southwards,  and  at  the  end  is  the  village,  climbing 
up  the  hillside.  The  huts  are  of  mud,  and  stand  iu 
many  cases  in  front  of  caves;  there  are  also  small  ex- 
cavations on  the  north-east,  and  remains  of  an  old  Jew- 
ish tomb,  with  Kokim.  From  the  caves  the  modem 
name  is  derived,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  is 
the  only  village  in  the  Philistine  plain  at  which  we 
found  such  caves.  The  proximity  of  Gederolh  (Ka- 
trab)  and  Naamah  (Na'aneh)  to  Kl-Mughar  also  in- 
creases the  probability  that  captain  Warren  a  identifi- 
cation of  El-Mughar  with  Makkedah  is  correct,  for 
those  places  were  near  Makkedah  (Josh,  xv,  41) n — 
(Conder,  Tent  Work,  ii,  174).  This  position  is  defended 
at  length  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Quar.  Stutentent 
of  the  "  Pal  Explor.  Soc,"  1875,  p.  165.  The  place  is 
situated  nine  miles  north-east  of  Ashdod,  and  is  briefly 
described  in  the  Memoirt  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Surrey,  ii,  411,  and  its  antiquities,  ibid.  p.  427. 

Makos,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Slavonians,  who  waa 
represented  partly  as  a  man  and  partly  as  a  fish.  At  a 
later  period  he  presided  over  rain,  and  was  invoked 
when  the  fields  were  in  want  of  water. 

Malagaai  Veraion  of  tiik  Scruti-res.  Mala- 
gas! ia  the  language  spoken  on  the  island  of  Madagascar 
(q.  v.).    The  gospel  waa  not  proclaimed  to  the  peopla 


Kl-Mngbar.    (From  Thomson's  Southern  Paletttnt  and  Jerusalem.) 
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of  this  Ule  till  1818,  when  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Beaven  were  sent  to  labor  among  them  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  missionaries 
during  eleven  years.  The  New  Test,  was  completed  in 
1825,  and,  after  having  been  revised  twice,  was  printed 
in  1830.  Parts  of  the  Old  Test,  was  printed  in  1832 
and  1835,  and  about  the  latter  year  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  printed  at  Madagascar.  The  persecu- 
tion, well  known  in  history,  commenced  about  this 
time,  and  lasted  till  1851.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Freeman 
and  Jones  (formerly  missionaries  in  Madagascar)  had, 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  might  be  enabled 
to  resume  their  labors,  employed  themselves  since  their 
return  to  England  in  the  complete  revision  of  the  Mala- 
gasi  Scriptures.  This  revision  has  been  accomplished, 
and,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  island  becoming 
again  open  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  determined  to  print 
an  edition  of  rive  thousand  copies  of  the  Malagasi  Bible 
from  the  revised  MS.  This  work  was  accordingly  com- 
menced, under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths (formerly  a  missionary  on  the  island),  with  the  aid 
of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Meller ;  but,  after  advancing  as  far  as 
the  completion  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the  Old  Test,  as 
far  as  the  10th  chapter  of  Judges,  it  had  been  deemed 
advisable  to  suspend  further  progress.  The  revision  of 
the  text  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  Job.  The 
work  given  up  in  1858  was  again  resumed,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  left  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths,  together  with  a  profusion  of 
MS.  corrections,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  was  happily 
brought  to  an  end  in  1864,  through  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Sauerwein  and  the  editorial  superintendent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Malagasi  New  Test.,  with  marginal  refer- 
ences, was  printed  at  London  in  1669,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  R.  O.  Hartley,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  while  the  Old  Test.,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Toy,  was  published  in  1871.  For  a  long  time 
the  need  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  Bible  in 
the  Malagasi  had  been  felt.  From  the  report  for  1878 
we  learn  that  a  joint  board,  representing  all  the  mis- 
sions on  the  island,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thoroughly  accurate  and 
idiomatic  standard  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Malagasi 
tongue.  This  board  has  ever  since  been  at  work,  and 
from  the  report  for  1885  we  learn  that  the  preliminary 
revision  of  the  Bible  was  completed  Sept.  15, 1884.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  386.  For  linguistic  purposes, 
see  Parker,  A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Lan- 
guage (London,  1883).    (B.  P.) 

Malay  Version  of  tub  Scriptitrks.  The  Script- 
urea,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  translated  into 
Malayan  several  times.  The  first  translation  was  made 
by  John  Van  Hasel,  a  director  of  the  Fast  India  Com- 
pany, formed  in  1602.  When  he  had  completed  a  ver- 
sion of  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  he  handed  over 
the  MS.  to  Peter  de  Carpentier,  the  general  of  the  com- 
pany, and  soon  after,  in  1612,  another  version,  prepared 
by  Albert  Corneliason  Ruyl,  was  delivered  to  the  same 
individual,  in  order  that  the  two  versions  might  be  com- 
pared. Ruyl's  was  preferred,  and  he  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  completion  of  the  New  Test. ;  but  only  lived 
to  translate  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  gospel  of  Mark. 
His  MSS.  were  sent  to  Holland,  and  were  printed  with 
the  Dutch  version  at  Enkhuysen  in  1629,  and  again  at 
Amsterdam  in  1638.  Van  Hasel,  far  fr>»m  being  dis- 
couraged at  the  preference  with  which  Ruyl's  version 
was  regarded,  persevered  with  his  translation,  and  com- 
pleted a  version  of  the  four  gospels,  of  which  Luke  and 
John  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1646.  Van  Ha- 
sel also  translated  the  Psalms,  in  concert  with  Justus 
Heurn,  who,  for  fifteen  years,  presided  over  the  Dutch 
Church  in  India  The  first  portion  of  this  version  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1648,  and  the  entire  Psalter 
appeared  in  1689. 


of  the  Apostles  into  Malayan,  and  revised  the  go*pe'<j 
of  Van  Hasel  and  Ruyl,  according  to  the  Greek,  or  rath- 
er, perhaps,  conformed  them  to  the  Low  or  Belgic  ver- 
sion of  1637.    This  revision,  together  with  the  Acts, 
and  the  Dutch  version  in  the  margin,  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1651.    This  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  us 
1677,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hyde,  keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.    A  second  impression  of  the  same 
work,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  first,  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1704,  and  the  copies  were  aeut  to  the  East 
for  distribution.  These,  and  all  the  editions  above  men- 
tioned, were  printed  in  Roman  characters.    At  length, 
in  1668,  the  entire  New  Test,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  Roman  letters,  translated  by  Daniel  B  rower.  He 
lived  and  died  in  the  East,  he  also  prepared  a  version 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  was  printed  in  1662,  and 
again  in  1687,  at  Amsterdam.    A  standard  Malay  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  Scriptures  was  com- 
menced by  Dr.  M.  Leidekker,  a  Dutch  minister  of  Bs- 
tavia  in  1685.    He  translated  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Test,  twice;  and  in  the  New  Test,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  6th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  when  he  was  called  away  in  1701. 
After  his  decease  Petrus  Van  der  Vorm  was  appointed 
to  complete  the  work,  which  he  did  before  the  close  of 
the  year.    In  1722  the  Dutch  government  appointed 
four  ministers  to  examine  and  correct  the  work.  Be- 
sides Van  der  Vorm,  there  were  Arnaldus  Brandts,  Cor- 
nelius Ninaher,  and  George  Hendrick  Wcrndly.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1728.    Two  copies  appear  to 
have  been  made,  one  in  Roman,  and  the  other  in  Ara- 
bic characters.    The  former  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
(1731-88),  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  G.  II.  Wemdly 
and  Dr.  Serruns,  aided  by  two  Malay  chaplains.  The 
latter  was  published  at  Bat  a  via  in  1758,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dutch  governor,  Jacob  MoseeL    In  1813 
George  Livett,  Esq.,  a  resident  at  Amboyna,  addressed 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Araboynese 
Christians,  who  were  almost  destitute  of  Bibles.  The 
society  had  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Malayan  New 
Test,  printed  at  Serampore  in  1814,  the  text  being  that 
of  1731.    This  edition  was  in  Roman  characters.  Bat 
as  there  were  Mala  van  districts  where  the  Arabic  i 
•till  in  use,  the  i 
two  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  one  in  Roman,  the  other 
in  Arabic  letters.    The  former  was  completed  in  1817, 
when  the  entire  Bible  from  the  text  of  1731-33  left  the 
press;  the  latter  was  not  published  until  1822,  the  text 
of  1758  having  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchiugs  and  major 
Mclnnes.    While  these  editions  were  published  fur- 
ther supplies  of  the  Malayan  Scriptures  were  prepared 
in  London,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Auxiliary  Bi- 
ble Society  at  Amboyna.    In  1819  the  New  Teat  ia 
the  Roman  character,  from  the  text  of  1733,  was  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the 
care  of  professor  Lee,  and  in  1822  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  same  text  was  issued.    In  1820  the  Netherlands 
Bible  Society  supplied  the  Malays  with  the  New  Test, 
which  was  printed  at  Haarlem,  and  in  1824  the  whole 
Bible  was  published  for  the  Malays  by  the  same  socie- 
ty, in  an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies.  These  editions 
were  printed  in  Arabic  characters  from  the  edition  of 
1758,  under  the  superintendence  of  professor  WUmet. 
In  1822  the  same  society  printed  an  edition  of  New 
Tests,  and  Bibles  in  the  Roman  character  from  the  text 
of  1733.  In  1830  the  Calcutta  Society  prilled,  at  Singa- 
pore, an  edition  of  two  thousand  rive  hundred  copies  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  in  Arabic  characters,  as  the  first  step 
towards  giving  a  fresh  edition  of  the  entire  New  Test. 
This  measure  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
manifested  among  the  Western  Malays  themselves  to 
read  the  Scriptures — a  circumstance  never  known  be- 
fore, for  the  Bible  had  previously  been  urged  upon  them 
rather  than  freely  accepted,  and  tt 
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quence  of  their  increased  demand  for  the  M  Englishman's 
Koran,"  the  Calcutta  Society  published,  in  1833,  a  re- 
vised edition  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  and  one  thousand  fire  hundred  copies  of  the 
entire  New  Test,  from  the  edition  corrected  by  Mr. 
Hutching*.  The  printing  was  carried  on  at  Singapore, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Burn, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Another  version  of 
the  New  Test.,  less  literal  and  more  idiomatic  than  for-  j 
mer  translations,  was  executed  by  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,*!  Singapore.  Editions  in  both  the  Arabic  and  • 
Koman  characters  were  printed  in  1856,  under  the  care 
of  the  Kev.  B.  P.  Keasberry.  The  latter  had  also  tin-  j 
dertaken  a  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  which  he  had 
already  prepared  a  considerable  part,  when  his  death, 
in  1875,  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  Since  1814  the  Java 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  has  contemplated  the  plan 
of  publishing  the  New  Test,  in  Low  Malay,  which  is 
spoken  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java.  An  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  in  the  Low  Malay,  which  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  liobinson,  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  completed 
by  I>r.  Medhurst,  left  the  press  at  Singapore  in  1833. 
Some  Christians  at  Sonrabaya  prepared  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1847, 
under  the  care  of  professor  Vetti,  by  the  Netherlands 
Bible  Society.  In  1877  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Ex-  ! 
odus  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Marten,  which  the  Rev.  E.  W.  King,  I 
who  brought  it  to  England  from  Java,  superintended. 
See  Bible  of  Kerry  Land,  p.  860. 

Linguistic  lltlps.— Dennys,  A  Handbook  of  Malay 
Colloquial,  at  Spoken  in  Singapore;  Maxwell,  A  Man- 
ual of  the  Malay  Language  (1882);  Swettenham,  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  English  and  Malay  Languages  (Singa- 
pore, 1881,  2  vols.) ;  Fnvre,  Gramtnaire  de  la  Langue 
Malaise  (Paris,  1876);  Dictionnaire  Malais- Francois 
(1875,  2  vols.);  Dictionnaire  Francais- Malais  (1880,  2 
vol*.).    (B.  P.) 

Malay alim  Version  of  titr  Scriptvrrs.  The 
Malayalim  is  spoken  along  the  western  coast  of  Penin- 
sular India,  from  cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Canara, 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  western  Ghauts.    This  region, 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Malay- 
sia, comprises  the  British  district  of  Malabar,  under  the 
Madras  presidency,  and  the  territories  of  the  several 
rajahs  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  Coorg.    The  natives 
in  general  are  Hindus.    When  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  visited  the  Syrian 
Christians  at  Malaysia,  he  found  that  several  attempts 
had  been  made  by  them  at  different  times,  though 
without  success,  to  effect  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Malayalim,  their  vernacular  language.    At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Buchanan  the  design  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  bishop,  Mar  Dionysius,  engaged  to 
superintend  the  translation.    On  his  second  visit  to 
Travancore,  in  1807,  Dr.  Buchanan  found  that  the  trans- 
lat  ion  of  the  four  gospels  had  been  completed  by  Tima- 
pah  Pillay  and  Rembar,  a  catanar  or  priest  of  the  Syr- 
ian Church.    The  translation  had  been  made  from  the 
Tamul  version  of  Fabricius,  and  an  edition  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  of  these  gospels  was  printed  at  Bombay  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety.   Timapah  Pillay  was  subsequently  placed  under 
the   superintendence  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
Madras,  in  order  to  complete  the  translation  of  the 
New  TesC,  which  was  accomplished  in  1813.  This 
»,  however,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
mg,  chaplain  at  Tellicherry,  proposed  to  enter  upon 
iplete  revision  of  Timapah  Pillay's  version,  so 
as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  nativea  of  Malabar; 
wbile  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  stationed  at  Cottayam,  en- 
gaged to  execute  a  new  translation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitant*  of  Travancore.    Both  these  transla- 
tions were  completed  in  1819,  and  on  examination  Mr. 
I)«\i  lev's  version  was  preferred  bv  the  Madras  Bible  So- 
r,"  at  whose  expense  the  New  Test,  was  published 


at  Cottayam,  in  1830.  The  translation  of  the  OKI  Test, 
was  likewise  completed  by  Mr.  Bailey  the  same  year, 
and  this  work  was  submitted  to  a  sub-committee,  formed 
in  1882,  in  connection  with  the  Madras  Society,  for  the 
publication  of  a  Malayalim  version  of  the  Old  Test.  In 
1834  some  parts  of  the  New  Test,  were  printed  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  visit  England  on  account  of  his  health.  The 
remainder  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed  by  biro  at  the 
mission-press  in  Cottayam.  Complete  editions  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Tests,  in  Malayalim  have  since  been 
issued  from  the  Cottayam  press.  The  version  previous- 
ly in  current  use  was,  however,  admitted  to  stand  in 
need  of  further  revision,  and  a  publishing  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  report  for  1856 
we  read  that  the  revision  of  the  New  Test,  has  been 
completed,  together  with  that  of  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  1858  the  revision  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  while 
in  1863  we  are  told  that  the  Old  Test,  had  been  re- 
printed, with  a  few  corrections.  In  1871  we  reed  that 
"  the  New  Test.,  in  this  southern  Indian  language,  is 
about  to  be  revised,  but  the  plsn  of  operations  hss  not 
yet  been  fully  decided  upon.  The  bishops  and  pastors 
in  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  have  undertaken  to 
aid  the  English  and  German  missionaries  in  the  work." 
The  meeting  of  delegates  appointed  for  that  purpose  took 
place,  according  to  the  report  of  1872,  July  26,  1871,  at 
Cannanore.  The  delegates  present  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Justus  Joseph,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  Fritz  and  Miller,  of  the  German  Basle  Mis- 
sion. The  work  of  the  delegates  progressed  very  slow, 
ly.  In  the  report  for  1877  we  read  that  the  revision  of 
the  New  Test,  was  carried  on  as  far  as  Heb.  v,  and,  said 
the  Rev.  H.  Baker,  convener  of  the  delegates, M I  trust 
in  a  few  months  to  see  the  end  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
shall  hope  to  praise  God  for  enabling  me  to  do  the  little 
I  have  done  towards  this  edition."  His  wish,  however, 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  to  use  the  words  of  the  report 
for  1879,  ■'  the  Malayalim  Revision  Committee  hss  lost 
its  senior  member,  the  Rev.  H.  Baker,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Cottayam.  This,  together  with 
the  dialectical  differences  in  the  language  as  spoken  in 
North  and  South  Malabar,  has  made  the  task  very  dif- 
ficult. The  revision  has  been  carried  on,  however,  in 
the  New  Test,  to  the  end  of  James,  the  first  two  gospels 
having  undergone  a  second  revision."  From  the  report 
for  1883  we  learn  thst  the  revision  of  the  New  Test, 
had  been  brought  to  a  close  in  1882,  and  that  an  edition 
of  eight  thousand  copies  has  been  printed.  The  Old 
Test,  is  now  in  the  course  of  revision.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  145.  For  linguistic  purposes,  see  Gun- 
dert,  .4  Malayalim  and  English  Dictionary.    (B.  P.) 

Malbin,  Meier  Leibisch,  a  Jewish  author  and 
rabbi,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1810.  In  his  early  youth 
his  intellectual  powers  roused  the  utmost  sdmirstion; 
in  his  sixteenth  year  hi*  fluency  in  the  Talmud  was 
extraordinary,  bis  memory  enabling  bitn  to  repeat  folio 
after  folio.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became 
rabbi  at  Wreschen,  in  the  province  of  Posen.  From 
Wreschen  he  was  called  to  Kempen,  and  after  a  long 
residence  there,  to  Bucharest.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Roumania  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
Reform  party,  he  returned  to  Russia.  After  a  short 
residence  there  he  went  to  Kduigsberg,  in  Prussia. 
Malbin  died  Sept  8, 1879,  at  Kiev,  on  his  way  to  a  new 
position  at  Eeenstockau,  in  Russia.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Ave  Megilloth,  and 
Isaiah,  for  which  see  Lippe,  Bibliographisches  lAxikon 
(Vienna,  1881),  a,  v.  In  his  expositions  he  proved  him- 
self not  onlv  an  elegant  Hebrew  writer,  but  also  a  deep 
thinker.    (B.  P.) 

Malcolm,  s  Scotch  prelste,  was  bishop  of  Caith- 
ness at  the  time  of  the  parliament  in  Scone,  April  3, 
1873.  He  died  in  1421.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  213. 
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Malcom,  Howard, D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  [ 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1799.  He  grad-  j 
uated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1813 ;  entered  Prince* 
tun  Theological  Seminary  in  1818,  and  remained  two 
years ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Sampson  Street 
Chun  k  in  Philadelphia,  June  8  of  the  same  year;  be- 
came pastor  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 1819;  first  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  travelled  widely  in  its  service,  but  resigned  this 
position,  July  5, 1827.  He  soon  after  became  pastor  of 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  In  1835  he  went 
abruad  as  a  deputy  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, to  visit  its  foreign  mission  stations  in  India,  China, 
Siam,  and  Burmah,  and  on  his  return  published,  in  two 
volumes,  an  account  of  his  travels.  Next,  he  was  pas- 
tor of  Sampson  Street  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  25,  1849.  He  was  president  respectively  of  George- 
town College,  K v.,  and  the  University  of  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  which  latter  position  he  left,  Aug  5,  1857.  On  ac- 
count of  an  affection  of  the  throat  the  later  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society. 
He  died  March  25, 1879.  Dr.  Malcom  was  president  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Among  his  published 
volumes  are,  HibU  Dictionary  (1828,  1853) : — Travels 
in  South-eastern  Ana  (1839): — Extent  of  the  Atonement 
(1830):—  Theological  Index  (1870).  He  also  edited 
many  volumes.  See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol. 
Sent.  1879,  p.  13. 

Maldivian  Version  or  thr  Scriptures.  The 
Maldivian  language  is  a  very  mixed  one,  containing 
more  Cingalese,  Hindustani,  Sanscrit,  and  Arabic  words 
than  the  Malay.  The  natives  have  two  alphabets  of 
very  peculiar,  the  other  resembling  the 


organization  for  carrying  out  her  designs,  Aug.  21, 18491 
In  November,  1850,  she  took  her  vows,  and  soon  the  *«*- 


The  four  gospels  were  translated  into  Maldivian  by 
Dr.  Leyden,  for  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society,  but  for  va- 
rious reasons  it  had  not  l«*en  printed  up  to  1860.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  1 50. 

Malek-taus,  a  deity  adored  by  the  Yezedees 
(q.  v.),  in  the  Lebanon  range.  He  was  represented 
either  as  a  cock,  or  a  man  with  a  cock's  head. 

Malgrin,  John.    See  Algrin. 

Mallseet  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptlrrs.  The 
Maliseet  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  Maliseet  Indians  are,  since  1870,  in 
the  possession  of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Band,  and  published  by  the 
British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Before  the  publi- 
cation of  this  gospel  they  were  only  acquainted  with 
such  fragments  and  quotations  of  Scripture  as  are  found 
in  the  Roman  mass-book.    (B.  P.) 

Mallet,  Friedricii  Ludwio,  a  distinguished  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  4,  1793, 
at  Braunfels,  near  Wetzlar.  "  He  studied  at  Herbom 
and  Tubingen,  and  was  in  1815  appointed  assistant  to 
pastor  Buch  of  St.  Michael's,  at  Bremen,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1817.  In  1H27  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  died  May  5,  1805.  Mallet  was  a 
most  excellent  preacher,  and  a  prolific  writer.  His 
publications,  however,  arc  mostly  polemic,  caused  by  the 
rationalism  and  infidelity  which  he  sought  to  combat. 
See  Zuchold,  HAL  Theol.  ii,  849  sq. ;  Hupfcld,  Eriedrich 
J.udirig  Mallet  (1865);  Mcurer,  Zur  Erinnerung  an 
Eriedr.  Ludtc.  Mallet  (1866) ;  Wilkens,  Eriedrich  Mallet, 
der  Zeuge  der  WahrheU  (1872);  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Real- 
Encykhp.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mallinckrodt,  Paiunr  vox,  foundress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  was  born  at  Minden,  West- 
phalia, June  3,  1017,  She  was  the  sister  of  Hermann 
von  Mallinckrodt,  the  eminent  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Prussian  legislature,  a  s|>eaker  and  politi- 
cian of  great  power,  who  died  suddenly  in  Berlin,  May 
26, 1874,  aged  fifty-three  years.  When  living  with  her 
father  in  Paderborn,  Pauline  set  up  a  little  asylum  for 
blind  children.    She  resolved  to  secure  a 


years  the  new  institution  enjoyed  the  favor  of  both  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  May,  1872,  the 
laws  against  the  Catholic  Church  were  pa'ssed  by  the 
Prussian  government,  and  every  house  not  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  nursing  the  sick  was  closed,  and  its  inmate* 
dispersed.  In  April,  1873,  mother  Pauline  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  German  Catholics  in  America,  took 
with  her  a  detachment  of  sisters,  and  founded  a  h-mse 
in  New  Orleans.  In  order  to  make  proper  prov i*u>o 
for  the  American  undertaking,  she  established 
house  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  which  is  for  Atncric 
the  house  at  Paderborn  had  been  for  Germany.  In 
1874  she  received  a  request  from  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment to  make  a  foundation  in  their  country.  In  1876 
she  went  to  Rome,  and  received  the  pope's  approval  of 
her  congregation  and  the  erection  of  two  provinces  f>* 


October,  1879,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  visited  every 
house  in  the  two  Americas.  She  then  set  out  to  visit 
her  houses  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bohemia,  return- 
ing to  Paderborn  in  March,  1881.  There  she  died,  April 
30  of  that  year.  There  were  then  (1881)  twenty-eight 
houses  of  the  sisters  of  Christian  Charity  in  the  United 
States,  and  fortv  in  North  and  South  America.  See 
(N.  Y.)  Catholic' AtmuaL  1882,  p.  94. 

Maltese  Version  of  thr  Scriptcrrs,  The 
Maltese  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Malta  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian,  the  grammar  being  Ara- 
bic, but  a  large  number  of  Italian  words  hare  been 
grafted  into  the  vocabulary.    Many  years  ago  the  four 
gospels  were  translated  into  Maltese  by  Mr  VargaJli, 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.    Afterwards  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  had  the  work  revised,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  New  feat,  translated,  by  Dr.  Camilleri,  a  natire 
of  Malta,  aud  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  book,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that  acceptance 
which  had  been  hoped  for,  owing  not  so  much  to  any 
defects  in  the  translation  as  to  the  awful  ignorance  .  f 
the  people,  and  their  benighted  adherence  to  the  priests. 
A  deep  interest  having  been  taken  by  a  few  Englishmen 
living  on  the  island  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  people, 
the  question  was  again  mooted  of  printing  a  go«pel  in 
the  Maltese,  as  there  are  about  10,000  Maltese,  principal- 
ly women  and  children,  country  people  and  villagers,  who 
read  their  own  language.  In  1870  a  translation  of  Mat- 
thew's gospel  was  made  by  a  native,  and  sent  over  to 
England.  After  the  MS.  had  been  examined  and  reported 
on  by  the  editorial  superintendent  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Camilleri,  it  was  printed  under  the  editorship  of  the 
last-named  gentleman,  and  the  orthography  was  made 
as  simple  as  possible,  so  as  to  present  no  difficulties  t» 
those  who  were  able  to  read  at  all  in  their  mother 
tongue.    This  was  in  1871.    In  the  report  for  187*  we 
read:  "The  edition  of  Matthew  in  this  language  bar- 
ing proved  a  great  boon  to  religious  inquirers  among 
the  Maltese,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles should  be  printed.    A  third  portion,  namely  the 
gospel  according  to  John,  has  now  been  translated, 
and  is  about  to  be  printed.    The  services  of  the  Kfv. 
Dr.  Camilleri  have  proved  exceedingly  valuable  in  aid- 
ing the  preparation  of  these  works."    The  two  gospc4s 
ami  the  Acts  are  the  only  parts  of  the  New  Test,  wbich 
the  Maltese  enjoy  at  present.  See  HibU  of  Every  Land, 
p.  53.    (B.  P.) 

Maluk  Dasis,  a  subdivision  of  the  Ramavandi 
Vaishnavas  of  Hindustan,  founded  by  Maluk  Das.  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. They  worship  Vishnu,  in  the  character  of  Rama, 
and  accept  as  their  chief  authority  the  bkngarai  Oka. 
The  adhereuta  of  this  sect  are  said  to  be  numerous,  es- 
pecially among  the  laboring  and  trading  classes,  to  the 
latter  of  which  their  founder  belonged.    The  | 
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establishment  of  this  sect  is  at  Kara  Manikpur,  the 
birthplace  of  the  founder,  and  still  occupied  by  his  de- 
scendants; and  besides  this  establishment  they  have 
six  other  MaChs  at  Allahabad,  Benares,  Biudraban, 
Ayudhya,  Lucknow,  and  Jagunnath,  which  last  is  of 
great  repute,  because  rendered  sacred  by  the  death  of 


Malumigists.  a  sect  of  Mohammedans  who  teach 
that  God  may  be  known  perfectly  in  this  world  by  the 
knowledge  which  men  have  themselves. 

Malvoiain,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1200.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  23d. 

Mamakurs,  a  kind  of  bracelets  worn  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  particularly  Ara- 
boyna,  and  which  the  wotneu  regard  as  preservatives 
against  all  enchantments. 

Mamiani  (della  Rovere),  Trrenzio,  count,  a  fa- 
mous Italian  philosopher,  was  born  Sept.  15,  1799,  at 
r. .  -run.  He  studied  at  Rome,  but  had  to  leave  his 
country  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1831.  He  went  to  France,  but  returned  to  Ita- 
ly in  1848.  Iu  1857  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Turin,  and  in  1860  he  was  made  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. In  1870  he  took  up  hia  abode  at  Rome,  and 
published  the  philosophical  journal,  La  Filosofia  delle 
Scuole  Italiitne.  Besides,  he  wrote,  Rumovamento  delta 
Fibtsofia  Antica  Italumu  (Paris,  1834  ;  2d  ed.  Florence, 
1836):  —  Dialoghi  di  Scienui  Pnma  (Paris,  1846):— 
Ctmfrssioni  <tun  Metajisico  (Florence,  1865,  2  vols.) : — 
Fsicologia  di  Kant  (Rome,  1877) :— Jai  Relatione  delT 
A  reenire  (Milan,  1879)  :  —  Critioa  della  Rivelazione 
(ibid.  188Q):-Que»tumi  Sociali  (Rome,  1882).  Mami- 
ani died  May  20, 1885.  (BP.) 

Man,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Caithness  in  1389,  and  was  witness  to  a  char- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  iu  1400.  He  died  in  1409. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  213. 

Man  of  Sin.    Sec  Six,  Man  or. 
Manabosho,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  concerning  whom  legendary  stories  arc  told 
which  closely  resemble  those  related  of  Litaolane  (q.  v.). 

Manah,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Hodhail  and  other 
tribes  of  ancient  Arabia,  occupy iug  the  country  between 
Mecca  and  Medina.  The  idol  was  a  large  stone,  the 
w  orship  of  which  consisted  of  the  slaughter  of  camels 
and  other  animals.  Though  the  idol  was  destroyed  by 
onlcr  of  Mohammed,  the  rite  is  still  continued. 

Manchoo  (also  Mantchoo,  Mandahou)  Ver- 
sion ok  TiiK  Scriptures.  The  Manchoo  belongs 
to  Mancbooria,  an  extreme  region  lying  north  of  Corea 
and  north-east  of  China  proper,  it  is  also  the  court 
language  of  Pekin.  An  imperfect  and  very  unfaith- 
ful translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Manchoo 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  some  Jesuit  mis- 
nonaries;  and  in  1818  an  abortive  attempt  towards 
the  production  of  a  version  was  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Irkutsk.  The  prosecution  of 
this  important  work  ultimately  devolved  upon  Lipoff- 
zoff,  a  learned  member  of  the  Russian  Bible  Soci- 
ety, who  had  resided  fourteen  years  at  Pekin,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Russian  government,  with  the  view 
of  studying  the  Chinese  and  Manchoo.  The  transla- 
tion was  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  and  in  1822  an  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  awful  flood 
which  occurred  in  that  city  in  1824  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  this  edition.  The  entire  New  Test,  was 
published  by  the  same  society  in  1835,  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Lipoffzoff  having  been  revised  by  Mr.  George 
Borrow,  of  Norwich.  This  edition,  which  is  beautiful- 
lr  printed,  was  forwarded  to  London,  and  there  it  prob- 
ably stilt  remains,  under  the  custody  of  the  British  and 
Bible  Society,  until  a  proper  time  comes  for 


the  distribution  and  circulation  of  the  copies.  Sec  Bible 
of  Every  L<md,  p.  884.  The  language  has  been  treated 
by  Gabelentx,  Eliments  de  la  Grummaire  Mandchoue 
(1833) ;  Adam,  Grammmre  de  la  Umgue  Mandchoue 
(Paris,  1878);  Harles,  Manuel  de  la  lAtngue  Mandchoue 
(ibid.  1884) ;  Klaproth,  Chrettomathie  Mandchoue  (ibid. 
1828>  (ftP.) 

Manco  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vian empire,  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  altars  were 
erected  for  his  worship.  Both  he  and  hia  wife  were  re- 
garded as  children  of  the  sun,  who  had  been  sent  from 
heaven  to  earth,  that  they  might  found  a  kingdom. 

Mandar,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  great  moun- 
tain which  the  gods  carried  into  the  milky  sea,  wound 
the  snake  Adisseachen  about  it,  and  by  churuing  it  pro- 
duced the  food  of  the  gods,  Amrita. 

Mandingo  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  The 
Mandingo  is  the  most  important  language  of  modern 
Negroland,  and  predominates  in  many  powerful  statea 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gambia.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macbrair, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  was  the  first  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  widely  extended 
language.  The  gospel  according  to  Matthew  was  print- 
ed in  London  under  hia  su|>erintendeuce,  in  1838,  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  translation 
of  the  other  three  gospels  is  still  in  manuscript.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Litnd,  p.  406.    (B.  P.) 

Manes  is  a  term  by  which  the  ancient  Romans 
used  to  designate  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  in  their  honor,  and  a  festival  called  Fera- 
lia  (q.  v.),  dedicated  specially  to  the  Manes,  waa  cele- 
brated annually  on  Feb.  19. 

Manger,  Samuel  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Franeker  iu  1788,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  De  Siphra 
Deque  Nomine  "i*3"t  (Utrecht,  17"»1)  : — Commentarius 
in  Librum  Prophetm  Hose*  (Franeker,  1785).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  225;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud. 
ii,  320.    (B.  P.) 

Man-no-pa,  the  Great  Spirit,  worshipped  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  whom  they  propitiate  by  pres- 
enta,  and  by  fastings  and  lamentatiotis  during  the  space 
of  from  three  to  five  days.  Their  traditions  state  that 
the  great  waters  divide  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit 
from  the  abode  of  the  red  man ;  but  there  ia  a  very 
general  belief  among  them  that  he  resides  in  the  ex- 
treme west. 

Maniple  (  Lst.  manipulum  ).  Doubtless  this  waa 
nothing  more  than  a  strip  of  the  finest  linen,  attached 
to  the  left  arm  of  the  priest  by  a  loop,  with  which  to 
wipe  the  chalice  previous  to  the  first  ob- 
lation, that  is,  at  the  offertory.  Soon, 
however,  it  began  to  be  enriched  with 
embroidery,  like  the  stole,  and  finally 
became  merely  an  ornament  worn  by 
the  priest  and  his  assistants,  just  above 
the  left  wrist,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  It  is  now  of  the  same  width 
and  color  as  the  stole  and  the  vestment 
or  chasuble,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  Ancient  Mani- 
generally  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in  pie  of  the  12th 
length.  It  haa  been  kept  up  in  the  t*nt  (French). 
English  Church  ever  since  the  alterations  in  the  16th 
century,  ordinarily  in  the  shape  of  a  napkin  folded  like 
a  band,  for  use  at  the  eucharist ;  and  at  St.  George's 
Chanel,  Windsor,  at  Durham  and  Westminster,  some  of 
the  ancient  maniples  can  still  be  seen  which  have  been 
occasionally  worn. 

Manks  (or  Manx)  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  language  is  spoken  to  some  extent  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  ancient  Mona.  It  is  characterized  by  the  in- 
corporation of  many  Scandinavian  words,  which  were 
doubtless  introduced  during  the  continued  sway  of  the 
Danes  and  of  the  Norwegians,  who  succeeded  the  Sax- 
ons iu  the  government  of  the  island.    The  present  ver- 
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of  the  Manks  Bible  was  commenced  in  the  jail  of 
Castle  Kushen  by  the  excellent  bishop  Wilson,  iu  con- 
cert with  Dr.  Walker,  one  of  his  vicars,  in  1722.  The 
gospel  of  Matthew  was  translated  by  Dr.  Walker,  and 
printed,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
bishop,  in  London,  in  1748.  The  other  gospels  and  the 
Acta  were  left  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  press  by 
this  venerable  bishop,  who  died  in  1755.  His  successor, 
Dr.  Mark  Hildesley,  entered  with  the  utmost  ardor  and 
anxiety  on  the  prosecution  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Test.,  which  was  finally  published  in  London  in  1767,  by 
aid  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
About  the  time  of  the  completion  at  press  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  bishop  made  arrangements  for  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test.,  dividing  it  for  this  purpose  among 
twenty-four  different  individuals.  When  the  work  was 
completed  it  was  committed  for  final  revisiou  to  Dr. 
Moore  and  Dr.  Kelly.  The  latter  was  then  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  but  very  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  Manks,  which  was  his  native  language.  Dr.  Kelly 
transcribed  the  whole  version,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion, for  the  press,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Moore, 
corrected  and  revised  the  proof-sheets.  In  1772  the  Old 
Test,  was  completed  and  published,  and  in  1775  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  published  the 
second  edition  of  the  Manks  Scriptures;  other  editions 
have  since  been  issued  bv  the  same  society.  In  1810 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  a  stere- 
otyped edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test., 
and  in  1819  the  entire  Bible  was  published  by  the  same 
society.  Since  then  no  further  editions  of  the  Manks 
Scriptures  have  appeared,  as  the  Bible  in  English  is 
now  in  general  circulation  on  the  island.  See  Bible  of 
Eterg  Land,  p.  166.  (BP.) 

Mann,  Carl,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  Sept.  22,  1806,  at  Konigsbach,  Baden.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen ;  was  in  1833  preacher  at  Wilhelms- 
dorf,  WUrtembcrg ;  in  1842  at  Hochstetten,  Baden ;  in 
1852  at  Wossingen,  near  Durlach,  and  died  at  Eppingen, 
Dec  1, 1861.  He  published,  WU  und  wodurch  is  ilar- 
tin  Luther  der  grosst  Bibtl  -  Uebersetzer  geteorden  f 
(Stuttgart,  1835):— Jubel  -Buchlein  der  evangelishen  Re- 
formation in  Wurtemberg  (ibid.  1836):— Die  augsbur- 
gische  Confession  erklart  (Carlsruhe,  1842)  i—Evange- 
litchcr  Confirmations -Vnterricht  (1850):  —  Was  that 
uttserer  Kircke  noth  f  (1843) : — Die  Bibel  als  das  Wort 
des  lebendigen  Gottes  an  die  Menschheit  (1855).  Sec 
Winer.  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  788;  ii,803;  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  ii,  851 ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liales,  vii,  302  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Mannheim,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
nine  worlds  of  Northern  fable,  the  middle  designed  as 
the  habitation  of  men. 

Manning,  Jacob  Merrill,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31, 
1824.  He  studied  at  PratUburg,  in  1850  graduated 
from  Amherst  College,  and  iu  1853  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Semiuary ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Mvstic 
Church,  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan.  5, 1854,  and  dismissed  Feb. 
17,  1857.  The  latter  year  he  was  installed  as  associate 
pastor  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  so  remained 
until  1872,  when  he  became  the  sole  pastor.  Ho  be- 
came pastor  emeritus,  March  15,  1882,  and  died  Nov. 
29  of  the  same  year.  Among  his  published  addresses 
and  sermons  are  the  following :  The  Death  of  A  braham 
Lincoln  (1865)  .-Peace  under  Liberty  (eod.)  —Half 
Truths  and  The  Truth  (1873):  —  Helps  to  a  Life  of 
Prayer  (1876),  etc.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  26. 

Manning,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  graduated  from  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  1844,  and  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1847 ; 
was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  the  same 
year ;  was  pastor  at  Spotswood  from  1847  to  1854 ;  South 
Brooklyn  from  1854  to  1873,  and  thereafter  remained 
without  a  charge  until  his  death,  Oct.  25, 1878.  See  Cor- 
wiu,  Matutalofthc  Ref.  Church  in  A  mewo,  8d  ed.  p.  366. 


Manning,  Samuel,  LLD.,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Nov.  26,  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Bristol  College,  and  spent  a  few  terms  of 
study  in  the  Glasgow  University.  In  1846  he 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Sheppanl's 
Frome,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years.  His  labors 
were  eminently  successful,  and  his  influence  was 
leiu  lie  contnouicu  to  tne  r.ctectic  nnwt, 
turn  Spectator,  and  other  periodicals;  and  in  1857  took 
the  entire  editorial  management  of  the  Baptist  JJagu- 
zine.  In  1861  he  became  book  editor  of  the  Religions 
Tract  Society,  an  office  which  he  was  in  a  high  degree 
qualified  to  adorn.  His  talents  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  were  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  literature  to  the 
Christian  standard.  In  1876  he  became  secretary  «i 
the  same  society,  and  remained  an  efficient  officer  until 
the  close  of  his' life,  Sept.  18, 1881.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  several  illustrated  volumes,  viz. :  Italia*  Pict- 
ures:— Swiss  Pictures: — Spanish  Pictures : — .4  merr- 
can  Pictures: — Those  Holy  Fields: — and  The  Land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1882, 
p.  307. 

Manser,  Gborgb  B.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  waa  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  l*u& 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1827 ;  studied 
law ;  for  several  years  was  secretary  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs,  but  afterwards  entered  the  ministry;  and 
for  about  nine  years  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  Mont- 
pclicr,  V i..  which  he  himself  had  organized.  In  1850 
he  took  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Bennington, 
where  he  remained  until  death,  Nov.  17,  1862.  See 
Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  151. 

Mansfield,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn, 
in  1724.  In  1741  he  graduated  from  Yale  College,  and 
devoted  two  years  to  study  as  a  resident-graduate.  For 
three  years,  from  1744,  he  was  principal  of  a  grammar- 
school  in  New  Haven.  In  1748  he  was  ordained  in 
London  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received 
an  appointment  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Returning  to  America  in 
1749,  he  began  his  missionary  work  in  Derby,  C>ntL, 
in  connection  with  West  Haven,  Waterbury,  and  North- 
bury,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in 
April,  1820.  In  1775  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  a 
time  from  his  churches  and  family  to  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead, because  of  his  adherence  to  the  English 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  131. 


Mantelletum  is  a  1 

the  neck  to  below  the  • 
with  open  spaces  for  the 
arms  on  each  side.  It  is 
commonly  worn  over  the 
rochet,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
foreign  equivalent  to  the 
English  chimere.  Ancient- 
ly it  was  of  scarlet  satin  in 
England.  Foreign  bishops 
commonly  wear  a  mantflle- 
tnm  of  purple  silk,  lined  with 
silk  of  the  same  color,  only 
lighter  in  shade.  Abroad, 
in  some  places,  monsignori,  f  'v 
canons,  vicars-general,  apos- 
tolical prothonotarics,  and 
doctors  in  canon  law  wear 
the  mantelletum  ;  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  of  black, 
though  sometimes  of  scarlet 
or  brown  silk.  The  mantelletum  is  bv  some  afhrn>ed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  mozcttc. 

Mantis,  Thk  Praying,  an  insect  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  formerly  by  the  Hottentots.    It  derives  iu 
name  from  the  erect  position  and  motion  it 
when  alarmed.    It  was  regarded  by  the 
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a  creature  of  bad  omen,  and  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure  it, 
was  looked  upon  as  in  the  highest  degree  unlucky. 

Mantra,  a  secret,  the  communication  of  which  forms 
the  chief  ceremony  of  initiation  in  all  Hindu  sects.  It 
generally  consists  of  the  name  of  some  deity,  or  a  short 
address  to  him;  it  is  conveyed  by  the  teacher  to  the 
disciple  in  a  whisper,  and  when  once  known,  is  carefully 
concealed  from  all  the  uninitiated.  The  word  mantra 
is  also  employed  generally  to  denote  a  spell  or  euchant- 
meut,  and  also  a  hymn  or  a  prayer. 

Manuscripts,  Hebrew.  That  Hebrew  MSS.  ex- 
isted at  a  very  early  time  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  Miahna  (Sopkerim,  vi,  4) :  "  R.  Simon 
ben-Lakiah  says,  three  codices  (of  the  Pentateuch)  were 
found  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  one  of  which  had  the 
reading  the  other  ^a^?T,  and  the  third  differed 
in  the  number  of  passages  wherein  XTl  is  read  with  a 
yoi  Thus  in  the  one  codex  it  was  written  'P-S.dicefl- 
i*g  (Deut.  xxxiii,  27),  while  the  other  two  codices  had 
n:"i7T3;  the  reading  of  the  two  was  therefore  declared 
valid,  whereas  that  of  the  one  was  invalid.  In  the  sec- 
ond codex,  "»a«WT  was  found  (Exod.  xxiv,  11),  while 
the  other  two  codices  had  "^JfSTSt ;  the  reading  in 
which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declared  valid,  and 
that  of  the  one  invalid.  In  the  third  codex  there  were 
only  nine  passages  which  bad  !On  written  with  a  yod 
(as  it  is  generally  written  fiCn  with  a  vav),  whereas  the 
other  two  had  eleven  passages ;  the  readings  of  the  two 
were  declared  valid,  and  those  of  the  one  invalid."  The 
minute  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Talmud  concern- 
ing the  material,  color,  letters,  writing  instruments,  etc., 
for  the  manuscripts,  only  prove  the  fact  that  such 


The  most  Important  difference  between  Ben  Napbtall  and 
Ben-Asher  Is  the  rending  of  JV»  nanbo,  8ong  of  Songs, 
Till,  6,  ns  two  word*,  while  Ben-Asher  rends  It  as  one 
word,  PPrsnbaj,  both  readings  having  the  same  mean- 
ing. In  a  very  convenient  form  these  variations  are  giv- 
en by  Bar  and  Delltzach  in  tbelr  edition  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  on  Geneei*,  a.  81,  Job,  p.  69,  Halm; 

&136,  I'roverbe,  p.  65,  laaiah,  p.  80,  Minor  I>ropKeU,  p.  90, 
tray  Xehemiah,  and  Daniel,  p.  91, 126,  Bzckiel,  p.  112. 
Our  printed  editions  have  for  the  moat  part  the  rend- 
ing of  Ben-Asher;  very  seldom,  however,  tbst  of  Ben- 
Nuphtali  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  Mich  codices  as 
have  the  Babylonian  system  of  punctuation,  and  which 
always  follow  Ben-Nnphtnli.  The  editions  in  which  the 
reading  m  P3ni»  (I.  e.  Ben-Naphtali's)  la  found  are: 
Bomberg'a  Rabbinic  (1617)  and  bis  quarto  edition  (1518), 
Stephen  s  (1543).  Minister's  (1546),  Hotter  (1587),  Antwerp 
Polyglot  (1671),  Brngndin'a  Hebrew  Bible  (1014),  8lmnni's 

fllSI"1^'  Jahu''  <lso*>»  Biter's  (ISM),  Basle  edition 
(1827),  Uahn-Rosenniuller's  (1858). 

B.  EXTAHT  MaNTOOBIPTS. 

L  In  order  to  have  a  correct  opinion  of  the  codices  ex- 
tant, the  following  points  ranst  be  observed: 

l  Whether  the  Ms.  iron  written  for  public  or  private  use. 
Those  written  for  public  nee, commonly  called  '^synagogue 
rolls*1  or  "sacred  copies,"  were  prepnred  with  thnt  care  and 
minuteness  of  which  prescription*  are  given  in  theTnlmud. 
while  the  others  were  lets  carefully  made.  They  are  writ- 
ten  sometimes  in  the  eqnare,  at  others  in  the  rabbinteal 
character.  Their  size  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Thev  are  lu  f  >- 
lio,quarto,octavo,nnd  duodecimo.  Of  those  written  iu  the 
tqttare  character,  the  greater  number  are  on  parchment, 

*rmL22  p? P?r-  A>  to  the  »3n»ro  character  emploved  In 
the  MSS.,  it  has  varieties.  The  Jews  themselves  distin- 
guish In  the  synagogue  roll  (I)  the  Tarn  letter,  with  shnrp 
corners  nnd  perpendicular  coroniilae,  nsed  among  the 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  (2)  the  Velehe  letter,  more  mod- 
ern than  the  Tarn,  and  rounder,  with  Coroutine,  particular- 
ly found  iu  the  sacred  copies  of  the  SpauUh  aud  Oriental 
Jews. 

2-  Whether  the  copyist,  in  writing  and  correcting  the  MS., 
had  regard  to  tome  version  or  not  That  snch  was  some- 
uscripts  existed,  otherwise  St,  Jerome  could  not  have  t^n™  th«  caw  may  be  seen  from  a  MS.  containing  the 
written  44  Veterum  libronim 
bus  examinanda  est"  (Ej 
est  care  was  exhibited 
mistakes  were  sufficient 
naekoth,  foL  29,  col.  2). 

When  tho  atutfy  of  the  Talmud  was  no  longer  attrac- 
tive amid  the  disorder  and  frequent  closing  of  the 
Babylonian  academics,  and  ulterior  development  of  the 
traditions  became  exhausted,  attention  was  more  direct- 
ed to  Scripture.  The  number  of  MSS.  increased,  and 
to  them  the  various  systems  of  vowel-points  and  ac- 
cents, together  with  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  were 
appended.  But  not  all  of  these  MSS.  are  now  extant, 
some  are  only  known  from  the  quotations  made  from 
them  by  different  writers.   In  treating,  therefore,  of  the 

different  MSS.,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  two  kinds  

of  such  as  are  lost,  and  of  such  as  arc  extant. 

A.  Lost  Manosokipts. 

L  The  Codex  HUM  (q.  v.). 
2.  The  Codex  Sanbitxi  (q.  v.). 

S.  The  Jericho  Pentateuch.  Concerning  this  EJttin 
irm-<  Elias  Levlta  writes  thus:  "The  Pentateuch  of 
Jericho  is  doubtless  a  correct  codex  of  the  Pentateuch 
derived  from  Jericho.  It  discusses  the  plene  and  de/ectiva 
as  P'CJf'ipri,  'the  abominations '  (Lev.  xviil,  27),  which 
Is  In  this  Pentateuch  without  the  second  vav.  So  also 
*3r]<  which  occurs  twice  in  the  same  chapter  (Numb, 
xiil,  13,  22),  of  which  the  first  is  plene  (written  in  I  be 
Jericho  codex),  nnd  the  second  defective." 

4.  The  Codex  Sinai  (q.  v. ). 

5.  The  Codex  Ben-Xaphtali.  Moses  ben-David  Napb- 
tali,  a  contemporary  of  Ben-Asher,  flourished  about  A  D. 
900-960.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  edition  of  a 
revised  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  opposition  to 
Ben-Asher,  In  which  he  hnd  no  great  success,  inasmuch 
as  the  different  readings  he  collated  and  proposed  nre 
very  insignificant,  and  are  almost  entirely  conflued  to  the 
vowel-|Mtints  nnd  accents.  The  codex  itself  is  lost,  but 
many  of  its  readings  nrc  preserved,  e.g.  by  Kimrhl  in  his 
Grammar  and  Lexicon,  while  n  complete  list  of  these  dif- 
ferent readings  Is  appended  to  Bomberg's  and  BoxtorPs 
Kabhinic,  RI1^  to  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  FUrst,  in  his 
Concordance,  p.  137,  sec. 48,  has'also  given  the  variations 

these  two  scholars. 


In  their  MSS.  Some  used  the  "  Seleucidic  "  or  '*  Greek  *» 
sera  (O^rPtt  yOOTI),  cal)ed  also  A'.ra  Contraetuum 
(m-lOO  -pSO),  which  was  employed  until  the  11th  cen- 
tury, nnd  ceased  entirely  in  the  year  A  D.  1511.  Another 
computation  was  the  reckoning  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (A.M.  8828,  A.D.  68).  A  third  computation  was 
the  a»rn  of  the  creation  (C^T  rSOnab,  hSPiaV),  and 
was  Introduced  by  European  tianscribers.  When  it  be- 
came more  general,  after  the  year  of  the  world  4000,  the 
4000  years  were  gradually  omilied.  This  system  of  men- 
tioning only  the  hundreds  aud  lower  numbers  was  called 
"the  small  sera"  fJ8p  D^fiV,  abbreviated  p  cb),  In  con- 
tradlstlnctlon  from  the  full  numbering  (b*HJ  3^11). 

In  order  to  find  out  to  which  year  A.D.  one  of  the  years 
of  the  Seleucidic  or  Greek  ssra,  or  of  the  Jewish  computa- 
tion, either  from  the  creation  or  from  the  destruction,  cor- 
responds, It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Jewish  civil 
calendar  commences  with  the  mouth  of  Tishri,  *i*lEn,  cor- 
responding to  our  September  or  October,  and  the  Seleu- 
cidic «ra  with  the  first  of  October,  312  B.C.  Thus,  e.  g. 
the  year  283  of  the  Seleucidic  **ra  wonld  be  the  year  30-29 
B.C.,  |.  e.  312  -283  =  20,  nllowlng,  however,  some  months 
because  of  the  difference  In  the  calendar  30-29. 

In  Jewish  MSS.  we  frequently  flud  the  small  ara,  or 
"pp  mcb.  Thus  cod.  2  of  Kenuicott  has  an  epigraph 
which  states  that  it  wns  written  in  the  year  04,  that  is  5064. 
By  adding  to  this  number  the  number  240  (I.  e.  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  computation),  we 
get  5304;  deducting  from  this  4000  (I.e.  the  time  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ),  we  get  the  year  A.D.  1304 ; 
or  the  same  dnte  may  be  had  bv  adding  to  the  year  04  the 
number  240=804,  combined  witli  the  fifth  thousnnd=1304. 
The  dnte  according  to  the  sera  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  found  by  adding  6S  to  the  given  date:  thus  the 
year  900  after  the  destruction  would  be  POO-f  C9=l<6^,  or 
A.D.  1888  would  be  the  year  1317  after  the  destruction 
(f.  e.  1SS5-6S=1S17). 

4.  Where  the  cotiice*  were  written,  as  there  is  n  difference 
between  the  Spanish  aud  the  German,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  codices. 

(a)  A*  to  the  Spanish  and  German  eodicee,  there  is  n  great 
diversity  of  opinion.   Kenuicott  and  De'  Rossi  speak  of 
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the  German  very  hlghlv,  while  Jewish  authorities  prefer 
the  Spanish  codices.  Thus  Elias  Levit*  tells  oa."  Moat  of 
the  correct  codice*  I  found  to  Iw  S|Mtnlsb,  nud  it  te  upon 
Ibe-e  ihai  I  relied,  and  it  is  their  method  which  I  followed. 
. . .  The  Spanish  codices  are  more  correct  than  all  other 
exemplars. " 

(b)  A*U>  the  EaaUrn  and  Wt*tern  codice*.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  a»ra  there  were  two  rival  academies 
one  In  Palestine  and  the  other  in  Babylonia-  Both  baa 
their  Talmnd  (q.v.),  respectively  known  aathe  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Talmud,  but  also  their  codice",  In  which 
thev  differed  from  each  other.  And  thus  we  And  in  Rab- 
binical as  well  a«  In  Biblical  codice*  marginal  notes,  giving 
the  passages  where  the  Eastern  and  Western  differ  from 
each  other.  Thus,  e.  g.  cod.  Rennic  610  (Plorent.  18,  Law. 
Ill,  3,  scr.  an.  1291),  "The  Westerns  or  Palestinians  read 
PPICS,  the  Easterns  or  Babylonians  m"PS?:F."  These 
variations  were  first  collected  by  Jacob  ben-Chaylm  In 
the  Rabbinic  Bible  (Venice,  1386),  under  the  title,  r,lbn 

bzz  ?a  pi  bx-iB"1  yuraa  paw  tnpvn. 

Chaylm  does  not  give  the  source  from  which  he  took 
these  variations,  but  Morlnus  {Bxercitt.  Blblic  p.400,  Paris, 
160'J  fol.)  testifies  that  be  saw  a  list  of  these  variations  In 
some  MS8. 

As  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  readings,  which  were 
published  by  Chaylm,  we  mast  observe  (1)  that  none  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch  f  (2)  rAnt  the**  reading*  unit  refer  to  Ut- 
ters and  word*  (with  two  exceptions,  via.  Jer.  vl, 6,  where 
the  Eastern  write  p"*C3  MX3\  I.  e.  PIXS  with  a  mapplk, 
and  Amos  ill,  «,  where  they  note  p^BTS  i.  e.  TVS3 

with  a  mnppik);  |3)  theyeeldom  change  the  eenee,  as  for  the 
most  part  they  concern  the  omission  or  addition,  or  per- 
mutation or  transposition,  of  quiescent  letters  (Idimen.  v, 
11.  mm  Is  read  by  the  Occidentals,  while  the  Orientals 
hare  "3*i N  ,  (4)  there  are  ttco  hundred  and  tixteem  various 
reading*  in  Chayim'*  Bible  (and  in  all  Rabbinic  B'bles  which 
followed  that  of  Chayim),  vis.  Joshua,  11 :  Judges,  8;  Sam. 
10:  Kings,  81 ;  Isa.  IS;  Jer.  54;  Ezek.89;  Minor  Prophet*, 
18 ;  Cbron.  1 1 ;  Psa.  8 ;  Job,  18;  Prov.  8 :  Ruth,  7 :  Song  of 
Songs,  8;  Eccles.  6:  Lamen.  6;  Esth.4;  Dan.  8;  Bxra,  7. 
(6)  The  European  or  uv-tern  Jews  follow  the  reading  of 
the  Western  i"M and  thus  It  happens  that  In  the 
one  or  the  other  codex  wa  find  another  reading  from 
that  or  the  Eastern  codice*.  Thus,  in  8  Kings  xvlli,  ff„ 
NorzKq.  v.)  remarks  on  tbe  reading  "\"V*-Q  b^nti, 
that  those  codices  which  read  "H^tt  follow  the  Babylonian 
[bzZ  lOS),  but  the  Palestinian  codices,  which  we  fol- 
low, give  in  the  list  of  variation*  TPS. 

II.  After  these  preliminaries,  wc  will  speak  of  the  ex- 
tant codicea. 

1.  The  Codex  of  Aeher.  8#*  A*htr  MamtacHpL 
8.  The  Codex  ufCahira.  This  codex  contains  tbe  proph- 
et-, and  Is  preserved  at  Cabira,  In  the  synagogue  of  the 
Karaites,  It  was  written  In  the  year  887  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  temple,  or  iu  the  year  4666  of  the  creation  = 
A.D.  89ft. 

8.  Codex  Kennic  186.    This  codex  contain*  tbe  later 
47ros|    '^el's7oa"wlCW«ed ^  Br,ll<n  Mu«*am  (Sloan*, 
4.  The  Codice*  of  Itumaecu*  and  Guber.  The  former  codex 

thelnte  Dr  MosesMargollouUisaw.it  Dama-cus. belonging 
•».«  r.....n.,  t-  1. 1      t.  i-   .  ™  9 


to  the  family  Farrhi.  It  is  regarded  as  very  sacred/ana* 
the  Jews  tbemselves  nre  only  allowed  to  look  at  it  once  a 
year,  that  Is  on  the  feast  of  mm  priSB,  t.  e.  "the  Joy 
of  the  Law,"  which  take*  place  at  the  termination  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacle*.  Dr.  Margoliouth,  who  saw  it,  says 
that  this  codex  "deserve*  the  palm  for  beauty  and  execu- 
tion." According  to  a  notice  added  later  on  the  title-page, 
it  should  beloug  to  the  3d  century.  Another  codex,  Dr. 
Margoliouth  states,  is  at  Gnber  or  Jnber,  near  Damascus. 
"There  Is  a  synagogue  at  that  small  place  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  in  the  world;  and,  moreover, 
Hebrew  writers  affirm  that  It  Is  built  over  the  cave  of 
Elijah.  The  MS.  there  Is  by  no  means  so  fine  a  master- 
piece as  the  Damascus  one,  but  is  certainly  much  older. 
A  most  awful  anathema  Is  written  on  the  cover,  against 
any  one  selling  or  stealiug  it  "  [Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of 
my  Father*,  I,  267). 

6.  Codier*  Kennieottiani.  Of  these  we  enumerate  the 
following: 

(1)  Cod.  690— containing  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa, 
written  about  1018  or  1019,  uow  in  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna. 

(8)  Cod.  B3«— containing  the  Pentateuch,  Hapbtaroth, 
and  M eg! Moth  [I.e.  Kong  of  Songs  Ruth.  Lamentntl.m*, 
EcdesiaMes,  and  EslherJ<C«i«cnai  Bibl.  MalatesL  Patrum 
D.  Franc.  Convent,  plut.  xxix,  cod.  81,  of  the  end  of  the 
lltb  century.    It  commences  with  Gen.  II,  18. 

(3)Cod.l68-Josbua  .Judges,  Samuel  (Florentia»Blblloth. 
Laurent,  plot.  I,  pars  II,  cod.  46),  of  the  beglun.ng  of  tbe 
mn  ceutury. 


(4)  Cod.  164-Propheta,  with  both  Targom* 
Blhlloth.  publ.),  A.D.  1106.  This  is  the  fan 
Henchlinlsnns,  which  has  tbe  epigraph :  "In  the  year  4964 
A.M.  and  1038  since  the  destruction  of  ihe  temple  "  Tbe 
Targtim,  according  to  this  codex,  baa  been  published  by 
La  garde,  Leipslc,  1878. 

Beside*  the**  we  may  mention  i 

(6)  CimL  193— Pent* tench, without  point*  (Medinlntii  BibL 
Amhros,  0. 8).  A.D.  1287.  or  somewhat  earlier.  Of  v,r,^ 
readings,  tbe  following  are  marked  by  De*  Ross; : 
Exod.  xii,  81,  Pir^B  XIpV,  so  also  Sept.,  Volg.,  Syr. 

Lev.  xii,  7,  in=n  rt"hy,  8am..  Sept.,  Syr. 
xxv,  SB,  ^*ni<  "TVI,  Sam.,  Sept. 

(6)  Cod.  801 — Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  of  the  18th 
century  (Norlmb.  Bfblloth.  Ebner).  Jeremiah  follows  tbe 
book  of  Samuel,  aud  1  Kings,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah  follows 
Jeremiah. 

(7)  Cod.  810-BlbIe  of  the  18th  century  (Parisiis  Bibliotb. 
Reg.  10). 

(8)  Cod.  884  —  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  of  tbe  18th 
century  (Heglomonti  Biblioth.  Reg.). 

(9)  Cod.  SM- Prophets,  In  large  4to,  or  the  18th  century 
(Parisiis  San-German.  8).  Jer.  xxix,  19  to  xxxviii,  8  and 
Rosea  iv,  4  to  Amos  vi.  is  Is  wanting, 

(10)  Ci»d.  893— Pentateuch,  with  tbe  Megillnth  *nd  M»- 
sorahln  foL.  A.D.ll44(To!etl ap. Baycmro).  Tbeepigmpo 
reads,  "Written  "TT-,  i.  e.  4904  A.M.**  Deut.  vli,  13, 

r\MV*  for  confirmiug  ihe  reading  of  the  Sam.  and 

Sept. 

(11)  Cod.  B81— Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  with  the  Ms- 
sorah  and  Targum,  fol.,  2  vols.,  A.D.  1198  (Bononiat.  gj^. 
Moth.  8.  Salvatorls  Canon.  Reg.  646,  047).  Tbe  epigraph 
bears  the  date  963  (+840)  =  !  IU3. 

(18)  Cod.  386—  Hagiographa,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel. 
4to,  A.D.  119*  (Parisiis  BibL  Regiati.  4% 

6.  De'  Rosef*  Codice*.  Of ;  b«  e  we  partiealarfose  tbe  fu|> 
lowing: 

(1)  Cod.  634— frngment*  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  4to, 
flth  century,  Containing  Lev.  xxl,  29  to  Numb,  i,  60.  Lev. 
xxll,  4.  CSl"  a,  so  Sept. 

(8)  Cod.  803— Pentateuch,  in  4to,  9th  or  loth  century, 
commencing  with  Gen.  xlii,  14  to  Dent,  xv,  18. 
Exod  xxl,  80,  'j:::  Is  omitted,  a*  in  Sam. 

xxll,  9,  fTCrcn  bziX,  Sam..  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab* 

xxill,  23,  ^SJiam  VPini,  Sam.,  Sept. 

xxlv,  18,  C^3J<n,  Sam. 

13,  ycm-i  nr^a  isn  Sept. , 
xxxTii,  ^  ens  -j^xn  rst  rxrb,  Snm., . 

xxxlx,  33,  in*»-t3«,  Syr.,  Arab. 

Lev.  1, 8,  "jam  Sam. 

vii,  C,  bzX*  omitted,  Vulg. 
(8)  Cod.  868— Pentateuch, 
11th  or  18ih  centnry. 
Lev.  iv,  14,  VnX  rircix.  Sept.,  Vulg 

t,8,  -,nrn  r-pm,  Se,.t. 

xi,40,  c-~2  ymi  0==^,  Sept  (but 

the  CufliplnL  and  Ahhue). 
xix,  87.  *b\  Snm.,  Vulg.,  Arab. 

Deut.l,40,C:b  U01  i:B,Sam. 

Hi,  14,  -^JOT,  Sam.,  SepL,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Targ^ 
than. 

SJ^xn,  Sam. 
Tl.S,-!-:^.  Sept.,  Vulg. 
xxxiv,  8,  ^ITO  -f'-.xba,  Sept.,  Syr. 
(4)  Cod  274— Pentateuch,  with  p<  Jnts,  4to,  nth  or  18tk 
century:  it  ends  with  Deut.  xxxii,61,  and  has  tbe  M Mo- 
rn h  fiualis. 

Gen.  xxxl,  36,  n-2X  bx  bm  TCXM,  Syr. 
Numb,  xxix,  11,  n=C:\  Sept. 

27,  C-Cr  wT,  Sept.,  Syr. 

T.  The  Ode**a  MSS.  In  the  year  1846  B.  M.  Primer  pub- 
lished his  /  v,. «;,.,■/  nt  dcr  der  Qdesmrr  G**elUehaft  ftr  G*» 
tehichte  und  AUerthuvur  gthT<renden  ulteetm  mtd  rabbi' 
nitchen  Manuscript/ .  whereby  a  number  of  MSS.  became 
known  to  the  literary  world.  They  were  bought  in  1«*53, 
and  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  A 
very  accurate  catalogue  of  them  was  published  by  il  :- 
kavy  and  Stmck  (Leipslc  and  SL  Petersburg,  lS75k.  Of 
these  codices  only  two  are  of  great  importance.  rii ,  ooe 
containing  the  later  prophets,  dated  A.D  916,  aud  another 
containing  a  complete  Old  TesL  with  both  Masoraha,  on 
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481  leave*,  said  to  be  a  copy  of  Aaher'a  cndex  [T '.  It  Is 
dated  A.D.  lOOy.  Of  ihe  latter,  Hfir  and  Delitzsch  availed 
themselves  in  their  Hebrew-Latin  edition  of  the  Psalms 
and  iu  the  edition  of  Job,  where  a  fac-simile  of  that  codex 
ia  also  given.  The  former  has  been  published  by  11.  L. 
Strack  [Prophrtamm  Posteriorum  Codex  Babiilontcus  Pe- 
tropolitanus,  Llpalae,  1876)  in  fac-simile,  by  means  of 
photo-lit  hi  wraphy,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der II  of  Russia.  The  whole  work  waa  done  In  three  i 
years,  and  ia  a  monument  to  the  editor  and  his  impe- 
rial patron.  The  lext,  surrounded  with  Masoretlc  notes,  ) 
and  fnmished  with  the  so-called  Babylonian  system  of 
vocalization,  occupies  449  folio  pages.  The  Latlu  preface 
(rives  the  history  ofthe  codex,  aud  the  critical  annotations, 
which  follow  the  text,  are  intruded  to  help  the  student  in 
the  pernsal  of  the  same.  The  following  ll*t  of  various 
readings  does  not  affect  the  vowel  points,  but  merely  the 
consonants.  The  reading  of  Vau  der  Booght  ia  given  first: 

Ism.  i,  7,  M"«iy— 03*W,  aud  ao  many  codd.,  Syr., 
Arab. 

22,  caob— DV»ob.  thus  some  older  and  mod- 
ern editions,  as  MUnster,  Hutter,  Michaelis, 
Hiihn-RosenmUllrr,  Lettcrls,  Ufir-Delitzsch. 

HI,  S3,  Crban— C^bjm,  so  a  great  many  codd., 
all  versions,  Rashl.  Klmcbi,  Inn-Ezra. 
It.  1,  lanbcBI — so  some  codd.,  Sept., 
Syr.,  Arab.,  Vrifc. 

Til,  14,  bN13"C5 — 3  x  mi9t  thus  many  codd.  and 
editions,  as  MQnsier,  Hutter,  Clodlus-Bllrke- 
lin,  Michaelis,  Iteiiiecclns,  Simouts,  lluhn- 
RosenmOller,  Slier  nnd  Thetle's  Polyglot,  the 
Warsaw  Rabbinic  Bible. 

x,  la,  "•mi — mfn,  to  many  codd.  and  edition* 

xr,2,  \z — bz\ 

njflU — 1151^3,  so  many  codd. ,  and  editions 
of  Alhias,  Clodins,  Opltz,  Michaelis,  Reluec- 
clus,  SImonis,  Letteris,  Bar-Delltxsch. 
4,  1CB3 — irtSI. 

xvi,  7,  ntem — psJ-tl 

10,  J|T  Kb—  9T*  »b\  the  ail  is  found  In 
many  codd. ,  Sept.,  Syr  ,  Targ  ,  Vnlg.,  Arnb. 
xlx,  18,  UPTI1 — Wm,  many  codd.,  Vnlg.,  Targ., 
Norzl.  and  a  crent  many  editions. 
xx,2,-tbj-| — -pSn.  codd.,  Sept.,  8yr,  Vulg., 
Arab. 

xxl,  12,  KDK — SlPSt,  so  many  codd. 
xxvlil,  2,  ^2lxb— mn-'b,  ao  many  codd. 
xxix,  19,  "»31*3K1 — "^SKI. 

S3,  new — nrris. 

xxx,  6,  cmr,  Kethib,  CI"?,  Kerl— 6^S,  Ke- 
thib  and  Kerl. 

xxxiu,  i,  -p  nan  —in  ma, 

xxxiv,  18,  01«p— feisp. 

xxxv,  9,  mm  Kb— mm  Kbr 

xxxvi,  2,npas-i— npz:  nn. 
is,  Kb—  vb\ 

xxxrii,  9,  br — bx. 

17,  -J3T — -pS"?.  Sept,  Syr.,  Vnlg. 

89,  "pn  -.ok — yimon 
xxxviu,  11,  bin — nbn. 
i4,  mrp—^nit 
is,  mcnr*  Kb— rw  t&\ 

xxxix,6,  W  Kb — "IflT  Kbl. 

xini,i9,  nr? — nm. 

Xliv,24,  T»^a- t»  m 

xlv,  21, larV— 1X513,  but  by  a  later  hand  WVl 

xllx,9,  ItJKb— ICKbl,  many  codd.,  Sept.,  Valg., 
8yr.,Tarc.. 
111,9,  1331 — 13311. 

Ht.OO  *a — WPl 

1ti,i,       bK— mm  bs. 

IxlU,  11,  ns>"» — *2P-»,anmanycodd.,Vulg.,D  Kimchi, 
Abarbauel,  Solomon  beu-Melech. 
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lxlv,  8, 13MKH  Kb— 13tTKM  Kbl,  so  many  codd. 

ixv.20,  mm  Ki-mni  Kbi. 

22,  W  Kb— w  Kb\ 

lxvi,  a,  ^-nn  bs> — ma«i  bK. 

17,  "H-IK,  Kethib,  P71K,  Kerl  —  PnK,  Kelhib 
and  Kerl. 

This  very  incomplete  list  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  (space 
prohibits  our  giving  readings  from  the  other  prophets)  It 
sufficient  to  show  the  great  Importance  of  this  codex. 

8.  The  Firkowitseh  MSS.  This  famous  collection  ofthe 
Karaite  Abraham  Firkowltsch  (q.  v.)  was  bought  for  the 
Imperial  Library  at  8u  Petersburg  in  the  year  1862,  and  is 
also  described  by  Harkavy  and  Sirack  in  their  Catalogue. 
Altogether  thia  collection  contains  146  MS8.,  of  which  47 
are  synagogue  rolls  (1-6  on  leather,  6-47  on  parchment), 
three  of  which  contain  «.nlv  the  entire  Pentateuch  (No.  10, 
dated  A.D.  940, 19,  dated  A. I).  920.  and  No  47).  and  the  rest 
manitsertpta  in  book  form  (viz.,  No.  48-146;  of  which  48- 
128  are  without  translation,  184-144  with  translation,  the 
translations  being  either  Arabic,  Tartar,  or  Persian).  Iu 
the  several  parts  of  the  Old  Test  edited  by  Bar  and  De- 
litzsch,  the  prefaces  nl-o  contain  notices  concerning  manu- 
scripts used  by  the  editors. 

Literature.  —  Tychsen,  Tentamen  de  VarUi  Codicum 
Hebraicorvm  .  .  .  Generibus  (Rostock,  1772):  Befreytet 
Tentamen,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1774);  Eichhortt,  Einleitung  in 
das  AUe  Testament,  it,  456-584  (4lh  od.  (ndtingen,  1828) ; 
De'  Rossi,  Proleg.  i,  xix  xxi,  §  1!);  De  Wette,  Einlei- 
tnng,  §  140-146,  8th  ed.;  §  108-114,  7th  ed.;  Strack, 
Prolegomena  Critica,  p.  9-58.  For  a  description  of 
manuscripts,  see  Le  Long,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  I,  ch.  ii,  p.  49- 
61  (ed.  Paru,  1728  fol.);  Wolf,  HibL  Hebron,  ii,  298-324; 
iv,  79-98;  Kennicott,  IHssert.  Centralis  (Oxford,  1780 
fol. ;  ed.  Brans.  Brunswick,  1783) ;  De"  Rossi,  I,  lix-xciv; 
xcvii-cxxv;  exxvi-exxxv;  IV,  xxii-xxriii;  Manu- 
seripti  Codices  ffebraici  Bibliotheca  (Parma,  1808,  8 
vols.) ;  ii.  B.  I>e'  Rossi,  Libri  Sfampati  di  Letteratvra 
Sacra  Ebraica  ed  Oriental*  dtlln  Bibliotheca  del  lh>tt. 
p.  79-82  (ibid.  1812);  Kocber,  Nora  Jiibli»theca  lie- 
braica,  ii,  42-46;  Rooenmllller,  Handbuch  fur  die  Liter- 
atur  der  bibl.  Kritii,  etc.,  ii,  17  so,.;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  96 ;  Catalogus  L'nirersitatis  f.ipsiensis, 
torn.  88  (exeg.  appar.),  fol.  203-205.  Besid  es  these  worka, 
compare  the  different  cataloguea  of  public  libraries,  viz., 

1.  Vatican:  Assemanl,  Bibliothecae  Apostolica  Vatiranct 
Codicum  Slant*  Seriptorum  Catatogu*  (Rome,  1756  fol.). 

8.  Bodleian:  Uri,  Cataloaus  (Oxford,  17S7),  and  Siein- 
vhnrider,  Consjtectus  Codd.  USS,  Urbrcrorum,  etc  (Berlin, 
1857). 

8.  Cambridge:  SchlUer-Szlnessy,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
itSS. preset  ted  in  the  University  Library  (Cambridge,  187«). 

4.  Paris:  Catah*jue  des  Vanuscrits  Htbreux  et  Samari- 
tans de  la  liiltiiuthetiue  Imjie'riale  (Paris,  1866). 

B.  Vienna:  Krafft  und  Dentsch,  Die  handsthriftliehen 
hebrdisehen  Werke  der  k.  HofbiblMhtk  tu  Wien  (Vienua, 
1847). 

6.  St  Petersburg:  Catalon  der  hebrdisehen  Hibelhand- 
sehriften  der  kaincrlichen  ff^utliehcn  hibliothek  in  St.  Pe~ 
terslurg,  by  Hnrkavy  and  Mrack  (1S7B). 

7.  JfunfcA;  Stefnschneider,  IHe  htbrnisehen  Ilandsehrif- 
ten  der  k.  Ho/-  und  Staata- Billiothek  in  Munchen  (1878). 

8.  Berlin:  Steluschnelder,  Verxeiehniss  der  hebrdisehen 
Handschri/ten  der  kfmigliehen  B'bliothek  (1878). 

9.  Levden:  Stelnschneider,  Cata  wus  Ctxlicum  Htbrao- 
rum  Bibl  Aead.  huad.  Baiavia  (Levden,  18&S). 

10  Leijmie:  Catalogus  Ltbrorum  Mann  Seriptorum.  .  . . 
Codices  Liwntarum  fhientalium Descripserunt.by  Fleischer 
and  Belli zsch  (Orlmma,  18SS(. 

12.  Turin:  Codices  Uanusciipti  the*a>  Regies  Tau. 
riuensis  Athenari,  edd.  Pashms,  Rivautella,  Berlu  (Turin, 
1749). 

13.  Dresden:  Fleischer.  Catalogus  Codicum  USS.  Ori- 
entalinm  Liblioth.  Beg.  Drtsdenais  (Dresden,  1831). 

14.  Forenee:  Blscouius,  BMiotheecs  KbraUat  Qrcecas 
Ftorentince  S  Bibliothecte  Mediceo-Laurentiana  Catalogus 
(Florence,  1757). 

15.  Ce«ena  :  Slucciolus,  Catalans  Codicum  SlanuMripto. 
nm  MalatesUana  Casenatis  Bibliotheca  (17S0, 1784,  2  vols, 
fol.). 

16.  Parma.   See  above,  De'  Rossi. 

17.  Spain  and  Portugal:  Nenbauer,  Sotes  sur  des  Manu- 
serits  Hebreux  Kxistant  dans  Qwtqurt  Bibliothigus*  de 
I'Espague  et  du  IWtugal,  in  the  Archives  des  Missions 
Saeutifiques  et  Littirairss,  II,  v,  423-435  (Paris,  1S6S). 


The  various  reading*  found  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
manuscripts  and  in  such  as  have  of  late  come  to  light 
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but  are  enumerated  by  Bar  and  Deli  Use  h  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  their  Old-Test,  edition,  have  been  made  use 
of  by  the  latter,  and  are  given  in  a  very  convenient  form 
in  the  Ajipendices  Critica  et  Masoretica,  viz.  Genesis, 
p.  74  sq. ;  Job,  p.  93-56 ;  Psalms,  p.  83-1*23 ;  Proverbs, 
p.  30-54;  Isaiah,  p.  65-82;  Ezekiel,  p.  73-107;  Minor 
Prophets,  p.  59-85;  Daniel,  p.  62-85;  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
p.  99-119  (these  last  three  books  printed  together). 
Of  the  St.  Petersburg  manuscripts,  professor  Delitzsch 
has  also  made  use  in  his  commentary  on  Song  of 
Stings  (p.  178-184)  and  Ecdesiastes  (p.  425-435),  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1875.  A  comparison  of  the  Codex 
Babylonicus  from  the  year  916,  and  of  the  MS.  from  the 
year  1009,  with  II  aim's  edition  of  the  Old  Test,,  which 
in  the  main  is  a  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght,  has  been 
made  bv  Strack  with  reference  to  Isaiah,  and  the  result 
was  published  in  the  Zeitsehrifl  fur  lath.  Theotogie,  1877, 
p.  17-62.  All  these  various  readings  do  not  essentially 
impair  the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  nor  material- 
ly alter  the  meaning  of  any  important  passage,   (&  P.) 

Manwantara,  a  grand  period  of  time  in  Hindu 
chronology,  including  seventy-one  maha-yugs,  or  divine 
ages,  being  the  reign  of  one  Manu  (q.  v.),  with  his  pos- 
terity of  sons  and  grandsons.  The  reigns  of  the  four- 
teen Manus  who  reigned  in  succession  extended  to 

Manx  Version.   See  Masks. 

Maori  (or  New  Zealand)  Version  op  tub 

Sc it i  ptc una.  The  Maori  is  the  most  cultivated  of  all 
the  Polynesian  dialects.  See  Nttw  Zkai.anp.  The 
first  copies  of  portions  of  the  New  Test,  were  printed  in 
1882,  having  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  but 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  New  Test,  did  not  ap- 
pear  till  1840.  A  second  was  printed  in  1842,  and  a 
third  in  1844,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  by  bishop  Will- 
iams and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Meller  was  published  more 
recently.  The  Old  Test,  was  completed  in  1856,  the 
translation  being  that  of  the  Rer.  R.  MaunselL  In  1859 
a  revision  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  which  was  com 
pleted  in  1867.  This  revised  edition  has  also  been  print- 
ed since.    See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  383.    (B.  P.) 

Maphrida,  the  second  dignitary  of  the  Jacobite 
Church  (q.  v.)  in  the  East. 

Maracas,  idols  of  the  Brazilians.  The  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Tamaraca,  which  is  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain fruit  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  sha*>ed 
like  a  gourd.  These  idols,  indeed,  were  nothing  more 
than  the  fruit  Tamaraca  dressed  up  in  beautiful  feath- 
ers, and  fixed  on  a  staff,  which  the  priests  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  ordered  the  people  to  bring  food  and  drink 
before  iu 

Marae  is  the  name  given  in  the  South  Sea  islands 
to  a  heathen  temple.  All  were  uucovered,  and  resem- 
bled oratories  rather  than  temples.  The  form  of  the 
interior  or  area  was  frequently  that  of  a  square  or  par- 
allelogram, the  sides  of  which  extended  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  Two  sides  of  this  space  were  enclosed  by  a  high 
stone  wall;  the  front  was  protected  by  a  low  fence, 
and  opposite,  a  solid  pyramidal  structure  was  raised,  in 
front  of  which  the  images  were  kept  and  the  altars 
fixed.  These  piles  were  often  immense.  Within  the 
enclosure,  the  houses  of  the  priests  and  keepers  of  the 
idols  were  erected.  Ruins  of  these  temples  are  found 
in  every  situation;  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  sea,  or  in 
the  recesses  of  an  extensive  and  overshadowing  grove. 

Maramba,  an  idol  of  the  negroes  of  Angola,  Congo, 
etc.,  in  Africa.  It  stands  erect  over  against  the  temple 
dedicated  to  its  peculiar  service,  iu  a  basket  formed  like 
a  bee-hive.  To  this  divinity  the  negroes  make  partic- 
ular application  for  success  when  they  go  hunting  or 
Ashing,  and  for  the  relief  of  such  as  arc  sick.  Those 
also  charged  with  crime  are  obliged  to  plead  their 
it.    In  order  to  do  this  the 


himself  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  embraces  it  with  the 
prufoundest  veneration,  and  says,  "  Behold.  Maramba. 
thy  servant  is  come  to  justify  himself  before  thee.*'  If 
the  defendant  is  guilty,  he  is  said  to  fall  dead  on  tbe 
spot.  The  devotees  usually  carry  little  images  in  small 
boxes  about  with  them.  Maramba  always  marches  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  and  he  is  presented  with  the 
first  morsel,  and  the  first  cup  of  wine  served  at  tbe  king's 


Marathi  Version  of  the  Scium  kks.  The  Ms- 
rat  hi,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Marat  has  or  Mahrattaa 
(q.  v.),  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  Sanscrit 
dialects  of  northern  India  and  the  languages  of  tbe 
Dcccan.    Some  of  the  words  and  idioms  are  obviously 
■  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Bengalee,  while  in  others  a 
notable  approximation  may  be  detected  to  the  Tamil, 
Telinga,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  South.  Two 
'.  different  characters  are  used  in  writing  Marathi,  the 
|  Modior  Modhe,  a  kind  of  running  hand,  which  is  de- 
j  rived  from,  and  still  retains  a  strong  resemblance  to  tbe 
j  Devanagari  (or  Sanscrit  character),  and  the  Balboudh 
or  Balborah,  which  appears  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  Devanagari  itself.    The  former,  vulgarly  termed 
Modi,  is  most  generally  understood,  being  employed  in 
all  transactions  of  business;  but  tbe  latter  is  preferred 
for  printing,  because  it  possesses  several  letters  in  which 
the  Modi  is  deficient;  it  is,  besides,  uniform  and  regu- 
lar in  appearance,  while  the  Modi  varies  as  much  in 
style  as  the  handwriting  of  different  individuals  in 
Europe. 

A  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Marathi  was  com- 
menced at  Serampore  in  1804.  The  first  few  copies  of 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  were  printed  in  the  Devanagari 
character,  but  this  character  was  soon  replaced  by  tbe 
Modi,  as  the  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  natives. 
This  latter  character  was  employed  in  all  tbe  subse- 
quent Serampore  editions.  In  1X11  the  New  Test,  was 
completed,  and  in  1820  the  Old  Test,  left  the  press.  A 
second  and  revised  edition  of  tbe  New  Te 
about  the  year  1825. 

Another  version  of  the  Marathi  Scriptures  was  com- 
menced in  1817  by  American  missionaries,  and  in  1826 
the  entire  New  Test,  was  published  by  them,  with  tbe 
J  aid  of  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  and  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  An  improved  and  carefullv  revised 
edition  of  this  Test,  was  printed  in  1830.    In  1834  tbe 
I  Bombay  Bible  Society  undertook  another  revisal  of  tbe 
'  .Marathi  New  Test,  and  determined  upon  issuing  aa 
edition  in  the  Balboodh  character.    Tbe  printing  of 
this  edition  was  commenced  in  1835,  but  in  the  same 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  print  a  separate  edition 
of  the  gospels  in  the  Modi,  or  current  character,  for  tbe 
use  of  the  lower  class  of  natives. 

While  these  editions  of  the  New  Test,  were  in  course 
of  preparation,  the  American  missionaries,  together  with 
the  Rev.  J.  Dixon  of  the  Church  mission  at  Nassuck, 
zealously  prosecuted  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test, 
into  Marathi,  which  was  completed  at  the  American 
mission  press  in  1855.  Mr.  Dixon,  by  whom  the  great- 
er part  of  this  important  version  was  made,  did  not  livr 
to  see  the  completion  of  this  edition  at  press.  From 
the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1863  we  learn  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  revised, 
published,  and  put  into  circulation.  In  the  report  for 
1881  it  is  stated  that  the  revision  of  the  entire  Bible 
has  again  been  inaugurated,  with  the  assistance  i 
Baba  Padmanji.  The  revision  work  is  still  in  | 
See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  126. 

For  linguistic  purposes  see  Ballantyne,  A 
of  the  Mahratla  Language ;  Bcllairs,'  .4  Granmar  of 
the  Marathi  Language;  Moles  worth.  A  Dictionary, 
Marathi  and  English  (Bombay,  1857);  Padmanji  A 
Compendium  of  Molesworth's  Mara/hi  and  English  Dic- 
tionary; Navalkar,  The  Students  Marath 
(new  ed.  Bombay,  1879).    (B.  P.) 

M„  M.D.,  D.D„  a 
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tant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  rector  in  Petersville, 
Mil.,  for  seven  years  preceding  1858,  when  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Aquasco,  in  which  relation  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1873.  See  Prot.  Episc.  Al- 
manac, 1874,  p.  138. 

Marcellius.  Henricus,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  at  Bam- 
berg, April  25,  1664,  wrote,  Canones  Exjdicanda  Sacra 
Sciipturm :  —  Dt  Augustissimo  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Domini  Sacramento  .—Theologia  Dicina  Scriptunr  :  — 
De  Justifcatione  Christiana : — Commentarius  in  Librum 
Josua:  —  Testimonium  Itauielis  de  Regno  Christi  Inex- 
pugnabili :— Enchiridion  Militia:  Christiana.  Sec  Alc- 
gambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu ;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelrhrten-Lcxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


be  was  translated  to  the  province  of  Armagh.  He 
also  afterwards  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  died  in  August,  1678.  See  D'Alton, 
Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  275. 

Margolloutb,  Moses,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage 
in  1818,  at  Suwalki,  in  Poland.  In  1837  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  in  the  year  following  openly  professed 
Christianity.  In  1840  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, ami,  after  completing  his  studies,  was  ordained  in 
1844.  He  held  various  positions  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  26, 1881,  he  was  vicar 
I  of  little  Linford,  near  Newport  Pagnell,  Pucks,  Eng- 
land.   He  is  the  author  of  many  works :  Fundamental 


Mat  cello.  Benedetto,  an  eminent  Italian  com-  [  Principles  of  Modern  Judaism  Investigated  (Lond.  1848): 


poser  of  sacred  music,  was  born  at  Venice,  July  24. 1686 
He  made  a  thorough  study  of  music  under  various 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  and  became 
an  advocate,  holding  several  office*  under  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Forty,  and 
treasurer  at  Brescia,  where  he  died,  July  17, 1739.  Hia 
most  esteemed  work  is  his  music  for  Giustiniani'a  ver- 
sion of  Fifty  Psalms,  of  which  a  fine  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Garth,  of  Durham,  in  eight  volumes  fo- 
lio, with  English  words.  His  other  works  consist  of 
oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  madrigals,  aud  different  parts 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  service.  He  also  left  a  MS. 
treatise  on  music. 

Marchant,  Jacques,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, who  died  at  Couvin.  Belgium,  in  1648,  is  the  au- 
thor of  Rationale  Evungeiizautium  (transl.  into  French 
by  Hicard.  I-e  Rational  des  Pridicateurs  de  CEeangile, 
Paris,  1876,  4  vols.): — I/ortum  Pastorum  (French,  he 
Jardin  des  Pasteurs\  a  treatise  on  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  '.—  Virga  Aaronis  F tortus  (French,  La  Verge 
anAaron),oa  the  sacerdotal  life :— Candelabrum  Mysti- 
cum,  on  the  seven  sacraments.  Marchant's  works  were 
published  in  French  by  Hicard  and  Berton,  in  nine 
volumes.  See  Iichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Reliffienses,  a.  v. ;  Jbcber,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehr  ten- Lex  ikon, 
a.  v."    (B.  P.) 

Marcus,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  native  of  Gallo- 
way, in  Scotland,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  the 
Isles  :n  1275,  and  consecrated  the  same  year.  He  was 
also  lord  high-chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  held  a  synod 
at  Kirk-Bradden  in  March,  1291,  where  thirty -nine 
canons  were  m  ade.  He  died  in  1303.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  300. 

Mareshah  The  ruined  site,  Khurbet  Merath,  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  Beit-Jibrin,  and 
consists  merely  of  "  traces  of  ruins,  cisterns,  and  caves  " 
{Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  lii,  284). 

Margetson,  Jamks,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
born  in  1600,  at  Drighlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Peterhouse  College,  Cam- 
bridge; was  promoted  to  the  parish  of  Wallas;  in  1635 
was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Waterford ;  in  1637  to 
that  of  Derry,  and  in  1639  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin.  Throughout  the  troubled  period  or 
1G41  his  charity  and  benevolence  to  the  sufferers  were 
singularly  eminent.  In  July,  1647,  he  joined  in  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, praying  liberty  for  the  use  of  the  common  prayer 
in  their  respective  churches,  and  rejecting  the  directory 
ordered  to  be  used  instead.  Soon  after,  the  war  obliged 
him  to  tlce  to  England,  where  he  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on. He  finally  was  released,  and  sought  refuge  in  Lon- 
don* When  Charles  II  was  restored  to  the  throne. 
Margetson  was  selected  to  fill  the  metropolitan  chair 
of  the  province  of  Dublin,  and  was  consecrated  Jan.  27, 
16GO.  In  1662  he  enforced  the  principle  of  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  pulpits  of  his  diocese.  About  this 
time  Margetson  was  one  of  the  spiritual  peers  who  voted 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  During 
the  time  he  presided  over  the  see  of  Dublin  he  liberally 
contributed  to  the  repair  of  both  its  cathedrals.  In  1663 


— The  Jews  in  Great  Britain  (ibid.  1846)  :—A  Pilgiim- 
age  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers  (ibid.  1850,  2  vols.): — 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain  (1851,  3  vols.)  :— 
Abyssinia,  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (186G):—  The 
Spirit  of  Prophecy  (1864):— Sacred  Minstrelsy :  A  Lect- 
ure on  Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  J/w«"c(1863): 
— The  Oracles  of  God  and  their  Vindication  (1870)  :— 
Vestiges  of  the  Historic  Anglo- Hebrews  in  East  Anglia 
(coil) -.—The  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  (1871): 
—  The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adaptation  of  Existing  Jewish 
Petitions  (1876).  Besides,  he  left  a  great  many  worita 
in  MS.    (B.  P.) 

Marie  (Madeleine)  de  la  Trinitr,  the  founder 
of  a  religious  order,  was  born  June  3,  1616,  at  Aix,  in 
Provence.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  soldier,  and  hav- 
ing resolved  at  the  age  of  fifteen  never  to  marry,  placed 
herself  under  the  direction  of  a  Capuchin,  Yvan,  who 
composed  for  her  a  l>ook,  entitled  Conduite  a  la  Perfec- 
tion Chr4tienne.  With  his  assistance  she  founded,  in 
1632,  the  order  of  La  Misericorde.  This  order,  begin- 
ning in  1637,  at  Aix,  had  considerable  difficulties,  being 
much  opposed  by  the  archbishop  of  that  place,  but  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop  of  Avignon,  and  sustained  by  the 
Jesuits.  She  died  at  Avignon,  Feb.  20,  1678.  The  or- 
der of  La  Misericorde  was  approved,  in  1642,  by  pope 
Urban  VIII,  and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mariette.AvorsTE  Ferdinand  Francois, a  French 
archaeologist,  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Feb.  11, 
1821.  While  yet  a  very  young  man  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  arranging  the  papers  of  his  deceased 
cousin,  Nestor  l'Hote,  the  companion  of  Champollion  in 
Egypt  from  1827  to  1829.  Thenceforth  Auguste  Mari- 
ette  became  inspired  with  an  eager  interest  in  Egyptian 
archaeology,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
hieroglyphic  and  Coptic  literature.  In  1849  he  received 
a  post  in  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  louvre,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  and  purchasing  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  mon- 
asteries of  that  country.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Cairo  he  made  the  great  discovery  of  the  long-lost 
Serapeum,  or  burial-place  of  the  sacred  bulls.  This, 
together  with  other  undertakings,  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  his  own  narrative,  I.e  Serapeum  de  Mem* 
phis  (Paris,  1857).  He  had  not  long  returned  to  France 
when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  appointment  cf 
conservator  of  monuments  to  the  Egyptian  government. 
In  this  position  he  undertook  a  long  series  of  important 
excavations  in  various  parts  of  Egypt.  The  magnificent 
temples  of  Dcnderah  and  Edfu  were  completely  disin- 
terred, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  inscrip- 
tions were  brought  to  light.  The  Sphinx  was  laid  hare; 
the  mysterious  building  known  as  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx  was  discovered;  extensive  works  were  proceed- 
ed with  at  Karnak,  Deir  el-Bahari,  Medinet  Habu,  and 
Abydos;  but  we  cannot  catalogue  his  archaeological 
achievements.  The  Bulak  Museum,  and  the  many 
magnificent  volumes  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors,  arc,  after  all,  the  noblest  monuments 
to  hia  memory.  His  Denderah  (1873-75,  5  vols.) : — his 
Monuments  Dicers  (1872) :— his  Abytlos  (1870) :— his 
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magnificent  Karnak  (1875)  —Deir  eUBahari  (1877) : 
—I.iste  Giographique  des  Pylones  de  Karnak  (1875),  etc., 
bear  witness  to  his  extraordinary  industry,  and  would 
alone  be  enough  work  and  honor  for  anv  one  man.  He 
died  at  Cairo,  Jan.  19, 1881.    (B.  P.) 

Mat  kham,  William,  D.C.L.,  archbishop  of  York, 
waa  born  in  Ireland  in  1719,  but  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  his  infancy,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  West- 
minster School  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  be  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1745.  In  1750  he  waa  appointed  to  the  office 
of  high  master  of  Westminster  School,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  great  industry  and  success 
for  about  fourteen  years.  In  1759  he  was  made  a  preb- 
endary of  Durham,  iu  1764  resigned  his  mastership  of 
Westminster,  and  in  the  following  year  was  preferred 
to  the  deanery  of  Rocheater,  which,  in  1767,  he  vacated 
for  that  of  Christ  Church.  In  1771  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  in  1777  translated  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York,  from  which  he  was  removed  by 
death,  Nov.  8,  1807.  The  virtues  of  this  distinguished 
prelate  were  of  a  roost  benevolent  and  amiable  kind. 
With  ^reat  learning  he  was  modest;  and  though  raised 
to  the  highest  station  he  was  meek  and  humble.  See 
(Lond.)  Annual  Register,  1807,  p.  789. 

Marlow,  Miciiakl,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  near  London,  in  November,  1758.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  from  which  he 
was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  St.  John's  College  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  admitted  actual 
fellow  in  1779;  took  the  degree  of  HA.  April  5,  1780; 
that  of  M.A.  Feb.  1 1,  1784 ;  and  became  R.D.  in  April, 
1789,  being  the  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  in  tlie  suburbs  of  Ox- 
ford, and  tutor  of  the  college  In  March,  1795,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  presideut  of  St.  John's,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  society  to  the  rectory  at  Handborough, 
near  Woodstock.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.on  March 
24  of  the  same  year;  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
.of  the  university  duriug  four  years,  vir.  from  Michael- 
ma*  terra,  1798,  to  the  same  term,  1802;  and  waa  pre- 
ferred to  ihe  prebendal  stall  of  Canterbury  in  1808.  He 
was  nominated  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1805,  aud  again  in  1817 ;  was  likewise  a  dele- 
gate of  accounts,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers, 
and  curator  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  Me  died  Feb. 
16,  1828.    See  (Lond.)  A  nnuul  Register,  1828,  p.  222. 

Marokki,  Samukl.    See  Morocco,  Samukl. 

Marperger.  Bkkxiiard  Waltmkr,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  waa  born  at  Hamburg,  May  14, 
1682.  He  studied  at  Altdorf  aud  other  universities,  was 
in  1705  preacher  at  Nuremberg,  in  1724  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  and  died  March  29, 1746,  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  wrote,  Auslegung  der  ersten  Epistel  Johanni* 
(Nuremberg,  1710):— Diss.  Inaugurate  de  AYar*  I'eri- 
tatis  cum  riotatt  (Altdorf,  1724;  Germ.  transL  by  Gr&fF, 
Leipsic,  cod.) : — iJe  Agno  ad  Ana  Cornua  Ligando,  ad 
Jllustr.  Psa.  xcciii,  8  (Dresden,  1734),  etc.  See  During, 
Die gelehrlen  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theoi  Lit.  i,  341  j  J 6c her,  A  Ugemeitws  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Marqueaan  Version  or  thk  Scripturks.  The 
Marquesan  is  a  dialect  spoken  in  the  Marquesas  or 
Washington  group  of  islands,  situated  about  nine  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator,  at  a  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles  north  east  of  Tahiti.  Ever  since  1797  va- 
rious efforts  have  been  made  at  different  intervals  to 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  in  these  isl- 
ands. For  a  long  period  these  attempts  were  ren- 
dered abortive,  till  at  length,  in  1834,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Kodgerson,  Stallworthy,  aud  Darling,  agents  of  the  Lou- 
uoii  .»tiwiuiiar\  oocicij.  mei  \\iin  some  encouragement 
in  their  endeavors  to  instruct  the  people,  and  reclaim 
them  from  idolatry.  Mr.  Darling  devoted  himself  to 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or,  rather,  to  the  adap- 
tation of  the  Tahitian  version  to  the  Marquesan  dialect. 
Single  extracts  of  Scripture  were  published,  but  the  first 


complete  book  of  the  New  Test.— the  gospel  of  John- 
was  not  published  till  1866.  This  is  up  lo  date  the  onlr 
gospel  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
See  Bible  of  Every  fxind,  p.  880.    (B.  P.) 

Marryat,  Zepiia*iah,  D.D.,  an  English  Indepen- 
dent minister,  was  born  about  1684.  He  was  first  an 
assistant  preacher  at  Union  Street,  Southwark,  wit* 
Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  had  a  controversy  with  tbt 
Rev.  John  Wesley's  father,  and  succeeded  as  sole  pastor 
in  1710.  He  became  a  master  of  Greek  literature.  Is 
1720  he  acquired  reputation  by  a  published  work,  The 
Exalted  Saviour,  intended  to  correct  prevailing  errors 
on  the  Trinity.  He  superintended  a  large  charity-school 
in  Gravel  Lane,  and  preached  a  Sunday-evening  lecture 
at  Lime  Street.  In  1743  he  was  chosen  divinity 
at  an  academy  held  in  Plasterers'  Hall,  and  was 
successful.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Merchant  Lecti 
He  died  suddenly.  Sept.  15, 1754.  See  Wilson, . 
ing  Churches,  iv,  199. 

Marsden.  J.  B.,  an  English  divine,  was  bor 
1803.  He  graduated  from  St.  Johu's  College, 
bridge,  in  1827,  and  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  i 
lem,  Staffordshire,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Harrow,  Middlesex.  From  1833  to  1844  be  held 
the  rectory  of  Tooting,  Surrey,  during  the  minority  of 
his  successor.  From  1844  to  1852  he  was  vicar  of  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks,  and  from  1852  to  his  death,  in  1870. 
incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Marsden 
1  published,  The  History  of  Ihe  Early  Pv  rilans.  from  Ike 
Reformation  to  the  Opening  of  the  Civil  War:  —  The 
Hiitory  of  the.  falter  Puritans,  from  the  Opening  of  the 
Ciril  War  to  1662:  —  The  Churchmanship  of  the  Xew 
TtJauient: — Discourse*  for  the  Eesliettts  of  ihe  Church 
of  England:— The  Late  of  Easting,  as  set  fori h  in  Holy 
Scripture,  a  pamphlet:  —  Sermons:  —  7"**  Coming  of 
Christ:— Sermons  from  the  Old  Testament: — Christian 
Churches  and  Sects : — Life  of  the  Her.  Samuel  Marsde*. 
of  Sew  South  Wales:-Life  of  the  Rer.  Ilngh  SloweU, 
of  Manchester :— Two  Sermons  on  the  Lifr,  Ministry, 
and  Death  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Marks,  author  of  The  Ret- 
rospect. He  was  also  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer 
from  1859  to  1869.  Although  not  gifted  as  a  preacher, 
be  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  his  writings  demonstrate  his 
abilitv  as  an  author.  See  (Lond.)  Christian  Observer, 
August,  1870,  p.  633 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a  v. 

Marseille,  Nicholas  J.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  Mohawk  Val- 
ley in  1792.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in 
1810,  and  from  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1815;  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  became  pas- 
tor at  Greenbush  and  Blooming  Grove  from  1815  to 
1822,  New  York  city  from  1822  to  1858,  and  thereafter 
was  without  a  charge  until  his  death,  May  .r>.  1876.  His 
publications  are.  Translation  of  Elijah  "(1825):— The 
Good  Old  Way  (1830)  .-Gospel  Ministry  (1842)  —Min- 
isterial Appeal  (I860):— .4  Sermon  (eod.).  See  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  A  t 
p.  367. 

Marsh,  Sidnky  Harpkr,  D.D.,  a 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Marsh, 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1825.  He 
from  Vermont  University  in  1846:  from  1*46  to  1851 
was  employed  in  teaching ;  and  the  following  year  at- 
tended Union  Theological  Seminary.  After  his  ordn 
nation  as  an  evangelist.  May  1. 1853,  he  went  to  Oregon 
in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate 
Education;  became  principal  of  Tualatin  Academy,  at 
Forest  Grove;  was  chosen  president  of  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, when  it  was  incorporated,  in  1854,  and  held  that 
office  until  his  death,  Feb.  5,  1879.  See  Cong,  rear- 
book,  1880,  p.  23. 

Marshall,  Alexander  Washington,  D.D..  aa 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  Aug. 
10,  1798.  He  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  1828,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  or- 
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dained  deacon,  and  took  charge  of  St.  David's  Church, 
Cbcraw,  S.  C  Having  been  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, March  14,  1830,  he  continued  there  until  1841, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  organization  and  care  of  a 
city  mission,  worshipping  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  Charles- 
ton. He  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  7, 1876.  See  Obituary 
Record  of  Yale  College,  1877. 

Marshall,  George,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1806.  He  graduated  from 
Jefferson  College,  and  entered  upon  his  ministry  at 
Bethel  in  1832,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until 
his  death,  April  30, 1872.  Dr.  Marshall  was  well  known 
in  western  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  councils  of  the  Church 
be  was  always  heard  with  respectful  attention,  and  his 
words  were  direct  and  weigbtv.  See  Presbyterian,  May 
18, 1872. 

Maraolller.  Jaoquks,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  and  died  at  Uzes  in  1724. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Hut  aire  de  tOrigvw  det  LHxmes, 
de*  BWjices  et  det  Autre*  Bien$  Temporelt  de  CEglite 
(Lyons,  1689)  -.—Hittoire  de  C Inquisition  et  de  $on  Ori- 
gin* (Cologne,  1693;  based  upon  Limborch's  Historiu 
Inquisitionis) : — llistmre  du  Ministire  du  Cardinal  de 
Ximtnez  (Toulouse,  1693;  Paris  1739):  —  Hittoire  de 
Henri  VII.  R„i  (TAngUterre  (1697) .-La  Vie  de  St. 
Francois  de  Salet  (1700) : — Apofagie  ou  Justification 
d'Erasme  (1713) :— Entretient  tur  let  Devoirt  de  la  Vie 
Civile,  et  tur  Plusieurs  Pointt  de  la  Vie  Morale  Ckri- 
tienne  (1714).  See  Lichtenberger,  Eneydop.det  Scien- 
ce* Religieutet,  a,  v. ;  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  tkeol.  Lit.  i, 
696,716,870.  (UP.) 

Martens,  Karl  Asdrkas  ArorttT,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  German v,  was  born  April  18,  1774,  and 
died  March  17, 1832,  at  Halberstadt,  doctor  of  theology 
and  first  preacher.  He  wrote,  i'eber  die  symboliscken 
Buckerder  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche,  etc.  (Halber- 
stadt, 1830)  :  —  Ueber  Pietismus,  tein  Wenen  nnd  trine 
Otfahren  (ibid.  1826)  :—  Tkenpkanes  oder  uber  di*  gdtt- 
Uche  Ojjenbarung  (ibid.  1819)  .—Elevtkeros,  oder  Vnter- 
tuckiing  uber  die  Freikeit  del  mentcklicken  Willens 
(Magdeburg,  1823):  —  Jrsut  auf  dem  Gipfel  tern**  ir- 
ditcken  Lebrut  (Halberstadt.  181 1).  See  Winer.  Hand- 
bnrk  der  tkeol.  Lit.  i,  335, 365, 369, 482,  550 ;  ii,  169 ;  Zu- 
chold,  liibl.  Tkeol.  ii,  855.    (U.  P.) 

Martensen,  Hans  Larsen,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Danish  Lutheran  theologians,  was  born  Aug.  9, 
1808,  at  Flensburg.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in 
1832  passed  the  ecclesiastical  examination  and  received 
a  pdd  medal.  The  same  year  he  received  from  the 
government  a  travelling  scholarship,  and  visited  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
On  his  return  to  Denmark,  in  1830,  he  became  a  licen- 
tiate in  theology,  submitting  a  thesis  on  the  A  utonomy 
of  tke  Human  Conscience,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  into  Danish  (1841),  and  into  Ger- 
man (1845).  The  next  year  he  began  to  lecture  to  the 
younger  studenU  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  on 
moral  philosophy.  The  material  of  these  lectures  was 
published  in  his  Outline  of  a  System  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, in  1841.  His  lectures  on  Speculatire  Dogmatik, 
from  1840,  when  he  became  professor  ordinarius,  awak- 
ened extraordinary  interest.  "It  was  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of gospel,  in  charming  language,  that  flowed 
from  his  inspired,  enrapturing  lips.  Not  merely  did 
the  students  contend  with  one  another  for  places  in  his 
lecture  -  room,  but  men  advanced  in  years,  of  various 
callings,  were  found  regular  hearers."  His  popularity 
became  greater  still  when,  in  1845,  he  became  court- 
preacher,  ami  his  Hegelianisra  began  to  give  a  coloring 
to  the  conscience  of  his  generation.  The  public  wan 
thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  his  doctrines  gladly 
when,  in  1849,  he  published  the  most  successful  and  fa- 
mous of  bis  contributions  to  theological  literature,  his 
Christian  Dogmatics,  which  has  been  translated  into 


most  European  languages,  even  into  modern  Greek, 
and  has  exercised  as  wide  an  influence  on  Protestant 
thought  as  any  volume  of  our  century.    In  Germany 
it  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  even  wider  than  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  has  been  honored  by  a  formal  refutation 
from  the  propaganda  at  Rome.    It  was  not,  however, 
unchallenged  at  home,  a  severe  attack  upon  it  having 
been  made  by  professor  Hasmus  Nielsen,  supported  se- 
cretly by  Kirkegaard  (q.  v.).    In  1854,  when  bishop 
Mynster  died,  Martensen,  who  had  refused  the  bishop- 
ric of  Sleswig,  accepted  the  primary  of  Denmark,  and 
began  his  administrative  labors  in  the  Church  with 
acts  of  great  vigor  and  determination.    He  became  in 
consequence  cordially  detested,  and  violently  attacked 
by  all  those  sections  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  body 
which  wavered  to  this  side  or  to  that  from  a  hier- 
archical orthodoxy.    A  great  part  of  Martcnsen's  time 
and  energy  henceforth  was  taken  up  with  polemics 
against  Grundtvig,  Nielsen,  the   Catholics,  and  the 
Irvingites.    Many  of  his  later  writings  arc  of  this 
purely  controversial  character,  bis  Exposure  of  the  So- 
called  Grundtvigianism,  which  he  styled  "a  leaven,  but 
j  not  a  principle,"  his  Catkolicism  and  Protestantism, 
against  the  claims  of  the  Vatican  Council,  his  SodaU 
j  ism  and  Christendom.    The  time  at  his  commaud,  after 
;  faithful  administration  of  his  duties,  was,  during  his 
earlier  veara,  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  Systrm 
I  ofCkristian  Ethics  (1871-78  ;  German,  1878-79;  Eng. 
>  lish,  1873-82),  and  his  final  scientific  work  in  the  line 
of  his  early  studies  of  the  mystics,  on  Jacob  BOkme 
(1879;  German,  1882;  English, by  T.Rhys  Evans,  1885). 
As  a  fitting  conclusion  of  his  literary  activity,  he  pub- 
'  lished  his  A  utobiograpky  (1883).    Dr.  Martensen  died, 
Feb. 3, 1884, and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  his 
own  cathedra)  of  Our  Lady.   The  king  and  the  Conser- 
vative party  knew  what  they  owed  uto  the  rigid  Tory 
|  prelate,  whose  face  was  set  like  a  fliut  against  the  rood- 
I  em  spirit  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  philosophy.  He 
|  was  a  great  man,  a  man  who  did  honor  to  Denmark. 
I  It  is  not  the  critics  of  bis  own  country  only,  it  is  the 
[  more  impartial  Germans,  who  have  declared  Hans  Lar- 
seu  Martensen  to  be  the  greatest  Protestant  theologian 
of  the  present  century."    See  Zuchold,  BM.  Theol.  ii, 
866 ;  Quarterly  Review  (Lond.  April,  1884) ;  Lutheran 
Church  Review  (Philadelphia.  Pa,  Julv,  1884  ;  Exposi- 
tor (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1885).    (B.  P.) 

Martigny,  Alkxashrk,  a  French  archaeologist, 
was  born  April  22, 1808,  at  Sauveruy,  France.  He  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1832,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1880,  at 
Bel  ley.  He  is  the  author  of  the  famous  Dictwunaire 
drs  Antiquilts  Chritietmts  (Paris,  1864  ;  2d  ed.  1877). 
In  1865  he  published  a  French  translation  of  De'  Rossi's 
Bullet ino  di  A  rcheologia  Cristiana.    (B.  P.) 

Martin  (better  known  as  abbot  Chafltey),  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Abries  in 
1813.  In  1839  he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  seminary  in  Etnbrun.  He  was 
honorary  canon  of  different  chapters,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1872.  He  published,  I  •  Panorama  des  Pridicationt 
(1851-55,  8  vols.;  8th  ed.  1864):— La  Bibliothtque  det 
Pridicateurt  (1867-68,4  vols.)  -.—  Tkiologie  Morale  rn 
Tableaux  (1867)  .—Repertoire  de  la  Doctrine  Ckritinme 
(1857  ;  2d  ed.  1859-63,3  vols.)  :— Portraits  Litth  aires 
des  Plus  Celebres  Pridicateurs  Contemporains  (1858)  :— 
Mois  de  Marie  des  Pridicateurt  (eod.  2  vols.) :— Ser- 
mons Nouveaux  sur  les  Mystirts  de  Notre  Seigneur  Ji- 
sus-Ckrist  (1860,  2  vols.):—  Viet  det  Saintt  a  C  Usage 
det  Pridicateurt  (1861-68,4  vols.).  Sec  Lichtenberger, 
Encydop.  det  Sciencet  Rvligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Martin,  Benjamin  N,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  educator,  was  bom  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J..  Oct.  20, 
1816.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1837.  and 
I  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1840.  After  serving  the 
1  Congregational  Church  in  Hadley  for  five  years,  he  was 
I  installed  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbj'terian  Church  in 
I  Albany,  N.  Y.    In  1862  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
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logic,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  city,  which  position  he  held  until  hia 
death,  Dec.  26,  1883.'  Among  the  clergy  and  literary 
circles  professor  Martin  enjoyed  a  large  acquaintance. 
He  was  very  popular  among  the  students,  and  gave  up 
his  whole  time  to  the  university.  He  contributed 
largely  to  many  religious  journals,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  books.  One  of  his  manv  lectures  was  delivered 
before  the  Yale  Theological  School,  entitled  The  Theol- 
ogy of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Forces.  See  X.  Y.  Observer, 
Jan.  3, 1884 ;  Cong.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  SO.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Martin,  Bon-Louis  Henri,  a  celebrated  French 
historian,  was  born  at  St.  Quentin,  Feb.  20,  1810.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  and  like  all  the  other  young  men  of 
his  epoch,  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  commenced  his  literary  career  with  writing 
verses  for  periodicals.  But  he  soon  betook  himself  to 
hia  life-long  study  of  the  history  of  France.  Paul  La- 
croix  suggested  that  Martin  should  help  him  in  prepar- 
ing an  immense  historical  work  in  forty-eight  volumes. 
It  was  not  to  be  a  history  of  France,  but  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  chronicles  and  histories,  extending  from 
the  earliest  period  to  1830.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1833,  when  Martin's  colleague  deserted  him .  and  he 
concluded  the  book  in  1836.  He  then  wrote  the  first 
volume  of  a  history  of  Soissons;  and  believing  bis  stud- 
ies had  fitted  htm  for  the  task,  he  commenced  the  pro- 
digious labor  of  writing  a  complete  history  of  France. 
His  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Gauls  makes  bis  first 
volumes  the  most  attractive  of  all.  As  successive  edi- 
tions were  called  for,  he  spent  his  time  in  painstaking 
revisions  of  his  history,  incorporating  every  new  dis- 
cover}', and  keeping  his  book,  up  to  the  fourth  edition, 
in  1878,  entirely  abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time. 
In  1878  and  1879  he  published  a  history  of  France  from 
1789  to  1830,  in  four  volumes,  as  a  sequel  to  his  great 
work.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
mic Francaisc,  in  place  of  Thiers.  Martin  died  Dec. 
14,  1883.  With  him  expired  the  last  of  the  great  his- 
torians It-  1  in  the  school  of  Thierry.  See  Hanotaux, 
Henri  Martin  (Paris,  1885).    (D.  P.) 

Martin,  Conrad,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
Germany,  was  born  May  18,  1812,  at  Geiamar,  Prussia, 
and  studied  under  Allioli  and  Dollinger,  as  well  as  un- 
der Geaenius,  Tholuck,  and  Tnch.  For  some  time  re- 
ligious instructor  at  Cologne,  Martin  was,  in  1844,  ap- 
pointed professor  and  inspector  of  the  clerical  seminary 
in  Bonn.  In  1856  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Paderbom, 
and  from  that  time  was  the  obedient  servant  of  the 
papal  see.  As  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Council,  he 
belonged  to  those  bishops  who  advocated  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  pope.  He  was  the  first  who  openly  protested 
against  the  Prussian  May-laws  of  1873,  and  thus  he 
came  in  conflict  with  the  government.  He  was 
lined,  and  finally  imprisoned  at  Wescl.  He  escaped 
into  Belgium,  and  died  in  exile,  July  19,  1879,  at  St. 
Guibert.  He  was  buried  at  l'adcrborn.  He  wrote, 
/^hi  bitch  der  katholischen  Rdigioti  fur  hdhere  Lehran- 
stalten  (5th  ed.  Mayence,  1878) :— Lehrbuch  der  katho- 
lischen if  oral  (5th*  ed.  ibid.  1865)  -.—Die  VVissenschafl 
r»n  den  gottlichen  Dingen  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1869)  .—  Die  A  r- 
ftrtea  den  vatikanischen  KonziU  (Padcrborn,  1870):- 
Vaticani  Concilii  Doctimenlorum  CoUectio  (ibid.  1871): 
—  Ihci  Jahre  aus  meinem  I^eben  (Mayence,  1877),  de- 
scribing his  imprisonment  and  escape: — Blicke  ins  Jen- 
seits  (ibid.  1877)  .-ZeitbUder  (ibid.  1879,  posthumous). 
(B.P.) 

Martin,  Jacques,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ge- 
neva, was  born  in  1794.  While  yet  a  student,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Ger- 
many, which  the  first  Napoleon  inaugurated.  He  fought 
in  the  battles  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  and  in  1815  went 
to  Geneva.  For  two  years  he  followed  commercial 
pursuits,  and  then  betook  himself  to  theological  study. 
In  1818  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student,  and  in  1822 
graduated,  presenting  for  his  thesis,  L' Units  de  la  Foi. 


Martin  soon  distinguished  himself,  both  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  pulpit  orator,  and  his  writings  were  not  only 
often  reprinted,  but  some  of  them,  as  L'Oraison 
eale,  were  even  translated  into  other  languages.  He 
died  in  1874.  See  Bouvier,  Jacques  Martin,  Pridiea. 
tear  Patriate, in  the  Etremes  Religkuses  (1877),  and  the 
same  in  Lichtenberger*  Encyclop.  i 
euset,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Martin,  James,  D.D.,  an 
born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1796.  He 
from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1819,  and  after  a 
course  in  theology  in  the  theological  seminarv  of  Phil- 
adelphia, waa  licensed  Sept.  2, 1822,  and  soon  after  too*: 
chargo  of  an  Associate  Reformed  congregation  at  Al- 
bany.   He  edited  the  Religious  .Monitor  in  1833.  la 

Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Cannonsburg, 
Pa.  He  died  June  15,  1846.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  «f 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  IX,  Hi,  112. 

Martin,  Johann,  a  Reformed  theol 
at  Groningen  in  1665,  is  the  author  of, 
laris  in  Malachiam  Prophetam:- 
in  Epistolas  ad  Philippenses  ft  Thessalouicmses,  See 
Bent  hem,  Iloll&ndischer  Kirchen-Staat ;  Jocher,  AUge- 
meints  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Martin  (Paschoud),  Joseph,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Nlmes,  Oct.  14, 1802.  He  studied  at 
Geneva,  was  for  some  time  pastor  at  Luneray,  and  in 
1828  at  Lyons,  where  he  labored  with  his  former  class- 
mate, Adolphe  Monod.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
but  after  two  years  of  work  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  active  ministry  for  a  time  on  account  of  an  in- 
curable disease.  In  1839  he  commenced  publishing  a 
monthlv  journal,  entitled  l.e  Disciple  de  Jesus  Christ 
In  1853  be  founded  L' Alliance  Chretienne  Vnirersette, 
on  the  following  basis :  "  Love  of  God,  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  all  men ;  love  of  all  men,  the  immortal  creat- 
ures and  children  of  God;  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  God'and  Saviour  of  mankind."  Adolphe  Monod  was 
the  first  who  wrote  against  the  principles  of  this  jour- 
nal.   In  1851  the  consistory  of  Paris  appointed  the 

him  retire,  under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  in  1864.  In 
spite  of  the  protests  of  his  medical  advisers,  Martin  re- 
sumed his  ministerial  functions.  In  1868  he  succeeded 
Athanase  Coquerel,  the  father,  as  president  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  died  May  24, 1873,  at  Loges,  near  Versailles. 
See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  dts  Sciences  Rtligieutes, 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Martin,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa..  Jan.  9. 
1767.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790, 
was  licensed  by  the  Baltimore  Presbytery  in  May,  1798, 
and  soon  after  was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
at  Slateridge,  Yosk  Co*,  laboring  there  faithfully  for 
five  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Cbaneford,  where  be  remained  until  1812.  He 
died  June  28, 1845.  Dr.  Martiu  published  several  ser- 
mons: two  in  which  the  doctrine  of  election  is  proved 
and  illustrated  (1806);  one  on  Regeneration,  printed  ia 
the  Spruce  Street  Lectures;  and  one  entitled  Children 
are  an  Heritage  of  the  Lord.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  A  titer.  Pulpit,  iv,  1 18. 

died  Oct.  11.  1877,  at  Bamberg,  doctor  and  professor,  is 
the  author  of,  Ilebrdische  Sprache-Sehule  fur  L'nirers*- 
tdten  (Bamberg,  1835):—  Chrestomatkie  aus  moderns* 
ncuhebraischen  Schrij'ten  entnommsn  (ibid.  1837).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  117;  Fttrst,  BSbL  JtvL 
ii,  232.    (B.  P.) 

Martini,  Christian  David  Anton  a  Lutb« 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  22,  176L 
studied  at  Gottingen,  and  for  some  time  acted  as 
er  at  hia  native  place.    In  1789  he  was  made  profe 
of  theology  at  Rostock,  iu  1791  doctor  of  theology. 


He 
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1804  he  was  called  to  WQrzburg,  in  1807  to  Altdorf,  and 

in  1809  to  Munich.  Man  in  died  Sept.  1,  1815.  He 
wrote,  Commentatio  Philulogico-Criticu  in  l.m-um  Esaiet 
Hi,  13;  /iu,  12  (Rostock,  1791):  —  Eusebii  Casareensis 
de  Dicinitate  Chrisd  Sen/ew/i'a,  etc.  (ibid.  1795):— Per- 
secutionis  Chrittianorum  sub  Imperatoribus  Romanis 
Causa  et  Effectus  (ibid.  1802-1803) :—  Uebtr  die  Ein- 
fukrung  der  chrittL  Rtligiim  uls  Staatsrtligion,  etc. 
(Munich,  1814).  See  Ddring,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen 
l)tutschlands,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i, 
2 1 9, 557, 574, 590,  597,  598.    (B.  P.) 

Martini,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Langenstein,  near  Dresden,  Saxony,  Oct.  16,  1570, 
and  died  at  Wittenberg,  May  30,  1649,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  wrote,  Disputationum  de  Meuia 
Decas: — De  Causa  Ptccati: — Libri  Hi  de  Etohim:— 
Vindicue  Ecclesiat  Lutherante  contra  Valerianum  Mag- 
rut  m : — Systtma  Thtvlogicum : — Collegium  Anti-Calci- 
nv mum  :  —  Collegium  A  nti  -  Photiniatium :  —  Que$tione* 
Biblicm  in  Genesin: — Partitumes  tt  Questiones  Metaphg- 
tica : — De  Thtologia  Comtitutione  et  Verbo  Dei  Scripto : 
— Quomodo  Sola  Fide$  Justified.  See  Witte,  Memories 
Theologorum;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten  -  Lexikon, 

B.V.  (a  p.) 

M aruta  (Saint),  Liturgy  op,  one  of  the  twelve  lit- 
urgies contained  in  the  missal  of  the  Maronites,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1592. 

Marx,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  8, 1803.  In  1829  he  received  holy 
orders,  was  in  1836  professor  of  Church  history  and 
canon  law  at  Treves,  in  1861  doctor  of  theology,  in  1869 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1876.  He  is 
tbe  author  of,  Ursachen  der  tchnellen  Verbreitung  der 
Reformation  tundchst  in  Dtuischland  (Mayence,  1834) : 
—Der  BilderstreU  dtr  bytantinischen  Kaiser  (Treves, 
1839) :  —  Das  WaUfahrten  in  der  hatholischen  Kirthe 
(Mayence,  1842) : — Geschichte  des  heiligen  Roche*  in  der 
DomJarcAe  zu  Trier  (1844) : — Die  A  ussttllung  des  heili- 
gen  Roches  (1845) :  —  Caspar  Olevian  oder  der  Culrinis- 
nuts  iu  Trier  im  Jahre  1659  (184K) :  —  Geschichte  des 
Erzstifits  Trier  bis  turn  Jahre  1816  (1856-64,  6  vols.). 
See  Zuchold,  Hill.  Theol  it,  858.    (B.  P.) 

Mas  a  da.  The  ruins  of  this  stronghold,  now  called 
Stbbeh,  arc  minutely  delineated  in  the  Memoirs  accom- 
panying the  Ordnance  Survey  (iti,  417  sq.).  See  also 
Tristram,  Ixiud  of  Moab,  p.  46  sq.  The  following,  from 
Conder'a  Tent  Work  (it,  140),  embraces  the  chief  points: 

"The  rock  of  Masada  measures  SSO  yards  east  and 
west,  by  690  yards  north  aud  sooth,  aud  its  cliffs  are  1S00 
feet  iu  height  above  tbe  plain  on  the  east.   Two  paths 


View  from  the  Summit  of  bebbeb. 


lead  np  to  the  plateau  on  the  top,  that  on  the  east  being 
a  winding  ascent,  now  almost  Impassable,  hut  by  which 
captain  Warren  went  op;  this  Is  anpnreutly  the  psth 
called  tbe  'Serpent1  by  Joseph  us.  The  second  piith.  on 
tbe  west,  ascends  from  a  narrow  sloping  bank  of  white 
mnrl,  which  is  about  1000  feet  high,  and  which  Joscphna 
calls  the  'White  Promontory;'  upon  this  rises  the  gieat 
ramp,  nbool  S00  feet  high,  which  tbe  Romans  plied  np 
agninst  the  rock  during  the  siege,  n  work  so  laborious 
that  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  human  efforts  coald 
have  accomplished  it  In  so  short  a  time.  At  the  top  of 
the  rnmp  is  the  mnsonry  wnll  which  the  besiegers  built 
ns  a  foundation  for  their  engines,  before  discovering  the 
grent  tragedy  that  had  heeu  enacted  within  tbe  fortress, 
where  the  garrison  had  fallen  by  one  another's  swords. 

"A  fatiguing  climb  brought  us  to  the  plateau  st  tbe 
top.  Here  Is  a  pointed  archway,  Indicative  of  Crusading 
masons,  aud  scored  with  the  tribe-nun  k*  of  the  JAhaltu 
and  Knsbaideh  Arabs,  which  were  on  a  former  occasion 
mistaken  by  a  distinguished  Frenchman  for  planetary 
signs. 

"We  fell  to  work  at  once  with  tape  and  compass  to 
plan  ond  describe  the  ruins.  The  buildings  are  princi- 
pally on  the  north-west  part  of  the  rock,  and  they  are  of 
various  dntes.  The  mo»t  ancient  appear  to  be  tbe  long 
rnde  walls,  resembling  the  bnlldings  at  Herodium  (Jebel 
Fureiilis),  but  the  majority  ofthe  mnsonry  Is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Christians  of  the  Bib  or  l«th  rcnUiries.  There  is  a 
chapel  on  the  plateau,  and  nlao  a  cave,  in  which  I  found 
a  curions  Inscription  with  crosses,  which  is,  apparently,  a 
new  discovery.  It  is  painted  in  red,  mid  rerembles  some 
ofthe  l'.'th  and  13th  century  inscriptions  near  Jericho. 

••The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  wonderfnl 
place  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  The  Komans  In  tbeir  attack 
on  Masada  followed  the  same  method  which  had  reduced 
Jerusalem.  They  snrrounded  the  nnhappv  Jews  with  a 
wall  of  cirmuivntlation.  Looking  dowu  from  the  sum- 
mit, tbe  ruins  of  this  wall— a  drystoue  parapet,  running 
across  the  plsin  and  up  the  southern  bill-slopes— coald 
be  distinctly  traced. 

"Two  large  campe,  alao  walled  with  stone,  lay  spread 
oat  behind  this  Hue  on  the  west  and  east,  and  six  smaller 
ones,  like  redonbts.on  the  low  ground  ;  the  entire  length 
of  the  wall  was  uot  less  than  3000  yard",  ns  measured  on 
oar  plan,  and  the  whole  remains  almost  as  it  was  left 
eighteen  bundled  years  ago." 

Masbotheane,  the  disciples  of  Masbotheus,  who 
is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  follower 
of  Simon  Magus  (q.  v  A 

Masius,  Hector  Gotttribt*,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  April  18, 1653.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  went  to  France  in  1682  as  chaplain  to  the 
Danish  embassy,  and  was  made  in  1685  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Copenhagen.  He  died  Sept.  20, 
1709,  leaving,  Defense  de  la  Religim  Lufheriemte : — tte- 
rich  I  von  dem  Vnterschied  der  lutherischen  und  reform- 
irten  I*hre : — De  Profanatione  liostite  Consecrata  .•— . 
De  Pallio  Pauli: — Scheduismata  Tria  Sacra,  Scilicet 
1,  De  Contemtu  Concilii  Trident ini;  2,  De  Polymathia 
Scriptorum  Sacrorum ;  8,  De  ^nptopa\ia  Pauli.  See 
Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gtlehrten- Lexikoti,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
ffandbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  345, 
853.    (&  P.) 

Mason,  Charles,  M.D.,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  July  25,  1812,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  He  graduated  with 
honor  from  Harvsrd  College  in 
1832;  studied  theology  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city;  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  by  bishop  (iris- 
wold;  became  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
May,  1887 :  aud  of  ({race  Church, 
Boston,  in  1847,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  March 
23, 1862.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese,  and  was 
prominent  in  various  missionary 
enterprises.  See  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Rev.  1862,  p.  735. 

Mason,  Cyras,  I).  D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  at 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  July  1 9,  1 798.  He 
graduated  from  Uuiou  College  in 
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1824;  spent  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
Dec.  7,  1826,  pastor  of  Cedar  Street  Church,  New  York 
city ;  in  1835  became  pastor  of  the  Beneficent  Congre- 
gational Church,  Providence,  R.  I.;  in  1836  professor 
of  political  economy  and  ethics  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1850. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  May  28, 1865.  See  Gen.  Cat. 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Senu  1881,  p.  50. 

Mason,  Sumner  R  ,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Cheshire,  Berkshire  C<s  Mass.,  June  14, 
1819.  He  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  Yale  College 
(1838-40);  then  became  a  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  New  Haven,  and  devoted  the  next  seven 
years  to  teaching,  most  of  the  time  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  Sept.  7, 1844;  and  stud- 
ied theology  under  Kev.  Dr.  HowelL  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Lockport,  N. 
Aug.  22, 1849;  then  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  4,  1855,  where  he 
continued  an  able  and  successful  minister  until  his  death, 
Aug.  26,  1871.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  and  essays, 
edited  by  Kev.  A.  Hovey,  D.D.,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character,  bv  Kev.  O.  A.  Stearns,  D.D.,  was  issued 
by  the  Riverside  (Cambridge)  press  in  1874.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Massaroon,  Kobbrt,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Methodist 
preacher,  was  born  at  Londonderry  in  1790.  He  joined 
the  Methodist  society  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in 
1811  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Conference.  He 
was  a  pious,  prudent,  intelligent,  and  devoted  Methodist 
preacher  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and,  in  1859,  from  failing 
health,  became  a  supernumerary,  but  as  a  scholar  and 
gentleman  he  continued  to  labor  as  treasurer  of  the 
Methodist  Annuitant  Society  and  Auxiliary  Fund,  and 
closed  his  useful  life  in  Dublin,  March  3,  1871.  He 
filled  several  official  positions  in  Irish  Methodism,  was 
an  able  advocate  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  a  useful  guide  to  young  ministers  in  study- 
ing the  original  text  of  ihe  Holy  Scriptures. 

Massoch,  Stkpiikn  C,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  first  appears  in  the  records  as  a  mission- 
ary in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1857,  and  remained  there  until 
1859,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  M  Mission  of  the 
North-west,"  which  was  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Joseph  C  Talbot,  D.D.,  missionary  bishop.  Dr.  Mas- 
soch was  especially  to  minister  to  the  Germans  and 
Bohemians  in  Osage.  Neb.  Shortly  after,  he  removed 
to  Arago,  devoting  himself  to  the  same  work,  and  re- 
mained in  this  sphere  of  labor  until  1866,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Ml.  In  1868  he  was  a  resident 
of  Covingtou,  Ky.  He  died  May  30,  1870.  See  Prot. 
Epiic  Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Maatricht,  Pktkr  von,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  in  1630.  He  studied  at  Duiaburg  and  Utrecht, 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  theology 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  1669  professor  at  Duisburg.  In 
1677  he  was  called  to  Utrecht,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1706. 
He  wrote,  Thtologia  Theoretico-Practica  (2  vols.): — 
Exercitationet  Analytical  et  Exegetica  ad  Eta.  Itii  — 
Syntagma  de  Fide  Salcifica :  —  Vhdkm  Yentatw  et 
Autoritatis  Sacra  Scriptural  in  Rebut  Philotophieu 
antra  H'ittichium : —  Academics  Ultrajectina  Vvtum 
Symbolicvm.  See  Mollcr,  Cimbria  Litterata;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelrhrten-I.exikou,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Bandbut  ft 
der  thud.  Lit.  i,  304.    (B.  P.) 

Matahiti  (Maoa  Roa),the  ripening  or  completing 
of  the  year,  a  festival  regularly  olnerved  in  Huahine, 
Polynesia.  Men,  women,  and  children  attended  this 
festival,  but  the  females  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
sacred  enclosure.  They  held  a  sumptuous  banquet  an- 
nually, the  time  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  blos- 
soming of  reeds.  When  the  prayers  were  finished  at 
the  mara>,  and  the  banquet  ended,  each  individual  re- 
turned to  his  home  or  family  mane  to  offer  special 
prayers  for  the  spirits  of  departed  relatives,  that  they 
might  be  liberated  from  the  po,  or  state  of  night,  and 


id  to  rohutunoanoa,  the  mount  Meru  of  Polynesii. 
or  return  to  this  world,  by  entering  into  the  body  of 
one  of  its  inhabitants. 

Matamoroa,  Maxikl,  a  Spanish  Protestant,  was 
born  Oct.  8,  1835,  at  Lepe,  in  the  province  of  Hariri 
In  1850  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Toledo,  bui 
the  life  of  the  soldiers  which  he  witnessed  there  caoseo 
such  a  dislike  for  a  military  career  that  be  left  the 
school  and  went  to  Malaga,  where  his  mother  was  tbea 
I  residing.  On  a  visit  to  Gibraltar  he  casually  attended 
a  service  held  by  Francisco  de  Paula  Ruet  (q.  t.\  who 
impressed  him  so  deeply  that  Matamoros  bought  \ 
New  Test.,  which  convinced  hira  of  the  errors  of  Ro- 
manism. Through  Ruet,  Matamoros  came  into  rela- 
tions with  a  committee  in  Edinburgh,  and  later,  with 
one  in  Paris,  which  prosecuted  the  evangelization  of 
Spain.  He  went,  under  commission  of  the  latter,  to 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Barcelona  (I860).  At  Granada 
he  became  acquainted  with  Jose  Alhama,  a  bat-maker, 
who  had  been  converted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  American  tract,  and  was  preaching  the  gospel 
\V  hen  arrested  letters  were  found  on  his  person  frois 
Matamoros,  Morin,  Carrasco,  and  Gonzalez,  all  of  whoa 
were  likewise  imprisoned.    Two  years  Matamoros  was 


of  a  deputation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
the  efforts  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  Prussia,  Matamoros  was 


the  country.  He  went  on  a  visit  to  England,  wbtrt 
he  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  attended  the  theological  seminary.  On  a 
visit  to  Pau,  in  southern  France,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  American  lady,  whom  he  induced  to  estab- 
lish there  a  Spanish  school.  Returning  to  Lausanne  ia 
May,  1866,  he  died  just  a  few  days  before  the  time  set 
for  his  ordination,  July  31,  and  two  rears  before  his 
country  was  opened  to  Protestant  missions  (1868).  His 
name  trill  not  be  forgotten  beside  that  of  \ 
co,  Alhama,  and  other  evangelists  in  Spain.  See 
tenberger,  Eucyclop.  det  Sciences  Rtliyievtet,  a.  r. ; 
Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mateer,  Joskimi,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hill  Head  parish,  County  Down,  Ireland. 
He  graduated  from  Belfast  College,  and  after 
to  the  United  States  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  remaining  one  year,  and  then  went  to  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1854.  He  was  ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Leatherwood,  Pa.,  and  also  of  the  Licking 
Church.  After  twenty -one  years  of  successful  labor  be 
was  released,  and  installed  over  Sligo  Church,  from 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  Bethlehem,  where  be 
remained  till  1881.  He  died  in  Bethlehem, Oct.  1, 1883. 
See  NecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Tkeol.  Sent.  1884,  p.  38. 

Mat'b,  the  residence  of  a  monastic  community 
among  the  Hindus.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings, including  a  set  of  huts  or  chambers  for  the  Ma- 
hout or  superior,  and  his  resident  Chelat  or  disciples;  s 
temple  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  or  the 
Samadh,  or  shrine  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  or  t*<mc 
eminent  teacher;  and  one  or  more  sheds  or  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mendicants  or  travellers 
who  are  constantly  visiting  the  Mat'h,  both  ir 
egress  being  free  to  all.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  a  Mat'h  varies  from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or 
forty;  besides  whom  there  is  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  out-door  members.  Most  of  the  MatTis  have  a 
small  endowment  of  land,  which  they  either  let  at  a 
fixed  rental, or  cultivate  on  their  own  account.  Besides 
this  they  often  receive  generous  contributions  from  lay 


them,  and 
ried  on. 

Mathema  (pa^pa,  a  lesson),  a  i 
in  the  ancient  Greek  writers  to  the  creed,  probably  I 
cause  the  catechumens  were  obliged  to  learn  lU 
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Mather,  R.  Corrox,  LL.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  Manchester, 
Nov.  8,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Glasgow  University, 
studied  two  years  at  Homerton  Theological  College, 
was  ordained  June  1, 1833,  and  the  same  year  proceeded 
to  India  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, sealing  in  Benares,  where  he  resided  till  May,  1838, 
then  left  for  Mirzapore,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  mis- 
sion in  that  city,  laboring  there  the  rest  of  his  mission- 
ary life  with  great  success.  He  wrote  tracts,  theological 
treatises,  and  works  of  a  varied  character,  both  in  Hindu 
and  L'rdu.  He  died  April  21, 1877.  See  (Lond.)  Etan- 
gtlical  Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.  420;  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year- 
boot,  1878,  p.  325. 

Mathieu,  Jacqi'ks  Makik  A  i  mi  en  CtfsAiRK,  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  26,  17%.  He 
first  studied  law,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  secretary  to  the  bishop 
of  Evreux  in  1823.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Langrc*.  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  raised  to 
the  archicpUcopalsee  of  Bosancoii.  In  1850  he  was  made 
cardinal.  As  a  member  of  the  senate  he  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  interdict  of  the  government,  he  published  the 
papal  encyclical  of  Dec  8,  1864.  Malhieu  died  at  lie- 
aancon  in  1875.  Of  his  brochures  we  especially  men- 
tion I*  Poucoir  Temporel  des  Pajxs  Jnstijii  par  f  llis- 
toire  (1863).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences 
Jteligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Matsyavatara,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  in- 
carnation of  Vishnn 
as  a  ri*h,  the  Maja- 
fish,  with  the  sur- 
name Ceris.  The  fa- 
ble is  told  as  follows: 
Brahma  had  fallen 
asleep;  the  giant  Ha- 
jagriwa  stole  from 
the  sleeping  god  the 
four  Vedas,  the  lawg 
of  the  world,  and  the 
lawless  world  now 
sank  into  the  king- 
dom of  evil.  Then 
Vi»hnu  saved  the 
world  in  the  form  of 
a  fish,  by  following 
the  giant,  who  hid 
under  the  sea,  and 
compelling  him  to  surrender  the  books. 

Matteson,  L.J.,  D.D..  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Hamilton,  graduating  from  the  college  there  in  1858, 
and  from  the  theological  seminary  in  I860.  His  pas- 
torates were  at  Watertown  and  Sing  Sing,  Brattleboro', 
Vtn  and  Trov  and  Cortland,  N.  V.,  where  he  died,  Mav 
6,1878.    (J.*  C.S.) 

Mattheeus  (or  Machabseus).  a  Scotch  prelate, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Ross  in  1272,  and, 
while  attending  a  council  at  Lyons,  died  there  in  1274. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  i86. 

Matthai.fi Kono  Christian-  RUDOUMI,!  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1798  at  Hameln, 
and  died  at  Gottingen,  Nov.  20, 1872,  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  published,  St/nopse  der  vier  Ecangtlien  nebst 
k  'ritik  ikrtr  Wundcrerzahlnngen  (Gottingen,  1826)  :— 
I>er  Religiovsglaube  der  A  pastel  Jesu  (ibid.  1826-30,  2 
vols.)  : — Die  Ishre  rom  Geiste  wider  ihre  Gegner  (ibid. 
1834)  :  —  \eue  Auslegung  der  Ribel  zur  Erforschutig  und 
DarsteUung  ihres  Glaubens  (ibid.  1831) : — Der  Mysticis- 
mtif  nach  sriuem  DegriJJe,  I'rsprunge,  und  I'ntcerth  (ibid. 
1832)  :  —  A  usUgung  des  Ecangtliuins  Johannes  (ibid. 
1837)  : — 7>ie  Macht  und  Wiirde  des  Fiirsten,  an/ christ- 
lirhen  Standpunkte  (I/cipeic,  1841)  :—f)octrina  Christi 
de  Jurejuvando  (1847)  .-Das  Vethaltniss  des  Christen- 
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Figure  of  Vifthna  ns  a  Fish. 


f  thums  zur  Politil  (1850):— Z>«  Auslegung  des  Vaterun- 
1  ser  nach  dem  hochsten  Grundsatze  der  Auslegung  des 
Keuen  Testaments  (1853).    See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii, 
859 ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  109, 245, 294, 365, 
433.    (B.  P.) 

Matthew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  formerly  arch- 
deacon of  Lothian,  and  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in 
1 164.    See  Keith,  Scottish  bishops,  p.  105. 

Matthew's  {Saint)  Liturgy,  one  of  the  twelve 
liturgies  of  the  Maronites,  contained  in  their  missal. 

Matthews,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  19, 1772.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange,  and  crossed  the  desert  country  to  Natchez, 
Miss.,  acting  as  a  missionary  there.  In  April,  1803, 
he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  shortly  after  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  churches  of  Nutbush  and  Grassy 
Creek,  where  he  continued  till  1806,  then  removed  to 
Martinsburg,  Ya.,  and  after  a  year  resigned  this  for  the 
charge  at  Shepherdstown.  Here  he  continued  till  1836, 
preaching  as  stated  supply  of  this  Church  and  that  of 
Charlestown,  and  frequently  also  at  Harper's  Kerry.  He 
next  took  a  charge  at  Martinsburg  and  Charlestown, 
and  when  the  theological  seminary  was  established  at 
Hanover,  Ind.,  he  was  invited  to  become  professor.  He 
died  at  New  Albany,  May  19,1848.  His  publications 
are,  Letters  on  the  Dicine  Purpose,  and  The  Influence 
of  the  JJMe. 

Matthews,  John  Daniel,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  June  9, 1809. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1827,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1881.  He  was  or- 
dained an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Georgia,  be- 
came a  stated  supply  of  St.  Man's  in"l832,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  Opcqitan  and  Cedar  churches,  Va. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Norfolk  in  1837, 
and  after  five  years  removed  to  the  McChurd  Church, 
Lexington,  Ky.  After  this  he  supplied  the  churches 
of  Hopewell,  Paducah,  and  Henderson.  For  six  vears 
he  was  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Ken- 
tucky, after  which  he  supplied  the  churches  of  Jackson 
Street,  Mobile;  Second  Church,  Baltimore;  New  York 
Avenue  Church,  Washington  City;  Portland  Avenue 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Dennison,  Tex.  He  died 
at  Dallas,  March  7, 1884.  See  Kecrol.  Report  of  Prince- 
ton TheoL  Senu  1884,  p.  13. 

Matthews,  Joseph  M'Dowell,  D.D.,  a  Meth- 
I  odist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Augusta  County, 
!  Va.,  Dec.  8, 1804.  At  the  oge  of  ten  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Kentucky,  and,  settling  on  a  farm,  was 
given  a  thorough  private  academical  education,  which 
he  increased  by  personal  effort.  He  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825, 
in  1827  began  a  school  or  academy  for  boys  in  Hills- 
borough. O.,  which  he  continued  "till  1831,  wheu  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1831-32  he  served 
the  Church  in  Chill icot he,  and  in  1833  in  Cincinnati. 
There  his  health  failed,  and  he  retired  to  a  farm,  where 
he  spent  nearly  six  years.  In  1839  he  opened  the  Oak- 
land Female  Seminary,  where  he  did  noble  work  until 
I860,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Hillsborough  Female 
College.  In  1860  he  became  president  of  Jet^aminc 
Female  College,  Nicholasville,  Ky.,but  in  18C3  returned 
to  Hillsborough,  and  opened  a  private  boarding-school. 
In  1872  he  again  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of 
Hillsborough  Female  College,  where  he  remained  un- 
til ill-health  led  him,  in  1877,  to  resign  his  office,  and 
retire  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Hillsborough,  where 
he  died,  Aug.  5.  1879.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Fall 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  15. 

Matthews,  Robert  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, wa*  bom  at  Shephardstown,  Va.,  April'2, 1822.  He 
was  educated  in  Illinois,  whore  he  practiced  law  until 
he  was  converted,  then,  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  the- 
ological seminan-,  was  ordained'and  installed  pastor  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Monmonth,  111.,  Dec  20, 
1852.  HU  labors  in  this  Church  were  attended  with 
great  success.  He  died  there,  Nov.  16, 1881.  See  Ar.  Y. 
Observer,  Dec  1, 1881.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Matthia,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1584.  He  studied  at  Strasburg 
and  Giessen,  was  in  1614  rector  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Durlach,  in  1618  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  in 
1629  professor  at  Sora,  in  Denmark,  in  1639  at  Leyden, 
and  in  1641  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  the 
Hague.  In  1645  he  resigned  his  position,  retired  to 
Utrecht,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1655.  He  wrote,  Exercita- 
tiones Metaphysica  xii: — Mttkodica  Scriptura  Sacra 
Loca  Yindicandi  Rutio: — Historia  Patritneharum : — 
Analysis  Typica  Ecangelii  Matfhai.-Antilogia  BibU- 
or,  etc  See  Holler,  Cimbria  Litterara ;  Jochcr,  A  U- 
getneines  Gelehrten-Lexilcon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Matthia,  Wolf  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Denmark,  was  born  Jan.  28, 1734.  He  studied  ] 
at  Kiel,  was  in  1762  military  preacher,  in  1770  pastor 
at  Kendsburg,  in  1778  member  of  consistory,  and  died 
Jan.  29, 1787.  He  wrote,  Diss.  Historia  SamueUs,  Sauli 
et  Davidis,  ad  Atmorum  Rationes  Digesta  (Kiel,  1752) : 
— Beschrtibung  der  Kirchmverfassuug  in  dm  llertog- 
thumern  Schlestcig  und  l/olstein  (Flcnsburg,  1778-86,  2 
vols.) : — Schr\fimdssige  Betruchtung  uber  das  Leiden  und 
Sterben  Jesu  Christi  (ibid.  1786).  See  Doring,  Die  ge- 
Uhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  L833.  (HP.) 

Matuta,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  originally  an 
ancient  Italian  goddess  of  day-dawn,  and  later  con- 
founded with  Leucothea  (q.  v.),  and  with  Albunea 
(q.  v.).  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  11,  at  which 
mother*  took  the  children  of  their  sisters  on  their  arms, 
because  I  no  (Leucothea)  had  brought  up  her  sister's  son, 


i  inn  which  he  led,  and  which  cost  him  not  only  b» 
fortune  but  the  best  part  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  renounced  the  joys  of  this  world  and  led  a  re- 
tired life  In  1692  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Srr*- 
Fonts,  and  five  years  later  was  made  a  priest  by  tt* 
\  ieune. 


Mauchart,  Lmmanuei.  David,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  tier  many,  was  bom  June  2, 1764,  at  Tubingen,  was 
in  1793  deacon  at  Ntlrtingen,  in  1803  superintendent  at 
Neuffen,  \V  Urtemberg,  and  diet!  Feb.  6, 1826.  He  wrote, 
Aphorismen  ubtr  das  Erinncrungsverm&gen  in  Beziehung 
auf  dm  Zustand  naeh  dem  Tode  (Tubingen,  1792): — 
Kirchliche  Statistik  des  Konigreichs  Wurtemberg  evan- 
gtlisck  hither  ischen  Antheils  (Stuttgart,  1821):  —  An- 
dachtsbuch  fur  Confirmandm  und  S'euconfirmirte  (Tu- 
bingen, 1824).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  da  thtol.  Lit.  i, 
477,489,;  ii,  374.    (U.  P.) 

Maui  fata  {altar-raising),  a  religious  ceremony  in 
Polynesia.  Numbers  of  figs,  with  abundance  of  plan- 
tains, were  placed  upon  the  altars,  which  were  newly 
ornamented  with  branches  of  the  sacred  mtVo,  and  yel- 
low  leaves  of  the  cocoanut-trec  These  rites  extended 
to  every  marm  in  the  island,  and  were  designed  to  se- 
cure rain  and  fertility  for  the  country  gaiued  by  con- 
quest or  recovered  from  invasion. 

Maukiacb,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  14,  1617.    He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
and  died  at  Dantzic  June  8, 1669,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.    He  wrote,  Nota  Philologicn-Theologica 
Notitiam  Dei  Saturalem  ex  Selectis  Scriptura  lHctis  I 
Explicates  :—Paulus  anti-Calcinianus,  Absolutum  Dt-  j 
err  turn  per  Totam  Epistolam  ad  Romams  Elidens:—\ 
Scripta  anti-Papistica:  —  Exercitationes  de  Universal* 
Gratia  :  —  De  Ecclesia  in  Genere :  —  Programmata  de 
/  / omusioiie  Mrstift  ex  I  tti.  xi,  <ie  ;\antuu  .i/wnr  tx 
Psa.  xiv,  7,  etc.    See  Witte,  Memoria  Thcologorum ;  i 
Jdeher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrtm-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Maulavi,  the  name  usually  given  to  a  Mohamme- 
dan priest  in  India. 

Maupertuy  (or  Maupertuis),  Jeas-Baptistk 
Dkock r  dk,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1650.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  for  a  time  dedicated  him- 
self to  poetry  and  literature.  In  spite  of  his  talents  he 
did  not  achieve  anything,  owing  to  the  life  of  diwi pa- 


archbishop  of  \  ieune.  He  returned  to  Pari*,  and  d*J 
at  St-Germain-en-Laye,  March  10,  1736.  He  wn>% 
Pensies  Chritiemtes  et  Morales  (1703)  -.—  //istoire  tie  L 
Riforme  de  FAbbayt  des  Sept-Eonts  (1702):— Us 
timenis  (fun  Chritim  Touchi  d'un  Veritable  A  mosrr  * 
IHeu  (1716): — 1/ //isioire  de  lit  Snin/e  Eglisr  de  Virus* 
Besides,  he  translated  into  French  the  Institutions  *>f 
fAtctantius;  Salvianus's  treatise  on  Prnridtmcr,  etc  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  a  t. 
(a  P.) 

Maurer,  Fhaxz  Joseph  Yalentix  Dcranrnc,  i 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Bait* 
weil,  Feb.  14,  1795.  In  1820  he  received  holy  order* 
but  in  1821  joined  the  Kvangelical  Church.  For  son* 
time  he  was  collaborator  at  the  Thomas  School  in  Lri|v 
sic,  but  afterwards  retired  to  Stuttgart,  devoting  hin> 
self  entirely  to  literary  work.  He  died  in  1856.  U« 
published,  Commentar  iiber  dim  Buck  Josva  (Siangan. 
1831):  —  Commentarins  Grammaticus  Criticvs  in  l  et. 
Testammtum  (Leipsic,  1832  sq.;  voL  i  contains  all  the 
historical  books,  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations: 
voL  ii,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  minor  prophets ;  voL  in. 
Psalms  and  Proverbs).  There  is  great  dispmportMct 
in  the  mode  of  treatment.  All  the  historical 
from  Genesis  to  Esther  are  comprised  in  two  ht 
and  fifty  pages,  and  it  is  only  after  Isaiah  that  the  treat- 
ment begins  to  be  more  ample,  and  is  then  really  val- 
uable. Maurer  s  work  was  continued  by  August  Htil- 
igstedt.  Besides,  Maurer  published,  Praktiscker  Curns 
Uber  die  Formenlehre  der  hebr.  Spracke  (I>erp*k\  18S7  < : 
—  Kurzgefasstes  hebraisches  u.  chaUaitckes  Wvrter- 
buck  (Stuttgart,  1851).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  tier*. 
Lit.  i,  14,  194,  203;  Zuchold.  BibL  TheoL  ii, 
I  i)  ret,  Bibl.  JutL  ii,  385  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Mauritian  Creole  Version  or  tub 

mica.  This  version  is  intended  for  the  mixed 
tion  of  Mauritius.  A  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew was  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Anderson,  who  was 
bom  in  Mauritius,  anil  spent  thirty-two  years  on  th* 
inland,  ten  of  which  he  was  minister  to  the  Protestant 
negroes.  The  same  gentlemen  also  states  that  the 
Mauritian  Creole  is  spoken  by  350,000  of  the  360,009 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  ami  that  it  is  the  only 
of  communication  among  all  the  languages  and 
of  the  island.  Mr.  Anderson's  translation  was  pnhli-*h?tJ 
during  the  year  1884  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  as  the  report  of  that  society  for  18»6  states, 
"the  whole  consignment  was  Ixtught  up  before  it  was 
even  unpacked,  and  that  half  of  it  was  secured  bv  bish- 
op Koyston  for  the  inhabitants  of  Seychelles    (*tt  P.) 

Mauri  til,  Fkikukich  Maximilian. a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Basle,  Aug.  17, 1724. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  for  some  time  private  tutor, 
in  1757  rector  at  Minden,  in  1768  professor  of  theolopr 
and  member  of  consistory  at  Butzow,  and  died  March 
5,  1799.  He  wrote,  Diss,  de  Persererantia 
Usque  ad  Finem  (Halle,  1753): — Versncb  timer 
rung  der  schweren  Stelle  Zach.  xii,  1 1-14  (Rinteln,  1764. 
1772):— Die  Gottlichkeit  der  hrili!fm  Schti/i  (Mioden. 
1765)  '.—De  Incarnatione  Filii  Dei  (BtttSow.  1769-72): 
— Quantum  Intersil,  Jesum  Resurrexisse  (ibi«L  1770):— 
De  Inkabitaiione  Dei  (ibid.  1775).  Sec  Doring,  Die  gt~ 
lehrim  Theologen  DeutschUindt,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mauritius,  Caspar,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  March  2, 1615.  He  studied  at  Rostock 
and  Kdnigsberg,  was  in  1644  professor  at  Rostock,  ia 
1G50  doctor  of  theology,  in  1662  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
and  died  April  14, 1675.  He  wrote,  Exercitationes  anti- 
Calviniana,  anti- Socimante,  Logicxr,  Politico :—  In 
Eormulam  Concordia  .—Theses  de  Confession*  et  Abso- 
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—De  Xestorumismo:—De  Ecclesia  :—De  Gentilium  in 
Veteri  Testamento  ad  Regnum  Calorum  Vocatione  :—l>e 
Fato  Caleinistico : — De  Simonia : — Upwrov  ^fi^of  So- 
cinianorum.  Sec  Moller,  fimbria  Litterutu ;  Jbcher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten- Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  1'.) 

Mauri tus,  a  Scutch  prelate,  was  tint  abbot  of  In- 
chaffray,  ami  became  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  in 
1319.  'lie  was  bishop  there  in  1383.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishop*,  p.  175. 

MaUTO  ttra  (the  red  sash),  a  very  sacred  relic,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  one 
of  the  Society  Islands.  It  "  was  a  piece  of  network, 
about  seven  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  upou  which 
the  red  feathers  of  the  paroquet  were  neatly  fastened. 
It  was  used  at  the  inauguration  of  their  greatest  kings, 
just  as  the  crown  is  with  us,  ami  the  most  honorable 
appellation  which  a  chief  could  receive  was,  A  rii  tnauro 
urn, '  Km g  of  the  Red  Sash,'  A  new  piece, about  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  was  attached  at  the  inauguration 
of  every  sovereign ;  to  accomplish  which  several  human 
victims  were  required.  The  first  was  for  the  matt  raa 
tili,  or  the  stretching  it  upon  pegs  in  order  to  attach  to 
it  the  new  piece.  Another  was  necessary  for  the  fatu 
raa,  or  attaching  the  new  portion;  and  a  third  for  the 
pin  raa,  or  twitching  the  sacred  relic  off  the  pegs. 
This  not  only  invested  the  sash  itself  with  a  high 
measure  of  solemn  importance,  but  also  rendered  the 
chiefs  who  wore  it  roost  noble  in  public  estimation." 
See  Williams,  Xarratice  of  Missionary  Enterpriser  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Mausoleum,  a  name  originally  applied  to  the 
magnificent  sepulchre  erected  by  Artemisia,  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  B.C.  352,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Mau- 
eolus,  king  of  (  aria.  The  term  has  now  come  to  denote 
any  costly  tomb. 

Maut  (or  Mut),  a  chief  Egyptian  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Aroen-Ra,  and  the  second  member  of  t  he  great  Theban 
triad.  She  was  considered  as  the  mother  goddess  par 
excellence,  or  the  great  receptive  female  principle;  and 
she  was  generally  represented  as  seated  upon  a  throne, 
wearing  either  the  Pahent,  or  sacred  double  crown,  or 
else  the  body  and  plumes  of  a  vulture  as  her  head-dress. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  often  richly  ornamented, 
and  she  held  in  her  right  hand  the  usual  Crux-ansata, 
and  in  her  left  the  papyrus  staff  of  the  goddesses.  Her 
chief  titles  were, ■  The  Mother,"  "  The  Lady  of  Heaven," 
and  "The  Regent  of  all  the  Gods."  The  vulture  was 
both  her  symbol  and  her  sacred  bird.  Her  analogues 
were  in  some  of  her  attributes  the  Hera  and  Cybele 
and  Thermuthis  of  the  Greeks,  and  possibly  the  Bona 
Dea  of  the  Romans. 

Maxwell,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  Murthlack,  and  then  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1620.  He  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ross  in 
1633;  deprived  in  1638,  and  tied  to  England  for  pro- 
tection. He  died  Feb.  14,  1646.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  203. 

Maxwell  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Forbolton  in  1521,  and  soou  after  provost  of  the  col- 
legiate church  in  Dumbarton.  He  was  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney till  after  1536.  He  built  the  stalls  in  his  cathe- 
dral, and  furnished  the  steeple  with  a  set  of  bells.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  223. 

May,  Johann  Heinrioh  (I),  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  FeU  5,  1653.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Gieaaen,  and  died  Sept.  3, 1719,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  De  Canone  Veteris  Test.  (Giessen,  1689)  :— 
A  nimadversiones  et  Supplementa  Coctrji  lexicon  (Frank- 
fort, 1689,  fol. ;  3d  ed.  1714)  -.—Diss.  IV de  Sacra  Scrip- 
tura  (ibid.  1690) :— Selectiora  Vet.  Testamenti  Oracula 
Explicanta,  etc  (tod.)  i-Biblia  Hehraica  (ibid  1692) : 
— De  LustrationUms  et  Purijicationibus  Hebraorum 
(ibid,  eod.)  :— De  Salis  Usu  Symbol ico  (ibid,  eod.)  :— 
DariJis  (ibid.  1693)  .-Ebraica  Lingua 


que  Aecentuatumibus  Xecessilas  et  Utilitas  (ibid.  1696): 
—Theologia  Jeremiana  (ibid.  1 708) :—  Theologia  J t mi- 
ana  (ibid.  1704),  etc.  See  Doting,  /He  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.  (where  105  titles  of  his  writings 
are  given) ;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  a.  v.  Alaius;  Jbcher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  "Majus."    (B.  P.) 

May,  Johann  Heinrioh  (2),  a  German  theolo- 
gian, son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Durlach,  March 
11, 1688.  He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Jena,  was  professor 
at  Giessen,  and  died  June  13,  1732.  He  published,  I)e 
Jure  Anm  Septimi  (Giessen,  1707) :— Maimon.  Tract, 
de  Jure  Anni  Septimi  et  Jubikri  (1708)  : — Jura  Fimbri- 
arum  (1710)  :-D.  Isaaci  Abarbanelis  nrTC  WOO 
(1712) :  —  Observations  Sacra  (1713-15;  1716-27):— 
Diss.de  Schechiiuih  (1723):— De  Tiara  Pontifcis  Max- 
imi  (1728)  :—De  Ariset  A  Uaribus  Veterum  (1732).  See 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Jb- 
cher, A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,K\."  Majus."  (B.  P.) 

Mayan  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  Mayan 
is  the  vernacular  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Yuca- 
tan, a  peninsula  to  the  east  of  Mexico,  projecting  north- 
ward between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
sea.  In  1864  only  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  was 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
this  dialect.  In  1869  the  gospel  of  John  was  printed 
in  England,  the  translation  having  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Fletcher.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  468. 
(B.P.) 

Mayer,  Georq  Kari.  Wiuielm,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1807  at  Asch- 
bach,  Franconia.  He  received  holy  orders  in  1837,  was 
cathedral  chaplain  at  Bamberg  in  1838,  in  1842  was 
appoiuted  professor  of  theology  at  the  lyceum,  in  1862 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  died  July  22,  1868.  He 
wrote,  Geist  und  Xatur  im  speculativen  Systeme  Gnnther's 
(Bamberg,  1842):— Der  Mensch  nach  der  Glaubmslehre 
der  alien  Kirche  (1854,  5  vols.) : — Commentar  uber  die 
Brief e  des  Johannes  (Vienna,  1851):  —  Aechtheit  des 
Ecangeliums  nach  Johannes  (ibid.  1864):— Die  patri- 
archalischen  Verheissungen  und  die  messianischen  Psal- 
men  (Nbrdlingen,  1859)  :—Mcssianische  Prophezeiungen 
(Vienna,  1863-66, 2  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Mayerhoff,  Ernst  Thkodor,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Neuruppin,  Dec  5, 1806, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  December,  1837,  licentiate  and 
private  lecturer  in  theology.  He  published,  Die  Petri- 
nischen  Schriflen  (Hamburg,  1835) : — Johann  Reuchlin 
und  seine  Zeit  (Berlin,  1830)  :—Die  Waldenser  in  unstrn 
To  gen  (ibid.  1834)  :—Ansgarius  oder  der  Anfangspunkt 
des  Christenthums  in  Schweden  (ibid.  1837 ;  transl.  from 
the  Swedish  of  H.  Reuterdahl)  :—Der  Brief  an  die  Co- 
losser  (published  after  the  author's  death  bv  L.  Mavcr- 
hoff,  ibid.  1838).  See  Winer,  Handbueh  der  theoLLU. 
i,  91, 578, 833 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  it,  863.    (B.  P.) 

Mayitrl  a  future  Buddha,  who  is  destined  to  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  flvo  thousand  years  from  the  death 
of  Gotama  Buddha,  and  will  continue  for  ages  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  human  race. 

Mayronlna,  Francis,  a  Franciscan,  and  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonnc,  styled  doctor  illuminatus,  who  died  in 
1325,  is  the  author  of,  Commentarii  in  Gent  sin :  —  I  it 
Articulis  Fidei : —Compendium  Librorum  S.  August 'ini 
de  Civitate  Dei: — Comment,  in  Augustini  Librum  Con- 
ftssionum :  —  Comment,  in  Dionysium  A  reopagitam  de 
Mystica  Theologia:— 1600  Qucutiones  de  Variis  Ixxis 
Sacra  Scriptura  et  Dubiis  Theologicis : — Comment,  in 
Orationem  Dominican,  etc  See  Gaddius,  De  Seripto- 
ribus  Ecdesiasticis ;  Jbcher,  Allgemeines  Gekhrten-Lexi- 
bon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mc  All,  Rorert  Stephens,  LL.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Aug.  2, 
1792.  He  was  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy  and  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  studying  medicine  chief- 
ly.   At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  pastor  at 
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Macclesfield.  In  January,  1827,  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Mualcy  Street  Church,  Manchester,  where  he  died, 
July  27,  1888.  He  was  &  preacher  of  rare  eloquence. 
See  (Loud.)  Evang.  Magazine,  January,  1839,  p.  L 

McAuley,  Catherine,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  was  born  at  Slorroanstown  House,  County  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Sept.  29, 1787.  When  of  age  she  formed  a 
regular  system  for  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  needy,  and  called  in  the  lame  and  bliud  to  par- 
take of  her  bounty.  She  also  erected,  in  1824,  a  large 
building  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Dublin.  She  made 
a  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  Convent  in  Dublin,  pro- 
fessed Dec.  12,  1831,  and  was  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop superior  of  her  order,  the  objecla  of  which 
were,  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  protection  of 
good  women  in  distress.  When  the  cholera  visited 
Dublin,  in  1832,  she  and  her  sisters  nursed  the  hospital 
patients  until  they  recovered.  The  women  admitted 
into  her  bouses  of  refuge  were  taught  various  useful 
employments,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  provided  with 
good  situations.  Her  order  developed  rapidly.  Many 
ladies  of  distinction  joined  it.  Houses  were  established 
in  London.  Ten  houses  were  founded  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  and  two  in  England,  and  in  the  course 
of  forty  years  there  were  over  two  hundred  convents  of 
the  order  in  Great  Britain,  I'uited  States,  Newfound- 
land, South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
more  than  three  thousand  sisters.  She  died  in  Dublin, 
Nov.  11,  1661.  Her  life  has  been  written  bv  Mother 
Austin  of  New  Orleans  (New  York,  1866).  Sec  (N.  Y.) 
Cath.  A  Imanac,  1882,  p.  73. 

McBride,  John,  a  very  prominent  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  during  its  early  history, 
who  suffered  persecution  from  the  Established  Church 
because  he  boldly  advocated  the  rights  of  Independency, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  enrolled  in  1666.  About  1670 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Clowe,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  where  he  officiated  nearly  twenty 
years."  In  1694  he  succeeded  Kev.  Patrick  Adair  as 
minister  of  the  Belfast  congregation,  where  he  labored 
until  bis  death  in  1718.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
and  an  able  and  expert  disputant.  See  Keid,  Hist,  of 
the  I'rttb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

McCabe,  Edward,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1816.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
populous  localities  in  Dublin.  Archbishop  Cullen  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  vicars-general  in  1863,  trans- 
ferring him  to  the  important  parish  of  Kingstown.  In 
1877  Dr.  McCabe,  as  bishop  of  Gadara  in  patiibus,  was 
ap|>ointed  bishop-auxiliary.  He  was  confirmed  cardinal 
by  the  pope,  March  24, 1879,  and  died  Feb.  10, 1885. 

McCabe,  James  D,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  a  church  in  Wheeling,  Va^  in 
1853;  in  1857  he  was  serving  in  Baltimore,  being  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's ;  in  1861  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's 
Parish,  Tracy's  Landing.  Md.,  where  he  remained  until 
1867,  when  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Zion  Church,  in  Ur- 
bana;  to  this  charge  was  added  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Peter's,  Montgomery  County,  in  1871.  In  1873  he  offi- 
ciated in  Baltimore  without  regular  charge.  He  died 
Aug.  1, 1875,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  Prot.  Epiic. 
Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

McCabe,  John  Collins,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  ordained  deacon  in  1847,  was  rector 
for  many  years  in  Hampton,  Va.,  until  1855  or  1856; 
then  he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  remaining  until  I860,  when  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  St.  James's  Church,  West  River,  and 
remained  until  1863.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and,  immediately  after  the  civil  war  in  the  South, 
became  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bladensburg ; 
in  1868  was  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Middlctown,  Del.-,  in 
1873  rector  of  Trinity,  Chambersburg,  Pena.    He  died 


Feb.  27,  1875,  aged  sixty-fire 
A  Itnanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

McCaffrey,  John,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
and  divine,  was  born  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  Sept.  6. 18n€. 
He  was  educate* I  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  that  place,  was  ordained  deacon  la 
1831,  priest  in  1838,  and  was  almost  immediately  made 
president  of  that  college,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
in  1871.  He  was  twice  offered  the  mitre,  but  declined. 
He  died  at  the  college,  Sept. 25, 1881.  See  (N.  Y.)  C*L 
Annual,  1883,  p.  64. 

Mc  Carrel  1,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Washington  Co,  Pa^ 
Sept.  22, 1817.  He  graduated  from  Washington  Col- 
lege in  1841,  after  which  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
theological  training.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Washington  in  1845,  and  ordained  an  evangelist; 
served  for  a  time  the  churches  of  Wolf  Run  and  Unity 
as  a  stated  supply,  and  afterwards  at  Claysville,  where 
he  was  installed,  Dec  6, 1852.    He  died  there.  April  18, 

1881.  See  Nevin,  1'resb.  Envelop,  s.  v.    (W.  1\  S.) 

McClintock,  John  David,  1>.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Nicholas  County,  Ky„  Feb.  24. 
1836.  He  graduated  from  Hanover  College.  IixL.  in 
1858, and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1862: 
was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Central  Presbytery  <be 
same  year,  and  onlained  an  evangelist,  April  li.  1864.  by 
Ebenexer  Presbytery,  at  Augusta,  Ky.  He 
plied  the  Church  of  Flemingsburg  in  1862;  in 
l>er,  1863,  went  to  Cabell  County,  Va., 
Western  (now  Huntington)  Church,  doing  evangelUix 
work  until  April,  1865,  when  he  took  charge  aa  Mated 
supply  of  CatlctUburg  Church,  Ky.,  in  connection  with 
Huntingdon  Church;  was  installed  pastor  of  Ibc  latter 
Church,  June  7,  1873,  by  Greenbrier  lVeabytery,  and 
released  May  15,  1876;  installed  pastor  of  CYdumbus 
Church,  Miss.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tom!teckbc-e,  April 
29, 1877, a  relation  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Dec 
12,  1881.    Sec  NecroL  Report  of  F,in<xton  JkeoL  Sem. 

1882,  p.  54. 

McCloskey,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1810. 
He  studied  at  Mount  St.  Man  's  College  and  Seminary, 
Emmittsburg,  Md.;  was  ordained  priest,  Jan.  9,  1834; 
studied  two  years  in  Rome,  and  one  in  France,  and  on 
his  return  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  New 
York.  In  1841  he  became  first  president  of  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham ;  in  1842  resumed  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Joseph's  Ch  urch ;  in  1 843  was  coadj  u  tor  of  bishop  H  ughes ; 
in  1847  first  bishop  of  Albany  ;  in  1864  archbUbop  of 
New  York;  in  1875  cardinal-priest,  and  in  1878  cardi- 
nal. He  died  Oct.  10,  1885.  Cardinal  McCl<*key  was 
a  very  energetic  prelate,  establishing  religious  and 
charitable  houses  in  his  diocese,  and  actively  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  Church. 

McCloskey,  John  (2),  D.D..  a  Roman  Catholic 
I  divine,  was  born  at  Carlow.  Ireland,  in  1817.  soon  after 
!  which  his  parents  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1830 
be  entered  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Emmittsl»urc. 
Md.,  where  he  was  ordained,  Dec.  13,  1840,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  college  authorities  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  professor.  He  was  made  vice-president  in 
1841,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  McCaffrey,  in  1871. 
was  chosen  president,  which  position  he  held  for  seven 
years.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wattetson  to  the 
bishopric  of  Columbus,  in  1880,  he  once  more 
the  presidency.  He  was  connected  with  the 
for  thirty -five  years,  devoting  heart  and  soul  to  his 
work,  and  never  taking  a  vacation.  He  was  kind  to 
all,  over- indulgent,  and  beloved  bv  all.  He  died  at 
Emmittaburg,  Dec  24, 1880.  See  Catholic  A  nnual.  1883. 
p.  61. 

McClnakey,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Ijineaster  Valley,  Chester  Co_  Pa.,  June  17, 
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feraon  College  in  18*22.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
a  year  and  a  half  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  New- 
town, Bucks  Co.    He  next  taught  for  a  "ear  at  New 


the  Church  in  1827,  and  soon  nfler  began  to  preach. 
Chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  the  Church  in  Fay- 
etteville  waa  formed,  and  he  was  called  to  be  its  pastor. 


Hope,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Kzra  |  in  which  relation  he  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
Styles  Ely,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  ami  spent  a  year  |  then  waa  pastor,  for  six  years,  of  the  First  Church  in 
studying  theology  under  his  guidance.  In  November,  ,  Wilmington,  during  a  part  of  the  time  acting  as  editor 
1825,  he  entered  Princeton  Seminar}-,  and  remained  a  ,  of  a  religious  journal.  For  nineteen  years  he  was  pres- 
year,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phil-  ident  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention, 
adclphia.  After  supplying  for  six  mouths  the  Church  (organized  in  1X30.  He  .lied  in  1870.  " Dr. McDaniel 
of  West  Alexander,  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  its  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  8,  1828.  In  1854  he  be-  orator,  and  many  are  the  traditions  of  the  pathos  and 
came  au  agent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa-  I  power  of  his  preaching  in  his  younger  days."  See 
i ;  in  1855  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Nesham-  Cat  heart,  liaptiit  Encyclop.  a.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 


iny,  Bucks  Co.,  and  in  1858  pastor  elect  of  the  Church 
at  Sin v ma,  Del.  He  founded  there  a  church  school, 
in  18)14  a  female  school  in  West  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1870  a  school  in  Highistown,  with  the  special  view 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  missionaries  free  of 

charge.    In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  West  Phila-  j  noly  orders;  in  1816 
d<-li>liia,and  for  four  years  was  associate  principal  of  the  competitive  examination 
Mantua  Academy.   He  spent  several  years  at  Wooster, 
( >..  from  whence  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  March  31,  1880.    See  Xtcrol.  Itejxjrl  of  Piiuceton 
TktoL  Stnu  1881,  p.  24.    (W.  P.  S.) 

McCown,  Burnt  Harrison,  D.D.,a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  Oct.  29,  1806.  He  waa  educated  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's College,  in  his  native  place,  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  Methodists  in  early  life.  Before  hi*  majority 


McDonnell,  Richard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  cler- 
gyman and  collegian,  was  born  at  Douglas,  County 
Cork,- Ireland,  in  1787.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
College  in  1805,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1808.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  first,  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  then  took 

elected  professor  of  oratory  by 
:  became  senior  fellow  in  1836 ; 
bursar  for  roanv  vears,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  pro- 
vost, which  office"  he  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1867. 
Dr.  McDonnell's  administration  of  fifteen  years  was 
marked  by  improvements  in  the  undergraduate  course, 
and  by  a  great  advance  in  the  status  of  the  college. 
See  A ppUtont  A  nnual  Cyclop.  1867,  p.  589. 

Mc Elhenny ,  Joiix,  D.D., a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  District,  N.  C,  in  March,  1781. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Va. ;  studied 


he  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference, and  in  1830-31  was  1  theology  there  under  Dr.  Baxter;  was  licensed  in  1808 
stationed  at  Louisville.  In  1834  he  was  professor  of  an-  j  as  a))  evangelist;  became  pastor  at  Lexington  the  same 
cient  languages  in  Augusta  College,  and  in  1844  occupied  '  year,  and  died  in  that  relation,  Jan.  2, 1871.  Sec  Ncvin, 
n  similar  position  in  Transylvania  Cnivcrsity.  He  after-  j  'preib.  Encyclop.  a.  v. 

wards  taught  at  Goshen  Academy,  Forest  Academy,  and  |  McElhlney,  Gkoroe,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epiaco- 
rinc  Hill,  where  he  died,  Aug.  29,  1881.  Dr.  McCown  ptj  cicrgymaiJ,  was  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in 
was  an  interesting  preacher,  a  diligent  student,  an  nn- !  1799  He  Uwiw\  first  in  London,  next  at  Paris,  and 
r.re.ssive  instructor,  and  an  earnest  Christian.  See  Mm-  then  under  Rcv  K-  p  \hrrv,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  when 
utes  if  (he  J/.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  285.  nineteen  yeara  old,  he  began  the  study  of  theology 

McCron,  Joiim,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  waa  under  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt,  of  the  same  city.  In  1820  he 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Oct.  23,  1807.  In  1831 1  was  ordained,  and  began  his  labors  in  the  parish  of  St. 
lie  arrived  in  America.  For  some  time  he  and  his  wifej  James,  Baltimore  County.  In  1826  he  removed  to  a 
were  eugaged  as  teachers  in  Mechauicsburg,  Pa.  After  parish  in  Charles  County,  and  shortly  after  visited  Eu- 
a  course  of  study  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi-,  rope.  On  his  return  home  he  resumed  charge  of  hia 
nary,  he  was  iuducted,  in  1839,  into  the  Lutheran  min-  first  parish,  and  in  September,  1829,  went  to  Princess 
istry.  Having  been  sent,  the  same  year,  as  a  missionary  i  Anne  parish,  Somerset  County.  In  October,  1834,  he 
to  Pittsburgh,  he  organized  the  first  English  Lutheran'  became  rector  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Annapolis,  and  so 
Church  in  that  city.  From  that  time  he  continued  to  continued  until  his  death,  May  2,  1841.  As  an  agent 
serve  a  number  of  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 1  in  behalf  of  the  convention  to  obtain  funds  for  the  su[>- 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  the  longest  pe-  port  of  the  episcopate,  he  secured  more  than  $50,000. 
riod  of  service  having  been  given  to  Baltimore,  where  See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,646. 
In- spent  twenty  years.  Leaving  Baltimore,  he  became  McElroy,  James,  D.D..  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
principal  of  the  female  seminary  at  llagerstown,  where  clergyman,  waa  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  in 


he  remained  two  or  three  years.  In  1846  he  was  a  dcl- 
e^nte  to  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Loudon. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Chase  in  1829,  and  officiated  successively  in  Ohio,  Vir- 


Whilc  residing  in  Baltimore  he  co-operated  with  Drs.  giuia,  and  California.    During  the  five  years  preceding 

Seiss  and  Passavant  in  editing  the  Evangelical  Psalm,  his  death  he  occupied  the  St.  Paul's  Mission  in  San  Fran- 

£,</.  a  book  of  tunes  adapted  to  the  Lutheran  /lynut-boot,  cisco.    He  died  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  21,  1880.  See 

published  in  Philadelphia  in  1860.    He  died  in  Phila-  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881. 


delphia,  April  26, 1881.  See  Lutheran  Obteirer,  May 
6,  1881. 

McCuIlough,  John  W.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 


McElroy,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Newville,  in  the  Cumlierland  valley.  Dec. 
29, 1792.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1812, 
pal  clergyman,  waa  employed  as  a  professor  in  Nash-  |  and  studied  theology  in  New  York  under  Dr.  John  M. 
villc-,  Tenn.,  in  1853  and  1854.  In  1858  he  was  teaching  j  Mason.  He  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the  Presbytery  of 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  following  year  was  rector  of  Monongahela  ;  began  preaching  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
St.  .Mary's  Hall,  in  that  city,  a  position  which  he  held  [  established  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
until  1861.  While  in  Tennessee  he  was  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese;  was  a  delegate, 
in  1855,  to  the  General  Convention;  served  on  the 
missionary  and  education  committees  of  his  own  dio- 
ceso,  and  held  various  other  important  positions.  In 
1H61  he  removed  to  Wavcrlcy,  N.  Y.  In  1861  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alton,  111.,  and  remained  in 
that  parish  until  hia  death,  at  Wavcrlcy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14, 
18t37.    See  Prot.  Episc.  A  liuanac,  1868.' p.  104. 


Church  there.  After  laboring  successfully  for 
years,  he  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Mason  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  lie  was  among  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  in  that  city.  For  the  last  five 
vears  of  his  life  he  was  emeritus  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  He  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  16,  1876.  See 
Pre»byterian,  Sept.  30,  1876.    (W.  P.  S.) 

McEwen,  Ahki.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Congrega- 


tional minister,  was  born  at  Winchester,  Conn.,  Feb.  13, 
McDaniel,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  17H0.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  honors  in 
bom  near  Fayettcvillc,  N.  C„  in  1803.    He  uuited  with  i  1804,  and  was  settled  pastor  in  New  London  in  1806, 
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which  was  hi*  only  pastorate,  as  he  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  it)  1854,  but  preached  occasionally  afterwards, 
and  died  Sept.  7,  1860.  Dr.  McEwen  originated  the 
New  London  County  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  temperance,  Sunday-schools,  and 
education.  Over  four  hundred  solid  and  exhaustive 
essays  delivered  by  him  in  the  New  Loudon  County 
Treacher's  Meeting  are  preserved,  fie  published,  Half- 
century  Sermon: — Biographical  Sketches  of  Litchfield 
County  Ministers:— Congregationalists  m  their  Relation 
to  Other  Religious  Sects.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1863,  p. 
268. 

Mc  Far  land,  Francis,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Jan.  8, 1788. 
His  parents  came  to  America  in  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1818,  and  spent  over 
one  year  thereafter  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1, 1822;'  became  pastor  at  Bethel, 
Va.,  and  died  at  Staunton,  Oct.  10,  1871.  He  was  for 
six  years  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Old-school  Presbyterian  Church.  See  Presbyterum, 
Oct.  28,  1871 ;  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881, 
p.  24. 

McFarland,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  born  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  April  6, 1819. 
He  studied  at  a  private  academy  in  his  native  town, 
and  then  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  by  archbishop  Hughes,  May  18,  1845, 
and  was  for  one  year  thereafter  professor  at  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham.  Thence  he  went  to  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  New  York  city.where  he  remained  three  months, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Utica,  and  remained  there  until 
his  election  to  the  episcopacy  of  Hartford,  March  14, 
1858.  This  diocese  thru  included  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  was  the  seat;  but  in 
1872  Hendricken  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Providence, 
and  McFarland  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  12, 1874.  Bishop  McFarland  was  modest,  dignified 
in  office,  *ealous,  and  studious.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Al- 
manac, 1876,  p.  105. 

McOill,  John,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Nov.4, 1809.  During  his  child- 
hood his  parents  moved  to  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where,  at  the 
College  of  St.  Joseph,  John  was  educated.  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion there  and  at  New  Orleans.  He  then  embraced  the 
sacred  calling,  studied  two  years  at  St.  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  and  on  his  return  to  Banlstown  was  ordained 
priest,  June  13, 1830.  He  subsequently  studied  at  Rome, 
became  missionary  in  Kentucky,  and  was  the  zealous 
colleague  of  Dr.  Spalding.  His  Conferences  on  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  at  Bardstown,  made  him  distin- 
guished as  a  controversialist.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Catholic  A  drocate,  pastor  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  on  the 
division  of  Virginia  into  two  dioceses,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  bishop  Whelan  to  Win .  In:-.  Dr.  Mi  Gill  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Richmond,  and  consecrated,  Nov.  10, 
1850.  His  labors  were  great.  As  a  learned  and  con- 
vincing preacher  he  was  pre-eminent.  His  controversial 
sermons  were,  it  is  said,  unsurpassed.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  councils  of  Baltimore  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
While  attending  its  sessions  his  health  failed  him,  he 
returned  home,  and  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1872. 
See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  Almanac,  1873,  p. 42. 

McGuire,  Edward  C,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  the  borough  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  in  1793.  In  1813  he  officiated  for  one  year  as  lay- 
reader  in  the  Church  at  Fredericksburg,  when  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  after  a  rectorate  of  forty-five  years 
at  St.  George's  Church  in  that  city  he  died  there,  Oct. 
8,  1858.    Dr.  McGuire  was  a  very  successful  minis- 


ter of  the  gospel    See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rer. 
p.  680. 

McHale,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bora 
in  1791  at  Tnbber-navine,  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  After 
completing  his  education,  he  became  lecturer  and  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology  at  Maynooth,  holding  the 
position  about  eleven  years.  He  was  then  named  co- 
adjutor-bishop of  Killala,  "cum  jure  succession  if,"  and 
consecrated  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Mamma  "ia 
partibus  inndelium."  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Kelly  be 
was  promoted  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuarn,  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  Nov.  7,  1881.  He  published 
Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  1827, 
which  was  translated  into  French  and  German.  He 
translated  sixty  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  into  the 
Irish  language,  retaining  the  same  metre  as  the  origi- 
nals. In  1861  he  produced  a  large  octavo  volume, 
comprising  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  an  Iri*h 
translation  in  heroic  metre.    (II  P.) 

McJilton,  Jonx  N. .  D.D.,  a  Protectant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1805.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1841 :  was  for  a  long  lime  chap- 
lain of  the  Marrland  Hospital,  in  that  city,  and  subse- 
quently had  the  rectorship  of  Mount  Zion  Church  added 
to  his  labors;  in  1867  he  was  rector  of  that  Church  and 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah ;  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  New  York  city,  officiating  then?  until  1874. 
after  which  he  resided,  without  special  work,  in  that 
city  until  his  death,  April  18, 1875.  See  Prof.  EjAsc. 
Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

McKeen,  Silas.  D.D..  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Corinth,  Vt.,  March  16, 1791.  He  received 
his  preparatory  studies  at  Haverhill  Academy,  and  his 
theological  studies  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Fuller  at  Berkshire.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Bradford  in  1815,  where  he  continued  twelve 
years;  the  following  year  he  was  reinstalled,  remaining 
there  twenty-four  years.  Subsequently  he  became  act- 
ing pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fairlee,  and  four  years 
thereafter  returned  to  Bradford,  where  he  died,  Dec.  10, 
1877.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Convention  of 
Vermont  in  1846.  Dr.  McKeen  published  several  ser- 
mons and  addresses.    (W.  P.  S.) 

McKinley,  Daxiei,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa.t  Dec.  7,  1800.  He  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1824;  spent  more  than  a  vear 
thereafter  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  •  a*  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle,  Oct.30,'l8?7  ;  was 
pastor  at  Bedford,  1827-31 ;  Carlisle,  1833-38 ;  agent  f.»r 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1838-41 ;  pastor  at  Chatn- 
bersburg,  1841-47;  pastor  of  Sixth  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
1850-52;  agent  for  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
1852-65;  and  died  at  Chambersburp,  Dec.  7  of  the  latter 
year.   See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  50. 

McKiuney,  Samiei.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1805.  Many  years  before  removing  to 
Texas  he  resided  in  Tennessee^  where  the  early  part  of 
his  ministerial  life  was  S|*nt.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Brazos,  and  a  leading  minister  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  indefatigable  in  ad- 
vancing all  its  interests.  He  was  the  rir»t  president  of 
Austin  College,  Texas.  He  died  at  Huntsvillc,  Nov.  27, 
1879.    (W.  P.  S.) 

M'Kown,  J.  Le  Grange,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  at  Guildcrland,  N.  fn  Aug.  13, 
1824.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  reared  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  united 
with  the  Methodists.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Troy 
Conference  Academy,  and  later  graduated  from  Wes- 
ley an  University,  Middlelown,  Conn.,  in  1849.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Oneida  Conference  the  same  year,  but 
ill-health  soon  obliged  him  to  retire  from  regular  pa*J<>ral 
work,  though  not  from  active  duty.  For  eight  year* 
he  gave  his  energies  to  the  education  of  youth,  during 
which  time  he  was  professor  of  Newark  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, president  of  Richmoudville  Uniou  Semiiury,  of 
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Cooperstown  Seminary,  and  of  Pittsburgh  High  School. 
His  health  improving,  in  1858  he  was  stationed  at 
Union  Chapel,  Cincinnati.    Thence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  New  York  Conference  in  1859,  and  appointed  in 
turn  to  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city;  Washington 
Street,  Poughkeepsie;  St.  James's  Church,  King»ton; 
and  St.  James's  Church,  New  York  city.    In  1867  he 
was  stationed  in  the  city  of  Dubuque,  and  in  1808  at 
Union  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  O.    His  subsequent  fields  of 
lain*  were:  president  of  Albion  College,  Mich.,  1871; 
pastor  of  Third  Street  Church,  Hockford,  111.;  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Ada  Street  churches,  Chicago;  Hedding 
Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Koseville;  and  in  1878  he 
was  appointed  to  Milton -on -the- Hudson,  New  York 
Conference,  but  died  before  entering  upon  his  work,  in 
Koseville,  May  2, 1879.    He  was  refined,  amiable,  stu- 
dious, and  thorough.    He  excelled  as  a  pastor.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  45. 

McLain,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  and  served  several  churches  as  (ins- 
tor.  His  last  charge  was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Washington  city,  D.  C^  which  position  he  resigned 
to  become  financial  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, with  which  he  was  identified  for  many  years.  He 
died  at  Washington,  Feb.  15, 1873,  aged  sixtv-six  vcara. 
See  (N.Y.)  Presbyterian,  March  1,  1873.    (W.  P.  S.) 

McLean,  Danikl  Vkach,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  who  died  at  Red  Hank,  Nov.  23,  1869,  was  an  able 
preacher,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  friend  of  temperance, 
education,  the  Bible  cause,  and  every  Christian  and  be- 
nevolent movement.    (W.  P.  S.) 

McLeod.  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  clergyman,  was  rector  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Huntington,  Pa.;  in  1857  at  Clearfield,  having  charge 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  subsequently  serving,  in 
addition,  as  missionary  at  Phillipsburg.  In  1864  he 
was  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Hospital.  Wilming- 
ton, DeL,  whence  he  was  sent,  in  1866,  to  Fort  Dela- 
ware, as  army  chaplain.  In  1871  he  was  removed  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  serving  in  the  same  position. 
He  died  at  Meadeville,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1877,  in  his  sev- 
enty-seventh  year.  See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1878, 
p.  169. 

McLeod,  John  NieL  D.D.,  a  Reformed  Presby- 
terian miuistcr,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  1 1. 1806. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1826;  studied 
theology  under  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated as  pastor  in  1828,  anil  whom  he  succeeded  in  18X1. 
He  died  in  New  York,  April  27,  1874.  He  bad  been 
for  many  years  stated  clerk  of  the  synod  of  his  denom- 
ination, and  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  then 
at  Philadelphia. 

McMaster,  Algernon  S..  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 1807.  He  grad- 
uated at  Union  College,  and, after  completing  his  theo- 
logical studies,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Oalway  in  1833,  whence  he  went  in  1838  to 
Pittsburgh,  subsequently  to  Wcstficld,  and  finally  to 
Poland,  O..  where  he  labored  with  zeal  and  success  for 
twenty-four  vears,  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to 
resign.  He  died  at  Leetonia,  Oct.  2,  1882.  See  (N.  Y.) 
Observer,  OcL  12, 18*2.    (W.  P.  S.) 

IVIc Masters,  Stkrun«  Y„  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Guilford  Court* 
House,  N.  C,  Dec.  13, 1813.  He  graduated  at  the  State 
University,  was  ordained  in  1846,  and  officiated  in  1853 
as  rector  of  a  church  in  Alton,  III.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  as  president  of  St.  Paul's  College  in 
that  place,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1861, 
when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  27th  regiment  of  Il- 
linois Volunteers,  United  States  army;  in  the  following 
year  he  officiated  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  soon  after  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  that  place,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1875.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  150. 


!  McMillan,  John  (I),  !>.!>..  a  Presbyterian  min- 
|  ister,  was  bom  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov. 
11, 1752.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1770,  was  licensed  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1774, 
and  spent  the  two  following  years  preaching  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1776  he 
joined  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  was  stationed  at 
Chambersburg,  where  he  labored  earnestly  for  several 
years.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1833.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  350. 

McMillan,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  I'resbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  early  life  re- 
moved to  Xenia,  O.,  and  afterwards  went  to  i'hiladel- 
phia,  where  he  received  bis  education.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  which  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years  with 
great  usefulness  and  success.  He  served  during  the  war 
as  chaplain  of  a  Pittsburgh  regiment,  and  afterwards  had 
charge  of  a  church  at  Mount  Pleasant  for  ten  years. 
He  next  became  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  at 
Nantucket,  SepL  1, 1882.  See  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  Sept.  7, 
1882.    (W.  P.  S.) 

McMuUen,  RoBKirr  Burns,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  Feb.  9, 
1807.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1833;  spent  two  years  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tusca- 
loosa, April  8, 1837  ;  became  pastor  at  Clinton,  Ala.,  the 
same  year;  professor  of  chemistry  in  East  Tennessee 
University  in  1841 ;  pastor  of  FirstChurch  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  the  same  year;  president  of  Stewart  College  in 
1858,  and  died  at'Ciarkesville,  Jan.  14, 1865.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1881,  p.  100. 

McMurdie,  Hknry,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Ix>ndon,  May  21, 1822,  and  was  brought 
up  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.    He  entered 
a  commercial  house  in  Liverpool,  and  during  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  joined  the  Catholic  Church.    He  ac- 
companied bishop  O'Connor  of  Pittsburgh  to  America, 
and  entered  Mount  St.  Man's  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
uated.  He  was  onlained  priest  at  Loretto,  Pa.,  by  bish- 
op O'Connor,  Aug.  15,  1854.    He  returned  to  Mount  St. 
j  Mary's,  became  professor  of  theology  and  moral  philoso- 
i  phy,  afterwards  director  of  the  seminary,  was  vice  presi- 
j  dent  from  1873  to  1875,  and  was  a  hard  worker  to  the 
day  of  bis  death,  which  look  place  at  the  seminary, 
Emmittsburg,  Md.,  Jan.  20, 1880.    Dr.  McMurdie  had' a 
'  mind  which  saw  through  the  most  abstract  questions. 
He  had  a  marvellous  command  of  English,  and  was  a 
fine  preacher.   See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A  nnual,  1883,  p.  68. 

McPheeters,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
1  terian  minister,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Sept.  18, 
|  1819.     He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1841 ;  studied  law:  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1843;  was  ordained  evan- 
gelist in  1848;  became  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1851,  and  in  1861  of  Mulberry  Presby- 
}  terian  Church,  Shelbv  County,  Kv.,  where  he  died, 
March  9,  1870.    See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1881,  p.  141. 

McQueen,  Donald,  D.D„  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
I  was  born  in  Chesterfield  District,  S.  C,  June  21,  1810, 
(  of  a  Scotch-Irish  family.  He  graduated  from  South 
Carolina  College  in  1832".  and  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Columbia  in  1836.  His  sole  pastorate  was  at 
Sumter,  to  which  was  for  a  time  added  that  of  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Concord;  he  died  at  the  former  place, 
Jan.  22, 1880.    See  Nevin,  Presb.  Enryclop.  a.  v. 

McRee,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  May  10. 1752,  of  parents 
who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1730.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  New  Jersey  College,  studied  theology  pri- 
vately, was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange  in  April,  1778,  and  became  pastor  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  N.  C,  where  he  remained  twenty  years. 
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He  died  March  28,  1840.  See  Sprague,  AmaU  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  322. 

McSparran,  Jamba,  1  >  I  >..  an  English  clergyman, 
graduated  M.  A.  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
in  1709,  and  was  selected  by  the  Society  lor  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  (tunnel  in  Foreign  Parts  as  a  missionary 
over  the  Narragansetl  Parish,  R.  I.  He  waa  ordained 
Aug.  21, 1720,  as  deacon,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sept.  -  >  following,  as  presbyter,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Besides  officiating  in  Narrngansett,  he 
was  required  to  preach  at  Bristol,  Freetown,  Swansey, 
and  at  Little  Compton.  In  1725  he  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing a  Church  in  New  London,  Conn.  In  1736  he 
visited  England,  and  again  in  1754.  He  died  at  South 
Kingstown,  l;.  I.,  Dec  1,  1757.  He  published  a  work 
entitled  Atnerica  Itissected,  etc.  (Dublin,  1753).  See 
Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  44. 

McVickar,  William  Augustus,  D.D.,  a  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  April  24,  1827.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1846,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1849;  became  successively  rector  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  .1.,  and  at  Dohba  Ferry  and  Irviugton.  N.  V.; 
then  of  the  American  Chapel  at  Nice.  France,  and  for 
nine  years  previous  to  his  death  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  city.  Me  died  Sept.  24, 1877.  See 
Prot.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1878.  p.  169. 

McWhir,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  9,  1759.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Belfast,  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  en- 
tered the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  wa«  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Killylea^h  in  1782.  In  1783  he  sailed 
for  America,  and  in  1792  settled  near  Savannah,  and 
took  charge  of  an  academy,  in  connection  with  his  pas- 
toral duties.  He  died  Jan.  81,  1851.  See  Sprague. 
A  nwils  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  439. 

McWhorter,  Albxandkr.    See  Macwhortkr. 

Mead,  Edward  N.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  resided  for  some  time,  without  regular 
charge,  first  in  New  York  city,  and  then  in  Tarrytown, 
being  secretary,  in  1859,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  eighteen  years.  In  1864  he  ministered  at  Su  Mary's 
Church,  Becchwood,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Sing  Sing,  Oct. 
19,  1877.    See  Prot.  Episc,  Alumnae,  1878,  p.  169. 

Mead,  Hiram,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Cornwall,  Vl,  May  10,  1827.  He  studied 
at  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  and  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  College  in  1850. 
The  next  two  yeors  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.  From  1862 
to  1854  he  was  a  tutor  in  Middlebury 
College.  In  1857  he  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1858, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed,  Nor.  12, 
1867.  From  Dec  17,  following,  to  Sepu 
22,  1869,  he  was  pastor  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 
From  1870  until  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral 
theology  in  Oberlin  College.  He  died 
in  Oberlin,  O.,  May  18,  1881.  Among 
his  publications  is  the  Manual  of  Praise, 
fur  Sundtiy  ami  Social  Worship  (1880). 
See  Cony.  Year-book,  1882,  p.  34. 

Mead,  William  Cooper,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  ordained  deacon  in  1824  by  bishop 
Croea.  Previous  to  1836  he  waa  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  of 
Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  from 
that  date  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Xorwalk, 
Conn.,  until  his  death,  July  17,  1879,  at 


the  age  of  eighty  years.  For  more  than  forty  yean 
he  served  on  the  standing  committee,  and  in  the  genaai 
convention.    See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  p.  171. 

Means,  Jous  Omvkr,  D.D.,  a  Congreiratitmal  min- 
ister, waa  born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Aug.  1, 1822.  He  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoiu  College  in  1843,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1849,  having  meanwhile  served 
four  years  as  purser  in  the  navy.  He  was  ordained  Dec 
3, 1851,  pastor  at  East  Mcdway.  Miss.,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  four  years,  and  in  1857  became  pastor  of  dw 
Vine  Street  Congregational  Church,  at  Roxbury.  when 
he  remained  for  eighteen  years.  In  1875  be  resigned 
his  position  to  become  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sunday-school  Publication  Society,  but  was  soon  caDrd 
into  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  the  secretaryship  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dec. 
8,  1883.  Dr.  Means  also  served  on  the  Boston  School 
Board.  He  was  president  of  the  Roxbury  Atheromas, 
and  held  other  trusts.  He  was  also  a  member  of  tht 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England.  He  visited 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  missionary  society,  sod 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  denominations. 

Mears,  John  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  nno- 
ister  and  educator,  waa  born  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Aug.  10, 
1826.  He  graduated  from  Delaware  College  at  tbe 
head  of  his  class  in  1844,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1851.  He  was  ordained,  in  1852,  pastor  at  Camden. 
N.  J. :  in  1854  became  pastor  at  Elkton,  Md. :  in  1857 
nt  Milfonl,  Del.;  in  1860  became  joint  editor  of  the 
.4  merican  Presbyterian,  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  sole 
editor  and  proprietor  until  1X70,  when  that  paper  wai 
merged  in  the  F.cangelist.  In  1871  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  metaphysics  in  Hamilton  College,  a  posit  too 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Nov.  10, 1881.  Dr. 
Mears  took  great  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  in  1878  he  organized  the  movement  against  die 
Oneida  community  which  gained  such  force  that  thev 
were  compelled  to  abolish  the  object ionable  system  of 
complex  marriage.  He  was  prominent  as  a  proh&t- 
tionist,and  was  tbe  candidate  of  that  party  Air  governor 
in  one  campaign.  He  was  the  author  of  several  well- 
known  religious  works,  among  them  The  BibU  w  rat 
Workshop,  and  The  Martyrs  of  France. 

Medeba.  The  ruins  of  this  site  are  extensively 
described  by  Tristram  (/.and  of  Moab,  p.  821  sq.)  and 
Merrill  (East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  252).  They  c<>m**i  es- 
pecially of  two  columns,  still  standing,  with  their  archi- 


Colamns  at  Medeba. 
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trave,  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  a  stone  reservoir, 
one  hundred  and  iwenly  yards  square,  still  perfect,  with 
the  usual  signs  of  an  ancient  town. 

Medico,  Sixto,  a  Venetian  Dominican,  was  bom 
about  1501.  Ho  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Venice, 
in  1545  professor  of  theology  at  Padua,  and  died  Nov. 
29, 1561.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  l)e  I'aenere 
Jmlaurum  (Venire,  1551).  See  FUrst,  PibL  Jud.  ii, 
888 ;  Jocher,  A  l/gemeines  Gtlekrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  (B.P.) 

Medina,  Sam  ret.  ok,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Medina  del  Campo.  He  wns  a 
philosopher,  jurist,  and  teacher  of  repute,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  college  at  Salonica.  In  1596  he  pub- 
lished his  CpOE,  a  collection  of  answers  to  legal  de- 
cision*, mid  left  a  volume  of  homilies,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *2.  by  his  grandson, 
at  Mantua,  in  1622.  See  Dc'  |{i>ssj,  Pizumario  Sturuvt 
(Germ,  trnnsl.),  p.  215;  Liudo,  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  359 ;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  d.  Juden 
in  I'oiiuyul,  p.  89 ;  Furst,  H'M.  Jud.  ii,  839.    (a  P.) 

MeelfUhrer,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  Dec.  25, 
1570.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  preacher  and 
teacher  at  different  placet,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1640,  at 
Anshach.  He  is  the  author  of,  Manuale  Lexici  Hebra- 
ic* (Leipsic,  1617) : — Claris  Lingua  Htbrwm,  etc.  (Nu- 
remberg, 1698,  1628)  .—Compendiosa  Institutio  Gram- 
matica  Pebr.  (Ansbach,  1607;  Jena,  1623) :— Synapsis 
Instil ul.  Iltbr.  (Lcvdcn,  1642) :—  Yindicia  Eeanyelicer  : 
—  I  indicia,  Apostolic*,  etc.  See  Furst,  PibL  Jud.  ii, 
340 ;  J  ocher,  A  Uyemeines  GeleA  rten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.  ( D.  1 '. ) 

MeelfUhrer,  Rudolph  Martin,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ansbach.  He 
atudied  at  different  universities  and  was  made  a  li- 
centiate of  theology.  In  1712  he  joined  the  Komish 
Church,  but  returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church  again  in 
1725.  He  then  went  to  Gotha  and  Holland,  and  while 
on  his  war  home  was  imprisoned  by  the  imperial 
government,  and  retained  at  Eger.  When  MeelfUhrer 
died  is  not  known.  He  wrote,  Consensus  Veterum  He- 
hrerorum  rum  Ecdesia  Christiana  (Frankfort,  1701) 
Causa  Synagoyte  Errantis  (Altdorf,  1702):  —  Jesus  in 
Talmude  (ibid."  1699)  :—/*  Versionibus  Talmudis:—/* 
Merit  is  llebravrum  in  rem  I.iterarium :  —  l)e  Impetli- 
mentis  Ctmrersianis  Jndaorum.  See  Winer,  II  andbuch 
der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  563 ;  Furst,  Pibl.  Jud.  ii,  340  sq. ;  Jocher, 
AUgetneines  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (a  P.) 

Megaa,  Joseph  iiin.    See  Miciah. 

MegiddO.  Lieut.  Conder  (Tent  Work,  1, 128  sq.; 
and  still  more  extensively  in  the  .Memoirs  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  ii,  90  sq.)  impugns  the  grounds  of  iden- 
tity between  this  place  and  Ix-gio  (now  LejjuiO,  and 
prefers  Khnrbet  el-Mujedda,  a  ruin  three  miles  south- 
west of  Beisan ;  but  this  is  too  far  from  the  Kishon. 

Meharry.  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  O.,  Oct,  17, 
1831.  He  was  carefully  and  religiously  trained;  was 
converted  in  his  thirteenth  year:  in  1*33  entered  into 
mercantile  business;  received  license  to  preach  in  1841, 
and  in  the  same  year  joined  the  Ohio  Conference. 
Ilia  fields  of  labor  were  Blendon,  Bambridge  Circuit, 
Jacksonville,  Deer  Creek,  Frankfort,  and  Augusta  Cir- 
cuit, Ky.  In  1848  and  1849  he  served  New  Street  and 
East  Cincinnati  missions.  He  then  acted  as  agent  for 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  for  six  years,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  time  as  agent  for  the  Springfield  High- 
school.  His  next  appointments  were  Franklin,  Middle- 
town,  Fiuley  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  and  Wilmington.  Iu 
1866  and  1867  he  was  agent  for  the  Cincinnati  Wesley- 
an College;  from  1868  to  1870  was  pastor  at  Eaton; 
in  1871  served  as  presiding  elder  of  Ripley  District;  in 
1872  and  1873  of  Springtield  District;  from  1874  to 
1877  held  a  superannuated  relation;  and  in  1878  was 
api«)iuted  financial  agent  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.   He  died  in  Germautowu,  Nov.  18  of  that 


year.  Dr.  Meharry  was,  a  plain,  practical,  bold,  and 
uncompromising  preacher;  a  man  of  great  energy,  an 
indefatigable  worker.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences,  1879,  p.  16. 

Mehdivis,  a  Mohammedan  sect  in  India,  who  take 
their  name  from  believing  their  Walt  or  saint  to  hare 
been  the  promised  Mehdi  or  Mahadi.  A  pretender 
arose,  who  claimed  to  be  the  twelfth  Imam.  He  was 
born  at  Benares,  in  the  year  A.D.  1443,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Mahadi,  at  the  black  stone  at  Mecca, 
about  A.D.  1195.  He  died  at  Khorassan,  in  the  year 
A.D.  1505,  after  which  his  followers  di»|H<r»ed,  w  ithout, 
however,  giving  up  their  belief  in  the  reappearance  of 
their  leader  as  the  long-expected  Mahadi.  They  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  persecution  by  AurungzelH*.  but  are 
still  found  in  small  communities  in  various  parts  of  India. 

Mehring,  Hkiskich  Johanm  Fhikihuim,  a  Pmt- 
estant  theologian,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  May  8, 1H79,  at  Papendorf,  near  Pasewalk,  where 
he  occupied  one  and  the  MOM  jmstorate  over  fifty-six 
years,  is  the  author  of,  lias  Sundenreyisti r  im  lldmer- 
brief,  mler  neue  Erkldruuy  der  Stelle,  Horn,  i,  8-32 
(W'riezen-on-the-Oder,  1854)  -.-Per  P,irf  I'auli  an  die 
Rome,  (Stettin.  1858, 1  part ).  Sec  Zochuld,  Pibl.  Thetd, 
ii,864.    (a  P.) 

Meier,  Cbriatoph  Panlus  (originally  Solomon 
ben-Meir),m  rabbi  at  Frankfort,  who  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  was  baptized  Aug.  5,  1673,  at  Nordhausen, 
is  the  author  of,  Jutlischer  Sarrettspieyel  (Wittenberg, 
1686):- JVwmA  Ceremonies  (ibid.  1678;  Dautzic,  1682): 
Tractafus  de  Preri  et  ftidicula  Judaoruin  ExjMjsitione 
Cantici  (Dautzic,  1678),  etc.  See  Wolf,  Pibl.  Iltbr.  i, 
1010,  iii,  982;  iv,  967;  Jibber,  Allyemeims  GeUhrten- 
Isxikim,  a.  v.;  Schudt,  Jud.  Peuku-urdiyktiten,  ii,  124; 
Diefenbach,  Judceus  Concersus,  p.  169  sq.;  FUrst,  PibL 
Jud.  it,  341.    (B.  P.) 

Meier,  Friedrich  Chi  is t,  (originally  Israel 
Meier\&  Jew  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  bap- 
tized with  his  daughter,  at  Allona,  near  Hamburg,  Sept. 
21,  1701,  wrote,  Licht  tu  erltuchlen  die  Juden  (Leipsic, 
1711;  Halle,  1713):  —  Per  ejuldene  Lcuchter  im  A.  T. 
(Hamburg,  1718)  :—Palsam  dts  I.ebens.  on  Jewish  cere- 
monies ( Brunswick,  1719) :— Pei  91  Psalm yeilentet  (K.»- 
tock,  1704):— Moses  mil  Christus  ceryliehen  (Hamburg, 
1715):  —  Glaubensbekentttiss,  etc.,  or  rirzi*  "VS"3  0 
ri^T  (Altona,  1701).  See  Wolf,  Pill.  I/ebr.  i,  990 ;  iii, 
947;  iv,  959;  Jocher,  .4 llyemt'mes  GeUhrten- Lexikon, 
a,  v. ;  Furst,  PibL  Jud.  ii,  341.    (a  P.) 

Meier,  Qebhard  Theodor,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hanover,  May  16,  1633. 
He  stmurd  at  Hclmstiidt,  was  in  166n  professor  of  the- 
ology, and  died  Dec.  22,  1693.  He  wrote,  lutrtuluctio 
in  I'niversum  Theidoyiee  M oralis  Sluilium  (1071): — 
I'olitia  Ecclrsia-  Primiticas  ad  Politium  Cicilem  Forma* 
ta:  —  //istoria  Rtliyumum  Christiame,  Judaiae,  G  ml  His 
et  Muhammedautr.vlc.  See  Winer,  //andbuch  </»/•  iheol. 
Lit.  i,  310,  624,  636,  664.  904;  Jocher,  Allyemeims  Ge- 
lehrten-Uxikon,n.\.  (B.P.) 

Meiner,  Joiiaxx  WKKSEtt,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Kbmcrshofen,  Franconia,  March  5,  1723,  was 
rector  at  Langensalza,  ami  died  March  23,  1 7*9.  He 
wrote,  Pie  vahren  Eiyenschajh-n  der  hebrdischen  Sprache 
(Leipsic.  1748) :  —  Analysis  et  Yersio  iii  EccUsmstat 
(ibid.  1751 ) :— .4  uflosuny der  romehmsten  Schwieriykeiten 
der  hebr.  Sprache  (I^augeusalza,  1757):  —  Progr.  II  de 

//''   Cmsibus  ( l764-«»0t :— Peitray  zur  Y'trbes- 

seitniy  der  Piljelubersetzuny  (Katisbon,  1781 ).  Sec  Furst, 
Pibl.  Jud.  ii.  341  aq.;  Winer,  Paudbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  116.    (a  P.) 

Meinertzhagen,GrsTA\-,a  Protestant  theologian, 
who  died  at  Bremen  in  1856,  is  the  author  of,  Prediyten 
(Bremen,  1834):  —  I  He  Hoffnuuy  der  Gldubiyen  (ibid. 
1842):—  Yorlesunyen  iiber  die  Chrisfoltiyie  ties  Allen  Te- 
staments (ibid.  1843)  :—/>»>  relii/iose  Pednttuun  der  bib- 
lisdien  Wunder  (1845) :—  Leber  Werth  uiul  Pedeutung 
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der  biblischen  Geschichte  (1849)  —Die  Versuckung  Christi 
(1855).  After  his  death  Acheli*  published  Xachgelat- 
tem  Predigten  (1857).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii, 
865  8q.    (R  P.) 

Meinhart,  Gkoro  Fkikimucii.  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ohrdruff,  in  the  county 
of  Hohenlohe,  April  5.  1651.  He  iitudied  at  Jena  and 
Wittenberg,  wa*  in  1683  su|>erintendent  at  Amstadt,  and 
died  April  10. 1718,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Medi- 
tationes  in  Zacharia  is,  9 :— I iisputatumes  de  Propheta 
i/osi:—De  Xasirais  Disputati<mes  Tres:—De  Corban 
Dissertatumes  Tres : — Ite  I'nuli  Xasirrratu: — lie  Sete- 
nolatriti  el  Jeremia  fmprobata :  —  De  Eubrica  Templi 
Mgstici.  See  Unschuldige,  Xachrichten;  Jocher,  AU- 
gemeines  tielehrten-Ijexikoit,*.?.    (B.  l\) 

MeinteL  Johas*  Gkoru,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  the  18ih  century,  is  the  author  of  Xota  Seleetissi. 
morum  Commentalorum  Judaicorum  in  Psalmos  Ihtridi 
(Schwabach,  1744) :— Monarchic  tier  lltbi&er  (Nurem- 
berg, 1751):  —  Probe  finer  kritischen  /'•  V  >'..tf,  .,/•»'./ 
(ibid.  1764-70):  _  Ku rze  Erkldrung  des  Hitches  Ilwb 
(1771):—  Metaphrasis  Libri  Join,  sire  Johns  Metricus 
(1774).    See  Fttrst,  BQ>L  J  mi.  it,  342.    (B.  P.) 

Meinwerk,  bi»hop  of  Padcrborn  from  1009  to 
1036,  was  of  nolde  descent.  He  was  educated  at  Hal- 
berstadt  and  Hildesheim.  and  |.<-came  royal  chaplain 
under  Otto  HI.  Henry  II  made  him  bishop,  and  took 
him  to  Italy  in  1013.  Meinwerk  also  accompanied 
Henry's  successor,  Conrad  II,  to  Italy  in  1026,  and  by 
the  services  which  Meinwerk  thus  rendered  he  greatly 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  Church.  By  the  munificence 
of  his  royal  patrons  he  was  enabled  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  in  fhe  interest  of  the  school  and  in  founding 
new  monasteries.  He  died  June  5,  1036,  but  was  not 
canonized  until  1376.  His  life  is  found  in  Pertz,  Monu- 
menhi  Germania,  xi,  104-161.  See  also  Wattenbach, 
Ihutsche  Geschichtsguellen  (Berlin,  1878),  ii,  29-83.  279; 
Otto,  De  llenrici  II  in  A  rles  l.itttiasque  Meritis  (Bonn, 
1848) ;  Hirsch,  Jahrbkt  her  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter 
lleinrich  II ;  Bresslau,  Jahrbiirhrr  des  deutschen  Reichs 
unter  Konrad  II;  Plilt- Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  a.  v. 
(a  P.) 

Mela,  Frirorich  Ersst,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  June  26,  1658.  He  studied  at 
Jena  and  lA'iptic,  was  in  1688  conrector  at  IchlcuMngen, 
in  1691  superintendent  and  pastor  primarius,  in  1699 
doctor  of  theology,  and  «lieU  Dec.  20,  1744.  He  wrote, 
I  ft  Sanguine  Yetito  ex  Genes,  ir,  3,  4 :—De  Alorte  ex 
Rom.  r,  12:— /V  Resurrection*  Mortuorum  ex  Joh.  r, 
28,  29  —De  Extremo  Judicio  ex  2  Cor.  r,  10:  —  De  In- 
ferno ex  Mutt,  xxr,  41  :—  De  Deo  Vnitrino  ex  Esa. 
xlriii,  16. —  De  Christ  o  Jesu  Xazarens  ex  Esa.  xxriii, 
26: — lie  Script ura  .Sacra  ex  2  Tim.  in,  16,  17  : — />e 
Angela  ex  Ebr.  t,  14:  —  De  Proridentia  Dei  ex  1  Pet.  v, 
7: — Explanatio  Prioris  llemistichii  I  Cor.  xr,  17,  contra 
Spinozam : — Erplieafio  Jer.xxxii,  17,  contra  Spinozam, 
etc.  See  Ludovici  Xotifia  Ephororum  Schleusingen- 
sium;  Se»\mucT,JetztM>etule  Tht-olotjen;  Jocher,  A  llge- 
meines  GcUhrten-fcxikon,  k  V.    (B.  P.) 

Meisner,  Joh  aim.  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Torgau,  April  4,  1615.    He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  was  rector  at  his  native  place,  after-  J 
ward*  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  »t  Wittenberg,  ' 
and  died  in  1681.    He  wrote,  Theologi'a  Xaturalis  Tri-  ' 
bus  Dinsertatiomhus:  — Compendium  Theoloifia  IHspu-l 
tationihus  xxii :  —  fasciculi  IHsputationum  Tlteologica- 
rutn  ad  Genes,  i,  6,  7 : — De  Protrrangelio  Paradisiaco  ad  \ 
Genes.  Hi.  15  :— De  Con/usione  Linguarum  Baln/lonica  ad 
Genes,  xi.  1-9:  —  lie  Christo  Redemtore  I'iro  adJifbixix, 
25  :  —  Dr  PUrophoria  lliobi  in  Gtrlem  Redirirum  adJobi 
xix,  25  so,. :  —  lie  Oiigine  et  Proijressn  Arianumi: —  De 
Persecutiomhus  rt  Martgribus  Yeterum  Christianorum  : 
—  lie  i'etere  Xoroqtte  l/omine : —lie  Maria  liei  Gene- 
trice: — De  TranMsubstantiatume  et  Missa:  —  iJe  Spirit u 
Sancto  contra  Sodsdmo*  :—Xum  f'hristus  in  Triiuo 
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ritum  Sanctum.  See  Witte,  Diarium  ;  Jocher.  A  Ugs. 
meines  GtUhrttn  -  I^exikon,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Bandbuck  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  425.    (a  P.) 

Melaner,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Leipsic,  Dec.  11,  1765,  and  died 
there,  April  10,  1818,  doctor  and  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. He  published,  Xora  I'eteris  Testamenti  Claris 
(Leipaic,  1800,  2  vols.)  .—In  Carmine  Dacidis  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1-7  (1783): — (Economia  Cap.xii  Ilosetr  (1788). 
In  connection  with  Dbderleiu  be  published  Hibiia  Be- 
braica  cum  Variis  Isctumibus  (1793). 
Bandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  89,  120;  Hirst, 
847.    (a  P.) 

Mcjarkon.  This  is  held  by  Lieut.  Conder  {Tent 
It'ont,  i,  280)  to  be  the  Xahr  el- A  ujah,  a  stream  turbid 
with  yellow  sand,  running  iuto  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  north  of  JafTa. 

Meklenburg,  Jacub  Hikhcii,  a  Jewish  writer, 
who  died  at  Konigsberg,  April  6,  1865,  is  the  author  of 
n52pm  nP=n,or  Die  Schn/i  unddU  Ceberlie/erumg 
(Lei|»ic,  1839),  etc  Sec  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  348 ;  Zuch- 
old, BibL  TheoL  ii,  867.    (B.  P.) 

Melcher,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  who  died  at  Freienwalde,  Feb.  10. 
1880,  is  the  author  of,  I "erhaltniss  der  rier  tanomschen 
Ecangelien  unter  einander  (Berlin,  1847) :  — Be  it  rage  i 
I'ersttindniss  der  lleilufenschrifl  (1859). 
BM.  TheoL  ii,  869.    (B.  P.) 

Melcher,  Joaeph,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  stud- 
ied and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Modena,  was  ordaiiM  -I 
in  1830,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  court.  In  1843 
he  came  to  America  with  bishop  Ko»«li,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Little  Hock,  Ark.,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  St.  Mary's  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  which  diocese 
he  became  vicar-general.  He  remained  pastor  there 
until  he  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  Green  Bay,  Wia, 
July  12,  1868.  He  introduced  several  working  orders 
such  as  the  I'milinc*,  Franciscan  Tertiariea,  Servile*, 
etc.  Dr.  Melcher  died  Dec.  20, 1873,  at  the  age  of  aixir- 
*ix,  leaving  a  Mock  of  60,000  and  sixtv-nine  chun-hr-*. 
See  De  Omrcy  and  Shea,  Hist.  ,/  the  Catk.  CkurxJt  in 
the  United  States,  p.  598. 

Melchiades     Sec  Miltiaors. 

Melchior,  Juhann,  a  Reform. .  1  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, waa  bom  in  1646.  He  studied  at  different  uni- 
versities; was  in  1667  pastor  at  Freeh,  in  the  dnchr  >4 
JUlich,  in  1672  at  Kattekirchen,  in  1677  at  DOsaeblorf.  in 
1682  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  at  Dillenburg,  Oct.  ]6t 
1689.    He  wrote,  Claris  Prophetica  Cantici  Canticomm 

Salomnnis: — Comntentarius  in  Prophetam  Michaftm;  

Parallelismus  Loco  rum  Yeteris  Testamenti  in  Xoro  Ci- 
tutorum :— Analysis  Epistola  ad  Romanes: — Explana- 
tio Epistola  ad  Colossenses  :  —  Commentarius  in  Episto- 
lam  ad  Ifebraros :  —  Quastiones  in  A pocalyjtsin  :  —  Jit 
Religione  ejusgue  Xatura  et  Principio  contra  Spinozam : 
—  lie  t Economia  Dei  circa  Gentes  et  Judaos  ex  Para- 
bola I.ucai  xr,  11-32.  Melchior's  Latin  writing*  were 
published  at  Francker  in  1706,  with  a  biograph 
by  Johann  Heinrich  Florinus.  See  Jocher,  A  < 
Gelehrten-Ijexiton,  a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Melee h.  Saix>mo  Ibx-,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Itth 
century,  was  a  resident  at  Constantinople,  where  be 
published,  in  1554,  his  ^  ^2?,  "The  Perfection  of 
Beauty,"  scholia  on  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  has  been 
re|>catedly  edited,  but  the  beat  edition  is  that  of  Am- 
sterdam  (1685,  foL),  with  Abendana's  additions.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  grammatical  exegesis 
since  it  is  brief  and  condensed,  giving  almost  exclusive)** 
grammatical  and  lexical  explanations  for  the  most  part 
from  Kimchi's  writings.  It  has  been  highly  valuer!  among 
Christians  and  several  parts  of  it  have  been  translated 
into  Latin ;  that  on  Canticles,  by  Chr.  Molitor  (Altitorf, 
1659) ;  on  Joshua  and  MaUtchi,  by  Nik.  Kiippen  (Greif*- 
walde,  1708,  1709) ;  on  Ruth,  bv  J.  aCarpxov,  reprinted 
in  his  Collegium  RaUnnico-Biblkum  (Lcipek,  1705);  aa 
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Jonah,  bv  G.  Chr.  Burcklin  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1697),  Job.  Leusden  (ibid.  1692),  and  E.  Chr.  Fabriciua 
(Gbttingen,  1792);  on  Obadiah,  by  Brodberg  (Upsala, 
1711),  etc.  See  Furst,  BibLJud.  ii,  350;  Elheridge,  In- 
troduction to  Jevish  Lit.  p.  417;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  Degli  A  utori  (Germ,  transl.  by  Hamburger), 
p.  217;  Wolf,  BibL  litbr.  i,  1075  sq..  iii,  1055  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Mellor,  Enoch,  D.D„  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Salendinc  Nook,  near  H  udders- 
field,  Nov.  20, 1823.  He  studied  in  Huddcrsfield  College, 
graduated  A.M.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1845,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  in  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1847 
be  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Square  Road, 
Halifax.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  spread  rapidly,  and 
he  was  frequently  invited  to  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 
In  1861  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Great  George 
Street,  Liverpool,  where  he  achieved  signal  success.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  his  former  charge  in  Halifax,  where 
he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  continued  to  labor 
until  the  close  of  life,  Oct.  26,  1881.  He  was  active  in 
the  interests  of  his  denomination,  and  was  often  called 
to  positions  of  honor  in  that  connection.  He  published, 
The  Atonement;  its  Relation  to  Pardon,  etc.:— Ritual- 
ism and  if  ReUited  Dogmas :— Priesthood  in  the  Light 
of  the  iVew  Testament.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1882,  p.  815. 

Melo,  David  Abknatar,  a  converted  Spanish  Jew, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Of  his 
early  life  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  prison  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Whether  he  was  committed  there  because,  as 
Milman  states,  he  was  baptized,  and  was  sus|tected  of 
not  being  a  true  Christian,  or  in  order  to  crush  out  of 


He  entered  upon  hi*  ministerial  functions  in  1795  at 
Kleinfischlingen,  Bavaria,  waa  in  1806  pastor  at  Bd- 
chingen,  and  died  Aug.  8, 1827,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  Das  Buch  Hiob  metrisch  ubersetzt  und  eridu- 
tert  (Mannheim,  1828):— Die  Sprmche  Salomonis  uber- 
setzt mil  Anmerkungen  (1821).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  206,  212;  Film,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  351. 
(B.  P.) 

Membership  in  the  Christian  Church,  Con- 
ditions ok.  We  may  premise  in  general  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Quakers  or  Friends  (q.  v.),  the  one 
essential  and  universal  mode  or  sign  of  admission  to 
Church  communion  is  baptism  (q.  v.),  and  that  all  bod- 
ies of  Christendom, except  the  so-called  Baptists  (q.  v.), 
administer  the  rite  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults,  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  former  engaging,  either  for- 
mally or  presumably,  as  sponsors  (q.  v.),  the  future  as- 
sumption of  the  baptismal  vows  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren baptized,  who  meanwhile  occupy  a  subordinate  or 
preparatory  stage  nf  membership  as  catechumens  (q.  v.). 

I.  Basal  PrincijtUs. — 1.  Of  an  Ideal  Character. — The 
Church  of  God,  in  it*  broadest  sense,  consists  of  all  who, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heave.-.,  have  been  redeemed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  have  not,  by  resistance  of  the  Spirit,  forfeited 
(Jod's  favor.  The  visible  Church  is  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  who,  on  earth,  participate,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  common  Christian  life,  faith,  and  organic  fellow- 
ship. The  conditions  of  churcb-memliership  will  vary 
according  as  the  visible  Church,  in  the  form  it  was  de- 
signed to  assume,  be  regarded  as  one,  universal,  un- 
changeable, and  divine,  or  otherwise.  Again,  the 
Church  may  be  viewed  as  uniform  in  its  standard  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  life,  but  diverse  in  its  dogmatic 


him  the  betraval  of  some  of  his  kindred,  or,  as  Kayser-  ?"d  *****  Mow-hip.  The  dividing  lines  of  mem- 
liint  states,  because  he  translated  some  of  Davids  Psalms  r*"*'P  must,  therefore,  depend  largely  upon  the  follow- 


ling  states, 

into  Spanish,  is  very  difficult  to  say.  He  was  released 
in  1611,  and  found  a  refuge  in  Holland,  where  a  «r«  at 
many  of  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists  had  settled. 
He  soon  became  the  head  of  the  synagogue  at  Amster- 
dam, lecturing  at  the  same  time  at  the  Academy  of  Dc 
los  Pintos.  Melo,  whom  Barrios  calls  "  traductor  harm.  - 
nioto  del  Psalterio  misterioso,"  is  especially  known  as 
the  translator  of  the  Psalms  into  Spanish,  which  were 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1626,  under  the  title,  Los  Ptulmot 
tie  D>trid  en  Varias  Xinas,  and  which  leads  to  the  sujh 
iHtailion 


ing  ideals: 

(I)  The  Christian  Life.— What  is  it?  When  does 
it  begin ?  Here  comes  in  the  question  of  infant  or  adult 
membership.  See  P,edo-bap  nsM.  The  term  "life." like 
the  term  "death," is  ambiguous,  meaning  both  the  hid- 
den force  which  renders  spontaneous  action  possible  in  a 
favorable  environment,  in  forms  of  existence  above  the 
mineral,  and  the  activity  resulting  from  that  force. 
When  a  man  loves  God  and  hi*  neighbor  he  is  said  to 
be  spiritually  alive,  but  this  must  mean  that  he  exhibits 

that  he  went  thither  on  hiswavto  Holland,  and  ,nfc!10"  «  ^  the  ex.stence  of  winch  must  have  pre- 

ceded  the  display  of  it.    L ideas  we  are  Pelagians  we 
must  attribute  the  origin  of  spiritual  life,  the  capability 
religious  activity,  to  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  on  the  human  mind.    Accurately  to  de- 


»l*Mit  some  time  there.  See  Griitz,  Getch.  d.  Juden 
(Leipsie,  1868),  x,  5  sq. ;  Ka.vserling,  Sepkardim.  p.  169 

sq.;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionano  Storico  (Germ,  transl.  bv  'f  8.P°"ta.nfOU9 

Hamburger),p.218;  MHmm,  History  of  the  Je,cs  (S.Y.  ™^*P!£™ 

1870),  iii,  454  ;  De  los  Rios,  Estudios  Sobre  los  Judios  de  ««mine  the  moment  when  life  begin,  is  as  difficult  n 

EsPana,  p.  521  sq,,  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  351.    (B.  P.)  ±*?"TL"  tSi  fefiS?  \  "  5?™* 


Espaila, 

Melos,  Johann  Gtcouo,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  Aug.  24,  1770,  at  Grosscnmonnra,  near  Merseburg. 
and  died  at  Weimar.  Feb.  16,  1828,  professor  at  the  sem- 
inary. He  published,  Biblische  Geschichten  dts  AUtn 
und  Xeuen  Testaments  (Weimar, 
1820) :— Geschichte  der  Rrfor- 
vmtintt  fur  Burger-  und  Land- 
sc/iulen  (5th  ed.  edited  by  Rothe, 
Berlin,  1837  ) :  —  Beschreibung 
des  judisdien  Landrt  zur  ZtU 
Jtsn  (Weimar,  1822;  2d  cd. 
1830):  _  Geist  des  Christ  al- 
liums (1824).  See  Winer, 
IlaiuUtuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  254, 
262,  309,  318;  Zuchold,  BSU. 
Theol.  ii,  869;  FUrst,  BibLJud, 
ii,  351.    (B.  P.) 

Melpomfine.  in  Greek  my- 
thology, was  the  muse  of  trag- 
edy.   See  Mcsks. 

Melsheimer,  Ludwto  _ 
FuiKORtCH  a  Protestant  theo-  ^ft^ffiL5» 
logian,  was  bom  Sept.  18,  1m  1.    walls  of  Hcrculaneum. 


done  is  to  fix  a  period  beyond  which  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  life-giving  contact  is  delayed. 
Put  that  period  of  dvatQtv  ytwijmg,  or  birth  from  above, 
at  baptism,  and  the  conditions  of  membership  will  as- 
sume one  aspect:  put  it  at  the  moment  of  conscious 
self-surrender  and  faith,  and  they  will  assume  another. 
"Life,"  however,  mean*  not  merely  capacity  for  spon- 
taneous action,  but,  also,  action  itself— living.  He  is 
alive  who  acts  holily.  He  is  dead  who  lives  in  sin. 
On  our  conceptions  of  what  the  divine  standard  of  liv- 
ing is,  and  of  the  time  when  and  the  means  by  which 
the  transitiun  from  mere  capacity  for  living  to  actual 
living,  the  moral  change,  renewal,  or  conversion,  occurs, 
will  depend  the  condition*  of  membership  mi  our 
churches.  Is  there  such  a  divine  and  unchangeable 
standard?  Does  it,  if  it  exists,  cover  principles  only, 
or  overt  acts  alone,  or  motives  also?  How  far  arc  mo- 
tives capable  of  being  tested  by  Church  authorities? 
Is  the  beginning  of  Christian  living  coincident  with 
such  faith  as  secures  reverent  obedience  to  known  di- 
vine law,  or  with  the  faith  that  gives  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance? To  what  extent  is  individual  liberty  in  the 
application  of  fundamental  principles  of  holy  living 
admissible  ?  If  the  relation  of  Christian  love  to  i 
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or  business  is  doubtful,  have  Church  authorities  I 
the  right  to  excommunicate  him  in  whom  spiritual  life 
may  Mill  exist,  and  whom  God  may  still,  in  a  measure, 
approve?  A  just  separation  from  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  separation  from  Christ.  Is  it  right  to  enforce,  in  what  I 
professes  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  rules  that  would 
be  legitimate  only  in  a  voluntary  club,  organized  for  I 
special  purposes  within  the  Church,  but  not  cotcrmi-  I 
nous  with  the  Church?    On  the  decision  given  here 
will  greatly  depend  the  conditions  of  membership  in 
Christian  organizations. 

(2)  The  Ideal  of  Doctrine.  —  One  department  of 
church  work  is,  by  the  application  of  truth,  to  lead  into 
action  the  latent  spiritual  capability  implanted  by  the 
Spirit  of  G<mI.  This  implies  the  instruction  of  those 
formally  enrolled  in  the  organization.  What  shall  they 
be  taught  ?  Has  Christianity  any  one,  universal,  un- 
changeable, and  divine  standard  of  doctrine?  If  so,  is 
it  confined  to  facts,  or  does  it  embrace  theories,  also? 
What  are  the  facts?  How  much,  if  any,  of  this  code 
of  doctrine  must  be  demanded  of  members  of  the 
Church  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  also 
depend  the  conditions  of  membership. 

(8)  The  Christum  Ideal  of  Onjanic  Fellotcship.-U 
there  a  divinely  authoritative  standard  of  organic 
Church  relations?  Are  divine  blessings  promised  to 
Christians  in  their  organic  capacity,  or  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  only  ?  If  a  divinely  approved  stand- 
ard of  life  and  truth  are  universally  imperative,  and  if 
failure  to  reach  that  standard  is  an  object  of  mercy  only 
when  circumstances  have  rendered  perfection  impossi- 
ble in  him  who,  nevertheless,  sought  conformity  to  that 
standard,  can  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  life  and  truth  iu  the  world  be  left  to  purely 
voluntary  religious  organizations,  guerilla  warfare,  and 
free-lance*?  Or  is  there  one  visible  organism,  superior 
to  all  clubs  and  societies,  the  heir  of  special  promises, 
so  long  as  it  is  faithful  to  its  obligations,  and  one,  a  just 
excision  from  which  is  excision  from  God?  Though 
our  Lord  did  not  condemn  him  who  cast  out  devils, 
even  when  he  followed  not  the  disciples,  were  not  his 
preparatory  instructions,  his  special  commission,  and  his 
peculiar  promises  given  to  the  disciples  whom  he  was 
organizing?  Let  coveuant  blessings,  with  correspond- 
ing obligations,  be  attached,  even  if  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively so,  tn  a  visible  organism ;  and  introduction  into 
that  organism  must  bring  at  once,  if  they  have  not 
been  received  before,  the  promised  blessings;  and  these 
blessings  are  then  to  be  retained,  not  sought  for,  unless, 
after  the  reception  of  them,  they  have  been  forfeited. 
Let  covenanted  blessings  be  the  inheritance  of  individ- 
uals only,  opart  from  all  organic  connection,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  personal  acts,  then,  prior  to  those  acts,  it  can- 
not be  assumed  that  such  blessings  are  ever  given,  even 
when  the  individuals  concerned  are  the  infant  children 
of  believers;  while  the  discredit  thrown  upon  any  or- 
ganic connections  possible  prior  to  the  personal  actions 
must  react  on  the  conditions  of  membership  assumed 
subsequently  to  these  acts. 

2.  Principles  of  a  Practical  Character.  —  (1)  The 
terms  of  Church  membership  further  depend  upon  the 
source  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Church.  The  life  of  one  of  the 
original  apostles  continued  beyond  the  date  of  the 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  of  the  Epistles:  must  the 
form  of  the  Church  which  existed  prior  to  the  writing 
of  these  honks  be  authoritative,  and  the  form  which 
history  shows  to  have  prolxably  arisen  with  his  sanction  j 
Ik>  ignored?  Is  the  constitution  of  the  Church  one  of 
cast-iron?  When  was  it  cast?  At  the  close  of  the 
New-Test,  canon?  After  the  first  three  general  coun- 
cils? After  the  first  seven?  Or,  is  there  a  living 
Spirit,  ever  present  with  the  Church,  guiding  it  by 
Scripture,  by  reason  and  common-sense,  by  history  and 
the  evident  necessities  of  spiritual  life  iu  changing  cir- 
cumstances? Is  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  gaiued  from  the  Bible  alone,  or  from  the 


Bible  and  something  else ?   The  conditions  of  i 
ship  will  be  determined  by  the  answers  £ 
questions. 

(2)  These  conditions  are  affected,  also,  by  prinerpb 
of  Scriptural  interpretation.  What  language  did  the 
Saviour  use?  If  he  speaks  of  "water  and  the  Spirit,' 
is  his  wonl  to  be  interpreted  by  Hebrew  or  by  timk 
analogies?  If  he  uses  the  term  ^arriZw,  or  if  hi;  rs 
porters  use  it  in  rendering  the  wonl  be  may  hare  em- 
ployed, must  the  Church  limit  her  conduct  by  the  late* 
edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott?  Or  are  the  vaaJsal 
New-Test.  Scripture  to  be  regarded  as  ao  much  the 
product  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  all  modify  inc.  hu- 
man literary  elements  are  eliminated  from  them?  U 
there  a  development  of  practice  indicated  even  in 
the  New  Test.,  and  must  any  given  passage  be  inut- 
pretcd  as  of  perpetual  obligation  by  etymology,  span 
from  the  light  thrown  upou  it  by  this  principle  of  6e. 
velopment?  Have  we  any  right  to  say  that  the 
erning  office  of  the  apostolate  was  to  be  changed.  U* 
that  the  introduction  of  Christian  families,  as  well  u 
adult  converts,  into  the  Church  was  to  Wad  to  a» 
change?  In  a  word,  must  the  practices  which  ire 
legitimate  in  the  Church  be  limited  by  a  system  of  in- 
terprctalioii  based  upon  a  bald  literalism?  Or  nut 
rites  and  ceremonies  vary  when  interpretation  jod^tj 
of  the  obligation  of  such  forms  by  the  light  thrv*» 
upon  the  Scriptures  from  the  thousand  avenues  of  x 
living,  perpetually-speaking  Providence,  so  long  a>  lit 
decision  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  principles  if 
the  New  Test.?  These  questions  will  suggest  the  beat- 
ing  of  hcrmciif  utics  on  membership  in  the  Church. 

II.  lllusti  atums  of  these  Principles  in  the  Practice*/ 
Diji  rent  Denomination*.— 1.  A  orient  Episcopal  Ck*tck>t. 
—  These  include  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  with  in 
various  branches,  the  Human  Church,  the  English  or 
British  Church,  and  the  National  Churches  of  Iko- 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

(1)  The.  Greek  or  Eastern  Church.  —  "  Prevkm*  c 
baptism,  the  child,  though  not  two  months  old,  nr.  «  I* 
solemnly  initiated  into  the  Church,  as  a  catechumen, 
through  the  medium  of  its  sponsors,  when  exorcisai  a 
used."    Four  prayers,  with  blowing  on  the  chik'* 
mouth,  forehead,  and  breast,  and  commands  to  the  nil 
spirit  to  depart  and  return  no  more,  precede  the  in  < 
immersion  or  affusion  of  baptism.  In  Alexandria  at*!  d* 
Syrian,  or  Jacobite,  Church  affusion  exists.   Ajiki  i' 
the  Armenians  both  forms  arc  united.    The  Oi«»*.  <a 
exorcism,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thirty-seven  naws 
Chrism,  or  anointing  with  holy  oil,  follows  immediately 
after  baptism,  and  answers  to  confirmation  iu  the  We* 
cm  Church.    Within  seven  days  after  this  amtfcfr 
washing  occurs,  followed  by  tonsure,  or  cutting  tin  hi^ 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.    Confession  four  times  in  tie 
year  is  prescribed,  but  is  generally  practiced  but  one*, 
as  is  also  communion.    In  the  absence  of  a  priest  i*  » 
deacon,  lay  baptism  is  recognized,  if  it  has  been  vivah- 
istered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.    Chrism  only  is 
enforced  where  such  baptism  has  taken  place.  The 
Montenegrin  Church  in  South  Albania,  however,  re- 
baptizes  Koman  Catholics,    The  popular  imprewioa 
that  the  Greek  Church  recognises  the  baptism  of  t» 
other  Church  is  denied  by  Archbishop  Platott,  in  k> 
supplement  to  M.  I  hit  en's  (Ettrres  Mclttt,  ii.  I*'1 
'*  Baptismum  aliarum  ecclesiarum  Christ  ianarura  fit-a 
irritum  esse  putamus,  et  qui  ex  iis  ad  nos  vtniwn, 
iterato  baptismate,  sed  solo  sacro  chrismate  iiiuiirt<*.rt» 
cipimus."    ('*  We  do  not  consider  the  baptism  of  other 
Christian  churches  invalid;  and  we  receive  those  wo-1 
come  to  us  from  them  only  by  anointing  them  with  t'* 
holy  chrism,  without  repealing  their  baptism."'!  SubrriU- 
sion  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  demanded.  The  cc-m- 
munion  is  administer*  . I  in  both  kinds,  even  to  infanu. 
bread  and  wine  being  mixed  together,  and  given  in  » 
spoon  by  the  officiating  priest.    Adult  candidate*  then 
reverentially  salute  the  clergv  bv  hand-kissing,  ar»i«* 
congratulated  by  their  friends  as  orthodox  l~ 
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No  Russian  who  has  been  educated  in  the  Greek 
Church  can  lawfully  depart  from  it. 

(2)  The  Roman  Church.— The  leading  conditions  of 
membership  in  this  Church  are  involved  in  her  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "  Church,"  as  "  the  society  of  the  faith- 
ful who  are  baptized  and  united,  by  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith,  participation  in  the  same  sacraments 
and  the  same  worship,  to  each  other,  and  who  arc  under 
one  head  in  heaven,  viz.  Christ,  and  one  head  on  earth, 
viz.  the  pope,  his  vicar."  "The  Church,  though  it 
consists  of  good  and  bad  members,  does  not  include 
heretics,  schismatics,  or  (at  least  in  the  full  sense  of 
membership)  persons  severed  from  her  unity  by  the 
greater  excommunication."  u  Whether « pure  schismat- 
ics '  (i.  e.  persons  holding  the  full  faith  of  the  Church, 
but  separated  by  schism)  may  still  be  called  members 
of  the  Church"  is  a  question  "agitated  in  the  theologi- 
cal schools."  Baptism  is  believed  to  be  "  the  origin  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Church." 
The  candidate  is  presented  at  the  door  of  the  church- 
building,  receives  catechetical  instruction,  submits  to 
exorcism,  has  salt  put  into  his  mouth,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  ii|>on  different  parts  of  his  body,  is 
touched  on  ears  and  nostrils  with  saliva,  renounces 
Satan,  his  works  and  pomps,  is  auoiutcd  with  oil,  and 
makes  profession  of  his  faith,  by  sponsors  in  the  case  of 
infants,  before  baptism.  Baptism  is  by  trine  affusion. 
Then  follow  chrism,  robing  in  white,  holding  a  burning 
light,  and  receiving  a  name  of  some  saint.  Confirma- 
tion with  a  chrism  of  olive-oil  and  balsam,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  in  the 
name  t.f  the  Trinity,  follows  either  immediately  or,  as 
is  usual,  at  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Confes- 
sion at  least  once  a  year  is  imperative.  The  greater 
excommunication  is  reserved  only  for  the  most  heinous 


(3)  The  Church  of  England.— This  Church  regards 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Bible  as  forever  bind- 
ing; but  she  refuses  not  the  guidance  of  subsequent 
Providential  direction.    Her  terms  of  membership  arc 
founded  upon  the  following  principles.    The  Church's 
ideal  of  life,  doctrine,  and  order,  as  given  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  is  divine  and,  wherever  possible,  impera- 
tive.   Life  is  most  important;  and,  while  order  is  not 
indifferent,  it  may  need  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
truth  and  life.    Hence  she  does  not  exclude  from  the 
pale  of  the  Church  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
life,  have  believed  themselves  compelled  to  violate  even 
her  own  historic  onler,  but  accepts  their  acts  of  bap- 
tism, if  |K-rformcd  with  water  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  considers  all  thus  baptized  to 
be  members  of  Christ's  Church.    Where  the  obstacles 
to  truth  and  life  which  rendered  the  preservation  of 
order  morally  impossible  have  been  removed,  she  re- 
gards a  return  to  the  primitive  apostolic  order  impera- 
tive for  the  maintenance  of  unity.    Hence,  while  en- 
deavoring to  remove  from  herself  those  obstacles,  when 
she  sees  them  to  be  such,  she  abstains  from  such  inter- 
changes of  membership  as  would  imply  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Church  on  diverse  bases  of  life,  doctrine,  or 
onler  is  normal  or  ordinarily  legit  imate.    Her  first  con- 
dition of  membership  is  baptism.    In  this,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  is  made  on  the  forehead.    It  may  be  admin- 
istered by  lay  hands,  and  in  any  of  the  various  modes. 
J k« fore  baptism,  the  divinely  imparted  capacity  for 
spiritual  action  and  enjoyment  may,  in  her  opinion,  as 
truly  exist  as  after  it;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian 
covenant,  in  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20,  is  regarded  as  given 
to  Christians  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  as  in- 
dividuals only,  it  is  believed  that,  in  baptism,  the  cov- 
enant blessing  is  surely  given.    This  blessing  of  the 
vitalizing  Spirit  is  called  -'regeneration,"  not  because 
the  moral  change  now  commonly  so  called  is  therein 
wrought,  but  because  the  divine  capacity  for  holy  liv- 
i  ng,  then,  at  least,  certainly  imparted,  but  impossible  by 
human  nature,  is  then,  also,  first  openly  manifested 
declared,  just  as  natural  birth  first  openly  manifests 


the  life  which  was  before  concealed.  Hence,  her  second 
condition  of  membership,  confirmation,  is  an  opportu- 
nity given,  after  instruction,  publicly  to  assume  those 
responsibilities  for  which  candidates  are  supposed  to 
have  been  previously  prepared  by  that  faith  which, 
working  by  love,  brings  the  divinely  imparted  capacity 
into  action,  producing  the  moral  change,  renewal,  or 
conversion  demanded.  Church  membership  is,  there- 
fore, a  home  privilege,  with  spiritual  power  believed  to 
be  graciously  conferred  prior  to  all  personal  choice,  to 
counteract  inherited  tendencies  of  evil,'  and  to  enable 
the  child,  from  the  beginning,  to  see  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  a  privilege  to  be  re- 
tained, and  not  first  to  be  sought  after  a  period  of  alien- 
ation more  or  less  prolonged.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  admission  of  adults  by  baptism,  if  this  has  not  been 
previously  given,  and  by  confirmation.  She  imposes 
upon  candidates  no  dogmatic  theories,  but  only  the 
facts  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Her  moral  de- 
mands cover  no  "doubtful  disputations,"  but  only  the 
faith  and  love  which  are  essential  to  Christianity.  Her 
ceremonial  demands  enforce  no  more  than  attendance 
upon  prayer,  the  word  and  the  two  sacraments  of  our 
Lord.  Her  law  of  discipline  for  the  punishment  and 
exclusion  of  lay  offenders  is.  unfortunately,  so  greatly 
obstructed  by  legal  considerations  as  to  have  become 
almost  obsolete.  Relieving  that  she  represents,  not  a 
voluntary  society,  but  the  Church  of  God,  having  main- 
tained her  historic  connection  in  all  essentials  with  the 
Church  of  apostolic  times,  she  considers  those  baptized 
bv  her  as  hers  until  they  die  or  are  formally  excluded 

•  WW 

or  dismissed. 

(4)  On  the  principle  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Church,  in  their  corporate  action,  arc  and  re- 
main the  same  Church,  the  established  churches  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  may  be  classed  among 
ancient  episcopal  churches,  though  called  Lutheran. 
In  their  terms  of  membership  they  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  other  episcopal  churches. 

2.  Modern  Episcopal  Churches,  and  Quasi- Episcopal 
Churches,  Originating  since  the  Reformation,  and  Com- 
mitting the  Rights  of  Ordination  and  Supervision  to  One 
Man,  Assistell  by  Others.— (I)  The  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. — The  origin  of  this  may  be  dated  from  the 
revival  of  episcopacy  by  Charles  II,  in  16C1.  Its  terms 
of  membership  are  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
Church. 

(2)  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  i'nited 
States. — This  was  founded  as  a  separate  body  in  1784, 
ami  has  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  the  Eng- 
lish Church;  but  an  intention  to  be  confirmed  as  soon 
as  possible  suffices,  in  certain  cases,  to  secure  member- 
ship. The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  moy, 
on  request,  be  omitted.  Letters  of  transfer  to  other 
denominations  are  sometimes  given. 

(3)  Moravians  (European,  origin,  172" ;  American, 
1800).— In  Europe,  baptism,  with  laying  on  of  hands, 
introduces  children  into  the  Church  as  catechumens, 
among  whom,  prior  to  admission  as  full  members,  adult 
converts  take  their  place.  In  America,  full  member- 
ship involves  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God.  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  can- 
didate's sins,  determination  to  follow  holiness  and  to 
obey  the  Church,  and  reception  in  open  congregation 
by  the  pastor,  after  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
statement  of  objections  to  the  reception.  Retention  of 
membership  depends  upon  obedience  to  laws,  some  of 
which  forbid  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxicants,  or  the  rent- 
ing of  property  to  liquor-dealers,  or  signing  petitions 
favoring  them,  and  union  with  secret  societies.  Exclu- 
sion is  by  a  vote  of  the  class,  or  congregation,  after  ad- 
monition and  examination.  Transfer  to  other  bodies 
may  take  place  "  by  a  vote  of  the  charge,"  ami  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  pastor. 

(4)  The  English  WesUyans.—To  be  members  of  the 


society,  persons  are  required  to  desire  salvation,  to  meet 
in  class,  to  avoid  evil  and  do  good,  according  to  the  de- 
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nominational  standard  or  evil  and  good,  and  attend 
"  the  ordinances  of  God."  The  communion  is  not  re- 
fused to  godly  persons,  though  they  belong  to  the  con- 
gregation only,  and  not  to  the  society.  Baptized  chil- 
dren arc  not  members  of  the  Wealcyan  organism,  ami 
are  sometimes  sent,  for  confirmation,  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

(5)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
State*  of  A  merica — The  conditions  of  membership  in 
this  Church  are  less  affected  than  in  other  Methodist 
churches  by  the  transition  from  a  voluntary  society  of 
adults  formed  for  a  special  purpose  to  a  self-governing 
Church.  Membership  begins  by  reception  as  a  proba- 
tioner, on  giving  evidence  of  desire  for  salvation  from 
sin.  After  six  months,  on  recommendation  of  the  lead- 
ers and  stewards,  baptism  having  been  received,  and 
satisfactory  assurances  of  faith  and  loyalty  having  been 
given  to  the  preacher  in  charge  before  the  Church, 
full  membership  is  conferred.  Members  of  other  bodies 
are  received,  on  recommendation  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  on  assurance  of  loyalty  to  the  principles 
ami  practices  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Baptized  children 
of  Methodist  parents,  though  regarded  as  in  visible 
coveiinut  relation  with  God,  and  as  objects  of  the 
Church's  care,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church  until,  after  having  attended 
class  ("or  six  months,  they  are  publicly  received  in  regu- 
lar form.  After  reception  into  full  membership,  attend- 
ance upon  class-meeting,  while  strongly  recommended, 
is  no  more  imperative  than  attendance  upon  other  use- 
ful services.  For  crimes  duly  proved,  members  may  be 
expelled;  after  removal  to  parts  unknown,  the  name 
may  be  dropped;  on  transference  by  certificate  to  an- 
other denomination,  and  on  withdrawal  while  character 
is  unimpcached,  membership  ceases. 

(6)  The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  —  This  con- 
forms to  the  conditions  of  membership  among  the  Eng- 
lish Wesleyans,  attendance  upon  class -meeting  being 
essential,  dancing  and  similar  amusements  being  for- 


ben*  of  the  organization. 

(7)  The  IVesleyan  Methodists  of  the  United  Staff » 
(dating  from  1842). — This  adds  to  the  usual  Methodist 
conditions  of  membership  special  rules  against  secret 
societies,  as  Freemasons,  Odd-Fellows,  etc.,  intoxicants 
and  tobacco. 

(8)  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  (dating  from  1832) — 
In  addition  to  baptism,  "the  conditions  under  which 
any  person  can  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  congrc 


bal  expression,  from  those  of  episcopal  churches.  u  TV 
basis  of  Church  membership  is  the  covenant  of  gnv* 
which  Christ  condescends  to  make  with  hit  people,  «t 
which  covenant  faith  is  the  essential  conditioo,  si ; 
baptism  the  visible  sign ;  and,  as  infants  cannot  in  then 
own  person  exercise  faith,  their  membership  must  if. 
the  first  instance  rest  upon  the  faith  of  their  partus*, 
until  they  come  to  an  age  intelligently  and  voluntarily 
to  embrace  and  profess  Christ  themselves."  "Even 
child  of  believing  parents  is  by  his  birth  a  citizen 
God's  kingdom  and  an  heir  of  its  privileges,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  subsequent  jiersonal  faith."  One  pat- 
ent, at  least,  or  one  guardian,  in  the  absence  of  paren- 
tal custody,  if  "  presumptively  believing,"  must  mat* 
"an  express  engagement  to  train  the  child  to  godli- 
ness." Children  are  to  be  taught  the  Catechism,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  pray  and  is. 
obey  Christ.  Baptized  children  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  In  baptism,  there  is  a  grace 
"conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  yet  the  grace  of  re- 
generation is  not  necessarily  connected  with  baptism, 
but  is  so  in  the  case  of  "such  as  that  grace  belong*! 
unto."  "The  first  element  in  the  process  of  regenera- 
tion  is  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exerted 
directly  on  the  soul."  These  principles  differ  not  sub- 
stantially from  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  «hkh 
can  be  properly  understood  only  when  viewed  in  their 
relation  to  Pelagianism.  Hooker  defines  regeneration 
as  "  that  infused  divine  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
gives  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  their  first  disposition 
towards  future  newness  of  life;"  and  he  says  that 
"grace  is  not  alisolutely  tied  to  sacraments."  but  that, 
in  MM-rnments, "  God  imparts  the  saving  grace  of  ChriK 
to  all  that  are  capable  thereof."  Though  differences  tf 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  words  to 
the  representation  of  facts,  yet,  on  the  facta  themselves, 
both  Presbyterians  and  the  Church  of  England  seen 
very  nearly  to  agree.  Among  Presbyterians,  unbsp- 
tized  adults  are  received  on  profession  of  faith  in  Christ 
and  on  baptism.  The  enforcing  of  doctrinal  conformrfy 
to  the  theological  standards  is  not  necessary  or  univer- 
sal. The  faith  in  Christ  demanded  is  not  necessarily 
such  as  brings  assurance  of  forgiveness.  Proper  letten 
from  other  evangelical  churches  admit  to  membership. 
Censures  are  given  for  offences  against  lawful  authority, 
nature,  and  Christianity,  and  excommunication  asain 
contumacy.  These  principles  generally  apply  to  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  all  lands,  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbvtehan 


gations  gathered  under  the  restored  apostleship"  are  |  Church,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  etc 
"that  he  should  fully  and  heartily  recognise  the  an-  1  he  Dutch  Reformed  Church  makes  confirmation  the 
thority  of  this  apostleship,  so  that  he  can  sincerely 
work  with  it,  submit  to  the  commandments  of  the  apos- 
tles, recognise  the  grace  of  Christ  in  them,  and  all  the 
ministries  authorized  by  them.  Should  any,  after  more 
or  less  time,  lose  their  confidence  in  these  restored  min- 
istries, and  separate  themselves  from  the  congregations, 
they  are  still  remembered  and  prayed  for  as  negligent 
or  lapsed  members,  and  their  names  are  kept  on  a  sepa- 
rate register." 

( 9  )  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  —  Baptism  and 
confirmation  admit  to  this  Church  persons  born  of 
parents  within  its  pale.  Communicants  of  other  de- 
nominations are  received  by  letter  or  other  satisfactory 
evidence  of  membership,  confirmation  being  optional 
with  them.  As  no  discrimination  between  denomina- 
tions is  made,  there  seems  to  be  no  guarantee  that  even 
baptism  has  been  duly  received.  Assent  to  the  prin- 
ciples, doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church  is 
demanded.  Membership  may  cease  during  life  by  pre- 
senting a  written  statement  of  intention  to  withdraw, 
or  by  exclusion  by  the  Church  courts  for  offence.  Some 
differences  of  practice  exist  in  different  localities. 


public  reception  of  members  after  examination  in  HiUt 
and  Church  history  and  doctrines.  Presbyterian  Lu- 
therans consider  confirmation  to  be  the  public 
tion  of  candidates,  with  the  blessing  of  the  mir 
after  a  doctrinal  examination;  but  variety  of 
arises  from  the  large  congregational  liberty 
The  United  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribe rules  against  the  use  of  hymns,  secret  societies, 
and  open  communion. 

4.  Congregational  Churches,  or  those  in  which  est* 
Congregation  it  Supreme  orer  its  oiem  A  fairs.  —  (1) 
Orthodox  Piedobaptist  Churches.  —  Credible  personal 
faith  in  Christ  and  consecration  to  his  service  are  the 


the  judge  of  such  credibility.  Children,  prior  to  per- 
sonal faith  and  consecration,  are  in  no 
but  are  to  be  watched  over,  that  they  may  I 
Opinions  and  practice  differ  as  to  what  children  art 
eligible  for  baptism,  whether  those  of  members  only,  or 
others.  Absence  for  a  year  in  parts  unknown,  transfer 
to  other  churches,  and,  in  some  instances,  resignation 
without  transfer,  lead  to  erasure  of  the  name  from  the 


8.  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  vhich  the  Right  of  I  church  roll ;  and  contumacious  offences  lead  to  exdo- 
Ordination  Resides  in  a  Body  of  Presbyters.  —  These  sion  by  the  Church.  The  Evangelical  Union,  or  Mori- 
churches  are  governed  by  principles  which  do  not  differ  sonians,  differ  from  other  CongregatiouaUsts  chiefly  in 


itally,  though  they  differ  in  details  and  in 
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faith,  on  which  members  are  accepted,  to  be  such  that 
it  is  not  only  invariably  accompanied  by  assurance  of 
acceptance,  but  that  it  renders  prayer  before  it,  and  for 
it,  an  offence. 

(2)  Orthodox  AntipmdobaptiM  Churches.  —  "  The 
Baptist  theory  is  that  the  Church  should  constat  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  divine  life  has  been  begun  by  regen- 
eration, and  who  have  been  baptized  on  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour."    Hence,  on  pro- 
fession and  immersion,  if  the  profession  satisfies  the 
local  Church,  membership  is  conferred.    Excision  is 
similar  to  that  in  psedobaptist  churches.   Some  Baptists 
in  England  do  not  regard  baptism  with  water  as  essen- 
tial to  membership.    Free-Will  Baptists  receive  bap- 
tized persons  of  other  evangelical  churches  on  testi- 
mony of  a  letter  of  recommendation  by  vote  of  the  local 
Church.    Seventh-Day  Baptists  add  to  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  membership  a  trine  immersion,  with  laying 
on  of  hands  and  prayer,  and  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the  first.    "  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ"  demand  immersion  on  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  and  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  morals.    Exclusion  is  the  act  of  the  con- 
gregation, on  conduct  judged  by  them  intolerable. 
Menuonites  baptize  none  before  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  then  by  pouring  water  on  the  head.  Strict 
Mennonites  prohibit  head-ornaments,  fine  clothing,  and 
rich  furniture,  and  advocate  the  separation  of  the  ex- 

(3)  Unitarian*. — These  are  generally  Congregatton- 
alists,  though  in  Transylvania  they  are  Episcopal,  and 
in  Ireland  Presbyterian.    In  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority that  receives  into  membership  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  circle  of  persons  known  as  the  "  Church,"  inside  of  a 
larger  organization  known  as  the  "  Society  "  or  parish. 
Baptism,  and  the  signification  to  the  pastor  of  a  wish  to 
join,  with,  in  some  churches,  •  public  recognition  by 
giving  "  the  hand  of  fellowship,"  usually  admits  to 
membership;  but  intimation  to  the  pastor  of  a  desire 
for  membership,  and  consent  of  his  advisers,  it  is  prob- 
able, would  admit  to  fellowship,  eveu  without  baptism 
or  public  reception.    In  many  congregations  the  rent- 
ing of  a  sitting,  and  qualifying  for  a  vote  in  parish 
business  by  accepting  the  by-laws  of  the  congregation, 
entitle  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership.    There  is 
no  form  of  exclusion.    Simple  forms  of  covenant  some- 
times exist.    "An  unformulated  consensus  of  opinion, 
a  fidelity  in  public  worship,  a  reverential  support  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  a  deep  interest  both  in  piety  and  ethics, 
and  a  readiness  iu  benevolent  work,"  are  not  always 
absent  from  even  such  loose  bonds  of  union. 

(4)  Unieerstilistt.— Persons,  whet  her  baptized  in  UnU 
ve  realist  churches  or  nor,  of  years  of  discretion,  usually 
sixteen,  are  received  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  congre- 
gation, after  application  has  been  made  one  month  pre- 
viously, in  open  meeting  of  the  Church,  in  person,  by  a 
irieiiii,  or  n\  leiier.  mrangers  musi  present  eminences 
of  Christian  faith  and  character.  The  only  profession 
of  faith  authorized  by  the  whole  body  is  given  in  three 
article*,  which  recognize  (o)  the  Bible,  as  containing  a 
revelation  of  (tod's  character,  and  man's  duty,  interest, 
and  destiny;  (b)  one  Cod  of  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  who  will 
finally  lead  all  men  through  holiness  to  happiness;  and 
(c)  the  obligation  of  good  works  arising  from  the  in- 
separable connection  of  holiness  and  happiness. 

5.  Miscellaneous— (1)  Furopetm  Protestant  Churches. 
L  National  Reformat  Churches  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land.— («)  Children,  after  baptism,  are  fit>t  instructed, 
then  examined  before  the  pastor,  or  the  presbyterial 
assembly  (constil  presbytirat),  or  consistory,  then  re- 
ceived publicly,  often  after  profession  of  personal 
faith,  and  finally  admitted  to  communion  at  Easter. 
£6)  Adults  from  without,  on  introduction,  declare  to  the 
assembly  and  the  pastor  adhesion  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Church,  bear  a  share  in  the  expenses,  and, 
in  the  case  of  foreigners,  must  enjoy  civil  and 


political  rights.  Excommunication  is  pronounced  from 
the  pulpit,  in  general  terms,  without  a  particular  appli- 
cation. iL  Lutheran  Nationul  Church. —  Nearly  the 
same  system  exists  here.  lit.  Fret  Churchet. — Admis- 
sion is  said  to  be  by  public  profession  of  faith.  Uni- 
formity of  practice  does  not  exist  among  the  Heformcd 
churches.  In  some  cases,  in  Free  churches,  re  baptism 
of  converts  exists,  generally  by  affusion,  but,  in  the  case 
of  Baptists,  by  immersion. 

(2)  \>  " ■  Church,  or  Smdenborffians. — Baptized  in- 
fanta receive  full  membership  by  confirmation  on  arriv- 
ing at  years  of  discretion. 


without  are  usually  baptized,  though  opinions  and 
practice  on  re  baptism  are  not  uniform.  In  excluding 
members,  in  addition  to  the  directions  in  Matt,  xviii, 
17,  the  following  principle  prevails:  ••  He  who  differs  in 
opinion  from  the  minister  ought  to  be  left  in  peace,  so 
long  as  he  makes  no  disturbance ;  but  he  who  makes 
disturbance  ought  to  be  separated." 

(8)  Friends,  or  Quakers. — Membership  for  persons 
native  to  the  body  is  a  birthright,  but  it  confers  rights 
of  work  and  service  on  committees  only  after  proved 
steadfastness.  Admission  of  persons  from  without  is  by 
request,  examination  by  a  committee  of  similar  sex  with 
the  candidate,  and  acceptance  by  the  following  monthly 
meeting.  Excision  is  only  after  contumaciuus  resist- 
ance of  official  efforts  for  reform,  the  final  one  of  which 
is  the  presentation  of  a  written  "testification"  before 
the  monthly  meeting.  This  follows  a  failure  of  two 
official  interviews  between  the  offender  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  case.  Only  after  a  second  fail- 
ure to  secure  reform  is  official  record  made  of  offences. 

(4)  Plymouth  Brethren.—  Application  must  first  be 
made  through  one  of  the  brethren  to  a  Saturday  meet- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  various  assemblies  of  the  place. 
The  candidate  is  then  visited  by  leading  men,  and 
rigidly  examined  on  doctrines  and  separation  from  all 
other  Christian  bodies.  Satisfactory  examination  re- 
sults in  recommendation  to  the  Saturday  meeting;  and, 
if  approved,  the  person  enters  next  Lord's  Day  by  com- 
muning. The  mode  of  baptism  is  an  open  question. 
Fellowship  or  excision,  among  "  Close  Brethren,"  relates 
not  to  one  assembly,  but  to  all  iu  the  world.  From  de- 
cisions of  the  Saturday  meeting  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  chief  and  most  influential  Saturday  meeting  is  that 
of  London,  England.  Among  "Open  Brethren,"  indi- 
vidual assemblies  are  not  bound  by  the  excisions  of 
others.  "Brethren  "  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "mem- 
bers," as  of  an  organization. 

(5)  The  Reformed  Church  in  A  merica.—Thh  demands 
baptism,  profession  of  faith  before  the  consistory,  i 
posed  of  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons,  or  a  letter  of  i 
mendation  from  some  other  church. 

(G)  The  Fcanyeliad  A  ssociation.—Th\a  body  holds, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  admission  to  Meth- 
odist churches,  that  traffic  in  liquor  is  unlawful. 

(7)  The  "  Church  o/Ch  ist."— This  adopts,  as  neces- 
sary terms  of  membership,  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  Cod,  repentance  and  a  righteous  life,  profession  of 
faith  by  word  of  mouth,  and  immersion  in  the  name  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

(8)  The  "  Church  of  God."  —  This  body,  believing 
that  immortality  and  incorruptibility  arise  from  the 
likeness  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which,  with  them, 
means  being  immersed,  make  immersion,  with  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of 
for  membership. 

(9)  "Christians"  (or  the  Christian  Connection).— 
This  demands  no  more  than  a  profession  of  Christian 
faith  and  a  corresponding  life,  the  congregation  being 
the  judge  of  the  life,  and  the  person  himself  of  the  faith. 

This  list  of  organizations,  calling  themselves,  as  a 
whole,  or  in  part,  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  by  no  means 
complete;  but  a  sufficient  number  has  been  given  to 
show  on  what  comparatively  unimportant  grounds  the 
majority  of  sectarian  differences  are  based,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  question  whether,  in  < 
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intolerance,  we  hare  given  due  weight  to  the  calm  state- 
ments of  Christ,  and  the  earnest  pleadings  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  suhjecl  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  body,  the  Church. 
Fur  further  particulars,  see  each  religious  body  in  ita 
alphabetical  place.    (J.  R.) 

Me  mini,  Simonk  (called  also  Martini),  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Siena  in  1285,  and  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  Giotto.  He  was  invited  by  the 
pope  to  Avignon  to  do  some  work  for  him.  His  great 
picture  in  St.  Peter's  has  perished,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral of  his  work*  in  the  churches  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Siena.  In  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  are  several  frescos 
of  the  history  of  St.  Ramcri,  and  the  far-famed  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  amid  a  Choir  of  Angels.  His  large 
pictures  may  be  seen  at  Florence,  among  which  are 
several  of  Christ,  of  St.  Peter  the  martyr,  and  St.  Do- 
menico.  There  arc  some  more  of  this  class  of  pictures 
in  the  churches  of  Siena.  .Mem mi  died  at  Avignon  in 
134 1.  Sec  Hoefcr,  A'oiir.  Bwg.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Spooucr, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Memra  (the  Word),  a  name  employed  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkclos,  and  later  Hebrew  books  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  name  of  the  deity  in  all  his  relations  to 
man.    See  Wow>. 

Menachem  Dl  Fano.    See  Fa.no,  Mknachem. 

Menachem  uen-Jacob.    See  Sakck. 

Menachem  ben-Jehida  Lossano.    Sec  Lox- 

8ANO. 

Menachem  da  Noca.   See  Nola. 

Menachem  nt  Recanate.    See  Recanati. 

Menachem  BIO-SaLOMO,  of  France,  a  rabbi  who 
lived  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  author  of  *,n3  a 
dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language,  written  about  1143. 
Specimeiu  of  this  lexicon  were  published  by  Dukes  in 
by  (Esalingen,  1846).    He  also  wrote  a  com- 

mentary on  the  Pentateuch, entitled  ~"  -  ~z  ^  a  speci- 
men of  which,  under  the  title  pnsin,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  1784  (in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Jeshurun  sivc  Isagoge  [Grimma,  1838], 
p.  184-188).  Sec  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  353;  He'  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  218;  Zunz,  Zur 
Geschichfe  und  l.iteratur,  p.  71  sq.,  108.    (&  P.) 

Menageot,  Francois  Giiixaimk,  an  eminent  his- 
torical painter,  was  born  in  London,  July  9,  1744,  and 
was  instructed  under  Deshays,  Boucher,  and  Vien.  He 
carried  off  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1766,  and  visit- 
ed Rome  with  the  royal  pension.  In  1780  he  was  chosen 
an  academician,  and  afterwards  appointed  professor.  In 
1800  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  He  has  a  line  picture  in  the 
sacristy  "of  t  he  Church  of  St.  Denis.  He  died  Oct,  4, 
1816.  See  Hoefcr,  Souv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Bwg.  Hist,  of  the  Fuie  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Menche,  Heinkich  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  April  24,  1799.    He  stud- 
ied at  Marburg,  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  was  pastor 
at  Roddcnau,  Hanover,  from  1851  to  1882,  and  died  June  1 
21,  1884,  at  M linden,  doctor  of  theology.    (D.  P.) 

Mende  Version  of  the  Scnim-ntcs.  The 
Mende  is  spoken  by  a  considerable  population  to  the 
south  and  south-cast  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  version  of  , 
Matthew  had  been  prepared  at  an  early  period  by  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  who  had  settled  on  the  border  of  the  I 
Mende  country.  A  translation  of  the  four  gospels  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schon,  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  standard  alphabet  of  Prof.  Lcpsius 
(q.  v.)  being  adopted  for  the  version.  Mr.  Schon  was 
aided  in  the  work  of  translation  bv  Harvey  K.  Ritchcll, 
of  the  Mende  country.  In  1871  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
the  translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  John- 
son,, n  native  African  clcrgymau.  In  1872  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  published.  The  remainder  of  the 
New  Test,  is  still  in  manuscript.    (B.  P.) 


Menga,  Antonio  Raphael,  a  distinguished  painter, 
was  born  at  Auazig,  in  Bohemia,  March  12,  1728,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Raphael  at  Rome  when  but  thirteen 
years  of  age.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  painter  at  Dresden 
by  the  emperor  Augustus,  with  a  salary.  His  first  great 
work  was  The  Holy  Family,  which  was  exhibited  at  Rome, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.  In  1754  he  received 
the  direction  of  the  new  academy  at  Rome,  and  in  1757 
was  employed  by  the  Celestines  to  paint  the  ceilings  of 
the  church  of  St.  Euscbius.  In  1761  he  was  invited  to 
Madrid  by  Carlos  HI,  and  granted  a  liberal  pension. 
He  executed,  among  other  works,  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross  and  The  Council  of  the  Gods,  for  the  kiug's 
He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  by 
XIV  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  a  picture  of  Janus  Dictating 
to  History,  and  The  Holy  Family.  After  an  absence  of 
three  years  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  commenced 
his  celebrated  work  in  the  dome  of  the  grand  f-alooo  of 
the  royal  palace  at  that  place.  But  hia  health  was  fad- 
ing, and  he  died  at  Rome,  June  29, 1779.  See  Hoefer, 
A'««r.  Biog.  Gburale,  a  v. ;  Spoonei 
Fine  Atis,  s.  v. 

Mentzer,  Johans,  a  Lutheran 
many,  was  born  at  Jahmen,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  July  27, 
1668.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1691 
at  Merzdorf,  in  1693  at  Hauswalde,  iu  1696  at 
near  Benistadt,  and  died  Feb.  24, 1734.  He  wrote  about 
thirty-four  hymns,  some  of  which  are  translated  into 
English,  as  /...'•  sei dir,  treuer  Gott  und  Vater  (in  Chorale 
Book  for  England,  No.  8,  44 1  praise  Thee,  O  my  God 
and  Father");  O  dass  ich  tausend  Zungen  hatte  (by 
Mills,  in  Horn  Germauica,  p.  189,  "Oh  that  I  had  a 
Thousand  Voices !") ;  Wer  das  Kleinod  icW  erlange*  (in 
I.yra  Germanica,  ii,  222,  "He  who'd  make  the  Prize 
his  Own").  See  Otto,  Lexikon  tier  oberlausitzischen 
Sch>i/)steller,i\,b8l-5»i,  Koch,  Gt 
Kirchetdiedes,  v,  220  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Menzel,  Karl  Adolph,  a  German  historian, 
born  at  Grtlnberg,  Dec  7,  1784.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
was  in  1809  professor  and  in  1814  pro -rector  at  St. 
Elizabeth's,  in  Breslau.  He  died  Aug.  19, 1855.  He  is 
the  author  of,  Staats-  und  Religionsgeschichte  der , 
reiche  Israel  und  Juda  (Breslau,  1853):—/ 
Staatsidee  in  der  rorchristlichen  Zeit  (edited  bv 
Leipsic,  1872).    (B.  P.) 

Menzel,  Wolfgang,  a  German  historian  and  crit- 
ic, was  born  at  Waldenburg,  June  21, 1798.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  for  some  time  teacher  at 
Aarau.went  in  1824  to  Heidelberg,  in  1825  to  Stuttgart 
and  died  April  23,  1873.  Of  his  many  works  we  only 
mention,  Christlichc  Symbolik  (Mavence,  1854,2  vol*.): 
—Kritik  des  moiUmen  Zeitbeintsstseins  (2d  cd.  1873):- 
Die  rorchrislliche  L'nsterblichkeihfrage  (1869,  2  vols.). 
His  Denkwurdigkeiten  were  published  bv  his  son  Karl 
(Bielefeld,  1877).    (B.  P.) 

Mepeham,  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  at  Meopham,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Menem 
College.  He  devcted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  became  a  Biblical  divine. 
He  was  ordained  priest  at  Canterbury  on  St.  Mat- 
t. icw's  day,  1297,  and  became  rector  of  Tunstall,  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich.  He  was  elected  archbishop 
on  Dec.  11,  1327,  and  received  the  temporalities  from 
the  king  at  Lynn  on  Sept.  19,  1329.  His  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  morals  and  disci- 
pline in  the  Church.  We  occasionally  And  him  inter- 
(Hwiug  his  good  offices  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
parties  at  variance.  His  endeavor  to  compel  diocesans 
to  attend  to  their  spiritual  duties  rendered  him  any- 
thing but  popular  among  his  suffragans.  Notwith- 
standing, he  was  in  all  things  respectable,  in  nothing 
great.  But  the  age  demanded  something  marc  than 
respectable  mediocrity,  and  Simon  Mepeham.  by  con- 
fining himself  to  his  religious  duties  was  regarded  as 
mean-spirited  by  those  who  looked,  in  his  position,  for 
one  who  could  lead  them  in  tem|>oral  as  well  as  in 
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spiritual  things.  He  died  Oct,  12,  1833.  See  Hook, 
Lives  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  iii,  492  sq. 

Merage,  Lkilat  al  (the  night  of  the  ascension),  a 
night  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mohammedans,  because 
in  it  the  prophet  made  his  famous  journey  to  heaven. 
It  is  commemorated  on  the  23th  of  the  month  Regrb. 


1872  he  removed  to  West  Farm*,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
sided without  charge  until  his  death,  July  16,  1677, 
aged  fifty  years.  See  JProt,  Episc.  Almanac,  1878, 
p.  169. 

Merrick  (or  Meryek),  Rowland,  an  English 
prelate  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Bodingan.  An- 


Mercado,  Moses  ben-Israel  de,  a  rabbi  of  Amster-  w**  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  prin- 

d.im,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  c'PaI  of  ^ew  J"n  Hall,  ■nd  afterwards  a  dignitary  in 
or  D^bfin  rbnp  8,  or  a  commentation  Ecclesiastea  the  Church  of  St.  David's,  and  here  he  and  others,  in 

the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  violently  prosecuted  Robert 
Farrar,  his  diocesan,  and  prevailed  so  far  that  the  lat- 
ter was  imprisoned  (see  Fox,  A  eft  and  Monuments,  an 


and  the  Psalms,  published  after  the  author's  death  by 
Jacob  de  Mercado  (Amsterdam,  1663).  See  FQrst,  BibL 
Jud.  ii,  368.    (B.  P.) 

Merceraburg  Theology.  See  Gkrmam  RE- 
FORMED CtlCRCH  IS  AMERICA. 

Meredith,  William  C,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  rector  of  Tillotson  Parish,  Cunls- 
ville,  Va.,  for  many  years,  until  1861,  when  he  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Winchester,  and  remained 
in  this  pastorate  until  his  death,  Nov.  1,  1875.  See 
J 'rot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  150. 

Mergilet,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger 


1555).  Dr.  Merrick  was  consecrated  bi»hop  of  Bangor, 
Dec.  21, 1559.  and  died  Jan.  24, 1566.  See  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  England  (ed.  Nnttall),  iii,  609. 

Merseburg, Mekaiiem.  See Menahem  or Merse- 

DL'KO. 

Merwan  ibn-Ganach.   See  Ibm-Ganach. 

Mesenguy,  Francois  Pim.irrK,  an  ascetic  writer 
of  France,  was  born  at  Beauvais,  Aug.  22,  1677.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  when  the  famous  Rollin 


many,  was  bom  Dec  *17,'l559,  and  died  March  21, 1606,  ^Vlrl^V^^Vl^  "  Jf""*"/ 
at  Mnhlfeld.    He  is  the  author  of,  Biblidia,  etc.  iSm-   WM  ,U,°r  'hW'  1  '",er  Ko,hn  '  mMX*mo' !,e  btCMB«  8ub- 
tentim  Insignes  Patrum  Ecclesia:—Papti  Homo  Peccati, 
See  Furst,  BiU.  JutL  ii,  868;  Jocher,  Allgtmtines  Ce- 
lehrten-LexUkon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Meria-puiah,  an  annual  festival  among  the 
Khonds  in  Orissa,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  until  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  British 
government.  The  victims  are  called  merias,  and  con- 
sist of  Hindus  procured  by  purchase  in  the  plains  by 
the  Panwas,  a  class  of  Hindu  servitors.  The  deign 
of  this  barbarous  ceremony  was  to  propitiate  Bura-Pen- 
DOM  (q.  v.),  their  earth-god,  and  thus  to  secure  a  favor- 
able harvest. 

Me  rode,  Frascois  Xavier  Marie  Fmtoftaic 
Gim&lain  dk,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
Brussels  in  March,  1820.    He  was  descendei 


principal  of  the  college,  but  being  opposed  to  the  bull 
L'nigenUus,  had  to  resign.  At  last  he  n  tired  to  Sl.-Ger- 
maiii-eu-Laye,  and  died  Feb.  19, 1763.  He  published, 
Xoureau  Testament  Traduit  en  Eiancuis,  A  tec  dts  Sotes 
l.itterales  (Paris,  1729,  1752,  3  vols.) :_  Vies  des  Saints 
(1720, 6  vols. ;  new  ed.  1740,  2  vols.)  I— A  b,eg4  de  Mis- 
loire  et  de  la  Morale  (172H) :_  A  b,  eij  de  MisUdre  de 
rAncien  Ttstament,  etc.  (1737-88,  3  vols.) : — Missel  de 
Paris  (1738) : — A*  Processional  de  Pans  ( 1789)  : — Ex- 
positions  de  la  Doctrine.  Chretiettne  (1744,6  vols.): — 
Exercises  de  Pieti  (176(1): — I. a  Constitution  L'uigenitus 
(1748),  etc.  See  Lequeux,  Memoir  t  de  Feu  M.  VAiile 
Francois  -  Philippe  Meset»gnyt  in  Secrologe  des  Plus 
Celebres  Difensturs  et  Amis  de  la  Verilf,vi,  202-218; 
born  at  Picot,  Mimoires  du  IHx-lluitieme  Steele,  vol.  iv ;  Xotue 
from  a   Histotique  sur  les  Rites  de  TEylise  de  Paris;  Lichten- 


under  marshal  Bugeaud.    He  began  the  study  of  the-  |  „ce  ftCCortli     to  „ie  „V8lrm  of  ,he  anciefll 
o  ngy  at  Rome  in  1848,  and  took  priest  I  orders  in  18o0.  |  Ahrinuil  (q#  v.)  aml  Qrmu2d  (q.  v>)  were  the 
He  was  then i  appointed chamberlain  to  the  pipe  and  |  principle  «f  creation,  and  from  the  antagonism 


noble  Spanish  family,  and  entered  the  Belgian  army  in   berger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Reliaieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

1^Jj_*n'in5.ri,.h  dii,,i,nC,i?.n  I"  "  vo,u»,eer  \n  AI«e.ri,,  I     Meahla  and  Meshiaua,  ancestors  of  the  human 

ersiaus. 
primary 
antagonism  which 

the  universe  thus  presented  man  was  the  only  excep- 
tion. Ahriman,  the  evil  principle,  had  no  other  re- 
source but  to  slay  Kaimnorts,  the  primitive  human  be- 
ing, who  was  at  once  man  and  woman.  From  the 
blood  of  the  slaiu  Kaiomorts  sprang  Meshiu  and  Mts- 
hiaua,  who  were  soon  seduced  by  Ahriman,  and  became 
worshipers  of  the  Iters,  to  whom  they  offered  sacri- 
fices.   Evil  was  thus  introduced  into  the  world, and  the 


canon  of  St.  Peter's,  and  in  1860  was  made  minister  of 
military  affairs.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1865,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disagreement  with  cardinal  Antonelli,  but 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Melitene,  June  22, 1866,  and 
private  almoner  to  the  pope.  He  opposed  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  in  1869,  but  in  1870  accepted  the  de- 
cision of  the  Vatican  Council.  He  died  at  Rome,  July 
24,  1874.  His  wealth  was  largely  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing of  charitable  institutions,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  streets  and  squares  iu  Rome,  and  to  archaeological  to  „ 
excavations. 

Meionoth.  It  has  been  suggested  (Memoirs  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii, 314)  that  this  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Khurbet  Marrina,  a  ruined  site  seven  miles 
north  of  Hebron. 

Meroz.  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  230)  identifies 
this  site  with  that  of  Murussas,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Bethshan,  remarking  that  "it  would  command 


Hict  between  the  good  and  evil  principles  extended 


Messianic  Hope.  By  way  of  supplement  to  the 
article  Mensiah  (q.  v.),  we  give  in  general  outlines  a 
history  of  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  developed 
in  the  a|>ocalyptic  writings. 

Of  the  deepest  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
messianic  idea  were  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  the  reign  of  the  pious  (see  ii,  44;  vii, 
14.  27).    The  apocrypha  of  the  Old  Test,  contain  but 


t  he  passage  from  the  plain  of  Jczrecl  to  the  Jordan  ;"  I  few  messianic  allusions,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  traces  of  antiquity  are  historical  or  didactic,  and  not  prophetic.  But  this 
there  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  85).  |  does  not  mean  that  the  messianic  idea  was  not  enter- 

Merrick,  John  Austin,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis-  tained  by  the  authors.  Besides  the  hope  of  a  return  of 
copal  clergyman,  was  a  missionary  in  1863,  in  Fort  !  the  dispersed  of  Israel  (Baruch,  iv,  86,  87;  v,  5-9;  2 
Ripley,  Minn.;  in  1857  he  was  rector  in  Paris,  Ky.,  be-  Mace,  ii,  18).  of  a  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Tobit, 
ing  pastor  of  Sl  Peter's  Church,  and  professor  of  Orien-  xiii.  11-18;  xiv,  6,  7),  and  the  perpetual  existence  of 
tal  and  Biblical  literature  in  Shelby  College.  In  1866  !  the  Jewish  nation  (Ecclus.  xxxvii,  25;  xliv,  13),  we  also 
he  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Hastings.  Minn.;  I  find  the  idea  of  an  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  house 
in  1866  was  president  of  the  Sewance  Mission  and  of  David  (Eccles.  xlvii,  11 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  57). 
Training  School,  in  Winchester,  Tenn.  The  next  year  The  richer,  however,  flows  the  stream  of  messianic 
he  went  to  San  Jose,  Cal.,  as  a  missionary.  The  year  prophecies  in  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles  (q.  v.), 
following  he  was  a  professor  in  St.  Augustine  College,  especially  iii,  652-794.  Very  few  messianic  com- 
Uenicia.  In  1870  he  was  officiating  in  Martinez;  iu  roents  are  found  in  the  groundwork  of  the  Book  of) 
XIUZz 
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(q.  see  xc,  16-38),  but  more  in  the  Psalter 
of  Solomon  (q.  v.;  see  Psa.  xvii.  11;  xviii.  6-9),  and  in 
the  Assumption  of  Moses  (q.  v.).  The  messianic  time 
is  also  depictetl  in  the  Bisik  of  Jubilees  (q.  v.).  All 
these  documents  prove  sufficiently  that  the  messianic 
hope  had  not  been  dead  in  I  he  last  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
los  and  .Jonathan.  Another  inqxirtant  witness  is  J'hilo, 
who,  in  De  Execratiombus,  tj  8.  9  (ed.  Mang.  ii,  435  sq.). 
and  De  J'rtrmiU  et  I'teuu,  §  15--20  (ibid,  ii,  421  428), 
speaks  of  the  messianic  hope, 

But,  asitle  from  these  witnesses,  we  have  the  New 
Test.,  which  fully  proves  that  the  messianic  idea  in  the 
time  before  Christ  was  by  no  means  extinguished  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  (see  Malt,  xi,  3;  xvi, 
13  sq.;  xxi;  Mark  viii,  27;  xi;  Luke  vii,  19,  '20;  ix, 
18  sq.;  xix;  John  xii).  For  the  time  after  Christ  we 
need  no  evidence.  The  many  political  events  prove, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  people  expected 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  on  earth.  Jose- 
phus  himself  confesses  that  the  messianic  hope  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  insurrection 
against  Home,  although,  to  please  the  Homans,  he  re- 
ferred the  messianic  prophecies  to  Vespasian. 

As  for  the  messianic  hope  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  a|s>calypses  of  Baruch  and  Ezra  give 
ample  descriptions.  What  is  expressed  there  rinds  its 
reflection  in  the  Jewish  prayer  called  Shemoneh  Esreh 
(q.  v.),  especially  in  the  10th,  11th.  14th,  15th,  and  17th 
petitions.  Thus  far  the  historical  outline.  We  come 
now  to  the  systenuitic  arrangement  of  messianic  dog- 


1.  Signs  of  the  I.att  Times.  —  Almost  everywhere, 
reference  is  made  to  cschatnlogy,  we  meet  with 

the  same  thought,  that  the  beginning  of  the  time 
of  salvation  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  great  tribula- 
tions. The  basis  for  these  speculations  was  no  doubt 
Dan.  xii,  1,  "There  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such 
as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation,  even  to  that 
same  time."  Thus  originated  in  the  rabbinic  dogma 
the  doctrine  of  the  VP'S "Zn  "hzn,  "  the  birth-pains 
of  the  Messiah"  (see  Matt,  xxiv,  8:  xavra  It  ravra 
ap\n  oittvuv}.  Glowing  descriptions  of  the  signs  of 
the  last  times  are  found  in  Orac.  SibylL  iii,  795-807 
(comp.4  Ezra  v,  1-13;  vi,  18-28;  ix,l-12;  xiii,  29  31; 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  Ixx,  2-8;  Book  of  Jubilees  [see 
Ewald's  Jahrbuchem,  iii,  23  sq.] ;  Mishna,  Sola,  ix, 
15).  See  also  Matt,  xxiv, 7-12, 21 ;  Mark  xiii,  19;  Luke 
xxi,  23;  1  Cor.  vii,  26;  2  Tim.  iii,  1 ;  and  com  p.  Schott- 
gen,  Horas  I/ebraicte,  ii,  509  sq.,  550  sq. ;  Bertholdt, 
Christologia  Jndaorum,  p.  45-54;  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahr- 
humlert  da  Beils,  ii,  225  sq.  300-304;  Oehler.  in  Her- 
cog's  Real-EnryLl  j .  ix,  436  sq.  (2d  ed.  ix,  666) ;  Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyklop.  art.  "  Messianische  Leidcuszeil," 
p.  735-738. 

2.  Elijah  the  Forentnner  of  tht  Messiah.—  From  Mai. 
iii,  23, 24  (A.  V.  iv,  5, 6)  it  was  iufcrrcd  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  was  to  return  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
This  idea  is  already  presupposed,  Ecclus.  xlviii,  10,  11 
(see  also  Matt,  xvii,  10 ;  Mark  ix,  1 1 ;  also  Matt,  xi,  14 ; 
xvi,  14;  Mark  vi,  15,  viii,  28;  Luke  ix,  8,  19;  John  i. 
21).  The  object  of  his  message  is  to  make  peace  on 
earth  (see  Mishna,  Eduyoth,  viii,  7),  and  to  harmonize 
differences  (Baba  Mezia,  iii,  4,  5;  i,  8;  ii,  8).  Besides 
these  things,  he  was  to  anoint  the  Messiah  (Justin, 
lHal.  cum  Ttyph.  c. 8,  49\  and  to  raise  the  dead  (Sola, 
ix.  15  s.  f.).  Besides  Elijah,  some  also  expected  the 
prophet  like  Moses  (  DeuL  xviii,  15;  comp.  John  i, 
21;  vi,  14;  vii,  40),  while  still  others  thought  that 
Jeremiah  (Matt,  xvi,  16)  was  to  l»e  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah.  In  Christian  writings,  Enoch  is  men- 
tioned as  one  who  was  to  come  back  (Er.  Xieodemi,  c 
25;  see  also  Thilo,  Coiltx  Apocryph.  Xov.  Testamenli, 
p. 756-768).  On  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  comp. 
hchottgen,  u.  s.  p.  533  sq. ;  Lightfoot,  /form  llebr.  on 
Matt  xvii,  10;  Bertholdt,  u.s.  p.  68-68;  Gfrorer,  u.a.  p. 


227-229;  Alexandre,  Orac.  SibylL  1st  ed.  ii,  513  -  514) 
Der  Prophet  EUa  in  der  Isgetule  (Frankel's  M<m<tts- 
schrij),  1863,  p.  241-255,  281-296);  EXias  tcho  rtu  t» 
Come  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  awl  Biblietil  Rre~ 
ord,  new  scries,  1867,  x,  371-376);  Castelli,  //  Messia 
secondo  gli  Ebrei,  p.  196-201 ;  Weber,  Sysirm  der  alt- 
synagogalen  paldslinischen  Theologit,  p.  337-3119. 

3.  Ap/ieanince  of  the  Messiah.— After  the*e  prepara- 
tions, Messiah  comes.  It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say 
that  pre-Christian  Judaism  expected  the  Messiah  only 
afier  the  judgment,  and  that  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity  the  idea  had  become  prevalent  that  the 
Messiah  himself  was  to  judge  his  enemies.  For  in  the 
books  of  Baruch  and  Ezra,  Enoch,  and  in  the  Targum*. 
in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  and  in  Philo,  Mes&iah  ap- 
pears even-where  as  conquering  hostile  powers. 

As  to  his  names,  the  common  one  is  the  A  r»>intrd,  ike 
Messiah  (Enoch  xlviii,  10;  Hi,  4;  Baruch  xxix,  3; 
xxx,  1;  xxxix,  7;  xl.  1 ;  Ixx,  9;  lxxii,  2;  Ezra  vii, 
28,  29,  where  the  Latin  translation  is  interpolated; 
xii,  32:  "unctus");  Creek,  ^/okttoc  fvpiov  (Psak.  of 
Sol.  xvii,  86 ;  xviii,  68  ),  Hebrew,  rP*3"3n  (  Mishna, 
Berachoth,  i,  5),  Aramaic,  Xn^TL'p  (ibid.  St>ta,  ix,  15 \ 
or  Kn*^  Ksi*?  (in  the  Targuma).  Peculiar  to  the 
Book  of  Enoch  arc:  "the  Son  of  man"  (xlvi,  1-4; 
xlviii,  2;  lxii,  7,  9,  14;  lxiii,  11;  Ixix,  26,  27;  Ixx,  1\ 
and  the  "  Elect  One"  (xlv,  3,  4  ;  xlix.  2;  It.  3.  5:  Hi,  6. 
9;  Hit,  6;  lv,  4;  lxi,8;  lxii,  I).  Very  seldom  is  ht> 
called  the  "Son  of  Cod"  (cv,  2;  4  Ezra  vii.  28.  29; 
'  xiii,  32. 37,  52 ;  xi  v,  9).  and  only  once  he  is  called  "  floa 
of  the  woman"  (Enoch  lxii.  5).  He  was  to  come  fmm 
the  tribe  of  Darid  (Psalt.  of  Sd.  xvii,  5,  23 ;  Matt.  xxii. 
42;  Mark  xii,  35;  Luke  xx,  41;  John  vii,  42:  4  Ezra 

xii,  3*2 ;  Targum  on  Isa.xi,  1;  Jer.  xxiii,  5;  xxxiii,  15). 
Hence  "Son  of  David"  is  the  common  designation  of 
the  Messiah  (in  the  New  Test,  after  viiig  Aaru',  in  the 
Targum  on  Hosea  iii,  5:  TiH  "12, in  the  Shemoneh  E<reh. 
15th  petition,  TH  ITCS).  As  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  David  he  mus't  also  be  born  at  BethUkenu.  in  the  city 
of  David  (Micah  v,  1,  and  the  Targum  in  loco;  Matt,  ii, 
5;  John  vii,  41, 42). 

Whether  the  pre-Christian  Judaism  thought  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  mere  man  or  as  a  being  imhwed  with 
higher  power,  especially  whether  it  ascribed  to  him  pre- 
existence,  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  In  gen- 
eral it  can  be  said  that  he  was  expected  as  a  human  bin? 
and  ruler,  but  emlowed  wira  special  gifts  and  powers  by 
God.  This  is  cspeciallv  evident  from  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon  (xvii,  23,  47,  35,  41,  46,  42).  The  same  id<* 
we  ftnd  in  Orac.  SibylL  iii.  49.  But  hi*  pre-existeoc*  U 
also  described  in  the  Bonk  of  Enoch,  xlvi,  1,2;  lxii,  7; 
xlviii,  3, 6;  xlvi,  1,3:  xlix,  2-4;  comp.  also  4  Ezra  xii. 
82;  xiii,  26,  62.    And  this  idea  of  pre-existence  cannot 

|  be  ascribed  to  Christian  influences,  because  it  fullv  har- 
monizes with  the  Old-Test,  idea  concerning  the  M«- 

,  siah  (comp.  Micah  v,  1 ;  Daniel  vii,  13,  14). 

4.  The  IaisI  Enemies. — On  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  and  of  God  w  ill  mus- 
ter their  forces  for  a  last  decisive  conflict.  The  pic 
which  Ezekiel  drew  of  the  armies  of  Gog  and 
and  the  representation  given  in  Daniel  xi,  are 
dantly  reproduced  in  Orac.  SibylL  iii,  663  at].;  4  Ezra 

xiii,  33  sq.;  Enoch  xc,  16, except  that  the  conflict  does 
not  concern  the  Messiah,  but  the  congregation  of  God. 
In  general,  it  is  supposed  that  the  leader  in  this  conflict 
is  the  antichrist,  who  is  called  in  rabbinic  writings 
Armilus  (O^^X). 

5.  Destruction  of  the  Enemies.  —  From  the  danger* 
which  wiU  thus  gather  round  them  the  Israelites  art 
to  be  delivered  by  the  signal  destruction  of  their  fW*. 
Comp.  Assumptio  Mosis  x;  Enoch  xc;  Orac.  SibylL 
iii,  652  sq. ;  Psalu  of  Sol.  xvii,  27,  39 ;  Apoc  Baruch 
xxxix,  7-xl,  2;  Ixx,  9;  lxxii,  2-6;  4  Ear*  xii,  32,  33; 
xiii,  27, 28, 85-38. 

6.  Renovation  of  Jerusalem,  —  Since  the  messianic 
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kingdom  is  to  be  founded  in  the  Holy  Land,  Jerusalem 
must  be  renewed.  This  renovation  will  take  place  by 
purifying  the  holy  city  from  the  Gentiles,  who  now  live 
in  it"  (Psalt.  of  Sol.  XTii,  25,  33).  Besides  thia  view 
there  was  another,  that  there  already  existed  in  the 
pre-roeasianic  lime  a  more  glorious  Jerusalem  than  the 
earthly  one,  with  God  in  heaven,  and  that  this  was  to 
come  down  on  earth  at  the  begiuning  of  the  messianic 
time  (Enoch  liii,  6;  xc,  28,  29  ;  4  Ezra  vii,  26;  Apoc. 
Baruch  xxxii,  4).  See  alno  Schottgen,  IM  Hieroso- 
lyma  Calesii  (  //oral  Utbr.  i,  1205-1248);  Meuschen, 
A'MWM  Testamenlum  ex  Talmud*,  p.  199  aq.;  Wetatein, 
A'<»rum  Test,  ad  GaUitus,  iv,  26 ;  Eisenmenger,  A'wr- 
duktts  Judenthum,  ii,  839  sq.;  Berthohit,  u.  a.  p.  217- 
221 ;  Gfrorer,  u.  s.  ii,  245  sq.  308 ;  Wel>er,  u.  s.  p.  356  sq. 

7.  Gathering  of  the  l*isj>er$td. — That  the  dispersed 
of  Israel  should  have  part  in  the  messianic  kingdom 
and  return  to  Palestine  was  a  matter  of  course,  even 


With  thia  kingdom  of  glory  in  Palestine  the  eachato- 
logical  expectation  generally  closes;  indeed,  manv  re- 
gard it  aa  without  an  end.  But  afterwards  the  messi- 
anic kingdom  is  described  as  of  a  limited  period,  and 
in  the  Talmud  the  duration  of  this  time  is  a  matter 
of  debate  (Sanhedrin,  fol.  99,  col.  1).  The  same  view 
we  find  in  the  Apoc.  Baruch  xl,  3,  and  4  Ezra  xii,  34 ; 
vii,  28,  29.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  temporal  duration 
is  ascribed  to  the  messianic  kingdom,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  a  renovation  of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment  ia 
still  expected. 

9.  Renovation  of  the  World.— The  hope  of  a  renova- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth  ia  founded  on  Isa.  Ixv,  17; 
lxvi,  22  (see  also  Matt,  xix,  28;  Rev.  xxi,  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii, 
13).  Accordingly,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
present  world  and  the  world  to  come,  r»H  B^rn  and 
Kan  oVyJl;  in  the  New  Teat,  6  aiuv  ovtoc,  and  o 


though  there  were  no  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test.  In  a  ,  n^  o  ptWuv  or  6  ipgo/i*  poc.  But  there  was  a  dif- 
poetieal  manner  this  is  described  (Psalt.of  Sol.  xi.xvii;  ference  of  opinion.  Some  would  make  the  new  world 
Baruch  iv,  36,  37 ;  v,  5-9 ;  1'hilo,  lie  Exsecrationibus,  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  messianic  time 
§  8,  9;  4  Ezra  xiii,  39-47).  As  this  hope  was  so  gen-  ;  (Enoch  xlv,  4,  5),  others  with  ita  end  (4  Ezra  vii,  30, 
eral,  it  is  strange  that  rabbi  Akiba  should  have  doubted  31).  In  accordance  with  these  different  views,  the  mes- 
the  return  of  the  ten  tril»es  (Sanhedrin,  x,3  a.  f.).  !  sianic  lime  is  either  identified  with  the  world  to  come, 

8.  The  Kingdom  of  Glory  in  Palesliw.—The  messianic  ;  or  is  still  reckoned  to  the  present  world.  But  the  older 
kingdom  has,  it  is  true,  the  messianic  king  at  its  head,  and  more  original  view  is  the  one  which  identifiea  the 
but  its  supreme  ruler  is  (Jod  (sec  Ornr.  Sil/yll.  iii,  7<>4-  days  of  the  Messiah  with  the  world  to  come.  On  the 
7<H»,  717,  756  -  759;  Psalt.  of  Sol.  xvii,  1,  38,  51 ;  She-  |  "  world  to  come,"  see  Mishna,  Rerachoth,  i,  5 ;  Psa.  i,  1 ; 
month  Esreh,  11th  benediction;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  8,  1).  |  Kiddushin,  iv,  14;  Baba  Mezia,  ii,  11 1  Sanhedrin,  x, 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  king<lom  of  God  (i3aoi\na  |  1-4;  Aboth,  iv,  1.  16;  v,  19;  Apoc.  Baruth  xliv,  16; 
tov  Sitoi'.  so  especially  in  the  New  Test,  by  Mark  and  '  xlviii,  50;  lxxiii,  3;  4  Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  12,  13,  42,  43; 
Luke:  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii, 47, 48;  fiatttXna  ftfytvrn  dcat-a-  viii,8.  Comp.  also  Rhenferdius,  J)*  Sa>culo  Futuro  (in 
tov  /3o<nXi}oc;  see  Psalt.of  Sol.  xvii,  4 ;  AssumptioMo-  Meu*chen,  u.  s.  p.  1116-1171):  Witsius,  Lie  Sa-culo  hoc 
aisx,l,3).  Besides,  we  also  find  "kingdom  ol  heaven,"  tt  Futuro,  u.  a.  p.  1171-1183;  Schottgen,  u.  s.  1163- 
fiaai\iia  riv  ovpavUv.  For  the  latter  expression,  j  1158;  Lightfoot, ad  Matth.  xii,  82;  Wetatein, ad  Matth. 
see  Schottgen./;?  Regno  Calorvm  (Horn-  lltbr.  i.  xii.  32 ;  Koppe,  Xorum  Tent,  vi ;  Epist.ad  Ephes.  Ere.  i ; 
1147-1152);  Lightfoot, //ore*  nt/  Matth.u\.2;  Wrtsieity  Bertholdt, u.s. p. 38-43 ;  Gfrorer,  u.s.  ii, 212-217;  Bleck, 
til  Matth.  iii,  3;  Berthohit,  tt.  s.  p.  187-192;  De  Wilte,  i  lltbr&erbrief,  ii,  1,  20  sq.;  Oehler.  in  Herzog's  Real- 
li'OAisthe  Dogmatik,  p.  175  177;  Tboluck,  Rergpredigt,  Enryklnp,  ix,  434  sq.;  2d  ed.  ix,  664  sq.;  Geiger,  JU- 
p.  66  sq.;  Fritzsche,  Eravg.  Maltha  i.  p.  109  tq.;  Kui-  dische  Zeit$rhrifl,  1866,  p.  124 ;  Weber,  u.  s.  p.  354  sq. 
rxn-1,  in  J/rnVA.  iii,  3;  Wiclu  lhaus,  Commentar.  zn  der  Lei-  10.  General  Resurrection. — Before  the  last  judgment 
dentgttchichte  (1X55).  p. 284  wp ;  Keim,  Gesrhichte  Jesu,  ia  held,  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  occurs.  In 
ii.  33  sq.;  Sehilrer,  />er  BegrijF  de*  /limmelreiches  aus  general,  there  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
jw/urhen  Qiielfm  erliiutert  (Jalnburhi  r  Jtir  prof.  Theo-  ,  dead,  which  is  for  the  first  time  intimated  in  Dan.  xii, 
l»gie,  1876,  p.  106-187) ;  Cremer,  LibL  Thtolty.  WOrter-  2,  and  this  belief  was  held  by  all  who  were  more  or  less 
buch.  s.  v.  fiaaiXna.  influenced  by  Pharisaism.    Only  the  Sadducees  denied 

To  the  glory  of  the  messianic  kingdom  belongs,  above  the  resurrection  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  1,  4;  War,  ii,  8, 
all  things,  the  dominion  over  the  World  (see  Isa.  ii.  2  sq. ;   14 ),  and  the  Alexandrian  theology  substituted  for  it  an 
clii,  1-6;  xlix,6;  Ii,  4,5;  Jer.  iii,  17;  xvi,  19  sq.;  immortality  of  the  soul  (Wisdom  of  Sol.  iii,  1  sq. ;  iv,  7 ; 

v,  16).  The  time  l>etween  death  and  resurrection  is  for 
the  righteous  a  time  of  preliminary  happiness,  and  for 
the  wicked  a  preliminary  state  of  misery.  The  litera- 
ture on  that  subject  is  very  rich.  See  Berthohit,  u.  s. 
p.  176-181,  203  -  206;  Gfri'irer,  u.  s.  275  -  2K5,  308  sq. 


Micah  iv,  1  sq. ;  vii,  16  sq.;  Zeph.  ii,  11 ;  iii.  9;  Zech. 
viii,20sq.;  and  especially  Dan.  ii,44;  vii,  14.27).  This 
hope  has  also  been  held  by  later  Judaism,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  see  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  698-726,  766-783; 
Philo. Dt  Prmm. 4  Ami.  §  16;  Enoch  xc,  30,37;  Psalt. 


of  Sol.  xvii,  32-35.  Otherwise  the  messianic  time,  Herzfeld.  Gesch.  d.  Yolkes  Israel,  iii,  307-310.  328  333, 
mostly  on  the  basis  of  Old  -  Test,  passages,  is  repre-  j  349-351, 504-606;  Langen, /><m  Judenthum  in  I'alastina, 
sented  as  a  time  of  pure  joy  and  happiness.  There  is  p.338sq.;  Hot  he,  lk>ymatik,'\\,  2, 68-71, 298-306;  Oehler, 
no  war  (Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  371-380,  751  -760 ;  Philo,  De  j  Tktologie.  des  Alien  Testaments,  ii,  241  sq.;  Hermann 
Prtum.fi  Awi.  §  16;  Apocal.  Baruch, lxxiii, 4, 5).  Even  J  Schultz,  A  Ittesfamentliche  Theologie,  2d  ed.  p.  713  aq. 
the  wild  beasts  serve  man  (Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  787-794 ;  807  aq. ;  Hamburger,  Retil-Encykiop.  ii,  U8  sip  (art. " Be- 
l'hilo,  u.  s.  §  16;  Targitm  on  Isa.  xi.  6).  Earth  is  verv  I  lebung  der  Todten");  Stiihelin,  .lahrb.  fur  deutsche 
fertile  (Orac.  Sibyll.  iii,  620  -  623,  743  -  750;  Baruch,  1  Theologie,  1874.  p.  199sq.;  Weber,  u.  s.  p.  871  sq.;  Grob- 
xxix,  6-8);  men  are  rich  and  well  to  do  (Philo,  §  17,  ler,  Hie  Ansichten  ubtr  UnsterUirhkeit  und  A  uferstehung 


18);  they  become  nearly  one  thousand  years  old,  and 
yet  do  not  feel  their  age,  but  are  like  boys  (Ewald,  «/u- 
UUes,  iii,  24).  All  enjoy  bodily  strength  and  health; 
women  l>ear  children  without  pains  etc.  (Philo,  §  20 ; 
Haruch  lxxiii,  2,  3,  7 ;  Ixxiv,  1).  But  these  external 
gifts  are  not  the  only  ones.  They  arc  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  the  messianic  congregation  rep- 
resents a  boly  people,  sanctified  by  God,  and  led  in 
righteousnesa  by  the  Messiah.  He  allows  no  unright- 
eousness to  dwell  among  them,  nor  is  any  one  who  knows 
malice  in  their  midst.  Hence  they  are  all  holv  ( Psalt. 
of  Sol.  xvii,  28, 29, 36, 48, 49 ;  xviii',  9.  10).   The  life  in 

the  messianic  kingdom  is  a  perpetual  \  i»<  Sap  iv 

offionjn  cat  Cixaioavvn  ivwmov  ahrov  (Luke  i,  74, 76). 


in  der  judixchen  Literatur  der  beiden  letzten  Jahrh.  tor 
Christus,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1879.  p.  651-700. 

11.  Last  Judgment.  Eternal  RUssedness  and  hamnn- 
tion.~  A  last  judgment  after  the  etui  of  the  messianic 
period  can  only  be  thought  of  where  the  messianic  king- 
dom is  of  a  finite  duration  (see  Baruch  i.  4;  4  Ezra  vii, 
33-35).  God  himself  is  the  judge  of  all  men  (Baruch 
li,  4,  5;  4  Ezra  vi,  2).  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
all  Israel  have  a  part  in  the  future  world  (Sanhe- 
drin, x,  1),  with  the  exception  of  the  wicked  in  Israel 
(x,  1-4).  They,  together  with  Israel's  enemies,  go  down 
into  the  fire  of  Gehenna  (Baruch  xliv,  15;  li.  1,  2,  4-6; 
4  Ezra  v,  1-3,  59).  As  a  rule  this  damnation  is  regard- 
ed as  everlasting;  but  there  is  abo  the  view  which 
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ascribes  a  limited  duration  of  hell-punishment  (Mishna, 
Eduyoik,  ii,  10).  The  righteous  and  pious  will  be  re- 
ceived into  paradise,  and  will  behold  the  majesty  of 
God  and  of  his  holy  angels.  Their  face  shall  sbiue 
like  the  sun,  and  they  shall  live  forever  (Baruch  li, 
3.  7-14;  4  Ezra  vi,  1-3,  68  -  72;  Assumptio  Mosia  x, 
9,  10). 

Literature  —  Besides  the  works  of  Schdttgen.  Ber- 
tholrit,  De  Wette,  Gfrorer.  Weber,  Hamburger,  already 
mentioned,  see  Moraht,  De  iis,  qua  ad  CognoscenoUim 
Judaorum  Palestinensium,  qui  Jesu  Tempore  Vivebant, 
Christologiam  Ecangelia  JVoMf  Exhibeant,  Deque  Loci* 
Messianis  in  IUu  Altcgatis  (Gdttingcn,  1829);  Von 
Colin,  BiUische  Theologie  ( 1836),  i,  479  -611 ;  Mack, 
Die  messianischen  Enrartungen  und  A  nsichten  tier  Zeit- 
gemtssen  Jesu  (in  Tub.  Theol.  Quartalschrift,  eod.  p.  3- 
66,193  -  226);  Bruno  Bauer,  Krilik  der  evangelischen 
GeschichU  der  Synoptiker  (1841),  i,  891-416;  Zeller, 
U'ber  die  Behauptung  da**  a\is  vorchrutliche  Juden- 
thum  noch  keine.  messianische  Iiogmatik  gehabt  habe 
{Theol.  Jahrbuchcr,  1843,  p.  86-62);  Hellwag.in  Thud. 
Jahrbucher  von  Bauer  und  Zeller  (1848).  p.  151-160; 
Hilgenfeld,  IHe  judische  Apocalyptik  m  ihrer  geschicht- 
lichen  Entwickelung  (Jena,  1867) ;  Oehler.  art. "  Messias," 
in  Herzog.  Real  Encyklop.  ix.  408  sq, ;  2d  ed.  ix,  641  sq. ; 
Colani,  Jesus  Christ  et  les  Croyances  Messumiques  de  son 
Temps  (2d  ed.  Strasburg,  1864),  p.  1-68;  Ungen,  Das 
Judenthum  in  Paldstina  zur  ZeU  Ckruti  (Freiburg.  1866), 
p.  891-461  ;  Kwald,  Geschichte  des  Vvlkes  Israel  (3d  ed. 

1867)  ,  v,  135-160;  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  (eod.),  i,239- 
260  (Kngl.  transl.  p.  308-821 ;  Lond.  1873) ;  Holtzmann, 
Die  Messiasidee  zur  ZeU  Jesu  {Jahrb.fur  deutsche  The- 
ologie,  1867,  p.  389-411) ;  the  same,  in  Weber  and  Holtz- 
mann's  Geschichte  des  Yolkes  Israel  (eod.),  ii,  191-211  ; 
Hatisrath,  Xeuteskimentliche  Zeitgeschichte{\H6H),  i,  172- 
184;  2ded.(1873).p.  166-176;  Kngl. transL  (Lond.  1878) 
i,  191-204;  Weiffenbach,  Qua  Jesu  in  Regno  Calesti 
Ditmitas  sit  Synopticorum  Sententiti  Esponitur  (Giessen, 

1868)  ,  p.  47-62;  Ebrard,  Wusenschafliche  Kritik  oVr 
evangelischen  Geschichte  (3d  ed.eod.),  p.  835-849;  Wit- 
tichen,  Die  Idee  des  Reiches  Gottes  (Gbttingen,  1872), 
p.  105-165;  Anger,  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Geschichte  der 
messianischen  Idee  (edited  by  Krenkel;  Berlin,  1873), 
p.  78-91 ;  Castelli,//  Messia  Secondogli  Ebrei  (Florence, 

1874)  ;  Vernes,  llistoire  des  Idies  Messitmiques  depuis 
Alexandre  Jusqu'a  FEmpereur  J/adrien  (Paris,  eod.); 
Schonefeld,  L'eber  die  inessianische  llojfnung  von  200  vor 
Christo  bis gegen  50  nach  Chri*to  (Jena, eod.) ;  Drummond, 
The  Jewish  Messiah  (Lond.  1877) ;  Stapfcr,  Les  Idies  Re- 
ligieuses  en  Palestine  a  VEpoque  de  Jesus-Christ  (2d  ed. 
1878).  p.  111-132;  Reuss,  Geschichte  der  heUigen  Schrif- 

'  ten  des  A  Uen  Testaments  (1881),  §  655,  550 ;  Hamburger. 
Real-  Encyklop.  fur  tiibel  und  Talmud,  II  Ablheilung 
(1883), articles:  " Messianische  Lcidenszeit,"  " Messina," 
Messiasleidcn,"  "  Measiaa  Sohn  Joseph,"  tt  Messiaszeit  ■ 
(p.  735-779 ) ;  also  A  rmilus,  Belcbung  der  Todten.  Euriges 
I<eben,  lAthn  und  Strafe,  Parodies,  Vergeltung,  Zukunfts- 
mahl;  Pick,  Talmudic  .Votice*  concerning  Messiah  {Pres- 
byterian Review,  July,  1884);  Old  Testament  Passages 
Messianically  Applied  by  the  Ancient  Symigogue  {He- 
braica,  October,  1884  and  seq.) ;  SchUrer,  Lehrbuch  der 
XeutestamcntlicJten  Zeitgeschichte  (Lcipsic,  1874),  p.  563 
sq. ;  2d  ed.  with  the  title  Geschichte  des  judischen  i'uikes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi  (1886),  ii,  417  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Messmer,  Josnrit  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  17,  1829,  and  died  at 
Munich,  Dec.  23, 1879,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
He  published,  Ueber  den  Ursprung,  die  Entwicktlung 
und  Bedeutung  der  Basilika  in  iter  christlichen  Baukunst 
(Leipstc,  1854): — lohann  Michael  Sailer  (Mannheim, 

1875)  :  —  Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens,  katholischer 
Bischof(Uaz,  1874).    (R  P.) 


Metatron,  an  angel  frequently  mentioned  by  rab- 
binical writers,  and  to  whom  they  ascribe  superior  pre- 
rogatives. He  is  said  to  be  "the  king  of  angels,"  and 
to  "ascend  to  the  throne  of  glory  above  nine  hundred 


firmaments  to  carry  up  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites.* 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  angel  who 
conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  an*, 
by  others  to  have  beeii  Enoch. 

Metawilah,  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect.  «bn 
maintain  that  the  allegorical  and  not  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Koran  is  binding  on  the  faithful.  They  an 
found  principally  in  the  district  lying  to  the  south  mdA 
east  of  Tyre,  in  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  sourer* 
of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Cale-Syrut  proper.  They  are 
Shiites,  and  recognise  the  supreme  Imamate  of  Aa 
(q.  v.). 

Me  ten  H,  Krndrick,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Eprcnpal 
clergyman,  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  active  life 
to  educational  work.  For  many  years  he  was  Hoban 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  liter- 
ature in  the  Hobart  Free  College,  Geneva.  X.  Y.  For 
some  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  his  diocese.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
of  rhetoric,  and  chaplain  of  the  college, 
year  he  was  Horace  White  professor  of  rhetoric  ami 
English  literature,  a  position  which  he  retained  until 
his  death,  Oct.  30,  1872.  See  Prot.  Episc  Almanac, 
1873,  p.  134. 

Metonic  Cycle.   See  Cxcuk. 

Meurer,  Moritz,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Aug.  8,  1806,  at  Pretzsch,  on  the  Elite. 
He  studied  at  I^eipsic,  was  in  1833  teacher  at  the  sem- 
inary in  Weissenfels,  in  1884  deacon  at  Waldetiburp, 
in  1835  archdeacon,  and  in  1841  pastor.  He  died  si 
Callenberg,  May  10,  1877.  He  is  the  author  of  hi*, 
graphical  sketches  on  Luther,  Catharine  ron  Bora, 
Melanchthon,  Bugenhngen,  Myconius,  etc.  Beside*,  be 
published,  Mioses,  der  Knecht  Gottes  ( Waldenburg,  183K  \ : 
—Der  Tag  zu  Schmalkalden  (Leipsic,  1837);  IJer 
chenbau  vom  Standpunkte  und  rutch  dem  Brauche 
bitherischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1877).  Sec  Zuchold, 
Theol.  ii,  876;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  de 
ligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Me  vie  vies,  an  onler  of  ripid  Mohammedan  1 
The  novice  receives  his  preliminary  training  in  the 
convent  kitchen  during  the  period  of  a  thousand  and 
one  days,  after  which  he  is  received  into  the  onler. 
Their  doctrines  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Persian  Sins 
(q.  v.).  Contrary  to  the  teaching*  of  the  prophet  they 
Itave  intn>duced  music  and  dancing  into  their  worship. 
They  are  the  best  endowed  of  all  the  orders  of  Moslem 
monks;  yet  they  use  only  the  coarsest  fare  and  the 
plainest  raiment,  while  they  distribute  much  of  their 
revenue  in  alms  to  the  poor.  They  are  the  LSimcmg 
Dervishes  of  Turkey,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  higher 
class  of  Turks.    See  Dkkvisii  ;  Mohammedanism. 

Mexican  Religious  Bkukks  and  Fabucs.  The 
wondrous  country  lying  between  North  and  Soot* 
America  was  long  inaccessible,  and  much  told  of  it 
was  fabulous,  until  A.  von  Humboldt  and  some  modem 
travellers  lighted  up  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
the  country.    The  Mexicans  accepted  four  world  pe- 
riod*, according  thus  singularly  with  the  Greeks  and 
the  Roman* :  the  first  is  called  Atonatimh,  the  period 
of  water;  it  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
its  destruction  by  the  timid;  the  second,  TLtltonatiub, 
the  |teriod  of  earth,  closed  with  an  earthquake,  which 
ended  the  human  race,  and  the  sun  belonging  to  this 
period ;  the  third  is  called  Ehekatonatiuh,  the  period  at 
air,  in  which  men  and  the  sun  perished  in  a  frightful 
storm;  the  fourth  is  called  Tletonatiuh,  the  period  of 
fire,  the  period  in  which  we  live,  and  which  will  end 
by  a  universal  destruction  by  fire.    At  the  end  of  each 
period  all  men  perished  except  a  few  pairs;  they  did 
not  die,  but  were  changed  into  fish,  apes,  and,  lartlv, 
into  birds.    The  Noah  of  the  Mexicans  was  called 
Coxcox,  and  his  wife  XokiquetzaL    They  saved  them- 
selves in  a  small  ship,  and  landed  on  the 
Colhuaan.    Their  children  learned  from 
languages  so  different  that  they  could  not 
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each  other.  The  protecting  goddess  of  the  human 
race,  Omecihuatl,  lived  in  a  splendid  city  of  heaven ; 
she  gave  birth  to  many  children,  and  lastly  to  a 
stone  knife,  which  the  children  threw  to  the  earth, 
whereupon  sixteen  hundred  heroes  (demi-ginl*.)  sprang 
from  it.  These  had  no  human  beings  about  them, 
for  all  of  the  latter  had  perished  by  the  catastrophe 
of  the  third  period.  They,  therefore,  sent  a  herald  to 
their  mother  in  heaven,  to  give  them  power  to  pro- 
duce children.  The  mother  told  them  to  get  a  bone 
of  a  dead  human  being  from  the  god  of  the  infernal 
region,  and  if  they  would  sprinkle  it  with  their  blood 
men  would  be  produced,  but  they  should  beware  of  the 
god.  Xolotl,  one  of  the  demi-gods,  received  a  bone 
from  Mietlanteuetli,  and,  heeding  the  warning,  fled  as 
fast  as  he  could,  pursued  by  the  pod.  They  sprinkled 
the  bone  with  their  bl«»od,  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  were 
formed,  who  propagated  the  extinguished  race.  How- 
ever,  from  this  originated  the  horrible  custom  of  human 
sacrifice*.  The  sun  was  still  lacking.  The  heroes  col- 
lected  about  a  great  fire,  and  said,  whoever  should  jump 
in  first  would  become  a  sun.  Nanahuatziu  sacrificed 
himself,  and  soon  appeared  as  the  sun.  But  he  said  he 
would  not  move  until  all  the  heroes  had  been  slain. 
The  hero  Xolotl  then  killed  them  all,  and  finally  him- 
self. Their  dress  fell  to  their  servants,  men,  and  the 
Spaniards  found  in  various  temples  clothes,  divinely 
worshipped,  which  were  said  to  belong  to  these  demi- 
gods. In  the  same  manner  the  moon  originated;  be- 
cause the  fire  was  not  so  intense  it  did  not  receive  such 
splendor.  The  Mexicans  hold  the  souls  of  men  to  be 
immortal;  fallen  warriors  and  mothers  dying  in  child- 
bed come  into  the  house  of  the  sun,  where  they  live  in 
pleasures.  The  number  of  deified  heroes,  kings,  and 
demi-gods  soon  reached  three  thousand.  They  had 
also  a  distinct  idea  of  a  supreme  being,  Teotl  (god), 
sprung  from  himself,  the  originator  of  all  things.  A 
being  opposed  to  the  latter  was  Tl&atewlolotl,  i.  e.  the 
sensible  owl.  The  Mexicans  believed  this  demon  ap- 
{K-ared  to  torture  men  and  frighten  them.  Besides  this 
good  and  this  evil  principle  there  were  three  classes  of 
gods;  to  the  first  belonged  the  mother'of  all  gods,  the 
god  of  providence,  the  deities  of  the  constellations,  of  the 
i dements,  of  war,  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of  contracts,  of 
punishment,  of  protection,  etc.;  to  the  second  class  be- 
longed the  gods  of  time;  to  the  third  class  the  family 
god*.  Their  idols  were  placed  in  their  temples,  and 
priests  and  priestesses  placed  over  them,  and  sacrifices 
made.  The  supreme,  or  at  least  the  most  worshipped 
of  their  gods  Was  the  bloodthirsty  Huitzilopochtli. 

Mexican  (or  Aztec)  Version  of  tiik  Soript- 
i'Rka.  At  a  very  early  period  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  the  Mexicans  with  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  vernacular.  Didactis  de  Santa  Maria,  a 
Dominican  friar,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mex- 
ico (1579),  is  said  to  have  translated  the  epistles  and 
the  gospel*  into  Mexican;  and  I<nuis  Rodriguez,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Proverbs 
and  other  fragments.  But  of  these  translations  noth- 
ing is  known  at  present.  In  1829  Mr.  Thomson, 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  caused 
a  translation  of  the  New  Test,  to  be  made — a  move- 
ment which  the  bishop  of  Puebla  not  only  favored, 
but  also  consented  to  superintend.  Three  (tersons 
were  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  execute  the  transla- 
tion, but  unhappily  the  bishop  died  in  1830,  and  the 
only  portion  of  Scripture  that  has  hitherto  been  printed 
in  Mexican  consists  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  which  Dr. 
Pazos  Kanki  had  translated  about  the  year  1829.  From 
the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
the  year  1870,  we  see  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Butler,  a  native  Mexican  has  been  engaged  to  revise 
or  retranslate  the  gospel  of  Luke.  The  version  was 
made,  and  after  having  been  committed  to  an  inde- 
pendent person  for  examination,  was  printed.  This 
is  rhe  onlv  part  of  the  Mexican  Scripture  now  extant, 
fee  liibU  'of  Every  Laml,  p.  405.    (B.  P.) 


Meyboom,  Lcdwio  Trsos  Petrita,  a  Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Kmden,  April  2,  1817.  He 
studied  at  Groniugcn,  where  he  also  took  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  theology.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  Amster- 
dam, iu  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  orthodox  party,  and 
died  Nov.  13. 1874.  Meyboom  belonged  to  the  so-called 
Groningen  school,  which  believes  in  a  personal  God,  the 
historic  Christ,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  in- 
cessant energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  He 
published,  l>t  1,1,  is  et  Rebut  in  Facto  Poritit,  in  re 
Ckrututna  apte  Conjunctis  (Groningen,  1840) :  —  /V 
Francuci  tiemtterhurii  Mtritu  (ibid,  eod.): — HUlory 
of  the  Kingilom  of  God  (  1852-64,  8  vols. ) :  —  Life  of 
Jenu  (1854  sq.)  :—Princijde»  of  I  he  Seo-Chri*titm  Ten- 
dency (2d  ed.  1874).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des 
Science*  ReUgitute;  a.  v.;  Zuchold,  iiibt.  Theoi.  ii,  877. 
(a  P.) 

Meyer,  Christian  Oottlob,  a  Lutheran  minister 
of  Germany,  was  a  convert  from  Judaism.  From  the 
preface  of  Prof.  Semler,  given  to  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Levita's  Mauorrlh  ha-Mauorelh,  we  learn  that 
Meyer,  who  was  a  native  of  Posen,  was  admitted  into 
the  Church  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schultze  of  Halle.  After 
his  baptism  Meyer  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  here 
it  was  that  he  translated  Levita's  work,  at  the  instance 
of  Semler.  After  having  completed  his  studies  Mey- 
er was  admitted  into  the  ministry,  and  in  1783  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  at  Dassensee,  in  the  duchy  of 
Grubenhagen.  Besides  Levita's  work,  he  also  pub- 
lished Sentenlia  Rabbinorum  de  Succestiotie  ub  lute*- 
luto  et  Tntumentaria  (Halle,  1776).  See  Fttrst,  BAL 
JmL  ii,  870;  Levi  in,  Mat$oreih  ha-Muttorelh  (Germ, 
transl.  1772).    (B.  P.) 

Meyer,  Oottlob  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Lttbeck,  Nov.  29,  1768. 
In  1801  he  was  university  preacher  at  Gottingen.  in 
1804  professor  and  preacher  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1813 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Krlangen.  He 
died  May  19,  1816,  leaving,  IH  Notion*  Orci  apud  Ile- 
braos  (LUbeck,  1793) :— l>t  Fault  re  cum  Jehova  (Got- 
tingen, 1797): —  Versuch  titter  llermcneutik  de»  Alien 
Tettamcnts  (Lttbeck,  1800)  -.—Grundriss  eintr  Hemteneu- 
tik  dei  Allen  und  Neuen  Te$tament$  (Gottingen,  1801): 
—Geschichtc  der  Schrifterllaruna  teit  der  Wictlerherstel- 
lung  der  Wifentchtijlen  (1802-1808, 5  vols.) :—  A polotji* 
der  getchichtlichen  A  ufftiMung  der  hUtoritchen  Bucher 
(Sulzbach.  1811).  See  Fttrst,  liibl.  Jud.  ii.  37 1 ;  W iner, 
f/andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  104,  106-111,  294^336,  588; 
ii.  96,  177.    (B.  P.) 

Meyer,  Heinrlch  August  Wilhelm,  a  famous 
German  exegete,  was  born  at  Gotha,  Jan.  10,  IhoO. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  passed  his  candidate's  examination 
in  1821,  and  in  1838  was  installed  pastor  at  Osthausen. 
In  1829  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
Test.,  including  the  Greek  text  and  a  German  transla- 
tion. In  1830  followed  his  Libri  Symbolic*  Fccletia 
Lutherantr.  In  the  same  year,  having  previously  ob- 
tained citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Meyer 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Harste,  near  Gottingen.  In 
1832  appeared  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
Test.,  containing  the  commentary  on  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels. The  original  design  was  to  embrace  the  whole 
commentary  in  two  Urge  volumes,  but  this  he  soon 
found  to  be  impracticable;  besides,  he  discovered  that 
his  own  strength  and  time  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  work  without  assistance;  accordingly 
he  secured  the  services  of  Drs.  LUuemann.  Huther,  and 
DUstcnlieck.  In  1837  he  was  called  as  superintend- 
ent to  Hoy  a,  where  he  remained  only  four  years.  In 
1841  he  was  called  to  Hanover,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  member  of  consistory,  superintendent,  and 
head  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church.  In  1845  Meyer  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from  the  facul- 
ty of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  1848  he  gave 
up  his  pastorate,  retaining  only  his  position  in  the  con- 
In  1861  he  was  made  member  of  the  superior 
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consistory,  but  in  1865  he  retired  from  public  life  on 
a  pension,  which  he  received  from  the  government. 
He  died  -June  21.  1*73. 

Meyer*  reputation  beyond  Hanover  rests  upon  his 
commentaries  on  the  New  Test.,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  work  was  acknowledged  not  only  in  his  own  land, 
but  in  England  and  America,  through  Clark's  transla- 
tion. Mever  lived  to  sec  many  editions  of  his  work  ap- 
pear, ami  continued,  down  to  (he  time  of  his  death,  to 
work  diligently,  making  improvements.  He  grew  with 
bis  work,  and  in  each  stage  of  his  growth  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  commentaries  just  aa  he  felt. 
His  study  of  the  New  Test  produced  in  him  a  more 
perfect  experience  of  the  saving  grace  and  truth  of  the 
GosjhI.  As  i*  the  case  with  most  sob-Ian.,  Meyer  be- 
came somewhat  more  dogmatical  in  his  old  age.  The 
student  who  compares  the  last  editions  of  the  commen- 
tary with  the  limt  will  rind  wide  differences:  Meyer  was 
Constantly  correcting  himself,  and  with  relentless  hon- 
esty removing  from  his  work  what  he  had  come  to  re- 
gard a*  defect*.  Since  his  death,  the  continuation  of 
Mever's  commentary  in  new  editions  has  been  intrusted 
to  Prof.  Weiss  in  Berlin,  who  has  associated  himself 
with  such  scholars  as  Wend  I,  Menrici,  Sieffert,  and  oth- 
er*. See  a  biographical  sketch  of  Meyer  by  his  ton,  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Philippians ; 
Dttstcrdieck  in  Plitt-Herzog.  Real- Encyklop.  s,  v. ;  Lirh- 
tenberger,  Encydop.  d*s  Scimrr*  Rdigieusrj,  -.  v. ;  Zuch- 
o\d,HM.  7W.ii,879.  (B.P.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Andreas  Oeorg,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  (icrmany,  was  born  at  Hildesbeira  in 
1708,  and  died  March  29, 1841,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
"wrote,  I'rber  •  /••/.<  Verdirnst  des  Christen/hums  (Krfurt, 
1796) : — D«  charisma/e  tCiv  yXuwtuv  (Hanover.  1797): 
—  Veisuch  finer  Vertheidigung  tint  Erlanterung  d,r  fie- 
schichte  Jem  ( 180.r»):  -ffatur -A nalogim,  etc.  (Ham- 
burg. 1839).  See  Winer,  Ihindlmch  <Ur  throL  Lit.  i, 
896,  399,  550 ;  Zuchold,  liM.  Theol.  ii,  879.    (B.  P.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Matthias  von,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  (iermany,  was  U»rn  at  Ansbach  in  1*14.  In 
1839  he  was  vicar,  in  1843  director  of  the  teacher's  sem- 
inary at  Schwabach,  in  1844  preacher  at  Nordlingen, 
in  1849  at  Munich,  and  in  1855  dean  there.  In  1872 
he  was  made  member  of  the  superior  consistory,  and 
became  its  president  at  the  death  of  llarless  (q.  v.). 
Meyer  died  Sept,  15, 1882,  doctor  of  theology,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  Bavarian  empire.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  sermons,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  BibU  T/teol. 
ii,8H0.    (Ik  P.) 

Meyer,  Louis  Oeorg  Fr6deric,  a  Lutheran 
minister  of  France,  was  born  at  ftfootbeliard,  .Ian.  1, 
1*19.  He  studied  at  Strasburg,  was  in  1829  teacher  in 
Switzerland,  in  1831  professor  of  French  at  Leipsic,  and 
in  1833  he  accompanied  two  young  men  to  Paris,  and 
look  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  John  lfonod.  In 
1837  he  succeeded  Mr.  Boissart  as  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Paris,  was  in  1857  president  of  con- 
sistory and  ecclesiastical  inspector,  and  died  Oct.  11, 
1807.  Meyer  advanced  the  cause  of  home  missions 
within  his  church,  and  originated  many  institutions. 
After  his  death  were  published  Sermons,  fsttrrs  et 
Fragments.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences 
Bttigieuses,*.Y.    (B.  P.) 

Meyr,  Mki.ciuok,  a  philosophical  writer  of  Ger- 
manv,  was  born  June  28,  1810,  at  Khringen,  near  Nord- 
lingen. He  studied  at  Munich  and  Heidelberg,  and 
died  at  Munich,  April  22, 1871.  Or  his  many  writings 
we  mention,  Die  Relyfion  des  Geistes  (leipsic,  1871): 
—  Gott  wid  Stin  Reich  (Stuttgart,  1 800  ):  -  Jtrei  Ge- 
sprdche  iiber  Wahrheil,  Gate  und  Schonheit  (  1803): 
hie  Eorldauer  mtch  dem  Tode  (2d  cd.  LeipeJc,  1875) : — 
Die  Rrligion  und  ihre  jrlzt  grboteiw  Fortbildung  (1871). 
After  his  death  Bothmer  and  Carriere  published  from 
his  manuscripts  Geiianken  iih,r  Kuust,  Religion  und 
Fhilosophic  (Leipsic.  1874).    (R  P.) 

r,  Kakl  Lcdwio  Fkikdiuch,  a 


theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  I 
IH,  1810.  In  1845  he  was  professor  at  the  seminary  m 
Schonthal,  and  died  Oct,  10.  1«*5,  doctor  of  theut.«T. 
He  is  the  author  of.  Liber  Ruth  ex  Uebntico  in  /wn««* 
Versus  Perpetuaque  Interpretatume  IUuMratms  {  TuUn- 
(Ten.  1856) :  —  llulfsbuck  turn  Verstdmittiss  der  BAri 
0879).    (B.  P.) 

Mezzachulians,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  be. 
lieve  that  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  <^-i"» 
glory  and  essence  in  this  world  may  be  saved,  and  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  faithful. 

Mi  all,  EDWARD,  an  English  Independent  mini-t^r 
and  journalist,  was  Isini  at  I\.rt»m<.uth  in  lMft*.  H« 
was  educated  at  the  I)i*setitcrs'  College  at  WymoR-l- 
ley,  Herts,  and  served  fur  three  years  an  Independent 
congregation  at  Ware,  and  afterwards  one  ax  Leices- 
ter.  In  1841  he  went  to  Loudon,  and  established 
the  Sonconformist,  a  paper  in  the  interests  of  religi.<j* 
equality,  becoming  proprietor  and  editor,  a  po-iti.« 
which  he  continued  to  ««ccupy  until  his  death,  April  '.'A. 
\HH\.  He  was  several  times  a  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  wrote  numerous  works  ou  political  and  eccle- 
siastical subjects. 

Mi c- Mac  Version  or  tub  Script-tubs.  The 
Mic-Macs,or  Souriquois  of  French  writers,  are  a  North- 
American  -  Indian  trihe,  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Kd ward's  Island,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  New  Brunswick.  A  version  of  the  Bil>le  iut* 
that  language  is  of  recent  origin.  The  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John  were  the  first  portions  issued  m 
1854,  by  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In 
1850  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  gospel  of  Luke  were 
also  published,  the  translations  heing  made  by  the  Her. 
S.  T.  Band,  who  continued  the  work.  Several  portions 
of  the  Old  Test.,  and  the  entire  New  Test.,  are  at  pres- 
ent published.  The  language  ha*  been  treated  l<j 
Msillard,  Grammar  of  the  Mic-Mac  language  (1864  >. 
(B.  P.) 

Michel  Angelo.  See  Caravaogio;  Michael 
Axukix). 

Michmash.  On  this  interesting  locality,  Lieut. 
Condcr  remarks  as  follows  (Tent  Wort,  ii,  112  sq.) : 

"The  site  of  the  Philistine  c<itnp  st  Michmash,  which 
Jonathan  nnd  his  snnor-be.irer  attacked,  is  very  mitiatety 
desrribed  by  Josephns.  It  was,  he  s;ivs,  n  precipice  with 
three  tops,  ending  In  a  lone,  sharp  tongue,  and  protected 
by  surrounding  cliffs.  Kxncrly  sncb  a  natural  f.»rtre~» 
exists  lmme<liiitely  east  of  the  villsge  of  Michmash.  ao4 
It  Is  still  called  "the  fort"  by  the  peasantry.  It  hi  a 
ridge  rising  In  three  rounded  knolls  shore  a  perpendicu- 
lar crag,  ending  in  a  uurrow  tongue  to  the  east,  with  cliff* 
below,  and  having  an  open  valley  behind  It.  and  a  s-iddie 
towards  the  west  on  which  Mlchmn«h  Irseif  is  situate. 
Opposite  this  fortress,  on  the  south,  there  l«  a  crag  of 
eipinl  height  snd  seeminglr  imna»*al>le;  thus  the  de- 
scription of  the  Old  Test,  fs  fully  borne  out — 'a  sharp 
rock  on  one  side,  aud  a  sharp  r«>ck  ou  the  other'  (1  Saax 
xiv,  4). 

"The  southern  cliff,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  was 
called  Seueh,  or  'the  nracin.'and  the  same  name  siisl  ap» 
plies  to  the  iU'»dern  valley,  due  la  the  acacia-trees  whkh 
dot  Its  course.  The  northern  cliff  was  named  U"*ex.«v 
'shiuinc.'and  the  tme  explsnatloii  of  the  name  ouly  pre- 
sents Itself  on  the  spot.  The  great  valley  runs  nearly 
due  east,  and  thus  the  southern  cliff  is  almost  entiretr 
in  shiule  daring  the  day.  The  contrast  is  snrpri-Ing  and 
picturesque,  between  the  dark,  cool  color  of  the  snots 
side  nnd  the  ruddy  or  tawuv  tints  of  tbe  northern  cliff, 
cr.wncd  with  the  glenming  while  of  the  upper  chalky 
strntn.  The  plrture  is  unchanged  since  the  days  srhfS 
Jounthsii  Looked  over  to  the  white  camplnc-gn»und  «*" 
the  Phili-tine-,  and  B->»x  most  then  have  shone  as  bngtt- 
ly  ns  it  does  now,  in  the  full  light  of  an  Eastern  sua" 

(Sec  illustration  on  following  page.) 

Michon,  J KAM  Hippolttk,  a  French  abbot  and 
religious  writer,  was  born  at  La  Roche  -  Freasange  ta 
1806.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  tbe 
insry  of  St.  Sulpiee  in  Paris,  accompanied  I>e 
to  the  East  in  1850  and  1860,  and  was  honorary 
on  of  Angouleme  aud  Bordeaux.  He  died  in  19*1. 
leaving,  Iai  Femme  et  la  Famille  dans  le  fT'ifaWa 
(mb)  -.-Apvlogie  Chretien**  uu  Dxx-St 
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The  Valley  of  Michmash. 

(1863);—  Fife  de  J**v*  (1865,2  vols.)  -.—Solution  Sou- 
veVes  de  la  Question  de*  Lieux  Saint*  (1862):—  Voyage 
RtUgievx  en  Orient  (1864, 2  vols.).  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encgdop.  de*  Science*  Retigieuee*, s,  v.   (B.  P.) 

Middeldorpf,  HxnmtcH,a  Protestsnt  theologian 
of  Germany,  wu  born  tt  Hamburg,  Aug.  2, 1788.  He 
commenced  his  academical  career  at  FnuikforW>n-the- 
Oder,  wae  in  1811  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  in 
1814  member  of  oonaiat^try,  and  died  in  1887,  doctor  of 
theology.  Ho  published,  If  ahum  Qbertetst  mil  Anmer- 
kwupn  (Hamburg,  1808):— Sgmbola  Exegetico-Critica 
ad  Librvm  RcdetiaeU  (Frankfurt,  1811)  t—Commentatio 
de  InBtituti*  LiterarU*  in  Hitpania  (Gbttingen,  1812); — 
Curor  Heseaptari*  in  Jobum  (Breslau,  1817) : — Comm.  de 
Prvdmtio  «i  Theobtgia  Prudentiana  (1828, 1826) :— Co- 
dex Sgriaco.Htxapl.iri*  ( 1 835).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  Ami.  IM.  i,  56, 218, 228, 911;  Flint,  BibL  Jud,  n, 
877.    (R  P.) 

Mid  din.  For  thia  site  Tristram  suggests  (Bible 
Place*,  p.  87)  Khurbet  Afird,  two  miles  north-cast  of 
Mar  Saba,  the  Mom  Marde*  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  ruin 
on  a  wrong  hill,  with  an  aqueduct.  welU,  and  arches 
(Memoir*  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  212). 

Midgard,  in  Noma  mythology,  ia  the  earth,  the 
habitation  of  men,  as  Asgsrd  ia  the  dwelling  of  the 


Midrash.  By  way  of  supplement,  we  add  here  the 
following  works,  belonging  to  the  Midraahic  literature: 

I.  ExegeHeaL  1.  Agadnih  Berttkitk,  on  Genesis,  in 
eighty-three  sections  (Venice,  1618).  See  Zona,  Got- 
tttdirnstHcbe  Vortrage,  p.  256;  Steinschneider,  Catalo- 
gue Librortm  Hebr.  in  BibL  Bodl.  8727-8729. 


2.  Moses  had  -  Darshan  of  Nat> 
bonne,  of  the  llth  century,  wrote 
annotations  on  some  books  of  the 
Bible.  Itaymund  Martini  often 
quotes  him  in  the  Pugio  PideL 
See  Zuns,  u,  *.  287-298;  Pusey,  in 
introduction  to  liii.  Chapter  of 
Itaiah,  according  to  the  Jewish  In- 
terpreter*, vol.  tt  (Oxford,  1877) | 
Neubaner,  The  Book  of  Tubii  (ibid. 
1878),  p.  vii-ix,  xx-xxiv. 

8.  Midrash  Uathkem,  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, probably  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury (Zuns,  p.  281).  The  part  per* 
tabling  to  Exodus  was  edited  after 
a  Munich  MS.  by  Freimanu,  also 
with  the  Latin  title,  Vehiekir,  Opus 
Continen*  Midrathim  tt  ffalachoth, 
eta  (Leipsic,  1878). 

4.  Midrath  Jonah,  published  at 
Prague  in  1595.  See  Zuns,  p.  270, 
271. 

II.  ffaJachk  Midrath,  viz.  Shed- 
toth  (i.  e.  questions)  of  Kabbi  Achs 
of  Shabcha  ( about  750 ),  on  laws 
and  usages,  as  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Best  edition  is  that 
published  at  Dyhrernifurth  in  1786, 
with  the  commentary  of  Jesaiah 
Berlin  or  Pik  (q.  v.).  See  Zuns,  p. 
56, 96, 848;  Steinschneider,  p.  4880. 

III.  Historical  Baggadoth,  vis. 
1.  Seder  Ohm  (q.  v.). 

2.  MegUUtlh  Tattnith,  s  calendar 
containing  the  non-festive  days  of 
the  2d  century.  Comp.  Schmilg, 
Veber  Entstehung  und  hittoruchen 
Werlh  dtt  Siegrskalendert  Megil- 

lath  Taunith  (Leipsic,  1874).  See 
lirnun,  Enitttkung  und  Werth  der 
MegUtath  Taanith,  in  Grata,  Mo- 
natsachrifl.  1876,  p.  875-884,  410- 
418. 445-460 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  68 
sq., 884  sq.,  ii,  1876  sq.,  iii,  1 1 95  sq., 
iv,  1024;  Zuns,  p.  127, 128;  Eweld,  Gewch.  d.  Volke*  /#- 
raeit  iv,  497  sq.,  vii,  462  sq. ;  Grtits,  Geteh.  d.  Juden,  iii, 
415-428 ;  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  9 ;  Derenbourg,  Hietoire  de 
ia  Pak*tt*»\  p,  489-446,  giving  the  text  and  a  French 
translation. 

8.  Jntippon  (q.  v.). 

4.  Sepher  ha-Ja*har,  a  history  from  Adam  to  the 
Judges,  written,  perhaps,  in  the  12th  century  (Venice, 
1625).  See  Zuns,  p.  154-156;  Steinschneider,  p.  8581- 
8586. 

5.  Midrath  Pasta**,  wars  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  with 
theCanaanitea  and  Esau,  printed  in  Beth  ham-Midra*h 
(ed.  Jellinek),  iii.  See  Zuns,  p.  145. 

6.  Pesach  -  kaggada,  for  the  Easter  festival  See 
Zuns,  p.  126 ;  Steinschneider,  p.  2671. 

7.  Mvirath  Petiralh  Aaron,  and  8.  Midrath  Prtirafh 
Motht,  on  the  last  days  of  Moses  snd  Aaron.  See  Zuiw, 
p.  146;  SteiitschueidW,  p.  3996-4000;  Beth  ham-Mid- 
ra*h,  i,  el. 

9.  KethkS  Etdad  had- Demi  Q,  e.  the  Book  of  Eldsd  the 
Dsnite),  towsrds  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  and  con- 
taining the  fable  of  the  Jews  beyond  the  river  Sam  na- 
tion. See  Beth  ham  Midrash,  ii,  iii,  iv  j  Steinschneider, 
p.  4934;  Zona,  p.  189. 

10.  Sepher  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.). 

11.  Abba  Gorton  treats  of  the  narrative  as  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Esther,  printed  in  Beth  kam-Midrath,  L 
See  Zuns,  p.  279. 

12.  MegUlath  Antiochat,  on  the  Wan  of  the  As- 
momeana.  See  Zunz.  p.  184.  The  Hebrew  was  often 
printed,  see  Steinschneider,  p.  1862-1868.  The  Ara- 
maic text  was  first  published  by  Fitipowski  at  the  end 
of  his  Choice  of  Pearl*  (London,  1861) ;  then  by  Slutkl 
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(Warsaw,  1863), and  by  Jellinekin  Beth-ham- Mitlrash,v\. 
A  new  edition  in  in  the  course  of  preparation  bv  Charles 
H.  H.  Wright,  The  Meyillutk  Antioekm,  a  Jewish  Apoc- 
ryphon  iri/fi  the  Chablee  Trji,  etc. 

13.  Slidrash  Ele  Ezkerah,  so  called  from  the  first 
word*.  "  These  will  I  remember."  Pa.  xlii,  h  (Hebrew 
text).  de*cribes  the  martyrdom  of  ten  eminent  teachers. 
See  Zunz,  p.  142  •;  Sleinschneider,  p.  8730-3732;  Beth 
hmn-Slidrash,  ii,  vi. 

IV.  Of  a  purely  legendary  character  are :  1.  Midrash 
Vayosha,  the  tradition  about  Amnio*  (the  Human  anti- 
christ ).  See  Zunz,  p.  2*2 ;  Steiiischutider,  p.  3734- 
3789;  Beth  ham- Slulrath,  i. 

2.  Slid,  a$h  Esreh  haikL-baroth,  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ment*. Sec  Zunz,  p.  142  •»;  Sleinschneider,  p.  3751, 
4986* ;  Hethham-Sli>lrash,x. 

3.  Chiblmr  Slaasiitth  (i.  e.  story-books).  See  Zunz. 
p.  130  b;  Sleinschneider,  p.  3869  aq. ;  on  the  numerous 
Hebrew  and  Juilajo-tiermau  story-books,  see  ibid.  p. 
8869-3942. 

V.  Ethical  Slidrashim,  rat  1.  The  Alphabet  of  Ben- 
Sira.    See  Sira. 

2.  Berech  Eretz  and  Derech  Eretz  Sutta.  See  TAL- 
MUD (vol.  x,  p.  184). 

8.  Thamut  tie  BeElipthn,  a  melange  from  the  Bible, 
Talmud,  and  Prayer-books,  thrown  into  the  form  of  in- 
structions by  the  prophet  Klijah.  See  Zunz,  p.  1  Pi- 
ll? ;  Steinschneider,  p.  41 11,4112. 

4.  Midrath  Themura.  Sec  Zunz,  p.  118 ;  Steinschnei- 
dcr,  p.  3793;  Beth  ha  in- Mid  ruth,  i. 

VI.  Cakdistic,  Slyttic,  SI  etaphyxiad,  etc.,  Slidrashim, 
viz.  I.  The  Bitolc  Jrzirah.    See  Jkzikah. 

2.  A  Iphabeth  of  Rabbi  A  kit,.,.  See  Zunz,  p.  1 68 ;  Stein- 
schiieitler,  p.  331)5  3401 ;  Beth  ham- Slidrash,  iii;  Lat. 
transl.  by  K  ire  her  in  his  (Kdiput  .Eg.  (Rome,  1652),  ii, 
225;  Bartolocci,  Bittl.  Rabbinica,  iv,  27;  FUrst,  BM. 
Jud.  i,  28  sip 

3.  The  Great  and  Small  llolachoth.  See  Zunz,  p. 
166,  167 ;  Sleinschneider,  p.  3457-3459. 

4.  Slidrath  Konm,  a  kind  of  romantic  coamologv. 
See  Zunz.  p.  169;  Sleiuschucider,  p.  8743-3745;  Beth 
ha  in- SI  id  rash,  it. 

5.  Srpher  Raziel  (which  must  lie  distinguished  from 
a  later  "Sepher  Kaziel  hag-gadol,"  a  kind  of  commen- 
tary on  the  book  Jezirah).  Sec  Zunz,  p.  187;  Slein- 
schneider, p.  4042. 

Collections  of  Slidrashi,n.-\i\.  Jcllinek,  Beth  ham- 
Slulrash  (vol.  i-iv,  Lcipsic,  1853-57;  v,  vi,  Vienna, 
1873,  1877);  Horowitz,  fktmmhmq  Kleiner  Slidrtuchim 
(|iart  i,  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  1881). 

Translatvms  of  St  ulnishim.  —  In  Latin  manv  are 
found  iu  Cgoliuo's  Thesaurus  A  ntiguitatnm  Sacrarum ; 
in  German,  Wtnischc's  BMiotheca  Rabbiuictt  comprises 
the  Slidrath  llabbofh  (on  the  Pentateuch  and  five  Me- 
gilloth.  i.  e.  Etther,  Song  of  Solomon,  t.amentatiims,  Ec- 
clesiiistet,  and  Ruth).  Proverb*,  and  Pesikta  de  Rab  Ka- 
li.mah  (Uipsic,  1880  sq.).  See  Plitt- Herzog,  Real- 
EwykLaj.KV.    (H.  1'.) 

Mieczyslaw  and  tiik  Christian  Church  in 
Poland.   See  Poland,  Euclksiahtical  History  ok. 

MigaB,  .?OSKPii,  lien- Shir  Ibn  tlal-lsri  (also  called 
llaram  [C$rn],  from  the  initials  of  cru  pM  3TI. 
Rabbi  Ibn-Sligas),  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudical  schol- 
ars  of  his  time,  was  born  at  (Jrannda  in  1077.  When 
twelve  yearn  of  age  he  went  to  Cordova  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Isaac  ben-Jacob  Alfasi  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he 
stayed  for  fourteen  years.  The  master  who  gave  him 
the  ordination  <n=^0)  was  very  proud  of  this  scholar, 
of  whom  he  used  to  say,  that  even  in  the  age  of  Moses 
none  could  be  found  like  him,  ami  he  appointed  him  as 
his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  t  he  College  of  Cordova,  [ 
which  post  he  held  for  thirty-eight  years  (1103-41), 
until  his  death.  His  renown  attracted  manv  students,  ' 
even  from  Egypt.  From  all  parts  his  Talmudical  de- 
ctxions  were  sought  for.  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  j 
his  school  was  the  celebrated  Moses  Maimouides  (q.  v.).  j 


He  wrote  novellas  and  decisions,  which  are  enur 

by  Furst.    See  Oriitz,  Gesrh.  d.  J* dm,  vi,  116  »+; 
Hraunschweiger,  Gesch.  d.  Judeu  in  den 
Staaten,  p.  61  (Wurzburg,  1865);  De'  Kiwi,  I  Hz 
Storico  Iteyli  Autori  Ebrei  (tierm.  trausL  by  Hi 
ger),  s.  v.;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jevt  w'Sptim  and 
Portugal,  p.  55 ;  Ftlrat,  BM.  Jud.  ii,  378.    (  R  p.) 

Migdal-el.  SlujevM,  with  which  IrUtrain  (BtUe 
Places,  p.  274)  and  Cornier  (Tent  Work,  ii,33*i  identify 
this  place,  lies  three  and  three  quarter  mile?  nort  h-««-t 
of  Tibnin,  and  is  a  considerable  village,  with  ancient 
wine-presses,  sarcophagi,  cisterns,  elc  {Siemens  iu  iLe 
Ordnance  Survey,  i,  137). 

Migdal-gad.  The  supposed  modern  representa- 
tive of  this  site,  el-Slejdel,  three  miles  o.»rth-ea*t  mt 
Aacalon.  is  an  important  place  of  I5O0  inhabitants.  l«*t 
without  signs  of  antiquity  {Memoirs  tu  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ii,  410). 

Migne,  Jacques  Paul,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Sl  Flour,  Cantal,  France.  Oct.  25, 
He  was  educated  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Ork-aus 
acted  for  some  lime  as  professor  at  Chateamlun,  at 
after  his  ordination  served  as  curate  in  the  diocese  of 
Orleans.  In  consequence  of  a  controversy  with  his 
bishop  respecting  his  (Migne'a)  book  upon  the  «  Libeny 
of  the  Priests,"  he  went  to  Paris,  and  started  K*Vmmm 
Religieux,  later  called  simply  L'l'nicers.  In  1KJS  be 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper,  and  went  to  Petit  Mon- 
trouge,  near  Paris,  where  he  soon  built  up  an  ennrm.-u* 
printing  establishment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"Imprimeric  Catholique."  From  this  proceeds!  il* 
famous  Patrologia  Cursus  Computus  sire  Hiblvakrot 
Universalis,  Integra,  Uniforwis,  C'ommoda,  LEctmamic* 
Omnium  SS.  Patrunt,  Ihtctorum  Scriptorunujue  &rtf 
siasticorum  qui  ab  aro  Apostolim  ad  Usqur  hmocmtu 
11  Tempora  Eloruerunt  (latin  series.  221  voIsl,  1844  sq.: 
2d  eel.  1878  sq.;  1st  Creek  series,  104  vols.;  2d  ed.  58 
vols.,  both  since  1857) :— Collection  des  Oratews  Sacrts 
(100  vols.,  1846-48),  etc.  In  1868  this  immense  estab- 
lishment  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Migne  died  Ort. 
25,  1875,  at  Paris.  See  Lichtenberger,  t.n<yd*p.  de* 
Sciences  Rrligieuses,  a.  v.;  Vapereau.  IHcti 
Contemporains,  ed.  1880,  p.  1 290.    ( U.  P.) 

Mikelft,  William  S„  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,' 
bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  \\,  May  18,  1820.  He  grad- 
uated at  Madison  University  in'  1843,  and  from  the 
theological  department  of  the  same  institution  in  1845; 
soon  after  became  pastor  in  Rondout,  N.  Y., 
ing  there  four  years;  then  at  Sing  Sing  six  years; 
at  the  Sixteenth  Street  Church,  New  York  city,  and 
a  successful  ministry  for  seventeen  years;  a'nd  finally 
of  the  East  Church,  in  the  seventh  ward  of  the  same  citv. 
where  he  died,  June  20,  1883.  See  Catbcart,  Baptist 
Encyctop.     v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Miles,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  was  bom  iu  1699,  and  entered  the  minUrrr 
in  early  life.  He  was  the  minister  of  a  church  at  Toot- 
ing, Surrey,  for  many  years;  a  learned  and  .  j-  nims 
man  of  considerable  ability,  and  an  eminent  Christian. 
His  skill  in  natural  science  led  to  his  being  elected  a 
|  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1737  he  was  crK««eti 
assistant  minister  at  the  Old  Jewry  Church,  where  he 
[•reached  once  on  the  lord's  Day  for  seven  years,  but 
resigned  in  1744,  and  confined  himself  to  Tont ing.  where 
he  died,  much  regret  ted,  Feb.  10,  1763.  See  Wilsuo, 
Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  884. 

Miles,  James  Browning.  D.D^  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Aug.  18, 1822.  He 
graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1849,  and  from  Yale  IK- 
vinity  S»  hoo|  in  1854,  having  one  year  (1852)  attenoVd 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Amiover;  also,  from  18M  to 

1854,  acting  as  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  was  onlained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church.  Charlestown.  Mas*.  Jan.  % 

1855.  fn.m  which  he  was  dismissed  in  October,  1871.  la 
become  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Societv.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  secretary  of  the  lot 
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Code  Society.  He  died  at  Worcester,  Nov.  13,  1875. 
See  Cong.  Quarteily,  1876,  p.  431. 

Millan,  Saint.    See  Emiuaxus. 

Millennial  Association,  American.   See  Ar> 

VKNT18TS,  Kv ANGELICAL. 

Miller,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1722; 
obtained  ordination  in  England  in  1727;  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
1*1,  nnd  as  euch  was  made  rector  of  the  Church  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  Dec.  25, 1727.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1763.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  110. 

Miller,  Josiah,  an  English  minister,  who  died  Dec. 
22,  1880,  at  London,  w  here  he  ha«l  for  a  long  time  been 
secretary  to  the  London  City  Mission,  is  best  known  fur 
his  writings  on  hymnology.  His  rlmt  volume  in  this 
branch  of  religious  literature,  Our  Hymns,  their  Authors 
ami  Origin,  appeared  in  1866 ;  t  hree  years  later  a  second 
edition  was  published,  under  the  altered  title  of  Singers 
ami  Songs  oj  the  Church  (Loud.  1809),  which  has  also 
been  reprinted  in  New  York.    (B.  1*.) 

Miller,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  23*  1816,  being  the 
son  of  professor  Samuel  Miller  of  Princeton  College. 
He  graduated  from  the  college  there  in  1833,  and  the 
theological  seminary  in  184-1,  having  been  tutor  in  the 
college  for  several  years  in  the  meantime.  He  studied 
law,  and  while  engaged  in  its  practice  prepared  a  full 
report  of  the  great  suit  between  the  Old  and  New  School 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
disruption.  He  was  ordained  in  1844,  and  after  serving 
as  Mated  supply  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  for  many  years,  became  pastor  in  1850. 
He  also  established  a  classical  school  of  a  high  order, 
which  continued  there  from  1845  to  1857.  From  1858 
he  was  stated  supply  at  Columbus  for  twenty  years,  and 
for  four  years  of  the  churches  of  Zuckerton  and  Bass 
River.  He  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  Mount  Holly 
L'hurch  in  1873,  but  continued  to  supply  various  pulpits. 
In  1880  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Oceanic, 
.» here  he  labored  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
<ign.  He  died  at  Hount  Hollv,  Oct.  12,  1X83.  See 
YroW.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1884,  p.  32. 

;w.  p.  s.) 

Mills,  Cyrcs  T Aoo  vrtT,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ster, was  born  at  Paris,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1819."  He  gradu- 
ited  from  Williams  College  in  1814,  and  from  Union 
theological  Seminary  in  1847 ;  was  ordained  in  1848, 
ind  in  1849  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Ceylon,  having 
barge  of  the  Battacotta  Seminary.  In  1m55  failure  of 
tealth  obliged  him  to  return.  From  1856  to  1858  he 
vas  stated  supply  at  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1860  was 
hosen  president  of  the  Oahu  College,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  he  remained  four  years,  ami  then 
esided  for  a  year  at  Ware,  Mass.  In  1805  he  went  as 
Rent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
u  California,  where  he  established  in  Brooklyn  a  female 
eminary.    He  died  in  California  in  1884. 

Minot,  Thomas,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  consecrated 
rchbishop  of  Dublin  on  Palm  Sunday  in  1363.  In 
MM.  the  revenues  of  the  precentor  of  St.  Patrick's  hav- 
ig  been  much  reduced  by  the  invasion  of  the  Irish  from 
tie  mountains,  he  united  to  that  dignity  the  Church  of 
.ilmactalway.  This  addition  was  for  the  Mirpose  of 
iiaMing  the  incumbent  to  live  hospitably,  give  alms, 
nd  answer  the  expenses  and  charges  of  his  office.  About 
370  Minot  repaired  part  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  which 
nri  t»een  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1.173  he  was  one  of  those 
ho  advised  the  customs  and  assessments  imposed,  and 
t her  arbitrary  measures  enforced  by  William  de  Wind- 
>r.  lord  deputy.  In  1374  he  erected  the  Church  of 
athsallagh  into  a  prebend,  and  in  1375  had  the  royal 
lamlate  to  attend  a  council  to  consider  and  provide 
gainst  the  hostilities  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  who 
ivaded  Muntter.   But  in  Juue  of  1375  he  died  in  Lon- 


don. See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbiskops  of 
Dublin,  p.  138. 

Mira  Bala,  a  subdivision  of  the  Vallabhacharia 

(q.  v.),  originated  by  MirA  Bai,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Akbar,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  authoress  of 
poems  addressed  to  Vishnu.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  petty  rajah,  the  sovereign  of  a  place  called  Merta. 
Further  than  that  ber  history  ia  enveloped  in  fable. 

Minis,  Aimm  Ekdm  \ sn,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  26, 1656.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
teuberg,  was  in  1684  conrector  at  Zittau,  and  died  June 
3,  1727.  He  wrote,  Pkibtogia  Sacra  (Leipsic,  1699): 
—Philologia  Biblicn  (1713)  .-Isagoge  II Mica  (1687): 
— Summarium  F.brcrce  Lingua  xcii  Tabulis  Jnclusutn 
(1719)  '.—Onomasticon  Hiblicum  sire  Lexicon  Xonrinum 
Propriorum  (1721):—  De  Fbraorum  Sectinnibus  Legal- 
ibus  et  Proj)het.  (1683) : — liiblisches  A  ntiquitdten-Lexicon 
(1727): — Kurze  Fragen  atis  der  frrien  Mechanik  und 
buukunst  der  Fbrder  (1713) :—  Kurze  Fragen  aus  der 
lleraldica  Sacra  (1719) :— Kurze  Fraqen  aus  der  Mv- 
sica  Sacra  (1707),  etc.  See  Fttrst,  RiM.  Jud.  ii,  881 ; 
Jocher,  A  llgemeints  Grlthrten-LezUcon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mialer,  Joiiann  Nicolaus,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1615.  He  was  archdeacon  at 
Marburg,  was  in  1652  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
at  Giessen,  in  1654  doctor  of  theology,  anil  died  Feb.  20, 
1683.  He  wrote,  Scrutinium  Scriptuta  Sacra  :~Sy- 
nojtsis  Theolo<fica  Totius  Christiana  Religionis : — Theng- 
nosia  sire  de  Deo  Triuno  et  Jncamato  .  —Speculum 

anti-Jesuiticum  .—Diss.  V  de  Sacra  Scriptura  ex  J„h. 
r,  39:— l>e  IHeio  Prophetico  Ksa.  liii,  4:—De  Mysterio 
Sancta  Trinilatis.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Celehrten- 
Uxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

MitchelL  Jacoo  Due  ho,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1806. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1827,  and  in  the 
same  year  went  to  Princeton  Seminary  and  studied  two 
years  there.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Oneida 
Presbyter}-,  Sept.  18,  1829:  first  labored  in  Albany,  and 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  Nov.  17  of  the  same  year. 
He  afterwarda  served  at  Shephcrdstown,  Martinshurg, 
and  Sroithfield,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Va.  In  this  early  period 
of  his  ministry, and  for  years  following,  w  hen  he  labored 
far  and  wide  in  Virginia  as  a  revival  preacher,  all  testi- 
monies agree  that  he  exhibited  extraordinary  pulpit 
|s>w  er.  In  1832  he  became  pastor  at  Lynchburg,  From 
1835  to  1837  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  for  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1858  he  became  pastor  at  Peaks,  near  Liberty,  Va., 
where  he  labored  for  fourteen  years,  having  very  great 
success  in  winning  souls.  Next  he  went  to  Alexan- 
dria and  labored  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Chesapeake 
Presbytery,  and  in  1873  and  1874  acted  as  general 
agent  for  Ham|xle|i  Sidney  College.  He  died  June  28, 
1877.  See  Sterol.  Report  'of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1878, 
p.  23. 

Mitchell,  John  S.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  on  Block  Island,  K.  L,  in  1800.  In 
his  twenty-third  year  he  entered  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence; from  1837  to  1842  was  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  .Society  in  Maryland;  in  1850  was  transferred  to 
the  New  York  East  Conference,  in  which  he  took  prom- 
inent appointments  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder;  in 
1864  was  secretary  of  the  Freedmeu's  Belief  Associa- 
tion, and  finally  superintendent  of  missions  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  He  died  at  New  burgh,  N.  Y„  Sept. 
16,  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*,  1883, 
p.  93. 

Mithrion,  a  temple  of  Mithras,  the  Persian  sun- 

god. 

Mitternacht,  Joiiann  Sebastian,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hardesleben,  in 
Thuriugia,  March  80,  1613.  He  studied  at  Jena  and 
Wittenberg,  and  was  iti  1638  pastor  at  Teutleben,  Tbu- 
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ringia.  In  1642  he  was  rector  at  Naumburg,  in  1646 
at  (Jera,  and  died  Feb.  26,  1679.  He  wrote,  Gram- 
matica  Ebrma: — lie  Sativitatis  Domini  Anno,  Mense 
ac  I>n  : — Notm  Philological,  Theological,  Chronological 
et  Historic**  in  Fabricii  Historian*  Sacrum : — DeAbra- 
hami  Nomine  et  Patria  Ur:—De  Tempore  et  loco  Kjfu- 
tionis  Spirit  us  Sancti  ad  A  dor.  ii,  1 :  —  Ezplicatio 
Pkilologiea  Dicti  ex  Proverb,  rrii,  15 :  —  Aidcrcn^iC 
Philologica  Jobi  xxiii,  11,  12:— Item  in  L<tcum  ad  He- 
brmos  cap.  riii,  7.  See  Witte,  Diarium ;  Jdcher,  A  Uye- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mizpeh  ok  Benjamin.  Respecting  this  place 
Lieut.  Cornier  remarks  (Tent  Work,  ii,  117): 

"There  are  plenty  of  Mixpehs  in  Palestine,  but  in  posi- 
tions quite  Inapplicable,  whereas.  In  the  right  direction 
there  is  no  uame  of  the  kind  (so  far  aa  hns  yet  been  dis 
covered),  for  Sh'afat  is  not  apparently  derived  from  Miz- 
peh, but  is  a  name  very  like  that  of  Jehosaphat,  and  the 
natives  of  the  place  *a"y  that  it  was  called  after  a  Jewish 
king  In  crusading  times  the  town  oeerus  to  be  also  men- 
tioned under  the  title  JehosaphaL 

"The  early  Christians  placed  Mizpeh  In  qnite  another 
direction,  and  Nob  at  Belt  Nuba,  which  Is  famons  in  the 
history  or  Hicbard  Lion  Heart  Their  site  for  Mizpeh  wns 
near  8oba,west  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  we  found  a  ruin 
with  the  title  Shaft,  which  in  meaning  is  equivalent  to 
the  Hebrew  Mizpeh  ;  but  thU  place  cannot  be  described 
ns  'over  against  Jerusalem,'  and  its  recovery  is  tints  a 
matter  of  minor  Interest. 

"There  is  one  other  site  which  has  been  proposed  for 
Mizpeh,  though  it  la  merely  a  conjectnre,  and  not  a  name 
which  might  lead  to  the  identification:  this  site  is  (he  re- 
markable hill  called  Neby  Kamwil,  north  of  Jerusalem. 
The  place  ia  conspicuous  from  (he  tall  minaret  which 
crowns  the  old  crusading  church  op  the  summit,  and 


i  the  church  is  the  cenotaph  now  revered  by  the 
covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
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"The  crusaders,  wiih  their  usual  contempt  for  facts, 
fixed  on  this  hill  as  the  ancient  Shiloh  ;  they  also  called 
it  Ramah,  and  added  besides  a  title  of  their  own.  'Two 
miles  from  Jerusalem,'  says  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Ms 
Mount  Joy,  a  very  fair  and  delicious  place.  There  Sam- 
uel the  prophet  lies  In  a  fair  tomb,  and  it  is  called  Mount 
Joy  because  It  gives  Joy  to  pilgrims'  hearts,  fur  from  that 
place  men  first  see  Jerusalem.' 

"The  tradiliou  which  places  Snmuel's  tomb  here  seems, 
however,  t<>  be  only  recent.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
who  ii>  a  tolerably  safe  guide  as  regards  Jewish  sacred 
sites,  discredits  the  story  and  speaks  of  a  change  of  idle. 
'When  the  Christians  took  Kamleh,  which  la  Ramah, 
from  the  Mohammedans,'  says  the  rabbi,  'they  discov- 
ered the  sepulchre  of  Samuel  the  Uamathl  near  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue,  and  removed  his  remains  to  Shiloh,  where 
they  erected  a  large  place  of  worship  over  them,  called  St. 
Samuel  of  Shiloh  to  the  preaeut  day.' " 

Neby  Samwil  is  fully  described  in  the  Memoirs  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  12,  149. 

Moabitic  Stone.    See  Mich  it  a. 

Mo  bah,  what  may  be  either  done  or  omitted,  ac- 


cording to  the  law  of  Mohammed,  aa  being  indiffer- 
ent, 

Mobaiedians,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
the  famous  Mohammedan  impostor  Borkai  or  Mokanna 
(q.  v.).  They  made  an  insurrection  in  the  province  of 
Khorassan  against  the  caliph  Mahadi,  who,  however, 
at  length  defeated  them.  Their  name  ia  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  white,  the  color  of  their  dress, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  adherents 
of  the  caliph,  who  were  clothed  in  black  garments. 

Mobeda  are  the  officiating  priesta  among  the  Par- 
sees  of  India.  They  read  the  holy  books  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  superintend  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  but 
being  themselves  unlearned,  they  seldom  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  or  the  prayers  they 
recite.  The  mobeds  are  distinct  from  the  dmstirs,  who 
are  doctors  and  expounders  of  the  law.  There  is  also 
an  inferior  order  of  clergy  among  the  Parsees,  calk-d 
hirbeds,  who  have  immediate  charge  of  the  sacred  firs, 
and  sweep  and  take  care  of  the  temple.  The  priesu 
receive  their  office  by  inheritance,  and  have  no  fixed 
salary,  but  are  paid  for  their  services.  Many  of  them 
follow  secular  employments. 

Moberley,  Gkorgk,  I  >.!>..  D.C.L.,  an  English  prel- 
ate, was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1803.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  and  graduated  from  Ballad 
College,  Oxford,  in  1825 ;  was  for  some  years  tutor  sad 
fellow  there;  in  1835  waa  appointed  bead-master  of 
Winchester  School;  in  1866  rector  of  Brixton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  in  1868  a  canon  of  Chester;  in  IA69 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  died  July  7, 1885.  Dr.  Mober- 
ley was  the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and  essays, 
also  one  of  the  five  clergyman  who  published  revised 
versions  of  several  parts  of  the  New  Test, 

Mobius.    See  M<xbiusl 

Modin.  El-Meilieh,  the  modem  representative  of 
this  place,  famous  in  the  Maccabssan  history,  is  folly 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  ii,  341  aq.   (See  illustration  on  p.  732.) 

Moffat,  Nicol  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  waa  elected 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1268.  He  died  at 
Timiingltam,  in  East  -  Lothian.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  241. 

Moffat,  Robert,  D.DM  an  eminent  English  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
Dec  21, 1795.  He  waa  originally  a  gardener,  and  vat 
brought  up  within  the  fold  of  the  Secession  Church,  to 
which  his  parents  belonged.  In  1816,  having  resolved  to 
become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  he  offered  his  aec^ 
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vict*  to  the  London  Mis  ionary  Society,  and  arriving 
at  Cajte  Town  in  1817,  immediately  proceeded  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Cape  Colony  to  Namaqualand,  where 
be  entered  upon  hi*  labors  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner,  a 
chief  whose  name  bad  long  been  a  terror  to  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  districts  of  the  colony,  but  who  bad 
lately  become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Here  Moffat 
labored  for  three  or  four  year*  with  great  success,  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  advancing  together.  Hut  the 
situation  being  unsuitable  fur  a  principal  mission-station, 
be  travelled  and  labored  at  several  stations  in  succession 
in  the  countries  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Cape 
Colony.  His  remarkable  personal  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  these  journeys  are  graphically  de- 
scribed in  his  work,  Missionary  Labors  and  Sceties  in 
Southern  Africa  (Loud.  1842, 8vo),  which  he  wrote  and 
published  during  a  visit  of  several  years  to  Britain, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  his  health.  In 
America  also  Mr.  Moffat's  book  made  many  friends  for 
the  African,  and  our  missionary  labors  in  that  field  were 
largely  inspired  by  his  appals.  During  his  stay  in 
England  Moffat  also  carried  through  the  press,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety, a  version  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms  in  (be 
Becbuana  language.  In  1842  he  returned  to  his  labors 
in  Africa,  and  continued  his  work  there,  with  great 
success,  till  1870,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.  In 
1873  he  received  a  public  gratuity  of  £5800  as  a  testi- 
monial of  his  missionary  services.  He  died  near  Lon- 
don, Aug.  9, 1883.  Besides  the  publication  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  from  him  the  Becuana  Hymn-  book 
(Loud.  Relig.  Tract  Soc.  1843. 18roo).  Mojat's  Farewell 
Serrices  were  edited  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  published  in 
1843  (ftvo).  Moffat's  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  cel- 
ebrated missionary  and  traveller,  the  late  Dr.  Living- 
stone. See  Yonge,  Pioneers  ami  Founders  (I/>nd.  1872, 
12mo) ;  Bayard  Taylor,  Cyclop,  of  Mini.  Trartl  (N.  Y. 
1856),  p.  561  sq.;  Miss.  Cyclop,  (ibid.  1873,  8vo),  s.  v.; 
Christian  at  Wont,  Aug.  16,  1883;  Life  and  Labors 
(N.  Y.  1883;;  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  311. 

Mogon,  a  pagan  deity,  mentioned  by  Camden  in 
bis  Britannia  as  having  been  worshipped  anciently  by 
the  Cadeni,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  England  now 
called  Northumberland.  In  the  year  1607  two  altars 
were  found  in  that  district,  bearing  inscriptions  declar- 
ing them  to  have  been  dedicated  to  that  god. 

Mohawk  Version  or  run  SCBIPTOMM.  The 
Mohawk  was  spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the 
falls  of  the  Niagara.  For  the  benefit  of  these  peoples 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  Isaiah 
and  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  while  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms 
are  translated  but  not  yet  published.  See  Bible  of 
Every  /.aod,  p.  456.    (B.  P.) 

Mokanna.    See  Atha  brx-Hakkm. 

Mokisaos,  an  order  of  deities  of  the  negroes  of 


Congo,  Angola,  etc.,  in  Africa.  They 
are  a  kind  of  genii  or  spirits,  and  are  in 
subordination  to  a  superior  being,  called 
by  the  natives  Zamban-Pongo.  Thtir 
idols  are  composed  either  of  wood  or 
stone;  a  few  are  erected  in  temples  or 
chapels,  but  the  much  greater  part  in 
the  public  streets  and  highways.  Some 
are  in  the  furm  of  four-footed  beasts, 
others  are  like  birds.  To  these  the  ne- 
groes bow,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  appease 
their  anger,  or  to  obtain  their  favor. 

Mokludjye,  a  sect  of  the  Ansarians 

(q.v.). 

Moladah.    Khurbet  el-Milh,  the 
probable  representative  of  this  locality, 
is  seven  miles  and  three  quarters  south- 
west of  Tell  Arad,  and  thirteen  and  a 
quarter  east  of  Bccrsheha.    It  is  briefly 
described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  ( iii,  415),  and  more  fully  by  Tristram, /rt&fo 
Place*  (p.  19),  as  follows: 

"The  two  wells  are  In  the  shallow  valey,  very  finely 
built  of  marble,  about  seventy  feet  deep,  their  sides  scored 
with  the  ropes  of  the  water-drawers  of  many  centuries. 
The  ground  around  Is  strewn  with  records  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  Fragments  of  shafts  and  capitals,  probably 
the  support  of  roofs  that  covered  the  wells,  and  eight 
large  marhle  water-troughs,  lie  around  the  mouths.  There 
are  traces  of  pavement.  Just  to  the  south  of  the  wells 
•lands  a  small  isolated  'tell'  or  hill,  covered  with  ruins, 
and  now  used  as  a  hurylng-gronud  of  the  Dhulatn  tri<>e 
This  hill  was  the  fortress  of  the  city  below,  spoken  of  hy 
Josephus;  and  we  could  clearly  trace  the  circuit  of  thw 
wall  that  <>nce  surrounded  it,  nearly  square  In  shape,  and 
still  in  places  three  or  fonr  feel  high.  The  traces  of  build- 
ings and  fragments  of  walls  cover  an  extensive  area  both 
south  and  north  of  the  citadel ;  and  near  its  foot,  on  the 
south-east,  are  the  outlines  of  a  building,  probably  a  Uy- 
zantine  church.  The  other  ruins  seem  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  and  ruder  period,  and  are  perhaps  the  rcniaius  of 
the  town  of  Simeon." 

Molhedites,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 

ASSAS81>8  (q.  v.). 

Molitor,  Wiuhklm,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  '24.  1819,  at  Zweibrucken. 
He  tirst  practiced  law.  but  in  1849  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  at  Bonn,  received  holy  orders  in  1851 
at  Spires,  was  in  1857  cathedral  dean  and  in  1864  doc- 
tor of  theology,  a  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  pope 
Pius  IX.  In  1868  the  same  pope  called  him  to  Rome 
as  consulter  to  the  Vatican  council.  Molitor  died  Jan. 
1,  1880,  at  Spires,  He  published,  Leber  kammisehes 
Gerichtsrerfahren  yeyen  Kleriker  (Mayence,  1856) : — 
LHe  Jmmunitdt  des  Domes  zu  Sjieyer  (ibid.  1859):  — 
Fastenprediyten  (1871)  :— Prediyten  auf  die  Sonn-  und 
Festtaye  des  kathtdischen  Kirchevjahres  (8  vols.) ;  also, 
iu  connection  with  HUlskamp,  Papst  Pius  IX  in  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken  (3d  ed.  1873).    (B.  P.) 

Moll,  Carl  Bernbard,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wolgast,  Pomerauia,  Nov.  20, 
1806.  He"  studied  at  Berlin  and  Greifswalde,  and  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1830  at  Naugard.  In  1834  he  was 
called  to  Loknitz,  near  Stettin,  iu  1845  to  Stettin,  in 
1850  as  professor  of  theology  to  Halle,  and  was  made, 
in  1860,  general  superintendent  of  the  province  of 
Prussia.  He  died  Aug.  17, 1878,  at  Konigsberg,  leav- 
ing, IHe  geyenvartiye  Xoth  der  tram/elischcn  Kiiche 
Preussens  (Pasewalk,  1843):—  Das  lieU  in  Christo  in 
Prediyten  (Halle,  IBM)'.— Das  System  der  praktischen 
Theoloyie  im  Gruudrisse  daryestellt  (1853): — Christolo- 
gui  in  Epistola  ad  //,>...„...  ( 1*54-55) :— De  Justo  A  ttvi. 
bvtorvm  Dei  IHscrimine  (1855)  '.-Zeugnisse  rom  Leben 
in  Christo  in  Prediyten  (1856).  For  Lange's  Bibelwerk 
he  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
892  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Moll,  Willem.  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  horn  Feb. 
28, 1812,  at  Dort.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  was  in  1887 
pastor  at  De  Vuurscbe,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in 
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1844  at  Arnheim,  in  1846  professor  of  theology  at  Am- 
sterttam,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1879.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Kerk  geschiedenis  van  Sederland  poor  de  Hervorming 
(Utrecht,  1864-71, 6  vols.)  .—Geschiedenis  van  het  kerke- 
lijbe  Lecen  der  Christeiten  gedurende  de  zes  eerste  Eeuven 
(Amsterdam,  1844-46,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  Leydeti,  1866, 
1857): — Angela*  Merula,  l>t  hervormer  en  Martelaur 
des  Geloofs  <  In". I  —Johannes  Rrugnuam  en  hrt  gods- 
dienstig  /'.even  onzer  Vaderen  in  de  tijftiende  Eeuw  (1854). 
Moll  founded  the  society  which  from  1M5G  to  1863  pub- 
lished the  /Calender  roar  de  Protestanten  in  Xedetland. 
See  Acquoy,  f^errnsbericht  van  WiUem  Midi,  in  Jaar- 
bek  ran  de  Koninklijke  Akademie  ran  Wetenschapjien, 
1879,  p.  66-137;  Roggc,  WiUem  Moll,  in  Mannen  can 
Beteekenit  in  onze  Dagrn,  1879;  Nippold,  Die  romisch- 
kaikolitche  Kirche.  im  Konigreieh  der  Xiederhtnde  (Leip- 
aic,  1877),  p.  486  -  489;  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop. 
a.  v.;  Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
8.V.    (B.  P.) 

Mdller,  Arnold,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Oct.  9, 1791,  at  Duisburg.  In  1817  he 
was  military  preacher  at  MQuster,  in  1829  pastor  at 
Mindcn.  and  died  in  1858.  He  published,  Fur  christ- 
liche  Erbauung  (  Hatisbon,  1832,  2  vols.  ) :  —  Biblisches 
Schatzkdstlein  zur  taglichen  Erbauung  chistlicher  P'dger 
(1831)  -.-Tabor  und  Sinai  (Minister,  1834)  :-lkr  Tisch 
des  He.rrn  (2d  ed.  1852) : — has  Ecangelium  fur  Kinder 
(  1839 ) :  —  Frietlrich  A  dolph  Krumnuicher  und  seine 
Freunde  (Bremen,  1849,  2  vols.)  :—l)er  liturgische  Theil 
des  ecangelischen  Gotttsdienstes  in  den  preussischen  Lan- 
den  (Bielefeld,  I860); — ftuls/sbuch  fiir  den  liturgischen 
Theil  (3  parts,  1851-52).  See  Zuchnld,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
893  aq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  644;  ii,  255, 
270. 287, 3 1 0, 883, 337, 868, 392, 396.    (B.  P.) 

Moller,  Jens,  a  Danish  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1779,  and  died  Nov.  25,  1833,  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhagen.  He  published,  Theotogisk 
BMiothek (Copenhagen,  18 1 1-21, 20  vols.)  :—\uie  theol. 
Biblioth.  (1821  sq.  20  vols.)  :—TidsskriJi  for  Kerke  og 
J'heoby.  (1832,  1833,  4  vols.) :  —  Compendium  theologite 
sgmbtd.  eccles.  Lutheran*.  See  Wiuer,  Handbuch  der 
t'heoL  /.it.  i,  12, 338.    (  B.  P.) 

Moller,  Johann  Fried: ich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Krfurt,  Nov.  13,  1789. 
He  studied  at  Gottiugen,  was  in  1814  professor  at  the 
teachers'  seminary  in  his  native  city,  in  1815  deacon, 
in  1829  pastor,  in  1831  senior  of  the  Evangelical  minis- 
terium,  and  in  1832  member  of  consistory.  In  1843 
Moller  was  called  as  general  superintendent  to  Magde- 
burg, and  died  April  20, 1861.  He  wrote,  Commeutatio 
in  rerba  Christi,  Malt,  rii,  12-14  (Krfurt,  1836)  .—Hand- 
reichung  der  Kircht  an  die  Schule  (2d  ed.  Magdeburg, 
1852)  : — A' ritisch- erangelische  Unterweisung  (ibid.  1856) : 
—  besides  be  published  a  number  of  sermons.  See  Zu- 
chold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  895  sq.;  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Real- En- 
ct/klop.».v.  (B.P.) 

Moller,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  hymn-writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Nov.  II,  1547,  at  lx-issnitz,  Saxony. 
Jn  1572  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  Kesselsdorf, 
and  in  1575  to  Sprottau,  Lower  Silesia.  In  1600  he 
was  appointed  pastor  primarius  at  (iorlitz,  in  Upper 
Lnusatia,  tfud  died  March  2,  1606.  Besides  his  Praxis 
Ecanf/rlioi  um,  a  practical  cx|>osition  on  the  gospels  of 
the  Christian  year  (1601,  4  vols.),  he  wrote  several 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  translated  into  English,  as 
Ximm  con  tins  llerr.dtt  treiier  Gott  (in  Jacobi,  Psalmo- 
din  Germanica,  i,  123,  "Remove  from  us,  O  faithful 
<;-d"),  0  Jesu,  suss  wer  dtin  gedenkt  (ibid,  i,  130  aq., 
"  When  thought  brings  Jesus  to  my  sense"),  Ach  Gott, 
vie  munches  llerzelevl  (Chorale  Book  for  England,  No. 
136,  "  Ah  Cod,  my  days  are  dark  indeed  n).  See  Koch, 
Geschichte  des  deuts'chen  Kirchenliedes,  ii.  211  aq. : 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-LeTikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Molungo,  the  name  given  to  the  Supreme  Being 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 

Molybdomancy  (from  poXvptoc,  lead,  and  nap. 


re/a,  dicination),  a  species  of  divination  among  the 
ancient  heatheu,  in  which  they  drew  conjectures  con- 
cerning future  events  from  the  motions  and  figures  pre- 
sen  ted  by  melted  lead. 

Mondari  Version  op  the  Scriptvrks.  The 
Mondari  is  spoken  by  the  Koles  of  Chota  Nagpore,  Ben- 
gal Presidency.  The  Rev.  N.  Nottrott,of  the  German 
Missionary  (Conner's)  Society,  translated  the  gospel  of 
Mark  into  the  Mondari  in  1875,  which  was  printed  in 
1876  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary.  In  1879  the  gospel  af 
Luke  was  printed,  and  between  1881  and  1882  the  gos- 
pels of  John  and  Matthew  followed.  The  work  of 
translation  was  done  by  the  missionary  already  men- 
tioned and  the  Rev.  L.  Beyer.  Each  t  ran -la  tor  revised 
the  work  of  the  other  by  the  help  of  native  assistant!. 
(B.  P.) 

Mone,  Franz  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
Germany,  was  bom  May  12,  1796,  at  Mingolsheim,  near 
Bruchsal.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  commenced  his 
academical  career  there  in  1817,  was  professor  in  1819. 
and  from  1826  also  first  librarian  of  the  university.  In 
1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  Louvain,  but  returned  to 
Heidelberg  in  1831.  Mone  died  at  Karlsruhe,  March 
12,  1871,  leaving,  Geschichte  des  Hetdenihums  im  nord- 
lichen  Europa  (Heidelberg,  1822-28,2  vols.) :— L<rf^- 
nische  Hymnen  des  M itteltilters  (  Karlsruhe,  1856-57,  3 

V/vL   \    f  m/a^m'uJL^      a«B*vV     ^»*-s*as*  A  m         \  f  _i_  J  J  Ji ii 

oi.h./  — 1  i*urruiiJ*cftr  wifi'i  ffi  lecr/i**  nr   .»i  rwrn  tin  9  trr:* 

2.  bis  6.  Jahi  hundert  (1860).   See  Winer,  Uamlbuck  sfcr 
theol.  Lit.  i,  514.    (B.  P.) 

Mongolian  Version  op  thk  Scripti-res.  Is 
the  Mongolian  there  exist  different  versions: 

I.  The  Buriat,  or  Northern  Mongidian,  for  the  Buriats 
about  lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  and  for  the  Kalka  tribes 
of  Mongolia.    In  1824  the  New  Test,  was  printed  at  St 
Petersburg,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schmi-lt, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  two  learned  Buriats,  had  com- 
menced the  translation,  but  during  the  work  one  of 
the  Buriats  died.    The  surviving  Buriat  was  after- 
wards associated  with  Messrs.  Swan,  Stallybrass.  awl 
Yuille,  missionaries  at  Selingiusk,  in  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  and  the  revision  of  the  New  Test. 
The  Old  Test,  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
constant  reference  to  such  critical  apparatus  as  o>uM 
be  obtained.     The  style 'of  writing  adopted  in  this 
version  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  vulgar  col- 
loquial language  of  the  people,  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  the  abstruse  modes  of  expression 
employed  in  some  of  their  books.    It  is  above  the  com- 
mon business  dialect,  but  not  so  much  higher  as  to  place 
the  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  of  common  un- 
derstanding.   The  Old  Test,  was  completed  at  Khod«»«, 
in  Siberia,  in  1840,  and  during  the  same  year  M«*r\ 
Swan  and  Stallvbrass  accomplished  a  fresh  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  from  the  original  Greek,  based  on  the 
version  previously  made.   An  edition  of  this  Testament 
was  completed  at  press  in  1846  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while  a  reprint  of 
it  was  undertaken  in  1878  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Srhiefner. 
in  the  Mongolian  type  instead  of  the  Manchu  char- 
acter, reducing  thereby  the  size  of  the  book  by  twt> 
thirds.    This  edition  was  completed  at  press  in  I**1. 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Pi«zdniefT.  professor  of  M«»- 
p.lian  in  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  superintendent  after  the  death  of  professor 
Schiefner. 

II.  The  Kalmuck,  ot  Western  Mongolum.  for  the  Kal- 
mucks of  the  Don  and  Volga,  in  Russia,  and  Eleuths, 
Kalmucks,  and  Soungars,  of  Mongolia.  In  this  dialect 
there  exist  translations  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John  and  of  the.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  published  between 
1815  and  1822.  Concerning  these  efforts  of  Iranshwsm 
and  the  Kalmucks  themselves  we  read  the  following  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibl*  So. 
cietv  for  the  year  1877 :  "  The  Kalmucks  are  a  MonpJian 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  great  salt  steppe  of  the  pruriece 
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of  Astrakhan,  about  whose  mode  of  life  ami  habits  not  I 
much  is  known  in  Western  Europe.    While  it  is  not  | 
likely  that  they,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  in  any 
way  answer  to  the  description  given  of  themselves  to 
the  patriarch  Nicon  by  thirty  of  their  chiefs,  as  re-  | 
corded  by  Macarius,  and  quoted  by  dean  Stanley  in  bis 
Eastern  Church— where,  being  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  patriarch,  they  are  represented  as  saying  to 
him, '  When  we  have  conquered  a  man,  we  cut  away 
his  nose,  and  then  carve  him  into  pieces  and  eat  him. 
(iood  Lord,  whenever  you  have  any  men  deserving  of 
death,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  their  guilt  or  pun- 
ishment, but  give  them  us  to  eat,  and  you  will  do  us  a 
great  kindness'— they  are  certainly  in  a  very  low  state 
of  civilization,  even  though  their  chiefs  are  sometimes 
educated  in  Russian  schools.    Mission  work  was  begun 
among  them  early  in  the  present  century,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures, parts  of  which  had  been  translated  iuto  Kalmuck 
I iv  the  missionary  Conrad  N-  it/,  and  others,  and  subse- 
quently revised  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  laboring  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I,  and  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  numlwr  of  conversions 
look  place.    But  days  of  trouble  and  persecution  fell 
ufs.n  the  mission,  and  in  a  recent  letter  the  pastor  of 
the  Moravian  settlement  of  Sarepta,  founded  with  the 
express  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  Kalmucks,  informs 
your  agent  that  at  present  no  thorough  knowledge  of 
Kalmuck  is  possessed  by  any  of  the  brethren.   A  search 
made  in  the  archives  of  the  village  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  copies  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  besides  a  number  of  Kalmuck  tracts.    A  copy  of 
each  of  the  gospels  having  been  sent  by  your  agent  to 
London,  specimen  pages  of  a  reduced  and  convenient 
»ize  have  been  printed  by  the  photographic  process. 
These  were  forwarded  to  Sarepta,  and  we  now  await 
be  result  of  their  critical  examination  by  learned  Kal-  I 
nocks,  if  there  lie  any,  and  to  know  the  opinions  of  the 
MCthren  themselves.    Should  these  be  deemed  satis- 
jictory,  and  the  committee  otherwise  see  fit  to  pro- 
•eed  with  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ver- 
lacular  of  this  tribe,  future  reports  may  contain  so  nic- 
hing  more  interesting  and  instructive  al>out  the 
>rogrcss  of  Bible  work  among  its  members."  From 
he  report  for  the  year  1880  we  learn  that  the  agent  of 
he  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg 
un  l>ecn  authorized  to  employ  M.  Pozdnieff  and  arch- 
•ricst  Smirnoff  to  translate  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  M. 
■ozdnieff.  as  an  eminent  Kalmuck  scholar,  will  make  j 
he  translation,  and  archpriest  Smirnoff,  who  lives 
the  Kalmucks,  will  see  that  the  words  and 
liontfl  are  suited  to  the  people.    On  this  plan  there  is 
fann  to  hope  that  an  excellent  translation  will  be 
roducetl,  and  the  question  of  proceeding  with  the  oth- 
r  books  of  the  New  Test,  will  depend  on  the  manner 
1  which  the  gospel  of  Matthew  is  received.    In  the 
•port  for  1884  we  read  the  gratifying  statement  that 
ie  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
ave  authorized  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  two 
joiisand  copies  of  the  New  Test,  prepared  by  professor 
W.dnieff.    New  type  has  been  cut  at  the  expense  of 
ie  above  society  and  cast  at  the  ex|»ense  of  the  academy. 
III.  7*A<  Southern,  or  Kalkhos  CoUmptiaL    In  this 
ialect,  used  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
a*  been  translated  by  the  Kev.  J.  Kdkins  and  Dr.  J. 

Schereschewsky,  aided  by  a  native  Lama,  and  was 
rinte«l  in  1872  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kdkins.  of 
eking.  This  is  the  only  part  now  extant.  See  Bible 
r  Every  I ■<<»•>.  p.  337. 
For  the  study  of  the  language,  see  Schmidt,  Gram- 
atii  der  mongolischen  Sprache  (1831);  Zwick.  Gram- 
atik  der  tctstmongidischen  Sprache  (18511;  Castren, 
rrtuch  rimer  burjtilischen  Sprachlehre  (!8.r»7).  (B.  P.) 
IVToiiod,  Horace,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
iriister,  the  youngest  son  of  Jean  (q.  v.),  was  born  in 
aria,  J»".  2°- 1*14.  He  studied  at  Lausanne  and  Si  ras- 
irg,  »n»l  »n  1*38  »*»  deacon  at  Mam-ilk*.    In  1842 


he  was  appointed  member  of  consistory,  and  died  July 
13, 1881.  For  forty  years  he  preached  in  the  same 
church  with  great  success.  He  published  eight  vol- 
umes of  SermoHM  and  a  French  translation  of  Hodge  s 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encydop,  Jet  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 
Monoism.    See  Mosadouxjy. 

Monaon,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  savant  who  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  16th  centurv,  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  and  died  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  P'  SJ, 
i.  e.  Itevisiones  et  Rrsponsa,  which  are  incorporated  in 
Salomo  Cohen's  /Jecuions  (Salonica,  15%)  ami  in  those 
of  Joseph  di  Traiii  (Constantinople,  1041).  See  Fllrst, 
Itibl.  Jud.  ii,  388 ;  Wolf,  RibL  llebr.  iii,  52 ;  Jbcher,  A  U- 
gemtines  Gtlehrtrn-Lejrikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Montandon,  Augusts  Laurent,  a  French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  hi 
1803.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  was  for  some  time  pastor 
at  Luncray,  and  accepted  a  call  in  1832  to  Paris  as  pas- 
tor adjunct  us.  He  published  Ricit*  de  PAncien  et  du 
Xouveati  Testament,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
different  religious  organizations,  especially  in  the  work 
of  the  Bible  Society,  to  which  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vices.   Montandon  died  in  1876.    (B.  P.) 

Montefiore,  Sir  Moskm,  a  Jewish  philanthropist, 
was  born  Oct.  24,  1784.  He  was  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  and  was  successively  knighted  and  raised  to 
a  bamnetcy  for  his  public  labors;  having  served  aa 
sheriff  of  London  in  1837,  and  also  high-sheriff  of  Kent. 
He  went  in  1840  on  a  benevolent  mission  to  the  East, 
and  on  others  in  1840  and  1867,  in  behalf  of  his  op- 
pressed brethren.  In  the  latter  year  he  founded  a  Jew- 
ish college  at  Ramsgate.  In  1875  he  visited  Jerusalem 
the  seventh  time.  He  died  at  Ramsgate,  July  28, 1885. 
See  his  Centenary  Biography,  by  Lucien  Wolf  (Lnnd, 
1884 ;  N.  Y.  1885 ) ;  7'Ae  A  mrrictm  Hebrew,  Oct.  9,  1885. 

Montet,  Joseph,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was"  boif!  alMilhau,  Aveyron,  in  1790.  He  studied  at 
Ijiusanne  and  Geneva,  and  was  made  a  licentiate  of 
theology  at  the  latter  place,  on  presenting  Dispvtado 
Thetdog.de  A  uthenlia  l.ibrorum  Xori  Testamenti,  in  1813. 
In  1814  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Realmont,  Tarn ;  in 
1825  he  was  made  pmfessor  of  Church  history  at  Montau- 
ban,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1835.  In  1865  he  re- 
tired from  active  duty,  and  died  Feb.  24,  1878,  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encycly.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v. 
(UP.) 

Mont  fort,  Sect  at.  In  the  llth  century  a  mystic 
Christian  sect  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Montfort,  in  the  neighhortuiod  of  Turin. 
Their  presiding  officer  was  one  Gerhard,  who  was  called 
upon  by  Herihert.  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  doctrines.  They  were  considered  heretics, 
and  subjected  to  great  persecution,  which  they  bore  with 
the  spirit  of  martyrs;  but  the  sect  made  little  progresa. 

Montgomery,  RnnKRT,  a  distinguished  English 
missionary,  was  born  at  Bangor,  Aug.  19, 1811.  He  stud- 
ied at  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  by  his  presbytery  about 
the  end  of  1x4 1.  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  was  set 
apart  for  the  mission  to  India.  In  1843  he  was  stationed 
at  Poorbonder,  on  the  western  coast,  and  three  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Sunt.  He  early  acquired  a 
scholarly  knowledge  of  Gujarati,  into  which  he  trans- 
lated the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah;  likewise  two  little  volumes  by  Dr.  Barth.  en- 
titled, Scripture  Stories  of  the  Obi  and  Xetc  Ttttumrtit. 
He  also  prepared  a  Duiionary,  English  and  Gujarati, 
which  stands  now  as  a  help  to  all  students  of  that  lan- 
guage. He  wrote  several  hymns,  three  of  which  are 
included  in  the  Gujarati  Book  of  Praise.  When  he 
returned  in  broken  health  in  1876,  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  presence  in  appoint  him  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  lie  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the 
general  missionary  conference  in  London  in  1879. 
Montgomery  died  iu  November,  188a    (B.  P.) 
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Moodie,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  died  June  11, 1811,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1787,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  from  1798. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  acquirements, 
very  popular  as  a  preacher,  and  the  author  of  several 
works.  A  volume  of  his  Sermons  has  been  published, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  biography  of  the  author  (Edin- 
burgh, 1813, 8vo).    See  Fasti  EccUn.  Scoticanat,  i,  73. 

Moody,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Dauphin  County,  l'a.,  July  4, 1776.  After  grad- 
uating from  Princeton  College,  in  17%,  he  studied  the- 
ology with  Kcv.  James  Snodgrass,  and  was'  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1801.  In  18<»3  he  was 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  pastor  of  Middle  Spring, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1*57.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  perform  his 
ministerial  work.  He  was  a  laborious,  faithful,  and  suc- 
cessful pastor.    See  Alexander,  Print.  Col.  18/A  Cent. 

Moore,  John  L.,  D.D.,  a  pioneer  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lewis  County,  N  Y„  Feb.  17, 1803.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  graduated  from  the 
Hamilton  Institute  in  1831 ;  was  ordained  the  same  year 
at  Watertown;  visited  and  preached  in  several  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society;  and  in  1834  settled  in  Piqua,  in  that 
state,  spending  half  his  time  with  a  new  church  at  Troy. 
Next  be  was  pastor  at  Dayton  for  two  years,  and  then, 
for  eight  years,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ohio  Conven- 
tion, acting  a  part  of  the  time  as  an  agent  of  the  college 
at  Granville,  now  Denison  University.  After  a  short 
pastorate  in  Springfield,  he  devoted  himself  to  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Fair- 
mount.  In  1855  he  became  an  exploring  missionary  in 
Ohio,  and  finally  gave  up  public  life,  preaching  occa- 
sionally. He  died  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  Jan.  23,  1878. 
See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  812.    (J.  C  S.) 

Moore,  Smith  William,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  lx>rn  Nov.  1, 
1818,  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  converted  in  1837, 
and  entered  Randolph-Macon  College  in  1818.  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  a  few  months  before  graduation.  He 
then  taught  school  in  Tennessee  for  two  years,  preaching 
in  the  meanwhile,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference 
in  1844,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  From  1849  to 
1852  he  was  professor  in  the  Female  Institute  at  Athens, 
Ala.,  when  he  was  elected  president,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1853  to  accept  the  vice -presidency  of  La 
Grange  College.  After  a  few  months  he  resigned  this 
position,  and  being  transferred  to  Memphis  Conference, 
became  president  of  Bascom  Female  Seminary,  a  position 
he  retained  several  years.  One  year  he  was  agent  of 
the  Book  and  Tract  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  conference  paper,  Christian  Advo- 
cate; In  18G6  he  was  appointed  president  of  Andrew 
College  at  Trenton, Tenn.,  where  he  continued  four  years. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  given  to  the  itinerancy, 
his  last  appointment  being  Central  Church,  Memphis, 
in  1879.  He  died  at  Brownsville,  Sept.  2,  1880.  Dr. 
Moore  was  a  polished  scholar,  skilled  theologian,  and 
faithful  Christian.  His  preaching  was  clear,  Btrong, 
instructive,  and  impressive.  He  was  generous,  kind, 
studious,  prayerful,  laborious,  pure  in  heart,  chaste  in 
s[tccch,  consistent  in  life,  catholic  as  well  as  evangelical, 
and  profoundly  earnest  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1K80,  p.  107. 

Moore,  Thomas  Verner,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Newville,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1818.  Ik- 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1&38;  became 
agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society;  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1842; 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Carlisle  the  same  year;  was  set- 
tled at  (ireencastle  in  1845;  the  First  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  1847 ;  editor  of  the  Central  Pretbyttriun, 


and  pastor  of  First  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  18S>. 
and  died  there,  Aug.  5, 1871.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1867.  His  chief  published  works 
are,  Commentary  on  Haggai,  Zechariak,  and  HaUtdu 
(N.  Y.  I860)  Evidences  of  Christianity : —Octxubmd 
Sermons.  His  contributions  to  religious  journals  wen 
numerous.  See  Gen.  CaU  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1881. 
p.  124 ;  Nevin,  Presb.  EncycJop.  a.  v. 

Morabites,  a  Mohammedan  sect  found  chiefly  is 
Africa.  They  were  founded  about  the  8th  century  by 
Mohaidin,  the  but  son  of  II ossein,  who  was  the  grand** 
of  Mohammed.  They  live  in  sequestered  place*,  like 
monks,  either  separately  or  in  small  communities;  are 
verv  licentious  in  their  habits,  and  follow  many  prac- 
tices utterly  opposed  to  the  Koran. 

Moraht,  Aholph,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many,  was  bom  Nov.  28, 1805,  at  Hamburg.  He  studied 
at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  for  nine  yean  acted  s* 
teacher  at  his  native  place.  In  1838  he  was  deacon  it 
Molln,  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  in  1846  pastor,  and 
died  Dec.  6, 1884.  He  published,  IVrjrucA  eirter  Meti-.- 
dik  det  Beligumsunierrichtes  (2d  ed.  Merseburg,  1833  ): 
—Harfenklange,  eine  Sammlung  christlicher  Gnbrite 
(Ltlncburg,  1840),  besides  a  number  of  sermons.  Sec 
Zuchold, BibL  7*A*o£ii,903;  KochtGeschichtedesdetitsckcn 
KirchadUdes,  vii,  296.    (B.  P.) 

Moravia,  Andrew  dk,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bUhop 
of  Moray  from  1224  to  1242,  in  which  year  he  died. 
This  prelate  laid  the  foundation  of  that  magnificent 
church  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
ordered  to  be  the  cathedral  church  of  Moray  forever. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  138. 

Moray,  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Moray  in  1299,  at  Avignon.  Be 
died  Jan.  20,  1326.  This  prelate  founded  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris  in  1326.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bis*.j*, 
p.  140. 

Moray,  Gilbert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Caithness  in  1222.  He  died  at 
Scrabister  in  1245,  after  having  built  and  consecrated 
the  cathedral  church  of  Caithness,  at  Dornoch.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  207. 

Mordvinian  Version.  See  RrsstA,  Teksioxs 
ok. 

Morgan,  W.,  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Aber- 
gavenny, was  ordained  pastor  of  a  small  church  in 
Holyhead,  April  19,  1825,  and  died  Sept.  15,  1872.  See 
(Lood.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1873,  p.  267.    (J.  C  S.) 

Morikofer,  Joiiaxx  Karl,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
was  born  at  Frauenfeld,  Switzerland,  in  1799.  In  1*3" 
he  was  rector  of  the  city-school  of  his  birthplace,  io 
1853  pastor  at  Gottlieben,  in  1870  at  Winterthur,  and 
died  at  Zurich,  Oct.  17, 1877.  He  is  the  author  of.  In* 
schweizerische  Literatur  des  achtzehuten  JakrhtmderU 
(Leipsic,  1861)  .—Bilder  a  us  dem  Hrchltchrm  Ijebrm  <ht 
Schtceiz  (1864 ) : — I'lrirh  Ztcingli  nach  den  urkundliehe* 
Q'lelien  (1867-69,2  vols.)  i-Johan*  Jacob  Breitttger 
(Zurich,  1874)  :  -  Geschichte  der  evanpelischen  Elicit- 
linge  in  der  Schtceiz  (1876).  See  Lichtenberger,  Est- 
cyclop.  oVr  Sciences  Rrligieusts,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Morning  Hymn.  In  the  A postolicai  Comstit*  turns 
mention  is  made  of  a  hymn  for  the  morning,  which  is 
there,  however,  called  the  morning  prayer.  Other 
writers  term  it  the  hymn,  the  angelical  hymn,  and  the 
great  dnxology.  It  ran  in  these  words :  b  Glory  be  to 
G<k1  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men. 
We  praise  thee,  we  laud  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  glorify 
thee,  we  worship  thee  by  the  great  High  Priest,  thee 
the  true  God,  the  only  begotten,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, for  thy  great  glory.  O  Lord,  heavenly  king. 
God  the  Father  Almighty :  Lord  God,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  the  immaculate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  an 
of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer,  thou  that  aittest  npon 
the  cherubims.  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only,  Lt*d 
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the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every  created 
being,  and  our  King.  By  whom  unto  thee  be  glory, 
honor,  and  adoration."  This  hymn  was  used  daily  in 
the  ancient  morning  service,  and  is  still  used  iu  the 
modern  Greek  Church. 

Morrison,  John  Hunter,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  iu  Wallkill  Township,  Orange  ('<>.. 
N.  Y„  June  29,  1806.  He  studied  at  Bloomfield  Acad- 
emy, N.J. ;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1834; 
and  from  the  theological  seminary  there  in  1837 ;  and 
was  ordained  the  same  year.  Soon  after,  he  sailed  for 
India,  and  thenceforward  his  whole  ministerial  life  was 
spent  in  the  foreign  missionary  work,  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,  including 
two  brief  visits  to  bis  native  land.  During  one  of  these, 
in  1863,  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  was  at  his  suggestion,  while  in  India,  that 
the  tirst  week  of  January  was  set  apart  lor  united  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  He  lived 
and  labored  successively  at  Allahabad,  Agra,  Sabathu, 
Simla,  Ambala,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pindi,  Dehra  Doon,  and 
died  at  the  last-named  place,  Sept.  16, 1881.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  a  man  of  rare  devotion  to  his  work.  See 
X/croL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1882,  p  36. 

Morse,  Intrepid,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Stcubcn- 
ville,  O.,  for  manv  vears,  until  1865,  when  he  removed 
to  Gambier.  He"  died  Feb.  15,  1866.  See  Prut.  Epitc. 
1867,  p.  101. 

James,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  F.piscopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 1779. 
After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education  at  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  commenced  to 
learn  the  joiner's  trade ;  but  in  his  seventeenth  year 
entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1800.  He 
taught  the  grammar-school  in  B-rookline  after  leaving 
college,  and  began  the  study  of  theology.  Soon  after, 
he  was  employed  as  lay-reader  at  Cambridge,  and  some 
time  later  completed  his  theological  course  under  bishop 
1  lass.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con, July  3,  1803;  became 
assistant  to  the  bishop  iu  St. 
Paul's  Church;  in  Novem- 
ber following  rector;  and 
died  in  that  position,  April 
26,  1842.  Among  his  liter- 
ary remains  are  a  number 
of  published  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, etc.  See  Sprague. 
AnruiU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
v,  192. 

Mortar,  a  broad  bowl 
of  brass,  latten,  or  copper, 
fit  her  with  a  pricket  for  a 
thick  lighted  taper,  or  else 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  per- 
fumed wax  and  oil.  in  which 
a  broad  wick  was  kept  burn- 

neraKh  *****  ^  ^  * »  SSSSSS^ 
Mosche,  Gabriel  Christian  Benjamin,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  (Irossen- 
Krich,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-  Sondcrs- 
hausen,  March  28,  1723.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  for 
s*>mc  time  assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry.  In  1748 
he  was  preacher  at  Erfurt, and  lecturer  at  the  university, 
in  1759  superintendent  at  Arnstadt.  in  1773  preacher  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1791.  He  pnb- 
lished,  I*  Atmo  StTtigcrimo  Judieit  Sacro  (Jena,  1744): 
— I/e  Summa  .Sum mi  Xuminis  Sapientia  in  Dilectu 
gatorum  (Erfurt,  1750): — Continental  u>de  Conlcmptatiom 
Mortis  Atone  Returreetionit  Jetu  Chritti  Err/a  l/ominit 
Amor  (ibid.  1758)- — /><■  Reditu  Chruti  in  I'itam  (Arn- 
stadt,  1759): — Triplex  Gloria  Caletlit  Magnitndo  (ibid. 
J  768),  besides  a  number  of  sermons  and  ascetical  works. 
See  During,  Die  deultchen  Kunzelredner  des  achtzthnten 


und  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderlt,  s.  v. ;  Winer, , 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  192 ;  ii,  196, 291.    (B.  P.) 

Moslems,  a  name  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
talama,  to  be  devoted  to  God,  and  applied  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  Koran,  and  who,  in  the  Mohammedan 
sense,  form  the  body  of  the  faithful. 

Motu  Version  of  the  Scriiti  rks.  The  Motu 
is  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  natives  round  Port  Bloresby, 
New  Guinea,  hence  It  is  also  called  the  Port  Moretby  or 
Sew  Guinea  dialect.  The  Rev.  J.  Chalmers  translated 
the  first  three  gospels,  and  of  these  the  gospel  of  Mark 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes, 
and  an  edition  of  live  hundred  copies  was  printed  at 
Sydney  during  the  year  1881  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Mr.  Lawca,  who  is  preparing  other  portions  for  the  press, 
says, concerning  the  gospel  of  Mark :  "This  is  the  first 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  any  language 
of  south-east  New  Guinea.  The  Dutch  missionaries  at 
Doreby,  at  the  extreme  north  -  west  of  the  island,  I 
think,  translated  a  portion  into  the  language  spoken 
there,  but,  with  that  possible  exception,  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  translation  on  New  Guinea." 
From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  1883,  we  learn  that  the  gospel  of  Mark,  which 
has  been  circulated,  is  more  widely  read  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  also 
revised  by  Mr.  I*wes,  and  printed  at  Sydney  in  1882, 
while  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  translated  himself, 
was  published  in  1884.    (B.  P.) 

Moulinie,  Charles  Etiksne  Francois,  a  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  July  23,  1757.  He 
studied  at  his  birthplace,  Geneva,  and  was  ordained 
in  17X1.  In  1793  he  was  pastor  at  Saconnet,  iu  1794 
at  Dardagny,  and  from  1795  to  1829  at  Geneva.  He 
died  Aug.  3, 1836.  Moulinie  was  a  prolific  writer,  who 
left  seventeen  %-olumea  in  manuscript  to  the  library  of 
the  ministers'  association  at  Geneva.  Of  his  published 
works  are  to  be  mentioned,  I  .ait  de  la  Parole  (1780),  a 
catechism  : — Xotice  mr  let  Lirre$  A pocryphe*  de  FA  nrien 
Ttttament  (1828).  Sec  Gamier,  \»tice  mr  la  Vie  rt  let 
Erritt  de  M.  le  Patteur  Stoulinie,  in  the  Chretien  Eran- 
ariique  of  I-ausanne,  1866,  p.  535  sq.,  648  sq. ;  Henri  de 
(loltz,  Genere  Religieute  au  dir-ntucieme  Siecle,  p.  122; 
Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  det  Scienctt  Rtliyitutet,  a.  v. 

<a  p.) 

Moultan  (or  Wuch  or  Ooch)  Version  of  the 

ScmiPTVftSB,  This  dialect  is  s|K»ken  north  of  Sindh, 
between  the  Indus,  Chenauh,  and  Ghana  rivers.  There 
exists  a  version  of  the  New  Test,  in  that  dialect,  which 
was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1819.    (B.  P.) 

Mozah  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
Khmhtt  Reit-Mizza,  situated  one  mile  north  of  Kuloni- 
gob  (Memvirt  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  17;  conip. 
Conder,  Tent  Work,  i,  25). 

Mpongwe  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Mpongwe  is  spoken  by  a  West-African  tribe,  for  which 
various  detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  and  several  editions  of  these  portions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  have  been  issued  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Mticke,  Augi'st  Philip,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  May  29, 17K3.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Accum,  the 
only  Reformed  congregation  in  Oldenburg,  and  cele- 
brated his  seventy  fifth  anniversary  in  1880.  He  died 
Feb.  13, 1882,  being  at  the  time  the  Nestor  of  the  Prot- 
estant clergv  of  Germany.  He  published,  Die  Dog- 
matik  det  19*  Jahrhunderlt  (Gotha,  1861)  —Die  heutige, 
I'monsnnitrorerte,  etc.  (  Leipsic,  1872) :  —  Dat  apotto- 
litcht  GlaubentbekemituiM  (Berlin,  ]■- 173).    (B.  P.) 

Muenscher,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Providence,  R.  L,  Dec.  21, 1798,  of  German 
desceut.    He  graduated  from  Brjwn  University  in 
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1821,  studied  one  year  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  March  18, 
1825,  his  first  parish  being  South  Leicester,  now  Roch- 
dale, Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1827,  when  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton.  For 
two  years  (1831-33)  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Saco,  Me.,  and  then  was  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Gambier,  Ohio.  From 
1K41  to  1854  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  remained  at  that  place  without  parochial 
charge  until  his  death,  Feb.  1G,  1884.  Dr.  Muenschcr 
had  a  decided  musical  taste,  and  in  1839  published 
Church  Choir,  a  collection  of  sacred  music  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  editor  of  the  Gambier  Observer  and 
the  Western  Episcoptdian,  and  contributed  largely  to 
theological  reviews  and  religious  periodical*.  In  1865 
he  published  a  Manual  of  Hiblieal  Interpretation,  in 
1866  a  Revised  Version  of  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  1870, 
Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. See  Necrology  of  Brown  University,  1883-84. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  William  Augustus,  D.D.,  LLD., 
a  distinguished  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  groat- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchiur,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  16. 1796.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  grad- 
uated in  1814.  Having  pursued  a  course  of  theological 
study,  he  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1817,  and  for  five  years  was  assistant  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  being  associated  with 
bishop  White.  In  1821  he  became  rector  of  St.  James' 
Church  in  Lancaster;  in  1828,  principal  of  St.  Paul's 
College  in  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  in  1846,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in 
1858,  superintendent  and  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
New  York  (which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, as  also  the  church  village  of  St.  Johnland,  on  Long 
Island),  holding  this  office  until  his  death,  April  8, 
1877.  In  1824  there  appeared  in  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder, of  Philadelphia,  his  admirable  hymn,  entitled, 
M  I  would  not  live  alway,"  which  has  been  incorporated 
into  nearly  every  standard  church  hymn-book.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when  he  waa  the  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Catholic,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  its  history.  He  was  the  author  of,  Church 
l  oetry  (1823):  —  Music  of  the  Church  (1858)  :  —  The 
Peojtle's  /'salter  (1858).  His  life  waa  devoted  to  pub- 
lic labors  of  Christian  evangelism  and  philanthropy. 
See  his  Life  and  Work;  by  Aune  Ayrea  (N.  Y.  1880). 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Muhlhausser,  Carl  August,  a  Protestant  theolo. 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1825,  at  Kleinkems,  in 
Baden.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  was  for  some  time 
vicar  and  deacon  at  CarUruhe,  ami  in  1862  pastor 
at  Sulzfeld.  In  1857  he  was  called  as  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council  to  Heidelberg,  but  retired  in  1864, 
when  the  liberal  party  had  obtained  its  influence  upon 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  went  as  pastor  to  Wilferdin- 
gen,  where  he  died  Jan.  20,  1881.  Muhlhiiusser  seemed 
to  have  been  predestinated  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  party  of  his  country.  Everywhere  his  coun- 
sel waa  asked  for,  and  his  work  was  appreciated  by  the 
Bonn  University,  which  honored  him  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  divinity*  He  published,  IHe  christliche  Welt- 
anschauung (  Heilbronn,  1876  ):  Christenthum  und  die 
Presse^\b\&.  cod.):  —  he  also  edited  it.  Hot  he's  Ertte 
Brief  Juhamtis  prakiisch  erkidrt  (Wittenberg,  1878). 
(B.  P.) 

Mulr,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Cumnock,  Scotland,  April  12,1757.  After  the 
usual  course  of  classical  and  philosophical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  which  he  graduated  in  1776, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Edinburgh.  In 
1781  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  and  sent  to  Ber- 
muda, in  1785  joined  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
and  iu  1789  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


in  Alexandria.  "Wl,  where  he  died,  Aug.  8,  1820.  Sk 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  me,  .  Pulpit,  in,  616. 

Muir,  John,  a  famous  Sanscrit  scholar,  was  born  r 
Glasgow  in  1810.    He  studied  at  his  native  place.  aoJ 
in  1828  went  to  Bengal  in  the  service  of  the  East  Indu 
Company,  where  he  interested  himself  iu  the  moral  aw 
religious  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  for  this  purpme 
published,  among  other  works,  iu  1839,  A  Stele*  vftke 
I  Argument  for  Christianity  against  Hinduism,  and  Lz- 
amination  of  Religions.    In  1863  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.    He  died  March  8, 1882,  at  Edinburgh. 
Muir's  main  work  is  Original  Sanscrit  Texts.on  the  On- 
gin  and  History  of  the  People  of  Imliti,  their  Reli'ji"*  mu 
I  Institutions  (Loud.  1868-73,5  vols.),  which  is  indUpcnsa- 
•  blc  for  the  student  of  ancient  Hindu  life  and  thought. 
,  dealing  principally,  as  it  does,  with  the  Vedic  period  <4 
j  Indian  literature.    The  first  volume  discusses  the  k- 
'  gendary  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  caste ;  the  sec***, 
the  primitive  home  of  the  Hindus;  the  third,  the  opin- 
ions of  Hindu  writers  on  the  Vedas;  the  fourth,  the 
contrast  between  Vcdic  and  later  Hindu  theology;  ar-i 
the  fifth,  the  coamological  and  mythological  coocepti.nu 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  age.    (B.  P.) 

Mini  head,  AsimEW,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first  rec- 
tor of  Codzow,  and  next  preferred  to  the  see  of  Glasgow 
in  1465.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  went 
to  England  in  1462,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  truce  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  He  died  Nov.  20,  1473.  This 
prelate  founded  the  vicars  of  the  choir  at  Glasgow,  and 
'  beautified  the  cathedral.  He  also  established  a  hos- 
pital, which  he  dedicated  to  Sl  Nicholas.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  252. 

Mullens,  JosEm,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  Sept.  2.  1820.  He  gave 
his  heart  to  the  Saviour  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  joined 
the  Church  a  year  later.  He  was  educated  at  Cxi  wan  I 
College,  and  in  1841  graduated  B.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  In  1842  ho  was  accepted  for  service 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  then  studied 
for  a  time  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  ordained 
SepL  5,  1848,  and  sailed  for  India  on  the  9th.  On  hi* 
arrival  at  Calcutta  he  entered  the  institution  at  Bhow- 
anipore,  ami  in  1816  became  pastor  of  the  natire  church 
there,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  twenty  years. 
He  rendered  important  service  to  the  society  by  the 
collection  of  carefully  prepared  statistics.  In  1866  he 
returned  to  England  to  assbt  Dr.  Tidman  in  the  foreign 
secretaryship  of  the  society.  This  office  he  held  rill 
his  death.  In  1870  he  visited  America  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mi*- 
sions.  In  1873  he  visited  Madagascar  in  the  interest 
of  the  mission  there.  While  making  a  journey  to  the 
heart  of  Africa  to  establish  the  mission  at  Tanyanyika 
he  died,  July  10,  1878.  Dr.  Mullens  is  the  author  of. 
Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar  (Lond.  1873): — Yedan- 
tism,  Brahmanism,  and  Christianity: — Religious  Aspects 
of  Hinduism:  —  Missions  in  India,  and  several  other 
works  on  missionary  subjects.  See  (Loud.)  Cosy.  Fear- 
book,  1880,  p.  342.  " 

Mlillcr,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  canonist 
of  Germany,  who  was  horn  at  Zell  in  1780,  and  died  at 
Mayence  in  1844,  is  the  author  of,  Encykiopadsscies 
Bandbuch  des  gesammlrn  in  IhutsckLind  Kiixkrntechtt 
(Erfurt,  1829-32,  2  voU.)  '.—Leber  die  XothwemtigkrU 
iter  Reorganisation  des  Corpus  Evangelicum  (Leipsic, 
1830): — has  Christenthum  nach  seiner  PHanxmng  und 
A  imbreitung,  etc  (1831)  l—Hauptcharakter  und  tirnnd- 
felder  des  romischen  Katholicismus  (eod.) :—  Eebnmvs 
der  Seue  (1838): — Der  Erzbiscfaf  rem  KoIm  in  Opposi- 
tion in  it  dem  preussischen  Staatsobri rhaupte,  etc  (eod.  2 
vols.).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  335 ;  ii.  1*09 ;  Winer, 
Hamttnich  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  681 ;  ii,  5,  IL    (B.  P.) 

MUller,  Christian  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Dec  28,  1747,  at  Zobliu. 
near  Marienburg.  In  1780  he  was  rector  at  Scbleits, 
in  1786  at  Naumburg,  iu  1788  at  Z.  it/,  and  died  Aug. 
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10, 1819,  leaving,  De  Usu  Versitmis  Vulyatm  (Schleitz, 
17H2-85): —  Formula  Auyustana  Confess.  (Leipeic, 
1808):— Reformutitmsgesck'ichte  der  Stadt  Zritx  (1817) : 
—Obsertatt.  in  5  Loca  Cyprutui  (Gere,  1777).  See 
Winer,  //andbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  109,  320,  80*2,  906; 
Hint,  bill.  Jud.  ii,  405.    ( B.  P.) 

Miiller,  Johann  Georg  (I),  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Coblentz,  Oct.  15, 179K. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  took  holy  orders  in 
1 821,  and  received  the  decree  of  doctor  of  theology  in 
1X27.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  professor  of  Church 
History  and  canon  law  at  the  clerical  seminary  in 
Treves  in  1847  was  elected  bishop  of  Mtlnstcr.and  died 
in  1870.  He  published,  I'tber  die  A  echlheit  der  zvrei 
errtrn  Kapilel  det  Erangeliums  twck  Mutthdus  (Treves, 
IKK)): — /He  bihlliehen  I  hirsttllungen  im  Sanctuatium  der 
christlichtn  Kirchen  (ibid.  1835).  Sec  Winer,  //andbuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  i,  86,  636;  Zuchold,  JJiU.  TheoL  ii,  916. 
(U.  P-) 

Miiller,  Johann  Georg  (2),  a  Swiss  theologian, 
was  born  at  Basle  in  1800,  and  dird  there  in  1875,  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Hliclce  in 
die  MM,  etc  (Winterthur,*l828-3<);  new  til.  1840):— 
I'rbrr  die  Ttxtesktitik  der  Schrijlen  det  Juden  J'hilo 
(Basle,  1839):—  Ites  Judm  /'kilo  Huch  ron  der  W'tlt- 
fchdp/unp  ( Berlin,  1841) :— the  art.  Pkiin  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  HrrzogS  Real- Etiryklop. :  —  I  tie  messianischen 
Fnrartungett  drs  Judm  Philo  (Basle,  1«70) :—  Erkldrtntg 
des  Hamabasbrvft*  (Leipsic,  1809).  After  his  death 
Riggenbach  and  Orelli  published  Itet  Flarius  Jostphus 
Schrift  yet/en  den  Aftion.  Text  und  Erkliit  uny  (Basle, 
1*77).  "See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  ThevL  ii,  916;  Furst,  liiU. 
Jud.  ii,406.    (B.  P.) 

Miiller,  Johann  Tobias  Immanuel,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  was  ls.ni  in  1804,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1884,  at  Ftlrth,  dean  and  Church  counsellor. 
He  edited  Veil  /tittrich's  //auspostille  (Xordlingen, 
1815),  and  is  best  known  by  his  edition  of  /Jas  trtmyt- 
luche  Konkorditttbuch,  etc.  (Stuttgart,  1860  and  often). 
l&  P.) 

Miiller,  Julius,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, and  brother  of  Karl  Ott fried  (q.  v.).  was  bom  at 
Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April  10.  1801.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence  at  Breslati  and  Gottiiigen,  according  to  the  wish 
"f  his  father,  and  at  boih  universities  Midler's  disserta- 
tions gained  prizes,  so  that  in  1871  the  faculty  at  Got- 
fingen  made  him  doctor  of  laws.  But  the  ideal  of  a 
higher  life  was  presenting  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Gottiiigen. 
He  soon  felt  that  the  then  Gbtiingcn  theology  could  not 
satisfy  him,  and  so  returned  to  Breslau.  in  1822.  to  con- 
tinue his  theological  studies.  While  Tholuck  was  on  a 
risit  to  Breslau,  Mnllcr,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
t'isiied  him.  He  afierwards  carried  on  a  corresjioudence 
with  Tholuck.  whose  personality,  rattier  than  theology, 
ntluenced  him.  In  the  spring  of  1k23.  Miiller,  by  the 
irgent  advice  of  Tholuck,  went  to  Berlin,  where  Strauss, 
S'caiwter,  and  Tholuck,  but  not  Schliermachcr,  met  the 
letnands  of  his  heart  ami  mind.  In  1825  he  was  called 
o  the  pastorate  of  Schonbrunn  and  Rosen,  near  Strch- 
en.  Here  he  wrote  his  Zur  Heurthtiluny  der  Schrijt  : 
>U  katho!L*che  Kit  eke  Schlesints  (  Breslau.  1827  ).  A 
Ccond  edition  was  soon  called  for.  Soon  after,  he  came 
nto  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  auihorities,  by  re- 
using to  introduce  the  new  liturgy,  ami  in  May,  1830, 
nnounced  this  as  his  tinal  decision  to  the  "consistori- 
101."  His  official  relations  to  the  Church  were  thus  en- 
angered;  but  he  was  happily  delivered  from  the  in- 
onvenience  of  a  removal  from  his  pastorate  by  a  call, 
n  1831,  to  (ir>tiingcn.  as  university-preacher,  with  the 
romise  of  a  professorship  as  soon  as  he  should  publish 
learned  tuMtk.  In  1832  he  commenced  his  academical 
areer  by  publishing  Lulheri  de  Pr&destinatione  tt  Li- 
em  A  rbitriu  /hxtrina.  He  soon  was  made  professor, 
n  1834  an  urgent  call  as  professor  of  systematic  iheol- 
gv  to  Marburg  could  not  I*  refused,  and  when  Mulkr 
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preached  his  last  sermon  in  Gottiiigen  (March,  1835), 
Locke,  in  behalf  of  the  university,  presented  him  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The  contributions 
which  Muller  made  to  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiktn  after 
1833  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  which  has  immor- 
talized his  name,  Die  christliche  Lehrc  ron  der  Sumle 
(Engl.transl.7Ae  Christian  /hninneof  Sin,  Edinburgh, 
1877,2  vols,),  of  which  several  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. In  1839  Mnller  accepted  a  call  to  Halle,  where, 
with  Tholuck,  he  became  the  chief  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  students.  In  1850  he  founded,  in  connection 
with  Neander  ami  Nitzsch,  the  /Deutsche  Ztitschtij)  fur 
chiistL.  Wissenschajl  und  christliches  Leben,  to  which  he 
contributed  many  valuable  articles,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  have  appeared  in  his  /htymatische  Abhandlnnyen 
(Bremen,  1870).  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  resigned 
his  profess* irahip,  and  died  Sept.  27  of  the  same  year. 
A  provision  of  his  will  stipulated  that  all  his  manu- 
scripts should  be  destroyed.  His  works,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Dt  Miracvlorum  Jtsu  ChrUti 
Xatur'a  et  Sectssilate  (Marburg,  1839) :—  Lutheri  et 
Calrini  Sentenfiir  de  Sacra  Ctma  Inttr  te  C<>»tparatw 
(Halle,  1853) :—  /He  tratt'/tlinche  L'nion,  ihr  U'tsrn  ut.d 
yottlichtt  Rethl  (lk-rlin,  1854),  besides  several  volumes 
of  sermons.  See  Schulze,  /Jr.  Julius  Muller  (B-cmcii, 
1879);  Zum  (itdachtnus  an  Dr.  Julius  Mullrr  (ibid. 
1878);  Kiihler,  Dr.  Julius  MulUr,  dtr  halUmht  /h»j- 
ma/iker  (Halle,  1878);  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Rral- Furyklop. 
s.  v. ;  Schwarz,  Zur  Gwhichte  d>-r  htflMflfll  Thfulogie 
(3d  ed.),  p.  363  sq. ;  Lichtenl>erger,  Encycli>p.d< s  Scimcs 
/irliyieutts,  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  /iibl.  TheoL  ii,  917.    (B.  P.) 

Munch,  Eknst  Hkkmakx  Josum  von,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Germany,  was 
liorn  at  Rheinfelden,  Oct.  25,  1798.  He  studied  at 
Freiburg,  was  in  1x19  teacher  at  Aarau.  in  1824  pro- 
fessor at  Freiburg,  in  1828  professor  of  Church  history 
and  canon  law  at  Liege.  In  1831  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Stuttgart  as  librarian  to  the  king,  and  died  June  !>, 
1841.  He  published,  /tie  llnrzwje  dts  ■  ''•  >  isllirhtn  Eu- 
ropa  triiler  die  Osmanen  (Basle,  1822  26,  5  vols.): — 
Franz  ron  Sickiw/ens  Thaten  (Stuttgart,  1827-29,  3 
vols.)  : — Sammlung  ulirr  altrren  und  ntuiren  Konkordnle 
(1830-31,  2  vols.):—  Geschiehte  dts  Munrhthutns  (1828, 
2  vols.): — Allt/rnuine  Grsehichte  der  kathulischen  Kin  he 
(\KlH)  i  —  /{6'„,ische  Zustande  und  kafholuche  Kirch,n- 
frut/en  (eod.)  :—  Ihnkwuidigkriten  zur  polilischtn  /it- 
J'orwmfiinis-  und  Sillnnjesrhichte,  etc.  (1835)):  —  Alhje- 
mtine  Gtschichte  dtr  nruestt*  Z*it  (1833  85,  6  vols.). 
Sec  Winer.  Ilantlbuch  der  (heal.  Lit.  i,  696,  701,  747; 
Zuchold,  DibL  Theol.  ii,  920;  esjK.cially  the  author's 
FriittierutH/ru  und  Studien  aus  drn  erstm  37  Jtihitn 
eines  deulschen  Gtkhrttn  (larlsruhe,  1836-38,  3  vols.). 
(B.  P.) 

Mtinchen,  NiOOLACS,  a  Roman  Catholic  canonist, 
who  died  at  Cologne,  Jan.  29,  1881,  dot  tor  of  theology 
ami  cathedral-provost,  is  the  author  of,  Vtber  die  lit- 
strnjuuy  der  GtisflicktM  nach  dent  Kntwurfe  des  Sti  tiJ- 
yentzbuchts  fur  I'trutten  (Cologne,  1848): — /He  Ami*' 
enijtmuntf  der  Gtisilichfu  (ibid,  cod.) : — /his  ktntoninche 
Gtiirhtsitr/ahrett  und  Strafi  rcht  (2d  ed.  1878,  2  vol*.). 
(B.  P.) 

MUnchmeyer,  August  Frikdrich  (>tto,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1807.  He 
stutlied  at  Gnttiugen  and  Berlin,  was  pastor  at  Katlen- 
burg.  in  Hanover,  and  finally  at  Buer,  near  OsnabiUck. 
He  died  Nov.  7,  18*2.  Muuchmeyer  belonged  to  the 
orthodox  |»arty  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  ami  published, 
Getlenkbuch  Jur  Konjirmanden  (12th  ed.  1882):—  /Jas 
A  ml  dt  s  A  t  um  T>  utiiiitent*  nach  dts  Lthre  der  Schrij)  und 
dtr  /itktutititiASe  (Osterode,  1853): — Das  /Joynm  rtm  der 
sirhtbtiren  und  uusichtbaren  Kitche  (  Hanover,  1854): — 
Zur  Kirchenrt<jii,,trtti>Jra!if  (ibid.  1862) : —  llnschkt  und 
Mtjrr  {  1861 ) :—  /fit  Qjjinbarnng  St.  Johanvii  ( 1870)  :— 
llarfttikldnyt  (1855).  See  Zuchold,  DibL  Thtol.  ii,  921. 
(B.  V.) 

Munier,  David,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Geneva, 
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was  born  in  1798.  He  studied  at  hia  birthplace,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1819  on  presenting  I  >■ 
Erangelio  Primitico.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Havre  and  then  to  Paris.  In  the  latter  place  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cousin,  and  Jean  Monod.  In  1825 
Munii-r  was  called  to  Chene,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva,  and  in  1826  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  the 
New  Test,  at  the  theological  faculty  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  rector  from  1832  to  1837.  In  1853  he  founded 
The  Societe  des  Protestants,  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
His  public  life  has  been  divided  into  three  period*: 
from  1K25  to  1847  a  partisan  in  the  Church  and  the 
academy:  from  1847  to  1H62  •  religious  conciliator; 
from  1802  to  1872  a  lahorioua  veteran.  He  died  Oct. 
9,  1872.  His  discourses  were  on  The  Parables  (1838) : 
—  The  Miracles  (\*l\):—The  Reading  of  the  Bible 
(1850):-7Ae  IHciuity  of  Christianity  in  History  (1853), 
etc  See  De  la  Kive,  in  the  Journal  de  (Jeniee ;  Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclnp.  des  Sciences  Religieusts,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

M  uch.  William  Harkih,  D.D.,  an  English  Bap- 
tist minister,  was  born  at  Honiion,  Devon,  May  17, 1784. 
He  wa*  baptized  in  May,  1802,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kippon,  and 
united  with  the  Carter  Lane  Church,  Loudon.  .Sub- 
sequently be  became  assistant  pastor  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Foster,  and  then  sole  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Sheppard's  Barton,  Frome.  In  1827  he  was  appoint- 
ed president  and  theological  tutor  at  Stepney  College. 
London.  In  1844  be  resigned  his  post  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  a  year  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Kickmansworth,  Herts,  where  he  remained 
till  1851.  Alter  preaching  in  and  around  London  for  a 
few  years  he  removed,  in  1856,  to  Bath,  where  he  died, 
Julv  12,  1859.  See  (Lond.)  Uajrtist  Hand-book,  1861, 
p.  100.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Murray,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  waa  elected 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Koss  in  1213.  Imt  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated.   Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  185. 

Murray,  George,  D.D..  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  second  son  of  lord  George  Murray,  bish- 
op of  St.  David's,  was  born  in  1784.  He  waa  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in  1*06.  In 
1814  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sudor  and  Man,  and 
in  1827  was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Rochester, 
which  was  then  but  a  small  bishopric,  comprising  nine- 
ty-six benefices,  but  under  the  administration  of  bishop 
Murray  the  number  was  augmented  to  rive  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  He  died  Feb.  16,  I860,  being  at  the  time 
the  senior  of  the  English  bishops.  He  was  a  church- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  held  himself  aloof  from  ex- 
tremists.   Sec  A  mer  Quar.  Church  Rrr.  I860,  p.  184. 

Musgrave,  Gkokok  Washington,  D.D  ,  LLD.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  19.  1804.  He  studied  at  the  classical  acad- 
emy of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  and  although  he  did  not 
enter  college  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  pursued  his 
studies  privately  under  the  tuition  of  Kev.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald (ireeu,  and  finally  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1826,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  there. 
In  1*2*  he  was  licensed  by  the  Third"  Presbytery  of  Bal- 
timore, anil  in  1*30  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  He  continued  there 
twenty-two  years,  laboring  with  great  success.  In  1836 
he  was  chosen  a  director  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  continued  in  that  relation  until  the  time  of 
bis  death.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College. 
Having  received  the  appointment  of  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  al*o  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  He  finally  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Tenth  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  lals>red  until  186*.  Having  re- 
signed the  post  of  corresponding  secretary  of  Domestic 
Missions,  he  was  reappointed,  and  continued  until  the 
board  waa  removed  to  New  York.    He  waa  elected 


moderator  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  in  the 
same  year.    Dr.  Musgrave  took  a  prominent  part  in 
j  the  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1867.  o»m- 
'  posed  of  delegates  from  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
I  Church,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  reuni»« 
of  the  two.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  First  General 
I  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburgh  in 
I  1879.    He  waa  also  president  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society.    Dr.  Musgrave  was  a  man  of  warm  at- 
tachments and  strong  convictions,  honest  in  his  view*, 
and  fearless  in  maintaining  them.    He  died  at  Phila- 
delphia. Aug.  24.  1882.    See  SecroL  Report  of  Priacttm 
TktoL  Senu  1883,  p.  22.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Muakokee  (or  Creek)  Version  ornre  Scihtt- 
t'KKM.  The  Muskokee  is  spoken  by  the  <  reek  Indians, 
who  (tosses*  in  their  vernacular  the  gospel*  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  epistles  of  John.  James,  Titua,  and  Ephe- 
siana— all  published  since  1868  by  the  American  Bibi* 
Society.  In  1*79  the  printing  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Ap»»-tW-* 
was  commenced  at  the  New  York  Bible  House.   (B.  P  .} 

Mussard,  PtEitiiK,a  French  Protestant  theologian 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1627,  where  he  also  stu.'.ird 
I  theology.  In  1654  he  was  ordained,  was  in  1656  min- 
ister at  Lyons,  and  attended  the  national  synod  at  Loo- 
dun  (1660-1680).  In  1669  he  was  president  <4  the 
provincial  synod  held  at  Is-*ur-Thil,  and  in  1675  he 
accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1686.  Besides  two  volume*  of  ser- 
mons and  other  minor  works,  he  published  I*s  C<mfor~ 
mites  des  CMmmirt  Modemes  (Ley den.  1667;  new  e-t 
Amsterdam,  1744;  a  German  trausL  was  published  at 
Leipsic,  1695).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  tkr>>L  Lit.  u 
624 ;  Lichtenberger,  EncyvLtp.  des  Sciences  Religiemsn. 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Mussulman-Bengali  Version.  See  Bcsc.au 
Vkiwios. 

Mutilation  or  Self.    See  Boot,  Mm  la  tics 

OF  int. 

Muurling,  Willkm,  a  Dutch  theologian,  who  died 
at  the  Hague,  Dec.  9,  1**2,  doctor  of  theology.  ■** 
professor  of  thcol.»gy  at  Groningen.and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Groningen  school.  In  later  year*  be  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  so-called  liberal  theologians. 
He  published,  besides,  a  work  on  Practical  Tkr-^K* 
(  2d  ed.  I860,  2  vols.  )  —Gratia  de  Wesseti  Ganfnrt'u 
(Amsterdam,  1840 \  and  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Grot> 
I  ingen  periodical  M'aarheid  er.  Liefde.    (B.  P.) 

Muzel,  Phiupp  Liowto.  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  liorn  Nov  24, 1756.  at  Pretizlau.  »oi 
died  Dec.  31,  1831,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 
member  of  consistory,  superintendent  and  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort -on-t he-Oder.  He  pub- 
lished, I'tbtr  die  Vetpjlichtnna  a»f  die  *ymb>4urke* 
Biicher  der  eranf/elischen  Kircke  (Berlin.  1>GI  >: — I'.w- 
Usungen  uber  Chtistenthum  uwl  JJeismu*  (  Danuic,  17l*4  >: 
—Christophilos  (Berlin.  1*30)  .  —  L  eber  den  tilmbm  -n 
die  im  AVt/m  Testament  ma  hi  ten  W under  (Ellerferi. 
IM15).  Sec  Winer,  /famlburh  der  the,i.  Lit.  i.  336.  3*A 
il'J3. 463 ,  ii,  38 ,  Zuchold,  Uibl.  Thiol.  H,  90  at).   ( B.  P.  I 

Myrkheim,  in  Xorse  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
nine  worlds  doigned  as  a  dwelling-place  of  the  dwarfs. 

Myslenta,  C<klkstis,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  27,  1588.  He  studied  at 
different  universities.  n«>k  hi*  degree  as  doctor  of  di- 
vinity at  Gieaaen  iu  1619,  was  professor  of  tbe»4<<y  •* 
Kbnigsberg  in  the  same  vear,  and  died  April  So.  1653. 
He  wrote.  Ih  SacrifciisYcteris  TestUm**ti  •— /*  Jr> 
sterio  Trinitatis  .  —/A?  .Eterna  IHrimi/ute  Christi:—H» 
Christi  ad  Inferos  Itescrnsu  I'ero  et  Real*  : — Dmsr  Qust- 
slvmes  de  Eude:—I*e  Justification*  H- •minis  Prrratvru 
Coram  l)*o:—l*e  Sacramento  Baptismi ; —Ito  Eeriewii 
Itei:  —  Jte  Dieina  Aostri  Prxrdestimitwme  ad  Visum 
A'Aernam.  See  Witte  Memories  TheoLxjomm .-  Arnold. 
Hist  oris  der  kumgsbergischen  V  nicer  til  at ;  Jucber,  ASr- 
yenuines  CdeArtm-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.J 
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Naamab.  Xa'aneh,  the  latest  proposed  represent- 
ative of  this  place,  ia  merely  described  in  the  Memoirt 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  408)  as  "a 
small  mud  village  on  low  ground.*' 

Nabe,  Frikdrich  August  Adolfh,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1800  at  Dobris, 
near  Zeitz.  In  18*24  he  was  catechist  at  St.  Peter's,  in 
Leipsic,  and  private  lecturer  there;  in  1833  deacon  at 
Kouigstein,  and  died  in  1855.  He  published,  Xorvm 
Tcstumrnlum  Ortec.  etc  (Leipsic,  1831): — Compendium 
Historia  Ecdetuittictr  (  1832 ) :  —  Hreris  in  Nor.  Tent. 
C-mmentanut  (  1837  ):  —  Stimmen  der  Andacht,  etc 
( 1844  ).  Zuchold,  iiibl.  Thud,  ii,  925;  Winer,  llaiul- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  46, 302,  493, 538.    ( B.  1'.) 

Nachtigall,  Joiiasn  Kahl  Ciikistoi'h,  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Oermany,  was  born  at  Halltcrstadt, 
Feb.  25,  1753.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1773  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school  of  his 
native  place.  In  1808  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, in  1812  general  superintendent,  and  died  June  21, 
1M]9.  He  is  the  author  of,  Chrettonutlhia  Htbraiea, 
etc  (Halle,  1783)  .—Die  Getdnge  DaritTt  (Leipsic,  1790): 
— Exet/etischet  llundbiich  ties  Alfen  Testamentt  ( 1797- 
1800,  9  parts) :  —  Kohrlelh  (  1798-1799,  2  vol*. ).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  208,  213;  Ftlrst,  IWA. 
Jud.  iii,  9;  During,  I  he  gelehiten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
/uW#,  a.  v.  (B.P.) 

Nadab,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan* in  Persia.  His  office  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
MmfH  (q.  v.)  in  Turkey,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  ruidab  can  divest  himself  of  his  spiritual  funclious, 
which  the  mufti  cannot  do. 

Nadhamians,  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect, 
which  maintained  that  (iod  could  do  evil,  but  that  he 
never  does  it,  lest  he  should  a;  pear  a  wicked  and  im- 
perfect being. 

Nagas,  a  class  of  Hindi*!  mendicant  monks  who 
travel  about  in  a  nude  state,  but  armed  with  warlike 
weapons.  They  are  not  limited  to  one  sect,  there  being 
Vaishnata  and  Saiva  Nagas.  The  Siih  Nagas,  how- 
ever, differ  from  those  of  the  other  sects  by  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  arms,  and  following  a  retired  and  relig- 
ious life. 

Nag  el,  Johann  Andreas  Michael,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  29, 1710,  at  Suls* 
bach,  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  Altdorf.  Jena,  and  Leip- 
sic, commenced  his  academical  career  at  Altdorf  in  1737. 
was  in  1740  professor,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1788.  He 
wrote,  De  Moth  Disputnwli  Doctor  um  Judieorum,  etc. 
(Altdorf,  1737): — De  Limjun  Arama-a  (1739) :— Conjn- 
q<  it  times  A  runura,  etc  (cod.) : — De  Lingua  Orbit  Baby- 
Urnici  (1740) .-Ubttrrationet  in  Genes,  i,  I  (1741) :-/« 
Genes,  i,  2  (1742):— De  Ludit  Satcularibut  Ronuinorum, 
etc.  (1743): — De  Trilmt  Codicibu$  Manuscriptis  Ebrau 
cis  (1749):— De  Stiio  Mosis  (1765)  :—/Hts.  ad  Genes, 
rix,  2C  (cod.)  —Ad  Genet,  xlix,  24  (1756)  :—Ad  A  moi 
iii,  1 1  (1 757) :  —  A  d  Moloch,  ii,  15  sq.  (1765)  .  —  Ad  1 
Hf-rj.  xx,  14  (1766) :  —  Ad  Xehem.  ciu,8  (1772), etc  See 
During,  Itie  tftUhrten  Thetdogen  Deutschlauds,  n,  v. 
(  where  149  titles  of  his  writings  are  given);  Ftlrst, 
DM.  Jud,  iii,  13  sq.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i, 
70,90,144.    (B.  P.) 

Nagel,  Leopold  Jul  his,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
>f  Germany,  was  born  in  1809  at  Steckliu,  Pomerania. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  was  preacher  at  Kolzow, 
md  afterwards  military  preacher  at  Stargard.  In  1848 
ie  re-signed  his  office  and  joined  the  separate  Lutherans 
q.  v.).  In  1853  he  was  called  to  Breslau,  the  main  seat 
.f  the  independent  Lutherans,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1884. 
ie  pttldirthed,  /He  Erretlunq der  rrattgrlisch-liitherischnt 
Krche  in  Preuuen  (2d  ed.  Erlangen,  1868):-/* 


Kdmpfe  der  ernwgelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  in  Preusstn 
(Stuttgart  1869).    (B.  P.) 

Nagelabacb,  Carl  Wilhkxm  EncAKn,  a  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  Feb.  9,  1880,  at 
(luuzenhausen,  Bavaria,  doctor  of  theology,  ia  the  au- 
thor of,  L>er  Prophet  Jrremiat  und  Uabybm  (Krlatigeu, 

1850):—  Wat  ist  christlichf  (Nuremberg,  1852):  Der 

Gottmensrh,  die  Grnndidee  der  Ojfrubarung  (1853)  :—Dcr 
P»>phet  .Dremia  (Bielefeld,  1808)  :—lhr  Prophet  letaja 
(  1877),  the  last  two  works  for  Lange's  Dibelwerk :  — 
/lebraische  Grammntik  (4th  ed.  1880; :— Gedanken  uber 
die,  Wiedergtburt  ( 1 87 1 ).    (B.  P.) 

Nagle,  Naso,  foundress  of  the  Presentation  order, 
was  Inn™  at  Ballygriffin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  water, 
Ireland,  in  1728.  She  was  educated  in  Paris  and  while 
in  that  city,  in  1750,  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the 
j  poor  children  of  her  native  country.  She  privately 
'  opened  schools,  first  in  Dublin  and  then  at  Cork.  She 
alterwards  assumed  the  habit  of  the  L'rsulines;  but 
since  that  order  undertakes  principally  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Miss  Nagle  left 
them,  and  recruited  new  auxiliaries,  who  became  the 
root  of  a  new  order  which  was  approved  after  her  death 
by  pope  Pius  VI,  in  1791.  She  also  established  an  asy- 
lum for  aged  females,  and  the  splendid  building  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  .South  Presentation  Convent,  Cork, 
is  the  result  of  her  work.  There  were  in  1873  fifty 
convents  of  the  Presentation  order  in  Ireland.  Miss 
Nagle  died  April  2»i,  1784.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath.  A  Imanac, 
1874,  p.  83;  De  Courcy  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Cath. 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  368;  Life  of  Mist  Sana  Naqle, 
by  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Coppinger  (Dublin,  1848);  Dublin 
Reriexc,  1844,  p.  363. 

Naglfar,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  greatest  ship 
of  the  world,  built  out  of  the  nails  of  the  dead,  and  de- 
signed to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  Muspelheim  to  com- 
bat aguinst  the  Asas,  when  Hagnarukr,  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  begins. 

Nahalal.  Midul,  the  site  proposed  by  some  for 
Ibis  place,  is  described  in  the  Memoirt  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  274)  as  "a  mud  village  on  a 
hill,  with  open  ground  on  the  west,  where  stands  the 
prominent  ruin  Kusr  ez-Ztr." 

Nain.  Sein,  the  present  representative  of  this  place, 
so  interesting  in  New-Test,  history,  is  thus  described  in 
the  Memoirt  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  86)  : 

"This  little  village  stnnds  on  a  "mail  plateau  nt  the  foot 
ofJehel  ed-Dnhy,  m  a  |x>*itioii  elevated  above  the  plain. 
Ii  is  of  Mono  and  mud,  with  a  little  mosque  called  Mukum 
Snlna  Aisa  on  the  north.  There  me  numerous  traces  of 
rnlns.extendlng  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  modern  ham- 
let to  the  north,  showing  the  place  to  have  been  once 
larsrer:  but  theMS  mlus  have  a  modem  appearance  There 
Is  a  small  spring  north  of  the  vlllnye:  a  second,  Aln  el-Hnz, 
exists  on  the  west,  and  beside  It  are  rock-cut  tombs,  mnch 
defaced,  and  n  tree."  (See  illustrutiou  on  following  page.) 

Nakib,  the  chief  of  the  Emirs  (q.  v.)  among  the 
Turkish  Mohammedans,  who  is  held  in  great  respect  as 
being  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  other  emirs. 

Nama  Version  ok  the  SuRtinruRRs.  The  Nama 
is  spoken  in  Namaqualand  (q.  v.).  In  1815  the  Rev.  C. 
Albrecht  commenced  a  translation  of  the  gospel  ol  Mat- 
thew into  the  Nama,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
completed  the  version.  Ten  years  subsequently  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospels  was  effected  by  the  Hev.  Schmelen, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was  printed  at 
Cajw?  Town  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  1846  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  printed, 
having  been  retranslated  by  Mr.  Knudsen,  a  Khenish 
missionary.  These  two  translations  differed  from  each 
other  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  the  former  no  signs  what- 
ever are  used  to  represent  the  various  clicka  which  occur 
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so  frequently  tit  the  language,  while  in  the  latter  this 
important  omission  is  supplied.  A  new  effort  toward* 
a  translation  waa  again  made  hy  a  missionary  of  the 
Rhenish  Society,  the  Rev.  G.  Krttnlein.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Blhle  Society  having  consented  to  meet 
I  he  expense  of  printing  an  edition  of  the  New  TeaL,  the 
translator  went  to  Europe  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  work  through  the  press,  which  was  completed  in 
1866.  In  addition  to  the  New  Test.,  Mr.  Kronlein 
translated  the  Psalms,  which  were  printed  during  the 
rear  1872.  On  Oct.  2.1. 1«8I,  Mr.  Kronlein  completed 
i  he  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  early  portions  of  the 
same  having  been  begun  on  May  23,  1873.  The  trans- 
lator is  now  revising  into  one  harmonious  whole  the 
entire  books  of  the  Old  Test.  See  Bible  »f  Every  Land, 
p.  480. 

For  the  language,  see  Tindall,  Grammar  of  Samnque 
//attentat;  Wallmann,  /Ms  Farmenlehre  arr  Nttmaqaa 
Sprache  (1857)  \  Hahn,  Die  Spmche  dtr  Nana  (1870> 
(«.  P.) 

Namazi,  the  five  prayers  which  the  Mohammedans 
ropeat  regularly  every  twenty-four  hours.  Tradition 
says  that  the  prophet  wns  commanded  by  God  to  irn- 
|Mise  upon  his  disci|des  the  dally  obligation  of  fifty 
prayers.  By  the  advice  »f  Moses  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained tiermissioti  to  reduce  them  to  five,  which  are  in- 
dispensable.  The  times  of  prayer  are,  1.  Daybreak; 
2.  Noon ;  3.  Afternoon ;  4.  Evening ;  and  6.  The  first 
watch  of  the  night.  On  Friday  (their  Sabbalh)  a  sixth 
prayer  is  added,  to  be  repeated  between  daybreak  and 
noon.  If  the  prayers  are  not  repeated  at  the  prescribed 
hours  they  are  useless.  The  arrival  of  each  of  the 
hours  of  prayer  is  publicly  announced  by  the  Muezzin 
(4-  v.> 


Nasi,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  preside*! 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  who  was  held  tu  high  respect 
by  the  court.  Moses  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  have 
been  the  Drat  to  fill  the  office,  Till  the  captivity  tat 
sovereign  or  chief  mler  acted  as  Ansa,  but  after  that 
time  the  two  offices  became  entirely  distinct,  the  right 
of  holding  the  office  of  .Van  belonging  to  the  uV*ra» 
nnts  of  Hillel. 

JXeuu  waa  one  of  the  fire  gods  of  the  ancient  Art* 
bians,  mentioned  tn  the  Koran.  He  was  the  snpnau 
deity  or  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  and,  aa  the  name  signal* 
an  eagle,  he  may  have  been  the  sun-god. 

Nassau,  Charlks  William,  D.D„  a  Piewhiteiits 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  April  12,  1301.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  that  city  and  at  toe 
academy  of  Joseph  P.  Englea.  He  graduated  from  tn* 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  July  6, 1321,  and  spent  the 
following  year  in  studying  Hebrew  under  Dr.  Baas* 
In  November,  1322,  he  entered  Princeton  Sesniaerr,fcst 
ill-health  caused  him  to  leave  in  one  year.  He  wet 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Irafl  2k 
1324;  waa  stated  supply  at  Norristown,  Nomas*,  ssd 
Providence  from  April  28, 1326.  until  he 
by  the  same  body,  Nov.  16  following.  He  had  i 
of  a  school  for  boys  at  Montgomery  Square,  fikj 
waa  professor  of  latin  and  Greek  in  Lafay 
During  the  eight  years  spent  here  he  supplied  i 
ham  Church.  He  was  president  of  Lsoiyeeet* 
for  one  year,  and  was  proprietor  ami 
male  teminarv  at  LnwrenceviUe,  N.  J„  fisr  I 
yean.  Ha  died  Aug.  6, 1878.  Sea  XexroL  Mfi*  j 
PritK*to»  Thtai.  Sm*  1373,  p.  21. 

Naat,  Joins  st,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Genaanv, 
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was  born  Nov.  17, 1 722,  at  Leonberg,  Wnrtemberg.  For 
come  time  he  acted  as  professor  at  the  gymnasium  ,n 
Stuttgart,  in  1789  he  was  pastor  at  Plnchingen,  and 
died  Dec.  24,  1807.  He  is  the  author  of,  Hulorvwh- 
crituche  Sack  rich  t  row  dm  *ech»  rmttn  trutichrn  ftibtl- 
nn*f/<ibm,  etc  (Stuttgart,  1767):  —  Litterarucht  jVurA- 
rirht  r<m  der  hochttuttchm  BibelubernetzHnrj,  etc.  See 
Winer.  H«ndburh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  172;  Zuchold,  BibL 

Th<»L  ii,  wy.  <a  P.) 

Natalds  Episcopatus.    Sec  Natal  Days. 

Natigay,  a  household  god  of  the  Mongolian  Tar* 
tars,  is  the  guardian  of  families,  and  presides  over  the 
products  of  the  earth.  Every  house  has  an  image  of 
Natigay,  with  his  wife  and  children;  the  former  is 
placed  at  his  left,  and  the  latter  in  front  of  him.  No 
one  presumes  to  eat  at  dinner  till  Natigay  and  his  fam- 
ily arc  first  served.  The  entertainment  consists  in  giv- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  images  a  thorough  greasing,  alter 
which  the  fragments  are  thrown  out  of  doors,  fur  the 
accommodation  of  some  unknown  spirits. 

Nativitariann,  a  name  given  by  Datneits  to  a  he- 
retical sect  of  the  4th  century,  who  denied  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  son  of  God,  maintaining  that  he  was 
eternal  as  God,  but  not  as  the  son  of  God. 

Nativity,  Church  of  the,  at  BttMehem.  Of  this 
antique  memorial  of  our  Saviour's  birth  we  extract  a 
general  account  from  one  of  the  latest  authorities  (Con- 
der,  Tmt  \Vorkti,  282  sq.): 

"The  tradition  which  Indicates  the  grotto  In  the  old 
basilica  nt  Bethlehem  us  the  idte  of  the  stable  where 
Christ  was  born,  is  the  most  vene<  able  of  it-  kind  In  ex- 
istence, the  place  being  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr  In  the 
gd  century.  It  In  almost  the  only  site  which  we  can  trace 
earlier  than  the  time  of  C'onstantlne,  and  the  tradition 
seems  to  me  credible,  because,  throughout  this  part  of 
Palestine,  there  are  innumerable  instances  or  stables  cut 
in  rock,  resembling  the  Bethlehem  grotto.  Such  stables 
I  have  planned  and  mea-nred  at  Tekoa,  'Aziz,  and  other 
places  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  mangers  existing  in 
them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  life  and  character. 

•'Tlie  credibility  of  this  tradition  thus  appears  to  be  far 
greater  than  that  attaching  to  ihe  later  dl-coverles.  by 
which  the  enthusiastic  Helena  and  the  politic  Constantine 
settled  the  scenes  of  other  Christian  events;  and  the  rude 
grotto  with  its  rocky  manger  may,  It  seems  to  me.  be  ac- 
cepted even  by  the  most  sceptical  of  modern  explorers. 

"The  Church  of  the  Virgin  stands  inside  a  fortress 
monastery,  iu  which  IjiiIii,  Greek,  and  Armenian  monks 
flnd  a  common  retreat.  The  basilica  wns  erected,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  evidence,  by  order  of  Constantine, 
nnd  is  thus  the  oldest  church  in  Palestine,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  has  escaped  destruction  on  every  occasion 
wh«*n  other  churches  iu  Palestine  were  overthrown,  und 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  Is  staled,  by  competent  au- 
thority, to  lie  i  T  the  original  design.  In  the  Uth  century, 
when  i he  mad  Caliph  Hakim  destroyed  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre churches,  the  Bethlehem  basilica  wns  spared  ;  in  1099 
the  Crusaders  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  protect  It, 
und  it  thus  again  escaped,  uor  was  It  destroyed  iu  the  13th 


centnry,  although  threatened  by  the  Moslems.  In  this 
basilica,  therefore,  we  have  the  only  undisputed  erection 
of  the  time  of  Cmstautine  Iu  Palestine,  and  its  value  can- 
not be  overrated. 

"  Architectural  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  oar  in- 
formation as  to  the  progress  of  Byzantine  art  in  ihe  East 
is  still  very  imperfect.  M.  de  Vogue  has  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  subject.  In  his  work  on  the  "real  buildings 
of  northern  Syria,  many  of  which  are  dated  with  exacti- 
tude. In  Palest f tie  we  have  two  valuable  examples,  one 
of  4th  ceutary,  and  one  of  6th  century  architecture — the 
basilica  at  Bethlehem,  and  Justinian's  fortress  on  Gerl- 
zim,  with  which  we  may  compare  ruins  of  unknown  date; 
and  in  the  first  we  And  M.  de  Vogi.e's  opinion  confirmed, 
with  respect  to  the  slowness  with  which  Byzantine  art 
developed  In  style  in  the  East,  iu  comparison  with  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  Western  Romanesque. 

"The  ba*ilica  is,  moreover,  interesting  because  Its  gen- 
eral plan  resembles,  very  closely,  the  description  giveu 
by  Ensebins  of  Coiisiauline's  buildings  over  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre at  Jerusalem.  On  the  west  was  an  atrium  or  out- 
er court,  parts  of  the  outer  walls  of  which  snd  shafts  of 
its  columns  still  remain.  A  narrow  vestibule  or  narthex, 
entered  by  a  door  scarcely  four  feet  high,  leads  into  the 
basilica  Itself,  which  consists  of  n  nave  and  four  allies, 
with  four  rows  of  eleven  columns  each,  a  total  breadth 
of  about  thirty  yards,  and  a  length  ab-'iit  canal. 

"  The  aisles  have  flat  roofs,  above  the  pillars,  which  are 
nineteen  feel  high,  but  the  uave  has  a  clerestory,  with 
walls  some  thirty  feet  high  above  the  capitals,  and  a 
pointed  roof,  a  wall  ha-  l»een  built  across  the  east  end 
of  the  basilica,  separating  off  the  chancel,  which  has  three 
a|a»e«,  north,  south,  and  east,  and  which  forms  the  Greek 
church.  Beneath  the  chancel  is  the  grotto  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. North  of  the  basilica  Is  the  more  modern  latin 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  from  which  a  staircase  leads  down 
to  vaults  commnnlcatlng  with  the  grotto. 

"The  pillar  shafts  are  monoliths  of  red  and  white  mar- 
ble, painted  with  dgures  of  saints,  m.w  dim  with  age,  and 
scrawled  over  with  the  ctests  and  titles  of  knightly  ptt- 
rlms  of  the  Crusading  ages.  The  capitals  me  of  the 
'oriuthian  order,  debased  in  style,  with  the  cross  curved 
on  the  rosettes  of  each.  The  wall  above  was  once  deco- 
rated all  over  with  glass  mosaic,  fragments  of  w  hich  stHI 
remain,  representing  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life,  portraits 
of  angels  and  of  Script  are  characters,  with  arabesques  and 
Greek  inscriptions.  These  mosaics,  with  those  on  the 
chantel  walls,  were  execnted  by  order  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Manuel  Comnenos,  iu  the  middle  of  the  18ih  cen- 
tnry. The  roof  above,  once  painted  and  gilded,  was  put 
up  iu  I4$x,  the  tine  rafter*  having  been  given  hy  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  the  lead  (striptx-d  off  Inter  hy  the  Moslem* 
to  make  bullets)  by  Edward  IV  of  Kugland  .-  and  the  work 
was  executed  In  Venice,  and  brought  on  camels  from  Jaffa. 
Further  restorations  were  made  in  147S,  and  again  in  1C73 
and  164!,  but  the  majority  of  the  wink  appears  to  belong 
to  the  original  structure  of  the  time  of  Constantine." 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  holy  placet) 
in  the  Church  is  taken  from  Porter^  Ihtwlbonkfm'  /W- 
tttine.  p.  201  sq. ;  see  also  Uiideker.  PuUitinf,  p.  244  sq. ; 
Wilson,  Land*  of  the  Bible,  i,  390  sq. 

"On  the  sonth  side  of  the  chnrch  we  first  descend  a 
narrow  staircase  hewn  In  the  rock,  lighted  by  a  glimmer- 
ing lamp  placed  in  a  nt  he  on  the  right  hand,  uefore  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin.  This  stairea-e  leads  to  a  low  vault, 
on  entering  which  we  tarn  suddenly  to  the  right  luto  u 
long,  narrow  passage.  Proceeding  a  few  steps,  we  have 
on  the  right  the  alt  <i  and  tomh  of  Sr. 
Eusehlns— aot  the  historian.  Passing 
this,  we  enter  a  small  oblong  chamber, 
extending  north  and  south  at  right 
angles  to  the  passage.  Taking  riTst 
the  south  end,  we  have  on  the  easl 
side  the  altars  and  tombs  of  SS.  Paula 
and  EtiMachia  (her  daughter),  with 
rude  pictures  of  the  two  saints  over 
them.  Opposite  this,  on  the  west,  Is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  having  over 
It  a  portrait  of  the  great  father  rest- 
ing on  a  lion.  From  the  north  end 
of  the  chamber  «e  ascend  hy  threo 
steps  to  another  square  vault,  some 
twenty  feet  on  each  side  and  nine 
high,  sttrrounded  by  a  stone  dais.  This 
is  the  study  of  Jerome— now  n  chapel, 
with  an  altar  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
an  old  painting  above  it,  representing 
the  saint  writing  anil  the  Hon  at  his 
feet.  'Here  It  was,*  says  Geramb,  'that 
the  Illustrious  recluse  passed  a  great 

E>rtloti  of  his  life:  here  It  was  that  he 
ncied  ho  heard  the  peals  of  thai  aw- 
ful trump  which  shall  one  day  sum- 
mon all  mauklnd  to  judgment  Inces- 
santly ritigiug  in  his  ears;  here  It  was 
that  with  a  stone  he  struck  his  body, 
bowed  by  the  weight  of  years  and  au- 
sterities, and,  with  loud  cries,  besought 
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Plan  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Nativity  nt  Bethlehem.    (The  dotted 
lines  ludlcnic  the  grottoes  in  the  crypt  below  the  cbnrch.) 

mercy  of  the  I<ord  j  and  here  too  it  was  that  he  pn>dnced 
th<M>e  laborious  works  which  have  justly  enmed  him  the 
title  of  the  Fmher  of  the  Chiirch.'  This  Is  m  spot  which 
the  biblical  scholar  nnd  the  ecclesiastical  historian  will 
regard  with  |>ecitliar  interest,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  in  hi v  years  It  formed  the  homt-<  nnd  the  study  of 
tbat  remarkable  man  whose  name  it  bears. 

"  Hetuming  to  the  chapel  we  tlrst  entered,  we  observe 
on  its  eastern  side,  behind  a  massive  colnmn,  an  altar, 
said  to  mark  the  spot  where  twenty  thousand  children 
murdered  by  Heron's  order  were  buried,  now  called,  for 
this  reason,  the  Attar  of  the  Innocent*.  A  rude  paintiug 
over  it  represents  the  massacre. 

"  Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  on  the  sonth  Is 
a  narrow  vault,  to  which  we  ascend  by  Ave  steps;  this  is 
called  the  Chapel  of  J<u»ejth,  belug  t lie  place  where  the 
husband  or  Mary  is  said  to  have  retired  at  the  moment 
of  i  he  nativity.  From  I  hi"  we  enter  a  crooked,  narrow 
passage,  some  twenty-six  feel  long,  and  on  reaching  the 
end  of  it  we  Dud  a  door  on  the  left  opening  into  the  west 
end  of 

'*  The  Chapel  of  the  Xatieity,  a  low  vault,  apparently 
hewn  in  the  nick,  thirty-eight  feet  long  by  eleven  wide. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  small  semicircular  apse— the  mnetnm 
of  the  whole  building.  On  approaching  It  we  Ibid  a  mar- 
ble slab  llxed  In  the  pavement,  with  a  silver  star  in  the 
centre,  round  which  are  the  words,  Hio  Ml  Vikoink  Ma- 
ki»  JK-»rs  Christ tm  xatis  w»t,  'Here  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  Hound  the  star  me  sus|»endcd 
sixteen  silver  lamps,  continually  kept  burning,  and  be- 
hind them,  along  the  sides  of  the  apse,  are  little  gill  pict- 
ures of  saints.  Over  the  star  is  a  plain  altar,  without 
pictnre  nr  ornament  It  is  common  to  nil  the  sects,  and 
ench  must  dress  It,  when  about  to  celebrate  mass,  with 
the  requisite  trappings. 

"In  the  angles  of  Hie  grotto  beside  the  apse  are  two 
staircases,  that  on  the  south  leading  np  to  the  Greek 
Chapel,  and  that  on  the  north  to  the  Armenian  ;  hoih  In 
the  choir  of  Hie  basilica.   Ju-t  in  the  angle  between  the 
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flight  of  stairs  on  the  south,  and  the  side  of  (be  r  '■ 
to,  is  the  small  cha|iel  of  the  Preesepium  or  "ti- 
ger.' On  its  west  side  is  the  place  of  tbe  ro»i)r<". 
now  represented  by  a  marble  trongh.  Tbe  mi 
/VfrarptMTH,  as  the  Latins  tell  ns,  was  long  agn 
ried  away  to  Home,  and  is  deposited  in  Santa  M»» 
Maggiore.  Over  the  place  Is  a  good  palatine  »J 
M actio,  of  dale  1 7"* I,  representing  the  IVryiii  *mt 
Child,  uith  the  Shepherds.  On  the  opposite  ri<l«  •< 
the  grotto  is  the  station  of  the  wise  men,  m.irkri 
by  an  altar  having  a  painting,  apparent))  by  Ox 
same  artist- 

" These  varions  grottoe*  are  minntely  messarrd 
off  by  rnleand  line,  and  di-tiibnted  piecemeal  nrn-i  * 
the  rival  sects.  Many  a  keen  and  bitter  contest  it*  » 
has  been  for  a  few  inches  of  a  wall,  >>r  tbe  frarn.* 
of  an  altar;  and  more  than  onre  the  question  nf  th* 
ojieniiig  and  -Uniting  of  one  of  the  doors  has  rr  ~ 
nigh  involved  Europe  in  war!" 

Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  festi- 
val observed  by  tbe  Church  of  Home  annually  i* 
Sept.  8. 

Naturalism.  Sec  Scepticism,  Latest 
Phases  of. 

Nazareth.    The  latest  descriptions  °f  'n=* 
memorable  place  may  be  found  in  Cornier*  /■ 
Work  ( i,  138  ),  ami  the  Memoir*  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  275, 32*). 

Neale,  Koi.i.in  Heukr.  D.I).,  a  distinpmh  ' 
Baptist  minister,  was  l>orn  at  Southing!  on,  Conn_  Feb.  IJ. 
1807.  He  graduateil  from  Columbian  College.  Washit  j- 
ton,  in  1  *.')•>.  ami  from  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1833 ;  for  a  short  time  was  pastor  in  South  Boston  irM 
New  Haven;  and  in  1K37  of  the  First  Baptist  Cburrh 
in  Boston,  where  be  remained,  w  ith  great  usefulness, 
nearly  forty  years.    He  died  Sept.  18,  1879.  (J.CSi 

Neander,  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  I7th  century, 
belonged  to  the  most  excellent  Hebraists  of  his  tin*, 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  The  Epistle*  of  the  Chris- 
tinn  Year  (Leipsic.  1580) :—  Luther's  Smaller  Catechu* 
(Wittenlierg,  1599):—  The  Xicene  and  Athanarian  Con- 
fession (ibid.);  besides,  he  wrote,  Tie  Omnibus  .Icrwrfv 
bits  Htbr.  qui  in  Sacris  HilAici*  /irperinntur  (Leirwje. 
1598):—  Elemental*  Ebraieum  (1590): — T.ibul*  ,Vof» 
Conjuffationnm  flrbnrarum  (159*!>.  Soe  Joober.  At* 
genuine*  Uelehrten-lAtjrikun,  a.  v. ;  Filrst,  Bibl.  JmLu.  -i 
(It  P.) 

Neander,  John,  a  Presbyterian  mini«ter.  was  horn 
of  Jewish  parentage,  Nov.  12, 1812,  at  Neubrtlck,  in  tb< 
province  of  Pneeu.    He  was  educated  in  accordant 
with  Talmudical  Judaism,  and  in  1835  was  called  u> 
Bretnerlehe,  near  Bremerhaven,  to  occiipv  a  rabbinical 
position  there.   In  1838,  however,  he  joined  the  Church 
at  Bremen,  and  became  a  missionary  to  the  Jews.  1b 
1H|j  Neander  arrived  in  New  York,  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many, labored  among  the  Jews,    In  1846  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  in  re- 
settled at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  be  organ- 
ized theF'irst  German  Presbyterian  Cburrh. 
in  which  he  labored  for  more  than  thirty 
years.    He  died  Nov.  6,  1885.    (a  P.) 

Neballat.  Its  mmlern  representuirr. 
Beit  Nebula,  is  "  a  village  of  moderate  tut 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  with  a  well  to  tbr 
east,  and  containing  cisterns  with  large  cut 
stones'*  {Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Surrey, 
ii,  29G,  306). 

Nebo  (Ezra  ii.  29:  Neh.  vii.m  F«r 
this  site  Lieut.  Cornier  proposes  ( Tent  Work. 
ii,  889)  \uba.  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Hebron,  described  in  the  Memoirs  to  tb* 
Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  309)  as  "a  aasll 
village  perched  on  a  low  hill,  with  a  *«U 
about  a  mile  to  the  east." 

Nebo,  Mo  cut.  This  vicinity  i»  »- 
eluded  in  the  reduced  Mop  of  the  Os* 
Dance  Survey  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  ii 
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bv  Lieut.  Conder  in  the  Quar.  Statement  of 
the  "  Pal  Explor.  Fund."  Oct.  1881,  p.  275  sq.  It  was 
also  visited  by  Dr.  Merrill,  and  his  investigations  (A»»*f 
of  the  Jordan,  p.  241  sq.)  confirm  the  views  expressed 
by  us  under  the  art.  Pihoah.  Tristram  remarks  (liible 
J'uicet.  p.  849),  "  A  recent  traveller  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  Jebel  Shiagha,  the  spot  where  these  ruins 
stand,  is  Pisgah.  The  arguments  adduced  would  be 
equally  conclusive  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  many  tint  - 
tupped  mounds  of  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which  must 
have  l>ecn  Pisgah,  although  its  Arabic  equivalent,  Fcth- 
khah,  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  local  nomen- 
clature." 

Necker,  TiiRonoR,a  Protestant  minister,  was  l>orn 
at  Trieste,  May  7,  1830.    He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Church  at  Geneva,  where  he  wns  the  means  of 
founding  the  Evangelical  Society  and  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.    He  J 
labored  for  the  cause  «»f  t  lie  evangelical  school*,  not  only  I 
in  Geneva,  but  also  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  w  here  he  j 
went  for  this  special  pur|vosc.    He  also  visited  Fuglaml 
and  France  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  during  | 
the  winter  of  1870  and  l«7l  he  labored  among  the  Prot- 
ectant French  prisoners  in  Germany.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  branch  of  home  mission  work  in  which  he  was  not  en-  j 
gaged,  and  his  sudden  death,  Jan.  10, 1881,  was  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Geneva.    (Ik  P.) 

Negro  Dialect  or  St"  kin  am.   See  Surinam. 

Neiel.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Conder  suggests  (Tent 
Work,  ii.  339)  Khurbet  Yanin,  a  ruined  site  eight  and 
a  half  miW*s  east  by  south  from  Acre,  described  in  the 
Memoirt  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i,  322 1 
as  "a  terraced  hill,  with  heaps  of  stones  on  the  top; 
the  masonry  hewn  but  small ;  on  the  north  is  a  well." 

Neill,  Hknry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wns 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  15,  1815.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829;  made  a  profession 
of  religion  in  1832;  entered  upon  a  post-graduate  course 
at  Amherst;  in  1836  became  tutor  or  assistant  teacher 
in  Andover Theological  Seminary;  in  1839  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Hattield,  Mass.;  subsequently  was  pastor  at 
Lenox. Mass.,  Detroit,  Mich.. and  New  Brunswick, N.  J.; 
in  1873  organized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  there,  April  21, 1*79. 

Nckcb.  For  this  place  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  339)  the  present  Khmbrt  S-yadeh,  four 
miles  south-west  of  Tiberias,  described  in  the  Memoir* 
accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (i, 40.V)  as  "ruined 
Arab  houses, all  basaltic  and  apparently  modern."  Tris- 
tram states  (Hible  Places,  p.  278). "  But  a  far  more  sat- 
isfactory identification  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
Xnlcib,  a  site  in  the  Ard  el-Hamma,  the  plain  l>etween 
Tabor  and  the  sea  of  Galilee."  This  is  precisely  the 
situation  of  Seyadeh,  but  the  name  Nakib  does  not  ap- 
pear there  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 

Nckir,  in  Mohammedanism,  is  one  of  the  two  an- 
pels  who  wake  up  every  dead  body,  and  ask  for  the 
faith  of  its  former  possessor.  If  he  be  true,  he  is  re- 
freshed with  the  dew  of  paradise,  and  laid  to  rest  again  ; 
hut  if  he  is  not  favorable  to  Islam,  he  is  whipped  with 
two  iron  rods  until  he  yells  aloud,  and  then  is  cast  into 
a  snake's  nest,  where  poisonous  reptiles  gnaw  at  him 
until  the  resurrection. 

Mel  son,  John,  D.D.,a  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1*20. 
After  graduating  from  Edinburgh  University,  he  stud- 
ied at  Berlin.  Bonn,  and  Hcidclt*>rg.  He  became  pas- 
tor at  Greenock  in  1K5I,  and  exercised  there  a  useful 
ministry  of  twenty-six  years.  In  1855  he  visited  Amer- 
ica, and  published,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  an 
E*stty  on  National  Education  in  the  United  Statu  ami 
Canada.  He  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent, 
officiating  as  pastor  of  several  of  the  Free  churches, 
lie  also  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
his  failing  health  requiring  repeated  respite  from  labor. 


He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  union  between  the 
Free  and  the  Keformed  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scot- 
land. He  died  at  Abden  House,  Ediuburgh,  Jan.  26, 
1878.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Nelson,  Reuben,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Andes,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1818.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  fif(een,  at  seventeen  was 
licensed  to  exhort,  at  eighteen  to  preach,  studied  the 
next  year,  and  in  1840  entered  the  Oneida  Conference. 
He  preached  one  year  on  Otsego  Circuit,  and  one  on 
West  ford,  scrvi/ig  meantime  as  principal  of  ihe  Otsego 
Academy, at  Cooperstown.  In  1M44  the  Oneida  Confer* 
ence  founded  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  at  Kingston, 
Pa.,  and  Mr.  Nelson  was  chosen  its  first  principal,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  but  one 
year's  exception,  during  which  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  Wyoming  District.  In  1872  he  was  elected  agent 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  New  York  city, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  Feb.  20,  1879.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Cimfereuces,  1879,  p.  67;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Neiigonese  (or  Mare)  Version  of  mm  Script, 
i'rks.  The  Nengone  is  sjwken  in  the  Loyalty  Islands. 
In  1K54  a  mission  was  commenced  on  the  island  of 
Mare,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  missionaries,  the  Revs.  S.  M. Creagh  and  .1. 
Jones,  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of 
translating  |>ortions  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native 
language.  The  Neiigonese  New  Test,  wss  published 
in  1865  at  the  Marc  mission  press.  In  1K67  a  second 
edition  was  issued  at  Sydney  under  Ihe  care  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Jones.  In  1869  a  revised  edition  was  printed 
in  England,  whilst  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
were  printed  at  Mart.  In  1M74  the  Book  of  Psalms  had 
been  added  to  the  translations  and  editions  of  Script- 
ure already  existing,  and  was  issued  from  ihe  press  in 
1M77,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Creagh.  From 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  1**5  we  learn  that  the  translation  of  the  enlire 
Pentateuch  is  now  undergoing  revision.  See  liible  of 
Err,  ,,  Land,  p.  394.     (B.  P.) 

Nepaulese  (<«r  Kharpoora)  Version  of  thk 

Sckipitrks.  NenanloM  is  the  principal  dialect  pre- 
vailing in  Nepaul  (q.  v.),  and  was  exclusively  used  by 
the  higher  castes.  It  is  becoming  prevalent  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
other  dialects.  In  1H12  a  version  was  commenced  at 
Seram|Kire,  and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  was  issued  in  1821.  Of  late  a  new  translation  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  into  this  dialect  was  mace 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Stuart.  In  18.r>0,  1000  copies  of  Luke 
were  printed,  and  in  18.V2  a  revised  edition  of  1000  wns 
sent  to  press,  together  with  1500  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1885  we  learn  that  the  Scotch 
Mission  at  Darjeeling  has  printed  Genesis,  Exodus 
Proverbs  the  Gospels,  and  Acta.    See  Hible  of  Errry 

I  Land,  p.  121.   (B.  P.) 

NeBBelmann,  RofHtfttCH,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  181  o,  and  died  June  12.  1881, 
at  Elbing.  He  is  the  author  of,  Kern  dtr  heiliyen 
Schrijl  (Elbing,  1845)  :-—  I'tfrrricht  fiber  die  Entiricke- 
luny»fff*chichte  drr  christlirhen  Prediyt  (1862): — finch 

I  der  Predif/ten  (1862)  i—Christliche  Predigten  (1865):— 
l)ie  augtbu  rifirche  Confession  erlantert  (1876) : — llaus- 
und  Prediyibuch  ( Konigstierg,  1878 ).    See  Zuchold, 

j  fiibi.  Theol.  ii,  935.    (B.  P.) 

Netophah.  The  probable  representative  of  this 
site  appears  as  Khurbet  Vmm  T'Jxi  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  at  two  and  a  quarter  miles  north-east  of  Bethle- 
hem, but  no  description  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
Me  nioirs. 

Neubauer,  Ernst  Frikdrich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  July  31, 
1705.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  commenced 
his  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1729,  was  in  1732 
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professor  at  Gicsscn,  in  1736  at  Halle,  and  died  March 
15,  1748,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Dt  Varia  In- 
dole Inttrprttum  Sacra  Scripturm  (Jena,  1727):  —  Dt 
Salomonis  ad  lAztitium  Kxhortat  iambus  ( 1 729) :  —  Dt 
Phrasi:  Caro  et  Sanguis  (1729):— Dt  Michak  Arch- 
nnifrlo  (1732): — Dt  Carport  .Vosis  (eod.): — Dt  rkra~ 
sibus :  VitUrt  et  Gustare  Mortem  (1745),  etc  See 
Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  29 :  During,  Die  t/elehrten  Theologen 
DeutschLnuls,  a.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  tkeol.  Lit.  i, 
105,  851;  Jocber,  Alternants  GtUhrttn - Ltxikon,  a.  v. 
(R  I'O 

Neubig,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Cultnbach,  May  6, 1780.  For  some 
time  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  he  was  called  in 
1818  as  professor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Iky  rem  h,  and 
died  in  1856.  He  is  the  author  of,  IHt  philos»phischt 
und  christlicht  Gotteslehre  (Nuremberg.  1831)  '.— Philo- 
sophic und  Christenthum  (Bayreuth,  1832):—  Die  philo- 
sophische  Unsterblichkcitsteh'rt  ( 1834  ) : — Das  Christen- 
thum als  Wtlt- Religion  (  Ratisbon,  1839  ):  —  /#<  Jesus 
ChHstus  mit  eollem  Rechte  den  Tod  eines  Verbrtchers 
grslurbenf  (  Erlangen,  1836).  See  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  412,472,  483;  Zuchold,  liibl.  ThtoL  ii, 
936.    (B.  P.) 

Neudecker,  Christian  GorrHot.r>,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Gotha  in  1807,  and 
died  there  in  1866.  He  is  the  author  of,  Allgenuines 
lexicon  der  Religions-  und  christlichen  Kirehewjeschichte 
(1834-87,  6  vols.): — Vrkunden  aus  tier  Reformations- 
geschirhte  ( Cassel,  1836 ) :  —  Merkwiirdige  '  Aktcnstncke 
aus  aVm  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  ( Nuremberg,  1838): 
—  rAideitung  in  das  Neut  Testament  (Leipsic,  1840): — 
Neue  Beilr&je  zur  Geschichte  dtr  Reformation  (1841,2 
vols.) :  —Geschichte  der  deutschen  Reformation  (1842)  :— 
Geschichte  ties  eeangelischen  Protestantismus  in  Dcutsch- 
land  (1844,2  parts): — Pacification  der  evangelisch-pro- 
testantvchen  Kirche  Deutschlands  (1846).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  512,741;  Zuchold,  BibL 
Thetd.  ii,  936.    (B.  P.) 

Nenffer,  Christian  Lrrnvio,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  26, 1769. 
In  1791  he  was  preacher  at  the  orphan  asylum  of  his 
native  place,  in  1803  deacon  at  Zell,  in  1819  preacher 
at  (Jim,  and  died  July  29, 1839.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Das  Gebet  des  llerrn  (Stuttgart,  1832) :—  Vermachlniss  I 
fiir  christlich  gesinnte  Sonne  und  Tochter  (2d  ed.  Ultn,  ' 
1836):—  Der  Christ  an  den  Grabern  der  Vollendeten 
(1837).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  842, 
•76, 389 :  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  937 ,  Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deutsch.  Kirchenlirdes,  vi,  207.    (B.  P.) 

Neufville,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1802.  From 
an  early  age  he  waa  educated  by  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  For  some  time  he  waa  a  member  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  but  did  not  graduate. 
Then  he  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1824  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  settled  in  Prince 
William's  Parish,  S.  C,  where  he  officiated  until  the 
winter  of  1H27,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  Ga.  He  died  there,  Jan. 
1,  1851.  His  sermons  were  attractive,  without  being 
remarkable  for  strength.  He  es|iecially  excelled  as  a 
reader  of  the  liturgv  of  his  Church.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  66L 

Neumann,  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  in  1884  at  Colombier,  in  canton 
Neufchatcl,  formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau, 
afterwards  at  the  academy  in  Lausanne,  is  the  author 
of,  Die  Wasser  des  Ubens  (Berlin,  1848)  :— O^B  PI3T 
Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti  (  Leipsic,  1854) :  —  Jeremins 
ausgelegt  (1856-58,  2  vols.) :  —  Symbolique  du  Cultt  de 
VAncienne  Alliance  (Lausanne,  1860) -.—Die  Weissagun- 
gen  des  Sakhatjah  (Stuttgart,  eod.):  —  Die  Stijlshiitte 
in  Bild  und  Wort  (  Gotha,  1861  ):  —  J  He  messianischen 
Erscheimngtn  bti  den  Juden  (1865)  :  -  Gtschkhte  dtr 


m  Alien  Testament  (eodA 
See  Zuchold,  BibL  ThtoL  ii.  938.    (B.  P.) 

Newell,  Sam  del,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miniver 
was  bora  in  Cincinnati.  O.,  April  23,  1811.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Hanover  College  in  1834 ;  was  ordained  ue*- 
tor  in  Lebanon  in  1836,  where  he  served  with  great  ac- 
ceptability and  usefulness  f..r  nine  years,  and  thervartrr 
was  pastor  at  Paris,  IlL,  where  be  died,  June  22,  1871 
(W.  P.  S.) 

New  Guinea  Version.    See  More. 

Newball,  Falrs  Henry,  DAK  a  Methodist  F.:**- 
copal  minister,  waa  bora  in  Saugus,  Mass..  June  19. 1*27. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
Wcsleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1846;  taught  fi-r 
eral  years  thereafter;  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1851,  and  occupied  several  of  its  most  import*.: 
appointments;  in  1863  became  professor  of  rhetorics  I 
English  literature  in  hisalmti  mater;  in  1867-68  travelled 
and  studied  in  Europe;  in  1871  returned  to  the  itinerant 
work  as  a  pastor;  in  1873  was  elected  president  of  tt»* 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  but  soon  experienced  an  at- 
tack of  insanitv,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  fuLr 
recovered.  He  died  April  6.  1883.  Dr.  Newball  tu 
an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons,  essavs,  etc.  See  A  lumni  Record  of  WVii 
University,  1882,  p.77,  610;  Minutes  of  Annual  Confr. 
ences,  1883,  p.  91. 

Newman,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1772.  and  early  in  life  became  a  metr- 
ber  of  the  Church  at  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex.  For  some 
time  he  was  an  associate  with  the  eminent  John  By  land, 
as  a  teacher.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Bow,  and  subsequently,  on  the 
ment  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  waa 
president  and  theological  tutor.  For  the  prosperity  ■>( 
this  seat  of  learning  he  labored  most  faithfullv  for  manv 
vears.  He  died  Dec  22, 1835.  See  Baptist  L  nvm.  1836. 
p.  19.    (J.  C.S.) 

Newton.  Alfred,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Nov  11, 1803.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1828,  was  tutor  there  fruca 
1831  to  1834,  and  in  the  latter  year  graduated  from  the 
Divinity  School  In  the  spring  of  1835  he  was  invited 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ia 
Norwalk,  O.,  and  was  ordained  the 
stalled  pastor  July  24, 1838,  and 
until  Aug.  1, 1870.  He  remained  as  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Church  and  a  resident  of  the  town  till  his  death. 
Dec  31, 1878.    See  Obit.  Record  of  YaU  College,  1879. 

Newton,  Roger,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Durham,  Conn..  May  23, 1737.  He  grads- 
•v..  i  from  Yale  College  in  1758;  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich;  was  constituted  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Greenfield,  Nov.  18,  1761 ;  and  died  Dec  10, 
1816.    See  Sprngue,  A  mats  of  the  Amtr.  Pulpit,  i,  513. 

Newton,  Thomas  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  waa  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  25,  1821. 
He  graduated  from  Lafayette  College  in  1846,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1849:  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  wa» 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbytery,  Nor. 
13, 1850,  but  waa  never  settled  as  a  pastor.  In  1849  he 
began  to  labor  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  chaplain, 
under  the  appointment  of  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society; 
in  1859  as  chaplain  at  St.  Louis;  in  1863  was  missionary 
in  south-western  Missouri,  where  he  organized  a  church 
at  Linn  Creek.  He  afterwards  resided,  in  infirm  health, 
at  Carlinville,  III.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  near  Richmond, Va.  He  died  at  Warerlv  Station, 
Nov.  19,  1880.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Prinction  TheoL 
Sem.  1881,  p.  69. 

New  Zealand  Version.   See  Maori. 

Nezib.  The  modern  representative  of  this  rite, 
Bfit-Susib,  is  laid  down  as  a  ruin  on  the  Ordnance  Map, 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Hebron,  and  described  'a  tat 
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accompanying  Memoirs  (iii,324)  as  consisting  of  "cis- 
terns ami  caves,  foundations  and  ruined  walls;  with  a 
few-  pillar  shafts.  .  .  .  The  buildings  seem  to  date  hack 
to  the  Byzantine  period,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  masonry;  but  the  cisterua  and  caves  are  perhaps 


Ngnnese  Version  or  thk  Scriptures.  Ngunese 
is  a  language  spoken  on  the  island  of  Nguna,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  group,  which  lies  six  miles  north  of 
Efate,  and  has  a  population  of  about  a  thousand  souls; 
but  from  Nguna  fourteen  islands  are  visible,  with  a 
population  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  soul*, 
who  use  the  same  language,  or  dialects  of  the  same. 
The  islands,  with  their  population, are  as  follows:  Kfate, 
3000;  Lclapa,100;  If ntt, 300;  Pele,200;  Nguna,  1000; 
Email.  600;  Mara-,  100;  Emae,800;  Ewose,80;  Valea, 
20;  Tongariki,  200;  Huninga,  160;  south  end  of  Epi, 
150.  On  Emae  and  the  Tonga  group  different  lan- 
guages are  spoken  on  each  side  of  the  islands,  but  the 
Ngunese  is  understood  throughout  them  all.  In  1881, 
at  the  request  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  Synod, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John.  The  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Milne,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  and  who  for  ten 
years  has  labored  chiefly  on  Nguna,  Pele,  and  Mataso, 
each  of  these  islands  having  a  church  and  a  school,  with 
a  church  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  ami  an 
acemlauce  at  school  of  one  hundred.    (B.  P.) 

Niasian  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  Niasian 
i«  spoken  on  the  island  of  Nias,  which  lies  near  Sumatra, 
and  contains  a  large  population,  estimated  by  the  Kev. 
J.  Denninger  at  eighty  thousand  souls.  Up  to  the  year 
1871  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  island  in  the  way 
of  printing;  but  Mr.  Denninger,  of  the  Barmen  Evan- 
gelical Missions,  who  labored  for  many  years  in  this 
ami  the  adjoining  island,  committed  the  language 
to  writing,  prepared  a  grammar  in  it,  and  translated 
■NflM  parts  of  the  Scripture.  In  1873  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  printed  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and 
this  is  at  present  the  only  part  of  Scripture  extaut. 
(B.  P.) 

Nichols,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  Nov.  14, 1787.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1811;  was  ordained  by  bishop  Hobart 
in  1813 ;  from  1815  to  1837  waa  rector  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Bedford,  Conn.;  resigning  this  charge,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry,  and  died  in  Greenfield, 
Julv  17,  1880.  See  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory, 
1881,  p.  174. 

Nicholson,  Edward  O.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  appears  in  the  records,  in  184J4,  as  hav- 
ing a  parish  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  the  following  year 
h«  removed  to  Kentucky;  in  1870  he  became  a  resident 
"f  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Sept.  1, 1872,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  vears.  See  Prut, 
t'pite.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Nicholson,  Joseph  B  ,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
intiquarian,  and  author,  was  born  in  17'.C>.  He  gradu- 
ited  at  Magdalen  Hall, Oxford, in  1820;  in  1826  became 
lomestic  chaplain  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
larence;  in  1835  he  was  appointed  rector,  and  in  1846 
•ural  dean  of  St.  Albans,  where  he  continued  till  his 
forth,  July  27,  1866*.  He  was  also  appointed  surro- 
gate for  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  and  in  1862  was 
inminated  an  honorable  canon  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 
Dr.  Nicholson  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
at  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Vumismatical  Society;  was  vice-president  of  the  Archav 
dogical  and  Architectural  Society;  a  magistrate  for  Sr. 
llbans  and  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1851  he  pun- 
ished the  first  edition  of  a  work  entitled.  The  Abbey 
>/St.  A  Ibans,  and  soon  after  an  enlarged  edition.  See 
* ppleton't  Annual  Cydojxtdia,  1866,  p.  506. 

Nickels,  Christopher  Mardbndorough,  D.D.,  a 


Congregational  minister,  was  born  at  Pemaquid,  Me., 
Jan.  18,  1805.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1830,  for  one  year  thereafter  was  principal  of  nn 
academy  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  in  1835  graduated 
from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  spending  a 
year  meantime  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  (ireek  in  Brown 
University.  The  last-named  year  he  became  the  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Gloucester,  Massv, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  waa 
greatly  blessed  in  his  work.  For  the  benefit  of  bis 
wife's  health  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  while  there 
preached  at  the  Bethel,  and  founded  a  seamen  a  home. 
In  the  summer  of  1850  he  came  back  to  the  North,  and 
for  five  years  had  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Barre,  Mass.;  next  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  X.  J.,  a  position  which  ho  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  in  1864,  and  then  spent  a  year  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  In  1867  went  abroad  the'second 
time,  and  after  seven  years  he  took  up  his  residence  iu 
Newark,  N.  J.,  whence  he  removed  to  Princeton,  and 
finally  to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  Julv  10, 

I  1878.     See  Brown  U  nicer  sily  Necrology,  1879-80. 

|  (J.  C.  S.) 

Nicolai,  Jobann,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  who  died 
at  Tubingen,  Aug.  12,  1708,  is  the  author  of,  LibriA  tie 
Sepnlchris  llebra-orum  (Leydeu,  1706):—/)*'  Juramentis 
lltbr<rorum,  Gracorum,  Romanomm,  A  liorumque  Popu- 
Umm  (Frankfort,  1700).  See  Filrst,  BUL  Jud.  iii,  32; 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  146,  515,  634,  844; 
Jbcher,  Allgemeints  GtUhrten-Lerihrn,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Nicolai,  Johann  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Feb.  25,  1742.  He 
studied  at  Gottingcn,  was  iu  1770  *ub-rector  at  Stade, 
in  1778  rector,  in  1781  cathedral-preacher  at  Bremen, 
and  died  April  3,  1826.  Besides  a  number  of  sermons 
he  published  Dai  Xeue  Testament,  etc  (Bremen,  1775- 
76,  2  vols.).  See  During,  Die  deufschen  Kanze/redner, 
p.  26-1-270;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  159. 
(B.  P.) 

Nicolai,  Otto  Nathanael.  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  April  5,  1710.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  was  in  17H8  deacon  at  Xaumhurg,  iu  1742  at 
Magdeburg,  and  died  in  1788,  doctor  of  theology.  Ho 
wrote,  De  Ossibus  Regis  Edam  Combustis  (Uipsic,  1733)  : 
—Schediasma  PhUologicum  de  Angela  Israelitarvm  per 
Deserturn  Duct  (1734)  '.—  Meletema  F.regeticum  de  Pro- 
phetarum  Veterum  Judaicorum  Vestitn  (Magdeburg, 

1746)  :—  De  Vinea  Dei  Satis  Qoidem  Culta  (Helmstiidt, 

1747)  :-/*  Terrors  lli,kia  in  Faucibus  Mortis 
(1749)  :—  De  Serris  Jnsephi  Mediris  (1762) :— De  Gra- 
tia Dei  Pricatica  (1760).  See  FUrst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  32 ; 
During,  Die  gelehrten  Theotogen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Nicolas  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
the  Isles  in  1203.  He  went  to  Ireland  to  visit  the 
monastery  of  Benchor.  He  resigned  his  bishopric  iu 
1217.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  298. 

Nicolas  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
sec  of  Caithness  in  1273,  but  was  never  consecrated  on 
account  of  some  objection  of  the  pope.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  210. 

Nicolas  le  Giioh,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Rheims  in  1675.  He  distinguished  himself  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  ami  was  made  canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Rheims  by  the  archbishop  Le  Tellier.  On 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  (q.  v.), 
Groa  was  deposed  of  his  office  and  excommunicated  by 
Tellier's  successor,  the  archbishop  Mailli.  Gros  had  to 
leave  the  country,  and  finally  settled  at  Utrecht,  and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  at 
Amersfoort,  He  died  in  1751."  Cms  published^  Du 
Renrersement  des  Libels  de  VEglise.  Gallicane  dans 

r Affaire  de  la  Constitution  Vuigmitus  (1716,2  vols.) :  

Manuel  du  Chretien: — Meditations  sur  la  Concorde  des 
ErangiUsiVan*.  1730. 3  vols.) :_  Miditations  sur  rEpitre 
aur  Romains  (1735, 2  vols.)  -.—Meditations  sur  Us  Epitres 
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Catholupta  (1754,  6  vol*.):  —  Motifs  Inrinciblet  it  At- 
tachment a  tE^ise  Romaine  pour  det  Catholiqtift  ;— 
La  Sainte  Bible  Traduite  (Cologne,  1739) :  —  liogma 
Exclesitr  circa  Usurv 


(ibid.  1825) :  —  Called*)  Confrssionum  in  Ecclreu*  Et- 
formatis  I'ublicatarvm  (Leipsic,  1840).  See  \Vir*r. 
Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  162,  5*6,  640,  WW ;  ZucbUd, 


am  Erpositum  et  Vindication.  See  I  BibL  TheuL  ii,  943.  (B.  P.) 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- UxiLon.  a.  v.;  1as  AW  Niemeyer  Jo  h  aim  Bartholomjeus.  a  la- 
rellet  Eeclesiastiques  of  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  6,  1753;  J/*-  thcran  theologian  of  Germany,  m  born  June  24.16+4. 
moires  pour  Seinr  a  T lltstmre  EccUsiasttque,  etc.,  vol  ne  studied  at  Hclmatadt,  and  died  there,  Slav  8.  IT'*, 
ir;  Lichlenberger,  Eucycbp.  dts  Sciences  Minuses,  doclor  and  pr„fejWor  of  ,heol.«v.  He  wrote.'/*  Semi- 
«•  v-    (»  P>  '  w  J/«/i«-u  OmtrUuro  Caput  Serpentis .-De  lns.~tpli~i 

Nicolson,  Jamks,  a  Scotch  prolate,  was  minister  Ecclesiastica : — lie  Conjugiis  l*i/e  IHrisut  /VnUWii 
"at  Meigle,  when  he  waa  preferred  to  the  aee  of  Dunkeld  — De  Existentia  Jiei  iff  turn  Atheismo  rt  Iieismo: — L* 
in  I60C.  He  died  Aug.  17,  1607.  See  Keith,  .Scottish  !  Nominibus  et  Essentia  Dei.-Ite  Mediocritate  Rai**i 
Bishops,  p.  98.  '  in  Yirtute  Observandti.    See  Jocher,  AUyrmeines  G*- 

Nieden,  Frikoricii.  a  Protcatant  theologian  of  Mrtm-Lezihm,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Uandbuck  der  Issai  U. 
Germany,  waa  born  Nov.  25, 1812.  He  studied  at  Bonn,  l,»  22-  ") 

and  wna  ordained  in  1X39.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  Nicremberger,  Nicola  rs, a  Lutheran  thenlngiaa 
cnlle<l  as  paator  to  Friemersheim,  in  the  county  of  of  Germany,  waa  born  May  9,  164X.    He  studied  at 


Moera,  in  186*5  to  Coblentz,  waa  made  general  superin 
(indent  in  1877,  and  died  March  19,  1883,  doctor  of 
theology.    (B.  P.) 

Nielsen,  Nikolai  Johann  Ernst,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  waa  li.ru  in  1H06  at  Kendaburg. 
He  studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  waa  in  1N32  paalor  at 
Sarau,  HoUtein,  in  1810  provost,  in  1818  doctor  of  the- 
ology, in  1851  superintendent  at  Eutin,  in  1853  paator 
St  Oldenburg,  retired  in  1879,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1883. 

He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  as-   PPCm  IHEOVS,  Jesus,  etc.  (1702) : — He  Triplici  0*- 


Wittenberg,  waa  in  1678  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in 
KatUbon,  in  1681  professor  of  theology,  and  die<i  Seru 
29,  1700.  He  wrote,  lie  Ri/ibus  Mesuser  (Wittenberg. 
1674;  2d  ed.  1714):— lie  lieprecutume  Calicit  Ckrun 
(1677) :— De  Awjelica  de  Corpore  Christi  /Hj>rrpto'i  m 
(1682):—/*  Alphabeto  Ebraico  (1691):  —  S<-ript*r<i 
Sacra  Subjecto  (1694) : — lie  Xotis  Xumerorvm  Ebr,ri>n 
(eod.):— Dt  Audoritate  Scriptura  S.  Cbusi-xt  (165*?: 
—  lie  Xomine  PHm  (1701) :  —  Diss. 


cetical  works,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thevl.  ii, 
940  sq.    (&  P.) 

Nielsen,  Rasmus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Den- 
mark, waa  born  in  1809.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen, 
and  commeuced  his  academical  career  there  in  1840. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  labored  as  university 
teacher,  and  died  Sept.  30, 1XX4.  Nielsen  was  a  follower 


nrre  Ajtocryphorum  (1704).  See  Doring,  IHe  geUkit't 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  V.     ( B.  P.) 

Niermeyer,  Astoixk,  a  Dutch  theologian,  w» 
born  Sept.  2, 1814,  at  Vlaardingen,  Holland.  He  moi- 
ied  at  I>eyden,  and  waa  in  1840  called  to  the  pastnor* 
at  S'Heer- Arendskerk,  Zealand.  His  leisure  he  devoted 
to  the  exegeaia  of  the  New  TeaU,  and  in  1846  and  !*.'»* 


of  Kierkegaard,  and  an  opponent  of  Martenscn's  specu-  received  the  golden  medal  from  the  Hague  Sicietv  I  r 
lative  system  of  theology.  Of  his  works  which  have  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  bv  presentirc 
been  translated  into  German,  we  mention  Iter  Brief  papers  on  the  authenticity  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Pauli  an  die  Homer  (Ixnpsic,  1X13)  \—VorU$tmgen  iiber  Ephesiana,  and  on  the  writings  of  John.  These  t\e- 
philosophisehe  I'ropadeutik :  —  hie  L<^ik  der  Grund-  ,  getical  labors  induced  the  theological  facultv  to  \»w* 
ulern  :  —  Rtiiyionsphilosophie  and  Athjemdne  Wissen-  j  ttn  ir  author  with  the  doctorate  of  theol«^-.*and  »h*n 
schflslehre  in  ihren  Urundzugen  (1880).    (B.  P.)  hia  teacher,  Van  Hengel,  died  (1853),  NierroeTer 

Niemann,  Bduard,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  appointed  hia  successor.  He  died  April  10, 1X55.  X*r. 
Germany,  was  born  Feb.  26,  18t>4,  at  Xeuenkirchen,  in  mover's  principal  works  are,  Avthenticiti  de  rEpi'nr 
the  principality  of  Osnabruck.  After  completing  his  «'"-r  Ephluens  (1847-48,2  vols.) .—Etat  Actuel  de  h 
theological  studies,  he  waa  appointed  preacher  at  his  Critique  dm  Souceau  Testament,  a  poem  ( 1X49) :— Jf*w- 
birihplace  in  1825,  and  in  1828  waa  called  to  Hanover.  de.  Critique  et  (TE^eyese  (Leyden,  IX5<»-o  ».  3v.iO: 
Here  Niemann's  sermons  soon  attracted  all  classes  of  j  —Authenticity  tUs  Enits  Johannujues  (1*52-53. 2  ruk 
society,  and  in  1X32  he  was  ap|s>inted  court-[ircacher. 
In  1841  he  became  a  member  of  consNtory,  in  1X55 
general  superintendent,  ami  died  Aug.  12,  1X*4,  doctor; 
of  theology.    He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons. 


for  which  see  Zuchold,  IiM.  7  W.  ii,  941  aq.    (  B.  P.) 

Niemann,  Sebastian,  a  I-utheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  waa  bom  April  2,  1625.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  commenced  hia  academical  career  at 
Jena  in  1651,  was  in  1654  professor,  in  1657  doctor  of 
theology,  in  1666  su|>erinteudeut  and  member  of  con- 
sistory, in  1674  general  su|>erintendt  nt  at  Schleswig, 
and  died  March  6,  1684.  He  is  the  author  of,  IHtputa- 
t tones  de  Miraculis:  —  lie  anti-Christo  :  —  lie  Yisione 
Jtit  i  Christi  ab  A  brahamo  /it sulrrata,  etc:  —  Dt  Meiito 
Bonorum  Ojwrum  contra  Btllarmimun  ; — lie  I\rdobaj>- 
tismo  : — lie  Viribns  Libert  Arbifrii  in  Conversion*  : — 
Jtr  S'iLolnitis  tx  ApocaLiij  l.r>:  —  lie  CottcitH  Xirirni  I 
rt  tEewitettiri  Audoritate  et  Integritate :  —  lie  Htrrrsi 
tficobtilarum,  etc.  See  Mollcr,  f  'imbria  l.i'erata  ;  Joch- 
er, I  lUjemtinet  (i*Uh,  ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Niemeyer,  Hermann  Agathon,  a  (ierman  di- 
vine, son  of  August  Hermann,  was  born  at  Halle,  Jan. 
5,  1M02.     He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  hia 


Sec  Lichtciihcrgcr,  Encyclop.  dts 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Nina,  I»kk*zo,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  IijJt. 
was  born  at  Recauati,  near  Ancona,  May  12,  1812.  He 
was  made  a  priest  in  1X15,  and  was  appointed  bv  Pjo» 
IX  aaaeasor  inqutsiiionia  and  prefect  us  studii  at  lb* 
lyceum  <if  St.  A|adlinaria.  In  1877  Nina  waa  appi^intf: 
cardinal-deacon,  and  in  1879  cardinal-secretary  of  tb* 
stale.  In  his  latter  capacity  he  endeavored  to  brw 
about  a  mtxlus  rirendi  with  the  German  c..vemmorL 
In  1X80.  at  his  own  request,  he  was  relieve.!  from  th« 
office  of  secretary  and  appointed  pnefevt  <tf  the 
gregations  of  councils  Nina  died  Julv  27,  1885.  5r* 
Men  of  the  Time  (1879),  a,  v.    ( B.  P.)  " 

Ningpo  Colloquial  Version.  See  Duxes* 
Versions. 

Ninian,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  promoted  to  the  *e 
of  (ialloway,  April  27,  1459,  and  was  present  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Koae  ui  1476.  Sr* 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  276. 

Nisbet,  Hknby,  D.D^  a  Scotch  C.  iifjipliiwl 
minister,  was  born  at  Launeeston.  Glasgow,  in  1*17,  ef 
devout  parents.    He  joined  the  Church  in  1835,  pr**- 


native  place,  and  commenced  his  theological  career  uated  at  Glasgow  L'nirersitv,  studied  two  vean  (1>&- 
Ihere  in  1825,  In  I8'26  he  was  cnlle,l  to  Jens,  but  re-  87)  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  Glasgow,"  offerevl  b» 
turned  in  1829  to  Halle,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1851.  He  ,  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  sttendel 
published,  Dt  liocetis  Comment.  Bist.-Theolog.  (Halle,  Cheshur.t  College  for  two  sessions,  ami,  in  1*4 >.  w 
1*2A) :  -lie  Isidvri  Etlusiota  Vita,  Scriptis  et  Dodrina  I  company  with  bis  fellow -student  and  co-worker.  L»f 
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George  Turner,  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  Tanna,  |  returning  to  Washington,  in  1870,  the  Sixth  Street 
an  island  in  the  New  Hebrides,  whither  they  at  once  f  Church  elected  him  to  be  ita  pastur,  and  without  being 


sailed.  Here  they  carried  on  operations  for  a  short 
time,  but  on  account  of  an  insurrection  among  the  na- 
tives were  obliged,  under  cover  of  night,  to  flee  for  life. 
They  landed  at  Samoa,  set  out  afresh  on  their  mission- 
ary life,  and  soon  met  great  success  In  1844  they  es- 
tablished the  Samoan  Mission  Seminary,  which  sent 
forth  more  than  six  hundred  native  agents  before  Dr. 
Nisbct's  decease,  May  9,  1876.  He  possessed  a  well- 
stored  mind,  and  was  humble,  cultured,  and  eminently 
adapted  to  his  work.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1877,  p.  402. 

Niuean  (or  Savage  Island)  Version  ok 

tub  Sckiiturks.  Niue  is  a  lone  island  four  hundred 
miles  from  any  other  land,  the  nearest  groups  being 
the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  west,  and  the  Samoan,  in 
the  north.  In  1849,  after  long  opposition,  a  Samoan 
teacher  was  received  in  the  island.  In  the  course  of 
time,  amid  his  evangelistic  labors,  he  translated  the 
ginqtel  of  Mark,  which  waa  sent  to  the  missionaries  of 
Samoa,  and,  after  revision,  printed  by  them.  When,  in 
1861,  the  Kev.  W.  G.  Lawes  and  his  wife  went  to  Niue 
as  the  first  missionaries,  taking  with  them  the  printed 


installed  he  thenceforward  served  until  his  death.  Oct. 
24,  1881.  See  XtcroL  Report  of  Junction  TheoL  Sem, 
1882,  p.  24. 

NobHio  (or  Nobilis),  Flaminio,  an  Italian  the- 
ologian, who  died  at  Lucca  in  1590,  edited,  at  the  in- 
stance of  pope  Sixtus  V,  I  'etus  Testamentum  juxta  LXX 
(Home,  1587):— and  translated  the  Septuagint  into  Lat- 
in: Vetui  Testamentum  Secundum  LXX  Latine  Redditum 
(ibid.  1588).  He  also  wrote  Annotation  .<  in  Veteris 
Testament*  LXX  Interpreter,  which  are  found  in  the 
London  Polvglot.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thetd.  Lit. 
i,  47,  48,  886;  Jdcher,  AUgemenws  Gelehrten-  Lexikvn, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Nodhamians.  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect,  who, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  making  Cod  the  au- 
thor of  evil,  asserted  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
permissively  nor  authoritatively,  had  God  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  evil.  They  denied  also  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  Koran. 

Nolasque,  St.  Pierre,  a  French  monk,  founder  of 
the  order  of  the  lieata  Maria  Virgo  de  Mercetle  pro 


gospel,  they  found  that  the  other  three  gospels  and  Redemptione  Captironim,  was  born  in  1189  «t  Ijh  Mas 


Acts  had  been  translated  by  the  native  teachers.  The 
translation  was  revised  by  the  Kev.  (i.  Pratt,  of  Samoa, 
ami  printed  at  Sydney,  together  with  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians  and  John's  epistles,  in  1862,  by  the  New 


des  Satntes  Puelles,  in  Languedoc.  In  1228,  Nolasque.  in 
company  with  some  other  knights  and  priests,  organ- 
ized the  order  mentioned  above,  the  special  object  of 
which  was  to  redeem  Christian  captives  in  Mohamme- 


South  Wales  Auxiliary.  The  New  Test,  was  completed  j  dan  countries  in  extreme  caws,  when  there  was  danger 
by  Mr.  Lawes  and  printed  at  Sydney  in  1867.  The  „f  a  conversion  to  Islam,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  lib- 
book  of  Psalms,  also  translated  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  re-  erty  ami  life.  At  first  the  order  occupied  a  portion  of 
vised  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pratt,  was  printed  in  1869  or  1870.  the  royal  palace  at  Barcelona,  but  in  1988  a  splendid 
The  whole  has  been  once  more  revised,  and,  together  monastery  was  built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Eulalia.  the 
with  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  was  printed  in  patroness  of  Barcelona.  The  order  was  confirmed  by 
Ixindon  in  1873,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lawes.  Gregory  IX,  in  1230,and  soon  spread  over  Spain,  Italy, 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  and  France.  Nolasque  died  in  1256.  and  was  canon- 
Society  for  the  year  1882  we  learn  that  the  society  has  i«.d  by  Urban  VIII  in  1628.  By  Benedict  XIII,  the 
published,  not  only  a  new  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  order  was  transformed  into  a  common  mendicant  order 
of  the  New  Test,  and  Psalms,  but  also  three  thousand  (1725),  and  a  century  later  it  was  swept  away  by  the 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Ijiwes,  who  revolution.  See  Aria  Sanctorum  Holland,  ad  81.  Jan. 
continues  the  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  ii,  980  sq.;  HoLstenius-Brockie.  Codex  Regularum  Mo- 
Test.    (B.P.)  \nattiairum,  iii,  438  sq. ;  Helyot,  Histoire  det  Ordret 

Nob.  The  probable  representative  of  this  place,  I  Momtstiques  (Paris,  1714  19);  Giucci,  Iconograjia  Sto- 
acquiesced  in  by  Tristram  {Jiible  Places,  p.  120),  and  ™cri  Ikgli  Ortlini  Religiosi,  etc.  (Rome,  1844),  vii, 88  sq.; 


substantially  also  by  Conder  (  Tent  Work,  ii,  117),  is 
laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Khurbet  es-S6ma, 
at  less  thau  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Shafat,  and  de- 
acribed  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (iii.  126)  as 
"  heaps  of  ruins;  a  cistern  fourteen  paces  by  four,  with 
a  rubble  roof;  and  a  crumbling  building,  apparently 
modern.    There  is  a  remarkable  knoll  of  rock  in  the 


(Jams,  Kirchengerchichte  Spaniens,  iii,  236-239;  I'litt- 
Herzog,  Real-F.ncgkli'p.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Norse  (or  Icelandic)  Version.  See  Scandi- 
navian Versions. 

North,  Simeon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1802.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1825;  was  tutor  there  the  follow- 


place,  whence  the  name  'ruin  of  the  heap.'  The  top  of  \ng  year,  professor  of  languages  in  Hamilton  Collet, 
this  knoll  is  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  small  N.  Y.,  from  1829  to  1839.  and  thereafter  president  until 

1857.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1884.  Dr.  North  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  sermons,  etc 

North  American  Indians,  Relic.ioi  s  Ihkasof. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  separate  all  the  small  triltes  ac- 
cording to  their  religious  usages,  tor  they  hail  much  in 
common,  anil  will  here  be  treated  accordingly.  They  do 
not  believe  that  axlrvad  was  thought  to  inhabit  every 
tree,  but  the  natives  believed  in  protecting  spirits  of 
the  woods  and  trees.  These  spirits  were  called,  among 
the  northern  tribes,  Xantma  (singular  Okki).  Among 
the  Iroquois  the  whole  company  of  spirits  was  called 
Agotkon,  or  llondatknm  (singular  Manitu).  As  ruler 
of  all  good  spirits  Tharonhiaonagou  was  worshipped, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  the  goddess  of  all  evil.  Ata- 
hentsik.  Both  were  regarded  as  living  in  the  land  of 
the  blessed.  Exalted  over  these  was  the  great  spirit 
who  dispensed  grace;  he  could  do  as  much  good  as  he 
pleased,  but  no  evil, although  he  could  hinder  evil.  But 
only  those  receive  his  grace  who  do  good  and  abandon 
evil.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  natural  forces,  are 
objects  of  nature.  In  dreams  the  great  spirit  sends 
protecting  beings,  who  are  guides  all  through  life. 
Only  in  Virginia  waa  there  a  visible  representation  of 


vaulted  chamber.  There  are  also  a  few  rock-cut  tombs 
on  the  south-east,  uow  closed." 

Nobbe.  Mason,  D.D..  a  Congregational  and  after- 
wards a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at  Williams- 
town.  Mass.,  March  18, 1809.  He  studied  at  Stockbridge 
Academy;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1827; 
spent  a  year  in  New  York  city  in  studying  modem  lan-  i 
pushes  and  in  teaching;  went  to  Princeton  Theological . 
Seminary  in  1828,  and  spent  one  year;  became  a  tutor 
in  Williams  College, continuing  his  theological  studies; 
was  licensed  June  14, 1831,  by  Berkshire  Congregat  ional 
Association,  while  a  tutor,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same 
body,  Feb.  15, 1832,  at  Williamstown.  His  successive 
rudtis  of  labor  were  as  follows:  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  1832  to  18#» ;  Eleventh  Cbureh 
iu  New  York  city,  from  1839  to  1850;  associate  pastor 
with  Kev.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1850  and  1851 ;  principal 
of  a  voung  ladies'  seminary  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
1851'to  1853,  at  the  same  time  gathering  and  organ- 
izing the  Sixth  Street  Church;  chaplain  in  the  navy, 
from  1853  to  1861;  aupplv  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  WiUiamatown,  Mas*,  in  1866  and  1866.  On 
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supreme  beings— a  human  figure,  with  an  apron,  in  a 
sitting  posture.  There  are  many  of  these,  who  are  called 
hi .  ■i-i.  and  are  considered  protectors  of  the  dead.  In 
the  southern  part  of  North  America  the  cultna  took 
another  form.  There  idolatry  was  rife,  and  there  were 
priests,  temples,  and  bloody  sacrifices.  In  Florida  the 
first  male  born  was  brought  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun, 
nitil  this  shows  the  transition  to  the  Mexican  cull  us. 
In  all  acts  of  worship,  politics,  or  friendship,  the  tohacco- 
pij>e  played  a  noteworthy  part.  The  natives  were  also 
persuaded  of  a  future  life;  but  their  ideas  concerning 
it  were  taken  from  their  present  existence.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  continuation  of  life,  but  with  higher  joys 
and  all  possible  success  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  war; 
therefore  they  buried  with  the  dead  his  clothes  ami 
wea|M»us,  nourishment  f(»r  the  journey,  and  even  his 
pipe  and  tohacco.  They  assembled  around  the  deai), 
and  praised  his  deeds  of  bravery  and  valor.  All  his 
friends  and  relatives  visited  him,  and  after  a  meal, 
which  was  first  handed  to  the  departed,  the  aboriginal 
Americans  left  their  village  and  journeyed  away  with- 
out the  dead,  who  became  a  prey  to  the  wild  animals. 
Others,  who  had  permanent  dwelling  -places,  buried 
their  dead  in  various  ways.  A  singular  practice,  only 
found  among  the  North  American  tribes,  was  the  vol- 
untary death  of  aged  people.  When  they  became  sick, 
they  awaited  their  death  with  the  greatest  composure. 
Their  physicians  informed  them  that  they  were  unable 
to  heal  them.  Then  the  dying  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  died  jovially  and  without  fear.  This 
was  the  natural  death.  Hut  to  old  people,  who  could 
not  fi»h  ami  hunt,  life  became  a  burden.  The  father 
usually  ordered  his  son  to  kill  him  with  the  club.  Then 
the  friends,  relatives,  and  children  accompanied  him 
into  the  woods.  Two  dogs  were  killed,  that  their  souls 
might  herald  the  coming  of  a  warrior  into  the  other 
world.  The  old  man  then  amoked  a  pipe,  conversed 
with  his  friends,  sang  his  song  of  death,  ami  gave  the 
sign  to  his  son,  whereupon  the  latter  slew  him  with 
his  club.  A  small  hut  was  then  built  over  the  buried 
body.  The  friends  of  the  departed  gave  away  all  his 
goods,  even  the  most  costly  and  precious.  Their  sorrow 
wns  touching.  They  tortured  themselves  in  the  fleshy 
parts  of  their  body,  and  sometimes  lost  so  much  blood 
that  they  died  themselves.  Often,  when  a  child  died, 
its  mother  killed  herself  in  the  hope  of  nourishing  it 
beyond  death,  for  they  feared  that  without  such  nour- 
ishment the  child  would  die  n  second  time.  The  cos- 
mogony of  the  North  American  tribes  differed  from  the 
others  in  that  men  were  first  created  and  then  the  world. 
All  human  beings  originated  from  woman,  ami  the  Turtle 
tribe,  living  in  the  central  point  of  the  world,  was  the 
first  and  noblest.    See  Iwdians,  Amkkican. 

Northalis.  Riciiari>,  an  Irish  prelate,  waa  born  in 
London,  and  became  a  Carmelite  friar.  He  obtained 
a  high  reputation  for  his  preaching,  learning,  and  ac- 
quirements, and  attracted  the  notice  or  the  king,  who 
advanced  hirn  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  1  HXfi.  About 
1390  he  was  constituted  a  commissioner  by  the  king  to 
inquire  into  the  state,  losses,  abuses,  and  government  of 
Ireland;  in  particular, to  re|K>rt  how  and  on  what  secu- 
rity Nigel  O'Neill  was  enlarged.  In  13'.»1  and  1394  he 
was  employed  by  the  same  monarch  in  the  Quality  of 
an  ambassador  to  pope  Boniface  IX,  and  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1393.  Having  spent  nine  years 
in  the  prelacv  of  Ossorv,  he  was,  in  1396,  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin.  He  died  Julv  20.  1397. 
Sec  D'Alton,  Mtmoir,  of  Me  A  nhbuhoj*  of  DuUiu, 
p.  149. 

Norton,  Ai  (.i  rtch  Tiikoikhib.  D.D.,a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  Isirn  at  Cornwall,  Conn..  March  88,  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1832;  studied  the- 
ology privately;  was  licensed  as  an  evangelist ;  labored 
first  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  (iriggsfield, 
Naples,  PittsAeld,  and  Atlas,  in  southern  Illinois.  He 
organized  the  Second  Preabyteriau  Church  in  St.  Louis, 


Mo.,  and  in  1839  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fir* 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Alton,  111.,  where  he  Ut#>r<si 
for  nineteen  years.  In  1859  he  waa  apftoimed  di*uv. 
secretary  of  Church  Extension  and  Horn*  Missions  :  < 
the  West,  and  waa  enabled  in  due  time  to  report 
church  in  his  field  as  supplied  with  a  minister. 
1879  he  published  a  large  volume  of  sever 
pages,  on  the  Hutory  of  tkt  Pre*bytrri<m  Chmrdi  u 
HliHoii.  He  died  at  Alton,  April  29, 1884. 
Norway  Lapponese  Veraion.    See  QlImvs 


■mm, 

Nott,  Jons,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  w« 
born  at  Albany.  N.  \\  Dec.  14,  1801.  He  gr*do«*. 
from  Union  College  in  1823.  In  the  autumn  of  ft* 
same  year  he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  studied  until  June,  1825.  He  then  entere.1 
Princeton  Seminary,  June  SO,  and  studied  there  until 
September,  1826,  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany,  May  3,  1827,  and  ordained  aa  an  erar- 
gelist  the  same  month.  He  was  tutor  in  Union  ('••- 
lege  from  1830  to  1839,  and  was  assistant  professor  °t 
rheroric  in  the  same  institution  for  fifteen  years.  Fnm 
1839  to  1841  he  was  stated  supply  to  the  Church  st 
Rotterdam,  N.  Y.  Thence  he  went  to  the  St*ith  at 
stated  supply  of  the  churches  of  Coldshort*'  and  Erer- 
ittsville,  in  North  Carolina.  Returning  to  the  North, 
he  became  supply  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
Aurisville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Fou.it. 
May  13,  1878.  See  liter**.  Report  of  Pi-umton  Ti«< 
Sem.  1879,  p.  23. 

Novitidli  is  a  name  applied  by  Tertullian  to  ret 
echumens,  because  they  were  just  entering  upon  that 
state  which  made  them  candidates  for  eternal  life- 
Nubian  Version  ok  tiik  Scriptures,  Fma 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  liible  So- 
ciety for  1885  we  lean)  that  an  edition  of  rive  hundred 
copies  of  the  gospel  of  Mark  has  been  published  for  tfc* 
benefit  of  the  Mohammedans  in  and  around  Dt>ng»ia. 
Fast  Africa.  This  version,  made  in  the  Fadidja  dialect, 
was  prepared  by  the  late  professor  LepMu*  (q.  v.\  ai.t 
published  as  an  appendix  to  his  Nubian  Cramnur. 
From  the  latter  it  was  republished,  with  permission  „f 
the  translator's  son  and  of  the  publisher,  in 
characters,  under  the  editorship  of  prof 
Vienna.    (R  P.) 

Nup6  Veraion  or  thk  ScnirrtrRKS.  Nupe  » 
spoken  in  a  territory  of  Central  Africa  situated  beiwen. 
Yoruha  on  the  south-west  and  Haussa  on  the  north. di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  river  Rowara.  which  runs 
through  it  from  a  north-westerly  direction,  till  it  wind* 
its  way  southerly  after  it  has  cleared  the  bases  of  tb? 
lien  ne  1 1  mountains.  The  south-west  portion  of  Nupe  u 
a  belt  of  land  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
1  river's  bank  to  its  boundary  with  Yoruba  land  at  Sarrgi. 
formerly  a  mutual  place  of  meeting  in  their  hunting  ex- 
peditiona  between  the  two  trilie*,  but  now  it  is  an  im- 
portant town,  inhabited  by  both  tribes,  the  Yombas. 
however,  being  the  more  numerous  and  influential 
The  breadth  of  the  northern  portion  of  Nupe  is  much 
larger,  or  some  three  or  four  days'  journey  across,  or 
about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  broad  towards  Haussa  fn«i 
the  river's  bank.  The  extreme  length  of  the  country 
from  Kpatatshi,  the  last  town  of  Nupe  on  the  boundarr 
of  Buaa,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  to  the  tribes  of 
Is'itakotsi,  next  to  Muye,  and  Bidon  of  Kakanda.  «i 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  ia  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  Such  is  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Nupe  country,  aa  described  by  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther. 
who,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schon,  tran*- 
lated  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Matthew  ia  the  Simi 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
were  published  in  1800  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  as  the  first  instalment  of  an 
translation  in  a  language  spoken  over  a 
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of  country.  At  present  there  are  extant  the  gospels  of 
Matthew' and  Mark  in  the  Nu|4.    (B  F.) 

Nutting,  Kurt's,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  burn  at  Old  Gruton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mur^  July  28, 
1793.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1813, 
and  f«r  several  years  thereafter  took  charge  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. ;  in  18*21  became 
principal  of  Randolph  Academy,  Vt.,  which  position  he 
held  seven  years,  meantime  completiug  bis  theological 


course  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice.  In 
1828  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  Ohio;  in  1840  resigned  his 
chair,  and  two  year*  later  removed  to  Knmeo,  X.  Y., 
taking  charge  of  the  branch  of  the  State  Cniversity 
then  located  there.  In  184?  he  established  an  academy 
at  Lodi  Plains,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.;  in  1870  removed 
to  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  he  died,  Julv  12,  1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 


0. 


Oak,  Cotncil  (or  Synod)  or  the.   See  Chalcts- 

don,  Cot- nci  us  or. 
Obi    See  ()li>  Man. 

O'Brien,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  rector  of/ion  Parish,  1 'online,  Mich., 
died  at  that  place,  Dec.  13,  1804,  aged  seventy -WW 
vears.  Sec  Atmr.  Quar.  Church  lire.  April,  1865,  p. 
140. 

O'Brien,  Matthew,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  About  1800  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  was  attached  to  St.  Peter's  Church. 
He  afterwards  left  New  York  in  consequence  of  difficul- 
ties which  arose,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  20,  1816. 
Dr.  O'Brien  published  St  rim 'tis  on  the  Most  Important 
Subjects  of  .Morality  and  litlii/um  (Cork,  1798).  See 
De  Courcy  ami  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  p.  361. 

O  Bryan,  William,  the  founder  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Societies,  was  born  at  Gunwen,  in  the  pariah  of 
Luxulion,  Cornwall,  Kng.,  Feb.  6,  1778.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  obtained  a  clear  manifestation  of  God's 
pardoning  mercy,  and  almost  immediately  began  to 
preach.  In  1800  he  was  engaged  as  a  supply  in  the 
place  of  a  Wetdeyan  minister.  In  1810  he  was  formally 
excluded  from  t lie  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  for 
preaching  in  an  irregular  way,  and  in  1814  he  relin- 
quished business  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Hearing  that  there  were 
fourteen  parishes  in  the  east  of  Cornwall  and  the  west 
.f  Devon  in  which  there  was  no  evangelical  preaching, 
tie  visited  them.  His  labors  were  succesf  ful,  souls  were 
n  inverted.  He  organized  the  first  class,  or  society, 
*  hich  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  Bible 
Christians,  at  Shebbear,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Oct. 

1815.  Twenty-two  persons  gave  their  names.  At 
he  session  of  the  first  conference  held  at  Baddash, 
.ntincestoii,  Aug.  17,  1819,  he  was  elected  president, 
le  filled  this  office  each  succeeding  vear  until  1828. 
'npleasaut  circumstances  arising  between  himself  and 
he  brethren,  in  1829  he  left  the  conference.  At  the 
(inference  in  1830  William  O' Bryan  sought  reconcilia- 
ion  with  his  brethren,  and  a  satisfactory  union  was 
ffected.  Afterwards  he  left  the  denomination  of  his 
tvn  free  will.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  crossed 
ie  Atlantic  between  New  York  and  England  several 
mes,  ami  died  at  a  good  old  age,  in  New  York  city, 
is  remains  are  interred  in  Gfecawnod  Cemetery 
rooklyn.  See  Jubilte  Volume  of  Lille  Christians 
><*.»b ) ;  BtBt.E  Chkistianr. 

Ochiltree,  Miciiakl,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of 
e-  Ohurch  tif  Dunblane  in  1425.  and  was  made  bishop 

1430.  He  was  bishop  at  Dunblane  in  1439  when  he 
ipeotlcd  his  seal  to  a  solemn  agreement  between  the 
(«.-<-!i-<h>wager  and  a  committee  of  parliament,  about 
«-  keeping  of  the  young  king,  James  11.  See  Keith, 
,,ffi*h  bishops,  p.  177. 

0>'Counor,  Miciiakl,  D.D..a  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
-.  wu  boni  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept.  27,  I81*>.  He  was 
a<-nie<l  at  Queenstown,  and  entered  the  Propaganda 
1  Cnrne  in  1833.  He  became  president  of  the  Roman 
i  Ii«dic  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borremen,  Philadelphia, 
iu  1838.    He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pittsburgh 


in  1843,  translated  to  the  sec  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1853.  and 
referred  to  his  former  diocese  in  1854.  He  resigned  his 
episcopal  office  and  united  with  the  Jesuits  in  1800.  He 
died  at  Woodstwk  College,  Md.,  Oct.  1*,  1872. 

Odenheimer,  William  Hknuy,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  I'mtestaut  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1817.  He  graduated  from  the  Cni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1838;  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  Pennsylvania,  iu  the  same  year, 
and  presbyter  iu  1X41.  After  this  he  I  rime  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  remained 
pastor  until  his  election  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New 
Jersey,  April  27,  1859.  The  consecration  to  this  office 
occurred  Oct.  13  of  the  same  year,  in  Richmond,  Ya. 
In  1874,  when  the  diocese  was  divided,  Bi>hop  Oden- 
heimer selected  the  "northern"  portion.  He  died  at 
his  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14, 1879.  See 
Prut.  Kpisc.  Almanac,  18X0,  p.  170. 

Oelreioh,  Bkrniiarh,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Itzehoe  in  1626.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  in  1664  court -preacher  at 
Stockholm,  in  1665  doctor  of  theology,  and  iu  1668 
pro-chancellor  and  professor  of  theology  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Lunden.  He  then  went  to  Bremen  as  super- 
intendent and  pastor,  and  .in  .1  March  30,  1686.  He 
wrote,  />*  Testammto  Christi  non  Vvdundo :— Dt  A  n- 
gelo:—I)t  Sacra  Scriptura : — Dt  Lcdetia  Luthertmia. 
See  Witte,  IHurium  Piotpaphievm  ;  Moller,  fimbria 
I. iter  at  a;  Jocher,  Allyemeines  Gelt  hi  ten-  I^erUvn,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Oelrlchs,  JoWAJOjl  Gkoho  Ansoi.n,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  t^f  Germany,  was  Uirn  at  Hanover,  June  8, 

j  1767.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  Marburg,  and  Brian* 
gen.  was  promoted  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1787,  and 
died  at  Gottingen,  March  7, 1791.    He  is  the  author  of, 

|  Ik  Ratione  tire  Jiehttivtte  Fitii  cum  Patre  Sententiu  I  <  iot- 
tingen,  1787),  a  prize  essay  : — lie  Doctrinn  Platouis  dt 

\  Iteo,  etc.  (Marburg,  1788)  :— Comment  a  rii  de  Scriptori- 
bus  Ecclesia  Latime  I 'riorum  \'J  Saculorum,  etc.  ( I.cip- 

i  sic,  1791).    See  Winer,  Handbuch  de,  theol.  Lit  i,  596, 

|  597,854;  During,  IHt  yelehrten  Theulogen  Ihutschlandi, 
a.  v.    (11  P.) 

Oemler,  CHRMmAM  Wiliiklm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
!  gian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dennstadt,  near  Weimar, 
Sept.  20,  1728.  He  Studied  at  Jena,  acted  for  some  time 
as  private  tutor,  and  was  in  1755  preacher  at  DennstHdt. 
In  1764  he  was  called  to  Neumark,  was  iu  1766  arch- 
deacon at  Jena,  in  1776  superintendent  and  first  preach- 
er, and  died  June  2,  1802.  He  published,  Dtr  Prediytr 
an  dem  Kraukenbrtte  (  Jena.  1770):—  Hepertorium  fur 
Pasloialtheolotjie  und  Casuistik  (1786  89,  4  parts):-- 
and  a  number  of  other  ascetical  works,  lor  which  see 
During,  hie  drutsrhm  Kauzelredner.  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  thtol.  Lit.  ii,  33,  40,  49.  50,  54.    (B.  P.) 

Opdeti,  JostfH  Mkkkkk,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Eluabcthtowu,  N.  .L,  Sept.  21, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1823, 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1826; 
spent  two  years  iu  evangelistic  work  in  Pennsylvania; 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chatham  in 
1828.  of  which  he  became  pastor  emeritus  iu  1873,  but 
continued  to  reside  there  until  his  sudden  death,  Feb. 
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13, 1884.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1884,  p.  9. 

Ogilby.  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  Ixirn  in  Ireland,  Dec.  27,  1813.  He 
graduated  from  Kutgera  College,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J., 
in  1834,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  1837;  officiated  successively  in  (irace  Church,  New 
York  city,  and  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  under  bishop 
Doane;  then  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  1842  to  1858;  and  for 
the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  assist- 
ant minister  in  Trinity  Pariah,  New  York  city.  He 
died  March  25,  1878.  See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almamtc,  1879, 
p.  170. 

O'Hanly,  Donat,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  educated 
in  Ireland,  and  went  to  England,  where  he  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Canterbury.  He  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1085. 
He  died  Nov.  23,  1095.  See  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the 
A  rchbuhojyt  of  Dublin,  p.  35. 

O'Hanly,  Samuel,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a  nephew 
of  Donat  O'Hanly,  and  became  a  Benedictine  monk. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  ami  succeeded  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin  in  10'Jo.  He  died  Julv  4,  1121. 
Sec  D'Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  ArchbUhopt  of  Dublin, 
p.41. 

Ojibway  Version.    Sec  Chippkway. 

Old  Man  op  Obi,  a  remarkable  idol  of  the  Ostiac 
Tartar*,  who  live  near  the  river  Obi.  It  consists  of 
wood,  and  has  a  nose  resembling  the  snout  of  a  hog,  in 

which  is  a  I  I  of  iron.    The  eyes  are  made  of  glass, 

and  the  head  is  embellished  with  a  large  pair  of  horns. 
Its  devotees  oblige  it  to  change  its  place  of  residence 
every  three  years,  transporting  it  over  the  Obi  from 
one  station  to  another  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  vessel 
made  for  that  puq>use.  When  the  ice  dissolves,  and 
the  river  overflows  its  banks,  the  Ostiacs  flock  to  this 
idol  in  a  body  and  beseech  it  to  prove  propitious  to 
their  fishery.  If  the  season  fails  to  answer  their  ex- 
pectations t  hey  load  the  god  with  a  myriad  of  reproaches, 
and  insult  him  as  an  old,  impotent,  aud  despicable  deity; 
but  if  they  prove  successful  Lu  fishing,  the  god  is  allowed 
part  of  the  booty. 

Oliver,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Papplewick  in  1782,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1803.  He  t<iok  or- 
ders, aud  in  1809  became  head-master  of  King  Edward's 
Grammar-school  at  Great  Grimsby.  He  liecame  vicar 
of  Soopwick  in  1831,  incumbent  of  Wolverhampton  in 
1834,  rector  of  South  Hykeham  in  1847,  and  died  at 
Lincoln,  March  3,  1867.  '  He  filled  the  highest  offices 
in  the  Masonic  order,  and  wrote  numerous  works  on 
local  ecclesiastical  history  and  Freemasonry,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  firit.  and  A  rner.  A  uthort,  a.  v. 

Oilier,  Pierre,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Montau- 
ban,  was  born  at  that  place  in  1573.  In  1606  he  was 
pastor  at  Saint-Andre  de  Valborgne,  in  1610  at  Alais, 
and  in  1621  at  Moiitauban,  where  he  died  Oct.  ft,  1645. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Pierre  Berauld  in  the  theologi- 
es! chair,  and  wrote  La  Conference  ile  St.  Antoine  vntre 
Pierre  Oilier,  et  Pascal  (Montaiiban,  1624).  Sec  Lich- 
tenberger,  Lmyclop.  de*  Sciences  Reliijieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Ollivant,  Alfred,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Manchester,  England,  in  1798.  He  studied  at 
St.  Paul's  school,  London ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1821,  ami  became  a  fellow.  In  1820  he 
was  elected  Craven  University  scholar,  and  in  1822 
Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  scholar.  He  was  vice-principal  of 
Bt.  David's  College,  Lamfeter,  from  1827  to  1843,  and 
from  1843  until  1849  held  the  regius  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  became  bishop  of  Llandaff 
in  1849*,  and  died  Dec.  16,  1882.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  and  some  other  practical  works.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Old  Teat,  company  of  the  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee. 


Olmstead,  Lemuel  Greooky,  LL.D.,  a  Presbn- 
rian  minister,  was  born  at  Maltaville,  N.  Y_  Jdv  '.. 
1808.  He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1834.  an: 
pursued  hia  studies  in  the  Western  Theological  .Vt> 
inary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bearrr 
•  in  1837,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie.  Apnl 
20, 1848.  He  then  visited  Europe,  sojourning  in  Row 
for  several  years.  His  principal  business  was  teacbn  - 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  acted  as  chsrii* 
for  some  three  years.  He  died  March  18,  1880.  A«  s 
scientific  scholar  and  antiquarian  Dr.  Olmstead  his 
had  few  equals  among  his  brethren  of  the  Presbvterr. 
See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  TketA.  Sem.  1881,  p. 

Olonetzian  Version.    See  Rcsma,  Version* 
op. 

Olshausen,  Detlev  Jobann  Wilhelm,  a  Lo- 

theran  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  30.  lite, 
at  Nordhcim,  Hanover.  He* studied  at  GGttingen,  tni 
after  completing  his  studies  acted  as  private  tutor  u 
different  places.  In  1794  he  was  deacon  at  Oldest*. 
Holstcin;  in  1801  first  preacher  at  GlUckstadt ;  in  lttS 
superintendent  at  Eutin,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1823.  H« 
wrote,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Kritik  alter  noejmanmten  B+- 
tceise  fur  und  icider  OJenbarungen  (Copenhagen,  1791  ■ : 
—De  Imtnortalitate  Hominum  Sublata  et  Itodrina  4t 
Animi  Simplicitate  Certa  (ibid.eod.)  :—De  Cm  Rafimu 
in  Reliffione  Reretata  (1792)  -.—lshrbuck  der  Moral  wad 
Religion  (2d  cd.  1799) :—  Predion  nber  die  gauze  chrU- 
liche  Pfiichtetdrhre  (Altona,  1798-1805,  8  vols.).  Set 
Winer,'  Handbnch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  126,  153,  203.  23*; 
During,  Diegtlehrten  Theologen  Deutscklands,%.r.  (B.  P.t 

t  Olshausen,  Justus,  a  famous  German  Orient- 
alist, brother  of  Hermann,  was  bom  May  9,  1»»>.  it 
Hohenfelde,  Holstcin,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Berlin, sad 
Paris.  In  1823  he  was  professor  at  Kiel,  and  in  1*4* 
member  of  the  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences.  F"«jr 
years  after  Holstcin  was  annexed  by  Denmark,  in  1*4*. 
Olshausen  was  deposed  of  his  professorship.  He  su 
appointed,  in  1853,  head-librarian  aud  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Konigsberg;  in  1868  he  was  ailed 
to  a  position  in  the  ministry  for  education  at  Berlin, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1874.  Olshausen  died  Dec.  2\ 
i  1882.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the  monthly  report* 
'  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Olshausen  pub- 
lished, Emendationen  zum  Allen  Testament  (Kiel.  182$ »: 
— Zur  Tojxtgraphie  des  alien  Jerusalem  (  1833): — £r- 
kldrungder  Psalmen  (Leipsic,  1853) : — Ijekrbuck der  llebr. 
Sprac'ke  (Brunswick,  1861) :—Die  Peklevu/soenden  avf 
den  M Onsen  der  Utzten  Sattaniilen  (Leipsic,  1843i:- 
I'tber  den  Charakter  der  in  dm  »«yi itrhrrt  AVt'/i*- 
schriflm  erhaltenen  semitischen  Sprache  (Berlin,  18*!. 
See  Winer,  llandbuch  drr  theol.  LU.  i,  98, 151, 520;  Fur*. 
liibl.  Jud.  iii,47.    (B.  P.) 

O  lux  beata  trimtas.  See  Ambrosias  Hymm. 

O  mlranda  vanitas.    See  Bersard  op  Clair- 
vaux's  Hymns. 

Onachus  (or  Onacus\  a  Scotch  prelate, 
ably  bishop  of  the  Isles  about  1304.    See  Keith,  Scottish 
Jiishops,  p.  301. 

Oncken,  John  Gerhard,  D.D.,a  German  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  in  Varet,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  Jan.  26,  1800.  He  went  to  England  in  bis 
[  youth,  and  was  converted.  The  British  Continental 
Society  sent  him  in  1823  as  a  missionary  to  GerrcaDT. 
his  labors  being  principally  confined  to  Hamburg 
Bremen,  and  the  province  of  East  Frisia.  In  1*28  he 
became  the  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society.  He 
aud  six  others  were  immersed,  April  22,  I834.*in  the 
river  Ells?,  near  Hamburg,  by  Rev.  Banias  Sears,  then 
of  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  pursuing  hu 
studies  in  Germany.  At  the  close  of  i879  there  were 
in  Germany  16,602  members  of  I  ia  prist  churches,  and 
the  gospel  was  preached  in  1173  preaching  stain***. 
Later  statistics  would  largely  swell  these  number*. 
Mr.  Oncken  was  ordained  soon  after  his  baptism,  aud 
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his  life  wu  one  of  apostolic  toil  and  blessed  success  in 

Trading  the  pospel  through  Germany."  His  pastoral 
lalinn  with  the  Church  at  Hamburg  always  remained, 
id  that  city  wis  made  the  centre  of  his  evangelistic 
bors.  He  frequently  visited  England  to  solicit  funds 
entry  on  hit  work  in  Germany,  and  in  1853  came  to 
e  I'nited  States  for  the  same  purpose.  He  died  Jan. 
1«H  in  Zurich,  where  he  had  resided  for  two  years, 
e  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclup.  p.  869.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Oneirocritica  (from  ovupoc,  a  dream,  and  roivw, 
iuilijf  ),  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  which  among 
ancient  Egyptians  was  the  duty  of  the  hierogram- 
tm  or  sacred  scribes.    See  Dreams. 

Dneirorr.ancy  (from  ovupoQ,  a  dream,  and  pav- 
i,  dirmatinn),  divination  by  means  of  dreams,  or  the 
rpretation  of  dreams  in  reference  to  future  events. 


>no.  The  probable  representstive  of  this  place, 
r . ( wr/,  i»  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  nearly 
miles  north  by  west  of  Ludd  (Lydda),  and  described 
ic  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii,  251)  as  "a  mud  vil- 
«urr»unded  with  palms  and  other  trees  in  gardens, 
has  a  well  (sebll)  to  the  north." 

nuphis,  one  of  the  sacred  bulls  of  the  ancient 
timis.  It  was  of  a  black  color,  had  shaggy  re- 
.1  hair,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  emblem 

I  retruceding  sun. 

lymus,  Adam  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
i  of  Germany,  was  l>oni  Mnrch  20,  1754,  at  Wtlrz- 
and  died  there  Sept.  9,  1836,  doctor  of  theology, 
iral  dean,  aud  vicar-general.  He  is  the  author  of, 
su  Intnpretatioiiis  Allegorical  in  Nori  Faderis 
U  (Bamberg,  18<J3):—  Ber  104.  Ptalm  ubersetzt  utid 
nmerkungen  (Witrzburg,  1807):  —  Bit  Weisheii 
Vs  aus  dem  Griechischen  mit  Anmerkungen  (1786- 

IHe  GUtubenslthre  der  kathol.  Kirche  praktisch 
■atffti  (Sulzbacb,  1820-23,  3  parts):— Die  Mtten- 
erkatkoL  Kirchc  in  tyitenuitischer  Form  (1826): 
t.eben  und die  /.<  h  .■ ,  Jrsu  nuch  Matthdus,  Markus, 
kas  in  Homilien  vorgelragen  (1831): — Geschichte 
en  und  Neuen  Testaments  (1789  -97,  5  parts)  :— 
•n  und  Hetrachtungen  uber  die  Leidrnsgeschichte 
fiW  A  uferstehung  u.  llimmelfahrt  (Wurzburg, 

See  Ftlrst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  48  sq. ;  Winer,  Hand- 
■  theoL  Lit.  i,  109, 233, 307,317,  59C;  ii,  118,  258, 

a.  p.) 

•in  Version.   See  Hindlwee,  Dialects  of. 

erzee,  Johann  Jacob  van,  a  noted  Duteh 
in.  was  bom  April  1,  1817,  at  Rotterdam.  He 
t  Utrecht,  and  on  leaving  the  university  in  1*40 
Ic  doctor  of  theology  for  presenting  his  IHs. 
fheiAoyica  de  Jtsu,  e  Yirgine  Maria  Xato.  In 
*  as  preacher  at  Kennies,  in  1843  at  Alkmaar, 
it  Rotterdam.  In  1862  he  became  professor 
:y  at  L'trecht,  and  o|iened  his  lectures  with  a 
:ion,  De  Scepticismo  Hodiernis  Theolttgis  Caute 
Oosterzee  lectured  upon  almost  all  the  branches 
y,  and  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
clical  school  of  Holland.  In  learning,  elo- 
il  piety  he  ranked  with  the  greatest  divines 
He  was  also  a  voluminous  writer.  Several 


ii*  have  been  translated,  ami  commend  them- 
hifrhly  to  practical  aud  conservative  religious 
Jreat  Britain  and  America.    Oosterzee  died 
<*2,  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  where  he  had 
tore  li it*  broken  health.    Resides  his  opening 
f/oe  ntoet  het  modern  Naturalisme  bettredm 
-<l»3)  : — Zollen  urij  nog  Theolnyie  studerren  of 
)  : —  W'elke  Theologie  is  in  Staat,  de  Stormen 
tr/en  te  rertlurenf  (1866) :-  •  Yan  vtlke  Theolo- 
thr  voor  fir  Toekomst  der  Kerk  te  vencachten  f 
(1  valuable  essays  which  he  published  in  the 
voor  ureterruehappelijke  Tkeotogif,  edited  by 
I   in   other  reviews,  we  mention,  Jacques 
5)  : — Christologit  des  Oude  en  Nieuure  Yer- 


bonds  (1865-67,  2  parts):— Het  Leren  van  Jezus  (2d  ed. 

1868-66)  -.—Historie  of  Roman  f  het  Ltven  van  Jezus  door 
Renan  voriooping  toegeticht  (1863) : — Het  Johatmes  Fean- 
\  gelie,  een  viertal  apologetische  Yoorlezingen  (1867):—  De 
\  Theologie  des  NieutcenYerbonds  (2ded.  1872;  Engl,  trans]. 
Lond.  1870;  4th  ed.  1882) :—  1  "oar  Kerk  en  Theologie,  Me- 
dedeelingen  en  Bijdragen  (1871-75, 2  parts) : — Christelijke 
Dogmatick  (2d  ed.  1876, 2  parts ;  Engl,  transl.,  Lnml.  and 
New  York,  1874;  2d  ed.  1878)  —Practische  Theologie. 
(Engl,  transl.  1878, 2  parts)  .—  Theopneustie  (1882).  For 
Lange's  Bible  Work  Oosterzee  wrote  the  commentary 
on  Luke  (1859;  Engl,  transl.  New  York,  1866);  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  Philemon  (1861;  transl.  1868); 
and  with  Lange  he  prepared  the  commentary  on  James's 
epistle  (1862;  Engl,  transl.  1867).  His  Sermons  com- 
prise twelve  volumes.  Oosterzee  left  an  autohiography 
aud  a  work  u|K>n  apologetics.  See  Zockler,  in  Betceis 
des  Glaubens,  1882;  Evans,  in  Catholic  Presbyterian, 
October,  1882:  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  959 ;  Neue  evan- 
gel. Kirchenztitung,\Wl,  No. 86;  Luthardt,  Lutheiische 
Kirchenzeiiung,  1882,  col.  810.    (ft  F.) 

Ophni.  The  modem  representative  of  this  place, 
Jufna,  is  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  and 
three  quarter  miles  north-west  of  Beit  in  (Bethel),  and 
thus  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii,  294) : 

"An  Important  Christian  vlllnpe,  with  a  Latin  cbarch 
and  convent  iMAr  Yu»er),  on  an  ancieut  road  from  the 
north  to  JerniMilem.  The  octngoind  n|u>e  of  this  church, 
with  colored  k'lai"*  In  Its  ensl  window,  und  a  red-tiled 
pointed  roof,  form*  a  conoplcnon*  feature  of  the  village 
ni«  reeo  from  the  south.  The  plnce  is  idmaied  in  a  small 
phdn,  and  on  the  south,  higher  up.  Is  n  spring  culled  Aln 
Jelnxftm.  The  nmd  crosses  the  valley-bed  by  a  smnll  f.iot- 
brldge  (now  broken),  with  an  Inscription  In  Arabic,  and 
ou  the  south  of  this  Is  a  Greek  church  of  St.  George,  with 
a  flue  walnut-tree  aud  two  nieiss-lrees.  There  are  rnins 
of  a  town  hi  the  vlllnjje,  aud  pillar-shnfts,  as  If  of  n  former 
chapel,  east  of  the  Lntln  nuniasiery.  The  hills  aud  valleys 
are  cultivated  with  olives,  viues,  figs,  pears,  apricot*,  and 
pomegranates.  The  population  Is  stated  by  Robinson  at 
two  hundred,  some  Latins,  some  Greeks." 

The  Greek  church  is  particularly  described,  ibid.  p.  323. 

Ophrah.  (1)  Op  Benjamin.  The  probable  mod- 
ern representative  of  this  place,  et-Tayibeh,  lies  four 
miles  north-east  of  Bethel  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and 
is  thus  described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  (ii, 
293) :  "A  large  village  in  a  conspicuous  position,  with 
well-built  stone  houses.  A  central  tower  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  hill;  on  cither  side  are  olive  and  fig  gardens 
in  the  foreground.  The  view  is  extensive  on  both 
sides,  A  mined  church  of  St.  George  exists  near,  and 
there  are  remains  of  a  ruined  castle  in  the  village.  The 
inhabitants  arc  Greek  Christians."  The  archawlogical 
remains  are  minutely  described  (ibid.  p.  370).  (2)  Of 
Manassrii.  For  this  place  Lieut,  Conder  suggests 
(Tent  Work,  ii, 330)  the  modem  Ferata,  south-west  of 
Nablus;  but  this  is  not  within  Manasseh,  and  is  pro- 
posed by  Guarin  for  I'irathou  (q.  v.).  It  is  more  prob- 
ably (Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  203)  .4  rrabeh,  which  is 
laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  two  miles  south- 
west of  Dot  ban,  and  described  in  the  accompanying 
Memoirs  (ii,  154)  as  a  very  large  village  on  the  slope 
of  a  bare  ridge,  with  remains  of  an  ancient  town. 

Opitz,  Pal'l  FkikdricH,  a  German  scholar,  son 
of  Heiurich,  was  born  at  Kiel,  March  26,  1684.  He 
studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1721  professor 
of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  at  his  native  city,  in 
1727  professor  of  philosophy,  and  died  Oct.  5,  1747.  He 
published,  Ife  Cusfoilia  Tempi i  Hierostdgmitani  Noc- 
turia (Kiel,  1710) :— he  Uigantibus  (1715):— De  Amico 
Israelitarum  in  Festo  Tabemaculorum  Consortia  (1717): 
—  He  Christo  Apostolo  et  Pontijict  Cotif'essionis  Nostra 
(1721)  .—Be  Hadriani  Jmperatoris  Nomine,  Indole,  \  ir- 
tutibus  ac  l  itiis  (1722):  —  Be  Hadriani  Jmperatoris 
Moribus,  Eruditisque  cum  IhKioribus  Judttorum  Con- 
troversiis  (1723).  See  Doriug,  Bie  gelehrten  Theologen 
Bevtschlands,  s.  v.    (B.  F.) 

Oporin,  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  Sept.  12, 1695.    He  studied  at  different 
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universities,  and  commenced  his  academical  career  at 
Kiel  in  1719.  In  1733  he  was  professor  of  theology,  in 
1735  went  to  Gottingen,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1753,  doc- 
tor of  theology.  He  published,  Histories  Critical  de 
Pcremtitate  Animi  Humani  (Kiel,  1719) :  —  Historia 
Critica  Doctrina  de  Immortalitate  Mortalium,  etc 
(Hamburg,  1735) :— De  Afestia,cum  Infuns  Ktset  (1739) : 
—Be  FinnUate  ac  fnspiratiane  IHrina  (17 40)  .-Claris 
Etangelii  Joatmis  (Gottingen,  1743)  :—Zacharuts  avft 
Neue  Hbersetit,  etc. :  —  Diss.  Oracvhi  Esatm  c.  40-66 
(1750),  etc.  See  Ftlrst,  BibL  Ju<L  iii,  49;  Doring,  Die 
gelehrten  TkeoUxjen  Pteutsehlawls,  a.  v.,  where  a  complete 
list  of  Oporiu's  writings  is  given.    (B.  P.) 

Oppenheim,  David,  a  modern  Jewish  writer,  was 
born  I >ec.  1ft,  1816,  at  Leipnik,  Moravia.  He  received 
n  thorough  rabbinical  education,  was  in  1846  rabbi  at 
Jamnitz,  in  1857  at  Gross- Bceskerek,  Hungary,  tad 
died  Oct.  21, 1870.  at  Vienna.  Oppenheim  contributed 
to  all  the  leading  Jewish  journals  and  reviews,  and 
caused  a  great  stir  among  Roman  Catholics  by  keenly 
criticising,  in  the  Wiener  Mitheilttnoen,  an  article  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Austria,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Freiheroer  Kircheideriknn.  Oppenheim  laid  bare 
the  falsehoods  and  misstatements  of  that  article,  and 
elicited  the  rejoinder  of  Hitter  von  Pawlikowski,  who, 
in  his  book  of  a  hundred  sheets,  on  the  relation  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  devoted  no  less  than  seventy 
pages  to  refute,  or  rather  to  insult,  Oppenheim.  One 
of  his  ancestors  was  David  ben-Abraham  Oppenheim 
(q.v.)  (UP.) 

Oreads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  moun- 
tain*, (laughters  of  Jupiter.  They  were  very  numerous, 
Diana  having  a  thousand  to  attend  her.  These  nymphs 
were  accredited  with  having  first  reclaimed  men  from 
devouring  each  other,  by  teaching  them  to  subsist  on 
acorns  and  chestnuts. 

Oreb,  The  Rock.  Tristram  (Bible  Placet,  p.  230) 
acquiesces  in  the  identification  of  this  with  the  remark- 
able |»eak  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Riha  (Jericho), 
called  Oth  el-Ghurah,  which  is  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  conical  peaks  that  terminate  the  terrace  running 
down  into  the  Jordan  valley,  and  is  about  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain  (Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  iii,  167). 

O'Reilly,  Bkrnard,  D.D..a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1803.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  10, 1850,  and  died  at  sea 
in  January, 1856. 

Orenburg-Tartar  Version  of  tiik  Scripture. 
As  the  name  indicates,  this  version  is  intended  for  the 
Tartars  in  the  vicinity  of  Orenburg.  The  version  made 
into  that  dialect  is  not  an  original  translation,  but  mere- 
ly an  accommodation  of  Mr.  Brunton's  Karasa  Version 
(q.  v.)  to  the  peculiar  idioms  anil  orthography  of  the 
Kirghisiau  Tartars,  residing  in  the  Russian  government 
of  Orenburg.  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  one  of  the  Scottish 
missionaries  at  Astrachan,  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test.,  which  left  the  mission-press  at  Astrachan 
in  18-_><>.ai  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  Since  1*71  a  part  of  the  Old  Test,  has  also 
been  published.    (It  P.) 

Oriental  Literature  and  Lanoitaoks  is  the 
common  designation  for  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Moslem 
Africa  ami  Europe.  Even  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  attention  of  European  savants  was  turned  towards 
the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  aud  this 
for  two  main  reasons.  In  t  he//*/  place,  it  was  religious 
Zeal  which,  bv  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  intended 
to  refute  the  Mohammedans  and  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. For  this  purpose  pope  Innocent  IV  ordered 
that  chairs  f<.r  instruction  in  Arabic  should  l>e  found- 
ed at  Pari*,  and  popes  Clement  IV  and  Honorius  IV 
nhowed  also  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  Under 
V,  the  synod  held  at  Vienue,  in  13H,  resolved 


that  professors  of  Arabic  and  Chaldee  should  be  ap- 
pointed  at  Paris,  Rome.Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salami  in 
Pope  John  XXII  especially  instructed  the  bishop  •  :' 
Paris  to  see  that  these  languages  were  taught  in  th« 
Sorbonnc.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  a  scientific  ini«- 
est  which  led  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  in  <*- 
der  to  make  the  Western  nations  acquainted  with  it* 
medical,  astronomical,  and  philosophical  w  ritings  of  thr 
Arabs,  and  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  ex- 
tol! only  in  Arabic  translations.  Toward*  the  end  f 
the  12th  century  we  meet  with  Latin  traiislari** 
from  the  Arabic,  which  increased  during  the  Mil- - 
Ages,  and  were  printed  in  the  15th  century.  T>^ 
Reformation  revived  the  study  of  Oriental  Ungual 
by  their  application  to  Biblical  cxegewia.  For  rbr 
Church  of  Rome  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  be- 
came a  matter  of  necessity,  because  of  her  tnisskwsnr 
stations  in  the  Fast. and  thus  pope  Urban  VIII  fomnkii. 
in  1627,  at  Rome,  the  Collegium  pro  Fide  Propaganda, 
where  the  Oriental  languages  were  taught.  Thruo^-i 
the  Jesuits  in  China  and  Japan,  Eun»|ic  became  tt- 
uuaintcd  with  the  eastern  languages  of  Asia  and  thor 
literature.  In  a  more  scientific  manner  the  study  «f 
the  Oriental  languages  was  taken  up  in  the  midcUe 
of  the  18th  century.  The  F.nglishman,  William 
while  a  resident  in  Fast  India  (1780-90), . 
attention  to  the  riches  of  the  Indian  literature.  an>i 
found. -.1  at  Calcutta,  in  1784,  the  Asiatic  Society.  At 
Paris,  Si  I  vest  re  de  Sacy  made  the  study  of  Arabic  of 
special  interest,  and  an  meted  student*  from  all  pans  M 
Kurope.  Till  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages  had  only  occupied  J 
subordinate  position  in  the  curriculum  of  sciences;  Ira 
with  the  formation  of  the  different  Asiatic  societies  tht 
study  of  Oriental  languages  had  become  a  specialty. 
The  societies  for  promoting  this  study  are  as  f.41.-«x 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  roost  important  iu  Eu- 
rope : 

1.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Benaal,  founded  In  1?s4.  h: 
Sir  Willlnin  Jonex,  at  Cidrutln,  pub  Uhed  the  Ariat*  Re- 
searches (Calcutta,  17*8-183*,  17  vols.),  which  were  part- 
ly translated  Into  French  snd  German.  Since  1S»  th* 
Atiatie  Research**  have  been  superseded  by  the  Jcmt- 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  which  is  pobhshed 
monthly.  Under  the  mi-picea  or  this  society,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  since  tb< 
BibluXheea  Indica,  a  collection  of  Oriental  works  iu  tae 
original,  with  a  translation,  of  which  at  the  1 
the  year  IRStt  more  than  five  hundred  n  umber*  had  al 
nppeared,  is  published.  Besides  the  A-iatie  Socieiv  ! 
exist  a  great  many  branch  societies,  which  i  " 
owu  jieriodlcnls. 

S.  The  SorieU  Asiatique,  nt  Paris,  founded  In  1S«  bv  Sil- 
vestrc  de  Sucy  (q.  v.),  Klapmth  (q.  v.),  Abel  Remo»au 
Jornard,  Cheity,  aud  others,  which,  besides  editing  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  since  1883,  also  publishes  Oriental 
work*,  partly  in  the  original,  partlv  In  translations. 

8.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Irt- 
land,  which  was  opened  by  Colehrooke,  March  J».  IsC 
In  the  place  of  the  Transactions  (1S?4-S4,  3  vol*.),  it  no* 
publishes  i he  Journal  <\fthe  Roval  A**atie  Society. 

4.  The  Deutsche  mor, tenia  mi  vehe  Gesellsrhofi,  lonnded 
In  is«.  In  journal  Is  Zcilschrift  der  deutschen  GeseU- 
ichaft. 

C>.  The  Societe  Orientate  de  France,  at  Paris,  with  the 

Reeue  de  r Orient  as  Its  organ  since  Ist-V 

ft.  The  Syn^  Ray/titan  Society,  At  Loudon,  with  Onpnal 
Papers  ns  the  journal  since  ISon. 

7.  The  h'oninglijkc  Institut  Poor  de  Toot-,  Land-  en  Vol- 
krnkunde  van  Xeeiterlandsch  Indie,  at  Amsterdam,  which 
publishes  the  Biidraaen  Mnce  18S3. 

8  The  American  Oriental  Sk>ciet;/,  at 
In  1842,  with  the  Journal,  eiuce  1843,  for  its  . 


Sec  Ben  fey,  Getchichte  der 


-hicissentchnf)  und 


orientalisc/ier  Philoltqie  in  Deuttchland  (Munich.  l*5?n 
Zenker,  BUJiotheca  Oiientalit  (Lcipsic.  1846-61, 2  vok): 
Trnbner,  Oriental  Literary  Record  (l»nd.  1865  sq.n 
Frideriei,  Bibliothecu  Orientalit  (  Leipsic,  1*76  Xi  . 
Klatt  u.  Kuhn,  LUeratur- Matt  fur  orientaiische  Pkiio- 
logic  (ibid.  1883  sip).    (B.  P.) 

Otissa  Version.   Sec  Urita  Version. 

Ortlithomancy  (from  oprtc,  a  bit  J,  and  uarrna, 
dirinutioii),  a  species  of  divination  practiced  among  lbs 
ancient  Greeks  by  meatia  of  birds.    See  Aicvkv. 
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Osbon,  Adiathar  Mann,  D.D ,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Pittsflcld,  Mass.,  in  1808. 
He  enter*  1 1  the  New  York  Conference  in  18*29,  with 
which  he  ever  after  remained  connected,  and  in  which 
he  occupied  many  of  the  most  important  appointments, 
as  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Conference.  He  died  Aug.  G.  1882.  He 
often  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  and  published  a  small 
volume  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  89. 

Osgood,  Samuel  ( 1 ),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  in  February,  1774. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1805,  and  in 
1809  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Springfield,  Me.,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  Dec.  8,  1802.  Dr.  Osgood  was  an  able  preacher 
and  an  active  reformer.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons  and  addresses.  See  A jtpleton's  A  tmual  Cyclop. 
1862,  p.  681. 

Osgood,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Aug.  30,  1812.    He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1832,  and  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1835. 
In  1837  he  was  settled  over  a  church  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  the  editor,  with  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  of  The  Western  Messenger,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  a  periodical  which  for  a  time  maintained  a 
high  literary  rank.    In  1841  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church.    From  1849  to  1869  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  city. 
From  1850  to  1854  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Christian  Enquirer,  a  Unitarian  journal  published  in 
that  city.    Having  resigned  his  charge,  he  travelled 
abroad  for  seven  months.    Returning  to  New  York,  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1869.    He  died*  in  New  York  city,  April  14,  1880. 
Dr.  Osgood's  contributions  to  different  magazines,  re- 
views, and  newspapers  were  of  a  high  order;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  occasional  orations,  lectures,  and  addresses 
which  he  delivered  from  time  to  time.    He  was  a  very 
versatile  student,  although  perhaps  his  strong  point  was 
that  of  theology  and  Christian  morals;  an  excellent 
(ierroan  scholar,  and  familiar  with  all  the  great  Ger- 
man theologians;  also  fond  of  historical  researches,  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety, of  which  for  a  long  time  he  was  home  correspond- 
ing secretary.    But  although  of  studious  habits,  he  al- 
ways took  a  warm  interest  in  current  public  events, 
as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  ever  ready  to  co-operate  in 
the  advancement  of  any  scheme  for  promoting  litera- 
ture or  art.    His  last  public  work  was  the  reading  of 
his  paper  before  the  Historical  Society  on  Chamnng's 
Place  M  American  History.    Much  of  Dr.  Osgood's 
literary  work,  scattered  through  periodicals  or  printed 
n  a  pamphlet  form,  it  is  impossible  here  to  catalogue, 
lie  published,  among  other  works  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, translations  from  Olshausen  and  De  Wette, 
V/ie  History  of  Passion  (1839),  and  Human  Life  (1842). 
Imong  his  original  works  are,  Studies  in  Christian  Bi- 
v/rajiktf  (1861):—  The  Hearthstone  (1854) :—  Cod  with 
\(rn  ;  or,  Footprints  of  Providential  leaders  (cod.) : — 
1/  iUstonet  in  our  Life  Journey  (1855)  :—The  Holy  Gos- 
ie>Lfr  illustrated  by  Overbeck  ( 1856 ) :  —  Student  Life 
!8<iO)  : — .'lffj*rtc/m  Leares  (1867).    Among  his  princi- 
al  addresses  before  the  New  Y'ork  Historical  Society 
as  one  upon  Thomas  Crawford  and  Art  in  America, 
i  1875-    lie  also  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  so- 
cty  on  its  sixty -second  anniversary,  Nov.  20, 1866.  | 
'any  of  his  essays  will  be  found  in  The  International  j 
ex'Ursc,  The  North  American  Jleriew,  The  Bibliothecal 
ici'cty  JIarper's  Monthly  Magazine,  and  other  periodi- 
Jft.      It  is  stated  that  he  left  unfinished  a  work  en- 
led  The  Renaissance  of  A  rt  in  A  merica,  which  was  to 
:-lutie  his  papers  upon  Brvant  and  Channing. 

XII.-BBB 


Osgood,  S.  M.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Henderson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  2, 1807.  In 
his  early  manhood  he  resided  in  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  and 
was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  CortLnul  Chronicle.  In 
1831  he  came  back  to  Watertown,  and  in  1834  received 
an  appointment  as  missionary  printer  at  Maulmain, 
Burmah.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1846, 
and  performed,  for  a  period  of  about  twenty-nine  years, 
most  valuable  service  as  one  of  the  financial  agents  of 
the  Missionary  Union.  He  received,  in  1860,  an  ap- 
pointment as  district  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union 
for  the  West,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  July  9, 1875.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Kncyclop.  p.  876.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Osiander.    By  way  of  supplement  we  add  the  foU 

lowing: 

1.  Gottlieb,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  March  15, 1786, 
and  died  Dec  6,  1827,  dean  at  Knittlingen.  He  is  the 
author  of  different  theological  essays,  for  which  see 
Doring,  Die  gelthrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iii,  168; 
Ersch  u.  Q  ruber,  .-I  llgemeine  Encydop.  p.  261  sq. 

2.  Joiiann,  a  son  of  Johanu  Adam  (1),  was  bom 
at  Ttibingen,  April  2,  1657.  After  completing  bis  stud- 
ies he  travelled  through  France,  and  at  Paris  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  I*  Chaise,  who  in  vain  endeavored 
to  convert  him  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  Having  re- 
turned, Osiander  was  in  1686  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Tubingen ;  a  few  years  later  professor  of  Greek  and 
philosophy,  and  assistant  preacher  to  his  father.  Osi- 
ander died  Oct.  18,  1721,  having  held  the  highett  civic 
and  ecclesiastical  positions.  See  Schmidt,  Istben  Juhann 
Osiander's  (1843);  Ersch  u.  Grubcr,  Allgemeiue  Kncy- 
clop. Theil  3,  vol.  vi,  p.  263  sq. 

3.  Joiiann  Ernst,  a  brother  of  Gottlieb,  was  born 
June  23,  1792,  at  Stuttgart.  In  1820  he  was  deacon 
at  Metzingen,  in  1824  professor  at  Maulbroun,  in  1840 
dean  at  Goppingcn,  in  1800  doctor  of  theology,  and  died 
April  3,  1870,  senior  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  WUr- 
temberg.  He  is  the  author  of,  Philipp  Mtlanchthon, 
eine  Rede  (Stuttgart,  1830) :  —  Zum  Andenken  Dr.  Gott- 
fried Menken's  (Bremen,  1832): —  Apologie  des  Lebens 
Jesu  gegen  Strauss  (Stuttgart,  1837) :  —  Jshrbuch  zum 
christlichen  Religionsunterricht  (  1839  )  :  —  Commentar 
tiber  die  Briefe  Pauli  an  die  Knrinthier  (  1849, 1858). 
See  Winer,  Hantibuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  552;  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  ii.  963  sq. ;  WSrtemberguches  KirchenUatt, 
1870,  p.  195;  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

4.  Joiiann  Rudolf,  son  of  .Miami,  was  born  May 
21,  1689.  at  Tubingen,  ami  died  Oct.  25, 1725,  professor 
of  theology.  Sec  Gass,  Geschichte  der  protest.  Dogma- 
til;  iii,  126.    (B.  P.) 

Ossitiniau  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  or. 

Ostjakian  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  op. 

Ostrander,  Daniel,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1772. 
He  was  converted  at  sixteen,  entered  the  New  York 
Conference  in  1793,  was  for  fourteen  years  on  circuits, 
for  eight  on  station  (New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany), 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  was  presiding  elder.  From 
1808  to  1810  inclusive  he  was  elected  member  of  every 
General  Conference.  He  retired  in  1843, and  died  Dec. 
8  of  that  year.  He  was  firm,  faithful,  wise  in  pursuing 
his  course,  ever  at  his  post,  and  always  ready  to  serve. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1843-44,  p.  472; 
Spragne,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  221. 

Ostrander,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (  Dutch ) 
minister,  was  born  at  Plattekill,  N.  \\  March  11,  1781. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1799;  studied 
under  Dr.  Frocligh ;  was  licensed  by  the  Clasais  of 
Paramus  in  1800;  became  pastor  at  Coxsackie  in  1801 ; 
at  Catskill  (or  Leeds)  in  1810;  Caatsban  in  1812;  also 
at  Saugerties  village  in  1839;  and  stated  supply  at 
Hurley  in  1811.  He  was  without  a  charge  from  1862 
until  his  death,  Nov.  22, 1872.  Fifteen  Sermons  of  his 
are  published  in  Gordon's  Memoir  of  him,  with  selec- 
tions from  his  autobiography,  and  extracts  from  hia 
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letters.    See  Corwin,  Manual  of  Ref.  Church  in  A 
ica,  3d  ed.  p.  896. 

Otey,  Jamk*  Hkkvky,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Liberty,  Bedford 
Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  27,  1800.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1820,  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1825,  and  presbyter  in  1827 :  afterwards  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  Franklin,  Tenn.,  from  which  parish  he 
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pill  is  put  into  the 
of  the  patient. 

Otter,  William,  D.D.,an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Cuckney,  Nottinghamshire,  Oct.  23,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  and  tutor;  was  presented  to  the  rectorv  of 
Colneworth.  Bedfordshire,  in  1804,  with  which  he  *b«ki 
the  vienrage  of  Sturmer,  in  Essex;  appointed  to  Chet- 


was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  consecration  ;  wynd,  Shropshire,  in  1810;  to  Kinlet,  in  1816:  St 
taking  place  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  Jan.  14,  Mark's,  Kenniugton,  in  1825;  was  principal  of  King* 
1834.  He  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  23,  1863.  College,  London,  in  1831,  and  consecrated  bishop  of 
From  bis  urbanity  and  piety  he  usually  went  by  the  Chichester,  Oct.  2, 1836.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1840.  BUb- 
name  of  "the  good  bishop."  He  was  the  author  of  op  Otter  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  able  preacher, 
numerous  Sermons,  etc.,  and  n  volume  on  The  I'nily  blameless  in  life,  and  held  iu  high  esteem  by  all  who 
of  the  Church  (1852).  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Re-  !  knew  him.  He  published  three  Tracts  respecting  the 
view,  July,  1863,  p. 321.  Bible  Society  against  bishop  Marsh  (1812- 13 > :— Life 

Otji  (Tschl,  or  Twi)  Version  OK  TIIK  Script-  "nd  Remains  of  E.  IK  Clarke  ( 1*24,  4t».;  1825.  2  vols. 
The  language  distinguished  as  "  Ashaulce  Prop-  8vo)  —Life  of  T.R.  Mal/hus  ( 183< 


o ). 


After  his  dtath 


>  r,  or  Otji,"  is  spoken  in  the  south  of  Asnute  <  Ashantee), 
in  Fantee,  Akim,  Akwapim,  and  in  Akwam.  There  are 
trilling  dialectic  differences  iu  the  language  spoken  in 
these  several  districts,  but  it  may  be  considered,  never- 
theless, one  and  the  same  with  the  Akwapim  or  Oiji, 
the  best  cultivate' I  of  them  all.  Iu  1816  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  commenced  the 
preparation  of  a  version  of  the  New  Test,  into  Ashantee, 
and  completed  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Since 


a  volume  was  published  of  his  Pastoral  Ad/lresses  (1*41. 
8vo).  Sec  (Lund.)  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  Nov.  1*40. 
p.  539;  London  Athemtum,  1840,  p.  364;  The  {  Lond.) 
Christum  Rnnembrancer,  Jan.  1841,  p.  1 ;  Allihune,  Met 
of  Hi  it.  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Otther,  Jacob,  the  reformer  of  Esslingeu,  wj 
at  I^aiiteuburg,  in  Alsace.     He  studied  at  Fr 
where  Wimpbeling  was  his  teacher,  and  wluk?  a  resi- 
dent at  Strasburg  Otther  publishe«l  the  sermons  of 


iburg, 


1855  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christallcr,  one  of  the  missionaries  Geiler,  of  Kaiserberg.  iu  a  I -it in  translation,  in  1510. 

stationed  at  Acropoiig,  has  prosecuted  the  task  of  Script-  In  1520,  while  preacher  at  Wolfenweik»r,  near  Freiburg, 

ure  translation  into  the  Oiji  language,  aiul  the  four  gov  he  openly  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Luther, 

pels,  after  a  careful  revision,  were  printed  in  1857  by  Iu  1522  he  was  preacher  at  Kenzingen,  in  the  ', 

the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    In  1861  the  but  he  left  that  place  iu  1524  on  account  of  the 

book  of  Genesis,  the  epistle  to  the  Itomans,  and  the  tion  which  he  met  from  the  civil  and  ecck 

general  epistles  of  John  followed,  and  iu  1*65  the  en-  authorities.  Otther  went  to  Neckarstcinach.  near  Hei- 
tire  New  Test,  was  in  circulation.    In  1870  the  Old  |  delberg,  and  abolished  there  the  mass  ami  other  paptttw 

Test,  was  printed  in  Europe, under  the  superintendence  usages.    In  1527  he  left  that  place,  and,  after  a  short 
of  the  translator,  and  since  then  the  entire  Bible  has 
beeu  in  circulation.  (B.P.) 

Otji-herero  Version  or  tiik  Scriptum*.  The 
Otji-hercro  is  the  same  as  the  Dumnra,  and  is  spoken 
by  a  south-western  African  tribe.    The  committee  of 
the  South  African  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  printed  iu 
1875  the  book  of  Psalms  iu  that  language,  the  transla- 
tion having  been  prepared  by  the  Bev.  H.  Brincker,  of  SK'chkhte;  Plitt-Hcrzog, 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.    In  1879  the  British  Otto,  Leopold  Maktin  von, 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fabri,  I  gian,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  in  Poland.  Nor.  2,  18131. 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  printed  the  New  i  He  studied  at  Dorpat  and  Berlin,  ami  acted  for  some 
Test.,  which  was  also  translated  by  Mr.  Brincker,  and  time  as  vicar  at  Kalian.    In  1844  he  was  pastor  at  IV- 


stay  at  Strasburg  and  iu  Switzerland,  finally  settled 
in  1532  at  Esslingen,  where  he  brought  about  the  work 
of  reformation,  which  had  been  commcuced  by  Atnbro- 
sius  Blaser.  Otther  died  in  the  early  part  of  1547. 
See  Seckendorf,  Ausfuhiiiche  IliMorir  iU*  Lvth+rlkmmm 
(Leipsic,  1714);  Keim,  RrformatioMsbliittrr  dtr  Reicie- 
stadt  Essliugen  (1860)  and  Schn-abische  R,fot  u»at»*$- 

s,r.  (ap.) 

a  Lutheran  ih« -do- 


revised  by  a  committee.    (B.  P.) 

Otshlrbani,  in  Kalmuckian  worship,  was  a  god  of 
third  rank,  represented  under  a  singular  form.  He  ap- 
pears only  clothed 
about  the  hips. 
The  figure  has 
large  eyes,  a  mon- 
strous ODM  mouth, 
is  contracted,  with 
head  turned  back, 
as  if  iu  convul- 
sions. This  deity 
was  sent  to  heav- 
en to  combat  the 
evil  daemons.  He 
was  victorious, and 
decapitated  the 
spirits,  fn»m  which 
he  made  himself  a 
crown,  ear-rings, 
and  a  long  neck- 
lace, which  cx- 
tended  to  the  belly. 
From  the  mouth 
through  the  body 
there  runs  a 
straight  channel,  which  physiciaas  use  to  give  medi- 
cine.   The  idol  is  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  sick,  a 


Figure  of  Olshirbnni. 


trikau,  and  in  1849  at  Warsaw,  where  he  developed  a 
great  activity  in  founding  many  Christian  institutions. 
Having  taken  part  in  the  Polish  revolution,  be  vat 
imprisoned  and  suspended  from  his  office.  From  186S 
to  1875  he  served  as  pastor  at  1  >  -hen,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  and  when  permission  was  granted  for  hts  re- 
turn to  his  native  town,  he  resumed  his  pastorate  titer* 
again,  where  he  died,  Sept.  22,  1885.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  efforts  for  propagating  theological 
literature  in  the  Polish  language,  t  lie  Leipsic  University 
conferred  on  him  in  1864  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divia- 
ity.  He  published,  The  Augsburg  Confession  in  th« 
Polish  language,  in  1852  '.—History  of  the  Erangebcul 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Warsaw,  /'rout 
1652  to  1781  (1882).  He  afterwards  published  an  evan- 
gelical review,  the  Zwiastun  Ettangeliczny.    <  B  P.) 

Ouseel,  Phiupp,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
many,  was  born  at  Dantzic,  Oct.  7,  1671,  and 
theology  and  medicine  at  different  universities.  la 
1711  he  was  preacher  at  Lcyden,  in  1717  professor  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  April  12,  1724,  doctor  of  theology 
and  medicine.  He  wrote,  /'•  Ijrpra  Cutis  //esntwra  .- 
—Introductio  in  Accentuationem  llebrcrorum  Metriextm: 
—lie  A  crentuatione  Hebrveorum  Prosaica  .-— /V  A  uttort 
DtCtttOgi: — De  Sominibus  Decalogi : —  De  Deetdogo  s*& 
Israeli  Data  : — L)e  Denario  regni  Ca-lorum  : — lie  \m- 
(urn  Decalogi.    See  Flint,  li'ibl.  JurL  iii,  60; 

».  r.    (a  P.) 
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Outrein.  Joiiasn  i>',  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
born  at  Middleburg,  Oct.  17,  1663.  He  studied  at 
Franeker,  and  was  preacher  there  in  1687.  In  1688 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  academy,  in  1691 
preacher  at  Arnheim,  in  1703  at  Dort,  in  1708  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  died  Feb.  20, 1722.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer.  A  complete  list  of  his  many  writings  is  given 
in  Jocher,  A Ugemeines  Gelehrten-I^xihon,  s.  v.    ( B.  1'.) 

Outremont,  Hector  Aijucrt  Chaclxt  d*,  a 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Tours,  Feb.  27.  1826.  He 
became  titular  of  St.  Gatien  of  Ttmrs  in  1862,  bishop  of 
Agen  in  1871,  archbishop  of  Mans  in  1874,  and  died 
Sept.  16, 1884, 

Ouvrier,  Ludwio  Benjamin,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Prenzlov,  Prussia,  May 
7,  1735.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  for  some  time 
private  tutor.  In  1763  he  was  made  court-preacher  at 
Darmstadt,  in  1770  member  of  consistory,  and  in  1772 
professor  of  theologv  at  Giessen.  Ouvrier  died  Oct.  1, 
1792.  He  published,  Untersuchuny  uber  die  Lehrsalze 
des  Christen/hums  (Berlin,  1778)  :—De  Theologia  Popu- 
lari  ( Gicssen,  1775  )  :  -  1  <  j  mtatx  ■  .  <  Quctdum  ad  2 
Petr.ii,  2;  Juda  6  (1776):  —  De  Necessitate  Satisfac- 
lionis  a  Paulo  Rom.  rut,  3  Asserta  (1777): — De  The- 
ohffia  Morali  (1779): — An  Actor,  ir, 24  Spiritus  Sants 
tus  Dicatur  Vnieersi  Creator  (1780) : — lie  lisdem  in  Re- 
surrection? Restituendis  Corporibus  (1781): — Geschichte 
dtr  Reliaionen  nebst  ihren  Urundrn  und  (iegetir/rUnden 
( 1 781-83, 2  vol*.).  See  boring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
iMutschlands,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Overkamp,  Gboro  Wimielm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  I  Kirn  Jan.  9,  1707,  at  Greifswalde, 
and  died  at  his  birthplace,  July  27,  1790,  professor  and 
senior  of  the  university.  He  wrote,  l>e  Sii/nijicatione 
I'etborum  Quibtis  Induratio  Pkaraonis  in  f/istoria  Mo~ 
saica  Kxprimitur  (Jena,  1786) :— De  .hidtris  Primariis 
CAruttumi  Xominis  llostibns  (eod.)  -.—DeJuda-is  Frusfra 
a  Cuilielmo  Whistono  aliuque  Corruptions  llebrai  Co- 
dicis  Insimulatis  (Greifswalde,  1789):—  De  Uebroyorum 
"J50  Pvntifci*  Maximi  in  Summo  Kxpiationis  de  Vica- 
rio  (eod.)  :—De  Peccato  ac  Pemu  Israeli*  Typicis  (1743) : 
—  De  Dicinitus  Prtedieto  ac  Definito  Tempore  Xativifa- 

>is  it         (cod.):-/*  Philosophia  Orientati  (1744):- 

ffe  Muyis  ex  Oriente  ut  Vere  Sapientibus  (1749): — De 
Sahmnne,  Vera  Sapientia-  Magistro,  ex  f.ibro  Coheleth 
Ostenso  {X"b\)  .—  MeUtema  Quadragesimale  in  Irs.  liii, 
",  8,  9  (1760)  :—Commentatio  in  Ps.  rrxii  (1770):— /V 
Oi*tinctione  in  Judaos  et  Gracos.in  Crams  et  Barbaras 
1782).    See  Fllrst,  BibLJud.  iii,  60  sq.:  During,  Die 
'.  in  !>  ii  Tkeologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
Owen,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
cr,  was  born  at  Milton,  Vt,  March  8, 1809.   Two  years 
atcr  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Indiana.    He  was 
on  verted  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  his  twenty-third 
t-as  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1884  entered  the  Indiana 
'onferencc.    For  fourteen  years  he  filled  without  in- 
terruption the  regular  appointments  given  him  by  that 


Conference,  and  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  time 
served  with  great  efficiency  as  agent  of  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University.  In  1848  he  received  a  transfer  to 
California  as  a  missionary.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia the  interests  of  the  work  were  mainly  placed  in 
his  hands.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  pre- 
siding elder;  twice  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Con- 
ference; once,  upon  the  non-arrival  of  the  bishop,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  and  preside;  and  he  was  al- 
ways among  the  foremost  in  Church  and  literary  en- 
terprises. To  no  one  man  was  California  more  indebted 
for  her  progress  in  morals  and  social  reform  than  to  l>r. 
Owen.  He  died  Feb.  9, 1866.  Industry,  zeal,  and  faith- 
fulness marked  his  life.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Confer- 
ences, 1867,  p.  233 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Owen,  Joseph,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Bedford.  N.Y.June  14,  1814.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College  in  1836,  and  from  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  there  in  1888;  was  ordained  in  1839  for 
the  mission-field,  in  which  he  did  his  life-work.  Landing 
in  India  in  1840,  and  assigned  to  the  station  of  Allaha- 
bad, he  continued  to  labor  there  without  release  or  rel- 
axation for  four-and-twenty  years.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  in  1864,  he  obtained  a  short  release, 
and  crossed  the  Himalaya  mountains  into  Thibet,  Five 
years  later  he  undertook  a  visit  to  his  native  land.  Iu 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Hindu,  the  North  India  Bible  Society  pre- 
sented him  money  to  visit  Palestine.  He  visited  Egypt, 
Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Scotland  on 
this  tour,  and  was  intending  to  visit  America.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec  4, 1870. 

Owl-headed  Minerva.  The  idea  of  this  goddess 
is  due  to  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Schliemann, 
who  believed  that  he  saw  an  owl-headed  Athena  in  the 
rude  attempts  at  the  imitation  of  the  human  face  on 
vases  and  other  objects  discovered  by  him  at  Hissarlik. 
The  faces  of  certain  images  of  Apollo,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
arc  ruder  than  those  of  the  Hissarlik  antiquities.  Sim- 
ilar faces  are  also  found  on  the  Etruscan  blackware  from 
Chinsi,  where  the  spout  of  the  vase  serves  as  a  nose, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ornamentation  originated  in 
two  eyes  being  set  on  each  side  of  a  vessel's  spout  or 
mouth,  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye.  Two  large  eyes  are 
sometimes  introduced  on  Greek  vases  iu  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  figures.    See  Minerva. 

OxygrapbuB  ( from  ofuc,  swift,  and  yrrafui.  to 
write),  a  name  sometimes  given  by  the  Greek  fathers 
to  the  Notary  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church. 

O'zem  (  Heb.  O'tsem,  0X8*,  strength  ;  Sept.  'Aavp 
v.  r.  'Aoap  and  'Aoav;  Vulg.  Assam  and  Asom),  the 
name  of  two  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  The  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  first 
wife  (1  Chron.  ii,  25).    B.C.  cir.  1656. 

2.  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1 
Chron.  ii,  16).    B.C.  cir.  1100. 


P. 

Pabisch,  Francis  Jose™,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eroi-  ganda  in  Rome.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
ent  Roman  Catholic  scholar  and  divine,  was  born  at  Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  after  four 
labinga,  Moravia,  March  30, 1825.  In  his  fourteenth  years  of  arduous  study  graduated  doctor  of  theology 
car  be  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Znaim,  and  and  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  From  1868  to  I860 
r>m  there  to  the  high-school  of  Brunn ;  in  1843  entered  he  practiced  as  a  jurist  to  the  congregation  of  the 
le  University  of  Vienna;  and  in  1847  the  archiepis-  Council  of  Trent.    In  1861  Dr.  Pabisch  returned  to  the 

pa!  seminary  in  the  same  city.  In  March.  1860,  he  United  States,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cincinnati  was 
as  ordained  priest,  and  was  given  a  chaplaincy  near  given  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon  law 
ienna.  In  1851,  on  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Pur-  at  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  and  in  1863  suc- 
•II,  of  Cincinnati,  he  came  to  America,  and  was  placed  ceeded  to  the  rectorship.  Ou  the  financial  downfall  of 
i  charge  of  Whiteoak,  seven  miles  from  Cincinnati,  that  institution,  his  intellect  gave  way.  and  he  was 
i  1858  he  began  to  give  a  few  hours  a  week  to  teach-  I  taken  to  the  Mount  Hope  Retreat,  near  Baltimore, 
g  ecclesiastical  history  and  German  in  the  Seminary  where  he  died,  Oct.  2, 1879.  In  connection  with  Rev. 
'  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West.  1  .at i  r,  he  studied  \  Thomas  S.  Byrne,  Dr.  Pabisch  translated  Alzog's  I'ni- 
icology  and  canon  law  at  the  College  of  the  Propa-  j  vtrsal  Church  Ilutory  from  the  German  (Cincinnati, 
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1874, 1876,  1878.3  vols.  8vo),  with  additions  on  the  his- 
tory in  England  and  America.  See  (N.  Y.)  Culh.  An- 
nual, 1881,  p.  93. 

Pachacamac,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Peruviana. 
This  deity  had  a  magnificent  temple  in  a  valley  called 
Pachacama,  built  by  the  Iucas  or  emperors  of  Peru. 
Such  immense  treasures  had  been  laid  up  in  this  temple 
that  Pizarro  found  900,000  ducats  in  it,  though  four 
hundred  savages  had  taken  away  as  much  as  they  could 
carry.  The  Peruvians  had  so  great  a  veneration  for 
this  deity  that  they  offered  him  whatever  they  esteemed 
most  precious  and  so  great  was  their  awe  of  him  that 
they  durst  not  look  upon  his  image.  Even  their  priests 
and  kings  entered  his  temples  with  their  backs  towards 
his  altar,  and  came  out  again  without  daring  to  turu. 

Pa  oh  m  a  mi,  Tiikopor,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Austria,  for  some  time  professor  of  canon  law  at 
the  university  in  Vienna,  who  died  Feb.  2, 1881,  doctor 
of  theologv,  is  the  author  of  I^ehrbueh  des  Kirchenrechtes 
(Vienna,  1853,  3  vols. ;  3d  ed.  1863-66).  See  Zuchold, 
Hibl.  TheoL  ii,  969.  (B.P.) 

Packard,  Ammiki-s  Simmno,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  educator,  was  born  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass..  Dec  20, 1799,  and  was  the  son  of  Kev.  Dr.  Hezc- 
kiah  Packard.  He  studied  at  the  Phillips  Academy 
of  Exeter,  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1816. 
He  was  elected  tutor  of  the  college  in  1819,  and,  in  1824, 
professor  of  languages  and  classical  literature ;  from  1842 
to  1845  filled  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory ;  in  1864  was  called. to  the  chair  of  the  Collins  pro- 
fessor.*hip  of  natural  and  revealed  religion;  and  in  1883 
and  1884  was  act  ing  president.  He  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1828,  nnd  was  long 
its  secretary  and  librarian.  1  le  died  suddenly  at  Squirrel 
Island,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  July  13, 1884.  His  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  contributions  of  various  kinds  to  the 
press  were  numerous.  Sec  Boston  Advertiser,  Julv  14, 
1884.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Paddock,  Zacaimaii,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Northampton,  N.  V.,  Dec.  20, 1798. 
He  was  i  •inverted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1818,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Genesee 
Conference.  His  most  responsible  appointments  were: 
Ridgeway,  Clarence,  Batavia,  French  Creek,  Westmore- 
land. Buffalo,  Rochester,  Auburn,  Cazenovia,  New  York 
Mills,  Sauquoit,  Ithica,  Binghamton,  Oxford,  Utica, 
Wilkesbarre,  Honesdale,  and  Chenango  ?  upon  most  of 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  took  a  super- 
annuated relation  in  1870,  and  died,  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Conference,  at  his  home  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  July  4, 1879.  Dr.  Paddock's  name  in  American 
Methodism  in  his  declining  years  became  a  synonym 
for  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  purity.  He  published 
several  small  volumes,  and  wrote  quite  extensively  for 
the  Church  papers  and  periodicals.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferettces,  1880,  p.  86. 

Padilla,  Francesco  dk,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, for  some  time  professor  of  theology  at  Seville, 
who  died  at  Malaga,  May  15, 1607,  canon  and  doctor  of 
theology,  is  the  author  of  flutoria  Kcclesiastica  de  Et~ 
panna  (Malaga,  1605,  2  vols,  fol.).  Sec  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  dtr  theol.  Lit.  i,  816;  J belter,  A  Ihjemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Page,  Davii>  Cook,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  in  1853,  rector  of  a  church  in  Memphis, 
Tenu.;  about  1858  removed  to  Allegheny,  Pcnn.,  as 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  there  remained  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  short  time  previ- 
ous to  his  death  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Natchez,  Miss.  He  died  in  Allegheny  City,  Pcnn., 
May  7, 1878,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Sec  Prof.  Epitc. 
A  Imanac,  1879,  p.  170. 

Pagendarm,  Joiias.n  Gkjuiaiu»,  a  Uuheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  LUbeck,  Dec  2, 1681. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  ami  acted  for  some  time  as 


preacher  at  different  places.  In  1730  he  comment 
his  academical  career  at  Jena,  and  died  May  23,  HI 
He  wrote,  Ite  Codice  Judaorum  Olsnetuiun  £W 
(Jena.  1730)  :—I)e*//ebdomatibus  Daniel  U  (1745) -A 
7\zhl  -CX  et  n=0->  "OX  ud  Gen.  ii,  29,  in  the  BtU. 
otheca  Lubecensis,  vi,  No.  5.  See  During,  IHe  peitirn 
Theologen  JJeutschlands,  a.  v.;  Furst,  tiibl.  Jud.  w.  61. 
Jbcher,  A  llpemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  r.    (a  P.) 

Pahari  Version  op  thk  Scbiptckk.  The  Pi- 
hari  is  spoken  by  the  Paharis,  a  hill  tribe  in  the  Raj- 
mahal  district,  Bengal,  who  are  supposed  to  be  anvc; 
the  earliest  settlers  iu  the  country.  The  Rev.  E.  Drwv. 
of  Bhangalpore,  who  has  spent  nearly  a  quarter  «-,f  i 
century  among  the  Paharis,  and  who  is  the  only  Ear* 
pean  that  knows  much  of  their  language,  has  translate! 
the  gospel  of  Luke,  which  was  published  by  the  Cx- 
cutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  1881.    The  um 
scholar  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the  gospel  of Ms. 
which  was  published  in  1883.    These  are  the  onlr 
parts  of  the  Scripture  which  are  yet  printed,   (ft.  P.  | 
Paine,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meih*lN 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Person  County. 
N.  C.,  Nov.  12,  1799,  of  Baptist  parents.    In  early  W* 
he  removed  to  Tennessee;  was  converted  Nor. 9, 1*17; 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  vear;  the  next  vear  »»• 
admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  sfter  It- 
boring  on  several  circuits  and  in  important  station*,  ww 
eiecieu  president  oi  iji  iirangc  v.«»ucge,  .\iauama.  iu 
|  1830,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  e)eriti« 
;  to  the  episcopacy  in  1846.    He  had  been  a  member  of 
|  every  General  Conference  from  1824,  and  was  actire  h 
'  the  discussion  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  Methodic 
Church  in  1844.    His  extensive  labors  as  a  bishop 
i  closed  with  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1882.    He  was  a  very 
|  able  preacher,  a  ready  speaker,  ami  a  devoted  Christian. 
I  He  wrote  Life  and  Times  of  Jiishop  McKendree.  Srt 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  F.  Chnrd 
I  South,  1882,  p.  147 ;  Simpson,  CycUip.of Methodism,%r, 
Paine,  William  Pomeroy,  D.D.,  a  Conj^jri- 
tional  minister,  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Mass..  Aug.  1. 
1802.    He  studied  at  Ashfield  Academy  ;  in  1827  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College,  and  in  1832  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary;  from  1829  to  1831  he  was  tut.r 
in  Amherst  College.    His  only  pastorate  was  of  the 
Church  at  Holdcn,  Mass.,  where  he  was  regularly  or- 
daincd  and  installed,  Oct.  24,  1833.    He  resigned  tab 
charge  in  February,  1875,  but  remained  pastor  eroentus 
until  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1876.    See  Cony.  Quarttri*, 
1877,  p.  421. 

Painting,  CUffltt  The  first  law  which  gov- 
erned the  early  Christian  sculptors  and  painters  was  M 
present  Christ  as  the  source  and  centre  of  their  life, 
and  so  to  depict  him  that  other  figures  in  their  com- 
positions should  appear  like  rays  emanating  from  him. 
With  respect  to  the  contents  and  spirit  of  represenu- 
t  ion.  it  may  be  said  that,  during  the  entire  period  of 
early  Christian  art,  both  sculpture  and  painting  were, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  symbolical  expression,  fa 
'  the  beginning,  symbolical  representations  were  akne 
permitted.  Soon,  however,  the  art  impulse  partiaflr 
broke  away  from  these  fetters;  yet  art  still  remaine.ii 
sort  of  biblia  pauper  um,  and  served  chiefly  as  a  mm 
reminder  of  the  themes  of  sacred  history.  Even  at  t 
later  period,  when  works  of  art  were  employed  in  mul- 
titudes for  church  decorations.  Biblical  scenes,  especuilr 
from  the  A|>ocalypse,  were  still  preferred.  As  early  as 
the  4th  century  we  find  a  portrait-like  representation 
of  sacred  personages  accompanying  these  forms  of  ar- 
tistic symbolism.  It  was  even  believed  that  veritable 
portraits  of  Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  the  Aposiles, ex- 
isted in  paintings  from  the  hand  of  St.  Luke,  and  ia 
sculpture  from  that  of  Nicodemus,  in  the  napkin  of  St. 
Veronica,  yea,  even  in  the  so-called  axuooToupxi 
("  likenesses  of  celestial  origin  **). 

Iu  the  first  third  of  the  early  Christian  period,  from 
the  3d  century  to  the  secoud  half  of  the  5th  ceotaty, 
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of  which  numerous  works  of  art  in  the  so-called  ceme- 
teries (catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  Syracuse,  etc)  have 
been  preserved,  painting  still  maintained  the  ancient 
plastic  method  of  representation  (as  may  be  seen  also  in 
the  paintings  in  the  cemeteries,  in  the  mosaics  of  Santa 
Costanza  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc  in  Rome,  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  and  San  Nazario  c  Celso  at  Ravenna). 
In  the  second  third,  till  the  8th  century,  painting  sought 
more  and  more  to  adapt  the  antique  forms  to  the  ideal- 
istic, transcendental  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana  and  Santi 
Cosrna  e  Damiano  at  Rome,  of  San  Appolliuare  Nuovo, 
San  Appollinare  in  Classe,  and  San  V'itale  at  Ravenna, 
and  some  miniatures.  After  the  8th  century,  painting, 
and  in  fact,  the  entire  art  of  early  Christianity,  lapsed 
into  a  continually  deepening  decline,  till  the  11th  cen- 
tury, as  may  be  seen  in  the  mosaics  of  San  Prassede, 
San  Marco,  and  others  in  Rome,  and  miniatures  of  vari- 
ous manuscripts,  and  the  Iconostasis  (q.  v.)  of  Greek  and 
Russian  churches. 

With  the  new  life  which  the  11th  century  ushered 
in  in  Western  Christendom,  architecture  reached  not 
only  the  climax  of  its  own  development,  but  also  as- 
serted a  decided  preponderance  over  sculpture  and 
painting.   One  spirit  and  one  life  prevailed  in  all  three 
of  the  sister-arts.    The  newly  awakened  art  impulse 
developed  itself  in  the  North,  especially  in  Germany, 
much  later  in  Italy.    Here  the  earliest  movement  took 
place  in  the  12lh  century,  and  the  following  century 
had  beea  ushered  in  before  the  first  endeavors  were 
made  by  single  artists  of  lesser  rank  to  blend  the  By- 
zantine stylo  with  the  ancient  Italian,  and  thus  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  the  old  Christian  types.    The  44  Ro- 
manesque" style  of  painting  first  reached  complete- 
ness in  Giovanni  Cimabue  and  in  Duccio  di  Bonin- 
sogna  of  Sienna  (ft  about  128*2).    On  this  wise  there  j 
grew  up  two  schools  of  painting— that  of  Florence  and 
that  of  Sienna;  the  Florentine  of  a  severer  type,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  early  Christian  (Byzantine), 
the  Sienfiese  characterized  more  by  tenderness  and  sen- 
timent, more  independent,  and  likewise  more  graceful 
in  the  rendering  of  form.    These  two  masters  were 
followed  by  Giotto  di  Bondonc  of  Florence  (1276-1336), 
known  under  the  title  of  "  the  father  of  Italian  paint- 
ing," but  in  fact  only  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
painting.    lie  was  a  bold  reformer,  and  broke  through 
the  traditions  of  art  and  servile  adherence  to  the  early 
Christian  types.  The  best  pupils  of  Giotto  were  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  and  his  son,  Angelo  Gaddi,  Giottino,  Orcagna, 
Spinello,  Aretino,  Antonio  Veneziauo,  and  others. 

In  Germany,  the  beginnings  of  the  Romanesque  style 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  11th  century.  An  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  the  12th  century,  especially  in  the 
famous  altar  of  Verdun  (of  the  year  1180,  now  in  the 
monastery  of  Neuburg,  near  Vienna),  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  the  grand  hall  of  the  monastery  of  Brau- 
•weiler,  near  Cologne,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  central  aisle 
of  St.  Michael,  at  Hildesheim.  Far  more  numerous  and 
important  are  the  works  still  preserved  from  the  period 
of  the  Gothic  style,  in  which  the  peculiar  spirit  of  me- 
dia? valism  first  attained  to  complete  artistic  expression. 
The  development  of  glass-painting  must  especially  be 
noted  —  probably  a  German  invention,  dating  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  century — examples  of  which  are  seen 
i  n  the  windows  of  St.  Cunibcrt,  at  Cologne,  in  the  choir 
»f  Cologne  Cathedral,  iu  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine,  [ 
it  Oppenheim,  and  in  Strasburg  Cathedral.  In  easel 
pictures,  which  previously  appear  to  have  been  very 
ittie  painted,  there  is  manifest  no  higher  artistic  en- 
lea  vor  until  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  After 
his  three  separate  schools  may  be  distinguished:  1. 
The  Bohemian,  or  school  of  Prague,  founded  by  Charles 
V ;  2.  The  Nuremberg  school,  the  chief  representative 
lonumenta  of  which  are  several  altar-shrines  in  the 
"rauenkirche,  in  St.  Laurence,  and  St,  Sebald,  at  Nu- 
ernberg ;  3.  The  school  of  Cologne,  by  far  the  most  i  Ri- 
orum t,  whose  chief  representatives  were  master  WU- 


helm  (about  1860)  and  master  Stephan  Lochner  (about 
1430). 

With  the  beginning  of  the  15tb  century  broke  forth, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  medievalism,  a  decided 
endeavor  after  greater  truth  of  expression  in  art  — an 
endeavor  in  light,  color,  drawing,  and  composition,  to 
bring  the  spiritual  import  of  representation  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  This 
naturalistic  development  first  manifested  itself  in  Italy 
in  the  Florentine  school.  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  (1387-1455),  although  in  other  respects  wholly 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  media;valism,  was,  never- 
theless, the  first  who  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  psy- 
chological meaning  of  the  human  countenance.  Over 
against  him,  already  decidedly  emancipated  from  medi- 
evalism, stands  Tommaso  di  San  Giovanni  da  Castel, 
called  Masaccio  (1401-2«),  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  15th  century.  With  Fra  Angelico  are  associated 
the  names  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano ; 
with  Masaccio  those  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  his  son  Filip- 
pino,  Domcnico  Ghirlandajo,  and  Bastiano  Mainardi. 
Other  Florentine  artists,  as  Antonio  Pallajnolo  and  An- 
drea del  Vcrocchio,  who  were  also  sculptors,  strove  by 
anatomical  studies  to  transfer  plastic  forms  to  painting 
in  a  more  vigorous  modelling  of  the  human  figure ; 
while  Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortona  (1440-1521),  by  the 
nobleness  and  artistic  truth  of  his  compositions,  presents 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  deeper  sentiment  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which,  with  its  chief  theatre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Assisi,  is  an  antithesis  of  the  Florentine. 
Celebrated  masters  of  the  Umbrian  school  were  Pictro 
Perugino  (1440-1526),  the  teacher  of  Raphael,  and  the 
latter's  father,  Giovanni  Santi  (died  1494),  as  well  as 
Raphael's  friend,  Francesco  Francia  (died  1517).  The 
remaining  schools  of  Italy,  as  the  Venetian,  with  its 
Giovanni  Bellini  (about  1430-1516),  the  school  of 
Padua  and  Mantua,  with  masters  like  Francesco  Squar- 
cione  and  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506),  follow  the 
Florentine. 

Italian  painting  reached  its  climax  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  most  celebrated  masters  of  that  period  were 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Andrea  Salaino, 
Francesco  Mclzi,  and  especially  Luini.  The  Venetian 
school  of  the  16th  century  sought  to  realize  by  means 
of  color  the  noble  results  to  which  Leonardo  had  at- 
tained. In  the  quality  of  color  this  school  achieved 
a  supremacy  over  all  others.  Its  chief  master  was  Ti- 
tian. With  him  labored  the  distinguished  pupils  of 
Giorgione — Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Giacopo  Pnlma, 
called  //  I'ecchio,  and  Pordenone.  Among  Titian's  own 
pupils  the  most  distinguished  was  Jacopo  Robusti, 
called  Tintoretto.  In  the  renowned  Paul  Veronese,  we 
have  a  master  of  color  of  the  highest  rank.  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Lombard  school  in  the  16th  century 
was  Parma.  Its  chief  master  was  Correggio.  The 
Florentine  school,  and,  later,  almost  the  entire  paint- 
ing of  Italy  after  the  beginning  of  the  16tb  century, 
were  ruled  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  by  such  lesser  lights 
as  Ricciarclli,  Venusti,  Sarto,  and  others.  The  greatest 
of  the  five  great  masters  is  Raphael.  His  best  pupils 
were  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  Gaudcnzio  Ferrari, 
and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 

In  the  Netherlands  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
Christian  painting  by  Hubert  van  Eyck  (died  1426), 
the  inventor,  or,  rather,  the  improver,  of  oil  painting, 
and  his  younger  brother  and  pupil,  John  van  Eyck 
(died  1441).  Their  principal  pupils  were  Pietcr  Chris- 
tus,  Rogicr  van  der  Weyden,  and  particularly  Hans 
Memling.  The  influence  thus  begun  made  itself  felt 
in  Holland,  where  a  similar  school  was  founded,  whose 
chief  masters  were  Lucas  van  Leydcn,  and  his  contem- 
porary Jan  Mostaert.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  a  number  of  artists  followed  the  style  of  the 
Van  Eycks.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Quin- 
tin  Massys,  the  smith  of  Antwerp  (died  1529). 

Similar  was  the  career  of  German  art  during  this 
period.    The  Gothic  style  had  a  long  supremacy;  but 
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about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  all  the  German 
school*  followed  the  Italian.  The  chief  masters  of  this 
period  were,  in  the  school  of  Cologne,  Johanu  von  Mch- 
lem,  the  painter  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin;  in  the 
school  of  Westphalia,  the  master  of  Lie* born  monas- 
tery ;  in  the  school  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  Martin  Schon 
(about  1480),  the  somewhat  younger  ltartholomiius 
Zeitblom,  and  his  successor,  Martin  Schaffncr,  of  Ulm, 
and  Hans  Holbein,  father  of  the  renowned  Holbein  the 
younger,  of  Augsburg;  in  the  school  of  Nuremberg, 
Michael  Wohlgemuth  (1434-1519),  and  more  especial- 
ly his  pupil  Albrecht  Durcr.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  Saxon  school,  whose  head  was  the  well- 
known  Lucas  Cranach  (1472-1553),  the  friend  of  Luther, 
whose  best  pupils  were  his  sons,  John  and  Lucas  Cra- 
nach the  younger.  The  only  artist  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  master  of  Nuremberg  is  Hans 
Holbein  the  younger  (1497-1554).  His  most  charac- 
teristic works*  arc  the  Darmstadt  Madonna,  a  copy  of 
which  is  at  Dresden,  and  his  well-known  Dance  of  Death. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  10th  century  the  painting 
of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  lost  its  independence 
by  servile  imitation  of  Italian  masters.  Hut  in  Italy, 
too,  we  find  a  sudden  decline,  which  clearly  evidences 
that  art  had  passed  its  zenith.  A  second  race  of  pupils 
became  mere  imitators,  even  exaggerating  the  one- 
sidedness  of  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  best  examples  of  these  so-called  "  mannerists"  were 
Fr.  Salviati,  and  Giorgio  Vasari.  In  opposition  to  this 
confusion,  at  the  end  of  the  century  arose  the  Bologncse 
school  of  the  Caraccis,  whose  advent  marks  for  Italy 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  period  of  modem 
painting.  Ludovico  Caracci,  and  his  nephews  and  pu- 
pils, Agostino  and  Annibale  Caracci,  established  a  sort 
of  eclectic  system,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  imitate  the 
chief  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  live  great  masters 
of  painting.  Their  best  pupils  were  Domenichino  (1581- 
164  l),tiucrcino  (1590-1666).  Franc.  Albani (1678-1660), 
and  especially  Guido  Rem  (1575-1642),  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all.  A  second  school  of  Italian  painting 
arraying  itself  in  opposition  to  the  idealism  of  the  great 
masters,  and  developing  a  one-sided  realism  and  nat- 
uralism, was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Its  principal  representative  was  Mic.  Angelo  Ame- 
righi  da  Caravaggio,  whose  pupils,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
Moyse  Valentin  and  Simon  Vonet,  and  the  eminent 
Spanish  roaster,  Gius.  Hibero,  called  SpaanoUtto,  trans- 
planted their  influence  to  France  and  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing the  eminent  talents  exercised  to  uphold  the 
fame  of  Italian  painting,  yet  in  the  18th  century  it 
reached  its  lowest  level  of  decadence.  It  was  in  Spain 
that  the  new  revival  of  Catholicism  in  art  found,  in  the 
17th  century,  its  strongest  support.  The  live  great 
masters  who  represent  the  completed  development  of 
painting  in  Spain  were  almost  all  from  the  school  of 
Seville.  They  were:  1.  Jose  Kibera;  2.  Francesco  Zur- 
baran  (1598-1G62) ;  3.  Diego  Velasquei  da  Silva  (1599- 
IGtio  l  oue  of  the  most  eminent  of  portrait-painters;  4. 
Alonzo  Cano;  5.  Bartolome  Murillo.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Spanish  painting  was  of  short  duration ;  and 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century  the  schools  of 
Spain  degenerated  into  mere  factories  of  art,  such  as 
Luca  Giordano  of  Italy  introduced. 

In  the  Netherlands,  painting  maintained  a  certain 
elevation  of  rank  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  Here 
two  distinct  schools,  that  of  Brabant  (Belgium)  and 
that  of  Holland,  developed  themselves  out  of  national 
divisions.  The  former  had  its  masters  in  I'etcr  Paul 
Kuhens,  and  in  his  pupils,  viz.  Jac  Jordacns,  Caspar 
de  Crayer,  and,  above  all,  Anton  van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 
The  latter  was  represented  by  Theodorde  Keyser,  Frana 
Hals  Barth,  Van  dcr  Heist,  and  others,  who  were  almost 
exclusively  portrait-painters.  A  far  higher  develop- 
.  was,  however,  reached  in  the  famous  Rembrandt, 
most  distinguished  pupils  and  successors  were 
It  van  der  Eeckhout,  Solomon  Kouing,  and  Fer- 


France  and  Germany  can  claim  no  po»itii>n  of  im- 
portance during  this  period  in  a  brief  review  of  Chris- 
tian painting.  In  Germany,  the  Thirty  Vears'  War 
had  nearly  uprooted  all  elements  of  culture,  and  when, 
in  the  18th  century,  the  country  began  to  recover  inn 
these  devastations,  masters  of  only  subordinate  rank 
as  Baltb.  Denner,  Dietrich,  and  Raphael  Mengs  (17:35- 
79),  appeared  upon  the  stage.  In  France,  the  okkr 
and  better  masters  like  NicPoussin.  Eustache  Lesrcr 
and  others,  strove  in  vain  to  make  head  against  tt* 
theatrical  style  represented  by  Charles  Lebrun,  the  is- 
vorite  of  Louis  XIV.  Since  the  diffusion  over  Furor-; 
of  that  immoral  and  irreligious  spirit  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  French  Revolution,  Christian  painur; 
has  naturally  experienced  a  marked  decline.  Rut  it 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  individual  schools  hart 
again  grown  up,  the  excellences  of  which,  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  cannot  b> 
denied.  In  Germany,  Munich,  Dttsaeldorf,  Berlin,  and 
of  late  Vienna,  must  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  seats 
of  revived  painting,  in  which  sacred  themes  occupy  a 
roost  significant  place,  and  these  treated  both  in  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  spirit,  the  former  by  Cora*, 
lius,  Overbeck,  Furich,  H.  Hess,  Schraudolp,  and  others, 
the  latter  by  Lessiug,  Htibncr,  Bcndemami,  Deger,  Voe 
Gcbhardt,  and  others.  On  the  whole,  however,  modern 
religious  painting,  corresponding  to  the  religious  coo- 
dition  of  the  present  time,  seems  partly  a  mere  endeavnr 
to  revive  a  greatness  and  power  which  has  perished, 
and  partly  a  blind  effort  to  reach  a  new  goal,  which  is 
still  enshrouded  in  darkness. 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  Christian 
painting  are,  Kugler,  Ilandbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Ma- 
lerei  sett  Const  ant  in  devt  Grossen  (2d  cd.  Berlin,  1847 ; 
4th  ed.  by  Lilbke,  1872) ;  Ch.  Blanc,  llistoire  de,  /'ni- 
tres de  Toutes  Us  EcoUs  depiiis  la  Renaissance  jusqu'a 
ms  Jours  (Paris,  1851  sq.),  W.  Lubke,  Geschichte  tbr 
italienischen  MaUrei  com  4.  bis  16.  Jahrhundrrt  (8th  ed. 
Stuttgart,  1880);  A.  Woltmann,  Geschichte  der  MaUni 
(Leipsic,  1878 ;  Engl  transl.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1881) ;  Iiu<- 
kin,  Modem  Painters  (Lond.  1843-60,  5  vol*.);  Cro*e 
and  Cavalcaselle,  Storia  della  Pitta ra  in  Italia  till  Sect& 
If  al  Secoh  A  VI  (Florence,  1875) ;  the  art.  MaUrei  in 
Plitt-IIerzog,  I{tul~  EncykUtp. ;  and  Peiuture  iu  Lichten- 
bcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Htligicnses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Falcetyrus.   See  Tyre. 

Palestine,  CoLOHtar*  DL  On  this  subject  we 
present  an  extract  from  Lieut.  Conder'a  Tent  Wort  i» 
Ai/«ltV,ii,305sq.: 

"The  German  colonists  belong  to  n  religion*  sndetT 
knowu  as  the  *  Temple,'  which  originated  among  the 
Pietists  of  Wiirtembnrg,  who,  without  leaving  the  Lu- 
theran Chnrch,  separated  themselves  from  the  world, 
and  engaged  in  Sunday  meeting*  for  praver  and  edifica- 
tion. The  Pietists  accept  as  their  standard  the  explaaa- 
tion  given  by  Dr.  J.  A-  Bcngel  (in  his  Gnomon  of  ttu  Sev 
7V*/.)  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Revelation.  Among  lb? 
friends  and  disciples  of  Bengel  was  a  ccrtalu  Dr  H« 


to  IN- 


maun,  who  obtained  from  Frederick,  the  eccentric  king 
of  Wurtemburg,  a  tract  of  barren  laud  at  Kormhat,  where 
his  disciples  established  a  P1eti.«t  colour,  which  he  in- 
tended to  transplant  later  to  Pa  lei*  inc.  Hoffmann  haw- 
ever,  died,  and  his  followers  remained  cotitentedlv  oe 
their  lands;  but  Hoffmann's  son  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
father's  designs,  nnd  instituted  a  new  colony  at  ~ 
hardthof,  with  a  special  view  to  its  final 
Holy  Lund.  Among  his  earliest  f 
Hanlegg,  who  became  iu  time  a  I 
Pietists. 

"The  yonnger  Hoffmann  (Christopher)  visited 
tine  about  IMS,  and,  in  is.::,  a  small  trial  expedition  of 
twelve  men  was  sent  out    They  fettled  in  reed  hut*  near 

the  Plain  of  Bsdraelon.  wwi 
•f  the  warning  of  friends  *b-i 
healthy  climate  of  that  place,  they  remained 
in  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  low  ground  near  the 
springs,  until  they  all  died  of  fever. 

"Ou  Aug.  C,  1868,  Christopher  Hoffmann  and  G.  D- 
nnrdegg  left  KIrfchenhardthof,  and  in  October  they 
reached  Palestine;  after  visiting  various  places,  they  re- 
solved on  fettling  at  Haifa  and  Jaffa,  and  nought  lai>d  l  i 
both  places.  The  Haifa  colony  was  the  first  foicded, 
that  at  Jaffa  being  some  six  months  yonnper.  Harder? 
became  president  of  the  former,  and  Hoffmann  of  the 
latter. 


iweive  men  was  »em  out.     j  11 
Semfluieh,  on  the  edge  of  th 
of  Nazareth  ;  nnd  In  suite  of 
knew  the  unhealthy  climate  f 
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"The  religious  views  of  the  colonist*  are  not  easily 

understood,  and  I  believe  that  tnoet  of  them  have  rather 
vague  ideas  of  their  own  Intentions.  Their  muln  motive 
for  establishing  colonies  in  Palestine  is  the  promotion  of 
conditions  favorable  to  the  fuldlment  (which  they  expect 
to  occur  shortly)  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Kevelatioo  nud 
of  Zechariah.  They  suppose  it  to  be  a  duty  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  and  to  set  an  example  of  a 
commnnity  living,  aa  closely  as  possible,  ou  the  model 
of  the  apostolic  age.  The  spread  of  iufldelity  in  Germany 
appears  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  separative  tendency 
among  the  Pietists. 

"The  tenets  of  the  Temple  Society  are  probably  best 
summarized  in  the  '  Profession  of  Faith  of  the  Temple,' 
published  by  Uerr  noffmanu,  and  including  Ave  articles 
as  below: 

" '  1.  To  prepare  for  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  from  the  signs  of 
the  times,  is  near.  This  preparation  is  made  by  the  onild- 
ing  of  a  spiritual  temple  in  all  lands,  specially  la  Jeru- 
salem. 

*'".».  This  temple  is  composed  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  xil,  4),  which  make  the  true  Church,  and  every  one 
should  strive  to  possess  them. 

"  '  3.  The  means  to  obtain  these  is  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  described  by  ihe  prophets  (Isa.  ii,  2;  xix,  25; 
E/ek.  xl,  4S). 

"'4.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  not  a  building  of 
dead,  but  of  lively  stones;  of  men  of  every  nation  (1  Pet. 
ii,  4- 10)  united  in  the  worship  of  Ood  In  spirit  and  truth. 

"'5.  The  Temple  service  consists  of  sacrifices  such  ns 
are  described  in  the  New  Test.  (Rom.  xii,  1 ;  Ueb.  xiii,  16, 
16:  Jnines  1,27).' 

"The  writiugs  of  Hardegg  are  far  more  diffuse  and 
mystic  The  main  peculiarity  which  I  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  them  is  the  belief  that  it  Is  not  to  the  Jews, 
bnt  to  the  true  Israel  (by  which  he  apparently  under- 
stands the  Temple  Society  to  Iks  Intended),  that  prophe- 
cies of  a  return  to  Palcstiuc  are  to  be  supposed  to  refer. 

"  1  have  stated  as  far  as  possible  the  apparent  religious 
beliefs  of  the  commnnity,  bnt  there  seem  to  be  many 
shades  of  doctrine  among  them ;  all,  however,  agree  In 
an  expectancy  of  some  immediate  change  in  the  world's 
affairs,  in  the  arrival  of  Anmigeddon  and  the  Millennium, 
and  in  the  fnllilment  of  all  prophecy. 

"  In  1375  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  one  of  the 
Suudav  services,  in  the  colony  at  Haifa.  The  congrega- 
tion was  devout  and  earnest ;  the  service  was  simple  and 
free  from  extravagance  of  any  kind.  The  president  of- 
fered up  a  long  prayer  in  German,  a  hvmn  was  sung  with 
the  usual  musical  good  ta«te  of  Germans,  and  a  chapter 
of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  read.  The  president  then 
delivered  an  exhortation,  announcing  the  immediate 
advent  «>f  the  Saviour,  who  would  'suddenly  come  to 
bis  temple.'  Other  elders  followed,  speaking  with  much 
earnestness,  and  another  hymn  wm  sung,  after  which 
tbe  congregation  qnletly  dispersed  from  the  bare  school- 
room In  which  they  had  assembled.  A  discussion  of  the 
nff  iirs  of  the  colony  often  immediately  succeeds  the  re- 
ligions services. 

"Of  the  history  of  the  Jaffa  colony  we  gathered  com- 
paratively little.  They  have  two  settlements — one  called 
Sar<>na,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  town, 
consisting,  in  1*7*,  of  teu  houses;  the  second,  nearer  the 
walla  of  Jaffa,  was  bought  from  the  surviving  members 
of  an  American  colony  which  came  to  grief,  and  this  set- 
tlement  included  thirteen  houses,  with  a  school  and  a 
hotel,  the  latter  kept  by  Ilurdegg's  sou,  who  also  rep- 
resents the  German  government  in  Jaffa. 

"In  18W  the  Jaffa  colony  numbered  one  hundred  men, 
seventy  women,  and  thirty-five  children:  two  of  the  col- 
on lata  were  doctors,  and  some  twenty  were  mechanics, 
the  rest  belnc  farmers.  They  eniphyred  a  few  uatives, 
nud  cultivated  four  hundred  acres  of  corn-land,  paying 
the  ordinary  taxes  to  the  Turks.  The  children  are  taught 
Arabic,  and  .European  languages,  also  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  houses  are  clean,  airy,  anu  well  built,  and  the  colony 
wears  mi  aspect  of  indu«try  and  enterprise,  which  con- 
trasts with  the  squalor  and  decay  of  the  uative  villages. 

"With  the  Haifa  colony  we  became  more  Intimately 
acquainted,  by  living  In  oue  of  the  houses  for  three 
months,  during  the  winter  of  1372-73,  and  again  in  the 
hotel  of  the  colony,  for  about  two  months,  during  lS7ft, 
when  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  Iii  H72  the  colonists  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
fonr — forty  single  and  forty-seven  married  men,  thirty- 
two  aingle  and  fifty-one  married  women  (four  widows), 
and  eighty-four  children  There  were  about  fifty  me- 
chanics, and  the  settlement  cousisted  of  thirty-one  dwell- 
In  £-house».  The  land  was  four  hundred  aud  fifty  acres 
of  arable  ground,  with  one  haudred  and  forty  olive-trees, 
aud  seventeen  acres  of  vineyard. 

"  In  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  only  seven 
deaths  occurred  in  the  colony,  but  the  mortality  increased 
later:  in  1S72  there  were  eighteen  deaths  among  the  two 
hnndred  and  five  colonists  at  Jaffa,  which  were  due  prio- 
ri pall j  to  fever,  but  such  a  death-rule  baa  uever  yet  oc- 
;urred  nt  Haifa. 

"  The  Utile  village  of  well-bnik  stone  houses  is  situated 


west  of  the  walled  town  of  Haifa,  under  the  shadow  of 

the  Carmel  range.  A  broad  street  rnns  np  from  the  shore 
towards  the  mountain,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
buildings  stand,  iu  tbeir  gardens,  on  either  side.  Close 
to  the  beach  Is  the  Carmeftiotel.  kepi  by  a  most  obliging 
and  moderate  landlord,  and  a  little  farther  up  are  the 
school  nud  meeting-house,  in  one  bnilding.  Mr.  Hard- 
egg's  dwelling,  farther  east,  is  the  largest  house  lu  the 
colony.  The  total  number  is  stated  nt  eighty-five,  in- 
cluding building*  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"In  187ft  the  colonists  numbered  three  hnndred  and 
eleven,  having  been  reinforced  principally  bv  new  arri- 
vals from  Germany :  the  Increase  of  accommodation  since 
1872  was  thus  far  greater  than  that  of  settlers.  The  land 
had  also  increased,  in  the  same  period,  to  six  hundred 
acres,  with  oue  hundred  acres  of  vineyards  and  gardens  : 
but  the  soil  of  the  newly-acquired  property  near  Ttreh.ln 
tbe  plain  west  of  Carmel,  is  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the 
Germans  have  uot  yet  succeeded  in  their  favorite  scheme 
of  obtainiug  grouuds  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  climate  aud  soil  are  both  good. 

"The  live-stock  consisted  of  seventy-five  head  of  cat- 
tle, two  hundred  aud  fifty  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  and 
eight  teams  of  horses.  A  superior  American  threshing- 
machine  had  beeu  imported.  The  trades  followed  are 
stone-cutting  and  masons'  work,  carpentry  and  wagon- 
maklng.  Blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  joiuers, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  butchers,  harness- makers,  turners, 
soap-makers,  vintners,  and  qnarrymen  are  also  found 
among  the  colonists.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
trade  in  soap,  olive-oil,  and  olive-wood  articles,  bnt,  for 
these  undertakings,  more  capital  is  required  than  the 
Germaus  at  present  posses*.  A  good  windmill  and  an 
olive-press  have  been  brought  from  Knglund.  A  tannery 
was  also  being  put  np  in  1S7S,  aud  a  general  shop  exists, 
which  the  natives,  as  well  the  Germans,  frequent. 

"The  colonists  were  many  of  them  employed  on  the 
English  orphanage  at  Nazareth,  which  Mr.  Shnmacher 
designed  and  built ;  and  all  the  masons'  and  carpenters' 
work  was  execnted  by  the  Germans.  The  colonists  also 
have  done  much  to  clear  the  road  from  Haifa  to  Nazareth, 
though  they  have  not  made  It,  considering  that,  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  it  Is  not  yet  a  made  road  at 
all.  Their  wagons  are  now  driven  between  the  two 
places,  and  the  natives  employ  them  for  moving  grain. 

"The  schools  in  the  colony,  for  the  children  and 
younger  men,  are  two  in  number.  In  the  Upper  school, 
Arabic,  Euglish,  French,  aud  German,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  music  are 
taught;  in  the  lower,  Arabic  and  German,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  singing;  In  both  religh  us  instruction  is  given  : 
nud  the  girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  aud  embroidery. 

"The  colony  has  thus  been  sketched  in  its  religious 
and  practical  nspects.  Though  much  talk  haB  beeu  ex- 
pended on  the  question  of  colonizing  the  Holy  Land, 
there  is  no  other  practical  attempt  which  can  compare  in 
Importance  with  that  of  the  Temple  Society.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  the  success  of  the  undertaking  will  be. 

"The  colonists  belong  entirely  to  the  peasant  and  me- 
chanical classes,  and  even  their  leaders  are  men  compar- 
atively uneducated.  As  a  rule  they  are  hard-working, 
sober,  honest,  and  sturdy;  and,  however  mystic  their 
religious  uot  Ions  may  be,  they  are  essentially  shrewd 
nud  practical  in  their  dealings  with  the  world.  They  are 
a  pious  and  God-fearing  people,  nnd  their  natural  domes- 
ticity lenders  it  highly  improbable  that  they  will  ever 
split  on  the  rock  which  wrecked  the  former  American 
colony,  whose  president,  it  appears,  endeavored  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Hrigham  Young  by  introducing  polyg- 
amy. The  German  colonists  have  also  a  fine  field  for 
enterprise,  in  tbe  Introduction  Into  Palestine  of  Enropean 
improvements,  which  arc  more  or  less  appreciated  by  the 
natives  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  other  community  to  com- 
pete with,  they  might  be  able  to  make  capital  of  their 
civilized  education.  The  wine  which  they  sell  is  compar- 
atively excellent,  aud  finds  a  ready  market,  as  do  also 
many 'of  their  manufactured  articles. 

"Such  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  but  when  we  turn  to 
the  other  we  find  elements  of  weakness,  which  seem  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  colony. 

"Iu  the  first  place,  there  is  apparently  no  man  in  the 
community  of  sufficiently  superior  taleut  or  edurnllon,  or 
with  the  energy  aud  force  of  character,  which  would  be 
required  to  control  aud  develop  the  enterprise.  The 
genius  of  Brigham  Young  triumphed  over  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  his  audacious  undertaking, 
despite  even  the  prejudice  which  the  establishment  of 
polygamy  natnrally  raised  against  his  disciples.  How- 
ever sutwtrior  iu  piety  aud  purity  of  motive  the  leaders 
of  the  Haifa  colony  may  be,  they  cannot  compare  with 
tbe  Mormon  chief  iu  the  qualities  to  which  his  sncceas 
was  due. 

"In  the  second  place,  tbe  colonists  are  divided  among 
themselves.  Iu  1875  we  found  that  Herr  Hardegg  had 
been  deposed  (temporarily,  I  understood,  till  he  chanced 
his  views)  from  the  leadership  of  ihc  colony,  and  he  had 
been  succeeded  by  Herr  Shnmacher,  a  master-stonemason 
and  architect,  who  is,  moreover,  the  representative  of  the 
American  government  at  Haifa.  This  deposition  of  ihc 
original  leader  had  caused  dissensions  among  the  Ger- 
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roans,  and  several  of  the  influential  memlierB  did  not  at- 
tend the  Sunday  meetings. 

"  To  internal  troubles  external  ones  were  ndded.  The 
colouista  are  not  favorites  cither  with  native*  or  with 
Europeans,  witii  Moslems  or  with  Christians.  The  Turk- 
ish government  Is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
real  motives  in  colonization,  uud  cnunoi  see  any  reasou, 
heyond  a  political  one,  for  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  the  country.  The  colonists,  therefore,  have  never  ob- 
tained title-deeds  to  the  lands  they  have  bought,  and 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  should  the  Turks  deem  It 
expedient,  they  would  entirely  deny  the  right  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  hold  tneir  property.  Not  only  do  they  extend  no 
favor  to  the  colony,  though  its  preseuce  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  neighborhood,  bat  the  inferior  officials, 
indignant  at  the  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  obtain  jus- 
tice In  the  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  'custom  of 
the  country '  (that  is,  to  bribery),  have  thrown  every  ob- 
stacle they  can  devise  in  the  way  of  the  community,  both 
individually  und  collectively. 

"The  difficulties  of  the  colonists  are  also  increased  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Carmelite  monks.  The  fathers  pos- 
sess good  hinds,  gradually  extending  along  Cartnel  round 
their  fortress  monastery  5  they  look  with  disfavor  on  the 
encroachments  of  the  Germans,  and  all  the  subtlety  of 
Italians  is  directed  agaiust  the  Gorman  interests. 

"The  peculiar  views  of  the  colonists,  moreover,  cause 
them  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  Influential  Euro- 
peans iu  the  country,  who  might  do  much  to  help  them. 
They  are  avoided  us  religious  visionaries,  whose  waul  of 
worldly  wisdom  might,  ut  any  time,  embroil  their  pro- 
tectors in  difficulties  not  easily  smoothed  over. 

"The  commuulty  has  thus  to  struggle  with  a  positive- 
ly hostile  government,  while  it  receives  no  very  vigorous 
support  from  any  one.  The  difficulties  are  perfectly  well 
kuown  to  the  native  peasantry,  who,  with  the  character- 
istic meanness  of  the  Syrians,  take  the  opportunity  to 
treat  with  insolence  people  whom  they  believe  they  can 
Insult  with  Impunity.  The  property  of  the  colonists  is 
disregarded,  the  native  goatherds  drive  their  beasts  iuto 
the  corn,  and  several  riots  have  occurred,  which  resulted 
In  trials  from  which  the  colouista  got  no  satisfaction. 

"The  indiscretion  of  the  youuger  men  has  brought 
greater  difficulties  ou  the  commuulty ;  tbey  have  repaid 
insolence  with  summary  puuishmeut,  aud  finding  uo 
help  from  the  government,  nave  in  many  instaucea  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  bauds.  Thus  the  colony  fluds  it- 
self at  feud  with  the  surrounding  villages,  and  the  hostile 
feeliug  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  very  serious  difficulties 
on  some  occasion  of  popular  excitement. 

"There  are  other  reasons  which  militate  against  the 
idea  of  the  final  success  of  the  colony.  The  Syrian  cli- 
mate is  not  adapted  to  Europeaus,  and  year  by  year  it 
must  infallibly  tell  ou  the  Germaus,  exposed  as  they  are 
to  sun  aud  miasma.  It  is  true  that  Haifa  Is,  perhaps,  the 
healthiest  place  in  Palestine,  yet  even  here  they  suffer 
from  fever  and  dysentery,  and  if  they  should  attempt  to 
spread  inland  they  will  find  their  difficulties  from  climate 
increase  tenfold- 

"  The  childrcu  of  the  present  generation  will,  probably, 
like  those  of  the  Crusading  settlers  iu  Palestine,  be  infe- 
rior iu  physique  and  power  of  endurance  to  their  fathers. 
Cases  of  intermarriage  with  natives  have,  I  believe,  al- 
ready occurred;  the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not 
unlikely  to  combine  the  bad  qualities  of  both  nations, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  Pullani  of  Crusading  times. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  only  by 


.  reinforcements 

m  Germany  that  the  original  character  or  the  colony 
can  be  maintained;  and  the  whole  community,  In  Pales- 
tine and  in  Germany,  is  said  not  to  number  more  than 


from 


ecy  has  also  resulted  Iu  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  commuulty,  who.  living  on  their  capital, 
have  exhausted  it  before  lhat  fulfilment  has  occurred. 
The  colony  is  thus  in  danger  of  dissolution,  by  the  grad- 
ual absorption  of  the  property  into  the  hauds  of  those 
who  originally  possessed  the  most  capital;  and  in  any 
1  likely  to  lose  its  original  character  of  tpM> 


it  is  very 

tollc  simplicity,  some  of  the  members  becoming  the  ser- 
vants and  hired  laborers  of  others. 

"The  natural  desire  of  those  members  who  find  them- 
selves without  money  is  to  make  a  livelihood  by  any 
means  iu  their  power.  Where  every  man  is  thus  work- 
ing separately  for  himself,  the  progiess  of  the  colony,  as 
a  whole,  in  not  unlikely  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  members 
may  very  probably  he  dispersed  over  Palestine,  following 
their  various  trades  where  best  they  can  make  money." 

Pali  Version  of  the  Sciurrrnics.  Pali,  though 
no  longer  a  vernacular  language  in  any  country,  has 
for  ages  been  established  as  the  religious  and  learned 
language  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  Burman  empire,  in  Siam,  Laos,  Pegu,  Ava,  and 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  peninsula 
of  India.  As  a  language  it  is  immediately  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  ami  was  probably  the  native  language  of 
Magadha,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha.    A  version  into 


Pallium. 


the  Pali  was  commenced  in  1813,  under  the  auspice*  d 
the  Colombo  Bible  Society,  by  Mr.  Tolfrey,  assisted  br 
two  learned  Buddhist  priests.    The  version  had  ad- 
vanced as  fur  as  the  end  of  the  epistle  to  Phik-n»>c 
when  Mr.  Tolfrey  died,  in  1817.   in  1825  the  Kev.  Beo- 
jamin  Ciough  resumed  the  work,  and  finally,  in  l?Gi 
the  whole  New  Test,  was  printed  in  Pali.    One  of  tlx 
Buddhist  priests  who  assisted  Mr.  Tolfrey  in  the  trans- 
lation became  a  sincere  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
1  subsequently  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  cc-o- 
'  pletion  and  revision  of  this  important  work-    See  hi* 
I  <>f  Every  Land,  p.  91  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Pallium,  a  piece  of  pontifical  dress.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar mark  of  primates,  metropolitans,  and  archbishop* 
and  a  few  privileged  bishops,  to  be  worn  by  them  at 
councils,  ordinations,  and  on  certain  occasions  in  church. 
Its  other  names  were  anophorion,  super  humeral*,  and, 

in  the  writing!!  of" 
and  SL  Gregory  Ni 
hiera  stole.  It  is  a  circuit 
scarf  of  plain  lambs'  wo. J. 
worn  like  a  collar  about  the 
^fneck,  and  having  two  tail- 
ing ends  fastened  over  tLe 
chasuble  by  three  gold  pins 
fixed  on  the  left  shoulder, 
the  breast,  and  back,  tb< 
number  three  signifying 
charity,  or  the  nails  of  tht 
cross.  Before  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  ornamented  Willi 
two  or  four  red  or  purple,  but 
now  with  six  black,  cross- 
es, fastened  with  gold  pins, 
which  superseded  an  caruVr 
ornament,  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  one  cross,  in  the  4th 
century.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  last  relic  of  an 
abbreviated  toga,  reduced  to  its  laticlave  by  degr 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  made  of 
linen  cloth,  without  seam  or  1 
from  the  shoulders.    See  Pall. 

Palm,  Johaxn  Gboro,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Dec.  7,  1(597.  He  stud- 
ied at  Jena,  was  for  some  lime  court-chaplain  at  Wolfon- 
btlttcl,  in  1727  pastor  at  Hamburg,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
1743.  He  is  the  author  of,  Einleitung  in  die  Geschickte 
der  angsburgischen  Confession  (Hamburg,  1730):  —  [k 
Codicibus  Yettrit  et  Nori  Testamenti  Quibus  Luther**  ia 
Conficienda  Interpretation*  Germanica  usus  est  (1735): 
—  Gtschichte  der  Hibtlubt  1  sctzung  /Jr.  Martin  Luther's 
(edited  by  J.  M.  Gotze,  Halle,  1772).  See  During,  As 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Winer.  Hani- 
'imch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  167 ;  JOcher,  A  Ugemeines  Gtlehrte* 
Lexilon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Palmer,  Edward  Henry,  an  English  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  7, 1840.  1 11  1868  he  look 
part  in  the  expedition  for  exploring  the  Sinai  territ<iry, 
and  made  an  examination  of  the  names  of  places,  tradi- 
tions, and  antiquities  of  Arabia  Pctnea.  With  the  same 
object  in  view  he  explored,  in  connection  with  Tvrwhitt 
Drake,  the  desert  Kt-Tih  and  Moab,  in  1869  atid  1*70. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  made  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1871.  In  1878  he  settled  at 
London,  and  in  1882  went  on  a  secret  mission,  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  government,  into  the  desert  ea« 
of  the  Suez  canal.  On  his  second  trip  through  the 
desert  he  was  killed,  in  October,  1882.  Palmer  published 
an  Arabic  translation  of  Thomas  Moore's  Paradin  ami 
the  Peri  (1865)  -.-Oriental  Mysticum  (1867 )  -.-Report 
on  the  liedatrin  of  Sinai  and  their  Traditions  (1870):— 
The  Desert  of  the  Exodus  (1871)  :—A  History  of  tht 
Jewish  Nation  (1874;  Germ.  transL  Gotha,  1876)*: -A 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language  (London,  1874):— 
.4  Persian-English  Dictionary  (1876): — Life  of  Hartm 
AlRaschid  (1878),  and  for  Max  M tiller's  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  he  translated  the  Koran.    Sec  Besant,  Lift 
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J  ArhieremnU  of  Edward  Henry  Palmer  (London, 

83).  (B.P.) 

Palmer,  Heinrlch  Julius  E,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
ian  nf  Germany,  was  bom  at  Giessen,  June  28,  1803. 
lK'JH  he  was  appointed  professor  at  t  he  gymnasium 
Darmstadt,  and  died  in  1865,  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
published,  Ittligiote  Vortrige  (Mayence,  1833;  scc- 
I  scries,  Darmstadt,  1839)  i—lshrbuch  der  Relit/ion 
f  dtr  Gmkkhte  der  christl.  Kirche  (1849,  2  vols.)  :— 

•  christliekt  dltiube  und  dat  christliche  Uben  (4th  ed. 
2)  .—Die  couftsnoneUrn  Fragen  der  Gegemcart  rom 
hmrtchtlichtn  und  theologischen  titandpunkte  (1840). 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  191 ;  Zuehold, 

HlfcttiLfflt*    (B.  P.) 

'aimer,  Karl  Christian,  father  of  Hcinrich  Ju- 
wa*  U.nt  at  Delitzsch,  May  2,  17n9.  In  1787  he 
professor  at  Lcipsic,  and  died  at  Giessen,  July  17, 
',  doctor  mid  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  I)e 
<i  inter  ThK'lwfiam  Moralem  et  Publican  Religionis 
tutio  (Lei|»ic,  1788): —  Paulut  und  Gamaliel,  tin 
rag  zur  dllesten  Christengeschichte  ((iiessen,  1800 ) : — 
'i'/frn  uber  die  Ecangelien  det  qanzen  Jahret  (1817). 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  495,  569:  ii,  134. 

timer,  Walter  C,  M.P.,  a  devoted  Methodist 
;elist.  was  born  Feb.  9,  1804.  He  was  converted 
17,  and  among  the  hallowed  associations  of  the 
Allen  Street  Church  "  in  New  York,  grew  up  to  a 
ifully  developed  Christian  character.  He  prac- 
medicinc  for  many  years  in  that  city,  and  at 
l,  in  connection  with  his  saintly  wife,  gave  up  his 
lo  labors  for  the  conversion  ami  sanctinVation  of 
travelling  extensively,  and  holding  meetings  ev- 
i  re  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  (treat  Britain, 
ed  at  Ocean  Grove,  July  29,  1883.  Sec  (N.  Y.) 
tan  Adcocate,  Jan.  3,  1884;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
<Jum,  8.  v. 

pa  Version  op  the  Scutrtmss.  Palpa  is  a 
I  n  in  the  small  Mates  north  of  Oude,  below 
mnlayas.  A  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
I  at  Serampore  in  1817,  and  completed  at  press 
S32.    See  Jiible  of  Frery  Land,  p.  122.    (B.  P.) 

iel,  Kaul  Frjkdmch  Wll.HKl.M,  a  Protestant 
inn  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Mannheim,  April 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  was  for  some  time 
r  at  Kaferthal,  near  Mannheim,  in  1834  at  Zic- 

n,  near  Heidelberg,  in  1839  pastor  at  Bremen. 
1  in  18C7,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published, 
ne  L'ebtrsicht  derjenigen  Gegenstande,  tctlche  dat 

tige.  liedurfniss  der  evangelisch-protestantischen 
iadena  empjiehU  (Mannheim,  1832) : — llomileti- 

rffazin  (Heidelberg,  1830,  2  vols.) : — Pragma- 
schichte  der  chrittlichen  lieredsamlceit  und  tier 

•  (Leipsic,  1839-40).  See  Zuehold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
ij. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  129. 

Iiit£rse  ("bread  briefs")  were  letters  of  ree- 
t  ion,  by  which  a  secular  lord  ordered  a  mon- 
>ther  institution  of  charity  to  receive  a  certain 

•  support.  The  right  of  issuing  such  letters 
eted  with  the  duty,  originally  imposed  upon 
ufions,  of  showing  hospitality  to  princes  and 
t  lords  when  they  were  travelling.  During 
p  Ages  the  emperor  of  Germany  exercised  a 
i*ivc  right  of  this  kind;  but  the  custom  ex- 
n  other  countries.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
ry  the  princes  of  the  different  countries  re- 
mit such  royal  briefs  in  their  respective  ter- 
1  Frederick  the  Great  openly  refused  to  ae- 
such  n  brief,  and  asked  to  be  let  alone  in 
such  imperial  orders.  See  Klubcr,  Littera- 
schen  Stuatsrechts  (Erlangen,  1791),  p.  540- 
iiberli  n,  P'ragmatischc  Geschichte  der  neuetten 

W'aUktipitulation  (  Leipaic,  1792),  p.  97; 
y,  Reul-Kitcyklop.  a.  v. "  Panisbrief."  (B.  P.) 


Fanlter,  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  Carstaira.  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  prior  of 
St.  Mary's  Isle  in  Galloway,  and  some  time  commenda-  * 
tor  of  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenncth.  In  1543  he  was 
principal  see  re  tar,1  of  state.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Boss  about  1545,  and  was  still  there  in  1556. 
He  probably  died  in  1558.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  192. 

Panjabi  Version.   Sec  Punjabi  Version. 

Pape,  Hkijuucii,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Bremen  in  1745.  He  studied  at 
G<ittingen,was  preacher  at  different  placet  in  the  duchy 
of  Bremen,  and  died  April  17,  1805.  He  i«  the  author 
of,  Das  53.  Cupitd  Jrtaid  uhersetzl  und  trUdrt  (Bremen, 
1777):— Mm  Frangelium  l.ucd  umschiitbtn  und  n/au- 
tert  (1777-81.2  vols.);  besides,  he  wrote  some  ascctical 
works,  for  which  see  During,  Die  gekhrten  Thedogtn 
Deutschtands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pappelbaum,  Gkoro  Gotti.ikb,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Starganl.  March  10, 
1745,  and  died  at  Berlin,  March  0,  1820,  «!.ictor  of  the- 
ology and  archdeacon.  He  published,  1'nlersitr/iung 
der  rauischen  HandtchrijX  dts  Neuen  Ttstaments  (Ber- 
lin, 1785) :—  Codicis  AWi  Testantenti  Rariani  in  liibli- 
otheca  Regia  Jierolinensi  Publica  Asservati  Fxamen, 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1790) :—  Codicem  Grncus  A pttsttdorum  Arta 
et  Fpistolas  Continent  Urrtdini  in  Jiibliot/trca  I'iri  Ge- 
nerosissimi,  etc.  (Berlin,  1815).  See  Winer.  Ifamlbuch 
tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  100,  101 ,  Zuehold,  Pill.  Theol.  ii,  973. 
(B.  P.) 

Papst,  Johann  Gkoro  FkUOBICR,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ludwigstadt, 
Bayreuth,  Oct.  21,  1754.  He  studied  nt  Ix  ipsic  and 
ErUngen,  was  in  1783  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
latter  place,  in  1794  dean  at  Zirndorf,  near  Nuremberg, 
in  1818  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  June  7, 1821.  He 
wrote,  De  Attthcntia  Capitis  XXI  Joannis  (Krlangen, 
1779) :— De  Fauttis  Christiana-  Iltligionis  luitiis  (1786)  : 
—  Geschichte  dtr  chrittlichen  Kirche  (1787)  : — Ipso- 
rum  Christuatorum  Culpa  in  Yexationibus  Motis  a  Ro- 
mania (1789-90)  :  —  De  Apostolicte  Fccksiot  Kxtmplo 
Caute  Adhibendo  (1790) : — Commentar  ubtr  die  Gt- 
schichte der  christl.  Kirche  ttach  dm  schriickh'schcn 
Lehrbuch  (1792  1801).  See  Wiucr,  llandbuch  dtr  thtol. 
Lit.  i,  536,  591  ;  ii,  24;  During,  Die  gthhrhn  T/uolo- 
gen  Dtutschlands,  s.  V.    (B.  P.) 

Para  (du  Fhanjas),  Francois,  a  philosophical 
writer  of  France,  was  born  itt  the  castle  Plianjas,  Dau- 
phin6,  in  1724.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  of  Kmbrun,and 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  philosopher  and  math- 
ematician. Para  died  ul  Paris  in  1797.  Of  his  works 
we  mention,  FUments  de  Mttaphysiques  Sacrie  et  Pro- 
fane (2d  ed.  Paris,  1779,  3  vols.):— Ias  Principes  de  la 
Saine  Philosophic  Concilies  acec  Ceux  de  la  Rtligion 
(1774,  2  vols.) :— Institutionet  Philotophicas  (published 
posthumously,  in  1800)  :—  Tableau  Historique  et  Phi- 
losophique  de  la  Rtligion  (1784).  See  Lichtcnberger, 
Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtligieutes,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Paradise.  There  have  been  at  least  four  notable 
attempts  in  very  recent  times  to  discover  this  long- 
sought  locality;  two  of  them  by  American, and  two  by 
German  authors.  Their  theories  have  been  put  forth 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  in  most  cases  support- 
ed by  a  vast  array  of  learning;  but  they  all  seem  to 
have  failed  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  literary 
world,  or  to  add  anything  substantial  towards  a  reason- 
able solution  of  the  question. 

L  The  view  of  Friederieh  Delitzsch,  the  eminent 
Assyriologist,  son  of  the  well-known  commentator,  has 
already  been  given  under  the  art.  Kdkn.  Brilliant  as 
are  the  researches  of  his  work,  its  conclusions  have 
been  rejected  by  the  most  careful  and  competent  crit- 
ics. See  Halevy,  in  the  Rerue  Critique,  1881 ,  p.  457  sq. ; 
Noldecke.  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch.  tnorgenldnd.  Gesell- 
schaft,  1882,  p.  174 ;  Lenormant,  in  Let  Origine  de  r//t'*- 
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toire,  vol.  ii.  We  cite  (from  The  Nation,  N.  Y.f  March  I  sociated  name*  and  features  of  the  narrativ e :  e.  g.  tai 
16, 1883)  some  of  the  geographical  objections :  cherubim  are  volcanoes  of  the  Hauran  ;  Cain  is  only  i 


"  Why,  if  the  stream  of  Eden  be  the  middle  Euphrates, 
is  it  left  unnamed  in  the  narrative,  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  Hebrews  were  perfectly  familiar  both  with  the 
middle  and  the  upper  course  of  that  river  ?  ...  If  the 
lower  Tigris  be  meant  by  the  Hiddekel,  why  is  this  river 
described  as  flowing  iu  front  of  Assyria,  which  lay  abort 
the  central  Mesopotamia u  lowland  asserted  to  be  Eden  • 
How  should  a  writer,  familiar  with  the  whole  course  of 
the  Tigris,  deem  its  lower  part  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates  ? 
.  .  .  Why  is  llavilub,  if  the  Arabian  border-laud  so  well 
known  To  the  Hebrews  be  meant,  so  folly  described  by 
Its  products?  Who  tells  us  that  the  gold,  the  bdellium, 
and  the  shoham  of  Babylonia  were  also  characteristic  of 
the  adjoiuitig  llavilub?" 

2.  A  modern  traveller,  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  had 
previously  indicated  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the 
above  (.-1  Thousand  Mitts  on  Horseback,  N.  Y.  1875, 
p.  69),  namely,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris ;  and  he  was  confident  that  ancient  tablets 
would  yet  be  exhumed  fully  establishing  this  location. 
But  the  inscriptions  recovered  by  Smith,  Kn.isam,  and 
others  in  that  vicinity  do  not  confirm  the  theory,  and 
it  has  thus  been  brushed  aside  with  the  multitude  of 
other  conjectures  that  preceded  it. 

8.  A  more  startling  conclusion  is  announced  by  Rev. 
William  P.  Warren,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton University,  "  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
the  Eden  of  primitive  tradition,  was  situated  at  the 
North  pole,  in  a  country  submerged  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge  "  (Paradise  Found,  Boston,  1885,  8vo).  This  is 
the  outcome  of  bis  researches  in  carlv  traditions,  no- 


16, 1888)  some  of  the  geographical  objections :  < 

I  more  specific  title  for  Adam;  Cain's  sons  and  Lameo* 
wives  are  mountain  -  peaks  adjacent,  etc  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  absurdity  has  now  brat 
reached  in  the  vagaries  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  tia* 
to  return  to  sober  examination  of  the  given  data,  if  as* 
success  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  exposition. 

Par  ah.    The  probable  site  is  Khnrbet  f'arak.  hni 
down  on  the  <  irdnance  Map  at  five  and  a  half 

panying  Memoirs  (iii,  209)  as  u  heaps  of  stones  only.' 

Parasurama  is  the  sixth  avatar,  or  incarnstWa 
of  Vishnu,  in  which  he  appears  a*  Rama,  the  ton  of 
.lamadagui,  armed  with  a parasu,  or  axe.  Arjuna,  kii» 
of  the  Haihayas,  had  obtained,  as  a  reward  for  hi* 
pious  deeds,  a  thousand  arms  and  sovereignty  orer  *_ 
the  earth.  The  gods,  alarmed  at  his  power,  applied  u 
Vishnu,  who  decided  to  be  born  as  a  son  of  Jamadagm. 
in  order  that  he  might  slay  him.  .lamadagui  was  % 
pious  sage,  who  had  married  Renuka,  a  princess,  aad 
had  obtained  by  her  five  sons,  the  last  of  w  bom  *a 
Rama,  or  Yisunft  incarnate.  On  a  certain  occasion  Ar- 
juna came  to  the  hermitage  of  Jamadagui,  and  was 
there  hospitably  received  by  the  saint,  who  could  treat 
him  and  his  followers  sumptuously,  as  he  possessed  a 
fabulous  cow  of  plenty,  that  not  only  supplied  him  with 
the  milk  and  butter  required  for  his  sacrificial  offerings 
but  with  everything  else  he  wished  for.  Pleaded  witte 
the  precious  qualities  of  this  cow,  and  disregarding  th< 

ticed  under  our  art.  Cosmouxjy.  The  author  brings  |  ^ ^ ^X^^^^^0  JJJJJ 
to  the  support  of  this  view  an  amazing  amount  of    '  .      returned  to  the  hermitage,  he  took  up 

reading  and  investigation,  which  wc  have  not  space 
to  criticise  iu  detail.  To  such  as  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  mythologies  of  antiquity  as  having  a  his- 
torical basis  and  to  place  the  Biblical  account  on  a 
level  of  authority  with  them,  and  ut  the  same  time 
to  extend  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  a  date  con- 
temporary with  the  thermal  a«ra  of  geology,  this  book, 
which  is  written  in  a  fascinating  style,  and  illustrated 
with  a  copious  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  prove  at  least  an  ingenious  and  plausible,  if 
not  a  conclusive,  argument ;  but  for  those  who  maintain 
tbc  literal  accuracy  of  the  history  in  Genesis,  and  the 
substantial  agreement  of  the  topographical  conditions 
there  given  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  it  cannot  appear  other  than  a  most  preposterous 
and  chimerical  hypothesis.  The  great  objection  which 
we  see  in  it  is  the  setting  aside  as  an  unintelligible 
narrative  the  only  professed  aud  historic  description 
which  we  possess  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  then  re- 
sorting to  the  vague  and  conflicting  testimony  of  pa-  \  £•*«,  80,1 
ganism,  combined  with  the  scanty  and  problematical  |  H>,  HiOO, 
indications  of  cosmological  science,  for  an  identification  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  on  pre- 

that  is  at  lost  claimed  as  decisive  and  final.  If  the  anting  Commenfatio  Critica  ad  1  Cor.  riii.  On  the 
Biblical  passage  (Gen.  ii,  10  14),  with  its  explicit  items  i^'ne  .dny  (Sept.  23,  1820)  he  was  also  made  doctor 
fails  to  point  out  the  true  spot,  we  may  as  well  give  up  I of  philosophy  "  honoris  causa."  After  ministering  f<» 
the  attempt  as  hopeless.  To  us  that  account  seems  [ 80016  time  ■*  Nederlangbroek  and  Yoorburg,  he  wss 
sufficiently  clear  and  consistent;  and  wc  believe  that  1  made  professor  of  moral  theology  at  Groningen  in  l-SSL 
cxploratio'ns  in  the  region  thus  designated  will  vindi-  1  He  opened  his  lectures  with  an  address,  /*  Animo  km 
cate  the  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  language  beyond  1  •'/•««"  Theologorum  quam  Ingrtao  Acadrmtea  I*ttit*~ 


his  axe  (or  his  bow)  and  slew  Arjuna  and  his 
The  sons  of  Arjuna,  to  avenge  their  father's  death,  at- 
tacked the  hermitage  and  succeeded  iu  killing  Jarcs- 
dagui.  Thereupon  Rama  made  a  vow  to  extirpate  the 
whole  Kshattrlya,  or  military  race,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  destroying  the  sons  of  Arjuna,  he  killed  cv«rr 
Kshattrlya  whom  he  met  afterwards.  It  is  said  that 
"he  cleared  thrice  seven  times  the  earth"  (i.  e.  slew 
as  many  generations)  "and  filled  with  their  blood  tbc 
five  large  lakes  of  Samautapauchaka,  from  which  he 
offered  libations  to  the  race  of  Bhrigu."  He  then  per- 
formed a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  distributed  the  laud  and 
great  riches  among  the  ministering  priests.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  legend  is  in  essence  historical, 
recording  a  great  struggle  in  primeval  times  between 
Brahmans  and  Kshattrlya*,  of  which  we  have  the  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  Yasishtba  and  Yiswamitra  (q. \  A 

Parcau,  Locis  Gkri.ach,  a  noted  Dutch  tbeolo 
C  John  Henry,  was  born  at  Deventer,  Aug. 
He  studied  at  Utrecht,  and  at  the  age  of 


any  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  a  question  of  exegesis  and 
geography,  not  of  mythological  comparison. 

4.  The  last  formal  production  in  this  line  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Paradise  was  situated  about  sixty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Damascus,  in  a  shallow  alluvial 
basin,  amid  the  wild  basaltic  crags  of  the  desolate  vol- 
canic region  known  as  the  Hauran  {Die  Aufiosuna  der 
Paradies-fraije,  by  Moritz  EngcJ,  I>eipsic,  1885,  8vo). 
An  elaborate  effort  is  made  to  identify  the  names  and 
circumstances;  but  the  agreement  is  most  fanciful  and 
indistinct.  Eden  is  the  present  Rtthb>\iu\  Arabic  term 
for  a  rich  patch  of  soil;  the  four  rivers  are  the  wadies 
which  pour  down  tbc  surrouuding  slopes  in  the  rainy 
season;  while  the  most  violent  processes  of  rationalism 


done  Informando.  Pareau  was  twice  rector  of  the 
university  (in  1813  and  1858),  and  died  Oct.  27,  18& 
I  He  is  the  author  of,  Initio  Institutions  Christiana  Mo- 
\ralis  (Groningen,  1842) :  —  Dogmatica  et  Apolyetioa 
'  Christiana  (1845): — in  connection  with  Hofstede  de 
j  Groot,  Hermeneutica  Codicis  Sacri  (1846) :  —  1-n.yci*- 

jxedia  Theologi  Christiani  (  1851  ),  also  in 
]  with  Hofstede  de  Groot.    See  Lichtent 
dts  Sciences  Rtligiettsts,  s.  v.    (B.  I'.) 

Parizek,  Alexius  Yixcenz,  a  Roman  Catbolk 
theologian  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Prague,  Nov.  10, 
1748.  In  1766  he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  i 
holy  orders  in  1771.  For  a  time  tutor  at  the  j 
school  in  Prague,  he  went,  in  1783,  to  Klattau,  Bohemia. 


are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  as-  I  as  director  of  the  German  grammar-school    In  17W 
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be  was  made  episcopal  notary  at  Budwcis,  in  1802  doc- 
tor of  theology,  in  1811  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  Prague,  and  died  April  15,  1822.  He  ia  tbe  author 
of  a  number  of  ascetical  works,  for  which  see  During, 
Die  gekhrten  77. tolog,  i  Itrutschlimdt,  a.  v.;  Winer, 
Ihndbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  208, 35a    (B.  P.) 

Park,  Calvin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Korthbridge,  Maw.,  Sept.  11,  1774.  lie 
graduated  front  Brown  University  in  1797,  three  years 
after  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  university,  aud  in  1804 
was  elected  professor  of  languages.  From  181 1  to  1825 
lie  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
In  1800  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  1815  ordained  an 
evangelist,  and  from  1826  to  1840  was  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  at  Stougbton.  He 
died  there,  Jan.  5,  1847.  His  literary  taste  was  exqui- 
site, and  he  instinctively  perceived  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  a  literary  performance.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  460. 

Park,  Roswell.  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct.  1, 1807.  He 
was  educated  at  Union  College,  and  at  West  Point  Mil- 
itary Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1881.  He  then 
served  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  until  September, 
1836,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1812.  He  took  order*  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1843,  and  taught 
ami  preached  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  from  1816  to  1852. 
He  became  president  of  Racine  College  in  the  latter 
year,  and  chancellor  in  1859.  He  founded  a  school  in 
Chicago  in  1863,  and  died  there,  July  16,  1869.  Dr. 
Park  published,  Selections  of  Poems  (IH36):—A  Sketch 
of'  the  History  and  Topography  of  West  Point,  etc. 
(1840)  :—Pantology  (1841):— Handbook  for  American 
TrartiUrs  in  Europe  (1853).  Sec  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Urit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Parker,  Charles  Carroll,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Underbill,  Vt.,  Sept.  26,  1814. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1841 ;  studied  one  year  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, N.  V. ;  taught  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  one  year ;  was 
a  Congregational  pastor  at  Tinmouth  from  1*48  to 
1854;  thereafter  served  at  Waterbury  until  1867;  at 
Boston  Centre,  Me.,  until  1868;  at  Goshen  until  1871, 
iikI  finally,  as  a  Presbvterian  minister,  at  Parsippany, 
S.  J.,  until  his  death,  Feb.  15,  1880. 

Parker,  Joel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
*nrn  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1799.  He  graduated  from 
lamiiton  College,  N.  Y., in  1824;  was  ordained  in  1826, 
mi  settled  at  Rochester,  where  he  remained  until  1830 ; 
MM  pastor  of  Dev  Street  Church,  New  York  citv,  from 
830  to  1833;  at  New  Orleans  from  1833  to  1838,"  and  at 
he  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  city,  from  1838  to 
840.  He  was  chosen  president  and  professor  of  sacred 
iietoric  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  latter 
ear,  and  retained  tbe  position  two  years.  During  the 
ext  ten  years  he  served  the  Clinton  Street  Church, 
h  i  ladclph  in.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Bleecker  St  rect 
hurch,  New  York  city,  in  1852.  and  of  the  Fourth  Avc- 
no  Presbyterian  Church  in  1854.  He  died  in  New  York 
ty,  May  2,  1878.  Dr.  Parker  was  for  some  time  associ- 
e*  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  and  published, 
n<  <uix  other  works, Lectuttson  Universalism  (Rochester, 
29)  : — Morsels  for  a  Young  Student  (about  1832):— 
.isonings  of  a  Pastor  with  the  Young  of  his  Flock:— 
,  ,„oum  on  Various  Subjects  (1852).  See  Allibone,  Diet. 
Jirit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Parker,  John,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  in  Dub- 
.  and  was  made  a  petty  canon  of  St.  Patricks  in  1642. 
;  was  subsequently  prebendary  of  St.  Michan's  and 
in  of  Killala,  whereupon  he  took  his  degree  of  bach- 
r  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was 
lplain  to  the  marquis  (afterwards  duke)  of  Ormond. 
1 649  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  Cromwell,  on  sus- 
een  employed  as  a  spy  by  tbe 


quia,  who  was  then  laboring  to  restore  Dublin  to  the 
king.  On  his  release  he  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Elphin,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1667, 
to  Tuam,  and  in  1678  to  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 
With  his  sees  he  held  in  commendam  the  rectory  of 
Gallowne,  the  treasurership  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
and  the  prebend  of  Dcsertmore.  in  the  church  of  St. 
Finbar,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  He  died  Dec.  28,  1681. 
See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishof*  of  Dublin, 
p.  283. 

Parker,  Linus,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  April 
23,  1829.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  at  once  joined  the  Poydraa  Sunday-school,  and 
became  a  dry-goods  clerk.  He  volunteered  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  soon  after  his  return  received  license  to 
preach,  and  in  1849  entered  the  Louisiana  Conference, 
in  which  he  lilted  the  most  important  appointments, 
including  the  presiding  eldership  (1870),  the  editorship 
of  the  Xew  Orleans  Christum  Advocate  (in  connection 
witb  his  ministerial  labors),  and  membership  in  the 
Oeneral  Conference,  until  his  election  an  bishop  in  1882. 
He  died  in  this  latter  work,  March  5, 1885.  He  was  a 
most  faithful  pastor,  a  loving  friend,  and  a  graceful 
writer.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  South,  1885,  p.  159;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  a.  v. 

Parmelee,  Simkon,  D.D.,  a  centenarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Jan.  16,  1782.  He  was  a  student  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege for  a  few  months;  then  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  of  West  Rutland,  Vt.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  atWestford,  Aug.31, 1808, 
and  was  dismissed,  Aug.  8,  1837.  From  Nov.  9  of  that 
year  to  April  26, 1848,  he  was  pastor  in  Williston.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  ncling- pastor  at  Underhill,  and 
was  installed  there  Sept.  11,  1844,  and  dismissed  Nov. 
9,  1854.  From  1852  to  1854  he  was  acting -pastor 
at  Milton;  from  1854  to  18.'. 7  at  Tinmouth;  from  1857 
to  1863  at  Underhill;  from  1863  to  1866  at  Swanton. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  time,  during  1868  and 
1869,  when  be  again  supplied  Westford,  he  resided  after 
1866,  without  charge,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  died  there, 
Feb.  10, 1882.    Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  27. 

Parsons,  John,  1  >.i  >.,  an  English  prelate,  was  I  torn 
at  Oxford,  July  6,  1761.  He  graduated  from  Wadham 
College ;  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Balliol ;  and  appointed 
to  tbe  college  livings  of  All-Saints'  and  St.  Leonard's, 
in  Colchester.  He  was  recalled  to  Oxford  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  mastership  of  Balliol,  Nov.  14, 1798 ;  received 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor  in  1807 ;  was  promoted  to 
tbe  deanery  of  Bristol  in  1810;  instituted  to  the  vic- 
arage of  Weare,  Somersetshire,  in  1812 ;  and  consecrated 
bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1813.  He  died  March  12, 
1819.  Bishop  Parsons  was  an  humble  Christian,  a  ripe 
scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  a  wise  administrator.  See 
The  (Lond.)  Christum  /fci«««6ra»m,Junc,1819,p.384; 
November,  p.  669. 

Parsons,  Justin  Wright,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Wcsthampton,  Mass.,  in  1824.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1845,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1848 ;  was  ordained  by 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  Dec.  "26,  1849,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  sailed  for  Thessalonica,  tJreece.  After 
laboring  at  this  post  until  1854,  he  was  transferred  to 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1857  to  Baghcbijeb,  Tur- 
key, thence  again  in  1861  to  Nicomedia,  and  then,  after 
an  absence  in  tbe  foreign  field  for  twenty  years,  be  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  on  a  short  visit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health.  Having  again  entered  upon  hb  work, 
in  July,  1880,  be  was  making  a  missionary  tour  on 
the  mountains  east  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  accompanied 
by  his  servant,  when  they  encamped  for  the  night ;  the 
next  morning  they  were  found  by  tbe  roadside  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  Zureks.  See  Ar.  1'.  Observer.  Aug. 
12,1880.  (W.P.S.) 
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Parsons,  Levi,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1779;  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1801 ;  subsequently  spent  two 
years  as  tutor,  and  trained  for  the  ministry  under  Dr. 
Hyde  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  licensed  in  1807,  and 
the  same  year  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Marcellus, 
N.  V..  where  he  remained  twenty-six  years.  He  then 
supplied  Tully  for  one  year,  and  Otisco  for  another; 
next  went  to  his  former  charge  in  Marcellus,  held  it 
six  years  longer,  and  then  sj>ent  the  remainder  of  his 
ministry  with  the  Third  Church  in  Marcellus,  and  at 
Borodino.  He  died  Nov.  20, 18G4.  Sec  Mears,  Presby- 
teriatiism  in  Central  Xew  York,  p.  628. 

Pasch,Oeorg,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
born  Sept.  SB,  1661,  at  Dantzic.  He  studied  at 
and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1689  professor  at  Kiel, 
died  Sept.  30,  1707.  He  wrote,  IHss.  de  Rechabitis 
ex  Jerem.  xxxr,  an  essay  prepared  while  yet  at  the 
gymnasium  (Dantzic,  1681) :—De  Ojierationibus  Dtemo- 
nam  (Wittenberg,  1684):— Diss.  Physica  de  Pluralitate 
MumLtrum  contra  Cartesianos  (eod.)  : —  Utrum  Ponti- 
ficii  Coqantur  Concedere  Lutheranos  in  Rtligione  sua 
Salcari't  (Kiel,  1689) :— De  Philusojmui  Characteristica 
et  Partenetica  (1705): — De  Yariis  Modi*  MoralUt  Tra- 
dendi  Liber  (1707).  Sec  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen  Ikutsc/diinds,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pasch,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Hamburg  in  1709,  is  the  author  of, 
De  Eclipsi  Soli*  in  Itie  Patmonit  Christi: — De  Xumero 
Bestite  Apocalyticee.—De  Tikkun  Sopherim :— />«  An- 
gtlorum  Lingua  Sine  Lingua:— De  Signo  Caini.—De 
Schemhantphorasch : —  De  Voce  Iltbraica  Selah: —  De 
Serptnte  Seductore :  —  De  Morte  /mmortalium  Mart  it 
Chruti  Tettium  Judtei  et  Geniilis:—De  Johanne  Hop. 
tista.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- LtxUcon^  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Paterson,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Dumbarton, on  the  Clyde,  in  1801.  His  ' 
early  education  was  obtained  at  the  burgh  school  of 
Hi  native  town;  and  he  began  life  as  a  school-teacher. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  with  the  idea  | 
of  becoming  a  physician,' but  never  took  his  degree. 
During  his  course  there  he  labored  as  an  evangelist 
with  the  Glasgow  City  Mission.  He  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Marshman  to  become  a  missionary  to  Scram  pore, 
but  declined  the  invitation.  In  1829  he  hired  a  small 
room  in  Glasgow,  fitted  it  up  with  forms,  and  began 
preaching  to  a  congregation  of  very  poor  persons.  Here 
a  Church  was  organized,  and  removals  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  better  quarters.  In  1850  he  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Review,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Scottish  Review.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  (in  1846)  of  the  Glasgow  Commercial 
College,  and  long  one  of  the  instructors.  He  died  Jan. 
29, 1880.    See  (Lond.)  Bapt.  Hand-book,  1881,  p.  334. 

Paterson,  John  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first 
minister  at  Foveran,  and  next  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  sec  of  Ross,  Jan.  18,  1662.  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  iu  1679.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  203. 

Paterson,  John  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  tint 
minister  at  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Tron  Church,  and  dean  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  preferred  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
to  the  sec  of  Galloway,  Oct.  23,  1674,  where  he  contin- 
ued until  March  29,  1679,  when  he  was  translated  to 
Edinburgh.  In  1687  he  was  put  into  the  see  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  continued  until  the  revolution  iu  1088. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Dec  8,  1708.  Sec  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  64, 270,  282. 

Pa  ton,  Jamks,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  in  February,  1571.  He  was  deprived  in 
1675,  and  died  July  20, 1596.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  96. 


Patrizi,  Francis  Xavikr,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  a: 
Rome,  April  23,  1881,  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  tV-t- 
legium  Romanum,  is  the  author  of,  De  Interprets*  ■*< 
Scri/tturarum  Sacrarvm  (1841, 2  vols.) : — De  fCrmytci 
(1853,2  vols.): — Commentarius  in  h'rangedisim  J<*i*»v 
(1857) .-Comment. in  Evangelium  Marci (18G2>  (IU* 

Patten,  David,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epboir*! 
minister,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1810.  Ht 
graduated  at  the  high -school  there,  went  tbenc  t« 
Wiibraham  Academy,  where  he  was  converted  in  hk 
eighteenth  year,  and  afterwards  to  Wesleyan  Umm- 
sity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  graduated  in  1<U. 
In  1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  employed  i» 
supply  at  Hartford,  and  also  supplied  Power  Strw 
Church,  Providence,  R.  L,  during  his  last  college  year. 
On  completing  his  course  at  Wesleyan  he  was  at  oaee 
called  to  the  principalship  of  Wiibraham,  arid  in  \K<- 
entered  the  New  England  Conference.  He  sorred  m 
principal  at  Wiibraham  seven  years,  then  entered  ibe 
pastoral  office,  and,  receiving  a  transfer  to  the  Provi- 
dence Conference,  was  sent  iu  turn  to  Che&tuut  Street. 
Boston;  Nantucket;  Elm  Street,  Bedford;  Fall  Rivtr, 
and  Mathcwson  Street,  Providence,  serving  two  yean 
in  each  place,  and  one  year  to  Warren.  In  1832  b* 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Providence  District, 
which  office  he  tilled  until  his  election,  in  1854.  to  iht 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  Biblical  Institute  it 
Concord,  N.  H.  By  unceasing  efforts  he  secured  an 
enlarged  endowment  for  the  institute,  its  removzl 
to  Boston,  its  establishment  on  au  assured  financial 
basis  as  a  department  of  Boston  University,  and  re- 
tained his  position  in  its  chair  of  homilctics  and  pas- 
toral theology  until  1873.  He  then,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  relinquished  his  office  and  became 
agent  of  the  university  and  secretary  of  the  board  af 
trustees,  devoting  to  its  interests  his  unfailing  kwc 
and  unflagging  zeal  until  his  death,  March  26, 1S79. 
The  estimate  placed  upon  Dr.  Patten's  character  and 
worth  by  his  conference  is  made  manifest  bv  his  three 
elections  to  the  General  Conference  in  184^  1852.  and 
1864.  See  Minnies  of  Annual  Conferences,  1879,  p.  80; 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Patten,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Halifax,  Mass.,  about  1760,  and  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  178^  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  May  24, 1786,  dismissed  April  15,  1833,  and  died 
in  1839.  Sec  Spraguc,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pvtpit, 
i,  592. 

Patterson,  A.m»kkw  Oliphast,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  Favetle  Countv.  Pa^  Juir 
1,  1794.  He  graduated  from  Washington*  College  in 
1814,  spent  one  year  in  theological  study  at  Prince- 
ton, and  was  ordained  bv  the  Presbytery  of 
April  18, 1821 ;  preached  at  Mount  Pleasant  ai 
ley  churches  until  1834,  was  agent  for  the  Domestic 
Board  of  Missions  until  1836,  preached  at  Beaver  Church 
from  1837  to  1839,  and  at  New  Lisbon  from  1840  to 
1851 ;  theu  became  stated  supply  at  Bethel,  O-  for  one 
year,  and  settled  as  pastor  from  1853  to  1857.  He  sup- 
plied College  Comer  for  a  short  time,  and  died  at  Ox- 
ford, O.,  Dec  14,  1868.  See  Gen.  Car,  of 
TheolSem.  1881,  p.  28. 

Pattison,  Dorothy  Wyndlow  (usually 
Sister  Dora),  an  English  philanthropist,  was  "bom  at 
Hauxwell,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  16.  1832,  being  the  daughter 
of  the  rector  there.  In  1864  she  joined  the  "  Sisterhood 
of  Good  Samaritans,"  a  religious  order  recognised  tw- 
ine Church  of  England,  and  the  next  year  became  a 
nurse  in  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  W  a  bale,  where  she 
devoted  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  and 
with  rare  skill  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  until,  exhausted  in  strength,  she  retired  in  1876, 
and  died  Dec  24, 1878.  See  her  Biography,  by  Mar- 
garet Lonsdale  (London  and  Boston,  1880V. 
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wtiz  born  at  Hornby,  Yorkshire,  in  1813,  and  educated 
at  Oriel  College.  Oxford.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College  in  1840  and  rector  in  18C1.  He  died  July 
31, 1884,  leaving  numerous  essays  and  reviews  on  lit- 
erary and  educational  subjects.  Sec  Men  of  the  Timt, 
a,  v. 

Fatton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  and 
sulmeuuentlv  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1798.    He  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1818,  attended  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1819  to  1820,  and  in  the  latter 
year  (June  8)  was  ordained  an  evangelist  in  Charlotte, 
Vt.    Having  gathered  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
New  York  city,  named  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
be  was  installed  pastor  May  7,  1822,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  Sept.  15,  1834.    The  three  years  following 
be  was  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  So- 
ciety.   From  October,  1837,  to  October,  1847,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  New  York  city, 
and  from  1848  to  1852  was  pastor  of  the  Hammond 
Street  Congregational  Church.    During  the  next  ten 
vetn  he  resided  in  New  York  without  charge;  then 
removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where,  in  1863,  he  was 
acting-pastor  of  the  College  Street  Church.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  at  New  Haven  without  charge, 
until  his  death,  Sept.  9,  1879.    From  1864  Dr.  Patton 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.    Besides  important  articles  in  va- 
rious periodicals,  he  published,  in  1833,  a  revised  and 
pnlarged  edition  of  The  Cottage  liible,  in  two  volumes. 
The  same  year  he  published  The  Village  Testament. 
md  in  1859  the  same  work,  revised,  under  the  title 
>f  The  Cottage  Testament.    His  other  works  are.  The 
Christian  Psalmist  (1836) : — The  Laura  of  Fermentation, 
:tc  08'1): — The  Judgment  of  Jerusalem  (1877):— 
tews  of  Sazareth  (1878)  .—bible  Principles  Illustrated 
nj  liible  Characters  (1879).    He  also  issued  editions  of 
VehrartU  on  Revivals  and  Finney  on  Revivals,  besides  a 
lumber  of  pamphlets.    He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
emperancc  and  a  powerful  lecturer  on  that  subject. 
Ie  made  fourteen  voyages  to  Europe,  at  first  for  health, 
ml  afterwards  as  a  delegate  to  various  religious  bodies. 
)r.  Patton  was  a  clear,  forcible,  and  copious  writer,  a 
•old  and  impressive  speaker,  valiant  for  the  truth,  an 
lumble  and  devout  Christian.    See  Xecrol.  Report  of 
'rinceton  Theol.  Sem.  1880,  p.  8;  Cong.  Year-book,  1880, 
.  25 ;  Filial  Tribute,  by  Dr.  William  W.  Patton  (Wash- 
igton,  1880). 

Paul,  John  he  St.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  prebendary 
f  Donnington,  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  canon  of 
>uldin,  when  he  waa  advanced  to  the  archbishopric 
f  Dublin,  Sept.  12,  1350.    In  1360  he  was  one  of  the 


this  period  belong  his  Der  lubeckische  Vertin  zur  Jie- 
forderung  der  erangelischen  Mission  unter  den  Heiden 
im  Jahre  1856  (ibid.  1857)  and  Xothgedrungene  Frkld- 
rung  in  Sachen  des  lubeckischen  Vrreins  (ibid.  1867). 
His  essay,  Peter  lleyling,der  erste  drutsche.  Missiondr, 
in  Warneck's  Allgem.  Missions-Zritschtijl  (May,  1876), 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  missions  and 
the  Church.    (B.  P.) 

Pauli,  Christian  William  Henry,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  waa  born  of  Hebrew  parentage, 
at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Aug.  II,  1800.  He  received  a  strict 
Jewish  education.and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  while  yet 
in  the  synagogue,  published  a  volume  of  sermons  under 
the  title  Predigten  fur  fromme  Israeliten  (Halle,  1824, 
by  llirsch  Print,  as  his  Jewish  name  originally  was). 
When  twenty-rive  years  of  age  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Minden;  on  coming  to  England  was  for  some 
time  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  while  there  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  pointed  lect- 
urer in  Hebrew.  This  post  he  held  for  thirteen  years, 
and  published,  in  1839,  his  Analecla  llebraiea.  In  1840 
he  was  ordained,  and  sent  to  Berlin  by  the  Society  fur 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  .lews.  In  1843  he 
was  stationed  at  Amsterdam,  but  resigned  his  position 
in  1874.  He  then  retired  to  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land, and  died  May  4,  1877.  He  also  published,  The 
Creat  Mysteiy;  or,  /low  can  Three  be  One  f  and  A 
Translation  of  the  Chuldee  Paraphrase  of  Isaiah  (Lond. 
1871).  (B.P.) 

Pauli,  Georg  Jacob,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  July  24,  1722.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1746  director  of  the  Reformed 
gymnasium,  in  1750  cat hedral  preacher,  in  1751  preach- 
er at  Berlin,  in  1774  again  at  Halle,  and  died  Feb.  23, 
I  1795.  He  published,  lie  Occasione  Psalmixxxic  Conscri- 
\  bendi  (Halle,  1747) : — De  Conciliando  /.oca  Marc,  xr,  25 
etJoh.xix,  14  (1748) : — l>e  A  uctoribus  Classicis  in  Chris- 
tianorum  Scholis  Cuute  Tract andis  (1749) :—  Knttcurf 
einer  katechetitchen  und  populdren  Theulogie  (2d  ed. 
1785  ) :  —  lleidelbergischer  Kutechismus  ( 1781  ).  See 
Diking,  Itie  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Pauli  in  an  s  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Arians  to  the  ancient  Christians,  from  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Antioch. 

Paumier,  Lons  Daniel,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Autretot,  Peb.  23,  1789.  He 
studied  at  Lausanne,  and  in  1813  accepted  a  call  to  a 
parish  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bolbec.  In  1817  he  was 
called  to  Rouen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Besides  his  ministerial  functions,  he  instructed  in 
a  parochial  school,  which  he  had  founded  in  1820,  or- 


lines  of  gold  and  silver  as  were  thought  to  be  abun- 
ant  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  In  1361  he  had  an 
•■■ill  writ  of  summons  to  a  great  council  to  be  held 
i  Dublin,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  labored 
ith  bis  usual  good  sense  and  judgment  to  effect  a  gen- 
al  amnesty  and  pardon  of  such  of  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
■fa  as  were  then  opposed  to  the  government.  He  died 
rpr.  9,  1362.  See  D'Alton,  Menwirs  of  the  Archbish- 
>s  »f  Dublin,  p.  134. 


iree  whom  the  king  appointed  to  explore  for  such  (  ganized  different  Christian  societies,  and  succeeded  in 

opening  a  Protestant  hospital.  Paumier  died  S«-pt.  15, 
1865,  highly  honored  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  See  Lichtenberger,  Fncyciop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

PawBon,  John,  a  prominent  minister  in  early  Meth- 
odism, was  born  at  Thomer,  near  I  .••.•.I-.  Nov.  12,  1737. 
He  was  early  convicted  under  Methodist  preaching, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  was  joyfully  brought  into  the 
light.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1761,  in  1762 
Pauli,  Carl  WiBielm,  a  German  jurist,  was  bom  Wesley  sent  him  to  York, and  from  that  time  to  Feb. 3, 

1806,  when  he  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Wakefield, 
he  exercised  his  ministry  with  marked  diligence,  abil- 
ity, and  success.  He  was  frequently  appointed  to  the 
large  cities,  and  in  1785  Wesley  ordained  him,  with 
Hanby  and  Taylor,  for  Scotland,  in  which  country, 
owing  to  the  Scottish  character,  creed,  and  mode  of 
worship,  Pawson  was  convinced  Methodism  would  nev- 
er make  much  headway.  Triumphantly  his  busy  life 
was  closed  at  Wakefield,  March  19, 1806.  Twice  Paw- 
son  was  elected  president  of  the  conference  (1793  and 
1801).  «  During  the  trials  which  followed  Wesley's 
death,  he  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  shaken  structure 
of  Methodism."  He  wrote  in  favor  of  giving  the  sacra- 


Ltlbcck,  Dec  18,  1792.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at 
uttiugen  and  Tubingen,  and  occupied  the  highest 
Mil  iuna  in  bis  profession  at  his  native  place,  where  he 
ed,  March  18,  1879.  For  a  number  of  years  he  be- 
ugetl  to  the  oflicera  of  his  Church,  which  he  served 
cry  where,  and  for  which  he  undertook  the  publication 
a  new  hymn-book  in  1832.  Having  thus  become 
terestcd  in  hymnology,  he  continued  his  studies,  aud 
iblialied  as  their  result,  Geschkhte  der  lubeekischen 
sungbiicherr  und  lieurtheilung  des  Gegenwdrtigen  (Lu- 
ck, 1875).  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  mission 
long  the  heathens,  and  for  a  number  of  years  stood 
the  head  of  the  missionary  society  at  Ltlbcck.  To 
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ments  to  the  societies  in  1792,  commended  Kilham'9 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  proposed  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  at  the  conference  in  London  in  the  same 
year,  published  a  revised  and  enlarged  copy  of  the 
Large  Minutes  (1797),  and  An  Afftctiomite  Address  to 
the  Junior  Preachers  (1798).  He  believed  Methodist 
government  was  not  sufficiently  articulated,  favored  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  division  of  England 
into  four  Methodist  dioceses,  and  introduced  services  in 
the  Established  Church  hours.  He  was  a  man  of  round 
judgment,  piety,  and  zeal,  and  Adam  Clarke  published 
a  worthv  eulogy  of  him  in  the  Methodist  Magazine 
(Lond.  1807).  See  Jackson,  Early  Meth.  Preachers,  iv, 
1  sq.;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,202  (see  Iudex) ; 
Smith,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii  (see  Index) ;  Crowther, 
Portraiture  of  MeihoiHsm,  2d  ed.  p.  382  sq. 

Pay,  Stkhikn  dk,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  prior  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1388  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  same.  But  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  sea,  on  his  way  to  Home,  and  died  in  March, 
138i.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  26. 

Payne,  George,  LL.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  at  Walgrave, 
Northamptonshire,  and  at  a  very  early  age  gave  indi- 
cations of  superior  intelligence.  He  was  educated  in 
Hoxton  College  and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1807  he  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Edwar  Parsons, 
of  Leeds,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Kev.  George 
Lambert,  of  Hull.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  as 
pastor  of  Albanv  Street  Chapel,  where  he  labored  eleven 
years.  In  1824  he  was  called  to  the  theological  chair  in 
Lancashire  College,  Blackburn.  After  five  years  in  t  hat 
capacity  he  became  president  and  theological  professor 
of  the  Western  College,  Exeter,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death,  June  19. 1848,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
He  published,  Divine  Sovereignty ; — Original  Sin  (Lon- 
don Congregations!  lectures  for  1844) :— Ele mentt  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science : — Elements  of  Language: — 
and  a  tractate  on  Congregationalism.  See  (I/md. )  Cong. 
Year- book,  1848,  p.  234;  (Lond.)  Evang.  Mag.  1848, 
p.  393,  415. 

Payne,  John,  D.D.,  a  missionary  bishop  of  the 
Protestaut  Episcopal  Church,  was  consecrated  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  July  11, 1851,  as  bishop 
of  Western  Africa.  He  resigned  his  jurisdiction  in 
October,  1871,  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  fixing 
his  residence  at  Oak  Grove,  Va.,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  Oct.  23,  1874,  aged  sixty  years. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Payaon.  Charucs  Hbxry,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  in  Leominster, 
Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1831.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1852,  and  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  N.  V.,  in  1857 ;  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  mission  chapel  connected 
with  the  Madison  Square  Chapel  in  I860, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  and  a 
half  spent  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  he  la- 
bored uninterruptedly  with  great  zeal  and 
until  his  death.  Jan.  24,  1877. 

Jkask  Truksoku-,  D.D.,  LUX,  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
born  at  Middlefield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
4,  1811.  He  was  converted  when  sixteen 
years  old,  immediately  united  with  the  Church,  Antique 
and  commenced  a  course  of  study  preparatory 
to  the  miuistry.  After  two  years  he  was  licensed  as  a 
local  preacher,  and  in  1832  was  admitted  into  the  Oneida 
Conference,  and  sent  to  Dryden  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  to  Newark,  and  successively  to  Ska- 
ncateles  and  Potsdam,  when  he  became  principal  of 
Governeur  High  School,  and  remained  four  years.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  principal  of  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, at  Poultney,  Vt.,  a  position  which  he  retained  till 
1848.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  president  of  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  in  1862  he  became  senior 


preacher  of  the  Foundry  Church  in  Washington,  D.C: 
in  1854  secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church ;  in  1856  he  was  appnintH 
pastor  of  Greene  Street  Church,  N.  Y.  He  was  n«: 
stationed  at  Powell  Street.  San  Francisco;  in  1»> 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  San  Francisco  District. 
At  the  close  of  that  year  he  became  pa*tor  in  Sarrv 
mento  City,  and  after  two  years  waa  stationed  at  Sorts 
Clara.  From  1864  to  1865  he  was  pastor  of  Howsrt 
Street  Church,  San  Francisco,  and  was  for  several  yean 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  -i 
the  Pacific,  also  president  of  the  California  State  BW« 
Society.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to  PeeksfctU,  X.  T.. 
in  1807  to  Hudson  Street,  Albany,  where  he  remajDrd 
three  years,  and  was  then 
Church,  Syracuse.  In  1872  he 
at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  with  greti 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  interest,  also  striving  ro 
advance  the  interests  of  Christianity,  wherever  his  os- 
fiuence  was  felt.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Meth- 
odist (Ecumenical  Conference,  held  in  London  in  1*!, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  able  and  digni- 
fied manner  of  presiding.  He  died  at  Syracuse,  Ms* 
17,  1883.  Bishop  Peck's  religious  experience  was  es- 
pecially rich  and  full,  and  his  life  most  consistent  mnd 
irreproachable.  He  was  devoted  to  Methodism,  but  b» 
broad,  catholic  spirit  led  him  to  regard  Christians  <4 
all  denominations  as  brothers  in  Christ.  His  iwm« 
were  clear  and  strong;  as  a  |iastor  be  waa  loving  ae>i 
faithful;  and  as  a  bishop,  untiring  in  his  energy  till  at- 
tacked by  disease,  which  rendered  further  labor  impos- 
sible. He  was  author  of,  The  Central  Idea  of  Chris- 
tianity:—The  True  Woman:— What  mutt  J  Do  to  it 
Saved? —and  The  History  of  the  Great  Republic.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  76;  Simpson. 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s,  v. 

Pecthelmus,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the 
sec  of  Galloway  about  730.    See  Keith,  Scottish 
ops,  p.  271. 

Pectoral,  a  square  plate  of  gold 
jewelled  or  enamelled,  sometimes  worn  by 


"  liicUeTsiab  at 1 

I  other  bishops  on  the  breast,  over  the  chasuble,  at  mass, 
I  It  is  sometimes  called  a  rationale  or  rational.    Its  net 

appears  to  have  been  common  during  the  Middle  Ijpa, 

for  several  examples  occur  on  monumental  effigies,  bat 

since  the  14th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  disused. 

It  was  placed  round  the  neck,  and  bung  on  the  breast. 

either  by  a  chain  of  gold  or  by  three  or  more  silver-gilt 

pearl-headed  pins. 

Peebles,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  after  enjoying 

several  praiseworthy  positions,  was  preferred  to  the 
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archdeaconry  of  St.  Andrewa,  constituted  lord  chan- 
cellor in  1377,  and  in  the  same  vcar  became  bishop  of 
Dunkeld.  He  died  in  1896.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  85. 

Peguese  Version  or  the  Scriptures.  The 
Peguese  is  still  spoken  in  Pegu,  a  country  which  for- 
merly included  all  the  sca-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Burman  empire,  but  the  Burmese  portion 
of  which,  comprising  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent, is  now  a  province  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 
The  Fcguese  language  is  supposed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Burmese,  although  the  alphabet  is  the  same, 
except  two  additional  consonant*.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  was  printed  at  Maulmein  in  1847.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Bible  now  extant.  See  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  V.  II  aq.    (B.  P.) 

Peip,  Albert,  a  Christian  philosophical  writer  of 
Germany,  who  was  born  at  Zirkc,  Poscn,  in  1830,  and 
died  Sept.  29, 1875,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gbttingcn, 
is  the  author  of,  Christus  und  die  Kunst  "(Berlin,  1853) : 
— Die  Wisstnschafi  und  dot  geschichtliche  Christen/hum 
(eotl): -Beveu  del  Christenthums  (1856)  .-Chtistoso- 
phie  (1858) : — PhUosophie  und  innere  Missvm  (Dresden, 
1860): — Jacob  Bohme  (I/cipsic,  cod.)  : — fHe  Kirchen- 
und  Staats-Parteien  (1861) :—  Jacob  BOhme,  in  sriner 
Stellung  zur  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1862)  :—Zum  lieu-tit  de» 
V.lnuWnt  (Gutersloh,1867):—  Das  Krruz  und  die  W'ell- 
ireisheit  (Hanover,  1869)  : — Rrligiousphilosophie  (pub- 
lished by  Theodore  Hoppe  from  Peip's  academical  lec- 
tures, 1879).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  981  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Peking -Mandarin  Version     See  Chucks*: 
Versions,  a.  r.  "  Mandarin  Dialect," 

PeJargus,  Christoph,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Schweidnitz,  Silesia,  Aug.  8, 
1565.    He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in 
1586  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort,  in  1589 
doctor,  in  1591  professor  of  theology,  and  died  June 
10,  1633.     He  wrote,  Comtnentarii  in  Pentateuchum, 
J/att/ueum,  Lucam,  Jokamem  tt  Acta  Aposlolorum : — 
De  CmcUiU: — Epitome  Universal  Tkeotogia,  ten  Ex- 
plicate Quattuor  I.ibromm  Ikimasceni  de  Orthoditxa 
Fide: — De  Ascension*  Chriali  in  Caelum: — Compendium 
Theohgicum  Dodrina  Christiana: — Jonas  Imago  Pi- 
ortim  Regutn  ac  Principum.    See  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pelham,  George,  D.C.L.,  an  English  prelate, 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Chichester,  was  born  Oct. 
13.  1766.  He  studied  at  Clare  Hall,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; was  appointed  prebend  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
in  1790,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1803,  translated  to  Kxeter 
in  1807,  and  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  in  1820.  He 
was  also  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king  and  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Chichester.  He  died  in  May,  1827.  Bishop 
Pi_lham  published,  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
lirittol  (1804,  4to) Sermon  at  St.  Paul's  (1805,  4to). 
See  ( Lond. )  Christian  Remembrancer,  March,  1827, 
p.  191  ;  (N.  Y.)  Christian  Journal,  1827,  p.  160;  Alti- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Fella.    For  the  latest  account  of  this  place,  sec 
Merrill,  Beyond  the  Jordan,  p.  442  aq. 

Pel  tan  us,  Tiieoikir  Antox,  a  German  Jesuit,  born 
at  I'elte,  near  Liege,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Ingol- 
stndt  from  1562  to  1574,  and  died  at  Augsburg,  May  2, 
1584.  He  wrote,  De  Peccato  Originali: — Ite  Chrisli- 
unorum  Sepvlturis,  Erequiis  et  Amnpersarm: — Theo- 
loffitt  Xaturalu  et  A/ystica  .—Paraphrasis  ac  Scltolui 
in  Jyroverbia  Salomonis: — Catena  Gracorum  Pat  rum 
in  Proverbia.  See  Jocher,  AUgemeines  (itlehrten-Lex- 
Hon,  a.  v.;  Ftlrst.  BibL  Jud.  iii,  70;  Winer,  Uandbuch 
ler  theol.  Lit.  i,  880,  883.    (B.  P.) 

Penny,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
>oni  in  Ireland,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ind  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Two  years  after  he 
arue  to  America  he  taught  in  the  academy  at  Flush- 
Dg,  I*  I.    In  1821  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Church, 


Rochester,  N.  Y.;  in  1882  of  that  at  Northampton,  Mm 
and  in  1835  became  president  of  Hamilton  College. 
After  leaving  that  institution,  in  1889,  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  from  there  to  Pontiac,  where 
hia  health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Rochester.  He 
died  there,  March  20,  I860.  Dr.  Penny  was  a  man  of 
superior  abilities  and  fine  education.  In  1829  he  vis- 
ited his  native  land  and  organized  temperance  societies 
there.  See  Meats,  Presbyterianism  in  Central  AY»  York, 
p.  819,  630. 

Pepya,  Henry,  D.D„  an  Anglican  prelate,  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  was  born  April  18,  1788. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804  and  M.A.  in  1807; 
became  rector  of  Morton,  Essex,  in  1822,  also  of  West- 
mill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1827,  and  prebendary  of  Wells  in 
1836.  In  1840  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in 
1841.  He  died  at  Hartlcybury  Castle,  Worcestershire, 
Nov.  13,  1860.  See  Arner.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1861, 
p.  706. 

Perche\  Napoleon  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic 
[  prelate,  was  bom  at  Angers,  France,  Jan.  10,  1805. 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  a 
priest  Sept.  19,  1829.  In  1837,  when  bishop  Flaget 
went  to  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  father 
Perchd  offered  his  services  as  a  missionary,  which  were 
accepted,  and  on  his  arrival  in  America  "he  began  his 
labors  in  Kentucky  and  founded  a  church  in  Portland. 
In  1842  he  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans  and  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  the  Ursulinc  convent,  which  office 
he  held  until  April,  1870.  Father  Perche  founded  at 
New  Orleans  the  Propagattnr  Cathulique,  of  which  he 
was  principal  editor.  On  May  1,  1870,  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  the 
death  of  Odin,  May  25, 1870,  he  became  the  archbishop 
of  the  diocese.  He  die*!  there,  Dec.  27, 1883.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy,  far-sceiiif  judgment,  and  great 
eloquence,  and  his  many  charitable  acts  endeared  him 
to  the  people,  among  whom  he  labored  with  zeal  and 
fidelity. 

Percy,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  19,  1784,  being  a  son  of  the  first  earl 
of  Beverley.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester 
in  June,  1827,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Car- 
lisle in  the  following  September.  He  was  also  chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Rose  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  Feb.  12, 
1856.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1 856,  p.  1 45. 
Perea.  See  Per^ka. 

Perfect,  The,  an  appellation  frequently  applied  in 
the  early  Christian  Church  to  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized, and  thereby  been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges 
of  Christians,  having  a  right  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Pericfipe  (fffpijcoTnj)  is  the  title  of  those  sections 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  services  of  the  Church.  The  synagogue,  with  its 
parashioth  (q.  v.)  and  haphtaras  (q.  v.),  no  doubt  fur- 
nished the  pattern  which  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  Church  took  a  different  shape.  Little  of  this  proc- 
ess has  been  recorded:  it  belongs  to  what  Basil  calls 
the  aypajMtTtjc  IncXnoiac;  pvorijpta. 

The  oldest  documents  which  speak  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  church  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  thoy  are  the  more  important  since  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  mother  of  all  the  Oriental  churches,  and 
thus  the  origin,  not  only  of  their  liturgies,  but  also  of 
their  lectionaries.  The  sources  at  our  disposal  show 
the  remarkable  wealth  of  the  Greek  Church  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for  not  only  do  the  Sundays,  the  prominent  davB 
of  Christ's  history,  and  the  many  saints'  days,  have 
their  regular  gospel  and  epistolary  lessons,  but  such  are 
also  assigned  to  every  day  in  the  week.  Thus,  for  the 
period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  as  Chrvsostom 
already  states,  the  Acts  and  the  gospel  of  John  were 
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read  continuously.  For  the  rest  of  the  Church  year, 
three  separate  and  independent  series  of  lessons  are 
employed — one  scries  for  the  Sundays,  beginning  with 
the  secoud  after  Pentecost ;  one  scries  for  the  Sabbaths, 
beginning  in  the  Pentecost  week;  and  one  series  for 
the  five  weekdays  between  the  Sunday  and  Sabbath. 
All  three  scries  select  both  from  gospels  and  epistles, 
following  the  order  of  the  books  and  chapters  in  the 
New  Test.  History  explains  this  strange  phenomenon. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  Greek  Church  at  first  intro- 
duced lessons  for  the  Suudays,  later  for  the  Sabbaths, 
ami  still  later  for  the  weekdays. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Armenian  system,  which 
has  only  become  known  by  professor  Petcrmann's  trans- 
lation from  the  Armenian  Church  Almanac,  published 
at  Venice  in  1782,  and  in  German  translation  found  iu 
Alt's  Kirchenjahr,  ii,  136,  225.  Scripture-reading  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  Armenian  church-service — 
more  so  than  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  lessons  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  arc  employed.  Among 
the  Syrians  we  find  for  the  most  part  the  Greek  read- 
ing-system, while  the  Nestorian  system  of  Bible-lessons 
contains  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  lediunet  seleda', 
which  in  some  respects  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  Komi-   pericopc  system. 

The  documents  with  reference  to  the  reading-system 
of  the  Jacobite  Christians  arc  quite  ample;  a  list  of 
the  New-Test,  pericopes  of  the  Jacobites  is  found  in 
the  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Test,  published  by  Wid- 
manstadt  (Vienna,  1855).  The  Maronitcs  have  virtual- 
ly the  same  plau  of  Scripture-reading  as  the  Jacobites. 
While  the  lectionary  plan  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian 
churches  was  only  a  branch  of  the  Greek,  that  of  the 
Coptic  churches  was  entirely  distinct,  and  is  a  portion 
of  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  ins.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion is  found  in  Renaudot's  Collection,  i,  137  sq.,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that,  in  every  chief  service,  the 
Copts  read  from  four  different  parts  of  the  New  Test. 
Virtually  identical  with  the  Coptic  is  the  Ethiopic  sys- 
tem.   See  Rcnaudot,  i,  499, 507  sq. 

A  proper  transition  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
systems  would  be  the  North-African  lectionaries,  if  we 
were  in  possession  of  such.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Mozarabic,  prevalent  among  the  African  and  Spanish 
Christians  in  the  13th  century,  no  list  has  been  pre- 
served. 

In  the  Occidental  Church  we  have,  in  reference  to 
the  public  reading  of  Scriptures,  a  phenomenon  similar 
to  that  observed  in  the  Church  of  the  East.  As,  here, 
The  Byzantine  system  was  most  predominant,  so,  in 
the  West,  the  Roman  system  gradually  supplanted  all 
the  rest.  A  difference  between  the  two  consists  in 
this,  that  the  non-Byzantine  systems  of  the  East  were 
mostly  followed  by  bodies  that  stood  opposed  to  the 
Byzantine  Church,  while  the  nou-Koman  system  found 
a  home  in  bodies  ou  doctrinal  and  fraternal  footing  with 
the  Roman  Church. 

To  the  reading-systems  no  more  extant  belongs  the 
Capuan.  Of  its  existence  we  liave  ample  proof  in  the 
Cod.  Fuldcnsis,  corrected  in  the  year  645  by  bishop 
Victor,  himself  of  Capua.  That  the  Christians  of  Gaul 
once  pursued  a  peculiar  plan  in  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  is  manifest  from  a  letter  of  the  mission- 
ary Augustine  to  Gregory  the  Great.  Besides,  there 
arc  otlirr  scattered  evidences  from  Hilary  (354),  Sido- 
nius  (472),  Salvianua  (440).  See  Mabillon,  Dc  JAturp. 
Oallicauu,  p.  29  sq.  Then  we  have  a  capitular  of 
Charlemagne,  abolishing  the  Gallic  liturgy  in  favor 
of  the  Itomish.  Under  the  title,  Musa  A  mbrosiana, 
the  very  ancient  liturgy  and  reading  -  system  of  the 
Milan  Church  is  still  preserved.  Its  original  form  can- 
not be  definitely  determined,  as  the  different  printed 
texts  do  not  agree  among  themselves.  Concerning  the 
Mozarabian  liturgy,  comp.  the  art.  a.  v.  Of  the  Old 
British  and  Irish  systems  not  a  single  trace  remains, 
the  Roman  having  entirely  supplanted  them.  The 
system  of  Scriptural  reading,  like  tho  whole 


Human  liturgy,  has  passed  through  three  stages— the 
of  its  origin  and  development,  down  to  the  time  of  tr* 
Carlovinians,  that  of  supremacy  in  the  Middle  Age*, 
and  that  of  fixed  and  formal  codification  by  the  Con- 
ed of  Trent. 

The  oldest  traces  of  it  are  found  iu  the  5th  century 
about  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  whom  Benio  and  Iter 
writers  ascribe  its  origin.  It  consist*  of  a  double  lat- 
one  of  the  epistle,  and  the  other  of  gospel  seleciiau- 
partly  chosen  freely,  and  partly  with  partiality  foe  cer- 
tain books. 

In  the  second  period,  this  system  made  its  greats 
conquests ;  in  France  supplanting  the  Gallic,  in  Ger- 
many entering  with  Christianity.  It  also  experienced 
i  some  internal  changes  during  this  time,  especially  <a 
account  of  the  many  saints'  days  and  the  iutroduows 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  in  1264. 

Finally,  the  Council  of  Treut  declared  the  papal  sys- 
tem the  only  legitimate  one  for  the  Roman  Chorea, 
only  allowing  those  churches  the  use  of  any  other 
which  could  prove  that  the  latter  had  been  iu  consUB 
use  there  for  the  past  two  hundred  years. 

With  the  reformation  effected  by  Luther  and  ku 
German  Bible,  the  traditional  character  of  church  Mr- 
vices  necessarily  had  to  change  also.  The  Bible  *«s 
read,  studied,  and  explained.  The  most  complete  sys- 
tcm  of  Bible-lessons  was  introduced  in  Eugland,  to  scow 
extent,  also,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  whole 
subject  is  treated  by  Ranke,  Foribestt 
lichen  Perikopenkreiset  (Gotha,  1859). 

The  old  pcricope  system  has  a  peculiar 
in  the  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  that 
tained  iL  In  England,  Cranmer,  in  composing  the 
prayer-book,  simply  took  the  epistles  and  gospel*  u 
fouud  iu  the  missal  of  the  English  bishoprics,  omiuinjj 
only  those  intended  for  days  not  celebrated  by  Protec- 
tants. This  latter  was  also  done  in  Germany;  bat 
some  other  changes  were  made  here,  especially  at  tbe 
close  of  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  Sundays.  Id  the 
pre-reformatory  system  there  were  no  lessons  for  the 
sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  nor  for  the  twenty-sisth 
and  twenty-seventh  Sundays  after  Trinity.  Tbis  de- 
fect was  remedied  successfully  during  the  10th  century 
by  an  unknown  master  in  liturgies,  and  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  the  result. 

The  subordinate  services,  such  as  the  matins, vespers, 
as  also  services  during  the  week,  prayer-meetings,  sod 
the  like,  found  great  favor  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Reformer*. 
Luther,  in  1526,  the  Zurich  order  of  worship  for  1535. 
and  the  Geneva  liturgy,  gave  directions  for  the  use  of 
lessons  in  such  services.  The  Church  of  England  pur- 
sued its  own  plan  in  arranging  the  daily  lessons.  X<* 
content,  as  the  Continental  reformers  were,  with  se- 
lecting only  certain  sections  of  Scripture  to  be  read, 
Cranmer  arranged  for  morning  and  evening  services 
such  a  course  of  lessons  that  in  even*  year  the  entire 
Old  Test.,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalter  and  the 
purely  ritual  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  read 
through  once,  the  New  Teat,  three  times,  and  the  Palter 
twelve  times,  i.  e.  was  to  be  chanted  through  once  * 
month.  In  Germany,  the  services  during  tbe  week  is 
course  of  time  became  almost  extinct. 

The  public  Scriptural  reading,  thus  reduced  to  the 
regular  gospel  and  epistolary  lessons  for  the  different 
Sundays,  could  not  long  satisfy  the  Church.  Already 
Spener  advocated  an  enlarged  pcricope  system;  t»l 
since  1769,  when  the  movement  was  started  by  the  ejec- 
tor George  of  Hanover,  the  evangelical  authorities  a 
the  various  provinces  of  Germany  have  sought  to  rem- 
edy this  defect,  especially  by  the  adoption  of  new  series 
of  pericopes  See  Suckow,  Die  kirchL  Peritopen  (18»); 
Matthiius,  Die  evang.  Peritopen  des  Kirchenjahrtt  (An*- 
pach,  1844-45,  2  vols.);  F.  Strauss,  Dat  eranpUic* 
Kirchenjahr  (Berlin,  I860) ;  Piper,  Der  rerbettertt  eros- 
qeL  Kalender  (1850) ;  Bobertag,  Da$  etwee/.  Kvrknfikf 
(2d  ed.  Berlin.  1857);  Grimroert,  TaMlaruckt  Mr 
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874) ;  Nebe,  Die  tvang.  und epist.  Perikopen  des  Kirchen- 
akrt  (Wiesbaden,  1875,8  vols.)?  Sommcr,  Die  erang. 
.  rpisf.Perikope*  (Erlangen,  1875,  2  vols.);  Plitt-Her- 
Ogf  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v,;  Lichtenbergcr,  Encyclop.  da 
n  Uncts  Religieuses,  s.  v.    See  Lessor.    (U.  I'.) 

Peringer,  Gustav,  a  Swedish  theologian  of  the 
ltd  century,  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
'psala,  is  the  author  of  liistoria  Lingua  et  Eruditionis 
I  vnbum;  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Talmudic  trea- 
ts Abudn  Sarah  and  Tamid,  hoth  published  at  Ah 
Off  in  1C80.  See  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-faxi- 
on,  s.  v.;  Frtrst,  Mbl.  Jud.  Hi,  78.    (B.  I'.) 

Perkins,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
orn  at  Bridgewatcr,  Mass.,  May  5, 1792.  He  was  con- 
rrtt-d  in  1811,  and  ordained  June  8,  1813,  pastor  at 
attcntown,  N.  Y.,  where  be  remained  twelve  years. 
Vice  he  was  pastor  of  churches  in  the  city  of  New 
«.rk.  He  died  in  October,  1881,  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
!<•  was  remarkablv  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors, 
ce  The  Christian  'at  Work,  Oct.  20, 1881.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Perkins,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
as  born  at  Vcrgenncs,  Vu,  Feb.  9,  1790.  He  gradu- 
ut\  froni  Union  College  in  1817,  and  spent  two  years 
icreafter  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1820 
e  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Allen- 
>wn,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  forty-three 
cars.  He  retired  from  active  service,  and  died  at 
llentown,  June  30,  1880.  See  Gen.  Cat.  of  Princeton 
htol.  Sent.  1880,  p.  25. 

Permian  Version  or  tub  Sckiftlrks.  The 
c-rmian  is  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Syrjenian  and  Wotjak, 
id  the  three  peoples  who  live  in  the  north-east  of 
uropean  Russia,  in  the  Perm,  Wjatka,  ami  Archangel 
•vernmeiits,  belong  to  a  common  race.  Mr.  Schiefner 
timates  the  number  of  the  Permians  at  50,000,  the 
.■  rjmians  70,000,  and  the  Wotjaka  200,000.  From  the 
miial  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
r  1880,  we  learn  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  prepared 
r  prince  Louis  Lucieu  Bonaparte  by  P.  A.  Popou,  has 
•en  revised  anil  translated  into  the  Russ  cliaracter  by 
e  academician  Wiedemann,  and  published  by  the 
x»ve  society.  From  the  report  for  1882  we  learn  that 
e  Holy  Synod  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  the 
>s|»el  of  Matthew,  long  delayed  by  the  censorial  au- 
<>rities,  and  that  the  portion  will  now  be  circulated 
roughout  tlte  government  of  Perm,  among  the  popu- 
!  ion  of  about  50,000  souls.  (B.  P.) 
Perreyve,  IIi.nki.  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of 
mice,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1831.  At  the  age  of 
'enty  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  in  1861  be  was  pro- 
v«or  of  Church  history  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  died  in 
Co,  leaving  La  Journee  det  Malades,  an  ascetical  work. 
itb«-r  Gratry,  the  teacher  of  Perreyve,  wrote  Vie  de 
iiri  Perreyve  (Paris,  1860).  See  Licit tenberger,  En- 
clop.  dee  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
Perrine,  Matthew  La  Rue,  D.D.,  a  Preabyte- 
iii  minister,  was  bom  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  May  4, 1777. 
•  graduated  from  Priuceton  College  in  1797,  studied 
c«  dogy  under  Dr.  John  Woodhull  of  Freehold,  and  was 
c-nsed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Xew  Brunswick,  Sept.  18, 
*9.    On  the  24th  of  June,  1800,  he  was  ordained,  and 

four  months  acted  as  a  missionary  in  western  New 
rk.  On  June  15,  1802,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
»  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bottle  Hill  (now  Madison), 
J,  In  1809  he  made  another  missionary  tour,  and  on 
t.  .11,  181 1,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street 
urc  h.  New  York  city.  Here  he  continued  till  the  sum- 
r  of  1820,  when,  by  his  own  request,  the  relntion  was 
solved.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship 
x*clesia»tical  historv  and  Church  polity  in  the  Auburn 
eological  Seminary'.  He  died  Feb.  1 1 ,1836.  Dr.  Per- 
t-had the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  and  thorough 
<>lar.  He  was  of  a  speculative  and  metaphysical  turn, 
a  preacher  he  was  alwavs  instructive  and  interesting. 

published,  I  setter t  Concerning  the  PUtn  of  Saltation 
■w  York,  1816)  \—A  Sermon  Mfore  a  Erenck  Mis- 
XII.-Ccc 


sionary  Society  in  X.  T.  (1817):— An  Abstract  of  Bibli- 
cal Geography  (1835).  See  Alexander,  Princeton  College 
in  the  l&th  Century ;  Gen.  Cat.  of  A  uburn  Theol.  Sent.  1883, 
p.  193;  Aikman,  Historical  Discourse  (1876),  p.  13. 

Perrine,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 
1827,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1833. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  in  1853  gradu- 
ated at  the  Spring  Arbor  College,  having  entered  the 
ministry  in  1851.  The  following  are  his  successive  ap- 
pointments: South  Albion,  Jackson ;  Lafayette  Street, 
Detroit;  Adrian,  Ann  Arbor;  superannuated  two  years; 
Flint;  professor  in  Albion  College  four  years;  presiding 
elder  of  Lansing  District  ;  professor  again  in  Albion 
College;  St.  Joseph,  Albion,  Marengo,  Parma,  Concord. 
He  die*!  in  Albion,  Mich.,  Jan.  22, 1881.  Dr.  Perrine 
was  a  fine  pulpit  orator,  and  had  great  versatility  of 
his  talent.  He  took  especial  interest  in  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible  studies,  having  visited  Palestine  in  1857.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1881,  p.  312;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Perry,  Gideon  Babcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  South  Kingstown, 
R.  L,  Oct.  12, 1800.  Among  several  parishes  of  which 
he  was  rector  were  St.  Paul's,  Cleveland,  (>.,  and  Grace 
Church,  in  the  same  city.  He  was  also  the  founder  of 
St.  James's  parish  in  Cleveland.  Subsequently  he  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Natchez,  Miss*,  and  of  Grace 
Church  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  30, 
1879,  having  been  tifty-seven  years  in  the  ministry. 
See  Providence  Journal,  Oct.  18, 1879.    (J.  C.  &) 

Persian  Version  of  tiik  Sckiptcres.  By  way 
of  supplement  we  add  the  following :  "  As  the  style  in 
which  the  gospels  of  the  Polyglots  is  written  has  long 
been  antiquated  at  Ispahan,  several  efforts  were  made 
during  the  present  century  to  produce  a  version  in  the 
polished  dialect  now  spoken  by  the  Persians.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  gospels  was  made  under  the  superintendence 
of  colonel  Colcbrooke,  and  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1804. 
In  1812  the  Rev.  L.  Sebastian i  had  advanced  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  Epistles,  in  a  translation  of  the  Xew  Test, 
from  the  Greek,  and  during  the  same  year  the  gospels 
of  this  version  were  printed  at  Scram  pore.  In  the  mean- 
time another  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  progress- 
ing at  Dinapore,  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry 
Martyn.  The  translators  were  Salmt  and  Mirza  Flint 
This  version  was  completed  in  1808,  but  it  was  so  replete 
with  Arabic  and  abstruse  terms,  intelligible  only  to  the 
learned,  that  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn  determined  upon  vis- 
iting Persia  in  person  for  the  "sake  of  obtaining  a  clear 
and  idiomatic  version.  In  1811  he  reached  Shiraz,  the 
seat  of  Persian  literature,  and  remained  there  nearly 
a  year,  in  the  meantime  executing  from  the  original 
Greek  a  translation  of  the  New  Test.  The  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  but  he  ex- 
pired during  his  journey  homeward,at  Tokat,  AsiaMinor, 
in  1812.  Copies  of  the  work  were  deposited  with  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,  the  English  ambassador  in  Persia,  who, 
on  returning  to  England  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg,  met 
with  prince  Galitzin,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society.  The  suggestion  made  to  the  prince  to 
have  an  edition  of  Mart  vn's  Test,  printed  was  complied 
with,  and  in  leas  than  six  months  the  impression  was 
completed. 

In  1813  a  communication  was  received  by  the  cor- 
responding committee  at  Calcutta  from  Meer  Seid  Ali, 
the  learned  native  employed  by  Mr.  Martyn,  at  Shiraz, 
in  which  he  informed  the  committee  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  Persian  New  Test,  and  of  the  Psalms  (which  had 
likewise  been  translated  at  Shiraz)  was  in  his  possession, 
and  he  waited  their  orders  as  to  its  disposal.  He  was 
directed  to  take  four  copies  of  the  manuscript,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  Calcutta,  while  he  was  invited  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publication.  The 
Psalter  and  the  New  Test,  passed  through  the  press  at 
Calcutta  in  1816.    The  Psalter  was  reprinted  at  Lon- 
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don,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lee,  in  1824,  and 
the  New  Test,  edited  by  the  same  scholar,  in  1827. 
Other  editions  followed  in  1837  and  1847. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Persian  New  Test.,  the  most 
incorrect  seems  to  have  been  that  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1815,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  missionaries,  the 
issue  was  stopped  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society.  The 
Rev.  W.  Glen,  of  the  Scottish  mission  at  Astrakhan, 
was  in  consequence  led  to  undertake  a  version  uf  the 
Psalms  in  Persian,  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals speaking  that  language  who  resort  to  Astra- 
khan and  the  south  of  Russia.  In  1826  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  made  arrangements  with  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Glen 
in  making  a  translation  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Test    In  the  meantime  Mirza  Jaftier 


still  greater  dissimilarity 
does  not  negative  unity  iu 

Perthes,  PkmutfOH  Matthias,  a  Protests;* 
ologi.li  i  of  Germany,  son  of  Friedrich  Chri»t/>yh.  vs 
born  at  Hamburg,  Jan.  Ifi.  1804).  In  1842  he  wi<  rs~ 
tor  at  Moorburg,  near  Hamburg,  and  died  An,-. :. 
1859.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  /**  . 
Johannts  Chrysostomus  Isben  f  Hamburg,  IMS),  x 
Zuchold,  Bibi.  Theol.  ii,  984.    (11.  P.) 

Pertz,  Geouo  Hkixmch,  a  famous  German  Ik  - 
rian,  was  born  at  Hanover,  March  2*.  1795.  In  :*3 
he  was  secretary  of  the  royal  archives  at  Hsjkt 
1842  bead-librarian  at  Berlin,  and  be  died  at  Moua 
Oct.  7,  1876.  He  edited  Leibniz-grsammeltc  W'rrie  '  lias- 
over,  1848  sq.),  and  published  Uebrr  Labmztn't 
Itches  Glaubensbekenntniss  (Berlin,  1846)  :  —  UAn  * 


hail  been  engaged  by  the  same  society  to  produce  a 
translation  of  the  historical  book,  of  the  Old  Test,  at  ^T^Jurf'?^  Z  "Z[  (  * 
St,  Petersburg,  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  and  ac-  j  Zuchold,  Ihbl.  Theol.  H,  984.  (U.  1 .) 
cording  to  specilic  directions  given  by  Dr.  Lee.  The  Peruvian  Religion.  In  the  earliest  timw  r- 
only  portion  of  Mirza  Jaflier's  version  which  waa  pub-  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  Mare*  '> 
lishcd  is  the  book  of  Genesis,  printed  at  London  in  1827,  pac,  the  first  inca,  ruled,  seem  to  have  been  belies  c 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lee.  Mr.  Glen's  version  of  the  the  coarsest  fetichism.  They  only  had  one  wiprrc* 
Psalms  and  Proverb*  waa  published  at  London  in  1830-  deity,  the  mother  of  all.  Mama  Kocba,  in  honor  d 
81,  and  again  in  1836.  The  entire  Old  Test.,  translated 
by  Mr.  Glen,  left  the  press  in  1847. 

In  1824,  the  Rev.T.  Robinson  had  commenced  another 
translation  of  the  Old  Test,  which  was  printed  in  1838. 
A  Persian  version  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  pur-  Capac,  and  his  wife,  Mama  Ovllo,  children  of  the  wa. 
chased  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  came  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  shores  of  the  o 
1833.  This  version  had  been  executed  by  Mirza  Ibra-  [  Titicaca,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Cuxen,  colWet- 
him,  of  the  East  India  College  at  Ilaileybury,  and  was  j  the  remaining  people,  and  gave  them  laws  and  m<t 
published  in  1834.  teachings,  which  were  carefully  pi 

rival  of  the  Spaniard*. 


whom  wild  animals,  plants,  and  prisoners  of  war  w»t 
sacrificed.  The  devouring  of  fallen  or  sacrificed  «s* 
mies  waa  a  sacred  custom  of  the  Peruvians.  A  jr** 
flood  had  overflowed  the  country,  and  after  this  . 


Since  1872  a  revision  of  H.  Martyn'a  New  Test,  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  stationed  at  Julfa,  near  Ispahan, 
which  waa  completed  in  1877.  The  same  translator 
also  commenced  the  revision  of  the  Old  Test.  From 
the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1879,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  Revs.  J.  Bassett 
and  J.  L.  Potter,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Persian  Scriptures.  The  different  books 
of  the  Old  Test,  were  distributed  among  the  different 
revisers,  and  each  will  carefully  examine  the  work  of 
the  others.  The  revised  New  TeBt.,  too,  was  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  a  joint  revision.  From  the  report  for  the 
year  1882,  we  learn  that  the  latter,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  translator  and  professor 
Palmer  of  Cambridge,  waa  publish., l  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  for  the  Old  Test.,  the 
work  of  revision  is  progressing  slowly.    (B.  P.) 

Persian-Jewish  Version.    See  Jtt).Ko-PEn- 


The  supreme  b 


tb<-  hiw? 


Personality  is  an  attribute  of  conscious  beings 
only,  and  thus  distinguishes  individuals  from  each 
other.  In  the  Trinity  it  is  simple  and  absolute,  so  that 
the  three  persons  of  the  godhead  are  not  three  beings, 
since  they  have  a  common  consciousness.  Iu  man  it  is 
compound,  consisting  of  a  body  and  a  soul,  which  are 
not  homogeneous,  as  are  the  three  divine  persons,  and 
vet  constitute  but  a  single  being,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
sciousness essentially  resides  in  the  soul,  which  is  there- 
fore per  se  the  real  person,  and  remains  such  after  the 
separation  from  the  body.  In  Jesus  Christ  there  was  a 
double  or  complex  personality,  because  he  had  a  com- 
plete human  soul  (as  well  as  body),  and  was  also  tilled 
hypostalically  with  the  divine  spirit.  He  consequently 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  sort  of  double  consciousness; 
for  the  divine  spirit  did  not  always  communicate  every- 
thing to  the  human  spirit,  and  the  latter  could  not  be 
commensurate  with  the  former.  Vet  he  waa  not  two 
persons,  inasmuch  as  the  two  natures  were  indissolubly 
blended,  and  the  twofold  personality  likewise.  The 
partial  lack  of  homogeneity  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  spirit  in  him  did  not  negative  this,  just  as  the 


Peruvians  was  called  Pachaeamar,  who  was  the  enx  r 
of  all  beings,  also  of  the  sun ;  the  latter  was  ht»  <*  » 
visible  representative  on  earth,  and  was  therefor*  > 
vinely  worshipped;  but  the  god  himself  was  extitfti 
above  the  sacrifice*  of  mortals.  The  moon  ami  «ip  aw 
had  temples,  like  the  sun,  but  of  lew  splendor.  rnssnnrS 
as  all  that  was  of  gold  in  the  temples  of  the  sod 
made  of  silver  in  those  of  the  moon  and  stars.  Tvr. 
were  male  and  female  priests:  of  the  latter,  the  mili- 
eus of  the  sun  were  of  two  kinds;  the  higher,  froe  ffc 
Inca-family,  dedicated  their  whole  lives  to  the  »n*t 
of  the  sun,  and  there  were  more  than  fifteen  htm,  '  i 
of  these  in  convents.  If  unfaithful,  they  and  ta-  r 
whole  family  were  to  be  exterminated,  according  to 
law  known  as  "hard  law."  Bat  in  the  entire  hi*<rv 
of  Peru  not  an  instance  of  thisoccurs.  The  second  ru* 
of  servants  of  the  sun  did  not  live  in  the  capital. 
bnt  in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  w«re  rhw» 
from  all  classes.  The  conditions  of  reception  were  1***7 
and  purity.  When  the  cruel  Piiarro  came  to  Peru,  i  * 
immense  riches  were  carried  off  by  the  Spaniard*,  ^ 
the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  Incas,  the  virtmmt& 
maidens,  became  a  prey  to  the  insolent  warriors. 

Peruvian  Version.   Sec  Qi-ioiu  as. 

Pescheck,  CltnisTlAN  AnoM'll,  a  Lutheran  ti?> 
logian  of  Germany,  was  boni  Feb.  1, 1787,  at  Johns'.  <* 
Saxony.  In  1816  he  was  pastor  at  LUckendort  in  !*•>! 
deacon  at  Zittau,  and  died  in  1859,  doctor  of  pbik**^ 
He  is  the  author  of,  Geschichte  der  COletlixtr  h*  'V** 
urkundlich  erfurscht  uml  daroesteUt  (Zittau,  1^  - 
Getckichte  der  Gfgenrtformation  in  Bohmen  (Lip^- 
1843-44,  2  vols.):— Die  bohmischen  KiuLtntn  w 
sen  (1857):— Die  Ausvanderwng  otiubrnstrtutr  Fr* 
stanten  aus  Bohmen  und  Sachscn  im  xciL  Jahrku^ 
(1858).    See  Zuchold,  BibLTheol.  ii,  984  sq.  (B.PJ 

Peter  (Saint\  Fbstivaub  or.— L  Deposit*  P*n  « 
Catacombas  et  Paul*  in  vin  Osttettst,  The  C0t&*f*^ 
Liberianus  (354)  first  mentions  the  entombaitiii »' lt - 
bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  having  taken  place  *  lb' 
vear  of  the  consuls  Tuscus  ami  Bassui  (MB),  •*»  g" 
the  date  as  ///.  CaL  Jvlii,  that  is,  June  29.  A  fr*'- 
val  in  commemoration  of  that  day  is  reconkd  ■ 
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Lalin  Church  by  Prudentius  in  the  4th  century,  by  :     Petraeus,  a  name  common  to  several  Swedish  theo- 

Augastioe  (  grrm.  21)5-294),  Max  in.  of  Turiu  (ibid.  ,  logiaus,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

66-69),  and  Leo  the  Great  (ibid.  82-84)  in  the  6th;  j     1.  /EsCHlUUS,  who  died  at  Abo  in  1667,  profeasor 

after  the  6th  it  is  noticed  in  all  martyr  chronicles,  and  doctor  of  theology,  ia  the  author  of,  Enanationet  in 

In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  stated  by  Theodorus  Lector,   Ernngelia  J>ominicalia  et  Ftstiralia :  —  De  Veieris  et 

in  his  Church  history  (ii,  16),  as  having  been  cele-   Aort  Testamenti  Discrimine : — De  Anti-Christo  Magna, 

brsted  in  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  j  besides  a  translation  of  the  Itiblc  into  Finnish. 

of  Anostasius  I  (518) ;  after  the  7th  ceutury  it  is  given  j     2.  La i'rentil'h,  who  died  Jan.  7,  1655,  is  the  author 

in  a]l  calendars,  even  those  of  Copts,  Ethiopians,  and  of  Canticum  CtuUicorum  Salomonis,  Paraphrasi  turn 

Armenians.    In  1743  Benedict  XIV  decreed  a  celebra-  Ligata  Ilrbraa  et  Dunica,  turn  Prosa  Latina  Adurna- 

tion  of  eight  days  for  tho  city  of  Home;  aud  in  1867,  i  turn  (Hafniic,  1640). 

the  eighteenth  centenary,  It  was  renewed  with  great  (  3.  Nicolas  (1)  was  bom  at  Husum,  Sept.  10,  1669. 
magnificence  by  Pius  IX.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1600  doctor 

II.  Festum  Catherine  Petri  A  ntiochena,  for  Feb.  22,  of  theology,  and  died  at  Katzeburg,  Jon.  7, 16-11,  a  super- 
mentioned  in  the  Calendurium  Liberiauum,  and  cele-  iutendent. 

bratcd  in  commemoration  of  the  accession  of  the  op*  ,  4.  Nu  ous  (2)  was  born  at  Zealand  in  1601.  lie 
tie  Peter  to  the  episcopal  chair,  without,  however, speci-  studied  at  different  universities  was  professor  of  Ori- 
fying  the  locality  of  the  chair.  The  same  is  the  case  ental  languages  at  Copenhagen,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1634. 
with  the  CaUtularium  of  Polemiu*  Silvius  (448).  In  ,  He  is  the  author  of,  Somruclator  l/tbrarus  (Uafnisp, 
the  .Ambrosian  Liturgy,  and  in  the  Sucrumentarium  of    1629) lexicon  lltbraicum  cum  Grammatica  Hehraira 


GeUsiua  I,  the  festival  is  omitted  altogether;  but  is 
found  again  in  the  Sucramentarium  of  Gregory,  aud 
after  his  time  always. 

III.  Festum  Cathedra  Petri  Romance,  Jan.  18,  was 


(1627,  1633):  —  Musa  I/ebrira  »eu  Colloquia  llebraa 
(1628). 

5.  Skverix,  bom  in  1609,  and  died  Nov.  25.  1657, 
professor  at  Copenhagen,  is  the  author  of,  Grammatica 


generally  confounded  with  II,  but  became  independent-   Hebraa  (1642)  -.—Fundamenta  Lingua  Sancta  (1647) : 
ly  established  in  the  8th  century,  and  formally  fixed  —Disquisitio  tie  Fundamento  Philnsophia  Moralis. 
during  the  Carlovingian  age,  to  which  time,  also,  belongs      6.  Theodore,  who  died  at  Cojtenhagen  in  1673,  is 
the  tinal  recognition  of  the  tradition  of  the  double  epis-  '  the  author  of,  Prophetiu  Jwlis  A'thiop.,  Interpret.  iMtina 


copacy  of  St.  Peter* 

IV.  Festum  Sanctum  Petri  ad  Vinctila  or  in  Vinculis, 
also  called  Festum  Catena  rum  J'etri,  Aug.  1,  is  not  men- 
tioned until  the  9th  century,  in  Wandalbcrt's  Martyro- 
l»fjium.  and  Paeudo  -  Bcda's  I/omiL  de  Vinculis  Sancti 
I'rtri  (Bcthe,  Opp.  in,  96).  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is 
celebrated  Jan.  16,  in  the  Armenian  Feb.  22.    The  lat- 


ad  Yerbum  Donata  (Leyden,  1661)  -.—Prophttia  Jona 
sEthiop.  et  ex  sEthiop.  in  Lai.  ad  Yerbum  Yersn  et  .Vo- 
lt* atque  Adagiis  Jllustrata  (1660): — Witicinium  JJa- 
lachia  Authwp.  Latino  Jdiomate  ad  Yet  bum  Donalum 
(1661).  See  Jticbcr,  .1  llgemeines  Gtlthrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  HO;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thtoL  Lit. 
i,63,64.    (B.  P.) 

in 


tcr  Church  also  celebrated  a  festival  of  "the  finger  of  j  PetrUB,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Orkney  in 
the  apostle  Peter  "  (Assemani,  Kuchol.  Ecclcs.  Orient.),  1270,  and  was  one  of  the  ami . —adors  sent  by  Eric, 


and  the  Ahyssinians  commemorate  on  July  81  a  festi-  ku)j;  „f  Norway,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  that 
val  in  honor  of  St.  Peter  (Ludolf,  Hut.  Althiap.  p.  424),  monBrch  and  Margaret,  daughter  to  Alexander  III.  king 
but  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  latter  is  not 
known.  See  Augusti,  ltenlnriirdiykeiten,  iii.  175  sq.; 
Sinker,  in  Smith's  IHct.of  Christ.  A  utiq.  ii,  1623-1628; 
NUles,  Kalcndarium  ManuaU  L'triusque  Fccb-*ia,  Ori- 
ent, et  Occvlent.  vol.  ii ;  Zockler,  in  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- 
Ancyklop.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Peter  of  Bums.   See  Bi.esks,  Peter. 

Petermans,  Juurs  Hkinrich.  D.l)..  a  famous 


of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1284.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  220. 

Peyrat,  Napoleon,  a  Protestant  theologian  and 
historian  of  France,  was  born  at  Hordes  -  sur  -  Arise, 
Ariege,  Jan.  20,  1809.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Si.-Germain-cu-Laye,  and  he  died  April  4.  1881. 
He  is  the  author  of  Pastturs  du  ltesert  (1842  >,  a  work 
which  has  been  styled  "tin  benedictin  romnnt  ique.' 


Clrrman  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Glauchau,  Aug.  12,  This  work  was  followed  by  L'/tisloire  de  Yigilanct: 
IHOl.  In  1837  he  was  professor  of  Oriental  literature  —Les  Re/ormaleurs  de  la  France  et  de  I'ltnlie  «« 
at  Berlin,  from  1852  to  1855  he  travelled  through  Asia  Itouzume  Siecle  (Pierre  de  Rrueys,  Arrigo,  Aheiard, 
Minor  and  Persia,  in  1867  and  1808  through  Palestine  '  Arnaud  de  Brescia,  Su  Bernard,  Berenger):— Le  Col- 
and  Syria.  He  died  in  June,  1876.  Besides  his  con-  I  Unjue  de  Poissy  ;—U  Siege  du  Mas  <TA  zih—L'J/istoire 
tributions  to  different  periodicals  and  cyclopaedias,  he  des  Albtyeois: — Biranger  et  Lammuais,  Correspondence 
published,  Grammatica  Lingua  Armeniaca  (  Berlin,  \  et  Souvenir*  (Paris,  1861),  this  last  a  charming  volume. 


1KJ7):— De  Ostilanis,  A  rabicis,  Armenia  Gubernatori 
bus  (1840): — 1  ittdge  zu  eiuer  Geschichte  der  neuesten 
Jtefnrmen  des  Osmanischen  Reichs  (1842): — Pauli  Epi- 
stola  ad  Philentonem.  etc.  (1844):—  Porta  Linguarum 
Orientalium  (1864  72,5  xoM-.—Rtue  in  dm  Orient  (2d 
e<1.  Leipsic,  1865,  2  vols.) :— Liber  Magnus  Yulgo  Liber 
A  dami  Appellatus  (1867)  -.—Pentateuchus  Samaritanus 
(Berlin,  1872  sq.,  3  vols.).    (B.  P.) 

Petersen,  Auoi  st,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Gotha,  Nov.  1, 1875,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy and  general  superintendent,  is  the  author  of,  Die 
IiCec  der  christ lichen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1839^*6,  3  vols.) ; 
Schltifrmacher  als  Reformator  dtr  deutschen  Bildung 
(tiotha,  1869):  —  IHe  protestantische  Uhrfreiheit  und 
U,  re  fJrenzen  (Frankfort,  1865).    (B.  P.) 

Peterson,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
inisr ailed  prebendary  of  the  Church  at  Exeter,  Aug.  16. 
loll);  elected  canon  residentiary,  June  2, 162 1 ;  and  ad- 


See  Mine.  Napoleon  Peyrat,  tfapotio*  I'egrat,  J'oetr,  Hi- 
storien,  Pasteur  (Paris,  1881);  Lichtenberger,  Fiuyclop. 
de*  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Feyrcrj,  Amadeo,  a  famous  Italian  Orientalist  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Turiu,  Oct.  2,  1786.  In  1815 
he  succeeded  his  former  teacher,  the  abbot  Valperga  di 
Caluso,  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Turin,  and 
he  died  April  27, 1870.  He  is  especially  known  by  his 
Lexicon  Lingua  Coplica  (Turin,  1835)  and  Grammatica 
Lingua  Coptica  (1841);  besides,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
essays,  published  in  the  Memorie  of  the  Turin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.    (B.  P.) 

Pfannkuche,  Hkinrich  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  28,  1766.  For 
some  time  private  tutor  at  Gottingen,  he  was  in  1808 
called  to  Giessen  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  he  died  Oct. 7, 1833,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote, 
Fzercitationes  in  EccUtiasta  Salomoni  Yulgo  Triburi 
Locum  Yexatissim.  cap.  xi,  7-^xii,  7  (Gottingen.  171)4): 


\  auccd  to  the  deanery,  July  18, 1629.    He  died  Dec  6, 

K;til,a^ed  seventy-four  years.  Dr.  Peterson  was  a  man  j  —Obserrat.  Phibdog.  el  Critic,  ad  quadam  J'salmorum 
f.f  exemplary  life,  faithful  in  preaching  the  gospel,  ami  l.oca,  S^cimen  (Bremen,  1791):  —  De  Codicum  MSS. 
charitable  to  the  poor.  |  /Mr.  Yrhris  Tcstamenti  et  Ytisionum  Chaldaicarum  in 
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UetbmSku  Anti-masortthis  Consensu  ( Gicsscn,  1803  ). 
See  Winer,  liandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  213;  Furst,  liibl. 
Jud.  iii,  81  sq.    (a  P.) 

Pfeffinger,  Dasikl,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Strasburg,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1724,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  De  Malo  ejusque 
Citusis  Intrinsecis :  —  De  Crttensium  Aritiis  ad  Tit.  i, 
12: — Dua  lAsputt.  in  ]'roj>ketium  Haggai : — De  St- 
thiwtis  ad  Jos.  ix,  27  tt  Esdr.  viii,  20: — De  Viro  Per- 
fteto  ad  Ephes.  ir,  13,  14:  —  De  Cultu  Angtlorum  ad 
t'oloss.  ii,  18: — iMs  Christo  pro  Xobis  Exciso  ad  Dan. 
ix,  26 : —  De  Ptrnitentia  Dei  ad  Genes,  ri,  6.  7  :—  De 
Prophetarum  Falsorum  Furiis  ad  Jerem.  xxiii,  30: — 
De,  Michale  Angelorum  Auxiliatore,  etc.  Sec  Joe  her, 
A Ugemeints  Gtlehrten-Isxilcon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  August  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Erlangcn,  Jan.  13, 
1748,  where  he  also  commenced  his  academical  career 
in  1769.  In  1776  he  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
in  1808  head  librarian  of  the  university,  and  he  died  July 
15,  1M17.  He  wrote,  Ite  Intjenio  Oratorio  (Erlangcn, 
1770):— De  Jobo  Patientiam  tt  Christum  Pradicante 
(1771):  —  De  Jubai  Libri  Scopo  (eod.) :  —  Pmqr.  in 
Yersiomm  Syriacam  ad  i  Timoth.  EpistoUe  (1776):— 
Ctber  die  Musilc  der  alien  llebrder  (1778)  :—lltbraische 
Grammatit  (3d  ed.  1 802 ) :  —  Seue  L'tbersetzung  des 
Prophettn  Uoseas  (  1785  ) :  —  Philonis  Judiei  Opera 
Omnia,  etc  (1785-92,  5  vols.;  2d  ed.  1820) :— Progr. 
suptr  Ps.  cx  (1801)  :—Pn>yr.  super  Ps.  Ixxii  (1803):— 
Bibliorum  Ilebraicorum  et  ('habUrorum  Manuale  ad 
Prima  Linguamm  Stadia  Cuncinnaeit  (1809  ).  Sec 
Doling,  Die  ntlehrten  Thtobtgen  DrutschlamU,  a.  v. ; 
Fllrst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  83 ;  Winer,  liandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  115.  145,  522.    (11.  1'.) 

Pfeiffer,  Joachim  Ehrenfxied,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  and  father  of  August  Friedrich, 
was  born  at  GUstrow,  Pomerania,  Sept.  6,  1709.  He 
studied  at  Rostock,  and  commenced  there  his  academ- 
ical career  in  1737.  In  1743  he  accepted  a  call  to  Er- 
langeu  as  professor  of  theology,  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  in  the  same  year,  and  died  Oct.  18,  17*7. 
He  published,  Diss,  de  Malo  Morali,  etc.  (Jena,  1737): 
— De  Ltye  Interjtretandi  Prima  et  Fundamrntidi  (1740) : 
—  Element  a  llermeneuticte  Universalis  (  1743  ): — De 
Colon  sub  Sube  Torrente,  etc.  (eod.):  —  Tritntas  Per- 
sonarum  in  Unitate  Dei,  etc.  (eod.) : — Messias  5tav$pw- 
llVg  ad  Jerein.  xxiii,  5,  6  (eod.):  —  Messias  Satis/actor 
llominum  ex  Its.  liii,  4,  5,  6  (1744)  -.—Processio  Spiritus 
Sancti  a  Filin  Dei  ex  Its.  xlc,  3  (1745): — Messias  non 
Spiritus  Sanctus  sed  Dri  Patris  Filius  ex  Ps.  ii,  7 
(1751):  —  Lux  0t1a  Populo  in  Tenebris  Setlenti  ex  Ies. 
viii,  23  ( 1754) :— Cogmtio  Justi  8rrvi  Dei  Justijica  ex 
Ies.  liii,  1 1  (1755):— Spes  Rtsurrectionis  apudJobum  xix, 
25,  26,  27  ( 1760-61  ),  etc  See  During,  Die  ntlehrten 
Theobioen  Deutschlands,  ».  v.  (who  gives  sixty -seven 
titles  of  I'fciffer's  works);  Fllrst,  liibl.  Jud.  ii,  83  sq.; 
Winer,  liandbuch  der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  105,  422,  425,  603. 
(B.  P.) 

Pfitzer,  Joiians  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg.  Oct.  29,  1684. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1713  deacon 
at  his  birthplace,  in  1717  professor  of  theology  at  Alt- 
dorf,  in  1718  doctor  of  theology,  in  1724  pastor  at 
Nuremberg,  and  died  March  10,  1759.  He  published, 
De  Apotheosi  Pnuli  et  Harnabte  a  Lystrensibus  Frustra 
Tentata  (Altdorf,  1718):  —  De  Appolline,  Doctore  Ajws- 
tolico  ex  Actor,  xriii,  24-28  (eod.):  —  De  lieneficiis 
TgpicU  (1723),  etc.  See  Doling,  Die  qelehrten  Theolo- 
ye\i  Dtutuhlands,  s.  v. ;  Fllrst,  liibl  Jud.  iii,  84.    (B.  P.) 

Pharaoh  of  tiik  Exope.  Owing  to  the  deep  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  that  event,  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Biblical  scholars  to  identify  this 
Egyptian  king,  whose  name  is  not  given  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  Most  writers  have  been  content  to  compare 
the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  the  Bible  together,  and 
rest  in  the  simple  synchronism,  a  result  necessarily  prob- 


lematical, from  the  acknowledged  uncertainty  of  bu*» 
these  chronological  schemes.  Thus  the  Shaker's  C mo- 
ment <  try  (i,  455,  Amcr.  ed.)  concludes  that  the  Egyptian 
monarch  in  question  was  Thothmcs  HI ;  but  this  nmh 

I  depends  upon  a  series  of  chronological  calculations  a.-  ; 
comparisons  every  step  in  which  is  debatable.  TV 

I  most  favorite  identification,  however,  of  late,  has  beta 

J  with  Meucphthah  I.  son  of  Barneses  II,  or  the  gres: 
Sesostris.  This  is  adopted  by  Brugsch,  Bu  risen.  Cba- 
baa,  Ebers,  Lenormant,  Lepsius,  Bawlinson,  De  Koug--. 

I  Vigouroux,  and  others.    Wc  give  the  reasons  pro  et 

!  con. 

1.  Joseph  us  cites  (Apion,  i,26  sq.)  Manetho  as  «tatinc 
that  Moses  was  identical  with  a  certain  Osarsiph.  -r 
Egyptian  priest  of  Heliopolis,  who  headed  a  revolt  <4 
a  band  of  lepers  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis ;  aod  this 
prince  appears  to  be  the  Mcnephthah  (or  Merneph- 
thah)  of  the  monuments,  and  the  Amenophath  or  Am*- 
nephthes  of  the  19th  dynasty  of  Manctho's  lists,  by 
reason  of  his  association,  in  the  above  account  in  Jose- 
phus,  with  Sethos  or  Barneses  as  his  son.  and  Khampses 
(or  Barneses)  as  his  father.  But  Josephns  himself  ex- 
pressly and  somewhat  passionately  contradicts  the  idea 
tiflcation  in  quest  i  and  he  alleges,  and  goes  far  to 
prove,  numerous  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  in  if.  ar- 
guing, in  short,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  mendacious 
invention,  and  especially  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that 
the  insurgents  in  that  case,  so  far  from  succeeding  in 
their  escape  from  Egypt,  were  ultimately  subdued  aod 
destroyed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  statements  of  Ma- 
netho himself,  as  extant  in  Syncellus  and  Eusebins, 
make  no  mention  of  this  identification,  but  variously 
name  Amosis  (head  of  the  18th  dynasty)  and  Aehec- 
cheroes  (ninth  king  of  the  same  dynasty)  as  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exode. 

In  another  passage  {Apion,  i,  32,  33)  Joseph  us  gives 
a  similar  narrative  from  Cluercmon:  but,  as  he  justly 
shows,  the  contradictions  of  the  story  are  there  Mill 
more  apparent.  In  a  third  account,  from  Lr.«imachns 
{ibid.  34)  the  Egyptian  kings  name  is  given  as  Boc- 
choris,  and  so  all  trace  of  identity  disappears.  Jnsepbcs 
himself  repeatedly  affirms  that  Manetho*s  own 
gave  Tethmosis  (or  Thummoses,  son  of  Alisphi 
thosis  [MisphragmutbosisJ)  as  the  name  of  the 
of  the  Exode. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Barneses  IT,  father  of  th* 
Egyptian  king  under  consideration,  are  suppose*!  to 
favor  his  identification  with  the  I'haraoh  of  the  op- 
pression, and  so  to  coincide  with  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  he  was  a  great  builder  of  cities,  especially 
(it  is  alleged)  of  Pi-Tura  and  Pi- Ramses,  which  are 
held  to  be  the  Pithom  and  Raameses  of  the  Bible.  Bat 
the  last  identifications  are  extremely  doubtful,  1 
name  Barneses  appears  as  that  of  a  district  as 
Joseph's  day  (Gen.  xlvii,  11).  The  identification  of  1 
oppressed  or  conquered  people  in  his  reign. 
Aptru  on  the  monuments,  with  the  Hebrews,  is 
doubtful,  both  in  the  reading  and  application;  it  is 
all  events  certain  that  the  people  so  named  were  for- 
eign serfs,  and  that  they  were  employed  in  Urge  num- 
bers at  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  Exode 
(Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ii,  129).  Opposed  to  this  iden- 
tification is  the  well-known  character  of  the 
in  question  as  a  just  and  humane  prince,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  policy  of 
all  the  male  children  of  a  portion  of  his  subjects. 

3.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  Mcnephlhaa 
himself  are  not  given  with  sufficient  detail  iu  the  Egyp- 
tian chronicles  or  monuments  to  enable  us  to  say  with 
definitencss  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
Biblical  account.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  however, 
which  tallies  with  the  overthrow  at  the  Red  Sea.  If, 
as  the  history  in  Exodus  implies,  and  as  later  Scrip- 
tural notices  expressly  affirm  (e.  g.  Psa.cxxxri,  15),  the 
Egyptian  king  was  himself  drowned  there,  it 
have  been  Menephthah,  who  certainly 
longer  than  the  brief  interval  \ 
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Egypt  (Exod.  iv,  19;  comp.  ii,  15)  and  the  Exode.  I 
Moreover,  Menephthab  was  one  of  a  large  family  of 
sons  bom  to  Raroescs  during  his  long  reign,  and  this 
militates  decidedly  against  the  adoption  of  Moses  as 
heir  through  a  daughter.  Dr.  Schaff  adduces  (Through 
HilAc  Lands,  p.  102)  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (ii,  111),  that  the  successor  of  Sesostris  (sup. 
posed  to  be  Ramcscs  II)  was  smitten  with  blindness 
fur  ten  years  as  a  punishment  for  hurling  his  spear  into 
the  Nile  during  an  extraordinary  overflow;  but  this 
looks  to  us  very  little  like  the  catastrophe  at  the  lied 
Sea;  and,  besides,  the  historian  calls  the  king  in 
tiou  Pheron.  and  he  names  his  successor  Proteus, 
which  have  no  place  in  the  dynastic  lists. 

4.  Finally  and  conclusively,  the  chronology  of  the 
period  will  not  allow  this  identification.    The  lowest 
date  for  the  Exodc  is  tho  Rabbinical,  B.C.  1312;  Usher's 
is  1491;  Hales's,  1614;  our  own,  1658;  while  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  end  of  Menephthairs  reign  arc  as  fol- 
lows: Mariette,  cir.  B.C.  1288;  Lepsius,  1273;  Wilkin- 
son, 1200;  ours,  1175.    The  difference,  in  any  case,  is 
from  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  four  centuries  and  a 
half.    It  is  useless  to  plead  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dates  in  either  line,  because  it  is  precisely  here  that 
both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Iliblical  chronologies  begin 
to  be  definite;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  criticism 
is  to  widen  rather  than  contract  the  discrepancy  at  this 
point.  This  objection  has  not  escaped  Joscphus,  who  ex- 
pressly remarks  (Apion,\, 27)  that,according  toManetho, 
*•  Moses  lived  many  generations  earlier"  than  the  king 
in  question,  or,  more  definitely  (ibid.  26),  518  years,  or, 
according  to  his  own  detailed  estimate  {ibid.  15),  ex- 
actly 327  years.    Our  calculation,  483  years,  is  near- 
ly a  mean  between  these.    Josephus  further  states 
(.4;>ior,  ii, 2)  that  "Solomon  built  the  temple  612  years 
after  the  Jews  came  out  of  Egypt"  (he  elsewhere 
makes  it  variously  592  and  632  years  — in  our  own 
scheme  it  was  648  years) ;  and  he  fortifies  this  date  by 
a  reference  to  the  then  well-known  contemporaneous 
Tyrian  annals.    He  adds  (ibid.)  that  the  date  of  the 
Kxodc,  according  to  the  above  notice  of  Lysimachus 
(  i.  e.  ns  occurring  under  king  Bocchoris)  would  make 
it  u  1700  years  ago,"  or  about  B.C.  1630,  which  again  is 
Mibstantially  our  date.    We  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  at  least  (from  whom,  be  it  noted,  the  whole 
basis  of  this  proposed  identification  is  derived)  was 
char  and  consistent  as  well  as  definitely  grounded  in 
his  chronology,  both  in  its  Biblical  and  its  Egyptian 
relations;  and  like  him  we  must  decidedly  reject  this 
fiynchroni&m.    See  Masktho. 

Phasaelis.  The  present  Khurbet  Fasail  is  laid 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Kiha  (Jericho),  and  is  briefly  described  in  the 
J/emoirs  accompanying  (ii,  392). 

Phelps,  Eliakim,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  20, 1790.  From 
1811  to  1813  he  was  a  member  of  Brown  University, 
but  graduated  in  1814  from  Union  College.  He  was 
ordained  at  Brookfield,  Oct.  23, 1816,  as  the  colleague 
of  Hev.  Ephraim  Ward,  and  continued  to  minister  there 
until  Oct.  25, 1826.  During  the  succeeding  three  years 
he  was  principal  of  the  Ladies'  High-school  at  Pitts- 
field.  In  February,  1830,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  held 
that  position  until  September,  1835.  From  1836  he 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  same  in  New  York  to  1845. 
For  one  year  he  was  acting-pastor  at  Kingston,  K.  I., 
tnd  served  in  the  same  relation  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  from 
1856  to  1858.  His  residence  from  1871  to  1874  was  at 
\ndover,  Mass.,  and  from  1874  to  1880  at  Weehawken, 
S\  J.  During  1831-35  he  was  a  commissioner  of  Au- 
mrn  Theological  Seminary,  N.  V.,  and  for  the  last  year 
>f  that  term  was  president  of  the  commissioners.  He 
lied  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  I>ec.  29,  1880.  Dr.  Phelps 
Miblisbed  a  volume  of  addresses,  entitled  The  Ministry 


We  Need,  besides  pamphlets,  etc  See  Cong.  Year-book, 
1881,  p.  31. 

Phenomenalism.  See  Scepticism,  Latest 
Phases  or. 

Philaret,  archbishop  of  Tschemigow,  who  died  in 
1866,  was  one  of  the  roost  learned  historians  of  the 
Russian  Church.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  the  Apostles  of  the  Slurs  (1846;  Germ, 
transl.  Milan,  1848).  He  also  wrote  on  the  Service  of 
the  Russian  Church  in  the  Pre-Mow/olian  Time  (1847): 
—History  of  the  Russian  Church  (4th  ed.  1862,  5  vols.) : 
—Review  of  Russian  Literature  from  862  to  1868  (1859, 
2  vols.).  (B.P.) 

Philip,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  in  the  see  of  Brechin 
in  1351.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  162. 

Philip  the  Magnanimous,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  born 
at  Marburg,  Nov.  23,  1504,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  in  the  history  of  the  German  I  it  forma- 
tion. He  was  only  five  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  only  fourteen  when  he  was  declared  of  age.  He 
was  present  at  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  but  had,  at 
that  time,  not  yet  decided  with  respect  to  religious 
matters.  He  was,  however,  one  of  those  who  insisted 
that  the  safe -conduct  accorded  to  Luther  should  be 
kept  sacred.  He  visited  Luther  in  his  lodgings,  and 
on  his  return  allowed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  Ger- 
man  at  Cassel.  In  February,  1525,  he  opened  his 
country  to  the  reformation,  in  May  he  joined  the 
Torgau  Union,  and  in  June  he  appeared  at  the  Diet 
of  Spires  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  partv, 
surprising  the  Koman  Catholic  bishops  by  his  theolog- 
ical learning,  the  imperial  commissioners  by  his  out- 
spokenness, and  king  Ferdinand  himself  by  the  open 
threat  of  leaving  the  diet  immediately  if  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  edicts  of  Worms  was  insisted  upon.  The 
great  task  he  had  on  hand  was  to  unite  the  German 
and  Swiss  Protestants  into  one  compact  party,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Spires  (1529)  he  succeeded  in  baflliug  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Boman  Catholics  to  produce  an 
open  breach.  The  conference  of  Marburg,  in  the  same 
year,  was  also  his  work,  and  it  had,  at  all  events,  the 
effect  of  somewhat  mitigating  the  hostility  of  the  theo- 
logians. Nevertheless,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1530), 
the  Lutherans  appeared  to  be  willing  to  buy  peace  by 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Zwinglians.  Philip  pn>- 
posed  war,  open  and  immediate;  but  the  Lutherans 
suspected  him  of  being  a  Zwinglian  at  heart,  and  their 
suspicion  made  him  powerless.  He  subscribed  the  Con- 
fetsio  Auguttaiia,  but  reluctantly,  and  with  an  express 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Finally,  when  he  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  while  be  knew  that  the  emperor  could  not  be 
trusted,  he  suddenly  left  Augsburg.  This  resoluteness 
made  an  impression  on  the  other  Protestant  princes; 
and  in  March,  1531,  he  was  able  to  form  the  Smalealdian 
League,  though  he  was  not  able  to  procure  admission  to 
it  for  the  Swiss  Reformed.  He  also  opened  negotiations 
with  the  king  of  Denmark;  in  1532  he  compelled  the 
emperor  to  grant  the  peace  of  Nuremberg;  in  1534, 
after  the  brilliant  victory  at  Laussen,  he  enforced  the 
restoration  of  duke  Ulrich,  or  Wtlrtcmberg,  by  which 
that  country  was  opened  to  the  Reformation;  in  1539 
he  began  negotiations  with  Francis  I,  and  in  1540  he 
again  proposed  to  wage  open  war  on  the  emperor. 
But  at  this  very  moment  his  authority  was  greatlv  im- 
paired, and  his  activity  much  clogged,  by  his  marriage 
with  Margarethe  von  der  Saal— a  clear  case  of  bigamy. 
The  theologians,  even  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  con- 
sented, provided  this  marriage  was  kept  secret.  The 
duchess  of  Boonlitz,  the  sister  of  Philip,  would  not  keep 
silent,  and  the  question  arose  what  the  emperor  would 
do.  The  case  was  so  much  the  worse,  as,  in  1535, 
Philip  had  issued  a  law  which  made  bigamy  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  Hesse.  The  emperor,  however,  sim- 
ply used  the  affair  to  completely  undermine  the  politi- 
cal position  of  the  landgrave,  but  the  profit  be  drew 
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from  it  was,  nevertheless,  no  small  one.  During  the 
difficult  times  which  followed  after  the  peace  of  Crespy 
(1544). the  Protestant  party  had  no  acknowledged  head; 
during  the  Smalcaldian  war  (1546-47),  no  acknowledged 
leader.  After  the  wnr,  the  emperor  treacherously  seized 
the  landgrave,  and  kept  him  in  prison  for  five  v  ears. 
After  his  release,  iu  1552,  Philip  spent  all  his  energies 
iu  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  country,  which 
had  suffered  so  much  from  war.  But  he  still  had  a 
lively  interest  in  religious  matters,  and  acted  the  part 
of  a  mediator,  especially  between  the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics;  thus  he  was  very  active  in  promoting 
the  conference  of  Naumburg  iu  1514  and  that  of  Worms 
in  1367,  Philip  died  March  31, 1567.  See  Rommel,  Philipp 
der  Grossmutkige  (Giessen,  1830,  3  vols.);  Lenz,  Brief 
urecksel  Lantlgraf  Philipp'*  mit  Iiucer  (vol.  i,  Leipsio, 
1880) ;  Wille,  Philipp  der  Grossm&tkige  v.  die  Restitution 
Iferzofj  U trick' a  ctm  W&rtemberg  (Tubingen,  188*2); 
Plitt-HcTZog,  Real-Enryklop.  s.  v.;  Licbtenberger,  En- 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Philip,  Hkkmann,  a  medical  missionary,  was  born 
of  Jewish  parentage  at  Brunswick  in  1813.  While  a 
student  of  medicine  he  joined  the  Prussian  army,  which 
he  left  after  some  years'  service  in  order  to  join  a  broth- 
er of  bis  who  was  in  Java  in  the  Dutch  service.  Philip 
embarked  at  Rotterdam  for  Bataria,  but  owing  to  some 
accident  which  happened  after  the  vessel  had  left  the 
harbor,  he  came  to  England.  At  London,  through  his 
employers,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  spoke  to  him  of  Christ  and  made  him 
think  of  the  Saviour.  Philip,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion from  this  minister,  went  to  Scotland.  At  Glasgow 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Duncan,  whu  eticour- 
aged  him  in  his  inquiries.  On  Dec. 9, 1839,  the  Kirk 
session  of  St.  Luke's  Church  at  Edinburgh  admitted 
him  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Philip  now 
ui  in  through  a  regular  course  of  theological  studies, 
and  commenced  his  mi"intinry  labors  iu  1841,  along 
with  the  Rev.D.  Edward,  uutoiig  the  Jews  iu  Moldavia. 
Being  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  to  a  mis- 
sionary of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine,  Philip, 
after  nine  years*  missionary  labor,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh to  complete  his  medical  education.  This  done, 
in  1850  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel,  as 
medical  missionary.  From  Algiers,  in  1852,  he  was 
sent  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  In  1860  I'hilip,  who,  by 
this  time,  had  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  addition  to  that 
of  M.D.,  was  engaged  by  the  British  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
sent  to  labor  at  Jaffa,  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years.  When  the  cholera  raged  at 
Jaffa  in  1865,  and  the  population  was  panic-struck,  and 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  bad  tied,  Dr.  Philip 
was  the  only  practitioner  at  Jaffa,  and  acted  not  only 
as  physician,  but  also  as  governor  and  police.  The 
Malta  Times  of  September,  1805,  states  that  "the  calls 
and  appeals  which  Dr.  Philip  had  were  constant,  inso- 
much that,  when  passing  through  the  streets,  the 
Cfowdt  thronged  upon  him  to  kiss  his  hands  and  feet; 
and  while  Christians  and  Jews  offered  up  masses  and 
prayers  for  him,  the  Mohammedans  forgot  their  proph- 
et, and  the  sound  was  heard  in  the  mosques,  'There  is 
but  one  God,  aud  the  doctor!' "  In  1866  Dr.  Philip,  at 
his  own  request,  was  removed  to  another  field,  and  sent 
to  Leghorn,  where  be  remained  until  1870,  when  the 
door  was  opened  to  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Jews  in  Rome.    He  died  Feb.  3, 1882.    (Ik  P.) 

Philippi,  Priedrich  Adolph,  a  noted  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage 
at  Berlin,  Oct.  15,  1809.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  the  Berlin  University  to  study  philosophy. 
Iu  1829  he  went  to  Ix-ipsic  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  in  tho  same  year  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  1880  he  was  promoted  as  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  acted  for  two  years  as  teacher  at  Dres- 
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den.  In  1832  he  returned  to  Berlin,  passed  hi?  exam- 
ination, and  in  1833  received  the  "facultas  docendi." 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the 
Joachirasthal  Gymnasium,  a  position  which  he  resign*-*] 
after  eighteen  months  in  order  to  prosecute  theological 
studies.  Having  passed  his  examination,  be  wa«  h 
1836  made  a  licentiate  in  theology,  and  commenced  t.< 
lecture  in  1837.  In  1841  Philippi  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor  of  theology  to  Dorpat,  in  1851  to  Rostock,  ar  t 
died  Aug.  29,  1882.  He  wrote,  He  CeUi  A  drert^mi 
Ckristiauorum,  Pkilosopkandi  Genere  (Berlin,  1836)  :— 
Der  thdtige  Gekorsam  l'kristi(\9A\):—Commentar  ubn 
dm  Brief  Pauti  an  die  Rdmer  (Frankfort,  3d  etL  1«*: 
Engl,  trans).  Edinburgh,  1878):— but  his  main  work  ii 
Kirckliche  Glaubeiulekre  (Guterslothe,  1854-82,  6  vol*. \ 
a  learned  and  able  vindication  of  strict  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. After  Philippi's  death  there  were  published  frun 
his  manuscripts,  and  edited  bv  his  son,  Ertldrttnq  ws 
Brief es  Pauli  an  die  Galater  (Guterslothe,  1884)  :- 
Mil:  Akademiscke  Vorlesungen  (1883)  :— J 
Votirage  (eod.).  See  Jfecklrnburgisckes 
ZeUblatt,  1882,  No.  19-21  ;  Plitt-Herzog.  Real-EncvkL* 
s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  BM.  Theol.  ii,  993  sq.    ( B.  P.) 

Philippi,  Heinrich,  a  Jesuit  who  died  at  Augs- 
burg, Nov. 30, 1636,  is  the  author  of,  Introdudio  Chro*>- 
logica  seu  de  Computo  Ecclesiastico  .—Quastinnes  CaW 
nologicee  in  Yetus  Testamentum:  —  CkrOStnlmpim  Vet. 
Ttstamcnti  Accuratum  Examen ;  —  General is  Synopsis 
Sacrorum  Temporum :  —  lie  A  nnis  Domini,  Juliana. 
Xabonassaris,  et  AJSra  Juliana  Componendis  ; — Xot<*  <* 
Quastioiies  Chronologica  in  Pentateuckum  et 
See  Jocher,  Allgemeinea  Celekrten-I^xikon,  a.  v. 

Phillips.  Gkoko,  a  German  professor  of  < 
was  bom  Jan.  6,  1804,  at  Konigsberg, 
studied  at  Gottingen,  and  commenced  his 
career  at  Berlin,  where  he  joined  the  Roman 
Church.  In  1833  he  went  to  Munich,  in  1849  to  Inns- 
bruck, in  1851  to  Vienna,  and  died  Sept.  6.  1872.  His 
main  works  are,  Das  Kirchenreckt  (Ratisbon,  1845-72, 
7  vols.): — Lekrlwch  de*  Kirckenrcckts  (2d  ed.  1871 1 : — 
Deutscke  Reicks-  uml  Recktsgeschickte  (4th  ed.  1859.  2 
vols.) : —  Vermisckte  Schriften  (Vienna,  1856-60. 3  cols. \ 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl  Tkeol.  ii.  995;  Lichteuberger,  Emcy- 
clop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fhilippus  Arabs.   See  Pim.ir,  Emitoor. 

Phinehas,  Hill  and  Tomh  of.  According  to 
f  LieuL  Condcr  these  have  been  identified.  He  savs 
\  {Tent  Work,  i,  77): 

"The  village  or  'Awertah.  called  Ahearthnh  in  the 
I  Samaritan  dialect,  stands  in  the  Plain  of  the  Milkbn.ib. 
j  nud  is  sacred  to  the  Samaritans  and  to  the  Jrwx  a*  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  Phiuebas  and  Eleaxar,  Abiabaa  and 
Iihamar.  It  is  probably  to  be  recoeubed  as  the  Hill  i»f 
Phbiehas,  where  Kleaxar  was  burled  according  to  the 
Bible  (Josh,  xxlv,  B3),  and  which  is  described  as  in  Mount 
Ephralm. 

"Iu  187S  I  visited  the  villnge  and  examined  tbe  two 
priuclpal  monuments.  That  of  Kleazar,  west  or  the,  houses, 
Is  a  rude  structure  or  masonry  In  a  court  open  to  the  sir. 
It  is  eighteen  feet  long,  plastered  all  over,  and  shaded  br 
a  splendid  terebinth.  In  oue  corner  la  a  little  m<*<pr 
with  a  Samaritan  Inscription  bearing  the  date  11*0  of  tbe 
Moslem  eera.  The  tomb  of  Phhietans  is  apparently  an  older 
bailding,  and  the  walls  of  its  court  hare  an  arcade  of 
round  nrches  now  supporting  a  trellis  covered  with  a 
grape-vine;  the  floor  Is  paved.  A  Samaritnn  inscription 
exists  here  as  well  as  at  tbe  little  nuwqne  adjacent.  The 
tombs  nt  Iihamar  and  or  Abishna,  tbe  snpposed  author 
or  the  famous  roll,  are  shown  by  the  Samaritans,  doe*  by." 
(See  illustration  on  following  page.) 

Piderlt,  Joiiasx  Rtnx)Lrii  Anton,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  18. 1720,  at  Pyr>- 
moot.  He  studied  at  Jeua  and  Marburg.and  commenced 
his  academical  career  at  the  latter  place  in  1746.  lo 
1747  he  was  professor  of  philosophy,  in  1759  doctor  of 
theology,  in  1766  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
H  Collegium  Camlinum  "  in  Cassel,  and  died,  after  bar- 
ing experienced  in  a  high  degree  the  "odium  tbeologi- 
cum,"  Aug.2, 1791.  He  published,  De  Yolrnntafr,  Decrrio 
el  Bonitate  Dei  (Jena,  1738)  .-Diss.  Inaugurate  de  A* 
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Traditionary  Tomb  of  Phluehas. 

gelis  (1746):— De  Characteribus  Antichristi  (1760):— 
Pit*.  riU  de  Erroribtu  Theologorum  Illicit  circa  Sa- 
crum Scripturam  (Marburg,  1752)  .-Observationes  in 
r*a.  xc  (1758)  :—Bcitragc  zurVertheidigung  und  Etiau- 
terung  des  Kanoru  der  heiligen  Schrifi  (1776),  etc  See 
Doting,  JHe  gelehrten  Theologen  DeutschUinds,  s.  v. ; 
Furst,  Bibl.  JuiU  iii,  99.    (R  P.) 

Pie,  Loo  is  Francois  Dismal  Edocarp,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Pontgouin  (Eure-et-Loir)  in  1815. 
For  some  time  vicar-general  of  Chartrea,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1849  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  zeal  in  defending  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope,  *  He  opposed  the  imperial  government  in 
a  series  of  pastoral  letters,  and  assembled,  in  January, 
1*68,  a  provincial  council  at  Poitiers  to  discuss  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  tiis  diocese  and  of  France.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  oecumenical  council  in  1870  he 
■was  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. Pie  was  made  cardinal  in  1879,  and  died  at 
Angoulemc  in  1880.  He  published.  Instruction  Synodale 
sur  let  Erreurs  de  la  PhUosophie  Moderne  (1855) :— In- 
struction sur  let  Prineipales  Krreurs  des  Temps  Present 
(1854)  .  —  IHscourt  Prononci  a  f  Occasion  du  Service 
Solenntl  pour  let  Soldats  de  I A  rmie  Pontifical*  (1860). 
See  Trollev  de  l'revaue,  U  Cardinal  Pit  et  set  (Eurres 
(  Paris,  1882) ;  Lichteuberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Be- 
lioieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Piedmontese  Version  of  tiir  Scriptcrim. 
As  early  as  1831  a  translation  of  the  New  Test.,  faith- 
fully rendered  from  Martin's  French  version  into  modern 
Piedmontese,  was  forwarded  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  lieutenant-colonel  Beck  with.  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Berte,  pastor  of  La  Tour, 
and  Mr.  Gegmet  of  Lausanne.  An  edition  was  com- 
pleted at  press  in  1834,  but  in  1840  the  New  Test,  was 
put  on  the  index  of  forbidden  books  at  Home.  In 
1837  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  the 
gospel*  in  parallel  columns  with  tho  French  text,  and 
iti  1841  the  Piedmontese  version  of  the  Psalms,  executed 
from  Diodatis  Italian  version,  was  published.  This 
edition  had  also,  in  parallel  columns,  the  Italian  text, 
of  late,  however,  things  have  changed  for  the  better, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  now  freely 
circulate*  the  Piedmontese  New  Test.,  the  Psalms  with 
the  Italian  text,  and  the  gospels  with  the  French,  in  par- 
allel columns.  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  286.  (B.  P.) 

Pierce.  George  Foster,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Dr.  Lovick 
Pierce,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  Feb.  3,  1811. 
He  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  Athens,  began  to 
itudy  law,  but  was  soon  after  converted,  and  in  1831 
into  the  Georgia  Conference,  in  which  he 
U  appointments  until  bis  election  as  pres- 


ident of  the  Georgia  Female 
College  at  Macon  in  1840.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  mem- 
orable General  Conference  of 
1844.  Having  returned  to  the 
pastoral  work,  he  was  called 
in  1848  to  the  presidency  of 
Emory  College,  and  in  1854  to 
the  episcopacy,  an  office  which 
he  filled  with  eminent  ability 
until  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1884. 
He  was  a  laborious  pastor,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  most 
upright  Christian.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1885, 
p.  152:  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Pierce.  Lovick,  D.D..  a 
minister  in  the 
Episcopal  Church 
South,  was  bom  in  Halifax 
County,  N.  C,  March  24,  1785. 
In  earl}'  childhood  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  South 
Carolina;  in  1803  waa  converted;  in  1804  began  to 
preach;  and  Jan.  1, 1805,  entered  the  South  Carolina 
Conference.  In  it  he  served  Pedee  Circuit ;  Apalachee 
Circuit,  Ga. ;  in  1807  Augusta  Station ;  in  1809  was  made 
presiding  elder;  in  1812,  while  stationed  at  Milledge- 
ville,  he  was  drafted  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  but  was  soon 
commissioned  as  chaplain,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
during  the  war;  about  that  time  he  studied  medicine, 
and,  retiring  from  the  conference,  followed  its  practice  for 
about  six  years.  In  1823  he  re-entered  the  effective 
ranks,  and  was  stationed  at  Augusta.  From  that  time 
he  tilled  the  chief  appointments.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  General  Conference,  which  met  in  1812,  and 
was  always  elected  to  represent  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conferences.  He  read  much  and  wrote  a 
great  deal;  was  always  ready,  clear,  cogent,  coherent, 
and  powerful.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
bishop  Pierce,  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  Nov.  1 1,  1879.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
1879,  p.  88 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Pieiius,  Urban  (originally  Birnbaum),  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  (ierm any,  was  bom  at  Schwedt,  Pom- 
erania,  in  1546.  He  studied  law  and  theology,  was  for 
some  time  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Frank- 
fort, afterwards  pastor  at  Brandenburg,  and  superin- 
tendent at  Cllstrin.  In  1589  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent at  Dresden,  and  in  the  same  year  professor 
of  theology  and  general  superintendent  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1591  he  was  dismissed  as  Cry|>lo-Calviiiiat,  and  im- 
prisoned, but  was  finally  released  at  the  intercession  of 
queen  Elizal>eth  of  England.  Pierius  then  went  to 
Bremen,  and  died  May  12,  1616,  superintendent.  He 
wmte,  Typus  Doctritur.  Orthodoxa  de  Persona  el  Officio 
Christi: — Examen  und  Erlduttrung  der  in  der  I^ichen- 
predigt  Nic.  CrelTs  furgtbrachten  neuen  Beligions-Strci- 
tigloeiten: — Apologia  und  Verantwrtung  des  iiber  XicoL 
Crell  nach  gehaltener  Leichenpredigt  angestelUen  Exami- 
nis.  See  Winer,  FTandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  759 ;  Jucher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pierre,  Jean  Hknri  Grano,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Natioual  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  born  at 
Neufehatel,  Switzerland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Neufchatel  and  at  the 
University  of  Tubingeu,  Germany;  was  called  to  be 
an  assistant  pastor  with  Vinet  at  Basle,  in  1823,  where 
his  piety,  zeal,  and  eloquence  were  the  means  of  an  ex- 
tensive revival  of  religion.  In  1827  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  House  of  Missions,  virtually 
a  theological  seminary,  in  which  Dr.  Pierre  also  acted 
as  professor  of  theology  and  languages,  being  a  fine 
classical  and  Hebrew  scholar,  as  well  as  an  able  theo- 
logian, ready  writer,  and  eloquent  preacher.  He 
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eventually  called  to  L'Oratoire,  the  great  Protestant 
Church  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years. 
While  Vinet  was  compared  to  Pascal,  and  Adolph 
Monod  to  Saurin,  Dr.  Grand  Pierre  was  called  the 
liourdaloue  of  the  revival.  He  visited  America  in 
1*70  in  order  to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He 
ilied  near  Basle,  Switzerland,  July  10, 1874.  Dr.  Pierre 
published  a  considerable  number  of  works,  commenta- 
ries, sermons,  etc.,  which  hail  a  wide  circulation.  His 
last  production  was  a  volume  of  sermons  dedicated  to 
his  former  |»arishioners.  For  many  years  he  was  edi- 
tor of  I'  Esperance,  the  principal  religious  paper  of  the 
orthodox  Protestants  of  France.  See  (N.  Y.)  Presby- 
terian, Aug.  8, 1874.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Pietists,  Catholic,  a  name  which  was  applied  to 
the  brethren  ami  sisters  of  the  pious  and  Christian 
schools  founded  by  Nicholas  Barre  in  1678.  They  de- 
voted themselvea  to  the  education  of  poor  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Pikullos  (Pikoilos,  or  Potollos)  was  the  de- 
stroying principle,  the  third  person  of  the  trinity  among 
the  I  .it  Imam, in-,  or  ancient  heathen  Prussians,  being 
the  opposite  of  Potrimpos,the  preserving  principle.  An 
image  of  this  god  stood  at  Homowe,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
sacred  oak-tree.  He  was  represented  as  an  old  beard- 
ed man  with  pale  face,  the  head  bound  by  a  white 
cloth.  Three  skulls,  one  of  a  man,  another  of  a  horse, 
and  the  third  of  a  bull,  were  his  symbols.  Human  be- 
ings, cattle,  horses,  and  goats,  were  sacrificed  to  him, 
and  their  blood  was  (inured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
oak-tree  to  cause  its  constant  growth.  Potrimpos  was 
loved,  Pikullos  feared.  He  found  joy  in  men's  misery. 
He  was  not  worshipped  among  other  nations,  hut  was 
compared  with  Pluto,  and  with  the  moon,  Lokc,  Hel, 
and  (Klin  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Pilot,  Jkas  Alexandre  Samuel,  a  Reformed  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Yvcrdon,  Switzerland,  Sept.  19, 
171*7.  He  studied  at  Lausanne,  and  was  ordained  in 
18*21.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  Morgea  as 
director  of  the  college,  and  in  1828  succeeded  Louis 
Henri  Manuel  as  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
at  Frankfurt -<>n -i he-Main.  In  1834  he  returned  to 
Switzerland,  and  was  in  183G  appointed  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  at  Genoa.  He  died  April  5,  1865. 
Pilet  was  one  of  the  OKI-Test,  translators  of  the  French 
Bible,  called  the  Version  tie  Lausanne.  Sec  Chrilien 
Eeanyeligue  (1868) ;  A.  De  Montct,  Diction.  Hi,up:  des 
Gentroi*  et  des  Yaudois  qui  se  sunt  Jfistiuques,  etc.  (Lau- 
sanne, 1878);  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
liffieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pilgrims,  Poor,  an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  devo- 
tees, which  originated  about  the  year  1500.  They 
commenced  in  Italy,  but  passed  into  Germany,  where 
they  wandered  about  as  mendicants,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded. 

Pilmore,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Moray,  April  3,  1325,  and  continued  bishop 
there  for  thirty -seven  years.  He  died  in  the  castle 
of  Spvnie  in  13**2.  See  Keith,  Scottish  liishoju,  p. 
140,  187. 

Pin  (ams)  in  ecclesiastical  use.  Pins  made  of 
precious  metal,  and,  in  later  media'val  times,  enriched 
with  jewels,  were  used  for  attaching  the  archiepiscopal 
(or  papal)  pallium  to  the  plaueta  or  casida  (chasuble). 
The  earliest  mention  of  these  is,  probably,  the. descrip- 
tion given  by  Joannes  Diaconus  of  the  pallium  of  Greg- 
ory the  (ireat.  Their  first  use,  therefore,  must  probably 
date  between  the  close  of  the  (>th  ami  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century.  Innocent  assigns  to  these  pins  a  cer- 
tain mystical  significance.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v.  4«  Acus." 

Piuckney,  Miles.    See  Cabs,  Thomas  (1). 

Pinkerton,  Robert,  D.D.,a  Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  waa  born  in  1780.  U,  loft  Scotland  in  1805 
as  missionary  among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  under 


the  patronage  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Socierr 
In  1809  he  took  np  his  residence  at  Moscow,  an  ',  i 
company  with  Drs.Paterson  and  Henderson,  undt-m-  i 
the  visitation  of  the  Russian  empire  with  the  view  d 
putting  the  Bible  into  universal  circulation.  Whes 
those  labors  were  suspended  by  imperial  authority,  Vk. 
Pinkerton  travelled  over  the  entire  continent  of  Fun« 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  societies  fur  the  disnrtr- 
nation  of  the  Bible,  both  in  Protestant  and  Cath  ie 
countries.  He  died  April  7,  1859.  See  (Lond.)  t\~* 
Year-book;  1860,  p.  '204. 

Pinknam,  John,  a  veteran  Free-will  Rapti-t  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Dover,  X.  IL,  Jan.  25, 1  no**.  When  bt 
was  two  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Casco.  Mf, 
where  he  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  si 
eighteen  became  a  public  exhorter.  In  183«J  he  m 
onlained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sandwich,  X.  H. 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  ami  then  rennm-i 
to  Gilford,  where,  for  eight  years,  his  labors  set  grcii 
ly  bleased.  His  next  settlement,  of  five  years,  -*a*  u 
Alton.  He  was,  for  the  next  two  years,  a  resident  ..f 
Dover,  and  spcut  most  of  the  time  in  assisting  \*mct- 
in  revival  work.  He  then  returned  to  Cjsk.  chit  r» 
occupied  as  an  evangelist.  He  died  there,  Jan.  8,  l*n 
Sec  Mominy  Star,  March  1,  1882.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Pinkney,  William,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  Protest™: 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md..  April 
17,  1810.    After  graduating  from  Su  John's 


his  native  city,  he  became  a  rector  in  Somerset  County 
in  1836,  at  Bladcnshurg  in  1838,  and  at  \Vas»hingti*i  re 
1855;  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Man-land 
j  Oct,  G,  1870,  and  became  side  bishop  Oct.  17,  l*7a  He 
died  Julv  4, 1883.  Bishop  Pinkney  was  decidedlv  evan- 
gelical. 

Pinner,  Mohes,  a  Jewish  author,  who  died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1880,  doctor  of  philosophy,  is  the  aut  hor  of.  <>w- 
prndium  des  babylonischen  Talmud  (Berlin,  I*C$2>:  — 
Talmud  Habli  Tractat  Herachot  mi/  im/erpuurtirtrn 
Texte,  mit  hebr.  Commentar  tubst  deutschtr  JVfcrr  *^i*wf 
(1842):  —  Prospectus  der  alien  hebr.  tsttd  ntbhunsrhrm 
Manuscripte  nebst  cittern  Factisnile  des  Pro-pheim  Ha- 
bakuk  (( Klessa,  1845):—  OJVnes  SendschrtiUn  a*  d« 
ATlfsMMN  Kuropa's  uml  au  die  Stande  Xorrcepm's  flM**': 
—  Aufru  f  an  die  otlhudttren  Rabf/iner  Eun^pa's  <1858>: 
—desvhichte  der  neuen  Reformen  der  jwi.  Urmrimt*  u 
Berlin  »nd  ihre  Hekampfung  (1857).  See  Flint,  />AL 
Jud.  iii,  103;  Zucbold,  bibl.  Theol.  ii,  996.    (B,  P.) 

Finney,  Jons  Brooke,  LLD.,  a  Prr-*bvieriaa 
minister,  was  born  at  Baltimore.  MdL,  Dee.  25.  1806. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1*28l 
having  studied  law  while  in  college;  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1832 ;  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Africa  in  the  service  of  the  America  a 
Colonization  Society  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  Liberia. 
He  returned  in  1847,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
I  Presbyterian  Church  at  Washington,  Pa.,  where  be  re- 
l  mainetl  until  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Colonization  Society,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  from  1848  to  1863,  and  again  several  yean 
later.    He  made  two  visits  to  Africa  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  colony  of  Liberia.    His  entire  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  African  race,  and  be  engaged 
in  his  work  with  indomitable  zeal  and  energy.   He  had 
worn  himself  out  long  before  his  end  came.  but.  though 
infirm,  he  labored  to  the  last.    He  died  at  his  planta- 
tion, near  Ocala,  Fla.,  Doc.  25,  1882,  and  was  buried 
under  the  shade  of  the  oaks  near  his  house,  six  black 
men  acting  as  pall  -  bearers.    See  XecnJ.  Rrpvrt  nf 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  25.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Piquet,  Francois,  an  eminent  *o*nan  Catholic 
missionary,  was  bom  at  Bourg-en- Brasse.  France.  Dee. 
6,  1708.  Having  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to  that  order/and  in 
1733  was  sent  to  Montreal,  of  which  the  Sulpiciana  i 
the  founders  and  pastors.    Iu  1740  be  was  placed 
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charge  of  the  Iroquois  mission  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains.  He  accompanied  the  Iroquois  in  their  en- 
suing campaign,  and  tried  to  found  a  mission  at  Oswe- 
gatchie,  but,  protected  by  count  de  la  Gallissouierc  and 
Bigot,  he  began  his  work  on  the  site  of  Ogdensburg,  in 
1749.  The  Mohawks  burned  his  mission  buildings  a 
few  months  after,  but  in  two  years  he  received  three 
thousand  in  Christian  instruction.  In  May,  1752,  a 
bishop  conferred  the  sacraments  for  the  first  time  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  New  York  State.  The  fall  of 
Canada  approaching,  Piquet,  in  1759,  had  to  abandon 
Oswegatchie,  and  retired  with  his  converts  to  Grande 
I»lc  des  Galop,  where  he  built  a  chapel.  His  register 
closes  July  23,  1700.  He  then  returned  to  Europe,  and 
the  traveller  Hossu  met  him  at  Corunna  in  1762.  In 
France  he  was  occupied  in  various  duties  in  the  Church, 
and  died  at  Verjon,  July  15,  1781.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Cuth. 
Almanac,  1877,  p.  GO;  De  Courcv  and  Shea,  Uist.  of 
the  Cuth.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  447. 

Pirathou.  The  modern  Ferata  is  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  at  five  and  a  half  miles  south-west 
of  Nablus,  and  descril>cd  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs 
( ii,  162  )  as  "  a  small  village  of  ancient  appearance, 
standing  on  a  tell  or  mound,  with  a  rock-cut  tomb  to 
the  south  and  a  sacred  mukam  to  the  cast."  It  has  "a 
few  cisterns  and  the  remains  of  a  sarcophagus"  (ibid. 
p.  285).  Instead  of  this  identification  Lieut.  Conder, 
with  less  probability,  suggests  Feron,  lying  ten  miles 
west  of  Scbustieh,  and  described  (MJ.  p.  1G4)  as  "a 
small  village  on  a  slope,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  with 
a  few  trees  and  a  well  to  the  east.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Greek  Christians." 

Pirie,  William  Rorinson.  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine, 
son  of  Rev.  George  Pirie,  D.D.,  of  Slains,  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  born  in  that  village,  July  26,  1804,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  appointed 
minister  at  Dyee  in  1X30;  professor  of  divinitv  in  the 
university  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in 'Decem- 
ber, 1*43;  minister  at  Grcyfriars,  of  the  same  city,  in 
September,  1H46;  professor  of  divinity  or  Church  his- 
tory in  united  universities,  Marischal  and  King's  col- 
lege*, in  1860,  and  in  May,  1877,  principal  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  same,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
until  his  death,  Nov.  4,  1885.  Dr.  Pirie  was  active  in 
every  movement  which  agitated  the  Scottish  Church 
during  the  forty  years  of  his  public  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  Natural  Theology  (Edinb.  1868).  See  Fasti 
Fccles.  Scoticantr,  iii,  501. 

Pirksoma,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greenlanders, 
is  the  god  to  whom  all  other  deities  are  subordinate, 
and  who  distributes  rewards  or  punishments  according 
to  moral  actions. 

Pisanski  Georu  Christopii,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Johannisberg,  Prussia, 
Aug.  23,  1725.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  and  in  1748 
was  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school.  In  1773  be  was 
doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Oct.  II,  1789.  He  wrote, 
Cationica  Librorum  Omnium  Vet.  Testamenli,  etc.  (Iler- 
lin,  1775): — Sofia  rov  5iov  Judaorum  Fidei  Credita, 
etc.  (Konigsberg,  1778):—Heleuchtung  der  sogtntnmten 
bibluchen  Damonologie  (cod.):— De  Frrore  Irenai  in 
I>eterminanda  sEtatc  Chrisfi  (cod.) : — De  M it  aculosis 
Spirit us  Sancti  /Jon it,  etc.  (eod.): — Vindicia  Psalmo- 
rurn,  etc.  (1779):  —  Adversaria  de  Accommodatiunibus 
Vcteris  Testamenti,  etc.  (1781):— An  Liber  Jonas  tion 
J/utoHum  sed  I  abulam  C'ontineat  f  ( 1 789).  See  Dbring, 
Mr  gelehrten  Theo/of,en  Dtutschlands,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  liibl. 
Jud.  iii,  105.    (B.  P.) 

Pi  sea  tor  in. Fischer1.  Pktkr,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hanau,  April  7,  1571. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  for  some  time 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Jena,  in  1605  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  Jan.  10, 1611,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  be 
Doptismo.—De  Sterna  Pradestinatione  Sahandomm: 
-Probiemata  Sacra  :—Comm.  in  Formulam  Concordia  :  I 

r ;  —  Quastiones  \ 


M iseellane*  II ebrao-Chaldaeo-Syriaco-  Graco-  Latin*  : 
—De  Peccato  e  Psalmi  li.  Fnarratione.  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  340;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Pischon,  Johann  Karl,  a  Reformed  theologian, 
was  born  at  Cottbus,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  Oct.  12,  1764. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1790  cathedral-preacher 
there,  in  1799  court-preacher  at  Potsdam,  and  died 
Nov.  18,  1805.  He  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. See  Doling,  Die  deutschen  Kanztlredner.  p.  297 
sq.;  Wii.fr,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  62,  96,  149,  222, 
292,323,331.  (RP.) 

Pisciculi  (little  fshes),  a  name  which  the  early 
Christians  sometimes  assumed,  to  denote,  as  Tertullian 
alleges,  that  they  were  born  again  into  Christianity  bv 
wnter,  and  could  not  be  saved  but  by  continuing  there- 
in.   See  fcHTBtw, 

Pistoi  cs  (bakers)  was  a  term  of  reproach  applied 
to  the  early  Christians  in  consequence  of  their  uovertv 
and  simplicity. 

Pistorius,  Hermann  Alexander,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  27,  1811,  at  Wal- 
beck.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1843  preacher  at 
SUpplingen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  opposition  against  the  so-called  Friends 
of  Light  (q.  v.),  and  by  advocating  the  right  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  State  Church  of  Prussia.  In 
1849  he  left  the  State  Church,  having  the  year  before 
published  Aufrvf  an  alle  Lutheraner  imierhulb  der 
preussischen  Landeskirche,  became  Lutheran  preacher 
at  Weroigcrodc,  afterwards  at  Wollin,  and  finally  su- 
perintendent at  Rreslau,  where  he  had  to  pass  through 
many  trials.  In  1863  he  was  called  to  Basedow,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  died  April  27,  1877.  He  published,  Das 
christliche  Leben  in  Liedern  (Dresden,  1840)  —Was  und 
uro  ist  dU  tufherische  Kirche?  (Magdeburg,  1844):— 
Ilichtige  Frklarung  der  BilxUtellet,,  etc.  (1845)  .—  L  eber 
Kraft  und  Form  der  Absolution  (Leipsic,  1858).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  998  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Pithcm.  This  has  recently  been  identified  by 
Edouard  Naville,  who  has  carried  on  excavations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "Egypt  Exploration  Fund."  with 
TeU  cl-Maskhutah,  or  Abu  Kesheid  (usually  thought  to 
be  the  site  of  Hcroopolis),  and  he  has  published  the 
results  of  his  explorations  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Store-city  of  PUhom  (Lond.  1885).  The  identification 
rests  chiefly  on  the  discovery,  upon  the  spot,  of  a  statue 
of  a  squatting  man,  in  red  granite,  the  lieutenant  of 
king  Osorkon  II,  "  Ank-rcnp-ncfer,  the  good  recorder 
of  Pithom"  (p. 4, 5, 13),  together  with  an  inscription  on 
a  large  monument  of  Rameses  at  Ismaileh,  containing 
the  words  "the  lord  of  Theku,  of  Succoth."  This  is 
certainly  somewhat  slender  ground,  but  it  mav  per- 
haps be  provisionally  accepted  for  the  present!  Mr. 
Naville  found  the  remains  of  what  he  regards  as  a 
large  temple  with  numerous  chambers,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  city  there  in  ancient  times,  but  he  was 
unable  to  make  out  its  plans,  or  to  unearth  it  to  any 
great  extent. 

Fitiscua,  Martin  Friedricii,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1721.  In 
1756  he  was  preacher  at  his  birthplace,  in  1768  professor 
of  Oriental  languages,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1794.  He 
wrote,  Versuch  von  der  Religion  der  Stammeliern  des 
menschlichen  Geschlechts  (Hamburg,  1768)  -.  —  Exiutiutn 
Divin*  Sapienti*  Specimett  (1763) :—  L  eber  dm  Kauon 
der  Iiucher  des  Alien  Testaments  (1776)  —Zur  lieur- 
theilung  der  ton  Herrn  I/of  rath  Lessing  heruusgegebtnen 
Fragmente  eines  Ungemamtvn  ton  Duldung  der  Deisten 
(1779).  See  Doring,  Die  gelthrten  Theoloyen  Deutsch- 
Ltnds,  a.  v.;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  106.    (B.  P.) 

Planck,  Karl  Christian,  a  philosophical  writer 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  17,  1819.  He 
studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical career  in  1848  as  lecturer  in  philosophy.  In 
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1856  he  was  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ulm,  in 
1869  at  the  seminary  in  Blaubeuren,  in  1879  ephorua 
of  the  seminary  at  Maulbronn,  and  died  June  7,  1880. 
He  published,  Gesetz  und  Ziel  der  neueren  Kunstent- 
wickelung  (Stuttgart,  1870):— Seele  und  Geist  (1871)  t— 
Wahrheit  und  Flachheit  des  Darwinismus  (1872):— 
Grundrits  der  I^ogik  (1873): — A  tdhropologie  und  Psy- 
chologic (1874) : — Logisches  Causalgesetz  und  natiirliche 
Ztctckthdtigkeit  (1877):  —  Ziel  und  Entwickelungtgesetz 
drr  alien  Philosophic  (1877 ) : — Testament  t  ints  Deutschen 
(edited  after  the  author's  death  by  K.  Kustliii,  Tubin- 
gen, 1881).  (RP.) 

Piatt,  Jamks  McClukk,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Athens,  Pa.,  Dec  31, 1826.  lie  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1*47,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1853 ; 
became  pastor  at  Lawcsville,  O.,  the  same  year;  at 
Lectsdale,  Pa.,  in  1867 ;  and  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  in  1869, 
where  he  died,  April  14,  1884.  See  Necrol  Report  of 
Princeton  TheoL  Scm.  1884,  p.  47. 

Plesken,  Mkishabp,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Bremen,  June  8, 1696.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg.  In  1720  he  was  called  as  sub-rector 
to  the  cathedral  school  of  his  birthplace,  in  1725  as  pas- 
tor to  Stade,  in  1733  he  was  member  of  consistory,  in 
1743  general  superintendent,  and  in  1748  doctor  of  the- 
ology. Plesken  died  May  80,  1757,  leaving,  Judas 
Iscariotes  Sacne  Eucharistia  Conrivus  (Bremen,  1716) : 
— De  Columnis  Aeneis  Jachin  et  Boas  (1719):  —  £>e 
Jienjamino  Parro  (1720): — De  Ilomine,  in  Cujus  Xaso 
est  Spiritus  (eod.) :— tie  Quibnsdum  pro  Existentia  Dei 
Arguments  Sollicilatis  (1725).  See  During,  Die  gt- 
lehrten  Theoligen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Ftlrst,  liibl.  Jud. 
iii,  107.    (B.  P.) 

Flesaing,  Joiiaxs  Fitntmucn,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Conitz,  Prussia,  Oct.  28, 
1720.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  I^ipsic,  was  in  1746 
preacher  at  ('(it hen,  in  1764  at  Wcrnigerode,  and  died 
Dec.  31,  1793.  He  wrote,  Veisuch  torn  Ursprung  der 
AbgOtterei  (Lcipsic,  1757-58,2  vols.):  —  Die  Auferste- 
hungs-Geschichte  Jesu  Christi  (1785;  2d  ed.  1788):— 
Harmonische  Geschichte  der  Auferstekung  Jesu  Christi 
(Wcrnigerode,  1789)  : —  Ueber  Golgotha  und  Christi 
Grab  (Halle,  eod.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theolo- 
gen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
1,560,561.  (RP.) 

Plessner,  Solomox,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Breslau,  April  19,  1797.  He  received  a 
thorough  rabbinic  education,  was  in  1822  instructor  of 
religion  at  Festenberg,  Silesia,  in  1830  instructor  at  the 
teacher's  seminary  in  Berlin,  and  died  at  Posen,  Aug. 
25,  1883,  where  he  had  acted  as  rabbi  for  nearly  forty 
years.  He  is  the  author  of,  lHe  upocryphischen  Bucher 
des  A  Iten  Testaments  Ms  llebraische  ubersttzt.  etc.  (  Bres- 
lau, 1833):  —  Matcrialicn  fhr  tie/ere  Einblicke  in  das 
Alte  Testament  und  die  rabbiniscJien  Schrifirn  (Berlin, 
1X36),  also  with  the  title  Belehrungen  u.  Erbauungen 
(ibid,  eod.):— Die  kostbare  Perk  oder  das  Gebet  (1837- 
3H):  —  Judisch-3fosaischer  Religionsunterricht  (1838- 
39):-  Religiose  VortrSge  (1840) :  -  Festreden  (1841). 
See  FQrst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  107.    (R  P.) 

Plitt,  Gustav  Leopold,  a  noted  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  March  27, 1836,  at  Genin, 
near  Lllbeck.  He  studied  at  Erlangcn  and  Berlin, 
and  commenced  his  theological  career  at  the  former 
place  in  1862.  In  1866  he  was  made  professor,  and  in 
1872  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1880.  Plitt, 
who  is  best  known  as  the  associate  editor  of  the  second 
edition  of  Herzog's  Real  -  Encgklopddie  fur  Protestan- 
tische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  published  the  following 
works:  De  Auctoritate  Articulorum  Smalcaldicorum 
Symbolica  (Krlangen,  1852)  -.—Festpredigten  des  heiligen 
Bernhard  (I860) :  _  Melanchth  Jjtci  Communes  in 
ihrer  Crgettalt  (1864) :  —  Einleitung  in  die  Augustana 
(1867  ~fi8,  2  vols.):  —  A  us  ScheUing's  Leben  in  Brief  en 
(18GD-70, 3  vols.)  .—Die  Albrechtsleute  oder  die  EvoJigt- 


lische  Gemeinschafl  (1877): — Die  Apologie  der  Augu- 
stana (1878)  '.—Grundiies  der  Symbolik  fur  Yoriesnmte% 
(1875)  -.—Iodokns  Trutfetter  ron  Eisenach,  der  Lehrer 
Luther's  (1876):— Gabriel  Biel  als  Prediger  (1879):— 
Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Ijeben  und  Wirken  (edited 
Plitt'a  death  by  Petersen,  Leipsic  1883).  Se< 


Hereog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Plitt,  Johann  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  27,  1727,  at  Wetter,  Hwt 
He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1749  preacher  at  CasweL  in 
1755  professor  at  Hinteln,  in  1762  preacher  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the  Main,  and  died  April  7, 1773,  doctor  of  tbe- 
:  ology.    He  wrote,  De  Gloria  Dei  in 
,  I.egis  Sinaitica  (Gottingen,  1755): — De  .V< 
'  Bonitatem  Dei  Infinitam  et  Justitiam  ejus 
I  A  retissimo  (1756)  -.—De  Vero  Concept  u  Cert  mom*  Re- 
ligionis  (Kinteln,  1759): — Testimonia  Quorundam  £>- 
clesim  Patrum  pro  Baptisma  Infantum  (1760)  :  —  I* 
Ptenitentia  Caini  (1761)  -.—Theologische  Untersuckmmr* 
(1764-71,3  vols.);  besides  he  published  a  number  of 
sermons  and  other  ascctical  works.    See  During,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Band- 
buck  der  theol  Lit.  i,  451.    (B.  P.) 

Plum,  FniKDHtcii,  a  Danish  Lutheran  theologian, 
who  died  at  Odcnaee,  Jan.  18,  1833,  doctor  of  theology 
and  bishop  of  Funen,  is  the  author  of,  Efieredsdnger  €*n 
den  udenlandske  nyere  theohgiske  og  pastorale  IMteratur, 
etc  (Copenhagen,  1818  m\.)  x—Obeerrationcs  in  Textmm 
et  Versiones  Maxime  Gnrcas  Obadiee  et  ffabamci  (17961. 
See  Winer,  Bandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  12,  224;  Fur*. 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  107.    (R  P.) 

Plumb,  Eujaii  Whitox,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Halifax,  Vl,  July  28,  1798.  lie 
attended  Hopkins  Academy  at  Hadley,  Mass.;  spent  one 
year  in  Harvard  Callege;  graduated  from  Middhrbury 
College  in  1824;  taught  school  the  next  two  yean  in 
Bratlleboro',  Vt.;  from  1826  to  1828  was  similarly  em- 
ployed in  Hampton,  N.H.;  studied  theology  with  Daniel 
Dana,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport;  was  ordained  pastor.  Mar 
18,  1831,  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  and  dismissed  Oct.  29,  1845; 
from  1846  to  1851  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  in  1853  became  principal  of  St.  Law- 
rence Academy;  and  from  1864  to  1867  was  acting  pas- 
tor in  Sterling,  I1L  The  two  succeeding  years  be  re- 
sided at  Potsdam  without  charge,  and  then  removed  to 
East  Bloomfleld,  which  was  his  residence  until  his  death. 
July  12, 1879.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1879,  p.  26. 

Plumer,  Wiixiam  Swas,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Greensburg  (now  Darlington*. 
!  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  July  26,  1802.    He  graduated  from 
i  Washington  College,  Va.,  in  1825,  and  from  Prioceroa 
Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ;  having  been  licensed  tw 
preach  in  1826,  he  soon  after  organized  a  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Danville,  subsequently  another  at  Warren- 
ton,  N.C.,  and  preached  also  at  "Raleigh,  Washington, 
and  Newbcrn,  in  the  same  state.    In  1834  be  became 
a  pastor  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1837  founded  the 
Watchman  of  the  South,  a  weekly  religious  journal 
which  he  edited  for  eight  years.    The  same  year  bf 
removed  as  pastor  to  Baltimore,  Md.    In  1854  he  be- 
came professor  of  didactic  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City.  Pa.; 
in  1866  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  where  he  remained 
until  it  was  closed  in  1880.    He  died  at  the  Union 
Protestant  Infirmary,  Baltimore.  Md.,Ocu 22  of  the  san* 
year.    Dr.  Plumer  was  the  author  of  many  excellent 
works,  among  which  arc,  Argument  Against  the  Indis- 
criminate Incorporation  of  Churches  and  Religious  So- 
cieties (1847,  8vo) :  —  The  Bible  True,  and  Injidriity 
Wicked  (New  York,  18 mo) : — Plain  Thoughts  for  Chil- 
dren (Philadelphia,  18mo)  -.—Short  Sermons  to  JJfllt 
Children  (I8mo)  -.—  Thoughts  Worth  Remembering  (Sem 
York,  8vo)  -.—The  Saint  and  the  Sinner  (Philadelphia. 
18mo):_ The  Grace  of  Christ  (1853,  12m©):— fltaH 
the  Bible  and  the  Bible  Aoaiust  Ron*  tl"sA, 
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l«mo) :— Christ  our  Theme  and  Glory  (1856,  8vo):— 
Thr  Church  and  her  Enemies  (Philadelphia,  1856,  18roo) : 
— The  Law  o  f  God  at  Contained  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ment* (ibid.  1864,  12mo) : —  Vital  Godliness  (New  York, 
1865,  12mo): —  Jehovah  Jireh  (Philadelphia,  1866, 
12nu.):— Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1866):—  The 
Hock  of  our  Saltation  (New  York,  1867,  12mo)  -.—The 
Words  of  Truth  and  Lore  (Philadelphia,  1868, 18mo) : 
—also  commentaries  ou  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
1  Icbrews,  works  of  jjreat  merit : — besides  Memoirs  and 
Sflert  Remains  of  William  Ntrins,  D.D.  (1836,  12mo): 
—and  an  abridgment  of  Stevenson  on  the  Offices  of 
Christ  (Philadelphia,  1837, 16mo).  He  wrote  more  than 
fifty  religious  tracts,  issued  by  six  religious  societies, 
several  single  sermons,  and  contributed  largely  to  vari- 
ous religious  journals  and  papers.  See  Secrol,  Report 
of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem,  1881,  p.  20 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Plunket,  Thomas  Lord,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1799,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Oonyngham  Plunket,  the  Irish  chan- 
eettor,  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  a  states- 
man, and  whom  he  succeeded  as  second  baron  in  1854. 
Dr.  Plunket  was  appointed  dean  of  Down  in  1831,  and 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Tuam  in  1889.  He  be- 
came ecclesiastical  commissioner  in  1851,  and  died  at 
Tourmakready,  County  Mayo,  Oct.  19,  1866,  beinK  at 
the  time  patron  of  ninety-five  livings  iu  his  united  dio- 
of  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable laborer  in  the  missionary  department  of  his 
work,  especially  in  Connaught.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rer.  January,  1867,  p.  655. 

Pluquet,  Francois  AndriJ  Armies*. an  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  of  France,  was  born  at  Baycux  in  1716.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the- College  de  France, 
sawn  of  Cambray,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1790.  He  pub- 
ished,  Eramen  du  Fatalisme  (Paris,  1757.  2  vols.) : — 
I tictionnaire  dts  Derbies,  des  Erreurs  ft  ihs  Schismes 
{ 1762,  2  vols.)  -.—Essai  Philosophique  et  Ptditique  sur  U 
Lure  (1786): — IH  la  Superstition  et  de  I' Enthousi'isme 
published  after  his  death,  1804).  See  I.ichtenbcrger, 
Enryclop.  des  Sciences  Reliyieuses,  a.  v.    (  B.  P.) 

Pogatachar,  Johannes,  prince  bishop  of  Laybach, 
»-ns  born  at  Brezov,  Jan.  22, 181 1.  From  1838  to  1852 
io  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  the  Laybach  Theo- 
opical  Seminary,  was  made  prince  bishop  in  1875,  and 
lied  Jan.  25,  1884.  For  many  years  he  edited  the 
rAiyhaeh  Church  Gazette.md  in  the  ecclesiastico-politi- 
•al  affairs  he  sided  with  the  Austrian  government  in 
xmalf  of  the  new  school-laws.    (B.  P.) 

Pohlman,  Henry  Newman,  D.P.,  a  Lutheran 
ninister,  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  8, 1800.  In 
Vugnst,  1820,  he  graduated  from  Hartwick  Seminary 
—  the  first  student  in  the  first  Lutheran  theological 
cminary  in  the  United  States.  In  March  following  he 
eccived  license  to  preach  in  Khinebcck,  and  in  May 
vas  ordained  in  New  York  city.  After  serving  a  few 
nonths  in  two  small  churches  at  Saddle  River  and 
lamapo,  N.  J.,  he  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  churches 
n  Hunterdon  County,  which  at  that  time  numbered 
hree,  many  miles  apart.  For  twenty-one  years  he 
*>ntinued  in  this  work,  until  each  of  these  congrega- 
ioiis  was  able  to  support  its  own  pastor.  The  great 
vent  of  his  ministerial  life  was  a  remarkable  revival 
.f  religion  at  New  Germantown  during  the  winter  of 
M39-40.  In  1843  he  became  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
.utheran  Ebenezer  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
named in  this  pastorate  about  three  years.  Of  the 
ieneral  Synod  he  was  three  times  elected  president, 
nd  waa  a  delegate  from  1836  to  every  meeting  of  that 
.ody.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  ministry  the 
ieneral  Synod  had  just  been  formed,  and  the  New  York 
dinisterium,  a  party  to  the  original  convention,  had 
1  ready  withdrawn.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  two 
tarties  in  the  ministerium,  resulting  in  1880  in  the 
urination  of  the  Hartwick  Synod.    Dr.  Pohlman,  with 


a  few  other  friends  of  the  General  Synod,  decided  to 
remain  with  the  ministerium;  and  in  1836  the  minis- 
terium renewed  ita  connection  with  the  General  Synod. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  organizing 
churches.  On  Sept.  3, 1867,  after  the  New  York  Minis- 
terium had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  General  Syn- 
od, a  new  aynod  waa  organized,  and  Dr.  Pohlman  was 
elected  ita  first  president,  and  held  this  position  un- 
til his  death  in  Albany,  Jan.  20, 1874.  For  many  years 
he  waa  a  trustee  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse. 
During  thirty  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary. For  three  years  be  assumed  the  duties  of  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  Hoard  in 
New  York,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  was  an  active 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  See  Quar.  Ret. 
ofEcang.  Luth.  Church,  iv,  859. 

Poindexter,  Abram  Mabr,  1  >.I ).,  a  Baptist  divine, 
was  born  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  22,  1809.  He 
studied  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
did  not  graduate.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1881, 
was  licensed  in  1832,  and  ordained  in  1834.  Most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Halifax  County,  Va.  For  a  time 
he  acted  as  financial  agent  of  Columbian  and  Richmond 
Colleges,  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  and  officially  connected  with  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
He  died  May  7,  1872.  Dr.  Poindexter  ranked  high  as 
a  preacher,  especially  on  occasions  where  a  large  body 
of  the  people  were  assembled.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  most  skilful  debater.  See  Cathcart,  Bap- 
tist Encyciop.  p.  924.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Polanus,  Ajhandus,  a  Swisa  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Oppeln,  Silesia,  in  1561,  and  died  at  Basle  in  1610, 
professor  of  theology  and  Old-Test,  exegesis.  Polanus 
was  ouc  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Basle  University,  and 
wrote,  Analysis  Malarhim  (Basle,  1597) :— Comment a- 
rius  in  Danielem  (1593): — Analysis  Bosea  (1601)  — 
Commentarius  in  Ezechitlem  (1607): — Ertyesis  Aliquot 
V'aticiniorum  Veteris  Ttsttimrnti  de  Christi  Xatiritate, 
Passione  et  Morte,  Resumption*  et  Adscensu  in  Colo 
(1608):—  De  sEterna  Dei  Pra-dtstinatione  (1G00)  :— 
Symphonia  Catholica  (1607) :— Theses  Bellarmiuio  po- 
tissimum  Opposite  (published  after  Polanus's  death  by 
J.  G.  Grosse,  1613) :— Institutions  de  Concionum  Sacra- 
rum  Methodo  (1604) : — Syntayma  Thcoloyia  Christiana 
(1612).  See  Lichtenbergcr,  Encyciop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
liyieuses,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  Allyemeints  Gtlehrten  - Lezikon, 
s.v.  CB-P) 

Poles,  Ancient  UTTROUWT  of  tub.  The  Poles, 
a  Slavic  people,  bad  a  religious  system  agreeing  with 
that  of  other  Slavonic  mythologies,  and  it  is  an  error  to 
call  them  fire-worshippers,  or  to  say  they  worshipped 
Roman  gods,  as  some  affirm.  Gnescn,  the  capital  of 
Poland,  the  seat  of  prince  Primas,  contained  a  row  of 
great  temples,  of  which  now  only  a  few  traces  may  be 
found.  There  stood  the  temple  of  Nija,  the  god  of  the 
soul ;  of  Perun,  the  god  of  thunder,  etc.  There  the 
principal  gods  of  Slavonic  heathendom  were  worshipped 
with  bloody  sacrifices.  This  warlike  nation  had  many 
gods  of  war,  but  some  superintended  also  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

Polish  Version  of  thr  Scriptures.  The  re- 
vision of  the  New  Test,  from  the  Greek,  undertaken  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1878,  by 
Messrs.  Manitius,  Diehl,  Poplooaki,  and  Fecht,  of  War- 
saw, was  completed  in  1881,  and  an  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies  was  published  at  Vienna  under  the 
care  of  the  Bible  society's  agent,  Mr.  E.  Millard.  See 
Slavonic  Version.    (B.  P.) 

Polyander,  Joiiann,  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Mete,  March  28,  1568.  He  studied  at  different 
universities,  was  in  1588  pastor  at  Dort,  iu  1611  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leyden,  and  died  Feb.  4,  1646. 
He  wrote,  Conceriatio  anti  -  Soeiniana :  —  Syntayma 
Erercitationum  Theologicarum :  —  Miscellanea/  Trac- 
Theoloyicm.-De  Existentia  Jesu  Christi  Es- 
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sentiaJi  et  Gloria  Dicirui  contra  Crellium  .-—Harmonia 
Loevnun  Sacra  Scriptura  incicem  Discrejmntium  : — 
Dispnlatio  adrersus  Invocationem  Sanctorum :  —  A  nno- 
taiio*U  in  Jonam.  Sec  Jocher,  Allgemeims  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,*.v.;  Mcursiu»,  Athena  liataca.    (B.  P.) 

Polychroniua,  bishop  of  Apamea,  ami  brother  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
exegetes  of  the  school  of  An  doc  h  in  the  4th  century.  Of 
hi*  lii  -  nothing  further  is  known.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Job,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.  Of  his  commentary  on 
Daniel  we  have  a  great  many  fragments.    He  explains 

the  Ixxik  as  referring  to  Anttochus  Epiphancs,  and  not  ani'  Moored  there  until  the  latter  part  of  Ir&5 
to  the  anti-Christ:  in  the  fourth  monarchy  he  sees  the  lnerc  <)ct«  5  of  ,he  M,nc  fW,  professor  of  r 

Macedonian  empire,  and  in  the  ten  heads  the  diad««hai.  »>*»ory  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College.    In  1*55  ^ 

P«jt>t 


licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1835,  and  in  September,  l-CT 
was  ordained  at  Clasgow,  Ky.  He  spent  al»ur  f.xir  r«x-> 
as  an  itinerant  in  Kentucky^  travelled  also  f..r  vw&p ;:- 
as  an  agent  for  Cumberland  College ;  theti  serv  ed  a  nm 
as  pastor  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn. ;  subsequently  mad*  is 
extensive  preaching  tour,  passing  through  m«««t  A  :■• 
Southern  States,  Rturniug  to  Kentucky  in  1*43.  !- 
spent  several  months  of  that  vear  in  Western 
vania,  then  went  to  Philadelphia  to  organize  a  rve- 
gregation,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  tel 
In  the  fall  of  that  vear  he  settled  in  Memphis.  Tt: 


He  everywhere  contends  for  the  historical  sense  and 
opposes  the  allegorical  interpretation,  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  a  twofold  sense.  Though  he  was  never  for- 
in  ally  condemned,  yet  he  was  nevertheless  considered 
a  heretic  Sec  I'litt-Herzog,  Peal-Encyklop.  s.  v.,  but 
more  especially  Bardenhcwer,  L'olyrhronius  (Freiburg, 
1679).  and  Moller's  review,  in  Schurer,  Theol.  Literu- 
turzeitung,  1879,  col.  255  sq.    (Ik  P.) 

Polycr&tes,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  196,  is  known 
in  Church  history  by  bis  opposition  to  the  Roman  bish- 
op, Victor,  in  the  famous  Paschal  controversy  (q.  v.). 
Eusebiua  has  preserved  Polycrate*'  letter  of  protest, 
which  is  given  in  English  by  Sehaff,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (N.  V.  I883),'ii,  216  sq.  See  also  Eu- 
sebius,  Hist.  Fccles.  v,  24  (ed.  Heinichen.  i.  250  sq. ); 
Ceillier,  Hut.  des  Ant.  Sacr.  tt  Eecles.  ii,  203  sq.;  Lich- 
tenberger,  Fncyclop.  des  Sciences  Heligituses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 


was  moderator  of  the  General  Atnemblv.  I>r. 
was  devoted  to  science,  and  was  proticient  in 
and  geology.  He  published  a  series  of  Asfr 
Sermons,  4<>0  pp.  ■ —  The  A  tontmrnt : — and  a  work  «  c  ti* 
Foreknoirlnlge  and  Deciees  of  Cod.  See  Ikar.i_Z.r- 
'jraphical  Sketches,  1st  aeries,  p.  307. 

Porter,  Noah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miniK?- 
was  l»orn  Dec.  15. 1781.  at  Farrnington.  Conn.  Afr*r  \  * 
graduation  he  taught  for  some  time,  and  then  *ri*k-; 
theology ;  was  ordained  over  the  Congregat  ional  C  hor; : 
in  his  native  town,  Nov.  5,  18<>6,  where  be  had  a  L<-- 
and  successful  ministry.  From  1823  to  \mi  be  was  i 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  **• 
long  a  member  of  the  prudential  committee.  He  cx< 
at  Farmington,  Sept.  24,  1866.  A  number  of  his  oco- 
sional  discourses  were  published,  ami  among  them  ' 
Half  Century  Discourse,  preached  Nov.  12,  l«iu.  $« 


Pontanus.  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  ^^/^nt^rdofYaUColUye,^!, 
who  died  at  Utrecht,  Sept.  5,  1714,  doctor  and  professor,     Porterfield,  Jon*,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bttb--? 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Dt  Sale  Sacrijiciarum :   <>f  Glasgow  in  1571  and  1572.     Sec  Keith.  Septus 
—  He  Hitu  .\fersionis  in  Haptismate.    Sec  Jocher,  A  U-   fiishops,  p.  2G0. 

gmrines  GtUhrten-Urihm,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Hamdbuck  der  j  Portuguese  Version  of  thf.  Snm-rt  rr  B< 
throl.  Lit.  i,  630.    (B.  P.)  wav  0f  supplement,  we  add  the  following:  The  L-v 

Pontanus,  Jacob,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Briick,  New  Test,  of  Almeida  was  printed  at  A 
Bohemia,  iu  1542,  and  died  at  Augsburg,  Nov.  25,  1626, 
professor.    He  edited  Cyrilli  Alt*.  Comment,  in  /tuo- 
deciin  Prophetas  Miuores,  Grace  et  Lat'me  cum  Xolis 
( InguUtadt,  1607  ).    See  Winer,  llamlbueh  der  theol. 

Lit.  i,  889;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-l^xikon,  a.  v.  I"51  followed  the  four  greater  prophets;  the  first  tkr« 
(Li.  P.)  of  which  were  translated  by  Almeida,  and  the  f-mrA 

Poole,  Gkokoe  Ayliffk,  an  English  theologian,  (D"niel)'  b.v  C F.  Walther,  missionary  at  Traoqu*^ 
was  born  in  1809.    He  was  a  scholar  of  Emmanuel  Col-  A  *ccond.  «1,l«on  of  the  entire  Old  Test,  was  puhhsfc*-: 


1681 ;  a  second  or  revised  edition  was  published  at  R*- 
tavia  in  1693,  and  another  again  at  Amsterdam  in  ]7Ii 
In  1744  were  published  at  Tranquebar  the  books  of  J  '.. 
Psalms,  Proverbs.  Ecclcsiastea,  and  Canticles,  and 


lege,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1831.  After  hold 


at  Batavia  in  1748.  In  this  edition 


a  version  was  give; 


ing  several  curacies  and  a  benefice  at  Leeds,  he  settled  °f  tne  tfx>kB  lcft  ""^ransUted  by  Almei.la.  br 
permanently  in  Northamptonshire,  tirst  as  vicar  of  Wel- 
ford,  from  1843  to  1876,  and  then  as  rector  of  Winwick, 
from  1876  to  1883.  Poole,  who  died  Sept.  25  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  English  authori- 
ties on  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  published  a  va- 
riety of  sermons  and  theological  works,  including  an 


den  Akker,  one  of  the  Dutch 

Between  1721  and  1757  two  revised  editions  of  tbt 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  Psalms,  two  revised  editii<os  d 
the  New  TcsU,  and  one  of  the  four  gospels,  were  pride-: 
at  Tranquebar  and  Batavia.  Another  edition  of  tu 
Old  Test,  was  printed  at  the  latter  place  between  IT-' 


account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Cyprian  (1840).  *,ul  180*'  and  no  furtber  «»"««»  «ppe«r  to  hare  b**: 

His  chief  works,  however,  related  to  ecclesiologv.    In  f  v'.n  of  tms.  ver81°"  until  il  w«  republished  by  the 

1812  appeared  A  ppropriatt  Character  of  Church  A  rchi-  Brit,»h  *nu  foreign  Bible  Society. 

lecture .  — Churches,  their  Structure  (1845)  -.—History  of  A  Cathollc  Portuguese  version  of  the  enti 

LccUsiastiail  Architecture  in  Knohmd  (1848);  in  con-  ure*»  from  ,he  Vul«*tc»  was  publi»hed  in  tw# 


junction  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall,  he  issued  an  account 
of  the  Churches  of  Scarborough,  Filey,  and  Neighbor- 
hood, and  Guide  to  York  Cathedral.  Poole's  hist  work 
was  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough,  for  the  series 
of  Diocesan  Histories,  in  the  course  of  publication  bv 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  (B.  P.) 

Popo  Version  of  the  ScBREin  The  Popo 
or  Dahomey  is  spoken  at  Dahomey,  between  tbeVolta 
and  Lagos.  A  translation  of  Matthew  and  Mark  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Marshall,  a  native  minister,  and 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at 
Loudon  iu  1884.  Other  parts  of  the  New  Test,  are  now 
being  translated.    (R  P.) 

Porter,  Herschel  8,  D.D.,  a  Cumberland  Pres- 
bvtcrian  minister,  was  born  in  Butler  Countv,  Kv.,  Feb. 


entire  Scnj*- 
twentr-ttn* 

with  annotations,  at  Lisbon,  from  17*1  to  I7-3 
by  Don  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  a  Porn 
ecclesiastic.  An  edition  containing  his  latest 
tions  was  commenced  at  Lisbon  in  1794. 
completed  till  1815.  On  account  of  the  numerous  cor- 
rections, this  edition  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  verswc 
A  third  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  accc«- 
plished  by  the  Ilev.  Thomas  Boys,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  This  version,  bawd  * 
Almeida's  translation,  but  faithfully  made  in  accordance 
with  the  original,  was  published  in  London;  the  New 
Test,  in  1843  and  the  Old  in  1847. 

When  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society  under- 
took the  publication  of  the  Portuguese 
version  of  Almeida,  the  only  Protestant  one.  \ 
ed.    But  this  publication  was  not  received  as  was  ax- 


12,  1816.    After  studying  at  various  academies,  he  was  ticipated,  perhaps,  because  Almeida 
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Protesting  but  mostly  because  it  was  an  antiquated 
version,  many  of  the  words  being  obsolete,  and  the  style 
not  idiomatic  The  complaints  against  this  version 
were  laid  before  the  society,  and  in  1818  an  edition  of 
IVreira's  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed,  which 
was  followed  by  another  edition  of  both  the  entire  Bible 
and  the  New  test,  in  18*21,  Mr.  Cavalho  correcting  the 
press.  Another  edition  of  Pcreira's  New  Test,  was 
printed  in  18*23,  and  a  revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  given  in  1824,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Da  Costa 
ami  (ireen.  In  1857  the  American  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished a  Portuguese  New  Test.,  the  version  used  being 
a  translation  made  in  London  from  the  Greek.  Of  late 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  haa  undertaken 
a  revision  of  Almeida's  Bible  translation,  the  version 
ind  idiom  being  modernized.  This  edition  was  printed 
in  Lisbon  in  1874,  the  text  being  accompanied  with  oc- 
casional alternative  renderings  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant references  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Test.  The 
orthography  and  style  have  been  modernized,  and  the 
translation  has  been  compared  with  the  original  through- 
out l>y  the  society's  editorial  superintendent,  who  has 
been  assisted  by  competent  natives  in  completing  the 
edition.  The  same  society  published,  in  1K79,  an  edition 
>f  the  Portuguese  Bible  of  Figueiredo,  with  alternative 
readings  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  under  the  care  of 
:he  Rev.  Robert  Stewart  and  the  editorial  superinten- 
knt.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  1885,  we  learn  that  steps  have  been  taken, 
n  connection  with  the  American  Bible  Society,  for  the 
urination  of  translation  committees  in  Spain  and  Brazil 
>r  the  production  of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
vhich  will  be  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
B.  P.) 

Porubssky,  Gwtav,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was 
Ml  at  Presburg,  March  13,  1812.  He  received  his 
lasMcal  and  theological  training  at  the  lyceum  of  his 
■ative  place,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 
rominent  Protestant  schools  of  Austro-Hungary.  To 
outinue  his  studies  he  went,  in  1833,  to  Vienna,  and 
wo  years  later  to  Berlin.  In  1837  he  was  called  as 
dstor  of  the  Germano-Slavic  congregation  at  Tyroau, 
nd  in  1840  he  accepted  a  call  to  Vienna.  In  this  im- 
portant position  he  developed  all  his  faculties  for  the 
enctit  of  the  Church,  school,  and  mission,  and  his 
(Torts  were  acknowledged  by  the  Vienna  faculty,  which 
oaored  him  in  1871  with  the  doctorate  of  theology, 
le  died  July  17,  1876.  He  published,  Ecangelische 
lanztlcortrage  (  Vienna,  1833 ) :  —  Fettandachten  uber 
<ts  Jjt'ulen  unci  Sttrben  Jesu  Christi  (1854) : — Jacobus, 
•r  Zeuge  vom  lebendigen  Clauben  (1861) :— l>ie  Rechte 
■r  ProUstanteu  in  Otsterreich  (1867).  Sec  Zuchold, 
"iW.  Theol.  ii,  1005;  RoskofT,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Dr. 
ustar  Porubuky  (Vienna,  1876).    (B.  P.) 

PossinuB.  Pikrkk,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
arbonne  in  1590.  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  and 
reek  scholar,  and  died  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of 
ie  17th  century.  He  published,  Thesaurus  Asceticus, 
c  (Paris,  1684)  -.—Collationes  Isidoriana,  etc  (Rome, 
■70) :— Xiii  Opera  (1639) :—Mli  Epislolas  (1657),  etc. 
*e  Winer,  Ifandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  878, 880,  881, 896, 
'7,  898;  Jucher,  AUgemeine*  Geiehrten  •  Lexikon,  a.  v. 
1.  P.) 

Postmillenarians    See  Prkmim-exaihams. 

Potrimpos,  in  Lettish  mythology,  was  a  chief 
ity  of  the  Lithuanians  and  ancient  Prussians  before 
c  occupancy  of  the  country  by  the  Germans,  being 
e  second  person  in  the  Northern  trinity,  which  con- 
ted  of  Perkunos,  Potrimpos,  and  Pikollos.  He  was 
e  god  of  victory  in  war,  and  in  peace  the  giver  of 
lilftlllW .  of  blessing,  and  of  domestic  felicity.  His 
age  stood  at  Romowe.  It  represented  a  friendly, 
ighing  youth.  As  Perkunos  was  a  god  of  the  warm- 
»  and  destructive  fire,  so  Potrimpos  was  a  god  of  the 
ctifying  and  destructive  water.  Ears  of  corn  and 
icat  were  offered  to  him,  and  his  head  was  decorated 


with  field  products.  Many  children  were  also  burned  as 
sacrifices  to  him.  In  a  large  brass  urn  a  snake  was  kept 
anil  fed  in  honor  of  him;  therefore  the  snake  was  al- 
ways a  sacred  animal  among  the  Prussians.  It  seems 
possiMi  that  Potrimpos  was  a  female  deity,  and  the 
wife  of  Doniierer— at  least,  some  modem  writers  affirm 
this.  Perhaps  this  was  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whom 
Tacitus  mentions  as  worshipped  among  the  .Esthyaus. 

Potter,  Loris  Jose™  Astoixe  tnc,  a  Belgian 
writer,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1786,  and  died  at  Brus- 
sels in  1859.  He  published,  Considerations  tur  fl/is- 
toiredes  Principaux  Conciles,  etc.  (Brussels,  1816;  Paris, 
1818,2  vols.):  —  E$prit  dr.  VEglise,  etc  (Paris,  1821,6 
vols.).  These  two  works  were  republished  under  the 
title  Jlitloire  Philosophique,  Politique  et  Critique  dn 
Christianisme  et  tie*  Eglises  Chretiennes  (ibid.  1836-37, 
8  vols.),  and  an  abridged  edition,  entitled  Resume  de 
r/littoire  du  Christ in tutme  (1856,2  vols.): —  Vie  de 
Scipion  Ricci,  Ereque  de  Pistoie  (Brussels,  18*25,  3  vols.; 
Paris,  1826,  4  vols.)  —Lettres  Je  Pie  V.  sur  les  AJfairet 
Religituses  de  Son  Temps  en  France  (1827) :  -Catichistne 
Rationnel  (eod. ;  reprinted  by  baron  de  Pouuat  in  1862). 
But  all  of  Potter's  works,  written  in  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  18th  century,  were  placed  on  the  '*  Index  " 
at  Rome.  See  Lichtenberger,  Eucyclop.  dts  Sciences 
Rfligieuses,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  llatulbueh  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  543, 
866.    (B.  P.) 

Potto  n,  RiCHAKD  he,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  1256,  and  died  in  1267.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  108. 

Pouchen,  Lkvin,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Kunigsbcrg,  Oct.  26,  1594.  He 
studied  at  the  theological  university  of  that  city,  was 
in  1621  professor,  in  1623  second  court  -  preacher,  in 
1626  professor  of  Hebrew,  in  1640  doctor  of  theology, 
in  1645  attended  the  colloquy  at  Thoren,  and  died  May 
4,  1648.  He  wrote,  Commentar.  in  Prophetiam  Joel:  — 
Explicatio  I/istoriw  Passionis  Christi :  —  Disputat.  de 
Vtu  Philosophic  in  Theologia:  —  l)e  Proterangelio 
Paradisiaco :  —  De  Rtsurrectione  Jesu  Christi :  —  l)e 
Pia  et  Vera  Philosophondi  Rtitione:  -De  Ecclesia:  — 
De  liaptismo :  —  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum  •  -  De 
Duubus  in  Christo  Xatui-is,  etc  Sec  Arnold,  Ilistorie 
der  konigsbergischen  Unicersitdt ;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines 
Gelrhrtcn-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Poujoulat,  Jean  Joski*h  Francois,  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer  of  France,  was  born  at  Fare,  Bouehes- 
du-Rhone,  in  1800.  He  studied  at  Aix,  and  in  1826 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  published,  conjointly  with 
Michaud,  the  Bibliotheque  de*  Croisards,  whom"  he  ac- 
companied in  1830  to  the  East.  Poujoulat  died  at 
Paris  in  1880.  1  Ie  wrote,  Ilistoire  de  Jerusalem,  Ttddeau 
Religieux  et  Philosophique  ( 1811-42,  2  vols.;  4th  ed. 
\8b6):—IJistoire  de  S.Augustin  (1844,3  vols.;  3d  ed. 
1850, 2  vols.)  -.—Ixttres  tur  Hossuet  (185-1)  :—/,<•  Cardi- 
nal .Vauiy,  «<i  Vie  et  ses  tEuvres  (1855;  2d  ed.  1859): 
—  Vie  de  Monseigneur  Sibour,  Archeccque  de  Paris: 
lye  Pere  Rarigrum,  sa  Vie,  ses  CFurres  (1858)  :—Le  Pope 
et  la  Liberie  (1860): — Examen  de  la  Vie  dt  Jisus  de 
Mons.  Renan  (1863).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des 
Sciences  Religieuses.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Poulain,  Nicolas,  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
born  at  Mesnils,  near  Luneray,  Seine-Iuferieure,  Jan. 
13,  1807.  He  was  pastor  of  Nanteuil-les-Meaux  iti 
1832,  in  1833  at  Havre,  in  1857  at  Lausanne,  and  in 
1862  at  Luneray.  Poulain  died  at  Geneva,  April  3, 
1868.  He  published,  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  Christianisme  satis 
Dogmes  et  sans  Miracle?  (1863):  —  Riponse  a  Trois 
Uttres  de  M.  Albert  Reville  (  1864  ) :  —  L'tEuvre  des 
Missiotu  Ecangeliques  (1867),  an  apologctical  work  of 
great  value.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Power,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Nottingham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1746.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1766,  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  l*resbytcry  of  Newcastle  June  24, 
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1772,  and  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1776  he  became  pastor  of  Mt.  Pleasant  congrega- 
tion, and  retained  this  position  until  1817.  He  died 
Aug.  5.  1830.   See  Sprague,  A  tuuiU  of  the  A  but.  Pulpit, 

iii,  326. 

Praebenda,  Richard  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrews,  Aug.  9,  1169.  He  died  in  1173.  See 
Keith,  Scott Uh  //wAo/w,  p.  74. 

Prasbenda,  Robert  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Dunblane  in  1258.  In  1268  he,  with 
one  other,  was  sent  to  protest  against  the  contributions 
imposed  upon  the  Scotch  clergy  by  Ottobon.  He  was 
still  bishop  here  in  1282.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*, 
p.  173. 

PraetOliua.  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
theologians  of  Germany,  of  whom  we  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Andreas,  who  died  Dec.  20,  1586,  at  Frankfort  - 
on-the-Oder,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of  Ptvpo- 
tUumn  de  Jesu  Christo,  Dei  el  Maria  Filio.  See  J6- 
chcr,  A  Hgemeines  Gelehrten-I^exikon,  s.  v. 

2.  Christian  Gottlieb,  bom  Aug.  30,  1693,  at 
Bettzdorf,  Upper  Lusatia,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
died  in  1738  at  Dernstadt,  in  his  native  province.  He 
wrote  Ama-nitates  Bibliar,  comprising  only  the  Penta- 
teuch (1724  -  29,6  parts).  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten 
Tkeobgtn  Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  Allgemeiues  Ge- 
Ukrten-I^xihm,  a.  v. 

3.  Epiiraim,  was  born  at  Dantzic,  March  11,  1657. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1685  preacher  at 
Munstcrberg,  in  1698  at  his  native  city,  in  1705  at 
Thorn,  and  died  Feb.  14, 1723.  He  wrote,  Erercitationes 
theol.  de  Jona : — A  theut  Propria  Gladio  Jugulatus  ex 
EetLUi,  18-21  z—Bibliotheca  Homiletica  (Leipsic,  1691- 
98, 3  parts;  2d  ed.  1711 -19).  See  Ddring,  IHe  yelehrten 
Thtotogtm  Deutschhttuls,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allgcmeines  Ge- 
Uhrteti Urilxm,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Prakriti.    See  Praciuti. 

Prateolua,  GAiutiKUa  Woman  Catholic  theologian 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Marcouasi  in  1511,  and  died  at 
Pennine,  April  19,  1588,  doctor  of  theology.  His  main 
works  are,  lie  Vitis,  Sect  is  et  Lhymatibus  Omnium  Ha- 
retimum  (Cologne,  1561*) :—  llistoire  lie  VEtat  et  Succis 
de  CE<Ji*e  ( Paris,  1585).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  637 ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyelop.  des  Sciences  Religi- 
eiiae*,A,Y.    (H.  P.) 

Pratje.  Johasn  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  17,  1710.  He  studied  at 
Hclmstiidt,  was  in  1735  preacher  at  Horneburg,  his 
native  place,  in  1743  at  Stade,  and  in  1749  general  su- 
perintendent of  Bremen  and  Verden.  In  1787  bis  alma 
mnter  honored  him  with  the  doctorate  of  theology.  He 
died  Feb.  1,  1791.  His  writings,  comprising  almost  all 
department!  of  theology,  are  given  in  During,  Die  ge- 
Irhrtm  K'aHzrlredtirr.  p.  299-305;  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
thtol.  Lit.  i,  119,  799 ;  ii,  282,  290.    (B.  P.) 

Pratt,  James,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  rector  in  Portland,  Me,  for  several  years 
prior  to  1858;  then  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1860,  when 
he  took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  111.  About 
1864  he  left  that  parish,  and  in  1866  was  residing  in 
New  York  city ;  in  1868  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
as  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Knowl- 
edge Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
During  several  years  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out assuming  the  duties  of  the  regular  pastorate,  until 
1873,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  in 
that  city.  He  died  Jan.  17,  1874,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1875,  p.  144. 

Pratt,  John,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and  educa- 
tor, was  born  in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  Oct.  12.  1800. 
After  spending  a  few  years  in  Columbian  College,  he 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1827.    For  a 


short  time  he  was  a  professor  in  Transylvania  Cniver- 
«ity,  Ky.,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  pa- tori:.  <f 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  New  Haven.  Cmn.  la 
1831,  for  six  months,  he  bad  charge  of  the  South  K**> 
ing,  Mass.  (now  Wakefield),  Academy,  and  then  *u 
invited  to  preside  over  the  Granville,  O.,  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution.  In  1837  he  resigned,  and  Ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  ancient  language*  in  Itat 
institution,  and  held  this  position,  with  occasional  » 
terruptions,  for  twenty-two  years  (1837-59).  wh«n  h* 
retired  to  private  life.  He  died  Jan.  4.  1882.  .v« 
Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  938.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Pratt,  Nathaniel  Alpheua,  D.D.,  a  Presbyu- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  at  Centre  Brook,  Conn-  Jan.  B 
1796.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1820.  sj  c 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1823.  and  •*» 
ordained  Feb.  25,  1824.  From  this  time  till  1826  br 
labored  for  the  Shrewsbury  Church,  N.  J.  From  lsil 
to  1840  ho  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Darien.  Ga.  B« 
organized  a  Church  in  Roswell,  in  1842,  where  he  c«- 
tinued  until  his  death,  Aug.  30, 1879.  During  the  l 
at  Hoswcll  he  taught,  for  five  years,  a 
for  bova.  See  XecroL  Report  "of  i 
1880,  p.  11. 

Pi  c  mill  e  Italians  is  a  popular  designation  of  a  d*>* 
of  theologians  who  understand  ■  the  first  resurreetioeL' 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  xx,  5,  as  predicting  a  separate  at-a 
literal  revivification  of  the  saints  previous  to  ibe  miu>r> 
nium,  and  their  personal  reign  with  Christ  on  earth  dor 
ing  that  period,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  or  prof-m'- 
lenarian  view,  which  explains  it  in  a  figurative  art 
spiritual  sense.  Among  the  advocates  of  the  preen  - 
leiiuial  scheme  have  been  counted,  with  more  or  leal 
reserve,  such  eminent  names  as  those  of  Mede.  Jurifo, 
Dauhuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  archbishop  Ncwcome.  I  .«*!.- 
ops  Newton,  Horsier,  and  Heber,  doctors  GUI.  Tof.J»ir. 
Bengel,  Dorocr,  Nitzsch,  Delitzach,  Van  Owterzee.  H-if- 
mann,  Aubelen,  Ebrard,  Kothe,  Lange,  Christ  liek  La- 
thar.lt,  Gaussen,  Godet,  Trench,  Kllicott,  Ryle,  Heart 
Tregellea,  Elliott,  Alford,  Bickersteth,  Bonar,  Tync 
Lord,  and  many  other  learned  and  pious  divine*,  (spe- 
cially among  Protestants,  while  the  great  majority  ii 
scholars  and  writers  of  Christendom,  in  all  ages  and  «k- 
nominationa,  have  been  ranged  on  the  opposite,  or  past- 
millennial  side,  of  whom  we  need  mention  only, 
moderns,  Whitby,  Fiber,  Brown,  Barnes, " 
Stuart,  and  Wordsworth.  The  history  of  the  Chiliastif 
doctrine,  botb  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  well  suaurs- 
rized  in  the  8j*uker's  Commentary,  excursus  at  At 
eud  of  Rev.  xx.    See  Rksukkkctiom,  The  Ft  rat. 

Preston,  William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epwrn«! 
minister,  was  bom  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  26. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College,  was  6r>t  a  clerk  in  Nrw 
York  city,  then  studied  theology  in  Alexandria.  Ya_  was 
tutor  in  Kenyon  College  for  a  year,  and  on  Oct.  12.  ItO*. 
was  admitted  to  deacons  orders  by  bishop  Chase  of  ofcs  . 
He  began  his  ministry  in  the  town  of  Worthing* on.  tut 
soon  removed  to  Triuity  Church,  <    Iambus,  where  fee 
remained  for  twelve  years.    Iu  1841  he  accepted  acii 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Pittsburgh,  Is. 
!  where  he  continued  ten  years.    He  was  then  called  : - 
his  former  parish  in  Columbus,  but,  owing  to  iU-br*!:' 
j  removed  some  four  years  later  to  Christ  Church 
.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  labored  until  1856.  wb*~ 
;  be  went  bock  to  his  old  charge  in  Pittsburgh.    In  1>~ 
he  resigned  this  post,  and  after  a  time  removed  to  Br*  - 
ford,  Pa.,  where  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's  CharvN. 
He  died  there,  April  25,  1875.    Sec  Obit,  Rtc.  <>j  Yisk 
College,  1875. 

Pi  iapufi,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus.  The  angry  Juno  touched  the  boiiy 
of  the  pregnant  Venus  so  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  hide- 
ous child  with  unnaturally  large  genital  organs.  Tb« 
older  writers  do  not  know  him.  He  was  worshipped  ** 
the  god  of  country 
placed  in  gardens. 
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Price,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Bristol,  April  21.  1802.  He  was  converted 
at  fifteen,  and  baptized  in  Broadmead  Chapel  by  Dr. 
Kvlami.  In  1820  he  studied  in  the  Bristol  Academy, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Glasgow  and  the  Edinburgh  uni- 
versities; was  ordained  in  1824  co pastor  of  the  Devon- 
Mi  ire  Square  Church,  London,  and  in  1826  became  pastor. 
He  delivered  popular  lectures,  which  he  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1886,  with  the  title,  A  History  of  Protestant 
Xonconformity.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  the  same 
year,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Anti-State- 
Church  Association,  now  the  Liberation  Society ;  be  was 
appointed  treasurer,  and  was  one  of  the  society's  most 
zealous  advocates.  A  disease  in  his  throat  utterly  in- 
capacitated him  from  public  speaking,  so  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  founding  of  the  Dissenters  and  General 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company.  He  also  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Iteviev,  which  he 
conducted  for  nineteen  years.  In  1848  he  became  a 
confirmed  invalid,  and  died  May  29, 1867.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptist  Hand-book,  1868,  p.  125. 

Prichard,  Jons,  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  near  Amlwch,  Wales,  in  March,  1796.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  the  College  of  Abergavenny,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Llangollen, 
which  was  his  only  settlement.  Through  his  exertions 
a  college  was  established  in  the  place  where  he  resided, 
in  1862,  for  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  time  the  president.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1875. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encychp.  p.  939.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Pries,  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians. 

1.  Joachim  Heixrich  (1),  was  born  Nov.  12,  1714, 
at  Rostock,  where  he  began  his  theological  studies,  which 
he  continued  at  Jena.  At  the  university  of  his  birth- 
place Pries  commenced  his  academical  career  in  1739. 
In  1745  he  was  appointed  professor, in  1749  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Aug.  1,  1763. 
He  is  the  author  of,  De  rion  Consnmmatis  Patribus  Vete- 
ris  Testumenti  ad  Dictum  Pauli  Ebr.  xi,  39, 40  (Rostock, 
1749)  -.—Quo  Sensu  ^Etemitas  Dei  Fixa  tit  Momentum? 
(1752)  .-De  Jona,  Christi  Typo  (1753)  t-De  Praeris- 
tentiu  Dei  A  nte  A  braham  (1755)  :^Ite  Prophetis  et  A po- 
s/olis  ( 1757)  i — De  InfallibilUate  AjMtstolorum  (1760),  etc 
See  Doting,  Die  gelehrten  Theofogen  Dtutschlands,  a.  v. 

2.  Joachim  Heixrich  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
at  Rostock,  Sept.  24, 1747.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
ties of  hip  native  place  and  Jena.    For  some  time 

preacher  at  Ribnitz,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Rostock  in  1779,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology  in  1791,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1796.  He  wrote, 
Prryr.  in  Deut.  zviii,  15  (Rostock,  1779):— Sapientia  Re- 
dfmptori*  in  Apparitionibus  Post  Rrsurrectionem  (1780) : 
—  Xatura  Jesu  Christi  Dicina  (1782) :  —  Mortuorum 
Resurrectio  Veteris  Fadere  non  Incognita  (1783):— De 
/'•  •  qvibus  Epistola  ad  Galutus  Script  a  est  (1786) : 
— IH  Morte  Christi  Vicaria  (1788)  :— /*•  Xumero  Pa- 
schitttim  a  Christo  Post  Baptismum  Celebratorum  (1789). 
See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten  Theohgen  DeutschUtnds,  s.  v. 

3.  Johajtx  Garrirl,  who  died  at  Gllstrow  in  1788, 
rector,  wrote,  Progr.  in  Genes,  sli,  43  (Rostock,  1754) 
fte  Jjivina  Legum  Mosaicarum  Prastantut  (1755): — 
£ee  Jrtrina  Legum  Mosaicarum  Indole  (  1756):  —  De 
Uirintt  l*ge,etc,  Warburtono  Opposite  (1757): — Dt  Is- 
r-ftrlitarum  Theocratite  Pnrstantia  (1759)  '—De  LXX  In- 
•erpretibuM  (1768).  See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  121.  (B.  l\) 

Prime,  Samuel  Irex^cs,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
>vterian  divine,  son  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Prime,  was  born  at 
Liallston,  Saratoga  Co„  X.  Y.,  Nov.  4, 1812.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1829,  and  from  Princeton 
riieological  Seminary  in  1835;  was  ordained  the  same 

ear  as  pastor  at  Ballston  Spa,  in  1837  assumed  the 
a  me  relation  at  Matteawan,  but  on  account  of  failing 

enlth  resigned  in  1810,  and  became  editor  of  the  New 
'ork  Observer;  in  1841  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Lmericjui  Bible  Society;  in  1849  editor  of  the  Presby- 


terian, but  the  next  year  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Observer,  with  which  be  remained  connected  until  his 
death,  July  18,  1885.  Dr.  Prime  was  a  line  scholar,  a 
genial  Christian,  and  a  facile  writer.  Besides  numerous 
anonymous  works,  he  published  many  popular  writings, 
the  chief  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Allibone's  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  vn  the  most  important  l«- 
ing  travels  and  biographies,  and  several  volumes  on 
prayer. 

Pi  indie ,  Cyrcs,  D.D.,  a  noted  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn., 
April  11, 1800.  He  was  converted  in  181G,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1821,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  New  York 
Conference,  was  appointed  to  the  Plattsburgh  Circuit, 
and  thereafter  for  over  half  a  century  continued  with 
but  a  single  month's  intermission  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry :  twenty-one  years  in  New  York,  nineteen 
in  Vermont,  six  in  Massachusetts,  and  ten  in  Ohio,  when 
be  retired  in  1877,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  bodily 
and  mental  powers.  In  1X48  he  was  a  chief  leader  in 
the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodic  connection 
in  America,  which  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  account  of  its  alleged  connection  with 
slavery;  but  this  being  removed  by  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  be  returned  to  his  former  church  in  1867. 
H  e  died  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec  1 , 1885.  I  )r.  Prindle  was 
a  man  of  great  pulpit  power  and  singular  purity  of 
character. 

Alexis,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 


pal minister,  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1796.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1818,  his 
first  parish  being  Si.  John's  Church,  Johnstown,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  time;  then  he  took  charge  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Schenectady ;  in  1836  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1857,  when,  on  account  of  im- 
paired health,  he  resigned.  He  died  in  that  city  Sept. 
15  following.  Dr.  Proal  was  one  <»f  the  most  promi- 
nent clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York, 
from  its  organization  belt!  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
convention,  and  was  deputy  to  the  General  Convention. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  forcible  preacher.  See  Amer. 
Quar.  Chutxh  Rev.  1857,  p.  465. 

Prometheus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son 
of  the  Titan  Japetus  and  the  Oceanic!  Clymcne,  full  of 
wisdom,  art,  and  might,  a  friend  and  companion  of  the 
gods,  who  loved  him  for  his  gifts,  but  in  whom  he 
awakened  hatred  when  he  doubted  their  omniscience. 
He  once  sought  to  prove  Jupiter's  knowledge,  and  the 
latter  never  forgot  his  audacity,  but  planned  his  de- 


Anclent  Medal  representing  Prometheus  forming  a  hu- 
man figure  of  H'l.v,  on  the  head  of  which  Minerva  holds 
a  Butterfly  as  the  symbol  of  the  Soul,  while  a  Suake  be- 
hind him  ■jmboHaaa  his  crafttr 


struction.  Vulcan  nailed  him  to  the  Caucasus, 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter  daily  came  down  and  devoured  his 
liver,  which  grew  again  at  nighL  For  a  long  time  he 
bore  these  tortures  with  patience,  for  he  knew  a  mortal 
would  eventually  liberate  him.  This  Hercules  did  by 
shooting  the  eagle.  According  to  others  Chiron  litter- 
ated  him.    A  third  myth  makes  Jupiter  himself  the 
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liberal,  r  of  the  great  Titan.  Prometheus  was  married 
to  Asia,  and  was  the  father  of  Deucalion.  According 
to  the  ancient  story,  he  provoked  the  goda  by  forming 
a  man,  and  then  stealing  fire  from  heaven  to  animate 
the  form. 

Pronier,  Cesar  Louis,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born 
at  Plainpalais,  near  Geneva,  Oct.  19,  J834.  He  was  in 
early  life  in  business  in  the  United  States,  but  returning 
in  1853,  studied  theology  at  Geneva  and  Merlin.  In 
I860  he  assisted  professor  Gaussen  in  his  academical 
duties  at  Geneva,  and  in  1863  became  his  successor. 
In  1870  Pronier  founded  the  Liberti  Chritienne,  a  jour- 
nal designed  to  (dead  the  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  In  1873  he  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  held  at  New  York  city,  never  to  return 
again  to  Geneva,  for  the  "  Ville  du  Havre,"  upon  which 
he  embarked  with  two  other  members  of  the  alliance,  An- 
tonio Carrasco  of  Madrid,  and  Cook  of  Paris,  collided  with 
the  " \jnch  Karn,"  and  went  down,  Nov.  22, 1873.  Pronier 
published,  Questions  Indiscrete*  Adressies  a  Mme,  Ar- 
mengnud  et  a  M.  Ed.  Kriiger  (Geneva,  1857) :— La  Suisse 
Romande  et  le  Protestantism*  Liberal  (Lausanne,  1869): 
— La  Liberti  Religieuse  et  le  Syllabus  (Geneva,  1870). 
See  Buffet,  Vie  de  Cesar  Pronier  (Geneva,  1875) ;  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Prosper,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Caithness  about  1461.  but  resigned  in  favor 
of  John  Sinclair.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  liishops,  p.  214. 

FnidentiuB'  Hymns.  See  Salvete  Flores  Mar- 

TYRUM. 

Przypcov,  Samuel,  a  Socinian  of  Poland,  who 
died  June  19, 1670,  had  studied  at  Leyden,and  occupied 
high  offices  in  his  country.  But  being  a  Socinian,  he 
had  to  leave  Poland,  and  went  to  Brandenburg.  He 
wrote,  C'ogitaliones  Sacra;  ad  Initium  Erang.  Matth. 
et  Omnes  Epistolas  Ajwstolicas  (Amsterdam,  1692  fid.)  : 
—  Vita  Fa ust i  Sodni  (1636),  etc.,  to  be  found  in  Biblio- 
theca  Fratrum  Polonorum.  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol  Lit.  i,  238, 77 1 ;  Jiichcr,  A  llgemcines  Gelehrtai-Lexi- 
Ion,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Psellua,  MICHAKL,  one  of  the  most  famous  Byzan- 
tine writers  of  the  11th  century,  was  born  about  the 
year  1020  at  Constantinople.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
and  held  for  many  years  the  first  chair  in  philosophy  in 
his  native  city.  The  emperor  Constantine  Ducas  ap- 
pointed Psellus  tutor  to  the  imperial  princes,  and  when 
Michael  Ducas,  his  former  pupil,  died,  in  1078,  Psellus 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1106.  On  ac- 
count of  hia  many  writings  Psellus  was  styled  iroXo- 
ypatfxoraroc.  His  principal  works  are,  lie  Omni/ariu 
Doctrina  157,  tiitaoicaXia  vavroiairrj,  a  metaphysical 
exjiosition  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all  science :— De 
Damonum  Operutione  mpi  Ivipytiac  Caipovuv,  a  dia- 
logue, edited  by  Boiasouade  (Paris,  1838),  and  of  special 
interest  for  the  study  of  the  sect  of  the  Kuchites.  A 
comparison  between  the  ancient  Christian  and  Attic 
orators  is  contained  in  Charakteres  SS.  Gregorii  Thco- 
logi,  Uasilii  JIagni,  Joh.  Chrysostomi,  Gregorii  Xysseni. 
All  of  PscUus's  works  are  found  in  Mignc,  Patrologia 
Gra-ca-,  vol.  exxii.  See  Leo  Allatius,  Diatriba  de  Psellis 
(Paris,  1864;  reprinted  in  Migne),  Dimitracopoulos, 
Orthodox  Greece  (Leipsic,  1872,  Greek),  p.  8 ;  Sathas, 
Michel  Psellus  (Paris,  1874, 2  vols.) ;  Lichtenberger,  En- 
cyclop,  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Plitt-Herzog.  Real- 
Encyclop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

PseudepigrSpha  of  the  Old  Testament.  Af- 
ter a  careful  examination  of  the  scope  of  the  Biblical 
canon,  the  ancient  Church  divided  the  mass  of  Biblical 
literature,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  into  three 
classes:  1,  the  canonical  and  inspired;  2,  the  non-ca- 
nonical, but  on  account  of  their  long  use,  worthy  of  be- 
ing read  in  the  churches  (avrtXeyopa'a  and  dvaytyvw 
oKopiva,  UicXnoiaZoptva),  and,  8,  the  other  books  of  a 
Biblical  character  in  circulation  (Biblical  name  in  the 
title,  a  Biblical  form,  Biblical  contents,  but  differing 
greatly  in  spirit  and  truth  from  the  canonical  books), 
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called  apocrypha), or  such  as  should  be  kept  secret  (i?r.-- 
rpi  ■;.■■(  ■.  Virtually  the  same  books  which  the  xnctm 
Church  called  apocrypha  are  embraced  under  the  njr.? 
Pseudepigrapha  by  the  Protestant  Church.  Since. 
the  example  of  Jerome,  the  non-canonical  books  of  tJ,* 
Old  Test,  received  the  name  apocrypha,  it  became  ok- 
essary  to  find  a  new  one  for  the  third  class.  The  nan* 
^tvlnrtypa^a  is,  indeed,  taken  only  from  a  single  and 
outward  mark,  namely,  the  spurious  character  of  tbe 
author's  name  which  they  bear.  It  is  neither  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive,  nor  docs  it  dLitingi.i*b  *S- 
ciently  this  class  of  writings  from  the  aniilecwnew. 
nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  the  writings  of  the  third  tits. 
For  many  reasons,  however,  it  is  probably  the  best  tern 
that  could  be  found. 

As  there  is  an  Old  and  a  New  TeaU,  so  likewise 
there  are  pseudo-epigrapha  of  each,  all  writings  thai 
claim  either  to  have  been  written  by  or  to  treat  of  Oil- 
Test,  personages,  whether  these  writings  are  of  Jewish 
or  Christian  origin,  being  called  pseudepigrapha  of  u> 
Old  Test;  and  those  writings  which  pretend  to  be  ga> 
pels,  acts  of  the  apostles,  epistles  of  apostles,  and  reve- 
lations under  a  New-Test,  name,  being  tcrnw-d  pseude- 
pigrapha of  the  New-Test.  The  latter  class  mipht 
probably  be  better  called  apocrypha  of  the  New  Tea. 
(in  the  old  sense  of  the  wonl). 

In  the  following  the  pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Test, 
those  that  are  extant  as  well  as  those  of  which  only 
fragments  are  preserved,  or  winch  are  only  known  bV 
name,  will  be  t rented.    We  premise  a  few  remark)  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  this  whole  class  of  liter- 
ature. The  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  rweudepigraphk 
literature  among  the  Jews  aud  Christians  in  the  U< 
century  before,  and  the  early  centuries  after,  ChrL<4, » 
a  peculiar  phenomenon,  for  which  other  nations  have 
only  distant  analogies;  and  it  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, because  such  writings  are  in  direct  contradict** 
to  the  duty  of  strict  truthfulness  demanded  bv  both 
Mosaism  and  Christianity.    That  these  book*  were 
used  only  in  sectarian  circles  cannot  lie  proved.   It  u 
true  that  heretics  in  early  days  of  the  Church  frequent- 
ly adopted  this  method  of  promulgating  their  errors. 
|  but  this  was  in  the  period  of  the  decay  of  this  lit- 
erature, and  we  must  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  that,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  during  which  it 
flourished,  it  generally  was  employed  for  honorable  and 
usually  noble  purposes,  and  by  members  of  the  oribs- 
dox  Church.    There  is  no  doubt  that  their  origin  U 
not  to  be  explained  as  an  imitation  of  tlic  secret  broki 
in  possession  of  the  priests  of  the  Gentile  temples,  but 
that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  peculiarity  and  lift 
of  the  Jewish  congregation,  and  were  then  transferred 
to  the  Christian  Church.    Above  all,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  custom  of  Jewish  writer* 
not  to  prefix  their  names  to  their  productions,  as  these 
were  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation,  not  for 
the  author's  glorification.    Different  waa  the  practice 
with  the  prophets,  who,  with  their  names,  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  the  revelation.  Thus  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors of  nearly  all  other  books  have  been  hidden  from 
posterity.    This  custom  of  omitting  the  author's  naaw 
explains,  to  some  extent,  the  origin  of  writings  ander 
a  strange  name.    The  other  weightv  reason  lies  in  tbe 
inner  rupture  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Jewa,  which 
began  before  the  captivity,  but  showed  itself  in  great 
potency  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
With  the  ruin  of  the  old  political  and  religious  organi- 
zation, and  the  sufferings  nndcr  heathen  supremacy  .the 
freedom  of  the  national  spirit  was  also  broken,  the  HoIr 
Spirit  of  revelation  withdrew,  the  state  of  affairs  and 
tbe  teachings  of  former  days  became  decisive  for  the 
new  period ;  and  as  all  this  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
canon  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  exile,  it  also  in- 
creased the  reverence  for  the  old  history,  the  old  per- 
sons and  writings,  so  much,  that  these" ruled  and  de- 
cided the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  people.    Tbe  ex- 
amination, study,  and  application  of  the  sacred  writings 
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were  ehe  fundamental  object*  of  these  times.  Although, 
through  association  with  other  nations  and  educational 
lurces  ( Persians,  Greeks,  Romans),  and  through  a  more 
systematic  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  old  books, 
new  knowledge  and  aims  were  born,  and  although,  in 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  times,  prominent  men 
felt  themselves  called  upou  to  speak  to  the  congre- 
gation, yet  the  lack  of  personal  influence  always  in- 
duced such  authors  to  put  their  thoughts  and  words 
into  the  mouth  of  some  pious  man  of  antiquity,  and 
conform  the  shape  and  style  of  their  writings  to  those 
of  the  Old  Test.  A  thorough  acquaintance  witli  these 
latter  facilitated  the  application  of  their  contents  to  later 
circumstances.  Such  revivification  of  ancient  persons, 
which  makes  them  the  bearers  of  later  thoughts,  was 
common  to  all  literature;  and  it  was  but  one  step 
further  to  ascribe  a  whole  book  to  them.  In  many  re- 
spects this  kind  of  literature  can  lie  compared  with  the 
dramatic  works  of  other  nations;  but  to  call  it  inten- 
tionally fraudulent  is  hardly  to  be  justified,  for  the  mul- 
titude of  such  books  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  their 
late  origin  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
readers.  Yet  the  danger  of  leaving  a  false  impression, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the 
congregation,  although  for  the  contem|M>raries  compar- 
atively small,  was  constantly  growing  with  time,  es- 
pecially when  Christianity  brought  these  later  spiritual 
productions  of  the  Jews  to  nations  who  did  not  under- 
stand them.  The  opposition  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  against  such  books  can  thus  be  easily  undcr- 
stood,  hut  theological  science  must  investigate,  and 
make  all  possible  use  of  them.  The  pseudepigraphical 
form  was  chiefly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
exhortation,  and  consolation  in  the  great  trials  and 
troubles  of  post-exilic  days.  What  the  prophets  had 
been  for  the  past,  the  later  writings  were  intended  to 
Is?  for  the  present,  by  the  prophetical  character  which 
they  assumed.  Most  of  the  pseudepigraphical  works 
nre  prophetical  in  their  nature,  some  also  apocalypses, 
in  imitation  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

llesides  the  pseudepigraphical  literature,  the  so-called 
Imgiradic  midrash,  as  we  rind  it  in  the  later  Targumim, 
Miilrashim,  and  Talmud,  as  well  as  in  the  lVudepi- 
grapha.  was  especially  cultivated. 

With  the  rise  of  Christianity,  a  new  element  was 
iiitrixluced  into  this  literature,  and  contributed  to  its 
growth  and  development,  not  through  the  Kssene*,  as 
modern  Jewish  writers  would  have  it,  but  through  the 
Jmiaizing  sects  and  the  gnosticism  arising  from  them, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  In  the  hands  of 
the  sects  and  heretics  they  later  became  instruments 
for  dangerous  purposes,  which  resulted  in  the  antago- 
nizing attitude  of  the  Church.  The  number  of  Jewish 
iixi  Christian  pseudepigrapha  was  undoubtedly  very 
argo.  Even  in  the  apocalypse  of  Ezra  (4  Kzra  xiv, 
in  I  ..-it.,  xiv,  51  Ethiop.),  seventy  a|»ocrvphal  writings 
ire  distinguished  from  the  twenty-four  canonical  books, 
vhicbf  however,  is  probably  a  round  number  that  be- 
rime authoritative  for  later  times.  It  is  probable  that 
boM  preserved  are  the  best  of  their  class.  Of  many 
vt-  have  only  the  titles, or  short  extracts  in  the  Church 
athen*.  The  last  decades  have  discovered  some  that 
n  re  regarded,  as  lost,  and  the  future  may  yet  furnish  us 
i  her*.  They  have  more  than  a  passing  interest,  they 
,a\  e  historical  value,  because  they  were  the  popular 
i  erat  nre  of  their  day.  According  to  their  contents,  the 
-MMidei'igrapha  may  bedividedintodifferentclassea,viz.: 

I.  I.yitio*!.  Porrar.    To  this  class  belong: 
j    The  Fsalt  r  of  Solomon  (q.  v.).    Br  way  of  snppte- 
iriit  t«>  the  literature  we  add  Pick,  The  Psalter  of  Soto-  I 
ion   <Cireek  and  English,  in  the  Presbuterian  Review,  j 
rtolier,  1**35.  mid  au  art.  by  Dean  in  the  Expositor  (Loud, 
ecember,  I&S3). 

S.  A  p»*eudeplgraphon  of  <a<i/3«*,  mentioned  In  the  Con-  ' 
it     i  j..  -r.  vi,  1ft.    Whether  this  is  Psa.  ell  of  the  Greek 
[hie,  or  a  larger,  independent  work,  caunot  uow  be  de- 

rled- 

II.  Pnorarno  Wbitiwgf,   Under  this  head  we  euu- 
traMi 

XII.— D  v  d 


a.  The  so-called  Apocalypse*  or  Revelation*.  This  Is  the 
name  assigned  to  those  books  of  fictitious  prophecy 
which,  afier  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  departed  front 
Israel,  were  written,  iu  the  manner  of  genuine  prophetic 
books,  to  solve  the  problems  suggested  by  the  fate  and 
sufferings  of  the  people.  Thev  seek  a  solution  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  present  In  predictions  of  the  glory  of  the 
future.  Accordingly,  they  do  not  imitate  the.  old  prophets 
iu  their  chief  peculiarity,  namely,  to  counsel  and  warn 
the  people  on  account  of  their  sins,  but  they  undertake 
a  subordinate  office,  that  of  foreseeing  and  foretelling 
the  future,  their  chief  object,  while  they  nevertheless 
endeavor  to  erect  their  prophetic  building  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  inspired  seers.  The  chief  contents  of 
these  revelations  are  the  Messianic  times  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  present  time  and  circumstances.  Not  that 
the  fact  that  the  Messlauic  time  would  come,  but  when 
and  how,  was  t lie  question  for  the  waiting  congregation. 
The  books  that  seek  to  answer  these  questions  are  called 
apocalyp»es.  Their  contents  are  most  varied  nud  pecul- 
iar, their  explanation  manifold  and  strange:  the  topics 
discussed  all  referring  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  mid  the  future  of  the  chosen  people;  their 
style  enigmatical  and  highly  figurative.  A  portion  of 
have  been  treated  by  Luck. ,  Einleitung 
Johannes  (*d  ed.  ltoiiu,  184S):  Hil 


these  apocalypses  have 
in  die  Ofcnbarting  des  . 
genfeM,  Uie  judische 


Ajx-ralyvtik  (1S6T):  Laugen,  Ihte 
Judenthum  in  Palistiua  Z%n  Zcit 


i    I  Ml 

Uhrburh  der  X.  T.  Zeitgeschichte  (1S74  ;  3d  ed.  with  the 
title.  Geseli.  de,  jud.  Volke*  im  Zeitalter  Jtsu  Christi, 
1SMJI. 

combined  In  the  Book 


of  Enoch  (a  v.).    We  add,  bv  way  of  supplement  to  the 

literature,  Drummntid,  The  Jewish  m  ,/,  (Loiid.  is;7i. 

p.  17  sq. ;  The  Hook  of  Enoch,  iu  the  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review  (Loud.  Julv,  187») ;  Uisscll.  The  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  Old  Tentament  (N'ew  York,  ls»sii>,  p.  66ft  sq. ; 
Schodrte.  The  Book  of  Kiutch  Translated,  teith  Introduction 
and  Xftte*  (Andover,  1s*2)  ;  lenience,  llottk  of  Enoch  the 
l*rophct,  translated,  with  Text  corrected  6y  hie  Latest  Sotm, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  Evolution  and 
Christianity  (Loud.  1K.S3);  Enoch's  Gospel,  in  the  Exposi- 
tor, May,  1sX4;  IHctionarg  of  Christian  Biography  (ed. 
Smith  and  Wace),  s.  v.  Enoch,  Hook  of. 

4.  The  At»«An6it  tMstim,  Asmtmptio  Hosts  (q.  v.). 

6.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  see  Eskxas,  Hook  or,  and 
add  Oildemeister,  Esrar  Liber  IV,  Arabiee  (Bonn,  1*77); 
BemOev,  The  Missing  Fragment  of  the  ImUh  Translation 
of  the  fourth  Book  of  A'/ro  (Cambridge,  1876);  Drummond, 
u.  s.  p.  $4-117 

6.  The  present  Jewish  Ezra  revelation  found  an  en- 
trance into  the  Church,  bnt  usnabv  with  some  mortifica- 
tions. In  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  It  has,  besides 
these,  lonir  additions  in  front  and  at  the  close.  These, 
In  the  MSS.,  are  written  as  separate  Ez  a  books,  one  of 
which,  at  least  (chap.  I  sq  ),  is  of  Christian  origin,  to  im- 
press the  importance  of  Christianity  npon  the  stubborn 
Jews:  the  other,  probably  a  portion  of  an  iude|>eudei>t 
Jewish  work.    Both  are  translations  from  the  Greek. 

7.  The  Xo-]ro«  «oi  JnTvarfAjsjuf  t<>v  u-jiov  wi>u$>»>toi>  'z*\»iu 
«««  uvuthtov  ro*  Stat,  published  by  Tlschendot  f,  iu 
Apoeal.  Ajtocr.  (I^ipsic,  1*4)6),  p  34-83,  from  n  Paris  MS  , 
has  no  value.  On  other  Ezra  literature,  see  Tischeudorf, 
Studien  und  Kritiken  (IHT.lt,  part  ii :  Lilcke,  I.e. 

8.  Closelv  related  to  the  Ezra  prophecies  is  the  apoca- 
lypse of  ifarttch,  published  in  a  Latin  translation  from 
a  Hyrlac  MS.  iu  t tie  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  by  Ceriani 
(J/«"»mmm.  Sacra,  I,  ii,  p.  73  sq.),  in  1*66,  and  bv  Frltzsche 
(p.  664  6WI.  also  In  Syrlac,  by  the  former,  in  ls:71.  It  Is  n 
revelation  to  Barnch  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  ensuing  captivity,  and  the  second  destruc- 
tion, to  which  are  ridded  visions  of  the  Messianic  future. 
It  is  allied  in  contents  and  style  to  4  Ezra,  and  called 
forth  bv  the  same  historical  events,  bill  is  a  later  produc- 
tion. The  original  language  is  Greek  See  Ewald,  Wttin- 
ger  Getehrtrn  Anzeige,  1S67,  p.  1706  sq.  ;  Ewald,  Geschichte 
(3d  e<l.),  vil.  M  sq  ;  Langen,  Ite  Apoe,  Barueh  Comment. 
(Kreibnrg,  1*67):  Hilgeufeld,  M's*>a*  Juda-orum,  p.  lxiii 
sq. ;  Fritxsclie,  u.  s.  p.  xxx  sq. :  Scliltrer,  u.  s.  p.  642  sq.  ■ 
Kenan,  Journal  des  Savants,  ls"7,  p.  323  sq. ;  Drummotid, 
u.  s.  p.  H7-1H3;  Kncucker,  Das  Bueh  Barveh,  p.  UK)  sq. 
(I>eip-ic,  W«.i). 

9.  Whether  the  Pseodepigraphon  Barwhi  mentioned  in 
the  Svtwpsis  /Va/mi  Athanasii  is  the  same  as  Hie  above 
Is  uncertain.  We  still,  however,  |>ossess  a  Christian  Ba- 
rueh book,  for  which  see  Bakdaii,  Hook  or,  iu  the  supple- 
ment of  this  Cyclopaedia. 

10.  Eliat  Rerelatio  ct  Visio.   See  Ei.ias,  Apooai.vpsx  op. 

11.  A scensio  ct  Vtsio  Isaia?.    See  Ab^'Knsio.h  or  last  aii. 

13.  Au  apocalypse  or  prophecy  of  Zephanlah  is  men- 
tioned It:  tne  four  catalogues  n'f  the  Apocrypha,  and  is 
also  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexand.  Stromata,  v,  11, 178. 

13.  An  apocryphou  of  Jeremiah,  in  Hebrew,  used  by 
the  Nazarenes,  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (sec  Fabririns, 
Sd  ed.  i,  1103  sq.),  as  the  source  of  the  quotation  in  Matt 
xxvll,  9:  but  this  is  probably  fictitious. 

Concern  in:'  the  apocalypses  of,  14.  Hahakknk ;  16.  Exa- 
kiel :  16.  Daniel ;  17.  Zechariah,  the  father  of  Johu  the 
Baptist,  we  have  no  farther  information. 

18.  An  apocalypse  of  Moses,  distiuct  from  the  Book  of 
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(So.  81),  and  the  ^««ni;»(i»  Mori*  (No.  4).  we 
know  in  ly  from  Synced  as,  Pr»tius  AmphiL,  and  other* 
.  Km  i iriciiif ,  p.  8SS),  who  mention  ii  as  the  source  of  UaL 

vi.  1ft. 

19,  A  Lantech  l  k  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 

CotHler  and  Moiitf.inc-'ii :  mid 

2«>  The  Gnostic  Setbitcs  possessed  on  apocalypse  of 
Abraham  (q  v.). 

81.  A  Aiuin.n  tw  irp«ToirX(i«rT-»,  according  to  Fabrlcins, 
ii,  S3,  contained  the  mention  that  Adam  war  taken  into 
I'nnnlUe  when  forty  days  old.  It  is  probably  u  portion 
of  the  Vita  Mawt  (So.  85). 

2*.  The  Testament*  t\t  the  Twelve  Patriarch*  (q.  v.):  to 
the  literature  must  be  added  Pick,  The  Testament*  of  the 
Ticelve  Patriarch*,  in  the  Lutheian  Church  Iteview  (I'ldl- 
adelpii  a.  Julv.  ISS.%);  Schuapp,  Die  Testaments  der  tveblf 
Patriarchen  (Halle,  1SS4). 

83.  An  apocryphon,  r6»  r^ii*  wav.«PX**,  is  mentioned 
lu  the  Const  Apomt.  vi,  1C 

24.  An  a|MKrTphal  testament  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in 
the  Deerttum  Uelaaii  (Fabriclns,  I,  437,  799). 

26.  A  npootvxh  'lt*»w#i  "praver  or  blessing  of  Joseph," 

la  frequently  mentioned,   I  ia  alao  counted  among 

those  read  Ora/  'tfismiotl]  hy  Oriiren  and  others  (FabrF 
cius,  i,  70&-76S).  It  seems  to  have  been  strongly  caba- 
listlc. 

26.  A  dia^rxq  M»r<r»«t  Is  mentioned  in  the  fonr  cata- 
logues  and  In  the  Catena  of  Nicephorua,  I,  col.  175. 

27.  Concerning  the  Aiu>>/*n  'sJfatism,  A  sc.  Jes.  cap.  1-5, 
see  No.  11. 

28.  The  testaments  of  Adam  nud  Noah  are  portions  of 
the  Vita  Adann  (No.  85). 

C.  Other  books  concerning  the  Prophets : 

89.  In  the  acta  of  the  Nicene  synod  (Fabric.  I,  845)  men- 
tion is  made  of  fiiflKot  Xvfw*  i  \r,,,,*.<.n  What 
book  is  meant  is  uncertain.  The  later  Jews  bud  a  work, 
Petirat  Moshe,  the  death  of  Moses. 

80.  Liber  Eldad et  Medad  is  mentioned  in  Pastor  Hermtr, 
I,  vis.  8,  8,  and  cited  ns  the  holy  writings  generally  tire-, 
later  authorities  mentlou  it  as  an  apocryphon  or  the  Old 
Testament. 

111.  Bookb  on  IIis-rnniKAL  Matters  and  IIagoapio 
Wiiitinoh.    These  Include : 

81.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (q.  v.).  To  the  literature  we 
add  Urummoud,  p.  143-147:  Deane,  The  /  *  of  Jubi- 
lees, lu  the  Monthly  Expositor,  August  and  September, 
1SH5:  Dlllmnnn,  Beitrane  aus  dem  liuche  der  Jubilaen  tur 
Kritik  des  Pcntateuch-Textes  (Berlin,  in  reports  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences!:  Schodde,  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  (trunslmluu,  etc,  lu  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1685,  etc.). 

32.  Jannes  et  Mambres  treats  of  the  contest  between 
Moses  and  the  Eirvptinn  sorcerers  (Kxod-  vii,  11).  Of.  2 
Tim.  ill,  8.  See  Heath.  Ouar.  Statement  of  the  "Palest. 
Exploration  Fund,"  Oct.  1SS1,  p.  811  sq. 

83.  Manusseh's  conversion  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11)  early 
gave  rise  to  an  apocryphon  of  Manasseh,  used  both  by 
Christian  writers  and  by  the  Turguin  on  Chronicles  (Fa- 
bricins,  1,  KKnj  sq.). 

84  A  novel  bused  on  Gen.  xll,  45,  we  hnve  In  Asenath 
(q.  v. ). 

85.  Books  of  Adam,  see  Ai>am,  Book  or.  To  the  litera- 
ture we  mid,  Trnmpp.  in  Abhandlungen  der  bayri*ehen 
Akademie  der  WismtH«haflen  (Munich,  1S80,  ls-2);  Meyer, 
Vita  Ada-  et  Era;  in  the  same  journal  (1>7»);  Muluii, 
The  Book  of  Adam  and  Ere  (Lund.  1S)>2> 

36.  A  gnostic  writing,  called  AonVi,  after  the  wife  of 
Noah,  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  W<er.  26. 

87.  An  Ehiutiltic  book.  um/Juinui  Iukw/£ov  (On.  xxvlil), 
also  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (Fabricius.  i.  437). 

On  the  Jewish  Mid:  See  Miukasii,  in  this  Sup- 

plement. 

Later,  this  class  of  literature  was  used  for  worldly 
and  evil  purposes,  nud  stood  in  the  service  of  quackery, 
witchcraft,  and  sorcery.  The  name  of  Solomon  was, 
above  all  others,  connected  with  this  kind  of  works; 
sometimes,  also,  that  of  Joseph  and  Abraham  (Fabri- 
cius. i,  1043, 390,  785).  See  Plill-Herzog,  Rtal-Euajldop. 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pseudo  -  Iaidorian  Decretals.   See  Dkcrk- 

TAI.S,  P8KUDO>l8TOOKtAlt. 

Pufendort  Samiki.,  a  German  historian,  was  born 
at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  in  1632.  He  lectured  on  juris- 
prudence at  Heidelberg  and  Lund,  and  finally  settled  at 
Berlin  as  historiographer  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Pufendorf  died  in  1094.  His  principal  work  is  Di  Jure 
Saturcr  et  Gentium  (Lund,  1672  and  often;  transl.  into 
German,  English,  and  French).    Though  essentially 

only  an  elaboration  and  systematization  of  the  ideas  |  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  position  be 
of  <;  rot  ins.  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  modem  con-  held  until  his  death,  in  London,  April  14,  1881.  Dr.  Per- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  natural  and  international  *hon  was  uniloubtedly  the  greatest  orator  which  U» 
rights.    Previously  tbal  doctrine  had.  bee  ii  based  u"  ,  WwJeyan  body  of  England  has  produced  in  this  «x>- 


the  decalogue  and  developed  in  accordance  with  tVe 
idea  of  the  justice  of  God.  But  Pufendorf  emancipate 
the  natural  law  from  theology, without  opposing  tbe^-j- 
mas  of  the  latter,  because  he  recognised  in  religion  th* 
means  of  realizing  the  right  and  God  as  its  author.  IV 
fendorfs  work  attracted  great  attention,  hut  also  rost 
with  much  opposition ;  indeed,  Buddanis  and  Wolff  wm 
the  first  who  fully  recognised  it.  Among  his  other  »«ri.s 
his  I*e  Hatntu  Reliyumis  Christiana  ad  Yitirm  Ciriirm 
(Bremen.  1687)  has  also  theological  interest  as  a  defers 
of  his  colleagues'  system.  In  a  work  published  after  li> 
death,  in  1695,  entitled  Jus  Feciale  lHcinvm  sm  * 
Consensu  el  Itissensu  Protest  antium,  he  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  uniting  the  Lutherans  and  Refornwd 
as  long  as  the  latter  retain  the  doctrine  of  abM.inie 
predestination.  Sec  Stahl,  /Jie  Pkil»s"phie  d-t  prri-i 
(8d  ed.  Heidelberg,  1X54).  i,  182;  Hettncr,  /.*7rmfirr- 
f/eschichte  des  X  V I !  I.  Jnkrhunderts  (Brunswick.  l*jS- 
62),  iii,83  so,.;  Bluntschli  und  Brater,  JJt-utsrke*  .s'/i/ors- 
WortetUch,  riii,  424-^189 ;  Droysen.^wr  K'ririh  I\fr*- 
dorr*,  in  Abhnndlungm  znr  tfvercn  Grsrhirhte  Cl^  tpsk. 
IS76);  Ynnck,Gr*chichte  drr  protettai'tischen  Tke^i^ir. 
ii,  62  sq.;  Plitt-Herzog.  Real- Encyklnj,.  s.  v.;  Lichteir- 
berger,  Eneyclop.  des  Sciences  Reliyintses,  s,  v.     (B.  V.  t 

Pull  en  (Pulley,  Puley,  Pulby,  or  Bullet. 

RtniAitii.    See  Pt  t.i.KY.t. 

PUnjer,  Gkoku  Chkihtiah  Bkrxhaihx  a  1V^<^- 
tant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  ls»m  at  Frietlrich- 
galiekoog,  Schleswig-Holstein,  June  7,  '.  -  He 
ied  at  different  universities,  took  the  degree  of 
of  philosophy  in  1*74,  and  commenced  his 
career  at  Jena  in  1875.  In  1880  he  was  made  prob- 
and in  1883  doctor  of  theology.  Pllnjer  died  Mav  IS. 
1885.  He  is  the  author  of,  IHe  Reliai"H*lrhie  A"</tr"i 
(Jena,  1874): — J>e  Michnlis  Serreti  Doctrima  Cvm~ 
mentatio  Ihtomattco-historica  (1876): — (Jeschichte  drr 
christlichen  Rrlit/ionsphilotophie  fit  drr  Refurtattti'm 
(Brunswick,  18K0,  1883,  2  vols.):—  Dm  Attffn+m  <in 
heutitfrn  Frotestaniismus  (18*5).  Besides  contributing 
to  different  encyclo|ue«lic  works  and  literarx-  j.-wi  «;v 
he  started  in  1881  the  Throtopischrr  Jahrrsl/rrick, 
giving  an  annual  review  of  all  theological  work*  pub- 
lished in  (German,  French,  F.nglish.  Duuli.  etc^  a  »nrk 
indispensable  to  the  student  in  spite  of  its  roanv  de- 
ficiencies.   (B.  P.) 

Punshon,  William  Morijct,  1.1  .1 an  eminent 
Weslevan  Methodist  minister,  was  born  at  Doncasrrr. 
Yorksiiire,  England,  May  29.  1824.  1 1  is  home  inra- 
ences  were  decidedly  Methislistic,  and  at  the  age  •/ 
seventeen  he  gave  himself  to  Christ.  He  at  once  con- 
scientiously devoted  himself  to  a  rigid  course  of  teK- 
culture  and  energetic  usefulness,  which  he  continued 
until  his  death.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Sunderlani. 
where  he  became  an  accredited  local  preacher,  la 
1843  he  began  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  under 
that  devoted  missionary,  Benjamin  Clol)Ch,  at  Wool- 
wich. He  was  accepted  as  a  probationer  by  the  «m- 
fcrence  in  1844,  and  went  to  the  theological  school  H 
Bichmontl.  but  did  not  complete  his  course,  as  he  wa« 
sent  to  Maidstone  Circuit  to  supply  a  vacancr.  In 
1«45  he  was  appointed  to  the  Whitehaven  Circuit.  la 
1867  he  was  appointed  by  the  conference  as  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  Canadian  Conference,  and  also  electel 
to  its  presidency.  He  arrived  in  America  in  ls*W.  and 
met  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscnpai 
Church  at  Chicago  the  same  year,  to  which  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  Weslevan  Church.  He  visited 
the  General  Conference  of  1872,  and  his  spei-ch  l«cfur*- 
that  body  at  that  time  was  probably  by  far  the  br«  be 
ever  delivered  in  America.  The  Weslevan  Church  hon- 
ored bim  by  making  him  president  of  the  confercocr  id 
1874.    In  i875  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  I 
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tun-.  He  wa«  by  nature  poetic,  and  his  style  was  large- 
ly controlled  by  this  tendency,  highly  ornate,  with  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  illustration.  In  early  life  his  dis- 
ciplines were  rhetorical  rather  than  logical,  but  daring 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  his  efforts  "combined,  as  far 
as  would  be  possible,  the  Ciceronian  and  Demosthenic 
styles."  These  qualities,  coupled  with  a  wonderful  voice 
and  great  personal  magnetism,  gave  him  a  power  over 
an  audience  which  is  seldom  equalled.  Ilis  character 
as  a  Christian  was  specially  attractive.  "  A  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Puushon  is  that  he  displayed, 
in  the  important  posit  ions  in  which  he  was  placed  in 
later  yean,  very  great  practical  sagacity,  and  proved 
that  a  great  semi-poetic  orator  may  be  a  successful  man 
of  affairs."  He  published  several  volumes  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  also  one  of  poems.  See  Minutes  of' the 
Hriluh  Conference,  1881,  p.  36;  (N.  Y.)  Christian  Ad- 
l  ocate,  April  21, 1881  ;  also  his  Hvyruphy  (Loud.  1881). 

Purcell,  .John  Baptist,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Mallow, 
Comity  Cork,  Ireland.  Feb.  26,  18(H).  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  left  his  home  for  the  United  States,  and  in  June, 
1820,  entered  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Kmmittsburg, 
Md.  After  three  years  he  received  Minor  orders,  ami  the 
following  year  was  sent  to  France  to  complete  hi-  the- 
ological course  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
<  hi  May  21.  182ft,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  archbishop 
Qaeletl  in  the  Notre  Dame  cathedral.  Immediately  on 
bis  return  to  America  he  was  ap|Miintcd  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  and  in  1828  he 
became  president  of  it.  On  Oct.  13,  18:M.  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Cincinnati.  By  his  unflagging  zeal 
he  saw  his  large  d'u>cese  Boorish  ins:  with  its  churches 
and  charitable  and  religious  foundations.  In  183*!  he 
had  his  great  public  debate,  which  lasted  a  week,  with 
Alexander  Campbell.  In  1850  Cincinnati  was  made  an 
irchiepiscopal  see,  and  Purcell  and  Hughes  received 
:he  pallium  together  in  the  pope's  private  chapel. 
Bishop  Purcell  died  at  St.  Martin's,  ().,  July  4,  1883. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  vigor,  devotion,  ami  labor,  nat- 
irally  generous  and  charitable.  His  latter  \ears  were 
nadc  unhappy  by  the  memorable  financial  disaster 
which  overtook  him,  and  which  caused  him  to  retire 
«>me  time  before  his  death  to  a  monastery.  He  left 
lebts  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars.  He  pun- 
ished several  volumes,  chiefly  sermons  and  biographies. 
*«-e  Cafh.  Annual,  p.  34;  Uilmour,  Funeral  Oration 
N.  V.  1883). 

Purinton,  Jes«e  M.,  D.D..  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
»>rn  at  Colcraine,  Ma**.,  Aug.  12, 1809.  He  united  with 
he  Church  at  the  age  of  eleven,  studied  at  Hamilton, 
s.  V.,  and  was  ordained  in  1834.  His  pastorates  were 
n  bis  native  place-,  Arcade,  N.  Y. ;  Forest  ville  ami 
kfount  Moriah,  Pa.,  and  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  For 
everal  years  he  was  a  missionary  in  north  western 
."irginia,  and  assisted  past  on  much  in  times  of  revival. 
!«•  died  at  Morgantown,  June  17,  18(55).  Sec  Cathcart. 
iuflutt  EneycUy.  p.  950.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Pttrviance,  Jamks,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
ens  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb  19,  1807.  He  was 
•located  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  at  the  U.  S.  Acad- 
rny  at  West  Point,  subsequently  studied  law,  and 
rnduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
Xih.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby- 
•rv  of  Louisiana  in  1837;  served  one  year  thereafter 
s  stated  supply  at  Baton  Rouge;  at  Carmel,  Miss.,  in 
841.  and  pastor  from  1846  to  1854.  He  was  president 
f  Oakland  College  from  1855  to  I860;  resided  at  Car- 
dltoii.  La.,  from  1861  to  1862;  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in 
iiirm  health,  from  1863  to  1871.  and  died  there,  July 
4  of  the  latter  year.  See  Uen.  Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL 
tna.  1881,  p.  90;  Nevin,  I're$byterian  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  an  emi- 
ent  Anglican  divine,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Philip  Bou- 
erie  (half-brother  of  the  tint  earl  of  Radnor),  who 
(sumed  the  name  of  Pusey  by  royal  license,  was  bom 


in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honor  in  1822, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Oriel 
College.  After  studying  in  (iermauy  for  two  years,  he 
was  appointed  in  1828  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  Univenity,  a  position  to  which  is  attached  a 
canoury  in  Christ  Church,  and  he  retained  these  office* 
until  his  death,  Sept.  16,  1882.  His  connection  with 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  the  controvenies  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  are  detailed  under  Puhkyism  (q.  v.). 
Dr.  Pusey  was  a  High-churchman  of  the  purest  morals 
and  the  stauchest  orthodoxy,  and  also  a  scholar  of  no 
ordinary  character.  Besides  his  doctrinal  writings,  he 
published  several  exegetical  works  (on  the  minor  proph- 
ets and  Daniel),  and  a  number  of  small  volumes  on 
Church-historv.  See  his  Life,  bv  Bigg  (Loud.  1883); 
Memorial  Sermon,  by  Liddon  (ibid.  18*4). 

Pusey  ites,  a  term  often  applied  to  the  High-Church 
party  in  the  Anglican  Church,  from  their  adherence  to 
the  views  of  Dr.  Edward  Pusey  (q.  v.),  but  repudiated 
both  by  him  and  by  them. 

Pushtu  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  By  way 
of  supplement  we  add  here  the  following.  The  first 
attempt  to  produce  a  Pushtu  vereinn  of  Scripture  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Leyden,  who  in  1811  fur- 
nished the  corresponding  committee  of  Calcutta  with  a 
translation  of  the  gos|>cls  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  At 
his  death  the  translation  was  continued  by  the  Scram- 
pore  missionaries,  with  the  aid  of  some  learned  natives 
previously  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  Leyden.  In  1*19  the 
New  Test,  was  published  at  SeramfMire, and  in  1X12  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  historical  hooks  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  also  issued  there.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  versions  were  made,  they  were  very 
fair  productions,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies.  A  need 
for  a  new  translation  was.  however,  felt  more  and  more, 
and  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction.  Previous  to 
the  Mutiny  in  India,  the  gos|>el  of  John,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Clark,  and  that  of  Luke,  by  captain  James, 
had  I "'>  ii  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  North  India  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Society.  But  both  were  destroyed  with  the 
press  at  Agra,  in  1857.  Copies,  however,  were  soon 
ready  for  publication,  to  which  were  added  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  Acts  as  translated  bv 
the  Rev.  J.  Lowcuthal  (q.v.).  In  1864  I  he  entire  Pushtu 
New  Test,  was  printed,  the  translation  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  Liwentha).  He  was  not  allowed  to  translate 
the  Old  Test,  into  the  Pushtu.  Before  he  had  fairly 
entered  upon  the  duty,  he  was  killed,  in  1864.  The 
work  of  translating  the  Old  Test,  was  taken  up  by  the 
Rev. T.  P.  Hughes,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
1873.  Besides  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Rev.  T.J.  L  Maver.'also 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  been  engaged  in 
translating  the  Old  Test.,  and,  assisted  by  Quazi  Abdur 
Rahman,  he  translated  the  Psalms,  which  were  printed 
in  18K|.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1885  we  learn  that  considerable  prog, 
ress  has  been  made  in  translation  work,  both  in  the  ( HI 
and  New  Tests.,  and  preparations  are  in  progress  for  a 
revision  of  the  New  Test,  The  bishop  of  Lahore  has 
arranged  to  have  meetings  of  the  revision  committee 
in  Kohal  and  at  Mum,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  differ- 
ent translations  will  be  harmonized  under  the  guidance 
of  the  bishop.    (B,  P.) 

Putnam,  Israki.  Wariu-rtox,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Danvcn,  Ma«s..  Nov.  24, 
1786.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1805,  but  left  in 
his  sophomore  year,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1809.  He  begin  the  study  of  law;  in  1811  united  .villi 
the  Church  in  Salem,  and  not  long  afterwards  began 
the  study  of  theology,  graduating  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1X14.  In  October  of  that  year  he 
preached  at  Brookfield  and  in  various  other  places,  and 
in  January,  1815,  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  .Some  time  after  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  on  L'nitarianism  with  Dr.  Nathan  Parker, 
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pastor  of  the  South  Parish  Church  in  Portsmouth.  In 
October,  1835,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Pil- 
grim Church,  Middleborough,  Mam,  and  coutinued  in 
that  relation  until  his  death,  May  8,  1868.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1868,  p.  317. 

Puto  ( Pooto,  Pouto.  or  Poo-Teon-Shan) 

is  a  small  rocky  island  ofT  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cbusan,  coast  of  Chiua.  It  is  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  mainland,  near  Ningpo,  in  latitude  30  'lb'  north, and 
longitude  12*2  -  40'  east,  and  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  two  broad.  It  is  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Chinese  Buddhism,  as  having  been  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious rites  and  services  of  that  faith  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  It  has  numerous  shrines  and  temples, 
and  here  Chinese  Buddhism  may  be  seen  in  its  perfec- 
tion, its  ritea  being  carefully  practiced  iu  the  great 


Pyraeum,  a  fire  temple  of  the  ancient  Persians.  It 
was  simply  an  enclosure,  iu  the  centre  of  which  was 
placed  the  sacred  tire,  and  the  building  was  so  con- 
structed that  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  uot  fall  on  this 
tire.  The  tint  pyncum  was  built  by  Zoroaster,  at  Balk, 
in  Persia;  and  thence  the  sacred  fire  was  conveyed  to 
other  fire-temples  both  iu  Persia  aud  India.    See  Pak- 

8EER;  ZoitOAHTER. 

Pyre  (n-upd,  from  irvp,Jirf),  the  funeral  pile  of  wood 
on  which  the  ancient  (irecks  often  burned  the  t>odies 
of  their  dead.  The  body  was  placed  uiwn  the  top  with 
oils  and  perfumes,  aud  in  the  heroic  age  it  was  custom- 
ary to  burn  animals  and  even  slaves  along  with  the 
corpse.  When  the  body  was  consumed  and  the  pyre 
burned  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  throwing 
wine  upon  it,  and  the  bones  were  collected,  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns. 

Pyt,  HutKl,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  France,  was 


born  April  5, 1796,  at  Sainte  Croix,  canton  of  V»ui 
Switzerland.    He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  in  1*1*  «r 
to  Saverdun,  France,  where  he  acted  aa  an  evauc-a*. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  services  of  the  London  C««  •- 
nental  Society,  and  was  ordained  at  London  in  l*f, 
He  was  pastor  at  Bayoune  and  Beam,  but  most  d 
time  he  spent  iu  missionary  work  at  Boulogne  mjt-M«t 
Versailles, and  Paris.  Pyt  died  at  the  latter  place. J*. 
24, 1835.   Of  his  literary  work  we  mention  the  revi*.* 
of  the  New  Test,  into  the  French  Basque,  which  h«  *»- 
dertook  at  the  instance  of  the  British  and  Foreign  lit / 
Society.    See  Guers,  Vie  de  Henri  Pyt  (Paris.  1*> 
A.  de  Montet,  IHrt.  Hiogr.  <k  ^«  et  de  laud.  ii.«4 
Lichtenberger,  Encyeiop.  dts  Science*  RtUgitusrs,  a.  t 
(.B  P.) 

Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  I>elphi,  who  pn 
forth  the  oracular  responses  of  the  god.  At  tint  tfe*« 
was  only  one  Pythia,  but  afterwards  there  were  alviy 
two,  who  alternately  took  their  seat  upon  the  tnp.i 
See  Oracije. 


Pythian  Games,  one  of  the  four  great 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  on  a 
plain  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Delphi  in  honor  of  Ap»fl*, 
Artemis,  and  Leto,  and  on  one  occasion  they  were 
at  Athens.  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  a  musi- 
cal contest,  which  consisted  in  singing  a  hymn  in  b^rx  r 
of  Apollo,  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  cithara.  Tit 
other  exercises  customary  at  the  Grecian  game*  met* 
subsequently  added.  Originally  they  were  crk'brateU  »t 
the  end  of  every  eighth  vear,  hot  in  the  forty-eighth 
Olympiad  they  began  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  even 
fourth  year,  and  were  regularly  observed  down  to  tb« 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Lesser  Pythian  games  «m 
celebrated  in  many  other  places  where  Apollo  was  wor- 
shipped.   See  Games. 


Qua  do,  Michael  FRlEtmiCH.  a  Lutheran  theolo-  I  tessence  of  Meditation:  —Diritte  Fancies,  Ingested  wfc 
gian  of  Germany,  was  bora  duly  28,  1682,  at  Zachau,  I  Epigrams,  Meditations,  and  Obsecrations :  — 
Pomernnia.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Greifs- 
walde;  was  in  1716  rector  of  the  gvmnasium  at  Stettin, 
and  died  July  11,  1767.  He  wrote,  lie  Irimysio  Are- 
opagita  Seriptisque  eidem  Sujipositis  (Greifswalde, 
1708): — De  Ajtostasia  a  Lutheranismo  ad  Papismum 
Sternum  Eritiosa  (1711):—  De  Vita  Jutke  Aposioli 
(eod.*): — De  Ritu  Vrterum  Vota  Solvendi  et  Suneupandi 
Variisque  Votorvm  Omeribns  (1730).  Sec  Boring,  Die 
gelthiien  Theologen  Dtutschlamts,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Quagutl  Version  ok  the  Scriptures.  Qua- 
gutl  is  the  vernacular  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Van- 
couver's Island.  From  the  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1882  we  learn  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  translated  by  the  Kev.  A.  J.  Hall,  the  only 
European  who  has  studied  the  Quagutl,  has  been  printed 
bv  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  same 
aoeietv  also  published,  in  1884.  the  gospel  of  John,  pre- 
pared likewise  by  Mr.  Hall.    (B.  P.) 

Quarles,  Francis,  an  eminent  author  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Stewanls,  near  Kumfonl,  Essex,  England, 
in  1091  Hi-  was  educnted  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  occupied  various  civil 
office  until  the  rebellion  of  1641  iu  Ireland,  and  he 
died  Sept.  8,  1644.  Quarles  was  a  m 
and  ability,  and  the  writer  of  many  hooks  in  prose 
aud  verse,  which  are  admirable  for  their  moral  anil  re- 
ligious character.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  works : 
Emblem$,  in  five  books:  —  A  Feast  for  Worms,  in  a 
Poem  on  the  History  of  Jonah : — lludassah,  or  His- 
tory of  Queen  Esther: — The  History  of  Samson: — Job 
Militant,  with  Meditations  1  Heine  ami  Moral: — Stmt's 
Sonnets  Sung  by  Solomon  the  King :  —  Sion's  Elegies 
Sung  by  Jeremy  the  Prophet  i  -Panta-ologia,  or  the  Quin- 


Meditations  on  fcath  : — Manual  of  Deration : — Hirrv 
glyphics  of  the  Life  of  Man  .—The  Enchiridion,  rwm-W 
ing  Dutitutions  Dicine  and  Moral.  See  Chalmers.  Br*. 
Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ****** 
s.  v. 

Que  t  zalcoat  1.  an  idol  or  god  of  the  Mexicans  psr- 
ticularly  worshipped  by  all  persons  concerned  in  traffic 
Forty  days  before  the  feast  of  this  god,  the  merchsou 
purchased  a  well-shaved  slave,  who  during  that  tra* 
represented  the  deity,  attending  his  time  in  dancing  ar.<i 
rejoicing,  and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  was  sarrilkt>i 
to  the  deity  at  midnight,  his  heart  being  first  offrm: 
to  the  moon,  and  then  laid  before  the  idol.  This  (kin 
was  worshiped  under  another  name  at  Cholula.  *ber* 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  god  of  the  air,  the  found- 
er of  the  city,  the  institutor  ot  penance,  and  the  auuV* 
of  sacrifices.  He  was  represented  sitting  on  a  kind  <i 
pedestal,  habited  in  a  cloak  ornamented  with  ml  en***, 
His  devotees  drew  blood  from  their  tongues  and  ear*  t" 
pn>cure  his  favor;  and  before  going  to  war  sacrificed  u 
him  five  boys  and  as  many  girls  of  three  years  of  ape. 

Quichuan  Version  or  the  Script  irks.  Qsi- 
chua  was  the  preditminanl  language  of  Peru  during  tf* 
sovereignty  ot  the  ancient  Incaa.  It  still  prevail*  en 
of  learning  the  plateau  of  the  Andes,  from  Quito  to  Santiago  del 
Estero,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  exclusively  spates- 
Before  the  year  1880  the  Quichuans  were  entirely  wits- 
out  the  word  of  God  in  their  vernacular.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Lett,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  agent  for  Buenos  Arm,  the  gospel  of 
John  was  translated  by  the  Kev.  j.  H.  Gibbon-Spfe- 
bury,  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Soeieiv,  asd 
an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  was  publishes  at 
the  expense  of  the  Britiab  and  Foreign  Bible  1 
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This  is  the  first  portion  of  the  word  of  God  translated 
and  published  in  the  Quichuan.    (B.  P.) 

Qui n by,  Hosba,  D.D.,  a  Free-will  llaptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Aug.  25,  1804.  He  was 
converted  in  1824,  aiul  graduated  from  Waterville  Col- 
lege, now  Colby  University,  in  1832,  He  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Parsonsfield  Seminary,  Me.,  anil  having 
been  onlained  June  2,  1833,  preached  habitually  during 
his  nearly  seven  years*  connection  with  the  institution. 
He  was  one  of  the  editor*  of  the  Morning  Star,  and 
began  to  write  a  history  of  the  Free  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, which  was  published  in  part  in  the  Quarterly 
\f „.:■>.'„.,■,  For  a  few  years  he  was  pastor  and  teacher 
at  Meredith  village,  N.  H.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Smithville  Seminary,  afterwards  Lapham  Insti- 
tute, in  North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  in  1846,  he  was  appointed 
iu  principal,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  Subsequently,  as  the  seminary  «  as 
greatly  embarrassed  financially,  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Qoinby,  and  carried  on  by  him  as  a  private  enterprise 
for  several  years.  For  thirty  years  he  did  double  work 
as  preacher  and  teacher,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  educational  interests  of  his  denomina- 
tion. In  January,  1855,  he  became,  a  second  time,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Meredith,  and  resumed  his  work  as  a 
teacher.  On  Feb.  28,  1857,  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfield,  X.  H.,  at  the  same 
time  having  charge  of  a  high -school  in  the  village. 
His  next  settlements  were  at  Lebanon,  Me.,  in  1861,  and 
Lake  Village,  N.  II.,  in  1864.  In  1868  he  removed  to 
Concord,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  and  to 
his  duties  as  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  state 
prison,  for  several  years.  His  last  pastorates  were  at 
Nottingham,  October,  1872;  Pittsfield,  January,  1875, 


and  Mellon  Mills,  iu  Mav,  1876,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11, 
1878.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Qulnet,  EiHiAR.  a  French  philosophical  writrr.  was 
born  at  Bourg,  Bresse,  Feb.  17,  1803.  He  studied  at 
Paris  and  Heidelberg,  was  for  some  time  professor  at 
Lyons  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Versailles,  March  27, 1875. 
He  published,  De  la  Grace  Moderne  dans  $es  Ra/>ports 
arec  FA  ntiquile  (183U) :—  Ik  I  A  cenis  des  RelU/ious . —Ik 
la  Ricolution  et  de  la  Philosophic :- Des  la  l  ie  de  Ji*us 
par  Strauss  ( essays  written  for  the  Mrue  ties  Deiix- 
Mondrs  and  Rieue  de  Paris.  His  treatise  on  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  translated  into  German  by  Kleinc.  1K39) : 
— (Ude  des  Religions  (1842): — L'  Uliratmmtanisme  oh 
la  Socisti  Moderne  et  tEglise  (1843:  Germ,  trans]., 
Lei[)«ic,  1845  ) :  —  Le  Christiimismc  ei  l<t  Rscolntion 
Francaise  (184*1) :— Philosophic  de  IHistoire  de  France 
(1855): — Question  Romaine  dnant  tHistoire  (1867):— 
I  La  Criation  (1870, 2  vols.).  His  works  were  published 
in  11  vols.  (1856-1870).  See  Chassin,  Edg.  Quinet,  sa 
Vie  et  son  fEurre  (Paris,  1859);  Vinet,  Literature 
Franc,  au  Dix-S'euvieme  Steele;  Lichtenberger,  Eiuy- 
clop.  des  Sciences  Relitfieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Quistorp,  Johann  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kostock,  March  19,  1717.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  university  of  his 
native  place,  was  in  1743  professor  at  Kiel,  in  1747  court- 
preacher  at  Eutin,  in  1754  professor  at  Kostock,  and 
died  Dec  26.  1766.  Besides  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, Quistorp  published,  Dt  Christo  Ugem  et  Prophe- 
tas  non  Solrenfc,  sed  Implente  (Rostock,  1759):  —  he 
Sacris  Panitentin  VkHmii  Jansenistarum  (1760):—  De 
Recent  issima  lAtci  de  A  mjelis  Bonis  ex  Theolotpla  /><>//- 
matica  Proscriptionc  Te'lleriana  (1764).  See  During, 
Die  gekhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


R. 


Rabbah  ( Josh,  xv,  60 )  is  conjectured  by  Lieut. 
Cornier  (Tent  Work,  ii.  33D)  to  be  the  present  Khurbet 
RuUmi,  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  at  five  miles 
northeast  of  Beit-Jibrin,  and  described  in  the  accom- 
panying Memoirs  (iii,  300)  as  consisting  of  "caves,  cis- 
terns, and  lieajw  of  stones,  ruined  walls,  bases  of  pillars 
and  shafts  much  worn,  two  lintel  stones  with  crosses, 
each  measuring  about  seven  feet  by  two  and  a  half 

Rabbaniam  is  the  name  of  a  school  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors iu  Spain,  which  nourished  for  nine  generations, 
covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  llth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  15th,  after  which  they  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Gaons  (q.  v.).  The  founder  of  this  school 
was  rabbi  Samuel  Hallevt,  surname. I  Haragid.  or  the 
prince,  who  lived  in  1027.  The  last  of  the  line  was 
rabbi  Isaac  Aboab,  of  Castile,  who  left  that  kingdom 
alter  the  edict  of  banishment  iu  1492,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Portugal.  See  Schools,  Hkbkkw. 

Rabbath- Amnion.  Some  additional  particulars 
respecting  Amman  are  given  by  Merrill,  East  of  the 
JoroUm.  p.  386  aq. 

Rabbith.  Tristram  (Riffle  Places,  p.  237)  thinks 
this  may  be  the  modern  A  rrabeh,  which,  however,  does 
not  lie  "  in  the  plain  "  of  Esdraelon,  but  about  two  miles 
southwest  «»f  Dolhan;  while  Lieut.  Cornier  suggests 
(Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  228) 
Rdbn,  a  small  stone  village  lying  about  nine  miles 
southwest  of  lleisnn,  and  therefore  entirely  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Issachar. 

Rabe,  Johaxn  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Jan.  16,  1710,  at  Liudfiuhr,  near 
Wnrzburg;.  He  studied  at  Altdorf,  was  in  1741  deacon 
at  Anspach,  in  1764  archdeacon,  in  1778  pastor  and 
member  of  consistory,  in  1790  general  superintendent. 
Rabe  died  Feb.  12. 1798.  He  is  best  known  by  his  (ier- 
man  translation  of  the  Mishna  (Anspach,  1760 -63,  6 
parts),  aud  by  his  translation  of  the  treatises  Bcrachoth 


and  Peah,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (1777, 
1781).  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Ju<L  iii,  127;  Winer,  Hand- 
huch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  212,  623,  524,  525;  Dbring,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlantis,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Racovian  Catechism,  a  Socinian  catechism 
which  was  published  in  Poland  in  the  17th  century.  It 
was  prepared  by  Schmalz,  a  learned  German  Socinian 
who  had  settled  in  Poland,  and  by  Moskovzewski,  a 
learned  and  wealthy  nobleman.  It  derived  its  name 
from  being  published  at  Racow,  a  little  town  in  south- 
ern Poland,  the  seat  of  a  famous  Socinian  school.  The 
catechism  was  published  in  Polish  and  Latin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  German  aud  English.  In  1652  the 
English  parliament  declared  it  to  contain  matters  that 
are  blasphemous,  erroneous,  and  scandalous,  and  ordered 
"the  sheriffs  of  London  aud  Middlesex  to  seize  all 
copies  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  cause  tbem 
to  be  burned  at  the  Old  Exchange,  London,  ami  at  the 
New  Palace,  Westminster."  A  new  English  translation 
was  published  in  1817  by  Abraham  Rees,  with  a  his- 
torical introduction.  There  was  also  a  smaller  cate- 
chism, drawn  up  by  Schmalz  in  German,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  1605.    Sec  Catkcii ism  ;  Sociniamsm. 

Radba.  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  the  first  wife  of 
the  god  Krishna.  She  was  afterwards  adored  as  the 
goddess  of  love. 

Radulfus.  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  see  of  Brechin  in  1202.  He  died  in  1218.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  157. 

Radvulf.  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  ordained  bishop  of 
the  sec  of  Galloway  iu  790.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
opK,  p.  272. 

Rae,  WILLIAM,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop 
of  Glasgow  in  1335,  and  died  iu  1367.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  244. 

Ragnarokr  (IHvine  ttrUight),  in  Norse  mythology, 
is  the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  which  threatens 
the  Scandinavian  deities,  the  Aaas,  their  treasures,  their 
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creations,  and  also  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The 

t'dda  gives  the  following  description  of  it: 

"There  will  come  a  winter,  called  Fimbnlweter,  In 
which  snow  will  full  from  all  sides,  with  a  severe  frost 
nud  rough  wind-,  w hereby  the  warmth  of  the  kiiij  will  be 
deoi roved.  Three  such  winters  will  succeed  ouch  other 
without  n  rammer  Intervening,  lint  previous  to  these 
there  will  lie  three  tears  of  bloody  war  over  the  whole 
earth.  Brother*  will  -lav  each  oilier,  and  even  parents 
will  mil  spate  their  children.  Then  the  wolf  Skull  will 
devour  the  kiih,  another  wolf,  Hati,  the  moon.  Tlie  star* 
will  di*aiiuenr  from  the  heavens,  the  earth  will  reel,  the 
tree-  will  he  torn  out  by  their  riMitx,  the  mountains  fall, 
and  all  chains  and  bands  burst  to-under.  The  Fenris- 
wolf  will  tear  himself  loose,  theses  boil,  because  the  Mid- 
gard-nake  will  seek  the  shore.  Theu  also,  the  ship 
Naglfar  will  become  loo»e.  It  is  made  out  of  the  nails  of 
human  being*.  The  Riant  Hrymer  1*  pilot.  The  wolf 
Feuris  precedes  ll  with  open  month.  The  Midgard- 
snake  vomits  pois.it),  which  contaminates  the  air  and  the 
water.  In  this  tumuli  the  heavens  will  burst,  and  Mus- 
pel's  sons  come  riding,  led  hv  Siirtur,  who  is  surrounded 
l>v  fire,  and  whose  sword  shines  brighter  than  the  snn. 
NV heu  they  ride  over  Bi frost  (rainbow  bridge)  it  will  eol- 
lapse.  Muspel's  sons  will  conic  to  Feuris  and  the  Mid- 
gnrd-snake.  Dike,  Hrymer,  mid  all  llrymtu-ses  will  join 
Ihem.  Muspel's  sous  will  have  their  own  order  of  battle. 
Theu  Heiimlal  will  blow  into  the  tiiallar  horn  and  wake 
up  all  ttie  god*.  Odin  will  ride  to  Mirner'*  well  to  get 
advice  for  him  and  his.  The  nsh-tree  Ygdrasil  will  fall, 
nud  everything  be  full  of  fear  In  heaven  and  earth.  The 
Asa*  will  prepare  themselves  with  the  Kiuheriars  and 
proceed  to  the  plain.  Before  them  will  ride  Odin  with  a 
golden  helmet,  a  good  armor,  and  the  never-failing  spear 
Gutigua.  lie  will  battle  against  Feuris.  Thor  will  tight 
at  his  side  against  the  Midgnrd-siiake.  Fieir  will  com- 
bat against  Surtur,  and  will  fall.  The  cause  is  the  lack 
of  a  good  sword,  which  he  gave  to  Skirner.  The  dog 
Gramr  will  tear  himself  loose,  causing  much  misery.  He 
will  combat  Tyr,  and  the  two  kill  each  other.  Thor  will 
slay  the  snake,  but  fall,  poi-oneil  by  the  snake's  venom. 
The  wolf  will  devour  Odin,  but  Vidar  will  rend  opeu  his 
Jaw  and  pull  Odin  out.  After  all  this,  Siniur  will  throw 
Are  and  burn  the  whole  earth.  But  ihcu  there  shall  tirise 
out  of  the  *ca  a  beautiful  green  earth,  iu  which  corn  will 
grow.  Vidar  and  Vail  will  live  on  the  Ida-plain  where 
formerly  Asgard  lay.  There  Thor**  sons  also,  Magui  and 
Modi,  will  appear  with  the  hammer.  Miolner.  IKaJiir.  Hal- 
dor,  and  Uel  will  also  be  the.e.  There  will  likewise  be 
two  human  beiugs,  Lit  and  Lifthrasir.  who  will  become 
the  progenitors  of  the  uew  race  of  tneu." 

Rait,  John,  D.I).,  a  Scotch  prelate,  wa»  bishop  of 
the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1351.  lie  died  in  1355.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  fiishops,  p.  HI. 

Raith,  Bai.thasak,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Oct.  8,  1616.  He  studied  at  Tubingen, 
was  there  iu  1660  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Dec. 
5,  1GX3,  doctor  of  theology,  lie  wrote,  Quastitmum 
A  nti-Judaicarum  Trias  de  Messia  (Tubingen,  l»io7): — 
Vadum  Talmudicum  Quoad  PfioTil  Capita  7'eslatHtn 
(1058):— Ite  Prostlytismo  Jmiaico -Christian,,  (ItitW). 
See  Ftirst,  HUtLJud,*.  v.;  Jocber,  Alb/emeutes  UtUhr- 
ten- Ler  ikon,*,  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Rajmahali  Version  of  the  Scwptures.  See 
Pahakl 


church  was  greatly  blessed  under  his  labors.  From  t 
very  small  number,  it  was  increased  to  nearly  one  th««- 
sand  members.   Other  churches  were  established  iu  tt,« 


ton  is  thought  by  Lieut.  Cornier  (Memoirs  to 
Ordnance.  Survey,  ii,  268)  to  be  identical  with  the  pres- 
ent Tett er-Rfkkeit, close  to  t he  Aujeh  (sup;  — :  to  rep- 
resent Mejarkon),  and  rive  ami  a  half  miles  along  the 
shore  north  of  Joppa,  where  "cisterns  and  traces  of  ruins 
are  said  to  exist  under  the  sand  *  (ibid.  p. 275).  Tristram 
strangely  says  (Hible  Places,  p.  51  ,,  "  Mejarkon  and 
Kakkon  have  recently  l»een  identified  witli  Oyun  Kara, 
in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  three  miles  south-cast  of  Joppa." 
See  Ra.math-i.ichi. 

Raleigh,  Ai-kxamokk,  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Castle  Douglas,  Jan. 3,  1*17, 
and  removed  to  Liverpool  in  his  youth.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Blackburn  Theological  Academy,  which 
became,  during  his  course,  Lancashire  Independent  Col- 
lege. Iu  1844  he  went  to  Oreenock  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  there  labored  until  com- 
pelled by  declining  health  to  resign.  In  1850  he  became 
pastor  at  Rotherham,  ami  in  1855  of  the  Elgin  Place 
Church,  Glasgow.  In  1859  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Church  at  Hare  Court,  for  which  the  new 
chapel  at  Cauoubury  had  then  just  been  built.  The 


neighborhood,  and,  fur  a  time,  a  joint  pastorate  was  ar- 
ranged with  Stamford  Hill.  His  last  pastorate  waste 
Kensington,  begun  in  1875,  and  continued  until  hi* 
death,  April  19,  1880.  "The  work  of  Dr.  Raleigh  «»* 
of  exceptional  quality  and  power,  and  entered  larg*iv 
iulO  the  religious  life  of  the  churches.  Few  minbtn*-* 
have  been  more  fruitful.  His  preaching  was  remark- 
able for  the  freshness,  vigor,  beauty,  ami  felu-ity  of  In* 
thought  and  style,  but  especially  for  the  unwavering 
belief  and  fervid  affection  with  which  he  held  and  wt 
forth  the  great  evangelical  truths"  of  the  gospeL  Ht 
published  four  volumes  of  sermons,  entitled.  Ltvitt  fint~ 
ih'f-l'lacts :—The  Story  of  Jonah:— The  Little  S.tt.rt»~ 
ary:—The  Story  of  tethrr.  His  widow  has  pobiL-hed 
the  posthumous  volume,  The  Way  to  the  City.  See 
(I/md.)  Cony.  Year-book,  1881,  p.  387. 

Ralph  of  Esct'RKS,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
eminent  for  his  literary  attainments  and  for  his  sur- 
passing affability.  The  year  of  bis  birth  i«  unknoau. 
He  was  yet  very  young  when  he  joined  bis  farher  at 
St.  Martins  and  became  a  monk  in  1079.  In  1<>*9  he 
serve* I  the  offices  of  sub-prior  and  prior,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  ablsit.  He  remained  abbot  «»f  Srrz. 
France,  for  sixteen  year*.  He  became  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter in  1108.  and  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Caiiferburv 
April  26,  1114,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Hcl 
20.  1 122.  See  Hook,  hires  of  the  A  rchbish.>ps  of  Can- 
terbury, ii,  278  sq. 

RalstOl),  J  amks  GltKR,  D.D.,  LI-D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Chester  County.  I 'a.,  Dec.  2*.  1M5. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  Colb-ge  in  iscw.  au  J 
from  Princeton  Theological  S  miliary  iu  1*42,  bating 
l>een  licensed  meanwhile  as  a  preacher,  ( hi  account 
of  his  weak  lungs  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  oh**  of 
his  life,  but  organized  a  church  at  Cousbohocken,  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1845,  and  the  same  year  founded  the 
Oakland  Female  Institute  at  Xorristnwn,  Pa_,  of  which 
he  continued  the  head,  with  a  period  of  interrni9M<-<i 
(1874-77),  until  his  death,  Nov.  |0,  1*80.  See  V«m4 
Report  of  Princeton  rW.  Sew.  1881,  p.61 ;  Xevin,/',  ,A 
Kncyclop.  a.  v. 

Ramah  of  Ashkr.  The  Ordnance  Map  exhibit* 
no  name  corresponding  to  this  in  the  required  k«-ahrv 
except  Khutbrt  Rumrh,  which  lies  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  shore,  between  Ez-Zib  (Ecdippa)  and  Kas  .r,- 
Nakurah.and  is  described  in  the  ittumpanying  J/mxVrt 
(i,  180)  as  "  heaps  of  -  altered  stones;  a  few  cisterns." 

Ramah  of  Bkjuajox.  Er-Mam  lies  five  tnuv* 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  "a  small  village  in  a  oa  - 
spicuous  position  on  the  top  of  a  high  while  biil.  with 
olives.  It  has  a  well  to  the  south.  .  .  .  The 
of  stone,  partly  built  from  old  materials"  (Me 
Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  13).  The  remains  in  the 
are  described  (ibid.  p.  155). 

Ramah  of  Naphtam.  F.rRamirh  lies  seven  miW» 
and  a  quarter  south-west  of  Safcd,  and  is  described  b> 
the  Mruunrs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survtv  u 
2»>2)  as  "  a  small  stone  village,  containing  about'  <me 
I  hi  i  id  red  and  fifty  Moslems,  situated  on  a  hill-top  in  a 
valley,  with  a  few  figs,  olives,  and  arable  band ;  lb*  vab 
ley  to  the  west  turns  into  a  swamp  in  the  w  inter,  ovinvc 
to  its  having  no  drainage;  there  are  cisterns  and  a  large 
|nh)I  for  water  supply."  "  There  are  several  Urge  sar- 
cophagi round  this  village,  and  one  "live-press"  (ibid, 
p.  255).    (See  illustration  on  p.  791.) 

Ramath-lehi.  For  this  Lieut.  Cornier 
(Trut  Work,  i,  277)  AyitH  Kara,  a  name,  he  says, ) 
times  given  to  the  springs  Ayun  Abv-Mrharib,  oa  the 
slo|>e  of  a  low  hill,  seven  miles  from  Beit  Atab,  a  link? 
way  (three  miles  and  a  half)  north-west  >4  Z.^»ah; 
and  this  he  thinks  represents  the  ancient  /.«  kuk-K"*. 

Ramath-mimpeh  is  coojecuirally 
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irtim  (/fit/*- 

p.  226) 
at  Tihneh,  a  little 
wnt  of  «M>el  Ajlnn. 
I  be  northerly  cre*i  of  (til 
end.    **lt  is  the  m»*t  con- 
spicuous *ite  in  the  district,  A 
Hue  natural  fortress  on  an  isolated 
round  roarm- loo-shaped  hill,  rUing  above 
the  wide  plateau,  ami  commanding  a 
mngninCent  view  of  western  Palestine." 
Merrill  argu«a  at   length  (  East  of  the   *  r- 
Jordan,  p.  3tS5  »q. )  fur  it*  identity  with 
Kmial  er-Bubad,  a  few  miles  south  of  the   Ramah  of 
above  soot, 

Ramath-negeb  is  regarded  by  Tristram  (RibU 
Finer*,  p.  17)  as  probably  the  present  "  Kurmeh,  south- 
w.-t  of  Dhollam,  where  alone  for  many  miles  water  is 
always  to  be  found  in  plenty,  and  where  the  ravine  ia 
crowd  by  a  strong  darn  to  retain  it.  The  walla  of  a 
fortified  town  are  yet  clearly  to  be  traced,  with  exten- 
sive ruins,  and  it  is  at  the  head  nf  the  moat  frequented 
paaa  into  Palestine  from  the  south-east." 

Ramathaim-zophim.  Lieut.  Cnnder  ia  inclined 
(Tent  Work,  ii,  116)  to  identify  tbia  with  Ram  Allah, 
ea.st  of  Heth-horon,  on  tbe  went  »lope  of  Mt.  Ephrairn. 
overlooking  the  maritime  plain  but  he  admits  that  the 
connections  are  very  much  disputed. 

Rambach.  Friedrich  Eberhard,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  (Germany,  was  bom  at  Pfullendorf,  near 
Gotha,  Aug.  24,  1708.  He  studied  at  Halle,  waa  in 
1730  teacher  there,  in  1784  deacon,  in  1786  preacher 
mt  Teapits,  in  1740  deacon  at  Halle,  in  1766  member 
«»f  the  upper  consistory  at  Breslau,  and  died  in  1775. 
Hambach  ia  best  known  aa  translator  of  the  works  of 
Sherlock.  Roquea,  Lenfant.  Bentley,  Saurin,  Chatelain, 
Serena,  Doddridge,  Kidder,  backhouse,  Watt,  Sarpi, 
and  others.  See  Doting,  Die  gelrhrten  Theatogm  /Jra/acaV 
/'/mis, a,  v.;  Winer,  Jlundbueh  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  260, 488, 
«07f  667, 678, 688 t  ii,  29;  PlituHeraog,  Bettt-Encyklop. 
s.r.   (a  P.) 

Rambach,  Johann  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  March  7, 1787.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
M  i«  in  1760  rector  at  Magdeburg,  in  1766  at  Quedlin- 
hurg,  in  1774  first  preacher  there,  in  1786  pastor  at 
H  a  m  burg,  and  died  Aug.  6, 1818.  He  wrote,  De  A  d&a- 
pknri*  in  Utroqus  Sacramento  Obviix  (Halle,  1758): — 
J*e  A ctitmibwt  Propketarum  Symbvlicis  (Magdeburg, 
J  760),  besides  a  number  of  sermons.  See  Doriug,  Die 
dtuttJun  KuHZtlttdner,  p.  306-3 Id.    (B.  P.) 


(From  Thomson's  Central  PaUstins  and  Phoe- 
nicia.) 

Ramoth  Gilead .  Dr.  Merrill  strongly  urges  the 
claims  of  Jertish  as  the  site  of  this  place  (East  of  the 
Jordan,  p.  884  aq.),  but  Tristram  {Bible  Placet,  p.  837) 
adheres  to  es-Salt, 

Ramsay,  Edward  Basnerman,  LI»D.,  a  Scottish 
clergyman  and  author,  waa  born  at  Bahnain,  Kincar- 
dineshire, Jan.  81, 17&3,  and  graduated  from  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1815.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  waa  a  curate  in  Somersetshire 
for  seven  years.  In  1880  be  became  minister  of  St, 
John's,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1841  dean  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  nf  Scotland.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  27,  1872.  His  publications  include,  a  Manual  nf 
Catechetical  Instruction  (6ih  ed.  Edinburgh,  1861 ;  9th 
ed.  1863)  :  —  Sermon*  for  Advent  (1860)  :  — Scripture 
/toctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (1858) :—  Rrntimscmcts  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character  (end.):  —  Diversities  of 
Christian  Character  Illustrated  in  the  /Ave*  of  the  Four 
Great  Apostles  (eod.): — Present  State  of  our  Canon 
Iaw  Considered  (1858):  — CAVis/ton  Life  (1862):  — 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  (eod.) :— Tico  Lectures 
on  Handt-l  (eod.)r — Christian  Rrsrumxibilily  (1861): — 
Thomas  Chalmers,  fi.D.;  a  Rwaraphictd  Notice  (1867  > : 
—Pulpit  Table-talk  (1868),  and  oiher  works.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ttud  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Ramsey,  James  (I),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Hamilton,  and  in  1670  was  made  dean  of  Glasgow, 
He  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Dunblane  and  to  the 
archiepi»co|>al  see  of  Glasgow.  In  May,  1684,  he  was 
translated  from  Dunblane  to  Roes,  and  lie  re  he  con- 
tinued nntil  the  abolition  nf  episcopacy  in  Scotland  iu 
1688.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  22, 1696.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  204. 

Ramsey,  James  (2),  D.D..  an  Associate  minister, 
waa  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  March  22. 1771.  It 
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is  supposed  that  he  commenced  his  classical  studies 
untler  his  minister,  Dr.  Anderson,  when  twenty -five 
years  of  age.  He  was  licensed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  in  1803;  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Chartiers,  Sept.  4, 
1805,  and  in  1821  was  chosen  professor  in  the  Western 
Seminary,  to  which  office  was  added  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew  in  Jefferson  College.  In  1842  he  resigned 
his  professorship  and  continued  his  duties  as  pastor. 
He  died  March  6,  1855.  Sec  Sprngue,  A  muxls  of  the 
Amer.Pmtpi^lX,  iii,77. 

Ramsey,  Peter  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  former- 
ly a  monk  of  Arbroath,  but  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in 
1-250.  He  died  in  1256.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  107. 

Randall,  Benjamin,  the  founder  of  the  Free-will 
Baptist*,  was  born  in  1749,  and  converted  under  the 
preaching  df  Wbitefield.  He  joined  the  Baptists,  but 
in  1779  was  silenced  for  holding  Arminian  views  re- 
specting the  atonement  and  the  will.  He  was  never- 
theless ordained  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  in  1780,  by  a  party 
of  seceders,  and  disseminated  his  opinions  so  success- 
fully that  in  1781  he  was  joined  by  a  company  who,  in 
1751,  had  seceded  on  similar  grounds  in  North  Carolina, 
called  "Separate  Baptists,"  and  thus  the  Church  now 
called  Free  Baptists  was  formed.    Randall  died  tn  1808. 

Randall,  David  Austin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  14.  1813.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  1827 ;  removed  west,  and 
Mas  licensed  to  preach  June  80,  1838;  was  ordained  at 
Richlield,  ().,  December,  1839,  where  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  for  live  years,  during  which  period  he  edited 
a  Wanhingtontan  paper,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  temperance.  He  removed  to  Columbus  in  1845,  and 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  ami  Messenger. 
From  1850  to  1855  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Co- 
lumbus, then  spent  several  years  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn published  a  volume  entitled  The  Hatultrriting  of 
God  in  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Latut,  For  six  years 
Dr.  Randall  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Baptist  Convention.  He  died  at  Columbus,  July  27, 
18*4.   See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  955.   (J. C.  S.) 

Randall,  George  Maxwell,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  Nov.  23, 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1835, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  in  1838.  Soon  after  he  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Fall  River,  Mass..  where  he 
remained  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Boston  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly  constituted  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  where  he  continued  from  1844  to  I860.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  he  was  the  editor  of  the  ('hristian 
Witne.it,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  in 
New  England.  He  was  chosen,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  most  faith- 
fully for  seven  years.  He  died  at  Denver,  Col.,  Sept. 
28,  1873.  Bishop  Randall  published  several  sermons 
and  tracts. 

Randolph,  John.  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of 
England,  was  born  in  1749.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Randolph,  president  of  Corpus  Christ  i  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  at  which  college  John  waa  educated. 
After  occupying  different  academical  |>ost*  and  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  he  was,  in  1790,  raised  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  translated  to  that  of  Bangor  in  1807,  and 
thence  to  London  in  1811.  He  performed  with  seal  and 
assiduity  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  died  July  28, 
1813.  His  publications  were  chiefly  occasional  sermons 
and  charges,  and  a  Latin  pnelection  on  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language.  See  (Loud.)  Annual  Register,  1813, 
p.  120. 

Ran  ft,  MicitAKi^  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Sept  9. 1700.  He  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  in  1726  assistant  preacher  to  his  father  at  Droysig, 
in  1729  deacon  at  Nebra,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 


1743.  In  1749  he  was  preacher  at  Beerwalde.  Alter- 
burg,  and  died  April  18,  1774.  He  i*  the  author  ..t, 
A  da  Lipsirnsium  A  cademica  (Leipsic.  1723-24. 1  5  pan* 
—  Leben  und  Thaten  Pabst  Benedict  XI  V.  (  Html*T 
1743) : — Corpus  Hoctruu*  Eeangeliro-LufkmiHtr  1 L*>> 
sic,  1754  -  56):  —  Citmmentatio  PhiLd»gu  n  de  .1 ».  -h 
Sponsi  ad  Joh.  Hi,  29  (1758)  —Ih-utlu  he  Ki  Lid,  »*y  >/ 
(xn  x.  und  xi.  Capitels  der  Ejnstel  Pauli  tru  di,  R««*r 
(1760),  etc  See  Doring.  Die  gelekrtcn  Tkn-l-r* 
Deuttchlands,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  tkeoL  I.e.  i. 
694,857.  (B.P.) 

Rapheleng,  Frakcib,  a  famous  Dutch 


was  born  at  Lanoy,  near  Ryssel,  Feb.  27,  1539,  and  rfi  ! 
at  Leyden,  July  20,  1597,  professor.  He  wrote.  Gram- 
matical Hebraicte  Libellus  (printed  in  the  Antwerp  P4r- 
glot,  1569-72) : — Compendium  Thesauri  Stsmtis  /'o-<j»i»i 
Lingua  Hebraica  (1572) :—  Varia  l^ctumrs  et  /.Wi- 
timet  in  Chaldaieam  Bibliorutn  Paraphratisn  <  in  ttw 
Antwerp  Polyglot),  and  published  the  Syriac  New  Tw. 
in  Hebrew  letters  (1575).  See  FQrst,  HAL  Jud.  in. 
133;  Winer,  Handhuch  der  theol.  Lit.'x,  122;  Liehtm- 
berger,  Encydtrp.  del  Sciences  Beligkutet,  a.  v.  **  Kavk li- 
ghten."   (B.  P.) 

Rappolt,  Frikdrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger 
many,  was  born  Jan.  26,  1615,  at  Reichenr»a«-li.  SiWia. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  there  professor  in  liiM.  an  i 
died  Dec.  27,  1676,  doctor  of  theology.  He  wroie. 
serration?*  in  Epistolasad  Titum  et  Coins*.  : — 7  W.-^i 
Aphoristicu  Sancti  Joannis: — !>■  Inspiratitnte  /eicim: : 
— f)e  Peccato  Originis: — Be  Gratia  JustijinttUmis  ad 
Mich,  rii,  18-20  .--A-  Christo  Sacerdute  .Xori  Te*a- 
nunti  ad  /Mr.  ir,  24-26.  J.  B.  Carpzov  published  Rap- 
poll's  Scrif>ta  Theologica  et  Exegetica  (1695).  See  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  rW.  Lit.  i,  510;  Jcicher,  AUpemeite* 
Gelehrten-Uxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rarotongan  Version  of  the  Scripti-res.  By 
way  of  supplement,  we  add  that  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Rarotongan  Bible  was  printed  at  I»ndon  in  1K72.  Tb< 
revision  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  E.  Krsnse. 
who  returned  to  Europe  on  account  of  illness.  Th* 
revisers'  chief  object  was  to  suhatitule  native  wont* 
wherever  it  waa  possible,  for  the  foreign  wor«i*  shicfc 
had  been  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  version  in  the 
tirst  instance.  In  this  labor  Mr.  Krause  waa  aided  by 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Rev.  G.  <  .ill.  who  hail 
to  complete  the  latter  portion,  owing  to  the 
iug  and  serious  illness  of  the  original  reviser, 
the  rc|sirt  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  U-t 
1884.  we  learn  that  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  GiO,  who' has 
had  forty  years'  experience  of  the  South  Sea,  is  now  en- 
gaged for  the  Bible  Society  Committee  on  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  Rarotongan  Bible,  and  from  the  report 
for  1885  we  see  that  the  reviser  haa  reached  the  ciwe 
of  the  New  Teat.    (B.  P.) 

Rask,  Erasmus,  a  Danish  Orientalist,  was  bora 
Nov.  22,  1807,  and  died  Nov.  14.  1832,  at  Copenhagen, 
professor.  He  is  the  auth<  »r  of.  Iter  arLlrSte  hrtn  \rtthe 
Tidsregning  indtil  Motes,  efler  kUdeme  pa  my  bearbjJei 
°9  /'""synel  med  et  Karl  over  Paradis  (Copenhagen, 
1828 ;  ( ..Tin.  transl.  by  Mohnike,  Leipsic,  1836) : —  I'eier 
das  Alter  und  die  Echtheit  der  Zend-Sprack*  (Germ, 
transl.  bv  Hagen,  Berlin,  1*26\.  See  Winer.  Itamdbuck 
der  theol.  Lit.  i,  158,  520;  Zuchold,  BUd.  TkeoL  a.  v.; 
Ftlrst,  BM.  Jud.  a.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Rathlef,  Ersrt  Ludwio,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1709,  ami  died  April  19.  176*. 
superintendent  at  Nienburg,  in  the  county  of  H<»ya. 
He  wrote,  he  Simulacra  Xebuaidnetaris  A  urte,  ad  0MS 
mi,  1  (Helmstadt,  1780  :  -lh  Corport  Hosts  ad  EpisL 
Judo-  rwi  (Hanover,  1738): — /te  Maccabrris  Sac  n.  rum 
Antiqui  Eatietit  Librorum  Exulibus  (1739) :—  Histvna 
A  utographorum  A postoliforum  ( 1 752),  etc  See  D  ring. 
I  fie  gelehrten  Tkeologen  Lhutsckuimds,  *.  v. ;  Winer.  HamL 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  78,  416,  432.  667 ;  Fllrst,  BAL  Jud, 
iii,133tH|.  (BP.) 

Ratisbonne,  Alfokso  Maria,  head  of  the  Romas 
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Catholic  religious  Society  of  Zion,  at  Jerusalem,  was 
l*.ni  at  Strasburg,  of  a  respectable  Jewish  family,  his 
hi  her  being  the  president  of  the  Israelitish  Consistory. 
.Wording  to  the  \otizia  tulla  sua  Conversione  (Venice, 
1*42),  Katisbonne  owed  his  conversion  to  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  took  place  at  Home,  Jan. 
20, 1842,  in  the  Church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  He 
lii  i  ame  henceforth  the  devotee  of  the  Virgin,  and  desired 
to  bury  himself  forever  in  a  monastery,  and  to  retain  in 
hit  own  breast  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  vision  with 
which  be  was  favored.  But  he  was  led  to  publish  what 
he  had  seen,  for  the  good  of  others,  and  was  for  some 
time  subsequently  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  general 
of  the  Jesuits  came  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  even  pre- 
sented to  the  pope.  In  honor  of  the  auspicious  event,  a 
three  days'  annual  festival  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
the  Church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  Katisbonne 
died  May  6,  1884.    (R  P.) 

Rattoone,  Elijah  D.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal  clergyman,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1787,  was  ordained  deacon,  Jan.  10,  1790;  soon 
after  took  charge  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
in  1792  became  professor  in  Columbia  College  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  1794  was  made  professor  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquities;  resigned  in  1797  to  assume  the 
rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Jamaica,  L.  i ..  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  April,  1802,  when  he  became 
associate  -  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  few  years  after  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  Trinity 
Church,  in  the  same  city,  was  built  for  him,  where  he 
ministered  until  the  fall  of  1809,  when  he  left  Baltimore 
for  Charleston,  S.  C,  having  been  selected  president  of 
the  Charleston  College.  His  death  occurred  there  in 
the  summer  of  1810,  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  See 
Sprague,  AntinU  of  the  Anier.  Pulpit,  v,  265. 

Ratze,  Joiiann  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Zittau,  Sept.  29, 1839,  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium,  was  the  author  of,  Die  hochsten 
Principien  der  Schrifierklarung  (Leipsic,  1824)  —Be- 
trachfungen  iiber  die.  kantische  Religionslehre  innerhalb 
il*r  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft  (Chemnitz,  1794) : — 
Erlavterung  einiger  Huuptpunkte  in  Schleiermacher's 
Uluubenslehre  (Leipsic,  1823): — Ansichten  von  dem  A'u- 
tui  lichen  und  L'tbernat'urlichtn  in  der  chrUtl.  Religion 
(1803):—  [He  Nothwemligkeit  den  Rationulismus  und 
tein  Verhaltinss  zur  christlichen  OJfenbarung  zu  prufen 
(Zittau,  1834) :— Das  iSuchen  nach  Wahrheii  (1823),  etc. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  108,  284, 305,  366, 
372, 373, 405, 481, 505 ;  ii,  238 ;  Zuchold,  BUA.  TheoL  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rao,  Sebalucs,  a  Dutch  Orientalist,  who  died  in 
1810  at  Utrecht,  professor,  was  the  author  of,  Exercita- 
tinnes  Philologicat  ad  Hubigantii  Prolegomena  (Leyden, 
17*5)' — Diatribe  de  Epulo  Funebri  Oentibus  Dando, 
te*.  .rxr,  6-8  (Utrecht,  1747).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
134;  Winer,  fiaudbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  \,<M,218, 227.  (B.  P.) 

Raulstou,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  first  rector 
of  Cambn-lang  and  sacrist  of  (ilasgow,  next  provost 
i.f  Bothwvll,  and  then  dean  of  Duukeld.  In  1444  he 
was  preferred  to  be  royal  secretary,  and  in  1447  keeper 
if  the  privy  seal.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
*ee  of  Duukeld,  April  4,  1448.  In  1449  he  was  consti- 
.uted  lord  high-treasurer.  In  1451  he  was  employed 
in  an  embassy  to  England.  He  died  in  1452.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishop,,  p.  88. 

Rauach,  Exit.  Friei>rich.  a  Lutheran  theologian 
if  Germany,  who  died  Sept.  28,  1884,  at  Reng»hausen, 
Hesse,  was  the  author  of,  Zeugnisse  rou  Chrislo  dem 
JeXreuzigten  (Cassel,  1837;  3d  ed.  1852) :— Chrittliche 
T'redigfen  zum  Vorlesen  in  der  Kirche,und  zur  hauslichen 
tibauung  (1840)  :  —  Hamlbuch  bei  dem  Katechismus- 
Unterricht  (1855)  —Die  Henlichkeit  de*  Herm  (1866): 
-  Die  ungranderte  augsburger  Confession  erlautert 
Dresden,  1872).  See  Winer,  Uamlbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  .08 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl  TheoL  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


Raymond,  John  Howard,  LLD  ,  an  eminent 
Baptist  educator,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  7, 
1814.    He  entered  Columbia  College  when  he  was  but 
I  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  remained  until  nearly 
>  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  when  be  was  "suspended," 
and,  as  he  always  admitted,  justly.    Subsequently  he 
1  went  to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where,  in  1832,  he 
1  graduated  with  high  honors.    On  leaving  college  he 
studied  law  for  two  years  in  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven.   When  he  became  a  Christian,  he  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  the  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  graduated  in  1838,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.    For  ten  years  (1840-50)  he  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Madison  University, 
and  filled  the  same  chair  in  Rochester  University  from 
1851  to  1855,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  election,  in  1864,  to  the  presidency  of 
Vassar  College.    He  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  Aug.  14, 
1878.    Sec  Dr.  Edward  Lathrop,  in  Tht  Baptist  Week- 
ly, Aug.  22,  1878.    (J.  C.  S.) 
Raynald.  Odrricii.   See  Rinald. 

Read,  Tiiomah,  D.DMa  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Maryland  in  March,  1746.  He  was  educated 
at  the  old  Academy  of  Philadelphia;  in  1768  received 
license  to  preach,  and  began  bis  ministry  at  Drawyer's 
Creek,  Del.:  in  1772  he  was  installed  as  the  pastor; 
and  in  1798  accepted  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Wilmington.  He  resigned  this  pastoral 
chargo  in  1817,  and  died  July  14,  1823.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  tner.  Pulpit,  iii,  801. 

Reccard,  Gottiielf  Christian,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian oj  Germany,  was  born  at  Wernigerode,  March 
18,  1735,  and  died  at  Konigsberg,  Oct.  3,  1798,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  Neomenia 
Juditorvm  Paschali: — De  Fuga  Infantis  Jesu  in&gyp- 
tum.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  155;  FUrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  a,  v.  (B.P.) 

Recchi,  Immanuel  Hayim,  a  Jewish  author  of 
Fcrrara,  who  died  at  Leghorn  in  1743,  is  the  author  of 
3Urn  SlSJrs,  a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  holy  vessels,  etc  (Venice,  17 16)  :-',rs  HTn, 
a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Psalms  (Leghorn,  1742) : 
— "jin,  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna  (Amster- 
dam, 1731),  etc    See  Furst.'fliW.  Jud.  a  v.    (R  P.) 

Rechenberg,  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  7,  1642,  at  Ix"ipsdorf,  Saxony. 
He  studied  at  1/cipsic,  where  he  began  his  academi- 
cal career  in  1666.  In  1677  he  was  professor  of  lan- 
guages, and  in  1678  commenced  his  theological  lectures. 
In  1699  he  was  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Oct.  22, 
1721.  He  published,  Athrnagoras  Apologia  pro  Chri- 
stianis  (Leipsic,  1684):  —  Athenagorm  Liber  de  Resur- 
rectione  Mortuorum  (eod.)  : — Athenagorxt  Opera  Grace 
et  Latine  aim  Animadversionibus  (1688): — Xovum  Te- 
stament um  Grtecum  cum  Preefatione  et  Libris  Paralle- 
lis  (1691,  1702,  1709):— De  Justitia  Dei  UUrice  (1699): 
— A  ugustini  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium  cum  Preefationc 
de  Studio  Theologico  (1705)  —Exercitatione*  in  Novum 
Testamentum,  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  et  Literariam 
Varti  Argumenti  (1707;  2d  ed.  1714)  •  —  Hierolexicon 
Reale,  hoc  est  Biblio-T\eologicum  et  llistorieo-Ecclesi- 
'  asticum  (1714): — I>e  TheoUtgin  et  Philosojihia  Pugna 
|  .4 pparevte  (1717).  Sec  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit, 
i,  321,  446.  533,  884,  903 ;  During,  Die  gelrhrtcn  Theolo- 
\gen  Ihutschlands,  a,  v.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten- 

ILexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
Reclam,  Peter  Christian  Frieoricii,  a  Protes- 
tant theologian,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  March  16, 
:  1741.    In  1765  he  was  catcchist,  and  in  1768  preacher 
|  of  the  French  congregation  at  Berlin.    He  died  Jan. 
|  22. 1789.    He  published,  Mimoires  pour  Servir  a  f  liis- 
toire  des  Refugiis  F rancais  dans  les  Etats  du  Roi  a  Ber- 
lin (1782-94,  8  vols.) :  —  Mimoire  Bistorique  sur  la 
Fmuiutiun  du  Colonies  Francaises  dans  Us  Etats  du 
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Roi  (1785):  —  Vrnsees  Philosophiques  snr  la  Religion 
(eod.)  -.—Sermons  sur  IHrers  Textes  de  CEcriture  Sainte 
( 1790,  2  vols.).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschltinds,  a.  v.    (It.  P.) 

Rectoral  View  of  thk  Atonkmk*t  is  a  phrase 
expressive  of  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  cross  as  it  bears  upon  t he  divine  government. 
While  the  reconciliation  of  legal  justice  with  pardoning 
mercy  is  indeed  thus  beautifully  exemplified,  yet  it  is 
a  very  partial  representation  of  the  atonement  which 
would  make  this  the  final  cause  or  constraining  pur- 
pose of  it.  "That  God  may  be  just  ami  yet  the 
juKtificr  of  him  that  believeth  on  Christ"  is  truly  an 
important  result  of  the  vicarious  redemption  by'  the 
Savituir,  hut  to  put  it  forth  as  the  one  grand  motive  or 
impulse  in  the  divine  mind  is  to  reduce  the  scheme  of 
salvation  to  a  mere  piece  of  governmental  policy,  the 
retrtevemcut  of  an  original  blunder,  an  expedient  to 
remedy  a  constitutional  defect  in  the  divine  plan. 
The  atonement  would  have  1>een  e<pially  necessary  and 
equally  efficacious  had  Adam  been  the  sole  erring  or 
even  the  sole  intelligent  creature  in  the  universe.  It 
was  required  by  the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  is  de- 
manded as  a  lull  theodicy  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
sinner  likewise,  who  is  t  hus  "  without  excuse."  Neither 
the  prophylactic  nor  the  curative,  the  coercive  nor  the 
punitive,  ends  of  government  are  normally  involved  in 
it,  and  except  as  an  exhibition  of  infinite  and  sovereign 
love  it  is  logically  abortive.  See  Atonkmknt,  Thk- 
obv  or. 

RedepenniDg,  Ernst  Rlihm.f,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stettin,  May  24, 1810. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  the  latter  place.  In  1836  he 
was  professor  there,  and  in  1839  went  to  Gottingen, 
where,  in  connection  with  his  professorship,  he  acted 
as  university -preacher.  In  1855  he  was  called  as 
superintendent  to  Ilfeld,  and  died  March  27,  1883.  He 
is  the  editor  of  Origenis  de  Principiis  (Leipsic,  183f>), 
and  the  author  of,  0>  igines.  Kim  JJarstelluug  seines 
Lebens  uml  seiner  Leh'te  (Bonn,  1841  46,  2  vols.)  :— 
Yorschldge  und  leitende  Gedanken  zu  einer  Kirchenord- 
nung  Jur  das  protest  untinche  Deulschlund  ((Jottingen, 
1848): — I'mrisse  und  BesinndtheiU  einer  kirchliehen 
Lehrordnumj  (  1849  ) :  —  Christiiche  Wahrheiten  fur 
unsere  Zeit  (1850).  See  Zuchold,  JiibL  Theol.  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Redslob,  Gi'btav  Moritz,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  May  21,  1804.  In  1835  he  was 
professor  of  philosophv  at  Leipsic,  in  1841  professor  of 
Biblical  philology  at  Hamburg,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1882, 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  published,  De 
Purticultr  fhbraicte      Origintet  /nuWf(  Leipsic,  1835) : 

—  De  f/ebro'is  Obstetrirantibus  Commentatio  (cod.)  :— 
Die  Lerirots-Ehebeiden  llebraern  (\XM\).—Der  Hegriff 
des  Xabi  bri  den  llel,raern  ( 1 839)  : — Spruchliche  .45- 
handlunffen  zur  Theologie.  (1840):—  Die  Intetpitdt  der 
Sttile  Hosea  rt7,4-10  in  Frage  gestelll  (Hamburg,  1843) : 

—  Die  alttrstnmentlichen  Namen  der  Jievolkerung  des 
trirklichen  und  ideiden  Israelitenstaotes  etymoL>gisch 
betrachtrt  ( 1 84(5) : — Iter  SchUpfnngs-A polog  den.  ii,  i-iii, 
24  ausfuhrlich  erldutert  (cod,),  etc  See  Furst,  Iiibl. 
Jud.  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  bibl.  Theol.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Roes,  Gkoror,  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  l>orn  near  Brynberi.m,  Pembrokeshire, 
in  1797,  of  eminently  pious  parents.  He  Joined  the 
Church  in  1X13.  and  soon  began  preaching.  He  re- 
ceived his  ministerial  education  at  the  Carmarthen 
Presbyterian  College,  and,  on  completing  bis  course, 
taught  ami  preached  for  some  time  in  the  English 
portion  of  Pembrokeshire.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Fishguard,  where,  with  great  elticiency,  he  conducted  I 
a  grammar-school  forty-three  years.  In  1835  he  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Gideon.  His  last  five  years  were  ! 
spoilt  in  confinement  from  paralysis.  He  died  Aug.  81, 
1870.    Dr.  Ueea  was  a  thorough  Hebrew  and  Greek  | 


scholar.     His  character  was  most  exc 

(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871,  p.  838. 

Reese,  Danikl  C,  D.D„  one  of  the  four  broths 
who  became  distinguished  ministers  in  the  Meth<>:i< 
Protestant  Church,  was  bora  at  Baltimore.  Md„  Tek 
17,  1810.  He  waa  converted  in  his  fourteenth  rear, 
and  in  1830  became  an  itinerant  minister  in  the  M«n 
land  Conference  of  the  Methodist  I*rote*taut  Churrf 
in  which  he  soon  took  a  prominent  portion.  For  y*t« 
he  filled  the  onerous  duties  of  conference  steward.  *r 
repeatedly  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  re- 
ference, and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  m\>'tc: 
met  at  Montgomery.  Ala.,  in  1*07.  From  1871  to  1*7J 
he  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conferenrr. 
and  for  forty-four  years  faithfully  serve<l  the  Church  ■ 
an  itinerant  minuter,  In  1875.  on  account  of  fceUi 
health,  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  i  i 
died  April  23,  1«77.  See  Cobhauer,  Founders  of  m 
Meth.  Prot.  Church,  p.  308. 

Reeves,  Williams,  D.D..  a  minister  of  the  MrtK- 
ndixt  Protestant  Church,  was  born  in  Kent.  EngUn«\ 
Dec.  5,  1802.  His  parents  being  poor,  his  early  e-'.u- 
cation  waa  limited.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  >i 
twenty-three,  and  united  with  the  Church.  Iandm; 
in  America  about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  thi 
Meth.Mlist  Protestant  Church,  he  united  with  theOLt 
Conference  at  its  first  session.  In  1K33,  at  the  fonr:»- 
tion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  he  became  one  tA  in 
members,  and  waa  frequently  its  president.  At  viri-  i? 
times  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  general  conferences 
and  conventions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chunh. 
He  died  April  20, 1871.  See  Cobhauer,  Founders  eftkt 
Meth.  Prot.  Church,  p.  437. 

Reformers  is  a  term  usually  applied  in  a  religion* 
sense  to  those  who  were  most  prominent  in  bringing 
about  the  great  reformation  of  the  Ittth  cetitnrv.  TV 
principal  of  these  were  Wycliffe,  Hus*.  Luther,*  Cain n 
Zwingli,Melanchthon,fEco1ampadiiis,  Buccr.Bexa.Cnn- 
mer,  Latin, .-r.  Kidley,  and  John  Knox.  There  are  ab« 
many  others  who  are  fairly  entitled  tobe  called  reform*  rv 

Regalia  Petri  (the  rogal/ie*  of  Peter)  are  regard 
by  Roman  Catholics  as  belonging  to  the  pope  in  la 
capacity  of  sovereign  monarch  of  the  universal  Chun* 
This  claim  to  royal  prerogative  is  founded  on  carr.c 
law,  and  has  been  averted  by  the  popes  with  roor*  -r 
less  stringency  since  the  7th  century.     Among  the* 
claims  are  the  following:  "To  be  superior  to  the  *b>> 
Church,  and  to  its  representative,  a  general  council:  t, 
call  general  councils  at  his  pleasure,  all  bishops  [<eim 
obliged  to  attend  his  summons:  to  preside  in  gcr,<nU 
synods,  so  as  to  propose  matter  for  discussion:  to  rn»- 
mote,  obstruct,  or  overrule  the  debates;  to  confirm  tf 
invalidate  their  decisions;  to  define  points  of  doctrine, 
to  decide  controversies  authoritatively,  so  that  n.c-r 
may  contest  or  dissent  from  bis  judgment  ;  to  niacf. 
establish,  abrogate,  suspend,  or  dispense  with  ecclrn»- 
tical  laws  and  canons;  to  relax  or  do  away  with  eccle- 
siastical censures  by  indulgences,  pardons,  etc.;  to  dis- 
pense with  the  obligations  of  promise*,  vows, 
legal  obligations, etc.:  to  be  the  fountain  of  *1) 
jurisdiction  and  dignity;  to  constitute,  confirm,  judt*. 
censure,  suspend,  depose,  remove,  restore,  ami  reconcile 
bishops;  to  exempt  colleges  and  monasteries  fftn  tf« 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishops  and  ordinary  superiors:  ro 
judge  all  persona  in  spiritual  causes  by  calling  tbetn  t< 
his  presence,  delegating  judges,  and  reserving  to  atSr 
self  a  final,  irrevocable  judgment;  to  receive  ar<pe»i* 
from  all  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  and  reverse  or  cue 
firm  their  sentence*;  to  be  accountable  to  no  one  it 
his  acta  ,  to  erect,  transfer,  and  aMish  episcopal  MK 
to  exact  oaths  of  obedience  from  the  clergy :  to  Uwd 
religious  orders;  to  summon  and  commission  soldim  t  r 
crusade  to  fight  against  infidels  or  persecute  heretics." 

Reginald  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  waa  a  Norwegian, 
and  bishop  of  the  Ides  about  1 181.  See 
tish  Bishops,  p.  298. 
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Reginald  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
fohup  <>f  the  Isles  in  1217.  He  died  about  1225.  Se« 
ieith.  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  299. 

Regino,  born  at  Altrip  on  the  Rhine,  near  Spires, 
»a*  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  PrUm,  and  elected 
ilibot  there  in  892.  In  899  he  resigned  his  position 
.ml  went  to  Treves,  where  archbishop  Ratbod  made 
urn  head  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin.  Kegino  died  I 
ii  91  5.    He  is  the  author  of,  Libri  duo  de  Ecclesiasticis  \ 


was  appointed  military  preacher  at  Frankfort -on-the- 
Oder,  in  1849  superintendent  at  Belzig,  in  1853  first 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort,  and 
died  Dec.  6, 1879,  member  of  consistory.  He  published, 
Sinai,  Prediytm  uber  iku  Gesetz  (Belzig,  1855): — Chri- 
stus,  die  rechte  Speist  und  der  rechte  Frank  (Frankfurt, 
1857),  sermons  on  the  fourth  and  tifih  chapters  of  Johu. 
See  Zuchold,  RM.  Theol.  s.  v.  (R  P.) 
Reichlin  -  Meldegg.  Caul  Alexander  von,  a 


')Uciplinis  ei  Reliyione  Christiana  (best  edition  by  Was-   Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  of  Catholic 


crschleben,  Leipsic,  1840) : — IM  f/urnvmica  Institution* 
printed  in  Omssemaker's  Scripiores  de  Musica  MetlH 
En,  Paris,  1867,  ii,  1-73).  But  his  greatest  work  is 
he  Chronieon,  the  first  world's  history  written  in  Ger- 
dshv,  comprising  the  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
he  year  !M»6.  The  best  edition  of  the  Chnnnam  is 
Mind  in  Monnmenta  Sacra,  i,  536-612  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Hlmrnler.  in  GeschicJitschreilter  tier  deutsrhen  Vorz^it, 
b-rlin,  1857,  vol.  xiv.  part  80).     See  Wattenbach, 


parentage,  at  (iravenau,  Bavaria,  Feb.  21,  1804.  For 
some  time  professor  at  the  gymnasium,  and  afterwards 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  he  joined  the  evangelical 
Church,  Feb.  19,  1832,  was  in  1840  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg,  and  died  in  1857.  He  was  the  author  of, 
/He  Throbufie  des  Magier  Manes,  etc.  (Frankfort,  1825) : 
—  Geschichte,  des  Christenthums,  incomplete  (Freiburg, 
1831): — hie  mosaische  Grschichtt  rom  brennenden  Ihirn- 


bust-he  {Exod.  Hi.  1-4)  erkldrt  (1831) :— llewrich  E.  G. 
>*utsche  G,schicht*qnellen  (4lh  ed.  Berlin,  1*77),  i,  211-1  Paulus  und  seine  Zrit  (Stuttgart,  1853,  2  vols.),  the  best 
11.  21»7  *q.;  Ermisch,  Itie  Ckrnnik  ties  Rrt/ino  bis  813  '  biography  of  the  famous  Heidelberg  rationalist.  See 
(ifitttligen,  1872);  Plitt-  Herzog,  Real  ~  Encyclop.  a.  v.  Zuehold, /fi5£  Theol.  s.  v.;  Winer,  liundbuch  der  thevl 
Ii.  P.)  Lit.  i,  1 19.  543,  042.    (B.  P.) 

R£gia,  JBAM  FRANCOIS,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  Reid,  James  Seaton,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister 
an.  31, 1597,  at  Font-Couvcrte,  Narbonne.    In  1010  he  „f  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  was  a  native  of 


"iued  his  order,  ami  intended  to  go  as  missionary  to 
anada.  Being,  however,  denied  this  by  his  supe- 
i<»rs.  he  devoted  himself  eutirelv  to  missionary  work 


Lurgan,  and  the  twenty-first  child  of  his  parents.  He 
was  ordained  minister  of  Donegon,  July  20,  1819,  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  Carrickfergus  in  1823.  In 


t  home  and  in  churches,  chapels,  hospitals,  prisons,  and,   1827  he  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator  of  the  Sy 


ii  fact,  everywhere  he  preached  and  exhorted.  Regis 
ted  Jan.  31,  1040,  and  was  canonized  by  Clement  XII, 
une  16, 1737.  See  Daubenton,  Vie  de  Francois  Re>/is ; 
Vtit-Didier,  Les  Saints  Enleres  et  Restiluis  aux  Jesui- 
V;  Monlezun,  Histoire  de  rEyiise  de  Xotre-Dame  du 
'"It  (1H54) ;  Lichtenliergcr,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
yifnte*f  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rehhoff,  JOHAMN  Asprkas,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
f  Germany,  was  born  at  Tondern,  Aug.  24,  1809.  He 
iidied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  was  for  some  time  arch- 
eacon  at  his  native  pbice,  and  in  1837  provost  and  first 
nstor  at  Apenrade.  In  1851  Rehhoff  was  called  to 
lamburg  as  pastor  primarius  of  St.  Michael.    In  1870 


nod  of  Ulster,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  its  clerk.  In 
1838  he  was  chosen  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Belfast  Institution.  In  April,  1841,  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  crown,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  March  20,  1851,  in  the  fifty* 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  IrtLtnd  (3  vols.  8vo).  Dr. 
Reid  spent  about  twenty  years  in  collecting  materials 
for  the  work,  and  putting  it  into  print.  The  first  two 
volumes  were  published  durii.g  his  life.  At  his  death 
he  left,  in  MS.,  about  seven  chapters  of  the  third  volume. 
Dr.  W.  I).  Killeu  was  chosen  to  finish  the  work,  which 


e  was  senior  of  the  Hamburg  ministerium,  resigned  in   he  did,  and  published  the  third  and  last  volume  in  1853. 


K79  his  pastorate,  and  died  at  Kiel,  Jan.  9,  18*3.  Reh- 
off  published  some  hntniletical  works,  for  which  see 
Heboid,  fiibi.  Theol.  s,  v. ;  also  Zum  Getlachtniss  an  Dr. 
"hnnn  A .  7rYAA<;/(Hamburg,  1883).  (B.  P.) 
Rebkopf,  Johass  Fkikukkii,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
ian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Jan.  20,  1733. 
le  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  was  in 
r<61  deacon  at  Zwickau,  in  1764  archdeacon  at  Reichen- 
K'h,  in  1709  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
adt.  in  1778  superintendent  at  Dresden,  and  died  March 
j,  1789.  He  published,  Vita  Patriarcharum  Alexan- 
rinonm  (Leipsic,  1757-59) : — lie  Zirickariensibus  Lii- 
rarum  Orientalium  Studio  Cbiris  (1703): — J  anna  /fe~ 
act.  Liwpue  Veteris  Testnmenti  tUim  Adornata  a  Rei- 
'cri„  (1709)  :—/>  Triiutate  (1770)  .-Micha  ei  Mathcei 
t  Loco  Satali  Messiie  Consensus  (  1772):  —  I*e  Vote 
rrip/nroy  Sacra  (eod.)  :—Isyutiis  Fecialis  ad  Afalach. 


This  work  is  a  monument  of  historical  research,  and  is 
valued  not  only  for  its  ecclesiastical  history,  but  also  for 
reclaiming  many  civil  facts  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost, 

Reid,  Numa  Fletcher,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  Rev.  James 
Reid,  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  N.  C,  July  3, 
1825.  He  was  a  Imv  of  remarkable  and  unyielding  in- 
tegrity and  filial  affection;  was  educated  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College;  began  school  teaching  in  his  eighteenth 
year  at  Thompson  villc;  in  1846  opened  an  academy  at 
Wentwortb,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  five 
years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847.  and  trav- 
elled Wentwortb  Circuit  two  years  as  supply,  and  in 
1851  entered  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  His 
fields  of  labor  were:  1852  53,  Tar  Kiver  Circuit;  1854, 
Front  Street,  Wilmington ;  1855  56,  Raleigh  Station; 


i  (  1773  ):  —  I>e  Persona  Jesu  Christi  Script urnrum  i  1857,  Greensboro'  Station;  1H5H-59.  presiding  elder  of 


«n  Testamenti  Erpositio  (1775).  etc.  See  Diiriiig, 
ie  gelehrten  Theoloyen  Peutschlunds,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 

ReicheL  Gustav  Tiikoikir.  a  Moravian  minister, 
as  burn  Dec.  15,  1808,  at  BertheUlorf,  Saxony.  In 
*52  he  was  made  a  presbyter,  ami  lalsired  for  some 
ears  at  Sarepta,  when,  in  1857,  he  was  made  a  member 

the  executive  board  of  the  Uniias  F  rat  rum.  For 
early  twenty-four  years  he  devoted  his  entire  energy 
i  the  service  of  his  Church,  and  his  rich  experience 
as  of  great  value  to  the  executive  hoard,  whose  presi- 
eut  he  died.  Jan.  28, 1882,  at  Herrnhut.    (B  P.) 

Reicbhelm,  Cakl  Aigi-st  Wii.hki.m,  a  Keformed 
leologian  of  Germanv,  was  born  Jan.  20, 1817,  at  Brom- 


Salisbury  District:  1860  -  63,  of  Greensboro'  District; 
1864-67,  of  Raleigh  District;  1868-71,  of  Greensboro' 
District ;  and  in  1872  was  again  sent  to  Raleigh  Dis- 
trict, but  ill-health  led  him  to  exchange  for  work  on 
Greensboro'  District,  where  he  died,  June  14,  1x73. 
Dr.  Reid  was  four  times  elected  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, ami  three  times  headed  the  list  of  delegates.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  be  was  a  model  man.  He  was 
learned,  logical,  solicitous,  and  eminently  successful. 
See  M  inutes  of  A  nnual  Conftrences  of  the,  M.  E.  Chunh 
South,  1873.  p.  805. 

Reid,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  born  at  Aiken- 
head,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Salvator's  College.  He 


erg,  and  studied  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  assistant  was  first  sub-dean,  in  1526  was  nominated  abbot  of  Kin- 
readier  at  the  cathedral  for  some  time.    In  1842  he  |  loss,  and  in  1540  was  made  bishop  of  Orkney.  He 
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died  at  Dieppe,  Sept.  14,  1568.  See  Keith,  Scottuh 
Biskops,  p.  2*23. 

Reihing,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1579  at  Augsburg.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt,  taught  theology  and  philosophy 
there  and  at  Dillingen,  and  was  in  1613  appointed  court- 
preacher  to  the  apostate  count-palatine,  Wolfgang  Wil- 
helm.  In  1615  Keihing  published  at  Cologne,  Muri 
Ciritatis  Sancta,  etc,  a  kind  of  apology  for  his  roaster's 
apostasy,  which  elicited  rejoinders  from  the  Lutheran 
theologians  Balthasar  Meisner  and  Matthias  Hoe*  von 
Hoenegg,and  from  the  Reformed  theologian  Hassecourt. 
Keihing,  not  satined  with  this  apology,  commenced  to 
Romanize  the  Palatinate.  But  the  careful  study  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  found  necessary  in  order  to  dispute  with 
the  Protestants,  had  its  influence.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1621  Reihing  suddenly  fled  to  Stuttgard,  and 
joined  the  Evangelical  Church  Nov.  28  of  the  same  year. 
In  1622  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen, 
and  died  May  5,  1628.  His  writings  are  mostly  polem- 
ical. Sec  Ochler,  in  Mariott's  Wakrtn  Protestanten, 
vol.  iii,  1854 ;  Plitt-Hcrzog,  RealEncyUop.  a.  v.   (B  P.) 

Reimann,  J  acoh  Frikoricii,  a  Lutheran  theologisn 
of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  22,  1668.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  was  in  1692  rector  at  Osterwick,  in 
1693  at  Halberstadt.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  pastor 
primarius  at  Krmsleben,  in  the  principality  of  Halber- 
stadt, in  1714  cathedral  preacher  at  Magdeburg,  in  1717 
superintendent  at  Hildesheim,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1743. 
Reimann  was  a  voluminous  writer.  See  Jocher,  AUge- 
mnW  GelekrteH-Lexikon,  a.  v.;  FQrst,  BibL  Jud.  a.  v. 
(B  P.) 

Reinaldua,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  monk  of  Mel- 
rose when  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  see  of  Ross  in 
1196.  He  died  in  1213.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Biskops, 
p.  186. 

Reindl,  Georo  Karl  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamberg,  Nov.  3, 1803. 
For  some  time  tutor  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family,  he 
wns  in  1847  appointed  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  epis- 
copal diocese  Munchen-Freising,  and  died  at  Munich, 
Dec.  23,  1882.  He  wrote.  Die  Sendvng  des  Propketen 
Jonas  nark  Xinirek  (Bamberg,  1826):  —  A  brut  der 
christlichen  Kirckengeschickte  fur  Katkoliken  (1834): — 
Ttmprl der  kauslicken  A  ndackt  (Katisbon,  1841).  (B.  P.) 

Reineccius,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Salawedel  in  1571.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  was  for  some  time  pastor  at  Tangermunde, 
and  in  1601  provost  at  Berlin.  In  1609  he  was  called 
to  Hamburg,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  newly -founded  gymnasium.  Reineccius  died  in 
June,  1613.  He  wrote,  Panoplia  sir*  Annatura  Tkeo- 
lae/iea  (Wittenberg,  1609):  —  Artifieium  Ifisputandi 
(eod.)  — Chris  Sancta  TkeologuB  (Hamburg,  1611,  2 
vols.):—  Veteris  ac  Aon"  Testamenti  Conrenientia  et  Dif- 
firenHa (1612>— CahManorum  Onus,  Cursus  et  ErUus 
(eod.).   See  Plitt-Hcrzog,  Real- Ency  Hop,  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Relnerding,  Franz  Hkijjrich,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  wan  born  Sept.  16,  1814,  at 
Damme,  Oldenburg.  He  studied  at  Monster  and  at  the 
"Collegium  Romanum"  in  Home.  In  1838  he  was  a 
doctor  of  philosophy,  in  1840  he  received  holy  orders, 
and  in  1842  took  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  theology. 
For  some  time  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Vechta, 
Oldenburg,  Reinerding  was  in  1851  pmfeaaor  at  Fulda, 
in  1858  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College  in  E*h,  England,  in 
1863  again  at  Fulda,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1880.  He  pub- 
lished, Der  Papst  uml  die  liibel  (MttnsUr.  1855)  -.—Die 
Princi/den  dts  kirchliehen  Rerktts  in  A  nfkebung  der 
Misvhehrn  (1H53) :  —Clemens  XIV.  und  die  Aufktbung 
der  Getrllsckafl  Jestt  (Augsburg,  1854):—  Der  keilige 
Bonifaiins  ul's  A postel  der  Deulschen  ( 1855): — Tkeo- 
bf/ia  Eundamentalis  Tractatus  Dun  (Minister,  1864):— 
Beitrdge  zur  Liberius-  und  Honoriusfrage  (1865): — 
Gedunken  uber  die  pkilosopkiscken  Studten  (Vienna, 
1866).  (BP.) 


Reinhard,  Michakl  Hkisrich,  a  Lutheran  the- 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  18, 1676.  He  stadtrt 
at  Wittenberg,  was  in  1699  con-rector  at  Meissen,  is 
1700  rector  at  Hildburghausen,  in  1713  preacher  at 
Pretsch,  in  1721  superintendent  at  Sood«-r»hau*ert.  in 
1730  court-preacher  at  Weisaenfels.  and  died  .Ian.  1. 1 751 
He  published,  />•  Confessiome  TripoUlttna  (Wittenberg. 
1694):— De  Cibis  Hebratorum  ProhMtis  (1697) :_ I* 
Sepultura  Animalium  f/ebrmis  I' sit  at  a  (e<nL)  : — Fie- 
menta  Lingua  Iff  bract  (2d  ed.  Hildburghausen.  17IS 
— De  Saceo  et  finer e  ex  Antiguitate  Bebrtru  »  1698':— 
Opyat'o^aXciKiov  Musicum  Codicis  Hebrtti  vend. };- 
Pentits  Cunatuum  Sacrarum  (1709):— /V  Variant*** 
A'ort  Testamenti  Ijtctiimibus  a  MUlio  A  Uisgue  CoUrttv 
ad  Jdutth.  i  (1711):—/*  Liturgia  EcdeMur  Erwttbc*, 
etc.  (1721).  Sec  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud,  a,  v. ;  Winer,  'ffamm- 
buck  der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  8, 832 ;  Doling,  Die  geUhrten  fW 
logen  Drutschiands.  s.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemtinet  Ueitkrtem- 
Lexihm,  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Reinke,  Lacrestics,  a  Roman  Catholic  tbeci>- 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  6, 1797,  at  Langfordcr 
Oldenburg.  He  studied  at  MUnster  and  Bonn,  task 
holy  orders  in  1822,  and  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  Minister  in  1827.  In  1831  he  was  professor, 
in  1834  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1847  of  philosophy 
the  latter  degree  being  conferred  on  him  "  honoris  cans*.* 
In  ]M52  Reinke  was  made  capitular,  in  1862  honorary 
member  of  the  "  Societe  litteraire  "  of  the  Lou  van.  L"i*i- 
veraity,  in  1865  honorary  member  of  the  college  of  doc- 
tors of  the  Vienna  theological  faculty,  and  in  1866  "  cr-r» 
suitor  congregatiuiiis  de  propaganda  fide  pro  negoh:< 
ritus  orientalia."  Reinke  died  June  4,  1879.  He  wrer*. 
Exegesis  Critira  in  lesaiai  cttp.lii,  13-lm,  12  (MttnMfr. 
1886) : — Exegesis  Critica  in  lesaite  cap.  it,  2-4  «1838t  .— 


Die  Weissatpino  von  der  Jungfrau  und  rms  /« 
(1848):—  L  eber  das  zulcunjlige  gtucUirke  Is**  Of 
JStamntes  Juda  (1849) :  —  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrm+g  wi 
alien  Testaments  (1851-72, 8  vols.): — Iter  Pmphet  M>'!<*- 
rhi  (Giessen,  1856):— Die  messiutnscken  Pstitmem  ( 1*57- 
58,  2  vols.): — Kurze  ZusammensttUung  alter  Ahc*i- 
chumten  torn  hebr.  Text  in  der  Psalmenuben  set  sung  der 
LXX.  und  Vulgata,  etc.  (1858):—  J  He  mes*ianiscke* 
Weissagungen  bei  den  grossen  und  Heimen  Pmpketem  des 
Allen  Testaments  (1869-62,  4  vols.):— Zur  Kritik  dee 
dlteren  Yersionen  des  Propketen  Xuhum  (Mtlnster.  1867} : 
— l>er  Propket  lloqgai  (1868)  -.—Iter  Prophet 
(end.) :— /*,  Propket  Habakuk  (1870):— j 
Micka  (1874).    (B.  P.) 

Reinmuud,  J.  F.,  D.D..  a  Lutheran  minister,  speia 
bis  boyhood  and  early  manhood  in  Lancaster.  0,  i 
which  place  he  removed  with  his  parents  when  tbineeo 
years  of  age.  His  education,  classical  and  tbeologirsi 
was  secured  at  Wittenberg  College.  Findlay  was  tl* 
scene  of  his  lirst  pastoral  labor.  From  Findlay  he  aeet 
to  Lancaster,  from  w  hich,  after  a  succeseful  pastors?', 
he  removed,  in  1868,  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  superintendent  of  public  srho«ds.  In 
he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  Lebanon.  Pa.  1  ' 
Reinmund  was  a  memlxT  of  the  committee  of  the  Gc>> 
eral  Synod  that  revised  the  Hgmn  and  Tune  Book,  la 
the  hope  of  restoring  his  failing  health  be  wmt  to 
Jacksonville,  Fhu,  but  never  relumed.  He  died  Apnl 
26,  1880.    See  Lutkeran  Observer,  May  7,  1880. 

Rekem  is  thought  by  Tristram  (Bible  Piare*.  :v 
122)  to  lie  the  present  village  of  .lis  Karim,  about  fWr 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

Remeth  is  reganled  by  Tristram  and  Onder  t« 
the  present  er-Ramek,  five  and  a  half  miles  north-wes 
of  Sebustieh,  "a  conspicuous  village  on  a  hilly  ko™l 
above  the  small  plain,  with  a  high  centra]  house.  It 
is  of  moderate  size,  with  olives  below.  The  aide*  of 
the  hill  are  steep"  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Surrey, 
ii,  154). 

Remonstrance,  Armimax.  This  is  a  doeuowst 
drawn  up  by  Cytenbogaert,  and  presented,  in  16K  to 
the  states  of  Holland,  against  tbe 
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of  Dort.  It  specifies  the  fire  Calvinisric  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  then  in  five  articles  states  the  Arminian  po- 
rtions. On  this  account  it  gives  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the  QuiNQiT articular  Controvkrmv  (q.  v.).  The 
Calvinistic  party  afterwards  presented  a  Counter- Remon- 
strance.   See  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  iii,  646. 

Remit  sat,  ClIABUH  ok,  a  French  statesman  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1797,  and  died  June 
6.  1876.  Besides  Essais  de  Philiwophic  (Paris,  1834, 
8  vols.)  and  Philosophic  Religieuse  (1864),  he  wrote 
biographies  of  Abelard  (1845),  Ansclm  of  Canterbury 
( 1853;  Germ,  transl.  bv  Wurzbach,  Ratisbon,  1854),  and 
Bacon  (1868).    (B.  P.) 

Remy.  Franz,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
who  died  at  Berlin,  May  3,  18*2,  was  a  follower  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  published  Hausandachten  aus 
Schl'iermncher's  Predigten  in  tdglichen  Betrachtungm 
(Berlin,  1861-62,  2  vols.).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Renegger,  Michael.    Sec  Rennkjer. 

Rent,  GciDO,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1575,  and  first  studied  under  Denys 
Calvert;  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  the  Caracci, 
and  was  a  brilliant  pupil.    He  soon  acquired  distinc- 
tion, and  early  executed  some  tine  works,  particularly 
bis  picture  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Desert,  for  the  cloister 
<>f  San  Michele,  in  Boeco.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
and  executed  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  for  the 
church  of  that  saint,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter 
also.    He  now  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  His 
most  celebrated  works  in  the  palaces  ct  Home,  are  his 
Magdalen,  in  the  Barberiui  collection,  and  his  fresco 
of  Aurora.    The  paintings  of  Guido  are  numerous, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  collections  in 
Italy  and  throughout  Europe.    He  ruined  himself  by 
gambling,  and  died  at  Bologna,  Aug.  18,  1042.   To  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  his  powers,  we  are  to  judge  by  his 
be*t  pictures,  such  as  The  Magdalen,  at  Home;  The 
Miracle  of  the  Manna,  at  Kavcuna;  7'A«  Conception, 
at  Forli ;  The  Murder  of  the  Innocent*,  and  The  Re- 
pentance.  of  St.  Peter,  at  Bologna;  The  Purification, 
at  Modena;  and  The  Assumption,  at  Genoa,  with  many 
other  works  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  elsewhere.  See 
Spooucr,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  a.  v. 

Rennecke,  Christoph  Hcldreich,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1797.  From  18*25 
to  1831  he  acted  as  tutor  of  the  duchess  Helena  of 
Mecklenburg,  afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans.  From 
1831  to  1871  he  was  pastor  at  Dargmi,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, when  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  lived  as  a 
patriarch  among  his  people.  He  died  April  27.  1881, 
at  Rostock.  Renuecke  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
w  ell  -  known  professor  of  Halle,  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  on  the  most  important  topics 
of  the  time.  He  wrote,  IHe  l^ehre  com  Amt  der  Schlu*- 
9*4  (Malchtn,  1845) : — Begrundimg  der  Lehren  nm  der 
Sande,  von  der  Person  Christi  (Magdeburg,  1848): — 
Uie  Lehre  row  Staate,  etc.  (I^eipsic,  1860).  Sec  Zuch- 
old, 2/iW.  7W  a.  v.  (B.P.) 

Resurrection,  The  First,  is  a  phrase  occurring 
in  Rev.  xx,  4-6: 

**  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  npon  them,  and 
Judgment  was  given  unto  them:  nnd  /  navs  the  souls  of 
iliem  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Je>us,  and 
'or  the  word  of  «od,  and  which  had  uot  worshiped  the 
■ejint,  neither  his  imnge,  ueilher  had  received  Am  m»rk 
jpon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  bauds:  and  they  lived 
tnd  relinied  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest 
»f  the  dead  lived  not  attain  until  the  thousand  years  were 
ltiiabed.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy 
s  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resnrrection  :  on  such  the 
•econd  death  hath  uo  power,  but  thev  shall  be  priests  of 
J<sd  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 


Interpreters  have  been  divided  as  to  the  distinction  in 
true  here  denoted  by  the  two  successive  resurrections, 
t  was  *he  general  opinion  of  the  early  Christians  (but 
iot  universal;  see Hengstenbcrg,  Apocalyp. ii, 348  uote, 


Carter's  ed.)  that  the  thousand  years  were  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  coupled  with  this 
reckoning  was  often  expressed  a  belief  in  the  literal 
resurrection  of  saints  at  that  time,  prior  to  the  general 
resurrection;  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  that 
"those  who  lived  next  to  the  apostles  and  the  whole 
church  for  three  hundred  years,  understood  these  words 
in  their  literal  sense  "  (Alford,  Comment,  ad  loc.).  Bish- 
op Wonfa WOtth  affirm*  {Greek  Test,  irith  .Votes,  ad  loc) 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation  "is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  best  expositors  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  churches  from  the  days  of  Sl  Augustine 
to  those  of  bishop  Andrews.'1  A  glance  at  the  con- 
spectus given  in  such  works  as  Poole's  Synopsis  Criti- 
corum,  and  WolfFs  Cum  in  N.  T.,  at  this  place,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  earlier  in- 
terpreters on  the  subject,  and  that  in  Silicon's  //oris 
Apoctrfyptici*,  ad  loc.,  displays  an  equal  divergence  in 
modern  times.  Those  who  hold  the  literal  view  main- 
tain (1)  that  this  is  the  only  plain  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  (2)  that  it  is  sustained  by  several  other  passages 
which  speak  of  a  distinction  of  the  righteous  as  raised 
first  (es|>ecially  1  Theas.  iv,  16).  But  these  latter  pas- 
sages do  not  require,  nor  even  admit,  so  long  an  inter- 
val between  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  that  of 
others,  which,  moreover,  are  elsewhere  represented  aa 
substantially  simultaneous  (John  v,  28,  29 ;  Rev.  xx, 
12);  indeed,  Scripture  everywhere  (unless  in  the  pas- 
sage in  dispute)  knows  of  but  one  future  advent  of  our 
Lord,  and  that  the  tin.nl  and  universal  one.  at  least  after 
the  figurative  one  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See 
F.MCHATOI.OOY.  Moreover,  such  a  temfsiral  and  earth- 
ly reign  of  Christ  as  the  literalists  here  require,  is  at 
variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  economy  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  we  may  add  that  the  anticipations  which  such 
a  theory  engenders  have  been  the  bane  of  Chiliasm 
(q.  v.),  and  the  fosterer  of  fanaticism  in  all  ages.  See 
Mit.i.KN akianh.  Finally  and  conclusively,  the  passage 
in  dispute  itself  explicitly  limits  the  resurrection  in 
this  case  to  the  "souls"  of  the  martyrs  (not  all  saints), 
apparently  meaning  a  revival  of  their  devoted  spirit,  or, 
at  most,  their  glorification  (as  in  the  case  of  the  "two 
witnesses,"  Rev.  xi,  11,  12);  and  not  a  word  is  said 
about  a  terrestrial  reign,  but  only  one  "  with  Christ," 
i.  e.  in  the  celestial  or  spiritual  sphere.  The  modem 
literature  of  the  discussion  is  very  copious,  but  quite 
sporadic,  and  no  complete  treatise  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject.  The  test  is  that  bv  David  Brown,  D.D., 
Christ's  Second  Coming  (Loud.  1846,  1847,  1856). 

Rettig,  H  Em  RICH  Christian  MiciiAKt,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  German  v.  was  tx>m  at  Gicssen  in 
1795,  where,  after  completing  his  studies,  he  also  estab- 
lished himself  as  academical  teacher.  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished Die  frrie  protestantische  Kirche  oder  die  kirch~ 
lichen  I'erfassutigsgrvndsdtze  des  Kcangeliutns,  in  which 
he  advocates  separation  of  State  and  Church.  In  1833 
be  was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
died  March  24, 18."J6.  Of  his  works  we  also  mention, 
Veber  das  Zeugniss  Justin*  uber  die  A pokalypse  ( I/eipsic, 
1839) :— Qutustiones  Philippenses  (Giesaen,  1831).  See 
Zuchold,  Bihl.  Theol.  s.  v. ;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- F.ncyklop. 
a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  92,  263,  666;  ii, 
18.  (B.P.) 

Reuchlin,  a  name  common  to  several  Lutheran 
theologians,  of  whom  we  here  mention  the  following: 

X.  CltltlSTOPIf,  the  teacher  of  the  famous  Bengel,  Iwrn 
in  166»>.  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  ami  died 
at  the  former  place,  dune  II,  1707.  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote,  lie  Artificio  Jacobi  Magicn, 
etc. :— /V  Ikilurio  Mosnico,  etc : — [)e  Nora  Creatione 
Fphes.  ii,  10:  —  De  Evangelio  ad  Rom.  i,  16,  17:  —  De 
Credendis  e  Script tira  Sacra  Diciis  Exegesi  Theologica 
L>emonstratis: — Ite  Dubitatione  Cartesiana : — De  A  ria- 
nismo,  etc  See  Jocher,  .4  Ugemeines  Gekhrten-I^xikon, 
s.  v. 

Jacob,  bom  at  Gersthcim,  near  Stras- 
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barg,  in  1605,  and  died  tit  the  Utter  place,  June  3, 1788, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  in  the  author  of  De 
Doctrina  Cypriana  (1751-66,3  parts).  See  Winer, 
J/andbuch  drr  tteoL  Lit.  i,  906. 

3.  Hkkmaxx,  who  <licd  at  Stuttgard  in  1873,  doctor 


ing  and  character  made  him  the  leader  in  the  V.t- 
formed  Church  of  Hungary.  When,  on  Sept.  1.  \<A 
the  emperor  of  Austria  issued  the  famous  **  Patw." 
which  was  followed  by  the  edict  issued  by  the  min<- 
ter  of  public  worship,  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  friz 


of  philosophy,  wrote,  lias  Christenthum  in  Frankreich   grieved,  for  the  object  of  the  "Patent"  and  ibe  etiirl 
halbder  Kirche  ( Hamburg,  1837) :  |  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete  reorganization  «f  ibt 

Reformed  Church,  involving  tbe  destruction  of  at-.'f- 
government  and  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical  U--- 
islation  to  the  civil  authority.  This  attempt  to  depm  < 
the  IU  U  >rmcd  Church  of  her  inherent  rights  an>uswl 
the  spirit  of  self-defence  against  the  intrusion  of  th* 
secular  power,  and  Revesz  came  forward  with  hi*  A 
Protettdns  F.gyhdzalkatmdny.  etc.,  i.  e.  E**<bymtw^ 
Principal  of  the  Protectant  Church  Constitution  Ac- 
otrding  to  the  Statements  of  the  Lending  /v/.,rvr;. 
Cimfessvms,  ami  Church  Organizations  (  ),  whidi 

appeared  as  a  reply  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Au«iru- 
im|terial  cabinet.    In  this  work  he  seta  forth  the  vk*i 
of  the  Reformers,  especially  Calvin,   regarding  the 
Church's  inherent  and  indefeasible  n"i;ht  of  s*lf-g.-v- 
ernment,  and  delineates  the  organizations  of  the  »«r- 
man,  Swiss,  French,  and  Scottish  Reformed  church**. 
His  next  production  was  Opinion  Keg^t-iling  'he  Chi*/ 
Points  of  the  Hungarian  Protectant  Church  C'-n*ti/*'v  • 
(1857).    The  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  pn>te«t«i 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  secular  power,  ami  app**W 
to  a  national  free  synod.  All  who  dared  to  speak  puhikiv 
against  the  edict — and  among  these  was  Ki  ve»i — w«r* 
summoned  la-fore  the  civil  courts,  and  some  were  etea 
committed  to  prison.  A  great  deputation  of  pTote*t»M? 
was  sent  (Jan.  25,  I860)  to  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  with 
a  petition  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  "  Patent  "  ai  d  th* 
edict.     The  leading  spirit  in   this   movement  was 
Revesz.    On  May  15,  1X60.  the  "Patent"  was  winV 
drawn,  and  amnesty  was  grante«l  to  all  who  were  of- 
fering for  their  opposition  to  the  decrees.     At*  tb*t 
struggle  l>egan  when,  under  the  new  constitution,  ia 
1868,  the  Hungarian  parliament  hurriedly  r<a*s*-<<  r  r 
law  for  the  secularization  of  the  elementary-  s*-h.»k 
H6vesz,  with  his  usual  deep  and  wide  in*ighr.  and  tn* 
Protestant  instincts,  stood  forth  to  criticise  ami  a«*>; 
the  law  on  its  dangerous  siile.    With  the  view  of  er~ 
lightening  and  directing  public  opinion,  as  well  a*  vi:  - 
dicating  the  right  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  manage 
her  own  schools,  a  right  secured  by  constitutional  law. 
he  started  a  scientific  monthly  magazine   in  lsO>. 
called  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Observer  (  Mary,,- 
Protestdns  Fiffyrlmezo).     A  still  brighter  Cam*  «ra* 
reserved  by  Pmvideucc  for  the  Oftserrer  in  tbe  field  >4 
polemics.    The  views  of  the  (iermau  so-called  ~  Pn<- 
eslant  Union "  found  many  advocates  in  Huncarr 
among  the  professors  of  divinity  and  ministers.  Th« 
"modern,"  or  rationalistic  tendency.  Ivased  on  mere 
negations,  and  claiming  unrestricted  freedom  in  relig- 
ion and  doctrine,  began  to  exercise  its  terrible  indig- 
ence in  the  professorial  chairs  religious  new*paj*rs. 
and  public  meetings.     After  some  preparatory  skir- 
mishes, the  "  Liberals"  founded  the  "  Hungarian  Prw- 
estant  Union  "  at  Pesth,  in  Octolnr.  1871.  declaring  it* 
chief  aim  to  be  "to  renew  the  n>ligi«us-ntoral  life  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  to  harmonize  it  with  nitanal 
culture."     This  Protestant  Union  denied  rev.  Ian. -e. 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  highly  extolled  Unitariaa- 
ism.     But  when  it  had  reached  its  height  Reve*x 
raised  the  banner  of  evangelicalism,  and  every  i. vo- 
lar of  his  monthly  review  was  eagerly  tvad  in  btffa 
camps.    The  chief  work  by  him  acainst  the  n* na- 
tive theology  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  A  ,»/«scy.r* 
Ooszdgi  Protettdn*  EgyletrCd,  i.  e.  C»n<mdna  the  //«». 
garian  Protestant  I 'num,  reprinted  from  the 
the  Observer,    It  is  an  effective  and  conclusive  dHVnrr 
of  evangelical  Protestantism.    So  severe  was  tin-  attack 
on  the  so-called  "  new  Reformers"  that  the  rationafcstw 
Unitarian  Union  soon  lost  its  prestige,  evangelical  prin- 
ciples were  saved,  and  the  famous  association  silen'H 
dissolved.    Besides  the  works  already 


—  Geschichte  ran  Port- Roya I.  etc.  (1889,  2  vols.):  — 
Pascars  lAbrn,  etc.  (Stuttgard,  1840).  See  Zuchold, 
Jiibl.  ThevL  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Reuden,  Amhrohur,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Feb.  1,  1543,  studied  at  I^-ipsic 
and  Jena,  and  died  at  the  latter  place,  June  1,  1615. 
He  wrote.  Compendium  Grammatical  Ebraicie  (Witten- 
berg, 1586): — liagoge  Gramnuitica  in  Linguam  He- 
braicam  (1604)  -.—isagoge  HilAica  (Hamburg,  1602):— 
(Economui  Vein-is  et  Xori  Testamenti,  Ostendens  quid 
ibi  Observtmdum  sit  (Uipsic,  1603),  etc.  Sec  .locher, 
A  ligemeines  Gelehrten-Uxiltm,  a.  v. ;  Ftlrst,  JiibL  Jud. 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Reus  a,  Jerkmias  Frikpricii,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  I>ec.  2,  1700.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  travelled  extensively,  was  in  1731  ap- 
pointed court-preacher  and  pmfessor  at  Copenhagen, 
in  1742  doctor  of  theology,  in  1749  general  superin-  i 
tendent  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  in  1757  professor  at 
Tubingen,  and  died  March  o,  1777.  He  published,  Ito 
Ufu  Exjrerirntitr  Spiritualis  in  Scripturarum  Interpre- 
tations (2d  ed.  Lei  pair,  1735):  —  Meletema  de  Sensu 
JSeptem  Parabolarum  Matth.  xiii  Prophetico  (1733):  — 
Meletenui  de  Spirit  us  Sancti  Testimonio  (1734): — Itiss. 
qua  Illustre  Oraculum  Xachar.  ri,  12,  13  Erplunatur 
(1758);  —  I)e  Auctore  Apacalgpseos  ( I7G7),  etc  Sec 
Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theol.»/en  iJeutschlands,  8.  v.; 
Ftlrst,  iiibl.  Jud.  s.  v.    (K  P.) 

Reuter,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Sehlawe,  Pomerauia,  June  17, 
1675.  He  studied  al  Wittenberg,  in  1702  was  deacon 
there,  in  1708  pastor  at  Zerbst,  in  1711  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  died  April  6.  1744.  He  published,  l>e  Li- 
btnda,  Xvbile  Grtrna-um  Ithetore  (Wittenlierg,  16l»9):— 
JJe  Cultu  Dei  Adrertu*  f/obbesium,  Chtrburg  et  iSpino- 
zam  (1702)  :-J>e  Macarin  .Kgyptio  (1703) :— /to  Fu<ie- 
ribus  et  Testamenti*  (1706):— Ito  Precibu*  Heatorum  in 
Ca-lis  pro  Homiuibtts  in  Terris  (1714): — Ito  Lege  Mo- 
rali  mm  Abrogata  ex  Jnh.  i,  18  (eod.)  :—SiKaiwpa  Toi< 
vopov  ex  Horn,  riii  (1716)  .—  Typus  Poctrvur  et  Theola- 
pia  M oralis  (1718): — Electa  Theobxjica  (1720).  See 
Doring,  Die  gelehrten   Theolagen    Dtutschlands,  s.  v. 

Renter,  Quirinus,  a  German  scholar,  pupil  and 
successor  of  Zach.  Ursinus,  was  born  at  Moslwch,  Sept. 
27. 1558.  He  studied  at  Heidell»erg.  In  1578  he  went 
to  Neustadt,  where  his  former  teachers  lectured  at  the 
newly-founded  academy.  In  1580  Renter  went  to  Bres- 
lau  as  private  tutor,  but  relumed  to  Neustadt  in  1583. 
In  1590  he  was  again  at  Heidelberg,  became  in  1001 
doctor  of  theology,  in  16(12  professor  of  Old  Test,  theol- 
ogy, and  died  March  22.  Kil3.  or  his  writings  we 
mention,  Centura  Caterheteot  lleidtlb,  rgentit :  —  l)ia- 
triba  de  Chiquiiate  .  —  Tractatut  de  EccUtia.  —Apho- 
ritmi  ThettUtgiri  de  Vera  Ihligione  .•  —  Dissert at 'io  de 
ftKaniifian  I.egis  in  Chiisto  et  Chrittiatds  ad  Pom. 
viii  :—Commenlariut  in  Obadiam  Pr-phehim  uwi  cum 
Jllnttri"!  urn  W'"rnndam  de  Messut  Prisma  et  Officio 
Vntidninrvm  Frplicatione,  etc.  See  Freher.  Theatrum 
Vicornm  Clttriss.;  Jochcr,  A  llgemeinet  Gelehrten  -  Lex- 
U-on,  s.  v.;  Iseliu,  Historisches  Cnirfital-Lexilon,  s.  v.; 
Plitl-Herzog,  Ileal- Encykbtp.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rfcveaz,  K.mkrii,  a  Reformed  theologian  of  Hun- 
gary, was  born  in  1826.  He  studied  at  Debreczin  and 
Buda.  and  after  spending  some  time  for  literary  pur- 
poses in  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
became  pastor  Of  two  country  congregations  in  succes- 
sion, but  was  removed  in  1856  to  iK  breczin,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  Feb.  13,  1881.  His 
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v£$z  published,  Kdlrin  Elete  it  a  KdMnizmus,  i.  c.  The 
Life  of  Ctdrin  and  Calvinism  (  Peath,  1864  ).    This  is 
the  first  classic  history  of  Cnlvin's  life  in  Hungarian:— 
Joannes  Sylvester  Pannonius,  a  Hungarian  Protestant 
Reformer  (Debreczin,  1859): — Mathuis  Divay  Hiro, 
the  First  Hungarian  Reformer:  hit  Life  anil  Works 
(1863).    In  1865  Revftsz  tilled  the  chair  of  Church  his- 
tory, an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1866,  but  a  volume 
•■f  general  Church  history  is  the  fruit  of  this  one  year's 
professorship.    In  1871  the  Protestant  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy at  Vienna  conferred  on  bim  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology.    RevAsz  never  accepted  promotion  to  any 
of  the  higher  positions  in  ecclesiastical  government, 
wishing  to  remain  a  simple  minister.    For  Hereog's 
Rnd- Enrykl»]>ddie  Revesz  wrote  in  German  the  article 
on  Dev. iv  and  the  Hungarian  reformation  (1st  ed.  vol. 
xix ;  2d  ed.  vol.  iii).   See  Catholic  Presl/yterutn  Review, 
Dec  1881.  (B.P.) 

Reynolds,  Ignatius  Aloyslus,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  was  born  near  Bardstown,  Ky., 
Aug.  22, 1798,  and  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  He  became  a  priest,  and  was  successively 
vicar  general  of  Kentucky,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, and  president  of  Nazareth  Female  Institute  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Charleston, 
S«C.,  March  18,  1844,  and  died  in  that  citv,  March  6, 
1855. 

Reynolds,  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  *m  of  a  baker,  born  in  Windsor.  Of  all  the 
primates  who  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury,  few 
seem  to  have  been  less  qualified  to  discbarge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  a  metropolitan  than  he.  He  was  not 
equal  to  the  situation  as  regards  his  talents,  learning, 
piety,  or  his  virtues.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  and  was  duly  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  by 
archbishop  Winchelsey",  Oct.  13,  1308.  Here  he  was  a 
failure,  but  he  had  some  friends,  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that,  .Jan.  4,  1314,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  was  also  made  chancellor.  He  died  a  de- 
spised old  man,  Nov.  16,  1327.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
A  rchbithopt  of  Canterbury,  iii,  455  sq. 

Reynolds,  William  Morton,  P.O.,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  at  Little  Falls  Forge,  Pa.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  early  manhood,  being  at  first 
identified  with  the  Lutheran  Church;  was  professor  of 
1.  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  several  years ;  after- 
wards president  of  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. ; 
anil  was  also  at  one  time  president  of  Illinois  State 
University,  Springfield.  He  changed  his  ecclesiastical 
relations  about  1863,  entering  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  connected  with  the  diocese  of  Illinois. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  rector  sue-  1 
cewsively  at  Harlem  "and  Oak  Park,  111.  He  died  at 
Chicago,  Sept.  5,  1*76.  aged  sixty-four  years.  See  Lu- 
theran Observer,  Sept.  15,  1*76. 

Rhadamanthus,  in  Creek  mythology,  son  of  Ju-  , 
piter  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  ' 
was  a  person  of  such  justice  that  he  was  fabled  to  be  one 
of  the  three  judges  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Rhadegunda,  Saint.    See  Brai>holk. 

Rhegius  Urbanus.   See  Rooms, 

Rhcmwald,  GSORGS  FniBIMtlCH  Hkinrich,  a 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  20, 
18*  r2,  at  Scharnhausen,  near  Stuttgard,  and  died  at  Bonn 
m  1» 49,  doctor  and  professor  of  theologv.  He  is  the 
author  of,  I  he  kirchliche  A  rrhtiohgie  (Berlin,  1830):— 
J)e  Pseudodoctoribiis  Colossensibus  Commentatin  Exe- 
ejetico  -  Ilistoiica  (Bonn,  1834) :  —  Commmtar  iiber  den 
Brief  Pauli  an  die  PhUipper  (Berlin.  1827)  :—A  be/ardi 
JTHalogus  inter  Philosop/ium  et  Christianum  (1831): — 
A  beUirdi  Epitome  Theohgia-  Christiana-  (1835) : — and 
edited  Allgemeines  Repertorium  fur  die  thtologUche  Li-  ' 
iertitur  und  kirchliche  Statistic,  vol.  i-xlvii  (1833-44). 
See  Winer,  Handhuch  der  theot.  Lit.  i,  11,  263,  572,  608, 1 
878,  879 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


Rhemoboth.    See  Sarabaites. 

Rhode,  Johanw  Gottukb  Hkinrich, a  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  in  1762,  and  died  at  Brealau,  Aug. 
28,  1837.  He  wrote,  Ueber  religiose  BUdung,  Mytholo- 
ffie  tint  I  Philosophie  der  Hindus  (I^eipsic,  1827,  2  vols.) : 
— Die  heilige  Save  und  das  gesammte  Religionssystem  der 
alien  Bactrer,  Meder,  Perser  und  des  Zendvolkes  (Frank- 
fort, 1820) : — (Jregorii  Barhebrtei  Scholia  in  Psalmum 
v  et  rriii  Edita,  Translate,  etc  i  Breslau,  1882): — Pro- 
legomenorum  ad  Qua-stionum  de  Evangelio  Apostoloque 
Marcionis  Denuo  Instituenilam  Caput  i-iii  (1834).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  519,  521 ;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theot.  s.v.  (B.P.) 

Rlbbeck,  Conrad  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Stolpe,  Pomerania,  March 
21,  1759.  He  studied  at  Halle,  was  in  1779  teacher  at 
his  native  place,  in  1786  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  in  1805 
at  Berlin,  and  died  June  28,  1826,  doctor  of  theology 
and  member  of  the  superior  consistory.  He  published 
ascetical  and  homiletical  works,  for  which  see  Doring, 
I  He  deutschen  Kattzelredner,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  ikeoL  Lit.  i,  495;  ii,  92,  148,  163,  168,  176,  177,  202, 
205, 207, 232,  294, 33 1 .    ( B.  P.) 

Ribov,  Gnmo  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  8,  1703,  at  Lochau,  Han- 
over, and  studied  theology  at  Halle.  In  1722  he  went 
to  Bremen  as  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1727 
to  Helmsthdt,  where  he  commenced  his  academical 
career.  In  1782  he  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Qued- 
linburg,  in  1736  was  called  to  Gottingen,  and  made 
doctor  of  theology  in  1737.  In  1789  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  university,  but  resigned  his  position  in 
1759  to  accept  a  call  to  Hanover.  Ribov  died  Aug.  22, 
1774.  Of  his  publications  we  mention,  Ite  lis  in  qui~ 
bus  Christum  Imitari  nec  I'nssumus  nec  Par  est  (Gottin- 
gen, 1737):—  Institutions  Theologi*  Dogmatic*  (1740): 
—  he  A  ftostolatu  Judaicit,  Sjteciatim  Paulino  (1745) : — 
I)e  Termino  Vaticiniomm  Yeteris  Testamenti  Ultimo 
(1748) : — lh  A  ntiquitatibus  Judaico-Christianis  ( 1 752) : 
— De  Initio  Munerit  Af»>stolici  Sancti  Pauli  (1756) :  — 
De  Methodoqua  Theoloyia  Moralises!  Tradenda  (1759). 
Sec  Doring,  Die  gtlehrten  Theologen  DeutschLinds,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Rice,  Benjamin  Holt,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  Imrn  in  Bedford  County,  Va..  Nov.  29, 
1782.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
Sept.  28,  1810;  in  1814  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pros- 
byterian  Church  in  Petersburg,  Va..  where  he  remained 
for  fifteen  years;  in  1832  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society;  in  1833  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  be 
remained,  discharging  his  duties  faithfully,  for  fourteen 
years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  church  near  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  Va.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1856.  Dr. 
Rice  possessed  su|»erior  powers  as  a  preacher.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  no  r.  Pulpit,  iv,  626. 

Rice,  John  Holt,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  wa>»  born  July  23. 1818,  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1838,  pursued  the  Study  of  law  for  three  years 
in  Princeton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  lor 
a  time  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  graduated  from  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1815,  and  the  same  year  was  licensed  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  For  several  mouths  he  as- 
sisted  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Fir>t 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton.  Then  going  south, 
he  labored  a  year  in  New  Orleans  I»a.,  as  city  mission- 
ary. In  1847  he  began  to  preach  at  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
He  next  became  pastor  of  the  village  church  at  Char- 
lotte Court-House,  Va.,  and  was  released  in  1855.  For 
a  time  he  served  as  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  1  *•">«; 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  Walnut  Street  Church  in 
I^ouisville,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  till  1861.  During 
the  civil  war  he  preached  in  the  South,  at  Lake  Prov- 
idence, La.,  and  Braudou  and  Vicksburg,  Miss,   lu  1867 
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be  went  to  Mobile,  in  1869  to  Franklin,  TYnn.,  and  af- 
terwards to  Mason,  till  1876.  After  this  he  labored  as 
an  evangelist,  preaching  to  the  poor  and  destitute.  He 
died  Sept.  7,  1878.  After  the  division  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  iu  1861,  he  adhered  to  the  Southern  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Dr.  Hice  had  a  knowledge  wide  and 
varied ;  his  sermons  were  often  of  a  very  high  order. 
See  A'ecro/.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem,  1879,  p.  49. 

Rice,  Samuel  D.,  D.D.,  a  general  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1815.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  was  converted  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  1837 
he  entered  the  Itinerant  ministry.  With  the  exception 
of  a  year  at  the  Saikville  Wesleyan  College,  he  spent 
six  years  in  the  city  of  Su  John"  From  1853  to  1857 
he  was  treasurer  and  moral  governor  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege; from  1857  to  I860  stationed  in  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton; from  1863  to  1878  governor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Ladies*  College  there;  in  1873  and  1874  president  of 
the  conference,-  in  1880  appointed  to  Winnipeg,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years  as  chairman  of  that  district. 
In  188*2  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada;  and  at  the  rirst  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Methodist  churches  he  was  elected 
senior  general  superintendent.  He  died  Dec  11,  1884. 
Dr.  Rice  was  a  man  of  tall  ami  commanding  appearance. 
As  a  presiding  officer  he  was  dignified  and  firm,  as  a 
preacher, earnest  and  forcible;  as  a  pastor  and  adminis- 
trator his  principle  was  unot  to  mend  our  rules,  but  keep 
them."  He  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  lofty  cour- 
age. See  (Canada)  Christian  Guardian,  December, 
1884. 

Richard  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Su  Andrew's  iu  1163.  lie  died  iu  1173.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  1 1. 

Richard  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bishop  of 
Moray  in  1187.  He  died  at  Spynie  in  1203.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  136. 

Richard  (3),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  probablv  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  in  1249.   See  Keith,  Sottish  Bishops,  p.  80. 

Richard  (4),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  bi.thop  of 
the  Isles  in  1252.  He  died  in  1274.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  300. 

Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  by  birth  a 
Norman.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  life".  When 
the  primary  education  of  Kichard  was  finished  he  waa 
received  into  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, and  his  raanuer  being  noticed  by  archbishop  The- 
obald, he  selected  him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 
Richard's  first  preferment  was  to  the  place  of  prior,  in 
the  monastery  of  Su  Martin,  Dover,  in  1140.  He  was 
consecrated  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury,  April  7,  1 174,  at 
Anagni,  and  "a  more  amiable  man  than  archbishop 
Kichard  never  sat  iu  the  chair  of  Augustine."  In  1176 
he  was  sent  to  Normandy,  to  arrange  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  princess  Joanna  and  William,  king  of  Sicily. 
Ten  years  after  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  chill  when 
making  a  journev  to  Rochester,  and  died  while  there, 
Feb.  16,  1184.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
CanUrlmry,  ii,  508  stj. 

Richards,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  May  14.  1797.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1821 ,  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  iu  1824,  was  for  a  year  agent  for  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
pastor  at  Woodstock.  Vu,  from  1827  to  1831,  associate 
editor  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle  from  1831  to  1837,  and 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Dartmouth  College  from  1841 
until  his  death,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  March  29,  1859. 
"  Dr.  Richards  was  a  comprehensive  scholar,  faithful  to 
Christ,  and  heartily  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  No  man  ever  questioned  his  learning,  in- 
tegrity, and  piety."    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  316. 

Richardson,  Ellas  H.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  waa  born  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Aug.  11,  1827. 


He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1853,  wa 
dained  at  Goffstown,  May  18, 1854,  and  remained 
two  years;  then  waa  pastor  at  Dover  until  1863;  ucxt 
of  the  Richmond  Street  Church,  Providence,  K.  U  mm. 
1867 ;  of  the  First  Church,  Weatneld,  Mas**,  until  1*7; 
of  the  Center  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  1879.  six; 
finally  of  the  Center  Church,  New  Britain,  until  1:m 
death,  June  27, 1883.  See  The  CongiegtUumalist,  Ju.r 
5, 1883.    (J.  a  S.) 

Richardson,  Merrill,  D.D.,  s  Con-rregatw*. 
minister,  was  burn  at  Holden,  Mass.,  Oct.  4.  18  U.  H* 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  iu  1835,  then  taox  t 
for  two  years  in  the  Academv  of  Middleburv.i 
uated  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1839.  H« 
dained  pastor  at  Terry ville, Conn..  Oct.  27, I H4 1 ,  rr mur- 
ing there  nearly  five  years.  From  1847  to  1849  he  wa* 
acting  paator  at  Durham,  when  he  waa  reinstalled  at 
Terry  villa.  Fn>ro  this  charge  he  waa  dismissed.  Jar. 
18,  1858.  The  same  month  he  was  installed  pastor 
the  Salem  Street  Church,  Worcester,  Mass*,  and  her*  h* 
remained  until  September,  1870.  The  following  No- 
vember he  assumed  charge  of  the  New  England  Church, 
New  York  city,  from  which  he  waa  dismissed  in  Mar. 
1872.  From  June  12,  1873,  he  was  in  charge  of  rh« 
Church  at  Milford,  Mass.,  until  his  death,  Dec  12. 1*75. 
During  1847  and  1848  he  was  secretary  of  the  Connecti- 
cut School  Board.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  423. 

Richmond,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Middleborough,  Mas*.,  in  1767.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1789;  rtudie-i 
theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Gurney,  of  N«>rth  Middle- 
borough;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Siough- 
ton,  Dec.  5,  1792;  dismissed,  Jan.  15,  1817;  installed  ax 
Dorchester,  June  25  following;  dismissed  in  1833;  then 
resided  for  several  years  in  Braintree,  and  died  in  B>~- 
ton,  April  10,1842.  Dr.  Richmond  was  a  candid  nun. 
a  close  and  acute  reasoner,  and  was  much  respected  as 
a  minister  and  a  neighbor.  See  Sprague,  A  i 
.1  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  417. 

Richter,  Job  ami  Geo  re;,  a  Lutheran 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1727  at  Leipeic.  where  he 
also  pursued  his  theological  studies.  In  1750  he  oun- 
menced  his  academical  career,  was  in  1751  profe*n>r. 
and  in  1756  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  June  14, 17*n, 
leaving,  De  Arte  Critica  Scripturtr  Intrrprete  (Lei;#i-. 
1750) : — De  Vitiis  Criticis  Luciani  et  f.r-ricorvtn  Or*- 
corum  (1752) : — SinguLires  Qnadam  .%/artitti  Lnfh^n 
de  Matriimmio  Senientia  (eod.)  :—D*  Paula  in  l"t/'i* 
Recocati  Suncio  ad  Act.  rii,  32,  33  (1756): — I*  JrV 
nere  Sacro  Johaimi  Baptista>  IHrinitns  Delegttto  (17571. 
—De  Theologo  Dei  Ilomine  ad  2  Tim.  Hi,  17  (1765):— 
Tabula  TheoloqitB  Dogmatic**  ad  L'sus  Lectin** r. 
(1771).  See  Doring,  Die  geUhrten  Thtologen  De*>sd- 
Uatds,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 

Richter,  Karl,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  1804  at  Warendorf.  In  1826  bt 
was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Rietberg,  in  !*# 
professor  at  Paderborn,  in  1837  director  at  Culm,  ia 
1844  canon  and  professor  at  Pelplin,  in  1849  at  Poam. 
in  1867  at  Treves,  and  died  Aug.  24,  1869,  doctor  of 
theology.    (B.  P.) 

Riddcll,  MuRTtMKR  S.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  East  Hamilton,  N.  YM  May  8, 1827.  Ah«t 
pursuing  secular  business  for  several  years,  he  studied 
at  the  Hamilton  Institution,  graduating  in  1858.  and 
was  soon  after  ordained  pastor  in  New  Brunswick. N.J, 
where  he  took  high  rank  as  a  preacher,  and  his  eigbt 
years'  ministry  was  eminently  successful.  Hia  labors, 
during  a  revival  of  remarkable  power,  broke  down  hi» 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  ministerial 
work.  All  his  efforts  to  regain  his  wasted  strength 
proved  futile,  and  he  died  at  Ottawa.  Kan..  Feb.  1. 1870. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Kncyclop.  p.  988.    (J.  C.  &) 

Ridley,  Joseph  James,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1810.  Ha 
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was  confirmed  in  1835;  made  deacon  in  1843,  and  pres- 
byter in  184-1 ;  became  rector  in  Oxford,  N.  C,  in  1858, 
and  the  following  year  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  While 
in  this  parish  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  after 
having  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  medicine.  In  I860 
he  removed  to  Knoxville,  as  president  of  East  Tennes- 
see University;  the  following  year  returned  to  Clarks- 
ville, as  rector  of  Trinity  Church;  in  1866  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisburg,  N.  C. ;  in  1867  of  Sr. 
Thomas's  Church,  Somerville,  Tenn.;  about  1870  of 
Zfon'a  Church,  Brownsville,  where  he  died,  March  10, 
1878. 

Riederer,  Joiiax*  Barthoujmais,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  (Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  March 
3,  1720.  He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Halle,  was  in  1744  ! 
afternoon  preacher  at  Nuremberg,  in  1745  preacher  at 
Altdorf,  in  1752  professor,  in  1753  doctor  of  theology, 
in  1760  archdeacon,  and  died  Feb.  5,  1771.  lie  wrote, 
De  Gtuuino  Sentu  Jtrtm.  zxri,  3  (Altdorf,  1753) : — De 
Pavli  Pradicantis  infer  Gtntts  Krungelium  Succrttibus 
(1750), etc.  See  During,  /Hegtlehrten  Thtologen  Dtutsch- 
latuU,  s.  v.;  Winer,  llandtuch  tier  thtoL  Lit.  i,  167,  817, 
546.  630,  750 ;  Fttrst,  liibL  JuJ.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rieger,  Oeorg  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  March  7, 1687,  at  Cannstadt.  In 
1715  he  was  vicar  at  Stuttgard,  in  1718  deacon  at 
Urach,  in  1721  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Stutt- 
gard, in  1733  pastor  of  St.  Leonhard,  in  1742  dean,  and 
died  April  16, 1743.  Kieger  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  his  sermons  and  ascetical  writings  have  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted.  See  Schmidt,  Gtschichtt  oVr  Prtdigt 
< <  lot  ha."  1H72),  p.  196-108;  Zuchold,  JJibl.  ThtoL  a.  v.; 
1  "lit t-Herzog,  Rtal- Encyklop.  a.  v. ;  During.  Die  gelthrttn 
Thtologen  /tntUchlands,  a.  v.;  Uchtcubcrger,  Encyclop. 
des  Sciences  Rtligieunts,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rieger,  Karl  Heinrlch,  aon  of  Georg  Conrad, 
was  born  at  Stuttgard,  dune  16, 1726.  In  1753  he  was 
vicar  at  Stuttgard.  in  1754  second  deacon  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  in  1757  court  chaplain,  and  in  1779  court  preacher 
at  Stuttgart',  and  died  Jan.  15,  1791.  After  bis  death 
were  published,  Utter  die  evtingelischen  Texte  an  den 
tSonn-,  rest-  und  Ftiertagen  (Stuttgard,  1794):  —  Ueber 
tUu  AVue  Testament  (1828, 4  vols.)  .—  Utter  die  Psalmen 
und  die  zwolf  kleinen  Prophettn  (1835,  2  vols.) :—  Uettr 
ia*  l.eten  Jesu  (1838).  See  Zuchold,  Ritl.  ThtoL.  s.  v. ; 
1*1  it  t-Herzog,  Rtal- Encyklop.  a.  v.;  Lichtcnberger,  En- 
-yclop.  des  Sciences  Religieusts,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Riegler,  Georo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
fiermany,  was  born  April  21,  1778.  In  1806  he  re- 
reived  holy  orders,  and  was  for  some  time  priest  of 
lifferent  congregations,  called  in  1821  as  professor  to 
[tamberg,  and  died  in  1847.  He  is  the  author  of, 
KrUische  Geschichte  der  Vulgata  (Sulzbach,  1820) t- 
tfebrdischc  Sprachschule  (together  with  A.  Martinet, 
ilaroberg,  1835): — Das  Ruch  Ruth  aus  dem  //ttraischm 
nit  Erlduterungen  (Wllrzhurg,  1812)  '.—Der  zriii.  Psalm 
rldutert  (1823):  —  IHe  KLtfftlitdtr  Jertmias  trldutert 
\tf2ff):—Christliche  Moral  (1823,  3  vols.) :— Dtr  Kid 
2.1  ed.  1826) :  —  RilAischt  Hermtntutik  (1835):—  Die 
^ucharistie  nach  Schrifl  und  Tradition  (1845):— Mm 
<eilige  Atendmahl  mil  Contrortrstn  (1845).  See  Zuch- 
d.l,  Dibl.  Thtol.  k  v.;  Fllrst,  Ritl.  Jud.  s.  v.;  Winer. 
I„ndbuch  tier  thtol.  Lit.  i,  62, 117,  203, 210,  220, 317,  489, 
i70;  ii,  350, 387.  (B.P.) 

RieB,  Frasz  Ui.rich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
iermanv,  was  born  Jan.  3,  1695,  at  Rreidenbach,  Hesse, 
rid  studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg.  In  1721  he 
t  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marburg,  in  1725  doctor, 
ml  in  1728  professor  of  theology.  Pies  died  Nov.  6, 
755,  and  left  lit  Jesu  Xazartno  in  Yaticiniis  Vettris 
nt*tamenti  Prmdicto  (Marburg,  1722) : — De  Deo  Spiritu 
rrutfStsTtf  (1724)-  —  Dt  Morbo  Pauli  Ajmstoli  ad  2 
'uilWi  rii,  7  (eod.):— Lit  Athtis  Eorumque  Stultitia 
1725): — De  Sacerdotis  Summi  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum 
nt/ressu  (1726) :  —  Dt  Ltirinitate  Sacra  Scriptujee 
1 748)  -—De  Salute  Protoplastorum  (1750) :— De  Asytis 
XII.— E  B  tc 


sire  Urtitus  Rtfugii  (1753).  See  Dbring,  Die  gelehrttn 
Thtologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Riffel,  Caspar,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  some 
time  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  who  died  in  1856, 
a  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  Christliche  Kir- 
chengeschichte  der  neuesten  Ztit  (Maycnce,  1847,3  vols.) : 
— Die  Aufhetung  des  Jesuiten-Ordtns  (3d  ed.  1856): — 
DarsttUung  der  VerhaUnuse  zwischen  Kircht  und  Staat 
(1841).    (B.  P.) 

Rifian  Version  op  the  Scripti-kks.  Rifi  is  a 
dialect  of  Shilha,  Morocco.  A  translation  of  the  gos- 
|iel  of  Matthew  into  this  dialect  was  made  by  Mr. 
William  Mackintosh,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  at  Momcco,  which  was  printed  bv  the 
same  society  in  1855,  in  Arabic  type.    (B.  P.) 

Rigaud,  Stkphkx  Jordan,  D.D.,  a  colonial  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  matriculated  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1841;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1840  and  preshyter  in  1842;  became 
fellow,  tutor,  and  examiner  of  Exeter  College  in  1846- 
46:  head  master  of  Queen  Elizabeth  School,  Ipswich,  in 
1850;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Antigua  in  1857, 
his  jurisdiction  comprising  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one 
square  miles.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Antigua,' West 
Indies,  May  16,  1859.  Bishop  Rigaud  was  the  author 
and  editor  of,  Letters  of  Scientific  Men: — Xevton  and 
Contemporaries:— Defence  of  //alley  against  the  Charge 
ofRtligious  Infidelity  .—Seimons  on  The  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc    See  A  tner.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1859,  p.  538. 

Rigdon,  Sidxkt,  a  prominent  Mormon  leader,  waa 
bom  in  St.  Clair,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1793,  and 
received  a  fair  English -education.  He  learned  the 
printers  trade,  and  was  working  in  an  office  iu  Pitta- 
burgh  when,  about  1812,  a  manuscript  waa  offered  for 
publication  by  an  eccentric  preacher  named  Solomon 
Spauldiug,  which  waa  entitled,  The  Manuscript  Found, 
or,  The  hook  of  Mormon.  Rigdon  waa  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  he  made  a  copy  before  it  waa 
returned  to  Spaulding,  who  died  a  short  time  after. 
About  1817  Rigdon  became  a  Campbellite  preacher, 
with  an  evident  leaning  towards  Adventism.  In  1829 
he  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Smith,  and  arranged 
with  him  to  have  the  Rook  of  Mormon  published,  as  the 
basis  for  a  new  sect.  From  this  time  he  waa  closely 
identified  with  the  Mormon  movement,  going  with  the 
new  body,  and  suffering  persecution  with  them.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  leadership  on  the  death  of 
Smith,  and  on  the  election  of  Brigham  Young  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.  Accordingly  he  was  ex- 
communicated, and  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  He  after- 
wards lived  iu  obscurity,  and  died  at  Friendship,  N.  YH 
July  14,  1876.    See  Mokmoj<s. 

Riggs,  Stkphkx  R.,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  venerable  Pres- 
byterian missionary  to  the  North  American  Indiana, 
was  born  at  Steubenville,().,  March  23, 1812.  He  grad- 
uated from  Jefferson  College,  ami  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Allegheny  Seminary.  He  waa  ordained  and 
commissioned  as  a  missionary  to  the  Dakota  Indians  in 
1836.  He  commenced  his  lal»ors  at  I.aquiparlc,  where 
he  made  encouraging  progress  in  teaching  and  convert- 
ing the  red  men.  He  reduced  the  Dakota  language  to 
a  written  form,  published  text-books  for  spelling  and 
reading,  and  translated  the  Bible.  He  also  published  a 
Dakota  /Hctionary.  Upwards  of  fifty  books,  consisting 
of  original  writings  and  translations  in  connection  with 
a  history  of  Dakota,  constitute  the  literary  work  of  his 
life.  In  1880  Dr.  Riggs,  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  and  justice 
Strong  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  States  to  present  to  Congress  the  need 
of  securing  to  Indians  the  righta  of  white  men.  Dr. 
Riggs  was  the  author  of  the  memorial  which  was  read 
to  the  Senate  committee  by  justice  Strong.  More  than 
forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  among  the  Indians,  and 
be  lived  to  see  six  of  the  churches  of  Dakota  transferred 
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to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  at  Beloit, 
Wis.,  Aug.  24, 1883.  See  Presbyterian  Horn*  .Missionary, 
Sept.  1883 ;  Ncvin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  a.  v.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rimmon.  On  the  identification  of  this  rock  with 
that  of  Rummon,  see  the  Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  Palest. 
Explor.  Fund,"  Oct.  1881,  p.  247.  The  village  Rumaneh 
U  uot  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ord- 
nance Survey. 

Rlnck,  Friedrich  Theodor,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  April  8,  1770,  at  Stave, 
Pomerania.  He  commenced  his  academical  career  in 
1792  at  Kouigsbcrg,  was  in  1800  professor  of  theology, 
in  1801  first  preacher  at  Dan  trie,  and  died  April  27, 1821, 
doctor  of  theology.  He  is  the  author  of,  De  Linguarum 
Orientalium  cum  Graca  Mira  Conrenicnfia  (Kouigsbcrg, 
1788) : — .4  rabischrs,syrisches,  und  chaUIiiisches  Ijesebtich 
(eod.)  :  —  Commentarii  in  llosett  I'aticitna  Specimen 
(1789): — Xeue  Sammlung  tier  Reisen  nach  den  Orient 
(1807).  See  Winer,  Hamlbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  151, 528; 
Furst,  Hibl.  Jud.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rlnck,  Heinrich  Wilholm,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter of  Germany,  was  born  in  1822  at  Rischofingen,  Baden. 
For  some  time  inspector  of  the  "  Evangelical  Society  " 
at  Elberfeld,  he  was  in  1855  elected  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran congregation,  and  died  in  January,  1881.  He  is 
the  author  of,  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,  schriftge- 
mdss  dargestellt  (Basle,  1854) : —  Vom  Zustande  nach  dem 
Tode  (2d  ed.  18G6)  -.—Die  Zeicken  der  letzlen  Zeit  vnd  die 
Wiederkun/t  Christi  (1857)  .-Hileam  und  Oka  (1868)  : 
—llomilien  uber  den  Jaeobusbrief  (1870)  :—l>en  ersten 
Johannesbrief  (1872)  .—Die  drei  ersten  KapUel  der  Ojfen- 
barung  Johannis  (1875).    (B.  P.) 

Rlnck,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  (torn  at  Dietlingen,  near  Pforz- 
heim, Feb.  9, 1793.  In  1813  he  was  pastor  of  the  <  ierman 
evangelical  congregation  at  Venice,  in  1821  at  Bischof- 
fingen,  in  1827  at  Eyringen,  in  1835  at  Grenzach,  Baden, 
and  died  in  1856.  He  is  the  author  of,  l^hrbegrijf  von 
den  heUigen  Abendmahl  (Heidelberg,  1818)  .-Das  Send- 
schreiben  der  Korinther  an  den  A postei  Paulas  ntis  dem 
Armenischen  (1823) .—Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  Apo- 
stoboum,  Epistolas  Catholicas  et  Paulinas,  etc  (1833)  :— 
Die  angefochtenen  Erzahlungen  in  dem  Isben  Jem  bc~ 
huchlet  (18-12)  : — Apokalgptische  Forschunw  (Zurich, 
185;}).  Sec  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  a.  v.;  Winer,  ll,tnd. 
bach  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  103,  276,  454 ;  ii,  89,  224.    (B.  P.) 

Ripley,  Gkorgk,  LLI).,  a  Unitarian  divine  ami 
author,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1802.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1823,  and  from  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1826;  the  following  year 
became  pastor  of  the  Purchase  Street  Unitarian  Church, 
Boston.  After  remaining  a  few  years  he  resigned,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1847  he  became  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  retained  that  position  until  his  death,  July  4,  1880. 
He  published,  IHscourses  on  the  Philosophy  o  f  Religion 
(1839)  .-Utttrs  on  the  Latest  Forms  of  InJulelUg  (1840) : 
—Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature  (1842). 
Among  his  greatest  literary  labors  are,  Appleton's  Xetc 
Atnerican  Cyclopedia,  which  subsequently  was  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  Annual 
Cyclopfetlia,  published  by  the  same  house.  He  trans- 
lated Philosnphictd  Essays,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin  (Edin- 
burgh, 1857).  He  edited,  in  connection  with  R.  W. 
Emerson  and  S.  M.  Fuller,  The  Dud,  and  with  C.  A. 
Dana,  Parke  Godwin,  and  J.  S.  Dwight,  The  ffarbin- 
ger.  He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  and  Putnam's  and  Harper's  Magazines. 
See  (N\  Y.)  Obserrer,  .July  8,  1880;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.    ( W.  P.  S.) 

Rist,  Joiiaxs  vox,  a  German  hymn-writer,  was  born 
March  8, 1607,  at  Pinneburg,  HoUtein,  and  died  Aug.  31, 
1667.  He  is  the  author  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  religious  hymns  and  poems.  Some  are,  indeed, 
of  little  value ;  but  very  many  of  them  are  really  good. 
>me  belong  to  the  first  rank.  They  were  even  read 


with  delight  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  an  ctnpr** 
once  lamented  "that  it  were  a  great  pity  if  the  raw 
of  such  hymns  should  be  sent  to  hell."  Ris*  was  v»tt 
much  honored,  and  attained  the  highest  tit 
and  State  open  to  a  clergyman,  and  the 
ored  him  in  1654  with  the  crown  of  poet-Laureate  r  i 
a  patent  of  nobility.  Quite  a  number  of  Risfs  brass 
have  been  translated  into  English,  aa  "  Auf,  aaf.  i*>r 
Reichsgenoaaen  "  (  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  23 ) :  —  "  Wach'  as/, 
wach'  auf,  du  aich're  Welt"  (ibid,  i,  4)  :— *  Wie 
hast  du  gelabet"  (Und.  ii,  144) :— "  FoLget  mir,  raft 
das  Leben"  (ibid,  i,  188):_"Werde  munter  mem  <*- 
mtttbe  "  (ibid,  ii,  1 12) :— "  Ehr*  und  Dank  sei  dir  i 
gen"  (ibid,  i,  205):  —  "O  Traurigkcit.  O  He 
(Christum  Singers,  p.  191)  :— Werde  Licht,  du  Vol* 
der  Heiden"  (ibul.  p.  30) :— '*  Gott  sei  gelobet,  der  * 
leine"  (ibid.  p.  192):— "O  Ewigkeit  d.i  Duonerwor.' 
(Jacobi,  Psalmodia  Germ,  i,  97).    (B.  P.) 

Hitter,  Hkixiuch,  a  philosophical  writer  of  G<r- 
many,  was  born  at  Zerbat,  Nov.  11,  1791.  He  cc-o- 
raenced  his  academical  career  at  Berlin  in  1*17,  *u 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1824,  in  1K33  at  KieL  in  1<T 
at  Gottingen,  and  died  Feb.  2,  1869.  doctor  of  theology 
He  wmte,  Der  Pantheismus  und  die  ffalb-Kantunrr 
(Berlin,  W27):—Veber  die  Erkemfmss  Gottes  in  der  W'i 
(Hamburg,  1836):—  Ueberdas  Dose  (Kiel,  1839):— Cd*r 
die  Emanationslehre  (Gottingen,  1847)  .—  l  eber  loafer 
phUosophische  und  relir/iosc  Grundsiitze  (1848):  —  fV 
sterblichkeit  (Leipsic,  1851  ):—lHe  christliche  Phibrpk* 
nach  ihrem  Begriff (1858^59, 2  vv,U.\.—En*yclnp&*i'  dv 
philosnphischen  Wissenschaften  (1864,3  vol«.)  : — fVVr 
das  Rose  und  seine  Folgen  (Gotha,  1 869)  .—Philosophise* 
Paradoxa  (Leipsic,  1867).    (a  P.) 

Ritual  of  the  Dead  is  the  name  given  br 
Egyptologists  to  the  oldest  sacred  book  of  the  Egy-r- 
tian  theology.    Portions  of  this  book  dat?  from  ti* 
time  of  king  Gagamakhem,  a  monarch  of  the  third 
dynasty,  the  text  itself  being  in  many  i  lace*  accrex- 
panied  by  a  gloss,  which  was  added  at  a  later  pervxL 
to  render  it  intelligible.    The  deities  principally 
tioned  in  it  are  Osiris,  Anubis,  Horns,  and  Tt 
Ra,  as  a  distinct  divinity,  being  only  indirectly  referee! 
to.    Although  the  mystical  work  is  now  treated  as  re* 
book,  it  is  really  made  up  of  a  collection  of  not  less  i 
eighteen  separate  treatises,  including  three  suppfe 
chapters  and  two  litanies,  which  seem  to  have  bees 
added  at  the  time  of  the  new  empire, 
chapters  and  illustrations  from  the  ritual  i 
walls  of  many  of  the  tombs  of  the  eighteenth  and  dibc- 
teenth  dvnastics,  and  notablv  on  that  < 
I,  in  the  Biban  el-Moluk. 
mystical  formulas  to  avert  diseases,  others  as  a  part  d 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  ob- 
scure passages  aa  secret  mysteries,  the  moaning  of  winch 
is  now  lost.    Many  hundred  of  papyri  have  been  fraud 
in  the  mummy-cases,  which  contain  different  port  km* 
of  the  ritual,  with  their  accompanying  vignette  an  1 
rubric,  but  a  complete  recension  ami  comparison  of  si 
the  existing  texts  have  not  yet  been  effected.  Th* 
text  of  the  ritual  underwent  no  less  than  three  different 
revisions,  viz.,  in  the  ancient  empire,  in  the  period  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Saiue 
kings.    This  last  was  the  edition  which  is  most  cmt- 
monly  met  with,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  aa 
attempt  at  a  partial  re-edition  in  the  Ptolemaic  permi 
The  chief  divisions  or  books  of  which  the  Ritual  of  tb* 
Dead  is  composed  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Manifestation  of  Light  (first  r^k)..^?™' 

2.  Tlic  Egyptian  Faith  xvlUxx 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Deceased   ixi-txri. 

4.  The  Preservation  of  the  Body  iu  Hades..  xxviUxlii. 
n.  The  Protection  in  Hades  xllii-li. 

«.  The  Celestial  Diet  Hi,  liii. 

7.  The  Manifestation  of  f 
book)  

Protection  of  the  Soul;  or. 
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10.  The  Going  into  find  ont  of  Hades  crvii-cxxiv. 

It.  The  Hnll  of  the  Two  Truths  cxxv. 

18.  The  Gods  of  the  Orbit  cxxvl-cxxlx. 

18.  The  Passage  of  the  San,  or  Adorations 

of  the  Sun  cxxx-cxl. 

14.  The  Festival  (Litany)  of  the  Names  of 

the  Gods  cxli-cxliil. 

15-  The  House  of  Osiris;  or,  The  Chapter 

of  Making  the  Amnlete  cxllv-clxi. 

16.  The  Orientation  clxli,  clxill. 

17.  The  Three  Supplemental  Chapters  clxiv-clxvl. 

18.  The  Aaeistauces  of  llorus  j,  iL 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  is  inconsecutive  so  far  as  their  subjects  arc 
concerned,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  order  in  which  they  now  occur,  especially  in  the 
English  translation,  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  ritual 
is  rarely  found  written  in  Hieratic,  and  still  more  rare- 
ly in  Demotic.  The  finest  examples  are  those  in  the 
museums  of  the  Louvre  and  Turin. 

River-gods.  Deities  of  streams  were  worshipped 
at  all  times  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  the  river  over  which  he  ruled. 

Rivers,  Thk  Four.    In  ancient  art  our  Lord  is 
frequently  represented,  cither  in  person  or  under  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  standing  upon  a  hillock  from  whence 
if.Mie  four  streams  of  water.     These  are  supposed  by 
many  to  signify  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  which  went 
firth  to  water  the  earth  (Gen.  ii,  10) ;  others  (Cyprian, 
Ep.  73,  §  10,  ad  Jubaian.;  Ilede,  Expos,  in  Gen.  ii; 
Theodore  t.  In  Psalm,  xlv;  Ambrose,  De  Paradiso,  c.  3) 
discern  in  them  the  four  gos- 
pels flowing  from  the  source  /  . 
of   eternal    life    to    spread        /          /\  h 
throughout   the   world   the       /       Sl\  r 
riches  and  the  life -giving       1    /  \\ 
powers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  Ambrose,  again  (ibid.), 
is  of  opinion  that  the  four 
rivers  are  emblems  of  the  four 
cardinal   virtues.    The  first  s^tef" 
four  ecumenical  councils,  so   f  \ 
often  by  early  writers  placed  YtW-fT- 
on  a  par  with  the  gospels  L> ,Jj  \\, 
themselves,  are     sometimes   \'--S  '[UT  [i£g  ((f£ 
compared  to  the  four  rivers  /  * 
of  Paradise.    Jesse,  bishop  of  jFJifo 
Amiens  in  the  8ih  century,  &^jC£^ 
in  writing  to  his  clergv,  thus 

illustrates  the  veneration  due  AnV?l!!  vtSPmSSStS. 

,  ...       of  the  four  lovers  un- 

to  these   august  assemblies    der  the  Lord's  Feet. 
( I  xMigue  val,  llist.de  fEyl.  fiaU 

ticttne,  v,  1  11).  In  several  sarcophagi  of  ancient  Gaul 
we  Hud  two  stags  quenching  their  thirst  at  these  streams; 
these  are  supposed  to  represent  Christians  partaking 
of  the  gospels  and  the  eucharist  of  the  "well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  See  Cttoss.  The 
two  stags  are  occasionally  found  in  mosaics;  in  that  of 
the  ancient  Vatican,  for  example  (Ciampini,  De  Sacr. 
.Ed  if.  tab.  xiiij— Smith,  Itict.  of  Christ.  Antiq.  ft,  v. 

Rives,  BaSILk,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  France, 
was  born  at  Mazumct  in  1815.  In  1844  be  was  called 
ns  pastor  to  Pont-de-Lcarn,  Tarn,  and  died  in  1870. 
He  published,  Ia  Christianisme  Orthoa\>xe  et  le  Chris- 
tianisme Librral  :—Le  Chretien,  le  Yrai  Chretien  :—Le 
Dogmt  de  VEylise: — Opinion  cTun  Pasteur  de  Compagne 
fVT  hi  Crise  du  Protestantisme  Francois : — I*  Grande 
Foi  de  Tnutes  let  Orthodoxies,  etc.  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop.  de*  Sciences  lieligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Robbina,  Ciianrlkr,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1810.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1820,  and  from  the  Cam- 
bride  Divinity  School  in  1838.  He  was  ordained  Dec 
4  of  that  year  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  as 
the  successor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  was  his 
oulv*  pastorate,  and  continued  for  fortv-one  vears.  He 
died  at  Weston,  Mass.,  Sept,  11,  1882.  Among  his 
published  writings  arc  A  History  of  the  Second  Church 


in  Boston,  tcith  Lives  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather. 
and  several  sermons.  He  edited  the  works  of  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.  (4  vols.),  compiled  The  Social  Hymn-book, 
and  a  Hymn-book  for  Christian  Worship.  See  lioston 
A  deertiser,  Sept.  1 2, 1882.    (J.  C  S.) 

Robert  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  bishop  of 
Ross  in  1122,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1128.  He 
died  in  1 159.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  8. 

Robert  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  an  Englishman, 
ami  was  brought,  with  five  others,  into  Scotland  by 
Alexander  I,  to  instruct  the  people  and  to  tie  good  ex- 
amples to  them  in  the  observance  of  the  monastic  rules 
prescribed  by  St.  Augustine.  He  was  made  prior  of 
Scone  iu  H|5|  and  in  1122  became  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  consecrated  in  1126  or  1127.  He  died 
in  this  see  in  1159.  This  prelate  founded  the  priory  of 
Lochlcven,  to  be  annexed  to  his  new  foundation.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  8. 

Robert  (3),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Ross  in  1214.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  185. 

Robert  (4),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Brechin 
in  1456.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  1G3. 

Robert  (5).  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  at  Dunkeld 
in  1484,  and  was  witness  to  a  charter  of  appraisement 
by  king  James  III  of  the  lauds  of  Bordland  of  Ketnes, 
from  James,  earl  of  Buchan,  to  Robert,  lord  Lisle,  May 
19,1485.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishoju,  p.  91. 

Robert  (8),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the 
Isles  in  1492,  and  received  a  charter  from  John,  lord  of 
the  Isles,  of  the  Church  of  Kilberry,  which  was  united 
to  the  bishopric  of  a  mensal  Church.  He  was  iu  this 
see  in  1492.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  305. 

Robert,  Carl  WiBaelm,  a  Protestant  th  eologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Cassel,  March  21,  1740.  He 
studied  at  Marburg  and  Goltingen,  and  was  ordained 
in  1762.  In  17G4  he  was  second  preacher  and  professor 
at  Marburg,  in  1768  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1771 
member  of  consistory.  In  1778  Robert  resigned  his 
theological  position  and  commenced  his  career  in  the 
faculty  of  law.  In  1779  he  t<H»k  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  law,  in  1797  he  was  called  to  Cassel,  and  died 
April  8, 1803.  He  published,  De  Xomme  vtoii  Otoi"  non 
Reyium  Christi  Munus.  etc.  (Marburg,  1768) :  —  Ency- 
clopedia et  Methodi  Theoloyici  Breris  Ordinatio  (1769) : 
— Ethica  Christiana  Compendium  (1770) : — Causa  Btlli 
a  Isralitis  A  drersus  Cammaos,  etc.  (1778).  See  Doring, 
Die  gtlehrten  Theologen  Deutschlnnds,  s.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

Robert,  Champart,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  by  birth  a  Norman.  He  was  abbot  of  Jumu;ge*,'a 
monastery  on  the  Seine.  He  had  formerly  bee  n  a  monk, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  London  in  1044.  In  1051  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  1052  he 
was  deposed,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Jumi<;ges, 
where  he  died.  See  Hook,  l.iees  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canttrbuty,  i,  494  sip 

Robert,  Joseph  T.,  LI„D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Robert  ville,  S.  C,  Nov.  28, 
1807.  He  was  baptized  in  October,  1822,  au>l  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1828  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  During  1829  and  1830  he  was  a 
resident  graduate  and  medical  student  at  Vale  Col- 
lege, and  in  1831  took  his  degree  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina Medical  College.  In  1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Bobertville  Church,  pursued  his  theological  stud- 
ies at  the  Furman  (S.C.)  Seminary,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Robcrtville  Church  in  1834,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1839,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Covington,  Ky.  In  1841  he 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Lebanon.  AI>out  1848 
he  went  to  the  First  Church  at  Savannah,  Ga. ;  in 
1850  he  became  jmstor  of  the  Church  at  Portsmouth, 
O.;  in  1868  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ences in  Burlington  University,  la.;  in  1864  professor 
of  languages  iu  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  in  1869 
president  of  Burlington  University.    He  returned  to 
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Georgia  in  October,  1870,  and  in  July,  1871,  became 
principal  of  the  Augusta  Institute.  Subsequently  this 
institution,  established  for  the  education  of  adored 
ministers,  was  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  in  1879  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Robert.  He  died  March  5,  1884. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  992.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinson,  Stuakt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  Nov.  26, 1816.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  under  Kev.  James  M. 
Brown,  D.D.,  in  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  and  Rev.  William 
H.  Foot*,  D.D.,  at  Roraney;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  in  1836;  went  thence  to  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia,  and  spent  one  vear;  then 
taught  from  1837  to  1839;  from  1889  to  1841  studied 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  was  licensed  by  (ireenbricr 
Presbytery,  Va.,  April  10,  1841;  and  was  ordained  by 
the  same  presbytery,  Oct.  8,  1842,  at  Lewisburg  (now 
in  West  Virginia),  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Kanawha 
Saline,  from  which  he  was  released  May  8,  1847 ;  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington,  June  18  following, 
and  labored  there  until  Sept.  2,  1852,  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  supplied  the  Fayette  Street  Church 
in  1852  and  1853;  then  organized  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  same  city,  and  was  installed  its 
pastor  May  10  of  the  latter  year,  and  released  Oct.  27, 
1856,  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  Church 
government  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  Ky.,  in 
1856  and  1857 ,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Louis- 
ville from  1858  to  1881,  at  which  time  he  was  released 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  died  in 
Louisville,  Oct.  5,  1881.  Dr.  Robiuson  was  a  man  of 
rare  learning,  and  one  of  the  finest  expository  preach- 
ers in  the  country.  He  wrote  much  and  published 
much,  but  his  principal  productions  are  the  two  vol- 
umes, The  Church  of  God,  and  Discourses  on  Redemp- 
tion, See  Sterol.  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1882, 
p.  42. 

Rochat,  AtrousTK  Louis  Philippic,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Switzerland,  was  born  July  17,  1789,  at 
Crassicr,  Vaud.  In  1812  he  was  ordained,  and  acted  as 
preacher  at  different  places.  In  1825  he  founded  an 
independent  Church  at  Rolles,  in  which  he  labored  till 
bis  death,  March  7,  1847.  Rochat  wrote,  MMitations 
(183*2) :— La  .Xature,  la  Constitution  et  le  But  de  VEglise 
du  Christ  (1837) : — Meditations  sur  IHcerses  Portions  de 
la  Parole  de  Dieu  (1838)  -.—(Entres  Posthumes  (1818). 
Sec  Bumier,  Xoticc  sur  Auguste  Rochat  (Lausanne, 
eod.);  A.dc  Montet,  Dictionnaire  des  Genev.et  des  Vaud, 
ii,  383,  384 ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
liyieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rockwell,  Joel  Ensox,D.D.,a  Presbyterian  rain-, 
ister,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  May  4,  \  816.  In  1837 
he  graduated  from  Amherst  College,  and  in  1841  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  V.  The  same  year 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Vain- 
tie;  in  1847  of  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  in  1851  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  After  laboring  constantly  for  eighteen 
years,  lie  spent  five  months  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  health.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Christian  Commission.  In 
1878  he  became  pastor  of  the  Kdgewater  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  July  29, 1 882.  Besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an 
active  pastor  during  all  these  years,  he  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  contributed  to  a  number  of  religious  peri- 
odicals Sec  (N.  V.)  Observer,  Aug.  3, 1882 ;  Evangelist, 
same  date.   (W.  P.S.) 

Rockwood,  Eusiia,  D.D.,a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  May  9, 1778.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  iu  1802;  taught  an 
academy  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  two  years,  was  tutor  iu 
Dartmouth  College;  while  there  studied  theology, 
and  iu  1806  was  approbated  by  the  Londonderry  Pres- 


bytery. After  preaching  as  an  occasional  supply  ia 
several  places  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  he  «s 
ordained  in  Weslboro",  Oct,  28,  1808;  was  disrate: 
March  11,  1835;  and  finally  was  pastor  in  Swavf 
N.  H.,  from  Nov.  16, 1836,  until  his  death,  June  19,  lts>. 
See  Hist,  of  Mendon  A  ssociution,  p.  164.    (J.  a  S.) 

Rodiger,  Monrrz,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  st  Sangerbausen,  April  29,  1804,  ai-i 
died' at  Halle,  Oct.  13,  1837,  doctor  of  philosophy.  Ht 
is  the  author  of  Synopsis  Erangeltornm  Periccpis  Par- 
aUelis  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1839).  Sec  Zuchold,  BM.  7W 
a  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  245.     (R  P.) 

Roe,  Charlks  Hill,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Kings  County.  Ireland.  Jan.  6,  1800,  his  father 
being  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  Hir- 
ing become  a  Baptist,  he  entered,  in  1822,  Hortoo  OaV 
lege,  Eng.,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  becaee 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Middleton,  Lancashire,  not  ©.,-> 
fining  his  labors  to  his  own  church,  but  preaching  ex- 
tensively in  all  the  neighboring  region.  He  acted  a* 
secretary  ofthe  Home  Mission  Society  from  1834  to  I84i 
and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bimiiughsa.. 
where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1851,  accepted  a  call  to  Uelvidere,  I1L 
and  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  civil  war  was  chap- 
lain of  a  regiment.  He  visited  England  in  behalf  vrf 
the  frccdmen,  and  raised  funds  for  educational  purposes 
among  them.  After  a  two  years'  pastorate  at  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.,  and  two  years'  service  for  the  Uuiversiiy  of 
Chicago,  he  died  at  Uelvidere,  June  20, 1872.  See 
cart,  Haptist  Encyclop.  p.  1008.    (J.  C  S.) 

Roger  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  lord  high 
cellor  in  Scotland  in  1178,  and  was  made  bishop  of  ihe 
see  of  St.  Andrews  in  1188.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bisk- 
ops,  p.  13. 

Roger  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Ross  in 
1340,  and  is  witness  to  a  grant  which  Duncan,  earl  sf 
Fife,  made  to  Robert  Lauder  about 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  188. 

Rogers,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  D.D„  a 
tional  minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Dec  1*. 
1817.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1837  ,  stud- 
ied at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  nearly  one  year, 
then,  because  of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  two  years  in 
private  with  Rev.  L.  H.  Alwater,  D.D.,  at  Fat 
Conn.,  wis  licensed  by  the  South  Association  of 
field  County,  June  30, 1840,  and  ordained  by  the  H»m> 
den  Association  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  Nov.  4  Al- 
lowing. His  successive  fields  of  labor  were,  Chicopee 
Falls,  1840-43  j  Northampton,  1843-46 ;  Augusta,  lit, 
1847-54;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1854-o6;  Albany,  N.  Y-, 
1856-62 ,  New  York  city,  1862-81.  Part  of  these  labors 
were  in  the  Congregational  Church,  part  in  the  Presby- 
terian, and  part  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He 
died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22,  1881.  He  published 
several  volumes  on  religious  subjects,  beshlcs  many  ser- 
mons. See  AVoW.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent. 1881, 
p.  88. 

Rogers,  Ferdinand,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  state  in  1816.  Ik 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1837,  and  took  charge 
[  of  his  first  parish  at  Brownsville,  where  he  remained 
till  1846,  when  he  accepted  a  rectorship  in  Greene,  sai 
continued  there  till  his  death.  Jan.  17, 1876.  See  Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1876, p. 623. 

Rogers,  Richard,  an  English  Puritan  minister, 
was  born  about  1550,  and  entered  the  ministry  iu  15"i 
He  preached  through  the  eastern  counties  of  England 
forty-three  years,  suffering  molestation  from  the  offi- 
cers, but  acquiring  considerable  prominence  among  the 
dissenting  divines.  He  diet)  at  Weathersneld,  Emx, 
April  21, 1618.  His  publications  include  Seren  Tmtrlset 
(Lund.  1605,  fol.  and  several  other  editions),  a  kind  U 
theological  manual,  much  used  by  the  early  divines  of 
New  England :— Certain  Sermons  (1612) Commentary 
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on  the  Whole  Book,  of  Judges  (1615).  Mr.  Chester, 
in  his  John  Rogers  (1861),  p.  238-244,  disputes  Calamy's 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  this  divine  was  a  descendant 
of  the  martyr.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Btit.  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Rogerus,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  witness  to  a  charter 
dated  March  4, 1828,  at  Rosa.  See  Keith, Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  187. 

Rognon,  Louis,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  France, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  Feb.  4,  1826.  Having  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  successively  pastor  at  Vals  (1850), 
MontpeUier  (1852),  and  Paris  ( 1861).  He  died  April  15, 
1869,  leaving  Melanges  Pkilosophiques,  Religieux  et  Eit- 
tiraires, and  Sermons  (Paris,  1870).  See  Lichtcnberger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  ReUgieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rohrbacher,  Ren*  FaAxr/ois,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  France,  was  born  nt  Langatte  in  1789. 
For  some  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  clerical  sem- 
inary at  Nancy,  he  went  in  1849  to  Paris,  and  died  in 
1836.  Rohrbacher  is  the  author  of,  Histoire  Universelle 
de  rtgiise  Catholique  (Nancy,  1842^19,  29  vols. ;  2d  ed. 
Paris,  1849-53),  afterwards  translated  into  German:— 
Caterhisme  du  Sens  Commun  (2d  ed.  1858) :— La  Religion 
Miditie  (2d  ed.  1852,  2  vols.):—  Des  Rapports  Naturels 
entre  les  deux  Puissances  (Beaancon,  1888,  2  vols.) :— De 
la  Grace  et  de  la  Xature  (eod.) : — Mottfs  qui  out  Rameni 
a  CEgKse  Catholique  un  Grand  Sombre  de  Protestants  et 
d Autre*  Religiomaires  (Paris,  1841.2  vols.).  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  EncycJop.  des  Sciences  ReUgieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Rohrer,  Fraxz,  one  of  the  best  historical  scholars 
of  Switzerland,  waa  born  at  Stanz  in  1832,  ami  studied 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Freiburg  and  Tubingen. 
He  was  ordained  in  1856,  and  was  for  some  time  pastor 
of  Kerna.    His  chief  attention,  however,  was  given  to 
historical  research,  which  his  subsequent  position  as 
librarian  at  St.  Gall  enabled  him  to  prosecute  with 
greater  freedom.    After  the  death  of  Dr.  Lutolf  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Five 
Cantons  and  editor  of  the  Geschichtsfreund.    He  was 
aUo  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Swiss 
( iesch ich tsforsch ende  Gesellschaft,  and  undertook  its  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  historical  work  left  incomplete 
by  Kopp,  and  afterwards  by  Ltttolf,  the  Gesckichte  der 
eidgenossischen  Biinde,  of  which  a  new  volume  lately 
appeared,  under  his  care,  bringing  down  the  history  to 
the  peace  of  Austria  with  Lnccrne  and  the  Forest  Can- 
tons ( 1330-36).    After  serving  as  rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Altdorf,  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  Stifts- 
k  i  n  lic  at  Luzerne  in  1873,  where  he  died  in  September, 
1X82.    He  described  himself  to  the  last  as  a  theologian 
of  the  "  Kichtung  der  Lacordaire."    (B  P.) 

Rdhrich,  TiMOTiiErs  Wilhki.m,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  AltEckcndorf  in  1802. 
He  studied  at  Strasburg  and  Gottingen,  and  performed 
the  ministerial  functions  at  Fttrdenheim,  in  Alsace. 
In  1837  he  waa  called  as  pastor  to  Strasburg,  and  died 
in  I860.    Rohrich  published,  Geschichte  der  Reformation 
in  EUass  und  besonders  in  Strasfburg  (1830-32,8  vols.) : 
(1850):  —  Miftheilungen  aus  der  Ge- 
Kirche  des  Elsasses  (1855, 
3  vols.) : — besides,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Zeit- 
fi  fnift  fur  historische  Theologie  and  the  Stratsburger 
thcologischc  BeUr&ge.    See  Reuss,  in  Denkschrifl  der 
I heologischen  GeseUschaft  zu  Strassburg  (Jena,  1861); 
Lichtcnberger,  Eucyclop.  des  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v. 

(B.P.) 

Rohtlieb,  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Swe- 
den, waa  born  in  Germany  in  1806.  Educated  at  German 
universities,  be  waa  in  1883  made  assistant  pastor  of 
the  German  Church  of  St.  Gertrude,  at  Stockholm,  and  in 
1839,  on  the  death  of  the  pastor,  succeeded  to  his  office, 
bv  appointment  of  the  king.  In  1858  Rohtlieb  became 
the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
Sweden,  which  he  served  until  his  death.  In  1875  he 
•etired  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  congregation, 
md  died  April  11,  1881,  a  doctor  of  theology.    (B  P.) 


Rokeby ,  William,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a  native 
of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  doctor  of  the  canon  law. 
He  was  a  brother  to  Sir  Richard  Rokebv,  lord  treasurer 
of  Ireland.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Rothe- 
ram  and  finished  at  Oxford,  when  he  was  presented  bv 
the  monks  of  Ix>wc*,  in  1487,  to  the  rectory  of  Sandal, 
near  Doncaster.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century  he 
was  nominated  to  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire; in  1498  was  constituted  lord  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  see  of  Meath,  in 
1507.  On  Feb.  5,  1511,  he  was  translated  by  pope 
Julius  II  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  the  temporalities  of 
which  were  accorded  to  him  in  June  following.  In 
1614  this  prelate  confirmed  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege of  clerks,  founded  at  Maynooth  by  Gerald,  earl  of 
Kildare,  which  was  subsequently  remodelled.  In  1520 
he  was  despatched  by  the  lord  deputy  and  council  to 
Waterford  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  such  discords 
and  debates  as  existed  between  the  earl  of  Desmond 
and  sir  Piers  Butler.  Archbishop  Rokebv  died  Nov. 
29,  1 521.  See  D  Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  178. 

Roll,  Reiniiard  Hkinricii,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  waa  bom  at  Unna,  Hesse,  Nov.  2,  1083, 
and  studied  at  Rostock.  In  1710  he  waa  rector  at  his 
native  place,  in  1712  at  Dortmund,  in  1730  professor  at 
Giessen,  and  died  Oct  2,  1768,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  De  Nummo  ConfessumuU  et  Oblatorio  (Ros- 
tock, 1707)  -.—Bibliotkectt  Nobilium  Theologorum  Histo- 
ric*-Theologicu  SeUcta  (1708):  —  De  Sect  a  win  Pkilo- 
sophicarum  Scriptoribus  Gracis  Potioribus  (1709-10) : 
— De  Objecto  Psalmi  Ixix  (1714):— De  Paulo  Apostolo 
Polghistore  (1715)  :Wo5m  Scepticismi  immerito  Accu- 
satus  (1719): — Eineamenta  Theologia  Naturalis  sire 
Philosophical  (1723):— De  Fide  Centurionis  CapernaUici 
ad  Mattk.  riii,  1  aq.  ( 1 730).  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v.  ( where  ninetv  titles  of 
Rolls  works  are  given).  (BP.) 

Rollock,  Prtku,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made  titular 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  by  king  Jamea  VI.  He  was  one  of 
the  lords  of  session,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Eng- 
land in  1603.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  97. 

Rood,  Heman,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
waa  bom  at  Jericho,  Vt.f  Jan.  29,  1795.  He  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  in  1819,  was  preceptor  at 
Montpelier  Academy  for  two  years,  and  in  1822  tutor 
at  Middlebury  College.  In  1825  he  graduated  from 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary ;  the  next  year,  July  12, 
became  pastor  at  Gilmanton,  N.  II. ;  in  April,  1830,  at 
New  Milford,  Conn.;  in  September,  1835,  professor  of 
sacred  literature  at  the  Gilmanton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  occupied  that  position  until  November,  1848. 
The  next  ten  years  he  was  employed  in  teaching  at 
Haverhill.  From  1853  to  1858  he  waa  acting-pastor  at 
Quechee,  in  Hartford,  Vt,  and  from  1858  to  1864  served 
in  the  same  relation  at  Hartland.  From  1864  to  1878 
he  resided  without  charge  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
thereafter  at  West  field,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  June  8, 
1882.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1883,  p.  81. 

Roolwer,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Rosa  about 
the  year  900,  and  is  buried  at  St.Mangholds,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  296. 

Rosecrana,  Sylvestek  Hoirrox,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Homer,  O.,  Feb.  5,  1827. 
He  entered  Kenyon  College,  but  on  joining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1846. 
He  studied  five  years  In  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  and  waa  ordained  priest  in  1852.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  became  an  assistant  at  the 
cathedral  of  Cincinnati,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
seven  years,  and  waa  at  the  same  time  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Cincinnati  Catholic  Telegraph.  In  1859  arch- 
bishop Purcell  established  a  college  in  connection  with 
the  seminary  for  the  education  of  Catholics,  aud  Dr. 
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was  appointed  president,  which  position  he 
filled  until  the  college  was  closed,  March  25, 1862.  He 
was  made  auxiliary  bishop  of  Cincinnati  in  1868,  ami 
when  Columbus  was  erected  into  a  diocese  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  bishop,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
faithfully  discharged  until  his  sudden  death,  Oct.  21, 
1878.    See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A  nnual,  1879,  n.  91. 

Rosenbaum,  Johaxn  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1797.  In  1825  be 
was  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  clerical  seminary  at 
Treves,  in  1842  pastor  at  Andernach,  in  1862  member 
of  the  chapter  at  Treves,  and  died  April  13, 1867,  doctor 
of  theology.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zeit- 
schriji  fur  Theologie  und  PhUosvphie,  published  at  Bonn, 
and  printed  in  defence  of  Hermes  and  his  philosophical 
system,  i'eber  Glauben  (Treves,  1888).    (B.  P.) 

Rosenkranz,  Johanx  Karl  Fhikdricii,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was 
born  April  23, 1805,  at  Magdeburg.  He  studied  at  dif- 
ferent universities,  and  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Halle  in  1828.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor, and  was  called  to  Kdnigsberg  in  1833,  where  he 
died,  June  14,  1879.  In  his  philosophical  system  he 
was  a  follower  of  Hegel,  and  published,  Der  Zweifel  am 
Glauben,  Krilik  der  Schri/ten  :  De  Tribus  Jmpostoribua 
(Halle,  1830):— Die  Naturreligion  (Iscrlohn,  1831):— 
Encyclopddie  der  theologischen  Wissenscfut/len  (Halle, 
eod. ;  2d  ed.  1845)  :  —  Kritik  der  Schleiennacher'schen 
GUiubentlehre  (Konigsberg,  1836) :—  Ueber  Schelling  und 
Hegel  (1843)  .-Kritik  der  Princijnen  der  Strauss' tchen 
Glaubentlehre  (Leipsic,  1845)  :—Xeue  Studien  (1875-77, 
8  vols.).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  del  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Roaenroth.   See  Kxorr  vox  Rosexroth. 

Roser,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Sondersbausen,  Sept.  21,  1641,  studied  at 
different  universities,  and  died  at  Quedlinburg,  Nov.  6, 
1689,  superintendent  and  court -preacher.  lie  wrote, 
De  Man\festutiom  Xominis  .Jehovah  ad  Exod.  vi,  2: — 
be  Fictitia  Denominatione  .Vistas  a  Papicolis  ex  Deut. 
xci,  10: — l)e  Dagone  1  Sam.  r,  2-4: — De  Alorte  Judte 
Proditoris  Jesu  Christi: — De  Genealogia  Chritli  Secun- 
dum Lucam,  etc.  See  Jdcher,  AUgemeines  Gtlehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  567. 

(BR  M  ttaSto       See  II 

Rosmini  (Serbati),  Antonio,  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Roreredo.in  the  Tyrol, 
March  24, 1797.  He  studied  at  Padua,  became  a  priest 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  in  1827  published  his 
first  treatise  on  philosophy,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  from  his  early  youth.  About  the  same  time 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Manzoni,  and  the  next 
vear  founded  a  new  religious  order,  the  "  Instituto  del 
Preti  della  CaritA  ■  {Brethren  of  Charity),  visiting  Rome 
in  1830  to  obtain  the  aanction  of  the  pope.  In  1834 
be  returned  to  Roveredo  as  archdeacon,  and  in  1836 
became  abbot  there,  and  founded  a  similar  female  order 
{.Sisters  of  Providence).  Meanwhile  be  continued  his 
philosophical  studies  and  publications,  in  consequence 
of  the  liberality  of  which  he  failed  to  secure  the  con- 
firmation of  his  cardinalsbip  (given  him  in  1848  by 
Tius  IX),  and  some  of  his  books  were  even  put  on  the 
Index  Erpurguloriut.  He  died  at  Stresa,  July  1, 1855. 
His  writings  fill  thirty-five  volumes.  His  /./;;  has 
been  written  by  Lockhart  (1856)  and  Garelli  (1861). 
For  a  notice  of  his  career  and  philosophy  see  the  Fort- 
nightly Ilevieu;  November,  1881,  aud  July,  1882. 

Rosa,  Arthur,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  minister  of 
Birse,  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  la  1665  he  was  pastor 
at  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  until  1675.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  see  of  Argyle,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Glasgow  in  1679,  and  to  that  of 
Galloway  the  same  year.    But  he  was  retranslated  to 


the  see  of  Glasgow  Oct.  15,  the  same  year,  and  these* 
advanced  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  Oct.  31, 1684,  wort- 
he  continued  until  the  revolution  in  1688, 
deprived.  He  died  June  13, 1704.  See 
Bishops,  p.  43, 269,  282, 291. 

Rosaanian  Manuscript  (Codex 

an  uncial  manuscript  designated  by  the  Greek  letter  I. 
and  is  so  called  from  Roasano,  in  Calabria,  where  it 
found.    In  the  spring  of  1879  two  German  scholars. 
Dr.  Oscar  von  Gcbhardt,  of  Gotlingen,  and  Dr.  Ad*4i 
Haruack,  of  Giesaen,  made  a  joint  expedition  iuto  Italy 
in  search  of  old  manuscripts.    In  hia  llippolyti 
Feruntur  Omnia,  p.  216,  Lagarde  called  attention  to  a 
notice  from  the  16th  century,  according  to  which  man- 
uscripts of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Dionrsius  Alexarxirinui. 
and  of  Hippolytua  are  said  to  be  in  the  monastery  «i 
Santa  Maria  de  lo  Pat  ire,  near  Roasano.  This 
induced  the  two  German  scholars  to  search  for 
writings,  of  which,  however,  they  could  hear  nothing, 
the  monastery  having  long  since  perished.    But  ibex 
were  informed  that  there  was  a  very  old  Biblical  book 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace.    They  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  look  at  this.    Ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop,  monsignor  Pietro  Cilento,  they  beheld, 
to  their  astonishment  and  delight,  a  quarto  volume  of 
the  gospels,  written  in  silver,  on  purple  parchment,  in 
old  Greek  uncial  letters,  unaccented,  the  words 
arated,  and  at  the  beginning  a  number  of  admirably 
drawn  and  colored  miniatures  and  historical  pictures. 
It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  leaves  *A 
parchment  of  two  columns  of  twenty  lines  each.  Mt<* 
than  half  of  the  original  manuscript  seems  to  hare  per- 
ished.   What  survives  contains  the  whole  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  vtr* 
of  the  last  chapter.    The  discoverers  aa&ign  it  to  tht 
6th  century;  the  text  attaches  itself  closely  to  tb- 
chief  representatives  of  the  amended  text  of  A,  A,  II. 
over  against  the  most  ancient  codices  X  and  B;  Ui: 
where  one  of  these  (A  for  example)  accords  with  tlx 
older  text,  £  also  usually  follows  it,  and  shows  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  the  scattered  purple  cocks 
of  the  gospels  N.    Independent  of  the  new  <>reek  tcx: 
(a  specimen  of  which  is  given  by  Schaff  in  .4  Comptn- 
ion  to  the  Greek  Testament,  N.  IT,  1883,  p.  132).  the  pict- 
ures in  the  manuscript  are  believed  to  be  of  great  vslw 
for  the  early  history  of  painting.    While  Latin  manu- 
script- with  pictures  are  relatively  numerous,  only  l 
very  few  Greek  manuscripts  prior  to  the  7th  century 
are  thus  adorned.    Chief  among  them  is  the  Yieeua 
purple  manuscript  of  Genesis.    The  newly  dbcovtred 
pictures  give  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  art  of 
the  6th  century.    They  are  described  aa  being 
derful  in  distinctness  of  outline  and  freahneaa  of  < 
ing.    The  manuscript  is  the  property  of  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rossano.    See  Gebhardi  and 
Haruack,  Evangeliorum  Codex  G  ret  cut  Purpureas  Rat- 
tanensis,  etc  (Leipsic,  1880);  Schltrer,  in  the  Thai 
LUcruturzeitung,  1880,  No.  19.    (B.  P.) 

Roth,  Abraham,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  tier- 
many,  was  born  in  1633  at  Herwigsdorf,  Silesia,  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  died  at  Soran,  April  26,  1699.  coon- 
preacher  and  superintendent.  He  wrote,  De  Certa 
Aurora  ad  Psa.xxii: — De  Cultu  Dei  Rejectitio  Matt. 

xv,  9  :~De  Xicolaitis,  A pocaL  ii,  15  :—De  *  -  - 

MolochoUttria  Judttorum  :— De  Judteorui 
Precatoriis.    See  Grosser,  Lausitztr  Merkvrkr 
Jochcr,  A  llgemtines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rothe,  Joiianx  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theofcx^ae 
of  Germany,  was  born  May  12,  1688,  at  Liaaa,  Silesia 
and  studied  at  Leipsic.  Count  Zinzcndorf  selected  bin 
to  fill  the  office  of  pastor  at  Berthelsdorf.  the  duties  of 
which  Roth  discharged  to  the  admiration  of  sJI  woe 
knew  him.  He  died  Jul v  6, 1758.  Rothe  is  the  author 
of  several  hymns,  the  beat  known  of  which  is  hi*  Jek 
habe  nun  den  Grvnd gefuntlm  (EngL  Iran*!. "  I  now  hnrt 
found,  for  hope  of  heaven,"  in  Mills.  J  Jura 
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No.  32).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  det  deutschen  Kirchen- 
/«d«,v,240sq.    (a  P.) 

Rotfcenburg,  MeYr.    See  Nhb  brn-Babuch. 

Rougemont,  i>i  mr  de,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Switzerland,  who  died  at  Neufchatel  in  1876,  was 
a  very  prolific  writer,  whose  work*  have  for  the  greater 
part  been  translated  into  German.  Of  bis  publications  we 
mention,  Du  Monde  dans  tes  Rapport s  awe  Dieu  (1841) : 
—Essai  sur  U  Pietisme  (1842) :— Histoire  de  la  Terrt 
dApret  la  Bible  tt  la  Geologie  (1856,  Germ.  transl.  by 
Fabarius,  Stuttgard,  eod.) : — La  Peuple  /Vfmi/i/(I866- 
57)  :—L'A  ge  de  Bronze  ou  let  Simiiet  en  Occident  ( 1867)  : 
—La  Vie  Humaine  awe  et  tans  la  Foi  (1869) :-  Tkiotie 
de  la  Redemption  (1876):  —  RicMation  de  Saint  Jean 
Krpliquie  (1838):  —  Let  xii  Demiert  Livret  Prophi- 
tiques  de  CAncien  Tettament  (1841):  —  Pkilatophie  de 
V Histoire  (1874,2  vols.)  .-Christ  et  set  Temoint  (1859) : 
—La  Diviniti  et  tJnfirmUi  de  VA  ncien  Testament  (1869), 
etc  See  Godct,  Journal  Religieuz,  1876,  Nos.  16,  17 ; 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  det  Sciences  Religieuset,  s.  v. 
(&  P.) 

Roumania  comprises  4,598,219  inhabitants  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church,  116,420  to  the  Church  of  Home, 
8803  to  the  Armenian  Church,  7790  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  401,051  Jews,  25,033  Mohammedans  and  16,058 
wbo  call  themselves  Lipowauians.  The  Greek  Church 
H  the  Suite  Church,  organized  on  strictly  hierarchical 
principles.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  the  archbishop 
or  metropolitan  and  primate  of  Hou mania,  at  Bucharest, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Moldavia,  at  Jassy.  The  lower 
clergy  are  educated  at  seminaries,  and  supported  by 
the  congregation,  whereas  the  higher  clergy,  from  the 
archbishops  to  the  protopopes,  are -paid  by  the  state. 
What  is  demanded  from  the  lower  clergy  is  the  ability 
of  reading  the  prescribed  formularies  and  performing 
the  ceremonies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  two 
bishop*,  one  at  Bucharest  and  another  at  Jassy.  The 
Evangelical  congregations,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Bucharest,  arc  in  connection  with  the  Slate  Church 
of  Prussia,  and  receive  their  preachers  from  the  Prussian 
consistory.  These  congregations  have,  however,  their 
own  government,  but  arc  required  to  send  a  very  careful 
rcjvort  through  their  ministers  to  the  Prussian  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  At  present  there  exist  eight  Evan- 
gelical congregations  — at  Jassy,  Bucharest,  Galatz, 
Brail. i.  Pitesti,  Crajova,  Turnu-Scvcrin,  and  Atmadscha 
(Dobmdscha).  Each  congregation  has  its  own  paro- 
chial school,  with  male  and  female  teachers.  The  latter 
arc  from  the  Kaiserswert  house  of  deaconesses.  See 
Plilt-Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rous  (Rouse,  or  Rowse),  Francis,  a  fanatical 
supporter  of  the  English  commonwealth,  was  born  at 
Ilealton,  Cornwall,  in  1579,  and  educated  at  Broadgatc 
Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
studied  law,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament  under 
Charles  I.  He  was  one  of  the  few  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Commons  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  and  became  provost  of  Eton  in  1648.  He 
died  in  1659.  His  writings  were  printed  in  London  in 
1657,  and  include  a  Utopian  scheme  of  government 
modelled  after  the  Jewish,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.    Sec  Kose,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rousftel,  Napoleon,  a  French  Protestaut  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Sauve  in  1805.  He  studied  at 
Geneva,  was  in  1831  pastor  at  Saint  Etienne,  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  consistory  he  had  to  resign  in  1835  be- 
cause his  sermons  u  bore  the  stamp  of  Methodism."  In 
vain  did  the  majority  of  the  Church  protest  against 
the  intolerance  of  the  consistory.  Houssel  resigned,  and 
founded  an  independent  chapel.  In  1835  he  was  pastor 
at  Marseilles,  in  1838  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  started 
a  journal  called  I Esperanee,  the  organ  of  the  orthodox 
party.  He  was  the  means  of  founding  churches  at 
Angoulcrne,  Villefavard,  Limoges,  Balledant,  etc.  In 
1863  Koussel  went  to  Lyons,  but  resigned  his  pastorate 
in  1867.    He  then  retired  to  Geneva,  and  died  June  8, 


1878.  Besides  his  Comment  H  ne  faut  pas  Precher,  he 
published  a  great  many  brochures  and  tracts.  See 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  det  Sciences  Rtligieuses,  a.  v. 
(R  P.) 

Row  den,  l'li  i  [.ii*,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  England  in  1828,  and  in  early  life  came  to  New 
York  city.  Not  long  after  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Having  subsequently  en. 
tered  the  ministry,  bis  pastorates  were  successively  in 
Newark,  Bronson,  Mich.,  and  in  Chili,  Ind.  His  minis- 
try was  attended  with  powerful  revivals.  "  He  was  a 
man  of  studious  habits  and  deep  research.''  He  died  in 
Kochester,  Ind.,  April  4,  1875.  Sec  Cat  heart,  Baptist 
Encydop.  p.  WVL  (J.C.S.) 

Rowlandson,  Michael,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  about  1759,  and  educated  at  Queens  College 
Oxford.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  8, 1824,  he  was 
vicar  of  Warminster.  He  was  a  man  whose  exemplary 
life  and  unceasing  fidelity  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
won  for  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
See  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer,  Aug.  1824,  p.  603. 

Rowley,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  educator  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  1782,  and  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  be  became  successively  fellow, 
tutor,  and  public  examiner.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to 
the  mastership  of  his  college,  and  iu  1832  was  appointed 
to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  Oct.  5,  1836.  In  bis  offi- 
cial duties  he  was  noted  for  his  punctuality  and  decision; 
and  in  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  kindness  of 
disposition  and  unselfishness  of  character.  See  (Loud.) 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Nov.  1836,  p.  700. 

Roxburgh,  Hugo  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  Tullibody,  and  clerk  to  Nicohius,  the  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  afterwards  archdeacon  of  St,  An- 
drews. In  1189  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1 199  bishop,  but  sat  onlv  one  vear.  He  died  in 
1200.    See  Keitb,  Scottish  Bishojtt,  p.  236. 

Ruckert,  Friedrich,  an  Orientalist,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  German  poets  of  the  19th  century,  was  bom 
at  Schweinfurt,  May  16, 1789.  He  studied  at  Jena,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  in  1811,  was  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Erlangen  in  1826,  and  in  1841  at 
Berlin.  He  retired  in  1846  to  his  country  seat  at  Neu- 
sess,  and  died  Jan.  31, 1866.  He  published,  Htbrdisehe 
I'rophHen  ubertetzt  und  erldutert  (Leipsic,  1831) : — Leben 
Jesti,  Ecangelirn-I/artnonic  in  gebundener  Rede  (Stutt- 
gard, 1839)  -.—IDroden  der  Grosse  (1844).  Some  of  his 
religious  poems  have  beeu  translated  into  English,  as 
Dein  Kvnig  bunmt  in  nie<kren  Hullen  (iu  Schaff,  Christ 
in  Song,  p.  33 :  "  He  comes,  no  royal  vesture  wearing") : 
— Er  ist  in  Bethlehem  gtboren  (ibid.  p.  93:  "In  Bethle- 
hem, the  Lord  of  glorv")  :—Das  Paradics  muss  ichoner 
sein  (ibid,  p.657:  "Oh  Paradise  must  fairer  be")  —Cm 
Mitternacht  bin  ich  encachl  (Winkworth,  Christian 
Singers  of  Germany,  p.  337 :  "  At  dead  of  night  Sleep 
took  her  flight").  (B.P.) 

RUckert.  Leopold  Immanuel,  a  IYotcstant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  iu  1797  at  Grosshcn- 
nersdorf,  near  Hermh'ut,  Upper  Lusatia.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  was  for  some  time 
deacon  at  bis  native  place,  and  published,  in  1821,  Be  Ra- 
tione  Tractandee  Theologia  liogmatica.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  while 
there  published,  Kommentar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Romer  (Leipsic,  1831 ;  2d  cd.  1839)  :—Kommentar  uber 
den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galatcr  (1833):— An  die  Epheter 
(1834) .-An  die  Korinther  (1836-37).  liuckert  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  in  1836  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1844  he  was  called  to 
Jena,  where  he  wrote,  Theologie  (Leipsic,  1851,2  vols.): 
— Dot  AbendmahL  Sein  Wtten  und  seine  Geschichle  in 
der  alien  Kirche  ( 1 856) : — B&chle  in  ran  der  Kirche  ( 1 857) : 
—Der  Rationalisms  (1859).  Kllckert  died  April  9, 
1871.  Sec  Protestantische  Kirchenzeitung,  1871,  p.  309- 
311;  Zuchold,  Bibl.TheoLi.v.;  Lichtenberger.  Encydop. 
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de$  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-En- 
cykhp.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Rudder,  William,  D.l »..  ■  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  British  Guiana;  graduated  fmm 
Trinity  College  ami  from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Brownell  in  1851 ; 
officiated  successively  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Flatbush, 
L.  L:  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  as  an  assistant  min- 
ister; St,  Paul's  Church.  AUtany,  as  rector;  ami  in  St. 
Stephen's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  assistant.  On  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  1805, 
Dr.  Rudder assumed  the  rectorship,  and  remained  in  this 
pastorate  until  his  death,  Jan. 29, 1880, aged  fifty-seven 
years.  See  Whittaker,  Almanac  and  Directory,  1881, 
p.  174, 

Rlidel,  Carl  Ernst  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1769.  He  commenced 
his  pastoral  career  at  Leipsic  in  1801,  and  died  there 
in  1842,  doctor  of  theology.    He  published,  Predigten 

(  1816  )  :  -  Festpredigten   /  A  mil  mien  (  1828  -  32,  2 

vols.): — Abrndinahls-  und  Conjirmationsreden  (1827-36, 
6  vols.),  etc.  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  tketd.  Lit.  ii, 
98,  149,  159, 179;  Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  k  v.    (R  P.) 

Rtldiger,  Johann  Bartholomaus,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  GrUnbcrg.  Hesse, 
Oct.  10, 1660.  He  studied  at  Gicssen,  was  in  1691  preach- 
er at  Wetzlar,  in  1697  professor  at  Giesscn,  in  1707  doctor 
of  theology,  and  died  July  8,  1729.  He  wrote,  De  Pace 
inter  Lutkeranos  et  Re/ormatos  (Gicasen,  1684)  :—Deln- 
finitaU  Dei  (1700)  :— lie  Prasentia  I  hi  Repletira  (1701) : 
-De  Natura  Dei  Perfectissime  Simplici  (1706)  :— De 
Angelorum  Corport  Subtili  et  Assumto  (1707):  —  De 
Juslijicatione.  Abrakm  ex  Genes,  xv,  6  (1707): — De  Con- 
scientia  Scrupulosa  (1714)  : — De  Agno  Occito  ab  (h~ujine 
Mumli  (1719):— De  Rudkatione  Fidelium  in  Ckiisio 
(1722):  —  De  Ckristo  per  Primam  et  Ultimam  Sacra 
Scriptures  Vocem  ( 1724  ).    See  Doring,  Die  gelekrten 

Rudiger,  Franz  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate of  Austria,  was  born  April  6,  1811,  at  Partheuen. 
In  1853  he  was  made  bishop  of  Liuz,  and  died  Nov.  24, 
1884.  Rudiger  was  one  of  those  prelates  who  opposed 
all  measures  of  the  Austrian  government  which  tended 
towards  depriving  the  Church  of  any  of  her 
tives.  Rudiger  only  knew  one  government,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church.  When  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  proclaimed, 
be  celebrated  that  event  by  building  a  splen- 
did cathedral  at  Linz,  and  erecting  monasteries 
throughout  his  diocese.    (R  P.) 

Rule  (Heb.  lav,  ci line  for  measuring, as 
elsewhere  rendered)  is  mentioned  (Isa.  xliv,  13) 
among  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  (C'S?  sJ'nn, 
hewer  of  wood),  the  associated  implements  be- 
ing the  "line"  (  Heb.  sired,  «nto, probably  a 
graver),  the 44  plane  "  (Heb.  mulisu'dh,TV*"££'g, 
probably  a  chisel),  and  the  "compass"  (Heb. 
mechugdk,  T\WT\°2,  probably  compasses).  See 
Handicraft. 

Rullmann,  Gkoro  Wilhklm,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  1(5, 
1757,  and  studied  at  Rinteln  and  Giittingen. 
In  177*  he  was  appointed  con-rcciorat  Rinteln, 
in  1782  professor  of  theology,  in  1788  doctor  of 
theology,  and  died  June  16,  1804.    He  wrote, 
De  Insigni  Psyckolitgite  in  Tkeologia  Rerelata 
Usu  (Rinteln,  1779) : — Versuck  eines  Lehrbuchs 
der  rdmischcnAlterth&mer  (1782  ;  2d  ed.  1787): 
— De  Apostolis  Primariis  Religionis  Christiana 
Doctoribus  (1788): — Tabula  Harmonium  IV  s 
Evangelistorum  ExkUtens  (1790)  :—De  Propketis*- 
A'ori  Testamenti  (eod.)  '.—Die  keiligen  Schrtften 
des  Ncuen  Bundes  ubrrsetzt  und  mil  A  nmerkun 
(1790-91,  3  vols.) 


Critica  Exegetica  in  Loca  Quadam  Epist>donim  P.n'x 
etc.  (1795):  —  Die  ckristlirke  ReJigionslekrt  (l*i> 
Sec  Doring,  Die  gelekrten  Tkeobgen  lMuttchla*L>  k 
(R  P.) 

Rulman,  Mkrswin,  one  of  the  "  Friends  ofG«t 
of  the  14th  century,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1307.  & 
was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  banker,  when,  in  1$4T> 
gave  up  business,  joined  the  Friends  of  God.  and  Wi 
life  of  severe  asceticism,  under  th«*  guidance  of  'fiat* 
In  1366  Rulman  acquired  the  island  of  Der  pta 
Wort,  in  the  III.  near  Strasburg,  and  retired  thusa. 
He  died  July  18,  1382.  Rulman'a  writings  are. /o 
BannerbScklein  (edited  by  Jundt,  Les  Amis  de  Itn 
Paris,  1879) : — Das  Ruck  ron  den  win  Etlsen  fed  '.7 
Schmidt,  Leipsic,  1859),  and  an  old  Dutch  version  of  t  v 
same,  Dat  Roeck  ran  den  Oorspronct,  by  G.  H.  van  &■* 
sum  Waalkea,  I>eu warden,  1882).  St-c  S»  hmi.it.  to  }+ 
rue  a* Alsace  (1856);  in  Reuss  und  Cunilz,  Bekrav  :i 
der  tkeoL  Wissensckaft,  vol  v  (Jena  1854\  and  A'A- 
Lius  von  Basel  (Vienna,  1866);  Jundt,  Let  ,4aai  a 
JHev,  p.  140  sq.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-EnqsUop.  a  i. 
(B.  P.) 

Rumpe,  Hbikrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  ofr*r- 
many,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1561,  studied  at  differ- 
ent universities,  was  in  1592  professor  of  Hebrew  ■ 
Hclmstadt,  in  1597  at  Hamburg,  and  died  Aug.  16,  Id 
He  wrote,  Vaticinia  Aliquot  de  Mrssia: —  fmtgyt  m 
Linguas  Orientates  Primarias,  etc  See  MoDer.  fim- 
bria Litterata  ;  Jiicher,  A  llgemeines  Gclekt  trn-lsxib.*, 
a.  r. ;  Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Runge,  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  for- 
mally, was  bom  in  1564  at  Greifswalde,  where  be  »ss 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1589.  In  1G0]  he  attended  lis 
Colloquy  of  Ratisbon,  and  died  July  7,  1604.  He  wrur. 
Dissertationes  riii  de  Cahinismo  : — De  Anieulo  Pn»< 
Sgmboli  Apostolici:—De  Verbis:  non  Fades  Tiki  Sub- 
file, Exod.  xx,  4  : — De  Baptismo,  etc  See  Jocber,  Mi- 
gemeines  GeUkrten-Uxihm,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Runge,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  S*t- 
den,  was  bom  in  1666,  studied  at  Abo,  was  preach*.' 
there  in  1691,  in  1697  professor  of  theology,  in  I7vl 
doctor  of  theology  and  Miperintemient  at  Narva. 
Runge  died  Aug.  3,  1704.  He  wrote,  Comment,  ht,* 
et  xi  cap.  ad  Romanos.—Dt  Sede  Animm  i 
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See  Stirnmann,  Aboa  LUerata ;  Jikber, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten-lsexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Rupp,  Jcucs,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1809.  He  belonged  to  the  so-called  Friends 
of  Light  ( '  |.  v.),  and  founded  in  1846  the  drat  free  con- 
gregation. He  died  July  11, 1884,  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Rupp  published,  Gregor's,  des  Bischofs  von  Xyssa,  I.,  >»  „ 
wad  Meiuungen  (IxMpsic,  1834) :— I/er  Symbolzwang  und 
die  protestantitche  Ishr-  und  Gewissens/ rtikeit  (Kouigs- 
berg,  1843):  —  Chtistliche  Predigten  (1843-45) :— /■>- 
bauungsbuch  fur  freie  evangtlischc  Getneinden  (1846):— 
Yon  drr  frciheit  (1856,2  vols.):_Ai*  Sektenwesen  und 
die/,  eie  Grmeinde  (1859),  etc.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol 
8.v.    (a  P.) 

Rus,  Joiianx  Ri£iNiiAiu>,a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Feb.  24, 1679,  and  studied  at  Giessen 
and  Jena.    In  1708  he  was  made  adjunct  to  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  Jena,  in  1712  professor  of  theology, 
in  1730  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  April  18, 1738.  He 
wrote,  De  L'su  Linguae  Syruica  in  A'oro  Tettumento: — 
be  L'su  Accentuationis  Hebraica  Pentadt  IHctorum 
Yeteris  Testamenti  Demonstrato: — De  Harmoniu  YUce 
Ikividis: — De  Zacharia  non  Sum  mo  Pontifce  atl  Luc.  i: 
—De  Srrpenie  turn  Xaturali  sed  solo  IHubolo  ad  Gene$. 
iii:—De  Erocatione  Abrahami:—De  Sceptro  a  Juda 
Abluto  ad  Genes.xlix:—Dc  LXX  ffebdomadihus  Dani- 
elis: — De  Lajddatione  Sttphani; — I)e  Yario  Mosis  in 
Montem  Sinai  A  team  :—Biieam  Yates  Erangelicus  ex 
Xunuxxir,  15-19  .—Inlroductio  in  Xurum  Testamentum 
GeneralU :  —  llarmonia  Erawjelistarum :  —  De  Magis 
non  Juiitrit  ad  Matlh.  it,  etc   See  During,  Die  gelekrten 
Theoltxfrn  fVtf/acMffBflV,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
tktol.  Lit.  i,  244. 590 ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehiien-Lex- 
»ion,s.v.    (H.  P.) 

Russel,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  abbot  of  Rushen.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  the  I.des  in  1248,  and  held  a  synod 
at  St.  Michael's  in  1350,  in  which  five  additional  can- 
ons were  made.  He  died  April  4,  1374.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  303. 

Russell,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  wan  born  at  Winchbtirgh,  Linlithgowshire, 
Nov.  1,  1807.  He  was  educated  in  letters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  theology  at  the  Glasgow 
The«dogical  Academy.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Had- 
dington in  1833,  where  he  latH>red  some  eight  years; 
next  at  Princes  Street  Chapel,  Dundee,  four  years.  The 
state  of  his  health  at  this  time  requiring  a  change  of 
climate,  he  removed  to  Stirling,  where  he  enjoyed  a  long 
and  successful  pastorate.  From  Stirling  he  went  to 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1859,  and  for  some  years  took 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Chapel  at  Lister  Hills.  During 
the  last  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  his  life  he  was  [tas- 
ter of  the  Church  at  Holme  Lane,  Bradford.  He  died 
June  19,  1881,  having  filled  with  great  honor  several 
denominational  offices.  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book, 
1882,  p.  329. 

Russell,  Charles  William,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Killough,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  May  14,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Drogheda, 
at  Downpatrick,  and  at  Maynooth  College;  was  elected 
to  the  Duubuyne  Establishment  in  1832,  for  ten  years 
discharged  his  duties  as  professor  at  Maynooth,  aud  in 
18-15,  when  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  was  estab- 
lished, he  was  appointed  thereto.  He  held  this  position 
until  the  death  of  Dr.  Rcnehan  in  1857,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  college,  which  office  he  rilled  until  his 
leath,  on  Feb.  26, 1880.  Dr.  Ruasell  was  a  regular  con- 
ributor  to  the  Dublin  Review  and  Edinburgh  Review. 
lie  published  translations  of  the  Tales  of  Camm  von 
Schmid  an. I  Leibnitz's  System  of  Theolot/y.  His  Life 
f  Cardinal  Mezzafanti  (1858)  had  ita  origin  in  an  ar- 
iclc  on  that  wonderful  lingui*t  in  the  Edinburgh  lie- 
irw  of  18oo,  and  included  notices  of  the  most  celebrated 
inguista  of  all  countries.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
u>d  publiabcd  at  Bologna  in  1859.    A  second  edition 


appeared  in  1863.  In  1869  Dr.  Ruasell  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  royal  commission  on  historical  manu- 
scripts, and  from  1872  he  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Prendergast,  several  volumes  of  the  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Dr.  Russell  contributed  also  to  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Briiannica,  North 
British  Review,  the  English  Cydnpcedia,  the  A  cademy, 
and  several  other  publications.  Sec  (N.  Y.)  Catholic 
Almttnac,  1881,  p.  106. 

Ruasell,  David,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Oct.  10,  1779.  He 
studied  literature  and  the  classics  privately,  and  the- 
ology at  the  Edinburgh  Theological  Academv.  In 
August,  1805,  he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  five  months.  He  then  removed  to 
Montrose  for  nine  months,  but  returned  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1807.  He  went  to 
Dundee  in  1809,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
then  assembling  in  Sailor's  Hall.  In  this  charge  he 
continued  thirty-nine  years,  with  great  honor  to  all 
concerned.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1848.  Dr.  Russell  pub- 
lished, among  other  works.  Utters,  chiefly  Practical  and 
Consolatory: — On  the  Old  and  Xtw  Covenants: — The 
Way  of  Salvation  .—Hints  to  Inquirers .— Infant  Sal- 
vation, etc.    See  (Und.)  Cong.  Year  book,  1848,  p.  237. 

RusseU,  John,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Cavendi»h,  Vt.,  July  I,  1793.  He  graduated 
from  Middlcbury  College  in  1812,  was  converted  just 
before  entering  upon  his  senior  year,  and  soon  after  his 
graduation  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  taught  school 
for  a  time.  From  1819  to  1826  he  was  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family  in  Missouri,  and  subsequently  taught  in  St. 
Louis,  Vandalia,  Alton  Seminary,  and  later  in  life  was 
principal  of  Spring  Hill  Academy,  in  East  Feliciana, 
La.  On  Feb.  9,  1833,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Bliiffdalc  Church,  III.  He  AM  Jan.  21,  1863.  "  Dr. 
Russell  wrote,  as  an  advocate  of  temperance,  Yenomous 
Worm ;  or.  Worm  of  the  SfUL  To  counteract  Univer- 
salism  he  preached  a  numl>er  of  discourses,  which  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Serpent 
Uncoiled.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  an 
able  scholar.  See  Minutes  of  Illinois  Anniversaries, 
1863.  p.  13.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Russell,  Patrick.  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was 

promoted  to  the  see  of  Dublin  Aug.  2,  1683.    In  July, 

1685,  he  held  a  provincial  council  at  Dublin,  in  which 
it  was  ordained  that  any  priest,  celebrating  a  marriage 
without  license  from  the  ordinary,  or  the  parish  priest 
of  the  place,  should  be  excommunicated,  etc.  The 
council  further  confirmed  the  decrees  of  those  held  in 
1614  by  Dr.  Eugrne  Matthews  and  in  1640  by  Dr. 
Fleming.  In  1686  Dr.  Russell  assisted  at  a  session  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  held  in  Dublin.  He  also 
presided  at  a  diocesan  Synod,  held  there,  June  10, 

1686,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  in  reference  to  the  paro- 
chial clergymen  having  cure  of  souls,  that  each  should 
have  a  schoolmaster  in  his  parish  to  instruct  the  little 
children  in  "Christian  doctrine  aud  good  courses."  In 
1688  he  presided  at  a  synod  held  in  Dublin.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  he  fled  to  Paris.  He 
returned  to  his  native  countrv  and  died  at  the  close  of 
l  he  year  1 692.  See  D'Alton,'  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbish- 
ops  of  Dublin,  p.  446. 

Rutledge,  Francis  Hlgkr,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  son  of  chancellor  Hugh  Rutledge,  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1820,  and  was  for  some  time  rector 
of  St.  John's  Parish,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Florida,  Oct.  15,  1851,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  died  at  Tallahassee,  Nov.  6, 
1866,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  Sec  A mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  Jan.  1867,  p.  646. 

RUtz,  Franz  Gkorg  Christoimt,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Ratzeburg,  Oct.  22,  1733.  He 
studied  at  Rostock.    In  1762  he  was  preacher  of  the 
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Lutheran  Church  at  Amsterdam,  in  1764  was  called 
to  Breda,  and  in  1776  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hague. 
Ruta  died  Dec  31,  1802,  leaving,  Aon  Placet  Xobis  Or- 
tkodaria  sine  Pietate,  nec  Virion  tine  Orthodoxia  (Am- 
sterdam, 1777 )  :  —  Exegetische  und  kritische  Brief e 
(1779): — Kleine  Bydragen  tot  de  deistische  [j-tterlcunde 
(Hague,  1782) : — Apologie  ran  het  l^eeraurampl  (178-1), 
etc  See  During,  IHe  gelehrten  Theohgen  Deutschlands, 
a,v.  (BLP.) 

Ryan,  George  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Abergavenny,  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  1790.  He  joined  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  began  village  preaching  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  entered  Hotherham  College  in  1814,  and  com- 
menced his  pastoral  life  at  Bridlington.  After  four 
years'  labor  in  that  place  he  removed  to  Stockport, 
where  lie  ministered  ten  years,  and  then  went  to  Dog- 
Icy  Lane  Chapel,  near  Huddersfield.  In  1836  he  agniu 
returned  to  Bridlington.  He  died  at  Dore,  Aug.  19, 
186&  His  princi|>al  publication  was  entitled  The  Biol- 
ogist. He  also,  at  various  times,  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets.    See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book;  1866,  p.  283. 

Ryan,  Henry,  founder  of  the  "  Canadian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  "  (so  called),  or  By  an  it  es,  was  born 
of  Irish  parentage  in  Connecticut,  AprU  22, 1775.  Edu- 
cated a  Roman  Catholic,  while  teaching  school  he  heard 
the  eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  I-orenzo  Dow,  was 
converted,  united  with  the  Methodists,  and  was  dis- 
owned by  his  parents.  He  taught  school  for  six  years 
after  his  conversion,  preaching  regularly,  however,  and 
introducing  Methodism  iuto  a  part  of  Warren  County, 
N.  Y.  In  1800  he  was  received  into  the  New  York  Con- 
ference.   His  circuits  in  the  United  States  were  Ver- 

rines  (large  part  of  Vermont)  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
1805  Asbury  sent  him  and  William  Case  to  reinforce 
the  Methodist  force  in  Canada.  Firm  to  obstinacy,  of 
indomitable  perseverance  and  iron  will,  he  had  a  courage 
that  never  quailed.  In  labors  and  sacrifices  he  was 
abundant.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  oversight  of  the 
societies  iu  Canada  devolved  upon  him,  and  from  1815 
to  1825  he  continued  to  itinerate  as  a  presiding  elder, 
now  on  the  Upper  Canada  District,  then  on  the  Lower 
Canada  District.  In  1*27  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
nection, in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
Church  government.  Shortly  afterwards  some  of  those 
who  had  espoused  Ryan's  cause  organized  the  Canadian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  making  lay  delegation  its 
distinguishing  feature.  With  this  body  Ryan  united, 
and  with  it  he  continued  to  be  identified  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  earthly  existence.  He  died  in 
September,  1882.  See  Dr.  T.  Webster,  in  the  Xatifmal 
Repository,  SepU  1880;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Epis- 


copal  Church  (see  Index,  vol  iv);  Playtcr,  Hist,  ti 


Ryder,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  create! 
bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1741;  transferred  to  the  ae*  of 
and  Connor  in  1743 ,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ttua 
in  1752.  He  died  at  Nice,  Italy,  Feb.  4,  1775.  tc  tt* 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  See  (Land.)  Anwd 
Register,  1775.  p.  206. 

Ryerson,  Ei>gkrton,  D.D.,  LL.D..  an  emir*-: 
Canadian  Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in  the  Proviocc 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1803.  He  united  with  the  Mf.U 
odist  Episcopal  Church  iu  1823.  He  received  an  ear!? 
classical  education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law.  ta 
entered  the  itinerant  work,  preaching  his  first  «ern>f 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1825.  In  1829  he  became  the  tir* 
editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian;  in  1*12  was  appoints 
the  first  president  of  Victoria  College ;  and  in  1M5  w* 
made  superintendent  of  education  for  the  Province  d 
Upper  Canada,  an  office  he  held  for  thirty  .rears.  I* 
the  union  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the 


tion,  and  the  Eastern  British  Conference,  he  was  elerte. 


first  president  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  Hf 
visited  Rurope  and  the  Lnitcd  States  a  number  of  timet 
in  the  interests  of  Methodism  and  education,  and 
twice  a  representative  to  the  British  Conference  wmi 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epismpa 
Church  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  Ton-ate 
Feb.  19, 1882.  Among  his  writings,  aside  from  ediujnii 
work,  may  be  mentioned  his  Manual  of 
Chemistry :— Compulsory  Education  :—Tke 
serve  Question,  etc 

Ryland,  John,  I  >.!>..  a  learned  English  Barns 
minister,  was  bom  at  Warwick,  Jan.  29,  1753.  His 
father  was  a  fine  scholar  and  able  minister,  and  uo;t: 
his  son  Creek  and  Hebrew  and  Scripture  history.  H< 
was  baptized  at  fourteen,  and  began  to  preach  iu  177*. 
in  and  around  Northampton,  as  his  father's  assisum 
then  as  co-pastor,  aiding  his  father  in  his  academy,  in 

I  which  young  men  were  trained  for  the  ministry.  le 
1786  he  was  sole  pastor  at  Northampton.     In  co-op*- rc- 

I  tion  with  Carey,  Fuller,  Sutcliffe,  and  others,  he 

,  mated  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Oct.  2,  1792.  Be 
became  president  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol  aid 
pastor  of  the  Broadmead  Chapel  in  that  city  in  17H 
In  1815  he  became  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Miwur 
Society.  He  died  May  25,  1825.  Dr.  Ryland  wMr. 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Hall,  of  Brushy  :—A  Candid  Si***- 
mrnt  nf  the  Reasons  which  Induce  the  Baptists  to  IAJr* 
from  their  Christian  Brethren: — some  Sermons: — aad 
nearly  a  hundred  Hymns,  which  appeared  in  magazines, 
signed  "J.  R.  jun."    These  have  been  published  ia* 

I  neat  volume  by  Daniel  Sedgwick. 


s. 


Sabai  Version  of  the  Scmrmtra.  Sabai  is 
spoken  in  several  islands  in  Torres  Strait,  between 
Australia  and  Papua.  The  gospel  of  Mark  was  printed 
at  Sydney  in  1883  under  the  care  of  the  Auxiliary  of 
the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  a  teacher,  Elia,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  engaged  on  the  work,  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Macfarlanc,  of  Murrav  Island.  The  gospel  of  Matthew 
has  since  then  been  added.    (B.  P.) 

Sabba,  Abraham  irn-,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  who  was  banished  with  thousands  of  Jews 
from  Lisbon  in  1499,  is  the  author  of  a  very  extensive 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  The  Bundle 
of  Myrrh  "V-fl  in  which  he  largely  avails 

himself  of  the  zohar  and  other  early  cabalistic  works. 
The  commentary  was  first  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1514;  then  at  Venice  in  1523,  1546,  1566,  and  at 
Cracow  in  1595.  Pellican  has  translated  this  com- 
iuto  Latin,  and  the  MS.  of  this  version  is  in 


the  Zurich  library.    See  Furst,  BibL  •/«</.  s.  v.;  G 
burg,  Kabbalah,  p.  123:  Undo,  History  of  the 
Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  206;  Jocher,  A 
Uhiim-Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Saddler,  Isaac  P.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Erwr-al 
minister,  was  bora  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  Oct. 
5,  1807.  He  was  converted  in  1839,  licensed  to  preset 
in  1840,  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  I85S.w» 
superannuated  in  1872,  and  assigned  to  the  East  <>t* 
Conference  at  its  organization  in  1876.  He  di«d  s*i- 
denly,  March  2,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  A  unual  defer- 
ences, 1882,  p.  329. 

Safed  is  an  important,  but  comparatively  modrrn 
town  of  Palestine,  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  an  at 
Galilee,  famous  especially  as  a  medueval  seat  of  Jewish 
learning.  The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  frees 
Murray's  Hand-book  for  Syria  (p.  418).  Further  de- 
tails may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  accompanvicj;  the 
(i,  199,  248). 
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"Sailed  lies  on  an  Isolated  penk,  which  crowns  the 

inthern  brow  of  iho  mouulofn  range.  A  deep  glen 
weeps  round  its  northern  nnd  western  sides,  mid  a 
milower  one,  after  skirting  the  eastern  side,  falls  into 
ie  former  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  Beyond  these,  on 
ie  north-east,  north,  and  west,  are  higher  hills,  but  on 
M  south  the  view  is  open.  The  old  castle  crowns  the 
rnk;  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  town  clings  to  the  west- 
ru  side,  considerably  below  the  summit,  the  rows  of 
oiises  arranged  like  stairs.  There  are,  besides,  two 
[ostem  quarters— oue  occupying  the  ridge  to  the  south, 
iid  the  other  nestling  in  the  valley  to  the  east.  The 
opulation  may  be  estimated  at  about  four  thousand,  of 
hotn  one  third  are  Jews  and  a  very  few  families  Chris- 
ans. 

"  The  only  attraction  of  Safed  Is  the  splendid  view  it 
omniands.  This  Is  beet  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
netlc.  in"  latter  is  surrounded  by  a  deep,  dry  ditch, 
ithin  which  was  a  wall.  All  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins. 
>nly  a  shattered  fragment  of  one  of  the  great  round  tow- 1 
rs  has  snrvived  tin-  earthquake  of  1S37.  Before  that  ca-  ] 
wlropbe  it  was  not  in  the  nest  repair,  still,  It  afforded  ac- 
omuiodalion  to  the  governor  and  bis  train ;  but  then, 
i  a  few  minutes,  it  was  utterly  mined,  and  many  of  its 
imates  buried  beneath  the  fallen  toweis. 
'•Snfed  is  first  mentioned  In  the  Vuluate  version  of  the 
•ook  of  Toblt  [rather  as  Sa/at  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ; 
erhaps  also  (he  Se.pk  of  Joseph  us  {War,  ii,  SB)].  Tradi- 
ion  has  marie  It  the  site  of  Itethulia  of  the  book  of  Judith, 
■ut  without  evidence.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been 
Minded  bv  the  crusaders  to  guard  their  territory  against 
lie  inroads  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the 
vnights  Templars.  Its  defences,  both  natural  and  ortifl- 
lal,  were  so  strong  that  Salad! n  besieged  it  for  five  weeks 
.efore  he  was  able  to  capture  it.  After  lying  in  ruins  Tor 
nany  years  it  was  rebuilt  by  Benedict,  bishop  of  Mar 
eilles,  in  the  year  1240.  But  It  only  remained  tweuty 
ears  iu  the  bands  of  the  C  hristians,  for,  belli"  hard 
■ressed  bv  Snluui  Bibars,  the  garrison  capitulated  and 
vere  murdered  to  a  man,  the  chier  being  flayed  alive  by 
he  barbarous  Mohammedans.  From  tbnt  period  till  the 
Ml  century  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
•alesiine. 

"We  know  not  when  the  Jews  first  settled  in  Safed,  or 
t  wha;  period  they  raised  the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  'holy 
ity.'  There  were  no  Jews  in  the  place  In  the  middle  of 
he  12th  century,  when  Benjamin  of  Tndela  visited  the 
ouutry;  and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  four  centuries  later 
bat  the  schools  of  Safed  became  celebrated.  Then  a 
irinting-press  was  set  up,  synagogues  were  built,  and 
he  rabbis  of  Safed  were  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
hief  ornaments  of  Hebrew  literature.  The  16th  century 
v.is  their  golden  age.  In  the  17th  both  learning  aud  funds 
legan  to  decline,  and  the  earthquake  of  1S37  gave  a  death- 
>low  to  the  Jewish  cause.  Printing-press,  synagogues, 
chools,  houses,  aud  people  were  all  involved  in  oue  com- 
aun  rain." 

Safford,  Jkfkkrsox  Trick,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
oinister,  was  born  at  Zanesville,  O.,  Sept.  22,  1823. 
Ie  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens, 
rt  1843;  taught  at  Dry  Creek  Academy,  Covington, 
vy.,  and  at  Indianapolis  Academy,  lmi..  for  two  years 
ach;  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Covington,  in 
847  and  1848;  next  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J., 
rhcre  he  graduated  in  1852 ;  was  licensed  by  tbe  Prea- 
lytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  5,  1851 ;  taught  math- 
matics  at  Uichmond  Academy,  Richmond,  Va.,  three 
ears,  supplying  also,  part  of  the  time,  the  Church  at 
kthlehem.  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Vest  Lexington,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Feb.  9,  1865.  His 
ields  of  labor  were  the  Church  at  Frankfort,  from  1855 
o  1857;  pastor  of  First  Church,  Piqua,  O.,  from  1857 
o  1862;  First  Church,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  from  1862  to 
867.  and  district  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
)hio  and  Indiana  from  1867  to  1870.  He  served  as 
tated  supply  to  Brownsville  (O.)  Church  from  1870  to 
876,  at  the  same  time  supplying  also  Fairmount  Church 
rum  1870  to  1877,  Rosville  Church  from  1871  to  1873, 
cting  as  president  of  Zanesville  University  in  1871 
nd  1*72,  supplying  Uniontown  (0.)  Church  from  1871 
o  1873,  Hanover  Church  in  1873  and  1874,  Kirkersville 

hurch  from  1874  to  1879,  and  Claysville  and  West 
.'arlisle  churches  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Zanesville,  July  10, 1881.  Dr.  Safibrd  was  also  the  acc- 
urate and  efficient  stated  clerk  of  tbe  Presbytery  of 
lanesville  from  1878,  and  of  the  Bynod  of  Columbus 
rom  1876.  See  Xecrvl.  Report  of  Princeton  Thtol.  Sent. 
882,  p.  48. 

Salim,  Puritrt,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  gradu- 
ted  from  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1831, 


and  entered  the  ministry  in  1882,  the  period  of  his  i 
vice  comprising  forty-four  years.  He  preached  in  both 
German  and  English,  as  occasion  required.  A  consid- 
erable time  he  was  pastor  at  Green  Castle.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  serving  tbe  Church  at  New  Berlin, 
Pa.  He  died  at  Latirelton,  March  14,  1876,  aged  sixty- 
six  years.    See  Lutheran  Obser-rrr,  March  24,  1870. 

Saint  Aldegonde.   See  Mahmx,  Piuurrs. 
Saint  Andrews.    See  Andiikw's,  St. 
Saint  Brieuc.    See  Biukuc,  St. 
Saint  Claude.    See  Clauds,  St. 
Saint  Cyran.   Sec  Dtnmount 
Saint  Denis.    See  Dkkis,  St. 

Saint  Edmunds,  Ala*,  a  Scotch  prelate,  waa 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Caithness  in  1290,  and  in  1291 
was  made  lord  chancellor.  He  died  in  1292.  See 
Keith,  -Scorr isA  liuhopt,  p.  211. 

Saint  Gall    Sec  Gall,  St. 

Saint  Martin.  See  Martix  (Saint),  Louis 
Clauds  uk. 

Saint  Omer.    See  Omer,  St. 

Saker,  ALVitsn,  a  missionary  to  the  "  Dark  Conti- 
nent," was  born  in  England,  July  21,  1814.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  he  was  accepted  by  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  for  the  mission  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
In  1845  Saker  settled  at  King  Aqua's  Town,  the  seat  of 
a  large  tribe,  on  the  left  ba.uk  of  the  Cameroons  Kivcr, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  With  great 
difficulty  he  mastered  tbe  Dualla  language,  spoken  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  Early  in  November, 
1849,  he  baptized  the  first  convert,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  a  church  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife,  tbe  native  helpers,  and  the  Dualla 
convert.  Mr.  Saker  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Du- 
•  alia  language,  ami  died  at  Victoria,  March  13, 1880,  hav- 
j  ing  spent  thirty-four  years  in  Africa.    (B.  P.) 

I  Sal  at,  JACOB,  a  Homan  Catholic  theologian  and 
philosopher  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  24,  1766.  In 
1801  he  was  professor  of  ethics  and  pastoral  theology 

,  at  Munich,  in  1807  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Enidshut,  and  died  in  1851.    He  published,  hie  Re- 

!  liffiimitphilosophie  dargttttllt  (tandshut,  1811):— Grund- 
litiien  der  Rtligitmsphilogophif  (.Sulzbach.  1M  1*») : — Grand- 
linien  der  Moralphilosophie  (Munich,  1827) :—  I'frtur/ie 
iilter  Supranaturalismut  utul  Mytticismu*  (Sulzbach, 
1823) : — Sohatts,  oder  uber  den  muetten  Grgentulz  ztri- 

\sehen  Chrittenthum  vnd  Philosophie  (1820): — Itt  drr 
Priestercolibat  ein  Ideal f  (Stuttgart,  1838):  — Me 
literaritche  SteUung  der  Prottttanten  zu  dtn  Katholiken 
(1831)  :—A  u/$chlu*t  uber  den  UltrakathoUcismvs  ( 1883) : 
-  Schelling  vnd  Hegel  (Heidelberg,  1842).  Sec  Zuchnld, 
JiM.  TheoL  a.  v. ;  Winer,  lltmdluch  der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  285, 
288, 370,  375,  466,  723.    (B.  P.) 

Salim.  Lieut.  Cornier  (  Tent  Work,  i,  92)  advocates 
the  position  of  this  place  at  Salim,  four  miles  east  of 
Nablus,  urging  the  abundance  of  water  there,  and  the 
|  presence  of  a  village,  Ainftn  (/Enon).  seven  aud  a  half 
:  miles  to  the  north-cast;  and  Tristram  (Hible  Placrt, 
|  p.  192)  likewise  accepts  this  situation  for  similar  reasons, 
adding  that  "  it  is  close  to  one  of  the  old  main  lines  of 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee."  "The  head-springs 
I  arc  found  in  an  open  valley  surrounded  by  desolate  and 
shapeless  hills.  The  water  gushes  out  over  a  stony  bed, 
and  flows  rapidly  down  in  a  fine  stream  surrounded  by 
bushes  of  oleander.  The  supply  is  perennial,  and  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  little  springs  occurs  along  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  so  that  the  current  becomes  tbe  principal 
western  affluent  of  Jordan  south  of  the  Vale  of  Jezrecl. 
The  valley  is  open  in  most  parts  of  its  course,  and  we 
find  the  two  requisites  for  the  scene  of  baptism  of  a 
multitude  —  an  open  space  and  abundance  of  water" 
(Conder).  Saltm  itself  is  described  in  the  Memoir$  ac- 
companying the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  2510)  as  "a  small 
village,  resembling  the  rest,  but  evidently  ancient,  hav- 
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ing  rock-cut  tombs,  cisterns,  and  a  tank.  Olive-trees 
surround  it;  on  the  north  are  two  springs,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  village." 

Salkinson,  Isaac  V...  a  missionary  among  the 
Jews,  and  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  who  died  June 
15, 1883,  at  Presburg,  in  the  employ  of  the  British  So. 
ciety  for  Jewish  Missions,  is  the  author  of  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  (Al- 
tona,  1858).  Besides  translating  into  Hebrew  Milton's 
Partidisc  lAtst,  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  pub- 
lished  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  A  pottle  to  the  Rotnanr, 
translated  from  the  original  Greek  (Edinburgh,  1855). 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  finished  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  New  Test.,  which  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Ch.  D.  (iiusburg  of  England,  ami  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  English  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  at  the 
imperial  press  of  K.  Fromme,  in  Vienna.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  made  in  "  classical  Hebrew  idiom,"  but 
"  in  seeking  for  elegance  of  language,  cxegetical  and 
historical  correctness,  which  are  always  closely  connect- 
ed with  correctness  of  language,  has  been  lust*"  See 
TheologUchet  Literaiurblatt  (Lcipsic,  1885,  No*.  45,  46, 
47).  (B.P.) 

Sail,  Andrkw,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
near  Cishel,  Ireland,  about  1612,  and  after  having  studied 
f»r  some  time  at  St.  Omer's,  was  transferred  to  Vallado- 
lid,  in  Spain,  that  he  might  become  conversant  with  the 
rules  and  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  Having  acquired 
distinction  as  a  theologian,  he  was  appointed  successive- 
ly reader  of  divinity  at  Pampeluua,  professor  at  Tudela 
and  Valencia,  rector  of  the  Irish  College,  and  lecturer 
of  controversial  divinity  at  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  many  of  the  influential  Koman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  expressed  their  willingness  to  ad- 
here to  king  Charles  H,  and  renounce  the  interference 
of  all  foreign  power,  even  though  the  pope  should  ex- 
communicate them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Romish  court  to  send  Jesuits 
to  Ireland,  and  among  them  was  SalL  Some  years  later, 
however,  a  change  took  place  in  his  religious  views,  and 
he  joined  the  Church  of  England,  iu  connection  with 
which  he  lalxired  with  exemplary  diligence  till  his 
death,  April  6, 1682.  His  works  are,  Recantation,  and  a 
Sermon  on  Matt,  xxir,  15-18,  in  Confutation  of  the  Er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome  (Loud.  1674,  8vo)  —The 
Catholick  and  Apostolick  Faith  Maintained  in  the  Church 
of  England  (Oxford,  1676,8vo) :—  Votum  pro  Pace  Chris- 
tiana (1678,  4to)  :  —  Ethica  seu  MortUis  I'hilosophUi 
( 1 680, 8vO>  See  (Lond.)  Church  of  England  Magazine, 
July,  1841,  p.  3 ;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Salle,  Johji  Baptist  i>k  i.a,  founder  of  the  order 
of  Christian  Brothers,  was  born  at  Rheima,  France,  April 
SO,  1651.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  made  canon 
of  the  Cathedral  of  his  native  city,  ami  after  studying 
some  time  at  the  Sulpician  Seminary  in  Paris,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1678.  He  died  in  Rouen,  April  9, 1719.  The  order 
which  he  established  is  devoted  to  teaching,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes.  He  introduced  the  mutual- 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction,  and  also  composed 
a  treatise  on  school  government.  The  order  was  ap- 
proved by  Benedict  XIII,  and  has  thousands  of  schools, 
and  first-class  colleges  at  Pa&sy,  near  Paris,  at  Marseilles, 
Manhattauville,  N.  VM  St.  Louis,  Haiti  more,  etc  Bap- 
tist de  la  Salle  was  declared  venerable  by  Gregory  XVI, 
Mav  8,  1840,  and  beatified  by  Pius  IX  in  1873.  See 
(N.T.)  Cath.  Almanac,  1873, *p- 88. 

Salthen,  Daniki.  Loickxz,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  March  16, 1701,  at  Markin,  near  Upsala,  and 
died  at  Konigsberg,  Jan.  29,  1750,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote,  De  A  rticulis  Smalcaldicis  (Ko- 
nigsberg, 1729): — Introductio  in  Omnes  Libros  Sacros 
(1736):—  De  A  uctore  Libi  i  Sapientia  (1739).  See  Flint, 
Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  329 ; 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gekhrten-Lerikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


Salvation  Army,  'I'm ,  This  new  religw 
ganization  is,  in  some  of  its  agencies  and  operam, 
suggestive  of  the  reformation  under  Luther,  and  •< 
religious  awakening  under  the  Wewleya,  Each  of  tV» 
great  movements  was  so  startling  in  its  charaw  rfc: 
it  commanded  wide-spread  attention,  and  excited  «rv- 
sition  and  envy  on  every  hand.  Their  enemies  detfax 
that  the  work  would  soon  come  to  naught,  and  that  *i 
inflammable  material  would  soon  burn  itself  out  Dc 
these  disparaging  predictions  have  not  been  fife 
with  regard  to  the  former  two  efforts,  nor  are  they  hi^r 
to  be  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Salvation  Army  .V 
designed  for  any  merely  human  aggrandizement,  i 
antagonistic  to  any  other  religious  organization,  it  s~ 
gan  with  a  burning  desire  in  the  heart  of  one  dm*.-.: 
minister  to  "rescue  the  perishing"  in  London.  Itn 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  hear  William  Booth.  :■> 
general  and  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  preset  t»« 
gospel  in  a  prison  when  he  was  only  twenty  year**! 
and  to  be  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  of  bis  br 
that  time  to  the  present. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Movement. —  1.  William  Booth  »« 
bom  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  in  the  year  1W9.  H* 
parents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  sit  ■ 
age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  attend  the  service*  <-f  tt< 
We.deyan  Methodists,  then  and  now  a  large  aad  'at- 
ential  body  in  the  town.  Their  services  had  in  tbn 
more  life  and  energy  than  he  found  in  the  Estat&br. 
Church,  and  having  experienced  a  change  of  bean  □ 
these  exercises,  his  affections  were  naturally  <to*w 
where  he  had  derived  so  much  good;  hence,  the^; 
\  rang  iu  years,  he  began  to  attend  mission  and  open-t-1 
services  and  cottage-meetings  among  the  poor  ia  ik 
neglected  parts  of  the  town.  He  soon  became  ■  «• 
horter,  and  related  at  the  meetings  his  own  liapcr  ex- 
perience, persuading  others  to  seek  salvation.  Dum: 
the  -  lay time  he  was  employed  at  the  miscellaneous  *?<e 
of  a  pawnbroker,  and  there  he  became  practicaQr  i- 
quaiuted  with  the  wants,  privations,  and  suffering  4 
the  poor.  His  natural  quickness  of  observation  aoi  '* 
retentive  memory  were  used  by  him  to  advantage  Ii 
the  evenings  ami  on  Sundays,  while  a  mere  ytmtk.  t» 
began  to  preach  short,  earnest  sermons,  in  the  op™  a* 
in  all  weathers,  inviting  sinners  to  Christ.  In  l*K 
when  only  seventeen,  he  was  accepted  as  a  local  pro  b- 
er, became  zealous  and  useful,  and  his  lab 
owned  of  God.  He  was  then  a  mere 
with  long,  flowing  black  hair,a  piercing  eye,  and  a  u>v± 
of  fire.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was"  urged  U>  ee:rr 
the  Methodist  ministry,  but  in  addition  to  his  want 
theological  training,  the  doctors  told  him  that  oat  yr* 
of  the  earnest  ministerial  work,  to  which  he  was  octs- 
sionally called, would  prebably  exhaust  the  little strenrii 
he  had ;  and  as  he  was  not  physically  strong,  he  mnti 
for  a  time  to  see  if  his  health  improved.  Id  the  axso- 
tvtiile  he  was  wholly  engaged,  partly  in  London  &■ 
partly  in  Lincolnshire,  as  an  evangelist, a  work  is  vbici 
he  took  special  delight. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  accepted  as  a  ag- 
ister on  trial  in  the  Methodist  New  Connection.  »i 
placed  for  a  time  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  WiHua 
Cooke,  D.D.,  for  theological  training.  Shortly  sfut- 
wards,  in  1854,  their  society  at  Guernsey  invited 
to  raise  their  cause,  then  in  a  low  condition,  and  at  uV 
same  time  improve  his  own  health  in  their  roiki  mi 
genial  atmosphere.  At  the  first  Sunday  service  he  bd! 
there  thirty  persons  were  converted,  and  within  a  oveti 
three  hundred  were  added  to  the  church  toembmbrp. 
He  had  to  return  to  London,  but  the  news  of  bis 
quickly  spread  through  the  Connection,  and  he 
afterwards  had  invitations  to  ten  circuits,  to  bold  «*«*! 
services  for  a  week  or  two  in  each.  The  conference  that 
year  sent  him  out  as  an  evangelist,  the  results  of  waifi 
may  be  judged  by  the  returns  from  a  few  place*:  it 
Hartley,  Staffordshire,  400  conversions;  at  Newrasda* 
one  week,  290;  at  Sheffield,  in  four  weeks,  over  ¥X;  at 
Chester,  several  hundred.  Fifteen  of  these  converts  ire 
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mown  to  have  become  ordained  ministers  of  the  gos- 

2.  Jealousy  among  a  few  senior  preachers,  who  could 
lot  command  such  success,  obliged  him  to  settle  down 
n  a  circuit,  and  he  spent  three  years  (1857-59)  at  Gatcs- 
lead-on-Tvue,  where,  by  his  labors,  the  membership 
was  trebled.    He  was  next  sent  to  Newcastle,  with  the 
tame  result,  having  in  the  meantime  married  Catharine 
Mumfurd,  tlaughter  of  Mr.  J.  Mumford,  a  good  London 
Methodist;  and  his  young  wife  worked  earnestly  and 
lovingly  with  him.    Her  piety,  zeal,  discretion,  and 
ability  entitle  her  to  take  rank  with  the  late  Mrs.  Phoebe 
I  'aimer,  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  specially  called  and 
gifted  of  Qod  to  do  a  great  work  for  him  in  the  world 
snd  iii  the  church.    Seeing  how  God  was  working  by 
Mr.  Booth  among  a  class  of  people  seldom  reached  by 
the  ordinary  minister,  and  feeling  the  burden  of  souls 
pressing  upon  him,  he  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Liverpool  Conference  of  1861  to  again  appoiut  him 
as  an  evangelist;  and  his  appeal,  worthy  of  Dr.  Coke  or 
George  Whiteticld,  was  supported  for  a  while  by  an 
equally  earnest  appeal  made  by  Mrs.  Booth  from  the 
gallery  of  the  chapel.    Some  of  the  older  preachers 
were  shocked  by  a  woman  addressing  the  conference, 
and  she  was  silenced.    The  conference  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  accepting  Mr.  Booth's  sen- ices  as  an 
evangelist:  had  they  done  so,  their  membership  might 
have  been  doubled  in  ten  years;  instead  of  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  their  membership  is 
leas  to-day  than  it  was  then,  and  doea  not  number  thirty 
thousand  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  ninety  years.  Mr. 
Booth  resigned  his  connection  with  the  body,  and  re- 
solved to  await  the  openings  of  Providence;  without 
employment,  home,  or  income,  he  and  his  devoted  wife 
lookaji  alone  to  God  for  guidance,  and  it  soon  came. 

Visiting  Cornwall,  he  found  many  earnest  Methodists 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  yearnings  of  his  heart. 
Mrs.  Booth  now  fully  shared  his  labors,  herself  preach- 
ing and  holding  revival  services  both  on  the  Sabbalii 
and  on  week  days.  In  this  way  they  spent  two  years 
an  missionaries,  in  various  localities,  for  three  or  four 
Fishermen  and  tin  miners  came  to  their 
neighborhoods  were  stirred 
all  round,  the  claims  of  religion  became  paramount,  and 
men  by  scores  left  their  work  to  seek  divine  mercy. 
I  he.  knowledge  of  these  gracious  outpourings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  spread  throughout  the  country.  One  chapel 
mmm  kept  open  from  daylight  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
light  for  a  whole  week.  The  result  of  such  manifesta- 
iuiia  awakened  general  interest  in  the  work,  and  invita- 
for  the  services  of  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Booth  reached 
from  all  parts  of  England  aud  Wales.  These  oc- 
upied  them  both  for  two  years  more,  and  in  June,  1865, 
hey  came  to  London. 

Providentially  they  were  directed  to  the  East  End,  a 
M-xility  where,  within  the  limits  of  half  a  mile,  eighteen 
tiousand  (tenons,  men  and  women,  were  counted  enter- 
ic driiiking-salooiis  on  one  Sunday.  There,  on  a  heap 
f  refuse,  Mr.  Booth  commenced  the  work  which  has 
\  «!<<;>•  1 1  into  the  great  Christian  army  known  the 
orhl  over.  A  small  pocket  Bible  and  hymn-book  were 
in  only  weapons.  In  188:$  Mrs.  Booth,  in  writing  of 
prself  and  Mr.  Booth  in  1865,  remarks:  "  He  left  a  happy 
id  prosperous  ministerial  career,  gave  up  all  that  is 
immonly  regarded  as  valuable  in  life,  came  out  with- 
it  any  human  encouragement  or  guarantees,  aud  de- 
fied himself  to  labor  among  the  neglected  masses,  with 
»  thought  beyond  that  of  a  local  work  in  the  east  of 
>nilon.  We  surrendered  home,  income,  every  friend 
B  had  in  the  world,  save  my  parents  [whom  they 
•uriidied  in  old  age],  with  four  little  children  under 
c  years  old,  to  trust  only  in  God.  During  the  ten 
•ars  following,  we  were  groping  our  way  out  of  the 
nventionalism  in  which  we  had  been  trained,  and 
ten  reluctantly  following  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  which 
m!  was  leading  us.  We  tried  committees,  conferences, 
d  all  aorta  of  governments,  showing  how  far  we  were 


wrong  till  the  grand  military  idea  was  revealed  to 
us." 

Not  much  consideration  was  required  to  convince 
,  Mr.  Booth  that  in  East  London  there  was  labor  for  a 
man's  life,  however  earnest  and  long-lived  he  might  be; 
,  and  having  his  sympathies  strongly  drawn  towards  the 
dense  mass  of  godless  people  in  the  streets  day  and  night, 
he  gave  up  invitations  to  labor  in  the  provinces  to  de- 
vote himself  fully  to  the  teeming  population  of  White- 
chapel  and  its  surroundings.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
he  would  gather  a  congregation  of  a  thousand  people, 
to  whom  he  preached  daily  the  plain  gi>spel  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner.  lie  was  a  Methodist  to  the  back- 
bone, and  in  all  his  addresses  he  taught  and  enforced 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness.  God 
wonderfully  owned  the  word  preached ;  its  effects  had 
been  witnessed  in  Cornwall  and  other  parts,  and  it  was 
soon  i ■  •nint  that  conversions  followed  the  preaching  in 
London.  As  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  gather  the 
people,  Mr.  John  Eason,  an  old  Methodist,  lent  Mr.  Booth 
a  preaching  tent  which  he  had  long  used  on  Loudon 
Fields.  Crowds  gathered  there,  many  were  saved,  and 
these  soon  began  to  be  useful  in  thei 
each  one  asking  himself,  after  he  had  found  Jesus, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  make  it  known 


Mr.  Booth  prepared  a  cheap  hymn-book,  which  was  sold 
freely  at  all  the  meetings,  aud  thousands  were  bought 
and  read  by  the  new  converts.  These,  one  after  another, 
began  to  speak  of  the  blessings  i  hey  had  received,  and 
their  testimony  deepened  and  intensified  the  general  in- 
terest iu  the  services;  so  that  the  companions  of  these 
poor  men,  now  made  rich  by  faith,  began  to  think  there 
was  something  in  the  preaching  which  had  completely 
changed  very  bad  persona,  and  made  them  lovers  of 
home,  of  God,  and  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  storms 
of  autumn  scattered  the  tent  in  which  they  found  shelter, 
but  the  work  went  on  iu  the  open  air.  As  winter  ap- 
proached, shelter  was  required,  ami  one  of  the  lowest  of 
the  many  drinking-saloons,  a  very  den  of  infamy,  was 
secured,  ami  converted  into  a  mission  hall  and  book-store, 
for  the  sale  of  hymns,  tract*,  and  such  literature  as  would 
be  suitable  to  young  converts  brought  up  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  religion.  Next  a  large  dancing-saloon  was 
taken  and  used  in  the  same  way.  Both  these  places 
were  soon  tilled  by  eager  listeners  sen  ices  being  held 
on  the  ground-tioor  and  the  tirst-fli»or  simultaneously, 
the  stairs  and  passages  crowded  at  nearly  every  service 
by  the  neglected  poor,  who  saw  in  these  agencies  ami 
ministrations  the  means  of  rescuing  themselves  from 
sin,  misery,  and  povertv.  Believing  iu  the  advantages 
of  labor,  aud  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wesley's  adage,  -  All  at 
work  aud  always  at  work,"  Mr.  Booth  found  employment 
for  many  of  the  converts  in  extending  the  mission,  and 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  they  were  gradually  rising  in 
the  moral  and  social  scale.  Converts  increase*!,  people 
by  thousands  attended  the  exercises,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  Mr.  Booth  hired  a  large  theatre  for  services  on 
Sunday,  which  proved  attractive  to  the  outcast.  Crowds 
gathered  there,  young  and  old,  most  of  whom  had  lived 
like  heathen,  with  no  knowledge  of  God  or  regard  for 
his  laws.  Drunkards  became  sober,  swearers  began  to 
pray,  those  who  had  lived  by  stealing  stole  no  more, 
scores  of  old  and  forgotten  debts  were  paid,  multitudes 
of  women  were  rescued  from  ruin,  and  appeals  now 
came  to  Mr.  Booth  to  open  new  missions  at  Bethnal 
Green,  Limchouse,  Poplar,  Canning  Town,  Croydon, 
Norwood,  and  other  places;  in  these  localities  the  appli- 
cants were  directed  to  procure  a  room,  anil  speakers 
were  sent  n>  h"M  m  r\  io  s.  It  is  amusing  t>>  survey,  .'it 
this  time,  the  variety  of  spots  used  for  the  new  efforts, 
many  of  which  the  writer  personally  visited  at  the  time 
— a  club-room,  a  cellar,  a  shed,  a  railway  arch,  behind  a 
pigeon-shop,  an  old  factory,  a  schoolroom,  a  cottage — so 
eager  were  the  poor  people  to  get  the  gospel  preached 
to  them.  They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  churches 
or  chapels;  they  knew  little  about  the  Bible,  and  par- 
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sons  they  thought  their  greatest  enemies.  They  be- 
longed to  the  refuse  of  mankind— navvies,  sailors,  gypsies, 
infidels,  scoffers,  drunkards,  thieves,  dog-fanciers,  pigeon- 
keepers;  men,  women,  and  children,  the  roughest,  wild- 
est, most  ignorant  and  degraded  met  together,  and  on 
them  the  full  power  of  the  gospel  was  manifested  in 
their  conversion  and  after-life.  Persons  from  all  these 
classes  stood  forth  and  openly  declared  what  the  grace 
of  God  had  done  for  them,  then  appealing  to  their  old 
companions  in  sin  as  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony. 

While  Mr.  Booth  was  thus  evangelizing  the  masses, 
his  wife  was  engaged  in  holding  meetings  in  many  of 
the  largest  halls  and  most  aristocratic  centres  in  the 
kingdom.  At  Hastings,  Margate,  Brighton,  and  many 
other  places,  crowds  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  at- 
tended her  services,  and  numbers,  whose  interest  and 
sympathy  were  enlisted,  became  friends  and  helpers  in 
the  establishment  of  missions  for  the  working  classes  on 
the  plans  already  described.  The  motto  of  Mrs.  Booth's 
life  seemed  to  be," "  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business." 
While  thus  occupied  in  public  work,  her  family  was  not 
neglected;  for  she  tells  us  that  every  hour  which  was 
not  spent  in  public  work  was  sacredly  devoted  to  her 
children,  who  were  mainly  educated  at  home,  and  trained 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  a  book  entitled  Tint  Train- 
ing of  Children,  recently  written  by  her  husband.  How 
completely  this  task  was  accomplished  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  all  their  children  were  converted  early  in 
life,  and  all  who  are  old  enough  are  doing  useful  and 
important  labor  in  the  Salvation  Army.  The  work 
spread  faster  than  Mr.  Booth's  family  could  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  their  converts  carried  the  holy  fire  with 
them  into  their  homes;  and  thus  began  fresh  missions 
at  Old  Ford,  Stoke  Ncwington,  Shoreditch,  Tottenham, 
Mill  Wall,  and  other  parts  in  and  around  London, 
progress  being  reported  monthlv  in  a  new  periodical 
which  bore  the  title  of  Christian  M issitm  Magazine. 

8.  In  1870  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment, when  Mr.  Booth  purchased  a  pile  of  rough,  strong 
buildings  in  Whiiechapel,  London,  which  had  been  used 
as  "a  people's  market,"  but  having  been  a  commercial 
failure,  was  now  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  fitted 
up  as  a  hall  to  hold  two  thousand  people,  with 


Headquarters  of  the  Salvntion  Army,  101  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  London. 


separate  rooms,  soon  occupied  as  offices,  class-rooms,  a 
book-room,  and  a  kitchen.  All  these  were  put  to  active 
use,  and  there  the  new  converts  found  a  hearty  welcome 
at  the  daily  services,  always  fresh  and  cheery;  and  in 
that  building  many  liave  been  saved  from  every  kind 
of  misery,  and  even  from  self-destruction,  as  despair 
seized  upon  them.  The  daily  services  were  well  at- 
tended, and  on  Sunday  three  or  four  services  were  regu- 
larly held,  at  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  labored  | 


continuously  and  earnestly.  At  length  his  beanb  pt- 
way,  and  a  long  rest  was  needed ;  but  God  nae:  r 
rcady  helpers,  much  prayer  was  offered  up,  and.  ot  • 
recovery,  a  fresh  campaign  was  started,  in  1*73.  kr 
additions  being  made  to  the  membership,  and  <&*' 
sent  into  new  localities  to  rescue  the  perishirg.  b 
1874  a  new  mission  was  opened  at  " 
others  were  liegun  in  towns  far  away 
crating  with  the  same  results  as  those  in  the  metr>^»>:-. 
In  the  provinces  some  remarkable  com 
ot  yKTsons  >\  tio  nau  t»een  nocorio 
soon  became  as  noted  in  spreading  the  news  of  aakir*.- 
These  converts  were  chiefly  uneducated  peon*,  las 
were  easily  led  by  those  who  had  been  helpful  to  iko, 
ami  it  became  necessary  to  issue  suggestions  ft*  \in 
guidance.  The  following  five  points  were  acewlrac!* 
distributed:  1.  To  hold  meetings  out  of  door*,  to) 
marcli  singing  through  the  streets  in  hanoonr  «r  < 
law  and  order;  2.  To  visit  public- houses,  gin-poVr 
prisons,  private  houses,  and  to  pray  with  any  who  en 
be  got  at;  3.  To  hold  meetings  in  theatres,  m»> 
halls,  saloons,  and  other  common  resorts  of  i 
prefer  pleasure  to  God,  and  services  in  any  ; 
hearers  can  be  gathered,  especially  such  as  woo*!  t  < 
enter  ordinary  places  of  worship;  4.  To  use  the  rx* 
popular  song-tunes,  and  the  language  of  evenr-daybv 
to  convey  a  knowledge  of  God  to  every  one  in  d"-i 
and  striking  forms ;  6.  To  make  every  convert  a  win** 
for  Christ,  both  in  public  and  private.  The  WW 
chapel  headquarters  soon  became  a  centre  of  cm: 
iurtuenoe,  which  reached  far  beyond  London,  and  & 
deaths  of  two  of  the  officers  there  proved  to  be  • 
ing  to  many,  as  they  verified  the  truth  of  ibt  *r> 
known  words  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Wesley.  -  God  barir 
his  workmen,  but  carries  on  his  work."  la  six  moan 
nine  valiant  officers  came  forth  to  supplv  the  pl»^ 
of  those  who  had  died.  Quietly,  but  like  a  dee?  i 
mighty  river,  the  work  was  spreading  through  thetiw 
inces,  and  a  new  departure  became  necessary,  with  men 


4.  After  mature  consideration,  in  the  spring  of  K< 
the  entire  mission  was  remodelled  as  a  military  «ss> 
ization,with  the  title  "The  Salvation  Army," so.! 
writer  was  present,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Booth,  at  tk 
first  meeting  held  under  the  new  designate,  wV: 
the  originator  was  called  "  General  Booth."   The  n* 
sou  given  by  him  for  the  change  was  that  hUadhcnt^ 
were  really  an  army  of  salvation.    "  The  name."  so- 
he,  "  is  preferable,  because  the  only  reason  for  *hich 
the  organization  exists  being  war  against  sin.  coews* 
sense  requires  that  it  shall  be  framed  after  that  patM 
which  mankind,  in  all  ages,  has  found  to  be  the  av* 
effective,  and  the  only  one  possible  for  an  army."  H« 
novelty  of  the  new  designation  at  once  attracted  it* 
notice  of  the  press,  some  to  approve,  others  to  or***' 
but  the  object  was  gained.    The  mission  at  cote  n* 
from  comparative  obscurity  and  weakness  to  «* 
strength,  and  in  a  few  months  thirty  new  station* "» 
opened,  most  of  which  have  had  prosperity.   By  tht 
end  of  a  year  the  new  openings  were  increased  to  ftrhty 
and  the  number  of  officers  (evangelists)  increased  ffoa 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.    Thai  tat 
leisure-loving  Christians  saw  a  spectacle  which  tabs* 
rank  among  the  marvels  of  the  age,  an  army  "finfij 
in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  wTw* 
the  army  was  formed,  in  1878,  it  numbered  29  carpi  sal 
81  officers,  or  evangelists;  in  1882  they  had  inert***' 
to  331  corps  and  760  officers;  in  1883,"  1001  corp  wi 
2560  officers,  with  a  total  registered  menUnhip  is 
June,  1886,  of  90,000  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

II.  Organization,  Characteristic*,  etc, — 1.  A*  the  plw 
adopted  in  London  is  the  one  in  nse  in  all  the  pbtf 
where  the  army  has  a  Held  of  operation,  it  will  I*  he* 
described  by  the  words  of  general  Booth  hinowli  *fr3 
says,  "  Our  organization  makes  every  soldier  is  *»* 
degree  an  officer,  charged  with  the  responsibility  °*  * 
mauy  of  his  townsfolk,  and  expected  to  carry  ui 
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cur  against  the  locality  where  he  resides.  Every  corps  ] 
;  mapped  to  a  portion  of  the  country,  and  every  village 
*  placed  under  the  care  of  a  sergeant  until  a  corps  be 
stablished  in  it  under  commissioned  officers.  England 
»  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  each  tinder  the  com* 
nand  of  a  major,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  and  inspect 
lie  operations  of  every  corps  therein ;  he  has  to  see  to 
he  extension  of  the  war,  and  the  calling  out  of  new 
ft icers,  and  to  the  removal  of  others  unfit  for  their 
toftition.  Each  corps  is  under  the  command  of  a  cap* 
ain,  assisted  by  one  or  two  lieutenants,  who  are  entire- 
y  employed  in  and  supported  by  the  army,  their  duty 
leing  to  conduct  services  out-doors  and  in-doors,  to  visit 
hose  enlisted,  and  to  plan  and  work  fur  the  salvation 
I  the  whole  |K»pulation  around.  Captains  and  lieuten- 
.nts  are  removed  about  every  six  months,  to  avoid  set- 
ling  into  old  ruts,  and  to  prevent  their  forming  too 
■trong  aitachmeuts  to  either  persons  or  places.  We 
iave  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  who  are  ready  at  a 
rofd  to  leave  all  ami  go  out  to  rescue  the  souls  of  oth- 
•rx,  and  who  glory  in  submitting  to  the  leadership  of 
■itber  men  or  women  placed  over  them,  for  Christ's 
«ke.  Experience  ha*  taught  us  that  real  soldiers  care 
litile  who  leads  or  how  they  march,  so  that  there  is 
victory.  We  have  never  enjoyed  such  unbroken  peace 
iml  harmony  as  we  have  had  since  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  corps  is  under  its  captain,  the 
division  under  its  major,  and  the  whole  army  under 
its  general,  with  no  hope  of  successful  agitation  against 
tuperiof  authority.  It  is  a  great  object  with  us  to 
avoid  using  our  system  of  government  so  as  to  limit 
spiritual  liberty,  or  hamper  any  officer  with  awkward 
restrictions,  who  is  seeking  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  mission."  In  1883  the  army  had  509  centres  of 
operation  in  England,  35  in  Scotland,  17  in  Ireland,  and, 
at  the  last  account,  one  each  in  France,  Switzerland. 
Sweden,  United  States,  Canada,  India,  South  Africa, 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, and  New  Zealand — a  remarkable  development  as 
the  result  of  five  years'  work. 

2.  Shortly  before  the  army  was  organized,  it  was 
found  that  property,  valued  at  many  thousand  pounds, 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Booth's  mission,  and  in  order  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  security  for  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  acquired  or  built,  a  deed  was  drawn  up,  and  en- 
rolled in  chancery,  Aug.  7,  1876,  which  declares  that 
the  property  belongs,  first,  to  William  Booth,  second, 
to  his  son,  William  Bramwell  Booth,  and  at  the  death 
of  both  these  persons  the  whole  is  to  be  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  army  so  long  as  it  may  exist ; 
and  the  solicitors  to  the  army  hold  in  their  possession 
the  deeds,  and  a  complete  schedule  of  all  pnqierty  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  William  Booth,  which  is  increasing 
rapidly  every  year. 

The  finances  of  the  army  are  derived  from  various 
sources.  From  the  first,  all  who  attended  the  services 
were  taught  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  in  support 
of  the  work,  and  the  majority  of  the  corps  have  long 
been  self-supporting.  In  1884  the  members  of  the  army 
Contributed  among  themselves  more  than  #600,000  to 
earn'  on  the  work,  and  this  in  addition  to  subscriptions 
and  donations  from  the  general  public,  and  the  sales  of 
tlieir  various  newspapers  and  publications.  The  total 
revenue  for  1884  was  61,350,000,  made  up  as  follows: 
Central,  or  office  funds,  #373,325;  local  funds,  #675.000 , 
foreign  funds,  #315,000.  Persons  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations contribute  to  this  result,  and  the  accounts 
are  under  the  supervision  and  yearly  audit  of  regular 
chartered  accountants  in  London.  The  net  profits  on 
the  sale  of  books,  newspapers,  medals,  and  other  in- 
signia were,  in  1883,  #26,000,  anil  in  1884  over  #40,000. 
Out  of  these  results  the  salaries  of  the  officers  were  paid, 
including  also  general  Booth  and  his  family.  During 
the  time  (about  twelve  years)  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  army,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  a  benev- 
olent Christian  gentleman,  member  of  parliament  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Booth's  birthplace),  afterwards  for 


provided  for  the  wants  of  Mr.  Booth 
and  his  family,  and  this  was  continued  until  the  book 
profits  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  general  funds.  These  profits  are  Mr.  Booth's 
legitimate  creation,  and  aa  general  editor  he  might 
claim  them,  but,  instead,  he  maintains  the  official  staff 
from  that  source  of  revenue. 

8.  Having  to  organize  mostly  by  means  of  uneducated 
persons,  the  work  has  been  slow  and  up-hill.  The  offi- 
cers are  drawn  from  the  ranks;  those  who  prove  the 
best  soldiers  are  recommended  by  their  captains  to 
headquarters,  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  major, 
and  if  then  able  to  answer  (to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  himself)  a  lengthy  series  of  questions,  they  are 
placed  in  the  training-barracks  at  Clapton.  There,  a 
few  weeks  of  East-end  Ixuidoii  work  test  their  qualities 
and  qualifications  severely ;  meanwhile  they  are  trained 
in  conducting  every  branch  of  the  service,  carefully 
drilled,  and  taught  the  simplest  way  of  conveying  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  to  the  fieoplc.  Some  have  to  be 
taught  the  elements  of  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  but  the  training  is  not  so  much  scho- 
lastic as  spiritual,  the  great  necessity  pressed  upon  every 
one  being  that  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  Those  who 
prove  unfit  for  officers  are  sent  back  to  the  ranks:  the 
care  in  selecting  cadets  is  such  that  this  necessity  doea 
not  often  arise.  Few  persons  are  received  as  officers 
who  do  not  give  up  homes  or  positions  more  comfort- 
able, from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  than  the  one  I  hey 
come  to,  so  that  self-seeking  persons  are  seldom  found 
in  the  army.  The  training  lasts  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks;  then  the  cadet  is  scut  as  a  lieutenant  to  some 
captain  in  the  field.  Neither  captain  nor  lieutenant 
haa  often  many  shillings  in  |<ocket  when  commencing 
the  work  in  a  new  place,  whether  city  or  village.  Con- 
stant dependence  on  (iod  for  the  supply  of  all  needs  is  a 
lesson  often  learned  amidst  hard  surroundings.  So  rapid 
and  complete  is  success  generally  that  their  lot  is  not 
often  one  of  much  privation.  For  a  few  years  mob- 
violence  was  their  chief  hardship,  but  as  the  army  be- 
comes better  known  and  understood  by  the  authorities, 
and  their  non-resistant  disposition  discovered  by  all 
classes,  the  officers  are  able  to  give  their  whole  strength 
to  the  service.  Each  officer  is  expected  to  conduct  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  meetings  weekly,  extending  over 
thirty  to  thirty-five  hours;  to  spend  eighteen  hours  in 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  to  s|»are  no  possible 
effort  in  seeking  the  good  of  souls.  The  amount  of 
salary  to  be  drawn  by  a  single  man  captain  is  twenty- 
one  shillings  weekly,  by  a  woman-captain  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  by  a  married  captain  twenty-seven  shillings, 
with  one  shilling  per  week  per  child,  so  that  droues  are 
seldom  found  in  the  Salvation  Army.  A  negligent  or 
unsuccessful  officer,  after  sufficient  trial,  is  usually  left 
without  an  appointment.  The  frequent  removals  check 
all  selfish  sentiment,  and  thus  the  officers,  by  experience, 
become  examples  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

The  uniform  worn  by  the  army  consists  of  a  plain 
simple  dark-blue  dress,  trimmed  with  a  neat  red  braid, 
and  marked  with  the  letter  S  on  the  collar:  the  S  on 
the  general's  garments  is  marked  in  gold.  It  is  found 
to  be  useful,  attracts  attention,  gives  opportunity  for 
conversation,  gathers  people  at  the  open-air  demonstra- 
tions, excites  respect  in  the  rougher  class  of  the  people, 
indicates  a  person's  position  in  the  army,  and  is  a  safe- 
guard against  the  fashions  of  the  age.  The  military 
form  of  government,  affirms  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  Book  of 
ItutruciutM,  contradicts  no  form  of  government  laid 
down  or  practised  in  the  New  Test.,  and  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  only  system  described  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  unscriptural. 

4.  The  doctrines  taught  in  the  army  are  Arminian, 
'  such  as  Mr.  Booth  learned  to  love  and  preach  when  he 
was  a  Methodist  minister.    In  describing  this  matter, 
he  says,  u  We  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  desire  to  let  down  or  adapt  the  gospel  of 
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Christ  to  the  fancy  of  the  19th  century.  The  gospel 
which  tells  a  man  that  he  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  under 
the  power  of  the  devil;  which  drags  out  the  hidden 
things  of  iniquity  to  the  light  of  the  judgment  throne; 
which  denounces  sin  without  mercy,  and  warns  men 
of  eternal  wrath  to  come  unless  they  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  the  only  Saviuur;  the  gospel  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  who  shed  real  hlond  to  save  men  from  real 
guilt,  real  danger,  a  real  hell,  and  who  lives  again  to 
give  a  real  pardon  to  the  really  penitent — a  real  deliv- 
erance from  the  guilt,  power,  pollution,  and  fact  of  sin 
to  all  who  really  give  up  to  him  a  whole  heart,  and 
trust  him  with  a  perfect  faith — such  is  the  gospel  uf 
the  Salvation  Army.  We  heartily  believe  the  three 
creeds  of  the  Church,  we  believe  every  won!  of  the 
commutation  service,  and  we  denounce  the  wrath  of 
(iod  against  sinners  as  those  who  believe  that  all  these 
things  are  true.  We  teach  men  to  expect  salvation 
from  the  guilt  of  -in  the  moment  they  turn  from  sin  to 
God,  and  trust  him  to  receive  and  pardon  them.  We 
teach  that  God  is  ahle  and  willing  per  ectly  to  purge 
the  heart  from  all  its  evil  tendencies  a  id  desires,  the 
moment  the  soul  trusts  him  for  it  all:  we  urge  the 
people  not  to  rest  until  (iod  has  thus  cleansed  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  bv  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  we  PoWlaWog  Office  of  the  Salvation  Army,  SO  Pateroorter 

.u      .1         i     ii  '  ui      i  i  Square,  London, 

assure  them  thatOod  will  preserve  them  blameless,  and 


cause  them  everywhere  to  triumph,  so  long  as  they 
fully  trust  and  obey  him.  We  teach  that  sin  is  sin, 
whoever  commits  it,  and  that  there  cannot  be  sin  with- 
out the  divine  displeasure ;  that  there  is  a  real,  con- 
stant, and  perfect  deliverance  from  sin  provided  by 
Jesus  Christ,  which  all  men  are  responsible  either  for 
accepting  or  rejecting.  We  teach  that  all  saved  men 
and  women  ought  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sal- 
vation of  others,  if  required ;  that  being  followers  of 
Christ  means  sacrificing  all  our  own  interests,  enjoy- 
ments, and  possessions  to  save  a  rebel  world,  and  that 
whosoever  does  not  so  bear  the  cross  has  no  right  to 
expect  the  crown." 

5.  Printing  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  army.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  mission  in  East  London  Mr.  Booth  has  had  strong 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  press.  A  cheap  and  good 
hymn-book  was  one  of  his  first  requisites,  and  his  first 
collection,  sold  at  one  penny,  was  often  enlarged  and 
added  to,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  penny 
hymn-books  in  use,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  sold  of  it.  He  then  began  a  penny  monthly  mag- 
azine, called  The  East  Ijondon  Evawjelist,  which  was 
followed  by  another,  with  the  title  Christian  Mission 
Magazine.    Doth  these  were  too  slow  in  their  opcr- 
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atinn  to  satisfy  the  general  of  an  army.    During  a  fir* 
weeks  of  enforced  confinement  to  his  room  through  aa 
injured  foot,  Mr.  Booth  conceived  the  idea  of  a  weekh; 
newspaper,  of  four  large  pages,  to  sell  at  one  cent ;  i« 
three  days  his  plans  were  completed,  and  within  i 
month  appeared  No.  1  of  The  War-cry,  a  startling  n: 
for  timid  people,  but  it  exactly  met  the  wants  of  tat 
army,  and  in  a  few  days  7000  of  that  issue  were  told, 
and  of  No.  2  fully  20,000  were  wanted.    In  a  few  months 
it  had  a  weekly  circulation  of  100,000,  then  it  became 
necessary  to  issue  it  twice  in  the  week,  and  it  was  SUrd 
with  stirring  news  of  the  doings  of  the  army  every- 
where, illustrated  by  engravings  which  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  the  emotional  sensibilities,  every  column  ia 
each  issue  being  filled  with  intelligence,  short,  sharp, 
and  fresh.    The  sales  soon  ran  up  to  250,000,  and  ia 
each  issue  was  printed  an  account  of  the  number  d 
copies  of  the  paper  sold  by  each  corps  throughout  the 
count ry,  as  a  spur  to  ambition.    The  War-cry  is  bow 
a  valuable  property  to  Mr.  Booth,  and  since  January, 
1886,  it  has  been  enlarged,  and  issued  once  a  week,  at 
one  penny.   There  are  now  twenty  different  papers  wkk 
that  title,  four  English  and  sixteen  foreign,  issued  ia  as 
many  localities,  to  report  the  work  of  the  army  in  thowr 
places,  and  all  after  the  English  original     Far  the 
children  in  the  army  another  paper  is  issued,  called 
The  Little  Soldier,  in  which  are  reported  the  sayings  asx! 
doings  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  army.  Peo- 
ple outside  the  army  have  frequently  complained  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  both  papers,  but  the 
reply  of  the  officials  is,  that  the  soldiers  in  the  armj 
are  satisfied,  and  they  are  the  chief  patrons  of  bock 
papers.  Every,  soldier  is  expected  to  take  part  in  sell- 
ing these  papers  weekly,  and  they  are  sold  as  freely 
on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day,  as  are  also  other  pub- 
lications of  theirs.  Quite  a  number  of  books  are  uaa»J 
now  from  the  book-room,  for  which  a  large  publish- 
ing-house has  been  opened  in  l»ndon.    One  of  these 
is  entitled  The  Saltation  Soldiers  Guide,  which  cos- 
tains  a  Bible  chapter  for  even*  morning  and  events*; 
throughout  the  year,  to  help  the  unlearned  to  a  daily 
increased  knowledge  of  God's  word.    The  array  has 
now  a  considerable  catalogue  of  its  own  publications. 
About  twenty  tons'  weight  of  printed  books  u  sent 
out  even*  week  from  the  publishing-house. 

C  It  has  been  found  that  strong  prejudice  exists 
among  the  poor  against  churches  and  chapels ;  to  avual 
arousing  those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  out  cart 
class  and  the  ignorant,  the  terms  " Salvation  Army,* 
and  "barracks,''  and  -"stores,'' and  "headquarters"  hare 
been  adopted  as  less  objectionable  than  such  names  as 
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"Christ  Church"  or  "Jesus  College."  The  carrying 
of  colon,  using  bands  of  music,  processions,  and  other 
sensational  methods  arc  justified  because  other  methods 
have  failed  to  influence  the  masses.  Striking  hand- 
bills are  used  as  the  only  means  likely  to  influence 
drunkards,  gamblers,  thieves,  and  neglect ers  of  salva- 
tion generally.  The  terms  "  Blood  and  Fire,"  used  on 
the  banners  and  in  their  literature,  refer  to  the  blood 
of  the  Atonement  by  which  men  are  saved,  and  fire 
means  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  sanctifies,  energizes,  and 
i  comforts  all  true  soldiers  of  God. 
|  All  new  converts  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  speak 
i  immedistely  after  their  conversion,  just  to  tell  what  the 
S  Lord  has  done  for  them;  it  commits  them  to  a  life  of 
{  usefulness  in  his  service  before  all  their  old  companions, 
}  kindred,  and  friends.  God  blesses  them  in  so  doing,  it 
|  makes  them  happy  and  useful,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  scores  from  becoming  backsliders,  by  return- 
I  ing  to  their  old  ways. 

'    The  employment  of  women  to  speak  and  preach  has 
been  objected  to  by  some,  but  it  is  justified  by  various 
passages  in  the  New  Test.    Beyond  these,  the' fact  that 
they  have  the  gift  to  preach— and  this  both  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Booth  have  in  a  very  high  degree — and  preach 
roost  effectively,  is  evidence  that  the  gift  should  be 
exercised.    Philip  the  Evangelist  had  four  daughters 
who  were  preachers.    For  ten  years  and  more  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Booth,  and  scores  of  other  females  in  the  army, 
hare  preached  continually  to  all  classes  of  people,  with- 
out any  evil  consequences  following;  on  the  contrary, 
hundreds  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  have  been  saved 
under  their  ministrations.    The  army  does  not  recruit 
its  ranks  by  drawing  members  from  any  churches,  it 
openly  avows  ita  objection  to  accept  members  belonging 
to  stiy  existing  Church;  but  churches  of  most  denomi- 
nations have  voluntarily  contributed  to  its  funds,  espe- 
cially the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodists,  who 
be.<  understand  ita  operations  and  designs.    Many  of 
the  army  converts  go  to  join  other  churches,  and  it  is 
known  that  more  thau  four  hundred  persona,  converted 
and  trained  in  i|a  ranks,  were,  in  1885,  employed  by 
lifferent  religious  organizations  as  ministers,  evange- 
lists, missionaries,  colporteurs,  Bible  women,  and  in 
>thcr  like  agencies.    Great  care  is  taken  of  the  health 
if  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  when  unable  to  attend 
o  the  duties  of  their  station  they  are  sent  to  a  House 
)f  Best,  which  was  many  years  the  home  of  general 
looth  and  his  family,  and  there  they  remain  till  recov- 
red  strength  justifies  their  return  to  duty. 

III.  Statistic*. — The  success  of  the  army,  especially 
-1  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  has  commanded  the 
ttemion  and  consideration  of  persons  in  all  classes  of 
x-iety.  On  June  80,  1882,  queen  Victoria  intimated 
er  personal  disposition  towards  the  army  in  a  letter  to 
Irs.  Booth,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
Madam,  I  am  commanded  by  the  queen  to  acknowl- 
Ige  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.,  and  to 
«ure  you  that  her  majesty  learns  with  much  satisfac- 
m  that  you  have,  with  other  members  of  your  society, 
•en  successful  in  your  efforts  in  winning  many  t hou- 
nds to  the  waya  of  temperance,  virtue,  and  religion." 
"•tit  the  same  time  the  bishops  in  convocation  spoke 
»st  favorably  of  the  army,  and  they  unanimously 
ssed  a  reaolution  "for  a  committee  of  their  lonlships 
inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  army,  to  see  what 
vice  they  could  give  to  their  presbyters  in  dealing 
th  them!"  The  archbishop  of  York"  and  the  bishop 
...  :..r.f.  among  others,  have  gathered  large  corona- 
's of  the  army  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
?ra  in  their  churches,* 

The  great  Congress  Hall  in  London  is  the  school  for 
irmr.    There  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 


are  constantly  under  training  in  various  departments; 
some  have  to  learn  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
the  elements  of  theology  are  not  forgotten.  To  many 
of  the  cadets  the  interior  of  a  church  or  chapel  was  a 
place  of  mystery  before  their  conversion.  The  army 
is  now  so  thoroughly  before  the  public,  and  has  met 
with  alm<»st  universal  endorsement  in  the  minds  of  un- 
prejudiced persons,  that  it  has  become  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  raising  fallen  and  degraded  humanity 
in  nearly  all  lands.  As  described  by  general  Booth 
himself,  "The  end  and  design  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  to  spread  throughout  the  entire  world,  and  to  last 
as  long  as  God  baa  enemies  to  be  fought  with  and 
overcome !" 


In  1&S3  the  Snlvatl.m  Army  was  prohibited  by  the 
lm  title*  of  th*  cantous  of  Geneva,  Berne,  and  Nenf- 
(el,  in  Switzerland,  on  an  old  Inw,  as  disturbers  of  the 
lie  peace,  und  i  here  have  been  occasional  Interferences 
h  ? lirlr  Sundny  procwluns  in  some  towns  In  America 
he  municipal  auth-rlties  no  sin  " 
XIL— Fr  r 
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United  Kingdom  

France  and  Switzerland. . . 

Sweden  

United  States  

California  

Canada  

India  and  Ceylon  

Victoria-  

South  Australia  

New  South  Wales  

Tasmania  

(Queensland  

New  Zealand.  

South  Africa  

Holland  in  preparation.... 
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(G.  J.  S) 

Samaria.  The  archeology  of  Sebustieh  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey (ii,  211  sq.),  and  the  topography  somewhat  (p.  160). 
See  also  Condcr,  Tent  Work,  i,  88  sq. 

Samson,  Hkrmajcx,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  at  Riga,  Dec  16, 1642,  is  the  author  of, 
Ite  litui  Fidei  teu  de  Scriptura  Sunn  : — De  A  uctoritut* 
Scriptura  Sacra: — De  Imagine  Dei  in  Prima  Ho  mint 
Slatuque  Innocentia: — De  Autore  et  Causa  Peccati:— 
De  Ruptismo: — De  Sacra  Carta: — De  Ecciesia: — Xum 
Sancti  tint  Inrocandi:—De  Anti-Christo.    See  Jbcher, 

Sane  tins,  Caspar,  a  Jesuit,  was  bora  in  1554,  and 
died  Nov.  16, 1628,  professor  of  theology  at  Madrid.  He 
is  the  author  of,  In  Quatuor  Libros  Regum  et  in  Duos 
Paralipomenorum  Commentarii  (Antwerp,  1624;  Lyons, 
1625) : — Commentarii  in  Libros  Ruth,  Esdra,  Sehem., 
Tub.,  Judith,  Esthera  et  Machabaorum  (Lyons,  1628) 
Commentarii  in  Acta  Apostotorum.  Accessii  Disputatio 
deJacobitt Pauliin  I/ispaniam  Adcentu  (1616;  Cologne, 
1617).  See  Winer,  Uundbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  203,  204, 
250;  Fllrst,  RibL  Jud.  s.  v.;  Jbcher,  A  Ugemeines  GtUhrtcn- 
Lexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  l\) 

SandbUohler,  A  lots,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  20, 1751.  In  1770  he  joiued 
the  Auguslinians  at  Salzburg,  was  in  1810  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  biblical  exegesis  at  the  Lyceum 
there,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1820,  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  DarsttUung  der  Regeln  finer  allgevteinen  A  us- 
tegungskunst  von  den  Riichern  de$  A  lien  und  Xeuen  Testa- 
ments nach  Juhn  (Salzburg,  1813) : — Kurze  Darsteltung 
einer  Einleitung  in  die  RUcher  des  A  lien  Testaments,  nach 
John  (eod.) : — A  bhandlung  uber  die  zureckmassigen  Mittel, 
den  hebraischen  und griechischen  Grundtext  dem  Worts inne 
nach  richtig  zu  verstehen  (1791) :  —  Vertheidigung  der 
GOttlichkeit  des  mosaischen  Gesetzes  und  des  A  Urn  Rundes 
(1787-88, 4  parte) :- 
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tertes  (1788).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschbtnds,  a.  v. ;  Furot,  HibL  Jud.  s.  v.  ;  Wiucr,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  LH.  i,  877, 398,  400,  409.    (R  P.) 

Sandby,  George,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  England  di- 
vine, was  born  about  1717,  and  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1740,  and  afterwards  was  master  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1760. 
He  was  collated  to  the  rectorship  of  Denton,  Norfolk, 
in  1750,  and  to  the  chancellorship  of  Norwich  in  1768. 
He  died  at  Denton,  April  29, 1807.  Sec  (Lund.)  Annual 
Register,  1807,  p.  571. 

Sanden,  Beruhard  von  (1),  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  4,  1636,  at  Iustcrburg. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in  1664  preacher 
at  Konigsberg,  in  1674  professor,  and  in  167  5  doctor  of 
theology.  In  1690  Sauden  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent, and  died  April  19, 1703.  He  published,  //•<•- 
liHjia  Symbolica  Lutherana: — Dissertatio  ad  Gen.  xlir, 
de  Pmpheta  Promisso.—I)e  Vetitis  Mad  Petrum  Matt, 
xti,  19: — Pent  as  JUustrium  Qiaesfionum  Theologicarum. 
See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten'Lexikon,  s.  v.   (B.  l\) 

Sanden,  Bernhard  von  (2),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Konigsberg,  May  4, 1666.  He  studied 
at  different  universities,  was  in  1695  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  in  1709  first 
court-preacher,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1721,  doctor  of  theolo- 
gy, lie  wrote,  De  Cice  in  Rejtublica  Ilebraorum: — 
De  Modi*  Obtinendi  Ciri/atem  Ilebraorum: — De  Prose- 
lytismo : — In  Matt,  xri,  19  :— In  Joh.  xri,  15  In  Luc. 
rxii,  31, 38 :— In  leta.  Ixic,  6 :— De  Duobis  llircis  Festo 
Expiutiottis  Deo  Oblatit : — An  Concilium  Trideniinum 
$it  (Ecumenieum: — De  Prophetis  et  l*rophetii*  Veteris 
Testamenti:—De  Conjugio  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostoforum  : 
—De  Apparitione  Spirit  us  Sancti  in  Specie  Columbre: 
— De  Sinu  Abrahumi : — I>e  Salute  Gentium  lujultlium, 
etc.  See  Jocher,  Allgeuuines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(a  P.) 

San  ford,  Miles,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  was  for  a  time  a  Methodist,  then 
became  a  Baptist,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Chicago,  111.;  subsequently  an  editor  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  East  Ilos- 
ton,  Mass.,  then  to  Gloucester,  and  at  length  to  North 
Adams,  whence  he  went  as  chaplain  of  a  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment  to  active  service  in  the  late  war. 
Next  he  was  for  a  short  period  financial  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Union,  and  then  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  He  died  at  Salem,  Oct.  31,  1874. 
Sec  Cathcart,  liaptitt  Encyclop.  p.  1028.    (J.  a  S.) 

Sanford,  Peter  P.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lodi,  N.  J.,  Feb.  28,  1781.  He 
was  religiously  inclined  from  childhood,  converted  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1807  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference.  In  1810  he  was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  in  it  continued  laborious  till 
his  death,  Jan.  14,  1H57.  Dr.  Sanford  was  a  thorough 
divine,  au  able  scholar,  and  an  eminent,  honest,  and  de- 
vout man.  From  1816  to  1852  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  every  general  conference.  Sec  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1857,  p.  321;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sanger,  RALPH,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  son  of 
Rev.  Zedekiah  Sanger,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  June  22,  17N3.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1808;  then,  after  spending  three  years  in  the 
study  of  theology  under  his  father,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  at  Cambridge ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Dover,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1812,  and  continued  there  until 
his  death,  Mav  6,  1860.  See  Necrology  of  Harvard 
College,  p.  305.'   (J.  C  S.) 

Sanguirese  Version  ov  tub  Scriptures.  This 
language  is  used  in  the  Sangir  Islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  numbering  about  80,000  souls,  10,000  of  whom 


have  been  baptized,  have  but  recent] v  been  blesswi  x 
a  translation  of  the  New  Test.    From  the  rt-pec 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1879  nt'xsa 
that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kelling,  who  has  been  laboring  t*  i- 
ty  years  on  the  island  of  Tagulandaug.  w  here  k  is> 
formed  a  church,  has  completed  the  New  Test-,  »•  • 
giving  it  a  final  revision.    This  translation  wtsf*i- 
lished  at  London,  in  the  Siaroo  dialect,  in  18*:.  -.- 
Rev.  E.  W.  King,  of  Tilbury,  having  read  thf  pr..i. 
Encouraged  by  the  good  reception  which  the  V» 
Test,  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  natives,  the  r>-» 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1884,  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  im^ 
tiou  having  also  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kf Us; 
(B.  P.) 

Sanke,  Christopher,  a  Lutheran  t  neologise  < 
Germany,  was  bom  Dec.  12,  1700,  at  tiuben.  I»*rr  L. 
sali a.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  died  there.  Nr.  i 
1752.  He  wrote,  Diss.  Philol.  de  Amttktmatt  A.i. 
Votico  Roman,  ir,  8  (Leipsic,  1 729) : —  Yollstaalv*  .(v 
iceisuny  zu  den  Accenten  der  l/ebrder  (1740):— 6t 
ferentia  Inter  Yomtionem  ac  Tmtationem  cirm  Mn-> 
Fcclesuisticum  (1749).  See  During,  Die  gtkkrtn  Ii* 
ologen  Deutschhtwls,  s.  v.    (B  P.) 

Sautes,  Paoxim's.    See  Pacsixcs. 

Saphir.  The  probable  representative  of  rha  piar 
is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  i  - 
Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  413) : 

"  Three  mud  vlllnifes  of  the  name  e*-Suilflr  t r.  *» 
!«>geiher.    It  is  probably  the  Zevphir  In  the  tcrn^n  i 
Aeculnn,  given  na  property  to  the  bishop  <<f  BethWwn 
A. D.  1100  (William  of  Tyre).    The  nn»t  »nci«n;  :» 
ultcs  wonld  np|>ear  to  be  Sunflr  ewb-SbemaMrrh  Uh«  i 


northerly  of  the  three),  where  there  are  ruined  r*>- 
of  rubble  masonry.  There 
at  each  village." 


arc  small  gameus  and  wt- 


Saphir,  Jacob,  a  Jewish  traveller,  was  bco  ■ 
1830,  and  died  at  Jerusalem,  June  23,  1885.  He 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  and  Australia;  the  results  "ft* 
researches  he  |Hiblished  in  ">"»EO  "pX  (1&>,  Ki: 
vols.).  This  work  is  of  great  historical  oik!  efr*+ 
graphical  value.  For  the  Hebrew  cudex  which  ' ' 
brought  from  Arabia  and  sold  to  the  public  librerr  n 
Paris  in  1868,  see  Shapira  Manuscript.   (B.  V.) 

SarchJ,  Philip,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  died  «  EM 
in  1830,  is  the  author  of,  Grammaire  llebnriqut  P. '•»*«• 
s|g  et  Comparie  (Paris  1828): — in  Essity  m>  Ihh^ 
Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modern  (Lond.  !824>.  See  Ft"-' 
Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  thcoL  tJL  i.  lit 
(BP.) 

Sargado.    See  Ibx-Saroado. 

Sand.    Lieut.  Cornier  suggesta  {Memoirs  M  ^ 
Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  49)  that  the  original  mux 
have  been  Sadid  (1  for  "J),  as  in  the  Sept.,  and  in  i 
case  the  place  may  be  represented  by  the  mwWra 
Skadud,thr&&  and  a  half  miles  aoulh-wcst  of  Xaatwf. 
consisting  of  "a  good-»ized  artificial  mound,  with  »■ 
springs  beneath  on  the  south  "  (ibid.  p.  70). 

Sartorius,  Christoph  Friedrich,  a  Utl*rr 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  22.  1701.  I"' 
studied  at  Tubingen,  was  vicar  at  Ludwig*burg  in  l7fT 
in  1730  at  Stuttgart,  in  1733  preacher  and  pmfnwr  t 
Rcbcnhausen.   In  1747  he  went  again  to  Ludwi^hc-: 
was  called  to  Tubingen  in  1755,  and  took  the 
of  doctor  of  theology  in  1766.    He  died  Dec.  1 1^ 
Sartorius  published,  Medilatkmes  ad  Psa.  HX  dt 
ex  Zione  (Tubingen,  1735)  i—Positiomes  Generate"* 
l.ibro  Geneseos  (1766):— De  Messite  Pilii  Dei 
tione  AUerna  ex  Psa.  ii,  7  Adserta  (1768) :— A*™ 
mentis  in  Genere  (1760)  :—De  Haptissno  (l7bT):-i* 
Sacra  Coma  (eod.)r—  De  Lege  Ceremotnali  (i:<2 
Vindicia  Cantici  Cantieorum  (1765) : — Itiss.  Ern^v 
Super  Psa.  rix  ( 1 766) :  —  Thevlogvmena  $f*kif> 
(1769-71):— De  UtUitatt  Vet.  Test.  etc.  (1772)  :-/«■' 
ad  Dictum  Christi  MatL  r,  1-19  (1773>    See  I  Vint 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutscklands,  s.  v.;  Fttrrt,*^ 
Jud.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Sartorius,  Frledrich  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  German}*,  was  born  at  Dantzic,  Feb.  7, 
1715,  and  died  at  Ltlbben  iu  1784,  doctor  of  theology 
and  general  superintendent.  He  wrote,  De  Metempsy- 
chosi  Puthtigorica,  etc  (Lttbbcn,  1760)  :—De  Scriptura 
Sacra  (1735)  :-De  Bella  Domini  in  AmaleJc  (1736). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Lil.  i,  468;  Ftlrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Saaou,  Aaron.    See  Aaron  rex-Joseph  Sason. 

Satiafactdonal  View  ok  tiik  Atonement.  The 
vicarious  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  arc 
often  represented  by  theologians  as  mainly  intended  to 
appease  the  divine  wrath  by  offering  a  satisfaction  for 
human  guilt.  That  this,  however,  is  incorrect  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  character  of  Ciod  himself,  who 
is  no  Shylock  demanding  his  "pound  of  flesh,"  and  is 


such  success  that  he  knew  the  "Summa"  of  Aquinas 
almost  by  heart.  In  1567  Sauli  was  made  superior  of 
his  order,  in  1570  bishop  of  Aleria,  in  1591  bishop  of 
Pavia,  after  having  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Genoa. 
He  died  in  1592.  Benedict  XIV  beatified  him  in  1741. 
See  Argclati,-  Biblioiheca  Script.  Medial  (Milan,  1745), 
vol.  ii;  Collezione  di  Vitt  dei  I'iu  Distinti  Religiosi  della 
Congregazione  dei  Chierici  RR.  di  S.  Paole  detti  Rama- 
bili  (ibid.  1861),  vol.  xiii ;  Letter*  Jnedite  del  Reat.  Alet- 
sandro  Sauli  (Turin,  1868) ;  Raccnlta  di  Orazhni  in 
Lode  del  Real.  Alessarulra  Sauli  (Lucca,  1743) ;  Lichten- 
berger,  Encyclop.  det  Scieneet  Religieuses,  s,  v.    (Ii.  P.) 

Saunders,  Eraium  Don,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  near  Mendham,  N.  J.,  Sept.  30,  1809. 
After  graduating  at  Yale  College  in  1831,  he  remained 
in  New  Haven  for  several  months  for  the  purpose  of 


infinitclv  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but  it  is  theological  study.    In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  went  to 


clear  likewise  from  the  fact  that  no  adequate  quid  pro 
quo  was  cither  attempted  or  achieved  iu  this  regard. 
The  virtue  and  obedience  and  holiness  of  Jesus  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  lessen,  palliate,  or  modify  the 
crimes,  the  sins,  and  the  transgressions  of  man,  nor  are 
they  ever  represented  as  any  apology  or  excuse  for 
these.  To  accept  the  merit  of  the  pure  as  a  counter- 
poise of  the  dereliction  of  the  impure  is  no  reasonable 
equivalent,  much  leas  to  condone  the  fault  of  the  offend- 
ing by  the  suffering  of  the  innocent.  Such  a  satisfac- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  in  which  no  reparation,  but  merely  a 
penitent  return,  is  attempted  or  spoken  of  on  the  part 
of  the  wanderer.  Nor  does  this  conflict  with  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  release  from  the  claims  of  the  law 
(Horn,  v,  11),  for  he  everywhere  represents  this  from  a 
Judaic  or  human  |ioint  of  view,  and  especially  insists 
that  these  obligations  are  cancelled  for  the  past  and 
fulfilled  for  the  future  simply  by  a  subjective  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God  (Kom.  x,  4,  xiii,  10).    It  is, 


Virginia,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  and  study, 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  East 
Hanover,  in  session  at  Nottoway,  (Jet.  18,  1833.  After 
four  years  of  pastoral  work,  during  which  time  he  col- 
lected money  to  build  two  churches,  he  opened  a  school 
for  boys  in  Cumberland  County,  which  he  removed  to 
Goochland  County.  In  1843  he  became  principal  of 
the  Classical  Institute  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  held  this 
position  for  four  years.  In  1848  he  visited  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  established  a  Church  in  Pottsville,  Pa. 
In  1851  he  removed  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  founded 
a  school  for  boys,  which  was  afterwards  chartered  as  a 
college.  During  the  late  war  a  military  department 
was  established,  the  pupils  being  styled  the  "Courtland 
Saunders  Cadets,"  in  honor  of  the  founder's  only  child, 
who  was  killed  in  battle,  in  September,  1862.  Dr. 
Saunders  was  made  chairman  of  the  Bounty  Fund 
Commission  of  Philadelphia.  In  1871  he  offered  to 
give  his  real  estate  in  West  Philadelphia  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Alliance  for  the  pun**''  of  founding  a  hospi- 
tal. He  also  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  the  endowment 


in  fact,  the  sinner  himself  who  ia  ultimately  and  prac- 
tically called  upon  to  be  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  upou  his  acceptance  of  the  substitute  the  '  of  tne  hospital.    He  died  in  West  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
whole  efficacy  of  the  scheme  is  finally  made  to  depend. .  13« 1872-         Obituary  Record  of  Yale  College,  1873. 
God  needs  no  such  inducement,  but  man  does,  and  this      Savage  Island  Version.    See  Niuean  Ver- 
not  so  much  outside  parties  as  the  offending  individual  sion. 

himself.  It  is  the  sinner's  conscience  that  demands  a  i  Sayres.  Gilbert  H.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
satisfaction,  and  this  he  can  find  only  in  Christ,  See  ;  ostant  Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  New  Jersev.  died 
Vicarious  Sifkering.  :  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  (where  he  had  formerly  been  for  many 

Saubert,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger-  |  years  rector),  April  27,  1867,  aged  eighty  years.  See 
many,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  I,  1638.    In  1660  \  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  July,  1867,  p. 335. 
he  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  in  1665  pro-  :     Sc ambler.  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  Protestant 
feasor  of  theology  at  Hclmstadt.,  in  1673  professor  and  Dissenter  and  bishop,  was  bom  in  1512,  and  educated 


pastor  at  Altdorf,  and  he  diet!  April  29,  1688,  doctor  of 
theology.  He  wrote,  Varia  I.,,  done*  Text.  tJrteci  Evan- 
e/elii  Matth.  (Hclmstiidt,  1672); — De  Templo  Ilieroso- 
lymi  (1665) :  —I>ir  heiL  Schrift  Alien  Test.  (pt.  i,  eod.)  s 
—  I)e  Sacrijtciis  Veterum  Collectanea  (ed.  Crenius,  Ley- 
den,  1699)  •  —  De  Studii  Hebraicos  Lingua  Multiplici 
U til  it  ate  et  Xecessitate  (Helmstiidt,  1661,  1678).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  28,  103, 139, 169, 516, 
Flint,  liibl  Jud.  s»  x  ,  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
f^ejriLr>n,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  he  was  pastor  of  the  first  Protestant  congregation 
in  Ijondon,  but  went  abroad  during  the  Marian  perse- 
cution, returned  in  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Parker;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1560,  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1584.  He  conducted  himself  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration, was  a  learned  man,  but  zealous  against  the 
papists.  He  encouraged  religious  meetings  among  the 
clergy,  but  the  queen  suppressed  them  because  Puntans 


Saul,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Methodist  preacher,  was  I  were  admitted.    He  died  May  7, 1597,  and  was  interred 


born  at  Dromore,  County  Down,  in  July,  1795.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church,  converted 
in  his  youth,  and  joined  the  Methodists  to  exercise  his 
pi  ft  for  preaching.    He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Iriah  Conference  in  1826,  and  for  forty-two  years  em- 
ployed his  talents  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man.     He  was  some  years  treasurer  of  the  Children's 
Fund,  became  a  supernumerary  in  1868,  and  removed 
to  England.    He  was  for  fifty  years  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Bible  iu  the  original  languages.   He  was  a  happy, 
pious,  and  useful  minister,  and  died  near  Manchester, 
Oct.  11,  1878.    See  Minutes  of  the  Rritish  Conference, 
1879,  p.  43. 

Sauli,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  Barnabitc,  was  bom 
it  Milan  in  1535.  He  studied  at  Pavia  and  Milan  with 


in  Norwich  Cathedral.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 

Scepticism,  Recent  Phases  of.  Scepticism 
is  primarily  nothing  more  than  an  inquiring  state  of 
mind,  with  provisional  suspension  of  positive  conclu- 
sions. It  soon  comes  to  mean  denial,  or  repudiation 
of  what  transcends  human  observation  and  inference 
therefrom,  in  matters  necessarily  of  faith.  Sec  Scep- 
ticism in  vol.  ix.  It  is  in  the  latter  signification  that  it 
will  now  be  noticed,  and  only  in  its  chief  recent  forms. 

Every  age  has  its  own  philosophical  tendencies,  re- 
curring under  modified  fashions,  with  the  chancre  of 
antecedents  and  surroundings.  Thus,  old  scepticism 
reappears  with  altered  face,  moving  always  in  a  vicious 
circle.    Every  philosophy  is  the  imperfect  expression 
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of  the  faintly  perceived  and  feebly  understood  mani- 
festations of  the  universe,  and  of  their  supposed  signifi- 
cance. Each  has  ita  own  scheme  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  mysteries  with  which  "we  are  girt  about,"  either 
recognising  or  excluding  the  supernatural.  Scepticism, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  ages  in  degree,  in  method, 
and  in  form.  In  no  period  of  history  has  unbelief  in 
revealed  or  natural  religion,  which  is  unbelief  in  all  the 
foundations  of  knowledge,  assumed  so  many  varying 
forms  and  shadows  of  form  as  in  the  present  day. 
Much,  very  much,  of  recent  thought  and  speculation 
is  corroded  by  the  burrowing  virus  of  this  diseased  and 
morbitic  tendency.  It  is  difficult  to  employ  familiar 
phrases  and  current  modes  of  argument  without  being 
involved  and  entangled,  unawares,  in  some  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  pervading  infection.  All  men  are 
creatures  of  their  age  and  of  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere encompassing  them.  The  mind  is  moulded,  and 
its  developments  and  products  are  shaped  or  colored,  by 
the  influences  which  it  habitually  endures.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  difficult  task,  but  urgent  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty,  to  examine  the  modes  of  aberration,  and  to 
detect  the  fallacies  in  widely  accepted  systems  of  error. 
Of  course  it  would  be  impracticable,  within  any  moder- 
ate limits,  to  distinguish  the  manifold  varieties  of  recent 
scepticism,  to  trace  the  melting  hues  by  which  they 
blend  almost  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  to  dis- 
criminate the  multitudinous  variations  and  degrees  of 
diseased  perception  in  the  diversities  of  philosophical 
sects.  No  more  can  be  safely  or  profitably  attempted 
than  to  note  the  most  accepted  types  of  sceptical  specu- 
lation in  this  declining  century.  All  might  be  included 
under  the  single  head  of  Rationalism  (q.  v.),  but  this 
term  has  a  more  restricted  meaning  in  theological  ter- 
minology. All  proceed  from  the  negation  or  exclusion 
of  everything  in  the  intelligible  universe  beyond  the 
of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties. 
The  species  of  scepticism  which  will  be  estimated 
here  arc  those  which  assail,  extrude,  or  undermine  re- 
ligious truth  — which  reject  knowledge  or  authority, 
su|>erior  to  such  as  may  be  compressed  into  the  narrow 
domain  of  scientific  or  demonstrative  processes.  Of 
these  there  ap|>ear  to  be  six  leading  classes,  the  appre- 
ciation of  which  will  afford  guidance  for  the  criticism 
of  the  intermediate  or  affiliated  varieties  or  incredulity. 
They  are,  I.  Materialism;  2.  Naturalism ;  3.  A'fnasti- 
ci*m ;  4.  Phenomenalism ,  5.  Pessimism ;  fi.  Nihilism, 
which  last  approximates  to  A'eo  -  Ituddhisnt,  These 
several  schemes  have  been  exhibited  in  more  or  less 
developed  proportions  since  human  inquiry  gained 
strength  and  audacity  to  propose  a  systematic  answer 
to  the  torturing  questions,  Whence  come  man  and  the 
universe?  How  are  they  sustained?  What  are  their 
meaning,  their  purpose,  and  their  destiny?  What  are 
their  relations  to  the  source  of  their  being,  of  their 
maintenance,  and  of  their  order  ?  The  manner  in  which 
these  enigmas  have  been  answered  has  continually  suf- 
fered change  with  the  extension  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  consciousness  of  previous  failure.  The  latest 
transmutations  now  attract  our  regard.  Of  the  six 
classes,  into  which  the  chief  recent  theories  of  a  scep- 
tical character  have  been  divided,  two  have  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  articles  specially  devoted  to 
them."  These  are,  Materialism  and  Pessimism  (q.v.  sev- 
erally). They  require  no  further  notice  than  may  be 
incident  to  their  relations  to  other  theories. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the 
ing  forms,  it  may  be  judicious  to  indicate  the 
mental  delusion  which  underlies  and  vitiates  all 
of  scepticism,  using  the  designation  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  unbelief  in  the  transnatural.  All  knowledge 
of  things  included  within  the  observation  of  physical 
perception  is  obviously  and  necessarily  limited  by  the 
range  of  the  several  senses.  The  calorific,  the  actinic, 
and  the  chemical  rays  of  light  are  invisible;  yet  they 
are  probably  more  important  and  more  operative  in  the 
economy  of  nature  than  the  color-rays,  with  their  end- 


less service  and  infinite  variety  of  beauty, 
sounds  too  loud  for  the  human  ear  to 
slight  for  human  hearing;  notes  that  are  discord  t 
some  races  and  musical  to  others;  odors  too  faict  r 
evanescent  for  man's  olfactories  to  detect ;  tastes  u 
delicate  or  too  oppressive  for  the  tongue  of  man  u>  o 
criminate;  things  too  distant  or  too  small  for  btnt_i 
discernment.     Assuredly  there  are  stars  beyond  iu 
reach  of  the  telescope,  organisms  too  minute  for  mscio 
scopic  vision.    These  facts  arc  recognised  by  obsrm- 
tion  and  reflection,  aided  by  artificial  contrivance. 
They  prove  that  the  senses  cannot  attain  to  the  »?- 
prehension  of  a  vast  variety  of  unquestionable  (tea. 
Intellectual  comprehension  is  limited  i.y  its  coot.a- 
tion,  in  like  manner,  in  regard  to  things  inttliipU*. 
This  is  in  consonance  with  the  physical  or 
creation.    The  conclusion  is  the  same  in  the 
as  in  the  other.    It  is  only  transform!  from  the  scasr* 
to  the  mind,  and  adopted  to  a  new  sphere.     It  is  identi- 
cal, also,  with  the  irrefragable  axiom  or  postulate  tin: 
the  finite  can  neither  intellectually  grasp  nor  logicaiy 
deny  what  lies  beyond  its  comprehension.    But  it  may 
i  and  must  recognise  it,  or  else  renounce  all  validity  t.i 
1  thought.    Eveiy  form  of  dogmatic  scepticism  mv- 
I  out,  therefore,  with  a  fatal  and  utterly  irrational  assusp 
j  tkm. 

On  any  scheme  of  philosophy  the  office  of  the  bom* 
race  on  eorth  is  to  improve  its  habitation,  its  conditio*, 
and  itself,  through  the  instrumentalities  acquired  bt 
the  enlargement  of  its  knowledge  and  the  expansion  <! 
its  capacities.  The  fulfilment  of  this  destiny  or  tU 
achievement  of  this  result  would  be  impossible,  am*, 
indeed,  inconceivable,  if  the  limits  of  the  ui  I.  •  >•>  <i  . 
not  always  spread  around,  and  if  humanity  were  not  kV 
ways  led  on  ami  guided  by  an  imperfect  appreb*nsi.' 
a  confident  intuition,  a  persistent  assurance  of  fard*' 
enlargement  of  its  acquisitions.  It  is  the  very-  law  of  in 
existence,  of  the  possible  sustenance  of  its  *incre»*:r.£ 
numbers,  that,  as  Roger  Bacon  said,  the  recognitK-r  <  I 
the  unknown  and  still  unknowable  advances  more  n;- 
idly  thon  the  increase  of  the  known.  "  Qua?  scit,  panes 
sunt  et  vilia  respectu  eorum  qua*  non  intelligit  >-■. 
credit,  et  louge  pauciora  respectu  eorum  qua?  ipjwrr." 
This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  law  which  irrc^r- 
fallacious  all  knowledge  dwarfed  to  the  com  pas*,  of  it* 
reasoning  faculties  of  man. 

There  is  another  line  of  procedure — a  purelv  lopnl 
argument— which  arrives  at  the  same  result."  Er*ry 
conclusion  must  rest  on  accepted  premises.   Thesr  pme 
ises,  whether  as  previous  conclusions,  or  as  iiiterpnri- 
tious  of  facts,  which  arc  also  conclusions  niusr.  in  re- 
turn, depend  upon  more  remote  premises.  I'luroauir 
a  point  must  be  reached  beyond  which  it  is  iropostil* 
for  analysis  to  go.    Yet  the  first  principles  repose  <■ 
surer  conviction  than  any  inferences  that  may  I*  a- 
duced  from  them.   The  sphere  beyond  the  utmost  rarer 
of  systematic  ratiocination  is  not  the  darkness  of  th* 
unapprehensive,  but  the  realm  of  the  partially  uuknovr. 
yet  inevitably  believed.    Throughout,  the  invuuiJr.  rt* 
incomprehensible,  the  unattainable,  must  be  rectireJ 
as  existent  and  operative,  or  all  knowledge  and  all  fad 
must  rest  upon  nothing  but  pure  imagination.    This  i« 
only  the  development  of  the  profound  and  sagaciow 
observation  of  Aristotle,  that  whoever  demands  a  re* 
son  for  ultimate  principles  takes  away  all  possibility  <  t' 
reasoning.    The  necessary  inference  "from  these  truths, 
which  are  only  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  truth,  H 
that  the  whole  order  of  existence,  physical  and  iatW- 
lectual— the  whole  procedure  of  valid  reasoning  on  aav 
subject— requires  the  constant  admission  of  innweee^. 
causes,  powers,  purposes,  and  governance  beyond  the 
possible  limits  of  formal  and  systematized  knowfcdf?. 
beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intelligence.     Hence.  Ml 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  pretends  to  include  v- 
being,  and  all  appreciation  of  being,  within  the  brief 
tentacles  of  human  apprehension,  is  n 
pkte  and  fallacious,  but  absurd. 
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With  (his  preliminary  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  thought,  the  artful  sophistry  involved  in 
all  forms  of  dogmatic  scepticism,  and  cunningly  dis- 
guised or  ignored  in  the  recent  phases  of  philosophical 
unbelief,  becomes  manifest.  The  countless  forms  of 
scepticism  lie  between  the  antagonistic  extremes  of 
materialism  and  idealism.  These  extremes  are  not 
necessarily  sceptical,  but  in  their  development  they 
tend  to  sceptical  issues.  Milton  and  Berkeley  were 
fervent  in  their  religious  convict  ions.  Of  course,  as 
materialism  and  idealism  are  the  opposing  poles  of 
speculation,  even*  scheme  for  the  exposition  of  being 
and  its  interpretation  must  approximate  more  closely 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  All  may  be  included  in  the 
two.  But  such  absorption  of  divergent  currents  of 
thought  tends  only  to  confusion.  It  will  explain,  how- 
ever, the  impossibility  of  separating  discordant  systems 
by  sharp  lines  of  discrimination.  They  arc  variously 
compounded,  and  coalesce  with  each  other  in  various 
modes  and  in  varying  proportions.  The  failure,  then, 
to  maintain  sharp  distinctions  will  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  divided,  not  to  the  error  of  the  division. 

I.  Naturalism. — Materialism,  as  has  been  remarked, 
has  already  been  amply  discussed.    Naturalism  is  an 
extensive  species  of  it,  which  requires  special  notice. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  subdivision  of  naturalism  which 
is  the  purest  idealism,  when  all  nature,  concrete  and 
operative,  is  resolved  into  the  divinity,  and  this  again 
is  dissolved  into  nature.    This  occurs  in  Spinozism, 
and  in  all  varieties  of  pantheism.    In  its  current  philo- 
sophical acceptation,  however,  naturalism  signifies  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  functions,  and  developments 
of  existence  by  the  forces  and  changes  of  physical  real- 
ities.   It  sees  nothing  beyond.    It  denies  higher  causa- 
tion.   It  imprisons  itself  within  the  domain  of  the  sen- 
sible, and  affirms  that  this  is  the  sole  and  adequate 
exposition  of  all  things.    The  voluntary  captive,  in  his 
self-constructed  dungeon,  affirms  that  there  is  neither 
sun  nor  sunlight  without.   The  unreasonableness  of  the 
conclusions  and  of  the  philosophy  erected  upon  them 
is  shown  by  the  preliminary  considerations  which  have 
been  presented. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  these  fashions  of  scep- 
ticism, the  supposed  conclusion  is  always  the  starting- 
point  of  the  doctrine.  That  which  is  to  be  proved  is 
assumed.  The  philosophy  is  invented  and  manipulated 
for  the  support  of  the  thesis.  Great  acuteness  and  In- 
genuity, greater  self- delusion,  and  the  confidence  of 
wilful  ignorance,  are  shown  in  the  elaborate  artifices  of 
the  frail  but  often  imposing  stnicturc.  Every  fact  of 
nature,  if  analyzed — every  part  of  such  fact,  if  further 
analyzed,  and  if  the  analysis  be  conducted  to  its  utmost 
limit — inevitably  leads  "from  nature  up  to  nature's 
t  imi."  The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  intellectual  or 
emotional  experience,  which  gives  facts  of  another  order. 

Unquestionably  the  spontaneous  revelation  of  the 
transnatural  through  the  forms  of  the  natural  does  not 
rest  upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  or  generate  the 
same  species  of  conviction  as  arc  characteristic  of  scien- 
tific conclusions.  But  they  come  clothed  with  a  firmer 
ami  more  impressive  certainty.  This  is  no  novel  doc- 
trine, for  it  is  a  reply  to  antiquated  error.  Thomas 
Aquinas  "id,  "The  dubitation  which  occurs  in  regard 
to  articles  of  faith  arises  from  no  uncertainty  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 
Nevertheless,  a  minimum  of  knowledge  of  the  highest 
things  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  most  certain 
knowledge  of  things  little  in  comparison."  Such  testi- 
mony may  be  rejected  with  scorn,  aa  the  utterance  of 
n  schoolman,  a  metaphysician,  and  a  theologian.  But 
rhc  Angelic  Doctor  makes  his  avowal  on  the  authority 
,f  Aristotle,  who  should  be  safe  from  the  petty  censure 
,f  current  science.  Ilia  remark  is  (Ite  Part.  Animal. 
„  />),  "  If  it  be  but  little  of  these  things  that  we  ap- 
irebend,  that  little,  on  account  of  the  preciousness  of 
mch  knowledge,  is  more  acceptable  than  all  within  our 
jrasp-"    Old  error  should  not,  on  account  of  its  at- 


tempted rehabilitation,  object  to  cogent 
cause  it,  too,  is  ancient. 

II.  Evolutionism  is  the  most  prominent  and  the  most 
controlling  type  of  naturalism  in  our  age,  the  credit 
and  the  parentage  of  which  are  usually  assigned  to 
Darwin,  though  its  most  elaborate  and  systematic  de- 
velopment is  to  be  sought  iu  the  unfinished  and  inter- 
minable treatises  of  Spencer.  The  foundations  and  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  are  distinctively  Darwin's. 
To  him  is  due  the  patient,  persistent  industry  by  which 
the  materials  have  been  quarried,  chiselled  into  shape, 
and  adapted  to  their  places  iu  the  bewildering  edifice. 
But  the  plan  and  the  purpose  of  the  philosophy  may  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  the  prosaic  poems  and  in  the  prose 
romances  of  his  grandfather.  Nor  is  the  elder  Darwin 
to  be  considered  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  system. 
Many  critics  have  shown  that  the  whole  essence  of  the 
speculation  and  its  line  of  argument  were  the  teachings 
of  Lucretius.  The  Roman  poet  proved,  iu  his  own  case, 
his  maxim, "  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  and  borrowed  his  dog- 
mas, but  not  their  radiant  setting,  from  Epicurus.  In 
this  recurrence  to  the  resuscitated  phantasms  of  long- 
buried  delusion,  Darwinism  corresponds  with  all  current 
schemes  of  sceptical  speculation.  They  return  with 
the  revolving  cycle.  But  never  before,  not  even  under 
the  Roman  republic  or  the  empire,  did  Epicureanism 
display  so  bold  a  front  or  arrogate  so  absolute  dominion 
as  Darwinism  has  presented  and  received.  It  claims  to 
be  accepted  by  all  scientific  and  intelligent  minds.  It 
has  been  extensively  admitted  into  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  These  have  been  remoulded  in 
consonance  with  it.  Now  it  looks  forward  to  an  early 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  realm  of  thought  and  action. 
The  eminent  naturalist  maintained,  during  his  life,  that 
his  doctrine  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
faith.  His  letter  to  a  German  student,  published  after 
bis  death,  revealed  his  suppressed  conviction  that  it 
was  so,  and  that  it  had  proved  so  in  his  own  case. 
His  declaration  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  be  true.  There  is  no  inevitable  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  creed  of  Christendom  and  the  hypothesis  of 
a  progressive  development.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  exposition  and  the  application  of  the  cardinal  dog- 
ma. To  human  apprehension  there  is  a  more  marvel- 
lous exhibition  of  creative  intelligence  and  power  in  so 
ordering  the  world  from  the  beginning,  that  every  force 
and  8 very  creature  in  the  universe  should,  like  the  fruit- 
tree,  have  "  its  seed  within  itself,"  and  exert  its  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  in  the  perpetuation  and  progressive 
modification  of  all  developments  through  endless  gener- 
ations. In  this  there  is  a  more  wondrous  exhibition 
of  intelligence  and  power  than  in  the  supposition  of 
constant  divine  action  in  maintaining,  regulating,  com- 
bining, and  modifying  all  the  successive  agencies  and 
results  of  existence.  The  immanent  operation  of  divine 
energy,  which  Thomas  Aquinas  considers  the  most  co- 
gent demonstration  of  the  being  of  (Jod,  is  imperative 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  former  explana- 
tion will  not,  indeed,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  either 
true  religious  belief  or  genuine  religious  appetency;  but 
it  is  the  more  difficult  of  conception.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, under  either  aspect  that  evolution  has  been  pro- 
mulgated, applauded,  and  accepted. 

One  reason  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  evolutionism  has, 
unquestionably,  been  the  plausibility  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  ambiguity  of  the  term.  Evolution  is  true — "sub 
modoet  terminis  suis"— aa  the  statement  of  a  fact.  Evo- 
lutionism is  erroneous  as  a  theory.  That  things  change 
is  a  commonplace,  that  organic  beings  grow  is  anoth- 
er; that  the  chicken  comes  from  the  egg  is  undisputed ; 
that  plants  and  animals,  including  man,  will,  under 
suitable  circumstances,  be  modified,  improving  or  retro, 
grading,  has  never  been  controverted.  But  that  these 
mutations  can  take  place  only  within  wider  or  narrower 
limits  —  still,  within  restricted  limits  —  has  never  been 
disproved.  It  is  the  baldest  assumption  and  the  wildest 
reverie,  to  presume  that  the  possible  changes  arc  il- 
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limitable  and  uncontrolled,  and  tbat  one  genus  can  be 
transmuted  into  another,  even  in  the  imaginary  aeons 
of  lime.  ThU  is  worse  hallucination  than  alchemy. 
Evolution  is  an  unfortunate  and  misleading  term.  It 
is  wholly  arbitrary  to  employ  it  as  the  designation  of  a 
philosophical  system.  Evolution  cannot  appropriately 
signify  a  force,  a  process,  a  mode,  or  a  determining  rule. 
It  is  merely  descriptive  of  a  phenomenon — unexplained. 
Smoke  is  evolved  out  of  a  gun-barrel.  Something  more 
than  smoke  is  required  to  reveal  the  force,  the  nature, 
and  the  action  of  the  gunpowder.  This  criticism  may 
appear  trivial,  but  it  indicates  the  frailty  and  delusiveness 
of  the  theory  of  evolutionism.  Certain  modes  succeed 
each  other,  and  are  noted.  This  affords  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  or  character  of  any  philosophical  relation  be- 
tween the  forms.  Nor  is  there  much  more  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  cabalistic  symbols  of  the  school— the 
differentiation  of  the  homogeneous,  and  the  integration 
of  the  heterogeneous.  These  phrases  have  meanings, 
but  what  their  precise  meaning  may  be  depends  upon 
the  presumptions  of  the  interpreter.  Of  themselves  they 
are  as  obscure  as  "  Greek  invocations  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle- 
Abandoning,  however,  this  skirmishing  about  the 
outposts,  evolutionism,  as  a  heresy,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct and  well  understood.  It  signifies  the  progressive 
growth  of  all  existence  by  successive  stages,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  surroundings,  from  primitive  and 
unintelligent  germs.  There  is  a  recent  exposition, 
elaborated  with  great  skill  and  acumen,  which  builds 
up  society  in  its  actual  and  pros|>ective  excellence, from 
protoplasm ;  and  protoplasm  from  the  diffused,  undis- 
tinguished, and  undistinguishable  antecedents  of  cosmi- 
cal  dust.  Where  did  the  dust  come  from?  The  ele- 
phant may  stand  on  tbe  tortoise,  but  on  what  does  the 
tortoise  stand  ? 

Into  the  details  and  assumptions  of  evolutionism  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  here.  A  hasty  notice  of  a  few  sali- 
ent characteristics  is  all  that  should  be  attempted,  not- 
withstanding the  hazard  of  such  brevity.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  single  principle  relied 
upon  by  the  evolutionists  that  is  proved,  or  that  admits 
of  proof,  in  the  latitude  required  for  the  theory;  that 
the  ingenious  multiplication  of  assimilated  details  is  not 
argument,  and  docs  not  authorize  the  inductions  drawn ; 
that  the  accuracy  and  propriety  of  the  details  is  ques- 
tionable, and  has  been  questioned;  and  that  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  is  contrary  to  all  known  fact,  ex- 
cept through  such  casuistry  and  quibbling,  such  limita- 
tion and  explanation,  as  constrain  the  evidence  to  (it 
the  hypothesis.  Throughout  the  theory  there  is  a 
latent  and  unperceived  "petitio  principii,"  which  con- 
ducts, by  long,  bewildering  channels,  the  original  as- 
sumption to  the  conclusion  into  which  it  is  converted. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  preliminary  propo- 
sition—that the  world  of  observation  reveals  and  neces- 
sitates, at  all  times,  the  admission  of  a  higher  force, 
guidance,  and  wisdom ;  initiating,  sustaining,  and  di- 
recting all  that  is  or  can  be  observed. 

The  aim  of  evolutionism  is  to  exclude  from  the  the- 
ory of  being  and  of  truth  even-thing  transcending  the 
manifestations  of  physical  existence.  Of  course,  the 
virtual  effect  on  the  spirit  of  speculation  is  the  same, 
whether  the  supernatural  is  denied  or  rigidly  ignored. 
The  pract  ical  outcome  of  epicureanism,  which  relegated 
the  gods  to  uninterrupted  repose,  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  most  absolute  atheism.  There  is  a  logical 
and  a  metaphysical  distinction,  but  little  diversity  of 
consequences.  Hence  Darwinism  and  evolutionism  are 
on  the  same  plane  with  positive  unbelief,  and  merge 
into,  even  when  they  arc  not  embodied  in,  the  general 
procedure  of  agnosticism.    See  EvoLtmox. 

III.  Agnosticism  is  the  current  designation  of  the 
most  prevailing  type  of  sceptical  philosophism.    It  re- 
jects all  outside  of  the  material  and  phenomenal.  It 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  deny  the  divine,  which  it  ban- 
Indeed,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  S[»encer,  and  other 


hierophants  of  the  fashionable  delusion,  have  admin*: 
tbe  reality  of  what  they  exclude  from  connderatM 
and  from  rational  inquiry.  They  do  not  deny  dixit  x ; 
they  do  not  reject  creative  energy  as  a  poMilahtr. 
They  are  content  to  say  that  they  know  notbtu*.  *<■'. 
can  know  nothing,  about  it,  and  tbat  no  one  does  or  in 
know  anything  on  the  subject.  They,  therefore,  rrt'w 
to  admit  it  into  their  contemplation,  or  to  accord  itisr 
rational  authority  over  the  thoughts  and  conduct  tf 
men.  They  pas*  it  by  with  the  flippant  sneer. "N: 
ad  nos."  Agnosticism  is  simply  shameless  profesut 
of  ignorance — know-nothir.gism  in  all  that  is  essential  l 
philosophy.  It  is  the  substitution  of  human  soenc*.  j 
nescience,  for  human  knowledge.  It  may,  accordiacir 
be  extended  to  all  forms  of  negation,  or  rejection  <( 
what  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  matter,  or  of  pbvsal 
science.  But  can  physical  science,  or  human  rea»m.i: 
its  finite  systematizations,  till  the  whole  globe  of  hum*; 
thought,  feeling,  and  conduct?  of  human  aspiration  v.: 
of  human  duly? 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  science,  obsemtke. 
experience,  reasoning,  imperatively  require  the  consul 
recognition  and  support  of  what  the  agnostics  reject  I 
being  unknowable.    What  they  repudiate,  bat  whit, 
nevertheless,  remains  indispensable,  is  unknowable,  a 
the  sense  of  being  irreducible  to  the 
of  scientific  knowledge.    But  there  is  much  km 
of  the  highest  practical  value  which  is  unreduced  H 
such  demonstrable  form,  much  which  is  incapable  <i 
being  reduced  to  that  form.  Scientific  knowledge  wosW 
be  vain,  a  mere  phantasm  in  the  clouds,  a  castle  in  tSt 
air,  if  it  had  nothing  but  propositions  reached  by  imht 
tion  or  deduction  to  rest  upon.    In  the  brilliant  drr.1- 
opments  of  modem  science  the  necessary  philosofk- 
basis  of  science  is  forgotten,  and  in  the  pretension*  <€ 
scientific  system-builders  it  is  ignored.   Tbe  sun 
calmly  on,  if  invisible  to  the  blind,  or  denied  by  ther-. 
True  wisdom  is  distrustful  of  itself.    It  eschews  pre- 
tension, and  avoids  the  confidence  which  would  rrstrkt 
the  world  to  the  limits  of  human  comprehension.  Wist 
cannot  l>e  scientifically  arranged,  co-ordinated. sad tyfc 
gistically  or  inductively  proved,  is  not 
known.  Were  it  so,  a  child  could 
and  could  never  learn.  In  things  transcending  *  the  l*s 
garly  elements  of  man,"  we  ore  aud  must  "be  as  ht;k 
children."  Here  humility  is  the  condition  and  mean* >t 
knowledge.    The  assurance  thus  gained  is  accepted  w 
a  different  form  from  scientific  conclusions;  but  it  a 
confirmed  by  a  more  potent  authority,  and  exercise*  i 
more  constant  and  controlling  influence  over  bumia 
life.    The  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  are  not  less  lufty  <* 
less  firmly  rooted  because  thev  are  inaccessible  lo  \)* 
foot  of  man.    It  is  their  elevation  that  renders  tfcrm 
inaccessible.    Their  snow-clad  summits,  disguised  I* 
their  white  robe,  shine  in  a  clearer,  purer,  more  tnr.- 
lucent  atmosphere  than  the  low  hills  on  which  ma 
dwell,  which  may  be  measured  and  traversed  amid  fop 
and  exhalations.    The  extension  of  precise  knowkdff 
widens,  or  should  widen,  the  vision  of  an  infinitely  UnM 
knowledge,  which  is  imprecise.    It  is  equally  f*W 
and  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  that  «  »- 
not  be  impounded  in  our  own  petty  preserves.   To  ex- 
clude such  knowledge  from  consideration  is  tbe  Mar- 
in effect,  as  to  deny  it,  and  is  even  more  irrational.  Bst 
this  is  what  is  done  by  the  recent  school  of  i 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  everything  wfc 
does  not  include  or  hope  to  embrace. 

The  attempt  of  Buckle  to  affirm,  and  of  Arnold,  bis 
Dutch  compeers,  and  many  other  schemers,  in  France. 
Germany,  and  England,  to  construct,  a  system  of  bb- 
spiritual  morality,  or  of  immoral  morals,  is  only  tbe 
adaptation  of  current  agnosticism  to  ethical  doctnae- 
As  in  the  physical,  as  in  the  intellectual,  so  in  thectb- 
ical  sphere,  the  characteristic  defect  is  that  tbe  build- 
ing demands  a  firm  foundation,  but  is  deprived  of 
thing  to  rest  upon.  Historical  and  ethical  agnostics*'0 
are  more  pernicious  than  evolutionism.   It  is  possfafe 
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to  investigate  physical  phenomena  apart  from  their  or- 
igin or  cause,  but  the  essence  of  morals  contdsts  in  the 
£,v<  ('lance  <>l  right,  as  |  rule.  UtnUMMNlj  presented, 
ami  obligatory  in  obedience  to  an  authority  above  and 
beyond  those  bound  to  obey,  though  they  have  the 
power  of  disobeying.  These  traditions  transcend  the 
reach  of  rationalistic  science, 

A  more  dogmatic,  but  not  more  satisfactory,  attitude 
i.i  assumed  by  that  growing  sect  of  physiological  psy- 
e !m prists  who  discern  in  mind  only  an  exudation  from 
matter,  and  resolve  thought  into  a  cerebral  process, 
stimulated  or  stimulating,  through  the  telegraphic  lines 
of  the  nervous  cords.    Thought  is  thus,  according  to 
Spencer,  a  complex  series  of  nervous  "shocks,"  like 
those  of  an  electric  battery.    If  the  nature  and  action 
of  the  human  intellect  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
electric  fluid,  or  of  the  currents  of  sap  in  vegeutive 
growth,  there  is  neither  room  nor  occupation  for  any 
agency  higher  than  organic  motions.    But  how  did 
these  motions  originate?    Whence  were  their  capabili- 
ties primarily  derived?    In  all  the  play  of  nervous  ex- 
citation, direct  or  reflex,  where  is  the  intelligence  that 
notes  and  employs  the  communications  transmitted? 
In  ordinary  telegraphing,  an  operator  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  or  at  the  completion  of  the  circuit,  is  indispensable. 
The  apparatus  is  useless  without  something  diverse 
from  the  apparatus,  to  interpret  the  messages.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  brain,  however  wonderful  its  constitution 
and  action,  cannot  discharge  thia  function.    At  best,  it 
is  only  a  central  office.    The  mind  must  be  something 
entirely  different  from  its  complicated  network  of  agen- 
cies.   The  spider's  web  is  not  the  spider.    But  mind, 
intangible  in  its  essence  and  modes,  is  inconceivable  and 
unmeaning,  without  a  creative  mind  to  form  and  to  in- 
form it,  after  a  fashion  far  different  from  any  physical 
changes.    Phvsiology  has  rendered,  and  may  continue 
to  render,  most  important  services  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  physical  accompaniments  and  instrumentalities 
of  mental  processes.   But  Maudsley,  and  Bain,  and  Spen- 
cer, and  the  other  advocate*  of  human  automatism,  can- 
not detect  mind  or  thought  under  the  scalpel,  with  the 
aid  of  any  microscope.    Their  theories  are  wholly  su- 
i .  -rticial.    They  deal  only  with  the  manifestations  on 
the  Burface,  produced  by  the  underlying  forces.  They 
exclude  the  idea  of  forces,  except  as  the  sequence  of 
changes,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cause.    They  wotdd 
exdude  the  term  if  they  could  dispense  with  it.  They 
fail,  however,  to  see  that  its  indispensability  attests  the 
reality  of  what  they  would  expel.    As  these  specula- 
tions confine  their  attention  to  the  show  of  things,  they 
might  be  embraced  under  the  head  of  phenomenalism. 

IV.  Phenomenalism,  however,  in  its  technical  signi- 
fication, is  sufficiently  distinct  to  claim  separate  consid- 
eration. It  assumes  two  very  divergent  positions.  It 
may  restrict  itself  to  material  semblances.  This  form 
ha*  been  noticed  under  Positivism  (q.  v.).  It  may 
make  matter  merely  a  mental  conception.  In  this  case 
transcendental  idealism  is  the  result.  The  universe  is 
me  incessant  flux  of  modifications  and  convolutions  of 
1  single  entity,  which  is  all  in  all,  in  each,  and  in  every- 
hing.  Thia  idealistic  phenomenalism  inevitably  runs 
utn  pantheism.  It  has  been  examined  in  the  article 
in  Spinoza  (q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  bitter,  en- 
luring,  and  often  ill-considered  censure  bestowed  upon 
■tpiuoztsm,  it  is  returning  in  the  speculation  of  the  age, 
vith  such  alterations  of  garb  as  the  fashions  of  the  times 
equire.  It  is  a  recoil  from  the  innutritious  diet  prof- 
i-red  by  the  materialists  and  naturalists  of  current  sci- 
ncc.  A  noteworthy  example  of  this  violent  reaction 
s  furnished  by  the  philosophy  of  Lotze,now  rising  into 
iv or.  Lotze  endeavors  to  unite  the  results  of  science 
rith  those  of  transcendental  metaphysics,  combining, 
?concilinj-r  and  harmonizing  them  in  a  more  comprehen- 
re  scheme.  He  sees  in  all  things  the  continuous  in- 
-raction  and  reciprocal  determination  of  their  mutual 
[at  i<  These  relations  constitute  all  existence  and 

1  change — they  bear  to  reality  the  same  analogy  tbat 


Boscovich's  points  of  force  bear  to  the  gravitation  and 
cohesion  of  matter.  These  shifting,  reciprocally  mould- 
ing relations  constitute  at  once  the  circulation  and  the 
substance  of  all  being.  The  universe  is  one  and  single; 
its  whole  life,  and  the  life  of  all  its  |«rts,  are  contained 
in  the  constant  throb  and  vital  activity  of  these  rela- 
tions. The  wheels  move  incessantly,  l>ecause  there  is 
life  in  the  wheels;  but  the  vitality  of  each  part  is  the 
appropriate  play  in  that  part  of  the  common,  undivided 
energy  which  is  concentrated  in  the  totality  of  all  the 
parts  combined  into  one  whole.  The  universe  is  a  web 
of  one  piece,  weaving  itself  into  changing  patterns  by 
interchange  of  relations  through  all  the  phantasmagoria 
of  existence  in  time  and  in  eternity.  This  is  not  Spi- 
nozism,  but  patient  discrimination  is  needed  to  discrim- 
inate them.  Lotze  wonld  regard  his  scheme  as  the 
negation  of  pantheism ;  and  the  last  words  of  his  meta- 
physics imply  his  recognition  of  Cod  as  a  distinct  es- 
sence. But  the  desire  to  distinguish  is  not  always  at- 
tended by  the  ability  to  do  so.  If  Lrtze's  philosophy  is 
conceived  in  opjsisition  to  pantheism,  its  tendency  is 
towards  it.  The  adoption,  development,  and  applica- 
tion of  his  principles  and  conclusions  could  scarcely  lie 
prevented  from  reaching  that  goal.  Pantheism  de- 
stroys the  conception  of  divine  intelligence  ami  govern- 
ment by  identifying  them  with  all  the  phenomena  of 
being,  as  naturalism  repudiates  the  conception  altogeth- 
er by  substituting  for  the  creative  energy  the  blind  and 
unintelligent  forces  exhibited  by  matter,  and  ascribed 
to  matter  as  their  origin. 

To  this  brief  notice  of  the  vapory  idealism  of  Lotze 
may  be  appended  the  commemoration  of  the  equally 
impalpable  metaphysics  of  sir  William  Hamilton  and  bis 
acolytes.  The  inadequacy  ami  baselessness  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Cowtounwd  have  been  indicated  already. 
See  Hamilton,  Sir  William.  The  legitimate  deduc- 
tion from  it  was  drawn  by  Dean  Mansel  (q.  v.).  in  his 
Limits  of  Rtligious  Thought,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  prelude  to  Arnold's  Jttlit/ion  without  Faith,  and 
Morality  without  Moral*.  The  tendency  of  the  meta- 
physical system  of  Hamilton  is  decidedly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pantheistic  idealism,  and  antagonistic  to  the  ivafe, 
but  narrow,  "common-sense "  speculation  of  the  Scotch 
school.  If  the  admission  of  a  constantly  operating  first 
cause  must  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  philosophy, 
because  a  first  cause  cannot  be  conceived ;  if  the  rela- 
tivity of  human  knowledge  is  so  interpreted  as  to  ren- 
der all  knowledge  a  dream  or  a  delusion ;  if  nothing  can 
be  accepted  as  known,  except  what  is  precisely  known, 
and  known  only  so  far  as  it  is  "conditioned,"  then  all 
the  powers,  aspirations,  and  emotions  of  man  are  par- 
alyzed, or  rendered  unsubstantial  shadows.  All  things 
so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  would  be  resolved  into  the 
spectral  shapes  cast  on  the  clouds  of  the  human  mind. 
Even  these  phantasms  must  be  cast  by  something,  or 
evoked  by  something.  This  primary  something  is  a 
cause,  and  a  first  cause,  but  its  essence  is  beyond  human 
grasp.  There  are,  therefore,  but  two  existences  in  the 
universe,  conjoined  to  each  other  —  the  mirror  of  the 
mind,  and  the  entity  which  starts  the  images  from  the 
reflecting  surface.  Obviously,  this  reduces  the  actual, 
the  intelligible,  and  the  active  to  a  single  essence,  some 
of  whose  pulsations  manifest  themselves  as  the  phau- 
tasms  of  the  human  mind.    This,  too,  is  pantheism. 

The  fatal  defect  of  the  Hamiltouian  philosophy,  and 
of  its  developments,  is,  apparently,  not  in  the  assertion 
of  the  relativity  and  cnnditionalisra  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  exclusion  of  all  knowledge  of  the  "un- 
conditioned." Knowledge  is  a  very  elastic  term :  "con- 
ditioned" is  a  very  ambiguous  one.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  incomprehensible  t-cchnicalitics  —  "absolute," 
u  unconditioned,"  "infinite,"  etc.— afford  such  definite 
ideas  as  permit  strict  reasoning,  logical  or  philosophical, 
in  regard  to  them.  They  are  shifting  phantoms  of  the 
mist.  Controversies  in  regard  to  them  are  as  effective 
as  would  be  battles  of  children,  fighting  with  iridescent 
soap-bubbles.    Waiving  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
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which  would  be  endless,  and  presumably  inconclusive, 
it  must  be  felt  that  many  paralogisms  in  philosophy 
are  due  to  the  unperceived  diversity  of  latitude  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  conjured  with.  Knowledge  in 
of  various  degrees,  kinds,  aud  characters.  Some  is  sci- 
entific, some  philosophical,  some  intuitive,  some  re- 
vealed in  mode  and  form  apt  for  human  acceptance.  If 
all  knowledge  be  denied,  or  excluded,  but  that  which  is 
established  l>y  logical  or  scientific  reasoning,  the  human 
mind  must  wander  "in  endless  mazes  lost."  It  will 
stagger  helplessly  along,  led  only  by  the  marsh-fires  of 
the  night,  through  forest  and  bog ;  mistaking  every 
ignis  fatuus  for  eternal  sunlight.  Science  Bhould  con- 
fine itself  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  range  is  wide 
enough  for  any  ambition.  Hut  science  must  beg  its 
first  principles.  It  must  rest  on  postulates  which  have 
a  metaphysical  basis.  I»gic  observes  the  processes  and 
sequences  of  thought,  but  the  mind  is,  in  itself,  beyond 
human  observation.  All  that  it  receives  or  produces  is 
derived  from  impulses  within  and  impulses  without, 
whose  existence  must  be  accepted  without  other  testi- 
mony than  themselves.  Thus,  in  all  the  grades  and 
species  of  knowledge,  the  fundamental  and  indispensa- , 
ble  assurance  which  renders  any  knowledge  possible  is  | 
the  immutable  conviction  and'the  unwavering  recep- 
tion of  knowledge,  outside  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  ; 
provinces  of  science.  Keason  demands  this.  Conscious 
experience  confirms  it.  Common-sense  proceeds  at  all 
times  from  its  influence,  without  a  thought  of  its  re-  { 
quirement.  The  relativity  of  human  knowledge,  and  , 
its  character  as  "conditioned," should  be  admitted, but 
accompanied  with  the  further  admission  that  such 
knowledge  is  built  upon  the  "absolute"  aud  the  "  un- 
conditioned." 

Such  limited  idealism  as  has  shown  itself  in  late 
years  may  easily  have  been  provoked  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  scientific  systems  to  furnish  support  or  satis- 
faction to  yearning  and  inquiring  spirits.  Perplexity, 
induced  by  the  enigmas  presented  to  the  intellect,  and 
despair  of  their  solution,  may  have  suggested  another 
recent  phase  of  scepticism,  which  differs  widely  from 
the  forms  commented  upon.  It  is  the  least  excusable 
of  all  forms,  because  it  runs  away  from  the  battle-field, 
and  seeks  aelfish  relief  in  wilful  misrepresentation  and 
morose  discontent.  This  scheme,  if  it  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  scheme,  is 

V.  Pessimism.— It  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  natu- 
ral resilience  from  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz;  but  the 
schemes  are  separated  by  too  wide  an  interval  of  time, 
and  exhibit  no  links  of  actual  connection.  It  rather 
grew  out  of  the  despair  of  the  disappointed  age  which 
witnessed  the  dissipation  of  the  dreams  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  found  utterance  in  the  gloomy  strains 
of  Byron.  Every  age  presents  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding philosophy,  and  moulds  the  philosophy  of  the 
age  succeeding.  That  strange,  poetic  genius,  Leopard  i, 
sang  the  prelude  of  pessimism ;  Schopenhauer  gave  it 
form, expansion, and  coherence;  and  Hartmann  has  en- 
deavored to  give  it  systematic  exposition.  Pessimism 
is  not  so  much  a  negation  of  creative  power  and  au- 
thority as  a  denigration  of  creative  wisdom  and  benev- 
olence. It  maintains  that  the  order  of  the  uuiverse  is 
ml  regulated  as  to  produce  only  wretch- 
and  increasing  distress.  In  a  period  of  brilliant 
industrial  and  intellectual  achievement,  but  of  augment- 
ing disquietude,  discontent,  and  misery,  it  presents  a 
doctrine  disparaging  an  order  of  things  so  often  embit- 
tering life,  and  multiplying  the  myriads  of  the  suffer- 
ing, the  sorrowing,  and  of  those  who  find  no  rest.  In 
one  respect,  pessimism  is  to  be  reprobated  more  se- 
verely than  agnosticism.  It  does  not  merely  hide  the 
supernatural  I.,  bird  an  impenetrable  veil;  it  calumni- 
ates the  creator  and  the  creation.  It  degrades  man, 
and  unfits  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hu- 
man it  v.  Man's  function  on  earth  is  not  enjoyment ; 
that  mav  be  an  incident  of  his  life,  a  result,  or  a  recom- 
of  his  conduct.    It  is  not  to  exult  in 


sion  of  pleasures  and  ease  and  vanities  and  pu*> 
lions.    II is  office  is,  through  constant  trial*,  rccurr.t. 
sorrows,  and  "much  tribulation,"  to  strengthen  mu-[  i; 
himself  for  the  work  Bet  before  him,  and  to  do  i:- 
make  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,  and  the  *.ra 
better  and  belter  provided,  in  consequence  of  his  act,- a 
— and  to  serve  earnestly  and  lay  ally,  as  private  or  at- 
tain, in  promoting  the  unseen  purpose  of  Provided.' 
and  the  destinies  of  humanity.    What  may  be  u* 
fortunes  or  the  fate  of  an  individual  is  of  passing  fo- 
ment.   Countless  bubbles  burst  every  second  oo  :>r 
ocean  of  life;  but  the  movement  of  the  ocean  U  urn>- 
terrupted.    Each  individual  is  but  one  in  the  army 
laborers.    When  he  falls,  his  place  will  be  taken,  uss- 
ally  by  one  better  lilted  for  the  growing  task.  Thee 
would  be  an  impropriety  in  dwelling  on  this  type  s 
scepticism,  as  it 
See  Pessimism. 

It  must  suffice  to  add  that  the  blackening  of  the 
seen,  and  of  its  cause,  the  substitution  of  a  mai'icnsr: 
author,  or  order  of  creation,  for  the  wise  and  the 
cent,  are  as  distinctly  sceptical  procedures  a«  am 
mode  of  repudiating  a  transcendent  authority.  Tbs-* 
remarks  on  pessimism  have  been  introduced  chiefly  1« 
the  purpose  of  noticing  an  outgrowth, « 
conscious.  This  excrescence  has  not  yet 
into  a  distinct  theory,  but  has  an  immediate 
effect,  and  tends  to  diffuse  itself,  like 
through  intelligent,  classes  of  exi>ting  siXMctv.  It- 
evangel  was  Malloch's  inquiry :  '*  Is  life  worth  li\ 
The  obvious  reply  is,  "Certainly  not,  if  life  is  *| 
vitam  vivendi  perderc  causas.' " 

VI.  Ni/iUism  is  a  convenient  designation  for  the  uv 
cipicnt  doctrine.  Its  purpose  is  to  escape  from  tat 
perplexity  of  conflicting  arguments  and  the  bewilder- 
ment of  insoluble  problems :  to  make  the  best,  for  selfi»» 
comfort,  of  what  is  presumed  to  be  inevitably  bad, « 
well  as  uncertain ;  to  seek  tranquillity,  as  far  a*  prac- 
ticable, iu  the  renunciation  of  all  annoying  duties,  a&i 
of  all  unselfish  aims. 

,  stale,  flat,  and  ddl 
all  the  utes  of  thii 


"How 


to 

Nihilism,  and  the  pessimism  from  which  it  desctRt'. 
display  analogies  to  the  rehabilitated  Buddhism,  wan* 
has  been  recently  compared  to  Christianity,  and  wh>cb 
is  preached  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  midst  of  th* 
chief  centres  of  modem  civilization.  There  is  no  foiiy 
or  delusion,  says  Cicero,  which  has  not  been  advocated 
by  some  of  the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  If  sack 
extravagant  reveries  meet  with  acceptance  in  a  culti- 
vated and  thoughtful  generation,  it  is  a  consolation  t» 
know  that  like  errors  have  lieen  welcomed  and  applaud- 
ed before— and  have  been  forgotten.  They  are  dread 
which  vanish  with  the  morning,  and  belong  to  "those 
fashions  of  the  world  which  soon  pass  away." 

If  man  be  regarded — aud  the  individual  perhaps  mav 
properly  be  so  regarded— as  one  ant  in  the  busy  aot-hii 
of  humanity,  the  problem  of  life  and  of  the  universe  in 
respect  to  him  becomes  as  simple  and  clear  as  it  b 
grand.   What  is  needed  for  earthly  necessities  he  karoi 
by  transmission,  by  observation,  by  experience,  br  die 
advance  of  science,  and  the  growth  of  his  faculties.  Of 
all  that  is  above  him,  and  that  is  so  strongly  felt  as  to 
regulate  his  conduct  and  his  understanding,  he  kiwr» 
nothing,  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  imperfectly,  k* 
it  is  "  wisdom  unsearchable,  aud  past  finding  out."  Can 
he  reject  the  knowledge,  and  the  author  of  all  his  kaovk 
edge,  because  both  remain  incomprehensible  ?  Wheth- 
er affirming  or  denying,  he  is  compelled  to  accept  I 
Shall  the  ant  deny  the  existence  of  superior 
which  he  can  neither  measure  nor  comprehend? 
the  clay  ignore  the  band  of  the  potter?    Shall  nan. 
walking  in  obscurity,  and  seeing  only  "as  through  a 
glass,  darkly,"  reject  or  exclude  all"  that  he  camwt 
fathom  with  his  short  plummet  line?  He  has  hi*  office 
upon  earth.    What  that  office  demands  be  knows,  or 
may  know,  so  far  as  is  required  for  its 
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works  fur  his  family,  tti&t  others  may  take  his  place 
when  his  time  of  labor  is  over.  He  works  for  bis  coun- 
trymen, and  for  his  age;  he  scarcely  knows  why,  or 
how.  He  knows  imperfectly  what  has  gone  before, 
made  him  what  he  is,  and  derated  and  facilitated  his 
tasks.  He  thinks  be  knows  the  present,  in  which  he 
lives.  He  knows  nothing  certainly  of  what  may  come 
after  him.  He  "struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,"  un- 
consciously ministering  to  purposes  of  which  he  can 
hardly  dream.  When  generations  have  succeeded  gen- 
erations, the  retrospect  may  show  a  grand  result  flow- 
ing from  the  purblind  activity  of  himself  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  prospect  may  reveal  a  still  more 
glorioiia  advancement  to  be  accomplished.  A  new 
earth,  if  not  a  new  heaven,  will  proceed  from  the  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  mankind. 

Can  it  be  rationally  questioned  that  there  arc  con- 
trolling influences  ami  purposes  from  the  beginning, 
pressing  forward  to  a  determinate  end?  They  neces- 
sitate the  admission  and  the  governance  of  a  wisdom 
which  man  cannot  conceive,  of  a  beneficence  which 
man  cannot  understaud,  of  a  plan  which  man  cannot 
penetrate,  and  a  guidance  which  mau  cannot,  rationally 
or  logically,  ignore  or  deny. 

Inferences.— It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  self-confi- 
dence of  men — an  inevitable  exorbitancy  of  that  dar- 
ing thought  and  speculation  which  are  the  handmaids 
or  progress,  that,  in  the  hour  of  intellectual  triumph 
and  of  material  splendor,  the  bold  leaders  should  under- 
take the  erection,  on  earthly  foundations,  of  "towers 
reaching  to  heaven."  In  their  exultation,  they  arc  un- 
mindful that  these  edifices  must  totter  over,  like  other 
Babels,  and  note  their  existence  by  their  ruins.  The 
shattered  monuments  will  furnish  the  quarries  for  hum- 
bler but  securer  dwellings.  The  churches  and  forta- 
lices  of  mediaeval  Rome  were  mainly  built  with  the 
broken  capitals  and  architraves,  columns,  statues,  and 
other  carvings,  of  fallen  palaces  and  pagan  temples. 
The  strong  places  of  later  progress  are  similarly  con- 
structed. We  mount  on  ruins,  and  on  the  coq>ses  of 
those  that  have  preceded  us.  It  would  be  weak  fanat- 
icism to  disparage  the  sen-ices  to  human  knowledge 
and  performance  rendered  by  the  theories  of  scepticism 
which  have  been  surveyed.  It  would  be  imbecile  in- 
gratitude to  refuse  admiration  to  the  learning,  ingenu- 
ity, ami  perseverance  of  the  high  priests  of  recent  aber- 
rations. Their  devices  may  produce  a  dreary  impres- 
sion— 

"We  start,  for  soul  Is  wanting  there"— 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  consternation  or  despondency. 
They  have  opened  new  paths  through  the  haunted 
forest  of  life.  They  have  made  clearings  for  the  day- 
light, and  for  cultivation.  They  have  extended  our 
journeying*,  noted  the  dangerous  mutes,  and  proved 
by  their  failures  the  limits  of  human  capacity  in  many 
directions.  They  have  wrought  for  ends  uuscen  by 
themselves.  They  have  erected  magnificent  abodes 
fur  other  occupants. 

JMerature. — The  materials  for  the  full  appreciation 
or  the  recent  phases  of  scepticism  must  necessarily  be 
sought  in  the  writings  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of 
the  several  sects  and  divisions  of  sects,  and  in  the  crit- 
icisms which  those  writings  have  provoked.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  accordingly,  embraces  the  works 
of  the  prominent  philosophers  of  the  last  and  current 
generations  who  have  propounded  theories  of  sceptical 
design  or  tendency.  It  equally  includes  the  multitudi- 
nous controversies  which  they  have  excited,  embodied 
in  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  The  biogra- 
phies of  the  authors,  as  illustrative  of  their  doctrines, 
constitute  a  desirable  appendage.  This  literature  would 
form  a  goodly  library,  and  is  too  extensive  for  specifica- 
lion.  So  vast  and  so  various  have  been  the  several 
schemes,  their  expositions,  their  refutations,  and  their 
rejoinders,  that,  instead  of  multiplying  the  titles  of  the 
embattled  hosts  of  books,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
ipioy  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  Su 


j  Paul's :  "  Circurospice."  Some  valuable  and  accessible 
;  treatises  may,  however,  be  designated,  for  the  purposo 

of  fuller,  but  still  summary  elucidation  of  the  prevalent 
1  forms  of  philosophical  incredulity.    Such  are,  Temple, 

Hampton  lectures ;  Tulloch,  Theism ;  Modrm  Theories 
j  in  Philosophy  and  Religion;  Flint,  Anli-Theistic  Theo- 
I  vim ;  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,    (G.  F.  1 1.) 

Schaeffer,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D..  an  emi- 
!  nent  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  (icrmantown,  Pa., 
|  Sept.  3,  1807.    He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1827,  and  studied  theology  with  his 
father  nnd  with  his  father's  assistant,  the  Rev.  Charles 
i  K.  Demme.    He  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  Maryland 
|  and  Virginia  June  17,  1829,  and  spent  some  months  |i> 
I  sisting  his  brother  in  New  York.    His  first  charge  was 
J  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  his  ordination  took  place  Oct.  12, 
1831.    He  left  Carlisle  Dec.  1,  1834,  to  enter  u|K>n  the 
;  pastorate  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  be  remained  until 
I  1840,  when  he  received  a  call  to  become  professor  in  the 
j  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbus,  O.    11  is  relat  ion  to 
the  Ohio  synod  became  unpleasant,  and  he  removed  to 
Ijmcaster,  Nov.  21,  1843.    He  next  removed  to  Red 
Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  23, 1845,  w  here  he  was 
much  esteemed.   In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  had  a  prosperous  minis- 
try of  four  years.    It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
translated  Kurtz's  Suered  History, ma  made  a  careful  re- 
vision of  the  translation  of  Luther's  Snudler  Catechism. 
In  June,  1855,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  German 
professor  in  Pennsylvania  College  and  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Gettysburg.  The  ministcrium  of  Penn- 
sylvania having  decided  to  establish  a  theological  sem- 
inary at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1804,  called  Dr.  Schaeffer 
to  become  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  his  instruction 
to  be  given  in  German  and  English  equally.    In  this 
field  he  labored  until  bis  death,  Nov.  23, 1879.  Resides 
the  above-named  works,  he  published  several  single 
sermons,  translated  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
(18G6),  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Review  and  the  HUAiotheca  Sacra.    See  a  Me- 
morial of  his  life,  funeral  addresses,  etc.,  in  German  and 
English  (Phila.  1880). 

Schaeffer,  David  Frederick,  D.D..  a  Lutheran 
minister,  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  July  22,  1787.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807, 
and,  having  finished  his  theological  course,  took  charge 
of  the  evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  at  Frederick 
City,  Md.,  in  July,  1808.  He  was  ordained  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1812,  and  in  1829  was  unanimously  elected 
princi|>al  of  the  Frederick  Academy.  He  died  at  Fred- 
crick  City,  May  6,  1837.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  met:  Pulpit,  i,  123. 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  Christian,  D.D.,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  12, 
1792.  He  pursued  his  classical  and  also  his  theological 
studies  under  his  father,  was  licensed  in  1812,  and  soon 
after  accepted  a  call  from  the  Harrisburg  congregation. 

I  He  preached  two  years  in  New  York  city.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  language  and  liter- 

|  ature  at  Columbia  College,  but  died  March  29.  1832. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  i,  145; 
Evangelical  Review,  viii,  200. 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  David,  D.D.,  a  Luther- 
an minister,  was  born  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Maiu,  Nov. 
15,  1760,  and  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Hanau.  In  1774  he  began  a  private  course  in  the- 
ology. He  was  licensed  in  178G  by  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ordained  Oct.  1,  1788,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Carlisle,  preaching  at  different 
places  in  other  counties.  In  1790  he  assumed  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Germantown  District,  and  in  1812  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  as  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  anil 
Zion's  churches.  In  1834,  in  consequence  of  declining 
health,  he  removed  to  Maryland,  where  he  died,  Jan. 
27,  1836.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  ma:  Pulpit,  IX, 
i,  79 ;  Evangelical  Reriev,  vi,  ?75. 
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r,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Heilgensuin,  near  Strasburg.  Feb. 
25,  1004.  He  studied  at  different  universities,  was  in 
1633  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  in  1634 
doctor  of  theology,  and  died  June  24, 1676.  Of  bis  many 
writings  we  meution,  lie  Tt damn/is  Christianis  :—De 
Plnntntione  A'oc  ad  Lib  rot  Philonis  Judtri : — De  Vanitate 
\  'anitatum  ex  Ecclrs.  i,  2:—  lie  Ckritto  Ojfensionis  Lapuie: 

—  lie  Regno  Davidico  ad  I  .Sam.  xci,  1  sq.,  etc  See 
Wittc,  Diarium  liiographicum ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  6'e- 
lehrtrn-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (II.  I*.) 

Schamelius,  Marti  s,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Meuselwitz,  Altcnburg,  June  5, 
1668.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  was  in  1703 
deacon,  and  in  1708  first  pastor  at  Naumburg.  He  died 
in  1742.  He  is  the  author  of,  Savmburgisches  glossiries 
Gesangbuch  nebst  eirtrr  hi  rzgejassten  Geschichte  der 
l/gmnojtolorum  (4th  ed.  Nuremberg,  1720):  —  Erange- 
linchfr  Liedercommentarius,  etc.  ( Leipsic,  1724;  2d  ed. 
1737 J: — Vindicia  Cantionum  Sancta  Ecrlesia  Evange- 
lic* (1712-19,  3  parts).  See  Jocher,  Allgemeints  Ge- 
lehrten  -  Isxikon^  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Geschichte  dt»  devtschen 
Kirchcnliedes,  v,  526  sq.    ( Ik  P.) 

Bchappeler,  Christoimi,  a  famous  theologian  and 
jurist  of  the  reformation  period,  was  bom  at  St.  (Sail  in 
1472.  In  1513  he  was  preacher  at  Memmingen,  and  in 
1520  he  joined  the  reformation  by  attacking  the  Church 
of  Home,  not  so  much  in  the  sen*e  of  I«uthcr,  hut  of 
Zwingli,  who  wished  his  count ryman  to  come  back 
to  Switzerland.  Schappeler,  however,  remained  at 
Memmingen,  where  he  commenced  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. He  showed  to  his  congregation  that  the  Bible 
is  the  centre  and  source  of  the  Christian  belief  and  of 
all  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  denounced  the  mass 
as  of  no  avail  and  the  priests  as  unfit  persons,  who  pray 
without  devotion  and  read  mass  for  the  sake  of  money. 
The  papal  power  he  denounced  as  n  carnal  right,  and 
the  command  men  ta  of  the  Church  as  the  false  papal 
commandment.  Such  language  had  its  effect,  ami  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  brought  over  to  Schap- 
peler s  side.  The  writings  of  the  reformers  were  cir- 
culated and  read,  especially  the  New  Test.  In  1523 
Scbap|>eler  spent  a  Bhort  time  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  preached  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  after  his 
return  from  Switzerland,  he  was  joined  by  Christ  oph 
Gerung,  another  preacher  of  Memmingen,  and  both 
now  worked  together  in  the  interests  of  reformation. 
In  vain  did  the  bishop  ask  the  town-council  to  stop 
Schappeler.  When,  however,  the  bishop,  on  Feb.  27, 
1524,  pronounced  the  ban  and  excommunication  over 
Schappeler,  it  had  only  the  contrary  effect.  The  citi- 
zens openly  declared  themselves  for  their  preacher,  and 
the  council  was  powerless.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
modus  rierndi,  the  opponenta  of  Schappeler  had  to  ap- 
|K-ar  at  the  council  hall,  on  Jan.  2,  1525,  for  a  public 
disputation.  The  confession  of  Schappeler,  consisting 
of  seven  articles,  waa  read.  Five  daya  the  deputation 
lasted,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  to 
introduce  which  the  council  now  lent  it*  hand.  The 
ministers  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  the  monks  ami 
nuns  to  leave  the  monasteries.  Schappeler  died  at  his 
native  place,  Aug.  25,  1551.  See  Bobel,  Memmingen  im 
Re/ormationszeitalter  (1877);  Vogt,  in  Flitt -Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Scharbau,  Heisrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Ltlbcck,  May  25,  1689.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  Wittenberg,  and  Leipsic,  was  in  1715 
preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  died  Feb.  2, 1759.  He 
wrote.  lie  Creophagia  A  tite  liilurium  Licita  (Jena,  1709) : 

—  Iff  Eatis  Studii  M  oralis  apud  Ebrtros  (Leipsic,  1712) : 

—  Exercitatio  Philol.  de  Serpentis  .Enei  Significatione 
Mustira  (Llllieck,  1713): — lie  Caipha  ejusque  Vaticinio 
cx  .A'/*,  xi,  49,  50,  61  (  1715):  —  Judaisms*  Detectus 
(1722):—  Parerga  Philologico  -  theologies  (1719-26,  5 
|>art*)  —Obsercationes  Sacra;  etc  (1731-37,  3  parts):— 


besides  contributing  to  the  DSbli  ■  ■he.ea  Luberensi*.  Sec 
During,  lite  gelehrten  Theobtgen  Deutschlands.  v  v.; 
Filrst,  liibL  Jud.  a.  v.    (Ik  F.) 

Scharer,  Johahs  RiuoLr.a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
born  at  Berne  in  1756.  In  1793  he  waa  profess**  of  He- 
brew, in  1805  professor  of  Biblical  study  at  the  Berr* 
Academy,  and  he  died  July  3, 1829,  preacher  at  Bumr- 
Hingcn.  He  is  the  author  of,  lias  Buck  fli-b  am  dm 
Grundtext  mehisch  iibersefzt  vnd  erlautrrt  (Berne.  1*18. 
2  parts): — Die  Psalmen  mettisch  ubersetzt  mit  kuru% 
Anmerkungen  (  1812  ) :  —  Religiose*  Erbauungsbmch  fkr 
Ge/angene  (1817.  1820).  See  Winer,  llandbmck  ire 
tktoL  Lit.  i,  206,  209;  ii,  320;  Ftlrst,  Bibl  Jm<L».x. 

(a  p.) 

Scbarfenberg,  Johaum  Gottfrikt>,  a  Lutbem 
theologian  of  Germany,  waa  bom  at  I<eipsic,  Oct.  It 
1743,  and  died  there,  March  18,  1786,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  He  is  the  author  of,  Pndmsio  * 
Josephi  ei  Yersionis  Aleiandrina  Consensu  (Leipsic 

1780)  : — Eragmenta  Versionum  Gnrcarum  Yeteris  Tr*~ 
tamenti  in  Aftmfc-Ealconio  Collecfa  (part  i,  1776;  ii. 

1781)  : — Led  XonnvUi  Danielis,  etc.  (1774).  Together 
with  Vogel  he  edited  Lud.  Capelli  Critica  Sacra  (177*- 
80, 3  vols.).  See  FUrst,  Hibl.  TheoL  a.  v. ;  Winer,  /W- 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  51, 93, 222.    (B,  P.) 

Scharff,  Joiianx,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Kroppcnstadt,  near  llalbervadt, 
June  18, 1595.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  wa«  in  1627 
professor  of  philosophy,  in  1649  professor  of  theology, 
and  died  Jan.  6,  1660,  doctor  of  theology.  He  mr>Ae. 
De  Messiti  et  Jesu  Salcalore  Mundi  .-Collegium  A*ti- 
Culrinianum  .-—Collegium  Thfdogicum  Decern  Mspu- 
tationes  de  Pracipuis  Eidei  A  rticulis  Continent  :  — A  w 
lolof/ia  Sacra  ex  Matth.  rn'ii,  10: — De  Juftiji.n.'i.  ** 
ex  Rom.iii,H,2b:—Dc  Interna  Confirmation*  FidttimM 
ex  2  Cor.  i,  21,  22:— He  Divinitate  Christ i  ex  V fieri  et 
Soto  Tftfamento  Asseiia,  etc.  See  Wittc, 
liiographicum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeinei 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Scharliug,  Karl  Km i i  .  a  Danish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1803,  and  died  in  1877,  «Wt.«r 
and  professor  of  theology.  In  1828  he  published  It 
Stolingis  Comment at io,  and  in  1833  Head  er  iffwigt-*^ 
lietydningen  og  Resultateme  af  Theologrmes  rvlrnttw 
belige  L'ndertogeUer  om  del  .Vye  Tfttamentts  Skfijtert 
l*|K>n  publishing  this  treatise  he  waa  made  pr> 
For  a  great  many  years  he  edited  the  Thefdogisk  TtJ+- 
tkrijl  (1837-56),  and  published,  besides  his  writing* 
already  mentioned,  De  Paulo  Apottolo  ejusyv*  A <j'.t» - 
sariis  Commentatio  (1836)  -.—Epistobi  Pauli  ad  C»^ia- 
thios  Posterior  A  nnotatiouibus  in  ['sum  <S/«./»um>MrM 
lllustrata  (1840):-Juco6i  et  Jud<e  EpisloUe  Cut  loir* 
Commrntariis  lllustratfr  (1841) : — and  some  other  work* 
which  have  been  translated  into  German,  Die  nentsi--* 
Untersuchungtn  fiber  die  sogenannten  Pastt.mlbri-  t'e  <ir» 
Xeiten  Testaments  (Jena,  1816): — Michael  de  M 
(Gotha,  1855).  Sec  Lichtenberger,  EncyrUtp.  de*  Sci- 
ences Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Zuchold,  Hibl.  TheoL  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Scbartau,  Hknrik,  a  Swedish  theologian,  was  born 
Sept.  27, 1757,  at  Malmd.    He  studied  at  Lund,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  was  ordained.    In  1 7*6  be  was 
called  to  Lund,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hat 
life.    Scbartau,  who  died  Feb.  2, 1825,  was  a  very  emi- 
nent preacher  and  a  faithful  witness  of  Jesus.  He 
lifted  up  his  voice,  calling  to  repentance  all  who 
permeated  by  the  leaven  of  unbelief,  which 
ized  the  age.    After  his  death  a  number  of  hoBuletkai 
and  ascetics]  works  were  published.    His  followers  an 
known  as  Schartauans.    See  Lindeblad,  ScAartans 
Life  and  Teaching  (Lund,  1837 ;  Germ,  tratw.  by  A. 
Michelsen,  Schartau's  l^ebtn  und  Lehre,  Leipsic  IMi) : 
Melin,  llenrik  SchurUtu  (Stockholm,  1838) ;  Btogropkisk 
lexicon  offer  namnkumlige  Scenska  Maim,  xiii.  347- 
367  (Upaala,  1847);  Ptitt-Uerzog,  Real-EneyUt>p.t.x. 
(Ik  P.) 

Schaubacb,  Konrad  Fried  rich,  a 
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heologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  9, 1827,  at  Mein- 
ngen.  He  studied  at  Guttingen  and  Jena,  was  in  1851 
t-t  t <>r  at  his  native  place,  in  1865  deacon,  in  1870  first 
»a>tor,  in  1882  member  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
ooucil,  and  died  Dec.  25,  1884.  He  published,  Das 
\,1»h  Philipp  Melanchthous  (2*1  ed.  Meiuingen,  1860): 
—A  usgewShlte  Ptalmen  tin  Anschlusse  an  die  Evangelien 
1r*  Eirchenjahres  ausgelegt  (Halle,  1863) : — Zur  Cha- 
iiLtt  ristik  der  deutschen  Volksliteraiur  (a  prize  essav). 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schauffler,  William  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  LUX,  a 
'ongrrgational  minister,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  the  cap- 
tal  «.f  Wurtemberg,  Aug.  22,  1798.  When  he  was  six 
•ears  old  his  father  removed  to  Odessa,  Russia,  where 
u>  held  the  office  of  mayor  over  the  German  colony, 
['he  son  early  gave  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
■'rer.ch  and  Italian.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
wcnty-two.  With  a  view  of  preparing  himself  for  a 
ni-vionary.  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Wolf,  the 
cwish  missionary,  he  went  to  Constantinople  and  en- 
raged in  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Turkish,  and  English 
jniguages.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration he  came  to  the  United  States,  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  completed  the  full  course 
n  1830.  He  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  a  score 
•f  languages.  In  1831  he  was  ordained,  and,  after 
[>ending  five  years  in  America,  returned  to  Constan- 
inople.  One  of  the  great  works  of  Dr.  Schaufiler's 
iff  was  the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  Osmanli 
i'urki*h,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
can  Bible  Societies.  This  work  occupied  eighteen 
ears  of  unremitting  labor.  His  labors  for  the  convcr- 
i<»n  of  the  Jews  were  characterized  by  zeal  and  devo- 
ion.  He  translated  the  Old  Test,  into  Spanish.  He 
ras  obliged  to  leave  Constantinople  on  account  of  the 
daguc  in  1836,  and  travelled  in  southern  Russia  preach- 
tig  the  gospel  to  German  residents.  He  spent  three 
-ears  in  Vienna  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Bi- 
de. In  1877,  in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
le  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  active  work,  and  came 

0  the  United  States  to  end  his  days.  He  died  in  New 
fork,  Jan.  26, 1883.  The  Tract  Society  published  his 
Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Chikst.  Sec  A*,  Y. 
Jbstrrer,  Feb.  1, 1883.    (W.  1*.  S.) 

Schaw,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  ab- 
>ot  of  Paislev,  March  1, 1498,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
ee  of  Moray  in  1524.  He  died  in  1527.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  bishops,  p.  148. 

Schazler,  Co.nstaxtin  von,  a  Roman  Catholic 
heologian,  was  bom  of  Protestant  parentage  at  Augs- 
mrg,  in  1827.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  and  was  pro- 
noted  as  doctor  of  law  at  Krlangeu  in  1850.  In  the 
jime  year  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  at  Brussels, 
tudied  theology,  and  was  made  a  priest  in  1857  at 
Jege.  In  1859  he  was  promoted  at  Munich  as  doctor 
»f  theology,  was  in  1863  lecturer  at  Freiburg,  in  1866 
ircbiepiscopal  counsellor,  went  to  Rome  in  1873,  and 
vas  made  chaplain  by  Pius  IX.  In  1878  he  joined  the 
Jesuits,  and  died  at  Interlaken,  Sept.  20,  1880.  He 
Miblished,  Die  Lthre  ron  der  W'irksamhrit  der  Sacra- 
nente  (Munich,  1860): — Xatnr  und  L'ebernatur  (1865): 
—  Gnade  und  Glaube  (1867):  —  Das  Dogma  von  der 
Weruchtcerdung  Christ i  (1870) :—  L'eber  pdpstliche  Un- 
ftUbarbeU  (cod.)  :—f)er  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquin  als 
KesUger  des  Liberalismus  (1874).    (B.  P.) 

Scbeffer,  Wii.hh.i.m,  a  Ref<  >rmcd  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  April  15,  1803,  at  Schrecksbach,  Kur- 
lesseu,  commenced  his  theological  career  at  Marburg 
n  1827,  was  professor  of  theology  there  in  1831,  mem- 
jet  of  consistory  in  1838,  member  of  superior  consistory 
ind  superintendent  in  1857,  and  died  Feb.  26, 1883,  doc- 
tor of  theology.  He  published,  Quaslionum  Philonia- 
mm  Particvla  J  (Marburg,  1829) :— De  Usu  PhUonis  in 

1  nterprdatione  Xoci  Testamenti  (1831),  besides  several 
♦ermons.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s,  v. ;  Winer,  lland- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  522.    (B.  P.) 


Schegg,  Peter,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  June  6,  1815,  at  Kaufbeurn.  In 
183*  he  received  holy  orders,  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  the  lyceum  in  Freising  in  1843,  was  professor 
of  exegesis  there  in  1847,  iu  1848  at  WUrzburg,  in  1872 
at  Munich,  and  died  July  9,  1855,  doctor  of  theology. 
He  wrote,  Geschichte  der  letzten  Propheten  (Ratisbon, 
1858,  2  parts)  : — Uebersetzung  und  Erkldrung  der  kleinen 
Propheten  (1854, 2  vols.)  :— Uebersetzung  und  Erkldrung 
der  Psalmen  (2d  cd.  1857, 3  vols.):-Z>ic  hriligen  Evange- 
lien  ubersetzt  und  trildit  (Munich,  1856-70,  7  vols.) : — 
Sechs  Bucher  des  I^bens  Jtsu  (  Freiburg,  1874-75,  2 
vols.)  .-Jacobus  undsein  Brief  '(1881)  —Das  Todrtjahr 
des  Konigs  llerodes  und  das  Todesjahr  Jesu  Christi 
(Munich,  1882).    (B.  P.) 

ScbeibeL  Joiiann  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Sept.  16,  1783. 
In  1811  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university 
of  his  native  place,  but  was  deposed  from  his  office  in  1832 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Separated  Luth- 
erans (q.  v.),  of  whom  he  became  a  leader.  Scheibel 
retired  to  Nuremberg,  and  died  in  1842.  He  wrote,  05- 
servationes  Criticte  <t  Exegetiat  ad  Vaticinia  llaijgaei 
(Breslau,  1822):  —  Das  Abendmahl  des  Herm  (1823): 
— Adenmassigc  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Unternehmungen 
ewer  Union  zwischen  der  reformirten  und  lutheritchm 
Kirche  (Leipsic,  1834, 2  vols.) :— Communionbnch  (1*27). 
Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  J  At.  i,  230,  454,  530,  756 ; 
ii,  105,  275, 367 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  t.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Beheld,  Balthasar,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1614,  and  died  there 
Nov.  26,  1670,  doctor  of  theology  and  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages.  He  wrote,  Jonas  Propheta  Phtiol. 
Commentar.  Expositus  (Strasburg,  1665): — Xocum 
Testamcntum  ex  Talmude  et  A  ntiquitatibus  tlebrttorum 
Jllustratum  (ed.  by  J.  Chr.  Meuschen,  Leipsic,  1736)  :— 
Epistola  Pauli  ud  Tilum  el  Philemon.  Syr.  Adjuncto 
Versione  (1668).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  55,  227,  239;  Ftlrst,  BiU.  Jud.  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Allyt- 
nteines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (15.  P.) 

Schelhorn,  father  and  son,  two  prominent  thcolo- 
gians  of  the  18th  century,  whose  works  are  still  very 
valuable  to  the  Church  historian. 

1.  Johanx  Georg,  Sr.,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1694,  at 
Memmingen.  He  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  171*  con- 
rector  in  his  native  city,  in  1734  pastor,  in  1753  doctor 
of  theology,  in  1754  superintendent,  and  died  March  31, 
1773.  Of  his  works,  we  mention,  Be  Religionis  Evan- 
gelicte  in  Provincia  Salisburgensi  Ortu  et  Eaiis  (Leipsic, 
1732;  also  in  German  and  Dutch) : — Amanitates  llisto- 
rim  EccUsiastica  et  Litterariat  (1737-46,  4  vols.;  Germ, 
translation,  Ulm,  1762-64,  3  vols.) :  —  Ada  Historica 
Eccleswstica  Saculi  XV  et  XVI  (1738)  -.  —  Be  Vita, 
Eatis  Meritis  Ph.  Camerarii  Comment arins  ( Nurem- 
berg, 1740) :— Diatribe  de  Antiquissima  Latmorum  Bib- 
liorum  EditioM  (  1760).  Sec  During,  Die  gtUhrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Meusel,  l^exikon  rerstor- 
bener  deutscher  Schi-ijhteller,  xii,  124  sq. ;  Lichteuhcr- 
ger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Ileligieuses,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  783, 787  ;  Plilt-Herzog,  Heal- 
Encycbip.  s.  v. 

2.  Joiiann  Georo,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Memmingen, 
Dec  4,  1733;  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Tubingen,  was 
in  1756  preacher  at  Buxach,  near  Memmingen,  in  1762 
at  Memmingen,  in  1793  superintendent  there,  and  died 
Nov.  22,  1802.  He  wrote,  Beitrdge  zur  Erlduteruug  der 
Geschichte,  etc.  (1772-77,4  parts) :— Anleilungfur  Bib- 
liothekare  und  A  rchicare  (1788-1791,  2  vols.),  etc.  See 
Doring,  Die  gtlehrten  TheoUtgtn  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Eirchetdiedet,  v,  190;  vi, 
224;  Meusel,  l^xikon  verstorbener  deutscher  Sr/irft- 
steller,  a.  v. ;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- EncycUtp.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schelwig,  Samuel,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  March  8, 1643.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, was  iu  1673  professor  of  philosophy  at  Dautzic, 
in  1675  professor  of  theology,  in  1685  doctor  of  thcol- 
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ogy.  In  1693  Schelwig  inaugurated  a  controversy  with 
hi*  colleague  Constant  ine  Schtltze,  whom  he  accused 
of  having  ->  lu  n  in  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  pietism 
(q.  v.)  and  Spener.  The  outcome  of  this  controversy 
was  a  number  of  controversial  writings  published  bv 
both  parties.  In  1694  the  town  council  interfered. 
Hut  Schelwig  would  not  stop.  He  now  wrote  against 
Spener,  who  replied.  In  1701  Schelwig  was  joined  by 
Chr.  F.  Buchcr  in  his  polemics  against  Spener,  and  he 
died  Jan.  18,  1715.  See  Pnstorius,  Athens  Gedanenses 
(Leipsic,  1713),  where  a  complete  list  of  Schelwig's 
writings  is  given;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten-Ijexi- 
kon,  s.  v. ;  Walch,  Helif/ionsstreitigkeiten  der  erangeU- 
lutherivhen  Kirche,  i,  602  sq.,  739  sq.;  iv,  159;  Schmid, 
Gesrhirhte  des  Pietumus,  p.  225  sq„  343;  Schnaase,  Ge- 
schichlrderevangtlischen  Kirche  Danzig's  ( Dautzic,  1863) ; 
Plitt-IIcrzog,  Jteal-Encyclop.  s.  v.    (B.  I*.) 

Schem,  Ai.kxanhek  Jacob,  a  religious  journalist 
and  statistician,  was  born  at  Wiedenbrfkck,  Germany, 
March  16,  1826.  After  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Paderborn,  he  studied  theologv  at  Bonn 
(1813),  and  Tubingen  {1845) ;  became  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  (1846),  but  embraced  Protestantism,  and  edited 
a  ne  wspaper  in  Westphalia  (1819).  In  1851  he  came 
to  America,  was  professor  of  languages  in  Dickinson 
College  (1854-60),  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labors,  esj>ccially  in  connection  with  several  re- 
ligions and  political  newspapers.  lie  died  at  Ilohoken, 
N.  J.,  May  21,  1881,  being  at  the  time  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  in  New  York  city.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  Appletou's  Cyclopaedia,  M'Clintock 
ami  Strong's  Cydojnrdia,  editor  of  the  Deutsch-Atneri- 
kanische  Conversations- lexicon  (1869-74),  of  a  fflffa 
English  lexicon  (in  connection  with  Dr.  Crooks),  of  a 
C>jd"pa-dia  of  Education  (in  connection  with  Henry 
Riddle),  and  author  of  several  Year-books,  besides  other 
volumes. 

Scbenck,  Noah  Hi  nt,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  30, 
1825.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1844, 
studied  law,  and  practiced  it  for  a  year  in  Trenton  and 
three  years  in  Cincinnati,  O. ;  but  having  decided  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  in 
Gambier,  where  he  graduated  in  1*853.  His  first  parish 
was  at  Hillsboro'.  In  1856-57  he  preached  at  Gambier, 
and  from  1857  to  1859  in  Trinitv  Church,  Chicago,  111. 
While  in  that  city  he  founded  and  edited  The  Water* 
Churchman.  In  1859  he  accepted  a  call  to  Emanuel 
Church,  at  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  until  he  went 
to  Brooklyn,  in  1867,  as  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  4, 1885.  Dr. 
Schenck  travelled  several  times  in  Europe,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  mostly  letters  of  travel  and 
sermons.  At  one  time  he  edited  The  Protestant  Church- 
man of  New  York,  and  he  waa  talked  of  for  bishop  on 
several  occasions.  He  was  regarded  as  a  preacher  of 
great  ability,  and  always  was  listened  to  by  large  con- 
gregations. 

Schenkel,  Daxiki,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Dec.  21,1813,  at  Diigcrleu,  Canton 
Zurich.  He  studied  at  Basle  and  Gbttingen,  was  in 
1837  privat-docent  at  Basle,  in  1841  chief  pastor  at 
SchalThausen.  In  1816  he  began  his  great  work,  Das 
Wtatmta  Protestantismus  (1846-51,  3  vols.;  2d  ed. 
1861),  in  which  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  so-called 
"  Vcrmittelungstheologie,"  the  via  media  between  the 
old  evangelicalism  and  the  new  criticism.  Upon  the 
death  of  De  Wettc,  Schenkel  was  called  in  1849  to 
Basle  as  professor  of  theology.  In  1851  he  was  called 
to  Heiddberg.  At  first  evangelical  in  spirit,  in  1857 
he  sided  with  the  liberal  direction  in  the  General 
Synod, and  worked  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hessian 
Church  upon  the  basis  of  the  Congregational  principle 
("  Gemeindeprinzip").  As  editor  of  the  Allgemeine 
larchliche  Zcitschrijl,  he  used  the  press  to  support  the 
Liberal  direction  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  conati- 


j  tution.    The  beginning  of  his  liberalism  he  showed  a 
the  Christliche  Dogmatik  rum  Standpvnkt  de*  f"  riaai 
[(1858-59);  but  when  he  published  in  1864  J  Mis  Ckt- 
ratterbilfl  Jesu,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pamctii; 
clergymen  in  Baden  issued  a  protest  against  the  b»<. 
'  Schenkel  replied  in  Die protesiantucAe  F,tiMtit  *'*  iArr» 
'  gegentcdrtigen   Kampfe  mit  der  kirckluritem  Jiettkm 
I  (1865).    From  1863  he  had  labored  hard  for  the  U.<, .r- 
I  dation  of  the  German  "  Protestanten  Verein."    In  1**5 
|  he  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  homiletical  s»ir- 
inary,  and  in  1884  from  academical  actiriir,  and  cir ; 
May  19,  1885.    Besides  the  works  alreadv  memuo-'. 
he  published,  Die  Grundlehren  des  Christ eni k  *ni  mm 
drm  Hetcusstsein  des  Glaubens  dargeatelU  (1W77) 
ther  in  Worms  und  Wittenberg  (1870): — CWn-'ini 
und  Kirche  im  Einklang  mit  dtr  k*ltttrent<eicki**! 
(1867-72,  2  vols.)  :-Das  ChristusUld  der  ApnrtA  ^ 
der  nachapostolischen  Zeit  (1879) :  — in  connection  *::h 
eminent  scholars  he  published  Hibel-iexiktm  ( 1S67-J1, 
5  vols.) :—  and  for  Lange's  BAsJtrtfk  he  wrote  the  cvo- 
mentariea  on  Epheaians,  Philippians,  and  Ck-wan*. 
and  his  volume  passed  into  a  second  edition ;  l«ut  ns 
place  in  the  series  was  afterward*  occupied  bv  a  oo- 
mentary  on  the  same  epistles  by  Dr.  Karl  lira u lie  (q.  t A 
See  Zuchoid,  Hibl,  Thud.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schenkl,  Mai'ri'8,  a  Benedictine  i>f  Germanv.  vu 
born  at  Auerbaeh,  Jan.  4,  1749.  In  17G8  he  joined  ha 
order,  received  holy  orders  in  1772,  was  in  1778  profess- 
or of  theologv  at  Weltenburg.  in  1790  at  Amber?;,  aixi 
died  June  14,  1816.  He  wrote.  Posifi-n**  Jhevl^g 
Dogmatics  (Kegensburg,  1779  80)  :—Po*iti,me*  ex  TV- 
olngia  I  'nirersa  (1781)  -.—Posititmes  ex  jure  A'rrJrtiosrir* 
I'nirerso  et  fiararico  (1783)  :—Efku\i  Christiana  (1**1- 
1801,3  vols.):— Dtstitutiones  Thcologia  Pastoralis  il&ri: 
2d  ed.  1803):  —  Compendium  sire  Institntumes  Etkic* 
Christians  (1807).  See  Do  ring,  I  He  gelehrtrn  Theology 
Deutschlatuls,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Uandbueh  der  theol.  Zi/.  L 
316;  ii,  9,  35.    (B.  P.) 

Scherer,  Johajss  Lrnwio  Wruiaxat,  a  Lnthema 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nidda.  Ftb.  i~. 
1777,  and  died  in  1825.  He  is  the  author  of.  A  v*/'«2r- 
liche  Erkldrung  der  sammtlich  en  messianischen  llVi**;- 
gungen,  etc.  ( Altenburg,  1801  ):—  Archir  enr  IVrrxJ- 
kommnung  des  liiheUludiums  (Hamburg,  cod.  ):  — 
Geschichte  der  Jsraeliten  vor  Jesus  (Zerb*t,  1«03-  1804)  -. 
—Der  Sehriflforscher  cur  Hilduna  einrs  er~mm!Urk^ 
Hibelstudiums  (Weimar,  1803-1805. 2  vols.) :— .4  m*tnkr- 
liche  Erklarung  der  fdmmtlichen  Weissagtntqen  des  Xrur* 
Testaments  (Leipsic,  18<J3) ! — llistoriscke  Einleittm^  i»a 
richtigen  Yei  stehen  der  fiibel  (  Halle,  1H02).  See  Wmer. 
]  Uandbueh  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  277, 390, 391 ;  ii.  37.  162,  2<« 
|  252,  280,  293 ,  FUrst,  Hibl.  Jud.  a.  v.    (B,  P.) 

Scberzer,  Joiiaxx  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theofc-rian 
of  Germany,  born  at  Egrr,  Aug.  1,  1628,  was  in  J657 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  in  1658  profc***  of 
Hebrew,  and  died  Dec.  23,  ltW3,  docior  and  |«4e««>r 
of  theologj'.  He  wrote,  Collet/ium  A  nti  -  Calrumtn*m 
(edited  by  J.  Schmid,  Leipsic,  1704) :— Collrrnn^ 
Socinianum  (1672): — Tri folium  Orientate  (containing 
Manductio  ad  Lectionem  Talmudico-rabbatircrnt,  Spec- 
imen Theologize  Judn-omm  Mystic*,  AbttrbaKriis  C. -mm. 
in  Haggmwi)  :—Xudeus  Grammaticnrum  Ebrai/>ir»a 
(1660).  See  Furst,  Hibl.  Theol  s.  v.;  Winer,  Ha~fi+rk 
der  theid.  Lit.  i,  853,  354 ;  Jocher,  A  llgcmeines  Gtirirtrm- 
Lexikon,  s,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schickcdanz,  Abraham  Philipp  GoTTrRrnv  a 
Keformed  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  IV^ssa. 
May  22,  1747.  In  1772  he  was  rector  at  Frankfurt,  ia 
1776  third  preacher  of  the  Keformed  Church  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  in  1784  doctor  of  theology,  and  died 
at  Zerbst,  Nov.  28,  1808.  He  wrote.  De  CaifJka  Pro- 
phetam  Simvlante  ad  Joh.  ri,  49-52  (Frankfort,  1773): 
—  Vestigia  Messia  in  Scriptis  Josephi  atfne  Pi&mt 
(1774): — I  hiss,  super  Qutrdam  Aocn  Sabbatari»rwm 
ScrijAorum  Exterortm  (1775-76):— De  Xatum  Sctni- 
jUiorum  Vetera  Testamenti  (1784),  etc    See  Duria& 
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*ie gelehrien  Theologrn  Deutschlands, a. v. ;  Winer,  If, .twi- 
tch der  thtoL  Lit.  i,  136,  536.    (B.  P.) 

Schiede,  Johann  Grorc,  a  Reformed  theologian 
*  Germany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  May  15,  1714.  He 
udied  at  Marburg,  waa  ordaineil  in  1739,  and  ap- 
>inted  pastor  at  Carlshafen  in  1741.  In  1745  he  was 
tiled  to  Hanau,  was  in  1755  member  of  consistory,  and 
ied  May  13,  1792.  He  wrote,  De  Veto  Tabermiculi, 
;c.  (Marburg,  173d):— Biga  Obserrationum  Sacrarum 
t  Codice  BMiorum  Ebraico  MS.  BMiothecat  Casselana 
Bremen,  1748).  See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
><ntsehlands,  s.  v. ;  Ftirst,  DM.  Jud.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schirmer.  August  Gottlob  Frrdinand,  a  Lu- 
leran  tbeologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Silesia, 
lay  14, 1791,  and  died  in  1863  at  Greifswalde,  doctor 
lul  professor  of  theology.    He  published,  Obsercationes 


See  During,  Die  gtlthrten  Theologen  Devtschhnds,  a.  v.; 
Fllrst,  DM.  Jud.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schliemann,  Aikjlf,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  who  died  at  Schwerin,  July  30,  1879,  doctor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  I  He  element  inisehen  Rtcog- 
nitumen  (Kiel,  1843):— Die  Clemtn/inen  ntbst  den  rer- 
teandten  Schrijlen,  und  der  Ebionitismus  (  Hamburg, 
1844).    See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  ThtoL  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schlochow,  Emmanuel  Moritz,  a  minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  waa  born  of  Jewish  parentage 
in  18*26,  at  Winzig,  Silesia.  In  1848  he  joined  the 
Christian  Church  at  Brcslau,  and  in  1851  acted  as  lay 
missionary  among  the  Jews  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  or- 
der to  make  himself  more  fit  for  missionary  work, 
Schlochow  entered  the  Hebrew  College  of  the  London 
Society,  and  in  1853  waa  appointed  to  Jassy,  where  he 


jreq.-Critic*  in  I.ibrum  Esdrm  (Breslau,  1820):— Die\  remained  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Muhlhauscn,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  settled  at  Strasburg,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1876  he  waa  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
mission-field  on  account  of  broken  health,  and  settled 
at  Worthing,  England,  where  he  died,  Dec.  30, 1876. 
(B.P.) 

Schmid,  Christian  Ernst,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  May  14, 1715,  at  Kabenau, 
Saxony,  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  entered  upon  his  pas- 
toral dutiea  in  1739.  He  died  at  Eilenburg,  Nov.  27, 
1786,  superintendent,  leaving,  Expositio  Ititits  Canlaudi 
per  Nodes  JHerum  Ftstorum  apud  Hebntos  (Leipsic, 
1788):— #e  Isge  per  Ptccatum  Injtrmata  (1739):— De 
Veritatis  Dieina  Docioribus  Tamquam  ari<\otq  Ikk\»- 
aiac  (cod.): — De  Sacrijicio  a  Perjuris  OJftrendo  (coil.): 
— De  Corpore  Christi  Omni*  in  Sepulcro  Exptrte  Cor- 
rupiionis  contra  Anonymi  Dubia  (1740).  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologrn  Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  Fllrst,  DM. 
Ju<L*.v.  (BP.) 

Schmid,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  20, 1741,  at  Ruglitz, 
near  Merseburg.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  com- 
menced his  academical  career  there  in  1764.  He  waa 
professor  in  1767,  went  to  Wittenberg  in  1772,  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  in  the  same  year,  and  died 
May  19,  1778.  He  wrote,  Versio  Alexandrina  Optimum 
Interpretations  Librorum  Sacrorum  Prasidium  (Leip- 
sic, 1763-64) :  —  De  Ilerodianis  (1764)  :  —  Super  OH- 
gim  EpUtolte  ad  Debraos  (1765) :—  Obterrationes  super 
E/nstola  ad  liebrtto*  (  1766  )  •  —  Obterrationes  taper 
Epistola  Juda  (1768):—  Dieina  Origo  Librorum  Ca- 
nonicorum  Vtteris  Ttttamenti  (Wittenberg.  1772):— De 
Antigua  Forma,  Collectione  et  Conserratione  Cmiicis 
Saoi  Hebraioi  (eod.),  etc.  See  During.  Die  gelrhrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  FOrst,  DM.  Jud.  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  76,  77,  91,  109,  256, 


•blitche  DogmatU;  etc  (eod.) :—  Versuch 
'hnf'ilichen  Wurdigung  des  Supematuralismus  und  Ra- 
oiuttismus  (1818): — Die  Anbetung  Gottts  im  Geist  und 
i  der  H'ahrhtU  (Greifswalde,  1830),  etc.  See  Winer, 
landbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  204,  292,  369;  ii,  104,  177; 
uchold,  DM  TheoL  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schlegel,  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
tcrmany,  was  bom  at  Kunigsberg,  Feh.  16,  1739,  and 
ied  at  Greifswalde,  May  27, 1810,  doctor  and  professor 
f  theology.  He  published,  De  Darallelismo  Sermonum 
tsu  et  Scriptorum  Apostolicorum  (Greifswalde,  1791): 
-  Erneuerte  Erwdgung  run  der  got tl.  Dreitinigkeit  (Riga, 
791-92, 2  parts) Brief e  der  A postel  Petrus,  Johannes, 
<tcobus  und  Judas  Ubersetzt  mit  einigen  Anmerkungen 
dalle,  1783): — De  Principiis  Erpectationis  de  Mtssia 
»  Gente  Judaica  (1793),  etc.  See  During,  Die gelehrten 
'heologen  Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  derthtoL 
it.  i,  110,  334,  421,  484,  497,  867;  ii,  31,  46,  221,  273. 
B.  P.) 

Schlegel,  Johann  Carl  Fiirchtegott,  a  Ger- 
ian  theologian,  son  of  Johann  Adolf,  waa  born  in  Han- 
ver,  Jan.  2, 1753,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1831,  member  of 
msistory.  He  wrote,  Ueber  den  Geist  der  Religiositat 
tier  Zeiten  und  YMer  (Hanover,  1819,  2  vols.):  — 
'irehen-  und  Refonnationsgeschichte  ron  Xorddeutsch- 
md  und  den  haiotocer'schen  Staaten  (1828-32,  3  vols.) : 
-Kurhannorersches  Kirchtnrecht  (1801-1806,  5  vols.), 
ec  Zuchold,  BM.  Theol.  a.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  tkr 
teal.  Lit.  i,  510, 797 ;  ii,  16, 2a    (B.  P.) 

Schlegel,  Karl  August  Moritz,  a  German 

ivine,  son  of  Johann  Adolf,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
t  pt.  26, 1756.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  waa  in  1790 
readier  at  Harburg,  in  1796  at  Gbttingen,  and  died 
an.  29,  1826.  He  published  some  aacetical  works, 
ce  During,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelredner,  p.  409-413. 
B.  P.) 

Schleyer,  Petkr,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
f  Germany,  who  died  at  Ettenheim,  Feb.  28,  1862, 
DCtor  and  professor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of, 
iraktl  des  lesaia  uber  den  Vntergang  Babels  (Freiburg, 
K39): — Ueber  die  neulestamentliche  Lehre  von  der  Un- 
udOtlichkeit  der  Ehe  (1844): — Der  Puseyismus  nach 
'inem  L'rsprunge  und  als  Lehrsgsttm  dargestellt  (1815), 
ce  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  a.  v. ;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v. 
B.  P.) 

Schlichter,  Christian  LODWIG,  a  Reformed  the- 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Cothen,  Dec.  7,  1705, 
nd  died  there,  April  23,  1765,  doctor  of  theology.  He 

rote,  De  Baptismo  virip  rif  vtKpuiv,  etc  (Bremen, 
725) : — De  Quatuor  Rebus  Salvmona-is  Itttellectu  Diffi- 
illimis  wl  Proc.  txt,  18, 19  (Halle,  1730)  .—Exercitatio 
'.pittolica,  etc,  ad  Gen.  riii,  21  sq.  (1732): — 

Jecima  Sacra  seu  Observationum  in  L'triusque  Foederis 
.ibros  Quinque  Decades  (eod.)  : — Exercitatio  Histnrico- 


267,272,486.    (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Heinrlch,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  July  31,  1811,  at  Harburg,  near 
Nordlingen.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  com- 
menced his  academical  career  at  Erlangen  in  1837.  was 
in  1848  professor  of  theology,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1885. 
He  wrote,  Ueber  Schleiernuuher's  Glaubemlehre  (leip- 
sic, 1835):-/>ie  Dogmatil:  der  ecangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche  dargestellt  (6th  ed.  1876)  .-Geschichte  der  sgn- 
kretittischen  Streitigkeiten  in  der  Zeit  des  Georg  Calixt 
(Erlangen,  1846)  i—I^hrbuch  der  Kirchengesch'ichte  (2d 
ed.  1856):-//er»«/oMcA  der  Kirchetigeschichte  (1880-81, 
2  vols.)  -.—Die  Theolof/ie  Senders  (1858)  .—Uhrbttch  der 
Iktgmengeschichte  (1859):  —  Geschichte  des  Pietismus 
(Om):-Kampfder  lutherischen  Kirche  urn  Luther's 
Ishre  vom  AbetuJmahl  (2d  ed.  1873) :  —  Geschichte  der 
kathol.  Kirche  Deutschlands,  etc.  (1872-74).  (B.  P.) 
Schmid,  Johann  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theolo. 


tiquaria  de  Cruet  apud  Judaos,  Christianas  et  Gentes  gian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Worms,  Aug.  28,  1652, 
1733):  —  I>e  Panibus  Faciertim  eorumque  Mgslerio  I  was  in  1683  professor  at  Jena,  in  1699  at  Hclmsliidt, 
\"H)  :—LibeUus  SinguLiris  de  Suffitu  Sacro  Bebree-  J  and  died  June  12,  1726,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
Mysttrio,  etc  (1754),  and  other  works,  I  He  published,  Compendium  Histories 
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(Hclmstiidt,  1701 ;  new  ed.  1708):— De  Apostolis  Uxo-  I  dau.  Schmidt  died  Dec.  26,  1882,  doctor  of  iheoiary 
rati*  (1704)  i — Uistoria  Sctculi  Qutirti  Fabulis  Vario-  He  published,  Pericula  Conjungentlomm  /■  crirri-irr-* 
rum  Maculata  (1712):-/*  Fatis  Calicis  Eucharistia  etc.  (liriminii,  1844):-/>«  Uhre  ton  der  Rrthiferti^ 
Eccli  fia  Romaua  (1708)  -.  —  Lexicon  EccU$ia$tieum\durch  den  Glauben  (Leipsic,  1859):  —  Xictdtrus  Hen*- 


Minus  (17 12):— De  Cttntoribui  Ecclesiai  Veteris  et  A'ori  \munn,  der  Frevnd  Luther's  (186<t)  .—  Casjxir  Cntr**- 
Testamenti  (1703):— !*  Re  Monetali  Ebraorum  (1699).  '  und  Georg  der  Gottselige  (in  IAxn  dtr  Altratrr 


See  Winer,  JIundbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i,  &29,  632,  534.  554, 
5C4,  573,  003,  008,  613,  614,  616,  618,  620,  627,  629, 630- 
32,  034,  635,  637,  654, 663, 759, 761 ,  Jocher,  Allgtmeines 
Gtlthrteu-Uxikott,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Jena,  Aug.  29, 1744,  and 
died  there  April  1, 1798,  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 


lutherischen  Kirche,  1861) :— Pet  rut  Mos+Uavns 
—  Blicke  in  die  Kirchengeschichte  der  Stadt  J/ ft*** 
(1879).    He  also  contributed  to  the  Plitt-Hcrr».«g  }Jr, 
Encyclop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schmitt,  Lkoxhard  Clemkss,  a  Roman  Cath'ix 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1810  at  Iloehstao- 
on-the-Aich.    He  received  holv  orders  in  1834.  *s< 


ogy.  He  published,  fmmortalitatis  A  uimorum  Doctrinu  doctor  of  theology  at  Munich  in  1835,  and  died  at  Baas- 
(Jeua,  1770) :— l>e  Sexu  inter  Fidem  et  Virtutem  Chris-  '  berg,  Dec.  14, 1869.  professor  of  theology  and  vicar-gn- 
fjanam  (1784):—  Uistoria  Resurredionis  Christi  (eod.): 
— Comment  at  ionis,  in  qua  ptairov  A'o/io  Indagatur, 
Particular  Tres  (1785-87)  :—De  Consensu  Principii  Mo- 
ralis  Kanliani  cum  Fthica  Christiana  (1788) :—  Vera 
Nestorii  de  L'nione  Saturarum  in  Christo  Sentential  Ex- 
pficatio  (1793):— />  Joanne  a  Jesu  IHlecto  (1795),  etc 
Sec  During,  hie  tfelehrten  Theologen  iJeutschlanils,  s.  v.; 
Winer.  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  310, 424,  428, 437, 447, 
566, 599;  ii,59,68.    (Dt  P.) 

Schmid,  Joseph  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1827  at  Heideck, 
Upi*r  Palatinate.  He  received  holy  orders  in  1851, 
was  in  1853  professor  of  Hebrew  and  exegesis  at  the 
episcopal  lyceum  in  Eichstiitt.iu  1868  professor  of  Church 
history  and  dogmatics  at  Bamberg,  and  died  March  9, 
1881,  at  Munich,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published, 
Coinmentar  zuw  liuch  der  Weishe 


eraL     He  published,  Grundriss 
Altai  Testaments  (1841):—  I 
ersten  Psalms  (1843)  -.—Die  I 
wrists  (1836).    (B.  P.) 

Schmolders,  At'OCST,  a  German  OrientaJis*.  «« 
born  in  1809  at  Bochold.  Westphalia,  and  died  at  Btc» 
tau,  Feb.  21, 1880,  professor  at  the  university.  In  I** 
he  joined  the  Old  Catholics.  Scbrnoldeni  publish-  - 
Documenta  Philosojthue  A  rtibum  ex  Codicr  Mmm*™  if 
(Bonn,  1836):— lie  Studiis  Arabum  Grammaticis  <Rr<-s 
Uu,  1862).    (B.  P.) 

Schmucker,  John  George,  D.D.,  a  UtUm 
minister,  was  born  in  Michaelstadt,  in  the  IWhy  r.f 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  Aug.  18, 1771.  He  came  t«.  Amrr- 
ica  in  1786,  finished  his  course  of  study  in  Phiiaoeh^u 
in  1792,  and  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  St  vm  - : 


Kirche  und  Bibel  (1862).    (  B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Karl  Christian  Erhard,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ileilsberg,  Weimar, 
April  14,  1761,  and  died  at  Jena,  April  10,  1812,  doctor 
ami  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Philosojmische 
Dogmatik  im  Grundtisse  (Jena,  1796) :—  I'ersuch  finer 
Moralphilosophie  (17UO-98,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  1802-3):— 
De  Theologia  Biblica  (1788)  z—Adiaphora  phihsophisch, 
thenlof/isch  und  historisch  untersucht  (1809) 


it  (Vienna,  1858) :_  !  Pcmi(lv,v>riMlf  tnen  „  fading.    His  first  charge  r-r- 


sisted  of  several  congregations  in  York  Count  v.  is 
1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Taffc. 
where  he  labored  twenty-six  years.  He  died  Oct.  7. 
1854.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX.  l 
95;  Evangelical  Rerietc,  vi,  412. 

Schmucker,  Samuel  Simon,  D.D„  an  ercWv^ 
Lutheran  minister,  son  of  John  George,  was  Kun  »t 
Hagerstown.  Md.,  Fib.  28, 1799.  His  prej«aratorv  «ils*- 
ies  were  pursued  at  York  (Pa.)  Academy.    In  fell  Ir 


mouths  assisted  his  father;  then  went  to  Virginia  t* 
take  charge  of  congregations  in  Shenandoah  r.^mr 
which  had  been  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  Rev.  XicLo- 
las  Schmucker.  He  was  onlaiucd  Sept.  5. 1821.  at  Fre-i- 
erick,  Md.  The  Shenandoah  congregations  which  h< 
served  were,  New  Market,  Sdomon's,  RcderV.  and  Aj- 
mon  trout's,  and  he  remained  in  this  charge  until  lJGt! 


lla,uU,uch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  284,  288,  292,  294,  486,  761 ;  |hfi  Umveniitv  of  pcnnsv|vania,  „  here  fc,  ^ 

ii,  94.    (B.  I .)  mained  until  the  close  of  the  sophomore  vear.  wheti  h* 

Schmid,  Leopold,  a  professor  of  philosophy,  who  reUm)C(l  to  Vork.  and  in  August.  1816,  took  chars*  ' 
died  at  Giessen,  Dec.  20,  1869,  was  originally  a  Roman  ,,,c  c|nwiC4|i  department  of  the  York  Academv.at  d  h«  .i 
Cath.dic  divine,  and  occupied  the  theological  chair  at   „,is  |Mwition  until  NovemlK>r,  1817.  Having 
(Jiessen  fmm  1839  to  1849.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  ,t,eol<,gv  for  a  lime  with  his  father,  he  entered  l"mcr- 
elected  bishop  by  the  Mayencc  chapter,  but  the  papal  (  Um  i|„H,logical  Seminary,  from  which  he 
see  did  not  acknowledge  the  election.    Schmid  resigned  j  im    •,-,„,,  ^  ,,e  WM*iicensed  to  preach ;  f.,r 
his  petition  as  theological  professor,  accepted  a  position 
in  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1867  publicly  left 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  published  Vltramontan,  etc. 
Of  hi*  writings  we  also  mention,  Erlddrung  der  Genesis 
(Gios-sen,  \K\b);~Grttmlziigc  dtr  Einleitung  in  die  Phi- 
httpkie  (I860).   (B.  P.) 

Schmidt,  Johann  Ernst  Christian,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  6, 1772,  at  Bnsen-  While  here  he  set  himself  to  work  to  translate, 
born,  Hesse.  He  studied  at  Giessen,  commenced  his  range,  and  enlarge  Storr  and  Flatt's  Biblical  Tk^-^c* 
academical  career  there  in  1793,  and  died  June  4,  1831,  jn  jn22  he  began  to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  published,  Geite-  j  [„  March  of  the  same  year  he  submitted  to  a  cvronm- 
sit  xlix  tint  ubcrsetzt,  wit  Anmerkungm  (Giessen,  1793) : ,  tee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  {dan  which  be  t*i 
—Salomons  Prediger,  mat  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1794) :—  *  drawn  up,  entitled  The  Fonnula/or  the  tiorerm^u  ^ 
Phd;l,y,isrh-exegetischer  Claris  uber  das  Note  Testa-  lHtcipline  of the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Mo- 
ment (1795-1805)  :—Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  und  Exegese  l„,,d  and  Virginia.  It  was  adopted  by  the  synod  i» 
des  Seuen  Testaments  (1796-1802,2  vols.)  —Ishrbuch  1822,  and  approved  by  the  General  Synod  in  l*i.V 
tUr  ehristlichen  ftogmatik  (MW)  :— //o-HdiurA  J^  caru//.  Subsequently  it  was  revised  and  enlarged  in  1827.  ur- 
Kirchengeschichte  (1801  20,  6  vols.):  —  f/istnrisch-kri-  [  t|cr  i,i»  direction,  by  the  Synod  of  West  Pentuy  lvatia. 
tisrhe  Einleitung  in  das  Xcue  Testament  (1804-5,2  vols.),  j  was  printed  in  the  English  llymu  bortk  in  1829;  beeaox 
Theologisrhf  Encyclopadie  (1811).  See  Doring,  />iVi||lC  ground-plan  of  the  organization  of  the  congrrct- 
gelrhrten  Theologen  Deufschl4n><k*,*.v.;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  dud.  tious  within  the  General  Synod,  and  it  has  enduM-i 
a.  v.;  Winer,  Hawlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  10,  15,75,  201,  I  until  the  present  lime.  In  1827  he  was  directed  tc 
213,  236, 299,  474,  537,  577,  604.    (B.  P.)  j  prepare  the  constitution  for  synods,  which  was  adoptrU 

Schmidt,  Oswald  Gottlob,  a  Lutheran  theo-  1  in  1829.  When,  in  1823,  the  Ministerhim  of  Pwn>- 
logian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Kaditz,  Saxony,  Jan.  sylrania  withdrew,  and  the  existence  of  the  Geaen- 
2,  1821.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in  1845  pastor  at  Synod  was  imperilled,  he  was  very  active  in  the  meas- 
Schcinfeld,  in  1856  at  Greifenhain,  and  in  1866  at  Wer-  i  ures  taken  to  pmlong  its  life.    He  edited  the  Z>?fui 
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Catechism,  and,  in  company  with  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth.  | 
prepared  the  English  Hymn-book.  The  work  tu  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  called  was  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  When  the  General 
Synod  decided,  in  1825,  to  establish  a  theological  sem- 
inary, he  was  at  once  elected  the  first  professor.  The 
institution  was  opened  Sept.  5,  1826,  at  Gettysburg,  to 
which  place  he  removed.  For  four  years  be  was  the 
sole  professor.  During  his  connection  with  the  sem- 
inary over  four  hundred  ministers  went  out  fruit)  it. 
After  nearly  forty  years  of  labor  in  this  office  he  re- 
signed it  in  1864.  lie  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  was  one  of 
its  trustees  from  its  incorporation  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  July  26,  1873.  In  1H38  he  published  an  ap[ieal  to 
the  American  churches,  with  a  plan  for  Christian  union, 
•ml  was  present,  in  1846.  when  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance was  organized.  His  Populttr  Thndogy  passed 
through  eight  editions;  his  Psychology  reached  a  third 
edition.  He  published  forty-four  works,  most  of  which 
were  synodical  and  occasional  discourses.  It  is  said 
that  his  attempts  to  produce  liturgies  were  the  mart  un- 
successful of  his  literary  endeavors.  As  a  preacher  be  j 
wn*  verv  careful  in  his  preparation,  and  was  always  ' 
gladly  heard.  See  Penn.  College  Yettr-book,  1882,  p.  154 ; 
Fi/iy  Yean  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry  (1878).  p.  121;  | 
(Gettysburg)  Evangelical  Review,  J&n.  1874. 

Schoeck,  Rknjamin  S.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Gorman  Reformed  Church,  was  born  near  Heading,  Pa., 
March  14.  180G.  He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Herman,  was  licensed  in  1825,  and  ordained  in 
1826.  His  first  charge  consisted  of  seven  congrega- 
lions  in  Centre  County,  where  he  labored  until  1833.  [ 
In  1834  he  became  pastor  in  Gettysburg  and  vicinity, 
but,  his  health  failing,  he  resigned  in  1835.  Shortly 
after  he  took  charge  of  the  Weekly  Messenger,  contin- 
uing as  editor  until  1844.  He  resumed  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Messenger  from  1847  to  1X52.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung  from 
its  beginning  until  1864,  as  well  as  minister  at  different 
intervals  to  congregations  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambers- 
burg.  In  1M55  he  took  charge  of  St.  John's  Reformed 
Church  at  Chamliersbiirg,  of  which  he  continued  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  April  19,  1874.  In  1839  he  was 
president  of  the  synod  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  professor  of  German 
in  the  Wilson  Female  College,  near  Chambersburg. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  general  information;  a  genial, 
pleasing,  and  instructive  writer.  Sec  Harbaugb,  Fa- 
thers o/ the  (ierm.  Re/.  Church,  v,  120. 

Schneemann,  Gkiuiaki),  a  Jesuit,  who  died  Nov. 
20,  1885,  at  Kirchrath,  Holland,  is  the  author  of,  /He  I 
Irrthumer  uber  die  Ehe ;  Die  Freiheit  vnd  Vnaldian-  \ 
yigkeit  tier  Kirrhe ;  /He  kirchliche  Gewalt  uml  ihre 
Trager ;  hie  kirchliche  Lehrgacalt  (  published  as  essays 
in  Stimmen  ans  Maria-Utach,  Freiburg.  1866-69):  — 
Staicti  liemei  de.  Kcclesia  Romance  Principatu  Testimo- 
tti'iiu  (1870): — Die  Kanones  uml  Peschlusse  ties  eatica- 
nisehen  Concils  (in  German  and  Latin.  1871)  -.—Die  Ent- 
ateliungderthomistisch-nudinistischen  Controrerse (1879) : 
—  Controrersiorum  de  IHviiur  Gratitr  Lil-erique  AibUrii 
Concordia  Initia  et  Progresses  (1881): — W'eitere  Enl- 
iritielnng  der  thomistisch-molinistischen  Controrerse 
(1880).    (R.  P.) 

Schneider,  Lkosiiard,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  who  died  April  25,  1874,  at  Mooren- 
wcis,  diocese  of  Augsburg,  is  the  author  of  /tie  I'nsterb- 
lichkeittlehre  des  A  rist oleics  (Passau,  1807): —  Studie 
uber  Roger  Bacon  (Augsburg,  1873):— Die  UnsterUich- 
kt  it  suite  irn  Glauben  und  in  der  Philosophie  der  Yolker 
(Rat  isbon,  1870).    (R.  P.) 

Schnorr  (r«n  Carolsfeltl),  Jri.us,a  famous  paint- 
er, and,  besides  Cornelius,  Overbcck,  and  Veil,  one  of  the  j 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  representatives  of  Chris-  I 
tian  painting  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  1704  at  Lcip- 
aic,  and  educated  at  Dresden.    In  1817  Schnorr  went 


to  Italy,  was  in  1846  appointed  director  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Dresden,  and  died  May  24,  1872.  He  pub- 
lished", /He  Bibel  in  Vildem  (Leipsic,  I860) :  —  liiblia 
Sacra  Tabulis  /Uustrata,  etc  (1855-00).    (R.  P.) 

Schoberlein,  Lrowio  Fkikdimcii,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kolmberg,  near 
Anspach,  Sept. 6, 1813.'  He  studied  at  Munich  and  Kr- 
langen,  and  commenced  his  academical  career  at  the 
latter  place  in  1841.  In  1850  he  was  professor  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  1855  at  Grittingen,  in  1862  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  died  July  8, 1881.  Scholxrlein  published, 
/He  Giundlehren  des  Heils,  entwickelt  aus  dent  Prinzip 
der  Liebe  (Stutgard,  1848): — Iter  erangelische  Gotles- 
dienst  nach  den  Grundsdtzen  tltr  Reformation  (  Heidel- 
berg, 1854  )  :  —  Iter  erangelische  Hauptgttttestlicnst  in 
Formularen  fur  das  ganze  Kirchenjahr  (1855 ;  new  ed. 
1874  ) :  —  Das  \Yesen  des  christlichen  Gotlesdienstes 
(MA)):—iichat2  des  lilurgischen  Chor-  und  Gemeimle- 
gesangs,  etc.  (Gdttingeu,  1863-72, 3  vols.) : — Geheimnisse 
des  Glaubens  (1872) : — Prinzip  und  System  der  Ihtgma- 
tik  (1881).  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyt/op.  drs  Sciences 
Religieuses,  a.  v. ;  Pllujer,  Tlteol.  Jahresbericht  1 1881),  i, 
374  sq. ;  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real- Encyklop.  a.  v.    (IV.  P.) 

Schock,  Jamkh  L.,  D.D..  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  in  Rerka  County,  Pa.,  March  16, 1810.  He  grad- 
uated from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1839,  after  w  hich 
he  was  a  tutor  there,  ami  for  a  short  lime  studied  at 
the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  In  1841  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  that  year  was  pastor  in 
Reading,  Pa.  For  a  time  he  preached  in  Chamhers- 
burg,  and  in  1852  became  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church, 
New  York  city.  He  disappeared  mysteriously  during 
a  mental  disturbance,  as  a  result  of  impaired  physical 
health,  Oct.  29,  1865.  See  Petinsylcania  College  Year- 
book, 1882,  p.  208. 

Soholten,  Joiiann  Heinricii,  a  Dutch  theologian 
and  leader  of  the  critical  theological  school  in  Holland, 
who  died  in  April,  1885,  was  in  1840  professor  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  in  1843  at  Leyden.  He  is  the  author  of,  l>is~ 
quisitio  de  Ihri  Erga  llominem  A  more  Principe  Religvt- 
nis  ChnsUamr  /,oc»  (Leyden,  1836):— De  Yitando  in 
Jesu  Christi  Historia  Interprelanda  Ihtcetismn  (1840): 
— De  Relif/ione  Christiana  sutr  Ipsa  /Hrinitalis  in  A  uimo 
l/utnano  Yindice  (1844) :—  De  Pugtta  inter  Tkeologiavt 
atque  /'hilosophiam  Recto  I'triusque  Studio  Tollenda 
(1817) : — Ihtgmatices  Christiana  Initia  (2d  ed.  1858): — 
Ik  Sanis  Literis  Theolof/ia-  Sostra  .Elate  /.ibtre  Ex- 
ctdttt  Fonte  (1857) :  —  Geschietleuis  der  gtnbulunst  en 
trijsbegeet  te  ten  gebruike  bij  het  akademische  lessen  (18(10) : 
— Dit  iiltesten  Zeugnisse  betrejt-nd  die  Sthrifitn  des 
Setan  Testaments,  from  the  Dutch,  by  Manchot  (Rrcm- 
en,  1867):—  has  Evangelism  nach  Johannes  (transl.  by 
EL  tang.  Rcrlin,  1807)  :—/>a*  dlfeste  F.raugtltum,  etc. 
(transl.  by  Redcpemiing,  Kllierfeld.  186**) :— Geschichte 
tier  Religion  und  Philosophie  (transl.  from  the  3d  ed. 
by  Kedc|ienntng,  ibid.  1808;  also  transl.  into  French  by 
A.  Revillc,  Manuel  tfl/istoire  Comparee  de  la  1'hiloso- 
phie  et  de  la  Religion,  Paris,  1801): — Ihr  Apoftet  Jo- 
hatmes  in  Kleinatien  (transl.  by  Spiegel.  Rcrlin.  1872): — 
/His  I'aulinische  Erangelium,  etc.  (transl.  by  Redepcnu- 
ing,  Klberfeld,  1881):  —  Historist  h  -  critische  bijetragen 
naar  aanleiding  rttn  de  nieuu-ste  hypothese  aangannde 
Jezus  en  den  Paulus  der  vier  hoof  drier  en  (Lcvden,  1882). 
(It  P.) 

Bcholz,  Johasx  Martin  Augustim,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  8,  1794. 
at  Kapsdorf,  Silesia,  and  died  at  Ronn  in  1853,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  published.  Xovum  Te- 
stamentum  Grace  (Ltipate,  1830  35,  2  vols.)  .—Biblisch- 
krilische  Rtise  in  den  Jahrrn  1818-21  (1828):  —  Curte 
Crilica  in  llistor.  Textus  Evam/eliorum,  etc.  (Heidel- 
berg. Ibm.-l/amibuch  der  bUtl.  Archdologie  (Ronn, 
1834): — Reise  in  die  Gegend  zwischen  Alexandrien,  etc. 
( I^ei|w»io,  1822): — /He  kit  turn  /'ropheten  ubrrsetzt  uml 
erkldrt  (1833)  .-Eiuleitung  in  die  heiliqen  Schrifien  ties 
Alten  undXeuen  nrfumeofc  (1845-48, 8  vols.):-/*  Yir. 
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ft  VitiiM  Utriugquc  Codicum  Nori  Testament* 
Fantilur  ( 1 H 15).  See  Zuchold,  MM,  Theol.  s.  v. ;  Fiirst, 
BiU.  Jud.  *.  v. :  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  14, 46, 
92,  I  <  >2.  1 37,  1 55,  1 74, 1 75, 560, 677.    (  B.  P.) 

Schorch,  Fraxz  Ei>uaiu>,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hcrmannsgrtln  in  1802,  and 
died  at  Schleiz,  Nov.  17,  I8M1,  superintendent  and  doe- 
tor  of  theology.  He  published  Dag  l^eben  Je$uy  etc. 
(Leipsic,  1841 ),  and  several  volumes  of  Sermong,  for 
which  see  Zuchold,  BiU.  TktoL  s.  v.    (E  I'.) 

Schottgen,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
and  philologist  of  Germany,  was  l«»rn  at  Wurzen,  Sax- 
ony, March  14,  16*7.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  in 
1716  rector  at  Frankfort-ou-t  he-Oder,  in  1719  at  Star- 
gard,  romerania.  in  1728  at  Dresden,  and  died  Dec.  15, 
1751.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of,  Horoe  lle- 
braine  ft  Talmudicte  in  I  nicer  gum  .\otum  Testamentum 
(Dresden,  1733):  —  Hone  llebraicn  et  Talnutdica  in 
Thudogiam  Jndieorum  Itogmaticam  Antiquum  et  Or- 
thodoxam  de  Mftsitt  luipensa  (174*2)  —Socnm  lexicon 
Grtrcv-l.afiwim  in  .VotBw  Trgfamenfum  (I^eipsic,  174G; 
new  ed.  by  Krelm,  1765,  and  SjKihr,  1790).  Sec  Doring, 
Die  fjfUhiten  Theoltjen  Jtoutgchlands,  8.  v.;  Meusel, 
lexicon  dfr  tint  1 750  I 800  rergiorbenen  deutgeken  Sckrifl' 
gteller,  xii,  382  sq.;  Plilt  -  Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  a.  v. 

(a  p.). 

Schroder,  Johann  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  l<orn  at  Neukirchen,  Hesse, 
July  G,  1680,  and  died  at  Marburg,  July  19,  1756,  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  published,  De  iligtoria  et  Con- 
ditione  VenkmU  Arvxenica-  Sacri  Coding  (Amsterdam, 
1711):  —  Ditputatitmeg  de  Xatura  Lingua  Hebraica 
(Marburg,  1716):  -Ito  Itubo  Ardente  et  won  Comburrntc 
ad  Exod.  Hi,  i  sq.  (1714)  :-/*  Armu  Achagia*.  Judao- 
rum  liryig  ad  C»ncitimuii  Loca  2  Reg.  rii,  26  et  2  Chrtm. 
xxii,  2  (1715): — De  Prinueta  Lingua  Ebraicxi  (1716): 
—  De  Precibug  EbrmorW*  (1717):-/*  Xethinais 
(1719):  —  De  Voce  ~"2K  ad  Gen.  xii,  43  (cod.),  etc 
See  Furst,  Bibl.Jud.  s.  v.;  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
loacn  Deufgcltlarulg,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schroder,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marburg,  June  15, 1726, 
ami  studied  at  the  university  in  bis  native  place.  In 
1755  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  and  died  March  8, 
1793.  He  published,  Ito  Sauctitate  in  Genere  et  Quibug- 
dam  ejug  Sjxciebug,  Prtecipue  de  Sanctitate  Itoi  (Mar- 
burg, 1750)  :—Commentariug  Philologicug  in  Pgalnutm  x 
(Groningcn.  1754):  —  In  Caurng  Quare  JHctio  Pure 
Gta-c/i  in  Soro  Tegfammto  Plerumque  PrirtfrmitMi  git 
(I76H):_/h  Dijjicili<>ra  Quadam  Pgalmorum  Iaxu  Fas- 
cicidug  (1781).  Sec  Doring,  Iric  gtlehrten  Theologen 
Deulgchlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schroeder,  Jons  Fkkorkick.  D.D..  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Mil.,  April  8, 
1800.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1819; 
studied  in  <he  Episcopal  Seminary  at  New  Haven, Conn.; 
was  ordained  in  1823;  had  charge  of  a  parish  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Man' land  for  a  few  months;  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  from 
1824  to  1838;  and  in  the  latter  year  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Brooklyn.  In  1839  he  established  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  called  Su  Ann's  Hall,  at  Flushing,  L  I.  He  died 
in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  26,  1857.  Dr.  Schroeder  waa  a  fine 
acholar,  a  popular  preacher,  and  the  author  of  several 
volumes;  one  contains  essays  on  Biblical  subjects,  and 
three  are  on  General  Washington. 

Schroter,  Hobkut  Gc»tav  Thkodor,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Breslau,  March  20, 
1880,  is  the  author  of,  Gregorii  Bar-llebra-i  Scholia  in 
pgalmum  tiii,xl,xli,  t,  etc  (Breslau,  1857) :— Kritik  deg 
Dunagch  btn-lAibrat  uber  einzrtne  Stellen  aug  Saadia, 
etc.  (1866)  -.—Die  dan  Saadia  beigelegte  arabische  Ueber- 
tetzung  der  kleinen  Propheten  (in  Men'  Arckiv  /Or 


Erfortckung  des  A  lien  Tfftamcntg) ; 
uted  to  the  ZtUgckrifl 
(B.  P.) 

Schubert,  Johax*  Ersst,  a  Lutheran  theolo^sr 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Flbing,  June  22. 1717.  and  eiec 
at  Greifswalde,  Aug.  19,  1774,  doctor  and  profe***  <■< 
theology.  He  published,  Introductio  in  7*«-i<>=» 
Reeelat'am  (Jena,  1749) :—  Institutiones  7k~-b~.-i"  f— 
lemictr  (1756  58,  4  vols.)  :—  VernirnfKge  trmd  grkri  f\r- 
miis*e  Geilanken  ran  der  gt'ttlicMm  /torieinu/krif  «175l  i: 
— Gedankrn  ton  der  Gnadenieah  /  ( 1 754 ) : — SrA  rif/<rmmm 
(Jedanken  row  der  Reckt/ertigung  riue*  Sitntirtg  ror 
(1744) :—  VernQn/Hge  und  gchrif\gnndj<**  Ced-rnkn  r*m 
Tode  (MAX):  — Gedankrn  row  ncifm  Lrbrn  wnd  r<vn 
Zugtande  der  Setlen  nack  dem  Tode  (1747).  Se*  Wiecr. 
//andburk  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  292. 343.  42 1 . 443. 447.  4**.  4*7. 
470;  Doring,  Die  gtUhrten  Theologen  iMntsckMmdg.  %  t. 

(a  P.) 

Schultze,  Joiia55  HKiftmiM,  a  Luthi-ran  tb«>- 
lr>gian  of  German v,  was  bom  Sept.  7,  1810,  and  died 
Nov.  21,  1884.  He  is  the  author  of,  Weiknurkt^^kt 
oiler  liturgigche  Vorfeier  zum  heiL  Christttig*  (5th  **L 
Magdeburg,  1858) :—  Vetperglocke  o>lrr  lilnrgitt  h*  Aa- 
dach/en  zum  Sonnlag-Xackmittag  (185C)  : — Trx*grmitm 
Pretligt-  Enttcurfe  uber  die  erangrliseheu  ami  rpiatiiitfkrg. 
Petikapen  (2d  ed.  Gbttingcn,  1884, 3  %ola.).  S«*  Zucb.ii 
Bild.  Theol.  s.  v.    (U  P.) 

Schwabe,  Frasz,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  (>r- 
roany,  who  died  Aug.  12, 1884,  at  Frieilberg.  doctor  and 
professor  of  theolog>',  is  the  author  of,  Eeam*riirkfi 
Brerier  in  Lied  und  Gebet  (2d  eiL  Fried  berg.  1*73;:— 
Geigtlickeg  Liederbuck  (4th  ed.  1878),  and  of  some  hoaii- 
letical  works.    (B.  P.) 

Schwarx,  Franz  Joseph,  a  Korean  CatMr 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Ellwangc-n,  July  1, 
1885,  doctor  of  theology,  is  the  author  of,  .\V»r  t'*er~ 
guchungm  Qber  dag  Verwandtgchnfig  -  I 'rrkdJjwixt  4rr 
gynnptuchen  Erangelien,  etc  (Tubingen,  1*4  1  .  . — I  He 
katholigche  Kirche  und  der  Protrtttantirmus  amf  dem 
Gebiete  der  inlandi*eken  Misgum  (1851): — Lfie  putil'tekt 
OJenbarvng  ton  Jesug  Ckrigtug  nack  der  rrp>.  iiubWu 
A  rmenbibei  (2d  ed.  Freiburg,  1883).    (B.  P.) 

Sch wan,  Frledrlch  Heinrich  Christian,  a 

Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  *. 
1766,  at  Giessen,  and  studied  there  In  173*.)  he  was 
preacher  at  Dexbach,  near  Biedenkopf,  H< 
at  Echzell,  and  finally,  in  1804,  professor  of  tl 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  April  3, 1837.  Scbwmrz  too* 
a  great  interest  in  pedagogy,  founded  prosperous  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  published  LekHmck  drr  Krwk> 
kungg.  und  L'nterricktglekre  (1835,3  vols.).  (>f  his  the- 
ological works  we  mention,  Sciagraph  in  ItomjmaJiam 
Ckrigtiana  in  L'sum  PrteUdorum  (1808) : — (imJrigg 
der  kirtklicken  protestantucken  Dogmatik  (1816>:— Lsu 
Ckrigtentkum  in  geiner  H'akrkeit  vnd  GOttl^kkrit  ir- 
tracktet  (1808): — Handbuck  der  eeangtiigrJk-ckr-igfkrkem 
Ethikfur  Theologen  und  grbildeie  Christen  (1821  :  2d  ed. 
1830).    See  Plitt-Hereog,  Real-EncyUop.  a.  r.      H.  p.) 

Schwarz,  Fiiedrich  ImmanueL  a  Lathcraa 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  5,  172J*.  aod 
died  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  25,  1786,  doctor  and  profes**  of 
theology.  He  wrote,  Exercitafioneg  //tsforsro-<-rv«v 
in  Utrvmque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuckum  { Witten- 
berg, 1756) :— Jesus  Targvmiau  (Torgau,  1758-59.  2 
parts): — De  Disputatione  Vinariensi  et  Restitution*  C.n- 
tabrigiengi  (1760): — De  Undione  Pontijkis  Magmi  lit- 
braorum  per  Crucem  (I756>: — Ito  Scalinii  Hebmmrvm 
(1755): — Martyrium  Stephani  e  Pandectis  Bebrwom 
Illugtratum  (1766):— De  Resurrection*  Jobi  (1739):— 
Vaticinium  If  gaits  de  Tumulo  Jesu,  Commemtatio  Swpgr 
leg.  xxi,  II,  12  (1760)  '.—Obserrationeg  Critic*  de  Jfcuo. 
ra  Scriptura  Sacra  Veteris  Testament*  Poljgiotta  (1754). 
See  Winer,  JJandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  98, 435,  760-.  Furst, 
BiU.  Jud.  a.  v.:  Doring,  ,~ 
i.r.    (a  P.) 
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Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
iertnany,  was  born  at  Iglau,  Hungary,  Nov.  19,  1707. 
Ie  studied  at  Jena,  was  in  1730  conrector  at  Leutschau, 
luugary,  in  1742  rector  at  Osnabrllck,  in  1749  professor 
t  Kinteln,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1786,  doctor  of  theology. 
Ie  published,  Trias  Observationum  Grammatical  urn 
<>?nal>rUck,1744): — Prolegomena  de  Pracipnis  Xmnini- 
its  M  (1771) : — A  nnorvm  Vita  Tharahki  tt  A  brahami 
1 773).ctc.  See  Doring,  lAe  gelehrten  Theologen  Ittutseh- 
ih<L>,  *.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bchwarz,  Johann  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
ian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Coburg  in  1676.  He 
Untied  nt  Jena  and  Halle,  was  in  1706  professor  at  the 
rademical  gymnasium  in  Coburg,  in  1715  doctor  of 
heologr,  and  died  June  3,  1747.    He  published,  De 

i  ■  immedis  Fttrto  Scriptura  Sacra  Liber  Unus  (Leip- 
ic.  1711): — Commentarii  Critici  et  Philologici  Lingua 

ii  ttae  S'ori  Foederis  Dieini  (1736),  etc  See  Poring, 
>ie  gelehrten  Theologen  /Jeutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Winer, 
lumlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  125,  128,  580;  Ftlrst,  Bibl. 
'»d  k  v.;  Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  a.  v. 
B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Johann  Peter,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
•f  Germany,  was  bom  at  Rudolstadt,  July  6,  1721.  He 
tmlied  at  Jena  and  Gbttingcn,  and  commence<l  his 
cadcmical  career  in  1739  at  the  former  university.  In 
749  he  was  deacon  at  his  native  place,  in  1761  court- 
.readier,  and  died  in  1781.  He  wrote,  De  Panicvla- 
■imfu  Judo-ovum  (Gottingen,  1737) : —  De  Perfectume 
'.ingna  Hebraic**  Quoad  Syllabus  (1738): — De  Voto, 
uo  .«*>  fur  teem  Judai  Ineunte  Anno  Proiwquuntur  (Jena, 
736)  -.--Diss,  ad  Versionem  Jonulkanu  brn-Csiel  Genes, 
i,  1  (1739): — De  Nominibus  Veferis  Testamenti  Pro- 
iriis,  Religioma  Ebraorum  Monumentis  (1743):  — 
'uradoxa  Theologica  de  Ejfieacia  Sacra  Scriptvra 
1757),  etc  See  Doring.  Die  gelehrlen  Theologen 
hutscklands,  a.  v. ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jul  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schwarz,  Karl  Helnrich  Wilhelm,  a  Prot- 
stant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  19,  1812.  ! 
Ie  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1842, 
raa  professor  there  in  1849,  in  1856  court -preacher  and 
ipmlKT  of  consistory  at  Gotha,  and  died  March  25, 
885,  doctor  of  theology.  According  to  his  own  re- 
uest,  Schwarz's  body  was  cremated.  He  published, 
>t  Sanda  Trinitate,' etc.  (Halle,  1842):— Am  IVesen 
'n  Religion  (1847) :—  fsssing  als  Theolng.  (1854):— 
■  ur  Geschichle  der  neueren  Thealtgie  (4th  ed.  1869): 
-PrtsKgten  aus  der  Gegenteart  (1859-79,  7  vols.), 
chwarz  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called  liberal  the- 
kariana  of  Germany.  See  Zuchold,  bibl.  Theol  a.  v. 
B.  P.) 

Schwarzenberg,  Frikprich  Johax*  Nwomits, 
riiice-arehbiahop  of  Prague,  was  born  April  6,  1809. 
n  1X36  prince  Schwarzenberg  was  made  archbishop  of 
fllzhurg,  in  1842  cardinal-priest,  in  1849  archbishop  of 
'ra^iie,  and  died  at  Vienna,  March  27,  1885,  eardiual- 
rclibishop.  At  the  Vatican  council  he  made  an  ad- 
ress,  May  18,  1870,  against  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
ility,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  all  Europe, 
tut  the  resistance  of  Schwarzenberg  was  soon  broken  ; 
*  did  not  sign  the  protest  of  the  opposition  part  v.  and 
Hired  to  a  monastery  to  avoid  being  further  pressed 
7  !'«»  former  adherents.  In  Rome  the  papal  faction 
"on  proclaimed  "  Laudahiliter  se  subjeciu"  And  such 
»as  the  case,  for  Schwarzenberg  was  one  of  the  first 
*ho  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  infallibility  in  his  arch- 
li<ne*e.  Otherwise  he  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
nd  tolerant  prelates  in  Austria.    (B.  P.) 

SchwarzhUber,  Simper-tub,  a  Benedictine,  was 
*n\  at  Augsburg,  Dec  4,  1727,  and  died  at  Salzburg, 
\pril  30,  1795.  doctor  of  theology.  He  published, 
Vjr*f«»  der  christlichen  Sittenlehrt  (Salzburg,  1793-94,  J 
<«k) :—  Gedanken  iiber  die  bedenklichsten  Eitnrendungen 
fjjen  die  V ntruglichkeit  der  Kirche.  etc  (1794)  :—Prak- 
i'ch'katkolisches  Religionshandbuch  fur  nachdenkende 
Christen  (1784-86,  4  vols.).  See  Winer,  Uundbuch  der 
XII — G  o  o 


theol  Lit.  i,  816.  404;  ii,  823;  Doring,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

SchwarzL  K  v ut.,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  Austria,  Feb.  19,  1746,  and 
died  at  Freiburg,  March  4,  1809.  He  wrote,  Elenchus 
Sanctorum  Patrum  Ordine  Alphabetic^  (Innsbruck, 

1780)  :_  Pralectionet  Theologia  Polemics  (Vienna, 

1781)  : — Die  Psalmen  David's,  frei  aus  ilem  Htbraischen 
ubersetzt  (Augsburg,  1798):— AnUitung  zu  einer  poll- 
standigen  Pastor all heologie  ( 1799,  8  vols. )  -.—  Vebertett. 
ung  und  Auslegung  des  Xeuen  Testaments  (L'lm,  1802- 
1805,  6  vols. ).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  a.  v.;  Winer.  Hattdbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i, 
842,670;  ii,  35,  70.    (B.  P.) 

Sconce,  a  movable  candlestick  of  brass,  latten.  or 
other  metal,  sometimes  affixed  to  a  wall,  placed  against 
a  pillar,  or  let  into  the  rail  moulding  of  a  pew.  Sconces 
were  likewise  arranged  along  the  top  both  of  the  rood- 
screen  and  of  the  side -screens  of  choirs  and  lateral 
chapels,  in  which,  on  great  festivals,  such  aa  Christmas 
and  Candlemas,  lighted  tapers  were  placed. — Lee,  Gloss, 
of  Liturg.  and  Eccles.  Terms. 

Scot,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  archdeacon  of 
St,  Andrews,  and  soon  after,  in  1200,  was  made  bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  He  died  in  1203.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  76. 

Scot,  Matthew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  archdeacon 
of  St.  Andrews  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
postulate  bishop  of  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  1228,  and 
about  the  same  time  postulate  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Dunkeld.  He  died  before  he  had  been  consecrated  to 
either  see.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  79, 106. 

Scott,  George.  D.D.,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Clogher.  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
July  26,  1806,  of  parents  who  came  of  the  Covenanter 
stock,  and  was  well  educated.  In  1822  he  came  to 
America,  and,  after  a  short  engagement  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  joined  the  church  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  in 
Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  By  teaching  school,  and  the  most 
severe  economy,  he  completed  his  studies  privately,  and 
after  licensure  travelled  as  an  evangelist  for  some  time, 
bat  at  length  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  congregations  at  Little  Beaver,  Pa.,  and 
Austintown,  O.,  April  19,  1831.  He  afterwards  con- 
fined his  care  to  the  former,  until  his  resignation,  Oct.  1, 
1880.  He  died  Dec  16, 1881.  Dr.  Scott  was  a  most  hon- 
ored, faithful,  and  successful  pastor.  See  (Pittsburgh) 
Piesbyterian  Banner,  Aug.  9,  1882. 

Scott,  John  Work,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1807. 
He  attended  the  Lower  West  Nottingham  Academy 
and  Slate  Ridge  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1827.  lie  then  taught  three  years 
at  Butler  (Pa.),  Churchville  (Md.),  and  Chanceford 
(Pa.).  In  1830  he  entered  the  middle  class  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  teaching,  as  an  assistant  to 
Prof.  Robert  B.  Pallon,  at  the  Edgehill  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  Oct.  8,  1832;  preached  as  stated  supply  at 
Poland,  O.,  during  the  winter  following,  and  was  also 
tutor  at  Jefferson  College.  In  1836  he  became  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Three  Springs,  also  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Steubenville,  O.  After  this  he  preached 
frequently,  but  had  no  stated  place.  Dr.  Scott's  chief 
work  was  as  an  e<Vucator.  He  was  founder  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Grove  Academy,  at  Steubenville,  and  with 
this  was  connected  from  1836  to  1847.  He  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Lindsley  Institute,  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  until 
1853;  president  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  from  1853 
to  1865;  principal  of  Woodburn  Female  Seminary  and 
of  the  Academy,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  until  1867; 
then  vice-president  of  the  State  University  at  the  same 
place,  and  for  two  years  was  i 
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was  obliged  to  resign  in  1877,  because  of  failing  eye-  I  2,  1830.    See  Spragoe,  Annals  of  the  A  mgr.  Pti* 


night.  His  eves  being  treated  with  success,  he  went, 
in  1879,  to  Biddle  University,  N.  C,  to  rill  •  vacancy. 
He  died  July  '25, 1879.  Dr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent mental  powers  of  great  vigor  of  mind.  Aa  a  teach- 
er he  was  admirable  and  rarely  surpassed.  See  XecroL 
Report  of  Princeton  Theul.  Hem.  1880,  p.  18. 

Scott,  Levi,  1>.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Cantwell's  Bridge  (now 
Odessa),  Del..  Oct.  11,  1802.    He  was  trained  to  labor, 
and  began  his  thorough  intellectual  discipline  after 
reaching  manhood.    He  gTew  up  in  a  Christian  home, 
his  father  being  an  itinerant  minister.    Levi  was  con- 
verted in  1822,  and  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1825.    He  served  a  number  of  the  most  important 
charges  in  his  conference,  and  soon  gained  a  high  rep- 
utation as  a  clear,  logical,  incisive  preacher.    In  1840 
he  became  principal  of  the  grammar-school  of  Dickin- 
son College,  where  he  remained  until  1843.    The  next 
two  vears  he  was  pastor  of  Union  Church,  Philadelphia; 
and  "from  1845  to  1848  presiding  elder  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  District,    At  the  General  Conference  of 
1848  he  was  made  assistant  book-agent  at  New  York. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  close  of  his  active  career  was  most  earnest  in  labors 
for  the  Master.    Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  epis- 
copal office  he  visited  our  mission  in  Liberia,  and  for 
many  years  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  In 
1880,  after  twenty-eight  years  as  bishop,  and  fifty-five 
in  the  active  ministry,  he  retired  to  his  childhood's 
home,  where  he  gradually  declined  until  his  death, 
July  18, 1882.    "  In  his  most  vigorous  days  the  hearer 
was  first  arrested  by  the  searching  expression  of  the 
preacher's  -eye;  then  by  the  condensed  energy  of  his 
diction;  then  by  the  conciseness  and  clearness  with 
which  point  after  point  of  the  argument  was  made  out. 
No  time  was  lost  in  amplification;  the  paragraphs  of 
logic  were  sent  home  to  the  conscience  with  the  force 
of  shocks  from  an  electric  battery.  A  torrent  of  ap[>eal, 
brief,  but  intense,  followed,  and  the  preacher's  work  was 
done."  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conference*.  1882,  p.  301 ; 
Life  and  Timet,  by  Dr.  Mitchell  (N.  Y.  1884). 

Scott,  Thomas  Fielding,  D.D.,  a  missionary 
bishop,  was  for  many  years  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Georgia,  but  was  ordained  deacon  in  1843  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  His  first  parish  was  at  Marietta, 
which  was  a  new  field,  and  where,  within  six  years,  a 
fine  church  property  and  a  female  institute  were  pur- 
chased. In  1851  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Columbus,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  missionary 
bishop  in  1868.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  Oregon 
and  Washington  territories.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
July  14, 1867,  aged  sixty-two  years.  See  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Iiet.  1867,  p.  499". 

Scott,  Uriah,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  boa  at  Lincoln,  England,  in  1820.  He 
was  first  employed  as  a  minister  in  New  Milford,  Pa.; 
but  in  1859  was  chosen  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Hones- 
dale,  where  he  remained  until  1861.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  officiated  occasionally,  and 
in  1867  ministered  to  the  Church  of  the  Redemption. 
In  1870  he  was  chosen  rector  of  that  church,  and  died 
in  the  same  city.  Dec  25,  1878.  See  Prat.  Episc.  Al- 
manac, 1880,  p.  172. 

Screven,  Ciiaki.ks  Oihnoseix,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  in  1774.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1795,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1801.  His  ministerial  labors  were 
confined  to  Liberty  and  the  immediate  counties.  In 
1806  he  was  elected  president  of  Mt.  Enon  College, 
where  he  remained  and  taught  probably  two  years. 

In 
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Scrogle,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
of  Raphan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  elected  in-i  c  «■ 
secrated  bishop  of  Argyle  in  1666,  where  he  ci»ntir»: 
until  his  death  in  1675.  See  Keith,  Scvttitk  buky 
p.  291. 

Seaman,  Lazarcs,  D.D.,  an  English  Prwkt*- 
rian  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  and  ulec^i 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  n*k  r- 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1631.  By  diligence~and  hard  • 
he  attained  great  eminence  in  literature  and  in  ;'< 
learned  languages.  He  went  to  London  as  chapto- 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  lecturer  it  v 
Martin's,  Ludgate.  His  ability  secured  for  him  u« 
valuable  living  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  gir«u  \- 
archbishop  Laud  in  1642.  'I  be  next  year  he  was  chua 
a  member  of  the  Westminster  Aaeembly  of  Ihvum 
He  was  an  able  disputant,  and  defeated  two  fcaiui 
priests  in  a  set  controversy.  In  J 644  he  wa*  ata 
master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  He  had  int*rv;tin 
with  king  Charles  I  before  his  impeachment.  Due- 
well  appointed  Dr.  Seaman  visitor  to  the  Untvmrn 
of  Cambridge,  ami  vice-chancellor  thereof.  After  tu 
Restoration  he  lost  all  his  preferments,  was  ejected  free 
Allhallows  in  1662,  and  gathered  a  congregation  <fL> 
former  hearers  who  formed  a  new  and  important  crurcl 
which  met  in  Silver  Street,  continued  about  a  mmrr. 
and  had  a  fine  body  of  ministers.  He  died  in  Va> 
wick  Court,  Newgate  Stn-et,  Sept.  9,  1605.  For  nu*-- 
than  thirty  years  his  skill  as  a  casuist  procured  ris 
great  fame;  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  he  *«  «•* 
of  a  thousand;  he  was  also  a  model  pastor.  H*  po  - 
lished several  sermons,  and  a  translation  into  Turt « . 
in  1660,  of  John  JiuWs  Catechism.  He  had  a  MR. 
choice  and  valuable  library,  the  catalogue  of  whic>)  » 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  the  Baptist  Acsdrmy, Br> 
tnL    See  Wilson,  /Hssenthig  Churches,  iii,  6-12. 

Sears,  Baknab,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Bar* it 
minister,  was  born  at  Sandiofield,  Mas*.,  Nov.  19,  1*1 
In  1825  he  graduated  from  Brown  University,  aod  f 
years  later  from  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Frra 
1827  to  1829  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Chun 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  From  1830  to  1832  he  was  a  r-r-- 
feasor  in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  hatr 
tution  (now  Madison  University),  and  from  IKS  » 
1836  be  studied  theology  at  the  German  univewirs. 
During  this  period  he  inaugurated  the  German  Baptist 
Church  by  immersing  Kev.  J. G. Oncken  and  Miction 
in  the  Elbe,  at  Hamburg.  He  was  a  pn>f«enr  in  tbt 
Newton  Theological  Seminary  from  1835  to  m:. 


ing  part  of  the  time  as  president  of  the  institutMO. 
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succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  and  txecsu^ 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in  M 
and  served  in  that  poaition  until  1855,  when  he  beast 
president  of  Brown  University.    In  March,  It*".  It 
Sears  was  selected  as  the  general  agent  of  th*  PcabaJr 
educational  Fund,  and  at  once  went  to  Virginia  to  inf- 
ill this  position  he  did  much  towards  promoting  fciu* 
tion  in  the  South.    When  the  fund  was  esuUiskei 
not  a  single  Southern  state  had  a  modem  syttem  <' 
public  schools,  but  within  eight  years  no  *tatt  »»* 
without  such  a  system.    He  died  at  Saratoga  fyriifi 
N.  Y.,  July  6, 188(»;  Dr.  Sears  succeeded  profes**  Jww 
D.  Knowles  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Jteritv  in  IB* 
and  held  the  portion  for  a  number  of  years,  tit 
also  a  contributor  to  the  American  Cyclopedia. awl 
BMiotheca  Sacra.    Among  the  works  pubtUhd  bf 
him  were  the  following :  Nohdcn's  German  Gran- 
mar  with  Additions  (1842):— flrtamo/  Stwdie,  (It*)' 
— The  Ciceronian  (\H44)  .-Selec*  Treatise*  of  h'^tr 
His  onlv  publications  are  two  sermons.    In  1802  a  (1846)  -.—Life  of  Martin  Luther  (1850) :— Rogrti  7^- 
painful  disease  began  to  develop  itself  in  one  of  his  saurus  (1864).    Dr.  Sears  also  published  matr  Al- 
eves.   He  continued  to  prosecute  his  labors  until  1821.  !  dresses,  educational  reports,  and  r 
The  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  intense  and  including  his  discourse  at  the 
almost  uninterrupted  pain.  He  died  in  New  York,  July  I  Brown  University  in  1864. 
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S e c acah.  For  this  site  Lieut. Cornier  augments  ( Tent 
Vork,  ii,  339)  the  modem  Hikkeh,  but  he  doe*  not  in- 
licate  the  locality.  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Quar. 
Statement  of  the  «  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1881,  p.  55 : 
'  In  the  Jucbean  desert ;  possibly  the  ruin  Sikkeh,  east 
•f  Bethany  (sheet  xvii)."  But  no  such  name  appears 
>n  the  if ap' nor  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs. 

Seceders  is  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  those 
Holies  of  Christians  who  have  separated  from  the  Na- 
i<>nal  Church  on  grounds  not  implying  a  disagreement 
vith  its  constitution  and  standards,  in  which  latter  case 
hey  are  termed  Dissenters  (q.  v.). 

Sechu.  Lieut,  Cornier  suggests  (Tent  Work,  ii, 
116)  that  this  may  be  represented  by  Khurbet  Suweikeh, 
lirec  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  en- Ham,  consisting 
»f  "walls,  foundations,  and  heaps  of  stones;  pieces  of 
essellated  pavement"  (ifemoirs  to  Ordnance  Survev. 
ii,  I'M). 

Second  Advent lists.    See  Aovkstists. 

Sedulina.  an  Irish  prelate,  was  called  bishop  of 
Dublin  in  785  in  the  murtvrologies  of  Marian  Gorman, 
ind  those  of  Tullagh.  lie  died  Feb.  12.  785.  See 
D°  Alton,  ifemoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  24. 

Segedin,  Stephen  Kis,  D.D.,  a  Hungarian  divine 
ind  educator,  was  born  at  Segedin  in  1505,  and  educated 
it  the  universities  of  Cracow  and  Wittenberg.  In  the 
alter  place,  where  he  spent  three  years,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  on  the  instructions  of  Luther 
ind  Melanchthon.  He  commenced  his  public  career 
it  Thasnyadin,  where  he  instructed  those  who  were 
studious  of  the  best  arts,  and  preached  the  gospel  to 
he  common  people.  This  dual  work  he  prosecuted  to 
he  end  of  his  life,  laboring  successively  at  the  follow- 
ug  places:  Gyula, Ceglede, Temeswar, Thuriii,  Bekeuy, 
l'holna,  Lascnw  (where  he  was  ordained  pn»tor  by  the 
m  position  of  hands  in  1554).  Calmautze,  and  Kevin. 
He  died  May  2,  1572.  Dr.  Segedin  was  eminent  for 
defy,  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  held  in  hi^h 
;steem  by  the  Christian  Church  of  his  lime  for  the 
•aruestnesa  and  fidelity  with  which  he  enforced  the 
loctriues  of  the  Bible.  See  The  (Loud.)  Theological 
ifagazine,  Feb.  1802,  p.  43. 

Segond,  I^HMR,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian,  was 
»ni  in  1810,  and  died  at  Genera,  June  18,  1885,  pro- 
es*ir  of  Hebrew  and  doctor  of  theology.  Segond  is 
test  known  as  the  latest  translator  of  (he  Rihie  into 
French,  whose  name  will  be  remembered  with  that  of 
La  Fevre,  Olivelan,  De  Sacy,  Martin,  and  Osterwald. 
The  Old  Test,  in  Segond's  version  was  tirst  published 
it  (ieneva  in  1874,  then  at  Nancy  in  1877,  and  lastly 
it  Geneva  in  1879.  But  the  entire  Bible  was  issued 
n  1880  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  printed  with 
idmirable  care  and  skill.  The  translation  is  pronounced 
in  exquisite  one.    (B  P.) 

Segur,  Louts  Gaston  pk,  a  French  prelate,  was 
x>rn  at  Paris  in  1820.  In  1856  he  was  made  canon  of 
he  chapter  of  St.  Denis,  and  died  in  1881.  Segur  was 
>ne  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the 
clerical  party,  unjust  towards  Che  Protestants,  and  a 
iromoter  of  ultramontane  idee*.  He  published,  Im  fi- 
fe tt  hi  Vie  fnlsrirure  (1863-64,  4  vols.)  -.—Instruction* 
Hjiarffftm  ei  Lectures  du  Star  sur  Toutes  let  I'erites  de 
it  Religion  (1865.  2  vols.):— /.«  Liberie  (1869):—/^? 
Itogme  de  t  Inftillibiliti  (1872):  — /.«  Jeune  Ouvrier 
"hrititn  (1876),  etc.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encgchp.  de* 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Seidemann,  Johann  Kari.,  a  Lutheran  thcolo- 
rian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dresden,  April  10,  1807. 
le  studied  at  Lcipsic,  was  for  some  time  private  tutor, 
ind  in  1834  preacher  at  Eachdorf.  Saxony.  In  1871  he 
Hired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  at  Dresden,  Aug.  5, 
879,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published,  Thomas  Utilizer 
Dresden,  1842):  —  IHe  leipzii/er  Disputation  im  Jahre 
ol9  (1843) :—  Karl  von  if  ill  U,  eine  chronologische  Un- 
rrsuchung  (1844) :— Erlauterungen  zur  Reformations- 


geschickte.  durch  bisker  unbehtnnte  Urkunden  (eod.): — 
fieitraae  zur  Reformationsgesckickte  (1846): — Lutker- 
brie/e  (1859): — Anton  Lauterback's,  fHaconi  zu  Witten- 
berg Tagebmh  (1872)  -.-Jacob  Sckenk  (1875)  .-Luther's 
erste  uml  iillette  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  f'salmen  (\876\ 
See  Neues  A  rchiv  fur  sdeksiscke  Gesckickte,  1880,  p.  94 
sq.;  Ztitsckrijt  drs  berifiscken  Geschichtsrereins,  xvi, 
257  sq.  (Bonn*  1881)  ;  Plilt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  a,  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Selwyn,  Georob  Augustus,  missionary  bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  was  born  at  Hampstead,  England,  in 
1809,  and  received  his  earlier  education  at  Eton.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  private 
tutor  to  Lord  Powis,  at  Eton,  while  acting  at  the  same 
time  as  a  curate  at  Windsor.  In  1841  Selwyn  was  ap- 
pointed tirst  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New 
Zealand,  and  cfter  having  been  consecrated  in  October, 
he  sailed  in  December  for  his  station.  He  landed  at 
Sydney  in  April,  1842,  and  remained  some  time  there 
to  confer  with  the  bishop.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
arrival  Selwyn  established  a  college  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  five  years  after  his 
lauding  in  New  Zealand  he  commenced  to  work  among 
the  isles  of  the  South  Sea.  In  1854  bishop  Selwyn  came 
to  England.  Twelve  years'  experience  had  taught  him 
that  his  diocese  must  be  divided,  ami  that  Melanesia 
must  have  some  one  who  could  spend  all  his  energies 
on  its  many  islands  and  its  diverse  population.  His 
time  in  England  was  not  wasted.  When  he  returned 
to  New  Zealand  he  was  accompanied  by  bishop  Patte- 
son.  For  some  rears  he  shared  and  directed  Pattesou's 
work  among  the  islands,  and  in  the  college  at  Auckland. 
Then  the  diocese  was  divided,  and  divided  again.  In 
1806  there  were  six  bishops  under  Selwyn's  direction  as 
primate,  and  among  them  Patteson  was  (riving  his  whole 
attention  to  those  islands  among  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  lay  down  bis  life.  In  1867  Selwyn  came  again 
to  England,  and  during  his  stay  the  diocese  of  Lichfield 
became  vacant.  It  was  offered  more  than  once  to  him, 
and  he  refused.  At  length,  on  being  strongly  pressed 
by  arehbishop  I»nglcr,  he  yielded.  His  administration 
of  this  new  and  trying  sphere,  which  comprised  the  so- 
called  "  Bluck  Country,"  was  very  rigorous.  Selwyn 
dietl  April  11,  1878.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  H. 
j  W.  Tucker  (Load.  1879,  2  vo'ls.).    (B  P.) 

Seminaries,  Theological,  in  the  United 
States.  Professional  schools  for  the  special  training 
|  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  almost  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. Although  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  were 
originally  instituted  chiefly  for  ecclesiastical  education, 
ami  clerical  studies  were  for  a  long  time  mainly  pur- 
sued in  them,  this  was  only  an  accident  of  the  time, 
arising  principally  from  the  im|*rfeet  views  of  science 
then  entertained,  and  the  predominance  of  religious 
teachers  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  the  famous  Sorbonue  (q.  v.)  of  France,  the  acad- 
emical studies  gradually  supplanted  the  theological; 
while  in  but  a  few  cases,  such  as  those  of  (ieneva  in 
Switzerland,  Montauban  in  France, and  the  Propaganda 
at  Home,  is  theology  prominently  or  exclusively  taught. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  training-schools  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dissenters,  which  are  comparatively  few  and  un- 
iufiuential.  As  a  very  general  rule,  however,  the  various 
branches  of  theology  in  Europe  are  included  as  depari- 
mentsnf  the  great  universities,  and  are  therefore  taught, 
almost  entirely  by  lectures,  as  parts  of  a  scientific  edu- 
cation. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  while  nearly  all  the 
higher  schools  were  originated  and  are  sustained  by 
various  Christian  bodies,  yet  the  system  of  special  prep- 
aration of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  very  generally 
carried  on  in  distinct  institutions,  sometimes  included 
in  a  so-called  university,  but  nevertheless  having  each 
its  separate  faculty  and  particular  course  or  study,  which 
is  intended  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  academy  and  the  college.    This  gives  a 
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definiteneas  and  practical  character  to  ministerial  train- 
ing scarcely  attainable,  or  even  attempted,  by  the  looser 
method  of  European  instruction.    See  Mini&tkrial 

ElJlCATlON. 

[,  Growth  and  Character  of  American  Schools  of 
Theuhif/y. — The  earliest  of  these  institutions,  exclusive 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  one  founded  in  1791,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  still  survives,  and  a  private  one  established  in 
1804  by  [)r.  John  M.Mason,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  lasted  several  years,  is  the  Theological  Seminary 
founded  by  the  Congregationalisms  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  in 
1808,  although  a  foundation  was  made  somewhat  earlier 
for  a  similar  institution  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  did  not  go  into  operation 
for  a  long  time.  The  next  great  theological  seminary 
was  that  of  ihe  Presbyterians,  founded  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  1812,  although  the  College  of  New  Jersey. with  which 
it  is  connected,  was  established  in  1757.  The  divinity 
schools  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are  even  more  modern, 
while  the  universities  themselves  are  much  older.  After 
the  above  dates  numerous  schools  and  departments  of  a 
strictly  theological  character  sprang  up  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  slates,  and  in  more  recent  times  they 
have  rapidly  multiplied  throughout  the  Union.  Thus, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  (1800-1809) 
there  were  but  two  organized,  in  the  second  2,  in  the 
third  14,  in  the  fourth  y,  in  the  fifth  8,  in  the  sixth  19, 
in  the  seventh  88,  in  the  eighth  (1870-79)  30.  The 
Report  of  the  I'niteil  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1883  (the  latest  return)  gave  the  total  of  theological 
seminaries  and  detriment*  as  being  145,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  583  resident  teachers  and  5771  students. 

"  As  to  the  method*  pursued  in  the  theological  schools 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  uni- 
formity, but  a  general  similarity,  prevails.  In  nearly 
all,  primary  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  New-Test.  Greek,  as  the  foundation  of  an  enlight- 
ened Scriptural  exegesis.  In  the  departments  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  systematic  and  practical  theology, 
instruction  is  largely  given  by  lectures,  with  references 
to  text-books  ami  collateral  reading.  In  all  the  fully- 
organized  seminaries  the  course  of  study  extends  t  hrough 
three  years,  and  is  planned  in  reference  to  the  attain- 
ments of  graduates  of  <  .lieges,  although  partial-course 
students  are  admitted  on  specified  conditions."  Tuition 
is  free,  and  arrangements  are  usually  made  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  board,  etc.,  to  a  very  low  rate. 

II.  Statistics. — The  accompanying  table,  compiled 
from  the  above-mentioned  report,  exhibits  a  summary 
account  of  all  the  theological  institutions  in  the  Uuioii, 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  several  states. 
For  further  details,  see  the  annual  catalogue  of  each, 
which  is  furnished  gratuitously  on  application  to  the 
presiding  officer. 

Sen,  Kesiiitb  Chunpkr,  one  of  the  chief  priests  of 
the  Brahma  Somaj  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  India.  The  sect 
of  which  he  was  a  leader  was  formed  in  1830  by  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.  In  1859  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  sect  by  his  remarkable  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  effected  the  separation  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  abolish  caste  in  their  communion,  ax 
the  Brahma  Somaj  of  India.  The  more  conservative 
remained  in  the  Church  at  Calcutta,  where  the  first 
building  was  opened  for  worship  in  1869.  Sen,  in  his 
published  sermons  and  tracts,  avows  his  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God,  in  immediate  revelation,  in  the  necessity 
of  a  new  birth,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
importance  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  His  morality  was 
pure,  and  he  inculcated  a  reverence  for  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  his 
divinity,  mediation,  and  atonement,  as  taught  in  the 
gospels.  He  believed  that  Christ  was  better  than  Mo- 
hammed or  Confucius.    Sen  died  in  India,  Jan.  8, 1884. 

Seneca  Version  or  thk  Scriptithes.  For  this 
branch  of  the  Iroquois  the  American  Bible  Socielv  has 
provided  the  gospels,  published  in  1829,  while  the  Brit- 


ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  the  goar*fc  ■/ 
Matthew  and  Mark.    In  general  the  Jr.iquois  ver*w 
(q.  v.)  is  understood  bv  the  Seneca*,  Mohawks, 
Oneidaa.    See  Bible  ofErery  h,*d,  p.  45«. 

Seney,  Robkrt,  a  veteran  Methodist  Epismr*! 
minister,  was  born  at  Queen  Anne,  Md^  <>cr.  12.  17*6 
He  l<>st  his  father  while  yet  an  infant,  wa*  cdmst™ 
|  New  York  city,  graduated  from  Columbia  0»lh«ev 
I  1815,  studied  law,  was  converted,  licensed  t<«  exlr-r 
travelled  some  time  with  Rev.  Nathan  llang*.  an>l  > 
1820  entered  the  New  York  Conference.    That  year  N 
served  Granville  Circuit  ;  in  1821,  New  Rocbellt:  in 
1822,  Wetherstield,  Conn.;  in  1823,  Poughkeepsae :  ■ 
1824,  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  in  1825,  Flushing;  in  1826  jus 
1827,  New  York  citv;  in  1828  and  1829.  Newbur*h:  in 
1830  and  1831,  Sandy  Hill  and  (Hen's  Fall*;  in  mi 
White  Plains  and  Greenbnrg;  in  1833,  White  Plaisv 
in  1834,  New  Haven;  in  1835,  Vesey  Street  and  M  i- 
berry  Street,  New  York  city;  in  1836,  Mulberry  Str»+i 
alone;  in  1837  and  1838,  Third  Street,  Brooklvn:  »r 
1839  and  1840,  Newhurgh;  in  1841  and  1842.  K>w 
Church,  Poughkeepsie;  in  1843  and  1844.  Allen  Suns 
Church,  New  York  citv;  in  1845,  Mariner's  Meth.-w 
|  Episcopal  Chapel;  in  1846  and   1847,  Washing 
Street,  Brooklyn;  in  1848.  Danbury.  Conn. ;  in  1*4$. 
Carlton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn  fin  1850,  Washire- 
ton  Street  Church,  as  supernumerary;  in  1 85 1 .  S-*:  t 
Brooklyn  Home  Mission,  ami  in  1852  and  I8i3  suprr- 
numerarv  at  Brooklvn,  where  he  continued  to  n»^* 
until  the  close  of  his  life,  July  1,  1854.    Mr.  Seney  »  »• 
eminently  devoted  and  successful,  able  and  wiunii  c 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  «*7; 
Simpson.  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sennara,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  sacred  BrahtairtictI 
cord,  whose  use  is  restricted  to  the  three  superior  cssrw 
as  a  mark  of  distinction.  It  is  composed  of  a  defict- 
number  of  threads  of  cotton  taken  from  a  partimlir 
plant.    Its  length  is  such  as  to  allow  of  its  being  mm 

I  diagonally  across  the  body,  brum  the  left  shoulder  i; 

I  the  right  side.  The  stoutest  cord  is  that  worn  h\ 
Brahmins,  that  of  the  Kshatriyas  being  thinner  and 
that  of  the  Vaisvas  be  iug  very  slender,  so  that  tHt 
cord  serves  to  distinguish  between  the  castes.  ( BuiVr. 
lAtnd  of  the  Veda,  says  that  the  Brahmin's  cord  is  eo*k 
of  cotton  threads,  the  Kshatriyas  of  hemp,  and  the 
Vaisya  a  of  wool  ).  Brahminical  devotees  or  aaicU 
often  wear  a  snake-skin  instead  of  the  cord. 

Sepharvaim.    Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  who  Yss 
recently  explored  the  region  in  question,  and  is  » 
versed  likewise  in  Assyriology,  finds  in  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions four  cities  or  districts  called  Stjipara,  tb* 

i  Greek  equivalent  of  this  name.  Of  these  the  two  pne- 
cipal  ones,  he  thinks,  were  the  "Sippara  of  the  Son." 
discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Abu-Habba,  and  the  ord- 
inal place,  known  as  the  M Sippara  of  Anuenit."  betiv 

t  the  one  where  Sargon  I  was  exposed  in  his  imam, 
the  town  of  Xisuthms,  the  one  captured  by  Cyrus  ant- 
out  fighting,  and  Ihe  seat  of  the  famous  Jewish  srh» ', 

;  which  Dr.  Wanl  l>elieves  he  has  found  in  the  large  uil 
or  mound  still  bearing  the  medieval  name  of  .4a**r. 
south  of  the  point  of  the  effluence  of  the  Sokka»cb 
canal  from  the  Euphrates.    See  Htbraica,  Jan. 
p.  79  sq. 

Sepphot  is  The  modem  site  Seffurieh  is  <Nf»i.nv 
ly  described  in  Ihe  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (i,  279, 380  sq.).    (See  illust ration  on  p.  841.) 

Serapion.  By  way  of  supplement  we  add  tb* 
following  bearers  of  that  name:  (1),  eighth  bUhop-/ 
Anl inch,  successor  of  Maximum  and  opponent  of  the 
Mnntanists;  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecctes.  a* A 
22;  (2),  a  martvr  bv  the  name  of  Serapion  is  mention*! 
by  Eusebius,  iv,  41,  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  or- 
der Decius  at  Alexandria;  (8),  a  third  one  by  the  «*■* 
name  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  iv,  44,  as  belonging  t> 
the  lapsi  (q.  v.) ;  (4),  auother  Serapion  is  meiif wrnetl  ly 
Cassiati  in  CoUnL  x,  2.    See  Sozom.  viii,  1 1 ;  Schruclh, 
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viii,  451;  Gieseler,  i,  2,  244  ;  Plitt-Ilerzog,  Reai-Eruy- 
LlofKlV.  (RP.) 

Serpiliua,  Gkoro,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  Lorn  at  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  June  1 1, I608. 
He  studied  at  Leirwic,  was  in  1690  deacon  at  Wilsdrup, 
near  Dresden,  in  lti95  pastor  at  Ratisbon.  and  dieil  Nov. 
28.  1728.  He  published,  WdUtibtdiye  Liederomroraltim 
(Pirn  a.  I69U): — Deacriptio  Sunmjoya<  Serjnliana  /wro- 
InUti  (  Rati*bon,  1723 ) :  —  Personalia  Mu$ut,  Jo*na>, 
Samueli*,  Etra,  Xehemia,  Afardrchai  et  Estheri  (l^  ip- 
nic,  1708):—  Penomtlia  Jvbi  (  1710  ):  —  Ptrnmalin 


ties  of  the  country,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk- 
sos his  worship  was  annulled,  his  statues  defaced,  ami 
his  name  everywhere  erased.  He  was  represented  as 
an  ass-headed  man,  holding  the  usual  crux  ansata,  or 
staff  of  life,  and  the  cvcufti,  staff  of  divine  power.  The 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  regard  Set  at  a  person- 
ification of  the  evil  principle.  "The  worship  of  this 
god  passed  through  two  historical  phases.  At  one  time 
he  was  bald  in  honor,  and  accounted  as  one  of  the 
greater  gods  of  Abydos.  He  apf>ears  to  hare  had  a 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Thcban  deity  Mentu, 


Dttvidii  (1718)  -.—Saiomo  in  Continuation**  Scriptomm  |  >n  which  he  was  the  adversary  of  the  serpent  Apopbie, 
Biblioru  m  ( 17 1 5  ) :  —  Permntitin  letaim  { 17 17  ),  etc 
See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Throlnnen  Itruttrhlandn.  K  v.  \ 
Ftlrst,  BiN.  ./«</.  a.  v.;  Jbcher,  AUgemeinet  Gelehrten- 

I  >  :  it     ,  8.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Servatiua,  Saint.  According  to  At hanaslus  (A  pol. 
i  i,  767),  a  Gallican  bishop,  by  the  name  of  Servntios, 
was  among  those  who  attended  the  Council  of  Sardica 
in  347,  and  he  may  probably  have  been  the  same  whom 
Sulpicius  Severus  sent  to  Kimini  in  859  to  defend  the 
Athauasian  orthi>doxy  against  the  Arians.  See  Rett- 
berg,  Kirehenyetchichte  I)rulichland$,  i,  204  sq. ;  Fried- 
ricb,  Kirehenfff»chirkte  Deuttchlandr,  i,  800  *q. ;  Hefele, 
Co^uiliengetehiehtf,  i.  515;  Plitt-Hereog,  ReaUEncyklop. 
a.  v. ;  Lichienberger,  Encyciop.  de$  Sciencti  Religieu»es% 
a,  v.  Servaia.    (R  P.) 

Session,  Church  ( or  Kirk  ).    See  Presbttb- 
BUAHtSU 

Bet  (or  Sntekh),  an  ass-headed  deity,  the  national 
god  of  the  Shemitic  Hyksos,  who,  on  their  invasion 
of  Egypt  in  the  interval  between  the  thirteenth  and 
eighteenth  dynasties,  forced  his  sole  worship  upon  the 
Egyptians.    Set  was  already  one  of  the  cusmical  dei- 


the  symbol  of  wickedness  and  darkness.  Some  lime 
later  on,  in  consequence  of  political  changes,  the  wor- 
ship of  Set  wns  alfctltshcd,  and  his  statues  were  de- 
stroyed. It  is  difficult  to  state  at  what  period  Set 
was  introduced  into  the  Osirian  myths  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  evil,  and  thus  became  identified  with  Typhcn 
as  the  murderer  of  the  great  Egyptian  god  Osiris.  The 
treatise  (by  Plutarch),  lit  fsiae  et  Oriride,  makes  Neph- 
thys  the  companion  of  Set,  and  she  is  reprrsented  united 
with  him  in  a  group  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Gods.  The  animal  symbolical  of  Set 
was  a  carnivorous  quadruped,  at  one  time  confounded 
with  the  a<«-god  of  Josephus  and  Apion,  having  a  long, 
curved  snout  and  upright,  square-topped  ears,  which 
characters  are  often  exaggerated  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  jackal  of  Anubis  "  (Pierret).  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  of  the  old  mythology,  in  the  period  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Set  was  identified  with  the 
Hyksos  Sutekh,  who  was  properly  an  Asiatic  deity,  and 
whose  worship  was  maintained  even  by  Seti  I  and 
Hameses  II.  Both  gods,  however,  were  treated  as  im- 
pious, and  their  worship  as  heretical,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly  between 
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them,  owing  to  the  complete  destruction  by  the  Egyp- 
tians of  all  i  hose  parts  of  the  monuments  whereon  their 
names  occur. 

Seventh-day  Adventiata.  See  Advestists, 
Skvknth-dat. 

SeveniB,  Alexander,  See  Alexander  Severls. 

Seyffarth,  Gustav,  a  Lutheran  theologian  an<l 
archaeologist  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ubigau,  Sax- 
ony, July  18,  1796.  lie  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  com- 
menced his  academical  career  there  in  1823.  In  1857 
he  came  to  America,  was  professor  at  the  Lutheran 
Concordia  College,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  retired  in  1871  to 
New  York  city,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1885.  lie  published, 
I'eber  die  ut  sprunglichen  Eaute  der  hebr.  Buchstal/en 
(  Leipsic,  1824)  -.—Beit  rage  tut  Kenntuiss  tier  Lileratur, 
Kunst,  Mythol»gie  und  Geschichte  der  title*  .Egypter 
(1826-40)  •.—Ckrmologili  Sacra  (1846)  :—Uus  tausnul- 
jdhtige  Reich  im  l.ichte  der  OJ'enbarungen  dts  Alien 
und  Xeuru  Testament  <  N.  Y.  1«60).  Sec  Furst,  Bib/. 
Jud.  a.  v. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theid.  n.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Sfondrata.  C«elestise,  prince -abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
and  nephew  of  Gregory  XIV,  was  liorn  at  Milan  in 
1644.  He  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
taught  theology,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  at  various 
places,  and  was  elected  princ*-abl>ot  of  St.  Gal!  in  1689. 
In  1695  Innocent  XII  made  Sfondrata  a  cardinal,  but 
he  died  soon  after  his  promotion,  in  the  same  year,  at 
Rome.  Sfondrata  wrote,  Met/tile  Sacerdotittm  Romano 
I'otttifici  Assertum  et  Quatuor  I'rojKtsitionibus  Exjdica- 
turn  (1684),  which  is  a  defence  of  the  absolute  suprema- 
cy of  the  pope  over  and  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Gallicau  Church.  Five  French  bishops  refuted  this 
work: — Xodus  I'rmdestinationis  .  .  .  Itisstdutus  (Home, 
1696;  Venice,  1698).  This  posthumous  work  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Sorbonne,  Bossuet,  and  others,  who  in 
vain  tried  to  have  the  book  put  on  the  Index.  Sec 
Morcri,  Auctores  IhUtrii  lialici  (Venice,  1732),  vol.  vi ; 
Journal  des  Sacants,  1698,  1708,  and  1709;  Lichtenber- 
ger,  Kurt/clop.  de$  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.    (II.  1\) 

Shaalbim.  The  probable  representative  of  this 
place,  Selbit,  lies  two  miles  north  of  Amwns.  It  is  • 
deserted  ruin,  and  ''appears  to  lie  the  Seiebi  of  Jerome's 
Comment,  on  £zrXr.xlviii,22"  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  52). 

Shaaraim.  The  probable  site  is  that  of  Khurbet 
Saireh,  three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  licit  Nettlf, 
and  one  a  half  west  of  Beit  Atab.  It  conaiat*  of  "  foun- 
dations on  a  hill,  with  a  spring  below"  (Memoirs  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  124).  ~ 

Shahazimah  is  conjectured  bv  Lieut.  Cornier 
(Tent  Work,  ii 889)  to  be  the  present  Tell  esh- Sheikh 
Ktuim,  "a  very  large  artificial  mound  near  the  Jordan  " 
(Menunrs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  128),  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  but  there  is  no  special 
ground  for  this  identification. 

Sharpe,  Samcel,  an  Egyptologist  and  Hebrew 
acholar,  was  born  in  England  in  1799.  After  starting 
in  life  as  a  banker,  he  soon  retired  from  business,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  studio  of  Egyptology  and  He- 
brew. The  numerous  volumes  which  came  from  his  pen 
during  his  long  and  busy  life— he  died  in  August,  1881 
— were  all  concerned  either  with  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  or  with  Biblical  researches.  "A  Unita- 
rian and  liberal," says  the  Academy,  "  he  occupied  him- 
self in  popularizing  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  Script- 
ures which,  though  it  would  now  be  considered  at  once 
conservative  ami  narrow,  seemed  half  a  century  ago 
startling,  if  not  profane."  Mischief  Egyptological  works 
were  the  following:  Early  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  Manet  ho,  and  the  Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions  (1836) :  —  Egyptian  Inscrijttions  from  the 
British  Museum  awl  other  Sources  (first  series,  1837; 
second  series,  1855  ): — The  Rudiments  of  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Egyjttian  Hieroglyphics  (mi):— The  History  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  (1888):— History  of  Egypt 


under  the  Romans  (1842)  :— The  History  of  Egypt  fnm 
the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  of  the  A  robs,  A.R 
640  (1846  ;  5th  ed.  1870)  -.—  The  Chronology  and  Geo? 
raphy  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1849):— Historical  Sketch  «r 
the  Egyjttian  Buildings  and  Sculpture  (1854)  i—A kt- 
andrian  Chronology  (1857) :  —  Egyptian  I/ieroglywJun 

(1861)  :— Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Ms*** 

(1862)  :—The  Decree  of  Canapus  (1870)  :  The  Rostfi 

Stone  (1*71).  His  most  important  publications  on  IW- 
lioal  matters  were,  Historic  Soles  on  the  Books  of  ri> 
GUI  and  Xeic  Testaments  (1854  ;  3d  ed.  1858)  :- 


.Votes  on  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  it*. 
Testament  (1856;  2d  ed.  1867):—  The  Chromdogy  ofts- 
Bible  { 1868)  -.—  Texts  from  the  H.dy  Bible  Explained  U 
the  Help  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  (rod.)  : — History  / 
the  Hebrew  Sot  ion  and  Literature  (18«:9;  2d  ed.  1872: 
— On  the  Journeys  and  Ejnstles  of  the  A  postle  /W 

(1876)  :—,!  Short  Hebrew  Grammar  without  /W, 

(1877)  : — The  Book  of  Isaiah  arranqrd  ChrrmolntncnUj 
in  a  Recisetl  Translation,  ami  A  ccontpanied  irith  Histor- 
ical Stttes  (eod.).  Mr.  Sharpe'*  two  lilts*  of  study  mrt 
in  his  work  on  Egyptian  MythoUtgy  an  I  Eoyptittn  Chris- 
tianity, tcilh  their  In  fluence  on  the  Opinions  of  Modem 
Christendom  (1863).  *  In  1875  he  brought  out  a  vnlun* 
on  Hebrew  Inscriptions  from  the  Valley*  between  Egypt 
and  Mount  Sinai,  and  shortly  after  his  death  wa«  pub- 
lished his  Uap^afia  EirurroXij,  The  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas from  the  Sinaitic  Mtmusctipt  of  ike  Bible,  with  ■ 
English  translation  (1881),  in  which  he  seeks  to  tix  ir» 
date  to  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  br 
Titua.    (B.  P.) 

Shamben.  The  pmhable  representative  of  tbi« 
place,  Ttll  esh-Shetiah,  lien  ten  miles  north-west  si 
Khurbet  Bir  es-Seba,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  M- 
nudrs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (iii,  339) :  "  A  Urg* 
mound  on  the  north  bank  of  the  valley.  Broken  psV 
tery  and  a  few  small  unhewn  stones  are  found  ou  tbe 
top.    In  the  valley  is  a  well-cut  trough  of  basalt." 

Shaw,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miiirwr. 
was  tiorn  at  Bridgewater,  Mas*;  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Marsh  field  in  April,  1769;  and  died  June  I. 
1816.    See  Sprague,  A  tmals  of  the  A  met  .  Pulpit,  i.  571 

Shechesh.     The  archaeological  remains  of  th< 

modem  Sablus  are  copiously  described  in  the  Memwi 
to  the  Ordnance  Surrey  (ii,  203  sq.). 

Sheldon,  George,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Northampton.  Mas*,  Oct.  12.  1813.  Hr 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1835. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  He 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  near  Charleston.  S.'  <".. 
fn»m  1840  to  1843,  and  was  afterwanls  chosen  dUtnrt 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible  .Society  for  New  Jen*v 
and  Delaware,  which  office  he  fillet!  for  thirtr  year*. 
It  may  be  said  his  life  was  spent  in  organizing  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  io  :r- 
discharge  of  his  duties  he  displayed  great  energy,  wis- 
dom, and  executive  ability.  He  was  much  esteenwd 
by  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  where  he  resided  twetiiv 
years.  He  died  there,  June  16.  188L  See  .V.  V.  oh- 
setrer,  J une  23,  1 88 1 .    ( W.  P.  S.) 

Sheldon,  Luther,  D.D,  a  Congregational  mr 
ter,  was  born  at  Kupert,  Vt.,  Feb.  18. 1786.  He  grarfa- 
ated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1808,  and  was  onuunei 
at  Easton,  Mass  in  1810.  which  pastorate  be  retained 
until  his  resignation  in  1855.  He  preached  six  tb-o- 
sand  written  sermons,  and  declined  right  call*  to  larger 
salaries.  He  died  at  Easton,  Sept.  16, 1866.  See  C«* 
Quarterly,  18457,  p.  304, 

She! ton,  George  A.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 

Pmtestant  Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  St.  Jaast** 
Church,  Newtown,  L.  I.;  died  Dec  27,  1863,  aged 
ty-three  year*.     See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  iter.  April 
1864,  p.  150. 

Shelton,  William,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  waa  born  at  Fairficai. 
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<  "mi.,  in  September,  1798,  his  father  being  the  Rev. 
Pbilu  Shelton,  the  first  Episcopal  clergyman  onlained 
in  America.  William  graduated  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  18*23,  was  or- 
dained deacon  the  aame  year,  and  presbyter  in  1826; 
ministered  at  Pittsburgh  and  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
his  native  town,  until  1829,  when  he  became  rector  of 
St,  Paul's  Church,  Buffalo.  In  1879  he  wai  made  }xutor 
em>  ritu -.  .'in.  I  so  continued  until  bis  deal  h,  at  the  old 
Fairfield  parsonage,  Oct.  11, 1883.  See  (N.  Y.)  Church 
Almnmic,  1884,  p.  103. 

Shema.  The  Sameh  between  Tell  Milh  and  Deer- 
•heba,  proposed  for  this  place,  is  an  error  for  Saweh 
(i.e.  Hazor-Shual ) ;  and  Tristram  suggests  PUicr$, 
p.  18)  that  Shema  (i.  e.  Sbeha)  is  represented  by  Tell 
es-.Stba,  alxHit  two  miles  east  of  Bir  es-Seba.  See 
Bkkkshkba. 

Shepard.  George,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1802.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1824.  from  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1827,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  5,  1828, 
pastor  at  Hallowell,  Me.  He  became  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor  in  1836, 
and  died  there,  March  23,  1868.  See  Trim.  Cat.  of  A  u- 
duver  Theol.  Hem.  1870,  p.  76. 

Shepard.  Thomas,  1 ».  I  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Norton,  Mass.,  May  7,  1792.  After 
studying  at  Taunton  Academy,  be  graduated  from  j 
Bmwu  University  in  1813,  and  in  1816  from  Andnver  , 
Theological  Seminary.  The  two  succeeding  years  he 
was  a  home  missionary  in  Georgia.  In  1818  and  1819 
he  was  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Ashtield,  Mass., 
June  16, 1819,  awl  remained  until  May  8,  1833.  From 
1833  to  1835  Dr.  Shepard  was  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  From  April  30,  1835,  until  his  death 
he  was  pastor  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  all  hough  he  had  resigned 
active  service  in  1865.  lu  1846  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  Oct,  5, 1879.  Among 
his  publications  were  various  sermons  and  thirty  Sew 
Year's  Annual*.    See  Cong.  Year-book,  1880,  p.  27. 

Shepley,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Solon,  Me.,  in  May,  1804.  His  father  dy- 
ing when  David  was  quite  young,  he  went  to  Norridge-  j 
wock,  where  he  resided  for  a  time  in  the  family  of  Rev. 
Juoah  iv.  i.  and  became  a  Christian.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Saco,  graduated  from  Bowdoiu 
College  in  1825,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1828.  He  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  February,  1H29,  and  re- 
aigned  in  April,  1849.  He  was  next  pastor  at  Winslow 
from  September,  1851,  uutil  June,  1862;  subsequently 
of  the  Central  Church  at  Falmouth  for  a  short  time, 
aixl  then  provisional  secretary  of  the  Maine  Missionary 
•S*»cieiy.  His  health  failing, "he  removed  to  Providence, 
It.  I in  1871,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Dec. 
1 ,  1 081,   See  Providence  Journal,  l>ec.  3, 1881.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Sherman,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister and  educator,  was  Uirn  at  Edgeeomb,  Me.,  March 
3,  1»00.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1826, 
was  principal  for  six  years  of  the  Academy  at  North 
Yarmouth,  studied  two  years  at  Andover,  and  in  1K34 
went  to  Columbia,  Tenn.,  as  profe**nr  of  ancient  lan- 
tjuajxes  in  Jackson  College.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  college,  during  three  of  which  be 
was  its  president.  He  died  in  June,  1849.  See  Hut. 
cj-  f*<,ted»m  College,  p.  355.    (J .  C.  S.) 

Sherwood,  A  dial,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  Oct-  3.  1791.  He  studied 
three  years  at  Middlebury  College,  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1817, studied  one  year  in  the  Andover 
T hewdoglcal  Seminary,  and  then  went  to  Georgia  for 
hi*  health,  where  he  took  high  rank  as  a  preacher. 
II a  was  ordained  pastor  at  Bethlehem,  near  Lexlng- 
i.  ,n,  in  182a    While  at  Eatooton.  whither  he  went  ill  1 


1827,  having  charge  of  an  academy,  as  well  as  preach* 
ing,  a  most  remarkable  revival  began  in  his  church, 
and  for  two  years  it  spread  through  the  state.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  what  is 
now  Mercer  University.  In  1837  and  1838  he  was  a 
professor  in  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  from  1889  to  1841  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Mercer  University,  Ga.  For  several  years  he  was 
president  of  Shurtleff  College,  Alton,  111.  Iu  1848  and 
1849  he  was  president  of  the  Masouic  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo.,  and  from  1849  to  1857  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Cape  Girardeau.  Returning  to  Georgia,  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Marshall  College  for  a  few  years.  The  closing 
yearn  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Missouri,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  St.  Loui*,  Aug.  18,  1879.  Among  the  numerous 
production  of  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  his  Gazetteer 
of  Georgia,  Christum  anil  Jewish  Churches,  and  hia 
Sates  on  the  Sew  Testament.  In  his  personal  appear- 
ance Dr.  Sherwood  was  tall  and  commanding,  with 
noble  and  dignified  features.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
EncycU>p.  p.  1054.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Sherwood.  Reuben,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
May  11,  1856,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  clergymen  of  his  denomination  in  Dutches* 
Countv,  and  for  the  last  twentv-two  veers  of  his  life 
had  been  rector  of  St.  James's  Church  at  Hyde  Park. 
He  was  formerly,  for  a  long  time,  in  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Norwalk.  Conn.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
parishes  at  Saugerties  and  Esopus,  N.  Y.  See  .Irocr. 
Quar.  Church  /tee.  1K56,  p.  301. 

Shicron  is  thought  by  Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  84) 
to  be  the  modem  Zernika,  which  lies  two  and  a  half 
miles  north-east  of  Yebnah  (Jabneh),  and  is  "a  large 
mud  village,  with  cactus  hedges  around  it,  and  wells  in 
the  gardens"  (Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  414). 
Lieut.  Cornier  suggests  (  Quar.  Statement  of"  PaU  Explor. 
Fund,"  Oct.  1876,  p.  170,  note)  that  it  may  be  the  A'Aar- 
bel  Sukereir,  a  small  ruined  khan,  near  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Yebnah, 
and  exhibiting  traces  of  a  cistern, a  reservoir,  a  viaduct, 
and  a  canal  (Memoirs,  ii,  425). 

Shihon.  For  t  his  place  both  Tristram  (Bible  Places, 
p.  277)  and  Conder  (  7>«f  Work,  ii,  889)  accept  Ayun 
esh-Shain,  two  miles  north-west  of  Debflrieh,  which 
consists  merely  of  •*  two  springs,  built  up  with  masonry, 
about  thirty  yards  apart;  good  perennial  supply  of 
water;  no  stream"  (Memoirs  of  Ordnance  Survey,  i, 
377).  On  the  other  hand,  esh- Shejerah,  four  and  a  half 
miles  north  by  east  of  Debftrieh,  contains  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building  later  used  as  a  mosque  (ihid.  p.  414). 

Shlhor-Iibnath.  Both  Tristram  (Bible  Places, 
p.  289)  and  Conder  (Tent  Work,  ii,  839)  identify  thia 
stream  with  the  Wady  esh-Shagur,  which  comes  down 
the  mountains  east  of  Acre,  and  by  its  junction  with 
Wady  Shulb  forms  the  Wady  el-Halzun,  that  mna  into 
the  Nahr  Numcin.  or  Bel  us.  This,  however,  is  at  least 
fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Carmel,  and  more  than 
twenty  from  the  south  west  extremity  of  Asher. 

Shiloh.  The  archaeological  remaina  at  Seilun  are 
minutely  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  367  sq.).  The  following  particu- 
lars from  Conder's  Tent  Work  (i,  81  sq.)  are  of  interest : 

"  We  approached  Shiloh  from  the  sonth,  hv  a  mountain- 
rond  of  evident  antiqmtv,  from  the  little  plufn.  The  ruiua 
of  a  modern  village  here  occupy  a  sort  of  tell  or  mound. 
(Mi  the  east  mid  north  the  site  Is  shut  In  by  bare  and  lofty 
hills  of  gray  limestone,  dotted  over  with  a  few  tig-tree*  ; 
on  the  south  the  phiteau  looks  down  on  the  plain  just 
croened.  A  deep  valley  runs  behind  the  town  on  the 
north,  and  in  its  shies  are  many  rock-cut  sepulchral';  fol- 
lowing Its  conrse  westward,  we  again  readied  the  main 
road,  thus  Avoiding  a  steep  pas*,  nnd  inrnlni:  northwards 
found  the  village  of  Lehotiah  perched  on  the  hillside  to 
the  west  of  the  road  and  north  of  Sbllob,  as  described  in 
the  Bible. 

Shiloh  was  for  about  four  hnudred  years  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark.  It  I*  a  question  of  no 
little  luleiest  whether  this  was  the  first  spot  selected  after 
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Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  Sbiioh. 

the  conquest  of  the  hills  by  Joshnn.  Thnt  Shiloh  became 
the  gathering-place  after  the  conqnest  of  Sheehem  there 
i-  abundant  proof  (Josh,  xxii,  IV),  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Tabernacle  waa  placed  there  early;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  'Sanctuary  of  the  Lord'  (<>r  Holy  Place 
of  Jehovah)  mentioned,  by  the  oak  near  Sheehem  (Josh, 
xxiv,  '»fi|,  mid  we  may  perhaps  gather  that,  though  not 
recognised  by  the  doctor*  of  the  Mishna,  there  wat>  a  time 
when  the  Tabernacle  i"tood,  a*  la  iielieved  by  the  Samar- 
itans, near  Sheehem  The  dale  which  they  give  for  Ita 
transference  ti>  Shiloh,  in  the  time  of  Kli,  whom  they  con- 
aider  to  have  beeu  the  mat  schis malical  leader  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  doe*  not,  however,  accord  with  the 
Blhllcal  account,  nnd  the  stonr  no  doubt  originated  in 
Consequence  of  religious  hatre«f. 

"The  aite  being  to  certainly  known.  It  become*  of  In- 
terest to  aiteculuie  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. Helow  the  lop  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  of  the  ruins, 
theie  ia  u  sort  of  irregular  quadrangle,  sloping  rather  to 
the  weal,  and  perchVd  above  terrace*  made  for  agricultural 
)Kir|K>sea.  The  i  ••  k  haa  here  beeu  rudely  hewn  in  two 
parallel  acarpa  for  over  four  hundred  feet,  with  a  court 
between,  seveiity-seveu  feet  wide,  and  sunk  live  feet  be- 
low the  outer  surface-  Thus  there  would  be  sufficient 
room  for  the  court  of  the  Tal>ernacle  in  thla  area,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  measurement  north  aud  south 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  width  of  the  court  (lift  v  cubits), 
which  was  ulso  measured  north  and  sotnh.  From  the 
Mishna  we  learn  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Tabernacle 
erected  at  Shiloh  was  of  stone,  with  a  tent  above. 

"There  are,  however,  two  other  places  which  demand 
Attention  n«  possible  sites,  one  lieiug  perhaps  a  synagogue, 
the  other  a  little  building  called  the  'Mn»que  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God.* 

"The  building  which  I  have  called  n  synagogue  Is  sit- 
unte  on  a  slope  south  of  the  rniu*  of  Shiloh.  It  is  thirty- 
seven  feet  square,  and  built  of  good  masonry.  The  door 
is  on  the  north,  aud  is  surmounted  by  a  flat  lintel,  on 
which  is  a  design  in  bold  relief,  representing  vases  and 
wreaihs.  Inside  there  are  pillars  with  capitals,  seemingly 
Hy/antine.  A  sloping  scarp  has  I  wen  built  against  the 
wall  on  three  sides.and  a  little  mosque  sacred  to  El-Arbain 
— 'the  Fortv'  Companions  of  the  Prophet— is  built  on  to 
the  east  wall.  There  i*  a  pointed  arcri  on  the  west  wall. 
Thus  we  have  at  Wst  three  periods— that  of  the  old  syna- 

f rogue,  represented  by  the  lintel,  which  Is  similar  to  the 
Intcls  of  Galilrean  synagogues,  that  of  a  later  Christian 
erection,  nod  Anally  the  Moslem  mosque,  built,  prob- 
ably, where  the  apse  of  the  chapel  would  have  been 
placed. 

"The  Jamia  el-Yeteitn,  or  'Mosque  of  the  Servants  of 
Owl.'  is  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  tell.    It  is 
hv  a  Urge  oak-tree,  and  Is  of  good  masonrv,  like 


that  of  the  lust .  there  waa  nothing  very  remarkable  in  born  near  Exeter  id  18U3.    From  W 


the  little  low  chamber  within,  hat  the  nsnt 
seems  to  preserve  a  tradition  of  the  postu  -s 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

"The  only  water  close  to  the  Tillage  was  ovt 
contained  in  a  little  tank  with  step*,  sootis  f 
the  lower  mosque.  There  is,  however,  a 
Miring  placed,  as  ia  often  to  be  observed  ro 
Pale»tine,  at  a  distance  of  no  Wtm  than  IhMt 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  br»d 
of  the  valley  which  cornea  down  Itehirxi  \ie 
ruins  from  the  east.  A  good  supply  of  wjr 
here  issues  into  a  rocky  basin,  and  w»«  vr<* 
carried  by  an  underground  aqueduct  to  a  rci- 
COI  tank,  but  is  now  allowed  to  ran  waste 

"The  vineyards  of  Shiloh  have  disappears-', 
though  very  possibly  once  surrounding 
spring,  and  p«'rhaps  extending  down  the  vl- 
lev  westwards,  where  water  is  also  £-be4 
With  the  destruction  of  the  village  desoUuuc 
has  spread  over  the  barren  hills  around. 

"A  yearly  feast  waa  held  at  Shiloh.  «bn 
the  women  came  out  to  dance  in  the  virr- 
yards  (Judges  xxi,  21).  It  is  p<*a»il>le  thit  i 
tradition  of  this  festival  is  retained  in  ?Sr 
name  Merj  el -'Aid,  'Meadow  of  the  FcasV 
to  the  south  of  the  present  site." 

Shimron.  The  present  Srwinieh  is  <k- 
scrila'd  in  the  Meiwiirs  accompanviug  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (i,  280)  as  "a  small  villir? 
on  a  knoll  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  E«- 
draelon  [rive  miles  west  of  Nazareth],  with 
three  springs  .  .  .  and  contains  probably  W-4 
than  one  hundred  son  Is,"  it  has  "artitW  ii 
mounds,  traces  uf  ruins,  and  a 
(ibid,  p  839). 

Shitin,  Asa,  an  eminent  Methodist  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  horn  in  New  Jersey.  Mar 
8.  17H1,  of  poor  but  honest  Quaker  partnr«. 
He  received  his  education  chiefly  among  xh* 
western  hills  of  Virginia,  became  a  Methods 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  requested  to  be- 
come an  extorter,  and  before  his  twentieth  year  »*« 
employed  as  a  travelling  preacher  in  the  Methodic 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  connection  he  continwi 
over  twenty  seven  years.  The  fact  that  he  never  m* 
an  English  grammar  or  a  chick  until  be  entered  op-n 
his  first  circuit  pictures  his  illiterate  and  inexperience.! 
condition;  yet  such  was  his  progress  that  in  ]*><*■*• 
find  him  by  appointment  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Ht 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work,  utilized  his  opportu- 
nities as  a  student,  and  whether  in  season  or  out  of  sea- 
son, in  town  or  in  country,  in  the  wooda  or  on  hone- 
hack,  his  tireless  mind  was  at  work,  until  he  became  ■ 
theologian  before  whose  logic  and  masterly  delivery  n» 
foe  of  the  truth  cull  stand.  In  1825  Mr.  Shinn  «M 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  1*2? 
withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  bfli«~t 
to  organize  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  at  v* 
first  conference,  which  was  held  that  year,  in  Ohio,  br 
was  elected  president.  lie  afterwards  was  the  sr< 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  In  H84  a* 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  /  W^w,  f  A 
served  two  years.  When  a  young  man  Mr.  Shinn  n- 
perienced  an  accidental  fracture  of  his  skull,  which,  be- 
cause of  improper  surgical  attention. caused  his  team- 
ity  in  old  age,  and  he  waa  removed  to  Brattleboro  <Vt.) 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11.  1HS3.  Mr. 
Shinn  produced  two  theological  works:  The  PLm  -j 
Salvation,  and  The  Benerolmce  and  Rectitude  of  the  >»- 
prenu  Being;  they  evince  great  logical 
of  heart,  and  loyalty  to 
the  M.  P.  Church,  p.  Sib. 

S  horse  wood,  t }  ten  roe,  a  Scotch  prelate,1 
tor  of  Culler  in  1449,  aud  iu  1463  waa  chanoellor  of  :he 
Church  of  Dunkeld.  He  was  eon  feasor  to  the  king  i« 
1454,  in  which  rear  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  England. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  the  see  of  Brechin.  Oct.  22  tlx 
same  year,  was  also  royal  secretary,  and  afterwards  be- 
came lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  bishop  there  io 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  164, 


1462. 


Short,  Augustus,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate  •«* 
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he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where 
be  graduated  A.B.  in  1824,  and  AM  in  1826.  He  was 
appointed  vicar  of  IJavensthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1835;  Hampton  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1846,  and  the 
first  bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  1847.  lie 
died  Oct.  8,  1883. 

Short,  David  Hawkins,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  l8tH>.  ile  graduated 
fmm  Trinity  College  in  1833,  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  iu  1836;  was  ordained  the 
same  year;  for  a  number  of  years  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  iu  KidgeHcld,  Conn.;  in  1860  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  Church,  Waisted;  iu  1861  of  Grace  Church, 
liroadbrook;  in  1866  removed  to  Greenwich  as  rector 
of  two  churches,  viz.:  Calvary  Church,  at  Hound  Hill, 
and  Kmmanuel  Church,  in  Glenville;  in  1867  officiated 
in  St.  John's  Church,  Hartford;  the  next  year  in  the 
Memorial  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  West|>ort.  Hu 
resided  in  Portland,  in  1870,  without  charge;  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  officiated  in  Trinity  Church,  iu  that  place; 
in  1*7*2  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Northford,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  He 
tlied  in  Fairfield.  Jan.  21, 1877.  See  Prot.  KpUc.  Alma- 
nac, 1878,  p.  170. 

Shoter.    See  Officer. 

Shunem.  Its  modern  representative.  Solum,  is 
three  and  a  quarter  miles  north  of  Zertu,  and  is  briefly 
noted  iu  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey (ii,  87).  The  following  particulars  concerning  Us 
tituation  are  given  by  Conder  (Tent  Work,  i,  123) : 

"Westward  the  view  includes  Fuleh— the  crusading 
Castle  of  the  Bean,  with  its  fosse  and  marshy  pool  nnt- 
side,  and  extends  na  far  as  Citrmel,  fifteen  miles  nwny. 
Thus  thr  whoie  extent  of  the  ride  of  the  Rhunammiie 
womno  i  Kings  iv,  24)  under  the  burning  noontide  sun  of 
hnrresl-time  is  visible.  Wert-  the  h«>u-e»  of  that  time  no 
larger  Itmu  the  mitd-cabins  of  (he  modern  village,  it  whs 
not  a  gMMl  nrchitectnral  undertaking  to  build  'a  little 
chamber'  for  the  nrophel,  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
simple  furniture  of  that  chamber— the  bed,  perhaps  only 
a  straw  mat,  the  table,  the  stool,  and  the  I  a  nip,  seems  to 
indicate  that  It  was  only  snrh  a  little  bnt  that  was  In- 
tended. Another  polul  may  be  uoted  :  bow  cntne  it 
that  BH«ha  so  cimstuntly  passed  by  Shunem  f  The  an- 
swer sevms  simple;  he  lived  hultltunlly  on  C'ainiel,  but 
he  was  a  nntlve  of  Abel  Meholnh,  'the  Mendow  at  C'ir 
cles,'  a  place  now  called  'Alu  Helweh,  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, to  which  the  direct  road  led  past  Shuoem  duwu  the 
*alley  of  JezreeL" 

Shur.  Dr.  Trumbull  labors  at  great  length  (A'm- 
<Utk4>arnea,  p.  44  sq.)  to  prove  that  Shur  was  the  name 


of  a  line  of  fortificationa  extending  from  Suez  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  in  that  case  the  word  must  have 
taken  the  article  (the  Wall),  which,  on  the  contrary,  it 
never  has.  His  etymologies  connecting  it  in  this  sense 
with  Ethatn  are  very  forced.  That  there  may  have 
existed  some  such  defences,  in  the  way  of  forts,  Migdn! 
(q.v.)  being  the  principal  one,  may  very  well  be  grant- 
ed, without  supposing  a  continuous  or  wall-like  series, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  Nor  is  the  word  itself 
ever  used  in  any  such  relation.  The  phrase  "11© 
(Gen.  xvi,  7),  can  only  mean,  in  Hebrew  idiom,  "the 
way  to  Shur,"  like  ISO  r,X;2  (1  Sara,  xv,  7),  or,  more 
exactly,  rnvj  ^Stia  (1  Sam.  xxvii,8)  not  "the  Wall- 
Koad." 

Shurtleff,  Roswku.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  pro- 
fessor, was  l>orn  at  Ellington.  Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1778.  He 
was  educated  at  Chesterfield  Academy  and  Dartmouth 
College.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1804 
professor  of  theology  and  college  pastor  at  Dartmouth. 
This  office  he  held  for  twenty-three  years,  attd  from 
1827  to  1838  he  held  the  professorship  of  moral  philos- 
ophy and  i mil tic.nl  economy  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  quietly  at  home.  He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  II.. 
Feb.  4,  1861.  Dr.  ShurtlelTs  mind  was  clear,  far- 
sighted,  versatile,  and  logical ,  his  wit  ami  humor  were 
unfailing:  his  sympathies  were  strong,  his  preaching 
was  powerful,  and  his  learning  was  ample.  In  theolo- 
gy he  was  a  Hopkinsian.  See  Cow/.  Quarterly,  1861, 
p,  215. 

Siber,  Urba*  Gottfkikt>,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  12,  1669.  at  Schandau,  Sax- 
ony, ami  studied  at  Wittenberg.  In  1703  he  was  dea- 
con, and  in  1708  archdeacon  at  Schneeberg.  In  1711 
he  went  to  Lei|«ic,  was  in  1715  professor,  in  1734  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  died  June  15,  1741.  He  wrote, 
[>e  iTK\i)poKapCiQ  e  Setdeniia  Ortrcorwm  (Wittenberg, 
1697): — JJe  tiaza,  Palnyntma  Oppido  ej**qite  t.'pinrojtu 
ad  A dor. viH,  26  (Schneeberg,  1715) : — Prolegomena  ad 
1 1  tutor  in  m  Melodorum  Ecrlrsite  Crtrcat  (1714): — Eede- 
tia  Grteca  Mttrtyroloyiiim  Metricum  (1727).  See 
During,  Die  gelthrten  Thevlogrn  Ifrutschlimdt,  a.  v.; 
Winer,  Hattdbuch  der  ihrol.  Lit.  i,  590,  6)4,  621,  685; 
Jocher,  Altgemeiwt  G'eUhrten-Lexibon,  s.  v.    (11.  I'.) 

Sieffert,  FancDMCN  LUDWIO,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Klbing,  Prussia,  Feb.  1, 
1803.    In  1826  he  commenced  his  academical  career  at 
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Konigsberg,  vu  in  1828  professor,  and  died  Nov.  2, 
1877,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  published, 
De  Singvi  Librorum  Sacrorum  Auctori/ate  Ca- 

nonira  Becte  A^stinutnda  (Konigsberg,  1833): — I'eber 
den  Vrsprung  des  ersten  kanonischen  Evangelism*  (1832): 
—Theodorus  Mopmest.  Veterii  Tettamenli  Sobrie  Inter- 
prettmdi  Vindex  (1827):  —  Andeutnngen  Sber  die  apolo- 
getische  FntuUimenterung  der  chrittlichen  Glaubenswis- 
senschaji  (Guterslohe,  187 1).    ( B.  1'.) 

Siegel,  Karl  Christian  Prikdrich,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marieubnrg  in 
1781,  and  died  at  Leipsic  in  1845,  doctor  of  theology. 
He  published,  Xene  Afateruilien  zu  Kanzelrm trdgen 
(Leipsic,  1827-28,  2  vols.) :  —  /fomiletischer  Rathgrber 

(1832-33,  2  vols.)  :—  lie  A  rtibut  Quibus  Signum  Cruris  ,  prorate  «t  I>nug  Sutton.  Lincolnshire.    He  died  Marrti 


year.  He  was  bishop  nine  years,  and  died  in  125A 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  pi  139. 

5.  Bishop  of  Galloway  in  1321.  Se 
Bishops,  p.  1321. 

Simpson,  Calovius  Abraham,  LL.D-  an  Ent- 
lish  Congregational  minister,  was  born  in  178V.  h> 
was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  and  left 
institution  with  the  highest  testimonial  of  Chrbtiir 
character  and  scholarly  attainment.  He  esaayn]  ; 
make  pniof  of  his  ministry  first  at  Fulbourne,  ind  m 
1820  removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he  was  ordained, »  ' 
for  eleven  years  greatly  blessed  in  his  work.  In  1« 
Dr.  Simpson  settled  at  Oundle,  thence  in  1842  he  rr- 
movcd  to  Cardiff,  and  in  1844  entered  upon  hi»  fiu. 


tit  Sacris  Christianorum  mnteiiem  Prtebuii  (18310:  — 
ffundbuch  der  chiistlich-kirchlichen  Alteiihumer  (1835- 
39,4  vols.)  I— Dm  epistolischen  Texte  in  kirchlieh-archa- 
ologischer  eregetischer  flinsiehl  (1842-43,3  vols.).  See 
Zuchold,  BibL  Theul.  s.  v. ;  Wiuer,  Uandbuch  der  thevl. 
L*.i,609;  ii,  124, 148.  (BP.) 

Sigwart,  Heinwch  Christoph  Wiliiei.m  von, 
professor  of  philosophy,  who  died  in  1844  at  Tubingen, 
is  the  author  of,  Zusammenhang  des  Spinozismus  mit 
der  cartesutnischen  PhUtisophie  (Tubingen,  1816): — 
Der  Spinozismus,  historisch  ttnd  philosophisch  erldntert 
(\9&%):—Vergleich*ng  der  Kerhts-  und  Stnatstheorien 
des  Benetl.  Sjnnoza  und  des  Th.  Hobbes  (1842)  :—Das 
Problem  ron  tier  Freiheit  und  der  Unfreiheit  des  tnensch- 
lichen  Wdlens  (1839) .—Das  ProNem  des  Bbsen  oder  die 
Throdice  (1840).  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v. ;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  a.  v.  (BP.) 

Sillier.  W 1 1  1 1  klm,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1801.  Having  completed  his  theological 
studies,  he  was  for  a  time  tutor  at  the  Blochmann  In- 
stitute at  Dresden.  In  1843  he  came  to  America,  la- 
bored for  a  time  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  accepted  a  call 
as  professor  at  the  Lutheran  seminary  in  Fort  Wavne, 
Ind.,  in  1845,  where  he  died,  (Jet.  27,  1885.  He  pub- 
lished, r*beti*lii»  fills  lulheixscher  Ptistor  (1880, 2  vols.)  : 
—Predigten  ( 1 862,  1 874, 1 888).    (B.  P.) 

Siloam,  POOL  of.  A  remarkable  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion on  an  interior  passage  lately  disco\*ered  behind  the 
present  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  by  which  the  water 
reached  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  com  me  m- 
the  cutting  of  the  tunnel  leading  between  these 
jservoira  (see  Dr.  Guthc,  in  the  Zritschr.  d.  deutsch. 
ntorgetddnd.  GrschellschaJ),  xxxvi,3  sq.).  The  follow- 
ing translation  is  by  professor  Sayce  (in  the  Quar. 
Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Oct.  1883,  p.  210) : 

"1.  (Behold)  the  excavation  !  Now  this  hnd  been  the 
hlstorv  of  the  excavatbm.  While  the  workmen  were 
still  lifting  up 

"  8.  the  nxe,  ench  towards  his  neighbor,  and  while  three 
cubits  still  remained  to  (rut  through),  (cuch  heard)  the 
voice  of  the  other  who  culled 

"3.  to  his  neighbor,  since  there  was  an  excels  of  the 
rock  on  the  right  hand  and  ou  (the  left).  And  ou  the 
dnj  of  the 

"4.  excavation  the  workmen  struck,  ench  to  meet  his 
neighbor,  «xc  ngnin>>t  nxe,  and  there  flowed 

"ft.  the  Witters  from  the  spring  lo  the  pool  for  a  thonsand 
two  hundred  cubits  ;  and  . .  . 

'« fi.  of  ji  cubit  w.i»  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  heads 
of  the  workmen." 

Simon,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  prelates: 

1.  Bishop  of  Dunblane  in  the  12th  century.  See 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  171. 

2.  Bishop  of  Boss  in  the  Pith  century.  Sec  Keith, 
Srt'ttifh  Bishop.*,  p.  181. 

3.  Consecrated  bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1226,  and  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  dated  Jan.  9.  in  the  seventeenth  year 
ot  king  Alexander  II.  He  held  a  synod  in  1239,  where 
be  made  thirteen  canons,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Monasticon  Anglicunum.  He  died  at  his  palace  of 
Kirkmiehael.  in  the  isle  of  Man.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
J>i*h»ps,  p.  299. 

4.  Dean  of  the  see  of  Mnrav  in  1232  and  also  in  1242, 


17,  1866.  "His  literary  reading  was  very  wide:  t* 
had  singular  conversational  powers  and  great  urbaiwv 
of  manner;  his  love  of  theological  and  metaphyiidJ 
(pies!  i mi i-  amounted  to  a  passion, and  on  them  be  sp>L< 
with  decision  and  authority."  See  (Loud.)  Cong.  F«r- 
book,  1867,  p.  313. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LI- IX.  a  bishop 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  CaAx. 
Harrison  Co.,  O.,  June  10,  1810.    He  graduated  from 
Madison  College  (afterwards  merged  into  Allegberv 
University)  in  1832.    In  1X33  he  t«»ok  the  deem  >i 
doctor  of  medicine,  but  la-fore  the  year  was  ended  hai 
decided  to  enter  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.    The  *o 
ond  year  thereafter  he  became  pastor  of  the  I ibertr 
Street  Church,  Pittsburgh,  where  he  soon  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  eloquence  which  eventually  placed  lit. 
among  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  age.    In  1K>7 
he  was  called  as  professor  of  natural  sciences  to  Alle- 
gheny University,  and  two  year*  afterwards  wa*  «r- 
pointed  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  it 
Greencastle,  Ind.    Under  his  management  the  oJkgc 
grew  in  strength  and  usefulness.    In  1848  Dr.  Simrwm 
was  elected  lo  the  editorship  of  The  Western  Ctrv 
turn  AdoQCBt*,  of  Cincinnati.    In  1852  be  was  eieenv. 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco[ial  Church.  He 
adorned  the  cpiscn|»al  office  with  gentleness,  humilirr, 
and  devotion.    He  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  though  careful  in  the  maintenaw*. 
doctrine,  and  discipline  of  his  Church,  lie  did  so  withal 
exciting  enmity  from  those  of  his  own  or  other  jerti 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  18,  1884.  BuH 
Simpson  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  patriotic  lv 
bora  in  aid  of  the  government  during  the  civil  wv. 
which  gave  him  a  national  reputation.    He  wai  it* 
trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  president  Lincoln,  a»H  it 
was  at  his  request  that  bishop  Simpson  made  a  srh#i 
of  powerful  addresses  on  the  Union  in  many  of  it-* 
cities  of  the  North.    He  was  the  stanch  supporter  *f 
the  colored  race,  ami  was  urged  by  the  secretary  of  sir 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  the  freedrnen  at  th* 
establishment  of  the  bureau, and  was  afterward*  invilfl 
by  president  Grant  to  go  as  commissioner  to  Sin  IW 
mingo,  both  of  which  offers  he  dee  lined.    Bead**  tat 
public  addresses  which  the  bishop  delivered  be  •* 
employed  by  the  government  on  many  mission?  of  i 
confidential  nature,  which  aided  largely  in  strergtner- 
ing  the  Union  cause.  In  view  of  these  services  rrr.dwl 
during  the  war  and  under  the  direction  of  preMdm 
Lincoln,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  have  been 
to  deliver  the  nation's  eulogy  upon  her  martyred  i 
dent,    In  1870,  on  the  death* of  bishop  Kings'ley, hr4w? 
Simpson  visited  Europe  to  complete  the  work  ■  Ik* 
had  been  assigned  to  him  on  the  Continent,  and  sL«*>*» 
a  delegate  to  the  English  Conference.    In  1874  he  ra- 
iled Mexico,  and  in  1875  again  went  to  Europe  t»  at- 
tend the  conferences  held  in  Germany  and  SwitwrliM 
and  also  to  meet  the  missionaries  on  the  Continent.  In 
1881  he  attended  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  the  Mnb- 
odist  Church,  which  was  held  in  London,  and  whtW 
there  was  the  recipient  of  manv  kind  attention*  frm 


and  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Moray  in  the  latter  the  members  of  his  denomination  in  England.  H«  « 
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the  author  of  A  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism,  a  vol-  I  moved  to  St.  Augustine's,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  be- 
ume  of  Yale  lectures  on  Preaching,  and  was  the  editor  |  came  abbot.  Siric  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  990, 
of  the  Cyclopadia  of  Methodism,  which  contains  infor-  1  and  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium.    He  was  fond  of 

pomp  and  display.  He  died  in  994.  See  Hook,  Lives 
of  the  A  rchbish»ps  of  Canterbury,  i,  482. 

SkiUman,  Isaac,  D.I).,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1740,  and  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  176G.  He  wan  sent  into  the 
ministry  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York ;  in 
1773  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  at 
Boston,  and  in  1787  returned  to  New  Jersey.  On  Sept. 
18,  1790,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Salem,  entered  upon  his  duties  the 
November  following,  and  continued  there  until  his 
dear  h,  June  8, 1799.  Dr.  Skillmau  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing  and  abilities,  but  never  very  popular  as  a  preacher. 
See  Sprague, .  I  tmuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  453. 

Skinner,  John  1 1 ),  a  Scotch  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Balfour,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1721,  studied  at 
that  the  personal  masculine  is  thus  exchanged  for  the  Mari9chlll  College,  taught  at  Kenmay  and  Moneyrousk, 
impersonal  neuter,  and  especially  that  the  principal  a|M,  jn  1742  roi,iister  at  Longsidc.    He  died  in 

power  is  likewise  designated  by  the  abstract  uvarnptov, 
"mvsterv"  (ver.  7).  In  like  manner  the  Johaunean 
term  "the  antichrist"  (o  avrixottrroc,  1  John  ii,  22) 
is  not  a  proper  name,  nor  even  the  designation  of  an 
individual,  for  it  is  used  in  the  plural  in  the  same  con- 
nection ( avrixoitrroi,  ver.  18 ;  com  p.  2  John  7  ),  and 
also  as  a  neuter  or  abstract  (ro  rod  diTiv/JiWoi').  To 
understand  this  impersonation  of  the  evil  principle 
( co mp.  6  ,;  as  an  embodiment  of  Satanic  iiiHu-  i  jone"n,70  LaiTn 

ence),  we  must  advert  to  the  conventional  use  in  the  .  -  . 

In  »  a  -ii  .     ,    ■   *  Skinner.  John  (2),  primus  of  the  Switch  Epi*- 

New-Tcst.  figures,  especial  v  in  eschatological  passages. 


on  almost  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  de- 
Some  of  his  Hermans  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  C.  R.  Crooks  (N.  Y.  1886). 

Bin,  Mas  or  (6  avSpviroc,  rrjc  auapriac,  2  The**. 
ii,3).  In  the  admirable  essay  on  this  subject  appended 
to  Eadie's  Commentary  on  ThessaLmians  (Lond.  1877), 
the  untenablenesa  of  the  earlier  interpretations  is  clear- 
ly shown,  and  even  that  the  popular  application  of 
the  phrase  by  Protestant*  to  the  Human  papacy  is  not 
conclusive.  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  discus- 
sion is  the  summary  dismissal  of  Elliott's  argument  for 
an  impersonal  antichrist  by  simply  denying  the  mean- 
ing |  succestoi  )  assigned  i<>  the  participles  u  Korc^wv  and 
to  Karixov,  "  that  withholdeth  "  or  "  letteth  "  (p.  849). 
The  proof  that  a  person  is  meant  does  not  depend  upon 
that  signification  of  these  participles,  but  upon  the  fact 


1806.  In  his  early  years  he  obtained  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  Scotch  j»oet,  his  poems  forming  vol.  iii  of 
his  posthumous  works  (  Edinburgh,  1809  ).  His  son 
edited  his  theological  works,  which  were  published  with 
a  memoir  (Aberdeen,  eod.  2  vols.  8vo).  These  worka 
contain  Utters  to  a  Candvlate  for  Orders,  Dissertation 
on  the  Shechinah,  Literal  anil  True  Radical  ErjHtsition 
of  the  Strug  of  Songs,  and  Psalms  viii,  xriii,  and  rlc, 


of  the  concrete  terms  and  names  of  the  Old  Test.,  such 
as  especially  appears  in  the  adoption  of  uGog  and 
Magog"  from  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxxviii), 
where  they  probably  designate  a  particular  people, 
hostile  to  Judaism,  to  express  a  collective  or  abstract 
power  of  persecution  in  the  future  of  Christendom  (Kev. 
xx,  8).    In  like  manner  the  "little  horn"  of  Daniel, 


copal  Church,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  May  17, 
1744.  He  was  educated  at  Echt,  by  his  grandfather, 
and  at  Marischal  College,  University  of  Aberdeen.  In 
1761  he  become  private  tutor,  and  in  17«3  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  Gerard.  He  was  settled  at  Ellon, 
and  in  1775  was  preacher  in  a  chapel  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1782  he  waa  consecrated  coadjutor  to  bishop  Kilgour, 


£•  k  •         m  .   a    •    k     I  ■  Z  of  that  see,  and  in  1784,  on  the  elevation  of  Kilgour  to 

which  invariablv  represents  Antiochus  Epipbaues.  has    .       .  , ,.    .,     ,  .»       •  •       ,  ,  ■., 

-  led  with  the  persecuting  beast  of  the 

The  names  of  the  Old  Test,  have  been 


Apocalypse 

typically  transferred  to  the  symbolology  of  the  New 
Te«C,  like  Zwn,  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  etc,  but  have 
never  lost  their  literal,  local,  and  personal  meaning. 
In  fact,  this  very  type  of  Antiochus  was  evidently  in 
the  apostle's  mind  while  employing  the  masculine  in 
the  passage  under  discussion,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  persecuting  power  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
description  of  that  blasphemer  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 
This  explains  what  has  been  a  puzzle  to  commentators, 
the  impious  arrogance  of  the  future  antichrist  (2  Thess. 
ii,  4),  which  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  prophet's  lan- 
guage (Dan.  vii,  8,  20,  25;  viii,  10-12;  xi,  36).  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  eschatology  of  the  New- 
Teat,  writers  these  expressions  are  to  be  interpreted 
figuratively,  and  not  literally,  as  in  the  Old  Test. ;  and 
that  they  probably  refer  to  some  great  onset  of  infidelity 
near  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation.  See  Mvti- 
tkkt  of  I»Kjcrrr. 

Sinclair,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean  of  Restabrig 
and  Edinburgh,  and  put  into  the  see  of  Brechin  in  the 
16th  century.  He  died  in  1566.  Sec  Keith,  Scottish 
HUkops,  p.  165. 

Sinclair,  Henry,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  rector 
of  <«laagow  in  1589,  and  in  1541  abbot  of  the  abbey 
of  Kilwinning,  which  last  benefice  he  exchanged  for 
the  deanery  of  Glasgow  in  1550,  where  he  had  minis 
tered  two  years  before.  He  was  bishop  of  Ross  in  15411. 
He  died  in  France,  Jan.  2,  1564.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
,  p.  193. 

Sinclair,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  made 
bi»bop  of  Dunkeid  in  1312.    He  probably  died  in  1337. 


the  full  honors  of  the  episcopate.  In  1788  be  succeeded 
as  primus  prasses  of  the  Episcopal  College.  He  died  at 
Aberdeen,  July  13,  1816.  Under  the  fostering  hand  of 
this  benevolent  and  untiring  bishop,  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church,  from  obscurity  and  depression,  arose  to  re- 
spectability and  distinction.  It  was  bishop  Johu  Skinner 
who,  with  two  other  Scottish  bishops,  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber of  a  mean  dwelling-house  in  a  lane  in  Aberdeen, 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  United  States,  in  17H4. 
He  wrote,  .4  Course  of  Lectures  for  the  Young  (Aber- 
deen, 1786): —  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland 
(Lond.  178*,  2  vols.  8vo;  a  vindication  of  the  Episcopal 
party)  :— A  Laytnari*  A  rcount  of  his  Faith  and  Practice 
(Edinburgh,  1801,  12mo):— Primitive  Truth  and  Order 
Vindicated  ( Aberdeen.  1*03,  8vo). 

Bishop  Skinner's  elder  son,  John,  ordained  in  1790, 
was  a  minister  at  Forfar,  and  the  author  of  Atmals  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy  from  1788  to  1816.  tcith  a  Brief 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Skinner  (Edinburgh,  1818,  8vo). 
See  the  ( N.  Y.)  Christian  Jottnud,  February  and  March, 
1820,  vol.  iv ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BiU.  s.  v. 

Skinner,  Robert,  D.D..  an  English  prelate  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Pisfonl.  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  became  a  (al- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  was  rector  at  taunton, 
Oxfordshire;  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1636,  translated  to 
Oxford  in  1640  and  to  Worcester  in  1663,  and  died  June 
14,  1670.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eminent  preach- 
er. See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  EngUtnd  (e«L  Nuttall),  ii, 
507. 


Skinner,  William,  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  horn  at  Aberdeen  in  1778,  and  died 
there,  April  15,  1857.    He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford;  was  ordained  priest  in  18»>2,  when  he 
Siric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  educated  at   l>ecame  curate  to  his  father  at  St,  Andrew's  Church, 
O  Last  on  bury,  and,  having  been  a  monk  there,  was  re-  Aberdeen;  in  1816  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Aber- 
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deen,  and  in  1841  elected  primus  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland.    See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1857,  p.  314. 

Slater,  Richako,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
wsh  born  in  Beaton,  Mass.,  in  1723.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1739.  studied  medicine  and  became 
a  skilful  practitioner;  then  studied  theology,  and  for 
some  time  supplied  one  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  June  27,  1744, 
and  died  there,  April  14, 1789.  See  Sprague,  A  tmuls  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  421. 

Slaughter.  W.  B„  D.D..  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  New  Vork  city  in  1823.  He  was 
converted  early  in  life;  graduated  "from  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  Genesee 
Conference,  in  which  he  served  Palmvra,  Carlton,  and 
Old  Niagara  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Buf- 
falo; then  accepted  a  call  to  the  priucipalship  of  the 
Academy  at  Coudersport.  Pa.,  and  later  to  that  of  the 
Genesee  Model  School,  Lima,  N.  Y.  Removing  west- 
ward,  he  became  pastor  of  Wabash  Avenue  Church, 
Chicago,  111.  He  served  in  one  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ments as  an  officer  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  civil 
war.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  in  the  R<»cky  Moun- 
tain Conference,  he  being  appointed  one  of  its  two  pre- 
siding elders.  The  rigor  of  the  climate  being  too  severe 
for  his  constitution,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Nebraska 
Conference,  and  stationed  as  pastor  at  Omaha,  then  at 
Lincoln,  and  three  years  later  was  made  presiding  elder 
«»f  Omaha  District.  He  died  at  Omaha,  .July  26, 1879. 
He  published  in  1876  a  work  of  great  ability,  entitled 
Modern  Genesis.  He  was  a  patient  and  thorough  stu- 
dent, an  affectionate  father  and  friend,  and  a  devoted 
and  succesftful  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Amatol  Con- 
ference*, 1879,  p.  101. 

Slave  Version  of  tttk  ScKii-runKS.  The  Slave 
is  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Mackenzie  River,  Canada. 
A  translation  of  the  gospels  into  Slave  was  made  bv 
bishop  Bompas,  and  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  1883  in  the  syllabic  character,  the 
proofs  having  been  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Reeve,  arch- 
deacon of  Chippewyan  Fort.  The  syllabic  character  was 
adopted  because,  as  Mr.  Reeve  says,  "  the  Roman  char- 
acter is  useful  for  those  who  have  learned  English,  for 
♦whites'  and  others  desirous  of  teaching  the  Indians, 
but  for  the  Indians  themselves  the  syllabic  edition  is 
the  more  useful."    (B.  P.) 

Slovakien  Version.   See  Slavonic  Vkrsioss. 

Smallwood.  William  A.,D.D.,a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Columbian  College,  Washington; 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  theology  at  Alex- 
andria, Va. ;  was  ordained  in  1829,  and  took  charge 
of  Sl  Matthew's  Church,  Bladensburg,  and  of  Ziou's 
Church,  Prince  George  County,  M. I. ;  in  1836  »K?camc 
rector  of  St.  James's  parish,  inZanesville,  ().,  where  he 
remained  seventeen  years;  in  1853  was  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Chicago,  HI.;  took  charge,  in  1857,  of  Zion 
and  St.  Paul's  parishes,  in  Frederick  County.  Md.;  in 
1861  became  rector  of  a  church  in  Cincinnati,  ().,  and  in 
1865  of  Holy  Trinity  parish,  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Minn., 
where  he  died,  Jan.*  2,  1867.  See  .4  mer.  Quar.  Church 
Her,  April,  1867,  p.  153. 

Smedea,  Aldkut,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  April  29,  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Transylvania  University  in  1826, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1832; 
from  1836  to  1839  was  rector  of  St.  George's  Church, 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  in  1842  opened  St.  Mary's 
School,  in  Raleigh,  N.  (',,  of  which  he  was  rector  until 
his  death,  April  25,  1877.  See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almanac, 
1878.  p.  170. 

Smith,  Benjamin  Boaworth,  D.D.,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop,  was  born  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  June 
13. 1794.  lie  graduated  from  Providence  College  (now 
Brown  University)  in  1816,  was  ordained  deacon  April 


27, 1817,  and  presbyter  June  24,  1818.  After  hark.- » 
charge  at  Marblehead  for  two  years,  he  became  rvnr 
of  St,  George's  Church,  Accomac,  Va. :  two  yean  l»- 
of  Zion's  Church,  Charlestown,  with  charge 'of  Tm  » 
Church  in  Shepherdatowu ;  in  1823  of  Sc  Stepbr- 
Church,  Middlebury,  Vt.  While  there  be  edited  ft. 
Episcopal  Register.  In  1828  he  became  rector  of  C^y 
Church  mission,  in  Philadelphia,  and  editor  of  Tit  /> 
copal  Recorder.  In  1832  he  was  minister  of  Chr.r 
Church,  Lexington,  Ky.  On  Oct.  30  of  the  same  v«j  b. 
was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  dioce*e  of  Ketitok 
fn»m  which  position  he  retired  in  IKKO.  and  spett  t.< 
remaining  days  in  New  York  citv,  where  he  died, J-  ► 
1,  1884. 

Smith,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis  - 
was  born  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Dec  13,  1767.  He  grsa 
ated  from  Yale  College  in  1795;  commenced  preack  L 
in  Durham,  Feb.  15,  1799,  and  waa  ordained  Ab£. ; 
following;  was  dismissed  Jan.  11,  1832,  and  d*<;  i: 
Fair  Haven,  March  5,  1862.  When  ninety  yean 
he  was  able  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  Cincinnati  !*•  - 
ty,  in  Boston,  and  preached  at  Washington,  in  Cae^n-w 
HalL    See  Chauncg  Memorial,  p.  170.  (J.CSL) 

Smith,  Edward  Dunlap,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri*? 
minister,  waa  born  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17.  1*.?. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1 822,  and  fr»«i: 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1826;  was  bcer-wi 
the  same  year;  employed  as  a  home 
Georgia  in  1828  and  1829,  and  served  as 
University  of  Virginia  in  1830.  In  1831  he 
da i ned  pastor  of  the  Second  Pre»bvterian  Church  -t 
Washington.  D.C.,  which  church  he"  served  until  l«i 
During  his  pastorate  in  Washington  he  waa  chaoh  • 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  next  became 
torof  the  Eighth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Y* k 
city,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  accept*.: 
the  pastorate  of  the  Chelsea  Church,  in  the  same  ott. 
and  toiled  there  faithfully  until  bis  death.  March  !*, 
1888.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  prearbrr 
but  his  excessive  modesty,amouuting  io  timidity, alaati 
kept  him  in  the  background.  See  JVem>L  Report  »/ 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  76.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  George  (l),  D.D„  an  English  Weskrta 
author,  was  bom  about  1800,  of  humble  parentage.  Ht 
was  educated  in  a  Lancasterian  school,  and  alihoncb 
engaged  in  secular  business,  acquired  a  large  fund  >4 
information,  which  he  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  *t 
eral  historic*- religious  works,  especially  a  series  en- 
titled Sacred  Amuils,  which  were  reprinted  m  X»* 
York.    He  died  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  Aug.  90, 18fr. 

Smith,  George  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  Congrw- 
tional  divine,  was  bom  at  Poplar,  near  London,  July  SI. 
1803.    After  a  course  of  theological  instruction,  be  *w 
sent  out  to  preach  under  the  direction  of  the  -Tent 
Mission,"  and  in  1827  was  ordained  pastor  of  Hanum 
Chapel,  Liverpool.    In  1834  he  waa  settled  over  lit 
New  Tabernacle,  Plymouth,  and  in  1842  n  moved  to 
London  as  pastor  of  Trinity  Chapel,  where  for  tuecrr- 
eight  years  he  preached  with  great  acceptance.  h> 
died  Feb.  19,  1870.    Many  Urge  schools,  both  Sunday 
and  day,  were  built,  and  still  remain  a  monument  of  I  t* 
labors.    Dr.  Smith  was  elected  seeretarv  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.   He  waa  also  a  director  of  the  Lwxkc 
Missionary  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  Irish  Evangel- 
ical Society  and  Congregational  Union.    His  pabh**r<' 
works  are,  The  Pentatevck:—Pr<tgersfor  Domestic  V*»i 
—  The  Origin  of  Language ; —The  Spiritual  Life.  Set 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871,  p.  346. 

Smith,  George  (3).  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  tbe  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  in  1815,  and  graduated  from 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  When  China  waa  opened  to 
the  residence  of  Christian  missionaries,  Mr.  Smith  of- 
fered himself  for  service  there,  and  was  accepted.  After 
spending  several  years  in  the  work  of  a  miasHcary. 
a  bishopric  was  founded  in  China,  to  which  be  va* 
For  sixteen  years  bishop  " 
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the  duties  of  the  episcopate  in  the  British  colony  of  |  minister,  was  born  at  Langley,  Derbyshire,  June  27, 
Hong-Kong,  among  the  British  chaplains,  and  in  the  j  1821.  In  his  youth  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
missionary  fields  occupied  by  the  Church  Missionary  and  early  began,  as  a  local  preacher,  to  invite  sinners  to 
Society  in  that  vast  country.  As  a  preacher  he  ex-  repentance.  He  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ereiscd  a  wide  influence  for  good,  as  a  bishop  he  ruled  J  ministry  in  1842,  and  spent  three  years  in  study  at 
wisely,  and  as  principal  of  St.  l'aid's  College,  Hong-  Didsbury,  receiving  his  first  appointment  in  1845.  His 
Kong,  he  directed  the  education  of  many  intelligent '  preaching  was  eminently  evangelical,  and  very  attrac- 
Chiueae  youths,  who  afterwards  became  influential  tive  from  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  also  had  a 
members  of  the  native  community,  not  a  few  of  them  special  adaptability  to  the  presentation  of  the  various 
professing  Christianity.  The  bishop  twice  returned  to  ;  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church.  In  1873  he  was 
England  to  recruit  his  health,  passing  on  one  occasion  elected  secretary  of  the  conference,  and  two  years  later 
through  India,  and  on  another  by  Japan  and  San  Fran-  its  president.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  British  repre- 
cisco  through  North  America.    Of  his  visit  t«>  Japan  |  aentative  to  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Mi  iti- 


he  published  a  vcrv  interesting  journal.  He  died  Dec. 
14, 1871.    Sec  (Loud.)  Christian  Observer,  Feb.  1872. 

Smith,  George  (4).  an  eminent  English  Assyriol- 
ogist,  was  born  about  1840.  Originally  a  bank-note 
engraver,  he  began,  in  1857,  the  study  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  after  publishing  several  interesting 
discourses  in  a  German  periodical,  was  called  in  1807 
to  a  position  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  rendered 
important  aid  to  Uawlinson  in  the  preparation  of  vol- 


odist  Church  in  Canada;  and  in  1877  to  the  Australa- 
sian Conference,  with  instructions  to  visit  the  districts 
in  Polynesia  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.  For  nearly  twelve  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund; 
and  in  1880  became  treasurer  of  the  Auxiliarv  Fund. 
He  died  April  22,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  the  /hitish 
Conference,  1882,  p.  26. 

Smith,  Henry  Augustus,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 


urae  three  of  hia  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  ,  minister,  waa  bom  at  Palatine,  Montgomery  Co..  N.  \n 
Asia.    He  made  two  visits  to  the  ruins  in  Assyria,  one  May  28, 1828.    lie  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
in  1872,  and  another  in  1876,  and  during  the  latter  died 
st  Aleppo,  Aug.  19  of  that  year.   Among  bis  other  con- 
tributions to  antiquarian  science  are  Chultiaon  A  ccount 


1853  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1856;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Street  Church,  Philadelphia, 
in  1858;  resigned  this  charge  in  1864  to  become  pastor 


of  Genesis  (1876),  and  many  paper*  in  the  Journal  of  of  the  Northroinster  Church,  West  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  1  he  continued  eighteen  years,  until  ill-health  compiled 

Smith.  George  Charles, "an  English  Baptist,  ^^r^SSt  hU  ™r,k;   *!?  ££  ^  March  ?' 

tury  all  over  England  I  «*• .  1^.  Srn.th  was  an  able,  scholarly,  eloq 

Y    I   mi     Itia  Inlwiru  «i-*im  n » r  on*  1  *>j  1    It'll  >1  K'r*.>«til 


known  for  more  than  half  a  cent 
as  "  Boatswain  Smith,"  was  bom  in  London  in  1782, 
brought  up  religiously  by  a  pious  mother,  and  went  to 
sea  while  a  boy.  He  was  forcibly  impressed  into  the 
kind's  service  in  the  last  century,  and  transferred  into 
vsriuu3  ships  of  war,  visiting  most  of  the  scaiiorts  of 


uent  divine, 

and  his  labors  were  attended  with  success.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith.  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  became  a  deist  from 
reading  the  works  of  Volney  and  Paine,  came  to  Amer- 
ica, settled  in  Tennessee,  and  edited  a  paper  in  Nash- 


Europe.    He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  the  ville.    Soon,  however,  he  was  converted,  and  began  to 


battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  engaged  in  the  mutiny 
at  the  Norc.  The  dreadful  scenes  of  immorality  he 
witnessed  on  board  ship  and  in  seaports  impelled  him 
after  his  conversion  to  devote  his  life  as  a  missionary 
to  sailors  and  soldiers;  and  with  a  constancy,  a  per- 
sistency, and  a  self-denial  quite  heroic,  he  spent  nearly 
sixty  years  of  his  life  in  that  toilsome  work,  night  and 
day  "often,  and  every  day.  In  1804  he  began  his  labors 
at  Plymouth,  in  1807  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Devonport,  and  in  1809  established  the  first  Sailor's 
Gospel  Mission  at  Mowntbay.  The  work  was  blessed 
by  God  with  the  conversion  of  sailors,  and  he  began  to 
itinerate  to  all  the  British  seaports,  preaching  every- 
where, and  supporting  himself  by  holding  his  hat  for 
uifts  after  he  had  preached.  In  1810  Kev.  Dr.  John 
Kippon  aided  Mr.  Smith  to  establish  a  Sailor's  Mission 
f.»r  London,  at  his  chapel,  Carter  Lane,  by  the  river 
Thames.  He  wrote  and  published  a  dialogue  in  the 
sailor's  dialect,  and  also  the  immensely  popular  story 
of  The  Cabin-boy,  Bob.    In  1814  he  joined  the  duke 


preach.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  while  upon  a  visit  to 
Columbus,  Miss.,  the  home  of  Olmstead,  author  of  the 
work,  The  Hible  itt  Own  Refutation,  he  was  challenged 
to  a  public  debate  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
achieved  a  great  victory.  He  afterwards  compiled  his 
argument,  and  published  it  in  a  book  entitled  Chrvtum 
Evidence*.  Dr.  Smith  was  connected  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  but  was  thor- 
oughly Calvinistic  in  his  theology.  The  Springfield 
Church,  in  Illinois,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  April  1 1, 
1849,  prospered  under  hia  ministry.  He  was  dismissed 
Dec.  17, 1856;  acted  for  two  or  three  years  as  agent  for 
Peoria  University,  and,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  the 
presidency,  was  appointed  consul  to  Glasgow.  There 
he  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  Dun- 
dee, but  the  date  does  not  appear.  See  Hist,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Illinois,  p.  398. 

Smith,  J.  Brill  ton,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  at  Kingaessing,  Pa,,  several  years 
preceding  1856.  In  1859  he  became  rector  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 


of  Wellington's  array  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  as  |  whence  he  removed  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  as  rector  of 

St.  Matthew's  Church ;  in  1866  removed  to  New  York 
city;  in  1867  was  elected  principal  of  St.  Augustine 
Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  held  this  position  until  his  sudden  death, 
Oct.  1, 1872.    See  Prof.  Episc.  A  Imanac,  1873,  p.  134. 

Smith,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  styled 
"  the  revivalist,"  was  bom  at  Cudworth,  uear  Bamsley, 
Yorkshire,  Jan.  12, 1794.  Although  trained  religiously, 
he  became  profane,  a  gambler,  and  a  pugilist.  He  was 
converted  in  1812.  and  entered  an  academy  at  Leeds, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  David  Stoner.  He 
was  received  into  the  ministry  in  1816,  and  labored  on 
the  York,  Barnard  CasUe,  Brighton,  Windsor,  Frome, 
Nottingham,  Preston,  Lincoln,  and  Sheffield  Circuits. 
Like  William  Carvosso  and  Bramwell,  he  was  a  man 
of  intense  zeal  and  mighty  faith.  On  his  circuits  the 
whole  vicinity  waB  stirred,  the  worst  men  were  smitten, 
and  hundreds  were  added  to  the  Church.    HU  chapels 


soldiers'  missionary.  In  1817  he  resumed  his  labors 
among  the  sailors,  and  established  the  first  Floating 
Chapel  and  the  Bethel  Union  Society.  He  also  com- 
menced, and  edited  to  the  month  of  his  death,  The 
Soldier's  and  Sailors  Magazine^  containing  for  over 
forty  years  some  of  the  most  remarkable  experiences 
ever  put  into  print,  but  it  waa  so  genuine  and  hon- 
est, though  rough  and  illiterate,  that  it  led  the  way 
fur  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  make  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  navy  and  in  the  conduct 
"f  ships.  He  established  sailor's  homes  and  seamen's 
friend  societies;  he  benevolently  took  charge  of  numer- 
ous orphan  children  of  sailors  and  soldiers;  they  trav- 
elled with  him,  he  preached  for  them,  mostly  in  the 
open  air,  daily— and  the  boys  with  their  caps  collected 
what  was  the  means  of  their  support  for  many  years. 
He  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Jan.  10, 1862. 

Smith,  Oervase,  D.D.,  an  English  Wesleyan 
XIL-Hiiii 
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were  crowded,  and  his  prayer -meetings  were  like  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  But  hia  work  wore  him  out,  and  in 
Sheffield,  hia  last  circuit,  he  died  in  his  prime,  Nov.  3, 
1881.  Sec  Treffrey,  Memoirs  of  Iter.  John  Smith  (Lond. 
1832,  12tno;  2d  ed.  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Dixon)-, 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  286  sq",  468 ;  Smith, 
//••'.  of  Wesley  an  Methodism,  iii,  33,  153,  164;  Minutes 
of  the  British  Conference,  1832;  West,  Sketches  of  H'es- 

ft  fta      /  ^  .  *  *Q  .  i   «  /■  j  mrr  J       ft  -       '  I  '  J     —  _ 

ny<in  i  t  im  tiers,  p.  oo  sq. 

Smith,  John  CottOD,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clergyman,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  of 
Kenyou  College,  grandson  of  Dr.  Leonard  Wood,  and  a 
descendant  of  Cotton  Mather,  was  horn  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1820.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy, 
graduated  from  Bowdoiu  College  in  1*47,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gamhier,  ().;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1849,  presbyter  in  1860,  and  the  latter  year 
became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bangor,  Me.";  in 
1856  was  assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  18G0  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York  city,  where  he  died,  Jan. 9,  1882.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  great  literary  acquirements,  and 
of  broad  and  liberal  ideas  in  religion,  without,  however, 
overstepping  the  pale  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  creed  to 
which  lie  belonged.  He  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
his  pulpit  eloquence,  but  as  an  after-dinner  speaker. 
Ue  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  University  Club, 
and  of  other  social  and  religious  associations  of  the  day. 
The  Ascension  Church  Mission  was  one  of  his  noblest 
charitable  conceptions,  to  elevate  the  tenement-house 
population,  and  has  been  very  successful.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  upon  theological  and  social 
subjects,  among  which  are,  The  Charity  of  Truth:— 
The  Liturgy  us  a  Basis  oJ% Union:— The  Church's  Iaik* 
of  Iteveiopment : — The  Oxford  Kssays  and  Reviews :  — 
The  Homeric  Age: — The  Principle  of  Patriotism:  — 
The  L'nited  States  a  Nation  .-—Krolutum  and  a  Personal 
Creator.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Church  and  State, 
an  Episcopal  journal  of  high  standing.  His  published 
works  have  all  been  collected  in  two  volumes. 

Smith,  Thomas  Mather,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  boni  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in 
1797.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  who,  for 
fifty  years,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Stamford,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Cottons  and  Mathers 
of  Puritan  fame.  Thomas  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1816,  spent  the  following  year  in  study  with  his 
uncle,  John  Cotton  Smith,  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1820.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Portland,  Me.,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  removed  to  Fall  River,  Mass.;  was  next 
pastor  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  During  this  period  his  views  of  the  minis- 
try underwent  a  change,  and  he  was  ordained  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Milnor  professorship  of  systematic  divin- 
ity in  the  Theological  Semiuarv  at  Gambier,  O.  He 
combined  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship  the  pres- 
idency of  Kenyon  College,  during  four  years.  In  1863 
he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Gambier,  receiving  the 
appointment  of  emeritus  professor.  He  died  at  Port- 
land. Me.,  Sept.  6, 1864.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Her. 
Oct.  1864,  p.  484. 

Smyth,  Arthir,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  dean 
of  Deny,  and  in  March,  1752,  was  promoted  to  the 
united  bishoprics  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh.  In 
1753  he  was  translated  to  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor,  j 
and  in  October,  1765,  to  that  of  Meath.  On  April  4, 
1766,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin. 
He  died  at  St.  Sepulchre,  Dec.  14, 1771.  Bishop  Smyth 
amassed  property  to  the  amount  of  £60,000,  of  which 
he  bequeathed  £1000  to  augment  the  funds  of  Swift's 
Hospital,  £200  to  the  poor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  £50 
to  those  or  the  parish  of  Tullagh.  See  D' Alton,  Me- 
moirs of  the  A  rchbishops  of  DuUin,  p.  343. 


Society  Islands,  DsrrnM  op.   The  areooxtar. 
ing  figures,  colossal  busts,  from  fifteen  to  twentv 
high  and  from  six  to 


Idols  of  the  Society 


tions  of  the  pagan  deities  originally  fuund  on  tbe* 
islands.  They  are  of  stone,  and  sometimes  sepan>. 
sometimes  grouped,  and  represent  gods  or  deified  {■»■> 
genitors. 

Sola,  Abraham  de.   Sec  Die  Sola, 
Solitarius,  PiitLtr,  a  Greek  monk,  who  lived  la 
the  latter  pan  of  the  11th  century,  in  Constant  ioopk. 
is  the  author  of  a  myslico-ascctical  work,  written  13 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  entitled  Aioxrpa,  The  Mr- 
!  ror.    It  is  a  representation  of  the  ascetic  views  of  th 
Greek  mysticism  of  the  time.    The  work  found  fat-*, 
was  commentated  by  Michael  Pscllua,  and  transitu-. 
,  into  Latin  prose  by  the  Jesuit  Jacob  Pontanus  ( In^4- 
I  stadt,  1604).    The  Latin  translation  was  repuMi»b'.<j 
in  the  Biblittth.  Patr.  Colon,  torn,  xii,  and  in  the  BiUt^i. 
Patrum  Max.  Lugdun.  torn.  xxi.    The  Latin  transla- 
tion, however,  is,  according  to  Lambecius,  very  defirin  u 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  a  few  fragments  have  lets 
printed  by  Oudin,  Lambecius,  and  Coteleriua.  See  Can. 
Ik.  Sniptor.  Kccles.  p.  638;  Plilt-Herzog,  Real-Erf 
Uop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Somaj.    Sec  Buahma-Somaj. 


C11ARI.KS  G.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
and  author,  was  bom  in  I^mdon  in  1793.  His  panau 
removed  to  America  in  1802,  and  in  his  early  m*uh  •  >( 
he  was  employed  as  the  confidential  clerk 
ling  agent  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Having 
himself  for  the  sacred  office,  he  commenced  h» 
as  preacher  at  the  old  almshouse  in  City  Hall  lVL 
New  York  city.  His  first  regular  settlement  was  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Troy,  where  he  remain 
several  years,  and  in  1823  received  an  invitation  to  In- 
come the  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Church,  Xea 
York  city.  In  1866  he  retired  to  private  life.  Mt  d».t 
in  New  York,  Dec.  19, 1868.  Dr.  Sorotners,  at  difli*  m 
periods  of  his  life,  was  called  to  fill  pmruineut  1 
in  several  religious  organisations.    (J.  C.  &) 

Sonntag,  Kaki.  Gom/m,  a  Lutheran  theok*iaa 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  21,  1768.  He  studied  it 
Leipsic,  was  in  1787  rector  at  the  cathedrai-schn  l  « 
Riga,  in  1791  first  pastor  there,  and  in  1799  assewor  <A 
the  UvfM  consistory.  In  1803  he  was 
intendent  and  president  of  the  superior 
died  July  17,  1827.  He  published.  Diss,  de  Jem  Sim- 
cute,  Ecclesiastic*  mm  I.ibro,  sed  l.ibri  Farrtmhe  (Ri*s, 
1792),  besides  a  numlwr  of  aseetical.  liturgic-Land  h<ir- 
iletical  works.  See  Doling,  hie  grlehrttn  Kanzebefar. 
p.  457-462;  Winer,  llandbuch  dtr  then!.  J,ii.  i,  8S5;  i. 
92,  164,  167,  173,  177,  296,  828,  370.    (B  P.) 

Sorek.    The  village  by  this  name  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasticon  is  probably  represented  by  the  [ 
ruined  site  Khurbet  SurH;  1  ying  one  and  a  half  1 
north  of  Wady  Surar,  and  the  same  distance  west  of 
Surah  (Zurah).    It  contains  "  traces  of  a  ruined  nl- 
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lage,  springs,  with  a  rock-cut  winc-press  and  cave  to 
the  west,  and  a  sac  ml  tree  "  {Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  iii,  126). 

Sorin.  Mattiikw,  D.Dm  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  7, 1801,  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  parents.  His  father  died  when  Matthew 
was  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  paper-maker, whose  family,  though  Protestants, 
were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Methodists.  He  procured  a 
New  Test.,  read  it  secretly,  ami  began  its  memorization. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1817: 
received  license  to  preach  in  his  early  manhood ;  and 
in  18-23  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  He  la- 
bored on  Dauphin  Circuit  in  that  year;  in  Somerset, 
Md.,  in  1824;  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  in  1825 
aud  1826;  travelled  Snow  Hill  Circuit  in  1827;  Salis- 
bury Circuit  and  Accomac,  Va.,  in  1829  and  1830;  be- 
came discouraged,  and  located  in  1831  at  Drummond- 
town ;  started  with  his  wife  for  the  far  West  in  1832, 
but  was  overtaken  and  induced  to  return  as  senior 
preacher  on  Snow  Hill  Circuit,  where,  early  in  1833, 
he  was  blessed  with  a  great  revival.  That  year  he 
re-entered  the  effective  ranks  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, and  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Chesa- 
peake District.  In  1836  he  was  stationed  at  Asbury, 
Wilmington,  Del,  then  at  Union  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  in  1839  at  Ebeuezcr  Church, same  city;  a  failure  of 
his  nervous  system  rendering  hissuncmumeratiou  neces- 
sary, he  tried  book-publishing  at  Philadelphia  between 
1812  and  1818;  then  moved  West,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Hock  River  Conference,  and  practiced  medicine; 
removed  to  Su  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1852,  and  to  Red  Wing 
in  1853,  where  be  took  charge  of  the  mission.  His 
health  being  somewhat  restored,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Conference  in  18G5,  and  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  of  St.  Louis  District;  in  1869 
of  Kansas  City  District ;  in  1873  and  1874  was  stationed 
at  Austin,  Mo.;  in  1875  at  Holla;  in  1876,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  he  was  rctrans- 
ferred  to  its  active  ranks,  and  stationed  at  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.;  in  1877  was  appointed  to  Bustlcton;  and  in  1878 
to  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  where  he  closed  his  active  la- 
bors, took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  davs  travelling  in  the  far  West.  He 
dieil  suddenly,  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  Aug.  11,  1879.  By  his 
own  energies  and  perseverance,  Dr.  Sorin  became  an 
able  scholar  in  history, general  literature,  and  theology. 
He  was  an  intellectual  and  physical  giant,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day.  Sec  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  27 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Souche,  Pi  Kit uk,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  France, 
was  born  in  1804.  After  having  fiui«hed  his  studies  at 
Montauban  and  Strashurg  in  1827,  he  assisted  the  Rev. 
Uibtudj  at  RotiilK',  Vienne.  In  1829  Souche  was  elect- 
ed pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rouille.and  retired  from  the 
ministry  in  1871.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church,  he  was  made 
honorary  president  of  the  consistory,  and  died  Jan.  25, 
1878,  highly  respected  and  honored  by  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  See  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop. 
tUs  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Spackman,  Henry  S.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  assistant  minister  of  the  Church  at 
Franciaville,  Pa.,  in  1853,  served  in  the  same  relatiou 
to  St.  Clement's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  the  following 
year,  aud  afterwards  as  its  rector  until  1864,  when  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Hospital, 
Chestnut  Hill,  same  city.  In  1866  he  became  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Williara*|>ort,  and  continued  in  this 
pastorate  until  1868,  when  he  was  elected  chaplain  of 
the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  This  situation 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1875,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.    See  Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1876,  p.  149. 

Spalding,  Martin  John,  D.D.,an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  and  author,  was  bora  near 


Ky.,  May  23,  1810,  being  descended  from  the  Catholic 
settlers  of  Maryland.  He  graduated  from  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Marion  County,  in  1826,  and  in  theology  from 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary',  Bardstown,  after  four  years'  study. 
In  1830  he  went  to  Rome,  and  after  four  years  in  the 
Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda,  publicly  defended, 
for  seven  hours,  in  latin,  two  hundred  and  fifty -six 
propositions  in  theology,  was  rewarded  with  the  doctor's 
diploma,  and  ordained  priest  by  cardinal  I'ediana.  lie 
was  now  made  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Bards- 
town, afterwards  president  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  and 
again  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's.  In  1843  he  was  called  to 
the  cathedral  of  Louisville,  where  he  served  five  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  missionaries  of  his 
time  in  Kentucky.  In  1848  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lengone  in  pariibus,  aud  coadjutor  to  bishop  Flaget, 
of  Louisville.  In  1864,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Kenrick  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Spalding  was  installed  sev- 
enth archbishop  of  Baltimore.  He  labored  assiduously 
in  his  office.  New  churches  were  erected,  schools 
founded,  and  noble  charities  endowed.  He  convened 
the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  over  which 
he  presided.  He  atteuded  the  CEcumcuical  Council  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  in  1869  and  1870,  where  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  labors  and  zeal.  With  the  other 
American  bishops,  he  favored  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  there  defined.  His  last  years  were  as  la- 
borious as  bis  early  priesthood.  "  His  amiability,  sim- 
plicity of  character,  love  of  his  people,  and  especially 
of  children,  his  devotion  to  the  faith  and  to  his  duties, 
have  placed  his  name  high  among  the  illustrious  prel- 
ates" of  the  American  Roman  episcopacy.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  Feb.  7,  1872.  Dr.  Spalding"  was  a  distin- 
guished controversialist  and  literary  reviewer.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Magazine,  His  principal  works  were,  Sketches  of  the 
Early  Catholic  Missions  of  Kentucky  (1844) :  — 
of  the  Prot.  Reformation  in  Europe  (Louisville,  1860, 
2  vols.;  4th  ed.  Baltimore,  1866),  being  an  enlarged  ed. 
of  his  Rerim  of  I/Aubigne,  Ranke,  etc.  (1844),  which 
was  republished  in  London  and  Dublin  (1846) :— lect- 
ures on  the  Eritlences  of  Catholicity  (1847 ,  4th  ed. 
Baltimore,  1866, 8vo)  i—Life  and  Times  of  Hishnp  Ji,  J. 
Flaget  (Louisville,  1852,  8 vo): — lectures  and  Essays: 
Miscellanea  (Loin  I  .  Baltimore,  and  Louisville,  1855; 
4th  ed.  1866,  8vo,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Abbe  and  Darras) : — Gen,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(N.  V.  1865-66,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  works  are  published 
in  5  vols.8vo,  by  Murphy,  Baltimore.  See  (N.  Y.)  Cath, 
Almanac,  1873,  p.  35,  DeCourcev  and  Shea,  Hist,  of  the 
Cath.  Church  in  the  United  State's,  p.  178  sq. ,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Spalding,  Life  of  the  Most  Rec.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D. 
(N.  Y.  1873,  8vo). 

Spangcnberg.  Johasn,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  father  of  Cynacus  (q. v.),  was  born  March  30, 
1484,  at  Hardegsen,  near  Gottingen.  He  studied  at 
Erfurt,  joined  the  Lutheran  reformation,  was  in  1521 
archdeacon,  in  1524  first  evangelical  preacher  at  Nord- 
hauscn,  in  1546  at  Eisleben,  and  died  June  13,  1550. 
He  published  sermons,  hymns,  ami  ascetical  writings. 
See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  i,  372 
sq.;  Bcstc,  Kanzelredner,  i,  140,  Plitt-Uerzog,  Real- 
Encyllop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Sparke,  Bowykr  Edward,  S.T.P.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  born  about  1759.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  official  visitor  of  Peterhouse, 
St.  John's,  and  Jesus  colleges,  and  visitor  to  the  master 
of  Trinity  College  in  that  university.  In  1809  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  in 
1812  translated  to  that  of  Ely,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  April  4, 1836.  Sec  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, May,  1886,  p.  314. 

Spectacular  View  op  tub  Atonkmknt  is  an 
expression  fitly  applied  to  that  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  which  represents  his  crucifixion  as  a  mere 
semblance  of  suffering  intended  to  impress  beholders 
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with  his  martyr-like  sympathy  in  behalf  of  mankind, 
rather  than  as  a  veritable  death  for  human  sin.  The 
divine  nature  is  thus  so  far  severed  from  the  dying  vic- 
tim as  to  eliminate  its  vicarious  virtue.  The  whole 
scene  becomes  a  human  transaction.  Jesus  is  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  moral  and  religious  reformer,  who  seals 
his  career  and  attests  his  sincerity  with  his  blood.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  as  a  satisfaction  to  God's  law,  ami  an 
equivalent  for  man's  punishment,  is  obvious.  It  is  but 
the  old  heresy  of  Docetism  revived  in  a  specious  Unita- 
rian form.  That  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cn»t»  was  de- 
signed to  have  a  powerful  moral  influence  upon  all  who 
should  become  acquainted  with  it  is  certainly  true,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  this  affords  the  inner  solution  of  the 
profound  question  why  that  mode  of  expiation  was 
adopted;  but  this  is  a  very  different  position  from  the 
above,  for  it  is  postulated  upon  the  bona-fde  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  atoning  victim.  See  Atonement. 

Spence,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
divine,  was  born  at  Huntley,  Scotland,  April  G,  1811.  lie 
graduated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Congregational  Church,  Oxford,  in  1848  removed  to 
Preston,  and  in  1862  settled  at  Poultry  Chapel,  London. 
In  1805  he  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1868 
Dr.  Spence  was  appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  and  the  functions  of  this  office  he  was 
able  to  discharge  till  his  death,  Feb.  28, 1876.  He  pub- 
lished the  Pastor's  Prayer  fur  the  Peoples  Weal:  — 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter: — Martha  Dryland;  or. 
Strength  in  Qfturtness:— Sunday  Mornings  with  my  Flock 
on  St.  Pauls  Utter  to  the  Colossians :  —  The  Martyr 
Spirit : — The  JMigion  of  Mankind:  Christianity  Adapt- 
ed to  Man  in  all  the  Aspects  of  hi*  Being.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1877,  p.  414. 

Spence,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Galloway  in  1451,  and  was  employed  in  several  embas- 
sies, particularly  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
duke  of  Savov  and  Lewis,  count  do  Maurienne,  with 
Arabella,  in  1449.  In  1451  he  was  appointed  by  king 
James  II  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  truce 
with  England,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  privv  seal 
in  1458.  In  1469  be  was  translated  to  the  see  of 'Aber- 
deen. He  died  April  15, 148a  He  erected  a  hospital  at 
Edinburgh.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  1 14, 275. 

Spencer,  George  Trevor,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1800.  He  gradu- 
ated at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1822;  the  same 
year  was  nominated  incumbent  of  Buxton,  Derbyshire, 
but  resigned  this  position  in  1829,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Leaden  Roding,  near  Chipping 
Ongar.  In  1887  he  was  nominated  as  bishop  of  Madras, 
but  in  1849  returned  to  England.  In  1860  he  became 
rector  of  Walton-in-the- Wolds,  and  the  same  vear  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Edgemoor, 
Buxton,  England,  July  18,  1866.  See  Amer.  Quar. 
Church  Rec.  Oct.  1866,  p.  493. 

Sperbacb,  Karl  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Kiinigsbrtlck,  Upper  Lusatia, 
Feb.  26,  1694.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  commenced 
his  academical  career  there  in  1717.  In  1734  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Wittenberg,  and  died  July  6, 1772.  He  pub- 
lished, Causa  Philosophic  adcersus  A  theitmi  Calumniti 
Drfmsa  (Leipsic,  1730)  .—Diss,  qua  Versio  Syriaca  2 
Epist.  Johanma  cum  Textu  Graco  Confertur  (Witten- 
berg, 1736) :  —  Obterrationes  Philologica-  in  NomuUa 
Peutattuchi  Ix>ca  (1756) :— be  Vario  Acccntuum  He- 
braorum  Officio  (1738): — be  Genio  Lingua  Uebraica 
(eod.)  : — Academia  Jabhnensis  atque  ejus  Iitctores 
(1740) :—  Dt  Judais  CKlbn  ad  IIos.  xi,  7  (1747) :— De 
Voce  Jehovah  (1765).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theo- 
logen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ;  Furst,  Bibl  Jud.  %  v.    (B.  P.) 

Spieker,  Johannes,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  26,  1756,  at  Wolfshagen.  in 
Lower  Hohho.  He  studied  at  Marlmrg,  was  in  1776 
preacher  at  Kauschenberg,  near  Marburg,  in  1800  preach- 


er at  Hersfeld,  and  in  1818  director  of  the  theologi.ii 
seminary  at  Herborn.  Spieker  died  April  18, 1825.  H< 
published,  besides  some  catechetical  and  borouetkal 
works,  Ueberden  Mysticismus,  tlesscn  Begritf.  L'rrpiM k 
und  Werth  (Herborn,  1826).  See  Doring,  JJit  devised 
Kanzelrcdner,  p.  472  sq.;  Winer,  Uandbueh  der  tkmL  Ik 
i,  365, 430;  ii,  73, 103,148.  (BP.) 

Spotiswood,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate.  wa«  \tcn 
in  1666,  became  minister  of  (  'alder,  in  Mid-Lothian,  is 
1586,  and  in  1602  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  Cake 
of  Lennox,  as  bis  grace's  chaplain,  in  but  embassy  t 
France;  consecrated  bishop  of  Glasgow  Oct.  21, 1610;  tc 
1615  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  o*fe 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  Jan.  14,  1635.  He  was  excoo- 
m untested  by  the  rebellious  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  sod 
died  in  London.  Nov.  26,  1689.  Sec  Keith,  Scoaid 
Bishops,  p.  41,263. 

Sprague,  Nathaniel,  D.I  >.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H-,  Aa& 
20, 1790.   At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Dartmoodt 
College,  where  he  remained  only  two  years,  but  coatia- 
ued  his  studies  privately;  spent  several  years  as  an  tr- 
structor  in  Oneida  County,  N.  T.;  was  professor  ta 
Koyalton  Academy,  Vt.,  and  began  the  study  of  Uw 
at  that  place.    He  had  belonged  successively  to  tfat 
I  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches;  baring 
!  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  be  te 
ordained  deacon  in  1838,  and  shortly  after  became  a 
I  presbyter,  and  ministered  at  Koyalton,  and  afterward*. 
{  fn»m  1844,  at  Drewsville,  N.  H.    An  unfortunate  baLt 
I  of  stuttering  was  entirely  overcome  at  the  age  of  thirrr- 
[  six.    He  died  at  Claremont,  N.  H„  Oct.  29,  1863.  Set 
:  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1864,  p.  626. 

Sprole,  William  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteriaz 
minister,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  16, 1*19. 
He  studied  privately,  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
( 1827  -  28 )  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
licensed  in  1829,  oniained  an  evangelist  the  same  vur, 
and  became  pastorof  the  First  General  Keforroed  Church 
of  Philadelphia  in  1832 ;  stated  supply  of  the  First  Pro 
byterian  Church  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1837;  pastorof  to* 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Washington,  D.  C,  n 
1843,  and  for  five  years  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  Ho  iw 
of  Representatives.  In  1847  be  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  but  resigned  in  1866  to  accrue 
a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newburgh. 
N.  Y.,  from  which  be  was  released  in  1872.  In  1874  1* 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  became  pastor  of  Wal- 
worth Avenue  Church,  a  charge  which  he  resigned  ia 
1877.  He  died  at  Itetroit,  June  9,  1883.  See  Stcnl 
Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sew.  1884,  p.  1 2.    ( W.  P.  &] 

Spurden,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  *i< 
bom  in  London,  England,  May  26,  1812,  In  his  two- 
ty-fifth  year  he  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist  CuDrft. 
On  May  13, 1841,  he  was  oniained  pastorof  the  Bapua 
Church  at  Hereford,  where  he  continued  until  the  hum 
part  of  1842,  and  then,  in  answer  to  application  fira 
the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  Jwv 
Brunswick,  Canada,  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  th* 
Seminar)'  at  Fredericton.  In  1867  be  resigned  tab 
position.  He  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  New  Brunswick  ami  of  the  Provincial  Training 
School  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1876.  Dr.  Spurden  to 
a  man  of  literary  attainments,  prudent,  wise,  modest 
and  a  devoted  Christian.  See  (Canada)  Baptist  Year- 
book,  1876,  p.  84;  Bill,  Hist,  of  Baptists  m  MotHm 
Provinces  (index). 

Stafford,  John  (1),  archbishop  of  Cantert*ry. 
was  bont  at  Hook,  near  Beaminster.  England,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  On  Sept.  9,  1419,  be  became  arrb- 
deacon  of  Salisbury,  of  which  diocese  he  was  chsnorii  * 
in  1421.  Iu  1422*  he  became  dean  of  St.  Martin  s,  is 
Ixmdon,  and  Sept.  9,  1428,  was  installed  dean  of  Wells. 
As  a  lawyer  Stafford  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
archbishop  Chicheley,  who  appointed  him  bis  victr- 
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general,  anil  advanced  him  to  the  deanship  of  the  Court 
of  Arches.    In  May,  1421,  he  was  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal, and  was  subsequently  appointed  lord  high-treasurer 
of  England.    He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  ltath  and 
Well*  at  Mark  friars.  Loudon,  May  27, 1425.  Aa  keeper 
of  the  priry  seal  he  accompanied  Henry  VI  to  Paris  in 
1430,  to  receive  the  crown  of  France.   On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  Ion  I  chancellor,  an  office  which  he  held 
eighteen  years.    On  May  13, 1443,  Stafford  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    Ho  continued  to  hold 
the  great  seal,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  hi*  party.    He  was  zealous  iu  promoting  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VI  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  offi- 
ciated at  the  ceremony,  April  22,  1445.    Johu  Stafford 
died  at  his  manor  of  Maidstone.  .May  25,  1452.  See 
Hook,  Lire*  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cunterbuty,  v, 
130  aq. 

Stafford,  John  (2%  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  born  at  Leicester  in  August,  1728.  He 
was  brooght  np  a  wool-comber,  but  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry,  studied,  first  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  at 
Northampton,  then  in  London,  and  finally  at  Mile  End, 
and  joined  the  church  of  Dr.  Guyse,  in  New  Broad 
Street.    He  was  sent  to  preach  at  Koyston  and  St. 
Neots,  but  in  1758  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  in  succes- 
sion to  Dr.  Guyse,  at  New  Broad  Street,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  continued  the  pastor  of  that  important 
church.    He  lived  iu  a  constantly  prej>ared  state  for 
death,  even  in  full  health,  and  in  that  spirit  died,  Feb. 
22,  1800.    He  published,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Sin 
and  Grace  Considered  in  Twenty-five  IHscourses  (1772), 
which  reached  a  second  edition,  and  a  Mineral  Sermtm 
for  his  daughter  Eliaabetb  (1774).    See  Wilson,  IHs- 
sentiny  Churches,  ii,  243. 

Stahl,  Fkikihhcii  Jt  i.u  a,  a  famous  jurist  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Munich,  of  Jewish  parentage,  Jan. 
16,  1802.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  though  he  was  entitled  at  that  time  to  a 
professorship  at  the  gymnasium,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  in  1829  made  doc- 
tor of  law.  In  1827  Stahl  commenced  his  academical 
career  at  Munich,  was  called  in  1882  to  Erlangen,  and 
in  1840  to  Berlin.  Here  he  gathered  crowded  audiences, 
not  only  of  juridical  students,  but  at  times,  also,  of  edu- 
cated people  in  general,  as,  for  instance,  in  ,1850,  when 
le  lectured  ou  The  Present  Party  Position  in  Chutxh 
wd  State  (which  lectures  were  published  after  his 
leath,  Berlin,  1863).  He  also  held  the  highest  port- 
ion* in  the  state  government  of  the  Church,  and  took 
i  very  active  part  in  Prussian  politics.  His  brilliant 
inrliamentary  talent  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most 
imminent  leaders  of  the  conservative  party,  both  in 
•'•Jitif.il  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Democracy  and  f rec- 
ti i  n  king  he  understood,  and  was  not  afraid  of;  but  he 
ated  liberalism  and  rationalism.  The  former  is  rev- 
lotion,  he  said;  but  the  latter  is  dissolution.  Stahl 
ied  Aug.  10,  1861.  In  his  Philosophie  des  Rechtsl 
1830-37  ;  3d  ed.  1854)  he  tried  to  show  that  philoso- 
hy  is  not  the  last  end  of  God,  but  that  God  is  the 
int  end  of  philosophy.  He  called  science  to  "  repen- 
u. <  «  •.'*  and  thus  caused  a  great  stir  both  among  jurists 
nd  philosophers.  To  understand  StahTs  greatness  I 
id  influence  one  must  study  his  A  ii chenrcrfassung 
irh  Lehre  vnd  Recht  der  Protestanten  (2ded.  Erlangen,  j 
■♦62): — Ueber  Kirthenxucht  (Berlin,  1845):  —  Der 
xristtliche  Staat  uml  sein  VerhdUniss  ztt  I  trismus  und 
uJentAum  (1847)  .—  Was  ist  Revolution  f  (1852):— Zter 
rotestantismus  als  poUtisekes  Princip  (4th  ed.  1853) : 
-IHe  katkoUschen  Widerleqvngen  (1854)  -.—Ueber  christ- 
-he  Tolerant  (\Sbby.-Wi.kr  Hansen  (3d  ed.  1856):— 
ie  latherische  Kirche  und  die  Union  (I860).  Stahl 
as  very  intimately  connected  with  professor  Heug- 
enberg,  and,  like  the  latter,  an  able  advocate  of  high 
itheran  orthodoxy.  See  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Etwytlop. 
v. ;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses, 
r.  ;  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Ter  Xagedachtenis  van  Stahl, 


j  and  especially  Schwarz,  Zur  Ceschichte  der  neuesten  The- 

ologie  (4th  ed.  Leipsic,  1869),  p.  240  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Stamp,  William  Wood,  D.D.,  a  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist divine,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England, 
May  23, 1801,  and  educated  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School. 
He  was  converted  in  early  manhood,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  London  as  a  medical  student,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1823,  was  governor  of  Richmond  Theological 
Institution  from  1846  to  1848,  chairman  of  important 
districts,  president  of  the  Conference  in  1860,  became 
supernumerary  in  1873,  and  died  at  Waterloo,  Liver- 
pool, Jan.  1,  1877.  Dr.  Stamp  had  studied  the  history 
and  polity  of  Methodism  with  thoroughness  and  dis- 
crimination, and  in  its  welfare  he  took  persistent  inter- 
est. During  his  long  tenure  of  office  as  chairman  he 
won  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  ministers 
and  laymen,  by  his  intelligence,  firmness,  and  urbanity. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  his  experience  and 
judgment  made  his  services  in  settling  questions  of 
discipline  in  much  request.  His  fidelity  as  a  friend 
and  counsellor  was  unfailing.  He  was  the  author  of, 
Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Crosse,  M.A*,  Vicar  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire  (  Lond.  1844,  8vo  ) :  _  Domestic  'Worship:  a 
Sermon  (ibid.  1846, 8vo)  -.-Historical  Notices  of  Wesley- 
an  Methodism  in  Bradford  and  Vicinity  (without  date, 
12mo)  .—The  Orphan  Douse  of  Wesley,  with  Sotires  of 
Early  Methoilism  in  Xnccastle-upon-Tyne  and  its  Vicin- 
ity (1863, 8vo).  For  some  years,  and  until  the  issue  for 
1878,  he  was  editor  of  the  (Loud.)  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conned  it  mol  Record  and  i  ear-boot.  See  Minutes  of 
the  British  Conference,  1877,  p.  24 ;  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connectionul  Record  and  Year-boot,  1878,  p.  136 ;  Os- 
ooruo,  n  esu-yan  /jiottogi  apity,  p.  l<  < . 

Stanley,  Arthur  Fenrhyn,  D.D„  LLD.,  an 
eminent  Anglican  divine,  son  of  bishop  Edward  Stan- 
ley, and  nephew  of  the  first  boron  Stanley  of  Alderlev, 
was  born  at  Alderlev,  Cheshire,  Dec.  13,  1815.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered  the  Rugby  School,  and 
remained  there  five  years.  During  this  time  he  was  a 
favorite  student  and  enjoyed  the  especial  friendship  of 
Dr.  Arnold  —  a  fact  which  may,  without  doubt,  be  as- 
sumed to  have  had  close  connection  with  the  broadness 
and  liberality  of  his  thought  and  doctrines  as  a  church- 
man. In  1834,  having  won  a  scholarship  in  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  young  Stanley  there  e ntered  upon  a  career 
that  formed  a  fitting  continuation  of  his  brilliant  student- 
life  at  Rugby.  He  won,  iu  1837,  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  his  English  poem,  The  Cyj>sies,  the  Ireland  scholar- 
ship, gained  the  first  class  in  classics,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  University  College.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
ceived the  Latin  essay  prize,  and  in  1840  the  English 
essay  prize  and  theological  prizes.  After  his  graduation, 
iu  1838,  he  became  fur  twelve  years  a  tutor  in  University 
College.  On  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
he  naturally  affiliated  himself  with  the  "  Broad  Church" 
party,  although  the  opposite  sentiment  prevailed  at  Ox- 
ford.' In  1851  and  1852  he  was  secretary  to  the  Uni- 
versity Commission,  and  in  1858  became  regius  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church  College.  In  1872  he  was  a  second  time 
chosen  select  preacher  to  the  University,  and  on  March 
81,  1875,  was  installed  lord  rector  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Early  attracting  attention  as  a  pul- 
pit orator,  he  was  made,  in  1854,  chaplain  to  prince 
Albert;  in  1857  to  Dr.  Tait,  bishop  of  London,  and  to 
the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  in  1862.  From  1851 
to  1858  he  waa  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He 
declined  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1863.  and 
early  in  the  following  year  was  made  dean  of  West- 
minster, a  position  which  lie  occupied  until  his  death, 
July  18,  1881.  In  1852  and  1853  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  in  the  East,  visiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pal- 
estine, and  gathering  there  material  for  hia  work  on 
those  countries.  In  1862  he  again  visited  the  East  in 
company  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  Iu  1878  he  visited 
America  in  search  of  health  and  rest,  and  was  greeted 
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everywhere  not  only  with  the  respect  his  genius  com- 
manded, hut  with  warm  personal  friendship.  During 
his  stay  he  addressed  the  students  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  and  preached  at  Trinity 
and  Grace  churches.  He  also  met  a  uumher  of  prom- 
inent Baptist  preachers,  and  was  given  receptions  hy 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy  and  the  Century  Cluh. 
After  his  college  poems  and  essays  dean  Stanley's  first 
literary  venture  was  the  biography  of  his  former  master, 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  1846.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
a  volume  of  Sermons  and  Essays  oh  the  Apostolic  Aye. 
He  edited,  in  1851,  a  volume  of  his  father's  addresses 
and  pastoral  charges,  adding  thereto  an  affectionate 
memoir.  A  series  of  his  lectures  delivered  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  published  in  1864, and 
was  followed  the  next  year  hy  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  with  Suits  and  Dissertations: —  His- 
torical Memorials  of  Canterbury,  and  a  uumher  of  ser- 
mons. His  well-known  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine 
was  issued,  with  some  minor  volumes,  in  1850 :— Lect- 
ures on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (18CI): — 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  (1802-70) .-Sermons 
Preached  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour 
in  the  East,  with  Descriptions  of  Places  Visited  (1863): 
— Historical  Memorials  f  Westminster  Abbey  (1807) : 
—Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1872).  During 
these  years  he  was  the  author,  also,  of  numerous  other 
volumes  of  essays,  sermons,  lectures,  and  disputations. 
He  was  a  voluminous  contributor  to  various  reviews 
and  (K'riodicals,  and  furnished  a  valuable  series  of 
Biblical  biographies  to  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  His  sermon  delivered  at  the  funeral  or 
Sir  Charles  Lycll  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Feb.  27, 187.'>, 
and  since  published,  was  notable  for  its  hearty  recogni- 
tion of  the  sen-ices  of  that  eminent  geologist  in  having, 
as  he  believed,  scientifically  established  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the  human  race. 
His  latest  literary  work  was  performed  as  a  member  of 
the  association  for  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 

Stanley,  James,  D.D.,  brother  of  Thomas,  carl 
of  Derby,  a  native  of  Lancashire.  England,  was  preb- 
end of  Ltndon  in  1458,  of  York  in  1460,  of  Durham  in 
1479,  archdeacon  of  liichmoud  in  1500,  precentor  of  Sal- 
isbury in  1505,  and  preferred  bishop  of  Ely  by  Henry 
VII  in  1506.  He  never  resided  at  his  own  cathedral, 
but  in  the  summer  with  his  brother,  the  earl,  and  in 
the  winter  at  his  manor  at  Somersham,  Huntingdon- 
shire. He  died  March  22, 1515.  See  Fuller,  Worthies 
of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  ii,  195. 

Stark,  Christian  Ltnwit;  Wilhklm,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  (iermauy,  was  born  Sept,  28,  1790,  at 
Jena,  where  he  also  pursued  his  theological  studies.  In 
1815  he  commenced  his  academical  career  there,  was  in 
1817  professor,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Saale,  July  1, 
1818.  He  published,  De  Xotione,  qnam  Jesus  J  V/  bo  ipya 
Tril>uerit(J<:i\»,Mi):-Paraphrasis  in  Eranyelii  Jo- 
ht  i  tot  is  riii-j-rii  (1814): — Btitraye  zur  I'ercollkvmm- 
uuny  tier  llermeneutik,  insbesontltre  tier  des  .Xeuett  Testa- 
ments (1818).  See  During,  IHe  yelthrten  Theoloyen 
Deutschlauds,  s.  v. ;  Wiuer,  llundbuch  tier  theol.  Lit.  i, 
107,  249,  :i95.    (B.  P.) 

Staudt,  Joiiaxnks  H  kin  rich,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  (Germany,  who  died  at  Kornthal,  Nov.  11, 1884, 
is  the  author  of,  Pretliqtsammlungen  (  Stutgard.  1852, 
1853,  I860)  —Eimferzei}^  in  den  Inhalt  utul  Zusammen- 
hany  der  heiliyen  Schrift  (2d  ed.  1859) : — Erkldruny  des 
wuriemberqisehen  KonfirmationsbuchUins  (1853).  See 
Zuchold,  hiU.  Theol.  s.  v.  (BP.) 

Steadman,  W.,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  Imru  at  Eardisland  in  1764.  He  was  early  con- 
verted, ami  baptized  in  April,  1784.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  preached  his  first  sermon,  and  was  admitted 
Aug.  20, 1788,  into  Bristol  Academy.  He  was  ordained, 
Nov.  2,  1789,  pastor  in  Broughton,  Hampshire ;  in  1804 
he  became  the  assistant  of  Hev.  Isaiah  Birt,  iu  Devon- 
porf ;  in  1806  pastor  of  a  colony  from  that  Church ;  and 


|  in  1808  removed  to  Horton,  near  Bradford,  where  f>x 
more  than  thirty  years  he  was  president  and  tbeolop- 
cal  tutor  in  the  Baptist  College,  as  well  as  pastor.  Be 
died  at  his  residence,  Ashfield  Place,  near  Bradford. 
April  12,  1837.  See  (Lond.)  Baptist  Mayxizm*^  1837. 
p.  229.  (J.C.S.) 

Steane,  EnwAitn,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Oxford,  March  23,  1798.  He  studied 
privately  at  Oxford;  in  1819  entered  the  academy  *t 
Bristol;  and  in  1821  went  to  Edinburgh  to  prosecute  ktf 
studies  still  further.  While  at  Oxford  and 
his  services  were  much  in  demand  as  a 
1823  he  entered  upon  his  first  and  only  pastorate  at 
Camberwell.  Failing  health  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
induced  his  retirement  from  the  pastoral  office  in  1*51 
He  removed  to  New  House  Park,  near  Kick  man*  worth, 
where  he  died.  May  8. 1882.  Dr.  Steane  was  active  and 
efficient  in  all  the  denominational  enterprise*,  aud  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  \tw  Baptist  Miscei- 
btny,  and  for  some  years  editor  of  Eeatytlieal  Chru- 
tendom.  He  published,  besides  numerous  sermon*,  a 
volume  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Christ,  as  iMrelnpfi 
by  the  .4 etc  (1872).  See  (Loud.) 
book;  1883,  p.  276. 

Stearns,  Siubaei,  a  noted  Baptist  minister, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  28. 1706.  He 
under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  about  1740,  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  Separatists  in  1745.  In  1751 
he  embraced  the  views  of  the  Baptists,  was  i miners*. i 
at  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  on  May  20,  was  ordained  for  the 
ministry.  He  labored  in  New  F.ngland  for  two  or 
three  yeans  »nd  then  went  South  and  preached  for 
some  time,  first  in  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  Hamj- 
shire,  Va.,  and  then  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C  where 
he  made  his  permanent  settlement.  He  died  Nov.  20, 
1771.  His  character  was  indisputably  good  as  a  rasa, 
as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  preacher.  Sec  Sprague,  .1  n»ais 
oflheAmer.Pulpil,\\,W. 

Steele,  Damki,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  miuister,  was 
bom  near  Hughesville,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa_  Nov.  I*. 
1819.  After  pursuing  a  partial  course  in  the  college 
at  Gettysburg,  he  graduated  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary; in  1846  was  licensed ;  and  in  1847  began  preach- 
ing in  Euglish  in  the  German  Church  at  Pottsvilie.frma 
which  grew,  in  about  one  year,  an  English  Lutberaa 
Church.  In  1858  he  was  called  to  Su  John's  Church,  in 
Lancaster;  aud  iu  1862  became  pastor  of  the  Main  Street 
Church,  Dayton,  O.,  remaining  a  little  more  than  i» 
years.  Subsequently  he  organized  Su  John's  Church, 
and  became  couuected  with  the  English  Synod  of  Ohio. 
The  congregation  in  Pottsville  recalled  him  in  i>6» 
and  he  served  them  the  second  time  nearly  two  yean. 
From  1870  to  1875  he  preached  in  Middle  town.  MA, 
and  then  became  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church,  (iettys- 
burg, Pa.  He  died  there,  June  10, 1881.  See  Lutkatm 
Observer,  July  1,1881. 

Stedman,  James  OwKX,D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Oct.  31 . 181 1 .  H< 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ia 
1832,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1836. 
He  was  licensed  the  same  year,  and  became  stated  sup- 
ply of  the  First  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.    After  tbb 
he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Waynesboro,  N.  C-  for  a 
time,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Tuv 
cumbia,  Ala.,  in  1837.    In  1845  he  became  stated  sup- 
ply of  the  church  in  Wilmington,  N.  C  but  in  1851.  hta 
wife's  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  fa. 
During  1852  and  1853  he  supplied  the  First  Chorea 
of  Chester.    He  was  next  called  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1854;  and  in  18f* 
organized  the  Alabama  Street  Church,  in  the  max 
city,  which  he  served  until  1880,  when  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  work.    He  died  io 
Memphis,  April  28, 1882.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Prima- 
ton  Theol.  San.  1883,  p.  83. 
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Steele,  John  Lawrence,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  residing,  in  1872,  in  Ottawa, 
IIL  where  he  became  the  rector  of  Christ  Church.  In 
1874  he  removed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  as  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  and  continued  there  until  his  death,  Oct. 
13.  1878,  at  the  age  of  thirty  -  six  years.  See  J'rot. 
Episc.  Almanac,  1879,  p.  170. 

Steele,  William,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man.  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  began  his 
ministry  at  Dyserf,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  preached  for 
some  years.  He  came  to  London  in  1751,  and  became 
pastor  at  Founder's  Hall.  His  health  soon  gave  way, 
and  he  died  before  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  metropo- 
lis yet  he  was  so  much  esteemed  that  the  Church  col- 
lected two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  benefit  of 
hi*  wife  and  children.  See  Wilson,  IHttcnting  Churchet, 
ii,  497. 

Steere,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  English  missionary 
prelate,  was  bom  in  London  in  1828.  lie  graduated 
from  the  university  of  that  city  in  1847 ;  was  curate  of 
Kingskerswell,  Devonshire,  from  1856  to  1858;  next  of 
Skegness,  Lincolnshire ;  chaplain  to  bishop  Tozer,  in 
Central  Africa,  from  1862  to  1868;  resigned  his  rector- 
ship at  Little  Stepping,  Lincolnshire,  in  1872;  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Central  Africa  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1874,  and  died  at  Zanzibar,  Aug.  28,  1883.  Besides 
being  lawyer,  preacher,  and  metaphysician,  he  was 
printer,  master  carpenter,  and  physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  A  Sketch  of  Persecutions  under  the  Roman 
Emperor*,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  Bishop  Butler  t 
Work*,  A  History  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-btrok;  and 
hymns  ami  stories  iu  the  Shambella  and  Swabili  lan- 


Steffena,  Hkinricii,  a  German  philosopher,  was 
at  Stavauger,  Norway,  May  2, 1773.  He  was  pro- 
of natural  sciences  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  but  in 
1831  he  renounced  his  pantheistic  errors,  and  published 
Wit  ich  wieder  Lutheraner  tcurde,  und  vat  mir  das 
Luthertkum  ist.  In  the  same  year  he  published  Die 
fulsche  Theologie  und  der  vtahre,  Gtaube,  which  was 
directed  against  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches,  aa  inaugurated  by  king  Frederick 
William  HI  of  Prussia.  Stcffens'a  main  work  is  Christ- 
luhe  litlitflonsphilosophic  (Breslau,  1839,  2  vols.).  He 
died  iu  1845.  See  Lichtcnberger,  Encyclop.  det  Sci- 
eiicts  Htliifitutet,  s.  v. ;  Stiffens,  Wat  ich  erlebte  (Bres- 
lau, 1840,  10  vols.). 

Stele,  Sepulchral.  These  monumental  slabs  were 
generally  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  chamber 
of  the  tombs  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Egypt.  They  are 
square,  and  often  of  colossal  proportions,  with  large 
hieroglyphics,  sometimes  in  bas-relief,  and  spaced  out. 
The  representations  are  the  facade  of  a  building  or 
tomb.  At  the  time  of  the  sixth  dynasty  they  still  have 
a  degree  of  archaism.  From  the  earliest  period  till  the 
twelfth  dynasty  these  tablets  are  dedicated  to  Anup,or 
Anubis,  not  Osiris,  whose  name  is  rarely  found.  Anubis 
is  invoked  as  the  god  who  presided  over  the  funereal 
chapel  and  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  The  formula 
of  dedication  is  short  and  elliptical,  the  usual  expression 
'•  to  give  "  is  omitted,  as  also  that  of  the  gift ;  the  name 
of  Osiris  is  not  found  before  that  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
expression  "justified  "  after  the  name.  In  the  formula 
at  this  time  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  calendar  is 
often  introduced,  as  a  mention  of  the  festivals  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  new  year,  Thoth,  that  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  heat,  the  monthly  and  half-monthly. 
The  numerous  titles  of  the  offices  held  by  the  deceased 
are  given  in  detail.  The  tablets  continued  rude  till  the 
time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  when  the  mention  of  the 
festival  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis,  or  the  dog-star,  is 
added.  Under  the  twelfth  dynasty  the  tablets  change 
in  shape  and  texts;  most  of  them  being  rounded  at  the 
top.  and  forming  the  hutu  of  the  texts.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tablet  has  often  the  winged  disk,  the  Hut  or  Ttb- 
kuf.   The  dates  of  the  years  of  the 


whom  the  deceased  was  buried  appear.  The  scenes 
represented  are  the  acta  of  sepulchral  homage  or  ances- 
tral worship  made  by  the  children  or  other  relatives  of 
the  dead  to  himself  and  his  wife,  the  tables  before  them 
being  loaded  with  offerings,  among  which  appear  the 
head  and  haunch  of  a  calf,  and  other  joints  of  the  same 
animal,  ducks  or  geese,  circular  or  oval  loaves  or  cakes 
of  bread,  gourds,  onions,  and  papyrus  or  lotus  flowers, 
while  jars  of  wine  or  beer  of  conical  shape  are  seen  placed 
under  the  tables.  The  name  of  the  god  Anubis,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  the  tablets  of  Memphis,  either  disap- 
pears or  becomes  secondary  to  that  of  Osiris,  and  the 
dedication  often  contains  the  names  of  other  deities,  as 
the  frog- headed  goddess  Haka,  the  ram-headed  god 
Khuum,  and  others;  but  no  god  is  represented  on  the 
tablets.  The  texts  themselves  also  differ,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  expressions  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  verb  "to 
give,"  omitted  at  that  time,  as  also  the  subject  of  the 
gift,  is  introduced  into  the  text,  the  deceased  is  called 
"justified,"  but  the  name  of  Osiris  does  not  precede  his. 
His  merits  are  often  told  iu  a  verbose  style,  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  the  public  works  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. The  contents  of  these  texts  often  contain  curious 
historical  and  other  information,  throwing  much  light 
on  the  mythology  and  ethics  of  the  Egyptians.  Under 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  tablets  changed  again,  and 
the  scenes  of  ancestral  or  sepulchral  worship  became 
subordinate.  The  principal  scene  of  the  tablet,  placed 
at  the  upper  part,  represents  the  deceased,  sometimes 
attended  by  his  wife,  sister,  son,  or  other  member  of  the 
family,  standing  or  kneeling  in  adoration  to  the  solar 
boat,  or  deities,  or  Osiris,  accompanied  by  I  sis,  Ncphthys, 
Anubis,  Horns,  and  other  deities  who  presided  over  em- 
balming and  the  future  state,  before  whom  is  placed  a 
table  of  altar  offerings.  A  second  division  generally 
has  the  scenes  of  family  worship,  while  in  the  accom- 
panying text  the  adorations  to  the  deities  occupy  the 
most  important  portion;  and  the  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  his  public  works,  are  only  slightly  men- 
tioned. At  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the 
name  of  Osiris  appears  first  placed  before  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  title  of  "justified,"  or  makhem, 
always  follows.  These  tablets  were  in  general  use  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  became 
rarer  under  the  twentieth,  exceedingly  rare  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  and  disappear  after 
that  time.  They  reapjK-ar,  however,  again  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  besides  the  usual  formula  of  dedication, 
often  contain  interesting  notices  relative  to  the  func- 
tions and  offices  discharged  by  the  deceased,  and  fam- 
ily details.  They  are  at  this  period  often  accompanied] 
by  inscriptions  in  the  cursive  handwriting,  the  so- 
called  Demotic,  or  Enchorial.  Under  the  Romans  the 
art  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  tablets  again  changed. 
The  subjects  are  in  bas-relief,  and  the  deities  represent* 
ed  in  the  hybrid  types  prevalent  at  the  epoch.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  Creek,  and  follow  the  usual  formulas 
used  at  that  period;  the  older  dedications  to  the  gods 
being  omitted,  only  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  date 
of  his  death  being  retained,  a  valedictory  address  being 
substituted.  The  Coptic  sepulchral  tablets,  made  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt  and  at  a  late 
period,  and  those  in  Cufic,  the  tombstones  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquerors  of  Egypt,  follow  also  the  forms  of 
their  respective  nationalities,  all  trace  of  the  old  repre- 
sentations and  formulas  having  been  obliterated  or  su- 
perseded. See  Birch,  Guide  to  the  Btitith  Must  urn 
(Vestibule). 

Stem,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  While  young 
he  entered  upon  a  mercantile  life  in  Philadelphia;  but, 
his  attention  having  been  rail.  .1  to  the  ministry,  he  en- 
tered the  Alexandria  Theological  Seminary  in  1824. 
On  account  of  ill-health  he  left  the  seminary,  and  sub- 
sequently attended  Kenyon  College,  O. ;  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Worthington,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
bishop  Chase,  by  whom  he  was  admitted  to  the  diaco- 
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natc  in  1828  and  to  the  eldership  in  1829.  His  first 
parochial  charge  was  in  Delaware,  ()..  where  he  labored 
several  years;  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Harrisburg,  Pa.;  in  1888  he  was  called  to  St. 
John's,  Norristown,  a  parish  which  he  served  until  his 
death,  Nov.  1, 1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1860,  p.  179. 

Stemler,  Joiiaxm  Christian,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  12,  1701.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  was  in  1728  rector  at  Sangerhausen,  in  1730 
at  Naumburg,  in  1739  superintendent  at  Torgau,  in  1741 
doctor  of  theology,  in  1751  professor  at  Leipsic,  and  died 
March  29, 177a  *  He  published,  De  Critic*  Profanoi  in 
Sacris  Usu  (Leipsic,  1727)  i-Conciliatio  Pauli  et  Petri 
nd  Horn,  xi'ii,  2  et  Petr.  ii,  13  (eod.) : — De  Kmphasi  \'oci$ 
avafamfpuv  ad  2  Tim.  i,  6  (1729) :  —  Xathanahk  de 
Christo  Con/euio  (1755),  etc.  See  During,  Die  gelehrten 
Thcologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Stephen,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  the  Isles 
in  1253,  and  in  the  same  year  confirmed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Paisley  all  the  churches  and  lands  they  held 
within  his  diocese.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  300. 

Stephen,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  divinity 
reader  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Dunblane  about  1422.  He  proba- 
bly died  in  1429.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  177. 

Stern,  Hbshy  Aaron,  D.D.,a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  April  II,  1820,  at  Unterrcichen- 
bach,  Ilesse-Cassel,  of  Jewish  parentage.  In  1840  he 
embraced  Christianity  in  London.  England,  and  in  1844 
the  London  Jews'  Society  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to 
Bagdad,  to  labor  there  among  the  Jews.  At  Jerusalem, 
where  he  stopped  on  the  journey,  he  was  admitted  into 
deacon's  orders  by  the  late  bishop  Alexander,  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  In  1849  Stem  left 
his  station  for  England,  and  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders  by  the  bishop  of  London.  In  1850  be  returned 
to  Bagdad,  a  few  years  afterwards  was  removed  to 
Constantinople,  and  from  this  centre  he  undertook  mis- 
sionary journeys  to  Asia  Minor,  Arabia  Felix,  and  the 
Crimea.  At  the  request  of  the  London  committee,  he 
then  proceeded  in  1859  to  Abyssinia,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  the  gospel  among  the  Falasha  Jews. 
For  eighteen  months  he  labored  there,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  visit  England  with  a  view  of  setting  before  his 
society  the  importance  of  laboring  in  Abyssiuia.  In 
1862  Stern  started  on  bis  second  journey  to  that  country. 
The  events  of  that  journey  were  eventually  to  form  no 
unimportant  episode  in  the  history  of  England.  The 
aerai-barbarous  king  of  Abyssinia  had  endeavored  in 
vain  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  England.  The 
infuriated  king  imprisoned  the  helpless  missionary  who 
came  to  pay  his  respects.  The  other  Europeans,  in- 
eluding  the  British  consul,  shared  in  Mr.  Stern's  suffer- 
ings and  imprisonment.  This  happened  in  October, 
1863,  and  not  till  April  11, 1868,  were  the  prisoners  de- 
livered. Having  recovered  from  his  many  sufferings, 
Stern  accepted  iu  1870  the  charge  of  the  Home  Mission 
in  London.    He  died  May  13, 1885.    (B.  P.) 

Steuber,  Johann  Engklhard,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  March  16, 1693,  at  Marburg. 
In  1716  he  commenced  bis  academical  career  at  Jena, 
was  in  1721  professor  at  Rinteln,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1747. 
He  published,  De  J'ritmtgeniiis,  etc  (Marburg,  1711) : — 
De  Anno  Jobelao  (Ilinteln,  1T1\):—De  legation*  Festi. 
varum  ad  Cornua  Alturis  (1723):  —  De  Signo  Filii 
Ho  minis  ad  Matt,  xxiv,  30  (eod.):— De  Mutuo  Psalmo- 
rum  Nexu  (1736):— De  PhUosophui  Platonico-Pytha- 
gorea  (1744).  See  During,  Die  geUhrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  a.  v. ;  Furst,  HiU.  Jud.  a.  v. ;  Jocher,  A  Ugt- 
meims  Gelehrten- 1 jexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Stevens,  John,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Townsend,  Mass.,  June  6, 1798.  He 
from  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1821,  had 
of  the  Montpelier  Academy  for  one  year,  then 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  converted, 


and  in  1823  was  baptized  and  united  with  the  Ftr* 
Church  in  Salem,  Mass.  From  1*25  to  182*  He  **•  i 
tutor  in  Middlebury  College,  and  then,  for  three  v»»?v 
classical  teacher  in  South  Beading  ( now  WakenVM  ■ 
Academy.  From  183!  to  1888  he  was  editor  of  the  <nm 
Baptist  WrtUg  Journal,  and  was  then  chosen  profeasrrcf 
moral  ami  intellectual  philosophy  in  Granville 
(now  Denison  University),  a  position  which  hei 
till  1843,  when  ho  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  MV 
sionary  Union  as  district  secretary  fur  the  states  of  Ok* 
and  Indiana,  and  hekt  this  important  office  twelve  ycarv 
In  1844  he  was  ordained  in  Cincinnati.  In  all  educa- 
tional matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
he  took  great  interest.  For  several  years 
tary  of  the  Western  Baptist  Education  Society ;  and  w* 
one  of  the  early  and  warm  friends  of  the  theological 
institution  established  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  of  the  i> 
stitution  established  at  Fairmount,  near  Cincinnati. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  IVn- 
ison  University  in  1859,  and  when  a  division  was  its* 
in  the  two  departments,  he  retained  the  chair  of  Ijuib  ra- 
lil  1875 ;  upon  his  resignation  he  was  continued  -  envri- 
tus"  professor.  He  died  in  Granville,  O.,  April  30. 1*77. 
See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1103.    (J.  C.  SJ 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  sin- 
ister, was  bom  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  l*lu.  I!« 
came  to  America  when  a  young  roan,  and  after 
through  a  literary  and  theological  course,  was  ( 
pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Presb 
New  York  city.  He  remained  pastor  of  tbw  chsren 
until  his  health  failed,  and  on  bis  resignation  vat 
continued  senior  pastor  until  his  death,  June  29,  lsfl. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Stewart,  Abel  T.,  D.D„  a  Reformed  (DntrL) 
miuister,  was  born  at  SomerviUe,  N.  J„  Aug.  4.  \*iL 
He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1843,  from  tfc« 
New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  1846;  and  in  the  i 
was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
pastor  at  Greenville  from  1K4C  to  1850,  and  at  Green- 
ville and  Bronxville  from  1K50  to  1852  .  First 
Tarrytown,  from  1852  to  1866.  Hoi 
1866  to  1878,  and  died  May  24,  1878,  at  Watkins,  N.  Y. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Re/.  Church  in  A  merica  {M 

Stewart,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  n>*t 
prior  of  Whitern  and  then  abbot  of  Inchaffrav.  Et 
was  made  bishop  of  Moray  in  1527,  and  remained  uenl 
1538.    See  Keith,  Scottish  bishops,  p.  149. 

Stewart,  Andrew  (l),a  Scotch  prelate,  was  mb- 
dean  of  Glasgow  in  1456,  and  soon  after  rector  of  Monk- 
land.  In  1477  he  was  provost  of  Lincludert.  H*-  «n 
elected  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  made  binbop  of  Morav  in  144*2.*  He  stiQ 
held  that  office  in  1492,  and  died  in  1501.  See  Keiih, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  146. 

Stewart,  Andrew  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate.  wa< 
made  bishop  of  Caithness  in  1490.  He  dit-d  June  V. 
1518.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  214. 

Stewart,  Hon.  Charles  James,  D.D-  a  Cana- 
dian prelate,  was  bora  April  13,  1775.  He  was  eoo- 
cated  at  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford.  En -land,  of  which 
lie  became  a  fellow ;  ordained,  and  presented  to  tat 
rectory  of  Orton  Longueville,  Huntingdonshire,  ami  la 
1807  proceeded  to  Canada  aa  a  missionary.  He  fir* 
settled  at  St.  Armand,  thence  removed  to  Ha  lb- v,  at*! 
on  Jan.  1, 1826,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Quebec*  He 
died  July  13, 1837.  Bishop  Stewart  was  pre-eminently 
a  good  man,  and  a  faithful  and  successful  worker  ia  au 
adopted  field  of  labor.  See  The  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  July,  1838,  p.  35. 

Stewart.  Charles  Samuel,  I  i  I »..  a  Preste- 
terian  miuister,  was  born  at  Flemington,  N.  J,  Oet. 
16, 1798.  He  graduated  from  New  Jersey  College  m 
1815,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1819: 
was  ordained  Aug.  14,  1821 ;  served  as  a  missionary  la 
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the  Sandwich  Islands  from  1822  to  1825,  became  chap- 1  Stiebritz,  Johann  Frikpricii,  a  I.utheran  the- 
l.iin  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1828,  made  his  last  I  ologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Halle,  Aug.  7,  1707. 
cruise  in  1862,  and  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  He  studied  there  and  at  Jena,  commenced  his  academi- 
1870.  He  edited  the  United  States  Sural  Magazine  in  cal  career  at  Giessen  in  1731,  was  professor  nt  Halle 
IKI6  and  1837,  and  published  several  interesting  hooks  in  1738,  and  died  Dec.  12,  1772.    Stiebritz  published, 


of  vovages  and  observations,  for  which  see  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Jirit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stewart,  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  the  see  of  Morav  in  1462,  and  continued  there  until 
bis  death  in  1477.  '  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  144. 

Stewart,  Edward,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop 
of  Orknev  about  1511.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  223. 

Stewart,  James  (1),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  dean 
of  the  sec  of  Morav  and  lord-treasurer  afterwards,  in 
1468,  and  in  1459  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric.  He 
died  iu  1462.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  144. 

Stewart,  James  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected 
to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  in  1497,  and  in  1508 
was  both  bishop  and  chancellor.  This  prelate  also  held 
the  monastery  of  Arbroath.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  32. 

Stewart,  Robert  ( 1 ),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  sec  of  Caithness  in  1542.  He 
Mm  was  in  priest's  orders.  He  had  the  title  of  bishop 
in  September,  1583,  and  died  at  St,  Andrews,  March  29, 
1586.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  215. 

Stewart,  Robert  (2),  a  veteran  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  May, 
1798.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  and  ordained  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  southern  Illinois  where  he  spent  a 
long,  laborious,  and  successful  ministry,  preaching  to 
the  very  last  of  his  life.  He  organized  many  churches 
in  that  destitute  region,  which  he  supplied  with  preach- 
ing, and  multitudes,  through  his  instrumentality,  were 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  After  an  active  ser- 
vice of  over  fifrv  vears,  he  died,  in  Trov,  Madison  Co., 
l)L,.lulv  11,  1881.*  See  Hcsbgterian  Monthly  Record, 
Sept.  1881.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Steward,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
same  iu  1401,  but  declined.  He  probably  died  about 
1414.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  27." 

Stewart,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  Glasgow  about  1479.  He  was  doctor  of  laws  and 
afterwards  minister  of  Lochmabeu,  then  rector  of  Ayr, 
and  a  prebendary  of  Glasgow.    In  1527  he  was  pre 


De  Accommodation*  Scriptural,  etc  (  Halle,  1727): — 
Xoca  Loci  1  Cor.xr,  28  Exjdicatio  (1731):— I>e  Pro- 
phtta  a  Leone  Xecato,  1  Reg.  xiii,  etc,  (1733):—  lie  Deo 
Medico  (1736):—/*  Platonismo,  Coloss.  ii,  9  (cod.) : — 
lit  Sacerdotibus  Yitio  Corporis  Laboranlibus,  ad  Lerif.  i 
xzi,  21-23  (1752):  —  lie  Yero  Sensu  Hosea-  ri,  1  IS 
Matt,  ii,  15  {X'hR):  —  Betrachtungen  iiber  Gegetistande 
der  Schri/1  und  tier  Religum  (1769),  etc.  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlttnds,  a.  v. ,  Fllrst,  BibL 
Jud.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Stiuson,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
bora  at  Castle  Donington,  Leicestershire,  Kngland.  He 
was  converted  at  Gainsborough  when  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  received  into  the  ministry  iu  1823.  and  appoint- 
ed to  eastern  Canada.  From  1829  to  1832  he  labored 
on  the  Gibraltar  mission,  leaving  the  Church  there  in 
much  prosperity.  In  1833  he  resumed  his  work  in 
Canada,  spending  three  years  in  Kingston  and  live  in 
Toronto,  being  general  superintendent  of  missions  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Conference  in  1838.  In  is  12 
he  for  the  first  time  received  an  appointment  to  a  cir- 
cuit in  England  (Sevenoaks),  and  after  tailoring  in  Shef- 
field, Leeds,  London,  Bradford,  and  Manchester,  he  agaiu 
left  for  Canada.  In  1858  he  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Conference,  ami  he  spared  no  la- 
bor to  meet  the  demands  upon  his  time  and  talents. 
There  was  a  genial  warmth  and  suavity  iu  his  spirit 
and  manners;  he  had  a  well-cultivated  mind  and  a  fine 
taste.  He  died  in  Toronto,  Aug.  26, 1862,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1867, 
p.  18;  Minutes  of  Canadian  Conferences,  1863;  Carroll, 
Case  and  His  Contemporaries,  index,  vol.  v. 

Stip,  (.i  khaki)  Ciiryno  Hki-mass,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  .May  4,  1809,  at  Nor- 
den.  East  Frisia.  He  studied  at  Gbttingcn  and  Bonn, 
and  was  for  a  time  preacher  to  a  count  ry  congregation. 
He  then  travelled  through  Switzerland,  and  settled  for 
a  time  at  Berne,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Schneckenburger.  In  1841  he  lived  in  London,  in  the 
house  of  Bunscn,  whose  sons  he  instructed.  Having 
returned  to  Germany,  he  settled  at  Alexandrowka,  near 
Potsdam,  and  died  June  21,  1882.  Stip  belongs  to  the 
most  prominent  hymnologists  of  the  19th  century,  and 


fcrred  to  the  deanery  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1528  sat  in   published,  BeUuchtung  der  Gesantjbuchsbrsseruiu)  (i',o\\\n, 


parliament.  In  1530  he  was  made  lord-treasurer  and 
provost  of  Lincluden,  ami  was  elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen 
in  1532.  After  seven  vears  he  resigned  the  treasurv.  He 
died  about  1545.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.*  121. 

Stichart,  Franz  Otto,  a  Lutheran  theolopian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Werdan,  Saxony,  in  1810,  and 
died  at  Dresden  in  1883.  He  published,  Die  Uhre  com 
Beistande  des  heiligen  Geistes  tur  Be/strung  (  Leipsic, 
1835)  :—J ubekhronik  der  dritten  tirchlichen  Sacularfcier 
dcr  Einfnhrung  der  Reformation  in  Sachsen  (1841)  :- 
De  Rrdiiu  Christi  ad  Judicium  Solenne  (eod.) : — Paulus 


1842,  2  roh.)  :-Hymnouyi*rhe  Reistbriefe  (1853,  2 
vols.)  :  —  Kirchenfrittl  utul  Kircheidied  (eod.)  :  —  Das 
ecaw/elische  Kirchenlied  und  die  confessiontlle  Braud- 
fackel  (1854)  :—L'nrerftuWhter  Liedersegnt  (1851):— 
Das  Kleinod  der  evangelisrhen  Religion sfrt i/u it :  F.rhaW 
uns  //err  bei  deinem  \Yort  (1855),  etc  See  Zuchold, 
BibLTheol.Kv.  (B.P.) 

Stockton,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  near  Washington,  Pa.,  Nov.  18.  1803.  He 
graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1820,  and  was 
for  two  years  teacher  of  Ijitin  in  that  institution  .  pros- 


(hhmtius  aus  H  VrJ<i«  (1843) : — Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Tod  1  ecu  ted  his  theological  studies  under  Kev.  Drs.  Wylie 
( i«40)  .—Kirchenpforte  oder  Belehrung  uber  die  heiligen  \  and  Anderson,  and  spent  one  year  (1825-26)  in  Prinee- 


T»ge,  Orte  und  (hbriiuche  der  Christen  (2d  ed.  1859):— 
Dir  kirchliche,  fagende  uber  die  heiligen  Aposiel  (1861) : — 
Erasmus  ran  Rotterdam,  seine  Stelluttg  zur  Kirche  und 
dm  kirchlichen  Brtreguwjen  seiner  Zeit  (1870).  See 
Zuchold,  BiU.  TheoL  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Sticht,  Johamn  Ciisiaropii,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Altona,  Jan.  12,  1772.  is  the 
author  of,  De  urbe  Utmochia  Geneseos  iv,  17,  etc.  (Jena, 
1727)  .—Super  Die/is  Genes,  ri,  6,  Luc.  ii,  12,  etc  ( 1 757) 
—De  Keri  et  Kethibh  (1700): — De  iKconomo  Luc.xvi, 
1-9  (1762)  : — De  Colloquio  Dei  cum  Caino,  etc  (1766) : 
— De.  Colloquio  Dei  cum  Satuna  //toot  t,  5-11  (1767). 
See  During,  IHe  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  s.  v. ; 
Fnrst,  BibL  Jud.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


ton  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Cross  Creek  Church  in  1827,  and  remained  in  thia 
charge  until  1877,  when  he  was  released  from  respon- 
sible duties,  with  the  title  of  pastor  emeritus.  During 
the  fifty  years  of  his  pastorate,  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty -five  memliers  were  added  to  the  Church,  more 
than  forty  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  raised  up,  and 
one  hundred  elders  were  ordained.  One  year  after  his 
settlement  he  founded  a  classical  school,  which  was  a 
means  of  great  usefulness  to  the  surrounding  country. 
He  died  at  Cross  Creek,  May  6, 1882.  See  Necrol.  Re- 
port of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  20.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Stockton,  William  8,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  an  editor  and  con- 
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stant  contributor  to  its  press,  was  born  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  April  8,  1785.  From  a  youth  he  developed  a 
taste  for  good  reading  that  never  left  him.  In  1820 
his  first  book  was  published,  entitled  Truth  Versus  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist.  In  1821  ho  published  Seven 
Sights,  aimed  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
beverage.  He  became  identified  with  the  periodical 
known  as  The  Wesleyan  Repository,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  agitate  with  Ids  pen  the  subject  of  lay  repre- 
sentation. He  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  first 
American  edition  of  Wesley's  works,  wrote  the  article 
on  the  "  Methodist  Protestant  Church  "  in  Hay's  edition 
of  Duck's  Theological  Dictionary,  contributed  to  the 
secular  press  as  an  editorial  writer,  and  also  wrote  for 
Methodist  periodicals.  One  of  his  moat  important  lit- 
entry  undertakings  was  the  publication  of  Whitehead's 
Lives  o  f  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  and  as  such  was  well  known  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, the  place  of  his  birth,  and  died  there,  Nov.  20 
of  that  year.  Sec  Colhoucr,  Founders  of  the  if.  P. 
Church,  p.  48. 

Stoever,  Mahtis  LrriiKn,  LLD.,  a  Lutheran  ed- 
ucator, was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa..  Feb.  17, 1820.  In 
1833  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1838.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
took  charge  of  a  school  in  Jefferson,  Md.  One  year 
afterwards  he  became  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  College,  assisting  also  in  the 
college  proper.  During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Krauth, 
professor  Stoever  lived  in  the  college  building,  and  act- 
ed as  president  pro  tern.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  more  especially  devoted  to  instruction  in  l-atin. 
His  literary  labors  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  in  every  number  of 
which,  from  its  beginning  in  1849,  with  the  exception 
of  two  issues,  one  or  more  of  his  articles  appeared.  In 
18(52  he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  peri- 
odical. During  the  civil  war  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Christian  Commission. 
It  was  his  original  purpose  to  enter  the  Lutheran  min- 
istry, but  he  was  deterred  by  his  hesitancy  of  speech. 
In  many  respects  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  his  Church.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Julv  22, 
1870.  See  Eijhj  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Mwishy,  1878, 
p.  252. 

Stohlman,  Charles  F.  E.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Klein  Bremen,  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  Feb.  21,  1810.  He  studied  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  Buckeburg;  wa3  a  student  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  under  Dr.Tholuck;  after  his  grad- 
uation came  to  America,  in  September,  1834,  and,  with 
his  family,  settled  in  Eric,  Pa.,  taking  charge  of  a  smnll 
congregation.  He  began  his  career  in  New  York  city, 
Si>pt.  12,  1838,  as  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  German  Lu- 
theran Church,  iu  Walker  Street,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  May  3,  18G8.  See  Lutheran  Ob- 
server, May  15,  1868. 

Stolz.  Aluan,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Feb.  8, 1808,  at  Buhl,  Baden.  In 
1833  he  was  made  a  priest,  was  for  some  time  vicar 
at  Rothenftls,  in  1841  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Bruchsal,  in  1818  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at 
Freiburg,  and  died  Oct.  1C,  1883.  Stolz'a  writings  com- 
prise thirteen  volumes  (Freiburg,  1877  sq.).    (B.  P.) 

Stone,  James  R.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Weslborough,  Mass.,  in  1818.  He  removed  to 
Providence,  K.  1..  when  a  child,  and  united  with  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city  in  1833.  After  stud- 
ying two  years  in  Brown  University,  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  Washington  Academy,  iu  Wickford,  and,  in 
1839,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
A  few  vcars  afterwards  he  liecamc  pastor  of  the  Stew- 
art Street  Church,  iu  Providence;  subsequently  held 
pastorates  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 


Rhode  Island.  For  two  years  he  had  charge  of  tin 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Academy.  In  1864  he  was  apjM-j?- 
ed  district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Putdtro- 
tion  Society  for  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mich- 
igan. In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  iu  Ftrt 
Wayne,  I  ml.  For  several  years  he  was  president  of  tb» 
Indiana  Baptist  State  Convention.  His  hast  pas&nratr 
was  in  Lansing.  Mich.  He  died  Feb.  1.  1884.  S* 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop.  p.  1112.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Stone,  John  Seely,  D.D..a  Protestant  KnivTTx; 
divine,  was  born  at  West  Stockbridge,  Ma^su.  in 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1823 ;  wa»  nf- 
daincd  deacon  in  1826;  began  his  ministry  in  Mary- 
land; was  afterwards  (1832-41)  settled  in  New  Havtti. 
Conn.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Broochr*. 
Mass.;  was  some  vears  lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School;  in  1869  became  dean  of  the  Theolv- 
ical  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  died  there,  Jin. 
13,  1882.  Besides  numerous  tracts,  etc.  he  published. 
The  i/ysteiies  Opened  (1844^1  .-Life  of  Bishop  Gn^ 
wold  (cod.):—  The  Church  Universal  (1846;  enlarges 
under  the  title  The  Living  Temple,  18GG)  : — The  Con- 
trast (1853):— Life  of  James  MUnor  (1*4*):—  I 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath  (1867):— The 
raments  (eod.). 

Stork,  TiiKOPiHLt-s,  D.D.,  a 
sou  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  G.  Stork,  of  Brunswick,  Germany, 
was  bom  near  Salisbury,  N.  d  in  August.  1814.  He 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1835,  and  fwc 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary  in  1X37,  in  which 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  imrnrdiatrk 
called  to  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Winchester,  Va.  li 
1841  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  labored  nine  years.  In  1842  he  *u 
one  of  the  active  promoters  of  the  organization  of  the 
East  Pennsylvania  Synod.  The  large  church.  kno» 
as  St.  Mark's,  in  Philadelphia,  was  organized  by  him  it 
1850.  Eight  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  new  Lutheran  College  at  Newberry,  S.  C.  In  lfc* 
he  became  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  Baltics**?. 
Md.,  where  he  labored  until  1865,  and  then  returned  t 
Philadelphia  and  organized  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  Messiah  Mission,  m<* 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  Impaired  health  coropelW 
him  to  resign  pastoral  labor  in  1873.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, March  28,  1874.  Dr.  Stork  was  a  scholar  ••' 
fine  literary  taste,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  eioqnesc 
preacher.  At  various  times  he  was  editor  of  the  //«* 
Journal,  of  the  Lutheran  Home  ifonth/y,  and  joint  edi- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  Obseirer;  also  author  of.  A*»4/r 
at  Home:  — Luther  and  the  Bible :— Luther s 
Tree:  — Children  of  the  Arte  Testament :—  Hoa*  . 
of  the  Xeio  Testament: — Jesus  in  the  Temple: — Aft*- 
noon.  A  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  after 
his  death.  See 
p.  201. 

Stosch,  Eberhard  Heinrich  Daniel,  a  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Lkhet- 
berg,  Prussia,  March  16, 1716,  and  studied  at  Frankfort- 
on-thc-Oder.    In  1738  he  was  assistant  preacher  at 
Jerichau,  in  1744  at  Soldin,  in  1748  professor  at  Du«- 
burg,  in  1749  at  Frankfort,  and  died  March  27.  17*1, 
doctor  of  theologv.    He  published,  Commentate  ffw 
totico-Critica  de'  Librorum  Fori  7V* 
(Frankfort,  1755):  —  De  Ecdesia  Dirinam  Biblic 
Inspiratumem  Test  ante  (1751)  :  —  De  Septem  /> 
Oculis  I'erlustrantilnts  Totam  Terrmn  ex  Zachar.  tr.  P' 
(1751):  —  De  Rerelatione  IHcina  Ante  Mate*  Script: 
Consignata  (1752):  —  Introductio  m  Theotogiam  Ao- 
matiram  (\17H):— Justify tio  Theohgue  Dogmtiticw (1775  . 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Detttschhmds,  k  v.: 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  dcr  theoL  Lit.  i. 
77,292,305,394,535.    (B.  P.) 

Stosch,  Ferdinand,  a  brother  of  the  foregoing 
was  bom  Dec  30,  1717,  at  Liebenberg.  He  studied  at 
Frankfort,  wos  in  1743  con-rector  at  Lingen,  in  1761 
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professor  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  in  Berlin, 
in  1771  member  of  consistory'  and" general  superintend- 
Ml  at  Detmold,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1780.  He  wrote, 
lk  Xomitiibus  Urbis  Thyatira  (Lingen,  1743) :  —  De 
Anplo  Ecclesia  Thyatirenee  (eod.) :  —  De  Sepullura 
Jt/ift/ir  ad  Jud.  xii,  7  (1746) : — De  Ecclesia  Xoti  Testa- 
tum itii  Prophet  is  non  Buligente,  ad  Ephes.  Hi,  2, 3  (1748) : 
— Ik  Seplem  EpistoUirum  Apocalyptiearum  Ordine 
(\749):—De  Adamo,  Principum  Prima  ad  Psa.lxxxii, 


University,  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1832,  labored 
several  years  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  became  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society-.  In  1856  he  engaged  in  lit- 
erary labor  in  New  York,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  press,  and  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  In  1862  he  was  chaplain  of  the  48th  New 
York  regiment  at  Port  Koyal,  S.C.  In  1865  he  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bridge- 
hampton,  L.  I.,  and  in  1874  was  installed  its  pastor. 


7  1 1754) :— Compendium  Archaologia  (Economical  Sovi  Three  years  later  he  resigned  through  ill- health,  and 

retired  to  private  literary  work.  He  died  at  Ocean 
Orove,  N.  J..  July  15,  1884.  Or.  Strickland  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  religious  journals,  and  also  to 
the  cyclopaedias,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  vol- 
umes, of  which  we  may  mention,  Hist,  of  the  A  mcr.  Bible 
Society  (New  York,  1849;  new  ed.  1856) :— /list,  ofMeth. 
Missions  (1850):  —  Genius  and  Mission  of  Mtthwiism 
(1851):  —  Christianity  Defended  (1852) :—  Memoir  of 
J.  B,  Einlry  (1853):-  Manual  of  Biblical  Literature 
(cod.) :  —  Liyht  if  the  Temple  (1854): — Astrologer  of 
Chaldea  (1856) :— Pioneers  of  the  West  (eoil.)  .—  Life  of 
Asbury  (1858)  -.—Life  of  C robe n  (1850)  -.-Old  Macki- 
naw (1860);  Ix'sides  editing  the  Literary  Casket,  the 
Western  Berieic,  and  the  A  utobioyraphy  of  Peter  Cart- 
wright  (1856). 

Strobel,  Georg  Tiieopor,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1736,  and  studied  at  Alf- 
dorf.  In  1769  he  was  preacher  at  Kasth,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Altdorf,  in  1774  at  Word,  and  died  Dec.  14, 
1794.  Strobel  published,  Melanchthoniana  (Altdorf, 
1771): — Xachrichtm  ton  den  Yerdiensten  Melauchthon's 
urn  die  heiliye  Schrifl  (1773) : — Bibliotheca  Melanchtho- 
niana (Nuremberg, 1776;  8ded.  1782): — I.iferdrgeschichte 
ton  Ph.  Melanchihon's  Locis  Theologicis  (1776): — Ph. 
Melanchthonis  LiMlus  de  Script oribus  Ecchsiasticis 
(1780),  etc.  See  During,  I  He  yelehrten  Theologen  Deutsch- 
laiuls,  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  295,  745, 
746,767,851.    (II.  P.) 

Stuart,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  postulated 
bishop  of  the  sec  of  Dunkeld  in  1515,  and  was  after- 
wards put  into  the  see  of  Caithness.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  93. 

Stuart,  John,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1740.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  was  ordained  in  1770,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  at  Fort  Hunter.  He  prepared  a 
Mohawk  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  an  Exjwsi- 
tiun  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  a  compendious  His- 
tory nf  the  Bible.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he 
became  an  ohject  of  suspicion,  and  was  subjected  to 
many  hardships.  At  length  he  removed  to  Canada, 
and  in  1786  opened  an  academy  at  Kingston.  About 
1799  he  was  api>ointcd  chaplain  to  the  garrison.  He 
died  at  Kingston  in  August.  1811.  He  has  been  called 
the  "  Father  of  the  Upper  Canada  Church."  Sec  Sa- 
bine, Loyalists  of  the  Recvlutionary  War,  ii,  339.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Stuart,  Robert  L.,  a  philanthropic  merchant,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  July  21,  1806.  He  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune  from  his  father,  together 
with  his  business,  the  refining  of  sugar  and  the  manu- 
facture of  candy,  by  which  he  amassed  a  large  property, 
and  liberally  contributed  of  it  for  religious  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  especially  to  the  library  and  mission  en- 
terprises of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  consistent  and  devout  member.  He  died  in  his  na- 
tive city,  Dec.  13,  1883.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
gift*  of  himself  and  his  brother,  Alexander  (died  in  De- 
cember, 1879),  amounted  to  nearly  three  million  dollars. 

Stubbs.  Alfred,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  l>orn  at  Turk's  Island,  West  Indies,  May 
12,  1815.  He  passed  his  school-days  at  Bloomingdalc 
and  in  Brooklyn,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835,  and 
at  the  General  Tbeological  Seminary,  New  York  city, 
in  1839.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Brunswick,  a  position  which  he 


Ttttttmenti  (Leipsic,  1769),  etc    Sec  Doring,  Die  ye 
'Arten  Theohn/en  Deutschlands,  s.  v.;  Fltrst,  BibL  Jud. 
i.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  78, 274.    (  H.  P.) 

StowelL  WILLIAM  Henry.  D.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
1800.  He  entered  secular  business  at  an  early  age  in 
Liverpool;  was  there  persuaded  to  enter  the  ministry; 
itudied  theology  at  Blackburn  Academy,  and  settled 
is  pastor  at  North  Shields  in  1821.  In  1833  he  was 
invited  to  the  presidency  of  Rotherham  Independent 
College,  and  the  pastorate  at  Masborough,  which  offices 
ie  lilled  until  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  Ches- 
:iunt  College  in  1850.  He  retired  from  public  duty 
ilx-ut  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  which  took 
dace  at  his  residence  at  Uransbury,  Jan.  2,  1858.  Dr. 
Stowell's  scholarship  was  extensive  and  varied.  He 
vas  well  acquainted  with  history  and  ethics,  good  in 
he  classic-,  and  able  in  theology.  He  published,  /Us- 
ury i  f  the  Puritans  in  England  (1837) : — Memoir  of 
'.'irfiurd  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1850):—  The 
Work  of  the  Spirit  (1853),  and  a  volume  of  Sermotu, 
is  well  as  several  lesser  works.  See  (Lond.)  Cony. 
I'ear-book,  1859,  p.  222;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
imer.  Authors,  a.  v. 

Strachan,  David,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  pastor  of 
'ettcrcairn,  and  upon  the  king's  restoration  promoted 

0  the  see  of  Brechin,  and  consecrated  June  1,  1662, 
•  here  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1671.  See  Keith, 
icottish  Bishops,  p.  167. 

Strain,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Catholic  prelate,  was 
om  Dec.  8, 1810.  He  waa  consecrated  bishop  of  Abila 
in  partibus)  by  Pius  IX,  Sept.  25, 1864,  and  appointed 
icar-apostolic  of  the  eastern  district  of  Scotland.  On 
ho  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  by  Leo  XIII.  in  March, 
*78,  he  was  translated  to  the  archicpiscopal  sec  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh.    He  died  July  2, 1883. 

Strathbrock,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bish- 
p  of  Caithness  about  1444.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ps,  p.  214. 

Straube,  Carl,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
as  born  at  Berlin,  Oct.  27,  1807.  After  completing 
■  theological  studies,  he  assisted  bis  father  in  the 
linistry  at  Mittciiwalde  from  1829  to  1835,  was  then 
(•pointed  pastor  at  Werdcr,  in  1856  at  Falkenhagen, 
ud  died  March  2,  1881.  Straube  was  very  active  in 
rte  work  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  his  Reise- 
isaller  has  become  a  household  work  iu  the  Christian 
tmilies  of  Germany.    (B  P.) 

Strauss,  Otto,  son  of  Gerhard  Friedrich  Abra- 
am  d\.  v.),  who  died  March  6,  1880,  is  the  author  of 
'ahum  de  X'ino  Vaticinium  Explicatum  ex  Assyriis 
lonumentis  (Berlin,  1853),  the  publication  of  which 
milled  him  to  the  right  of  lecturing  at  the  Berlin 
'Diversity.  In  1857  he  was  military  preacher  at  Po- 
-n.  and  in  1865  first  preacher  of  the  Sophicnkirche, 

1  Berlin,  where  he  labored  to  his  end.  Besides  the 
ork  on  Nahum,  he  published,  Xinice.  und  das  Wort 
'ottes  (1855): — Iter  Psalter  als  Gesang-  und  Gebetbuch 
1*59)  ;_and,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Friedrich 
dolph,  Lander  und  Stiidte  der  heUigen  Schrifl  (1861). 
ee  Pank,  Zur  Erinnerung  cm  Lie,  Otto  Strauss  (Ber- 
n,  1880).  (B.P.) 

Strickland,  William  Peter,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
piscopal,  and  later  a  Presbyterian,  divine,  was  born  at 


itLsburgh,  Pa-,  Aug.  17, 1809.   He  studied  at  the  Ohio  |  continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  Dec.  11,  1882.  He 
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was  a  warm-henrted  and  generous  man,  and  of  untiring 
energy  ami  earnest  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church.  In  the  convention  of  the  diocese  he  took  an 
active  and  leading  part,  and  frequently  was  sent  as 
deputy  to  the  (ieneral  Convention.  He  had  been  for 
a  long  time  president  of  the  Standing  Committee.  In 
1867  Dr.  Stubbs  made  a  charge  against  the  Hev.  Ste- 
phen II.  Tyng,  Jr.,  of  violating  the  canon  laws  of  the 
Cliurch  by  preaching  in  a  Methodist  meeting-house  in 
New  Brunswick.  Dr.  Stubbs  was  a  prominen 
in  that  trial,  which  attracted  wide  attention. 

Stutteville,  Robriit  i>k,  a  Scotch  prelate, 
probably  bishop  of  the  sec  of  Dunkeld  in  1272.    1 1> 
died  in  1300.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishop*,  p.  81. 

Stutzle,  Joiiann  Nki*omi'k,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  (iermany,  bom  in  1807  at  Scheer,  Wlirtem- 
berg,  was  made  a  priest  in  1832  at  Augsburg,  called  to 
Balzhauscu,  Augsburg  diocese,  in  1849,  and  died  April 
17,  1874.  lie  published,  \'ersuch  finer  I/armonisirttng 
der  HV//-  und  Kirchengeschichte  (Zurich,  18(58)  i—ffami- 
buch  zum  rumisch-katholischen  IMigunuunterrichh '(Augs- 
burg.  1868,2  vols.)  .—Stumlen  iltr  Andachtfur  Katholi- 
ken  (Tn.ppau,  1809-78).    (B.  P.) 

Sty  las,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister  and  author,  commenced  his  ministry  iu  early 
life  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  thence  removing  to  Brigh- 
ton, where  for  many  years  he  attracted  large  audiences. 
His  next  charge  was  Holland  Chapel,  North  Brixton, 
which  he  built,  and  which  he  left  iu  1835.  From  1836 
to  1844  he  officiated  in  Clay  lands  Chapel,  at  the  same 
place.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  pastor  at  Eoleshill, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  at  Kennington,  June 
22,  1849.  A  masculine  energy,  a  noble  generosity  and 
benevolence  of  disjKisition,  were  his  characteristics.  His 
mind  was  energetic  and  powerful,  he  could  write  on  al- 
most any  topic,  was  an  acute  critic,  had  superior  collo- 
quial powers,  richness  of  fancy,  and  his  style  was  pol- 
ished, vivacious,  and  luminous.  Dr.  Styles  published, 
An  Stay  on  the  Stage  (2d  ed.  Loud.  1?07,  12mo):— Le- 
ynd  of  the  Velvet  Cushion  (exposing  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner a  writer  on  the  Puritans)  -.—Sermons  (ibid.  1813, 
1823,  2  vols.  8vo)  [the  sermon  on  T/ie  Spirituality  of 
God  (Isle  of  Wight,  1806),  and  that  cm  Temptation*  of  a 
Watering- Place  (Brighton,  1815)  were  published  sepa- 
rately] Sermon  on  Lord  Myron's  Works  (Loud.  1824) : 
—  Prize  Essay  on  the  Preveio4ion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
(elegant  and  convincing)  -.—Critical  Papers  in  Ward's 
Miscellany  and  in  the  Evangelical  Magaziite.  See 
(I/ond.)  Evangelical  Magazine,  August,  1849,  p.  393. 

Summers,  Thomas  Osmond,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent divine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
was  born  near  Corfu  Castle,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset- 
shire, England,  Oct.  11,  1812.  He  was  trained  by  Dis- 
senters, came  to  America  while  a  youth,  joined  the 
Methodists  in  1832,  was  converted  the  following  year, 
soon  began  to  preach,  and  entered  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1835.  Iu 
1810  he  became  a  missionary  in  Texas,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  that  conference;  was  transferred  to 
the  Alabama  Conference  in  1844,  with  which  he  ever 
afterwards  remained  connected,  occupying  for  several 
years  its  most  important  charges,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  as  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Advocate  (1846).  of  the  Quarterly  Revierc  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South  (1855),  and  other  periodical's. 
He  acted  as  secretary  of  every  (ieneral  Conference  of 
his  Church,  from  its  organization  in  1845  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  during  the  session  of  that  body  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenti..  May  5.  1882.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  a  pastor  in  Alabama,  and  for  several  of  his 
later  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  mat)  of  encyclopedic  information, 
untiring  diligence,  and  wide  liberality  of  sentiment. 
He  wrote  and  edited  very  many  works' for  the  press  of 
his  Church,  and  numberless  articles  of  value  for  its  jour- 
nals.   See  Minutes  of  the  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the 


M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  125:  Simpson,  Cydy  - 
Methodism,  a.  v.;  Life  by  Fitzgerald  (Nasbvate,  1**- 

S limner,  Charlks  Richard,  D.DMarj  Engfofc  'f- 
ate,  was  born  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  17!».  : 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Cotkgv.  ( tr- 
bridge;  became  rector  of  St.  Helen's,  Abingd<w.  Jtov. 
and  librarian  and  historiographer  to  George  IV:  m*- 
end  of  Worcester  in  1822;  of  Canterbury  in  18*3:  >r 
of  St.  Paul's,  prebend  of  London,  and  bishop  of  Lln  Ul 
all  in  April,  1826;  was  translated  to  Winchester  in  i\r 
and  resigned  his  see,  on  account  of  th«  infirmities  j? 
in  September,  1869.    He  died  Aug.  15,  1874.   li>  . 
Sumner  was  an  earnest,  evangelical  preacher.  »r  i 
hearty  supporter  of  the  Bible  and  missionary  wort- 
He  published,  Prtekctitmes  Academic*  (An«w  //*»: 
(Loud.  8vo): — Mististerial  Character  of  Christ 
atlly  Considered  (ibid.  1824,  8 vo;  2d  ed.  1835. svoi.jc: 
several  Charges.    See  The  (Loud.)  Christian  <*Vrr 
May,  1876,  p.  325. 

Supper,  Thk  Last,  is  a  modem  phrase  often  w 
to  designate  the  Lords  Supper,  in  view  of  tbe  faa  tb 
it  was  the  last  meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  vitb  - 
disciples  (Matt,  xxvi,  29;  Mark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xAt 
The  circumstances  of  the  repast  have  been  so  fdi< .. ~ 
cussed  in  preceding  articles,  that  it  remains  to  emsi'.-r 
more  particularly  only  one  feature,  namelv.  tbe  rrii-r> 
position  of  the  guestsat  the  table ;  as  this 
light  upon  several  incidents  and  express* 
ratives  of  the  evangelists. 

1.  The  place  of  Peter  would  properly  be  that  •< 
among  the  disciples;  and  it  is  agreed  upon  all  b  - 
that  such  was  by  custom  the  uppermost  or  left-M- >'■ 
one  oil  the  highest  or  left-hand  wing  of  the  trick  ^ 
or  dinner-bed,  reckoned  according  to  the  fact  Hut  "* 
guests  reclined  upon  their  left  side  (so  as  to  ksn  v- 
right  haud  free  for  eating  with),  each  facing  tbe  pre>a 
next  below.  In  this  arrangement  also  he  wooU  bt;v 
first  to  whom  the  Master  would  come  fur  the  foot-w  - 
ing, as  is  evident  from  the  account  of  that  toci^ 
(•'  began,"  John  xiii,  5).  Moreover,  be  would  ih«  • 
opposite  John,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  ■ 
render  "  beckoning "  necessary  iu  order  to  aw»raa 
through  him  the  person  of  the  traitor  (John  xiu.  i-. 

2.  The  interesting  group  of  which  the  Lord  In- 
formed tbe  centre  consisted,  besides  him,  of  Jsd*  ~ - 
John,  who  were  so  situated  that  the  latter,  as  ha kw  -a 
Jesus'  Uwom,"  could  lean  back  (ixiwtoW,  Joha  xnii- 
for  which  many  read  n>  awtewv,  both  to  be  c*rrfull>  -*> 
tinguished  from  the  avaxript voc  of  the  verse  precr- 
and  whisper  to  the  Master;  and  the 
that  he  could  readily  receive  the  sop  from  the  Vk 
hands.  All  this  renders  it  plain  that  Judas 
the  honorable  position  above,  i.  e.  a 
and  John  the  next  favored  location  below  or  jo* 
front  of  him. 

According  to  classical  etiquette,  the  master  «  \--< 
reclined  on  tbe  middle  place  of  the  middle  bed:  »j  " 
that  case  the  arrangement  of  tbe  whole  wmzM  htte 
j  the  accompanying  diagram  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  C  * 
i  A  tttig.  s.  v.,  triclinium).    This  meets  the  ordiaanr  w 
:  of  propriety  also.    But  Edersheim  maintains  (Lift  cv 
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of  Jemu,  ii, 
94 from  certain  rab- 
inical  notices,  that 
le  appropriate  place 
>r  the  giver  of  the 
a*t  waa  at  the  foot 
"  the  table,  and  in 
tat  caae  John  would 
i  exaetlv  opposite 
eter,  at  "the  other 
ctrcme  of  the  entire 
lift,  as  iu  the  snb- 
.iiied  diagram,  b 
lis  way,  however, 
esc  two  disciples 
>uld  seem  to  be  too 
ar  each  other  to 
it  the  need  of  signs, 
ice  t  hev  could  free- 
converse  across  Supposed  Itabbtulcal  Order  at  the 
c  table;  and  they  Last  Supper. 

>uld  not  so  fullv  face  one  another,  aince  they  would 


and  in  1868  district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  March  24,  1884.  See  Cathcart,  Buplist  Encyclop. 
p.  1124.  (J.C.S.) 

Swain,  Leonard,  I). I).,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  20,  1821.  He  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1841,  and  from  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1846;  was  immediately 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Nashua,  establishing 
from  the  outset  a  reputation  as  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher.  His  next  pastorate  was  over  the  Central 
Chnrch  of  IWidence,  K.  L,  from  1852  to  1869.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  waa  laid  aside  from  his  work,  and 
died  July  14,  1869.  See  Rhode  Island  Biographical 
Cgclopadia,  a.  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Swan,  Jabkz  Smith,  a  noted  Baptist  evangelist, 
waa  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 1800.  He  had 
early  educational  advantages;  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one;  licensed  the  following  year;  stud- 
ied at  the  Hamilton  Institute,  N.  V. ;  became  pastor  at 
Stonington  in  1827;  Norwich,  N.  \\  in  1830;  Preston 
in  1837;  Oxford  in  1842;  New  Undon,  Conn.,  in  1843  ; 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1818;  at  New  Loudon  again  in  1849; 


reclining  rather  back  to  back.    See  Accubatiox, 

SUsskind,  Friedricii  Gottlob  vox,  a  Protestant  served  as  a  missionary  through  the  state  of  New  York 


eologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  17,  1767.  lie 
idietl  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1795  deacon  at  Urach,  in 
[M*  teacher  at  Tubingen,  in  1805  court-preacher  and 
>mber  of  consistory  at  Stulgard,  and  died  Nov.  12, 
He  published,  Quonam  6>*uu  tuam  Jetu*  Doc- 
uam  IHcfaam  Perhibueritf  (Tubingen,  1798-1801 ;  in 
rman.ibid.  1802) : — Symbolas  ad  Illustranda  Quirdam 
anr/eliontm  /,©«*  (1802-1804,3  parts)  :  —  Magazfa 
r  chrittliche  Dogmatik  umi  Moral  (1803-12) :— Pi  ti- 
nt} dfr  Schelling'tchen  l.ehre  PON  Oott  (1812).  Sec 
ring.  Ltie  deuttchen  Kanzelretlner,  p.  502-505;  Winer, 
mlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  21,  284, 400.  (B.  P.) 
3utcliffe,  Joseph,  M.A.,  an  English  Wesleyan 
rificr.  was  born  at  Baildon,  Yorkshire  He  was  con- 
tod  in  <ar'.y  life,  was  appointed  by  Wesley  to  Ked- 
d  in  1780,  introduced  Methodism  into  the  Scilly 
s  in  1788,  spent  the  last  twetity  years  of  his  life  in 
remcnt  iu  London,  and  died  May  14,  1856.  His 
n*e  was  one  of  "  unspotted  Christian  purity  and  pro- 
<*.ivc  excellence.  In  Biblical  scholarship  he  ope- 
\y  excelled."  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  pub- 
iiifj  in  all  thirty-two  works  on  religious  subjects, 
chief  being  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  Xnr 
ttmeiit  (Lond.  1834, 2  vols,  royal  8vo).  See  M  fault* 
b*  Hrilish  Con  firmer,  1856,  p.  211;  Stevens,  IlUt. 
rrihodum,  ii,  348 ;  Smith,  lli*t.  of  \Ve*l.  Methodism, 
47  ;  WmL  Meth.  Magazine,  1856,  p.  503;  Osborn, 
6.  JJibiiography,  p.  181 ;  WetUyan  Taking*,  i,  303. 

iittou,  Amos,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
Imtii  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  Jan.  21, 1802.    At  fifteen 
etshled  in  London,  at  twenty  returned  home  ami 
cmI   the  Baptist  Church.    He  was  accepted  as  a 
ral  Baptist  missionary,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta  iu 
.  r  hence  to  Cuttack,  Orissa,  India,  where  he  labored 
is  health  faile«l  in  1832,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
II.  returned  to  Cuttack  in  1887, and  labored  till 
w  hen  he  bad  again  to  seek  rest  in  England,  and 
,,«•  pnMor  at  Ixicester.    In  1850  he  returned  again 
ult a  by  way  of  America.    He  reached  his  station 
<lia  only  to  die,  Aug.  17,  1851. 
ivaini,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
a  t  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  March  30, 1817.    He  was  for 
,c   aa  student  in  Brown  University  in  the  claw  of 
mid  having  completed  his  college  course  in  Mad- 
LTiiiversitv.  graduated  from  Hamilton  Theological 

in  1844.    He  was  ordained  in  November,   the  writings  already  mentioned,  he  published  Samudvng 
r  at  Washington,  Pa.    At  the  end  of  four  \geistlicher  Vortrdgt  (Berlin,  1838),  aud,  in  connection 
labor,  he  accepted  an  agencv  in  the  with  F.  A.  Schulze,  he  translated  and  published  fifteen 
of  the  missionary  union  for  six  months,  and  [  volumes  of  Channinga  works  (1850-55).    Sec  Zuchold, 
in  Fleroington,  N.  J.,  sixteen  years.  BOA.  TheoL  ii,  1301.    (B.  P.) 

of  the  New  1     Sylburg,  Friedrich,  a  German  scholar,  was  bom 
Hightstown,  I  in  1536  at  Wetter,  near  Marburg,  and  died  Feb.  16, 1596, 


for  several  years;  became  paitor  at  Waterford,  where 
his  health  failed  in  1862;  and  died  Nov.  19,1884,  He 
was  powerful  in  prayer  and  preaching,  and  great  re- 
vivals followed  his  labors.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  En- 
cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sycaminum.   See  Haifa. 

Bydeserf,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  trans- 
lated from  Brechin  to  Galloway  in  1638,  and  was  ex- 
He  waa  the  only  bishop  who  survived 
1  then  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Orkney,  Nov.  14,  1662.  He  died  in  February,  1676. 
See  Keith,  Scottuh  Bithops,  p.  228,  281. 

Sydow,  Karl  Leopold  Aiku.f,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1800,  at  Berlin. 
He  studied  theology  under  Schlciermacher;  in  1828  was 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  military  school  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1837  was  called  as  court  ami  military  chaplain  to 
Potsdam.  In  1841  he  was  sent  by  Frederic  William 
IV  to  England,  to  atndy  there,  in  connection  with  other 
commissioners,  the  institutions  for  the  religious  care  of 
the  population  of  London  and  other  large  cities,  and  to 
report  of  his  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
newly  founded  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  at  Jerusalem. 
This  he  did  in  his  A  mlHehe  Berichte  iiber  die  in  nevtrer 
Atit  fa  h*nglitnd  ervachte  1  hhtigkeit  fur  die  I  ermehrung 
und  Erweitervng  der  kirchlichen  Austalten  (1845).  As 
this  mission  brought  bim  in  connection  with  the  queen 
of  England  and  prince  Albert,  he  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  the  movement  then  pending  in  Scot- 
land for  separating  the  Church  from  the  State.  This 
he  did  in  his  Beitragt  xur  Characterittik  der  kerchlichen 
Dfage  fa  Uroasbritannien  (1844-45,2  parts),  in  which  he 
freely  advocated  the  separation.  In  1846  he  accepted 
a  call  as  pastor  of  the  Neuc  Kirche  in  Berlin,  which 
position  he  occupied  till  the  year  1876.  In  connection 
with  Eltcstcr,  Thomas,  and  Pischon,  he  published  the 
Mnna1$tchrifl,  afterwards  Zritschrifl  fur  die  uuirtt 
Kirche,  which,  in  1854,  was  replaced  by  the  Prottstan- 
tische  Kirchmzeitung.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  National  Assembly,  and  ten  years  later  the  the- 
ological faculty  of  Jena  honored  him  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology.  When,  in  1872,  be  delivered  a  lecture,  in 
which  he  declared  that  Jesus  was  the  natural  son  of 
Joseph  and  Man*,  the  Brandenburg  consistory  deposed 
him  from  his  office.    He  died  Oct.  22,  1882.  Besides 
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at  Heidelberg.  Sylburg  is  known  as  the  editor  of  some 
of  the  works  of  the  Church  fathers,  to  which  he  mode 
annotations.  Thus  he  edited  the  worka  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  (Jreek  and  I.nin  (Heidelberg,  1592),  an 
edition  which  is  still  highly  praised.  Sec  Jochcr,  All- 
gemeines  Gtlehr(en-Uxikon,%.\.\  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  331,  883,  888,  898.    (R  P.) 

Byrne,  Asdrkw,  D.I).,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was 
hun.  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  September,  1764.  lie 
went  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  before  1800,  and  remained  till 
his  death,  Oct.  20,  1845,  being  at  the  time  the  old- 
est citizen  in  the  town,  and  the  oldest  clergyman  in 
the  slate.  See  Sturgh,  A  met:  Biog.  Softs,  p.  386. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Symington,  W.,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  was.  born  in  1795.  and 
died  at  Glasgow,  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminar}' 
of  his  mother  Church,  Jan.  28,  1862,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  ministry.  Ilis  works  on  the  Atonement  ami 
[nitrcetsioii  of  Christ,  and  on  the  Mediatorial  Dominion 
of  Christ,  were  the  best  known  to  the  public.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons.  Sec  Apple- 
ton's  A  nnnal  Cyclop.  1862,  p.  683. 

Symmona,  Ciiaui.kh,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  England 
divine,  was  born  in  1749.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1776; 
%vas  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Narberth  by  the  king 
in  1778,  and  died  at  Bath,  April  27, 1826.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  in  1788,  an  octavo  volume  of  Sermons.  In 
1789  he  published  in  quarto  A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of 
Decayed  Clergymen  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's ;  and  in 
1790,  The  Consequence  of  the  Character  of  the  Inditiil- 
ual,  and  the  Influence  of  Education  in  Forming  H;  in 
1797  he  produced  Inez,  a  dramatic  poem  |  aud  in  1800 


another  called  Const  ant  ia.  In  1806  appeared  his  I 
of  Milton,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Milton's  pro* 
of  which  he  was  not  the  editor.  In  1813  he 
an  octavo  volume  of  poems,  partly  his  own,  aud  ar 
the  compositions  of  his  wondrously  gifted,  bat  ttwi  - 
ceased,  daughter.  Subsequently  he  amused  his  irt-.- 
hours  with  writing  .4  Rhymed  Translation  af  the  .£.». 
which  was  published  in  1817.  Hi*  h»--t  work  n>  . 
sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life.  See  (Loud.)  .4 mm**  is- 
ister,  1826,  p.  247. 

Syriao  (Modern)  Version  of  tiie  Sotim  r* 
The  modern  Syriac  language,  written  in  N«t  n 
characters,  and  spoken  by  the  Christians  of  the  hrt 
name,  is  a  very  corrupt  dialect  of  the  ancient  Sttl.. 
1  abounding  in  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Kurdish  w«--nl«,  r 
pronounced  very  harshly.    Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Ar»r. 
icau  lioard  of  Missions,  commenced,  in  1836,  a 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  ancient  or 
language  into  the  vernacular  now  in  use  anxi* 
people.    The  gospels  were  soon  issued  from  tbi  s 
at  Oroomiah,  and  later  the  entire  Bible.    See  • 
/•'eery  Land,  p.  46. 

Syro-Roman  Christians  arc  a  class  of  cuortri 

to  the  Homish  faith  in  Malabar  and  Travancore,  io  I> 
dia.  They  have  their  own  bishops  and  priests.  T&t 
forefathers  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
of  St.  Thomas  as  they  were  called;  and  were  gas  A 
over  to  the  Komish  Church  by  the  Portuguese,  *  • 
compelled  the  churches  nearest  the  coast  to  ackn  *  ► 
edge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  Syro-K  -  :i 
Christians,  along  with  the  couverta  from  other  tai*» 
in  the  district,  are  said  to  amount  to  upwards  of  t 
hundred  thousand  souls.  They  are  allowed  to  rf ua 
their  own  language  iu  divine  worship,  as  well  as  : :  t 
own  liturgy,  and  they  have  a  Syriac 
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Taanach.  The  present  Tannuk  lies  six  miles 
north-west  of  Zertu  (Jezreel),  and  is  "a  small  village 
on  the  south-cast  side  of  the  great  tell  or  mound  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  [south-west]  edge  of  the  great  plain 
[of  Esdraelon].  It  has  olives  on  the  south,  and  wells 
on  the  north,  and  is  surrounded  by  cactus  hedges. 
There  is  a  white  dome  in  the  village.  The  rock  on 
the  sides  of  the  tell  is  quarried  in  places,  the  wells  arc 
ancient,  and  rock-cut  tombs  occur  on  the  uorth,  near 
the  foot  of  the  mound"  (Memoirs  to  Ordnance  Survey, 
ii,  46;  comp.  p.  63). 

Taanath-Shiloh  is  thought  by  Tristram  {Bible 
Places,  p.  195)  aud  Cornier  (Tent  Work,  ii,  340)  to  be 
the  present  ruin  Tana,  seven  miles  south-east  of  She- 
chem,  and  two  north  of  Jauohoh  (Yanum),  containing 
"foundations,  caves,  cistern,  and  rock-cut  tombs" 
vioirs  to  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  245,  comp.  p.  232). 

Tabaraud,  Matthiku  Matiiliux,  a  French  con- 
troversialist, was  born  at  Limoges  in  1744.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Nantes,  professor  of  theology  and  He- 
brew at  Aries,  iu  1783  su|>crior  of  the  college  at  Peze- 
uas,  iu  1787  at  Itochclle,  emigrated  iu  1791  to  England, 
and  died  at  Limoges,  Jan.  9, 1832.  He  published,  Traite 
llistorique  et  Critique  de  t  Elect  Urn  des  Ercques  (Paris, 
1792,  2  vols.):—  De  la  Xece*sit4  (Tune  Religion  d'Etat 
(1803, 1804)  : — Principe*  surla  Distinction  du  Control  et 
du  Sacrement  de  Mariage  (1802,  Iftlfl)  T  fffcftlfl  1  de 
Pierre  de  Birulle,  Fondateur  de  la  Congregation  de  FOr- 
atoire  (1817,  2  vols.).  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol 
Lit.  i,  726,  820 ;  Lichtenbcrger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences 
Religieuses,  a.  v.    (B.  P.). 

Tables,  Twc  Four.  During  the  fierce  contest  in 
Scotland  between  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Presbyterians,  several  outbreaks  occurred. 
On  Nov.  15,  1637,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 


'  Council,  and  large  numbers  of  Presbyterians  assnr  vi 
at  the  capital.    In  order  to  prevent  any  tumuliu>-4 
commotion,  the  nobles  were  requested  to  use  tbf^  • 
fluence  to  induce  their  friends  to  return  to  their  h.cs 
This  was  consented  to  on  condition  that  a  sufBot* 
number  should  remain  to  look  after  their  interests.  Ei 
was  arranged  that  as  many  of  the  nobility  as  p>s<r^ 
two  gentlemen  from  every  county,  one  minister  tra 
every  presbytery,  and  one  burgess  from  every  bo-.-1, 
should  form  a  general  commission,  representing  'M 
whole  body  of  the  Presbyterians.    Still  more  to  o  - 
ccntrate  their  efforts,  a  smaller  number  was  telnet?  L 
who  should  reside  at  Edinburgh,  watch  the  progress 
events,  aud  be  ready  to  communicate  with  the 
hotly  on  any  emergency.    This  smaller  commiin* 
composed  of  sixteen  persons — four  noblemen,  four  gea- 
tlemen,  four  ministers,  and  four  burgesses ,  ami  fn«  t.v 
circumstance  of  their  sitting  in  four  separate  rm««  ii 
the  parliament  house,  they  were  designated  The  }■  -' 
Tables.    A  member  from  each  of  these  constitute  i 
chief  table  of  last  resort,  making  a  supreme  council  i 
four  members.    See  Hetherington,  Hist.  ofCiarck  f 
ScotUtnd,  i,  291. 

Taboo  (or  Tabu),  an  institution  common  to  all  th- 
Polynesian  tribes,  which  solemnly  interdicted  whaietT 
was  esteemed  sacred.  Hence  the  term  was  used  w  <'•'- 
note  anything  devoted.  With  persons  or  places  that 
were  tabooed,  all  intercourse  was  prohibited.  Tb#r 
were  tabooed  or  sacred  days,  when  it  was  a  crin*  t« !« 
found  in  a  canoe.  Pork,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fish  were  tabooed  to  women,  and  it  »a» 
death  for  them  to  eat  these  articles  of  food.  The  earit; 
together  by  roan  and  wife  was  also  tabooed,  as  was  the 
preparation  of  their  food  in  the  same  oven.  Anytautf 
of  which  a  roan  made  an  idol,  and  articles  of  food  of- 
fered to  idols,  were  tabooed  to  him.  There  were  otfc" 
instances  of  taboo,  as  the  ariki,  or  head  chief,  of  an  id- 
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nd,  who  was  so  sacred  that  his  house,  garments,  and 
rerything  relating  to  him  were  taboo.  The  taboo 
•oae  from  the  idea  that  a  portion  of  the  spiritual  cs- 
tnce  of  the  divinity  indwelling  in  sacred  things  and 
?rsons  was  more  or  less  transmitted  to  anything  else 
ought  in  contact  with  it. 

Tabor,  Mount.  For  the  latest  description  and  plan 
Jtbel  et-T6r,  see  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Sur- 

y,  i,  388  sq. 

Tabunisozton,  among  the  Kalmucks,  is  a  deity 
the  second  rank,  who  has  appeared  Hfty-two  times  in 
many  different  forms.  The  principal  form  is  that 
a  woman,  which,  in  all  external  appearance,  is  cn- 
elvlike  that  of  the  Kalmuck  women  in  general.  She 
»  with  crossed  legs  upon  an  elevation,  is  in  part  un- 
it bed,  and  wherever  the  flesh  ap|>ears  is  (tainted 
L  Head-dress  and  clothing  are  about  tantamount  to 
:h  other  in  most  Kalmuck  deities;  the  lower  part  of 
>  body  is  enveloped  in  a  light  robe,  while  the  head  is 
wtied  with  a  towering  ornament,  ami  adorned  with 
iters.  Tabunisozton  holds  in  her  hands  a  vessel  of 
it,  and  is  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  earthly  fruitful- 
ly with  which  her  frequent  rcvivisccnce  agrees. 

rae-Keih  is  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Chinese 
rati,  the  absolute, or,  literally,  the  "great  extreme." 
rond  this,  they  allege,  no  human  thought  can  soar. 
•If  incomprehensible,  it  girdles  the  whole  frame  of 
ure,  animate  and  inanimate.  From  it  alone,  as  from 
fountain-head  of  nature,  issued  everything  that  is. 
ation  is  the  periodic  flowing  forth  of  it.  Tae-Keih 
dentical  with  Le,  the  immaterial  element  of  the  uni- 
ve. 

Cafe!  Johann  Friedricu  Immanuel,  a  Swcdcn- 
fian,  who  died  at  Stutgard  in  1863,  professor,  is  the 
!ior  of,  Iteligionssystem  der  Neuen  Kircke  (Tubingen, 
2) : — Ceschichte  und  Kritik  des  Skepticumus  vnd  Ir- 
tmalismus  in  ihrtr  fteziehung  zur  neuem  Philosophie 
W): —  Vergleicttende  Lhirstellung  vnd  L'turfheilung  der 
rgegensatze  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  (1833):— 
(Jrschichte  der  Xeuen  Kirche  (1841): — Swedeuborg 
fine  Gegner  (2d  ed.  eod.): — Die  llattptwahrheiten 
lifligion  (1852): — Die  Vnsterblichkeit  und  H'ieder- 
•itrungskrafl  der  Stele  (1853) : — Suredenborg  vnd  der 
glaube  (1856),  etc.  See  Zuehold,  Jiibl.  Theol,  s.  v. ; 
cr,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  506,  5%.    (13.  P.) 

ailory,  The,  a  room  adjoining  the  wardrobe  in 
asteries,  where  a  number  of  the  lay  brethren,  with 
cation  for  that  useful  craft,  were  continually  at 
,  making  and  repairing  the  clothes  of  the  commu- 
These  two  rooms  and  the  lavatory  were  in  charge 
ie  camerarius  or  chamberlain.  See  Hill,  English 
tstieism,  p.  20. 

liri,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

lit,  Archibald  Campbell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Eng- 
>relate,  was  born  iu  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  22, 

He  graduated  from  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
mr^h  Academy,  Glasgow  University,  and  Oxford 
ersity,  from  the  last  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
no  a  public  examiner  of  the  university,  and  in  1842 
master  at  llugby,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
as  appointed  dean  of  Carlisle  in  1850,  where  he 
Hed  an  extra  pulpit  service,  and  gave  much  time 
icing  and  instructing  the  poor.    In  1856  he  be- 

bishop  of  London,  and  successfully  originated  a 
ie  for  adding  to  the  Church  accommodation  in  the 
poliss  by  raising  in  ten  years  a  fund  of  five  million 
«.  He  was  translated  to  the  arch i episcopal  see  of 
rbury  in  December,  1868.  He  presided  over  the 
nglican  Synod  in  Lambeth  in  1867,  the  Church 
ess  in  Croydon  in  1877,  ami  the  Congress  of  An- 

Bishona  in  Lambeth  in  1878.  He  died  in  Lon- 
►ec  3,  1882.  Archbishop  Tait  was  a  churchman 
servative  spirit.  He  wrote,  Dangers  and  Safe- 
;  of  Modern  Theology —  The  Word  of  God  the 
i  of  Faith :  —  Charge  to  the  Clergy .  —  Some 


\  Thoughts  on  the  Duties  of  the  Church  of  England: — 
Jitters  on  Education  and  Kindred  Topics,  in  SceU;n  and 
!  British  reviews.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Talbot,  Richard,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  collated  to 
the  precentorship  of  Hereford  in  1407,  and  in  1416  was 
elected  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  In  1417  he  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  1423 
he  was  lord  justice,  and  subsequently  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  in  1424  had  a  grant  for  all  his  services  of 
all  the  estates  of  Matthew  St.  John,  deceased.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  constituted  justice  and  guardian  of 
the  peace  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  In  1426  he  reduced 
the  proxies  that  were  formerly  paid  by  the  prior  and 
convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  the  archbishops  of  Dub- 
lin, from  five  marks  to  two  and  a  half,  which  collection 
pope  Eugenius  afterwards  confirmed.  He  was  again 
constituted  lord  chancellor  in  142H.  In  1432  he  estab- 
lished a  chantry  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  which,  from 
being  a  chapel,  he  constituted  parochial,  and  likewise 
founded  the  chantry  or  St.  Anne  in  St.  Audeon's  Church, 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  priests  to  pray  for  the  king, 
the  founder,  and  their  successors.  In  1 113  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  refused  the  dignitv. 
In  1446  he  was  a  fourth  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  in  1447  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  earl  of  Or- 
raond,  viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  died  Aug.  15. 1449.  See 
DAIton,  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  153. 

Talismans  were  used  by  the  Chakhvan  magicians 
I  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  injurv  from  w  ick- 
|  ed  sorcery,  poison, etc.  We  give  the  following  transla- 
J  tion  of  part  of  the  seventeenth  formula  on  the  tablet 
|  found  in  the  library  of  the  royal  palace  at  Nineveh  : 

"Two  donble  bands  of  white  cloth 
upon  tlie  bed  on  the  pint  form 
as  a  talisman  If  he  binds  on  the  (right)  band, 
two  double  bands  <<(  black  cloth 
if  he  binds  on  the  left  hand." 

The  possessor  of  this  talisman  was  assured  that  all  evil 
spirits  and  other  ills  would  leave  him,  never  to  return. 
These  talismans  were  of  different  kinds.  First  of  all 
there  were  those  which  consisted  of  bands  of  cloth, 
covered  with  certain  written  formula?,  and  were  fastened 
to  the  furniture  or  the  garments,  like  the  phvlacteries 
of  the  Jews.  There  were  also  Amulets  (q.  v.).  Ves- 
sels, containing  food  and  drink  for  the  gods  and  genii, 
were  placed  in  the  apartments  as  protecting  talismans. 
I  he  daemons  were  represented  by  figures  of  such  hid- 
eous forms  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were  only  to 
be  shown  their  own  image  to  cause  them  to  flee  away. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  is  a  bronze  statuette  of 
;  Assyrian  workmanship;  a  figure  of  a  horrible  dtemon 
I  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  feet 
I  of  an  eagle,  the  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  scorpion, 
I  the  head  of  a  skeleton  but  half  decayed,  and  adorned 
with  goat's  horns,  the  eyes  still  remaining,  and,  lastlv, 
four  great  expanded  wings.  See  Lrnormaiit,  ChuUltran 
Magic,  p.  850 ;  Volbeding,  Index  Programmutnm,  p.  160; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  140, 217 ;  comp.  Charm. 

Tall  Brothers,  an  epithet  (from  their  stature)  of 
four  Nitriau  monks,  named  Dioscurus,  Ammonius,  Eu- 
sebius,  and  Euthymius,  who  were  reluctantlv  induced 
by  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria",  to  leave 
the  desert  and  receive  ordination.  They  were  so  dis- 
gusted during  the  troubles  of  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
|  that  they  returned  once  more  to  their  solitude,  and  al-* 
though  condemned  and  denounced,  A.D.  401,  and  even 
personally  attacked  by  Theophilus,  they  persisted  in 
remaining  there. 

Tamarisk.    See  Grove. 

Tantalus,  a  Creek  mythological  character,  was, 
according  to  some,  a  son  of  Zeus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Tmolua.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating 
that  he  was  a  wealthy  king,  but  assign  him  to  differ- 
ent kingdoms,  as  Lydia,  Sipylua,  in  Pbrygia  or  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  peculiarly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  the  severe  punishment 
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inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  traditions,  of  which  the  most  common 
is  that  Zeus  invited  him  to  hU  table  and  communicated 
his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus  divulged  these 
secrets,  and  the  gods  punished  him  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  lake,  of  which  he  could  never  drink,  the 
water  always  withdrawing  when  he  stooped.  Branch- 
es laden  with  fruit  hung  temptingly  near,  but  with- 
drew whenever  he  reached  after  them.  Over  his  head 
there  was  suspended  a  huge  rock  ever  threatening  to 
crush  him.  Another  tradition  relates  that,  wishing  to 
try  the  gods,  he  cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled 
them,  and  set  them  before  the  gods  as  a  repast.  A 
third  account  states  that  Tantalus  stole  nectar  and  am- 
brosia from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  gave  them  to  his 
friends;  while  a  fourth  relates  the  following  story. 
Rhea  caused  the  infant  Zeus  and  his  nurse  to  be  guard- 
ed by  a  golden  dog,  whom  subsequently  Zeus  appoiuted 
guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Pandrerus  stole  the 
dog,  and  earn  ing  him  to  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Lydia,gave 
him  to  Tantalus  to  take  care  of.  Hut  when  Pamtaerus 
demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath  that  he 
had  never  received  him.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus 
was  proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  borrowed  the  verb  11  (o  tantalize," 
that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes  or  prospects  which  can  never 
be  realized.    See  Ixiox. 

Tantras  (from  tansu  tan,  to  believe)  are  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus,  which  are  said  to  have  been 


by  Siva,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
of  Siva  that  the  Puranas  do  to  the  votaries 
of  Vishnu.  The  Saiva  sect  look  upon  the  Tantras  as 
the  tilth  Veda,  and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity 
anil  superior  authority.  The  observances  they  pre- 
scribe have,  indeed,  in  Bengal,  almost  superseded  the 
original  ritual.  The  date  of  the  first  composition  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity;  but  professor  Wil- 
son thinks  that  the  system  originated  early  in  the 
Christian  sera,  being  founded  on  the  previous  worship  of 
the  female  principle  and  the  practices  of  the  Yoga,  with 
the  Mantras  or  mystical  formulas  of  the  Vedas.  The 
principal  Tantras  are  the  Syamarahasya,  Rudrayamala, 
Mantramahodadhi,  Saradatilaka,  aud  Kalikatantra. 
Kammohun  Hoy  alleges,  in  his  Apology  for  Vedantic 
Thrum,  that  among  the  Tantras  there  are  forged  works 
and  passages,  published  as  if  genuine,  "  with  the  view 
of  introducing  new  doctrines,  new  rites,  or  new  precepts 
of  secular  law."  Some  of  the  Tantras  appear  to  have 
been  written  chiefly  in  Bengal,  aud  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Hindustan,  being  unknown  in  the  west  and 
south,  and  the  rites  they  teach  having  there  failed  to 
set  aside  the  ceremonies  of  the  Vedas,  although  they 
are  not  without  an  important  influence  upon  the  belief 
and  practices  of  the  people.  The  Saktas  (q.  v.)  derive 
the  principles  of  their  sect,  and  their  religious  cercmo- 
mies,  wholly  from  the  Tantras,  and  hence  are  often 
called  Tamraists. 

Tantum  Ergo  (So  great  therefore).  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  hymn  for  Corpus  Christi  day,  en- 
titled Pange  lingua,  which  is  sung  in  the  Latin  Church 
when  the  holy  sacrament  is  exposed  for  the  worship, 
and  elevated  for  the  benediction  of  the  faithful 


"Tantnra  ergo  Sacramcntum 
Veneremnr  cernul : 
Et  antiquum  documet 

Novo  cedat  ritni: 
Pra*atet  fides  supplomc 
Sensnum  defectui. 

"Oeiiitorl,  genltoqae 
Laas  et  jubilatio, 
Sal  us,  honor,  virtus 
Sit  et  benedictio: 
Procedenli  ab  uiroqne 
Cotnpar  sit  laudatio.  Amen." 

The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  re- 
quired for  various  purposes  a  great  number  of  tapestries 
— for  dorsalia  at  the  back  of  the  choir-stalls,  for  closing 
the  doors  and  windows,  for  the  protecting  enclosures 


of  the  altars,  for  the  veiling  of  the  sanctuary  ionic 
the  fast-time  (fasting-cloths),  and  especially  for  <»s.  - 
ing  the  walls  and  the  floor.  At  tin*  the  tapestry  cke 
from  the  East,  until,  in  the  4th  century,  a  tapestry  c-i> 
u factory  was  formed  at  Palermo,  which,  under  :> 
hands  of  Saracen  and  Byzantine  workmen,  imitated  t« 
Oriental  patterns.  These  old  silk  webs,  of  whsst  ■ 
find  remains  here  and  there  in  collections,  show  a  firm- 
ly architectonic  style,  and  are  covered  with  ngwr»  < 
animals  of  a  typical  character,  such  as  griffins,  unu.nr* 
lions,  elephants,  peacocks,  and  parrots.  In  the  nor  v- 
cloisters,  tapestry. weaving  was  learned  and  sow  po  - 
liced, even  from  the  beginning  of  the  Romanes^ 
riod,  and  the  circle  of  representations  was  increa?e4  - 
Biblical  and  symbolical  scenes,  to  which  were 
representations  out  of  favorite  poets.  Tapestry  - « 
broidery  was  an  occupation  followed  with  zeal  in  t'v 
nunneries.  From  the  14th  century,  carpets  pair.': 
with  size-colors  on  linen  were  also  made.  With  \u 
entrance  of  Gothic  art,  there  appears  in  use  a  frv;«- 
like  composition,  hand  in  haud  with  a  naive  nataru<- 
tic  bonier,  which  drives  out  the  severe  style  d  tt- 
earlier  times.  Interesting  tapestries  of  the  Romanes.' 
period,  partly  with  antique  mythological  repress 
tions,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  treasury  of  the  collect  • 
church  at  Quedlinburg;  others  of  the  same  tiav.w: 
Christian  representations,  in  the  cathedral  at  HaJbw- 
stadt,  intended  for  the  backs  of  choir-stalls.  A  re- 
plete selection  of  tapestries  is  in  the  monastery  of  WV- 
hausen,  near  Zell,  one  of  them  an  embroidery  with  t  - 
history  of  Tristan  and  Isolde;  others  in  the  St.  Ekt- 
beth  Church  at  Marburg,  in  St,  Sebald  and  St.  Uee; 
at  Nuremberg,  and  in  many  church  treasuries. 

Tappan,  Hksry  Pmur,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  a  di<ir> 
guished  educator,        born  at  Rhinebeck  on  the  Ma- 
son, April  23, 1806.    He  graduated  from  Union  C  <JW* 
in  1825,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminarv 
1827;  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Veeb:> 
in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady;  tti 
next  year  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  CongrecarW.i 
Church  at  Pittsfield, Mass.;  and  in  1831  was  comprli- 
by  ill-health  to  resign.    In  1832  he  was  appointed  jr* 
feasor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  ( 
versity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  resigned  in  K>\ 
During  the  nest  few  years  he  spent  most  of  his  tiav 
in  writing  books  and  conducting  a  private  seminarr 
New  York  city.    He  published,  A  Review  of  Ed*n  h 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1H39) :  -  7"v 
Doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  Determined  sy  « 
Appeal  to  Consciousness  (1840):— The  iJoctrine  *fvu 
Freedom  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  A  penry  aW  He 
rponsibUity  (1841) :— Elements  of  Logic,  with  am  /«r- 
ductory  Vietc  of  Philosophy  in  General,  and  a  Prri*>- 
nary  View  of  the  Reason  (1844): — a  treatise  oa  tm> 
versify  Education  (1851).    In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1852  published  4  A? 
from  the  Xew  World  to  the  Old.    He  was  president 
the  University  of  Michigan  from  1852  to  IJWt.  »  - 
gave  it  a  new  life  by  his  administration.    AlVr  hp 
retirement  from  this  school  he  lived  almost  entirvh 
abroad,  and  died  Nov.  15, 1881,  at  Vevay,  Switreriacl 

Tappuah.    The  present  Tufftih.  which  prooablr 
represents  Beth-tappuah  (Josh,  xr,  63  \  is  briefly  V 
scribed  in  the  Memoir*  to  the  Ordnance  Surrey  \m 
310).    Beit- A  tah,  which  we  have  conjectured  to  be  tht 
Tappuah  of  Josh,  xii,  1 1 ;  xv,  34,  is  copiously  deserhVi 
ibid.  p.  22  sq.,  83;  but  Tristram  suggest*  (BSbU  /*k« 
p.  48)  for  the  latter  Biblical  site  the  present  Arts/ 
which  lies  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north-west 
Beit-Atah,  and  one  and  a  quarter  miles  soatb-ea*  d 
Surah   /  rah).    It  is  described  in  the  above  Memmn 
(iii,  22)  as  44  a  small  village  on  a  low  hill,  with  an  <svs 
valley  to  the  west.    There  is  a  pool  in  the  valler.  i 
the  village  obtains  its  water.    Olive-trees  occc  * 
the  place."    There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  traces  d 
antiquity.    The  third  Tappuah,  or  that  of  Ephtaaa 
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(Jush.  xvi,  8 ;  xvii,  8),  or  En-tappuab,  i*  conceded  by 
Tristram  (ut  sup.  p.  195)  to  be  the  modern  Ahif.  but  to 
this  Conder  objects  (Memoirs,  ii,  357)  that  there  is  no 
spring  and  no  tombs,  and  thai  the  names  hare  but  one 
letter  in  common.  The  place  is  M  a  mud  village,  built 
on  an  older  site,  and  supplied  by  wells  and  cisterns" 
(ibid.  p.  227). 

Tasso.  Torquato,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Sorrento,  where  his  parents  were  visiting, 
March  II,  1644.    Soon  after  his  parents  returned  to 
Naples  with  him,  and  committed  their  son,  at  the  age 
of  three  rears,  to  the  care  of  a  man  of  learning.  At 
four  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  at  seven  years  of  age  he 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues.  Bernardo,  the  father  of  the  poet,  following  his 
patron,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  into  France,  committed 
Ins  son,  then  nine  years  old,  to  Maurice  Cataneo,  who 
assiduously  cultirated  the  early  disposition  of  his  pupil 
to  polite  literature.    When  Tasso  was  twelve  years  of 
age  he  went  to  join  Ida  father,  who  soon  afterwards 
placed  him  in  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  wrote 
Rinaldo,  a  poem,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
1 ., 1 1 ed  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  and  college 
of  Bologna,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  but  shortly  j 
after,  upou  the  invitation  of  Scipio  (ionzaga,  prince  of 
the  academy  at  Padua,  returned  to  that  city,  aud  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  academy,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.    He  here  formed  the  design  of  his  cele- 
brated poem,  Jerusalem  Delicered,  and  being  urged  by 
Alphonso  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  took  up  his  residence  in 
his  palace.     He  continued  to  work  upon  his  great 
poem,  which  he  completed  in  his  thirtieth  year,  but  it 
was  printed,  even  then,  against  his  will.  Not  long  after, 
being  engaged  in  a  duel,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  duke,  ostensibly  to  screen  him  from  the  designs  of 
his  enemies.  After  about  a  year's  detention,  he  escaped, 
and  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  endeavored  to  remain 
concealed.    He  soon  became  known,  and  was  received 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  showed  him  every  mark  of 
esteem.    Fearful  of  being  given  up  to  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, he  left  Turin  aud  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  honor  by  all  classes.    Shortly  after 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  sister  at  Sorrento,  and 
then  returned  to  Ferrara,  hoping  to  have  his  writings 
restored  to  him.    Failing  in  this  he  left  that  city,  and 
went  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice,  finally  trying  his 
fortune  once  more  with  the  duke,  who,  pretending  to 
believe  that  his  mind  had  become  affected,  caused  him 
to  be  confined  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna.  After  seven 
rears'  confinement,  his  release  was  procured  by  Vincen- 
tio  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Mantua,  who  brought  him  to  his 
own  city.    Wearied  with  dependence,  he  resolred  to 
retire  to  Naples,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Bisaccio 
with  his  fnend  Manso.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they 
returned  to  Naples,  and  soon  after  Tasso  went  to  Home, 
where  he  lived  about  a  year,  aud,  after  some  wander- 
ing, took  up  bis  residence  at  Naples  again  with  the 
count  of  Palcna.    Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  Jerusalem  Conquered,  He  abandoned  Naples 
again  to  go  to  Home  upon  the  invitation  of  cardinal 
(  viithio  Aldobrandini.    Disgusted  with  the  life  of  a 
courtier,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Naples, 
where  he  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent of  San  Severino.    He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  Rome,  to  be  publicly  crowned  with  laurel  in  the 
capitol.    He  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  beginning  of 
1595,  but  while  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony  were 
being  made,  Tasso  fell  ill.  and  died,  in  the  monastery 
of  San  Onufrio,  April  25,  151)5. 

Tatwine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  poet,  and  divine.  He  was  apjioinled 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  731,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  quiet  routine  of  epiicopal 
duty.  He  died  in  734.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  >rh- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  i.  195  sq. 
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Tawtis  Version.    See  Persian  Versions. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  C,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1801. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1819,  and  from 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1822; 
was  licensed  the  latter  year,  and  immediately  became 
pastor  at  (Jreenbuah  and  Blooming  Grove,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  1825  at  Aquackanock  (now  Passaic), 
N.  J. ;  in  1828  at  Bergen,  where  he  was  made  pastor 
emeritus  in  1870,  and  died,  Feb.  2, 1881.  He  published 
several  sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  rolume  entitled 
Annals  of  the  Classis  and  Township  of  Bergen  (1856). 

Taylor,  Francis,  an  English  theologian  of  the 
17th  century,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
A  ben-Ezra's  Commentary  on  and  fitishts  Exposition  of 
Lamentations  (Lond.  1645) : — Targum  J/ierosoL  in  qu tu- 
que Libros  I^egis  in  Latinum  Concersum  (1649)  :—Pirke 
A  both  cum  Version*  Lalina  a  Phil.  Aquino,  Additis 
Xotis  Marginalibus  (1651) : — Targum  Prius  ei  Posterius 
in  Est  her  am,  etc  (1655).  Together  with  Arnold  Boote, 
he  published,  Examen  Prtrfationis  Joh.  Morini  in  liiblia 
Greeca  de  Textus  Hebraici  Corruption*  et  Greed  Aucto- 
ritate  (Leyden,  1636).  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  a.  v.; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Taylor,  James  Barnett,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Barton-upon-H umber,  England,  March 
19, 1804.  He  came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  while 
an  infant;  removed  to  Virginia  in  1817,  having  already, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  made  a  profession  of  religion ; 
began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  formal- 
ly licensed  at  twenty.  He  performed,  for  a  year  or  two, 
missionary  labor  in  the  Mcherran  District,  Va. ;  was 
ordained  May  2,  1826,  at  Sandy  Creek,  and,  the  same 
year,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church 
at  Richmond,  where  he  remained  thirteen  rears.  He 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1839,  and  in  1840  became  pastor  of  the  Grace  Street 
Church,  Richmond,  where  he  remained  until  1844,  and 
then  entered  upon  his  duties  as  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  office  he 
held  with  distinguished  ability  for  twenty-six  years. 
During  thirteen  of  these  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Tarlorarille  Church,  and  was  also  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  colporteur  and  post-chaplain.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  editor  of  The  Religious  Herald,  The  Southern 
litiptiit  Missionary  Journal  and  Home  and  Foreign 
Journal  were  established  by  him.  He  wrote  also  a  Life 
of  Lot  Carey,  a  Life  of  Luther  Rice,  LJves  of  Virginia 
BajUist  Ministers,  and  had  prepared,  in  part,  a  History 
of  Virginia  Baptists.  After  the  war  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  freedmcn.  He  died 
Dec.  22, 1871.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encychp.  p.  1 134. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Taylor,  John  Lord,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  di- 
rine,  was  bom  at  Warren,  Conn.,  May  20,  1811.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1835  and  at  the  Divin- 
ity School  in  1839,  having  been  a  tutor  in  the  college 
for  two  years;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Church, 
Andover,  Mass.,  the  last-mentioned  rear;  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  homiletica  in  Andorcr  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1H68,  resigned  in  1879,  and  died  there, 
Sept.  23,  1884.  Besides  many  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erary journals,  he  wrote,  a  Memoir  of  Hon.  Samuel 
PhiHips  (  1856):  —  Memorial  of  the  Semi  -  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Amlorer  Theological  Seminary  (1859). 

Taylor,  Joseph  van  Sommern,  a  missionary 
of  India,  was  born  at  Bellary,  Southern  India,  in  1820, 
where  his  father  was  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bishop's  College  in  Calcutta  and 
at  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  hitter  place  in  1845.  In 
the  same  rear,  having  been  accepted  bv  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  left  England  for  Gujerat,  where 
he  labored  for  thirty-four  years,  the  last  twenty-one 
rears  in  connection  with  the  Presbrterian  Church  of 
Ireland.  He  died  in  1881.  Mr.  Taylor,  besides  trans- 
lating the  Confession  of  Faith  into  Gujcrati,  wrote  two 
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of  the  best  grammars  in  that  language.    The  natives 

of  Gujerat  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  History  of  Ike 
Christian  Church,  founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Barth,  as  well 
as  f«>r  a  Book  of  Christum  Praise  and  a  Manual  of  De- 
votion. Several  of  the  best  tracts  in  the  list  of  the 
Gujerat  Tract  and  Book  Society  are  from  his  pen.  He 
also  translated  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on  a  translation  of  the  Philoso- 
phy »f  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  which  he  left  unfinished. 
(B.  P.) 

Taytazak.    See  Taitazak. 
Tcheremiaaian  Veraion.    See  Russia,  Ver- 
sions ok. 

Tchuwaachian  Veraion.  See  RisstA,  Ver- 
sions op. 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostlea  is  the 

title  of  a  newly  discovered  writing  belonging  to  the 
Patristic  period.  In  the  year  1883  I'hiloletheos  Bryen- 
nios,  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  published,  from  the 
Jerusalem  manuscript  of  the  year  1056,  and  preserved 
at  Constantinople,  a  hitherto  unknown  writing,  bearing 
two  titles,  Sitax'l  riv  Iwtitxa  a*o<TTu\uv  and  ±i?a\ri 

ri'irmi'  ill  TlllV  CwCtKa  dlVOOTuXtOV  TOtQ  Hl'MJtV.  All 

edition  with  critical  emendations  was  published  in  18K4 
by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Xorum  Testamentum  Extra  C< mo- 
Hem  Receptum  (Leipsic,  1884,  iv,  94-103),  and  from  that 
time  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  kept  alive  by  trans- 
lations, essays,  etc. 

I.  Contents,  —  The  "Teaching"  comprises  sixteen 
chapters,  and  may  be  divided  into  four  parts:  ch.  i-vi, 
comprising  the  doctrinal  and  catechetical  part,  setting 
forth  the  whole  duty  of  the  Christian;  ch.  vii-x  and 
xiv  contains  the  liturgical  and  devotional  part,  giving 
directions  for  Christian  worship,  ch.  xi-xiii  and  xv 
contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  disciplinary  part,  con- 
cerning church  officers,  and  ch.  xvi  the  eschatological 
part,  or  the  Christian's  ho|*\ 

IL  Theology  of  the  Teach  i>ig.—C«x\  is  the  Creator  (i, 
2),  who  made  all  things  (x,  3),  ami  is  our  Father  in 
heaven  (viii,  2)l  Nothing  can  happen  without  him  (iii. 
10);  he  is  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts  the  author  of  our 
salvation,  the  ohject  of  prayer  and  praise  (ix  and  x),  to 
whom  belongs  all  glory  through  Christ  Jesus  (viii,  2; 
ix,4;  x,  4).  Christ  is  the  I»rd  and  Saviour  (x,  2,  3). 
God's  servant  ami  Cod's  son  (ix,  2>,  and  David's  God 
(x,  6),  the  author  of  the  gospel  (viii,  2;  xv,  4).  He  is 
spiritually  present  in  his  Church,  ami  will  visibly  come 
again  to  judgment  (xvi,  1, 7, 8).  Through  him  knowl- 
edge and  eternal  life  have  been  made  known  to  us  (ix, 
8;  x,2).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  associated  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  (vii,  1,3);  he  prepares  mail  for  the  call  of 
God  (iv,  10),  speaks  through  the  prophets,  and  the  sin 
against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven  (xi,  7). 

The  Teaching  speaks  of  the  lord's  Day  as  a  day  to 
be  kept  holy  (xiv,  1),  and  recognises  only  two  sacra- 
ments, Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  (vii,  1-4 ;  ix,  x,  xiv). 

Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  (tod  (v,  2)  hut  sinful, 
and  needs  forgiveness  (viii, 2) ;  he  must  confess  his  trans- 
gressions to  receive  pardon  (iv,  14;  xiv,  1,  2).  There 
are  only  two  ways,  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of 
death. 

Hi.  fxtnguage  of  the  Teaching.-Tbe  "Didache"  is 
written  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  like  the  New  Test.  It  is 
the  common  Macedonian  or  Alexandrian  dialect,  with 
"a  strong  infusion  of  a  Hebrew  soul  and  a  Christian 
spirit."'  The  ''Didache"  contains  211H)  words,  504  nre 
New  Test,  words,  497  are  classical,  and  479  occur  in  the 
Septuagint,  15  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  "  Didache," 
but  arc  found  in  later  writers. 

IV.  Authenticity  of  (he  Teaching, — It  is  first  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strvmata,  i,  20),  who  cites  a 
passage  from  it  as  "Scripture."  Euae  bius  (diet!  A.D.340) 
mentions  it  as  "the  so-called  Teachings  of  the  Apostles" 
(Hist.  £Yr£.iii,25),and  so  does  Athanasius(died  A.D.373) 
(Ejnsl.  Pest.  39,  in  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  i.  2, 963 ).  The  last 
mention  of  the  "Teaching"  is  by  Nicephorus.  patriarch 


of  Constantinople  (died  A.D.828).  who  speaks  of  tor:  i 
book  as  among  the  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Test. 

V.  Date,  Place,  and  .4  uihorship. — The  most  pftraiLt- 
view  as  to  the  time  when  the  Teaching  was  compe- 
ls between  AD.  80  and  120  ;  but  this  date  seems  i-  * 
rather  early.  The  majority  of  scholars  assign  ik 
Teaching  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  a  minority  to  Ptin- 
tine  or  Syria.  Who  the  author  of  th*  Teaching  *t»  v 
not  known.  From  the  work  itself,  it  may  safriv  V. 
stated  that  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian. 

VI.  Scripture  Quotations  and  AUusitms  in  the  /»**.r4- 
—The  author  of  the  Teaching  quotes  not  only  ir* 
ami  New  Tests.,  but  also  the  Apocrypha  of  the  OU  Te-i. 
as  the  following  table  will  exhibit : 

1.  Quotations /rom  the  Old  7V«Mmrnt 

Zerh.  xiv,  B  Teaching  xri,  T. 

Mnl.  1, 11,  14  xiv,  i. 

i.  Allusions  to  tU  Old  TestamenL 

Exod.  xvlll,  20 ;  Dent,  xxxi,  »   i,  L 

xx.  13^17  :  v,  17-21  ii. 

Numb.  BSlH.1t,  13,15,80^ 


Deal,  xvlll,  S,4 
E*ek.  Xliv,  SO 
Neb.  x,  Sft-37 
Dent,  xii,  32  . . . 


. .  iv,  15. 


Jobiv,  10    iv.t. 

Iml  lxvi,  t,  |   iu,  i. 

Jer.  xxi.S   I.  L 

Dati.lv,  27   Jr.  4. 

3.  Quotations  /,om,  and  Allusions  to,  tha  Old 


Toblt  iv,  7  It. 

15.   Ui- 

Kcclus.11,4   iii,  1ft 

iv.B   iv,* 

SI  It,  5. 

4.  Quotations  and  Reminiscences  from  the  AW  TestanesL 

Mutt,  v,  6  ill  7. 

».24  xiv.t 

25,2fl   1,5. 

S»-41  <Litkevl,»,»}  1,1 


44-46  (Luke  vl.17).. 

vl,  0  

1.5.  

9-\3  , 

10  

vii,  8  

1*.  

x,  »,  10  (comp.  Luke  Ix,  1-6:  x,  4-7). . 

xli,  31  

xviii,  18, 17  

xxl,  9 


U3L 
viii,! 
xv,  4. 
rift,  i 
viii,  I. 
is.  3, 
i.  t 

xliil.t 
xi,:. 

xxll,  87-39   LI 

xxiv,  10-1*.  xd.4.8. 

30,  31   4,  i 

81,35   L 

4«,44  x.6. 

xxv,  84   - 

xxviil.  19,20  vii.  L 

Luke  vi,  27-30.   L  3. 4. 5. 

xii,  85.   xvi,  L 

6.  Allusions  and  Parallels  to  the  AVw  Testament. 

Arts  Iv,  82     jv.  i 

Rom.  xv,  27  

1  Cor.  xv,  62   xri.4. 

'•    xvi,  22  iMsrannthal   x.«- 

Eph.  vi,8,»   hr.lfcTL 

1  The**.  Iv,  14, 17   xts.  4-i 

v,  22   HI.  1. 

2  Thess.  il.  S-10.   rrL4. 

Beb.  x,  22  |*v»<         som^l   xiv,  I. 

2ft   " 

xiii.7   xr.  1.1 

Rev.  L  8    x.  t 

10  xjt.L 

xxli,  15  v,i 

The  absence  of  any  reference  to  so  many  books  sf tfci 
New  Test.  accords  with  the  view  that  we  hsvt  t*4<f 
us  a  very  early  document;  but  it  does  not,  of  cwr* 
prove  that  the  sacred  writing*  were  unknown  t<J 
writer,  and  still  leas  does  it  fonii*h  any  argossesJ  f* 
the  view  that  they  were  not  tlien  known  to  the  Caorrb 
In  general.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  very  lisatcl 
his  intention  was  to  furu'uth  a  manual  or  catcchissi  '* 
catechumens. 

VH.  Literature.— Although  so  recent!  v 
!  this  little  tract  has  alreadv  been  the  mbv 
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mmerous  essays  and  expositions.  In  addition  to  the 
realise  mentioned  almve  and  De  Romcstin,  Teaching 
t'lhe  7Wre  Apostles  (Lond.  1884, 8vo%  the  roost  cora- 
Jete  and  exhaustive  work,  giving,  besides  the  original 
ext,  an  English  translation  and  literary  matter,  is  the 
lie  published  bv  Ph.  SchafT,  The  Oldest  Church  Afanual, 
ailed  "  The  Tetukmgoftke  TWre  A postles"  (New  York, 

sso).  (a  p.) 

Tekke  Turcoman  Version.  See  Jachatai 
'cbm  Version. 

Tekoa.    The  present  Khurbet  Tekua  is  archaxdog- 

rally  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the 
iniuancc  Survey  (iii,  814,  868). 

Ten  Broeck,  Anthont,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
npal  clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1815. 
le  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  and  from  the 
ieneral  Theological  Seminar,-  in  1837 ;  for  many  years 
vas  engaged  in  teaching;  was  connected  with  a  school 
ii  Orange,  N.  J.,  uitder  t  he  supervision  of  bishop  Doane ; 
aught  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  Institute  in  Waahington ; 
•uuded  the  bishop  Itowmau  Institute  at  Pittsburgh, 
'a.;  and  became  rector  of  Burlington  College.  He 
ras  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  at 
be  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  22,  1880,  See  Whittaker, 
ilmuHOC  ttnd  JHrectory,  1881,  p.  175. 

Tennent,  Wim.iam  Mackay,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
ninister,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
,763,  and  in  1772  was  ordained  pastor  at  Greenfield, 
V«m.  In  1781  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
.'hurch  at  Abingdon,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
iniied  until  his  death,  in  December,  1810.  See  Sprague, 
1  Mai)  of  (he  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  26. 

Tenney,  Eriux,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
on  of  Dr.  Joshua  Tenney,  was  born  at  Corinth,  Vt., 
'nne  11,  1801.  lie  studied  at  Bradford  Academy;  in 
*26  graduated  from  Middlebury  College;  in  1829  from 
he  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  pas- 
-r,  Jan.  5,  1831,  at  Lyme,  N.  H*  and  was  dismissed 
Vug.  1*2, 1867.  From  1*867  to  1880  he  resided  at  Wcst- 
■orough,  Mass,,  without  charge;  and  from  1880  until 
eath,  Nov.  13,  1882,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  See  Cong, 
'.'ear-book,  1883,  p.  33. 

Tent.  The  following  description  of  this  Arab  dom- 
rile,  from  Conder's  Tent  IVork,  ii,  275, 


Arabs,  however,  suffer  very  much  from  rheumatism  In 
wltuer.  In  summer  they  occasionally  Inhabit  reed  huts 
CArlsh),  which  are  cooler  ihon  the  teuts." 


Bernard,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  June  13, 1806.  He  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  and  waa  in  1839  doctor  of  theology.  After  having 
served  several  congregations  with  great  success,  he  was 
in  1843  called  to  Amsterdam,  and  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  185-1  at 
Utrecht,  In  1874  be  retired  to  Velp, 
near  Arnheim,  and  died  Nov.  19, 1880. 
He  published,  Jean  et  Thty&te  (Arn- 
heim, 1888)  i—Histoite  de  la  Reforma- 
tion (1845  ;  5th  ed.  1854) :—  lie  Historia 
Ecdrsiuttiat  et  Theologize  Moralis  Stu- 
dio (  Utrecht.  1854  ):  —  /)e  Historical 
Religionis  Christiana!  Indole  (I860):— 
L Historiograph*  de  tHistoire  Eecti- 
siastique  (1870-71, 2  vols.).  See  Lich- 
tenberger,  Encyciop.  dts  Sciences  Jieli- 
gieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Terpeichdre,  one  of  the  nine 
Muses  (q.  v.);  she  presided  over  choral 
song  and  dancing.  Antique  Figure 

Thalia,  one  of  the  nine  Muses  <*WPt*«*ul* 


"The  tents  are  arranged  in  different  ways.  Among 
he  Surr  a  hi  rye  encampment  was  Mt  out  iu  parnllel  lines 
ome  fifty  yards  apart,  the  tents  in  each  row  being  close 
t^eiher,  end  to  end.  Among  the  Ta'amirch  and  Juhalin 
he  usual  form  is  a  rectangle.  The  arerage  length  of  the 
eut  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  but  the  small 
•lies  will  sometimes  he  only  ten  feet  long,  and  the  larger 
"rty  feet.  The  distance  between  two  teuts  In  n  line  is 
Wont  fimr  feet.   Thus  a  camp  of  twenty  tents  occupied 

i  space  of  two  huudred  feet  by  seventy  feet.  Iu  anoiber 
:ise  the  form  was  a  trlaugle,  the  reason  of  this  arrange- 
iieut  being  that  the  flocks  are  driven  into  the  enclosure 
it  uighf,  and  thus  protected  from  the  attacks  of  robbers 
•r  prevented  from  straying  by  themselves. 

"The  Arab  lent  is  extremely  nulike  the  usual  rcpre- 
entations,  in  which  it  Is  shown  either  as  a  soi  t  of  hut,  as 
imong  the  Turkomans,  or  as  a  bell-tent,  instead  of  a  long 
>!ack  'house  of  hair,'  with  a  low,  sloping  roof  aud  open 
rout  It  ha*,  however,  beeu  carefully  described  by  Burck- 
l.irdt.  and  there  Is  Hi  tie  to  add  to  his  account.  The  can- 
•as  of  the  roof  and  side  walls  Is  of  goat's  hair,  black,  with 
xcasloually  stripes  of  white  running  horixnniiilly  (Cant.  I, 
<)■  The  pieces  of  stuff  are  about  two  feet  wide,  and  thirty 

ii  fifty  feet  long.  The  tent  has  generally  nine  poles 
Awamld).  arranged  three  and  three,  thin»e  in  the  centre 
wing  the  longest:  thus  the  tent  has  a  low  ridge  both 
rajs  in  order  to  run  the  rain  off.  The  cloths  at  the  side 
an  be  easily  removed  as  the  sun  and  wind  requires,  one 
idc  being  always  left  open.  The  teuts  are  supported  by 
•orris  and  by  pegs  (An  tad),  which  are  driven  with  a  maf- 
et  (Jndg.  iv,  SI).  The  average  height  of  a  tent  Is  about 
*ven  foef. 

"Frail  and  cold  as  these  habitations  might  be  thought 
o  prove  iu  winter,  ihey  are  really  far  more  comfortable 
.han  would  be  expected.  Being  so  low,  tbe  wind  does 
'lot  blow  them  over,  and  they  are,  moreover,  most  skilful- 
'y  pitched,  generally  i>elow  a  steep  bank  or  low  swell. 
Even  In  heavy  storms  I  have  found  tbe  interiors  dry,  and 
"be  heavy  cauvas  does  not  let  the  ndu  through.  The 


(q.  v.) ;  regarded  in  later 
presiding  over  comedy.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  Cory  bantes, 
by  Apollo. 

Theber  ath,  Ciiari.k*  S.,  D.D., 
a  Presbyterian  miuister,  was  born 
in  one  of  the  Khenish  provinces 
of  Prussia  in  1807.  He  came  to 
America  in  1840,  and  settled  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  founded 
a  Sunday-school  in  the  fifteenth 
ward,  from  which  sprang  the  Sec- 
ond German  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  the  first  pastor  of  this 
church,  where  he  labored  success- 
fully several  years.  Receiving  a 
call  from  the  German  Presbvterian 

qTh.dl»  Church  of  Peterson,  N.  J./he  ac- 

cepted  the  same,  ami  remained 
four  years.  After  this  he  took  charge  of  a  mission- 
school  in  Albany,  N.  V..  where  he  continued  until  his 
health  failed,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  8, 1882.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Thebez.  The  modern  Tabus  is  described  in  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  229,  247). 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in 
Normandy,  the  year  of  his  birth  not  being  known.  He 
was  the  third  archbishop  supplied  to  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Bee.  He  was  ap- 
pointed prior  in  1127,  and  ten  years  afterwards  was 
elected  abbot.  In  1 138  he  was  invited  to  England  by 
king  Stephen  aud  his  queen,  Matilda.  He  was 
crated  archbishop  of  Cantcrlxiry  in  1139.  It 
credit  upon  the  character  of  Theobald  that,  in  that  rude 
and  boisterous  age,  his  residence  became  the  centre  of 
all  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  kingdom.  "  For  two 
generations  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  country  could  refer  to  the  happy  hours  they  bad 
passed  at  Theobald's  court,"  He  appears  to  have  been 
banished  by  the  king  at  one  time,  but  he  returned  to 
England,  aud  matters  were  again  set  right.  The  last 
time  Theobald  appeared  in  public  was  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Hichard  Peche,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  He  was  too 
infirm  to  officiate,  but  witnessed  the  consecration.  He 
died  April  18, 1161.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  rchbishop* 
of  Canterbury,  ii,  822  sq. 

Theological  Seminaries.  See  Seminaries, 
Theological. 

Theurer,  Carl  Joii.wn  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant 
j  minister,  waa  born  April  26,  1826,  at  VValdenbuch,  in 
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WQrtemberg.  In  1858  he  was  pastor  at  Mtthlhausen- 
on-the-Neckar,  in  1870  assistant  at  the  hospital  church 
in  Stutgard,  in  1875  second  preacher  at  the  Stiftskirche 
there,  and  died  July  16,  188*2,  at  Zavelstein.  He  pub- 
lished, Das  Reich  Gottes,  etc  (Ludwigsburg,  1862)  :— 
Predigten  (ibid.  1874 ,  2d  ed.  1879)  .-Blieke  in  die  Herr- 
lichkeit  det  Vater-  Utuers  (1881,  2d  ed.  1882).    (B.  P.) 

Thiersch,  Hkixrich  Wilhklm  Josias,  a  Protes- 
Unt  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Munich,  Nov. 
5,  1817.  In  1840  he  commenced  his  academical  career 
at  Erlangen,  and  in  1843  was  professor  at  Marburg,  but 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1850  on  account  of  his  con- 
version to  the  *'  Catholic  Apostolic  Church."  He  spent 
mauy  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  South  Germany,  con- 
tinuing all  the  time  active  and  fertile  in  the  production 
of  theological  works.  In  1875  Thiersch  retired  to  Ba.de, 
and  died  Dec  8,  1886.  He  published,  Ad  Pentateuchi 
Versionem  A  lexandrinam  Critice  Pertractandam  Pro- 
legomena (Erlangen,  1840): — De  Pentateuchi  Vertiont 
Alexatulrina  Libri  Tret  (1841) :  —  Hebraische  Gram- 
matik  (1842  ;  2d  ed.  1858) :—  Versuch  zur  Herstellung 
drs  historischen  Stamlpunkts  f3r  die  Kritik  der  neutesta- 
nientlichen  Schrifen  (  1845  )  :— £jiu>  Worte  iiber  die 
A  echtheit  der  neutest.  Schrifen,  etc  (1846) :—  Vorlesungen 
iiber  Katholicismus  und  Protestantisnius  ( cod. ;  2d  ed. 
1848) : — De  Epistola  ad  I/ebratos  Commentatio  Historica 
(Marburg,  1849) :—  De  Stephani  Protomartyris  Oratume 
Commentatio  Exegetica  (  cod. ) :  —  Die  Getehichte  der 
ch  ild.  Kirche  im  A  Uerthum  (2d  ed.  1858 ;  8d  ed.  1879) : 
—Politik  und  Phiiotophie  in  ihrem  VerhiUtniss  zur  Re- 
ligion unter  Trajanus,  Hadrianut  und  den  beiden  A  nto- 
ninen  (1853)  :—Ueber  chrittliches  Familienleben  (1854; 
often  reprinted  ) :  —  Die  Bergpredigt  Christi  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  fur  die  Gegentcart  (1867;  Id  ed.  1878):— 
Die  Gleichnisse  Christi  nach  ihrer  moralischen  und  pro- 
phetischen  liedeulung  betrachtet  (1867;  2d  ed.  1875):— 
Die  Genesis  nach  ihrer  moralischen  und  prophetischen 
Bedeutung  betrachtet  (1870;  new  ed.  1875) :— InltegriJ 
der  christtichen  Lehre  (published  shortly  after  the  au- 
thor's death,  Basle,  1886 ).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL 
K  v. ;  Allgemeine.  evangel,  luth.  Kirchenzeitung  (Lcipsic, 
1886),  No.  1,2, 3.  (B.P.) 

Thomas,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  prelates. 

1.  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I  of  England  in  1296,  and  recognised  king  Robert 
Bruce's  title  to  the  crown  in  1304.  He  was  bishop 
here  before  1309.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  273. 

2.  Bishop  of  the.  Isles  about  1334.  He  died  in 
Scotland,  Sept.  20,  1338.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  303. 

3.  Bishop  of  Galloway  in  1362.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  274. 

4.  Bishop  of  Ross  in  1481,  and  founder  of  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Tain  the  same  year.  He  was  still  bish- 
op there  iu  1487.    Sec  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  189. 

Thomas  ok  Wilton,  D.D.,  was  made  first  chan- 
cellor and  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  In  his  time 
(during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV)  occurred  the  contest 
between  the  prelates  and  friars,  the  latter  upbraiding 
the  former  for  their  pomp  and  plenty.  Wilton  entered 
into  this  contest,  and  charged  upon  the  monks  that, 
although  confessing  their  poverty,  they  really,  by  their 
influence  at  the  confessional,  opened  the  coffers  of  all 
the  treasures  in  the  land.  He  wrote  a  book,  An  Validi 
Mendicantes  tint  in  Statu  Perfectionis,  maintaining  that 
such  were  rogues  by  the  laws  of  Got)  and  man,  and 
fitter  for  the  house  of  correction  than  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Wilton  flourished  in  1460.  Sec  Fuller.  Worthies 
of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  335. 

Thomas,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  South  Wales  in  1823,  and,  when  quite 
young,  removed  to  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Denison 
University,  was  ordained  in  1846,  and,  for  a  time,  taught 
in  Vermillion  College.  His  pastorates  were  as  follows: 
Mansfield,  Monroevillc,  First  Church  in  Zanesville, 
Bradlield  and  Newark,  all  in  Ohio.    Subsequently  he 


I  removed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  and  became  westerc  sat 
rotary  of  the  American  Bible  U  uion.  Having  ucea^. 
other  prominent  positions  in  hi*  denomuuitkHB  is  L 
nois,  he  removed  to  Arkansas  in  1804.  and  became  tr- 
ident of  the  university  at  Judsonia.  During  th*  n: 
tie  ser\ cu  as  a  soiuicr  in  tne  retu  rai  array,  ai»i  oea*;- 
brevet-coloncl.  He  died  at  Little  Ruck,  Ark.,  Min-fc 
1884.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Enryclap.  p.  1 147.  (J.Ci. 

Thomas,  John,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  tbe  lkrv«v 
delphians  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Hoxton  Square,  Lot.  <. 
April  12, 1805.    His  father  was  a  Dissenting  clergrcj. 

I  while  in  England  and  a  Baptist  clergyman  after  ct»E,a^ 
to  the  United  States  in  1832.    John  was  educated  s»  i 
physician,  beginning,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  tc^ba 
course  under  a  private  physician,  ami  con  t  inn  in  c  r  It 
three  years  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    He  then  a*>t~ 
a  London  physician  a  year,  and  practiced  medk-v 
at  Hackney  three  years.    Although  a  member  vf 
father's  church  from  boyhood,  his  first  attention  •» 
creeds  was  in  1830  or  1831,  when  he  began  the  sr.  r 
of  the  subject  of  immortality,  upon  which  he  res.1' 
contributions  to  The  Lancri.    Purely  as  a  baste*-* 
venture  he  sailed  for  New  York,  May'l,  1832. 
ly  after  reaching  Cincinnati  he  became  acquaint^, 
with  Walter  Scott,  the  original  founder  of  the  -Cbre- 
lians,"  or  Campbellitcs.    Before  he  was  aware  of  i 
he  had  heard  from  Scott  a  full  exposition  of  his  ci- 
trines, had  assented  to  them  as  appearing  ratio™ 
and  had  been  induced  to  indicate  that  assent  by  u 
mersion  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  the  Miami  caasL  <  k 
a  trip  east,  in  1833,  he  met  and  visited  Alexander  Cstr  - 
bell,  was  forced  reluctantly  into  assisting  him  in  pt  i^r 
addresses,  and  was  so  well  received  by  the  people  ti-a: 
on  reaching  Baltimore,  he  made  addresses  every  eat- 
ing for  a  week  upon  religious  topic*.    During  1834  ir. 
1835  he  practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  Balthcro. 
and  Richmond,  speaking  to  the  Campbellite  coogr*-?> 
tions  on  Sundays.    In  May,  1834,  he  issued  the  cr-; 
number  of  The  Apostolic  Advocate,  a  mouthlr  mtzs- 
zine,  of  which  five  volumes  were  issued  in  alL  H» 
first  opposition  to  the  received  views  of  the  sect  o-  - 
sisted  in  publishing,  in  No.  6  of  his  magazine,  an  inx  < 
on  Anabaptism,  resulting  in  controversy  between  lu- 
and  Mr.  Campbell.    The  former  insisted  upon  th*  w- 
im mersion  of  persons  coming  to  the  sect  from  R*rn>'. 
churches;  the  latter  dented  its  necessity.    On  IVr  1 
1835,  Dr.  Thomas  made  another  advance  in  frec-tho«ck-' 
by  publishing  thirty- four  questions  which  hinted  « 
materialism,  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  a  pbywni 
kingdom,  etc    The  chief  outcry  against  him  id  f-<< 
his  materialistic  tendencies.     By  1836  Mr.  CampM 
denounced  him  openly.    About  this  time  Dr.  Tr«r t- 
moved  to  Amelia  County,  Va.,  abandoned  tlx  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  set  up  a  printing-office  on  his  fan 
and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literary  work.    In  .A> 
gust,  1837,  he  engaged  in  a  public  discussion  with  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  Rev.  Mr.  Watt.    In  Xov#cb  « 
he  was  publicly  disfellowshipped  by  Mr.  Campbell  wkt>. 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  bitter,  he  was  cafi«*i 
to  account  by  the  churches  at  Painesville  and  Eciui 
for  his  views.    They  did  not,  however,  see  tit  to  di-o 
pline  him,  contenting  themselves  with  some  sngceffk** 
concerning  the  spirit  iu  which  he  should  earn-  <*  t$* 
discussion.    In  1838  he  made  s  preaching  tour  throve 
the  southern  counties  of  Vi  rginia,  coming  in  convict 
more  or  less  with  Mr.  Campbell.    In  1839  he  remove 
to  Longrove,  III.,  took  up  two  hundred  and  eighty t 
acres  of  Und,  and  for  two  years  confined  his  sttenii  ,i 
to  farming.   After  a  brief  residence  at  St.  Charles.  wb*r? 
bis  printing-office  aud  physician's  office  were  Urrrt 
he  opened  an  office  at  Hennepin,  and  was  aprvnx*! 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Franklin  Medical  Colirr?. 
Tbe  Advocate  having  now  been  suspended  for  neaTij 
three  years,  he  started,  in  1842,  a  monthly  called  Ti' 
Investigator,  of  which  he  issued  twelve  numbers.  Io 
1843  he  began  The  Herald  of  the  Future  Age,tt  Loo»- 
ville,  Kyn  and  continued  it  at  Richmond,  where,  ia 
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184-1,  he  held  his  first  meeting*  separately  from  the 
Campbellitea.  CollUions  with  the  latter  led  to  further 
study  and  to  wider  divergence  of  creed.  He  published 
bil  articles  of  belief  at  this  time,  and  in  October,  1846, 
delivered  a  scries  of  ten  lectures  in  New  York  in  defence 
thereof.  Having  still  further  perfected  his  declaration 
of  belief,  he  decided,  in  February  or  March,  1847,  that 
he  ought  to  be  baptized  into  that  belief;  accordingly, 
he  requested  a  friend  to  immerse  him  and  to  say  over 
him,  "  Upon  confession  of  your  faith  in  the  things  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  baptize  you  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit."  After  fourteen  years  of  search  he 
was  uow  satisfied  that  he  had  reached  the  truth.  He 
U-gsu  to  advocate  it  more  earnestly  than  ever,  visiting 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  permitted  to  speak  in  the 
Campbellite  meeting ■  house ;  ltuffalo,  where  he  was 
furnished  with  the  Millcritc  place  of  worship,  and  New 
York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Campbellitea.  With 
letters  from  many  Campbellitea  and  other  friends  he 
sailed  from  New  York  in  June,  1848,  for  Kngland.  His 
enemies  had  communicated  his  peculiar  doctrines  to 
the  Campbellites  of  Nottingham  and  ot  her  place*.  He 
was  therefore  refused  audience  by  them,  but  he  ad- 
dressed the  Millerites  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Birming- 
ham, and  Plymouth.  The  Loudon  Campbellites  de- 
nounced him  officially.  Those  of  Lincoln  and  Newark 
received  him.  and  the  former  made  him  their  delegate 
to  the  Church  convention  at  Glasgow.  An  effort  to 
prevent  his  sitting  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  addressed 
large  audiences  in  the  City  Hall.  A  call  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  views,  while  at  Glasgow,  led  to  the  prep- 
aration of  Elpis  Isrttel  (478  pp.  royal  8vo).  At  Edin- 
burgh he  delivered  a  course  of  ten  lectures.  Spending 
the  winter  of  1848-49  in  London,  upon  his  book,  he 
made  subsequent  tours  through  Kngland  and  Scotland 
lecturing  and  preaching.  In  November,  1860,  he  came 
strain  to  the  United  States,  resumed  The  Herald  of  the 
future  Age  in  1851,  and  published  vol.  i  of  EureJka.  He 
travelled  and  advocated  his  views  through  the  States 
and  Canada  until  1862,  when  the  war  caused  the  cesaa- 
tiou  of  his  paper,  and  he  sailed  for  Liverpool.  He  vis- 
ited all  the  places  where  groups  had  been  organized  to 
advocate  hi*  views,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States, 
issued  the  second  volume  of  Eureka.  The  third  volume 
was  published  in  18G8.  A  thiol  trip  to  Great  Britain 
was  made  iu  1869,  when  he  found  that  his  Birmingham 
church  had  grown  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  member*.  Crossing  to  the  United  States 
for  the  fourth  time,  iu  May,  1870,  he  began  a  tour  of 
the  country,  but  was  prostrated  at  Worcester.  Mass., 
and  compelled  tn  give  up  his  work.  He  died  in  New 
York,  March  5,  1871.  In  addition  to  the  periodicals 
ami  hooks  mentioned  above,  he  issued,  The  Apiuttasg 
I  veiled  (1838,  148  pp.):- Anatolia  (1864,  102  pp.)  :— 
Anastasis  (46  pp.) :— I'hanervis,  and  several  tracts  and 
lectures.    (C  W.  S.) 

Thomas,  Robert  S.,  P.O.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  June  20,  1805.  He 
united  with  the  Church  iu  1821.  was  ordained,  in  1830, 
pastor  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  for  several  years  per- 
formed much  evangelical  labor  in  Missouri,  being  the 
lir<t  to  introduce  Sabbath-schools  into  that  state.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  languages  and  moral  science 
i"  the  State  University,  and  in  1*53  president  of  Will- 
iam Jewell  College.  He  finally  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  where  he  organized  a  church,  of  which  he  was 
the  pastor  until  his  death.  June  12.  1851).  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  p.  1149.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Thomas,  Thomas,  D.P.,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  educator,  was  bom  at  Cowbridge.  .Ian.  12, 1W5. 
He  began  to  preach  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  lay* 
bofad  with  much  zeal.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  the  Baptist  College  at  Al»ergavenny,  and  two 
year*  later  removed  to  Stepney  College,  where  he  spent 
four  years  ii»  faithful  study.    Iu  1828  he  entered  upou 


the  pastorate  of  the  Church  in  Henrietta  Street,  Bruns- 
wick Square,  Loudon,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 
In  1836,  on  the  removal  of  Abergavenny  College  to 
l'ontypool,  he  became  its  president,  and  retained  the 
office  until  1877.  In  the  beginning  of  this  work  he 
was  energetic  in  his  ministerial  labors,  and  soon  formed 
a  Baptist  Church,  which,  iu  time,  became  the  leading 
one  of  the  town.  He  died  Dec  6,  1881.  See  (Loud.) 
Baptist  ifaml-book,  1883,  p.  278. 

Thomas,  Thomas  E  .  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London,  Kngland,  in  1812,  and  grad- 
uated from  Miami  University  in  1834.  His  first  pas- 
toral charge  was  at  Harrison,  near  Cincinnati,  and  his 
second  at  Hamilton,  for  twelve  years.  He  then  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  and  passed 
from  that  to  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  New  Albany.  In  1859  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  in  1871 
was  elected  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  died  Feb.  2, 1875.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  long  be- 
fore the  civil  war.    See  I'resbyterian,  Feb.  13,  1875. 

Thompson,  Thomas  Jkfkkrsox,  D.D.,  a  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal  minister,  was  born  in  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  March  13,  1803.  He  was  converted  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  began  his  itinerant  career  in  1825, 
and  in  1826  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  In 
it  he  served  in  turn  Milford  and  Talbot  Circuits;  St. 
George's,  Philadelphia;  Kahway,  N.  J.;  St.  John's, 
Philadelphia,  Kent  Circuit,  Md.;  Trenton,  N.J. ;  New- 
ark; Kast  Jersey  District;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia;  St.  Paul's;  Snow  Hill  District;  Asbury 
Church,  Wilmington;  Union  Church,  Philadelphia; 
South  Philadelphia  District;  Reading  District,  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  Wesleyan  Female  College ;  Dover,  Del. ; 
Kaston  District,  Dover  District,  and  Wilmington  Dis- 
trict—thus summing  twenty-two  ami  a  half  years  on 
circuits  and  stations,  two  years  as  agent,  and  twenty- 
five  years  as  presiding  elder.  In  1836  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  was  organized  and  Mr.  Thompson  became 
identified  therewith,  but  the  next  year  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  1868,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Wilmington  Conference,  he  fell  within  its  limits, 
and  therein  remained  till  his  death,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Nov.  29,  1874.  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Conferences  of  1844, 1852,  1856,  1860,  1868, 
1872.  He  was  characterized  by  promptness  and  ster- 
ling integrity,  zeal  and  solid  worth.  Sec  Minutes  of 
A  Hiatal  Conferences,  1875,  p.  27. 

Thorah,  Fkast  or  thk.  See  Taukknaclkj*.  Fkast 
ok. 

Thome,  Jamka,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  was  bom  at  Shebbear,  Devonshire.  Kngland, 
Sept.  21,  1795.  At  an  early  age  he  was  converted,  and 
in  1816  filtered  the  ministry.  By  nature  and  grace  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Con- 
nection. His  gifts  were  diversified,  his  piety  deep,  his 
devotion  to  the  work  thorough,  and  his  spirit  catholic, 
childlike,  and  forbearing.  He  was  president  of  the  Con- 
ference five  times,  viz..  in  1831,  1885,  1842,  1857.  and 
1865;  secretary  from  1819  to  1830,  from  1832  to  1835, 
in  1849  and  I860, and  iu  1853— eighteen  times;  and  for 
several  vears  editor  and  lx»ok-*teward.  He  died  Jan. 
28.  \K7>'.  See  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  1872;  Jubilee 
Volume,  published  in  1866. 

Thorneborough  (or  ThornburghX  John.  B.D., 
an  Kuglish  divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  burn  at 
Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  educated  at  Magdalen  College.  Ox- 
ford, was  preferred  bishop  of  Limerick  iu  1593,  dean  of 
York  in  1603,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1617,  at  the  same 
time  holding  his  deanery  and  his  Irish  bishopric  in 
commendam  with  it.  He  was  translated  to  Worcester 
in  the  latter  year. and  died  July  19, 1641.  His  skill  in 
chemistry  is  spoken  of.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,326. 
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Throp,  Charles,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Gateshead  rectory,  Oct  13, 1788.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School,  and  at  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed  tutor  of  University  College.  In  1807  he  was 
presented  with  the  rectorship  of  Kyton,  where  he  spent 
several  years  in  active  service;  in  1829  was  presented 
with  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham; 
and  about  1831  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Durham.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
lord  Crewe  trustees,  in  which  capacity  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  he  became  its  first  warden.  He 
died  at  Ryton  rectory,  Durham,  Oct.  10,  1862.  Dr. 
Throp  was  proverbial  for  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  his 
gallery  of  pictures  surpassing  any  olhcr  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  benevolence,  giv- 
iug  £400  per  annum  to  endow  the  parish  of  Winlanton, 
and  erecting  a  house  of  worship  at  Greenside,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  memory  of  his  parents.  See  Ap- 
pleton's  A  nnuul  Cyclop.  1862,  p.  693. 

Thube,  Christian  Gottlob.  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  G ermany,  was  born  in  Saxony,  March  19,  1742. 
He  studied  at  Leipeic,  was  in  1775  rector  at  Butzow, 
Mecklenburg,  in  1776  preacher  at  Baumgarten,  and  died 
Jan.  25,  1826.  He  published,  Anleitung  turn  ricktigen 
Verwtande.  der  Oj/enbarung  Jokanmi*  (Minden,  1786; 
2d  ed.  1799) :  —  lMi$  Ruck  de*  Propketen  Daniel,  neu 
Qberseitt  und  erUSrt  (1797):— Das  Ruck  det  Propketen 
Sucharja,  neu  iibersetzt  und  erlddrt  (1801).  See  During, 
Die  gelehrten  Tkadogen  DeutsckUmds,  a.  v. ;  Furst,  Ribl. 
Jud.*.v.  (B.I\) 

Thummell,  C.  R,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1802;  in  1820  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  Prussia,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tilbtngen,  in  Wtlrtemberg.  In  the  spring 
of  1824  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  ordained  in 
1826.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  in  August  of  that 
year,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  English  language. 
The  first  year  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary.  From 
1827  to  1838  he  was  professor  of  languages  in  Hartwick 
Seminary;  and  then  accepted  a  professorship  in  the 
Lutheran  Seminary  at  Lexington,  S.  C.  In  1845  he 
removed  to  Prairieville,  111.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  May  23,  18*4.  For  fifteen  years  he 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Palmyra,  III.  See  Lutheran 
Observer,  July  29, 1881. 

Thurston,  ELI,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  June  I  I,  1808.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Millbury  to  learn  the  gun- 
smith's trade,  but  having  been  converted  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  immediately  began  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry, attending  Day's  Academy  at  Wrentham,  and 
graduating  from  Amherst  College  in  1834.  The  year 
following  he  spent  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  two  succeeding  studied  theology  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jacob  Ide,  of  West  Medwav.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  Jan.  S,  183*.  and  filled  this 
position  for  ten  years.  The  following  twenty  years, 
dating  from  March  21, 1849,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church  in  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.  He  died  there,  l>ec. 
19,  184)'.».  In  theology  Dr.  Thurston  was  ranked  as  a 
Hopk ins'tan  Calvinist,  and  his  sermons  were  all  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  his  theology.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  remarkable  for  clearness  of  statement  and  di- 
rectness of  argument.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1871,  p.  433. 

Tiben  (also  written  Twin  or  Dwin\  Councils 
or  (Concilium  Therinemte).  Tilien  (perhaps  the  same 
as  Thevis  or  Divo,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  present 
Erivan),  under  Chosrocs  II,  became  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, ami  the  religious  centre  of  the  realm.  Several 
councils  were  held  there. 

I.  The  first  council,  held  in  452,  declared  Tiben  the 
seat  of  the  catholicos. 

II.  The  second  council  was  summoued  by  the  ca- 


tholicos, Nerses  II,  in  527,  and  paaaed  thirty-eight  canon, 
the  last  of  which  ordered  a  fast  of  one  week  every  nwii 

HI.  The  third  council  was  held  in  551,  under  *»i 
II,  with  a  view  of  regulating  the  Easter  festival  Tm 
1 1th  day  of  July,  553,  was  to  begin  the  Armenian  *•» 
and  was  declared  the  New  Year's  day  of  the  first  year. 

IV.  The  fourth  council,  held  in  596,  was  imporui: 
for  bringing  about  a  separation  between  the  Armenian 
and  Georgians.  Up  to  the  year  580  the 
elected  their  own  catholicos,  who  was  always 
by  the  Armenian.  About  that  time,  when  the  Georgia* 
catholicos  had  diet!,  the  Georgians  asked  Moses  II  i 
elect  one  for  tbem.  He  appointed  CyrionT  a  very  lean*t 
theologian,  who  decreed  the  acceptance  of  the  acts  •" 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Moses'  successor.  Abralor 
I,  who  differed  with  Cyrion  concerning  the  Cooso]  < 
Chalcedon,  urged  the  Georgian  catholicos  to  reject  r 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  in  vain.  As 
the  fourth  Council  of  Tiben,  Cyrion  and  hi«  folk™^ 
were  condemned.    This  act  was  the  occasion  of  mart 


controversy  among  the  Armenians. 

V.  The  "fifth  council,  held  under  Nerses  III,  in 
condemned  all  heretics,  and  especially  the  Comml  4 
Chalcedon  and  its  supporters. 

VI.  The  sixth  council  was  convened  by  Nerses  IH.  v 
648,  which  again  condemned  the  Council  of  < 


VII,  In  719  the  seventh  council  was  held,  under  J..*j 
IV;  thirty-two  canons  were  passed,  which  provsW 
among  other  things,  that  the  altar  and  baptismal 
should  be  made  of  stone,  unleavened  bread  and  unmixr  • 
wine  should  be  used  in  the  communion,  the  cks* 
-Thou  that  wast  crucified  for  us,"  in  the  Trisagwe 
should  be  sung  three  times,  morning  and  evening.  r* 
well  as  at  the  mass,  etc.  The  last  canon  strictly  f.-r- 
bade  the  intercourse  with  the  Paiilicians. 

VIII.  The  last  or  eighth  council  was  held  in  724,  r  . 
condemned  Julian  Haiicarnassensis,  his  follower*,  •« . 
his  writings.    Tiben  is  also  celebrate*!  for  the  manrr- 
dom  which  some  faithful  Christians  suffered  there, 
Plitt-Herxog,  Real-Kncyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Tiberias.  The  present  Tubariya  is  described  ■ 
the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  361,  418. 

Tibetan  Version.   See  Thibctax  Vkksiox. 

Tidman,  Arthur,  D.D.,  an  English  Congregate  > 
;  al  minister,  was  born  at  Mickelton,  Nov.  14,  1792.  h> 
,  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  after*  ar  - 
,  studied  theology  with  Rev.  George  Co  Hi  sou,  and  n 
1813  commenced  missionary  work  in  Snlmomh.  I: 
I  1818  he  received  a  call  from  Frome,  and  in  1828  *ti<r. 
at  Barbican  Chapel,  London.    During  the  but  xnn 
of  his  pastorate  he  held  the  office  of  foreign  seemirr 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    He  died  March  <l 
1868.    Dr.  Tidman  was'  well  versed  in  all  civil  » 
diplomatic  questions  of  the  day ;  cool,  far-seeing,  aai 
practical  in  all  questions  of  Church  doctrine  or  , 
ment,  and  especially  distinguished  by  the 
ergy,  and  depth  of  bis  spiritual  perception.  See  (Looi 
Cong.  Year-book;  1869,  p.  281. 

Tieftrunk,  Joiiaxn  H  kin  rich,  a  Lutheran  th*>- 
logian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1^30 
at  Ocftenhafcn.  near  Rostock.  He  studied  at  Rosftt* 
and  Halle,  was  in  1792  professor  al  Halle,  and  died  <. to. 
7,  1837.  He  published,  h'inzig  mogltcker  Zweci  J*» 
aus  dem  Crundqesetze  der  Jleligion  mtwickrlt  (5d  t-i 
Halle,  1793) :-  Vtrsuck  einer  KritiL  «Vr  Religion  (1790 
— Cetuur  da  ckrutlirhen  ptotestautiscken  fjtkrbr<r\ '» 
nack  den  Prinzijnen  der  Rtligiiwh^ik  (Berlin.  1791-fe 
3  parta;  2d  ed.  17%):  —  De  Afodo  Denm  Cogmsomo 
(1792): — IHluci^atioites  ad  TkeorHicum  Rettf^'v 
Christians  Partem  (1793,  2  part*)  z—Rtdu^n,  der  .V«*- 
digen  (1800,  2  parts).  Se?  Krug.  Pkilosojdtiacke*  H>. 
terbuck,  iv,  173  (2d  ed.  iv,  197);  Baur,  VoHe$w»ge*  a«Vr 
Doijmengesckicktc,  iii,  836  sq.;  Gass,  Gesrk.  der  jv-' 
Dr/maiU,  iv.  800  sq. ;  Pllnjer.  Cesckickte  der  RrUni~- 
pkihsopkie,  ii,  52  sq. ;  Plitt-Herxog,  AW  £*cycfe*.  *.  v. 
(U.  P.) 
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Timann  (or  Tidemann),  Joiianw,  the  reformer 
of  Bremen,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  about  the  year 
1500.  lit  152*2  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  made 
i  he  acquaintance  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  15*24 
he  went  to  Bremen,  and  wan  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Martin's.  He  now  introduced  thoae  reformatory  changes 
which  have  immortalized  his  name.  In  1529  count 
Km i- >  II,  of  Fast  Frisia,  called  him  to  Emden  to  work 
there  against  (lie  Anabaptists.  In  1533  the  city  council 
adopted  a  church  order,  which  was,  no  doubt,  prepared 
by  Timann,  ami  was  approved  by  Luther  and  Bugen- 
hageu.  Timan  waa  also  present  at  the  colloquy  in 
Worms  and  at  (lie  meetings  held  at  Katisbon  in  1541. 
He  died  Feb.  17.  1557,  at  Nienburg.  See  Rotennund, 
Isxikon  otter  HeUhrten  in  firemen,  ii,  2IG  sq.  (where  a 
list  of  Timann's  writing!  is  given);  Plill-Herzog, Real' 
Encykfop.  a.  v.    (It  I*.) 

Timnah  (or  Timnath).  There  seem  to  be  three 
localities  thus  designated. 

1.  In  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12- 
14;  Josh,  xv,  57).  For  this  no  modern  representative 
of  a  corresponding  name  (Tibneh)  lias  been  discovered 
in  the  region  require»l,  for  the  ruined  site,  Tibna,  two 
and  a  half  mile*  east  of  lk-it  Nettlf,  and  nine  miles  west 
of  Bethlehem,  suggested  by  Guilder  (Memoirs  to  the 
Onlnancc  Survey,  iii,  53),  and  containing  only  "foun- 
dations" (ibid.  p.  I'll  i.  is  entirely  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  associated  localities  (in  Josh.). 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10;  Judg.  xiv, 
1,2,6;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  18).  The  present  representa- 
tive, Tibnah.  lies  live  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of 
Tell  cs-Sarieh  (Gath),  anil  eight  miles  south  of  Abu 
Shusheh  (Gezer).  It  is  merely  descriltcd  in  the  Me- 
moirs accompanying  the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii,  441)  aa 
''ruined  walla,  caves,  and  wine-presses,  with  mck-cut 
cisterns.  The  water  Biipply  is  from  a  spring  on  the 
north  side." 

3.  In  Mount  Fphraim  (Josh.xix,50;  xxiv,30;  Judg. 
ii,  9).  The  modern  ruin,  Tibneh.  which  lies  ten  miles 
north-west  of  Beitln  (Bethel),  and  ten  and  a  half  miles 
north-cast  of  Jimzu,  is  described  at  length  in  the  Me- 
moirs to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  374  sq.  LieuLCon- 
<ler  remarks  (Tost  Work,  ii,229): 

"It  teems  to  me  very  doubtful  bow  fur  we  can  rely  on 
the  identity  of  the  site  with  that  of  Timnath-Herem  It 
In  certain  that  this  is  the  place  called  Timuntha  by  Je- 
rome, a  towu  of  importance,  capital  of  a  district  lu  the 
hills,  and  on  the  road  from  Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  the  po- 
fitlou  of  which  Is  fixed  by  references  to  mrroundlni; 
towns.  But  the  Jewish  tradition,  nnd  also  that  of  the 
modern  Samaritan*1,  points  to  Kefr  HArls  as  the  burial- 

ftlace  of  Joshua.    It  Is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  vil- 
•     called  Kefr  Ishw'a,  or  'Joi«hnu's  hamlet,' exists  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ruin  of  Tibneh." 

Tiphaah  (2  Kings  xv,  1G)  is  thought  by  Lieut. 
Couder  (Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  109)  to 


Is. 


be  (different  from  that  of  1  Kings  iv,  24)  the  present 
Khurbet  Tajsah,  six  miles  south-west  of  Shechcm  (Na- 
blfls),  and  describetl  (ibid.  p.  198)  as  "  a  small  ruined 
village  in  gardens,  appears  to  be  modern." 

Tirzah.  The  present  Teiasir,  which  Tristram  as- 
sumes \  luhh  Phices,  p.  196)  as  the  modem  representa- 
tive, lies  twelve  miles  east  by  north  from  Sebustieh  (Sa- 
maria), and  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (ii, 228, 245).  Aa  to  the  identity 
of  the  name,  Lieut. Guilder  remarks  (Tent  Work;  ii,  108) : 

"It  contains  the  exact  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
though  the  last  two  radical*  are  Interchanged  iu  position, 
a  kind  of  change  not  unusual  amont;  the  peasantry.  The 
beauty  of  the  poolilou  nnd  the  richness  of  the  plain  on 
the  w'ext,  the  ancient  remains,  nnd  the  old  main  road  to 
the  place  from  Shechem, srem  to  agree  well  with  the  idea 
of  Its  having  once  l>een  a  capital ;  and  if  I  am  rijrhl  in 
the  suggestion,  then  the  olu  sepnlchres  are  probably, 
some  of  them,  tho*e  of  the  early  kinjrs  of  Israel  before 
tbe  royal  family  begnn  to  be  burled  iu  Samaria." 

Titelraaun,  Francis,  a  Roman  Gatholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  1197  at  Hasselt,  Belgium,  and  studied 
at  Liege.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  joined  the 
Capuchins  went  to  Home  in  I537,and  died  the  same  year. 
He  vtrole,Commentarin  in  Omnrt  Psalmos: — Paraphra- 
stica  Elucidalio  in  I.ibrum  Job: — Commentaria  in  Fc- 
desiasten  Salomonis : — Comment  aria  in  Cantica  Cuntico- 
rum : — Collatio  pro  Edilione  Yulyata  Sacra:  Scriptural : 
— Elucia\itio  in  Omnes  Epistolas  J'uuli,  etc.  See  Miraeus, 
Eloaia  Jltuttrium  Jielyii  Scriptorum;  Andreas,  Uibiio- 
theca  Jiflfjica ;  Jocher,  .4  llgemeines  Celeh}1en-Lexikont 
a.  v.  (B.P.) 

Titius.  (iKRHAItn,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Quedlinburg,  Dec.  17,  16*20,  and  stud- 
ied at  different  universities.  In  IG46  he  was  profesaor 
of  Hebrew  at  Helmstrtdl,  in  1G50  doctor  of  theology, 
and  died  June  7,  I6»l.  Titius  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Of  his  publications  we  mention,  De  Principio  Fidei 
Christiana  seu  Canmrica  Scriptura: — De  Minis! ris  Ec- 
clrsia :  —  De  Heatiludine  ei  Damnation*  A'Jerna  ex 
Mischnajoth  et  Commentariis  Rulbiswrum  Consulerata: 
—  De  Theopaschi/arum  llaresi: — De  Orthod»ra  Fidei 
Christiana  I/octrina; —  Dt  Jesu  Christi  Officio  Pro- 
phetico,  Sacerdotali  et  Ileaio,  etc  See  Witte,  Memoria 
Theologorum;  Jocher,  AUaemeines  Gelthrten-  Lcxikm, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Tobenz,  DAMKuan  Augustinian,  Was  bom  at  Vien- 
na in  1743.  In  1768  be  was  made  a  priest,  in  1772  doctor 
of  theology,  and  in  1775  professor  of  theology  at  Vien- 
na. In  1811  he  retired  from  bis  professorship,  and  died 
Aug.  20,  1819.  He  published,  Institutions,  L'sus  tt  Doc- 
trina  Patrum  (Vienna,  1779-83):—  Examen  Tractate* 
Joannis  fiarbrgraci  de  Dodrina  Morali  Patrum  Eccle- 
tia  (  1785  ) :  —  Commeniarius  iu  Novum  Ttstamentum 
1804-6, 2  vols.)  I — Paraphrasis  Psalmorum  ex  Iltbraico 
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Traditional  Sepolchre  of  Joanna  at  Tibneh.   (From  Thomson's  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.) 
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Adornata,  A  oris  et  Summariis  Instrucia  (2d  ed.  1814). 
His  works  were  published  under  the  title  Opera  Omnia 
(1822,  15  vols.).  See  During,  Die  geUhrten  Theohgtn 
Deutfchlands,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Todd,  Ambrose  S.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  sou  of  Rev.  Ambrose  Todd,  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ington, Conn,,  Dec.  6, 1798.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  at  Cheshire  Academy,  and  Yale  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1X24. 
He  was  ordained  presbyter  June  30, 1823,  and  his  first 
charge  comprised  the  parishes  of  Reading,  Danbury, 
Greenwich,  New  Canaan,  Darien,  and  Stamford.  For 
thirty-eight  years  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  in  the 
latter  place,  "and  died  there,  June  23,  1801.  He  filled 
many  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  the  diocese, 
and  was  universally  respected.  See  A  mer.  Quur.  Church 
tee,  1862,  p.  557.  ' 

Toles,  Rlsski.i.  G.,  D.D.,  a  Raptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Dunham,  N.  Y.,  in  181 1.  He  graduated  from  Madison 
University  at  an  early  age,  studied  theology,  and  then 
took  charge  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Cooperstown,  where 
he  was  ordained.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  given  control  of  one  branch  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  and  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe.  From 
these  duties  he  was  called  to  the  Howard  Mission  of 
New  York.  He  founded,  with  the  aid  of  ten  wealthy 
laymen,  the  Wanderers'  Home,  in  Baldwin  Place,  Bos- 
ton, in  1865.  At  first  it  was  a  mission  school  as  well 
aa  a  home,  and  children,  and  even  infants,  were  carried 
there  in  the  daytime  by  their  parents,  and  then  taken 
home  at  night;  but  eventually  it  became  a  permanent 
home  for  children  until  adopted  into  families.  Dr. 
Toles  died  in  Boston,  July  11, 1884. 

Tonei,  Simeon  dk,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
Moray  in  1171.  He  was  a  monk  of  Melrose,  and  before 
that  he  had  been  abbot  at  Cogshall,  in  Essex,  England. 
He  died  in  1184.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  136. 

Tony,  Patrick,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  died  at  Peterhead,  Oct.  8, 1852.  aged 
ninety  yean.  He  was  consecrated  Oct.  12, 1808.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Dum- 
blane,  and  Fife,  Scotland.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church 
Her.  1863,  p.  159. 

Tosiphta  (XFlECin,  the  addition  or  supplement)  ia 
the  title  of  a  great  halachic  work,  which  originated  in 
the  time  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  great  importance, 
because  the  Tosiphta  (or  Tose/ia,  as  it  is  also  called) 
contains  the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  teachers  in  their 
original  form,  while  the  Mishna  gives  them  in  an  ab- 
breviated manner.  Thus  many  things  are  contained  in 
the  Tosiphta  which  are  not  found  in  the  Mishna.  The 
Tosiphta  is  also  richer  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Test. 
While  we  have  noticed  twelve  variations  in  the  "textus 
receptus"  of  the  Mishna— we  say  "textus  receptus," 
because  Lowe's  edition,  from  the  Cambridge  MS.  (The 
Mishnah  on  which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  Rests,  edited 
from  the  unique  M 'S.  preserved  in  the  Unirersity  Libra- 
ry of  Cambrulge  [Cambridge,  1883  J)  docs  not  always 
agree  with  the  common  text — and  about  ninety-five  in 
the  Clcmara,  we  have  collated  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  variations  from  the  Tosiphta,  that  is,  more  than 
double  the  number  that  the  Talmud  presents.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  M.  S.  Zuckermaudel,  Tose/ta  wich 
a\'ti  Wiener  und  F.rfurter  llaiulschriftrn  herausatyeben 
(Pasewalk,  1880),  and  it  is  to  this  edition  that  our  ref- 
erences are  made.  The  following  incomplete  lint  of 
variations  will  at  once  show  the  importance  of  this  work 
for  the  Old-Test,  scholar. 

Exod.  xxxlx,  43,      is  omitted,  p.  621. 

Lev.  rlli  19,  TO  is  omitted,  p.  169. 

vil,  89,  the  rending  Is,  "the  Mood  of  the  pence  offer- 
ings," for  "the  sacrifice  of  lti<  peace  offerings,"  p. 
47. 

x!v,  87,  "  and  to  tench."  so  Sept.,  Syr.,  p.  618. 
xvi,  13,  "upon  the  ark,"  Instead  of  "upou  the  testi- 
mony," p.  181. 


Namb.  v,  15, "  he  shall  pat  no  oil  upon  her  i 

cense  upon  her,"  the  reading  ia  mbr  fur  T$S 

p  m. 

xi, the  first  :r*  HUX*  omitted,  p. 
Deut.  v,  14,  "JTCX1  -p2J<1  omitted,  p.  335. 

xTii.Osn  cibn  c^:n=n  omitted,  p.tiL 

xxlv,  19,  "pm  omitted,  p.  «. 
Josh.  1, 1,  the  last  three  words  omitted,  p.  815. 
Ui,  10,  so  all  versions,  p.  310;  the] 

slon  "at  Adam."  with  marginal 

reading,  "from  Adam  " 
Josh.  lv.  3,  the  reading  is,  "hence  fron 

the  priests  twelve,"  p  310. 
lv.fi,  at  the  end,  "ami  leave  them  In  the 

the  feet  of  the  priests  stood,"  p-  310. 
till,  33,  and  their  officer*,  p.  3U  :  so  *!*» 

Targum  (ed.  Lagan1e\  and  Mie.hu  a.  Sofa.  ea.  v. 

I  IV ;  lint  Lowe's  Cambridge  edition  reads  as  iix 

present  text  of  the  Bible. 

1  Kings  x,  97,  "  for  ahnndancc  "  omitted,  p.  71- 

2  Kings  xviil,  4,  "children"  omitted,  p.  4<4fi 

Job  xxxvi,  11,  "they  shall  wax  old  in  the  rood  of  To- 
days." The  Masoretic  text  reads  "*>=-.  ud  :fct 
mark  Kin  *3.  I.  e.  It  is  thns  written,  vis,  witr  Z, 
indicates  that  there  already  existed  a  diver*-'*  • 
readings.  Indeed,  Michael Hcbr.  Bibte.  m  J»> 
adduces  a  number  of  MSS.  which  read  1*32*. 
beta. 

Prov.  lx,  1,  "wise  women  build."   The  plnml  noan  »r; 

a  singular  verb  Is  strange;  the  Sept.,  Targ.,  **- 

Syr.  read  ITSSn. 
xx,  «7,  "the  lampof  God"  =  C^n55t  "»3.  p.  154:  *♦ 

Targ.,  Talmud  Ptsaehtm,  toL  7,  coL  2 :  foi  S.  cut. :. 

and  aucient  Midrasbim. 
Ezek.  xlvii,4,  "and caused  metopasa  through  the  water.. 

waters  that  were  to  the  loius."     Bar  aid  IV- 

litBsch,  In  their  edition  of  Kzekiel,  remark,  ra  !■>-». 

"in  tractalu  Yuma  77k,  et  Tueefla,  Siren  ui.  »t 

locus  adducitor,  tanqnam  si  script um  eseet  72*-~ 
C^rO       et  revera  In  Reochliniano  prima  m~ 
nns  sic  scripseraU" 
xlvil,  a,  "to  Galilee  to  the  Pront  Sea,"  '^b  3T1  2jt 
njnonpn,  p.  19«;  the  "  Front  Sea  "  U  expiate*! 

by  CHO  SO  TVS'*  m.  I.e.  that  la  the  sea  of  PJ.4- 
om.  The  reading  Is  not.  as  in  the  Masoretic  texu 
nb^Stn,  bat  n*3",5jn.  fo  read  Sept..  Tarj.,  Sy> 
ac  6nc  codex  to  wh'ch  KSr  and  Detitzsefe  at- 
tack great  Importance,  the  eod+x  Jam*******, 

reads,  as  the  two  editors  note,  n*5,,*9in,  m.  :-»- 
met  Kameiato. 
xlvll,  11,  W>  j6,  p.  19«:   so  al-o  Mr  and  I*- 
litxscb,  against  the  »5"l  of  the  t.   fa,  revrpfs. 

Zech.  rill,  19,  "hrve  troth,"  rSXPt,  p  241 ;  ao  also  Tal- 
mud, Vebamoth,  fol.  14,  col.  S. 


A  few  of  theae  variations  have  already  been  noted  br 
IV  Koasi  in  his  Varia  Isctiones.  A  complete  list  u 
given  by  Pick  in  Stade's  Zritschrift  Jur  dir  nh\est<a- 
mentlich'e  Wissenscha/l  ((iieasen,  1886).     (B.  P.) 

Totten,  Silab,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  Protestant  Kpt*rff*J 
clergyman,  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  Williamsburg,  Va_  until  1859.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Iowa  State  L'nivers  >. 
and  also  ministered  in  Trinity  Church,  Iowa  (Sty.  F«* 
(  a  number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  standing 
tee  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa;  was  one  of  the 
Griswold  College,  Davenport,  and  was  identified  *»•'•' 
the  missionary  work  in  his  diocese.  In  1864  h*  w*» 
rector  of  St.  John's  Church.  Decatur.  I1L;  in  18*7  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church  Seminary,  Lexingtw. 
Ky..  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Oct.  7, 1873.    See  Prof.  Kpisc.  A  Inwnac,  1 874,  p.  loS. 

Tousaiain  (Lat.  Thussanus),  Pirrke.  father  of  Dar- 
iel,  was  bom  at  St.  Laurent.  Lorraine,  in  1499.  H« 
studied  theology  at  Cologne,  Paris,  and  Rome,  amd  «as 
made  a  canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Mctx.  When  tar 
(lersecution  against  the  Pretestants  began,  he  fled  to 

the 


tempts  which  he 
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at  Metz  anil  in  Paris)  ended  with  imprisonment;  but  in  I 
589  the  duke  of  Wttrtemberg  made  him  superintend- 
■it  of  MUmpelgard,  where  he  introduced  the  Reforma-  j 
ion,  not  without  great  difficulties,  howevi  r  as  he  was  ! 
Calvinist,  and  the  duke  a  Lutheran.    Tuussain  died 

i  1573.  See  Plitt-Herzog,  Iteal-Encyklop.  a.  v.;  Lich- 
enl>erger,  Encyclop.  ties  Science*  Religieusei,  a.  v.  (B.  1'.) 

Townley,  CilAUi.e*  Uostuno,  LLD„an  English  I 
ougregational  minister,  was  born  in  1780.    He  de- 
nted himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  with  his  brother 
lenry  prepared  himself  fur  the  ministry.  After  study- 
ng  divinity  at  Hoxtou  Academy  he  began  to  preach 

ii  Ireland,  laboring  with  sell-denying  devotednesa  for 
he  good  of  both  Romanists  and  Protestants.  From 
817  to  1841  he  preached  in  Limerick  and  vicinity, 
le  then  returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  at 
Irixton,  afterwards  at  Pimlico,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
mall  church  at  Mortlake,  Surrey,  where  he  erected 
chool-house*  at  hia  own  expense.  He  died  at  Pimlico, 
lune  17, 1856.  See  (Lond.)  6'.««/.  JYui -book,  1857,  p.  209. 

Townseud,  Stkimikn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  1808,  and  was  for  forty- 
ix  years  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
*ing  a  supernumerary  from  1875  until  his  death,  Aug. 
».  1881.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  scholarship.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*,  1882,  p.  71. 

Townson  (or  Tonson),  RonKR-r,  D.D.,  a  divine 
>(  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  St.  Botolph's  Parish, 
ambridge,  became  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  being  ad- 
nitted  therein  when  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  wan 
in  excellent  preacher,  attended  king  dames  as  chaplain 
nt(»  Scotland,  became  dean  of  Westminster  in  I6l7,bish- 
»p  of  Salisbury  in  1620,  and  died  May  15,  1621.  See 
duller,  Worthies  (Nuttall),  i,  23L 

Tracy,  Sami'ki.  Waltkr,  D.D.,  an  English  Inde- 
■  :  i  r  i it  minister,  was  born  at  I'ortsea,  in  February.  1778. 
ile  studied  under  Kev.  I>r.  Bogue,  preached  at  LichHeld. 
iext  at  Hot  Wells,  near  Hri.it ol,  chen  at  Yeovil,  was 
♦•cretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  spent  sev- 
ral  years  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  preached  at 
h>uu*low,  Chelsea,  ami  llrixtou  Rise.  He  died  Feb. 
6,  1853.    Sec  (Land.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1854,  p.  256. 

Trail,  Wautkh,  a  Scotch  prelate,  a  canon  of  Su  An- 
Irews.  was  elected  bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1385.  and 
rai  still  there  in  1400.  He  died  in  the  castle  of  St. 
tiitlrews  in  1401.    See  Keith,  Scottuh  Bishops,  p.  26. 

Ti an s Caucasian   Tartar  Version  or  TDK 

vimTUUKS.  A  peculiar  and  rather  corrupt  dialect  of 
he  Turkish  is  spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Mos- 
em  population  in  Oeorgia,  Shusti,  Shirwan,  Derbend, 
unl  North-west  Persia.  As  it  is  vernacular  in  numer- 
al* tribes  in  all  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  the  Cau- 
cus, this  dialect  has  been  termed,  by  way  of  distinc- 
ion,  the  Transcaucasian.  Parts  of  the  New  Test,  were 
>repared  in  this  language  many  years  ago  by  Mirza 
rVrookh  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Pfandcr  In  1875  the  com- 
nittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro* 
M*ed  to  reprint  the  gospels  under  the  superintendence 
•f  Mr.  Abraham  Arairchanjanz,  the  son  of  Mirza  Fe- 
iNikh,  who  has  latterly  been  employed  in  thex service  of 
he  Ilasle  misdous.  From  the  rejwrt  of  1877  we  learn 
hat  the  British  Bible  Society  resolved  to  print  the 
t-maiuing  portions  of  the  New  Test.,  and  Mr.  Amir- 
hanjanz  has  revised  the  remainder  of  his  father's 
nanuscript,  and  translated  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
n  1878  the  entire  New  Test,  was  printed  under  the  *u- 
«erinteiiilencc  of  Messrs.  Amirchanjanz  and  Sauerwein. 
■r«m  the  report  of  1881  we  learn  that  the  British  and 
"'••reign  Bible  Society  had  secured  the  entire  services 
4  Mr.  Amirchanjanz  for  editorial  work,  and  that  he 
•ait  undertaken  a  translation  of  the  Old  Test.  This  j 
rauslation,  which  was  completed  in  1883,  induced  the 
American  missionaries  to  give  up  their  version,  cm  [ 
thich  they  were  engaged,  and  unite  with  Mr.  Amir- 1 
lianjaiu  in  a  liual  revision  of  the  Old  Teat.,  in  order  ; 


to  secure  but  one  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Trans* 
Caucasian  language.    (B  P.) 

Trapier,  Palu,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, a  graduate  of  the  ( ieneral  Theological  Seminary, 
was  for  several  years  prior  to  1856  rector  in  Charleston, 
S.  C  In  1857  he  resitted  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Camden, 
S.  C,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  there.  When  the  seminary  was  re- 
moved, in  1866,  to  Spartansburg,  Dr.  Trapier  removed 
to  that  place,  holding  the  same  professorship.  In  1868 
he  was  assigned  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  exegesis. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Locust  drove,  Md.,  and  became 
rector  of  Shrewsbury  parish,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  July  12,' 1872,  aged  sixty-six  years.  See 
Prof.  Episc.  Almanac,  1873,  p.  133. 

Treat,  Ski.au  Bran,  D.D.,a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hartland,  Conn.,  Feb.  19. 1804.  After 
studying  at  Lenox  Academy  ami  Hopkins  Grammnr- 
school,  he  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1824;  in  1*26 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ami  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  removing,  however,  in 
1831  to  Peiiu  Yan,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  became  a  Christian, 
and,  abandoning  the  law,  graduated  from  Audover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1835.  The  next  year  he  became 
iwislor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.J. 
In  18-10  he  was  associated  with  Rev.  Dr.  Absalom  Peters 
in  editing  the  Iiiblical  !ir]H>sitory  ami  American  Eclec- 
tic, in  New  York.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  Missionary  Herald.  In  1847  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  his  special  work  being  the 
carrying  on  the  correspondence  with  the  missionaries 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  In  1859  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  home  detriment  of  the 
board,  and  continued  in  this  office  until  a  few  mouths 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  March  27,  1877.  He 
had  continued  bis  editorial  labors  until  1856,  at  which 
time  he  took  a  second  somewhat  extended  trip  abroad, 
his  first  journev  having  been  taken  in  1850.  See  Conn. 
Quarterly,  xix,  347, 376.    (J.  C.  8.) 

Tregury,  Muiiaki,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Tregury,  in  Cornwall,  and  for 
some  time  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Patrick'*  Church  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin in  1449.  Iu  1450  he  had  restitution  of  the  tempo 
ralities  of  his  see.  In  1467  Tregury  assigned  a  m<>iciy 
of  the  parish  of  Lusk  for  the  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick'-, 
and  constituted  the  rectory  of  St.  Andeon  in  the  city. 
In  1468  he  held  a  visitation  in  the  chapter-house  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1471.  Sec  DAllon, 
Memoirs  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  159. 

Trench,  lion,  Powkr  Lk  Pokk,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of 
the  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  June  10,  1770, 
and  educated  at  Dublin  University.  His  first  prefer- 
ment on  being  ordained  was  the  union  of  Creagh,  in 
the  diocese  of  Clonfert.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Waterford,Nov.2l,  1802:  in  1810  translated  to  the  see 
of  Elphin;  and  in  18!9  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tuam,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  March  21.  1839. 
Archbishop  Trench  was  a  line  scholar,  a  profound  the- 
ologian, a  devout  Christian,  a  brilliant  orator,  and  dili- 
gent in  the  performance  of  all  life's  duties.  See  The 
(Land.)  Church  of  Em/bimt  Magazine,  June,  1841,  p. 
380;  The  (Lond.)  Christian  Remembrancer ,  Mav,  1839, 
p.  315. 

Treaenreuter,  Joiiamx  I'lkioh.  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct,  31. 1710,  and  studied 
ot  Altdorf  and  Leipsic.  In  1733  he  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  Altdorf,  was  preacher  at  Coburg 
in  1738,  and  died  March  31.  1744.  He  published.  Dt 
Rababe  contra  jus  Saturce  Juste  Af/ente  (Altdorf.  1733) : 
-De  Paradiso  Jgne  Meto  (1786):  —  Dt  Persona 
Christi  (1738):  —  De  Signo,  qnod  I  feus  Caino  /M/il 
(eod.):  —  Dt  Vaticinatione  JJeuochi  iu  Episiola  Judea 
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(1789):— A;  Libro,qui  Quartus  Esrat  Vulgo  fnscribifur 
(1742):— De  Sectis  Judteorum  in  Genere  (1748):— De 
E**>tt>rum  Nomine  (cod.),  etc.  See  During,  Die gelekrten 
Theologen  Deutschlcmds,  a.  v.;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
UArten-LexUcon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Trevor,  Richarp,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  England  di- 
vine, was  horn  in  1707 ;  became  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1735;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's 
in  1744,  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1752,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Tenderden  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  June  9,  1771.  He  pnhlished  several  sermons. 
See  (I»nd.)  Annual  Register,  1771,  p.  179;  Life  (1770). 

Triffechov,  Adam,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  Kuril  Aug.  11,  hi  1 1,  at  Lubeck,  studied  at 
different  universities,  was  in  1672  ecclesiastical  counsel- 
lor  at  Gotha,  in  1677  general  superintendent,  and  died 
Aug.  17,  1687.  He  published.  Ilistoria  Chiliatmi : — 
De  ImposUione  Manuum  in  Sacrifciis  ex  //ebraorum 
nec  mm  Christianorum  Monumentis  :—De  Emphasibus 
Scripiura  Sacra  ad  let.  i,  1-6:  —  D*  RecAubifis  ad 
Jerem.  xxxv :  —  lie  Angelts: —  L>e  3fo*e  AZgyptiorum 
Osiride: — De  Concurtu  I>ri: — Ilutoria  Naturaltsmi  a 
Prima  tun  Oriyinc  ad  Nostra  usque  Tempora  per  suas 
Classes  Dtducta  (edited  and  published  bv  his  son,  Jena, 
1700).  Sec  Moller,  Cimbria  LUnata;  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten-lAxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Trimurti  (Sanscrit,  fri, 44  three,"  and  murti, "  form  "), 
the  name  of  the  Hindu  triad,  the  gods  Brahma  (mas- 
culine), Vishnu,  and  Siva,  which  are  considered  an  in- 
separable unity,  though  three  in  form.  Different  works 
assign  the  chief  place  to  different  members,  according 
to  the  schools  from  which  they  emanate.  The  Paduca- 
Purana  of  the  Vaishnava  (q.  v.)  sect  assigns  to  Vishnu 
the  highest  rank  in  the  trimurti,  and  thus  defines  its 
character:  44 In  the  l>c(;inuing  of  creation  the  great 
Vishnu,  desirous  of  creating  the  whole  world,  became 
threefold — creator,  preserver,  ami  destroyer.  In  onlcr 
to  create  this  world  the  Supreme  Spirit  produced  from 
the  right  side  of  his  body  himself,  as  Brahma;  then, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he  produced  from  the 

left  side  of  his  body  Vishnu  ; 
and,  in  onlcr  to  destroy  the 
world,  he  produced  from  the 
middle  of  his  body  the  eternal 
Siva.  Some  worship  Brahma, 
others  Vishnu,  others  Siva; 
but  Vishnu,  one,  yet  three- 
fold, creates,  preserves,  and 
destroys;  therefore  let  the 
pious  make  no  difference  be- 
tween the  three."    The  Mat- 

sua-Pnruna,  speaking  of  the 
Figure  of  the  Trimuni.    ^  w      »I|ecJj  princj. 

pie,  says,  "Mahal  becomes  distinctly  known  as  three 
gods,  through  the  iuliueiice  of  the  three  qualities, 
goodness,  passion,  and  *in;  beiligOM  ptMM  and  thlM 
gods,  viz..  Brahma,  Vishnu,  ami  Siva."  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  see  that,  aside  from  sectarian  belief,  which 
makes  its  own  god  the  chief,  trimurti  implies  the  unity 
personified  of  the  tliree  principles  of  creation  (Brah- 
ma), preservation  (Vishnu),  and  destruction  (Siva). 
When  represented,  the  trimurti  is  one  body  with  three 
heads:  in  the  middle  that  of  Brahma,  at  its  right  thai 
of  Vishnu,  ami  at  its  left  that  of  Siva.  The  symbol  of 
the  trimurti  is  the  mystical  syllable  om,  in  which  o  is 
equivalent  to  a  and  u,  and  where  a  means  Brahma,  u 
means  Vishnu,  and  m  means  Siva. 

Trinius,  Joiiasx  Axtos,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1722.  He  studied  at 
Lei|>sic,  Helmstiidt,  and  Halle;  was  in  174H  assistant 
minister  at  Brauurod.i,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  Sax- 
ony, and  died  at  Ei*lehcn,  May  3,  1784.  He  published, 
Sc/iediasma  Jlistorirum  iU  Conjugiis  Proselytorum  Ju- 
daicorum  ( Helmstiidt,  1714) : — lhatribe  Ilistoricty-apolo- 
getica  ile  Di gamut  Clericorum  quibusdam  Exosa  (1746) : 
—De  Pathuputridalgiu  Sanctorum  (Kostock,  1752)  :— 


Theologisches  Wdrterbuch  (Leipsic,  1770),  etc  Se 
Ddring,  Die  gelekrten  Theolitgm  /k-ufsch  Limit,  s.  r.;  W, 
ner,  Handbuch  der  tkeoL  Lit,  i,  375,  500, 866.    (R  P.) 

Triton,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  primarily  a  *r 
of  Nepture,  by  Amphitrite,  who  lived  with  hit  fu^r 
and  mother  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  gulden  p& 
ace.  Hence  the  name  was  applied  to  any  damn*  o'  i  f 
Mediterranean  Sea,  who  rode,  sometimes  upon  b*fw 
at  other  times  on  monsters  of  the  deep,  and 


Antlquo  Representation  of  a  Triton  Family, 
are  described  differently.    They  are  probably  of  ti* 


double  nature,  half  man  and  half  fish.  The  but  4 
their  head  is  green,  they  have  fine  scales,  gills  srr-kr 
their  ears,  a  human  nose,  a  broad  mouth  with  utaui 
teeth,  green  eyes,  hands,  fingers,  and  nails  rough.  4*1 
instead  of  feet  they  possess  the  tail  of  a  dolphin.  l>.n 
blow  a  spiral  formed  trumpet. 

Trotter,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  derr- 
man,  was  born  iu  Edinburgh  in  1738,  in  which  cm  t» 
father  was  a  magistrate.  He  showed  marks  of  tw 
piety  in  hia  youth,  and  a  preference  for  the  minuu-r 
He  studied  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  mt 
divinity  at  the  City  University,  passed  his  trial*  be- 
fore the  Synod  of  Edinburgh  iu  1749,  and  wa*  *w 
afterwanls  presented  to  the  living  at  Ceres,  Fdehim 
where  he  was  very  popular  for  seventeen  years.  T* 
Swallow  Street  Church,  in  London,  became  vacant  is 
1709.  and  Dr.  Trotter  accepted  the  pastorate  then:  is 
December  of  that  year,  and  with  uniform  and  m- 
wearied  diligence  performed  the  duties  for  nearlv  flrr 
years.  After  a  short  illness  he  died,  Sept.  1 4, 18*.  asi 
was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery.  He  m*v 
Calvinistic  theology  his  careful  study  through  his  k*; 
life  of  more  than  fourscore  vears.  He  published  a  fb>« 
memoir  of  his  first  wife  in*1771.  See  Wilson,  Dic- 
ing Chutrhes,  ix,  49. 

Trottet,  Jkax  Pikkrk  Philippic,  a  ProteMim  tbe- 
ologian  of  Switzerland,  was  born  at  Iji  Tour  de  Prilt 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Dec.  12,  1818.    He  studied  at 
Lausanne  and  at  some  German  universities,  and  »a» 
ordained  in  1851.    In  1853  he  published  a  volume  d 
Discours  Ecangiliques  (Paris),  and  spent  some  year*  it 
Stockholm  as  pastor  of  the  French  Church.  In 
he  waa  called  to  the  Hague  as  pastor  of  the  Walk* 
Church,  where  he  published,  against  Omen  van  Pn- 
sterer,  Ae  Parti  Oiihodoxe  Pur  tlans  r  Eglist  WiiUmf 
de  Im  I/aye:— Le  Parti  AntuReeoUititmnairr  rt  0*- 
fessionnel  dans  tEglise  Riformie  des  Pays- Hut  - 
Pourquoi*  je  Prends  Conge  de  C Ealise  WaUvum  <it  !  ■> 
//age  (1860-61).     In  1862  he  retired  to  (iei.era.ar  J 
died  Aug.  30  of  the  same  year.     He  published  afe 
Grands  Jours  de  rjCg/ise  A posto/ique,  Considiris  Ht>- 
lieement  a  CEpoque  A  audit  {Van*,  1856)  :-GitM  *** 
Cirilisutions  (  1862,  2  vols. ).    See  Montet,  /*£  /'<"". 
drs  Gener.  et  des  laud,  ii,  583  aq. ;  Chretien  EraMgHnj^, 
1859,  1862;  Lichtenberger,  Encgclop.  des  Sticsea  /?*> 
ligieuses,  a.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

Trtibner,  Nicholas,  a  publisher  of  Loodoo,  »h 
died  April  8,  1884,  deserves  an  honorable  mention  f  i 
the  great  interest  he  took  in  Oriental  research,  and 
more  especially  iu  Indian  studies.  His  Rtcori  h*4 
always  been  a  welcome  and  iu  valuable  visitor  K»*fi 
those  who  were  interested  in  such  pursuits,  tad  cat 
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assistance  which  it  has  rendered  to  Oriental  learning 
cannot  be  overestimated.  But  Mr.  Trtlbnera  interests 
and  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  these  researches. 
The  history  of  religions,  the  study  of  languages,  the 
development  of  political  life  in  the  East,  all  claimed 
a  share  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  Many  struggling 
scholars  have  lust  in  him  the  best  friend  thev  had. 
(B.  P.) 

Trudpert  is  the  name  of  a  hermit  and  founder  of 
a  celebrated  monastery  in  the  Breisgau,  Baden.  About 
the  year  640  he  came  into  the  region  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  settled  at  the  river  Neumage.  Oth pert, 
a  German  noble,  gave  to  Trudpert  the  land,  besides 
servants,  who  were  to  asrist  him  in  the  clearing 
nod  making  arable  the  wooded  country.  Soon  a  chapel 
was  built  in  honor  of  St.  Peter.  Three  years  Trudpert 
led  an  ascetic  life,  when  two  of  the  servants  killed  him 
while  resting  from  his  manual  labor.  Othpert  hod 
Trudpert  buried  in  the  cha|iel.  During  the  8th  century 
the  place  lay  waste,  but  in  816  Kambcrt,  one  of  Oth- 
pert's  descendants,  built  a  splendid  basilica  in  hon- 
or of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  Trudpcrt's  remains  were 
placed  there.  See  Mone,  QutUensammlung  zur  badi- 
schen  Landesgeschichte,  i,  17-28;  Rettberg,  Kirchen. 
geschichte  Deutschlamls,  ii,  48-60 ;  Hefcle,  Geschichte  der 
Einfuhrung  des  Christenfhnms  im  sudtcestlichen  Deutsch- 
land,  p.  814-829;  Fricdrich.  Kirchengeschichte  Deuttch- 
btnds,  ii.  607  -  613 ;  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Real- EncykUip.  8.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Trull  an  Councils,  The,  were  held  in  a  room  of 
the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  which  had  a 
dome  (roof-Woe),  whence  the  name. 

L  The  first  Trullan  council  was  called  in  680  by  the 
emperor  Constantiuus  Pogonatus,  and  held  eighteen 
sittings.  The  legates  of  pope  Agatho  were  accorded 
the  highest  rank,  then  followed  in  order  the  patriarch 
George  of  Constantinople,  the  legate  of  the  patr'nrch 
of  Alexandria,  Macarius  of  Ant  inch,  the  legate  of  flic- 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  three  delegates  from  the  West- 
ern Church,  delegates  from  Ravenna,  and  finally  the 
bithops  and  abbots  present.  In  the  very  first  session 
the  papal  legates  accused  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Ant  inch  of  heresy.  Macarius  defended  him- 
self against  this  accusation,  and  referred  to  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  and  of  the 
fifth  Constantinopolitan  council.  In  the  eighth  sitting 
(ieorge  of  Constantinople  went  over  to  the  Roman 
doctrine.  In  the  sixteenth  sitting  pope  Honoring  I 
was  anathematized  for  his  monothelitic  views,  and  the 
anathema  was  repeated  at  the  eighteenth  session.  Pope 
Agatho's  confession  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  in  his  Epis- 
tola  ad  Imperatores,  was  declared  the  d<»ctrine  of  the 
council,  and  all  monothclites  were  anathematized.  The 
patriarch  Macarius  was  deposed  at  a  later  time. 

II.  The  second  Trullan  council,  called  together  by 
Justinian  in  692,  is  known  as  the  Concilium  Quini- 
sextutn,  for  which  sec  the  art.  Quiniskxti'm  Con- 
ch.um.  See,  besides,  the  Church-histories  of  Schrnckh 
and  Gieseler;  Pichler,  Geschichte  der  kirch/ichen  Tren- 
nung  zwischen  Orient  vnd  Occident  (Munich,  1H64),  i, 
87  sq.  ;  Hergenrbther,  Photius,  Patriarch  ran  Constan- 
tir„,,>el  (Ratisbon,  1867),  i,  208-526;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- 
E*cgkt»p.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Truyns,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  was  born  in  Belgium  in  1813.  In 
1><37  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was  an  officer 
«f  the  St.  I^ouis  University  and  of  St.  Charles  College, 
La.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  and,  later  in  life,  was  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Bardstown.  Kv.  He  died  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Dec.  14,  1868.  See  Hou'gh,  Amer.  Biog.  Soles, 
P.  398.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Tschi  Version.    See  Otji  Version. 

Tucker,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Amesbury.  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1711).  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1741,  studied  the- 


ology with  Rev.  Paine  Wingatc,  of  Amesbury,  and  was 
ordained  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1745,  as  col- 
league-pastor with  the  Rev.  Christopher  Toppan.  His 
death  occurred  March  22,  1792.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  published  sermons  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets. See  Sprague,  .4  nmiU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i, 
451. 

Tucker,  Mark,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 1795.  He  stud- 
ied at  Whitestown,  graduated  from  Union  College  in 
1814,  and  was  instructed  in  theology  by  president  E. 
Nott,  D.D.;  ordained  pastor  at  Stillwater,  Oct.  8, 1817, 
and  dismissed  in  1823;  installed  colleague  with  Rev. 
Solomon  Williams,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  March  10, 

1824,  and  dismissed  Aug.  16, 1827 ;  called  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Troy,  N.  Y*.,  Oct.  31,  1827;  to 
the  Beneficent  Church,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  June  of 
1837,  and  dismissed  March  24, 1856 ;  installed  at  Vernon, 
Conn.,  April  15, 1857,  and  was  pastor  of  this  church  un- 
til 1863.  He  resided  without  charge  at  Ellington  and 
Old  Saybrook,  and  after  1865  at  Weathersfleld,  where  ho 
died,  March  19,  1875.  He  was  chosen  a  director  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1832,  a  vice- 
president  in  1844,  and  was  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
from  1838.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  435. 

Tulloch,  Thomas  de,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bish- 
op at  Orkney  about  1422.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops, 
p.  221. 

Tulloch,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  sent  by 
James  III  into  Denmark  in  1468  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  the  princess  Margaret  of  that 
nation.  He  was  bishop  of  Orkney  in  1470.  He  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  March  2G,  1473.  In  1477  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Moray.  He  died  about  1482. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  222. 

Tuniai.    See  Jacob  ben-Ciiajim. 

Tupper,  CHARMS,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Cornwall!*,  N.  S.,  Aug.  6,  l"!H.  He  was  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  E.  Manning.  May  14,  1815,  taught  school 
in  Coruwnllis,  was  ordained  July  17,  1817,  labored  as  a 
home  missionary  in  several  parts  of  the  province,  be- 
came pastor  at  Amherst  in  1819,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  in 

1825,  at  Trvon  and  Bedeque,  P.  E.  L,  in  1833,  at  Amherst 
again  in  1834,  where  ho  was  also  in  charge  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  was  principal  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  at 
Frederic-ton,  N.  R,  in  1835  36,  returned  to  Amherst  in 
1840,  made  several  evangelistic  tours  through  the  prov- 
inces, became  pastor  at  Aylcsford,  N.S.,  in  1851,  ami  in 
this  relation  he  continued  until  his  death,  assisted  after 
1870  by  a  colleague.  He  died  at  Kingston,  Aylcsford,  Jan. 
19, 1881.  In  January,  1827,  Tupper  became'editor  of  the 
Baptist  M issionary  Magazine  of  Xora  Scotia  and  Sew 
Brunswick,  which  he  continued  until  1833,  and  followed 
by  the  Christian  Messenger  (Halifax,  N.  S.)  in  1837.  He 
published  a  review  of  Rev.  Dr.Ci.  Burns,  of  St  .John,  N.B., 
on  The  Subjects  and  Modes  of  Baptism  (1*30) : — Baptist 
PrincijUes  Vindicate,  in  reply  to  Rev.  J.  W.  D.  CI  ray,  of 
St.  John  (1844): — .1  Discussion  of  the  Translation  of 
"  Baptizo"  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Action  of  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  in  Burmah  (1846):— Expository  Notes  on 
the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Script  urts.  He  was  a  man 
of  vast  linguistic  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  temperance.  Sec  Bill,  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  (St.  John,  1881),  p.  «80 
sq.:  Baptist  Year-book  of  Maritime  Provinces,  18*1, 
p.  71.  His  autobiography  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Messenger,  Jan.  2,  1880. 

Turkish  Version.    See  TURKEY,  Versions  of. 

Turkish. Armenian  Version.  See  Tirkey, 
Versions  of. 

Turkish-Greek  Version.  See  Turkey,  Ver- 
sions of. 

Turkish-Tartar  Version.  See  Karass  Ver- 
sion. 
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Turner,  John  M.,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  missionary 
bishop,  was  born  in  England  about  1786;  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  in  1823  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Abingdon ;  in  1824  removed  to  the  rectory  of 
Wilmslow,  Cheshire;  and  in  1829  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Calcutta,  India,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
July  7,  1831.  Bishop  Turner  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  much 
loved  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
See  appendix  to  the  (Loud.)  Christian  Observer  fur  1831. 
p. 815;  1'he  (Loud.)  Christum  Guardian,  Feb.  1832,  p. 73. 

Turney,  Ei>mini>,  D.I).,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Easton,  Conn.,  May  6,  1816.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Hamilton  Institute,  N.  Y.,  and  his  first 
pastorate  was  in  the  Second  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Subsequently  he  was  pastor  in  Granville,  O.,  and  Utica, 
N.  V.  He  became  professor  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the 
Hamilton  Seminary  in  1850,  and  for  five  years  (1853-58) 
was  professor  in  Fairmount  Theological  Seminary,  O. 
After  preaching  without  settlement  for  a  few  years,  he 
atarted,  in  Washington,  in  1865,  the  first  experiment  for 
the  education  of  colored  teachers  and  preachers.  With 
great  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice  he  labored  in 
this  department  of  Christian  effort  for  several  years. 
'•He  seemed  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  God  had 
specially  intrusted  this  great  business  to  him, and  nothing 
could  change  his  impressions  of  duty."  He  died  Sept.  28, 
1872.  See  Cathcarl,  Baptist  Encyclip.  p.  1 177.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Turpi  n,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Brechin  in  1178.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  156. 

TusL    See  Persia*  Versions. 

Tuatin,  Sara  at  Va,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  died  at  Washington.  I).  C,  Oct.  28,  1871,  was  in 
1836  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  ami  in 
1844  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
At  a  later  |teriod  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hageratown,  Md..  and  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Germantown.  Pa.    He  was  the  delegate 

from  the  Old-school  Assembly  to  the  New  school  Asacm-   ExploV.  Soc,,"  July,  1881,  p.  178  sq. 


Mr,  which  sat  in  Philadelphia  in  1863. 
interested  in  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Twl  Version.   See  Qaui  Veksiox. 
Twin,  Cot  stctLs  or.    See  Tibkx. 
Twing,  Au*  Tabor,  D.D.,  a  Protestaet 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Topsbam,  Vt_,  Feb.  9.  1911. 
spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Vermont ;  *ti 
theologv  under  bishop  Hopkins;  was  ordained 
Aug.  21,  1836;  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
of  Trinity,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Trii 
burgh,  for  twenty-three  years  j  secretary  of  the  dooot.- 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  from  18S4  tili 
deal  h,  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  1 1, 1882.   See  The  Ciu  a 
Almanac,  1883,  p.  115. 

Tyng,  Steimikm  Higoixbo*,  D.l>.,  an  e-tnnxti 
Protestant  Episcopal  divine,  was  bom  at  Newborrp*- 
Mass.,  March  1,  18O0,  being  the  son  of  Hon.  Dadx* 
Atkins,  but  assumed  the  name  of  his  relative,  Jaic^ 
Tyng,  whose  estate  he  inherited.  He  graduate:  a 
Harvard  College  in  1817;  engaged  for  some  tins*  a 
commercial  pursuits;  aftcrwarda  studied  theology;  *•» 
ordained  in  1821 ;  and  was  rector  successively  in  <>r<^- 
town,  D.  C.  (1821-23) ;  in  St.  Anne's  Parish".  Md.  (1SS- 
29);  in  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ( 1*29-33);  ia  iV 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  same  city  (1833  45  v  t; 
thereafter  in  St.  George  a,  New  York  city,  untd  ls>. 
when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  made  pasur 
emeritus.  He  died  at  Irvington,  N.  J..  Sept.  4.  18K. 
Dr.  Tyng  was  one  of  the  most  evangelical,  popular.  »■ ! 
useful  preachers  of  his  denomination.  He  was  edit-r 
at  different  times  of  The  Episcopal  Reorder,  The  TU- 
liH/ical  Rej>ositnry,  and  The  Protettimt  CiurcAmtm.  vhL" 
he  was  also  the  author  of  several  religious  and  bomiLrf- 
ical  works,  including  observations  made  during  a  rial 
to  Europe. 

Tyre.  The  archaeology  of  Es-Sir  is  minutelv  ex- 
amined in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  the  Orditaisw 
Survey,  i,  72  sq. ;  comp.  Quar.  Statement  of  the  -  I'll 


u. 


TJlff,  Herman*  Wiliielm,  a  Swedish  theologian, 
was  born  June  19,  1830.  and  studied  at  Upaala  and  Er- 
langen.  In  1867  he  commenced  his  academical  ca- 
reer at  Upsala,  in  1872  he  was  made  pastor  at  Stora 
Skedwi,  in  1877  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Dec  18, 
1882,  greatlv  lamented  bv  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Swe- 
den.  (E  P.) 

Ulmann,  Kari.  Ciikistian,  a  German  Protestant 
biohop.  who  died  at  Walk,  Livonia,  Oct.  2(1. 1871,  doctor 
of  theoloirv,  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of.  Mittheilnngen 
uwl  Xachrichtenfur  die  ecanpelisehe  Geistliehkrit  Buss- 
Innds  (Dorpat,  1839  sq.) ;  besides  he  published,  Sermons 
(1840 » :  -  has  ytgemrartigc  Verhaltuiss  derenwfel.  Bru- 
aVtyawfafc  zur  eranplisch-lutherischen  Kirvhe  in  Lief. 
uiut  Exf/duud  (Berlin,  1862) :—  IV  ie  die  Baptist  en  der 
lnth.  Kirche  die  liibel  entffeyensttllen  (St.  Petersburg. 
1865).  (B.P.) 

TJlrich,  Jean,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
Deo,  2D,  1622,  in  Switzerland.  He  studied  at  Zurich, 
and  after  having  travelled  through  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Creutz 
in  1650;  in  1653  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  in  1669 
pastor  at  the  Frauen-Mlhister,  and  died  in  1682.  He 
wrote,  ()rali<>  d?  Duobtis  Trslihut  A  tiocalypstot : — Ora- 
tio  dc  A  nti-Christi  A  dru  ms  .1/ il it i intern  in  Terris  Christi 
Ecrlrsiam  I'ltimo  fonatu,  etc.  See  AUyemeiues  llisia- 
risches  Uribtn,  s.v.;  Joe  her,  AlLjenurines  Geiehrten-f^- 
ihm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

TJlricJ,  Hermann,  a  philosophical  writer  of  Ger- 
many, was  Iwrn  March  23,  1806.  at  Pforten.  Lower 
Lusatia.  He  studied  law  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and 
commenced  to  practice  in  1827.    Upon  the  death  of 


his  father,  in  1829,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law.snJ 
began  studies  which  were  more  congenial  to  him.  Is 
1833  he  commenced  his  academical  career  in  the  ptiJ- 
osophical  faculty  at  Berlin,  went  la  Halle  in  1*14,  «k1 
died  Jan.  11,  1884.  Ulrici  belonged  to  the  schohi  el 
speculative  philosophy  which  combated  the  H;c*h>~ 
pantheism  of  Hegel  by  a  theistic  view  of  the  uiurrrw. 
based  u|mmi  the  facts  of  natural  philosophy  and  p>vca«^ 
ogy.  His  principal  works  are.  GUtuben  wmi  It'uw*. 
Speculation  und  exude  Wissenschaf)  (  Leipsic,  18>V— 
GoO  und  die  A'ufi/r  (1862  ;  2d  StL  1866 >  :~Gott 
Mensch  (1866).    (B.  P.) 

TJmmah  is  probably  the  present  A> 
two  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  en-Nakurah  <  near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name),  described  in  lb« 
Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i,  150.  as  -  A  larv* 
Christian  village,  containing  about  fire  hundred  inhab- 
itants. The  houses  are  clean  and  well  built.  Tbrrf 
are  two  chapels,  and  the  place  seems  increasing  in  w*. 
It  is  situated  on  a  ridge,  with  figs, olives,  pomegranate 
and  arable  land  around.  To  the  east  and  north  t>* 
land  is  covered  with  brushwood.  There  is  a  spric^ 
within  reach,  and  about  thirtv  rock-cut  cisterns  in  iht 
village." 

Umvei  sities  By  way  of  supplement,  we  pr? 
here  a  list  of  the  European  uuiversities  that  hare  theo- 
logical faculties: 

A.  In  Germany. 
1.  Berlin,  fonnded  in  IS10,  Protestant  ( Drang*! Jr>U. 
8.  Bonn,  fonnded  in  181S,  mixed,  1.  c.  Protests*!  scd 
Koman  Catholic. 

8.  Itraunsberg,  Roman  Catholic 

4.  ftret'au,  founder!  In  1704.  mixed. 

5.  Eriantfen,  founded  in  17+3,  Lutheran  and 
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C.  Freiburg  -im- Drsisgau,  founded  in  1497, 

Catholic. 

7.  Giesscn,  fonnded  In  1«07.  Protectant. 

5.  Gttingen,  fonnded  in  1787,  Protectant  (Lntheran). 
».  Qreifsvsaide,  founded  iu  1466,  Protestant  (Kvangcl- 

lcnl). 

10.  Halle,  fonnded  in  1604,  Protectant  (Kvnngellcnl). 

11.  Heidelberg,  fonnded  iu  1896,  Protestant  (Evangel- 

teat). 

12.  Jena,  fonnded  in  1588,  Protestant  (Lntheran). 

13.  Kiel,  fonnded  in  1663,  Protectant  (Lnthernn I. 

14.  KniQibcrg,  fonnded  iu  1544,  Protectant  (Evangel- 

teal).  _ 
IV  I*ijmie,  fonnded  in  1409,  Proteatant  (Lutheran). 
16   Marburg,  founded  In  1527,  Protectant  (Evangelical). 

17.  Munich,  fonnded  In  1626,  Homan  Catholic. 

18.  MuntUr,  Roman  Catholic 

Rtith»-k,  fonnded  In  1419,  Protectant  (Lutheran). 

20.  Stratbnrg,  founded  In  153H,  Proteatant. 

21.  Tibiw/en,  fouuded  iu  1477,  Protectant  and  Koman 
Catholic. 

22.  Warzburg,  fonnded  in  16S2,  Homan  Catholic. 

B.  In  Switzerland. 

1.  Ha*!*,  fonnded  in  14S&,  Reformed. 

8.  lUn\c,  founded  iu  1834,  Protestant  aud  Komau  Cath- 
olic. 

3.  Zurich,  Reformed. 

C.  In  Russia. 

I.  Dorpat,  founded  in  1680,  Lnthernn. 

D.  In  Austria. 

1.  Craetne,  fonnded  in  1364,  Roman  Catholic. 

%.  Czernowitz,  founded  In  >-;.'.,  Oreek  Oriental. 

3.  Graz,  founded  In  1686,  Roman  Catholic. 

4.  Innsbruck,  founded  iu  1673.  Roman  Catholic. 

6.  Lemberg,  founded  in  1744,  Roman  Cntholic. 

6.  league,  founded  in  134H,  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  Vienna,  founded  in  1365,  Romau  Catholic  and  Prot- 
ectant. 

Of  universities,  now  no  more  existing  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  we  mention  : 

1.  Altdorf,  fouuded  in  167$,  Protectant,  abolished  iu 

1907. 

2.  fiambern,  founded  in  1G49,  Roman  Catholic,  reduced 
tu  n  college  in  1903. 

8.  Cutogne,  fonnded  in  139S,  Roman  Catholic,  abolished. 
4.  Dilhngen,  fouuded  In  1549,  Romau  Catholic,  abol- 
ished in  1802. 


6.  Duisburg,  fouuded  in  1666,  Reformed,  abolished  in 
1804. 

6  Krfurt.  founded  In  1399,  mixed,  nbolished  in  1S16. 

7.  FrankforUon-the-Oder,  fouuded  in  1506,  traueferred 
to  Breclnn  H  1S11. 

8.  Helmstddt,  fouuded  In  1676,  Protectant,  abolished  in 
1909. 

9.  Ilerborn,  fonnded  in  1654.  Protectant,  reduced  to  a 
theological  seminary. 

10.  IngoUtatlt,  founded  In  1472,  Roman  Cntholic,  tntnc- 
ferred  to  Lnudshnt  iu  1902,  aud  from  thence  to  Munich  in 
1926. 

11.  Lint,  founded  in  1636,  Roman  Catholic,  reduced  to 
a  college  and  seminary. 

12.  Mayenec,  founded  iu  1477,  Romau  Catholic,  now  a 
theological  seminnrr, 

18.  Otmutz,  fonnded  in  1591,  Romau  Catholic,  abolished. 

14.  Osnabruck,  founded  Iu  1630,  abolished. 

15.  Faderborn,  founded  Iu  1615,  Roman  Cntholic,  re- 
duced to  n  seminary. 

16.  Rintetn,  fouuded  In  MH,  Protectant,  abolished  rn 
ism*. 

17.  Salzburg,  founded  Iu  1628,  I!  •man  Cntholic. 

IS.  Wxttenbtrn,  founded  in  1502,  Lntheran,  transferred 
to  Halle  In  1917,  and  now  rednced  to  nu  Evangelical  sem- 
inary for  candidate*  for  the  miuletry  who  huvc  Auished 
their  university  course. 

Uraniua,  HKixiucntwho  lived  in  the  Ifitb  century, 
is  the  author  of,  Gramma  tier*  Htbnrtr  Compendium 
(Basle,  1541  and  often) :— I>e  Usu  et  Officii*  Literarum 
Serrilium  (Cologne,  1570)  .—Puerilis  fnStilUtio  I.ilerar. 
Hebr.  etc  (Basle,  1551).  See  Furst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii,  461 ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Isxikon.  a.  v.;  Stcin- 
schneider,  Bibliog.  llandbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Urdu  Version.    Sec  Hinihhtam  Veiwiox 


Tristram  (Bible  Places,  p.  177) 
and  Cornier  (Tent  Work,  ii,  340)  identify  this  with  the 
present  Beit  Siru,  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Beit-ur  eUTahta  (Lower  Bethhoron),  which  the  recent 
I  extension  of  the  border  of  Ephraim,  so  as  to  include 
Abu-Shusheh  ((iezer),  allows.  The  place  is  described 
|  in  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  iii,  16.  as  "a 
small  village  on  a  swell  in  the  low  hills.  A  main  road 
passes  through  it.    The  water  supply  is  artificial." 


Vadian.    See  Watt,  Joachim. 

Vail,  Steimik3»  M.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Union  Vale,  Dutcheaa  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15,  1816.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Cazenovia  Sem- 
inary, where  he  was  converted.  In  IH38  he  graduated 
from  Buwdoin  College,  and  in  1842  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  After  completing  his  studies  he 
joined  the  New  York  Ginference,  and  was  stationed 
successively  at  Fishkill,  X.  Y. ;  Sharon,  Conn. ,  and  Pine 
Plains.  lie  was  two  years  principal  in  Pennington 
Seminary,  X.  J.,  and  from  1849  to  1868  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  X.  H. 
His  health  giving  way,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship and  returned  to  his  home  on  Statin  Island.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Bavaria,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  Returning  home,  he  continued 
the  literary  labors  in  which  he  had  beeu  engaged 
for  years,  preaching  oa  he  had  strength  and  oppor- 
tunity, without  salary,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Jersey  City,  X.  j.,  Xov.  26,  1880.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous articles  for  the  Quarterly  Ileritw  and  other 
periodicals.  Among  his  literary  works  were,  Minif- 
teiial  Education:— Bible  against  Slavery ,  —and  a  //«- 
brew  Grammar.  He  lived  an  earnest,  faithful,  noble 
Christian  life,  characterized  by  the  strictest  integrity 
and  honor  to  the  Church.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1881,  p.  85. 

Van  Doren,  William  H.    Sec  Doke.n. 

Van  Ingen,  John  V.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  of  a  church  in  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
until  1854,  and  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  until 
1862,  when  he  became  chaplain  in  the  United  States 


army;  in  1864  he  returned  to  Rochester  as  rector  of 
Trinity  Church.  While  in  that  city  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  Rochester  institutions  and  mi^ionary 
at  Victor.  In  1877  he  l>ecame  rector  of  St.  John's,  in 
Clyde.  His  death  occurred  Dec.  1  following,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years.  See  1'rot,  Kpisc.  A  Imanac,  1879, 
p.  170. 

Van  Oosterzee.    See  OoflXKMCKE. 

Van  Pelt,  Peter,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  his  Church  for  several  years  prior  to  1856,  re- 
siding during  that  time  in  Philadelphia.   Shortly  after 
he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  English  literature 
in  the  Diocesan  College  at  Burlington.  X.  J.    In  1859 
he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  General 
I  Board  of  Miaaiona  in  Philadelphia.    In  IH62,  although 
]  still  holding  the  secretaryship,  he  was  elected  professor 
'  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Di- 
vinity School,  in  Philadelphia.    He  retired  from  thi» 
position  in  1867,  but  remained  a  resident  of  that  city 
until  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
live  years.    See  Prot.  Episc.  Almanac,  1874,  p.  38. 

Van  Santvoord,  Staats,  D.I).,  a  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  grandson  of  Cornelius,  was  l>orn  at 
Schenectady,  X.  Y.,in  1790.  He  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  181 1, and  from  the  Xow  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1814;  was  licensed  in  the  latter  year, 
and  preached  at  Belleville.  X.  J.,  until  1H2«,  when  he 
became  agent  for  the  Xew  Brunswick  Seminary  for  one 
year,  and  thereafter  successively  pastor  at  Sehodack 
(1829,  including  Coeymans  in  1830),  Xew  Baltimore 
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(1834),  Onisquethan  (1839,  including  New  Salem  in  ' 
1K43),  ami  Jerusalem  (1845-67) ;  in  1864  he  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  died  May  81,  1882.  I>r.  Van  Santvoord 
published  several  sermons.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
II'/.  Church  in  A  meriai,  3d  ed.  p.  521. 

Van  Zandt,  Abraham  Brooks,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  Nov.  16, 1816,  in  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.  His  preparatory  education  was  acquired 
under  private  tutors  at  Auburn  and  Schenectady;  he 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1*40,  teaching  the 
grammar-school  at  Schenectady  during  the  last  half  of 
hisseniorycar,andforthesamctimeaftcr  his  graduation; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1840  to 
1842;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  Feb.  18 
of  the  latter  year,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River,  at  Matteawan,  Dutchess  Co.,  June  29  fol- 
lowing ;  on  the  same  day  he  was  also  installed  pastor  of 
the  Matteawan  Church,  from  which  he  was  released  Oct. 
29  following;  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Newborgh  from  1842  to  1849;  of  the  Tabb  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  from  1849  to 
1856;  of  the  Central  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Ninth 
Street.  New  York  city,  from  1856  to  1859;  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  from  1860 
to  1872;  was  inaugurated  professor  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
24  of  the  same  year.  On  account  of  ill-health  he  was 
released  from  the  active  duties  of  this  professorship, 
June  3,  1881,  but  was  continued  as  professor  emeritus 
until  his  death,  July  21  following.  He  was  a  man  nf 
marked  ability,  an  eloquent  and  scriptural  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  denomination. 
Sec  .\ecrol.  Rrpori  of  Princeton  Theol  Sent.  1882,  p.  43. 

Vai dill,  John,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1752.  He  graduated  from  King's  (now  Colum- 
bia) College,  and,  for  a  time,  was  tutor  in  that  institu- 
tion. In  1774  be  weul  to  England  to  take  orders,  and 
the  same  year  was  elected  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  city,  but  preferred  to  remain  abroad. 
The  British  government  employed  him  in  some  de- 
partment of  labor.  He  wrote  some  satirical  poems  on 
the  Whigs,  and  Trumbull  alludes  to  him  in  his  McFin- 
gal.  He  became  rector  of  Skirbeck  and  Fishtoft,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  died  in  1811.  See  Sabine,  Loyalists  of 
the  Rec»lutioua,y  War,  ii,  381.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Vatke,  Johasn  Kari.Wh.hklm,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Behudorf,  Saxony,  March  14, 1806. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Gottin- 
gcn,  and  Berlin,  and  was  privat-docent  in  theology  at 
the  latter  place  in  1830.  His  publication  of  Pie  Rrligum 
drt  Attrn  Testaments  (1835)  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
late  professor  Hcngstenherg  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
declared,  in  Wilhelm  Vatke,  Peter  von  Bohlcn,  and 
David  Friedrich  Strauss,  the  antichrist  has  appeared, 
with  three  heads.  Vatke  was  in  1837  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  extraordinary,  and  died  April  lu,  1882,  doctor 
of  theology.  Besides  the  work  mentioned  already, 
in  which  Vatke  shows  himself  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  writers  like  Wellhausen,  Kucnen,  Keuss,  ami  others, 
who  regard  the  prophets  as  older  than  the  law,  and 
the  Psalms  as  more  recent  than  both,  he  published  I  lie 
mtnschliche  Freiheit  in  ihrem  Yeihiillniss  zur  Sunde 
und  zur  gottliehen  (Jnade  ( I8K4\  In  philosophy  Vatke 
belonged  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school.  See 
Benecke,  Wilhelm  Vatke  (Bonn,  1«83).    (B.  P.) 

Vaughan,  William,  D.D..  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1786.  In 
1810  he  was  converted,  licensed  in  1811,  and  ordained 
in  1812.  He  settled  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  where  he 
preached  to  several  churches,  and  had  charge  of  a  school 
for  about  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  he  became 
an  earnest  defender  of  Carapbellism.  For  two  and  a 
half  vears,  from  1831,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Sabbath -school  Union,  and  established  in 


Kentucky  not  far  from  one  hundred  Sunday-schori. 
He  was  for  a  time  general  agent  for  Kentucky  of  d* 
Americaii  Bible  Society.  In  1836  he  became  pastor  </ 
the  Bloomfield  Church,  and  resigned  in  1868.  He  die-: 
May  31,  1877,  universally  loved  ami  honored.  See 
Cat  heart,  Baptist  KncyHup.  p.  119.    (J.  C.  &.) 

Vaus,  Gkorgb,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  il< 
see  of  Galloway  in  1489,  and  was  still 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  276. 

Veesenmeyer,  Gkoru,  a  Lutheran  theologian  >A 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Ulro,  Nov.  20,  1 700.  aud  dari 
April  6,  1833,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published.  !.*- 
terargtschichte  der  Bt  vfsammlung  und  tinirjer  Schiif** 
ron  Luther  (Berlin,  1821): — Klrine  Be+ttdg*  zur  r>- 
schichte  dts  Reichstags  zu  Augsburg  1530  umi  der  tno- 
burg.  Confession  (  Nuremberg,  1830): — Lirernrvei- 
bibliographischc  Xachrichten  cm  eutigen  er<:*fjrlisrke* 
catechetischen  Schri/ien,  etc  (Ulm.  eod.  )  :  —  /tmhm-'. 
der  einheimischen  und  fremden  Therdogrm.  etc.  (  l*d  . 
See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  25,  752;  ii.  212. 
Zuchold,  Ribl.  Theol.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

VehmiC  Court  ( Fehmgericht,  probably  derive: 
from  rente,  i.  e.  "punishment")  was  the  name  *C  l 
peculiar  judicial  institution,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  Leo  III.  *rA 
continued  to  exist,  at  least  nominally,  in  W< 
down  to  the  present  century,  when  it 
(in  181 1)  by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  tribunal  wascoaa- 
posed  of  freemen  of  spotless  character,  but  rv*  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  any  certain  social  rank  or  «ai<. 
Ik>i1i  the  emperor  and  the  peasant  could  be  members 
The  presence  of  seven  members  was  necessary  in  oroVr 
to  form  the  court.  When  duke  Heinrich  U  Havana 
was  sentenced,  in  1434,  over  eight  hundred  member* 
were  present.  The  court  took  cognizance  of  all  ku>i* 
of  cases,  as  heresy,  witchcraft,  rape,  theft,  mbberr. 
murder,  and  summoned  all  kinds  of  persons,  except 
ecclesiastics,  Jews,  and  women,  to  appear  before  ic  h» 
sittings  were  partly  public  —  held  under  open  sky  — 
partly  secret,  and  its  verdicts  were  executed  by  its  owa 
members.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  state  le- 
■  came  able  to  maintain  its  laws,  the  Vehmic  Court  be- 
came superfluous,  and  in  the  16th  centurv  it  held  iti 
last  o|*n  session.    See  Wigand,  Ceschicht'e  der  I'dm- 


<;* ) 


ichttt  (Wctzlar,  1847);  Walter,  Jfn 


<tt.~ 


geschichte  (  Bonn,  1857),  ii,  632;  Geisberg,  JHe  /Vi«t 
(Munater,  1858);  Kampschulte,  Zur  Oesrhichte  it 
Miftelalters  (Bonn,  1874  V,  Esse  lien.  /He 
Frei-  oder  Fehmgerichte  (1877).    (B.  P.) 

Vent,  Hans  LOREX*  As  tunc  am,  a  Lutheran  tbe<*.- 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hademarschen,  Hviscuv 
April  10,  1785.  In  1811  he  was  deacon  at  Talbngster- 
Uld  from  1815  to  1863  pastor  in  his  native  ciry.  H« 
resigned  the  pastorate  in  1863,  and  died  April  21,  ItO. 
member  of  consistory.  He  published,  Luther's  Werh 
in  finer  das  Bedurfniss  der  Zeit  brrHrlsifh riyr+Qr* 
Auswahl  (Hamburg,  1826,  10  vols.): — ffomiittisriri 
.\fagozin  uber  die  erangelischtn  Terte  des  oirnzm  Jakm 
(Sd  ed.  ibid.  1839,  2  vols.).  See  Winer,  >/oW6#.-a  >- 
theol.  Lit.  i,  25,  584;  ii,  126,  327;  Zuchold,  AibL 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Vermeil,  Astoine,  a  French  Protestant  theci> 
gian,  was  born  at  Nimes,  March  19,  1799.  and  stadiei 
at  Geneva.  In  1824  he  was  pastor  at  Bordeaux,  whtre 
he  founded  many  benevolent  institutions.  In  l-«m)  It 
was  called  to  Paris,  and  died  in  1864.  Vermeil  ha* 
immortalized  his  name  by  his  great  monument.  Tie 
Institute  of  Deaconneasea,  which  he  founded  at  a  u«* 
when  Fliedner's  name  was  not  yet  known  in  France. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  Vermeil  is  given  in  h'w  ser- 
mons, Cattchisme  Litnrgique,  published  after  his  dea:* 
(Paris,  1869  sq.  8  vols.).  See  Lichtenberger.  Aneydy. 
des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a  v.    (B.  P.) 

Vernes,  Jacob,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Genera, 
was  born  in  1728,  and  died  in  1791.    He  is  the  author 
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— Dialogue  sur  U  Christianisme  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (eod.) :  ' 
—  Ctmjitlence  Philosophique  (1776,  2  vols,): — Sermons 
(  1790,  2  vols. ) :  —  Catichisme  a  C  Usage  de  Toutes  les 
Communions  Chretiennes  (1774  ;  3d  ed.  1778).  Sec  Lich- 
tenberger, Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  a.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Verny,  Louts  Eiicard,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Franco,  wns  born  at  Mayence,  March  17,  1803.  He 
studied  law  at  Strasburg,  and  practiml  at  Colmar. 
In  1828  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  betook  him. 
self  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  1830  lie  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  college  at  Mulhausen,  and  in 
1835  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Paris. 
He  died  Oct.  19,  1854,  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  had  made  the  opening  address  of 
the  session  of  the  Superior  Consistory.  After  his  death 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  containing  also  a  biographical 
sketch,  was  published  (Paris,  1867).  See  Scherer  and 
CoUiui,  in  Revue  The>dogiqne,  of  Strasburg,  first  series, 
ix,  265  sq.;  Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses, s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Vial  art  (de  Ilerse),  Fm.tx,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  4,  1613,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  College  de  Navarre.    In  1638 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1641  coailjutor 
to  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
following  year.    Vialart  died  June  10,  1680,  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  classes.    He  published,  Rituel  nu  Manuel 
de  rE'jlisede  Chalons  (Paris,  1649 ) :  —  Ordomuinces, 
Mandemenls  et  Lettres  PtistoraUs  jmur  le  RStablissement  I 
de  la  Disci/dine  Ecdesiustique  (  1660,  1662  )  -.—L'Ecole 
Chretienne,  a  kind  of  catechism.     Sec  Gougct,  Vie  de  ] 
Aletrire  Vialart  de  llerse,  Eceque  et  Comte  de  Chalons 
(new  ed.  Utrecht,  1739).    Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  ' 
Sciences  Religieuses,  a,  v.    (B,  P.) 

Villers,  Charles  Fraj»c;ois  Dominiqvk  pe,  a 
distinguished  French  writer,  was  born  at  Bclchen,  in 
I»rraine,  Nov.  4,  1764.  He  was  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary school  at  Metz,  and  entered  the  army  in  1782,  but 
studied  at  the  same  time  c!as»ical  literature  and  philos- 
ophy. His  De  la  I. Herts  (1791)  proved  too  moderate 
for  the  Jacobins,  and  in  1792  he  was  compelled  to  (lee. 
He  settled  at  LUbeck,  and  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  language 
ami  literature.  Having  written  with  great  openness 
against  the  violence  of  Napoleon's  generals,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Hanse  Towns  by  Davoust  in  1806. 
Villers  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor 
the  repeal  of  the  order.  In  1811  he  was  made  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Gdttingen,  from  which  position,  how- 
ever, he  was  dismissed  in  1814  by  the  returning  Hano- 
verian* dynasty.  Villers  died  Feb.  26, 1815.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Essui  sur  V Esprit  et  I Influence  de.  In 
Reformation  de  Luther  (5th  ed.,  published  by  Maeder, 
Strasburg,  1851),  which  received  the  prize  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1804,  and  was  translated  both  into  German 
and  English  .—Philosophic  de  Kant  (Metz,  1802, 2  vols.). 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop.»,v.;  Lichtenberger,  Ency- 
cl»p.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses,  a,  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  325, 826, 742, 743.    ( B.  P.) 

Vilmar,  Jacob  Wimiki.m  Geo  no,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1804,  and  died  Dec 
7,  1884,  at  Melsungen.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Sep- 
arate Lutherans  of  Hesse,  and  published,  Die  prvte- 
ttan/ische  Ishre  der  Rechtfertigung  dutch  den  Glauben 
(  Cassel,  1838 ):  —  Was  fasst  der  biblische  Begriff  der 
Sunde  in  rich  f  (1840)  :-IHe  kurhessischc  Kirche  (1845) . 
— Protestantismus  und  Christenihum  (1847) : — Dergegen- 
wartiae  Kampf  der  hesrischen  Kirche  um  ihre  Stlbst- 
sfSuMgieit  (1871).    (B.  P.) 

Vinceat,  Jacques  Louis  Samuel,  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  France,  was  born  at  Nimes,  Sept.  8, 
1787.  After  having  studied  at  Geneva,  he  settled  in  his 
native  city  as  pastor.  In  1825  he  was  made  president 
of  the  consistory.  After  the  revolution,  the  French 
Reformed  Church  gradually  sank  down  into  the  deism 


of  Rousseau,  and  its  theology  became  mere  convention- 
alism without  any  true  vitality.  Vincent  felt  the  evil, 
and  it  is  his  great  merit  that  he  procured  the  remedy. 
His  first  original  production  was  an  attack  on  La  men  - 
nais's  Essui  sur  F  Indifference  en  Mature  de  Religion,  and 
his  Observations  sur  FCniti  Rdigieuse  (1820),  ami  Ob- 
servatums  sur  la  Voie  <f  .4  utorite  A ppliquee  a  la  Religion, 
created  quite  a  sensation.  From  1820  to  1824  he  pub- 
lished Mdanges  de  Religion,  de  Morale  et  de  Critique 
Sacree  (10  vols.),  which  made  the  French  public  ac- 
quainted with  and  interested  in  German  theology.  Of 
still  deeper  influence  were  his  Vues  sur  le  Protestantisine 
(1829,  2  vols.;  republished  by  Prevost-Paradol,  1860). 
and  Meditations  Religieuses  (most  complete  edition  by 
Fontanes,  1863).  Vincent  died  July  10,  1837.  See 
Corbiere,  Samuel  Vincent,  sa  Conception  Religieuse  et 
Chretienne  (1873);  Antonin,  Etude  sur  Samuel  \'incent 
et  ta  Theologie  (1863);  Plitt-Herzog,  Real-Encyklap.%.\:\ 
Lichtenberger,  Encydop.  des  Sciences  Rdigieuses,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Vincent,  Philippe,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1595.  Having  completed  his  the- 
ological studies,  he  was  ordained  in  1620,  was  appointed, 
in  1626,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  La  Rochelle, 
ami  died  March  12, 1651.  He  is  the  author  of  Para- 
phrase sur  les  lAimeiUations  du  Pi  ophite  Jiremie  (1646). 
See  Jbcher,  Allgemrines  Gelehrten-Lerikon,  a.  v.;  Lich- 
tenberger, Encydop.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.v.  (B.  P.) 

Vinton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  D.D.,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Providence,  K.  I., 
May  2,  1807.  He  studied  medicine  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  practiced  as  a  physician  from  1828  to  1832. 
He  then  studied  theology  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Seminary  in  New  York  city,  and  was  ordained  in  1835. 
For  about  a  year  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Portland, 
Me.,  and  from  1836  u»  1842  was  stationed  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  From  1842  to  1858  he  wn<  a  pastor  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  then  went  to  Phil*!  h.hia,  Pa.,  remaining 
in  that  city  until  1861.  He  next  became  rector  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  New  York  city,  until  1869,  when  he 
went  to  Boston  as  rector  of  Emanuel  Church,  and  later 
was  a  professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  died  there,  April  26,  Iks  j . 
Dr.  Vinton  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1855)  and 


Vinton,  Francis,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  29, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830;  became 
lieutenant  of  artillery  was  stationed  in  Boston  Harbor; 
studied  law  iu  Harvard  College,  and  acted  as  civil  en- 
gineer; left  the  army  iu  1836;  and  after  studying  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  was  rector  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  several  years  prior  to  1856,  and  shortly  after  "be- 
came assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
city.  About  1870,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he 
was  elected  Ludlow  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
law  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  Sept".  29,  1872.  See  Prof.  Episc. 
Almanac,  1878,  p.  134. 

Vormbaum,  Rkinhold,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  Oct.  2,  1880,  at  Kaiserswerth, 
where  he  had  been  laboring  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
is  the  author  of,  Evamfelische  M  issiottsgeschichte  in  Bio- 
grnphien  (Elbcrfeld,  1850-61,  4  Vols.) : — M  isrionssegrn. 
Lebensbilder  ohm  der  tieschichte  der  ecang.  lleulenmiuion 
(1852):— Joachim  XrumUr's  Ltben  und  Lietler  (I860). 
See  Zuchold,  Bild.  ThevL  ii,  1404  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Vullera,  Johaxn  August,  a  German  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Bonn,  Oct.  23,  1803,  and  died  at  Giessen, 
Jan.  21,  1880,  where  he  had  been  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  since  1833.  He  published,  Fragmente  iiber 
die.  Religion  des  Zoroaster  (Bonn,  1831) :— Institutions 
Lingum  Persica  cum  Sanscrita  et  Zendica  Lingua  Com- 
paratm  (Giessen,  1840-50,  2  vols.):— Lejricon  Persico- 
Latinum  Etymologicum  (Botiu,  1855-64,  2  vols.) :— Sup- 
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ptemmtum  Urici  Perrim-lAtini,  Cbnfincns  Vetitorum  |  sur  let  Mtrvrs  des  ChrMens,  leur  Culfr  et  leur  Gourde 
Litign  r  Pernor  Radices  ( 1 867) :—Grammatictt  Lingua  \  merit  Pendant  let  Trois  Premiers  Steele*.  To  the  sans 
Persic*  ((lessen.  1 870).    ( a  P.)  1  period  belongs  his  translation  of  Genchichu  d*r  S^rnzf 

Valliemin,  Lor  is,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  ,  Confederation,  \ry  Johannes  von  Mttller.  In  1849  VuUss- 
born  at  Yverdon,  iSwitzerland,  Sept.  7,  1797.  He  was  roin  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Lau»mv.  as^ 
educated  in  the  institute  of  the  famous  Pestalozzi,  and  :  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  is 
pursued  his  philosophical  as  well  as  theological  studies  I  country.  In  1865  he  resigned  his  profcawonhip.  sad 
at  Lausanne.  He  was  ordained  in  1821,  and  acted  for  died  Aug.  10,  1879.  See  Secret  an.  in  the  Gazrt*  m 
several  years  as  vicar  in  various  places.  But  his  delicate  Lausanne,  Oct.  8  and  1879 ;  Pingaud,  Louis  I  nUmmu* 
health  prevented  him  from  assuming  a  pastorate,  and  (Besancon,  1881);  Marc  Debrit,in  ihe  Journal  Je  Gcum. 
he  betook  himself  to  literary  work.  In  1828  he  pub-  Aug.  12,1879;  Lichtenberger,  Encycivj).  de*  Scwnccs  L> 
lished  an  Euai  tur  VEvangile;  in  1829,  Considerations  '  ligieHies,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


Wackerbagen,  ArocsTra,  D.D..  a  Latberan  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Hanover,  fJermany,  May  22, 1774.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen ;  employed 
for  a  time  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  and  also  as  private 
tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family.  In  1801  he  arrived  in 
America  acted  as  tutor  three  years  to  the  ton  of  Mr. 
liohlen,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  then  visited  Europe. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  was  shipwrecked,  but 
his  life  was  saved.  In  1805  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. ;  in  1816  was  pastor  of  various  churches 
in  Columbia  County ;  for  several  years  had  charge  of 
the  academy  at  Clermont,  and  died  there,  Nov.  1, 1865. 
Dr.  Wackerbagen  was  a  diligent  student  of  ancient  and 
modem  languages.  For  twelve  years  he  presided  over 
the  New  York  Ministerium,  and  was  an  original  trustee 
of  Hartwick  Seminary.  Except  a  sermon  on  the  Lu- 
theran Puljnt,  the  oulv  work  he  published  was  a  German 
volume.  Faith  and  Morals  (Philadelphia,  1804).  See 
Fifty  Years  in  the  Luther  an  Ministry  (1878),  p.  63. 

Wadaworth,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  Urn  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  8,  1814.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1887,  and  after  teach- 
ing one  year  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Troy.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1842;  in  1850  was  called  to  the 
Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  l'a.. 
which,  under  his  charge,  became  large,  influential,  and 
flourishing;  in  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Calvary 
Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1869  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia as  pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  which  in  1873  united  with  the  Immanuel  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Hp  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1, 
1882.  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  an  earnest,  eh»qucnt  preacher, 
and  bad  few  equals  in  the  pulpit.  See  XecroL  Rrjwrt 
of  Princeton  7*W.  Sent.  1882,  p.  39.    (\V.  P.  S.) 

Walt,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Washington  County.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1789.  He  made 
a  profession  of  religion  March  12. 1809;  was  ordained  at 
Sharon,  Mass.,  June  3,  1818,  and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.C,  where 
for  a  time  he  was  a  tutor.  He  became  pastor  at  Ncw- 
bern,  N.C..  in  1827,  and  for  a  number  of  years  travelled 
through  that  state.  Under  his  auspices  the  religious 
organ  of  the  denomination,  the  Recordrr,  was  estab- 
lished. To  him,  also,  Wake  Forest  College  owes  its 
existence.  It  was  started  as  a  manual-labor  institution 
in  1833.  and  he  was  called  to  preside  over  it.  The  school, 
in  1KT.»,  having  abandoned  the  manual-labor  feature, 
was  made  a  college,  and  Dr.  Wait  continued  at  its  head 
until  1X46,  and  then  resigned,  filling  the  position  of 
pastor  of  one  or  two  churches  until  1*51,  when  he  be- 
came principal  of  a  female  school  in  Oxford,  N.C,  where 
he  remained  until  1866.  He  died  July  28,  1867.  See 
Cathcart,  Baptist  Eneyctep.  p.  1 198.    (J.  C  a) 

Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  Urn  at  Bath,  Dec  15,  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  at  a  very 
early  period  in  life  entered  upon  authorship,  and  for 
mote  than  thirty  years  issued  a  constant  succession  of 


works  on  topographical  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  curate  of  the  churches  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Westminster,  he  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  story  A 
the  historical  associations  connected  with  tb<«*  par- 
ishes. His  three  volumes  on  the  narrative  at*  West- 
minster, and  the  two  most  famous  parish  churches 
which  bear  its  name,  were  published  l»efore  1*51.  I: 
that  year  he  published  The  English  Ordinal,  its  His- 
tory, Validity,  and  Catholicity ;  tri/h  an  Intix^iur***. 
The  Three  Holy  Orders  of  Ministers  in  the  '"AirrrA.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  precentor*hip  and  f 
bendal  stall  of  Oving.  at  Chichester,  ami  ill  u*tratrti  the 
history  of  the  cathedral  to  which  be  was  attached  by 
numerous  volumes  on  its  bishops-  and  episcopal  regi«n. 
He  died  at  London,  Dec  22, 1880.  Besides  the  wnticcs 
already  mentioned,  he  published.  Sacred  A  rr**is'^ 
(Lond.  1868) :—  Traditions  and  Custom*  of  Cafkedrcs 
(1872)  .—  The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  f 
the  Church  of  England  ( 1KT4) :— CAarrA-tewi.  and  h/t 
in  English  Minsters  (1880).  Mr.  Walcott  was  ais*  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Transaction*  of  the  Briu&a 
Archaeological  Association  and  the  Royal  TTaiMlj  «** 
Literature.    (B.  P.) 

Waldby,  Robert,  D.D..  an  Irish  prelate,  was  breg 
in  the  city  of  York,  and  received  the  rudiment*  of  !  t» 
education  in  the  abbey  of  Tickell,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
l)ecame  divinity  professor  at  Toulouse.  In  13K3  he  was 
sent  by  Richard  II  to  treat  with  John,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, another  time  to  negotiate  a  neutral  leagwe  «ni 
Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  and  a  third  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  John,  earl  of  Armagnac.  to  true  obcsSieace. 
In  1391  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  In  139*  be 
was  constituted  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  13?.*  l»  •» 
summoned  to  a  great  council  to  be  held  at  Kilkevty. 
He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  ChicheMer,  an 4  (no 
that  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  <fceJ 
in  1397.  See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  A.chUshefs  ef 
Dublin,  p.  146. 

Walker,  Joseph  R-.  D.lL,  a  Protestant  Erisctaai 
clergyman,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1817.  For  nf;v-*rr 
years,  that  is,  from  1823  to  1878.  he  was  rect«r  of  ac 
Helenas  Parish,  Beaufort,  &  C.  He  died  April  2,  lS% 
aged  eighty-three  years.  See  /'/  of.  Episc.  A I 
1880.  p.  172. 

See  \Xa 


Wallace,  Robert,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  m mister 
at  Barnwell,  Ayrshire,  and  was  consecrated  hi*!*?  <& 
the  Isles,  at  St.  Andrews,  in  January.  1661.  He  dsn! 
in  1675.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  310. 

Waller,  William  J.,  M.D„  S.T.D..  a  Pnxesua: 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  Jan.  5,  1799.  He  wa» 
ordained  deacon  in  1844,  and  pre»byter  in  1845.  Frca 
1847  to  1859  he  was  president  of  Shelby 
then  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.  About  I8**4 
turned  to  his  former  position  at  Sbelbyvilie.  ai>d  there 
remained  until  about  1868.  when  he  went  to 
About  1873  be  removed  to  Louisville.  In  1877  he 
to  Anchorage,  where  he  died,  April  21, 1879. 
Episc.  A  Imanac,  1880,  p.  172. 
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Walter  (1),  a  Scotch  prolate,  was  probably  bishop 
of  St  Andrews  in  the  12th  century.  See  Keitb,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  9. 

Walter  (2),  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  in  1324.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  83. 

Walters,  W.  T..  D.P.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  in  1825.  He  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  early  in  life,  and  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1848,  in  which  he  became  first 
a  tutor  and  then  professor  of  mathematics,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  the  college  was  closed  by  the  civil 
war.  He  was  chosen,  in  1867,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Convention,  and  for  three 
years  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  Mas 
also  for  some  time  occupied  in  editorial  work,  being 
connected  for  a  while  with  the  Biblical  Recorder,  of 
which  for  several  years  he  was  the  agricultural  editor. 
Two  churches,  those  of  Littleton  and  Wilson,  N.  C,  were 
organized  by  him.  He  died  Dec.  31,  1877.  Sec  Cath- 
cart,  Bopt.  Encyclop.  p.  1208.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Walton  (called  Moustem),  John,  an  Irish  prelate, 
was  the  eighteenth  abbot  of  Osney,  near  Oxford,  to  the 
government  of  which  house  he  was  appointed  in  1452. 
From  this  abbacy  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Dublin,  consecrated  in  England,  and  invested  with 
the  pall  in  1172.  He  did  not  receive  formal  restitution 
of  the  temporalities  of  his  see  until  1477.  In  1478  this 
prelate  annexed  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  St.  Kevin  to 
hia  choral  vicar  of  the  prebend  of  Cullen.  He  resigned 
in  1484.  See  D' Alton,  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  p.  166. 

Warburton,  Charlks  Mojjgax,  D.D.,  an  Irish 
bishop,  was  born  in  1755,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
was  intended  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sent  to 
study  in  one  of  the  institutions  on  the  Continent  en- 
dowed for  the  education  of  Romish  priests,  but  was 
thrown  by  accident  into  the  society  of  the  earl  of  Moira, 
who  induced  him  to  become  a  Protestant.  He  was, 
after  taking  orders,  appointed  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in 
America.  Not  long  afterwards  he  changed  his  name 
from  Mongan  to  Warburton,  became  dean  of  Ardagh, 
then  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1806,  and  of  Cloyne  in  1820. 
He  died  at  Cloyne  palace,  Aug.  9,  1826.  See  (Loud.) 
A  nnual  Register,  1826,  p.  270. 

Ward  (prop.  "1*212^2  or  P."}T2BT3, 0vXar/; ;  occasion- 
ally 15510  [Ezek.  xix,  9J,  or  rH]TB  [ix,  1,  11],  custody 
[•'oversight,"  etc,]),  a  prison  (q.  v.)  or  an  apartment 
thereof  ((Jen.  xl,  3;  Acts  xii.  10);  also  a  watch-post  nt 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xii,  26;  I  Chron.  ix,  23). 
This  term  is  likewise  used  to  designate  a  class  or  de- 
tachment of  priests  or  Levites  (xxv,  8;  Nch.  xii,  24; 
xiii,  30). 

Ward,  John,  LL.D.,  an  English  Baptist  educator, 
was  born  in  London  in  1679,  his  father  being  a  Baptist 
minister.  He  possessed  learning  of  the  highest  order, 
and  loved  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  an  intense 
affection.  He  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  G  res- 
ham  College  in  1720,  and  died  in  1758.  Among  the 
productions  of  his  pen  were,  The  Lives  of  the  Greshum 
Professors:— The  Westminster  Greek  Grammar.  He 
assisted  Horsley  in  his  Britannia  Jiomana,  and  Ains- 
worth  in  his  Dictionary.  Sec  Cathcart,  Bapt.  Encyclop. 
p.  1208.    (J.  C  S.) 

Ward,  Seth,  D.D.,  I'. U.S.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  mathematician,  waa  bom  at  Buntingford,  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1617.  He  graduated  at  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  about  1687,  an. I  became  a  fellow  of  the 
same  college  in  1610;  but  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship in  1643,  for  refusing  to  sigu  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  He  then  became  a  private  tutor,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  in  1649,  and  remained  at  that 
post  until  1661.  He  was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege in  1657,  but  did  not  receive  possession ;  and  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College  in  1659,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
XII.— K  K  K 


•ign  this  position  at  the  Restoration,  in  1660.  The 
same  year,  however,  he  received  the  vicarage  of  8b 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  London,  and  the  precetitorship  of  Ex- 
eter; and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter  in 
1661.  He  became  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1662.  bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1667,  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
in  1671,  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  1672,  archdeacon  of 
Wilta  in  1675,  prebeudary  of  Winchester  in  1676,  chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury  in  1681,  and  treasurer  of  Salisbury  in 
1687.  In  1682  he  founded  at  Salisbury  a  college"  for 
the  widows  of  clergymen.  About  1687  he  lost  his  men- 
tal faculties,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  Jan.  6,  1689. 
He  was  a  distinguished  astronomer,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  author  of 
A  n  frlssay  on  the  Being  and  A  ttributes  of  God ;  on  the 
Dnmortalily  of  the  Soul,  etc  (Oxford,  1652) :— a  volume 
of  Sermons  (Loud.  1674):  —  Bralectio  de  Cometis,  etc 
(1653) :  —  Aslrtmomiti  Geometrica  (1656):  —  and  other 
works.    See  English  Cyclopcedut,  s.  v. 

Warden,  a  keeper,  a  guardian ;  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  head  of  a  college,  and  sometimes  to  the 
superior  of  the  chapters  in  conventual  churches. 

Ward] aw,  Waltkr,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  arch- 
deacon of  Lothian,  and  secretary  to  king  David  II,  when 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  in 
1368.  He  was  bishop  here  in  1389.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  246. 

Wardrobe  p3ffl, 2  Kings xxii,  14;  2 Chron. xxxiv, 
22;  clothing  or  garments,  as  usually  rendered),  the  ves- 
try of  the  palace  or  temple  (q.  v.). 

Warne,  Joskpii  Andukws,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, born  in  London,  England,  in  1795,  was  converted  in 
early  life,  graduated  at  Stepney  College  in  1821,  in  1822 
came  to  America,  settling  first  in  North  Carolina,  where, 
after  teaching  some  time,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Ncwbern,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  Furman 
Academy  of  Edgefield,  S.  C  Later  he  came  north,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  successively  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  South  Reading  (now  Wake- 
field), Mass.;  Brookline  (seven  years) ;  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Providence,  and  the  Sansom  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia.  He  died  at  Frankford,  March  9,  1881. 
Dr.  Warne  was  greatly  interested  in  foreign  missions. 
He  was  editor  of  a  Baptist  edition  of  The  Comprehensive 
Commentary.  See  The  National  Baptist,  March  17, 
1881.    (.1.  C.  S.) 

Warneford.  Samlkl  Wilson,  D.C.L.,  a  clergyman 
of  the  English  Church,  was  born  at  Sevenhampton,  near 
Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1758.  He  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1786,  and  B.C.L.  in  1790.  He  became 
rector  of  Liddiard  Millicent,  Wilts,  in  1809 ;  and  of  Bour- 
ton-ou-the-Hill,  in  (iloucestershire,  in  1810,  where  he 
lived  plainly,  and  bestowed  the  large  fortune  of  which 
he  was  then  in  possession  in  gifts  of  public  charity  and 
benevolence.  He  founded  schools  and  almshouses  in 
his  own  parish,  and  contributed  largely  to  schools,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  the 
Clergy  Orphan-school  he  gave  thirteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  In  1844  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  canonry  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral;  and  in  1849  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
the  Warneford  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense 
of  which  was  met  by  public  subscription.  He  died  at 
Bourton,  Jan.  11, 1855. 

Warnefrid,  Paul.    Sec  Paul  tub  Deacon. 

Warner,  John  (1).  D.D.,  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London,  in 
1585.  He  was  elected  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  159°-;  graduated  A.B.  in  1602;  made  perpetual 
fellow  in  1605;  dean  of  Lichfield  in  1633;  and  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Jan.  14, 1688.  He  died  in  1666.  Being 
a  loyalist,  he  suffered  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well.   He  was  the  author  of  Church  Lands  not  to  be 
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Sold  (Lond.  1646) :— and  letter  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  con-  J 
cerning  the  Chapter  on  Original  Sin  in  the  Usum  Seces- 
SHrium  (1656).  He  also  published  several  sermons.  I 
He  possessed  considerable  furtune,  and  *u  very  liberal 
with  it,  Riving  during  his  lifetime  and  bequeathing  at 
his  death  some  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  charitable 
purposes.    Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Iticl.  s.  v. 

Warner,  John  (2),  D.D„  sn  English  clergyman, 
son  of  Dr.  Ferdinando  Warner,  was  born  at  Ronde,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1736.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1758;  preached 
many  years  at  a  chapel  in  Long  Acre;  became  rector 
of  Hockliffc  and  Chalgrave,  Bedfordshire,  in  1771,  and 
afterwards  of  Stourton,  Wilts.  He  died  in  St.  John's 
8quare,Clerkcnwell,  Jan.  20. 1800.  He  resided  in  France 
during  the  Revolution,  and  thus  became  an  anient  re- 
publican. He  was  the  author  of  Metronari*ton ;  or,  A 
New  Pleasure  Recommended  in  a  IHssertatiim  upon  a 
Part  of  Greek  and  fMtin  Prosody  (Lond.  1797) ;  and  Me- 
moirs ofMekerchus,  in  the  Cattleman's  Magazine.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Warpulia,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
the  winds;  one  in  the  train  of  followers  of  Perun, 
the  god  of  thunder.  He  causes  the  roaring  of  the 
storm. 

Warren,  John  (1),  DJ>,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1670,  became  prel»endary  of  Exeter  in  1709, 
and  died  in  1736.  He  published  some  single  sermons 
which  have  been  commended.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  ft.  v. 

Warren,  John  (2).  LL.D,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  18th  century,  became  archdeacon  of  Worcester  in 
1775,  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1779,  was  translated  to 
Bangor  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  He  published  six 
single  sermons  (1777-92).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  ft.  v. 

Warren,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  India,  was  t>orn  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Aug.  30, 1809.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  the  academy  at  Hymouth,  N.  II..  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing  at  Concord,  and  afterwards  resumed  his  stud- 
ies at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  where  he  was  con  vert- 
ed, and  soon  after  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  one  of  the 
large  body  of  students  who  left  on  account  of  the  aboli- 
tion excitement.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  Al- 
legheny Seminary,  where  be  connected  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  October,  1*28,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Scott,  he  left  for  India, 
where  his  knowledge  of  printing  contributed  to  his 
great  usefulness  in  superintending  the  press.  He  took 
with  him  and  set  up  at  Allahabad  the  first  mission 
press  ever  established  in  India  north  of  Scramporc. 
He  was  much  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  India,  and  aided  in  establishing  the  high- 
school  at  Af»ra  for  European  and  EuraMan  children. 
In  1853  lie  returned  to  the  United  States  to  make  pro- 
vision fur  the  education  of  his  children,  and  entered  for 
a  time  upon  pastoral  work  in  Indiana.  He  served  also 
as  chaplain  during  the  late  civil  war.  In  Oclolwr, 
1872,  he  returned  to  India  and  completed  a  Grammar 
of  the  I'rdu  Dialect,  and  partially  completed  a  transla- 
tion of  Gescmiis's  Ihbretc  Uxirr'm.  The  Rev.  John  S. 
Wood.«ide,  of  Dehra,  Northern  India,  in  communicating 
the  death  of  Dr.  Warren,  writes,  among  other  things, 
"Throughout  his  illness  his  constant  prayer  was  for 
patience,  that  he  might  have  grace  to  endure  all  he 
had  to  suffer.  He  did  not  desire  that  his  life  should  be 
unduly  prolonged,  but  his  prayer  was, « Come,  I.ord  Je- 
sus, and  come  quicklv.' "  He  died  at  Morar  Gualior, 
March  7,  1879.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Warren.  Samuel,  LI~D.,  eminent  in  the  history 
of  EnglUh  Methodism,  commenced  his  career  as  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister  in  180*2.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ability, 
ome  of  the  most  important  circuits  in 


England.  Jealous  of  the  rising  influence  of  Dr.  Jab*s 
Bunting,  he  objected  to  certain  feature*  in  the  fc#n» 
tion  of  a  theological  institution  in  1834,  and  not  c«w-r 
in  hit  opposition,  he  was  suspended  from  his  roinkct-ra. 
functions  at  a  special  district  meeting  at  Marx-he* <r 
where  he  was  then  stationed,  in  October  of  that  yi" 
Controversial  publications  were  issued  by  both  party, 
violent  language  was  indulged  in,  an  extensive  asr-ta- 
tion  followed,  and  a  large  defection  fr«»rn  tbe  :i~ 
was  the  result.  Dr.  Warren's  case  exciting  much  ry-v 
pathy.  Deeming  himself  unconstitutionally  susjw.o- 
ed,  Warreu  appealed  to  the  high  court  of  chancery.  U: 
on  March  25,  1835,  the  lord  high  -  chance Uor  -in* 
the  appeal.  At  the  Wesleyan  conference  at  Sbt&- 
in  August  following,  Dr.  Warren  was  cxpolk-d  fn*n  tU 
connect  ion.  Many  of  his  symtiathizt-rB  amalgam:*-: 
I  with  the  I>eeds  secessionists  w  ho  had  adopted  the  m*- 
'  of  the  Protestant  Methodists  in  1828.  ami  assumed  re- 
name of  the  Wesleyan  Association  Mcth<>di*ts  in  I<s-i 
and  in  1857  both  united  in  the  formation  of  tfcai  re- 
spectable body,  the  United  Methodic  Free  Charti. 
Dr.  Warren  himself,  becoming  tired  of  the  exciteroew 
and  extremes  connected  with  an  agitation,  many  fut- 
ures of  which  could  never  have  l>een  congenial  to  i  u 
sober  and  deliberate  judement,  was  received  into  t!- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  liecame  the  incumbent  of  A.i- 
Souls'  Church,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  which  prefenr**:; 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1874.  Dr.  Warren  public 
besides  a  number  of  sermons,  Memoirs  and  SeUrt  L*t- 
ttrs  of  Mrs.  A.  Warren  (1832,  12mo> :—  A  IHnr*i  <>/•«• 
Iaiws  and  ReguUitions  of  the  Wesleyan  3Drhc^uti  ;5; 
cd.  Lond.  1835).  See  Stevenson,  //tar.  of  City  £«w 
Chttpel,  p.  557;  Adeline  Waddv,  Life  of  S.  l>.  Woo* 
/>./>,  P  98 ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  West.  Metk^iism  (see  mn  r* 
and  Appendices  //-/'),  iii,  575-606;  Minutes  ef  Ccmtrr- 
ence,  1835,  vii,  542-591 ;  Jackson.  Life  of  P.c-brrX  Stwum. 
D.D.  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1855),  p.  14*  *q. 

Warren,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  cai- 
ister,  was  born  at  Walerford,  Me.,  Oct,  21,  18KL.  K> 
was  a  student  at  Philli|»  Academy.  Andovcr.  Hass>: 
also  in  Buwdoin  College  from  1834  to  1836;  gra<:uat^ 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838;  preach 
in  Wells,  Me.,  six  months;  was  ordained  at  Winebag. 
Feb.  14,  1840;  installed  at  Upton,  Maw^  Nov.  14.  Un- 
dismissed April  29,  1856;  was  district  secretary  (A  tbe 
American  Ik>anl  of  Commissioner*  for  Foreign  Sfb**  ra 
for  northern  New  England,  residing  at  Gorhanx  )f'- 
from  1857  to  1878,  and  dietl  Jan.  2*,  1*79.    He  re- 
lished, Geography  and  Atlas  (1843; UmmksM  Cm- 
secration  and  Baptism   (1846): —  7Y«/raW'#  Imtit 
lecture  (1848):— Spirit's  Sword  ( 1868)  :— Ftn*rvl  Ser. 
mon:  — Religious  Progress:— A  Voice  to  the  Yonmc.  an- 
other sermons.    Also  a  work  on,  Theories  of  tie  Hi. 
—  Twtlce  Years  with  the  Children: — Our  Imdehttsmm 
to  Missions.    Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  18*0,  p.  81. 

Warrener,  William,  an  English  W«-»kyan  ag- 
ister, was  received  into  the  work  by  Wesley  in  1T~Y 
After  laboring  in  Great  Britain  for  seven  year*,  he  «c~r. 
as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  **  being  the  first  *. 
our  preachers," say  the  Minutes,"  who  was  re-cularir  i> 
pointed  to  that  work."  He,  with  Clarke  and  Ilimn'. 
went  over  with  I>r.  Coke,  in  1786,  on  that  cvkbrre. 
voysge  intended  to  terminate  in  Nova  Scotia.  but  «  Kxrh 
ended  really  eighteen  hundred  miles  south,  at  O*  isj-^ 
of  Antigua.  Warrener  was  stationed  on  that  fin-: 
where  a  most  flourishing  cause  was  inaugurated,  the*- 
ciety  having  been,  in  fact,  already  formed  by 
Gilbert  and  John  Baxter.  In  1797,  after  a 
career,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  and  was 
to  a  circuit.  In  1818  he  retired;  and  on  Nov.  27.  J«a 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  passed  away, 
"  triumphing  gloriously  over  death."  He  was  the  are 
Methodist  missionary  who  addressed  the  great  mtmnsi 
gatherings  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  &*sc 
so  at  the  memorable  meeting  at  Leeds,  See  S#nK±- 
Uist.  of  Wed.  Methodism,  ui,  101  sq. ;  also  i.  544 ;  u.  JC 
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546  ;  Steven*,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,853;  Hi,  488;  Min- 
utes of  the  Conference,  182G;  Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  of 
Missions  (revised  ed.  1854),  p.  763. 

Wars  OF  THE  LORD,  Book  or  the  (1D0 
rvfP  nirnbp),  a  document  cited  Numb,  xxi,  14. 
It  was  probably  a  collection  of  poems  or  songs  cele- 
brating the  victories  which  had  been  achieved  by  the 
Israelites  by  the  help  of  God,  That  it  was  an  Amorit- 
ish  work,  as  Michaelis  suggested,  is  disproved  by  the 
use  of  the  term  mn*,  which  Michaelis  vainly  attempts 
to  show  is  to  be  taken  as  a  verb,  and  the  passage  trans* 
lated:  "As  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars,  it  shall 
be."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  were  min- 
strels enough  in  Israel  at  all  times  of  their  history  to 
record  the  events  of  that  history  in  song,  and  those 

*  ■  !!>[  'I  before  the  date  of  this  notice  might  have 

been  written  in  a  book.  What  confirms  this  are  the 
undoubted  fragments  of  ancient  songs  in  ver.  17, 18,  and 
27-30. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  passage  cited  means;  but  it 
seems  to  give  a  geographical  notice,  and  probably  was 
of  some  importance  as  indicating  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  Moabitish  territory  (Roseiimuller,uJ  toe.;  Haver- 
nick,  EiiUeit.  I,  ii,  5<>4,  Eng.  transl.  p.  321 ;  Bleck,  Einleii. 
p.  199).  Hengstenberg  has  a  peculiar  view  (Beitrag*, 
ii,  223 ),  which  Baumgarten  (  The<jlog.  Commrntar,  ii, 
314)  follows.  He  translates:  "And  Vaheb  (he  took — 
i.  e.  Jehovah)  in  the  storm,  and  the  brooks,  the  Arnon 
aud  the  valley  of  the  brooks  which  goes  down  to  the 
dwelling  of  Ar,  and  leans  on  the  borders  of  Moab." 
This  is  not  very  different  from  the  Sept,  version :  cia 
toito  Xiyirai  iv  fiijlMtff'  iroAtfioc  too  Kvpiov  Tip* 
'Lmufi  (they  probably  read  3HT  for  3PP)  ifkoyim ,  rol  I 

rove  y '/""'»<"''.:  'Apvwv.—  Kitto.    It  was  evidently! 
one  of  the  documents  used  by  Moses  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  It  may  have  contained,  among | 
other  matters,  the  history  of  the  expeditions  occasion- 1 
ally  made  by  the  Hebrews,  while  in  Egypt,  among  the 
surrounding  tribes.    At  any  rate,  some  such  document 
seoms  to  have  been  used  by  the  writer  of  Chronicles, 
and  its  contents  are  characterized  as  "  ancient  things" 
(I  Chron.  iv,  21-23;  vii,  21,  22).    See  Xew-Engiander, 
Jan.  1862.    See  Pkntatkuch. 

Warton,  Joseph,  D.I).,  an  English  clergyman,  son 
of  Thomas  Warton,  Sr.,  wan  born  at  Dunsford,  Surrey, 
in  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1744; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  curate; 
to  his  father  at  Basingstoke  from  1744  to  1746;  curate 
at  Chelsea  fmm  174C  to  1748;  became  rector  of  Wins- 
lade,  Hampshire,  in  1748;  travelled  in  France  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent  with  the  duke  of  Bolton  in. 
1751  ;  became  rector  of  Tunworth  in  1754,  of  Wick- 
ham  in  1782,  and  of  Cphara  in  1788.  He  was  second 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  1755  to  1766,  and 
head  master  from  17G6  to  1793.  He  became  chaplain 
to  Sir  George  Lyttellon  in  1756;  prebendary  of  St. 
Tanl's,  London,  in  1782:  and  prebendary  of  Winchester 
in  1788.  He  died  at  Wickliam,  in  Hampshire,  Feb.  23, 
1800.  His  principal  published  works  are.  Odes  on  Va- 
rious Subjects  (  1746):  —  a  poetical  translation  of  the 
Erlttffues  and  (icorgies  of  Virgil  (1753):— an  Essay  on 
the  (,'emus  and  Writing*  of  Pope  (1756  82):— twenty- 
four  critical  papers  in  The  Adrenturer:— and  editions 
of  the  works  of  Pope  (1797,9  vols.)  and  Dryden  (1811, 
4  vols.).  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ton,  with  a  selection  from  his  poetry  and  literary  cor- 
respondence, was  published  in  1806  by  Rev.  John  Wool], 
roaster  of  the  school  at  Midhurst,  in  Sussex.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Waser,  Caspar  (or  Gaspab),  a  Swiss  theologian, 
was  born  at  Zurich,  Sept.  1, 1565.  He  studied  at  Alt- 
dorf  and  Heidelberg,  travelled  extensively  through  Hol- 
land, England,  Ireland,  and  Italy,  and  after  his  return, 


in  1593,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Witticon,  which  place 
he  exchanged,  in  1596,  for  the  deanery  at  Zurich,  con- 
necting at  the  same  time  the  professorship  of  Hebrew. 
In  1607  he  received  also  the  chair  of  Greek,  and  in  1611 
the  theological  chair,  and  died  Nov.  9, 1625.  He  wrote, 
Archetypus  Gram,  Hebraic**-,  Duabus  praxipue  Parti- 
bns,  Etymohtgia  et  Syntax i  Absolutus,  etc  (Basle,  1600, 
aud  often) :—Tractatus  de  Antiquis  S  ummis  Ifebrtro— 
rum,  Chaldvorum,  et  Syrorum  (Zurich,  1605) :— De  An- 
tiquis llebrasurum  Mensuris: — Elementale  Vhaldaicum, 
etc.  See  Jodoc.  a  Kuosen,  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  C. 
Waseri;  Witte,  Duirium  Biographicum ;  Kiinig,  Bibli- 
otheca  Xoea  et  Vetus ;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  tjelehrten- 
Isxikon,  a.  v. ;  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  494 ;  Stcinschncider, 
Bibliographisches  llandbuch,  s.  v. ;  Biographic  Unicer. 
stile,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wash  (denoted  by  several  Hebrew  words  of  vary- 
ing import;  but  in  Greek  viwru,  which  applies  to  a  part 
of  the  person,  is  clearly  distinguished  from  Xot'w,  which 
applies  to  the  whole  body,  in  John  xiii,  10,  where  the 
A.  V.  unfortunately  confounds  the  two).  This  act  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  personal  cleanliness  is  considered 
under  Bathk.  We  here  treat  it  under  its  ceremonial 
aspect.    See  Ablution. 

The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing  for  purposes  of 
religious  purification :  one,  of  the  whole  body  by  im- 
mersion, ^23,  tubdl,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  the  proselytes  at  their  initia- 
tion ;  the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping, 
or  pouring  of  water,  tsabd,  which  was  of  daily 
use,  not  oidy  for  the  hands  and  feet,  but  also  for  cups  and 
other  vessels  used  at  their  meals  (Matt,  xxv,  2;  Mark 
vii,  3, 4).  The  six  water-pots  of  stone  used  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii,  6)  were  set  for  this 
purpose.  To  these  two  modes  of  purificat  ion  our  Lord 
seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii,  10.  where  the  being  "  clean 
every  whit"  implies  one  who  had  Income  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  had  renounced  the  sins  of  his 
former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  sup|*>sed  to  be 
wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  never 
repeated  among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in 
such  a  case  was  the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  See  Wash- 
ing (the  Bawls  attd  Eeet).  Sometimes  the  lustration 
was  performed  by  sprinkling  blood  or  anointing  with 
oil.  Sprinkling  was  performed  either  with  the  finger, 
or  with  a  branch  of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  with 
scarlet  wool  (Lev.  xiv,  4-6;  Numb,  xix,  18;  Psa.  li,7). 
See  Baptism. 

The  practice  of  frequent  ablutions  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews;  we  find  it  rigidly  enjoined  by  the 
Mohammedan  law.  We  quote  the  following  extract 
from  Taylor,  History  of  Mohammedanism: 

"The  Sonna  of  the  Mohammedans  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  nri' itishnah,  of  the  Jews,  aud  comprehends 
all  their  religions  traditions,  (a.)  From  It  we  take  the 
following  account  of  the  greater  pnriflcatiou,  GhasL  It 
mnst  be  remembered  that  there  are  seven  species  of  wa- 
ter fit  for  rightly  performing  religious  ablutions :  that  is 
to  say,  rain,  sea,  river,  fountain,  well,  snow,  aud  ice  water. 
But  the  principal  requisites  for  the  lustration  Ghasl  are 
three:  (1)  intention:  (2)  a  perfect  cleansing;  (3)  that  the 
water  should  touch  the  entire  skin  and  every  hair.  There 
arc  live  requisites  of  the  traditional  law,  or  Sonna:  (1)  the 
appropriate  phrase,  Bismillah  ('Iu  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  God*),  must  be  pronounced :  (2)  the  palms  mnst 
be  washed  before  the  hands  are  pnt  into  the  basin;  (3) 
the  lustration  Wodu  must  be  performed ;  (4)  the  skin  must 
be  ruhbed  with  the  band :  (8)  it  must  be  prolonged.  (We 
omit  the  cases  iu  which  this  lustration  is  reqnlred.)  (6.) 
The  second  lustration,  Wodu.  The  principal  parts,  indeed 
the  divine  (they  are  called  divine  because  taken  from  the 
Koran)  institutions,  of  the  lustration  Wodu  are  six:  (1) 
intention ;  (S)  the  washing  of  the  entire  face :  (3)  the  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  and  forearms  up  to  the  elbows;  (4)  the 
rubbing  of  some  parts  of  the  head;  (8)  the  washing  or  the 
feet  as  Tar  as  the  ankles;  («)  observance  of  the  prescribed 
order. 

"The  Institutes  of  the  traditional  law  about  this  lustra- 
tion are  ten:  (1)  the  preparatory 
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be  used ;  (2)  the  palms  must  be  washed  before  the  hands 
are  pat  Into  the  barln;  (3)  the  month  must  be  cleansed ; 
(4)  water  mast  be  drawn  through  the  uostrlU;  (5)  the 
eutire  head  and  ears  mast  be  rubbed ;  (6)  If  the  beard  be 
thick,  the  fingers  mast  be  drawn  through  It;  (7)  the  toes 
moot  be  separated:  (S}  the  right  hand  and  foot  should 
be  washed  before  the  left ;  (9)  these  ceremonies  must  be 
thrice  repeated :  (in)  the  whole  must  be  performed  in  un- 
interrupted succession.  (We  omit  the  cases  iu  which  this 
lustration  is  required.) 

"Of  purification  by  sand.  The  divine  institutions  re- 
specting purification  by  nnnd  are  four:  (1)  Intention;  («) 
the  rubbing  or  the  face  |  (3)  the  rubbing  or  the  hands  nud 
forearms  np  to  the  elbows :  (4)  the  observance  of  this  or- 
der.  But  the  Sonnite  ordinances  are  three:  (1)  the  for- 


down  upon  him  the  hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt,  xr.: 
Luke  xi,  38).    Whether  the  expression  wtrjptj  used  kg 
Mark  has  reference  to  any  special  regulation  mar, 
haps,  be  doubtful;  the  senses  "oft"  (A.  V.)  and  -ur- 
gently" (Alford)  have  been  assigned  to  it;  but  it 
possibly  signify  "  with  the  fist,"  as  though  it  were  t»> 
essary  to  close  the  one  hand,  which  had  already  km 
cleansed,  before  it  was  applied  to  the  unclean  one.  II.- 
sense  appears  preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  U . 
similar  character,  such  as  "  up  to  the  wrist"  (LightCwt 
M  up  to  the  elbow"  (Theophylact) ;  "  having  closed  Us< 
hand"  which  is  undergoing  the  washing  (Grotius:  Saj- 
iger).    The  Pharisaical  regulations  on  this  subject  *r* 
embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  lWm 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ablution  was  confined  > 
the  hand  (ii,  §  3),  and  that  great  care  was  needed  to  v- 
cure  perfect  purity  in  the  water  used.    The  ordinarv.* 


inula  Hismillah  |  (2)  the  right  hand  and  foot  precede  the 
(3)  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  without  interrup- 
The  Mohammedans  have  borrowed  the  permission 


left: 


to  use 

Indeed,  Cedrenus 


,  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the  Jews. 

bciujj 

to 


used  for  a  Christian  baptism.  Their  necessity  dlctat 
the  permission ;  we  need  not  therefore  have  recourse 


S)  the 
iligent 
time  o 

See  Lustration 


person  must  be  on  a  Jonrney;  («)  he  must  have 
tly  searched  for  water ;  (8)  It  must  be  at  the  stuted 
f  prayer;  <4)  the  saud  must  be  clean." 


Washburn,  Alvin  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  at  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  in  1862,  and  in  1866  removed  to  Cleveland, 
i »..  as  rector  of  Grace  Church,  where  he  coutinued  until 
his  death,  near  Ashtabula,  Dec.  SO,  1876.  See  Prot. 
Episc.  Almanac,  1878,  p.  170. 

Washburn,  Edward  Abiel,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass..  April  16,  1819.  After  receiving  a  good  primary 
education,  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  prep- 
aration for  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  admitted 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  graduated  in  1838  with 
high  honors.  After  studying  a  short  time  at  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover  and  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  he  served  for  about  six  months  as  a  licentiate 
under  the  Worcester  Association  of  Ministers,  but  in 
1843  took  orders  as  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1845  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
bishop  Eastburn,  of  his  native  state.  His  first  call  was 
to  the  rectorship  of  Su  Pauls  Church  at  Newburyport. 
After  laboring  seven  years  in  this  parish,  he  spent  two 
years  iu  travel  in  the  East  and  on  the  continent.  Re- 
turning home  in  1854,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Coxe  at  St. 
John*  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  His  next  parish  was 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1865  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  on  East  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York  city, 
where  he  labored  until" his  death,  Feb.  2,  1881.  Dr. 
Washburn  was  a  large-minded,  warm-hearted  theolo- 
gian, an  evangelical  preacher,  and  an  admirable  pastor. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  religious  enterprises  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  aided  Dr.  SchatT  in  the 
preparation  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Lange's  Commen- 
tary, and  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the 
Ten  Commandments, 

Washing  tiik  Hands  and  Feet.  The  particular 
attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  cleansing  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  orig- 
inated in  the  social  usages  of  the  East,  As  knives  and 
forks  were  dispensed  with  iu  eating,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  com- 
mon dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean ;  and,  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  heat  of  an 
Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on  entering  a  house 
was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  company  and  of  re- 
freshment to  the  traveller.  (In  the  following  account 
of  them,  we  chiefly  use  the  art.  in  Smith's  Did.  of  the 
Bible.)    Ste  Wash. 

I.  Washing  the  Hands  was  transformed  by  the  Phari- 
sees of  the  New-Test,  age  into  a  matter  of  ritual  observ- 
ance (Mark  vii,  3),  and  special  rules  were  laid  down  as 
to  the  times  and  manner  of  iu  performance.  The  neg- 
lect of  these  rules  by  our  Lord  and  bis  disciples  drew 


meals  is  still  universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  countri** 
(Lane,  i,  190;  Hur.khanit,  Notes,  i,  C3  ;  Th< 
ana  Book,  i,  184).   See  Hard. 

The  Mosaic  law  directed  that  in  certain  cases  lU 
Jews  should  wash  their  hands,  to  signify  that  tber 
were  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  an  unknown  person  fou^J 
murdered  (Deut.  xxi,  6).  Pilate  was  probably  awirt 
of  this  custom,  for,  from  Matt,  xxvii,  24,  we  find,  -  Wh-  r 
Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  savin.:.  1 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  :  see  re 
it."  He  knew  that  this  symbolical  act  was  calculated 
to  make  an  impression,  and  would  be  distinctly  uocVr- 
stood.  To  himself,  also,  the  adoption  of  this  ceretr.acr 
was  perfectly  natural,  as  the  rite  was  common  amoec 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  one  of  expiation  for  an  sr. 
of  unintentional  or  unwilling  homicide.  See  the  moo- 
ographs  on  the  subject  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
gram, p.  55, 59, 121.    See  Ren  Hkifer. 

II.  Washing  the  Feet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  i 
ritual  observance  except  in  connection  with  the  service-* 
of  the  sanctuary  (Exod,  xxx,  19,  21).    It  held  a  h%k 
place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Imme- 
diately after  a  guest  presented  himself  at  the  teut-docc. 
it  was  usual  to  offer  the  necessary  materials  for  wi 
the  feet  (Gen.  xviii,4;  xix,2;  xxiv,  32;  xliii,  24; 
xix,  21 ;  com  p.  Horn.  0<L  iv,  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  com- 
plimentary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  fut  Lis 
guest  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41 ;  Luke  vii,  38, 44  ;  John  xiti.  5-14; 
1  Tim.  v,  10).    Such  a  token  of  hospitality  is  still  occa- 
sionally exhibited  in  the  East,  either  by  the  ho»t  ««r  by 
his  deputy  (Robinson,  /.'.-.  ii,  229 ;  Jowett,  firs.  p.  78, 7?u 
The  feet  were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed  ^Cau:. 
v,  3).    A  symbolical  significance  is  attached  in  Jofei 
xiii,  10  to  washing  the  feet  as  compared  with  batbict; 
the  whole  body,  the  former  being  partial  (i'is-r««\  the 
latter  complete   V.  « ...  :  the  former  oft  repeated  in  tbt 
course  of  the  day,  the  latter  done  once  for  all;  whecct 
they  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  distinction  betwees 
occasional  sin  and  a  general  state  of  sinfulness.  After  br- 
iug  washed,  the  feet  were  on  festive  occasions  uhxiiic' 
(Luke  vii,  38 ;  John  xii,  3).  The  indignity  attached  to  tlx 
act  of  washing  another's  feet  appears  to  have  been  extent* 
ed  to  the  vessel  used  (I'sa.  lx,  8).    See  Foot-washis*-. 

Feet-washing  (pedilaeium')  became  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  part  of  the  observances  practiced  iu  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  real  signification,  however. wat 
soon  forgotten,  or  overloaded  by  superstitious  feelings 
and  mere  outward  practices.  Traces  of  the  practice 
abound  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  remnants  of  tbt 
abuse  are  still  to  be  found,  at  least  iu  the  Ronnrb 
Church.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  an  outline  »n 
these  may  consult  Siegel,  i 
A  Iterthumer,  ii,  156  sq. 

Wash-pot  ("f'rn  "PC),  a  basin  or  ewer  for 
the  hands  and  feet ;  put  figuratively  for  the 
sel  (Psa.lx,  10). 
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kinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  i,  77  sq.)  remarks  as  follows:  "To  |  server  Vishnu.  She  also  carries  the  surname  Surabbi 
those  who  arrived  from  a  journey,  or  who  desired  it,  wa-  —cow  of  plenty ;  which  is  not  in  the  least  an  unbecom- 
ter  was  brought  for  their  feet  previous  to  entering  the  |  »>g  com|»arison,  as  it  might  seem,  because  the  cow  in 
festive  chamber.  Joseph  ordered  his  servants  to  fetch  India  is  worshipped  and  held  sacred  to  the  gods.  In 
water  for  his  brethren  that  they  might  wash  their  feet  poetry  she  receives  still  other  surnames:  the  dark  bor- 
before  they  ate  (Gen.  xliii, 24 ;  comp.  also  xviii,  4 ;  xxiv,  der  of  the  ocean,  the  soa-bordcred  earth,  etc. 
32;  1  Sam.  xxv,  46).  It  was  always  a  custom  of  the  Wasuthr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  person  ifioa- 
Kast,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (comp.  Luke  vii,  tion  of  a  condition  of  the  weather.  His  son  was  Wind- 
,  44, 46).  The  Egyptians  also  washed  their  hands  before  loni  (ice  wind).  He  made  with  Swasuthr  (warm  wind) 
dinner,  the  water  Ving  brought  in  the  same  manner  as !  the  season  of  summer.  To  this  dynasty  Mong.yet  in  an 
at  the  present  day;  and  ewers,  not  unlike  those  used  unknown  degree  of  kindred,Grimmerand  Swalbriostatur. 
by  the  modern  Egyptians,  arc  represented,  with  the  ba- 


sins belonging  to  them,  in  the  paintings  of  a  Theban 


Watch,  in  Heb.         denoting  u  to  cut  into,"  thence 


tomb.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  they  were  of  gold  or  "to  impress  on  the  mind,"  " to  observe,"  "  to  watch,"  in 
other  costly  materials.   Herodotus  mentions  the  golden  •  the  sense  of  keeping  or  guarding ;  or  <t$2C,  the  original 

meaning  of  which  is  "to  look  out,"  thence  "to 
watch;"  as  in  English,  "to  keep  a  lookout,"  in 
the  sense  of  spying  or  noticing.  Watching 
must  have  been  coeval  with  danger,  and  danger 
arose  as  soon  as  man  became  the  enemy  of  man, 
or  had  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  wild  ani- 
mals. Among  a  primitive  and  nomadic  people 
this  is  especially  necessary.  Accordingly,  we 
find  traces  of  the  practice  of  watching  in  early 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Watching  must 
have  been  carried  to  some  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  Egypt,  for  we  learn  from  Exod.  xiv,  24 
tli at  the  practice  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Exode, 
caused  the  night  to  be  divided  into  different 
watches  or  portions,  mention  being  made  of  the 
"morning  watch"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xi,  II).  In 
the  days  of  the  Judges  (vii,  19)  we  find  "the 
middle  watch"  mentioned  (sec  Luke  xii,  38  ). 
At  a  later  period  Isaiah  plainly  intimates  (xxi, 
6,  6)  that  there  was  a  watch-tower  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  it  was  customary  on  extraordinary 
occasions  to  set  a  watchman.  Watchman  were, 
Golden  Kwers  and  Basins  In  the  Tomb  ofltamescs  III  at  Thebea.  however,  even  at  an  earlier  day,  customarily 

employed  in  the  metn>polis,  and  their  post  was 
foot-pan  in  which  Amasis  and  his  guests  used  to  wash1  at  the  gates  (2  Sam.  xviii,  24  aq.;  2  Kings  ix,  17  sq. ; 
their  feet.  The  Greeks  bad  the  same  custom  of  bring- 1  Psa.  exxvii,  1 5  exxx,  6 ;  Prov.  viii,  34),  where  they 
ing  water  to  the  guests,  numerous  instances  of  which'  gave  signals  and  information,  either  by  their  voice  or 
we  find  in  Homer— as  when  Telemachus  and  the  son  of  <  w  ith  the  aid  of  a  trumpet  (Jcr.  vi,  17  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii, 
Neator  were  received  at  the  house  ofMenelaus,  and  when  6).  At  night  watchmen  were  accustomed  to  perambu- 
Asphalion  poured  it  upon  the  hands  of  his  master  and  late  the  city  (Cant,  iii,  3;  v.  7).  In  the  New  Test,  we 
the  same  guests  on  another  occasion.  Virgil  also  de-j  find  mention  made  of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
scribes  the  servants  bringing  water  for  this  purpose  fourth  watch  (Luke  xii,38;  Matt. xiv, 25).— Kitto.  On 
when  jEneas  was  entertained  by  Dido.  Nor  was  the  the  watch  at  Christ's  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii,  66),  sec 
ceremony  thought  superfluous,  or  declined,  even  though 
they  had  previously  bathed  and  been  anointed  with 
oil." 


Waamutb,  Matthias,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  June  29,  1625.  In  1665  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Kiel ;  in  1667, 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  1675,  pro- 
fessor in  ordinary.  He  died  Nov.  18,  1688.  He  wrote, 
Injifitutio  Methodica  Acctntuationu  llibr.,  etc.  (Kiel, 
1064,  a.  o.):— Smegma  Ilebr&um  Ihfrirttus  Pudendum 
Jiarbariem  Inrectam  A  uprrit  quorum!  Fulrit,  Impiu, 
rt  Scandalona  Astertiimibu*,  etc.  (ibid.  1668): — Ihbra- 
itmus  Facilitati  rt  Integritati  suit  Restitutut,  i.  e.  1.  A'ora 
fS rammattta ;  2.  Acctntuationu  llebr.  Itutitutio  At,  •/,..- 
dica  ;  3.  Yimlicue  S.  S„  etc  (ibid.  1664,  a.  o.)  i — Defentio 
/htctrinas  Accrntuum  Itiblicorum  (ibid.  1670): — Janua 
I/ebraumi  Soriter  A/terta  (ibid.  1676):  —  Pro  Sand. 
Jiebr.  Textu  Yindiciarum  A  nti-CappeU-  Walton ;  Part  i, 
qua  OriyinalU  Authentia  Dicina  tarn  Accentuum  tt  Yo- 
Cttlium  quam  et  Ipiarum  Literarum  .  .  .  Aueritur;  Para 
ii,  qua  XeceMariut  Accentuum  L'sut,  etc.,  Demotutratur ; 
Par*  iii,  llrbraonuutix  sice  Anti-Conrinifiu$  Apohtgtt. 
etc.  (ibid.  1669).  See  Fiirst,  BibL  Ju<L  iii,  495;  Stein- 
tchneidcr,  Bibliitg.  llandbuch,  p.  146;  Winer,  llandbuch 


dtr  theolog.  Lit.  p.  93, 114 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General 

t.v.  cap.) 

Wasuda  (orVaauda)  is  the  earth  in  India,  a  sub- 
lime goddess  whom  they  worship  alike  with  the  pre- 


the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programma- 
tum,  p.  67.    See  Watchman. 

WATCH  ok  the  Night  (rniSCfX;  fvXaKti).  The 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romaus,  divided  the  night 
into  military  watches  instead  of  hours,  each  watch  rep- 
resenting the  period  for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  re- 
mained on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recog- 
nised only  three  such  watches.  These  would  last  re- 
spectively from  sunset  to  10  P.M.;  from  10  P.M.  to  2 
A.M.;  and  from  2  A.M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  Li«htf.K)t  (Ifor.  Ueb.  in  Matt,  xiv,  25)  that 
the  Jews  really  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of 
which  were  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth  being 
in  the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "  middle,"  and  is  opposed  to  Rab- 
binical authority  (Miahna,  Berach.  i,  1 ;  Kiraehi,  On 
Pta.  Ixiii,  7;  Kashi,  On  Judg.  vii,  19).  We  rind,  how- 
ever, different  opinions  on  this  subject  as  early  as  the 
Talmud  (Berach.  iii,  b,  etc).  The  Old  Test,  mentions 
expressly : 

1.  nfWarfK  BiT\  head,  first,  of  the  watches  (Lam.  11, 

19). 

2.  nsi^nn    P^CK,  middle  watch  (Judg.  vii,  19), 

which,  according  to  tho»e  who  affirm  that  there  were 
always  fonr,  means  the  middle  of  those  three  watches 
which  fell  in  the  time  or  complete  night. 
8.  ipian      morning  watch  (Exod.  xiv,  24;  1  Sam.  xl, 
11). 
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to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  su- 
premacy, the  number  of  watches  (vigilia)  was  increased 
to  four,  which  were  described  either  according  to  their 
numerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  fourth  watch" 
(MatL  xiv,  25;  com  p.  Joseph  us,  Ant.  v,  6,  5),  or  by  the 
terms  "even,  midnight,  cock  -  crowing,  and  morning" 
(Mark  xiii,  35).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9 
P.M.,  midnight,  3  A.M.,  and  6  A.M.  Conformably  to 
this,  the  guard  of  soldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays 
(Acts  xii,  4),  showing  that  the  Koman  regime  was  fol- 
lowed in  Herod's  army.  (See  Veget,  De  Re  Milit.  iii, 8, 
41  In  quatuor  partes  ad  clepsydram  sunt  divisas  vigiliae, 
at  non  amplitis  quam  trihus  horis  nocttirnis,  necesse  est 
vigilare;"  Censorin,  De  Die  NataL  lltpi  Ttrapnfv; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  9,  CL  nipi  ^.  hvripav  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
18,  40;  Xcnoph.  Anub.  iv,  1,  5;  Buxtorf,  /.ex.  Talmud.; 
Fischerus,  Prolus.  de  VitUt  Isr.  X.  Tett.).  According- 
ly, in  the  New  Test,  four  night-watches  are  mentioned 
(Mark  xiii,  35) : 

1.  "o*»,  the  late  wntch.  lasting  from  snnset  to  the  third 

hour  of  the  night,  including  the  evening  dawn  j  also 
called  o*ia  i..,  ..  even -tide  (Mark  xl,  11),  or  simply 
evening  (John  xx,  19). 

2.  su  •  *rto»,tnidniaht,  from  the  third  honr  to  midnight. 
S.  'AXcKTopo^Mtt'a,  cock  •  crowing,  from  midnight  to  tho 

third  h<>iir  after  midnight.  This  ended  with  the  sec- 
ond cork-crowing. 
4.  ityuM.  sarin,  from  the  ninth  honr  of  the  night  to  the 
twelfth. including  the  morning  dawn  or  twilight.  It  is 
also  called  *>>««a,  morning -tide  or  morning  (John 
xviil,  28). 

See  Night-watch ;  Yioru 

Watcher  (T?,  u-aking),  a  class  of  angelic  beings 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
(Dan.  iv.  13-17).  The  Chahueans  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  God  had  delegated  the  moral  government  of 
the  earth  to  celestial  spirits,  who  had  the  charge  of 
making  inquisition  into  human  actions,  and  punishing 
the  guilty.    Sec  Axuki. 

Watchers,  a  class  of  monks  who  are  said  to  have 
performed  divine  service  without  intermission,  by  di- 
viding themselves  into  three  classes,  and  taking  their 
turns  at  the  service  at  stated  hours.  See  Ac<emet*. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  keepers  of  the  Easter  sepul- 
chre. I'sually  there  were  two  or  three  who  sang  psalms 
and  maintained  the  watch.  The  terra  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  keepers  of  the  Church  who  went  the 
rounds  at  night. 

Watching  with  the  Dead.   Sec  Wake. 

Watching  Loft  is  an  apartment  over  the  aUle, 
sacristy,  or  porch  of  a  Church  or  cathedral,  from  which 
the  great  shrines  were  observed  by  the  watchers  of  the 
Church.  Such  lofts  remain  at  Nuremberg,  Germany ; 
and  at  Oxford,  Lichfield,  St.  Alhans,  Westmiubtcr,  Exe- 
ter, Hereford,  and  other  places  in  England. 

Watchman  ("WO,  2  Kings  xvii,  9;  xviii.  8;  Jcr. 
xxxi,  6;  "  watcher,"  Jer.  iv,  16;  elsewhere  "keeper," 
" preserver,"  etc.;  but  usually  HBJt  or  "i-'i).  Even 
strong  walls  and  double  gates  would  not  of  themselves 
secure  a  city  from  the  enemy.  Men  were  therefore  em- 
ployed to  watch  day  and  night  on  the  top  of  the  walls, 
and  especially  by  the  gates.  It  was  thus  that  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  army  were  seen  long  before  they 
reached  the  place  where  David  anxiously  sat  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  21-27).  In  like  manner  the  watchman  of  Jczrccl 
saw  in  the  distance  the  company  of  Jehu  driving  furi- 
ously (2  Kings  ix,  17-20).  So  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his  sub- 
lime visions,  saw  a  watchman  standing  by  his  tower  day 
and  night  (Isa.  xxi,  5-12).  A  figurative  use  of  the 
watchman  and  his  work  is  beautifully  made  in  Isa.  lxii, 
6;  Ezek.  xxxiii,  2,  fi,  7;  Hab.  ii,  1.  There  were  others 
whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
preserve  order  (sec  Psa.  exxvii,  1 ;  Song  of  Solomon  iii, 
8).  There  are  such  in  Oriental  cities  to-day,  and  they 
challenge  all  persons  found  abroad  after  certain  hours 
of  the  night,  arresting  those  that  are  not  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  subjecting 


them  to  rough  treatment.  In  Persia  the 
were  obliged  to  indemnify  those  who  were  robbed  u 
the  streets,  and  make  satisfaction  with  their  own  blood 
for  those  who  were  murdered  .  which  accounts  for  tb? 
vigilance  and  severity  which  they  display  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  and  illustrate*  the  character  cf 
watchman  given  to  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  that  country, 
and  the  duties  he  was  required  to  perform.  If  tit 
wicked  perished  in  his  iniquities  without  warning,  ih* 
prophet  was  to  be  accountable  for  his  blood ;  but  if  be 
duly  pointed  out  his  danger,  he  delivered  1 
(Ezek.  xxxiii,  5).  These  terms,  tbereforeT 
harsh  nor  severe;  they  were  the  common  appointment* 
of  watchmen  in  Persia.  They  were  also  charged 
announce  the  progress  of  the  night  to  the  slumbering 
city:  "The  burden  of  Dumah;  he  calls  to  me  out  t>f 
Seir,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  watchman,  whs: 
of  the  night?  The  watchman  said.  The  rooming  coas- 
eth,  and  also  the  night"  (Isa.  xxi.  11).  This  is  c\x>- 
firmed  by  an  observation  of  Chardin,  that,  as  the  people 
of  the  East  have  no  clocks,  the  several  parts  of  the  dsr 
and  of  the  night,  which  are  eight  in  all,  are  announced. 
In  the  Indies,  the  parts  of  the  night  are  made  known, 
as  well  by  instruments  of  music,  in  great  cities,  as  hv 
the  rounds  of  the  watchmen,  who,  with  cries  and  smi.i 
drums,  give  them  notice  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  nigh: 
is  past.  Now,  as  these  cries  awoke  those  who  bad 
slept  all  that  quarter  part  of  the  night,  it  appeared 
to  them  but  as  a  moment.  There  are  sixty  of  tb><* 
in  the  Indies  by  day,  and  as  many  by  night;  tha: 
is,  fifteen  for  each  division.  They  are  required  n<< 
only  at  each  watch  of  the  night,  but  at  frequent  inter- 
jvals  in  the  progress  of  it,  to  cry  aloud,  in  order  tu 
jgive  the  people,  who  depend  upon  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lives  and  property,  assurance  that 
they  are  not  sleeping  at  their  posts  or  negligent  if 
their  charge.  On  these  latter  occasions,  their  excli- 
mations  are  made  in  a  form  calculated  to  enliven  tU 
tcdinusness  of  their  duties,  as,  "God  be  merciful  to 
you;"  while  the  other  responds,  "  Messing*  be  on  ytvj 
likewise."  This  practice  of  salutation,  when  ther  mec 
in  the  form  of  a  set  dialogue,  was  observed  also  by  the 
ancient  officers  of  this  description  among  the  Jcw'&,tb* 
watchword  being  then,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  still  among 
the  watchmen  of  the  caravans,  some  pious  sentiment.  ■ 
which  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  specially  expressed 
Two  remarkable  instances  of  this  occur  in  Scripture. 
The  one  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  where,  sptakirx 
of  the  watchmen  of  the  Temple,  who  were  always  Lt- 
vites,  and  among  whom  the  same  regulations  sut*i*tfsJ 
as  among  other  watchmen,  he  addresses  them  uuder  the 
poetical  description  of  "Ye  that  make  mention  of  tbf 
Lord,"  i.  c.  Ye  whose  watchword  is  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (Isa.  lxii.fi).  The  other  instance  is  in  l'sa.  exxxi'", 
the  whole  of  which,  as  is  justly  observed  by  btsbo? 
Lnwth,  is  nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two 
different  divisions  of  the  watch.  The  first  watch  ad- 
dresses the  second,  reminding  them  of  their  duty;  tb* 
second  answers  by  a  solemn  blessing.  The  address  vA 
the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set  form,  which  each  prr- 
claimed  aloud  at  stated  intervals  to  notify  the  time  d 
night: 

Firiu  band  of  tratrhmrn  "  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  •er- 
vanis  of  the  Lord,  who  by  night  stand  in  the  bous«  of  ?t* 
I  •  ■!  .1.  Lift  up  your  hands  in  the  tanctuarv,  and  b!es*  xte 
Lord." 

Second  band  of  teatchmen  antirrr—  "The  Lord  bWs  the* 
out  ofZiou.lhe  Lord  that  i 


Watch-night  is  a  Wesleyan  custom.  Near  the 
beginning  of  Methodism  the  members  of  that  t«odv  ii 
Bristol  began  to  meet  at  night,  that  they  might  wor- 
ship without  interruption.  Mr.  Wesley,  knowing  iha: 
such  meetings  would  soon  be  misinterpreted,  mad*  them 
t  public,  and  for  a  time  held  them  once  a  month.  Aftrr- 
,  wards,  however,  they  were  observed  only  on  the  eve  of 
tbc  new  year,  which  custom  prevails  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  the  present  i 
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Watch-tower  (P^BX,  I*a.  xxi,  5;  riBSa,  2 
Chron.  xx,  24 ;  Isa.  xxi,  8),  a  structure  over  or  by  the 
eide  of  city  gates  in  the  East,  in  which  a  watchman  was 
stationed  to  observe  what  was  going  on  at  a  distance, 
especially  in  times  of  danger  (2  Sam.  xviii,  25).  We 
find  that  he  went  up  by  a  staircase  from  tlie  passage, 
which,  like  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-houses,  was  Hat,  for 
the  purpose  of  descrying  at  a  distance  those  that  were 
approaching  the  place,  or  repelling  the  attacks  of  an 


Church,  where  he  remained  six  years  (1835-41),  and 
then  took  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Prov- 
idence, commencing  bis  ministry  in  November,  1841. 
Here  he  continued  for  four  years  (1841-45),  and  then 
went  to  Andovcr,  Maws  where  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church  until  June,  1849.  He  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
foreign  travel  for  his  health,  and,  on  his  return,  in  the 
summer  of  1860,  he  again  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  occupying  that  position  until  October,  1874,  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which  a  strong  and 


The  observations  made  by  the  watchman  were 
not  communicated  bv  him  immediately  to  the  king,  but  vigorous  parish  grew  up  under  his  administration.  Re- 
bv  the  intervention  of  a  warder  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 1  ««»>»«  his  parish,  he  continued  to  reside  in  Providence, 


gate 

tower;  and  it  appears  that  a  private  staircase  led  from 
the  lower  room,  in  which  David  (in  the  above  passage) 
was  sitting,  to  the  upper  room  over  the  gateway ;  for  by 
that  communication  he  retired  to  give  full  vent  to  his 
sorrow  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  ii,  411).  See 
Crrr;  Gate;  Toweic. 

Waterford,  COOXCIL  or  (Synotlus  Guaterfordia). 
Waterford  is  a  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  situated  near  the  southern  coast,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Suir,  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  An  ec- 
clesiastical council  is  said  to  have  been  held  there  about 
1158,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  English 
slaves  throughout  Ireland  should  be  liberated  to  avert 
the  divine  wrath.  It  seems  that  many  of  the  English 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  own  children  to 
the  Irish  for  slaves,  and  that  not  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  want.    See  Mansi,  Condi,  x.  1 183. 

Both  the  date  and  place  of  this  council  are  probably 
incorrect,  as  the  account  of  it  in  Labbc  exactly  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Council  of  Armagh  in  1171 
(q.  v.\  and  in  both  the  council  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
voked apud  Ardmachiam, — Landun,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, a  v. 

Waterhonse,  EnwAHD,  an  English  author  who 
became  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1619.  He  received  a 
learned  education,  became  n  member  of  the  Hoyal  So- 
ciety in  1068,  and  took  holy  orders  the  same  year.  He 
died  May  30,  1070.  He  was  the  author  of  Ilutnblt. 
Apology  for  /stinting  and  Lr  anted  Men  (1653) :—  Tiro 
Contemplations  (cod.)  -.—IHscourse  of  the  J'irly,  Policy, 
and  Chanty  of  Elder  Times  and  Christians  (1655):— 
Gentleman's  Monitor  (cod.)  -.—.Short  Xarratire  of  the 
Late  Dreadful  Fire  of  London  (  1067  ) :  —  and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thor*, a  v. 

Waterlandera  (or  Waterlandians),  a  sect  of 
Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  in  Holland,  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Flemingians,  or  Flandriaus,  and  also  be- 
cause they  consisted,  at  first,of  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Holland  called  W  norland.  The 
Flemingians  were  more  rigid  in  their  views  and  prac- 
tice than  the  Waterlandians.  Both  arc  governed  by 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  each  congregation  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Waterlanders 
are  also  called  Johannites,  from  John  de  Rics,  who  was 
of  great  service  to  them  in  many  respects,  and  who  waa 
one  of  the  composers  of  their  Co'uftswn  if  Faith  in  1580. 
The  Waterlanders  of  Amsterdam  afterwards  joined  with 
the  Galeuists  (q.  v.).    See  Mknxomtk&. 

Waterman,  Hkxky,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Centrevillc,  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Aug.  17, 
1813,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the 
class  of  1831.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies,  in 
part,  at  Cambridge,  at  a  school  taught  by  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hopkins  and  Rev.  George  Washington  Doane, 
which,  on  their  appointment  as  bishops—  the  one  of  the 
diocese  of  Vermont,  and  the  other  of  the  diocese  of  New 
Jersey — was  given  up.  Mr.  Waterman  completed  his 
course  of  study  at  the  Episcopal  Seminar}-  in  New  York, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Griswold.  at  Provi- 
dence, in  June,  1835,  and  presbyter  hy  the  same,  at  Bos- 
ton, in  1837.  He  commenced  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry  at  Woonsocket,  R.  L,  as  rector  of  St.  James's 


preaching  in  different  parts  of  Rhode  Island  and  other 
places  as  his  health  allowed  him.  His  death  occurred 
in  Providence  Oct.  18,  1876.  44  Dr.  Waterman,"  says 
Prof.  Gammell,  "  was  an  instructive  and  effective 
preacher,  and  a  careful  student  of  the  works  of  the  old 
English  divines,  and  was  thoroughly  Anglican  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  views.  Beyond  his  immediate  sphere  aa 
a  clergyman,  he  seldom  cared  to  appear  in  public.  In 
that  sphere,  however,  he  exerted  a  von-  irn|>ortant  in- 
fluence, and  was  greatly  respected  bv  his  brethren." 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Waters,  Fraxcis,  D.D.,  a  local  deacon  and  elder, 
and  a  noted  educator  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  was  bom  Jan.  16. 1792,  in  Maryland.  He  grad- 
uated in  Pennsylvania  University,  in  1810,  and  took 
charge  of  Washington  Academy  in  Somerset  County, 
Md.  In  1818  he  was  elected  president  of  Washington 
College,  in  Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  and  resigned  this 
position  in  1823.  From  this  date  until  1828  be  resided 
in  Somerset  County;  from  1828  to  1835  he  taught  pri- 
vate school  in  Baltimore.  In  1840  he  became  president 
of  the  Theological  and  Literary  School  for  the  education 
of  young  men  for  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church;  in  1846  he  went  to  reside  in 
Baltimore,  and  filled  several  important  positions  of  an 
educational  character  until  Jan.  30,  I860,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He 
was  president  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church  in  1846  and  1862.  He  died 
April  23,  1868.  See  Cothouer,  Founders  of  the  M.  P. 
Church,  p.  182. 

Water-spout  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.V.at  Psa. 
xlii,  7,  of  tsinndr  (from         a  root  of  doubtful 

import),  which  (Jesenius  thinks  a  cataract  or  water- 
course ("  gutter,"  2  Sam.  v,  8),  and  Fltrst  a  pipe  or  con- 
duit. Water -ipouta,  it  seems,  are  actually  seen  on  the 
Mediterranean  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  256). 
See  Gtrrraic. 

Watson,  George,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  rector  in  Norwalk,C,  in  1854,  and  from 
that  time  until  1865  served  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in 
that  city.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1870,  aged  sixty-eight 
years.    See  Prof.  Fpisc.  Almanac,  1871,  p.  118. 

Watson,  James  Clemson,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Donegal  township,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  27,  1805.  He  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1827 ;  studied  at  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  between  two  and  three  years;  was 
licensed  in  1830,  and  ordained,  in  1832,  pastor  of  the 
united  churches  of  Gettysburg  and  Great  Conewago, 
Pa.,  where  he  labored  until  1849;  then  became  pastor 
at  Clinton,  N.J. ;  next  at  Kingston  in  1851,  and  finally 
in  1854  at  Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  31,  1880. 
See  S'ecrol.  Itejunt  of  Princeton  Throl.  Sent.  1881,  p.  31. 

Watson,  Robert,  LI«D.,a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  professor  and  author,  was  bom  at  St.  An- 
drew's about  1730.  He  was  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  In  1751 
he  hegan  to  deliver  in  Edinburgh  a  course  of  lectures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which  he  repeated  for  sev- 
eral successive  winters.  He  became  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1758;  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  Su  Salvator,  at  St. 
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Andrew'*,  won  after;  and  principal  of  the  United  Col- 
lege of  St,  Leonard  and  St.  Salvator,  and  milliliter  of 
the  Church  and  pariah  of  St.  Leonard,  in  1777.  He  died 
at  St.  Andrew's,  March  31, 1781.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Hi*ton(  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain 
(Lnnd.  1777,  2  vols.);  and  a  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III  (1783).  The  latter  work  was  left  unfin- 
ished at  the  author's  death,  and  was  completed  for  the 
henetit  of  his  family  hy  William  Thomson,  LL.D.  The 
former  was  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German. 
Both  works  have  been  republished  in  the  United  State* 
(N.  Y.  1818),  but  arc  of  little  value,  being  heavy  and 
inelegant  in  style,  and  yielding  inevitably  to  the  more 
philosophical  and  elegant  works  of  PreacotL 

Watson,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  born  about  1520.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
nnd  master  in  1553.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  was  api<ointed  dean  of  Durham  in  1553 ;  bish- 
op of  Lincoln  in  1 557 ;  and  was  preacher  to  queen  Mary. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  was  deprived  of  bis  bishopric, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  adhered  firmly  to 
the  Roman  Church.  He  was  imprisoned  near  London 
until  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  Wisbeck  Castle, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  25, 1582.  His  published  works  are 
Two  Xotublc  Sermons  before  the  Queenes  Ilir/hnes  con- 
cerning the  ReaU  Presence  (1554) ;  and  llolesome  and 
Catholyke  iJodryne  concrrninge  the  Seven  Saaamentes 
(1558).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Latin  tragedy, 
which  was  greatly  admired,  but  never  published. 

Watson,  Thomas  (2),  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walhrook,  tandon,  in 
1646.  Ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  he  preached 
in  Crosby  Hall  in  1672,  and  died  in  Essex  about  1689. 
Watson  was  an  eminent  preacher,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, entitled  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,  was  often  reprint- 
ed. Besides  A  Body  of  Practical  Vicinity,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  sermons  on  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  (1692 ;  last  ed.  N.  V.  1871),  he  published 
The  Christian  Charter:— The  Art  of  Divine  Cmtent- 
ment:—A  Discourse  of  Meditation  (6th  ed.  Lnnd.  1660). 
His  Select  Works  were  published  in  London  in  1821, 
and  in  New  York  in  1855.  See  Plitt  -  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Watt  (also  Vadianus),  Joachim  von,  the  Re- 
former of  St.  Gall,  waa  born  Dec.  30,  1484,  of  ancient 
family  in  that  city.  His  father  waa  a  merchant,  his 
mother  a  judicious  and  pious  woman.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  conducted  by  his  mother  and  pedagogues  of 
his  native  town,  but  he  soon  went  to  Vienna  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  superior  privileges  there  afforded. 
He  there  became  acquainted  with  Ulric  Zwingli  and 
Heinrich  Loriti  (Glareanus).  A  period  of  dissolute  be- 
havior ensued  in  his  life,  but  it  was  speedily  followed  by 
a  continuous  season  of  earnest  classical  study.  A  Virgil 
which  he  was  wont  to  use  as  a  pillow  in  those  days  is 
still  preserved  in  the  town  library  of  St.  Call.  He  also 
tried  his  powers  in  Latin  verse,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
customs  of  his  day,  changed  his  name  into  the  tat  in 
I 'adlus,  afterwards  Vadianus.  After  a  tour  through  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Carinthia,  and  an  essay  at  teaching 
in  Villach,  he  returned,  by  way  of  Venice,  to  Vienna,  ami 
resumed  his  studies.  He  joined  the  learned  society 
known  as  the  Danube  Association,  and  included  juris- 
prudence, theology,  and  medicine  in  his  course,  obtain- 
ing the  doctorate  in  the  last-named  department.  After 
the  death  of  Cuspinian.Watt  tilled  the  chair  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature.  In  1514  he  was  made  poet- 
laureate  by  the  emtwor  Maximilian.  Four  years  af- 
terwards he  returned  to  St.  Call  for  a  visit,  but  was 
given  the  post  of  town-physician,  by  which  he  was  held 
to  that  citv  as  long  aa  he  lived.  In  1519  he  married 
Martha  G  rebel. 

The  Church  of  St.  Gall  was  wholly  controlled  by  the 


spirit  of  Middle-Age  Catholicism ;  but  Watt,  who  hi 
become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther  aoc  \k 
ideas  of  the  Reformation  while  at  Vienna,  gave  hia»; 
to  the  work  of  improving  ita  spiritual  condition.  I 
was  assisted  in  his  endeavor*  by  the  newly  iieuik 
minister  of  St.  Laurent,  Benedict  Burgauer.  arid  he  t-j;. 
er,  Wolfgang  Wetter.  He  maintained  an  active  &a>- 
spondence  with  Zwingli.  He  preside*!  in  the  Gfclwp 
of  Zurich  in  1523,  and  of  Berne  in  1526.  He  became  ;:• 
chief  promoter  of  the  Reformation  initiated  in  St.u" 
after  the  Zurich  Colloquy,  and  incurred  much  hitwij 
consequence.  The  Anabaptist  movement  in  St'i* 
anil  Appenzell  also  gave  him  trouble ;  but  the  ev»> 
ued  support  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  -  citizen 
taincd  him  even  when  his  brother-in-law,  Conr»!  <>•- 
bel,  of  Zurich,  was  drowned  in  punishment  of  his  bu- 
sies. He  was  chosen  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall  reptiU* 
ly,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  himself  to  the  work  in- 
structing the  populace  and  increasing  their  coraf^-. 
He  also  participated  in  the  theological  controversy?  <j 
his  time,  particularly  the  Sacrament  a  rian  and  Schttai- 
fcldian  disputes,  and  in  connection  with  them  «r<  : 
several  books.  He  died  April  6, 1551,  and  was  moors*! 
by  Calvin  and  others  as  being  lost  to  the  {jmit  work  of 
the  Reformation  in  whose  promotion  he  took  so  uijec- 
tial  a  part. 

The  life  of  Watt  was  first  described  by  Kesslrr.  iu> 
friend  whom  he  had  brought  under  the  influence  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.and  thereby  gained  for  the  Beft- 
matiou.  Kessler'a  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  .St 
Gall.  Other  biographers  are,  Huber.  EhrengeJaeiti** 
des  .  .  .  Joachim  v.  Watt  (St.  Gall,  1683  );  Fek  I**i- 
mal schtceiz.  Rfformatoren  (ibiiL  1819) ;  Pressei.  Jaacbi* 
Vadian,  etc.  (Elberfcld,  1861),  pt.  ix. — Herzog,  Real'Lx- 
cyklojp.  a.  v. 

Watters,  Nicholas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  oi> 
ister,  and  brother  of  William  Watters,  was  born  in  Am* 
Arundel  County,  Md.,  Nov.  20,  1739.    He  entered  the 
travelling  connection  about  the  year  1773,  and  wt»»> 
pointed  as  follows:  Kent,  Md.,  1776;  Hanover.  1777->; 
Union,  S.  C.,  1794;  Seleuda.  1799;  HarfortI.MiL,  Itffi; 
Winchester,  Va,  1801 ;  Lancaster.  1802;  Broad  Rim. 
Ga,  1803;  Charleston,  S.  C,  1804,  where  he  died  a 
peace  and  triumph  Aug.  10,  1804.     Rennet  Keodrick. 
his  colleague  in  the  ministry,  reported  to  the  S*cb 
Carolina  Conference  that  Nicholas  Watters  was  pfccl- 
iarly  attentive  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  would  not  I<ii 
favorable  opportunity  slip.    He  exercised  a  great  dr- 
gree  of  humanity  in  his  Christian  and  ministerial  ditin 
His  last  words  were,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die .  tfeanb 
be  to  God !"    See  Minutes  of  A  nsmal  Conferences. 
p.  126;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii.  174:  .Ste- 
vens, Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  21  ;  Hi,  393;  ir.24*. 
•241. 

Watters,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  Oct,  16, 1751. 
of  Church  of  England  parents.    He  was  naturally  vui. 
self-willed,  and  passionate,  but  his  devotion  to  hi*  *>i- 
owed  mother  led  him  to  seek  rclijrion  early  in  life.  H* 
acquired  a  good  education  ;  joined  the  Methodists  at  u> 
age  of  twenty ;  soon  began  earnest  Christian  work  by 
prayer  and  exhortation ;  and  in  1773  entered  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference.  In  1775  he  was  .appointed  to  Fred- 
erick, in  1776  to  Fairfax,  iu  1777  to  Brunswick,  and  m 
1779  to  Baltimore  Circuit.    In  1782  he  retired  frvtn  the 
regular  work  to  his  little  farm  in  Fairfax  County,  h 
1786  he  re-entered  the  active  ranks,  and  was  appoiaMd 
to  Berkeley  Circuit,  Va.,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  rerun 
home  because  of  sickness.    He  labored  in  Alexandria 
I).  C,  in  1801,  Georgetown  in  1803,  Alexandria  in  l*i 
and  in  1806  was  appointed  to  Washington  city.  Tot 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  on  his  farm  in  retire- 
ment.   Ue  died  March  29, 1827.    Mr.  Watters  acooo- 
plisbed  a  great  amount  of  good  under  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  universallv  respected  and  rerrr- 
Sce  Sprague,  A  waU  of  the  A  mer.  I\lpt, «,« 
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(Mtiann  rrrn;  sept  tmftvvtov 

A^wpionaroQ  or  rtjc  tiriSt/jnroc ;  A.  V.  in  Exod.  xxix, 
27,  "  breast  of  the  wave-offering ")  was  the  breast  of 
the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  a  ram  (Exod.  xxix,  27; 
Numb,  vi,  20).  at  the  consecration  of  a  priest  or  the 
purification  of  a  Nazarite  after  his  vow;  or  of  any  other 
animal  in  thank-offerings  (Lev.  vii,  31;  x,  14  sq.);  or 
of  the  first-born-offering  (Numb,  xviii,  18).    It  was  to 


connection  with  it  is  styled  a  burnt-offering.  When, 
however,  we  consider  that  everywhere  else  the  rite  of 
waving  belongs  to  a  peace  offering,  and  that,  besides  a 
sin  and  a  burnt  offering,  there  was  one  in  connection 
with  the  wave-loaves  of  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  111),  we 
shall  be  wary  of  concluding  that  there  was  none  in  the 
present  case.  The  significance  of  these  rues  seems  con- 
siderable.   The  name  of  the  month  Abib,  in  which  the 


called  because  waved  by  the  priest  (Kxotl.  xxix,  27;  Passover  was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 

Numb,  vi,  20),  and  belonged  to  him  (Exod.  xxix.  27;  I of         tl|e  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of  the 

I^ev.  vii,  34),  to  be  eaten  by  the  members  of  his  family  cnrtu  »a!*  come  to  the  birth.   In  that  month  the  nation 

who  were  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  puritv  (x,  14)   of  Israel  came  to  the  birth;  each  succeeding  Passover 

Winer.    See  Waving,  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation's  birthdav.  Reautifully 

Wave-loaf  (Tl-WBh  CnV)  was  the  first-fruit  of  T'  lia,",ra!,.v'  therefore,  were  the  two  "births-thai  of 

bread  made  of  fine  whc.t'nour  and  leavened,  which  at  C,"U°  "TTr  ^  ^  °(  ,htir1ne7>lf"1  ^ 

the  Paschal  festival  was  presented  to  Jehovah  in  con-  *  ™  ^/^£ZSS^  iV  '*  'T 

nection  with  a  burnt,  sin,  or  thank  offering  (Lev.  xxiii  ,w  nrsl;rru,t  * ere  holy  to  Cod :  he  hrst-born  of  men, 

17  sn      W  W'AV.vn                                 ^  t^l<e» •  XXIII,  thc  nrst.pr(>(llice  of  ,|,e  carlh      y^,,,,  prjllciplesJ  wcro 

sq.    oee  recognised  in  the  Passover.    When,  six  weeks  after, 

Wave-offering  (nE«n,  "a  waving,"  from  rtl3,  lhe  uarvest  hod  ripened,  the  first-fruits  of  its  matured 

« to  wave,"  nfcn          rW:n,  "  a  waving  before  Je-  P™?""  T^"^  *  *  Seated  to  God  Bath 

k     K-i    ti  •               .»'       • , t           ?Jv     .    „  were  waved,  the  rite  which  attested  the  Ihvine  presence 

hovah  0.    1  Ins  rite,  together  with  that  of    hcav.ng  om,  workin<,  ,,,  Rr0and  „  Mng  Hff|.,  mont  appn,pri_ 

or  "raising  the  offering,  was  an  inseparable  accomiw-  ate  and  significant  in  their  case.-Smith.  See  Waving. 
niment  of  peace-offerings.    In  such  thc  right  shoulder, 
considered  the  choicest  part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be 

"beared,*'  and  viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  |  int^tftaroc,  A.  V.  "sheaf  of  the  wave-offering,"  Lev. 

therefore  by  the  priest;  the  breast  was  to  be  "waved,*'  ,  xxiii,  15)  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  harvest,  which  at  the 

ami  eaten  by  the  worshipper.    On  the  second  day  of  |  beginning  of  the  harvest  or  Passover  (q.  v.)  was  pre- 


Wave-sheaf  (nc?:nn  i-gj,  Sept.  Spay/ia  rov 


the  Passover  a  sheaf  of  corn,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to  be 
waved,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  au  unblemished 
latnb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  performance  of  which 
ceremony  the  days  till  Pentecost  were  to  be  counted. 
When  that  feast  arrived,  two  loaves,  thc  first-fruits  of 
the  ripe  corn,  were  to  be  offered  with  a  burnt-offering,  a 
sin-offering,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace- 
offeriug.    These  likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found 
in  Exod,  xxix,  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii,  30, 34 ;  viii,  27 ;  ix,  21 ; 
x,  14,  i;>;  xxiii,  10, 15,  20;  Numb,  vi,  20;  xviii,  11,  18, 
26 -29,  etc 

We  find  also  the  word  hB^F)  applied,  in  Exod. 


scnted  to  the  Jehovah  by  the  ceremony  of  waving  (l*r. 
xxiii,  1 1  sq.,  15).    See  Wave-offkuinu. 

Waving  and  Heavino  as  Ceremoni  d  Manipula- 
tions of  Offerings.    Sec  Offering. 

L  Waving  before  Jehovah  (ITiPP  ar0^  rpH  or 
iTBs5P)  occurs  as  a  special  ceremony  by  the  priests  in 
the  Jewish  ritual  not  only  in  connection  with  meat-of- 
ferings (Exod.  xxix,  24  [Lev.  viii,  27 J;  Numb,  v,  25), 
in  the  case  of  the  first-fruits  and  the  first-born  (I^v. 
xxiii,  11  84j. ;  xvii,  25),  but  also  of  hloodv  offerings, 
whether  (especially  in  thank-offerings)  of  single  pieces 
only,  as  the  breast  or  right  shoulder  or  fore-leg  (E\oil. 


xxxviii,  24,  to  the  gold  offered  by  the  people  for  thc  |  xxix,  26  sq.;  Lev.  vii,  30, 34;  ix,  21  ;  x,  14;  Numb,  vi, 


furniture  of  the  sanctuarv.    It  is  there  called  2P>1 

•  •  a 

rtB?:nn.  It  may  have  been  waved  when  presented, 
hut  it  seems  not  impossible  that  PIBIIP  had  acquired  a 
secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote  "  free-will  offering."  In 
either  case  we  must  suppose  the  ceremony  of  waving  to 
have  been  known  to  and  practiced  by  the  Israelites  be- 
fore the  giving  of  thc  law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Exod.  xxix,  26,  27, 
whether  thc  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or  by 
the  worshipper  with  the  former's  assistance.  The  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  it  as  done  by  the  worship- 
per,  thc  priest  supporting  his  hands  from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard  must 
be  hail,  in  the  first  instance,  to  thc  kind  of  sacrifice  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accompaniment  of  peaee- 
offerings.    These  not  only,  like  the  other  sacrifices  ac- 


20),  or  of  the  whole  animal  (a  lamb,  Lev.  xix.  12,  24; 
xxiii,  23),  which  was  waved  before  Jehovah  in  token  of 
presentation;  and  this  principle  extended  even  to  the 
persons  of  the  Invites  as  an  initiatory  rite  to  their  of- 
fice (Numb,  viii,  II,  15).  The  waving  in  case  of  meat- 
offerings or  pieces  of  animals  was  performed  u|>on  (with) 
thc  hands  (E»d,  xxix.  24;  Lev.  viii,  27;  according  to 
the  rabbins,  it  was  held  ii|K>n  the  hands  of  the  offerers, 
beneath  which  were  placed  those  of  thc  priest  [Tosiph- 
ta,  Mtmich.  vii,  17],  so  as  to  fulfil  the  requirement  of 
Exod.  xxix,  24;  Numb,  vi,  19,  20;  while  whole  animals 
were  waved  by  thc  hands  of  the  priest  alone  [Mishna, 
Mnuich.  v,6]) ;  each  having  previously  been  laid  upon 
thc  altar;  in  thc  case  of  whole  animals  this  was  done 
before  slaughtering  them  (Lev.  xiv,  12  sq..  24  sq.).  It 
consisted,  according  to  the  rabbins  (Mishna,  Mmach.  v, 
6),  like  tl«?  porrictrt  of  thc  Romans  (Macrob.  Suf.  iii, 


knowle<lged  Ootl's  greatness  and  his  right  over  the  creat-  -2),  also  the  obmorere  or  commorere  (Cato,  R,  *  Runt. 
'•re,  but  they  witnessed  to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  cstab-  13 1)  in  certain  respects  (Zorn,  IlMioth.  Anttq.  i,  71),  of  a 
liAlictl  communion  between  (lod  and  man.  While  the  :  forward  and  backward  motion  upward  of  the  articles; 
Mn-offcnng  merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  burnt-  while  living  objects  were  simply  moved  to  and  fn». 
offering  gave  entirely  over  to  Cod  of  his  own,  the  vie-  Whether  the  motion  was  ever  to'  the  right  and  left  is 
tMt  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering,  as  estab-  ]  unccrtaillf  although  the  im,>ort  of  the  word  (*** 


lulling  relations  between  (lod  and  the  worshipper,  was 
participated  in  by  thc  latter,  who  ate,  as  we  have  seen, 
<>f  the  breast  that  was  waved.  The  rabbins  explain  the 
heaving  of  thc  shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
<rtxl  has  his  throne  in  thc  heaven,  the  waving  of  thc 
breast  that  he  is  present  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth, 
lhe  one  rite  testified  to  his  eternal  majesty  on  high, 
the  other  to  his  being  among  and  with  his  people. 

U  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii,  10-14  that  a  peace-offer- 
lnK  accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  thc  Passover.  On 
the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice  mentioned  in 


Isa.  xxx,  28;  Dent,  xx,  25)  would  justify  such  an  opin- 
ion, which,  moreover,  would  be  highly  significant.  The 
act,  at  all  events,  indicates  a  festive  surrender  to  Jeho- 
vah as  a  |tersonal  service  like  the  peace-oflVrinir ;  l>c- 
yond  this  all  is  speculation  (Ruhr,  Symbol,  ii,  376  sq.; 
sec  Reland,  .4  ntiq.  StUT.  p.  276).    See  Wavk-offkk- 

INO. 

IF.  Hearing  (Q^H  or  rvaspp)  is  associated  with  the 
tossing  (Exod.  xxix,  27),  as  thc  heave-shoulder  (pib 
fraTnn)  occurs  along  with  the  wavc-brcast  (Kxotl 
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xxix,  27 ;  Lev.  vii,  30, 32, 34),  and  what  is  called  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  24)  wave-gold  is  also  called  heave-gold  (Numb, 
xxxi,  5*2).  Indeed,  the  Jews  scarcely  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  (nmn  and  nfi^fl)  as  ritualistic  acts, 
but  explain  each  as  an  upward  and  downward  motion 
(Mishna,  Menach.  v,  6),  a  sort  of  elecatio.  Both  would 
thus  stand  as  generally  expressive  of  supreme  consecra- 
tion to  Ood  as  the  universal  Owner  and  (iiver  (see  (Je- 
senius,  Thesaur.  p.  866 ;  lliihr,  Symbolik,  ii,  860  sq.,  377). 
Some  moderns  incorrectly  regard  the  two  acts  as  iden- 
tical (Jahn,  A  rchaol.  iii.  38),  or  take  "  heaving"  (CHO) 
in  the  vague  sense  of  offerre  or  auferre  (like  Gescnius, 
Thesaur.  p.  1277),  and  connect  B^pi,  Exod.  xxix,  27, 
with  ="Xbsn  fe*SW,  contrary  to  the  accents  and  the 
parallelism;  but  sec  Kurtz,  Mot.  Offer,  p.  146  sq. — 
Winer.    See  Hkavk-okfkkino. 

Wax  (SJ'n  or  53  "H,  dondg,  supposed  to  come  from 
a  root  33t,  significant  of  melting  or  yielding),  the  soft 
aticky  substance  of  which  bees  form  their  cells,  and 
which  is  readily  separated  from  the  honey  by  melting  in 
warm  water  (Psa.  xxii,  14;  lxviii,  2;  xcvii,  5;  Mic.  i, 
4).  This  is  properly  called  beettcar,  and  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  although  manipulated  by  the  bees  from  the  pol- 
len of  flower*.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  wax,  made 
from  resins,  either  vegetable  or  mineral  (the  latter 
originally  vegetable  likewise),  by  the  addition  of  pro- 
portions of  grease,  such  as  shoemaker's  wax,  grafting- 
wax,  etc.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  these  artificial  sorts. 

Waxen  Figures.  A  well-known  custom  of  curs- 
ing an  enemy  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  of  making 
a  waxen  figure,  ami,  as  it  melted  l>efore  the  fire,  the  per- 
son represented  by  it  was  supposed  similarly  to  waste 
away.  This  practice  is  referred  to  in  Horace  (Satires, 
i,  8,  30  sq."),  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same 
custom  is  described  in  the  incantations  of  the  ancient 
Accadian  sorcerers.  See  Ixnormant,  Chaldteun  Magic, 
p.  5. 

Way.  This  word  has  now  in  ordinary  parlance  so 
entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense  (except  in  combina- 
tion, as  in  "  highway,"  "causeway"),  and  is  so  uniform- 
ly employed  in  the  secondary  or  metaphorical  sense  of 
a  "custom''  or  "manner,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  Bible  it  most  frequently  signifies  an 
actual  raid  or  track.  Our  translators  have  employed 
it  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less  than  eighteen  distinct 
Hebrew  terms.  Of  these  several  had  the  same  second- 
ary sense  which  the  word  "  way"  has  with  us.  Two 
others  ( n^X  and  2nP3)  are  employed  only  by  the  poets, 
and  are  commonly  rendered  "path"  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  signifies  (though  it  also  is  now  and  then 
used  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is  Tp"?.  direk,  con- 
nected with  the  German  rrrfVif,and  the  English  "tread." 
It  may  Ix*  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  pas- 
sage in  which  this  word  occurs  which  would  not  be 
made  clearer  and  more  real  if  "road  to"  were  sulati- 
tuted  for  "way  of."  Thus  Gen.  xvi,  7,  "the  spring  of 
the  road  to  Shur ;"  Numb,  xiv,  24,  "the  road  to  the  Red 
Sea:"  1  Sam.  vi.  12,  "the  road  to  Bclhshcmcsh;"  Judg. 
ix,  ;i7,  u  the  road  to  the  oak  of  Meoncnim;"  2  Kings  xi, 
19,  "the  road  to  the  gate."  It  turns  that  which  is  a 
mere  general  expression  into  a  substantial  reality.  In 
like  manlier  the  word  ofdc  in  the  New  Test,  is  almost 
invariably  translated  "way."  Mark  x.  32,  "They  were 
on  the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem;"  Matt,  xx,  17, " and 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road" — 
out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who,  like  themselves,  were 
bound  for  the  Passover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  derek  ami  bloQ  which  must 
not  be  parsed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  course. 
In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but  rarely,  perhaps  twice: 
namely  in  Amos  v  iii,  14.  "the  manner  of  Bccrsheba," 
where  the  prophet  is  probably  alluding  to 


trous  ritea  then  practiced  iu«» , 
exxxix,  24, "  look  if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  \M* 
trous  practices, "  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasta; 
way."  But  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ocof,  *  the  *ay 
"the  road,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical  term  k 
the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and  *,Vt- 
wards  supported.  See  Acts  ix,  2;  xix,  t>,  23;  xxiu*. 
xxiv,  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  wont  "  that'  u  ■ 
interpolation  of  our  translators,  and  should  have  Uss 
put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in  xxiv,  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  sj*>ken  of  in  the  Korsn  * 
"  the  path  "  (et-tarik,  iv,  66),  and  "  the  right  path"  d*. 
iv,  174).  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  363)  has  collected  ex- 
amples of  the  same  expression  in  other  languages  k: 
religions.— Smith.    See  Koai>. 

Waynflete,  William  ok.  an  eminent  English 
ate  of  the  15th  century,  founder  of  Magdalen  CvlinP. 
Oxford,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Waynflete,  I^1- 
colnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  Scboo] 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  dcao* 
in  1420,  and  presbyter  in  1426;  became  head-master  ' 
Winchester  School  in  1429;  rector  of  Wraxall  in  1L>  . 
master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Hospital  in  1438:  reo>  r-. 
to  Eton  with  a  part  of  his  school  in  1440,  by  th«  *h** 
of  Henry  VI ;  became  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1447  it 
which  position  he  continued  for  thirty-nine  yean,  la 
1450  he  was  called  upon  by  king  Henry  for  advice  h 
the  matter  of  the  rebellion  of  Jack  (Jade,  which  be  ten- 
dered with  great  prudence;  and  soon  after  renderhi  2 
like  service,  when  Kichard,  duke  of  York,  took  up  iro 
against  his  majesty.  In  1453  he  baptized  the  priocr  vi 
Wales,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  In  14o6  he  was  afpu^- 
ed  lord  high  chancellor,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1 
He  died  Aug.  U,  1486,  and  was  buried  in  Wincbesu; 
Cathedral,  in  a  magnificent  sepulchral  chapel,  »l>ieb :.« 
kept  in  the  finest  preservation  by  the  Society  of  Mar>-»- 
len  College.  He  founded  Magdalen  College,  establish--! 
a  free  school  in  his  native  town,  and  was  a  Uiw 
to  Eton  College  and  Winchester  Cathedral.  He  p**- 
sessed  considerable  ability  as  an  architect,  which  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  his  benefactions.  See  Oat 
mcrs,  Biog.  IHct.  a,  v. 

Wayside  Chapel  is  a  small  house  of  worship  « 
some  frequented  place  on  a  public  highway,  formerly  re- 
sorted to  on  pilgrimage,  or  as  a  place  of  safety  by  ro- 
grims.  "  These  buildings  were  commonly  attache*!  v 
bridges  at  the  entrance  of  towns- as  at  Rochester.  Sti*- 
ford,  Elvet,  Durham,  Exeter,  Newcastle,  and  I>«- 
Two  still  exist  at  Castle  Barnard  and  Wakefield,  ti* 
latter  being  of  the  14th  century.  It  has  a  remark 
carving  of  the  Resurrect  ion.  In  France,  Swiutd*6'- 
and  Italv  thev  are  still  common ;  there  is  a  good  ex*6' 
pie  at  Pisa,  about  1230.  They  were  frequented  Re- 
times as  objects  of  pilgrimage,  but  more  commonly  k? 
pilgrims  going  and  returning  from  a  shrine,  and  e> 
dinary  travellers  when  the  dangers  of  the  high**}"  i=d 
bypaths  were  considerable.  Until  recent  time*  1* 
bishop  of  Chichester  w  as  met  at  St.  Roche's  Hill  bvi  w 
civic  authorities,  on  his  return  from  Parliament,  to  r*- 
gratulate  him  uj»on  his  safe  arrival  home."— WfJofi 
Sacred  A  rchatoL  p.  609. 

Wayside  Cross  is  a  cross  erected  on  the  p^ 
highway,  either  to  commemorate  some  remark 
event,  to  indicate  the  boundary  of  an  estate,  to  do- 
nate a  customary  station  for  a  public  service,  or  :w 
tem|>orary  resting-place  of  the  corpse  on  a  royal  <■<  v 
ble  funeral;  or  to  mark  the  confines  of  a  diucesan. ,»* 
nastic,  or  parochial  boundary.  Anciently,  in  Enj&s* 
wayside  crosses  were  abundant,  and  reminded  the  Jails* 
fid  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  They  were  often  >J  <  *• 
standing  on  the  steps;  though,  no  doubt,  wooden  **}• 
side  crosses  were  frequently  set  up.  Stone  cn»se»  p* 
took  of  the  distinct  architectural  features  of  tbc  tp;  ^ 
time  in  which  they  were  erected.  One  removed  fr>a 
the  site  of  the  abbev  is  preserved  in  Langley  PsrtN «*- 
folk.    The  Weeping  Cn*s  at  Shrewsbury  was  « stataa 
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ou  Corpus  Christi  Day,  when  the  various  guilds,  relig- 
ious and  corporate  bodies  visited  it;  and  there  offered 
prayers  for  ah  abundant  harvest,  returning  to  hear  mass 
in  St.  Chad  s.  There  was  a  weeping  cross  at  Caen, 
erected  by  queen  Matilda  in  memory  of  her  sorrows  at 
the  cruel  treatment  of  her  husband,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. Sometimes  it  commemorated  a  battle,  as  the 
Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  erected  in  1346;  or  a 
death,  like  the  memorial  of  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  was 
killed  on  Hedgeley  Moor  in  1464.  There  are  remains 
of  wayside  crosses  near  Doncastcr  and  at  Braithwcll, 
with  inscriptions,  inviting  the  prayers  of  the  passing 
traveller.  In  Devonshire  alone  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  places  called  by  the  name  of  the  cross. 
At  Fencran  and  St.  Herbot,  Brittany,  there  are  superb 
specimens ;  and  others,  richly  carved,  at  Nevern,  Carew, 
and  Newmarket.  Valle  Cruets  Abbey  took  its  name 
from  Eliseg's  sepulchral  cross  of  the  7th  century.  In 
Spain,  Italy,  Lubbeck  (near  Louvain),  Willebrock,  and 
on  Boon  hi  11,  Berwickshire,  there  are  memorials  of  a  vi- 
olent death.  In  the  life  of  St.  Willebald  the  English 
laborers  are  said  to  have  gathered  round  a  cross  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  for  daily  prayer  as  on  ordinary  custom. 
See  Walcot  t,  Sacred  A  rchno'l.  p.  6 1 0. 

Webbe.CKOKOE,  D.D.,an  English  prelate,  was  born 
at  Brum  ham,  Wiltshire,  in  1581.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  University,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  min- 
ister of  Steeple  Aston,  Wiltshire,  where  he  also  kept  a 
grammar -school,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Bath.  In 
16-21  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul's  in 
Bath;  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,  in  December,  1634.  Some  time  before  his 
death  he  was  confined  in  Limerick  Castle  by  the  rebels, 
and  died  there  near  the  close  of  1641.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Practice  of  Quietness  (3d  ed.  1631) :— .4  lirir  f 
Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Relit/ion 
(1612): — Arraignment  of  an  L'nruly  Tongue  (1619): — 
Augur's  Prayer;  or,  The  Christian  Choice  (,1621):— The 
Protestant's  Calendar  (1624) :— Lessons  and  Exercises 
out  of  Cicero  ad  A  tticutn : — some  other  text-books  for 
schools,  and  several  Sermons,  which  appeared  from  1609 
to  1619.  He  was  accounted  the  best  preacher  in  his 
time  in  the  royal  court,  and  the  smoothest  writer  of 
sermons  that  were  then  published.  See  Chalmers,  Riog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Webber,  Francis,  D.D.,  an,  English  clergyman 
of  the  18th  century,  was  rector  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford; and  in  1756  became  dean  of  Hereford.  He  pub- 
lished five  single  Sermons  (1738  -  58).  Sec  Allibone, 
IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Webber,  George,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Shapleigh,  Me.,  March  18,  1801. 
He  embraced  religion  in  early  life,  and,  after  spending 
some  time  as  a  student  in  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
joined  the  Maine  Conference  in  1828,  and  was  appoint- 
ed as  junior  preacher  on  Strong  Circuit,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  whole  valley  of  Sandy  Kiver.  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  preacher  soon  spread,  and  he  was  sought 
bf  all  the  important  charges  in  the  Conference.  No 
preacher  in  the  Maine  Conference  had  ever  been  so 
highly  honored  by  his  brethren.  Sixteen  years  he 
served  as  presiding  elder;  five  times  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference ;  once  to  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance iu  London ;  and  once  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1*62  he  was  a  promineut  candidate  for  tho  oflice  of 
bishop.  For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  was  promiucntly  connected 
w  ith  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Conference  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Webber  was  solid 
rather  than  brilliant,  profoundly  impressive,  evincing 
thorough  master)-  of  his  subject,  deliberate  and  ex- 
haustive, and  purely  extemporaneous.  His  forty-seven 
rears  of  ministerial  record  stand  without  a  blemish, 
la  1874  he  superannuated,  aud  retired  to  his  home  at 


Kent's  Hill,  and  died  May  11,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
A  tmual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  86. 

Weber,  Ananias,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Linden hayn,  in  Saxony,  Aug.  14, 1 596. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  took  the  different 
theological  degrees.  In  1627  he  was  appointed  to  the 
pastorate  at  Mutschen,  in  1634  to  the  superintendency 
at  Leissuig,  having  in  the  same  year  received  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate  of  theology.  In  1638  he  went  to 
Leipsic  as  archdeacon  of  St.  Thomas's,  was  appointed  in 
1639  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1640  received  the 
doctorate  of  divinity.  In  1645  he  was  called  to  Bres- 
lau.  in  Silesia,  where  he  occupied  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical positions.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1665.  He  wrote, 
A  dventus  Messianus  Dudum  Eactus  et  in  hunc  Mundum 
Ihttus,  etc. : — ProMema  Theolog.  de  A  uctoritate  Diriiia  et 
Infallibili  Yerbi  Dei  Script i,  etc.:— Synopsis  Doctrinas 
Orthodoxm  de  Conrersione  llominis  Jrregeniii  contra 
4*tvtioCoZiav  Pelagiunorum,  etc.,  Asserta- ;  J'aulus  anti- 
Calcinianus, etc.  Sec  Kcmpf,  Memoria  Ananias  Weberi 
(Lips,  1739);  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum;  Orationes 
in  Uonorem  Scriptorum  Uabila ;  JiScher,  Allqemtines 
Gelehrten-Lexilvn,  s.  v.;  Ftlrst,  MM.  Jud.  iii,  496. 
(B.  P.) 

Weber,  Andreas,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  27,  1718,  at  Eisleben.  From 
1738  to  1742  he  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipsic.  In  the 
latter  place  he  publicly  spoke  on  De  Cognitione  Spiriius 
Einiti  circa  Mysteria  (1742).  In  1749  he  was  called  as 
professor  of  philosophy  to  Halle,  and  in  1750  to  Got- 
tingen.  where  he  lectured  till  1770,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  died  May  26,  1781.  He  wrote,  Die  Utbereinstim- 
mung  der  Aatur  und  Gnade,  etc.  (Lcips.  1748 -50,3  vols.) : 
—Commentatio  de  Prima  Melanchthonis  Locorum  Com- 
munium  Editione  (Kiloni,  1771)  -.—Progr.  uirum  Judteus 
Mosi  ut  Legislatori  solum,  non  ob  Miracnla,  quibus  C<>n- 
tpicuus  erat,  Religiosam  Obedietituim  Ik-beat,  etc.  (ibid. 
1771).  See  During,  Die  gtUhrttn  Thrologen  Deutsch- 
fa/uk,iv,659sq.  (B.P.) 

Weber,  Beda,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Oct.  26, 1798,  at  Lienz,  iu  the  Tyrol. 
In  1824  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1825  was  called 
as  professor  to  Meran.  Iu  1849  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  in  Frankfort,  where  he  died,  Feb.  28,  1858. 
He  wrote,  Tirol  und  die  Reformation  (Innsbruck,  1841): 
— Giovantut  Maria  della  Croce  und  ihre  Zeit  (Relit* 
bon,  1846):— Predigten  an  das  Tinier  l  oll  (Frankfort, 
1851) :— he  also  translated  six  books  of  Chrysostom  on 
the  priesthood  (Innsbruck,  1833).  See  Theol.  I'nirersul- 
Lejrikon,  k  v.  ;  Brlihl,  Geschichtt  dtr  hit  hoi.  Lit.  Ihuttch- 
lands  (Vienna,  1861),  p.  41 1  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Weber.  Christian  Friedricb,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  March  4,  1764,  at  Cann- 
stadt,  and  died  as  dean  at  Nurtingen,  iu  Wilrtcmbcrg, 
in  the  year  1832.  He  wrote,  Deitrage  zur  Gesch.  des 
neutest.  Kanons  (Tubingen,  1791) :— Neue  I'ntersuchun- 
gen  uber  das  Alter  und  Auseheti  des  Eeang.  der  llebraer 
(ibid.  1806): — Doctrina  jEri  Print  ac  Prisci  pi  acipue 
Mosaici  de  Ente  Summo  (Stuttgart,  1828)  :—Sehnurrer's 
Uben,  Character  v.  Verdienste  (Caunstadt,  1823) :— //e- 
gesijypus  qui  dicitur  sire  Egrsippus  de  Jitllo  Judnico  Ope 
Codicis  Casselani  Recngnitus  (Marburg,  1858).  See 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  77, 85, 4 1 2, 867 ;  Fllret, 
MM.  •/«</.  iii,  496.    (B.  P.) 

Weber.  Ferdinand  Wilhelni,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  22,  1836,  at  Schwa- 
bach.  His  preparatory  education  he  received  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Nuremberg,  which  he  left  in  1855  for 
the  University  of  Erlangen.  Here  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Hofmann,Dclitzsch,Thomasius,  Hey  der,  and 
Hamack ;  and,  besides  theology,  he  also  studied  his- 
tory and  Rabbinic  literature.  After  the  completion  of 
his  academic  curriculum,  he  became  vicar  of  the  well- 
known  Lbhe,  aud  second  teacher  at  the  mission  school 
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in  Neuendettelsau.  On  account  of  a  dissertation  Ueber 
dax  Degrifftles  Schdnen  und  Erkabenen  bei  Kant,  he  re- 
ceived ihe  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  At  Neuen- 
detteUan  his  great  talents  found  a  wide  scope  for  use- 
fulness.   Here  he  published  his  well-known  work,  Von  cur.  Editi  lariigue  Generis  Animad/erZ.  ac Insvr 


Joh.  riii,  34, 85  (ibid.  182fi)  z—Paraphr.  Capitii  111  h- 
stolce  PauU  ad  Galattu  (ibid.  1833) :—  Dt Ihsms* -v 
ud  Inferos  e  Loco  1  Pelr.  Hi,  19  ToUendo,  etc.  (Wl"Wt 
1805)  :—Libri  Symbol.  Ecclesia  Erang.  I. utkrrcr*r  j 


Illustr.  (ibid.  1809) :— Coufessio  Avgustana  toyr.  W 
variuta  ex  Edifione  Melanchthonis  principe  J<r*r' 


Zonae  Gottes  ^with  an  introduction  by  Delitzsch)  in  1862, 
and  his  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and 

Xtir  Testaments  (eod. ;  5th  ed.  1878).    In  1864  he  went  I  Rcddito,  etc.  (Halis,  1830)  .—Confessio  A  ng 
to  Diebach,  where  he  lahored  until  1872,  when  he  was  I  CIDIOXL,  a  Melanchthont  Edita.  qua  rerte 
ap|M>tnted  Lobe's  successor.     Bodily  infirmities,  how- 
ever, soon  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Polsingen,  where  he 


Xominata  est  Variata,  tenure  an  tern  Vifata  Am- 
Redditur,  etc  (ibid,  eod.)  -.—Doctrina  Biblici  de  Scr. 


died,  July  10.  1K79.    Besides  the  works  already  men-  Spiritus  Sancti  (ibid.  1825)  .—Dodrina  BibHca  *  V 

tioned,  he  published,  Hermann  der  Prdmonstratenser,  I  tum  Christi  Eilii  J  Mi  (ibid.  1826)  .—Ecloga  tjeyr- 

Oder  die  Jndtn  und  die  Kirche  des  Mittelalters  (Nord-  critical  ad  Xonnullos  Eramjelii  Ward  Locos  \  M 
1:   iuci  \  ...:.u  -   r  1...  1  mi          £-  _  ii.j  l    .      ..    J  .  .  k' 


liugeu,  1861  >,  with  a  preface  by  Lithe:— Kurze  lietrach- 
tungen  uber  'lie  Ecangelitn  uwl  Episttln  der  Somt-  und 
Eesttage  dis  Kirchenjnhrs: — Der  Prophet  Jesaja  in  Bi- 
btUtuwlm  ausgelegt  (2  pts.  1875, 1876).  He  left  in  man- 
uscript Grundziige  der  paldstinisch-judischen  Theologie 


1831  ).    See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theoL  Lit.  i.  CM.  it 
249,  262,  270.  321.  324,  325,  423,  424,  435,  562; 
Hibl.  TheoL  ii,  1423.    (B.  P.) 

Webster,  Alexander,  D.D..  a 


aus  Targum,  Midrasch  und  Talmud  dargelegt,  which  j  T".'  was  ,U\rn  in  f-'linbl,n;h  in  1 


will  MMQ  bt  published.  See  Delitzsch,  Sunt  auf  Hoff- 
nung  (Krlangen.  1879),  p.  228  sq.    (B.  P.) 


Scotch  C,Kf- 

'.     lie  hen.-' 

minister  of  Cu truss  in  1733,  ami  of  Tolb<»>th  Cher, 
Edinburgh,  in  1737;  drew  up  for  the  Scotch  p.m> 


Txr„*,-^  rs.~~~  0^**1  i>   .  .1  1  ment  in  |«6o  the  first  attempt  at  a  census;  poJit-r 

Weber,  Georg  Gottlieb,  a  Protestant  theolo-  ____«  „„rm  ...  ... ,  *      ,  ,.  ,  T  ,-, 

, °.  .       .  .  ,.  ,     .  several  sermons  and  poems;  and  diet!  Jan.25.hs 

giau  of  German  v,  who  was  born  in  I  <  44,  and  died  Feb.  ^     .„•,  „    ....    f  vT.,      ,  .  ... 

w  lum  1,   .  .         .      '         .  .  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amtr.  Author*,  u. 

]*,  1801,  as  court  deacon  and  member  of  consistory  at  " 

Weimar,  is  tbe  author  of,  Die  A  ugsburgische  Confession  '    Webster,  Noah,  LL.D.,  the  lexicographer.  *k  1 

nnch  der  L'rschrifl  im  Reichsarchiv  (Weimar,  1781) :—  learned  layman  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  b.ei 


Kritische  Geschu  hte  der  Augsbun/ischen  Confession,  aus 
arehimtUchcn  Xuchrichtrn  ('  Frankf.  1783).  See  Winer, 
Harulb.  der  thetd.  Lit.  i,  326, 328.    (&  P.) 

Weber.  Joh  ami  Georg,  a  Protectant  theologian 
of  (iermany,  was  b<trn  at  Herwigsdorf,  near  Zittau.  July 
10,  16K7.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  was  'appointed 
there  in  17 IH  preacher  in  the  university  church.  In 
1719  he  was  called  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  made  chief 
court  preacher  in  1720.    In  1729  he  was  made  general 

superintendent  and  chief  preacher  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Ihe  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  stiU  taught  1 
Peter's,  at  the  same  time  having  the  superintendence  for  a  time  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Goshen.  NT 
of  the  gymnasium  there.    He  died  Nov.  24,  1753.    Be-  In  1782  he  conceived  the  plan  of  preparing  and  pntib-1- 
sides  a  nunilter  of  ascetical  works,  he  published,  IHster- 
tatio de Sacris  Socturnis  (Lips.  17 l«T : — Ordo  Ecclesias- 
ticit*  in  Angtistann  t'onfessione  Triumphant  (Vimariae, 
1730  ): — J)i>rti  inn  J'utior  de  Descensu  Christi  ai  Inferos, 
etc.  (ibid.  1731):— 'O  AMHN  rni  rb  'AMHN, hoc  est, 

theologicu  in  A  men  Erattgeli^- 


in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1758.  L'nder  tbe  patJn> 
of  Kev.  Nathan  Perkins,  he  was  fittetl  for  o>!lepf.  1?: 
entered  Yale  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  aixteen.  The  L'^  - 
lution  seriously  interrupted  the  college  exercise*,  r 
111  his  junior  year  he  joined  the  army.  Notwithsuro 
ing,  he  graduateii  with  his  class  iti  1778.  After  grafr 
.ition  he  was  occupied  more  or  less  in  teaching,  a&d  iJ- 
in  the  study  of  law  with  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Hantr. 
afterwards  Chief-justice  of  the  United  States.   In  1>. 


Commentatio  Exegetico 

cum,  rrl  X'tiitntem  Doctrines  Erangelica  Jurejurando 
Ckritti  Confrmntam,  etc.  (Jenoe,  1734  ).  See  Dbring, 
lHe  gelt  hrten  J'heidogen  Deutschlands,  iv,  662.  (B.P.) 

Weber,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  23,  1753,  at  Khain,  in  Bavaria. 
In  1776  he  received  holy  orders;  in  1779  be  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  canon  law  and  catcchctics  at  the 
seminary  in  I'fatTenhausen ;  in  1781  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophical  sciences  at  Dillingen ;  and  in 
1H00  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1826  he  waa 
ap|siiiited  cathedral  dean  and  neneral  vicar  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  died,  Feb.  14, 1831.  He  wrote,  Leitfaden 
zu  Vorletungen  uber  die,  VemnnflUhre  (Dillingen,  1788): 
—Institution?*  Ijjgica  (ibid.  1790  ) :— Logica  in  I 'sum 
eoruin  qui  ri,km  Student  (  Landshut,  1793  ) : — Meta- 
physial in  I  sum  eorum,  etc.  (ibid.  1796)  —Charakter 
des  Philosophm  und  Xichtphilosophen  (Augsburg,  1786)  : 
~I'hUoM>phie,  Religion  und  Christenthum  im  liunde  zttr 
Vertdlunp  und  Jieselignug  des  Menschen  (Munich,  1806- 
11  j:  -Lichter  fur  Erbauuno  suchende  Christen  (ibid. 
1  m  1 «  2< »,  3  vols.),  etc.  See  Felder.  Gelehrten-I^xikvn,  ii, 
1h.»  aq. ;  Schmid.  Domdecan  Joseph  r.  IVeber  (Augsburg, 
1831) ;  Theolog.  Universal- Lejrikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Weber,  Michael,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  ItlMllofrjr,  was  bom  Dec.  8, 1754.  at  Or.tben.  near  Weis- 
w  iif.  Id.    In  1784  he  was  called  as  professor  of  theology 

to  WiMenlwrtf,  and  in  1815  to  Halle,  where  he  died,  Aug.  Jean  edition  was  issued  — 3000  copies  in  two  vobmai 
I,  1*13,    He  wrote,  Authentia  Capitis  Cltimi  Erangelii\ln  1848  he  published  a  volume  entitled  .4  CcUettn*?/ 
Msimh,  Me,  (Hnlle,  |H23)  .-Ecloga  Excg.-aitica-  ad]  Papers  on  Politiad,  Literary,  and  Moral  Sntpc*. 
S.„,m,il„,  Lihmr,  S\  T.  Ilistoricor.  Locos  (ibid.  1«25-  ,  a  religious  man,  Dr.  Webater  was  earnest  and  pnverfaJ. 
»>i )    t«ir,r,,t„tio  Xora  Xovi  Pracepti  a  Christo  Dati  j  having  united  with  the  Church  in  1808.   The* BfiJe 


ng  a  series  of  school-books,  and  returned  from  <w»i*J. 
to  Hartford ;  and  in  the  following  year  published  t.v 
A  merican  Spelling-booL:    Soon  after  he  issued  an  /.>;- 
lisk  Grammar  and  a  Reader.    The  spelling- boot 
tained  an  unprecedented  popularity.     Five  auiba 
copies  had  been  issued  up  to  1818,  and  in  the  vearlM' 
24,000,1X10  hail  been  published.   After  that  time  tkeu- 
nual  demand  was  about  1 .250,000  copies.   Since  1*1  tt* 
sale  has  been  altout  '500,000  copies  annually.  Aa**; 
his  publications  may  be  mentioned.  Sketches  of  Awn- 
can  Policy  (  1784-85) :— Dissertations  on* fie  Lsp^ 
Language  (1789)  -.—Effects  of  Slarery  on  Month  0si 
Industry,  etc    In  1788  he  began  the  publication,  e 
New  York,  of  the  A  merican  Magazine ;  in  1793  he  t*- 
tablished  there  a  daily  paper  called  the  Minerm;  *» 
afterwards  a  semi-weekly  paper  known  as  the  BrrAi. 
Between  1783  and  1822  his  time  was  passed  at  Hut- 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  York,  and  Amherst,   lit  re- 
moved from  Amherst  to  New  Haven  in  1822,  awl  an* 
that  place  his  residence  until  bis  death.  Hi* 
work  is,  of  course,  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  he  began  in  1807.    Preliminary  to  Aialu 
had  publisheil,  in  1806,  an  octavo  dictionary.   In  1^ 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  Colk^e: 
then,  having  nearly  completed  his  large  dictionary  ht 
sailed  for  France,  in  June,  1824;  spent  two  nwrniif  f 
Paris  in  consulting  rare  works  in  the  Kovai  Library 
and  then  went  to  England,  spending  eight  mttfth*  i' 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  free  access  to  d* 
libraries.    There  he  finished  the  A  merican  Ifi<i**n 
An  edition  of  2500  copies  was  printed  in  tlw  l  oit^ 
States  at  the  close  of  1828,  which  was  followed  brm 
edition  of  3000  in  England.    In  1H40  a 
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ras  his  daily  study,  and  he  prepared  a  revised  edition 
•f  the  common  English  version  (New  Haven,  1833, 
Wo).  He  died  at  New  Haven,  May  28,  1843.  See 
?ong.  Quar.  1866,  p.  1. 

Webster,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ster, was  born  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  1718.  He  grad- 
lated  from  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained 
mstor  of  the  Church  at  Salisbury,  Aug.  12,  1741,  and 
lied  July  18,  17%.  In  1757  he  published  a  pamphlet 
•milled  A  Winter  Keening' s  Conversation  upon  the  Doc- 
tine  of  Original  Sm,eic.,  which  brought  out  rejoinders 
p.m  Rev.  Peter  Clark  and  others.  Mr.  Webster  issued 
i  defence  of  his  pamphlet,  which  led  to  a  general  con- 
roversy.  This  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and 
ibility  on  both  sides.  See  Sprague,  .-1  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  201. 

Webster,  William,  D.D..  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  in  1089.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  Col- 
cge,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1711.  He  be- 
nme  curate  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  London,  in 
715  ;  was  removed  in  1731;  became  curate  of  St.  Clem- 
•nt  Eastcheap  in  1732;  rector  of  Deptden,  Suffolk,  in 
733;  resigned  his  curacy  and  rectory  for  the  vicarages 
>f  Ware  and  Thunderidge.  He  died  Dec.  4, 1758.  He  was 
he  author  of.  The  Clergy  s  Right  of  Maintenance  Vindi- 
■ated.  —  Turo  Discourses,  on  the  nature  of  error  in  spec- 
ilative  doctrines  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1729): 

A  Translation  of  Simon's  New  Testament  (1730) : — 
The  Fitness  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
\<nsidered  (1731):— and  several  other  works,  chiefly 
>amphlets  of  temporary  interest.  He  also  edited  the 
lift  of  General  Monk  (1726)  ;  and  conducted  The  Week- 
>j  Miscelhiny  for  a  short  time,  beginning  in  1733.  Sec 
'halraers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wechselbalg,  in  German  mythology.  The  elves 
»r  dwarfs  sometimes  purloin  well-formed  children  from 
he  cradle,  and  put  their  own  ugly,  deformed  children, 
>r  even  themselves,  in  their  stead."  These  spurious  be- 
ngs  arc  therefore  called  Wechselbiilge.  The  object  for 
•hanging  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  elves  to 
mprove  their  race.  A  protection  against  such  chang- 
ng,  in  the  popular  estimation,  is  to  place  a  key  or  a  part 
•f  the  father's  clothing,  or  steel  or  sewing-needles,  in  the 
radle.  An  interesting  piece  of  superstition  is  the  man- 
ler  of  freeing  one's  self  from  such  a  Wechselbalg.  It  is 
lecessary,  first,  by  some  strange  and  unusual  act,  to  bring 
urn  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  age,  and  then  of 
he  theft  and  change,  upon  which  he  immediately  with- 
Irawsand  the  stolen  child  returns,  as  the  elves  want  noth- 
Sg  gratis.  For  example,  if  the  Wechselbalg  should  see 
vater  boiling  in  egg-shells  over  a  lire,  he  calls  out, 
'  Now  I  am  as  old  as  Westerwald,  and  have  never  yet 
een  water  boil  in  egg-shells." 

Weda,  in  German  mythology,  is  one  of  the  tw<; 
rods  of  war  among  the  Friesians.  He  was  represented 
ad  worshipped  with  his  brother  god  Freds.  The  head 
ras  covered  with  a  feathered  helmet,  the  breast  with  a 
hield;  and  he  was  also  represented  as  having  wings. 
It-cause  Weda  and  Freda  appeared  as  twins,  it  was 
hought  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux  re  turned. 

Wedag,  Fiuedkich  Wjliiklm,  a  Protestant  theo- 
>gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1758  at  Neuenrade,  in 
Vestphalia.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Duisburg;  and 
fter  the  completion  of  his  academical  curriculum  he 
fted  as  a  private  tutor.  Having  no  prospects  for  ob- 
aining  a  position  in  bis  own  country,  he  thought  of  go- 
ng to  Amsterdam,  and  there  to  obtain  from  the  East 
n<lia  Company  a  position  as  preacher  in  the  East  or 
Ve*t  Indies.  Having  received  a  call  from  the  Iieform- 
i  congregation  at  Dortmund  in  1786,  he  remained  at 
wme.  But  bis  position  was  such  that  he  was  often 
-Uigcd  to  preach  in  other  congregations  in  order  to 
•tep  himself.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  preach  at 
*ipsic,  where  he  proved  himself  such  an  excellent  pul- 
»it  orator  that  after  Zollikofcr's  death  (1788)  he  was 


May  18,  1799.  He  published  some  works  of  an  asceti- 
cal  character,  for  which  see  Doting,  Deutsche  Kanzel- 
redner,  p.  565;  Winer,  Ilamibuch  der  thtoL  Lit.  ii,  93, 
198,244.  (B.P.) 

Wedderburn,  Jamks,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  born 
in  Dundee,  and  studied  at  Ox  font.  In  1631  he  became 
a  prebendary  of  Whitechurch,  in  the  diocese  of  Wells. 
England.  lie  was  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrews.  In  February,  1636,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  see  of  Dunblane,  and  in  1638  deprived  and  excom- 
municated by  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow.  He  died  in 
1639.    See  Keith,  Scottish  His/tops,  p.  182. 

Wedding  (  )  up '  ■  '_■ .  Matt,  xxii,  3, 8, 10, 12 ;  Luke  xii, 
36,  xiv,  8,  marriage,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  Sec  the 
monographs  cited  in  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  152, 
153.    See  Makkiagk;  King,  Wkiwxx  k. 

Wedge  Of  Gold  yt),  lathtm,  Josh,  vii,  21,  24,  a 
tongue,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  more  elliptically,  ens, 
ke'fhemt  Isa.  xiii,  12,  fnc  gold,  as  elsewhere  rcudered). 
See  Gold. 

Wedlock,  a  word  that  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V. 
(in  the  phrase  "break  wedlock,"  qX5,  Ezek.  xvi,  38,  to 
commit  adultery,  as  elsewhere  rendered) ;  but  the  rela- 
tion is  very  often  referred  to  both  in  its  literal  and  figu- 
rative (spiritual)  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  The  term 
properly  designates  the  state  of  lawful  matrimony  as 
distinguished  from  all  illicit  or  irregular  connection  of 
the  sexes.  As  this  is  a  subject  having  extensive  social 
relations,  we  give  here  a  treatment  of  the  several  topics 
embraced  under  it,  presenting  some  additional  points  to 
those  given  under  previous  articles,  and  freelv  using  for 
this  purpose  such  materials  as  we  find  in  the  liiblical 
dictionaries,  especially  of  Winer  and  Smith. 

I.  The  Married  State. — This  among  the  Hebrews 
was  contracted  by  the  fathers  of  the  two  parties  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  4;  xxxviii,  6;  1  Kings  ii,  17;  comp.  Homer, 


Iliad,  ix,  394;  xix,  291 ;  Arvieux,  \ 


oy.  in.  254  a),  and 


only  in  their  absence  by  the  mothers  (Gen.  xxi,  21 ;  by 
daughters  with  the  consent  of  their  full  brothers,  xxiv, 
50;  xxxiv.  10),  so  that  the  bride  (P&2)  and  the  bride- 
groom Cjrn)  often  did  not  even  see  each  other  previous- 
ly (as  is  still  customary,  at  least  with  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  in  the  East;  see  Russell,  A lepjw,  i,  414;  Burck- 
hardt,  Prov.  p.  178;  Descr.  de  tEgypte,  xviii,  84;  but 
comp.  Judg.  xiv,  1  sq.;  Cant,  viii,  1  sq.;  Tob.  vii,  10). 
Indeed,  the  parents  sought  the  wife  for  their  son  (Ceu. 
xxxiv,  4,  8;  xxxviii,  (5;  Judg.  xiv,  1;  comp.  RUppcIl, 
Abyss,  ii,  49;  yet  see  Tob.  vii,  10),  and  a  formal  price 
pPlia, dowry)  had  to  be  stipulated  ((Jen.  xxix,  15  sq.; 
xxxiv,  12;  Exod.  xxii,  15  sq.;  1  Sam.  xviii,  25;  Hon. 
iii,  2),  a  rule  which  prevailed  likewise  with  the  ancient 
Greeks  (Homer,  Odyss.  viii,  318  sq.;  Aristotle,  Potit,  ii, 
8;  Pausan.  iii,  12, 2),  Germans  (Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  8 ;  see 
Strodtmann,  Deutsch.  Alterth.  p.  309  sq.),  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  196),  and  Assyrians  (.Elian.  1".  //.  iv,  1; 
Strabo,  xvi,  745),  as  still  among  the  Arabians  (  Arvieux, 
iii,  21,  254;  Buckingham,  ii,  129;  Joliffe,  Trar.  p.304), 
Kurds  (Niebuhr,  Reis.  ii,  420),  Persians  (Olear.  \\>y. 
p.  318),  and  other  Asiatics  and  Africans  (Knppell,.16y*r. 
|  ii,  49 ;  comp.  B.  M icbaelis  in  Pott's  Syllog.  ii,  8 1 ).  This 
sura  was  naturally  very  various  (Gen.  xxxiv,  12;  1 
Sam.  xviii,  23;  Hos.  iii,  2,  etc.),  but  in  one  case  (Deut. 
xxii,  29)  was  to  be  fifty  shekels  as  a  minimum  (see,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hos.  iii,  2).  The  practice  of  the  mod- 
ern Egyptians  illustrates  this;  for  with  them  the  dowry, 
though  its  amount  differs  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
suitor,  is  still  graduated  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bride.  A  certain  portion  only  of  the  down-  is  paid  down, 
the  rest  being  held  in  reserve  (Lane,  i,*211).  Among 
the  modem  Jews  also  the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  bride,  according  to  a  fixed  scale 
(Picart,  i,  240).  See  Downv.  Different  from  this  was 
the  present  ("n ~)  which  the  wooer  bestowed  before- 
ailed  as  his  successor.   Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  [  hand  (Gen.  xxi'v,  53 ;  xxxiv,  12 ;  Gr.  too'*).    In  some 
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cases,  where  the  suitor  was  poor  or  a  particular  task  was 
exacted,  the  daughter  was  earned  ((Jen.  xxix,  20,  27; 
Josh,  xv,  16;  Judg.  i,  13;  1  Sam.  xviii,  24  sq.;  2  Sam. 
in,  14;  c<>mp.  Pausan.  iii,  12,  2;  Herod,  vi,  127;  Diod. 
Sic.  iv,  42,  64 ;  Burt-khardt,  i,  465 ),  and  sometimes  a 
dowry  accompanied  the  bride  (I  Kings  ix,  16;  comp. 
Josh,  xv,  18  sq. ;  Tub.  viii,  23).  But  it  is  a  disgrace, 
according  to  Oriental  ideas,  for  a  maiden  to  make  the 
match  herself  ( Isa.  iv,  1 ).  The  Talmudists  specify 
three  modes  by  which  marriage  might  be  effected,  viz., 
money,  marriage  contract,  and  consummation  (Kidilush. 

1,  1).  The  matrimonial  agreement  between  the  parents 
was  verbal  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  occasional- 
ly ratified  by  an  oath  (Mai.  ii,  14) ;  it  is  only  after  the 
Exile  (Tob.'vii,  15)  that  we  meet  with  a  written  mar- 
riage contract  (Talmud,  fQirS,  lit.  a  writing;  see  the 
Mishnic  tract  entitled  Kethuboth).  The  technical  term 
of  the  Talmudists  for  the  dowry  which  the  wife  brought 
to  her  husband,  answering  to  the  dos  of  the  Latins,  was 
tfjns.  The  technical  term  used  by  the  Talmudists 
for  betrothing  was  kiddushin  Cpc>ffl{5),  derived  from 
B^JT. "  to  set  apart."  There  is  a  treatise  in  the  Mishna 
so  entitled,  in  which  various  questions  of  casuistry  of 
slight  interest  to  us  are  discussed.  As  to  the  age  of  the 
parties,  nothing  is  specified  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  later 
enactments  require  full  twelve  years  for  the  girl  and 
thirteen  for  the  boy  (puberty  in  both  sexes  being  much 
earlier  in  warm  climates,  so  that  females  often  or  eleven 
years  often  become  mothers,  and  lads  but  little  older 
fathers;  see  KUppell,  Au6.  p.  42;  Abyss,  i,  201;  ii,  50, 
67;  Ilarmer,  Obs.  ii,  312),  though  the  usual  age  was 
about  eighteen  (Mishna,  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  21 ;  Carpzov  in 
the  Hrem.  liibliotk.  ii,  907  sq.).    See  Blticothal 

The  Mosaic  law  permitted  several  wives  to  one  man, 
as  is  universally  customary  in  the  East;  yet  before  the 
Exile  this  practice  seems  to  have  been  mostly  confined 
to  princes  and  important  personages.  See  I'olyoamy. 
Second  marriages,  es|H-cially  on  the  woman's  part,  were 
held  in  disesteem  (see  Rau,  De  Odio  Seciind.  Nuptiarum 
[Li|»s.  1803]),  at  least  in  later  times  (Luke  ii,  36  sq.;  1 
<>>r.  vii,  8;  1  Tim.  i,  9),  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
priestly  (Josephus,  Life,  §  75,  76)  and  the  apostolical 
regulations  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i,  6),  as  generally  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Diod.  Sic  xiii,  12 ;  Virgil,  Aln. 
iv,  23  sq.;  Plutanh,  Quarsf.  Horn,  c  105;  VaL  Max.  ii, 

2,  3;  Josephus,  Anl.  xviii,  6,6).  The  celibacy  of  the 
Essenes  (Philo,  ii,  482,  633;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  5; 
War,  ii.  8,  2;  Pliny,  v,  15)  was  a  disreputable  asceti- 
cism (1  Tim.  iv,  3).    See  Matmmony. 

II  The  Wedding  Itself.— In  this  the  most  observable 
point  is  that  there  were  no  definite  religious  ceremonies 
connected  with  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no 
term  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony 
of  marriage.  The  substantive  chatutmah  ("inn)  oc- 
curs but  once,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  day 
(Cant,  iii,  1 1 ).  The  word  "  wedding"  does  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Test.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  formal  ratification  of  the  espousal  with  an 
oath  took  place,  as  implied  in  some  allusions  to  mar- 
riage (Ezek.  xvi,  8;  Mai.  ii,  14),  particularly  in  the  ex- 
pression "the  covenant  of  her  God"  (Prov.  ii,  17),  as 
applied  to  the  marriage  bond,  and  that  a  blessing  was 
pronounced  (Gen.  xxiv,  60;  Ruth  iv,  11, 12)  sometimes 
by  the  parents  (Tub.  vii,  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom 
or  his  father.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  literal  truth 
in  the  Hebrew  expression  "to  take"  a  wife  (Numb,  xii, 
1;  1  Chron.  ii,  21),  for  the  ceremony  appears  to  have 
xnaiidy  consisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modern 
Arabs  the  same  custom  prevails,  the  capture  and  re- 
moval of  the  bride  being  effected  with  a  considerable 
show  of  violence  (  Bnrckhardt,  Xotes,  i,  108 ).  The 

bridegroom  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  by  put-  ' 
ting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his  | 


head  the  handsome  turban  described  by  the  tars  y 
(Isa.  lxi,  10;  A.  V.   ornaments"),  and  a 
or  garland  (Cant.  Hi,  11) ;  be  wa 
frankincense  and  "all  powders  of  the  merchtrf 
6).    The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  vanam  - 
terials  (gold  or  silver,  rosea,  myrtle  or  olive),  *»*v; 
to  his  circumstances  (Selden,  L'x.  Ebr.  ii,  15).  TV  » 
of  the  crown  at  marriages  was  familiar  bota  -j>l. 
Greeks  and  Romans.    The  bride  prepared  bes 
the  ceremony  by  taking  a  bath,  generally  on  ik  c 
preceding  the  wedding.    This  was  probably  ia  t>:*,: 
as  in  modern,  times  a  formal  proceeding,  acraerput. 
with  considerable  pomp  ( Picart,  i,  240;  Lane. 
The  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  b»v~ 
caped  general  observation  (Rutb  iii,  3;  Exek.  xxhl* 
Eph.  v,  26,  27) ;  but  the  passages  cited  establish  tb  c 
tiquity  of  the  custom,  aud  the  expressions  in  lU  b 
("having  purified  her  by  the  laver  of  water."  -  ok  h 
ing  spot")  have  evident  reference  to  it.    A  similar  -.- 
torn  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  (Smith, DicLoji.,^ 
A  nt.  s.  v.  "  Balnea?"  ).    The  distinctive  feature" of  ih 
bride's  attire  was  the  tsaiph  (rprX)  or  *•  veil"-*  be 
robe  of  ample  dimensions,  which  covered  not  <*>;•, 
face,  but  the  whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65;  ewe 
xxxviii,  14,  15).    This  was  regarded  as  the  sys^ 
ber  submission  to  her  husband,  and  hence  in  1  i  r 
xi,  10  the  veil  is  apparently  described  under  trt  >i 
itovota, "  authority."    The"  nse  of  the  veil  was  n« 
culiar  to  the  Hebrews.    It  was  customary  tame  ■■■< 
Greeks  and  Romans;  and  among  the  latter  it  pr»r- 
to  the  expression  nnbo,  lit.  "to  veil," and  hence  u  <r 
wonl  M  nuptial."    It  is  still  used  by  the  Jcw»  (Kesri.  •. 
241).    The  modern  Egyptians  envelop  the  brvJe  isu 
ample  shawl,  which  perhaps  more  than  anythic?  d* 
resembles  the  Hebrew  tsaiph  (Lane,  i,  220\  She  i- 
wore  a  peculiar  girdle,  named  kisAsAurin 
A.  V.  the  "attire"),  which  no  bride  could  forget 
ii,  32).    The  girdle  was  an  important  article  of  \s 
bride's  dress  among  the  Romans,  and  gave  rise  t» \v 
expression  snleere  zonam.    Her  head  was  crowned  *t: 
a  chaplet,  which  was  again  so  distinctive  oftfcerr- 
that  the  Hebrew  term  kaUah  (!"&2, "  bride")  origin*' 
from  it.   The  bride's  crown  was  either  of  gold  or  pi*-: 
The  use  of  it  was  interdicted  after  the  destroctioa  dv 
second  Temple,  as  a  token  of  humiliation  (Sekteuf.- 
Ebr.  ii,  15).    If  the  bride  were  a  virgin,  she  wore  atrial 
flowing  {Kelhub.  ii,  1).    Her  robes  were  while  t 
xix,  8),  ami  sometimes  embroidered  with  geaHbn*- 
(Psa.  xlv,  13,  14),  and  covered  with  perfumes  (vet? 
she  was  further  decked  out  with  jewel*  ^Isa.  xki  ' 
lxi,  10;  Rev.  xxi,  2).    When  the  fixed  bow  am  r- 
which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  the 
groom  set  forth  from  his  house,  attended  by  bis  gw*- 
men,  termed  in  Hebrew  mereim  (Z",~       A  V.-nc- 
pauious,"  Judg.  xiv,  11),  and  in  Greek  viol  roi  rect*- 
PPC  ( A.  V."  children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  Mta  a. 
15  ).    Winer  (  Real*,  s.  v.  "  Hochzeit"  )  identic  tb 
"children  of  the  bride-chamber"  with  the  sko^te* 
(0,!2  1"  1'  of  the  Talmudists.    But  the  forawf  «« 
the  attendants  on  the  bridegroom  alone,  whaV  ds 
sfioshbenun  were  two  persons  selected  on  the  is?  *t ;hf 
marriage  to  represent  the  interests  of  bride  aod  hn«- 
groom,  apparently  with  a  special  view  to  any  p**^ 
litigation  that  might  subsequently  arise  on  the 
notice*!  in  Ucut.  xxii,  15-21  ( Seiden,  Vx.  Ik.  ii. » 
These  attendants  were  preceded  by  a  band  of  bws»o** 
or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi,  27;  Jer.vii.34;  xvi,  9;  I 
ix,  39),  and  accompanied  by  persons  btariiur 
(2  Esdr.  x,  2;  Matt,  xxv,  7;  comn.  Jer.  xxv.  10;  KfT 
xviii,  23,  "  the  light  of  a  candle").    With  these  iv> 
bcaus  we  may  compare  the      r"?c  tfftpteat  of  tfct 
Greeks  (Aristoph.  Pax,  1317>    The  lamps  defenV 
in  Matt,  xxv,  7  would  be  small  hand-lamp*.  *>:ti- 
out  them  none  could  join  the  procession  (Trench./*- 
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afJes,  p.  267,  note).    See  Lantern.    Having  reached 
the  houae  of  the  bride,  who  with  her  maidens  anxiously 
expected  his  arrival  (Matt  xxv,  6),  he  conducted  the 
whole  party  back  to  his  own  or  his  father's  house.  The 
bride  wan  said  to  "go  to"  i-X  SC12)  the  house  of  her 
husband  (Josh,  xv,  18;  Judg.  i,  14)— an  expression 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been 
rightly  understood  in  Dan.  xi,  6,  where  "they  that 
brought  her"  is  nn  expression  for  husbamL    The  bring- 
ing liome  of  the  bride  was  regarded  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Komau  empire  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Bingham, Christ.  A  nt.  bk.  xxii, 
ch.  iv,  §  7).    This  procession  was  made  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  gladness  (Psa.  xiv,  15).    From  the  joyous 
sounds  used  on  these  occasions  the  term  haldl  j^n  is 
applied  in  the  sense  of  marrying  in  Psa.lxxviii,63(A.  V. 
"their  maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage,"  lit  "were 
not  praised,"  as  in  the  margin).    This  sense  appears 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Sept.. . >i  >c  lxiv$T\<rav,  which  is 
adopted  by  Geaenius  (Thesaur,  p. 696).    The  noiae  in 
the  streets  attendant  on  an  Oriental  wedding  is  exces- 
sive, and  enables  us  to  understand  the  allusions  in  Jere- 
miah to  the  "  voice  of  (he  hridegroom  and  the  voice  of 
the  hride."    On  their  way  back  they  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  maidens,  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  were  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as  it  passed 
(Matt,  xxv,  6;  comp.  Trench,  Parable*,  p. 244,  note). 
The  iuhahitantaof  the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets 
to  watch  the  procession  (Cant,  iii,  11).    At  the  house  a 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  invited  (Gem  xxix,  22;  Matt,  xxii,  1-10; 
Luke  xiv,  8;  John  ii,  2),  and  the  festivities  were  pro- 
tracted for  seven  or  even  fourteen  days  (Judg.  xiv,  12; 
Tub.  viii,  19).    The  feast  was  regarded  as  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  that  iroulv  yapov  ac- 
quired the  specific  meaning  "to  celebrate  the  marriage 
feait"  (Sept.  at  <ien.  xxix,  22:  Esth.  ii,  18;  Tub.  viii, 
19;  1  Mace  ix,  37;  x,  68;  Matt  xxii,  4;  xxv,  10; 
Luke  xiv,  8),  and  sometimes  to  celebrate  any  feast  (Esth. 
ix,  22).    The  guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with 
tilting  robes  (Matt,  xxii,  II ;  comp.  Trench,  Parables, 
p.  230),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg. 
xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.    The  bridegroom  now 
entered  into  direct  communication  with  the  bride,  and 
the  joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled"  at  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii,  29)  conversing  with  her, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  testimony  of  the 
success  of  his  share  in  the  work.    In  the  case  of  a  virgin, 
parched  corn  was  distributed  among  the  guests  (Kethub. 
ii,  1),  the  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent  ;  the 
custom  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mustacrum  (Juvenal,  vi,  202)  among  the  guests  at  a 
Roman  wedding.    The  modern  Jews  have  a  custom  of 
shattering  glasses  or  vessels  by  dashing  them  to  the 
gmund  (Kent,  i,  240).    The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial 
was  the  conducting  of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
che,Jer  (inn,  Judg.  xv,  1 ;  Joel  ii,  16  ),  where  a  canopy, 
named  chnppah  (PtBn),was  prepared  (Psa.  xix,  6;  Joel 
»,  16).    The  term  occurs  in  the  Mishna  (Kethub.  iv,  5), 
and  is  explained  by  some  of  the  Jewish  commentators 
to  have  been  a  bower  of  roses  and  myrtles.    The  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  canopy  under  which  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  pronounced,  or  to  the  robe  spread  ovei 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr. 
».  15).    The  bride  was  still  completely  veiled,  so  that 
the  deception  practiced  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  23)  wat 
very  possible.    If  proof  could  be  subsequently  adduced 
that  the  bride  had  not  preserved  her  maiden  purity,  the 
case  was  investigated;  and  if  she  was  convicted,  she 
was  stoned  to  death  before  her  father's  house  (Deut 
xxii,  13-21).    A  newly  married  man  was  exempt  from 
military  service,  or  from  any  public  business  which 
might  draw  him  away  from  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a 
y«r  (*xiv(  5);  a  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him 
who  was  betrothed  (xx,  7).    See  Marriage. 


III.  Violation  of  Marriagt  Vows. — Unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  was  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx, 
10;  Deut  xxii,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  38,  40;  Sus.  46;  comp. 
Josephus,  Apian,  ii,  24 ;  A  nt.  iv,8, 23)  by  stoning  (Deut 
xxii, 4;  Ezek.  xvi,  40),  and  not  by  strangulation  (as  the 
Talmudists  maintain,  Mishna,  SanAedr.  xi,  1,  6).  The 
legislation  of  other  nations  was  milder  (Tacitus,  Genu. 
19;  /Elian,  V.  H.  xi,6;  xii,  12;  xiii,24;  yet  see  Amob. 
iv,  23).  The  Roman  law  (/>x  Julia  de  Adulteris  Coer- 
eendis)  only  prescribed  confiscation  of  part  of  the  cul- 
prit's goods,  and  public  infamy, as  the  extreme  penalty. 
Constantine  first  made  adultery  a  capital  crime  (see 
Dick,  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1832,  vol.  iv ;  Kein,  Horn. 
Criminalrecht,  p.  839).  The  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters 
(Numb,  v,  14  sq.)  is  detailed  in  the  Minima  {Sofa,  ii,  2), 
and  has  its  parallel  in  other  nations  (.Elian,  A  mm.  i,  67; 
AcbiL  Tat  viii,  3 ;  sec  Groddeck,  in  Ugolino,  Thtsaur. 
xxx ;  Otho,  Lex.  Itubb.  p.  62).    See  Adultery. 

IV.  JHssolution  of  the  Marriage  Tie.— Separation  of 
a  man  from  his  wife  was  legitimate  (Deut.  xxiv,  1), 
except  in  two  cases  (xxii,  19, 29),  when  he  found  reason 

r* ~  V.  a  phrase  that  led  to  much  Talmudical  cas- 
uistry); but  must  be  done  by  a  regular  certificate  of 
dismissal  (Pan-ns  I«t"l,  1 ;  Jer.  iii,  8;  Talmudic 
iTC^a  or  BJ ;  fiifiXiov  aTO<rra<Tio»<,  Matt  xix,  7;  Mark 
X,  4;  or  airoaraaiov  simply,  Matt  v,  31 ;  comp.  repudi~ 
urn,  Suet  Calig.  §  36).  The  subject  is  treated  at  great 
length  in  the  Talmud  (tract  Uittin),  uu\  bv  Selden 
( L'x.  Hebr.)  and  Buxtorf  (Spousal,  et  LUcor't.).  Se* 
Divorce. 

Wednesday  is  a  day  often  marked  by  special  re- 
ligious exercises,  being  numbered  among  the  Rogation 
and  Ember  days  in  the  Church  of  England.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  custom  of  meeting  for  diviue  worship  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  was  adopted.  Both  days  were  con- 
sidered as  fasts,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lorn)  was  be- 
trayed on  a  Wednesday  and  Crucified  on  a  Friday.  The 
fasting  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon;  hence 
they  were  called  semi-jejuna,  or  half- fasts,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fast  of  Lent,  which  was  continued  till  the 
evening.  Subsequently  the  Montanists  introduced  the 
custom  of  limiting  the  kind  of  food  to  be  taken,  which 
consisted  only  of  bread,  salt,  and  water.  These  fasts 
were  called  stutiones,  from  the  practice  of  soldiers  keep- 
ing guard,  which  was  called  ttatio  by  the  Romans. 
:Leut  begins  on  that  day  (sec  Ash  Wednesday).  In 
the  Western  Church  Saturday  at  length  took  the  place 
of  Wednesday  as  a  fast.    See  Fast;  Lest. 

WEDNESDAY,  Ash.    See  Ash  Wednesday. 

Wedurhoelner,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  hawk, 
sitting  between  the  eyes  of  the  eagle,  that  dwells  on  the 
top  of  the  ash  YgdrasiL 

Weed  (C110,  suph,  Jon.  ii,  6;  elsewhere  rendered 
"flag,"  Exod.  ii,3;  Isa.  xix,  6.  but  usually  as  an  epithet 
of  the  Red  Sea,  lit  the  treed -sea;  SepLpixoc;  Lat 
alt/a,  see  Pliny,  xxxi.46,4;  ix,25),  the  sea-treed  (Funis 
nutans  of  Linn.;  Fueus  marittus,  Pliny,  xxvi,  66  ami 
79),  a  sort  of  sea-grass  with  Unciform,  serrated  leaves, 
and  threadlike  knotted  stalks,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Jon.  ii, 
6;  see  Hirtius,  Bell.  Afric.  24),  but  especially  of  the 
Hellespont  (Ovid,  Hertml.  xviii,  108;  Belon,  Obterv.  ii, 

8)  ,  as  likewise  of  the  Red  Sea  (comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
773;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  19,  uviov),  the  last  taking  its  name 
(~*0  C?)  from  that  circumstance.  See  Rkd  Ska.  The 
plant  is  described  by  Acosta  (in  Cluaii  Bxotkor.  l.ibb. 
[Antw.  1606J,  p.  293),  Delile  {Flora  <£nypt.  in  Drtcr.  de 
VEnypte,  xix,  113),  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv,  29),  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  ii,  67  sq.).  There  are  several  varieties  (see 
Pliny,  xxvii,  25;  xxxii,  22 ;  Galen,  Sled.  Simpl.  viii,  21, 

9)  ,  of  which  it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  Egyptian  spe- 
cies (Pliny,  xiii,  44;  Theophr.  Plata,  iv,  9;'  sec  Gese- 
uius,  Thesaur.  p.  944).    See  Flag.— Wiuer.  Noxious 
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in  general  seem  to  be  denoted  by  the  phrase 
"thorns  and  thistles"  (Gen.  iii,  18).    See  Tiiori*. 

Weed,  Bartholomew,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Ridgefield  (now  Danbury),  Conn., 
March  6, 1793.  He  was  trained  in  the  Calvinistic  faith 
and  became  a  Baptist  in  1809,  but  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Seth  Crowcll;  was  licensed 
to  exhort  in  1812:  obtained  local  preacher's  license  in 
1815;  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1817. 
During  his  ministry  of  sixty-four  years  he  tilled  ap- 
pointments in  Philadelphia,  Bridgeton,  Trenton,  etc.,  and 
was  four  j-cars  a  presiding  elder  in  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, from  which  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
the  Newark  Conference,  which,  in  1864,  gave  him  a  su- 
perannuated relation.  During  the  last  eleven  years  of 
his  life  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  Essex  County  Jail.  He 
died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  1879.  Mr.  Weed  was  ar- 
dent in  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  bore 
with  cheerfulness  a  part  in  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
of  her  pioneer  work.  His  ministry  was  characterized 
by  clearness,  warmth,  and  strength.  He  was  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  and  manners,  of  strong  convictions  and  at- 
tachments, and  of  a  heroic  and  magnanimous  spirit. 
Preaching  was  his  loved  employment,  and  it  seemed  as 
hard  for  him  to  quit  it,  though  in  his  eighty^ixth  year, 
as  it  was  for  him,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  die.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  initial  Conferences,  1879,  p.  73.    (R.  V.) 

Weed,  Henry  Rowland.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
miuistcr,  was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  V.,  July  30,  1789. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1812,  and  with 
the  first  class  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1815;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1816; 
in  1822  went  to  Albany.  N.  V.,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church;  in  1830  became  agent  for  the 
Board"  of  Education;  in  1832  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1870.  In  the  councils  of  the 
Church  he  was  greatly  respected. 

Week  (r?rr,  or  ?3C,  shabua,  from  "sev- 
en," lit.  a  heptud  of  anything,  but  specifically  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  days;  Sept.*/3iro/iac;  Vulg.  septimana). 
See  Sevex. 

1.  The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter  which 
has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  antiquity  is 
so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread,  and  it  occupies 
so  important  a  place  in  sacred  things,  that  it  has  been 
very  generally  thrown  back  as  far  as  the  creation  of 
man,  who,  on  this  supposition,  was  told  from  the  very 
first  to  divide  his  time  on  the  model  of  the  Creator's 
order  of  working  and  resting.  The  week  and  the  Sab- 
bath are,  if  this  he  so,  as  old  as  man  himself,  and  we 
need  not  seek  for  reasons  either  in  the  human  mind  or 
the  facts  with  which  that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  division  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be 
referred  neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to  man's  will. 
A  purely  theological  ground  is  thus  established  for  the 
week  and  for  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven. 
They  who  embrace  this  view  support  it  by  a  reference 
to  the  six  days'  creation  and  the  Divine'  rest  on  the 
seventh,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  made  known 
to  man  from  the  very  first,  and  bv  an  appeal  to  the  ex- 
ceeding prevalence  of  the  hcbdotnadal  division  of  time 
from  the  earliest  age — an  argument  the  force  of  which 
is  considered  to  be  enhanced  by  the  alleged  absence  of  I 
any  natural  ground  for  it.    See  Day. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be.  objected  that  wc  arc 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  when  the  record  of  the  six  days' 
creation  was  made  known;  that  as  human  language  is 
used  and  human  apprehensions  arc  addressed  in  that 
record,  so,  the  week  being  already  known,  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  work  and  Sabbath  may  well  have  becu 
set  forth  under  this  figure,  the  existing  division  of  time 
moulding  the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giv-i 


ing  birth  to  the  division;  that,  oil  and  wide-tpttaiB 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uimtov. 
that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were  too  ns,.?- 
tant  to  allow  the  argument  from  its  prevalence  to  tux 
and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  without  ground  k  m- 
ure,  it  is  the  most  obvious  and  convenient  way  of  o 
viding  the  month.  Each  of  these  point*  most  ui  V 
briefly  considered: 

(1.)  That  the  week  rests  on  a  theological  p  ~ 
may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  both  »j<!f»;  k_ 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  acknow  ledgment  u  : 
the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of  c» 
The  records  of  creation  and  the  fourth  cumnufcirar 
give,  no  doubt,  the  ultimate  and  therefore  tbe  >ie*;»* 
ground  of  the  weekly  division,  but  it  does  not  tbcrdk 
follow  that  it  was  not  adopted  for  lower  ream*  U(<p 
either  was  known.  Whether  the  week  gave  its  fxre> 
ness  to  -the  number  seven,  or  whether  the  atcrodow 
of  that  number  helped  to  determine  the  dimensiua*  u 
the  week,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  latter  fid  tfct 
ancient  ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might  rr»:  at 
divers  grounds.  The  planets,  according  to  the  asrve- 
omy  of  those  times,  were  seven  in  number;  so  are  ;bt 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale;  so  also  many  ether  tls& 
naturally  attracting  observation. 

(2.)  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  *u 
deed  very  great,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  anivenakr 
is  required  to  render  it  an  argument  for  the  view  in  mi 
of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It  was  adopted  bv  al  uv 
Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the  later  period  of  their  at-acr 
at  least,  by  the  Egyptians.  On  this  side  of  tbe  AtiuHx 
we  find  it, or  a  division  all  but  identical  with  it.anw* 
the  Peruvians.  It  also  obtains  now  with  the  HiaaU 
but  its  antiquity  among  tbem  is  matter  of  question.  1. 
is  possible  that  it  was  introduced  into  India  by  ibt 
Arabs  and  Mohammedans.  So  in  China  we  riml  iLbr. 
whether  universally  or  only  among  the  Bqddhixj  id- 
raits  of  doubt.  (See,  for  both,  Priaulx's  QmmMims  K* 
taictr,  a  work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which  w«  bjt 
be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which  deserve*,  to  r- 
spect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  but  of  the  vigor* 
and  valuable  thought  with  which  it  is  impregnate! » 
be  far  more  known  than  it  is.)  On  the  other  hioi 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  tbe  week  kuown  till  i 
late  period  either  to  Greeks  or  Romans. 

(3.)  So  far  from  the  week  being  a  division  of  lis* 
without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  reeoo- 
mend  its  adoption.  Where  tbe  days  were  named  fan 
planetary  deities,  as  among  first  the  Assyrians  a»J 
Chaldee*,  and  then  the  Egyptians,  there  of  coarse  art 
period  of  seven  days  would  constitute  a  whole, and  tin; 
whole  might  come  to  be  recognised  by  nations  that 
regarded  or  rejected  the  practice  which  had  shaped  mi 
determined  it.  But,  further,  the  week  is  a  most  naiani 
and  nearly  an  exact  quadripartition  of  the  month,  » 
that  the  quarters  of  the  moon  may  easilv  have  tugg- 
ed it. 

(4.)  Even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  planetary  week 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched  by  Dion  Cassias  {tin- 
Horn,  xxxvii,  18),  existed  at  or  before  the  time  of  tb-e 
Exode,  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Tfc-  J 
week  was  simply  determined  by  the  Sabbath ,  and  the* 
is  no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  bavin?  o- 
ther  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  particular  as- 
sociations bound  up  with  it.  The  days  seem  to  hr^ 
been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal  numeralv 
counted  from  the  Sabbath. 

2.  History  among  the  Hebrew*.  —  'Whatever  cvno 
versics  exist  res|>ccting  the  origin  of  the  week.  uVw 
can  be  none  about  the  great  antiquity,  on  particular  *> 
casious  at  least,  among  the  Shemitic  races,  of  roeasartai 
time  by  a  period  of  seven  days.  This  has  been  tboack 
to  be  implied  in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacri&ces 
Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  3),  "in  process  of  time,"  literal 
"at  the  end  of  days."  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  subsidence  of  the  Flood  (viti,  10!.  -acJ  h« 
stayed  yet  other  seven  days;"  and  wc  find  it  Ttcopnad 
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>y  the  Syrian  Laban  (xxix,27), "fulfil  her  week."  It 
•>  needless  to  say  that  this  division  of  tine  is  a  marked 
eature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  one  into  which  the  whole 
ear  was  parted,  the  Sabbath  sufficiently  showing  that, 
.'he  week  of  seven  days  was  also  made  the  key  to  a 
calc  of  seven,  running  through  the  sabbatical  years  up 
o  that  of  jubilee. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix,27  that  it  was  known  to 
he  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunction  to  Jacob, "  fulfil 
icr  week,"  indicates  that  it  was  in  use  as  a  fixed  term 
or  great  festive  celebrations.  The  most  probable  ex- 
.osition  of  the  passage  is  that  Laban  tells  Jacob  to  ful- 
il  Leah's  week,  the  proper  period  of  the  nuptial  festivi- 
ies  in  connection  with  his  marriage  to  her,  and  then 
ie  may  have  Kachel  also  (comp.  Judg.  xiv).  So,  too, 
or  funeral  observance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies 
•f  Jacob,  Joseph  "  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven 
lays"  (Gen.  1,  10).  But  neither  of  these  instances,  any 
nore  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the  ark,  goes  further  than 
howing  the  custom  of  observing  a  term  of  seven  days 
or  any  observance  of  importance.  Nor  does  it  prove 
hat  the  whole  year,  or  the  whole  mouth,  was  thus  di- 
vided at  all  times,  and  without  regard  to  remarkable 
vents. 

In  Exodus,  of  course,  the  week  comes  into  very  dis- 
inct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  feasts— thePass- 
»ver  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles— arc  prolonged  for 
■even  days  after  that  of  their  initiation  (Exod.  xii,  15- 
?0,  etc),  a  custom  which  remains  in  the  Christian 
Jhurch,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the  remembrances  and 
opics  nf  the  great  festivals  are  prolonged  till  what  is 
echnically  called  the  octart.  Although  the  Feast  of 
'entecost  lasted  but  one  day,  yet  the  time  for  its  ob- 
crvanee  was  to  be  counted  by  weeks  from  the  Pass- 
>ver,  whence  one  of  its  titles,  "  the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen,  expand- 
ed so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year 
abbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the  laws  enforcing 
his  may  have  been  neglected  before  the  Captivity, 
heir  effect,  when  studied,  must  have  been  to  render  the 
vords  "  "  l' .  i.i, opac,  week,  capable  of  meaning  a  seven 
T  years  almost  as  naturally  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed, 
he  generality  of  the  words  would  have  this  effect  at  any 
ate.  Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  prophecy, 
nore  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbitrary 
ymbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a  not  unfamiliar  and 
•asily  understood  language.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
liscuss  schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation,  nor  do  we 
•ropose  giving  our  opinion  of  any  such,  but  it  is  con- 
■ected  with  our  subject  to  remark  that,  whatever  be 
he  merits  of  that  which  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
inderstanda  a  year  by  a  day,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as 
breed  and  unnatural.  Whether  days  were  or  were  not 
ntended  to  be  thus  understood  in  the  places  in  question, 
heir  being  so  would  have  been  a  congruous,  and  we 
nay  say  logical,  attendant  on  the  scheme  which  counts 
reeks  of  years,  and  both  would  have  been  a  natural 
oroputation  to  minds  familiar  and  occupied  with  the 
aw  of  the  sabbatical  year.    See  Day. 

3.  Christian  Observances.  An  the  New  Test.,  we  of 
»urse  find  such  clear  recognition  of  and  familiarity 
vith  the  week  as  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  Sacred 
u  the  division  was,  and  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and 
ustoms  of  GoJ's  |)cople,  it  now  received  additional  so- 
cmnity  from  our  Lord's  last  earthly  Passover  gathering 
ip  his  work  of  life  into  a  week. 

Hence  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
vas  familiar  with  the  week.    Paul's  language  (I  Cor. 
WJi  2,  icarii  piav  aa^drutv)  shows  this.    We  cannot 
•oDdude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of  time  was  ob-  j 
«rved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  generally .  for 
hey  to  whom  he  was  writing,  though  doubtless  the  j 
Majority  of  them  were  (ientiles.  yet  knew  the  lord's  J 
l*ft  and  most  probably  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But 
bough  we  can  infer  no  more  than  this  from  the  place 
n  question,  it  is  clear  that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very 
XII.— L  l  i. 


soon  after,  the  whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the 
hebdomadal  division.  Dion  Caasius,  who  wrote  in  the 
2d  century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  recent  in 
his  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from  Egypt,  and 
gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of  which  he  consid- 
ers that  the  planetary  names  of  the  different  days  were 
fixed  (Dion  Cassius,  xxvii,  18).  Those  names,  or  cor- 
responding ones,  have  perpetuated  themselves  over 
Christendom,  though  no  associations  of  any  kind  are 
now  connected  with  them,  except  in  so  far  as  the  whim- 
sical conscience  of  some  has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan 
origin,  and  led  to  an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would 
be  interesting,  though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose, to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A  deep- 
ly 1 1  ann  *  t  paper  in  the  Philological  Museum,  by  the 
late  archdeacon  Hare,  gives  the  credit  of  its  iuvention 
to  the  Chaldces.  Dion  Cassius  was,  however,  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  right  in  tracing  its  adoption  by  the 
Roman  world  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  It  is  very  strik- 
ing to  reflect  that  while  Christendom  was  in  its  cradle, 
the  law  by  which  she  was  to  divide  her  time  came, 
without  collusion  with  her,  into  universal  observance, 
thus  making  things  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  man- 
kind that  week  on  which  all  Christian  life  has  been 
shaped— that  week  grounded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadripartite 
the  month,  but  Used  on  the  earliest  lesson  of  revelation, 
and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's  model  as  that  where- 
by to  regulate  bis  working  and  his  rest  — that  week 
which  once  indeed  in  modern  times  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  abolish,  because  it  was  attempted  to  abolish  the 
whole  Christian  faith,  but  which  has  kept,  as  we  arc 
sure  it  ever  will  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
that  other,  and  sharing  therefore  in  that  other's  invin- 
cibility and  perpetuity. — Smith.    See  Time. 

WEEK,  Tiik  Great,  is  the  name  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing Palm  Sunday.    See  Lent. 

Weeks,  Fkast  of.    See  Pentecost. 

WEEKS,  Seventy.    See  Seventy  Weeks. 

Weeks,  John  Willis,  D.D..  a  colonial  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  died  March  25,  1857,  having 

just  returned  to  Sierra  I  le,  of  which  he  was  bishop, 

on  the  17th  of  that  month,  after  visiting  the  stations 
of  the  Yarriba  Mission.  His  consecration  to  this  see 
occurred  in  1855.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  tier.  1857, 
p.  471. 

Weeks,  William  Raymond,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Aug.  G,  1783. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1809; 
studied  theology  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  in  Vermont, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Columbia  Pres- 
bytery as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Platuburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
February,  1812.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  1814,  and 
was  occupied  in  supplying  different  churches  and  teach- 
ing until  1832,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  double  duty  of  preaching  and 
teaching  a  school  until  1846,  when,  on  account  of  de- 
clining health,  he  had  to  give  up  both.  He  died  June 
27,  1M48.  Dr.  Weeks  had  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary 
activity  and  independence;  the  classics  and  the  He- 
brew language  were  the  studies  of  his  life,  and  in  these 
departments  few  have  attained  to  greater  accuracy  of 
scholarship.  He  published,  Xine  Sermons  on  the  l>e- 
crees  and  Agency  of  God  (1813,  three  editions) :— Script- 
ure Catechism  (1813,  two  editions) :— Pilgrim's  Progress 
in  the  Xitieteenth  Century  (1849,  12mo,  posthumous): — 
also  Bingle  Sermons,  Letters,  and  a  series  of  Short  Tracts. 
See  Sprague,  A  wials  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  473 ;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Hi  it.  atui  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Weepers  (jrpoffrXo-ioiTJCt  fttntet).  the  class  who 
lay  In  the  porch  weeping  and  beseeching  the  prayer* 
of  all  who  entered.  -Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol.  a.  v. 

Weeping  ("tta,  *X«n'w).   The  ancient  Hebrews 
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and  made  their  troubles  to  appear  openlv,  in!  Veste  Baptiiatorum  (ibid.  1700,  1 734  ) :  —  Herueoa 
mourning  and  affliction ;  they  were  not  of  opinion" that  Htbimum  cum  Isagoge  (Frankf.  1678)  s— Program 
courage  and  greatness  of  soul  consisted  in  seeming  to  be 
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insensible  in  adversity,  or  in  restraining  their  tears, 
was  even  looked  upon  as  a  great  disrespect  for  any  one 
not  to  lie  bewailed  at  his  funeral  Job  says  of  the 
wicked  man, "His  widow  shall  not  weep"  (Job  xxvii, 
15).  The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  says,  u  Their  priests  fell  by  the  sword, 
and  their  widows  made  no  lamentation"  (I'm.  lxxiii, 
64).  God  forbids  Ezekiel  to  weep  or  to  ex  press  any 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  show  that  the  Jews 
should  be  reduced  to  so  great  calamities  that  they  should 
not  have  the  liberty  even  to  mourn  or  bewail  them- 
selves (Ezck.  xxiv,  16).    See  Mouisino  ;  T  ha  its. 

Wegelin,  Josua,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Jan.  11,  1604,  at  Augsburg.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  in  16*27  deaoon  in 
his  native  place.  In  1629,  when,  at  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  HI,  the  evangelical  churches 
were  closed  and  divine  service  was  prohibited,  Wegelin 
had  to  leave  the  city  with  the  other  evangelical  minis- 
ters. He  returned  again  in  1632,  after  Gustavus  Adol- 
phua  had  entered  the  city,  to  leave  it  again  in  1685. 
He  went  to  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
14,  1640.  For  the  benefit  of  his  members  in  Augsburg, 
he  composed  Augsburgrr  Bttbuchlein  (2d  cd.  Nuremb. 
1648),  and  Hand-,  hind-  und  Standbiichlein  (ibid.  1637). 
After  his  death,  his  ascetical  writings  were  published 
under  the  title  Gebete  uml  l.ieder  (ibid.  Ifi60).  One  of 
his  hymns,  Auf  Christi  Himmel/ahrt  allrin,  has  also 
been  translated  into  English,  *  Since  Christ  has  gone 
to  hcav'n,  his  home,"  in  the  Choral  Boot  for  England, 
No.  64.  Sec  Hartmann,  Wurtembergischrs  M  agist er- 
buch,  15th  scries ;  Koch,  Ge*ch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchcnliedes, 
Ui,  169  sq.    (E  P.) 

Wegelin,  Thomas,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Augsburg,  Dec.  21,  1577.  At  the 
Ratisbon  Colloquy  he  acted  as  amanuensis  of  the  Prot- 
estant theologians.  He  died  as  professor  of  theology 
and  president  of  the  church-convent  at  Strasburg,  March 
16,  1629.  He  wrote,  Dissert.  Ill  de  Scripturtr  Smcrce 
Auctoritate,  Unguis  et  Versionibtis :  —Hgpomnenui  Theo- 
logicum  de  Hgmno  Tiisagia  .—Pra-lectiones  in  Peutateu- 
chum:—I)e  Christo : — Jte  Majestate  Christi :  —  /'<■  In- 
dulgent iis  :  —  De  Resu  rrectione  Mortuorn  m,  et  c.  See  Ser- 
pilius,  Epitaphia  Theologorum;  Wilte,  Memorue  Throlo- 
gorum ;  Jocher,  A llgemeines  Gelehrten-fox.  s.  v.    (11.  P.) 

Weger,  Lalrentiis,  a  German  philologist,  was 
born  Dec.  30,  1653,  at  Kouigsberg.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  his  native  place  and  I^wic,  and  was  appoint- 
ed, iu  1679,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  died,  May  21, 1715.  He  wrote,  Dissert,  dt 
Verba  Dei  Occasion:  Phraseos  Chaldaic*  1*1  SllCtti 

 De  Osculatume  Manus  IdoloLtfrica  ex  Job  xxxi,  26, 

etc.  He  also  wrote  on  Psa.  xxii;  Hos.  iii,  4;  F.zek. 
viii,  17.  See  Arnold,  Hist,  der  Kvnigsbergischen  L  nicer, 
sitiit;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrten-  Lex.  a.  v.,  Furst, 
BiblJud.  iii,  (RP.) 

Wegleiter,  Christoimi,  a  I^itheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  April  22, 1659,  at  Nuremberg.  He 
studied  at  Altdorf  and  other  universities.  In  1688  he 
was  ap|>ointed  professor  of  theology  and  preacher  at  Alt-  ] 
dorf,  where  he  died,  Aug.  16,  1706.  besides  some  dis- 
sertations, he  is  also  the  author  of  sermons  and  hymns. 
Sec  Programma  Funebre  in  ObUum  Dr.  Wegltiteri  (Alt- 
dorf, 1706);  Zeltneri  Vitas  TheoL  Altorphin.  ( 1720),  p. 
435  Mli ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-I^x.i.w;  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  dtutschen  Kirchcnliedes,  iii,  502  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Wegner,  Gottfried,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Oels,  March  18,  1644,  and  died 
June  14,  1709,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  and 
court  preacher  at  Konigsberg.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Dissert  Ilist.-theoL  de  Subbatho  Christitinorum  Judaico 
(Konigsb.  1702)  .-Disput.  llislor.  EccUsiast.  de  Alba 


Computo  Ecdesiostico  et  A  cceittutttum*  Hebreta  i  !U 
1680),  reprinted  in  Syntagma  iHsputationn  /V«-- 
furtentium  (ibid.  1700) : — Specimen  Analysis 
Paris  ma  (ibid.  1670).    See  Winer,  Hat 
Lit.  i,  617,  631 ,  Fttrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  497; 
der,  BMUmj.  HanJbuch,  No.  2130.    (R  P.) 

Weimar  Hymn-book  was  a  work  prerartcH 
Herder  at  Weimar  in  1778.  His  plan  was  to  retort  At 
old  hymns  to  their  original  readings,  and  introdxe  t 
many  as  possible  that  were  already  established  is  ■ 
hearts  of  the  people.  He  thought  it  subversivf  t: ;:' 
highest  interest!)  of  the  Church  to  alter  these  cwd;»>;- 
tions  to  meet  the  peculiar  views  of  i heologuu*  <4 
cessive  generations,  yet  be  would  not  pursue  hi>o: 
method  of  restoration  without  certain  restrict k**  n.- 
in  the  bounds  of  reason.  Sec  llagenbach,  Uist.-f  i 
Church  in  the  18/A  and  10th  Centuries,  ii,  53  sq. 

Weinbrenner,  Frikdricii,  an  eminent  ('•em. 
architect,  was  born  at  Carlsruhe  in  1766.    H<  •* 
trained  as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and  in  178»  br;i 
to  travel  for  improvement,  visiting  in  turn  ZuricM1"^ 
den, and  Berlin,  and  in  1792  started  for  Italy.  Hw  ■ 
discovered  his  own  want  of  training  and  instru-isi 
and  entered  upon  a  thorough  course  of  stfudy  sin  r- 
search,  supporting  himself  iu  part  by  giving  insirwtH 
in  architecture  to  numerous  persons,  some  strs»etr>  ■* 
distinction.    He  returned  to  Carlsruhe  in  1797.  *!■ 
he  became  inspector  of  buildings,  and 
a  synagogue  and  some  private  mansion*.  He 
to  Strasburg  two  years  after,  but  did  not  find  ajnet  r 
ployment,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  to  Carferuk* 
his  former  capacity.    He  entertained  higher  rim* 
his  art  than  his  countrymen  generally,  and  dkl  mad 
diffuse  the  same  sentiment  throughout  the  next 
at  ion  by  his  instructions.    At  Carlsruhe  he  ccotra:- 
ed  the  Catholic  church,  Lutheran  church,  Theatr*,  M.- 
seum,  Mint,  Hochl>erg  Palace,  and  other  edifices  & 
Baden  he  supervised  the  erect  ion  of  numerous  bailiro 
He  also  constructed  several  churches,  roamwev  n:s 
etc.,  in  various  parts  of  Germany.     He  poblwH  1 
number  of  works  on  different  branches  of  archit««r». 
study,  via.,  ZeichnungsUhre  (1810) :  —  Optik  (1*1 1  - 
PersjKcticUhre  (1817-24)  :—l'eber  Form  umd  St**** 
(1819) :-  Vebrr  architektonische  I  erzimtngn  (Itt*  - 
and  other  works.    He  died  March  1, 1826.  See  So** 
ex,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  r. 

Welnrich,  Job  aim  Michael,  a  Protests*  u*- 
logiatt  of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  12,  1683,  at  I>m*r 
in  Franeonia,  and  died  as  court-deacon  at  M«nic.',r- 
March  18,  1727.    He  wrote,  Kit  chen  v*d 
des  Furstenthums  Hetmeberg  alter  und  mitllrm 
(Leips.  l"'2Ui):—Historische  uml  theolngische  ftetroei** 
gen  der  nirrhrurdigrn  Alterthumer  und  grUhrte* 
(Coburg,  1725):  —  Comparatio  /Ware*  Gerwm*** 
cum  ilia  Hebrreorum  Vettri  {  printed  in  Hist,  tit*- ' 
76  sq.).    See  W  iner,  Handb.  der  thevi.  IM.  i,  8UJ ;  P-"^' 
/^tW.7«(/.iii,502.  (B.P.) 

Weinrich,  Thomas,  a  Protestant  tbeoloptf 
Germany,  who  died  May  4,  1629,  at  Lcipsk.  i»  *|  fL" 
thor  of,  Fxamen  SgmnJi  /torxlracrncr  de  Absoluto  Prt*~ 
tiu.  Decreto.  —  Thronum  Christi  RegaUm  ex  P*a- -  ' 
I/omiliis  Fxplicatum:—Controrersui  de  Spirit*  S.^ 
tra  Photimanos  .—'EiiraeiQ  Abominations  Ps*?* 
See  F  re  her,  The  at  rum  Kruditorum ;  Ebert.  Ixsnts1 
Erudiium  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Scriptorun  t'edesmtss  - 
rum ;  Winer,  Handb.  der  thtol.  Lit.  i.  445 ;  Jocber,  J > 
meines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  a  v.    (BL  P.) 

Welnzierl,  Fraxz  Joseth,  a  Roman  C***' 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Dec  24.  I'"'  * 
Pfaffenlwrg,  ui  Bavaria^  He  studied  at  Muak*  «^ 
llrttisbon,  received  holy  orders  in  1801.  and  t0*&  K 
chaplain  at  Penting  for  a  short  time.   In  1**  ■*  **f 


to  Katisbon  as  professor  of  the 
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.bored  until  1806,  when  he  was  appointed  cathedral 
readier.  He  died  Jan.  1,  1829.  He  published,  Die 
'laggeaange  de*  Propheten  Jeremiat  nach  der  Vulgata,  in 
'ereen  (Augsburg,  1805)  :—IHc  sieben  Biisrptalmett  in 
ereimten  Ver*en  (ibid.  1814): — IHe  Psalmtn  nebst  den 
Uageliedern  JeremiS  undden  ubrigen  Getangen  der  hrili- 
m  Schrifl  in  gereimlen  Versen  (ibid.  1819  :  2d  cd.  1823) : 
-Spriiche  der  Weisheit,  au*  den  heiligen  Rkchem  in  ge- 
timten  l  et  ten  ttbertetzt  (ibid.  1821).  See  Dbring.  IHe 
rhhrien  Theologen  DeuttchlamU,  iv,  682  sq. ;  Ftlrst, 
iibL  Jud.  iii,  602;  Winer,  Ilandb.dcr  theol  Lit.  ii,  113. 
Ii.  P.) 

Weia.  Nioolacs  vox,  a  German  prelate,  was  born 
larch  8,  1796,  at  Schiinhof,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mctz. 
le  studied  at  Mayence,  was  appointed  pastoral  Dudcn- 
ofen  in  1820,  and  two  years  later  capitulary  at  Speyer, 
'here  he  was  consecrated  as  bishop  July  10,  1842.  He 
ied  Dec  13,  1869.  In  connection  with  the  bishop  of 
trasburg,  Andreas  Rasa,  he  founded  the  Catholic,  a  very 
itiuential  paper  in  Germany,  and  translated  many 
rorks  into  German :  thus  they  translated  Hutler's  Lire* 
f  the  Saint*  (Mayence,  1821-27,23  vols.)  from  the 
'rcnch  translation  of  Godescard ;  from  the  latter  lan- 
uage  they  also  translated  Robelot's  work  On  the  Injlu- 
nce  of  Luther1*  ReformtUion  upon  Religion,  Politic*, 
tc  (ibid.  1823).  Sec  Liferari*cher  Handweuter fur  da* 
athttlische  DeuttcMawl,  1869,  p.  550;  Winer,  //andbuch 
\r  theoL  Lit.  i,  350,  352,  405,  673,  742,  818,  847 ;  ii,  28, 
5,88,112,113.  (IIP.) 

Weiae,  Georo  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Jermany,  was  born  Dec  11, 1737,  at  Astrakhan,  in  Rus- 
ia.  He  went  to  Halle  with  his  father  in  1743,  and  here 
ie  received,  not  ouly  his  early  education,  but  also  his 
hcolugical  instruction,  and  Franke,  Michaelis,  Freyling- 
lausen,  Iiaumgarten,aud  Knapp  were  his  teachers  in  the 
tiiivcraity.  From  1761  to  1768  he  superintended  the 
choola  of  the  Orphan  Asylum ;  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
[•pointed  deacon  of  St.  George's,  and  in  1774  pastor  of 
hat  church.  In  1783  be  was  called  to  Magdeburg, 
♦  here  he  died,  June  16, 1792.  He  published,  I'tberdie 
tden  de*  tterbendeu  MUtler*  (Halle,  1778)  :—Rnlrn  uber 
lie  Weiuagung  de*  Jetaiat  von  Chritti  Ixriden  und  A  uf- 
rttehung  (ibid.  1780).  He  also  published  sermons  for 
he  Christian  vear.  See  During,  IHe  gelehtten  Theo- 
ogen  Deetttchland*,  iv,  684  »q.    (B.  P.) 

Weiaer,  Daniku  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed  clergy- 
nan,  was  born  at  Selinsgrove.  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1799.  In 
lis  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  nailsmith  in  I^cwis- 
•urg,  and  in  1814  served  four  months  in  the  United 
>tates  army.  He  began  to  study  for  the  ministry  at 
lagerstown,  Md..  in  1819,  waa  licensed  in  1823,  and  dr- 
ained in  1824.  His  tirst  charge  embraced  three  con- 
Tegations  in  the  vicinity  of  Selinsgrove,  which  he  ex- 
ended  to  eleven.  After  laboring  in  this  field  for  ten 
ears,  he  became  pastor  at  New  Gosheuhop|>eii  and 
•reat  Swamp,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  to  whom  he 
n  mistered  for  thirty  years.  In  1863  he  withdrew  from 
he  active  ministry,  but  until  the  close  of  his  life  f re- 
in-1  it  ly  assisted  his  sou,  who  succeeded  him,  and  sup- 
lied  neighboring  pulpits.  He  died  Dec  2,  1875.  Dr. 
Veiser  was  a  hard-working  pastor,  a  close  student,  and 
I  good  preacher.  See  Harbaugh,  Father*  of  the  German 
ief.ChutxAtv,  U6. 

Weiahaupt,  Adam,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  II- 
uminati  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Ingolstadt,  Feb.  6,  1748. 
le  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
lati  ve  city,  but  soon  quitted  it  for  the  university,  where 
te  was  made  doctor  in  1768,  and  in  1772  professor  of 
jurisprudence  In  1775  he  displaced  the  Jesuits  in  the 
hair  of  canon  low,  and  thenceforth  became  their  oppo- 
ient,  first  by  means  of  a  powerful  secret  society,  and 
ifterwards  by  the  establishment  of  the  mystical  or  en- 
hnriastic  sect  above  named,  in  whose  interest  his 
rorks  (for  which  see  Hocfcr,  .Vot/r.  Ring.  Generate,  a.  v.) 
*ere  written.  In  1785  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
ind  retired  to  Goth  a,  engaged  in  scientific  and  social 


labors,  still  occupying  the  honorary  position  of  aulic 
counsellor.    He  died  there  Nov.  18, 1830. 

Weismann.  Christian  Ererharo,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Sept.  2, 1677,  at  Hir- 
schau.  He  studied  at  TUbingen,  was  appointed  in  1701 
deacon  at  Calw,  and  in  1704  court  chaplain  at  Stutt- 
gart, but  in  1707  he  exchanged  his  position  for  that  of 
professor  of  church  history  and  philosophy  at  the  gym- 
nasium there.  Here  be  published  Einleitttng  in  die  Mrrk- 
viirdigkeiten  der  Kirchenhistorie  A'.  Tettaments  zur  Be- 
ftrdentng  der  Erkrimtni**  de*  Reich*  Gottet,  etc.  (1718, 
1719,2  pta.).  In  1721  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Tubingen,  was  honored  in  the  same  year 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  ami  succeeded  G.  Hoffmann 
a*  provost  of  St.  George's  in  1729.  He  died  May  26, 
1747.  Uesidca  his  Inttitutione*  Theologicte  Eregetico- 
dogmatical  (1739),  he  wrote  some  very  fine  hymns.  See 
Moser,  Reitrag  zu  cittern  f^erico  der  jettt  lebendm  luth. 
ttnd  reform,  fheolor/ett  (Znllichan,  1 740  ),  p.  444  -  454 ; 
Brucker,  Rildertaal  heutigen  Tage*  lebemler  Schrif}*tei- 
ler  (Aagab.  1741);  Romer,  Kirchl.  Getch.  row  W'utttm- 
berg  (1848),  p. 887-395,  421-423;  Koch,  Getch.de*  deut- 
tchen  Kitchenliede*,  v,  50  sq. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  293,  584, 760.    (E  P.) 

Weiss,  Charles,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was 
born  at  Strasburg,  Dec  10,  1812.  On  publishing  his 
Richard  de  Saint-Victor  et  It  ThMogie  Myttiqtte,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  Lycee  Bona- 
parte; and  both  his  VF,*patme  Depuis  le  Rigne  de 
Philippe  II,  etc.  (Paris,  1844,  2  vols.),  and  his  Hittoire 
dt,  Rifugii*  Protettant*  de  Pari*  (1863,  2  vols.)  were 
crowned  by  the  Academy.  While  preparing  a  second 
edition  of  the  last  work,  Weiss  became  insane  (1864), 
and  sjtent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an  asylum  at  Vanvea, 
near  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1881.  See  Lichtenberger, 
Enctfclttp.  de*  Science*  Religieutet,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Weiaa  (Lat.  Weitzius),  Oeorge  Michael,  a 

(Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was  a  native  of  the  Palat- 
inate of  the  Rhiue,  but  was  licensed  and  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  ministry  at  Heidelberg  in  1725.  With  about 
four  hundred  German  emigrants,  be  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1726-27,  accompanying  them  by  request  of 
his  classis  as  their  spiritual  teacher.  They  were  aided 
on  their  way  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  1731 
the  colony  numbered  fifteen  thousand  souls,  who  sought 
here  a  refuge  from  oppression.  Mr.  Weiss  settled  aud 
founded  a  Church  at  Skippach,  about  twenty-four  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  In  1728  he  asked  help  for  these 
scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness  from  bis  classis  of 
the  Palatinate.  But  these  persecuted  " churches  un- 
der the  cross  "  could  ouly  refer  them  to  the  Synod  of 
Holland.  In  1729-30  he  visited  Holland  with  an  elder, 
J.  Roif,  to  solicit  money,  which  was  given  to  a  large 
amount  for  that  day.  But  Reif  stole  most  of  it,  only 
one  hundred  aud  thirty-five  pounds  being  recovered. 
The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  sent  over  ministers  and  mon- 
ey to  sustain  these  German  churches,  and  thus  begin 
that  system  of  missionary  lalior  and  supervision  out  <>f 
which  the  German  Reformed  Church  has  grown  up, 
and  which  formed  a  strong  and  early  tie  between  her 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  When  Weiss 
returned  to  America  in  1731,  he  settled  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  New  York  state,  in  Schoharie  and  Dutchess  and 
Greene  counties,  at  Catekill  (now  Leeds),  Coxsackie, 
etc  Indian  depredations  obliged  htm  about  fourteen 
years  afterwards  to  return  to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  German  ecclesiastical  assembly,  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1746,  and  was  minister  of  three  Ger- 
man congregations  west  of  Philadelphia  about  fourteen 
years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  fine  scholar,  speaking  Latin  as 
well  as  he  did  his  native  German.  His  ministry  waa 
entirely  a  pioneer  work,  prosecuted  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  with  manifest  blessings  attendant  upon  it.  Sec 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  p.  262, 
263.  (W.J.R.T.) 
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i  a  German  divine,  contemporary 
with  Luther,  was  born  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia.  When  the 
Reformation  began,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  were  among 
the  first  to  hail  it;  as  early  as  1522  they  sent  messen- 
gers to  Luther  to  wish  him  success  ami  confer  with 
him  on  questions  of  Church  discipline.  One  of  these 
was  Michael  Weiss,  who  afterwards  became  pastor  of 
the  German  branch  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Lauds* 
kron  and  Fulneck,  in  Bohemia,  and  for  their  benefit 
translated  into  German  the  finest  of  the  Bohemian 
hymns,  adding  some  of  his  own.  Weiss  died  in  1540. 
Of  his  own  hymns  we  mention :  Christus  ist  erstanden 
(Eng.  transl.  in  Chorale  Book  for  England,  No.  58: 
"  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  again") :— I^ob  tri  dem  alter- 
hOchsten  (iott  (Eng.  transl.  in  Moravian  Hymn-book, 
No.  24 :  "  To  God  we  render  thanks  and  praise").  (  B  P.) 

Weiss,  Paul,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1543  at  Strelen,  in  Silesia.  In  1568  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Konigsberg  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1581  professor  of  theology  there.  In 
1589  he  was  appointed  court  preacher,  and  diet!  Jan.  6, 
1612.  He  wrote,  Oi*putationes  de  Peccttto  Originali  ex 
Jrrtm.  xvii,  9:—De  Ecdesia  cjusqut  Signis,  etc.  Sec 
Witte,  IHarium  Riogrnphicum;  Arnold,  Historic  der 
konigsbergischen  L'nicei  sitdt;  Jochcr,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
leh  rten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.    (  B.  P. ) 

Weisse,  CiuiiSTiAff  Hermann,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  10, 
1801,  at  Leipsic.  At  first  lie  studied  law,  but  betook 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  study  of  Hegelian  philos- 
ophy, and  commenced  lecturing  in  his  native  place  in 
1823.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, but  in  1837  he  retired  to  spend  his  time  entirely 
in  literary  pursuits.  Having  thus  spent  a  few  years, 
he  again  commenced  lecturing,  and  in  1845  he  was 
made  professor  in  ordinary  of  philosophy,  lecturing  at 
the  same  time  as  Pnrotdocrut  on  theology.  He  died 
Sept.  19,  1866,  having  been  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  in  1838  by  the  Jena  University.  At  first  a 
follower  of  Hegel,  he  soon  emancipated  himself  from 
that  system,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Ueberden  Rrgrijf, 
die  lithandlung  und  die  Quellen  der  Mylhologie  (leipsic, 
1827).  Prominent  among  his  works  are:— I  tie  Idee 
Gottes  (Dresden,  1833) I  He  philosophisrhe  GrheimUhre 
von  der  Vnsterblichkeit  (ibid.  1834):—  Grundiiige  der 
Metaphysik  (Hamburg,  1834):— I  He  evangel.  Getchichte 
kritisch  und  phiUmtphuch  bearbeUet  (Leipsic,  1*38,  2 
Vols.) : —  I'eberdie  Zukunft  der  evang.  Kirche  (ibid.  1819}: 
—Philosophische  Dogmatik  (1855-62,3  vols.):— Chritto- 
togie  Luther*  (ibid.  1855)  :—IHe  Erangelienfrage  in  ihrern 
gegeutriirtigen  Studium  (ibid.  1856).  After  his  death 
were  published,  Rtitrage  zur  Kritik  der  paulin,  Rriefe 
(ibid.  1867):  —  Psychologie  und  L'nsterblichkeitslehre 
(1869).  Sec  Seydel.  dir.  II.  Weisse  (Leipsic,  1866); 
Tftetilty.  I'nirersul-I^xikon,  S.  v.;  Zuchold,  Hibl.  Theol. 

ii,  1431;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  thcol.  Lit.  i,  412,  472. 
(BP.) 

Weissel,  Georo,  a  Lutheran  theologiau  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  1590  at  Domnati,  in  Prussia.  He 
was  rector  at  Friedland  for  three  years,  and  in  1623  be- 
came minister  of  the  newly  erected  Hoacngartcn  Church 
at  Konigsberg.  He  is  said  to  have  quickened  the  po- 
etic powers  of  others,  and  especially  of  Simon  Dach,  his 
junior  contemporary.  He  died  Aug.  1, 1635.  Weissel 
is  the  author  of  some  very  tine  hymns,  which  arc  still 
used  in  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  e.g.  Machi 
hoch  die  Thiir,  das  Thar  nuickt  veil  (Eng.  transl.  in 
Lyra  Germ,  i,  10:  "Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  mighty 
gates").     See  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  dtutschen  Kirchenliedes, 

iii,  180  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Weissenbach,  Joseph  Aston,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine  of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  15, 1734,  at  Brem- 
gartcn.  and  died  April  11, 1801,  at  Luzerne.  He  wrote, 
Kritisches  I 'erzeichniss  der  btsten  Schriflen,  irrlche  in  ver- 
schiedenen  Sprachen  zum  Hetreis  und  zur  Verlhtidigung 
der  Religion  heraiuyrkutnmen  (Basle,  1784):— De  AYo- 


guentia  Patrum  Libb.  XIII  (Augsburg.  1775.  ?  r* 
Sec  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i.  3*0. 8*2.   <R  \ 

Weissenborn,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  t  Gmxi 

theologian,  was  born  April  16,  1816,  at  Parkrat&n 
Mecklcnburg-Schwerin.  He  occupied  the  pbiitsp: 
ical  chair  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  at  Marburc.*!,- 
hc  died,  June  4, 1874.  He  published,  Yorlrsttug*  it 
Schleiermachers  IHalektik  und  hogmatik  (LtipacK. 
2  pts.) :—  Vorlesungen  uber  Pantheism**  und  Tint*- 
(Marburg,  1859).    (B.  P.) 

Weissenborn,  Jesaias  Friedrich.  a  Ufkn 

theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  15, 1673,  at  !r^.L 
cald.    He  studied  at  Erfurt,  in  1700  was  appoint**  pi- 
lot of  St.  Michael's  there,  was  made  superintends  . 
1722,  professor  of  theology  in  1724,  and  died  j«W  ■ 
1750.    He  wrote,  liissertt.  de  | i  <  .npovia:— Ik 
thi  Obligation  Xaturali. -  Jesus  Pontijiciom  <t» 
Jesu  Lutheranorum  Collatus: — Ifetrimentvn 
Piefatis  e  Itogmate  Refurmatorum  de  A  bmJwte  I-rr 
Enatum: — De  Segatione  Ilesurrectionis  ChrisH 
tanda  e  Pauli  Verbis  1  Cor.  xr,  17,  18:—  lie  Ihri*: 
Spiritus  «V.  contra  Pneumatomachos,  etc.  See 
Isxikon  jeiztltbender  Gottesgelrhrten ;  Neubaoer.  .V.vi- 
richt  von  jetztlebemlen  Gottesgelehrten  ;  Jocher,  A 
nes  Gelehrten-Uxikon,  s,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Weissenborn,  Job  aim,  a  Lutheran  tbe-w 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Siglitz,  in  Thuringis.  Nov.i! 
1644.    He  studied  at  Jena,  was  appointed  recur  -4  'a 
Evangelical  Lutheran  school  at  Sroalcald  in  1671  tad 
1683  went  to  Hildesheim  as  director  of  the  gymnast 
there.    In  1691  he  received  a  call  as  pastor  to  Ensr 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  1692,  and  in  17(0  fc&f*- 
ed  a  call  as  professor  of  theology  and  superiiitrntkat 
Jena,  where  he  died,  April  20  of  the  same  year.  lh> 
the  author  of  Hchmalkaldischa  kernhofhi  GebcU* 
uebst  idler  hawl  geistreichen  Ijebensregtln  (1706:  r«r»  f- 
1716).    Sec  Pipping,  Memor.  TheoL  Decas  IX  (17'" 
Zeumeri  Vita  Prof.  Theol.  Jenensium.  p.  2ii;  ^■<4- 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  418  sq.    (U.  i' 

Weissensee,  Pim.it*r  H  kin  aim,  a  Lutheran  rte- 
logian  of  Germany,  was  born  Fi  b.  6. 1673,  at  VickUr; 
WllrtcmlHTg.    He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  appJic- 
in  1708  teacher  at  the  monastery  in  Maulbn>pn.»^:  - 
1708  he  was  called  for  the  same  position  to  Blaubr^- 
In  1722  he  received  the  prelacy  in  the  same  school « 
in  1727  that  of  Hirschau.    In  1740  be  was  app-w:* 
provost  and  general  superintendent  at  DenkewWC jt> 
died  Jan.  6, 1767,  as  senior  of  the  evangelical  char Jt 
Wnrtemberg.    He  is  the  author  of  some  fine  liycc* 
which  are  still  in  use  in  Germany,  and  public 
1718  an  edition  of  Thomas  a  Ketnpis's  book.  7V  Il- 
lation of  Christ,  in  German  rhvme*.    Sec  Bark./'- 
Christenbote,  1847.  No.  3,  p.  25-28 ;  No.  II.  p.  I*1  * 
No.  16,  p.  187  ;  No.  25,  p.  297 ;  Pregizere.  GtXi.jei.  f>« 
(T»b.  1727),  p.  280-285 ;  Koch,  Uetch.  d.  deuUcke*  AV 
cheniiedes,  v,  79  sq.    (  B  P.) 

Weissmann,  Ehrenreich,  a  Lutheran  tk-  - 
gian  of  Germany,  was  born  July  15,  164 1 .  at  Wey 
in  Lower  Austria.   Keligious  intolerance  obliged  ^a 
leave  his  countiy.  He  went  to  WUrtembtrg  anJ  surf* 
at  Tubingen.    In  1662  he  was  appointed  pastor  st  H  '" 
schau;  in  1680  special  superintendent  and  pastor 
lingen;  in  1693  he  was  called  to  Stuttgart: 
general  superintendent  and  abbot  at  Maulbmm  in  »"•'' 
and  died  Feb.  23,  1717.    He  wrote  Rhetorica  ^ 
besides  ten  vols,  on  homiletical  subject*.   See  » '"r 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  ii.  68  ;  Jod»er,  A  Ug**t~*  -" 
lehrlm-Lcrikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Weisx,  George,  a  j.iooeer  of  the  German  K*^ 
ed  Church  in  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Nortlwabrr^- 
County,  Pa..  June  21,  1793.  He  served  «  a  volant^ 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  appointed  quartennaSeT.  * 
began  his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  I>*ac  GerUt- 
and  finished  with  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  HeUenKein  ia  T*-* 
delphia.  In  1816  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Sywd  U ^ 
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German  Reformed  Church  as  an  exploring  missionary 
to  Ohio.  In  1817  he  settled  permanently  in  Lancaster, 
0.,  extending  his  missionary  labors  over  four  counties, 
lie  laid  the  foundation  of  numerous  flourishing  churches, 
being  in  labors  abundant  to  the  end  of  hia  life.  He 
lied  in  peace,  March  10,  1859.  He  has  a  son  in  the 
Ministry. 

Weitenauer,  Iojsatz,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  (iermany  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  is  the 
lulhorof,  Trifolium  Hebraicvm,Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
prr  quod  Po$n»  intra  Aliquot  llorat  cum  Ilierolexico 
I  uctoris  Fxplicare  Canonem  Biblicvm,  etc.  (Augsburg, 
1759) : — Job,  Psalmi,  Prop.  Salomon,  et  Siracid.,  ex  lle- 
'n  tiicis  Grscinque  Fontibus  ad  A/entem  Vulgates  ft  Ixtt. 
Sermonis  Dilucide  Frplican*  (ibid.  1757) : — Hexaytotton, 
»u  Mwlu$  Additcendi  intra  Urrriss.  Tempus  Linguam 
Gal!.,  Ital..  f/i*p.,  (J nee.,  IJebraicam  et  Chaldaicam,etc 
Frankfort,  1756): — Norm  Grammatics  Bibiics  Me- 
hoiiuj  (I'lro,  1756) : — Libri  Machabsorvm  cum  Com- 
wttario  Literali,  quibut  A  ddita  at  IH*$.  de  Doctrina 
\torum  e  Sacra  Scriptura  (ibid.  1778) :— lexicon  Bibli- 
•ww.ctc.  (Augsburg,  1758 :  Venice,  I860).  He  also  trans- 
ated  into  German  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  he 
Hided  annotations.  See  Flint,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  503 ;  Stein- 
Khneider,  Bibliog.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wejones  were  fortune-tellers  of  the  barbarous 
Prussians,  who  foretold  future  events  from  the  force  of 
l>e  wind  and  the  direction  of  I  he  clouds. 

Weland,  Jakob  Chiustoph,  a  Protestant  theo- 
ogian  of  Germany,  was  born  July  18, 1752,  at  Bremen, 
md  died  March  10, 1813,  as  abbot,  general  supcrintend- 
•II r,  and  first  pastor  al  Holzmindeu.  He  wrote,  I'tber 
H'under  nach  den  Bediirfnissen  unterer  /  it  (Gdttingen, 
-,W):—Predi<jten  iiber  die  Erangtlien  (Brunswick, 
813): — Einltituny  in  die  Mbtl,  nach  den  Bediirj'nuten 
wM-rer  Zeit  (Hanover,  1812).  See  Winer.  Ilandbuch  in 
keoL  Lit.  i,  334, 393 ;  ii,  133, 244, 251, 302, 363.    (R  P.) 

Welapotren  (or  Velapotren),  in  Hindfl  my- 
Imlogv,  is  that  giant  who  came  into  existence  when 
ma.  in  despair,  because  of  bis  wife's  dealh,  pulled  a 
•air  from  his  head.  The  giant  decapitated  the  father 
-f  this  tovely  wife,  Shakti,  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
itr  death. 

Weleda,  in  German  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
Boat  famous  fortune-tellers  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  a»ra.  A  maiden  born  of  princely  parents,  she 
l  said  to  have  wielded  a  mighty  political  influence  over 
ior  people.  Having  been  brought  to  Koine  as  a  prison- 
r.she  was  carried  about  in  triumph,  and  received  great 
lintioction  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Af- 
er  her  death  the  Germans  honored  her  as  a  goddess. 

Weles,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  first  of  the 
Uitiea  after  Perun,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Poles.  He 
vas  also  worshipped  in  Russia  as  a  god  of  protection, 
npecielly  of  boom  and  cattle. 

Well,  EccLnsiASTTCAt.  The  most  ancient  exam- 
>le*  of  Christian  baptismal  wells  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Jalaeombs.  Wells  occur  in  crypts,  some  of  which  were 
•egnrtled  as  possessing  waters  of  miraculous  powers,  as 
it  Pierrefontls;  but  very  possibly  they  were  made  in 
tuiiati<»n  of  the  baptismal  wells  of  the  Catacombs. 
There  was  usually  a  well  or  fountain  in  the  centre  of  a 
loister  garth.  There  is  one  highlv  enriched  in  the 
<iuth  nave  aisle  of  Strasburg.  Probably  these  wells, 
■  in  cathedrals,  served  to  drain  water  and  stipplv  the 
•aptismal  font,  as  in  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, and  at  York, 
.'arlisle.  Glasgow,  and  Winchester.  In  many  of  the 
mall  Cornish  oratories  or  baptisteries  there  is  a  well, 
it.  Keyne's  Well,  in  Cornwall,  was  an  object  of  frequent 
i*its,as  was  St.  Winifred's,  in  North  Wales,  which  was 
milt  in  1495,  and  contains  a  star  shaped  basin,  formerly 
unfunded  with  Btone  screens  and  contained  within  a 
aulted  ambulatory  under  an  upper  chapel.  Wells  are 
Mind  also  in  many  of  the  ancient  Cornish  churches  of 


Ancient  Baptismul  Well.    (From  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Domililln,  Rome.) 

Durham.  Joubert's  Well  at  Poitiers  is  a  good  mediaeval 
specimen.  At  Ratisbon,  in  the  south  wing  of  the  tran- 
sept, there  is  a  well  with  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  There  is  also  an  ancient  well  in  the 
cloister  of  Aries.  St.  Aldhelm's  Well  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
St.  Chad's  at  Lichfield,  St.  Julien's  at  Wellow,  Somerset, 
St.  Thomas's  at  Canterbury,  and  numerous  others  in 
Wales  are  still  regarded  as  possessing  medicinal  virtues. 
Throughout  all  Christendom  such  wells  exist,  and  rules 
concerning  them  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
canonical  decrees,  because  of  abuses  which  arose  in  past 
ages.  They  were  forbidden  to  lie  worshipped  without 
the  bishop's  authority  in  960,  10IH,  and  1102.  In  950 
they  were  made  sanctuaries.  Round  them  were  frith- 
geards,  for  sanctuary,  which  were  reputed  holy  ground. 
"They  were  determined  as  holy  by  the  diocesan,  by  cais- 
ous  passed  in  900  and  1 102,  and  abuses  were  condemned 
by  the  Synod  of  Winchester  in  1308.  See  Lee,  Glaus. 
ofLiturg.  and  Ecclc*.  Term*,  s.  v.  i  Walcott,  Sacred  A  r- 
chatoL  s.  v. 

Well-being.   See  HAn-micss. 

Weller,  Hieronymus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  5,  1199,  at  Freyburg.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Luther.  In  1535  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1539  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  Freyburg,  where  he  died,  March  20,  1572. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
Job;  on  the  epistles  to  the  Ephcsians,  Philippians, 
Thesaalonians;  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John.  He  also 
wrote,  Explieatione*  in  Ejmtolas  et  Fvangelia  Domini- 
carum  et  Festorum  :—l)e  Patsione  Domini  .\'o*tri  Jem 
ChrUti  .-—besides  homiletical,  ascetical,  and  exegetical 
works  in  German.  See  Freher,  Theatrum  Kruditorum  ; 
Acta  Kruditorum  Lutiiut ;  Jocher,  AUijemeine$  Gelehrten- 
LexHon,n.v.;  Winer,  llamlb.  der  thtoL  Lit.  ii,  58.  (B.P.) 

Weller,  Jakob,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Dec.  5,  1602,  at  Neukirchen.  In  1635  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Witten- 
berg; in  1640  superintendent  at  Brunswick ;  and  in 
1646  first  court  preacher  and  church  councillor  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  died,  July  6,  1664.  He  wrote.  Adnota- 
tionet  in  Kpist.  Panli  ad  Rnmanos  .  .  .  Collects  a  J. 
Schindlero  (Brunswick,  1654  ) :  —  TSpn  UpV,  Spi- 
cUtgium  Quattinnum  Ebrso  -  Syrarum  (  Wittenberg, 
1673):— De  Lingua  llebraics  A  mbiquitafe  contra  llunt- 
lenm  (ibid.  1631)  :—Di*pulatio  an  Puncta  lltbr.  Litrris 
Cosra  f  (ibid.).  See  Winer,  flWkdl  dcr  theol.  Lit. 
i,  165,  255;  Ftfrst,  Dibl.  Jud.  iii,  504;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliog.  Ilandbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wei lesley.    See  Wksmct. 

Wellealey,  Gerald  Valerian,  an  Anglican 
prelate,  was  born  in  1809.    He  graduated  from  'Trinity 


he  5th  and  7th  centuries,  at  Marden,  Kirk  Newton,  and  |  College,  Cambridge,  in  1830 ;  held  the  rectory  of  Strath- 
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fieldsaye,  Hants,  from  1836  till  1855;  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  q— an  in  1849;  dean  of  Windsor  in  1854, 
and  died  Sept.  18, 1882. 

Wellesley,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy  man, 
a  natural  son  of  Richard  Colley  Wellesley  (  marquis 
Wellesley)  and  Mile.  H.  G.  Ktdand,  was  born  in  179*2; 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1816;  became 
rector  of  Woodmancote,  Hurst  Monceaux,  in  Sussex; 
was  appointed  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
1842;  became  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
curator  of  the  Bodleian  library,  University  Galleries, 
and  Taylor  Institution;  and  died  Jan.  11,"  1866.  He 
was  the  author  of,  A  ntholoyia  Polyglotta ;  or,  A  Selec- 
tion of  Yertunu  in  Various  iMnguaye*,  chirfly  from  the 
Greek  Anthology  (1849):— and  Stray  Xotrt  on  Shalx- 
tpeart  (1865).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthort,  a.  v. 

Welli anion  (or  Velliamen),  in  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy, was  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Kartiavertshunen : 
the  other's  name  is  Dcvanci,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Indra.  Statues  of  both  arc  erected  in  the  temple  of 
this  god. 

Well-maids,  in  Norse  mythology,  were  daughters 
of  Aeger  and  Kan.  They  swim  upon  the  stormy  sea 
around  their  mother, and  appear  with  white  veils  to  as- 
sist the  unfortunate  out  of  the  wild  waves,  and  lay  the 
drowned  down  in  the  lap  of  their  mother.  Their  names 
are  Himingliiffe,  Dufa,  Blndughudda,  Hcffring,  Udur, 
Kaun,  Bylgia,  Drobna,and  Kolga. 

WeU»  of  Pitv,  "the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  distil- 
ling his  sacred  blood— for  grace,  from  the  right  foot ;  for 
ghostly  comfort,  from  the  leR  foot;  for  wisdom,  from 
the  right  hand;  for  mercy,  from  the  left  hand;  and 
from  the  heart,  for  everlastiug  life—each  represented  by 
a  drop  of  blood  in  rich  ruby  glass,  issuing  from  a  gash 
which  bears  a  gulden  crown,  as  in  a  pane  of  Perpendicu- 
lar glass  at  Sidmouth." — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcheeol.  s.  v. 

Wells,  Edward  Livingston ,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  began  his  regular  ministry  in  1860, 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Plain  v  ilk,  Conn.; 
the  following  year  became  rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
Louisville,  Ky.";  iu  1865  went  to  PitUflcld,  Mass..  as  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  remained  there  until 
1871,  when  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  South- 
port,  Conn.,  and  here  he  continued  to  reside  until  1879, 
part  of  the  time  without  charge,  and  afterwards  as  min- 
ister of  St.  John  s  Church,  New  Milford,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  7, 1880,  aged  forty-six  years.  See  Whittaker,  A  I- 
manac  and  1 N rectory,  1881,  p.  175. 

Wells.  Eleaser  Mather  Porter,  P.O.,  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  1793,  being 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Wells,  who  had  come  to  Salem 
with  Wimhrop  and  Wilson  in  1629.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  1828,  and  preached  at  Plymouth,  Calais, 
and  Bangor,  Me.  In  1826  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by 
bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  professionally 
engaged  for  brief  periods  at  more  than  a  dozen  places 
in  New  England.  His  stiecial  vocation,  however,  was 
found  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Boston,  and  also 
became  superintendent  of  St.  Stephen's  House.  He 
was  a  most  philanthropic  city  missionary,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1878, 
he  was  "in  labors  more  abundant."    (W.  P.  S.) 

Wells,  Henry,  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  was 
born  iu  New  Hampshire  iu  1805.  He  was  brought  by 
his  parents  when  a  child  to  Central  New  York.  With- 
out the  advantages  of  an  early  education,  but  with  a 
pushing  spirit  within  him,  he  began  his  career  as  an 
expressman,  his  first  route  being  from  Albany  to  Buffa- 
lo, at  which  time  he  carried  all  the  matter  iu  a  carpet- 
bag himself,  and  gave  |*rsonal  attention  to  its  delivery. 
His  busiuess  gradually  prospered,  and  he  increased  it  as 
circumstances  required.  Such  was  its  wonderful  prog- 
ress that  he  orgauized  a  company,  under  the  title  of 


"  The  American  Express  Ompanv,"  which  sabs^ar 
ly  bore  the  name  of  "  Well*,  Fargo  *  Co."  Their  U» 
ness  increased  to  Mich  an  extent  that  it  embno 

whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pac&. ». 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  across  the  ocean.  TV* 
ward  of  his  enterprise  and  prudence  was  a  priacth 
une.  With  its  avails  he  purchased  a  beautiful  fn+m 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  at  Aurora,  X.Y.r; 
there  erected  a  palatial  residence,  which  he  filkd  »m 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  art.  In  the  retinae-: 
of  his  lovely  rural  home,  he  conceived  the  idea  tim- 
ing and  furnishing  at  his  own  expense  a  teauaan  r 
college  for  the  higher  education  nf  young  kooxx.  t 
the  side  of  his  own  mansion  he  laid  off  a  park  tsin:- 
iug  woodland,  hill,  and  plain,  and  in  the  middle  ^'u  a 
erected  a  splendid  brick  edifice,  with  all  tie  ■la  - 
ments that  skill,  taste,  and  money  could  provide  f<  :< 
carrying-out  of  the  great  object  he  had  in  view.  Ti.it 
magnificent  editice,  with  the  entire  property, wts  <m- 
veved  bv  deed  as  a  free  gift  to  a  board  of  tnnttewi 
gave  it  the  name  of  u  Wells  College."  A  board  dm- 
stniction  was  soon  organized,  and  the  college  an* 
rapidly  into  high  repute.  Its  halls  were  soon  filled,  ik 
students  flocked  to  it  from  all  pans,  many  .rf  then.  :>. 
daughters  of  gentlemen  with  whom  Mr.  Well*  bt<i !«-. 
associated  in  business.  Its  library  and  cabin*!*  w- 
made  rich  by  contributions  of  his  friends.  Tr*  H 
E.  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  added  the  munificent  gi't 
$100,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  institution,  isd  a 
about  to  erect  another  important  building  far  tbt  al- 
lege. On  Nov.  9,  1878,  Mr.  Wells  sailed  for  (ihue* 
and  reached  there  on  the  19th.  He  was  too  fcr  <> 
feebled  to  proceed  farther,  and  after  lingering  for  a  fc* 
weeks,  his  active,  eventful,  and  useful  lift  closed,  fcc 
10,1878.  (W.P.&) 

Wells,  Horatio  T.,  LL.P.,  a  Protestant  EpV 
pal  clergyman,  was  head  master  of  the  Enel»bi!<f«r 
roent  in  Burlington  College,  N.  J.,  in  1869.  sml  «* 
following  year  acting  rector  of  the  college;  in  Ifttra 
I  principal  of  a  boys'  school  in  Andalusia,  l'a.,wikk  c- 
j  stitulion,  in  1866,  became  known  as  Andalusia  GJkf. 
.nr.  n  ens  was  eiecieu  president  ami  pnnrMww  l— 
lish  literature  and  commercial  law.  and  remained  it  ik« 
head  of  the  college  until  his  death,  in  December,  l£- 
See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almanac.  1873,  p.  133. 

Wells,  William,  D.D.,  nn  English  I'nitahse  w> 
ister,  who  afterwards  emigrated  to  America,  wi»  Wc 
at  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  in  1744.  He  was  h- 
ed at  the  Academy  of  Daventry ;  became  * 
Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire,  in  1770;  was  a  frka!  i 
the  Americans  during  the  Revolution ;  intrulotri  > 
oculntion  for  small-pox  among  his  poor  neigaUxv  i- 
tending  some  thirteeu  hundred  cases;  removed  tox- 
ica, arriving  in  Boston  with  his  family.  June  lil* 
settled  on  a  farm  at  Brattlcborough,  Vt^in  irM.««" 
ing  there  and  preaching  to  the  Socictv  in  the  ty«n  i  - 
j  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  27,  1827.  Sx 
.4  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  254  sq. 

Wellwood.   Sec  Moxckkiff. 
i    Welsh  Calviniatic  Methodists,  s  eo«ss> 

able  body  of  Methodists,  chiefly  in  Wales,  which  ir» 
I  its  origin  from  1735,  sprang  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  ft  »• 
I  el  Harris,  of  Trevecca,  in  Brecknockshire.  Thi* 
j  man  hail  gone  to  Oxford  to  prepare  for  the  nuiuarr  * 
the  Church  of  England;  but,  becoming  disgusted  » 
the  immorality  and  gross  carelessness  of  thst  place, 
returned  home  and  began  to  visit  from  bouse  to  k*< 
warning  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  ^ 
soon  began  to  preach  iu  public  Crowds  flocked  t*  *** 
him,  and  many  were  converted  under  hit  preach"- 
He  appointed  meetings  for  religious  converts*  u #v 
eral  places;  hence  arose  those  pnvate  sonrtir**lk- 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  arrangements  <.f  thuU-' 
His  labors  were  crowned  with  extraordinary  as*** 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  rrgulir  r*V 
and  the  magistrates;  and  in  1739,  after  only  (L«f  «* 
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f  effort,  he  had  established  as  many  as  three  hundred 
ocieuea  in  the  south  of  Wales.  Mr.  Harris  was  great- 
f  aided  in  his  labors  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland,  of 
JaiiKeilbo,  Cardiganshire,  who  attracted  large  crowd*  by 

is  eloquence.  Several  pious  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
diroent  seceded  and  joined  the  Methodists ;  a  consid- 
raUe  band  of  itinerant  missionaries  was  formed ;  a  most 
recious  revival  spread  among  the  different  denomina- 
tes; and  the  new  sect  grew  so  popular  that  in  seven 
ears  from  its  commencement  no  fewer  than  ten  minis- 
>rs  of  the  Church  of  England  had  joined  iu  The  first 
lapel  built  by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  was 
ected  at  Builth,  Brecknockshire,  in  1747.  In  the 
Uowing  year  two  others  were  built  in  Carman  hon- 
lire.  The  Church  made  rapid  progress  in  the  south 
'  Wales,  but  was  greatly  hindered  in  the  north.  It  was 
xnit  this  time  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  l>egaii  his 
bora,  He  lived  at  Ilala,  Merionethshire,  and  it  is  to 
s  exertions  and  influence  that  these  societies  are  chief- 
indebted  for  their  prosperity.  He  was  converted  un- 
r  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Rowland,  and,  after  the  usual 
eparation,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
nd.  But  in  1784  he  decided  to  leave  the  Established 
mrch  nnd  join  the  Methodists,  where  he  could  enjoy 
ester  freedom  in  evangelical  labors.  He  found  the 
incipality  in  a  deplorable  condition  on  account  or  the 
norance  and  degradation  of  the  people.  A  Bible 
uld  scarcely  be  found  in  any  of  the  cottages  of  the 
asantry,  and  in  some  parishes  very  few  were  able  to 
id  it.  He  therefore  decided  to  educate  the  people  in 
e  rudimenta  of  learning  and  religion.  He  established 
•  this  purpose  what  he  called  circulating  schools,  that 
schools  which  might  l»e  removed  from  one  place  to  an- 
ler  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period,  aay  nine  or  twelve 
wths.  He  induced  "  a  few  friends  to  set  a  subscription 

foot  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  teacher,  who  was  to  be 
ived  cireuitously  from  one  place  to  another,  to  in- 
nct  the  poor  in  reading,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
ristianity  by  catechising  them."  This  work  was  be- 
n  in  1785  with  only  one  teacher.  Others  were  add- 
as  the  funds  increased,  until  they  numbered  twenty, 
first  he  instructed  the  teachers  himself,  and  these  iu 
n  instructed  others.  In  this  manner  many  thousands 
re  instructed,  and  the  good  seed  thua  sown  produced 
ndant  fruit,  religious  awakenings  occurring  iu  many 
"cs  where  the  teachers  had  labored.  In  17!>9  a  re- 
ous  periodical  was  started  by  Mr.  Charles,  entitled 

Spiritual  Trttuury,  t  he  design  of  which  was  to  sup- 

the  people  thus  instructed  with  religious  reading, 
herto,  Bibles  in  the  vernacular  had  been  very  scarce, 

the  want  was  met  by  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
eign  Bible  Society  in  1804.  By  this  organization, 
Nh  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  scattered  througb- 
the  principality,  and  eagerly  received, 
ti  the  organization  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
t  Society  Mr.  Charles  took  an  active  and  prominent 
.  At  au  association  held  at  Bala  in  1790,  he  drew 
i  set  of  Rules  for  Conducting  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
i  of  the  North  Wales  Association,  consisting  of  the 
ichers  and  leaders;  and  these  Rules  form  the  basis 
he  present  system  of  Church  government  of  the 
le  society.  In  1801  Jtules  of  ]>iscipliue  were  first 
ashed,  laying  down  the  order  and  form  of  Church 
?rnment  and  discipline.  To  these  were  added,  in 
,  several  regulations  designed  to  render  the  organ- 
iou,  in  ita  membership  and  ministry,  permanently 
pendent  of  the  Established  Church, 
i  18*23  they  adopted  and  published  a  Confetrion  of 
k,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  at  the  as- 
itions  of  Aberystwith  and  Bala.     The  doctrines 

avowed  are  decidedly  Calvinistic,  and  accord  with 
Thirty-nine  Articlea  and  the  Westminster  Confea- 

in  all  essential  points  of  doctrine  nnd  practice, 
ir  Church  government  is  neither  Episcopal,  on  the 
hand,  nor  Congregational,  on  the  other,  but  ap- 
ches  more  nearly  the  Presbyterian  form.   The  pri- 

aucieties  are  subordinate  to  the  monthly  meetings. 


and  these  again  to  the  quarterly  associations,  at  which 
the  general  business  of  the  body  is  transacted.  Their 
preachers  itinerate  from  place  to  place,  and,  being  men 
of  limited  education,  they  are  generally  dependent  on 
some  secular  employment  for  their  support.  Of  late 
years  they  have  turned  their  attention  towards  the  im- 
portance of  au  educated  ministry.  Accordingly,  in  1837, 
a  college  for  the  purpose  of  training  theological  students 
was  established  at  Bala,  and  in  1842  another  at  Trevecca. 

The  ministers  of  the  Connection  are  selected  by  the 
private  societies,  and  reported  to  the  monthly  meetings, 
|  which  examine  them  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  per- 
mit them  to  begin  on  trial.  After  they  have  preached 
for  five  years  or  more  on  trial,  and  are  found  properly 
qualified,  they  are  ordained  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  ordination  takes  place  at  the  quarterly 
associations.  The  preachers  are  expected  each  to  itin- 
erate iu  a  particular  county ;  but  generally  once  in  a 
year  they  undertake  a  missionary  tour  to  different  parts 
of  Wales  when  they  preach  twice  every  day,  each  time 
in  a  different  chapeL  Their  remuneration  is  derived 
from  the  monthly  |>ence  contributed  by  the  members  of 
each  congregation;  out  of  which  a  small  sum  is  given 
to  them  alter  every  sermon;  but  some  have  a  stated 
stipend. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  about  1000 
chapels  and  about  80,000  communicants,  60,000  of  whom 
are  in  Wales  and  4000  in  America,  the  rest  principally 
in  England. 

In  1840  they  formed  an  association  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  vcar  a  mission  was  commenced  among  one  of  the 
hiU  tribes  in  the  northeast  part  of  Bengal.  They  have 
also  a  mission -station  in  Brittany,  France,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country  being  a  sister  dialect  of  the 
Welsh;  and  they  have,  besides,  a  mission  to  the  Jews, 
The  operations  of  the  home  mission  of  thus  denomina- 
tion are  carried  on  among  the  English  population  in- 
habiting the  borders  between  England  and  Wales. 
There  are  several  societies  in  England  belonging  to 
the  Connection  —  for  example,  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  etc— whose 
worship,  public  and  private,  is  performed  in  the  Welsh 
language.  There  is  also  a  small  congregation  among 
the  Welsh  miners  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  who  have 
preaching  in  their  own  language.  In  some  [tarts  of 
Wales, and  on  the  borders  of  England  where  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  most  prevalent,  worship  is  conducted  in 
that  tongue. 

Welsh  Version.  The  first  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  printed  in  London  in  1567,  in  consequence  of 
a  law  enacted  by  Parliament  in  156*2.  The  translation 
was  made  by  William  Salisbury,  assisted  by  a  certain 
Huct,  a  chanter  of  St.  David's,  and  Dr.  Richard  Davies, 
bishop  of  the  same  place.  In  1588  the  entire  Bible  was 
given  to  the  Welsh  people,  the  Old  Test,  being  t  ran  dat- 
ed by  Dr.  W.  Morgan,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
with  the  aid  of  several  eminent  scholars,  who  also  re- 
vised Salesbury's  version  of  the  New  Test.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  was  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  Parry,  successor 
to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  and  published  in  1620.  This 
edition  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  that  it  has 
been  used  as  the  text  of  all  succeeding  editions.  Being 
in  folio,  a  small  and  portable  edition  was  published  in 
1630,  which,  besides  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  contained 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  met- 
rical version  of  the  Psalms;  the  latter,  which  is  still 
used  in  the  Welsh  churches,  was  prepared  by  Pry  as, 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth.  Of  the  editions  of  the  whole 
Bible  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  we  men- 
tion the  following: 

1GM—  sometimes  called  Cromwell's  Bible. 

ICTS— with  corrections  by  the  Rev.  8t.  Hughes. 

1  WO— published  by  the  Rev.  D.  Jones. 

1600 — printed  ni  Oxford  for  the  use  of  churches,  In  Roman 

characters,  sometimes  called  bishop  Lloyd's  Bible. 
1718— printed  at 

Bible. 
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1T1T— printed  at  London :  lew  valuable. 

1746— printed  at  Cambridge;  the  ihird  edition,  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  couudulug  Hie  same  a*  published  in  the  Ural, 
In  1718. 

17C2-reprint.tr  that  of  17-W. 

17«V— l>y  the  aame  aocleiy. 

1770— with  note*  by  the  Iler.  P.  Williams,  and  reprinted 
very  ofteu. 

17S0— printed  for  the  u*e  ofchnrches  by  the  aame  aociety. 
171W— with  Mr.  John  Ciiiiiiv'm  reference*. 
17W— printed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian 
Knowledge. 

These  editions,  with  the  exception  of  ten  thousand  cop- 
ies of  the  New  Teat,  printed  in  the  year  1*00  at  Shrews- 
bury, were  all  that  appeared  before  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  great  scarcity 
of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  prevailing  in  Wales  waj 
the  cause  of  Anally  bringing  about  the  formation  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  tirst 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  issued  by  this  society  was 
the  Welsh  Bible,  the  text  adopted  being  that  of  1752. 
This  edition  left  the  press  in  1806.  Including  this,  their 
first  edition,  the  number  of  copies  issued  at  successive 
intervala  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from 
the  year  1806  up  to  March  31, 1879,  may  be  brietiv  stat- 
ed as  follows: 

Bible*      818,4*1 

Tectnments  1,038,507 

Digl»t»,  Welsh  and  English  _J«,6X©; 

Total  1.1WS659 

Besides  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sticiety,  the 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  K  now  ledge  and  the 

American  Bible  Societv  have  published  the  Scriptures 

in  Welsh.   See  Bible  of  Eeery  Land,  p.  163  sq.   (B.  P.) 

Welte,  Benedict  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1805  at  Hatzewied,  and 
acted  as  professor  of  Old-Test,  exegesis  at  Tubingen 
from  1838  to  1857.  He  died  May  27,  1885,  at  Rotten- 
burg,  senior  of  the  chapter,  and  doctor  of  theology.  He 
published,  Das  Huch  Job  Sbersetzt  und  erkldrt  (Frei- 
burg, 1849): — Xachtnosnisches  tin  Pentateuch  brleuchtet 
(Carlsruhe,  1840) :  —  Historisch  -  kritische  Einleitung  in 
die  Schriflm  A  Uen  Testaments  (eod.) ;  besides  he  was 
co-editor  of  the  Freiburg  Kirchenlexikxm.  which  he  pub- 
lished together  with  Wetzer  (q.  v.).    (B.  P.) 

Welton,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  had  been  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mary's,  Whitechapel.  London,  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  non  jurors,  and  was  consecrated  in  1722  by 
Rev.  Ralph  Taylor.  He  arrived  in  America  probably 
in  1723,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  July  27,  1724,  and  entered  immediately 
upon  his  duties.  His  anomalous  relation  to  the  Church 
as  a  non-juring  bishop  occasioned  disquietude  among 
the  Episcopalians  when  it  became  known.  Soon  after 
an  order  came  from  England  to  governor  Keith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, enclosing  a  king's  writ  addressed  to  Welton, 
commanding  him  to  return  to  England.  Accordingly, 
in  January,  1726,  after  a  brief  but  acceptable  ministry, 
he  embarked  for  Lisbon,  where  he  died  shortly  after  his 
arrival.  Sec  Sprague,  A  mwls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  83. 

Weltz,  Justinian  Ersst  von,  a  Hungarian  noble- 
man of  the  17th  century.  He  is  known  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  mystics  Breckling,  Gicbtel, 
and  others.  At  Ratisbon  he  met  with  Gichtel,  and 
both  united  in  forming  a  fraternity  of  the  pious  ("  Je- 
sus -Gescllschaft")  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
inner  life  of  the  Church.  The  members  received  their 
names  from  the  society  to  which  they  belonged;  thus, 
Weltz  received  Breckling  in  Holland  under  the  name 
of  "Dcr  Brechende."  Being  very  rich,  Weltz  gave 
$30,000  towards  the  objects  of  the  fraternity.  This  was 
about  16G0.  The  society  also  had  in  view  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinista.  In  1664  Weltz 
and  Gicbtel  presented  to  the  Corpus  EvangtHeorum  a 
plan  of  their  tendencies,  which  Weltz  had  approved  by 
the  most  famous  theologians.  He  was  also  the  first 
who,  la  two  works,  reminded  the  Church  of  the  holy 


duty  of  missionary  work;  but  the  orthodox  tapn 
tendent  U rsin us,  at  Ratisbon,  dismissed  biro  modr:- 
ly.  In  the  same  year  (1664)  Welrz  went  toSww« 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  which  he  did  antii  his  fa;'. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  evangelical  tnisnora.  St 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Geleh rtm- Lerikon,  s.  v.:  PlittC^. 
dry  lutherischen  Mission  (  Erlnngert,  1871),  p.  2*:: 
ThfoUtg.  Universal- Lexiton,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wen  is  the  inaccurate  rendering  in  the  AT.<rf':r 
yabf>dl  (on  Lev.  xxii,  22),  which  means  /oiruj  sat  s 
running  sore ;  spoken  of  a  diseased  dock. 

We  nee  si  axis  (Wenzel,  or  Venxealav)  .n. 

a  prince  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Yratbdav  an 
was  lx>rn  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
education  was  intrusted  to  his  grandmo 
a  devotee!  Christian;  and  he  thus  received  a 
which  led  him  to  become  a  pious  Christian,  and  t.»  « 
the  course  of  a  clergyman  more  than  that  of  apuo. 
His  brother  Boleslaus  (or  Boleslav)  was  a  fierce  pace,, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  also  a  napir,  #- 
cured  a  visit  from  him,  and  slew  him  at  the  fooi  <•<';> 
altar  while  engaged  in  prayer,  Sept.  28,933.  WWv 
laus  has  been  the  subject  of  many  works  of  in.  .v* 
Jameson,  I. founds  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p.  175  s^; 
Neandcr,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  iii,  322. 

Wendelin  (or  WandelinXa  saint  oftheTuW 
tury  whose  day  is  October  20,  ami  who  is  said  to 
been  of  Scottish  family.  He  established  him*lf  r  s 
hermit  in  a  forest  in  the  neighborhood  sflbmiS* 
afterwards  as  a  herdsman  in  the  Late  principality 
Lichtenbcrg.  His  fidelity  in  this  service  led  the  mot* 
of  Tholey  on  the  Saar  to  elect  him  their  prior.  The  re- 
omittances  of  his  life  and  career  are  to  be  found  nerrJ- 
ed  solely  in  the  Acta  SS.  BolL  Juii  vi,  171, and  anwlr 
legendary  depositories.  Com  p.  Vogf,  Rhein.  Gett». » 
Sageti.  i,  283  aq.;  Rett  berg,  Kirchm 
i,  480;  Berlepach,  Die  Alpen  in  \atur  «. 
(Leipa.  1861),  p.  386  sq. ;  Herxog,  Jteal-Enefkh^r. 

Wendelin,  Marcus  Friedrich,  a  t 

of  the  Reformed  scholastic  school  in  the  !7th 
was  Mont  near  iieitieiocrg  in  io*vt,  anil  aiifr 
tion,  presumably  at  the  university  of  that  town,  beast 
tutor  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt-Dewiti.and  in  1C11  ie*t«t 
of  the  gymnasium  of  Zerbst.  He  retained  the  aim 
position  during  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  ami  <W 
there  Aug.  7,  1652.  He  composed  a  number  of  tru- 
booka  which  bear  witness  to  the  breadth  of  hi*  oili.  it. 
but  his  most  important  works  were  of  a  thf«4up x 
character.  Among  them  were,  Compend.  CiriKw** 
Theolwjia)  (Hanau,  1634)  .—Christiana  Theologir 
tern  a  Majus  (posthumously  published,  Frankf.  165*  sU 
1677) '.—Exercitationes  TheoL  contr.  Jo.  Ger  hard.fi 
hautr  :  —  and  Collatio  lktctr.  R*formator*m  H  Ltif 
ranorum  (Cassel,  1060).  He  avoided  abstruse  anr»- 
sions,  assumed  only  simple  and  evident  prenuseis^ 
made  only  a  formal  use  of  dialectics.  His  method  *« 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  dogma  itself  instead  of  a 
extraneous  addition  of  Aristotelian  tenets  to  the  o\<- 
trine.  The  arrangement  of  his  material  and  tbe  deter- 
mination of  the  problems  presented  to  his  mind  p« 
evidence  of  great  acut  enesa,  II  is  CA  rist.  Theol.  $3*?** 
was  translated  into  Dutch  and  Hungarian.  See  Vtait- 
lin's  Works ;  Becmann,  A  nhaltische  Historic ;  Jocber.  A S- 
ffemtines  (jrUhttcn-Urikvn ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykkf.%.*. 

Wendiah  Version.   See  Slavonic  Vex**** 

Wends  (from  vend,  to  "  wander"),  »  Slavic  p*?k 
who  as  early  as  the  6th  century  occupied  tbe  mat!: 
and  east  of  Germany,  from  the  Elbe  along  tbe  cost  d 
the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  and  as  far  south  as  Boheaia 
Thev  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  which  ««  «c- 
ccssively  subdue«l  by  tbe  Germans,  and  either  exieno- 
nated  or  Germanized.  Charlemagne  drove  them  bsct 
towards  the  Vistula,  and  by  the  close  of  tbe  13th  cet- 
turv  his  successors  in  Germany  had  almost  coapkmi 
the  work  of  extirpation.  In  the  16th 
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of  this  SUvic  population  were  still  scattered  over  the 
whole  region  between  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oler;  and  there  was  a  remnant  of  Wends  in  Hanover, 
where  they  kept  up  their  language  until  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  They  are  now  found  in  portiona  of 
Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  the  kingdom  of  .Saxony,  and 
principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  At  present  the 
number  of  Wends,  or  those  speaking  the  Weudieh  lan- 
ptage,  exclusive  of  that  portion  of  this  people  who  have 
been  (Jerraanized,  is  placed  at  140,000,  of  whom  83,000 
arc  in  Prussia  and  52,000  in  Saxooy.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  Sloventzi  of  Austria,  a  Slavic  people 
numbering  1,200,000,  are  called  Yinds,  nud  their  lan- 
guage the  Viudish.  To  these  the  name  Southern  Wends 
s  frequently  applied.  Most  of  the  Wends  are  Prot- 
istants,  though  a  large  portion  of  those  living  in  Saxony 
ire  Catholics.  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them 
tbout  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  by  their  zealous 
ang  Cottschalk,  founder  of  the  Wendish  kingdom.  But 
hey  lapsed  again  into  |>aganism,  and  were  subsequently 
estored  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  from  the  south, 
'he  language  of  the  Wends  is  similar  to  the  other 
ranches  of  the  northwestern  stem  of  the  Slavic  Inn- 
uages,  the  Polish  and  the  Bohemian.  It  has  scv- 
ral  dialects— the  Lower  Lusatian,  and  the  Upper  Lu- 
Kian,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  Evangelical,  near 
■autzcn;  the  Catholic,  near  Kamenz  and  in  the  nortb- 
est ;  and  the  Northeastern.  The  extent  of  the  entire 
>'endiah  literature  has  been  estimated  at  three  hundred 
flumes.  The  oldest  work  in  the  language  is  a  trans- 
tion  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  dating  from  1548,  pub- 
ihed  at  Leipsic  (1867).  There  are  grammars  of  the 
'endish  language  by  Ticinu*  (Prague,  1070),  Matthhi 
7>l),Sciler  (Bautzen,  1830).  and  Jordan  (Prague,  1841). 
'jere  are  also  some  collections  of  Sorbeuian-Wendish 
ngs  and  ballads.  See  Giesebrecht,  Wmduche  Ge- 
kichlen  (Berlin,  1843);  Das  hannucerische  Wendlund 
.Ucbow,  1863);  and  OberroUller,  Die  UrgeschkhU 
enden  (Leipaic,  1874). 

Wengersk,  Axpukas,  a  Protestant  minister  of  the 
hlin  diocese  in  Pobind,  where  he  died,  Jan.  11. 1649,  is 
;  author  of,  Systema^  //ist.-chrono/.  t'.crlesiar.  Slaroni- 
r.,  per  Provmcias  Varias  pracipue  Potonia,  Bohemia, 

i<:unr.   RttSSVe,  PrUSStir,  MoTW  i  >  ,  etc.,  />!*/ indu f. 

)rui  /  V  A  dornatum,  Continens  llistor.  Ecclesiast.  a 
r.et  A  postolor.  Tempore  ad  A  .D.  1650  (Utrecht,  1652). 
is  work  be  published  under  the  name  of  Adr.  Regen- 
sc;  but  the  new  edition  which  was  published  at  Am- 
rdarn  in  1679,  with  the  title  Slavonia  Reformatce,  Con- 
nie* /fist.  Ecclesiast.  Ecclesiar.  SUtconicarum,  etc., 

e  hia  original  name.  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 

i.834.  (B.P.) 

rVenig,  Johasx  Baptist,  a  Catholic  theologian  of 
many,  was  born  in  1826  at  Ncudorf,  in  Bohemia.  In 

#  be  "entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  studied  at  Linz  and 
*,  and  received  holy  orders  in  1852.  In  1854  he  was 
:>inted  professor  at  the  Episcopal  gymnasium  in  Linz; 

in  1857  professor  of  archaeology  and  Oriental  lan- 
ces at  Innsbruck,  where  he  died,  Oct.  25, 1875.  lie 
Bathed,  Ceberden  Wesensbestand  des  Menschen  (Inns- 
k,  1863)  z—Ucberdie  Freiheit  der  Wissenschaft  (ibid. 
;)  : — Hchola  Syriaca.  Pars  Prior:  Chrestomathia 
A ppttratu  Grammatico  (ibid.  1866).   See  Literari- 

•  /Jandiceiser,  1866,  p.  154 ;  1875,  p.  433.    (B.  P.) 

/enigk,  Joiiaxn  Ernst,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
crmany,  was  born  in  1701  at  Goth  a.  In  1731  he 
appointed  pastor  at  Crolwtadt  and  (Irabsleben,  and 
3-4  he  was  called  to  Bischlehcn,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
745.  Ho  is  the  author  of  llilaria  Sacra,  oder 
ge  Sormiagslust  der  Kinder  Gottes  (Arnstadt,  1731), 
h  contains  sixty-eight  hymns  which  he  wrote. 
Irtlckner,  Kitchen-  und  Schulenstaat  im  Herzogthum 
i  ( Oot  ha,  1758),  ii,  29  sq. ;  Koch,  Cesch.  d.  deutschen 
,tv,536.  (BP.) 


repler.  Johaxn  Heixricii.  a  Protestant  theolo 
of  Oerroany,  was  born  at  Cassel,  July  27,  1755.  | 


For  a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  Carolinum  and  Lyceum  of  his  native 
place.  In  1786  was  called  as  professor  of  theology  to 
Marburg,  where  he  died,  Nov.  30, 1792.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  PhUologische  und  kritische  Fragmente  (Cassel, 
1781-86) : — Diss.  Inang.de  Cherubis  Angela  Tonantibus 
Ilebraorum  (Marburg,  1777)  -.—Nachrichten  row  den  ««/ 
der  CaMePtchen  Bibliothek  bejindlichen  morgenL  J  hi  rid - 
schriflm  (ibid.  1778) : — Gedanken  iiberdie  Ursachen,  rres- 
wegen  die  Sgrer  den  llebrdem  und  A  ruber n  in  der  IHchl- 
kunst  go  »rhr  nachstehen,  in  the  M e moires  de  la  Soc. 
it  A  nt.  de  Cassel,  i,  307  sq.  Sec  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der 
theid.  Lit.  i,  280 ;  Ft irst,  BUri.  Jua\  iii,  504.    (B.  P.) 

Werdandi  {Present),  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
was  one  of  the  three  deities  of  fate.    See  Urd. 

Welder,  Pktkr,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom  in 
1728,  and  ordained  in  May,  1751,  at  Warwick,  R.  L 
The  flrst  nineteen  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in 
that  vicinity.  He  removed  in  1770  to  a  Rhode  Island 
settlement, then  known  as  New  Ptovidence  Grant, with- 
in the  present  limits  of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  where  he  labor- 
ed for  thirty-eight  years,  preaching  his  Inst  sermon  on 
the  Sunday  before  his  death,  Feb.  21,  1808.  He  was  an 
influential  and  successful  preacher,  and  venerated  as  a 
father  among  the  churches  of  his  faith  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Sec  Mass.  Bapt.  Mag.  ii,  348. 

Weiembcit,  a  learned  Swiss  monk  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Coira,  studied  at  Fulda  under  Raba- 
nusMaums,aud  became  teacher  in  the  Monastery  of  St, 
Gall,  where  he  died,  May  24  (or  29),  881.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  musical  treatises  and  commentaries,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Werenfels,  Samtki.,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  the 
son  of  the  antistes  of  Basle,  Peter  Werenfela,  and  was 
born  March  1, 1657.  He  was  educated  at  Basle,  Zurich, 
Bcnie,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva;  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  Basle;  and  soon  afterwards  undertook  an  extended 
scientific  tour  through  Holland  and  North  Germany. 
On  his  return  he  received  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Basle. 
He  was  himself  an  orator,  and  sought  to  develop  the 
oratorical  faculty  in  his  pupils,  encouraging  them  to 
cultivate  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  manner  and 
style,  together  with  elegance  of  diction.  He  regarded 
disputatiousncss  as  a  malady  having  its  root  in  moral 
conditions,  as  pride,  etc.,  and  for  its  cure  he  recommend- 
ed a  universal  lexicon  containing  exact  definitions  of 
nil  scientific  conceptions.  In  1696  Werenfels  became  a 
theological  professor,  receiving  the  chair  of  dogmatics 
and  polemics,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree.  He  interpreted  his  duty  in  the  new  posi- 
tion as  having  less  to  do  with  the  antiquated  heresies 
of  bygone  ages  than  with  the  perverse  tendencies  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  as  involving  the  effort  of 
restraining  theological  zeal  within  its  proper  limits.  In 
these  opinions  he  had  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
Friedrich  Osterwald  (q.v.)and  AlphonseTurretin  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  this  time,  and 
with  whom  he  formed  the  so-called  theological  triumvi- 
rate of  his  day.  He  also  entered  into  relations  with  the 
learned  Parisian  Benedictine  Montfaucon,  though  by  no 
means  indifferent  as  respects  the  profound  questions  at 
issue  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  In  1703 
he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Old-Test,  exegesis.  In 
this  office  he  devoted  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  and  introduced  a  new  study  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  school — that  of  hcrmcneutics.  His  principles  of 
interpretation  were  altogether  those  which  were  subse- 
quently brought  to  general  recognition  and  acceptance, 
viz.  the  principles  of  the  crammatieo-historical  method. 
In  1711  he  served  for  a  time  as  preacher  to  the  French 
Church,  and  became  very  popular,  though  obliged  to 
sneak  in  an  acquired  tongue.  His  sermons  were  print- 
ed and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German.  In  the 
same  year  he  advanced  to  the  foremost  theological  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  —  that  of  New-Test,  exe- 
gesis—and continued  to  hold  that  office  until  his  death,. 
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June  I,  1740.  He  rejected  a  call  to  the  University  of 
Franeker,  secured  fur  bin)  through  the  intervention 
of  Vit  rings,  but  accepted  the  honor  of  membership 
in  the  "  British  Society  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Lands "  and  in  the  "Berlin  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation." 

No  striking  event*  occurred  in  the  life  of  Werenfels 
by  which  he  might  secure  a  name,  nor  did  he  compose 
any  important  and  epochal  theological  work.  His  Opus- 
cula,  however,  contain  a  collection  of  treatises  on  differ- 
ent exegetical  and  doctrinal  subjects  which  are  still  de- 
serving of  notice.  His  spirit  was  irenical,  and  his  labors 
were  put  forth  in  constant  endeavors  to  promote  honor- 
able fraternity  among  Christians.  He  frit  assured  that 
the  root  of  evil  is  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart.  As 
a  teacher,  be  combined  practical  instruction  with  theo- 
retical, that  he  might  give  a  higher  fitness  to  the  young 
men  who  came  under  his  care.  In  the  evening  of  his 
life  an  effort  was  made  to  compel  Werenfels  to  assist  in 
the  endeavor  to  degrade  the  learned  and  meritorious 
Wettstein  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  alleged  het- 
erodoxy. He  consequently  absented  himself  from  the 
sessions  of  the  theological  court,  and  ultimately  with- 
drew from  the  academical  life  to  privacy. 

No  suitable  biography  of  Werenfels  has  yet  been 
prepared,  anil  the  many  grains  of  information  scattered 
through  his  Opuscula  have  not  been  collected.  See  the 
Athen.  Raur.  p.  57  sq.;  Hauhart,  Erinnerungen  an  Sam, 
WerenfeU,  in  liatler  trissensc/t.  Zrittchr.  1824,  p.  22 ;  and 
Hageubach,  Programme,  I860.— Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop. 
a.  v. 

Wei  f,  Admaam  van  inn.  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Kralinger-  Ambacht,  near  Rotterdam, 
in  1659.  He  studied  under  Cornelius  Picolett  for  two 
years,  and  under  Eglon  van  der  Nccr  during  the  next 
four.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  his  career 
as  a  painter  at  Rotterdam,  and  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment. He  was  commissioned  by  the  elector-palatine  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  his  own 
portrait.  After  finishing  these  works  he  went  to  Dus- 
seldorf,  where  the  elector  desired  to  retain  him  in  his 
service;  but  he  agreed  to  paint  for  him  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  give  the  other  six  to  his  own  engage- 
ments. He  received  a  liberal  pension  from  the  elector 
and  many  valuable  presents,  and  continued  in  his  ser- 
vice until  the  death  ofhis  royal  patron,  in  1717.  Among 
his  pictures  in  the  Dlisseldorf  Gallery  is  a  life-size  Mag- 
dalene, painted  as  a  companion-piece  to  the  St.  John  of 
Raphael,  but  considered,  even  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, as  inferior  to  that  work.  He  carried  his  finish- 
ing to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  as  a  consequence  his  works 
are  rare  and  command  a  high  price.  He  died  in  1722. 
See  Spooner,  JJiog,  Wat.  of  the  Fine  A  rtst  a.  v. 

Werin,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  an  evil  dev, 
placed  by  Ahriman  against  Ormuzd,  and  designed  to 
hinder  the  falling  of  rain,  and  thus  also  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth. 

Werkmeiater,  Benkdict  Maria  von.  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  ami  representative  of  the  so-called 
Josephinism  or  reformatory  tendency  in  his  Church, 
was  bom  at  Fusscn,  in  Upper  Suabia,  Oct.  22,  1745. 
and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  1765.  By  direc- 
tion of  his  abbot  he  studied  theology  at  Benedict- 
beuren,  making  Oriental  languages  and  exegesis  his 
principal  subjects,  and  finding  in  father  .Egidius  Bart- 
scherer  a  teacher  who  developed  in  him  the  faculty 
for  independent  research  which  he  naturally  possessed. 
He  soon  discovered  that  ethics,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  of  primary  importance,  was  altogether  overlooked 
by  theologians  in  their  eagerness  to  employ  their  wits 
upon  the  mysterious.  He  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  schemes  of  proliabilists  or  probabiliorists,  of  liheral- 
ists  or  rigorists,  among  the  Romish  teachers  of  ethics, 
and  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  what  he  wanted  in 
the  lectures  <>f  the  Protestants  Gellert  and  Mosheim, 
and  in  the  Life  of  Jetus  by  Hess. 


In  1769  Werkmeister  became  a  priest  and 
tendent  of  novices  at  Neresheim,  the  latter  post  txrcr 
associated  with  that  of  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
filled  a  similar  chair  at  Freystng  from  1772  to  1774;  tan 
became  secretary  to  the  prelate  of  the  empire :  archivw 
and  librarian  at  Neresheim;  and  afterwards  rmit&ni 
his  duties  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Freytinjc  a*! 
added  to  them  those  of  a  director  of  the  curriculum,  rfi 
professor  of  canon  law,  and  a  librarian.  Duke  Cbarin 
of  Wurtembcrg  made  Werkmeister  bis  court  preacher 
in  1784,  and,  being  a  highly  enlightened  Roman  Catho- 
lic, permitted  him  to  both  preach  and  administer  the 
ritual  of  his  Church  as  he  might  prefer.  A  fruit  </ 
this  liberty  is  presented  to  view  in  the  Gemngbntk  aete 
uHgrhangten  (it-be fen,  etc,  fur  the  ducal  chapel  (17*1-8*), 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  Protf 
tunes,  and  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
of  hymnology  and  liturgy  in  that  time. 

Physical  ailments  began  to  trouble  Werkmeister  ie- 
riously  in  1787,  and  to  make  it  difficult  and  ultimately 
impossible  for  him  to  preach;  and  as  the  presompttre 
heir  to  the  throne,  Louis  Eugene,  brother  of  ChtrK 
was  known  to  be  a  bigot,  and  likely  to  dismiss  cutt 
liberal  priest  from  his  sen- ice  whenever  he  should  hire 
the  power,  he  applied  for  secularization  and  the  cmi«- 
rv  of  Spires.  The  former  was  granted  and  the  latter 
denied,  and  in  1*94  Werkmeister  and  his  colleapiei 
were  superseded  by  Franciscans  and  Capuchins.  Tb 
duke  even  requested  that  Werkmeister  should  be  ban- 
ished ;  but  the  Monastery  of  Neresheim  gave  his 
lum  until  another  change  in  the  succession  of  thednrH 
took  place,  when  he  was  recalled  to  bis  former  p«ft  « 
Stuttgart.  He  now  applied  for  and  received  the  parWi 
of  Steinbach  (1796).  In  1807  he  became  a  member^ 
the  ecclesiastical  council  for  the  Romish  Church  in 
W  urtemberg,  and  in  1810  of  the  newly  erected  po- 
pervisory  council.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  education,  and  in  1817  he  received  the  tide 
of  high  councillor  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the 
knights  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Wurtemterpu 
Crown.    He  died  July  16,  1823. 

Werkmeister  was  a  rationalist,  though  of  the  noLk 
sort,  and  lacked  profoundness  of  religious  thought  ieJ 
feeling.  He  never  penetrated  into  the  spiritual  depth* 
of  religion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  sought  t* 
set  aside  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  faith.  He  had  the  btU- 
ness  to  attack  various  Romish  teachings  and  uwtkn- 
t  ions,  e.  g.  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  worship  ef  Mirv. 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  etc  He  did  not  tepri 
his  course  in  this  respect  aa  involving  bim  in 
with  the  Church,  but  only  with  what  was  itnr 
spurious  that  had  fastened  itself  upon  her  in  the  pt»f- 
ress  of  ages.  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  that  he  car- 
ried about  with  him  the  idea  of  a  German  Xaboul 
Church  which  should  be  independent  of  Rome  but  »<* 
the  less  Roman  Catholic  His  works  of  a  literary  char- 
acter possess  only  historical  interest  at  this  di«ar»t 
from  his  time.  The  moat  important  is  the  JaW 
achri/i  fur  Theologie  unci  Kirchevrrekt  der  KattoUr* 
(1806-20,  5  vols.,  edited  by  him),  in  which  be  orr"** 
manv  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ot  la 
ascetical  works,  his  AVtre*  Gtbetbuch  fur  amfgMir* 
katholitche  Christen  (Heilbronn,  1801 ;  1  Ith  ed!  m#  & 

'  especially  deserving  of  mention,  as  well  as  his  Serm+t 
(1812-15,  8  vols.).    See  Schmidt,  AVwrr  jftMf  *» 
Deuttchen,  1823,  ii,  578;  Herzog,  Rea  I- Eney  Hop  j.  v. 
Weimelakirch,  Joiiann  Geokg,  a  Lutheran  bup- 

[  ister  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  22,  1803,  at  Brew*. 

j  In  1820  he  entered  the  missionary  institution  of  fatter 
Junicke  at  Berlin,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  seao 

j  nary  of  the  English  missionary  society  for  the  Prnf»n- 

|  tion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  at  Henstesd,  neir 
Portsmouth.  From  1824  to  1835  he  la  horn)  ansoac 
the  Jews,  when  he  accepted  a  pastorate  of  a  Lutheran 
congregation  in  Posen.  Not  being  a  Prussian,  be  «* 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  1836,  and  went  to 
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den,  where  he  connected  himself  with  the  Lutheran  | 
Missionary  Society.  In  1842  he  again  returned  to  I 
Prussia,  and  in  1844  he  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  at  Krfurt,  and  died  Dec.  20.  1872.  Wer- 
mclskirch  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, and  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  in  Tburingia 
is  the  fruit  of  his  labors.    (B.  P.) 

We  mem  8,  Kollwisck  i>k  Lakr,  a  Westphalian, 
and  Carthusian  monk  at  Cologne,  was  born  in  1425. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  works,  among  them  Fasci- 
culus Temporum,  embracing  all  the  ancient  chronicles, 
coming  down  to  1480,  and  continued  bv  John  Linturius 
to  1514.  He  died  in  1502.  See  Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pL  ii,  ch.  iL 

Werner,  Andreas  Konrad,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  Bissertationes  Trestle  Puritate  Fontiuta 
llebraorum  Spedalim  ex  Libro  Justice,  etc.  (Stade,  1720- 
26): — Diss,  de  Sataaritanis  eorumque  'Tetnplo  in  Monte 
Garizim  ^Edificato  (Jena,  1723):— lie  Votis  Yrterum  h- 
raelitarum ex  AtUiquitate  JuJaica  (Stade,  1737) : — Diss, 
de  Veritate  Doctrine*  Dirince  de  Christo,  ex  Judteorum 
partita  Testimoniu,  partita  Criwinationibus  et  Calum- 
niis  eontm  Illustrnta  et  Coufirmata  (ibid.  1729):— Bum. 
de  Bethlehetno  apud  l/ietvnymum  (ibid.  1769).  See  Wi- 
ner, flamlbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  141 ,  Flirst,  BUA.  Jud. 
iii,  505.    (B.  P.) 

Werner,  Friedrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of' 
(Jcrroany,  was  born  May  28,  1059,  at  Fleroingeii,  near 
Xauruburg.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died, 
April  21,  1741,  having  received  the  degree  of  U.I),  in 
his  eighty -second  year.  He  wrote,  Pracepta  llomile- 
tica :  —  Tract.  llertneneutico-homileticiu  in  Erangelia  Do- 
whticalia  et  Festicalia: — Dicta  Biblica  ex  V.  et  X.  T. 
cum  Scopo  Ecangtliorum  Annuorum  Concenieniia  :—De 
Vana  Spe  Itisignit  Judteoruta  Conctrsionis  Simuttaneai 
ante  I  Hem  Extremuta  adhuc  Exspectandtr.  See  Iianft. 
lAben  der  chursiichsischen  Gottesgelrhrteii ,-  Flirst,  MM. 
Jud.  iii,  505 ;  Jbcher,  .4 llgemeines  GeleArtett-Lexiivn,  s.  v. 
(11.P.) 

Wernsdorf,  Ernst  Friedrich.  a  Lutheran  thc- 
ologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Dec.  18, 1718,  at  Witten- 
berg. He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Ix'ipsic, 
was  made  magister  in  1742,  and  after  presenting  his  dis- 
sertation Ih  Srptimut  Zenobia,  Palmyrenorum  A  ttgtuta, 
was  allowed  to  lecture  at  the  university.  In  1746  he 
was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and 
opened  his  lectures  with  an  oration  Be  Xexu  Historia- 
rurn  Cognitionu  cum  Omni  Philosophic  A  titbit  u.  (n 
1752  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Christian  antiq- 
uities, and  presented  on  this  occasion  a  dissertation.  De 
U'linquagesima  PtuchalL  Four  years  later,  in  1756,  he 
was  called  to  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology,  where 
be  died,  May  7,  1782.  Wernsdorf  was  a  very  learned 
man  and  quite  at  home  in  patristic  literature,  from 
which,  especially  from  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Etise- 
biu«,  Tertullian,  he  explained  the  Christian  antiquities 
and  older  ecclesiastical  usages  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  either  entirely  disappeared  or  received  an- 
other form.  This  subject  he  treated  in  dissertations 
like  De  Qt/iaquagesima  Paschali  ( 1752) :— Be  Pas- 
chafe  A  ntn  it  in  i  (1760): — />«•  Sacerdote  Latina  Lingua 
nd  A  Itare  Caniillante  ( 1761)  .—Be  Yeteris  Eccle  site  Dif- 
bus  Festis  A  nnicersariis  (1767),  etc.  See  During,  Bit 
plthrten  Theologen  Deutschlaads,  iv,  698  sq.;  Winer. 
Uantlbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  557,  617,  618,  619,  631,  63* : 
Put*,  Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  505;  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  Gene  rah, 
a>T,  (IIP.) 

Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb  (I),  professor  of  theology 
in  the  university,  provost  in  the  court  church,  general 
*tiperintcndent  of  the  diocese  of  Wittenberg,  and  eccle- 
siastical councillor  to  the  duke  of  WeissenfcR  was  born 
Feb.  25,  1668,  of  a  noble  but  poor  family.  His  theo- 
logical position  was  that  of  strict  Saxon  orthodoxy, 
I  with  Spenerian  earnestness  as  respects  the  prac- 


tice of  Christianity.  His  personal  piety,  and  also  his 
irenical  disposition,  are  attested  by  Zinzendorf,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  student  at  Wittenberg  ( Spangenberg, 
Lebtn  Zinzendorfs,  I,  iii).  The  only  literary  produc- 
tion of  Wernsdorf  which  baa  come  down  to  us  is  his 
Dispulationes  Academica  (published  by  Zeiblich,  1736, 
2  vols.  4to),  whose  subjects  are  the  leading  questions  of 
his  time,  e.  g.  the  controversies  with  Halle  and  the 
mystics,  and  with  unbelief  and  indifferentiam.  He  de- 
fends the  idea  of  a  mediate  inspiration  of  the  symbolical 
books,  as  well  as  their  soundness  throughout,  not  con- 
lining  his  argument  to  their  doctrinal  parts.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  to  our  salvation  is  made  by  him  to 
consist  in  a  conclusion  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  by 
the  human  miud,  and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  solely 
in  the  bringing  to  mind  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  can  demonstrate  that  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  our  adoption  as  sons  of 
Cod  is  well  founded.  Wernsdorf 's  book  gives  evidence 
of  wide  learning,  a  love  of  truth,  an  anxious  holding- 
fast  to  the  traditional  views  of  Wittenbcrgian  ortho- 
doxy, and  unfailing  moderation.  His  students  admired 
especially  the  elegance  of  his  literary  style.  He  died 
July  1, 1729.  See  Hereog,  Ueal-Encyklop.  a,  v.-  Hoefer, 
Xout.  Biog.  Gene  nib,  s.  v. 

Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb  (2),  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  Aug. 
8, 17 17,  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  teacher  of  sacred  literature,  eloquence,  and  history 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Dantzic,of  which  he  w«  eventu- 
ally director.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1774.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Diss.  Philologico-crilica  qua  Sentemtia  Jo.  Cleti- 
ci  de  Arte  Poetiea  Ebneorum  Proponitur  et  lllustratur 
(  Dantzic,  1744): — Orutio  Auspicatoria  de  Cognafioae 
Spartanorum  et  Judteontm  ac  pracipue  de  Epistola 
A  rii  Regit  ad  Oniam  Pontifioem,  ad  Elucitkmdum  Ijo- 
cuia  1  Mace.  Cap.  xii  (ibid,  eod.)  i—IHss.  de  Cultu  At- 
trorutn  a  Deo  Gettlibus  Pi  of  ants  otim  Conctsso,  ad  l)euU 
ir,  19, 20  (ibid.  1746) : — Ab'rmdlung  ron  der  allgemei/tea 
Bekehrumf  der  Juden  zum  Christenfhum  (ibid.  1748): — 
Diss.  Fabularis  Bistoria  de  Baccho  ex  Mosaicu  baud 
Conjicia,  contra  Huetiuta  Aliosque  (ibiiL  1753): — Conu 
mentatiu  de.  Fule  Librorum  Muccabceorum  qua  Ft  ah- 
lichii  Amuilet  Syria  eorumque  Prolegomena  ex  Insti- 
tuto  Examinantur,  etc.  (Breslau,  1747).  See  Winer, 
Uamdbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i.  9;  Furst,  HUJ.  Jud.  iii,  505, 
where  some  works  are  mentioned  which  belong  to 
Gottlieb  Wernsdorf,  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Wertheim  Bible  designates  a  German  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  exc  ited  great  interest  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearing  (Easter,  1735),  but  has  now 
lost  whatever  importance  it  may  have  heretofore  pos- 
sessed. It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  rare.  It  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  the  Hrst  volume  of  an  intended  is- 
sue of  the  whole  Bible,  and  contains  a  preface  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  followed  by  ten  hundred  and  forty  pages 
of  subject-matter,  in  small  quarto.  The  preface  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tionings of  the  human  mind  with  respect  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  some  extent  warrant- 
ed, and  that  the  current  conception  of  their  authority 
rests  largely  upon  prejudice  and  unscientific  notions; 
and  his  further  purpose  to  conform  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  to  the  requirements  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, aided  in  this  work  by  the  light  of  history 
and  the  evidence  of  sound  reason,  and  also  to  popular- 
ize the  language  of  the  Bible  more  than  was  done  by 
Luther's  version.  The  work  i»  a  simple  product  of  vul- 
gar rationalism,  evincing  in  its  features  the  marks  of  a 
half-educated  mind  and  of  zealous  though  private  study 
on  the  part  of  its  author,  who  was  Johann  Lorenx 
Schmidt,  in  1725  and  afterwards  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Count  Loweustein,  and  a  graduate  of  Jena.  He  spent 
years  in  the  preparation  of  the  book,  and  submitted 
it,  with  varying  result,  to  different  scholars.    It  was 
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printed  in  secret  and  published  anonymously,  and  on 
its  appearance  excited  a  controversy  which  led  to  the 
issue  of  an  imperial  mandate,  Jan!  15,  1737,  ordering 
its  confiscation  and  the  apprehension  of  its  author. 
Schmidt  was  imprisoned  a  whole  year  before  the  au- 
thorities would  admit  him  to  bail,  "and  was  soon  after- 
wards arrested  again.  His  trial,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  forward  to  a  conclusion. 
Schmidt  disappeared  from  view,  though  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  tied  to  Hamburg,  assumed  the  name  of 
Schroeder,  and  found  emplovment  as  a  translator  from 
the  English  (Tindal),  SpanUh  (Spinoza),  and  French 
(Cantimir),  and  afterward*  a*  chamberlain  at  Wolfen- 
btutel,  where  he  died  in  1750.  Schmidt  published  in 
1738  a  collection  of  writing  in  support  of  or  in 
tion  to  the  H  iihtim  hibie,  which  contains  reviews, 
polemical  pamphlets,  and  his  own  replies  (528  pages, 
4to).  A  similar  collection,  augmented  with  documents 
bearing  on  the  trial,  is  thai  of  Sinn  hold  (Krfurt.  1737  sq., 
3  pamphlets  containing  217  pages,4to).  Sec  also  Wale h, 
Strritif/ltitm  in  cL  lulh.  Kirche,  pt.  v ;  Hauragarten, 
Knckriehtm  ron  finer  Ihtll.  Hibliotlirl;  pt.  viii  j  Schrdckh, 
Neuerc  Kiichrn*ie*eh.  vii,  598  sq. :  Herzog,  Ifttil-Ency- 
kU*p.  s.  v. 

Wesalia,  John  of.   See  Weskl. 

Wessenburg,  Ioxatz  HMTOCH,  Baron  ron,  was 
a  prominent  liberal  among  the  prelates  in  the  Romish 
Church  of  Germany,  and  also  a  theological  writer  and  a 
participant  in  civil  affairs.  He  was  born  at  Dresden, 
Nov.  4,  1774.  His  education,  being  largely  under  the 
direction  of  Jesuits,  was  defective  to  a  degree  that  im- 
paired his  efficiency  as  a  scholar  while  he  lived.  He 
visited  the  schools  at  Augsburg,  Dillingen,  Wurzburg, 
and  Vienna,  nowhere  finding  the  assistance  which  his 
active,  questioning  intellect  demanded,  and  eventually 
confining  his  efforts  to  the  use  of  the  libraries  ami  the 
ttudy  of  art,  for  which  latter  emplovment  the  society 
of  Vienna  afforded  opportunity.  He  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  benefices  as  early  as  1792,  ami  to  one  of 
them,  at  Constance,  he  retired  when  the  unpatriotic  pol- 
icy of  the  state  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  drove 
him  from  the  capital  in  disgust.  In  1799  he  published 
at  Zurich  a  poetical  epistle  on  the  corruption  of  manners 
in  Germany.  In  18(K),  Dalberg  (q.  v.)  called  Wesscn- 
burg  to  be  his  vicar  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  and  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  place  with  enthusiasm.  He- 
regulated  the  secular  affairs  of  the  diocese  with  a  skill 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  the  pope  himself. 
He  sought  to  help  his  clergy  to  a  more  systematic  ami 
thorough  culture,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  greater  activity, 
giving  to  the  enterprise  his  personal  efforts  ami  reor- 
ganizing the  seminary  at  Mecrsburg  in  its  behalf.  He 
also  sent  individual  cltrgymcn  to  l'estalozzi,  that  they 
might  become  more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  educating  the  young,  and  established  teachers' 
seminaries  within  his  own  diocese.  Uy  such  measures 
he  not  only  contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  vtt 
his  work,  but  also  arrayed  against  himself  the  op[>ositiou 
of  Home,  which  was  yet  further  intensified  by  bis  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  German  language  into  the  lit- 
urgy, and  to  place  K**'s  New  Testament  ami  Schmid's 
JiUduche  Gftchichte  in  the  school*  as  text-books.  The 
nuncio  in  Luzerne,  Testaferrate,  succeeded  in  taking 
Switzerland  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constance. 
In  !MI7  Wessenburg  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed 
Dalhcrg  as  bishop  of  Constance,  having  previously  l>eeu 
coadjutor  to  that  prelate;  but  the  election  was  set  aside 
at  Home  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  and  when 
Wessenburg  went  to  Home  to  plead  his  own  cause,  he 
was  not  granted  audience  of  the  pope.  The  grand-duke 
Charles  of  Itaden  laid  the  matter  before  the  German 
Diet,  but  without  effect, and  the  next  duke,  Louis  (1818), 
was  not  favorably  disposed  towards  Wessenburg.  On 
the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of  Freiburg,  the  loeal 
clergy  proposed  Wessenburg  as  its  head;  but  the  gov- 
--  muni  this  time  refused  its  assent  as  decidedly  as  the 


curia  had  done  in  the  former  instance.  The  king  of 
Wtirtemberg  next  desired  htm  to  fill 
of  Rottenburg,  without  being  able  to 
of  Kome.  In  1819  a  new  career  opened  before  We*e*> 
burg  through  his  election  to  the  Chamber*  of  Haiku, « 
which  he  retained  a  seat  during  the  next  fourteen  .ran 
and  in  which  he  was  a  most  zealous,  eloquent,  and  tntSu- 
ential  representative  of  liberalism  in  iu  best  and  puns 
form.  In  1K33  he  retired  to  private  life,  derating  la 
declining  years  to  literary  occupations  and  to  the  cul- 
led ion  of  works  of  art.  His  circle  of  friends  was  rerr 
wide,  ami  his  influence  over  them  very  strong.  Q>*« 
Hortense,  who  resided  near  Constance,  was  among  bu 
friends,  and  it  was  her  influence  which  induced  L«b 
Napoleon  in  1838  to  voluntarily  relieve  Switzerbn.: 
the  embsrraasment  «>ccasioned  by  the  demand  uf  tiu^ 
Louis  riiilip|>e  for  his  banishment  by  forsaking  th 
country.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1«60.  His  leading  i.»cw  u 
a  Churchman  had  occasioned  the  erection  of  a  <JeneM 
National  Catholic  Church,  and  a  revivification  of  Church 
councils.  His  principal  work  was  wriiten  wilh  an  trt 
to  the  latter  subject.  It  is  entitled  ffir  frrwi  A*i><4/*- 
cersamiHL  de$  15.  «.  16.  Jnhrhumlerfs  (Constance. 
4  vols.),  and  is  considered  of  some  value.  His  othts 
works  are  of  but  little  importance,  because  they  lack  sa 
adequate  basis  iu  historical  research.  See  Wessenbarg'i 
writings;  Deck,  FreUitrr  I.  IF.  v.  \Ve**enburg  (Wiper, 
1862) ;  Baur,  Kirehengetch.  d.  19.  Juhrkuudait,  p.  10 
sq. ;  Herzog,  Iteal-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Wessobrunn  Prayer  (Wtssubmimer  G*b*\ 
Wessobrunn  is  a  HaVarian  village  in  w  hich,  aecwrdir^ 
to  documentary  evidence,  duke  Thassilo  establish*!  t 
monastery  in  760;  others  say  740.  Certain  remnant! 
of  the  studies  of  the  monks  there  domiciled,  upon  gtwg- 
raphy,  weights  and  measures,  and  also  certain  important 
glosses  of  the  8th  century,  have  been  preserved,  and  par- 
ticularly this  prayer,  which  exists  in  a  codex  now  it 
Munich,  and  which  antiquarians  assign  to  the^hcfu- 
tury.    The  entire  piece,  as  given  in  Wackerpagri'i 


A 


entire  pieet 
Lestbvch,  3d 


ed.  p.  61.  reads: 


Dat  cefregiu  Ih  mil  nruhim 

thUitilzzo  mei*lA, 
dnt  cro  in  mias 

uoli  ufhiinil, 
noh  pa  um  nob.  pereg 

ii i  una*, 
ul  notiheinljr, 

m>h  snniin  nl  scein, 
noh  inuiio  ni  ltubta 

noh  der  mArco  soo. 
Do  rlAr  uimiiht  id  u tins 

ente6  nl  untiteo 
em  1  df>  anas  der  eino 

almuhtico  Cot, 
man  no  miiiisio; 

entl  dnr  una  run  noh  ma- 

mil  iunu  cootlibho  gelstA. 


This  learned  I  nnwiu  »« 

As  i  he  gren  t  eM  of  *W'  •«-. 
That  enrth  wn*  not 

Neil  her  the  I 
Nor  tre«  nor  I 

Was  not. 
Neither  was  any  r*farj. 

Nor  the  e:in  tditme  i -or. 
Nor  the  moon  gave  uolijbr. 

Nor  the  high  nt.u 
When  there  w.i*  nothing 

Of  ends  and  b.»nt:ds 
And  there  was  the  one 

Almighty  God. 
The  mildest  of  men: 

And  there  were  alsowifi 
him 

Many  godlike  spirits. 


And 

Who 
earth. 


ty. 


holy,  God  Al- 


Enti  Cot  hellnc,  Cot  almnh- 
lico, 

dO  himll  euti  erda  gnuuo- 
rnhifts, 

entl  du  mannnn  so  mannc  And  who  hnst  piveu  to« 

coot,  ao  tnnnr  a  g«*>d : 

f-rgfli.i,  forgip  mir  in  dluA  Give  me  troe  ouftkcot  b 

ganAdd  rehla  galaupn  eutl  thy  grace 

cfium  And  good 

nuilleon,  nufstom,  entl  spa-  Will,  wisdom,  and  jo*? 

hidn,  ment 

eiui  crnft  tiaflun  la  aaidar-  And  hope  to  withstand  do- 

stMiitunne  lis 

enil  nrc  za  plnntsanue  entl  And  throw  off  theerfl  m 

dlnuu  thy 

uullleon  za  ganurcbanne.  Will  to  perform. 

Rettberg  argues  (ii,78I)  from  the  superscript*"  t« 
the  first  part  of  the  piece  (De  Poeia)  that  it  was  lata 
from  some  other  source  by  the  author,  who  append^  w 
it  the  second  part  containing  his  prayer  for  faith  tcJ 
strength.  Part  first  seems  to  be  designed  for  a  hyaw 
on  the  creation,  which,  however,  is  not  carried  Ujood 
the  stage  of  God  a  premundane  existence.  Tart  seo^ 
is  almost  worvl  for  wonl  the  same  as  a  prayer  is  % 
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Emmcrau's  manuscript,  with  Latin  translation,  which 
was  closed  in  821.  (irimm  (  Geschichte  d.  deutschen 
Sprache,  p.  481  sq.)  states  that  the  dialect  in  which  the 
entire  piece  is  written  is  genuine  old  High-German. 

See  Pertz,  Monum.  Germ,  xi,  215  sq.;  Afonvm.  Boica. 
Afon.  (1766),  vii,  327;  Mabillon,  Annates  Bntetlict.  ii, 
153;  1 1  mill.  Metropolis  Salisbury.  llatisp.  (  1719),  iii, 
335  aq.;  Zedler,  L'nirtrsal-  Lerikon  (  Leips.  1748),  lv; 

'  ,■>"/,/,.-  L.j  ikon  (ibid.  1749),  xii;  Wiltsch,  llandb. 

d.  kircM  Geogr.  u.  Statistic  (BerL  1846),  i,  880;  Kctt- 
l>crg,  Kirchettgesch.  JJeutschlands,  ii,  166 ;  the  brot  hers 
Grimm.  Die  beiden  alfesten  deutschen  Gedichte  (Cassel, 
1H12);  Masamann,  Erlduterungen  turn  Wessobr.  Gtbet ; 
Wackernngcl,  Das  Wessobr.  Gebet  u.  d.  Wessobr.  Glossen 
( BerL  1827):— id.  .4  uswahldeutsch.  Gedichte,4lh  ed.  p.  228 ; 
Feussncr,  IHe.  aUetten  allUerirenden  Dichtungsreste  in 
hochdtutschtr  Sprache  (Hanau,  1845);  Kchrein,  Proben 
d.  dentsch.  Poesie  u.  Prosa,  i,  18 ;  PHtz,  A  ltdeutsches  Lese- 
buck  (2*1  ed.  Coblentx,  1863),  p.  15,  etc.  See  also  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encylclop.  s.  v. 

Westminster,  Councils  of  (Concilium  West- 
monasteriense ).  Westminster  is  a  city  of  England, 
count  v  of  Middlesex,  forming  the  west  part  of  London, 
having  on  the  south  and  west  Chelsea  and  Kensington, 
on  the  north  Marylebone,  and  on  the  east  the  Thames. 
In  1871  the  population  was  246,606.  It  contains  nu- 
merous maguitlceut  public  buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of 
many  important  historic  events.  Several  ecclesiastic 
councils  have  been  held  there. 

L  Was  held  about  1070,  by  archbishop  Lanfranc,  in 
the  presence  of  William  I,  in  which  Wulstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  w ho  alone  of  the  Saxon  bishops  had  with- 
stood William,  was  deprived,  upon  the  plea  of  want  of 
learning.  When  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  stripped 
of  his  episcopal  vestments,  he  boldly  exclaimed  to  Will- 
iam, "These  I  owe  to  a  belter  man  than  thee;  to  him 
will  I  restore  them."  Whereupon  he  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  advanced  him  to  his 
see,  and  there  taking  oft"  his  vestments  he  laid  them 
down,  and  struck  his  pastoral  staff  so  deep  into  the 
stone  that,  as  the  legend  states,  no  human  force  could 
draw  it  out.  This  miracle,  or  his  deserved  reputation 
for  sanctity,  produced  a  revision  of  the  sentence  of  dep- 
rivation, and  he  retained  his  bishopric  See  Johnson, 
Pre/ace  to  I  am  francs  Canons  at  Winchester;  Wilkins, 
ConciL  i,  367 ;  Wharton,  A  nglia  Sacra,  ii,  225. 

It.  Was  held  in  1102, "in  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the 
west  side  of  London,"  i.  e.  at  Westminster  —  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Gerard  of  York,  being 
[•resent,  with  eleven  other  bishops,  and  some  abbots. 
In  this  synod,  three  great  abbots  were  deposed  for  simo- 
ny, three  not  yet  consecrated  were  turned  out  of  their 
abbeys,  and  three  others  deprived  for  other  crimes. 
Roger  the  king's  chancellor  was  consecrated  to  the  sec 
of  Salisbury,  and  Roger  the  king's  larderer  to  Hereford. 
Twenty- nine  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  bishops  to  keep  secular  courts  of  pleas,  and 
to  apparel  themselves  like  lsymeu. 

2.  Forbids  to  let  archdencourles  to  farm. 

8.  BuKcts  that  archdeacons  must  be  deacons. 
4.  Enacts  that  no  archdeacon,  priest,  deacon,  or  canon 
»hsll  marry,  or  retain  his  wife  If  married.   Knacu  ihe 
same  with  regard  to  subdeacous  who  have  married  after 
proration  of  chastity. 

&.  Declares  that  a  priest  guilty  of  fornication  is  not  a 
lawful  priest,  and  forbids  hlni  to  celebrate  mass. 

fi.  Orders  that  no  one  be  ordained  subdeacou,  or  to  any 
uglier  order,  except  he  profess  chastity. 

♦  .  Orders  that  the  sous  of  priests  be  uot  heirs  to  their 
lathers'  cburchc*. 
8.  Order*  that  no  clergyman  be  a  judge  in  a  case  of  blood. 
».  Orders  that  priests  go  uot  to  driuking-  bouts,  nor 
drink  "  to  peg*." 

10.  Orders  that  their  clothes  be  all  of  one  color,  and 
tbclr  shoes  plain. 

lb  Orders  monks  or  clerks  who  hnvc  forsaken  their  or- 
der to  return,  or  be  excommunicated. 
1*.  Orders  that  the  tonsure  or  clerks  be  visible. 
18.  Orders  that  tithe  be  paid  to  the  Church  only. 
U.  Forbids  to  buy  churches  or  prebends. 
15.  Forbids  to  build  new  chai»els  without  the  bishop's 


IS.  Forbids  to  consecrate  new  chnrches  until  all  things 
necessary  for  it,  and  the  priest,  have  been  provided. 

17.  Forbids  abbots  to  create  knights;  orders  them  to 
eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  honse  with  their  monk*. 

IS.  Forbids  monks  to  eujoln  penance  except  in  certain 
cases. 

10.  Forbids  monks  to  be  godfathers,  or  unns  godmoth- 
ers. 

20.  Forbids  monks  to  hire  farms. 

SI.  Forbids  monks  to  accept  or  the  impropriations  of 
churches  withont  the  bishop's  consent,  and  further  for- 
bids them  to  spoil  nnd  reduce  to  poverty  those  who  min- 
ister in  their  parishes. 

22.  Declares  promises  or  marriage  made  without  wit- 
nesses to  be  null,  ir  either  party  deny  them. 

83.  Orders  that  those  who  have  hnir  be  clipped,  so  that 
their  ears  and  eyes  shall  be  visible. 

24.  Forbids  ttn>se  who  are  related  within  the  seventh 
degree  to  niarrv. 

25.  Forbids  to  defraud  the  priest  of  his  dues  by  carry- 
log  a  corpse  for  burial  to  another  parish. 

SR.  Forbids  to  attribute  reverence  or  sanctity  to  n  dead 
body,  or  fountain,  etc,  withont  the  bishop's  authority. 

21.  Forbids  to  sell  meu  like  beasts,  us  had  hitherto 
beeu  done  in  England. 

28.  Anathematizes  persons  guilty  of  certaiu  horrible 
sins  of  unclean ness. 

29.  Orders  the  publication  of  the  above  excommunica- 
tion in  all  churches  every  Sunday. 

Sec  Johnson,  Eccles.  Canons,  A.D.  1102;  Wilkins,  Cone. 

i,  3X2. 

III.  Was  held  Jan.  13, 1126.  Otto,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
was  present,  and  read  a  bull  of  Honorius  containing  the 
same  proposition  which  the  legate  had  made  to  the 
French  clergy  assembled  at  Dourgcs  in  November,  1225, 
\  i/...  that  in  every  cathedral  church  the  pope  should 
nominate  to  two  prebends  and  in  every  monastery  to 
two  places.  The  bishops  separated  without  coming  to 
any  decision.    See  Mansi,  Condi,  xi,  303. 

IV.  Was  held  Sept.  9, 1 126,  by  William  Corbeil,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury— Job  ii  de  Cremona,  legate  from 
Honorius  II,  presiding.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  about  twenty  bishops,  forty  abbots,  and  an  innumer- 
able asaembly  of*  clergy  and  people,  were  present.  Sev- 


enteen canous  were  put 

1.  Forbids  simony. 

2.  Forbids  to  charge  anything  for  chrism,  oil,  baptism, 
visiting  and  anointing  the  sick,  communion,  and  burial. 

3.  Forbids  to  demand  cope,  car|>et,  towel,  or  basin  at 
the  cousecration  of  bishops,  or  churches,  or  blessing  of 
abbots. 

4.  Forbids  Investiture  at  the  hands  of  lay  persons. 

ft.  Forbids  any  one  to  challenge  a  church  or  beneflce  by 
inheritance,  and  to  uppoiut  n  successor.  Psn.  Ixxxiii,  12, 
13  is  quoted. 

6.  Deprives  beneficed  clerks  who  refused  to  be  ordained 
(priests  or  deacous)  iu  order  that  they  might  live  more  at 
liberty. 

T.  Orders  that  none  bnt  priests  be  made  deans  or  pri- 
ors, nor  any  bnt  deacons  archdeacons. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  any  one  a  priest  without  a  title. 

V.  Forbids,  uuder  pain  uf  excommunication,  to  eject  any 
one  from  a  church  to  which  he  has  been  instituted  with- 
out the  bishop's  sentence. 

10.  Forbid*  bishops  to  ordain  or  pass  sentence  upon  any 
one  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  or  another  bishop. 

11.  Forbids,  uuder  pain  of  excommunication,  to  receive 
an  excommunicated  j.cison  to  commnniou. 

12.  Forbids  any  one  to  hold  two  dignities  in  the  Church. 

13.  Forbids  priests,  deacons,  snbdeacons,  and  cauons  to 
dwell  In  the  same  house  with  any  woman,  except  a  moth- 
er, sister,  ouut,  or  unsuspected  womnn.  Offenders  to  lose 
their  order. 

14.  Forbids  the  proctice  or  usury  among  clerks. 
IB.  Excommunicates  sorcerers,  etc 

14  Forbids  marriage  within  the  seventh  degree. 
17.  Declares  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  husbands 
who  implead  their  wives  as  too  near  akin  to  them. 

See  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  406 ;  Jobnsou,  Eccles.  Canons,  A.D. 

1126. 

V.  Was  held  in  1127,  by  William  Corbeil,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  pope's  legate;  ten  English  bishops 
attended,  and  three  Welsh.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
multitude  of  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  who  Hocked 
to  the  council  was  immense,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
abbots.  The  archbishop  of  York  sent  excuses,  and  t  he 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Worcester  were  also  absent  ; 
the  sees  of  London  and  Coventry  were  at  that  time  va- 
cant. This  synod  sat  three  several  days,  and  ten  can- 
ons were  published. 

I.  Forbids,  "by  authority  of  Peter,  prloce  or  the  apos- 
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tie*,"  and  that  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  assembled, 
the  baying  aud  selling  of  churches  and  benefice*. 

2.  Forbid* 
Of  money. 

8.  Forbids  all  demands  of  money  for  admitting  monks, 
canon-,  or  nans. 

4,  Orders  that  priests  only  shall  be  made  denns,  and  dea- 
cony  irchdeacons. 

5.  Forbids  priests,  deacons,  snbdencons,  and  canons  to 
live  writ  women  not  allowed  by  law.  Those  that  adhered 
to  their  concubines  or  wives  to' be  deprived  of  their  order, 
dignity,  and  beueflce:  if  parish  prieatn,  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  choir  and  declared  infamous. 

ft.  Requires  nrrhdeacons  and  others  whom  it  concerned 
to  use  nil  their  endeavors  to  root 


this  plague  from  the 

Chnrch. 

7.  Orders  the  expulsion  from  the  parish  of  the  concu- 
bine* of  priest*  and  cauou*.  unless  they  are  lawfully  mar- 
ried there.  If  they  be  afterwards  found  faulty,  directs 
that  they  shall  be  brought  under  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  servitude,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 

8.  Forbids,  under  anathema,  any  one  to  hold  several 
archdeaconries  In  several  bishoprics,  and  directs  him  to 
keep  to  that  he  first  took  ;  fornids  priests,  abbots,  and 
mouks  tit  take  anything  to  farm. 

9.  Orders  the  payment  or  tithe  iu  full.  Forbids  church- 
es or  til  hen  or  lietiertcea  to  be  giveu  or  titkeu  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop. 

10.  That  no  abbess  or  nun  use  more  costly  apparel  than 
such  us  is  made  of  lambs'  or  cats'  skins. 

Matthew  of  Paris  declares  that  the  king  (  Henry  I ) 
all  these  provisions  (to  which  he  had  given  his 
it)  by  obtaining  from  the  archbishop  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  their  execution ;  where- 
as, iu  reality,  he  executed  them  only  by  taking  money 
from  the  priests  as  a  ransom  fur  their  concubines.  See 
Johnson,  AJccfcs.O«wiM,A.D.  1127;  Wilkin*,  Cone.  i,410. 

VI.  Was  held  in  1 138  by  Alberto,  bishop  of  (Mia, 
legate  of  pope  Innocent  II,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
ace  of  Canterbury ;  eighteen  bishops  and  about  thirty 
•bbota  attended,  who  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Theo- 
bald to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    •Seventeen  canons  were 


1.  Forbids  to  demand  any  price  for  chrism,  oil,  baptism, 
penance,  visitation  of  the  sick,  espousals,  uuctiot:,  com- 
muiiion,  or  burial,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

2.  Orders  that  the  body  of  Christ  be  uol  reserved  above 
eight  days,  and  that  it  be  ordinarily  carried  to  the  sick  by 
a  priest  or  deacou  only;  In  case  of  extreme  necessity  by 
any  one,  but  with  the  srreatest  reverence. 

3.  Forbids  to  demand  a  cope,  ecclesiastical  vestment,  or 
anything  else,  upou  the  consecration  of  bi-hops  and  hene- 
dictiou  of  abbots;  also  forbid*  to  require  a  can*'',  towel, 
basin,  or  anything  beyond  the  canonical  procuration,  upon 
the  dedication  of  a  church. 

4.  Forbids  to  demand  any  extra  fees  when  a  bishop  not 
belonging  to  the  diocese  consecrates  a  church. 

8.  Forbids  lay  Investitures;  orders  every  one,  upon  in- 
▼e-tilure  by  the  bishop,  to  swear  on  the  gospel*  that  he 
h  i*  not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  given  or  promised  anything 
for  it, el*e  the  donation  to  be  null. 

6.  Is  identical  with  canon  ft,  A  D.  112ft. 

7.  Forbids  persons  ordained  by  other  than  their  own 
bishop  without  letters  from  him  to  exerrisc  their  office ; 
reserves  the  restoration  of  them  to  their  order  to  the  pope, 
unless  they  take  a  t-  habit. 

8.  Deprives  couenbiuary  clerks,  and  forbids  any  to  hear 
their  muss. 

9.  Deprives  usurious  clergymen. 

1».  Aiiathemati7.es  him  that  kills,  imprisons,  or  lnva 
'  on  a  clerk,  monk,  nun,  or  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
Forbids  any  but  the  pope  to  grant  him  penance  at 
the  lam.  except  iu  extreme  danger  of  death  ;  denies  him 
burial  if  he  die  Impenitent. 

11.  Kxcominuuicates  all  [ 
the  goods  of  the  Church. 

12.  Forbids  any  one  to  bnild  a  church  or  oratory  npon 
his  estate  without  the  bishop's  license. 

13.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  carry  arms  aud  fight  iu  the 
wars. 

14.  Forbids  monks  after  receiving  orders  to  recede  from 
their  former  wny  of  living. 

IR.  Forbids  nuns,  uuder  anathema,  to  use  parti-colored 
•kins  or  gnldeu  rings,  and  to  wreathe  their  hair. 

15.  Commands,  under  anathema,  all  persons  to  pay  the 
tithe  of  all  their  fruit*. 

17.  Forbids  schoolmasters  to  hire  out  their  schools  to  be 
governed  by  others. 

See  Johnson,  Ecdcs.  Canotu,  A.D.  1138;  Wilkina,  Cone 
i,  413. 

VII.  Was  held  in  1176  by  cardinal  Hugo  or  Huge- 
zen,  who  had  been  sent  from  Komc  to  endeavor  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 


violently  taking  oway 


York ;  the  latter  of  whom  claimed  the  right  of  havir; 
his  cross  borne  before  him  in  the  province  of  Canterbury 
Many  prelates  and  clergy  attended ;  but  when  Roger  4 
York,  upon  entering  the  assembly,  perceived  that  tU 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  legate  had  been  assigT*-: 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  on  the  kt 
kept  for  himself,  he  thrust  himself  into  the  lap  of  rJw 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  whereupon  the  servant*  «* 
the  latter  and  many  of  the  bishops  (as  Hovenden  writf? 
threw  themselves  upon  the  archbishop  of  York,  s»: 
forced  him  down  upon  the  ground,  trampled  upon  htm 
and  rent  his  cope;  upon  which  the  council  broke  op  n 
confusion.    Johnson,  ut  tnp. ;  Wilkin*.  Come.  i.  48a. 

VfJL  Was  a  national  council  held  in  1200  bv  Huber. 
Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
ons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  the  priest  to  say  the  canon  of  the 
tlnctlr,  and  to  rehearse  the  hours  and  all  the 
ly,  and  without  clipping  the  words.    Offenders  to  be  nt- 
peuded. 

2.  Forbids  to  celebrate  two  masses  in  one  day  except .= 
case  of  necessity.  When  it  i*  done,  it  directs  that  nota^  i: 
be  poured  into  the  chalice  after  the  first  celebration,  be: 
that  the  least  drop  Imj  diligently  supped  out  of  the  cfcaJi-*. 
and  the  finder*  sucked  and  washed;  the  washing  u>  i* 
drunk  by  the  priest  after  ttie  second  celebration,  exoepe  » 
deacon  be  present  to  do  so  at  the  time.  On  I  era  that  ihf 
enrharint  In-  kept  in  a  decent  pyx.  aud  carried  to  the  •  rX 
with  cross  and  candle;  ear*  to  be  taken  not  to  cntifcse 
the  consecrated  aud  imcousecrated  bo* l*. 

3.  Orders  that  baptism  aud  continuation  shall  be 
ferred  upon  (hose  concerning  whom  there  exists  a i 
whether  or  not  they  have  received  them.  Forbids  fathers 
mothers-in-law,  and  parents  to  hold  the  child  at  the  t*\ 
Forbids  deacons  to  baptise  and  give  penance,  except  u 
case  of  the  priest  s  absence,  or  other  necrwtv  Fermi;* 
even  a  father  or  mother  to  baptise  their  child  in  case  ■ '. 
necessity,  and  orders  that  all  that  follows  after  the  im- 
mersion shall  Ite  completed  subeeqnently  by  the  priest. 

4.  Relates  to  the  administration  of  peuance. 

ft.  Renews  Ihe  decree*  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  A .1'. 
117'.',  which  restrict  the  expense*  nnd  retinue  of  prebiw- 
and  other  ordinaries  when  In  visitation,  and  declares  tt* 
design  of  visitations  to  be  to  see  to  what  concerns  the  cn-f 
Of  souls,  and  that  every  church  have  a  silver  chalice,  tie- 
cent  vestments,  and  necessary  books,  utensil*,  etc 

ft.  Orders  that  bishops  ordaining  anyone  without  a  ttk 
shall  maintain  him  till  be  am  make  a  clerical  provi-: «- 
for  him. 

7.  Renews  the  canon  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1179,  which  fc- 
bid*  prelates  to  excommnnicate  their  subject*  wit  boot  m- 
uonlcul  warning.  Orders  the  yearly  prounneiatioa  i 
general  excommunication  ugainst  persons  gnilty  of  vac- 
uus s|K*ciflc  crime*. 

8.  Renews  canon  7,  Lateran,  A.D.  1179. 

9.  Orders  Ihe  payment  of  tithe  without  abatement  f-  ' 
wages,  etc. ;  crania  to  priests  the  power  of  excotnavav 
catlug,  before  harvest,  nil  withhohlers  of  tithe.  Ore*-* 
ihe  tithe  of  land  newly  cultivated  to  be  paid  to  the  p»-.-i 
church.   Orders  detainers  of  tithe  to  be  anathematised. 

10.  Forbid*  to  institute  any  persons  to  churches  : 
worth  more  than  three  mark*  per  annum  who  milt  >■  : 
serve  in  person.  Renews  the  11th  canon  of  Later*.".  A  P 
1 179.  Forbids  clerks  to  go  to  taverns  and  dritikin<;-N»«:b». 
aud  so  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  insultetj  bj  Itj- 
men.  Order*  all  the  clergy  to  u*e  the  canonical  t«ti*&:f 
and  clerical  habit,  and  archdeacons  nnd  dignified  cler^j- 
men  coj»e*  with  sleeve*. 

11.  Forbids  marriage  under  various  circumstance* ;  or- 
der* that  the  banns  be  thrice  published  ;  that  i 
celebrated  openly  in  the  face  of  the  Church. 

12.  Orders  those  who,  being  suspected  of 
them,  to  undergo  a  purgation. 

13.  Renews  the  23d  canon  of  Lateran,  1179,  i 
churches  aud  priests  for  leper*. 

14.  Renew*  canon  9  of  Lateran,  which  forbids  the  Teav 
plars  and  other  fraternities  to  accept  of  tithes,  rh aretes 
etc  ,  without  the  bishop's  consent. 

IB.  Renews  canon  10  of  Lnternn,  1 179,  and  contains  vari- 
ous regulations  relating  to  the  dress,  etc..  of  the 

Sec  Wilkina,  Cone.  i.  505;  Johnson,  £cri 
aim. 

IX.  Was  held  about  1229  by  Richard  Wethtnfaed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Twelve  constitutiom  were 
published,  eleven  of  which  are  the  same  with  those  pui>- 
lished  iu  the  Council  of  London,  A.D.  1175.  The  bet 
refers  to  the  duties  of  physicians.  See  Johnson.  Ecd*. 
Canons. 

X.  Was  held  in  1229  under  master  Stephen,  fh*faio 
and  nuncio  of  the  pope,  who,  sorely  to  the  discomfort 
the  assembly,  demanded  on  the  part  of  Rome  the  I 
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of  all  movables  belonging  to  clergy  and  laity  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  in  order  to  enable  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  carry  on  war  against  the  excommunicated  em- 
peror Frederick.  The  arguments  by  which,  assuming 
K<»me  as  the  head  of  all  churches,  it  was  asserted  thai 
her  fall  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  members,  wa* 
met  on  the  part  of  the  laity  by  a  plain  refusal;  and  the 
clergy,  after  three  or  four  days'  deliberation  and  no  small 
murmuring,  were  at  length  brought  to  consent  from  fear 
of  excommunication  or  an  interdict  being  the  conse- 
quence of  disobedience  to  the  demand.  See  Wilkins, 
Cane,  i,  622.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  682  sq. 

Whalley,  Thomas  Skikjwick,  D.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  educated 
at  8u  John's  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1767,  and  M.A.  in  1774;  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Hagworthingbam,  Lincolnshire,  in  1772,  and  died  at 
La  Fleche,  Nov.  80,  1828.  He  published  his  Fdtcy  and 
Edilda,  a  tale  (1778,  8vo) :—  The  Fatal  Kiss,  a  poem, 
written  in  the  last  stage  of  an  atrophy,  by  a  beautiful 
young  lady  (1781, 4 to)  :—  Verses  addressedto  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (1782, 4to)  -.—Mount  Blanc,  a  poem  (1788,  4 to)  :— 
The  Castle  of  Montcal,  a  tragedy  (1781,  8vo) :— Poems 
and  Translations  (8vo) :— Kennel  and  Finelia,  a  legend- 
ary tale  (  1809,  8vo  ).  See  (  Lond. )  A  nnuul  Register, 
1828,  p.  267. 

Whedon,  Dasikl  Dknison,  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  emi- 
nent Methodist  Episcopal  divine,  was  bom  at  Onondaga, 
X.  Y.,  March  20, 1808.    lie  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1828;  studied  law  in  Rochester  for  a  year, 
ami  then  became  teacher  in  Cazennvia  Seminary;  in 
1831  tutor  in  his  alma  mater;  in  1833  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Weslevan  University, Conn.;  in  1834  joined 
the  New  York  Conference;  in  1842  was  transferred  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  and  stationed  in  1843  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.;  in  1845  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Michigan;  in  1X55  pastor  at  Jamaica, 
L.  L ;  in  1856  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review, 
a  position  which  he  retained  until  1884.    He  died  at 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1885.    Dr.  Whedon 
was  noted  for  his  incisive,  vigorous  style,  both  as  preach- 
er and  writer,  and  was  remarkably  powerful  in  contro- 
versy.   He  wrote  very  largely  for  the  denominational 
press,  and  prominent  among  his  works  are  a  Treatise 
on  the  Will  (New  York,  1864),  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Mm  Test.  (1860-80,  5  vols.  !  2mo).    See  A  lumni  Record 
of  Wesleyan  University,  1882.  p.  xxix,  656. 

Wheel.  The  vision  of  the  wheels  demands  some 
remark  (Ezek.  i,  15,  16, 19-21) :—"  Now  as  I  l*held  the 


any  lateral  turning,  and  by  this  means  their 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  four  faces  of  the  living 
creatures  to  which  they  were  attached.  'When  they 
went  upon  their  four  sides,  they  turned  not  as  they 
went,'  Heb.  'When  they  went,  they  went  upon  the 
quarter-part  of  their  fourfoldness,'  i.  e.  upon  or  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  four  vertical  semicircles  into 
which  they  were  divided,  and  which  looked  towards 
the  four  point*  of  the  compass.  When  it  is  said  '  they 
turned  not,'  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they  had  not 
a  revolving  or  rotary  motion,  but  that  they,  like  the 
faces,  never  forsook  a  straightforward  course!"  A  sim- 
ilar cruciform  position  of  the  wheels  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators.  Of  verses  19  ami  20  the  same  au- 
thor observes,  "These  circumstances  are  doubtless  dwelt 
upon  with  peculiar  emphasis  in  order  to  show  the  in- 
timacy of  relation  and  harmony  of  action  subsisting 
between  the  living  creatures  and  the  wheels,  or,  more 
properly,  between  the  things  symbolically  represented 
by  them."  Lavs.nl  observes  that  the  "wheel  within 
wheel"  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  emblematical 
figures  may  refer  to  the  winged  circle  or  wheel  repre- 
senting at  Nimrud  the  supreme  deity  (A'increA,  iii,  352). 


Ancient  Assyrian  Emblems  of  Deity. 


Wheel  of  Bella,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
broad  woolen  wheel  to  which  from  eight  to  twelve 
living  creatures,  behold  one  whee  l  upon  the  earth  by  the  silver  bells  are  affixed,  rung  by  a  rope  at  the  elevation 
living  creatures,  with  his  four  faces.  The  appearance  of  of  the  html  in  certain  foreign  churches,  remarkable  ex- 
the  wheels  and  their  work  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a  |  ample*  of  which  exist  at  Manresa  and  Gemna,  Spain, 
beryl:  and  they  four  had  one  likeness:  and  their  ap- I  The  specimen  at  the  former  town,  placed  against  the 
pearance  and  their  work  was  as  it  were  a  wheel  in  the  °f  lh«  choir-aisle,  is  contained  in  an  ornamental 
middle  of  a  wheel.  And  when  the  living  creatures  eight-sided  wooden  case  with  Gothic  sound-holes;  that 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them:  aud  when  the  living  |  4t  the  bitter,  hung  against  the  north  wall,  is  all  of 
creatures  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  |  wood,  its  frame  being  corbelled  out  from  the  wall 

Wheelock,  Alonzo,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1801,  in  Vermont.  Although  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life  were  of  a  somewhat  depressing  charac- 
ter, he  secured  for  himself  a  good  classical  education, 
and 'had  almost  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  when  he  became 
a  hopeful  Christian.  He  now  decided  to  fit  himself  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  a  graduate  of  what  is  now  the 
Theological  Semiuary  of  Madison  (N.  Y.)  University,  in 
the  class  of  1829.  lie  had  an  honorable  and  successful 
ministry.  His  life  as  a  minister  was  spent  mostly  with 
churches  in  the  State  of  New  York.  For  several  years 
he  had  charge  of  a  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  recognised  as  an  able  scholar  and  an  attractive 
;al,  or  each  composed  of  two  of  equal  size,  and  inserted  I  preacher,  and  made  hosts  of  friends  wherever  he  lived. 
:he  rim  of  the  one  into  that  of  the  other  at  right  an-  For  two  or  three  years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged 
glea,  and  so  consisting  of  four  equal  parts  or  half-circles,  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  His 
They  were  acconlingly  adapted  to  run  either  forward  death  occurred  at  Frcdonia,  in  March,  1873.    (J.  C.  S.) 

to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  without  |    Whipping  was  a  punishment  employed  io  the  an- 


lifted  up.  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go, 
they  went,  thither  was  their  spirit  to  go;  and  the 
wheeU  were  lifted  up  over  against  them :  for  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  was  iu  the  wheels.  When  those 
these  went;  aud  when  those  stood,  these  stood; 
when  those  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the 
lifted  up  over  against  them :  for  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels."  This  vision 
of  Ezekiel  has  always  been  regarded  both  by  Jews  aud 
Christians  as  very  abstruse  and  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion, so  mil.  1 1  so,  indeed,  that  the  former  anciently  for- 
bade it  to  be  read  by  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
Bush  observes,  "From  all  that  we  can  gather  of  the 
form  of  these  wheels,  they  api>ear  to  have  been  spberi- 
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cient  Church  for  the  discipline  of  junior  monks  and  in- 
ferior clergy  for  insubordination.  It  was  also  applied 
to  others  in" certain  cases.  Bingham  (Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk. 
vii,  ch.  iii)  quotes  from  Palladius  as  follows:  "In  the 
Church  of  Mount  Nitria,  there  were  three  whips  hanged 
upon  three  palm-trees— one  for  the  offending  monks, an- 
other for  the  correcting  of  thieves,  and  a  third  for  the  cor- 
recting of  strangers,  whom  they  entertained  in  a  hospital 
-adjoining."  Again,  in  Bingham's  Antiquitie*  (bk.  xvi, 
ch.  iii),  we  find  these  statements:  "Cyprian,  in  the  L\fe 
of Caaaiiua  Arelatensit,  says  that  bishop  observed  this 
method  Ixith  with  slaves  and  freemen;  and  that  when 
they  were  to  be  scourged  for  their  faults,  they  should 
suffer  forty  stripes  save  one,  according  as  the  law  ap- 
pointed. The  Council  of  Agde  orders  the  same  punish- 
ment, not  only  for  junior  monks,  but  also  for  the  inferior 
clergy.  And  the  Council  of  Mascon  particularly  insists 
upon  the  number  of  forty  stripes  save  one.  .  .  .  The 
Council  of  Epone  speaks  of  stripes  as  the  peculiar  pun- 
ishment of  the  minor  clergy  for  the  same  crimes  that 
were  punished  with  excommunication  for  a  whole  year 
in  the  superior  clergy."    See  Scourge. 

Whirlwind  (F1E1D,  suphah,  Job  xxxvii,  9;  Prov. 
i,  27;  x,  25;  Isa.  v,  28;  xvii,  13;  xxi,  I ;  lxvi,  15;  Jcr. 
iv,  13;  Hoi.  viii,  7;  Amos  i,  14;  Neh.  i,  8;  elsewhere 
"  storm,"  etc.,  denoting  the  sweeping  force  of  the  wind  or 
hurricane;  also  ~r~.  tdar  Jer.  wm.  19 ;  xxv,32;  xxx, 
23;  elsewhere  "  tempest,"  or  [fem.]  «^H?p,  2  Kings  ii, 
1,  11;  Job  xxxviii,  1,6;  Isa.  xl,  24;  xli,  16;  Jer.xxiii, 
19;  xxx,  23;  Ezek.  i,  4;  Zech.  ix,  14;  elsewhere 
"  storm,"  etc.,  which  denote  rather  the  violent  rain  or 
1,  although  accompanied  with  wind,  Psa,  cvii,25; 
xiii,  11.  13).  "  The  two  Hebrew  terms  above 
convey  the  notion  of  a  violent  wind,  but  with  a 
different  radical  import  —  the  former,  because  such  a 
wind  sirreps  away  every  object  it  encounters;  the  lat- 
ter, because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed  about 
and  destroyed.  In  addition  to  this,  (iescuius  gives 
a  similar  sense  to  galydl,  in  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18  ( A.  V. 
4  heaven')  and  Ezek.  x,  13  (A.  V. 4  wheel').  Generally, 
however,  this  last  term  expresses  one  of  the  effects  of 
such  a  storm  in  rolling  along  chaff,  stubble,  or  such  light 
articles  (Thesaur.  p.  288).  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  above  terms  express  the  specific  notion  of  a  whirl- 
wind, i.  e.  a  gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own  axis, 
and  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
A.  V.  of  2  Kings  ii,  11.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east ;  and  the  passage  in  Job 
xxxvii,  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads  'Out  of  the  south 
cometh  the  whirlwind,'  should  rather  be  rendered  *  Out 
of  his  chamber,'  etc.  The  whirlwind  U  frequently  used 
as  a  metaphor  for  violent  and  sweeping  destruction. 
Cyrus's  invasion  of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a  southerly 
gale  coming  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Isa.  xxi, 
1 ;  comp.  Knobel,  ad  loc.),  the  effects  of  which  arc  mom 
prejudicial  in  that  countrv.  Similar  allusions  occur  in 
Psa.lviii,  9;  Prov.  i,  27;  x,2o;  Isa.xl,24;  I)an.xi,40" 
(Smith).  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  passages  the 
terms  in  question  arc  employed  in  a  figurative  sense 
with  reference  to  the  resistless  and  sweeping  destruc- 
tion that  is  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked.  But  this  of 
course  implies  that  tempests  of  such  a  character  were 
phenomena  not  unknown  in  some  parts  of  Palestine. 
We  have  only  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  travellers  to 
sec  how  much  this  is  the  case,  especially  in  the  South 
Country  and  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
Prof.  Kohinson  and  party  were  exposed  to  a  violent 
sirocco  in  the  desert,  in  their  route  from  Akabah  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  continued  until  towards  evening. 

"The  wind  had  been  all  the  morning  N.E., but  at  eleven 
o'clock  it  suddenly  chnnged  to  the  south,  and  came  upon 
ns  with  violence  and  intense  heat,  nntil  It  blew  a  perfect 
tempest.  The  atmosphere  was  tilled  with  fine  particles 
of  sand,  form  tug  a  hluish  haze;  the  sun  was  scarcely  via- 
ble, his  disk  exhibiting  only  a  dun  aud  sickly  hue;  and 
the  glow  of  the  wiud  came  upon  our  faces  as  from  a  burn- 


ing oven.  Often  we  could  not  see  ten  rods  around  us,  as<i 
our  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  clothes  were  filled  with  taac. 
The  thermometer  ut  twelve  o'clock  stood  at  98°  Fahr.,  and 
hnd  apparently  been  higher:  and  at  two  o'clock  it  has 
fallen  to  76°,  although  the  wind  still  continued.  Oar 
Arabs  called  it  ahttrkiyeh,  i.  e.  an  cast  wiud,  although  it 
blew  from  the  south.  The  nitnoon,  i.  <*.  burning  or  itpwn*- 
wiud,  Ihcy  said,  differ*  from  It  ouly  in  its  greater  be»: 
— the  haze,  aud  saud.  and  discoloration  of  the  air  heir 5 
alike  In  both.  Should  it  overtake  a  traveller  withes: 
water,  it  may.  in  certain  circumstances,  prove  fatal  to 
him.  He  needs  water,  not  only  to  drink,  but  It  is  well  ts 
wash  the  skin.  The  simoon,  they  said,  prevail*  only  dur- 
ing 1  he  season  when  the  khamsiu  blows  iu  Egypt.'' 

Farther  on  he  states,  "  The  tempest  had  become  a  tor- 
nado. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  could 
pitch  our  tent,  or  keep  it  upright  after  it  was  pitched 
For  a  time  the  prospect  was  dreadful,  and  the  storm  is 
itself  was  probably  as  terrific  as  most  of  those  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  travel- 
lers" (Researches,  i,  287,  289).  A  similar  tempest  d 
hot  wind,  "  the  glow  of  the  air  being  like  the  mouth  ef 
a  furnace,"  and  fully  charged  with  dust  and 
look  him  in  the  Arabah,  not  very  far  from  the 
about  the  end  of  May  (ibid,  ii,  604).  Lieat.  Lynch  de- 
scribes, under  April  26,  a  tempest  which  assailed  bio 
on  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  boat  was 
rowed  ashore.  He  and  his  companions  were  nearly 
stifled  with  the  wind.  They  sought  relief  in  a  rarioe. 
where  they  found  pools  sufficient  to  bathe  in :  but  the 
relief  was  only  momentary.  The  wind  increased  to  a 
tempest;  the  sun  became  red  and  ray  less;  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  104D;  and  when  "some  endeavored  to 
make  a  screen  of  one  of  the  boat's  awning-*,  the  her« 
wind  swept  it  over  iu  an  instant.  It  was  more  like  a 
blast  of  a  furnace  than  living  air"  (Exjxditum,  p.314  . 
Kitto  remarks  {Pit*.  Bible,  note  on  Isa.  xxxvii,  3*) : 

"As  we  have  ourselves  only  felt  the  mitigated  effect* 
of  thin  wind  on  the  skirts  of  deserts  and  in  the  shelter  >  t 
towns,  we  cannot  from  experience  speak  of  the  more  dis- 
astrous effects  which  It  exhibits  iu  the  open  deserts :  bsi. 
judging  from  what  we  observed  under  the  cfrenmstaoer* 
Indicated,  and  from  sach  Information  as  we  have  collect r4 
we  have  no  donbl  that  the  numerous  accomplished  travel- 
lers of  the  last  century  and  the  one  before,  as  Cbardm, 
Shaw,  Nicbuhr,  Voluey,  Bruce,  Ives,  and  others,  are  wr- 
rcct  iu  their  nulled  testimony,  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
consenting  evidence  of  natives  accustomed  to  traverse  tie 
deserts.  It  is  necessary  to  meution  this,  because  nh« 
more  recent  travellers,  who,  011  account  of  the  season  or 
direct  urn  of  their  journeys,  had  no  occasion  to  experience 
any  other  than  the  milder  effects  of  this  wind,  have  seeaced 
to  doubt  the  destructive  power  which  has  been  attributed 
to  it." 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  simoon  and  its  effects 
is  that  given  by  Volney  ( TrartU,  i,  4).  That  pan  w  i 
describes  its  effects  in  the  towns  tourists  can 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  rest  is 
roborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  travellers. 

"Travellers  have  mentioned  these  wiuds  under  the 
name  of  potmnmt*  winds,  or,  more  correctly,  hut  vi«£p  </ 
the  desert.  Bach,  in  fact,  is  their  quality  :  and  tbeir  heat 
is  sometimes  so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  fi<rn  an 
idea  of  their  violence  without  having  experienced  it:  bet 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  tb? 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  these  wind* 
begin  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  as- 
pect. The  sky.  at  other  times  so  clear  iu  this  climate,  be- 
comes dark  and  heavy,  and  the  sun  loses  Its  splendor  sad 
ap|**ars  of  a  violet  color.  The  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray 
and  thick,  and  Is,  in  fact,  filled  with  an  extremely  sahL* 
dust  that  penetrates  everywhere.  This  wind,  always  Ugfc: 
aud  rapid,  is  not  at  first  remarkably  hot,  but  increase'  to 
heat  iu  proportion  as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies 
«oou  discover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  IV 
lungs,  which  a  to.,  rarefied  air  no  longer  expand.*,  art  ce*- 
tracted  aud  become  painful.  Respiration  is  short  ae-i 
difficult,  the  skin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body  coa- 
s timed  by  an  internal  beat.  In  vain  is  recourse  bad  to 
large  draughts  of  water;  nothing  can  restore  perspira- 
tion. In  vain  is  coolness  songht  for ;  all  bodies  in  wh  ci 
It  is  usual  to  And  It  deceive  the  hand  that  touches  tr,e» 
Marble,  iron,  water— notwithstanding  the  sun  no  U*.-er 
appears— are  hot.  The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the  dead 
silence  of  night  reigns  everywhere.  The  inhabitants  ti 
towns  and  villages  shut  themselves  np  in  their  bouses— 
and  those  of  the  desert  in  their  tents,  or  in  pits  tbevdi* 
in  the  earth— where  thev  wan  the  termination  i  f  the  tt 
structlve  bent.  It  usually  lasts  three  days  ;  but  if  it  si- 
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coeds  thnt  time,  It  become*  insupportable.  Woe  to  the 
traveller  whom  this  wind  surprises  remote  from  shelter! 
he  niu»t  Miffer  nil  itx  dreadful  consequences,  which  wme- 
i  itnes  are  mortal.  The  duuger  is  most  inimiiienl  when  It 
blows  In  squalls,  for  then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  in- 
creases the  heat  to  such  n  degree  as  to  cause  ouddeu 
death.  This  death  is  n  real  suffocation  •  the  Inn??,  being 
empty,  are  convulsed,  the  circulation  disordered,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heat  towards  the  heud 
uud  breast;  whence  that  hemorrhage  nt  the  none  and 
tin  .titli  which  happens  after  death.  This  wind  is  especial- 
ly fatal  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in  whom 
fatigue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  vessels. 
The  corpse  remain*  a  long  time  warm,  dwells,  turns  blue, 
and  is  easily  separated:  ail  of  which  are  signs  of  that  pu- 
trid fermentation  which  takes  place  when  the  humors  be- 
come stagnant.  These  accidents  are  to  he  avoided  by 
"topping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  handkerchiefs.  An 
efficacious  method  is  also  that  practiced  by  the  camels, 
who  bury  their  noses:  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there 
till  the  squall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind  is  its 
extreme  aridity,  which  is  such  that  water  sprinkled  upon 
the  tioor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes,  By  this  extreme 
dryness  it  withers  and  strips  all  the  plants;  and,  bv  inhal- 
ing too  -hi l  lenlv  the  emanations  from  animal  "bodies, 
cri-ps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes  that  feverish 
beat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  suppressed  perspira- 
tion." 

The  ninth  plague  with  which  the  Lord  afflicted  the 
Egyptians  was  a  thick  darkness,  which  is  generally 
identified  with  the  tempest  called  khamsin,  prevalent 
in  Egypt  in  the  mouths  of  April  and  May  (Exod.  x,  ".M- 
23),  When  the  khamsin  blows,  the  sun  ia  |w»le  yellow, 
it*  light  is  obscured,  and  the  darkness  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  one  seema  to  be  in  the  blackest  night,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Souini  says,  "  The  atmos- 
phere was  heated,  and  at  the  same  time  obscured  by 
clouds  of  dust.  Men  an. I  animals  breathed  only  vapor, 
and  that  was  mingled  with  a  tine  and  hot  sand.  Plants 
dn>o|>etl,  an. I  all  living  nature  languished.  The  air  was 
dark  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  of  due  dust  as  red  as 
u  t-iie."  1 1  art  maim  says, u  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  the  lowest  apart- 
ments of  their  houses  and  cellars;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ilesert  go  into  their  lents,or  into  the  holes  which 
they  have  dug  in  the  ground.  There  they  await,  full 
of  anxiety,  the  terminal  ion  of  this  kind  of  tempest, 
which  generally  lasts  three  days."    The  hot  wind  of 


the  desert,  called  by  the  Italians  sirocco,  and  by  the' 
Arabs  shurkiyrh,  i.  e.  an  east  wind,  resembles  the  kham- 
sin of  Egypt.  The  sand-storms  occur  in  the  most  awful 
form  in  deserts, when  the  tine  sand  is  thrown  into  hil- 
locks, and  these  are  swept  by  furious  winds,  the  sand  of 
which  they  are  formed  In'ing  tossed  on  high,  and  whirled 
rapidly  and  densely  through  the  air,  until  the  storm 
has  finally  subsided.  Under  this  most  awful  visitation 
of  the  sand-storm,  it  sometimes  happens  that  travellers 
and  their  cattle  are  overwhelmed  and  suffocated.  And 
even  the  more  common  and  less  dangerous  forms  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  occur  in  regions  less  absolutely 
sandy,  or  where  the  sands  arc  less  extensive  than  in  the 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Asia,  are  still  very  formidable 
and  alarming.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  storm,  of  that  kind  which  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings. 
It  occurred  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  that  is,  on  the  western 
verge  of  that  sandy  desert  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  between  Egypt  ami  Palestine. 

"The  morning  was  delightful  on  our  setting  out,  and 
promised  us  a  due  day.  but  the  light  airs  from  the  sonth 
soon  increased  to  a  gale,  the  sun  became  obscure,  and  as 
every  hour  brought  us  into  a  looker  sand,  it  flew  about  us 
in  such  whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gust  a  that  blew,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted,  therefore,  for 
an  hour,  nnd  look  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  beasts,  who 
were  themselves  so  terrified  as  to  need  fastening  by  the 
knees,  and  uttered  in  their  waitings  but  a  melancholy 
symphony.  .  .  .  Fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to 
■tie  more  easy  to  be  encountered  than  one  among  these 
sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  desolation  more  com- 
plete. We  could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky  :  the  plain 
at  ten  paces'  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible.  Our 
beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so'  covered  as  to  render 
breathing  difficult :  they  hid  their  faces  In  the  ground,  and 
we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  a  moment  to  behold 
this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness,  ami  wait  patiently  for  its 
abatement." 

Dr.  Thomson  states  (Land  and  Pool;  ii,  311)-  "We 
have  two  kinds  of  sirocco — one  accompanied  by  vehe- 
ment wind,  which  fills  the  air  with  dust  and  line  sand. 
I  have  often  seen  the  whole  heavens  veiled  in  gloom 
with  this  sort  of  sand-cloud,  through  which  the  sun, 
*horn  of  his  beams,  looked  like  a  globe  of  dull,  smoulder- 
ing fire."    See  Wind. 
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Whitby  (or  Strerechal),  Council  of  (Conrili-  ]  quod  gustatum  otfeii  mortem).  Most  interpreter*  Vr*. 
t/»i  Pharense).  Wliilby  is  a  sea|>ort  town  of  England,  .  the  Hebrew  word  from  C^n,  chuldv.  to  drmm.  ti. 
County  of  York.  North  Hiding,  on  the  Esk,  near  it»  |  gM^cd  bv  the  context,  explain  it  to  denote  mmmMr, 
mouth  in  the  North  Sea.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  [  flltuit!f  ('curnp.  Eccles.  v,  2.  9).  and  so  insipid**  r/r 
held  tlwn  In  604.  This  was  properly  a  conference  be-  j  pm1pif  in  Diosoorides,  spoken  of  tasteless  n**>V.  Tit 
tween  the  English  and  Scotch  bishops  on  the  subject 
of  the  celebration  of  Easier.  There  were  present  on 
the  English  side  Agilbert.a  Frenchman,  bishop  of  l>or- 
chester,  with  his  presbyter,  Agatho;  Wilfred,  a  young 
Northumbrian  priest,  who  had  studied  at  Kome;  hV 
manus,  who  had  l»efore  contended  the  point  with  Finan, 
late  bishop  of  Lindisfarne;  and  an  old  deacou,  James,  , 
whom  l'aulinus  had  left  thirty  years  before.  On  the  Targura<S  regard  it  as  i.q.  Chald.  V-'~  the  waycr 
Scotch  si.ie  were  (Oilman,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne;  and  :  of  <W  or  curd;  and  so  explain  the  phrase,  to  t* 
Cedda,  a  bishop  who  actetl  as  interpreter.  Oswy,  king  A.  V„  to  mean  the  slime  or  vhiie  of  an  eox;.  put  *  v 
of  Nortbumbria,  was  also  present,  who  opened  the  pro-  {emblem  of  insipidity.  This  in  itself  U  not  ill:  bat:'.* 
ceedings,  and  desired  Colman  to  explain  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  rites  which  his  Church  had  so  long  prac- 
ticed.   The  Scuts  alleged  the  example  of  .St.  John,  Wil- 


Syriac  renders  it  by  chaLimla,  which  signifies 
ra  or  purslain,  an  herb  formerly  eaten  as  a  wbtU: 
proverbial  fur  its  insipidity  (*' portulacca  siuliior." 
Meidan.  Proverb.  No.  344,  p>  219,  ed.  Schultens).  TW 
phrase  will  thus  mean  pur  slum -broth.  L  e.  «Dy  &- 
course.    See  Mallows*.    The  rabbin*,  fulkroiits  ; 


other  seems  more  consonant  with  Oriental  tuagr.  >* 
Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  480. 

White  (or  Whyte).  John  (I),  D.D,  an  F.k:>; 
Ircd  that  of  St.  l'eter,  and  the  latter  concluded  his  ad-  preiate,  was  born  at  Famham.in  Surrev.in  1511.  Beau 
dress  in  the  following  terms:  "Hut  for  you  (Colman)  tH|ucate,i  at  Winchester  Sch.sjl  and  at  New  GsVet.'.n- 
and  your  adherents,  if,  after  having  heard  the  decrees  I  forjt of  wnjch  nt.  became  perpetual  fellow  in  V£;  »•« 
ufthe  apostolic  see.yea.ol  ihe  whole  Church,  and  these,  af,er  matie  waruen  of  Winchester  College;  bcetru*  ** 
too,  confirmed  by  Scripture,  you  refuse  to  obey  them,  ,or  „f  chevton  in  1551;  was  imprisoned  in  the  1W 
you  certainly  are  guilty  of  sin.  For,  allowing  your  f()r  W)me  m„nti19  during  the  preceding  vear  for  bo  sr- 
tathers  to  have  been  holy  men,  is  their  small  haudlul  in  |MMse,,  correspondence  with  persons  abroad  who  wtt*  > 
a  c«mier  of  a  remote  island  to  he  compared  to  theChurch  to  Kdward  VI ;  was  made  bisWp  of  ^ 

of  Christ  over  the  whole  earth  '/  And  great  as  that  Co- 
lurnha  of  yours  may  have  been,  is  he  to  b«  preferred  to 
the  blessed  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord 
said, 'Thou  art  l'eter,  and  u,«  i  this  m.  U  I  will  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it ;  and  to  thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven?'"  This  fortunate  quotation  from  Holy  (-athedrmL  He  was  the  author  of  certain  Lain. 
Scripture  determined  the  king  in  favor  of  the  Kotnan  nn,j  mm(.  Df  nj,  sermons  and  oral  ions  have  bctu 
custom;  he,  as  he  said,  fearing  to  contradict  one  who  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet,  a.  v. 

held  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  might  peradveuture  refuse 

io  open  to  him  when  he  knocked.  In  this  council,  more-  White,  John  (2).  D.D..  an  English  clergyiDir  4 
over,  the  affair  or  the  tonsure  was  discuased,  the  Roman  the  latter  part  of  the  Kith  and  the  beginning  of  the  I"- 
fdshiou  differing  from  that  in  use  among  the  Scotch,  century,  was  vicar  of  Eeelea,  and  subsequently  cia- 
w  hich  the  former  pretended  had  been  derive*!  from  lain  in  ordinary  to  James  I.  He  died  in  1615.  He  K* 
Simon  Magus.  See  Mansi,  Omcil.  vi,  491;  Wilkina,  lished  The  May  to  the  True  Church,  and  other - 
Condi,  i,  37.-L*ndon,  Manual  of  Council;  p.  092.          Sec  Allibone,  LHct.  of  firit.  and  A  mer.  A  utkort,  v  v. 

White  (prop.  \tvK6c).  In  Canaan  persons  of  j  White>  John  (3),  a  pliritan  divine,  known  a*  tU 
distinction  were  anciently  dressed  in  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  Patriarch  of  Dorchettrr,  was  born  at  Stanton,  St.  .'• :  . 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  in  silk  and  rich  ch.th  I  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  I>ecem»*r,  1574.  He  w«*ei  - 
shaded  with  the  choicest  colors.  The  beauty  of  these !  caJed  at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxkri  : 
clothes  consisted  in  the  fineness  and  color  of  the  stuffs;  |  wf,ich  he  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1595;  here  h*  pa* 
ud  it  seems  the  color  most  in  use  among  the  Israelites, 


queen  Mary  in  1551 ;  translated  to  the  see  of  Wi 
tcr  in  1557;  deprived,  on  the  accession  of  queen  IUj*- 
beth,on  account  of  his  opposition  to  lVutestantiMn:  t  : 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower  in  1559  lu  » • 
public  attacks  upon  the  queen.  He  died  at  South  W  »r- 
borough,  Jan.  11,  15G0,  and  was  I. on    !  in  Wit 


uated,  took  holy  onlers.  and  became  a  frequent  prr»  ■- 
at  Oxford ;  became  rect»>r  of  Trinity  Church,  Dorrbesw 
in  IGOfi;  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  culooy  of  M*- 
sachusctts  in  1G24 ;  had  his  house  plundered  trxl  H 
library  carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  I'rioce  Ki.t*^ 
escaped  to  London,  and  was  made  minister  of  the  Mf  ? 
was  ap|»iinl«l  one  of  the  learned  divines  to  I 
f>cared:  men  went  to  heaven  in  white  clothing  [Ojtera  committee  of  religion  selected  by  the  House  of  L-r* a 
et  /ties,  i,  198].)  The  general  use  of  this  color  mto»|  if,40;  became  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Atsm*^ 
to  be  recognised  by  .Solomon  in  his  direction,  "  Ijel  thy  ;  1G43;  was  chosen  rector  of  Lambeth  in  1645;  a»l  *i» 
garmenU  lie  always  white"  (Eccles.  ix,  8).  Hut  gar-  wanls  returned  to  Dorche*ter,  where  he  died,  Joiy  •'■ 
ments  in  the  native  color  of  wool  were  not  confined  to   HUH.  He  published,  The  Planter  t  Plea ;  or.  Th*  0'*** 

«/•  l>L,nf.,u,„>M  A^,i,uiW.  nod  the  t  imal  tfUefitfm  If 


as  well  as  among  the  (ireeks  ami  Homans,  was  white, 
not  improved  by  the  dyer's  art,  hut  the  native  color  of 
the  wool,  being  most  suited  to  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
which  enjoined  so  many  washings  and  purifications. 
(Indeed,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Hesiod  the  Creeks  con- 
sidered white  as  the  color  in  which  the  celestials  ap- 


:  - 


the  lower  onlers:  they  were  also  in  great  esteem  among  |  „f  PUtnUitknu  Kxatuinrd,  and  the  dual  tUfcri^u 
persons  of  siqtcrior  station,  and  are  particularly  valued   ,'.,../  ( 1G30) :  —  A  Way  to  the  Tree  of'  Life 
in  Scripture  as  the  emblem  of  knowledge  and  purity,!  etc  (1017) :— Commentary  on  the  First  Three  Cty" 
gladness  and  victory,  grace  and  glory.    The  priests  of   of  Genesis  ^1650>    See  Chalmers,  M<y.  Inct.  s.  r. 
Haal  were  habited  in  black,  a  color  which  appears  to      white,  Nicholae,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  wtu?« 
have  Ikcii  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  few  oth- 


ers in  those  countries  except  mourners  would  choose  to 
wear.  In  all  countries  and  all  ages  white  has  been  re- 
garded  as  the  emblem  of  purity  See  Wiiii>im»ay. 
Isaiah  says,  u  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  lie  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  Ik-  as  wool"  (i,  15).  See  the  monographs  cited 
by  Volbeding,  Indrr  Proyrammatum,  p.  124.  See  Coioic 

WHITE  or  an  Eoo  is  the  rendering  adopted  in  the 
A.  V.  at  Job  vi,  0  for  the  Heh.  r^SH  *V\  »iV  chal- 


lamuth  (Sept.  iv  pijpaoiv  Ktvdic  [v.  r.  rauoic],  Vulg.      White  (Whyte, or 


was  bom  at  Middletnwn,  Vt.,  June  8,  1780.  He  w^- 
a  cartful  religious  training;  experienced  reus**  ,= 
1810;  j*»ined  the  New  York  Conference  in  l^U: 
from  that  date  to  1854,  when  he  superannuated,  br 
an  active,  successful  itinerant  life.    In  Im54  be  rei^ 
to  Brooklyn,  where  be  rewtded  until  hi*  death.  re^A 
1801.    Mr.  White  waa  earnest  and  ferv  ent  as  a 
greatlv  beloved  as  a  pastor,  devoted  and 
a  husband  and  father.    See  Minutes  of  J  vjmI  ( *' " 
ences,  1801,  p.  70, 
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WHITEHEAD 


civil  and  canon 


-   »,  and  having  put  on 

law  at  Douay,  in  which  relation  the  new  man  Christ  Jesus.  Those  who  wore  the  irar. 
he  remained  nearly  twenty  years;  was  appointed  by  menu  were  called,  in  the  Greek,  Wtuovo.W,  and 
that  university  the  chancellor,  or  rector  mngmjtcus ;  was  in  the  Latin,  g, ex  Christi  candidus  etmceus  (the  white 
created  count  palatine  by  the  emperor;  after  the  loss  of  ,  Hock  of  Christ).  The  garments  were  delivered  to  them 
his  second  wife,  was  ordained  priest  and  made  a  canon  with  the  following  solemn  charge:  "  Receive  the  white 
of  St.  Peter  s  Church  in  Doi.ay.  He  died  in  1612.  and  and  immaculate  garment,  which  thou  mavest  bring 
was  buried  in  St.  James's  Church.   Among  his  publica-  forth  without  spot  before  the  tribunal  of  our  "ixml  Jesus 

.•„<•    /»»..:...    .»._..  .■     .   .  .... 


tions  were,  AMa  Lalia  Crispis;  Fpitaphium  Antiquum 
quod  in  Atjro  liononiensi  adhuc  Videtur,  etc.  (1618):— 
Uratiimes  Quinque  (15%)  :—\ota  ad  Leges  Decemriro- 
rum  in  Duodecim  Tabulis  (1597) :— and  //istoria;  Dri- 
t«miic<r  Insult*  ab  Origin*  Mumli  ad  A  ttntim  Domini  Oc- 
tingentesimum  (1602).    Sec  Chalmers,  liiog.  Did.  s.  v. 

White  Brethren,  a  body  of  enthusiasts  who  ap- 
peared in  Italy  about  the  beginning  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, and  were  so  called  from  being  all  clad  in  white 
hnen  robes  reaching  to  their  feet,  with  hoods  of  the 
anme  material  that  left  only  their  eyes  exposed.  They 
were  first  collected  together  by  a  priest,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  among  the  villages  on  the  southern  ride  of 
the  Alps.  He  led  them  down,  a  large  multitude,  into 
the  Italian  plain*  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  the 
pmphet  Klias.    Rearing  a  cross  at  their  head,  he  bade 


Christ,  that  thou  mavest  have  eternal  life.  Amen." 
These  garments  were  commonly  worn  eight  days,  and 
then  laid  up  in  the  church.  The  Sunday  after  Easter 
is  mentioned  as  the  day  appointed  for  "this  purpose. 
That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  festival,  and 
then  the  neophytes  changed  their  habit;  whence  that 
day  is  thought  to  have  the  name  of  Dominica  in  Alois; 
and  Whitsunday  (q.  v.)  U  said  to  be  bo  called  from  this 
custom  of  wearing  white  robes  after  baptism.  These 
being  laid  aside,  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  vestries 
of  the  church  as  an  evidence  against  men  if  thev  after- 
wards violated  the  baptismal  covenant.  See  Ringham, 
Christ.  A  nliq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  viii ;  bk.  xii,  ch.  iv ;  and  bk. 
xx,  ch.  vt. 

Whitehead,  David,  an  eminent  English  divine 
of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Tuderley,  in  Ilamp- 


tbem  follow  him  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  for  the  shire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  chaplain 
purpose  of  regaining  the  Holy  Land;  and  so  great  was  to  Anne  Boleyn;  retired  to  Frankfort,  in  Germany, dur- 
his  influence  that  not  only  the  peasantry,  but  somei  ing  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  there  became  "pastor 

to  the  English  congregation ;  returned  to  England  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  review  king  Edward's  liturgy ; 


priests  and  even  cardinals,  are  said  to  have  enrolled 
themselves  among  his  army  of  "  penitents."  They  ad- 
vanced in  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  thousand, 
marching  from  city  to  city,  singing  hymns  and  utter- 
ing loud  prayers;  and  wherever  they  went  multitudes 
Here  ready  to  give  them  alms  and  join  in  their  pilgrim- 
age. They  were  met  at  Viterbo  by  a  body  of  papal 
troops, 

by  Roniface  IX  under  the  impression  that  their  leader 
intended  to  dethrone  him  and  seize  upon  the  papal  do- 
minions. The  pilgrims  were  dispersed  by  the  troops, 
and  their  leader  taken  captive  to  Home  and  burned  as 
a  heretic,  about  the  year  1 1(13.  Their  history  is  very 
similar  in  many  rcspcciB  to  that  of  the  Apostolical*,  led 
by  Segarelli  and  IMcino  a  century  earlier;  hence  some 
have  supposed  that  both  uprisings  were  by  the  same 
sect.    Sec  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  a.  v.    See  Avohtolici. 

Whitefield,  James,  I).  I).,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  8,  1770. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  he  engaged  for  some 
time  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  abandoned  this  work  for 
the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  under  Dr. 
Amlimisc  Marechal.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1800. 
settled  in  Raltimore,  Md.,  in  1817  as  minister  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Marechal  a*  archbishop 
of  Raltimore  May  25, 1828.  He  died  at  Raltimore,  Oct 
19,  1834. 

Whitefield,  J.  O.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Sept.  10, 
1810.  He  was  converted  when  seventeen  years  of  age; 
in  August,  1829.  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the  fid- 
lowing  September  went  to  his  first  appointment.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  was  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
<io»pcl.  He  was  electee!  to  the  General  Conferences 
of  1842,  '46,  '50,  '54.  '58,  '62,  '66,  and  also  of  1870.  of 
which  he  was  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
conventions  of  1867  and  1877,  when  the  dissevered 
Church  wa*  reunited.  In  1874  he  became  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  represented  that 
body  in  the  union  convention  held  in  Raltimore  in 
May.  1877.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1879.  See  Founders  of 
the  J/.     Church,  p.  378. 

White  Garments  were  wom  by  the  clergy  as  early 
a»  the  4th  century,  and  the  use  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time  in  the  ritualistic  churches.  White 


was  selected  as  one  of  the  public  disputants  against  the 
popish  bishops  in  1559;  and  declined  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  and  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy.  Me 
died  in  1571.  The  onlv  published  works  left  bv  him 
which  had  lieeu  ordered  to  march  against  them  are  Lectures  and  f/omilies  on  .St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 

several  of  his  discourses  in  lirirf  Discourse  of  the 
Troubles  Begun  at  Frankfort  (1575).  Wood  speaks  of 
him  as  "a  great  light  of  learning  and  a  most  heavenly 
professor  of  divinity."  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v.* 
Whitehead,  George,  an  eminent  public  preacher 
of  the  Quakers,  was  bom  at  Sunbigg,  in  the  parish  of 
Orton, Westmoreland,  England,  about  1636.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  school  of  Rlencoe,  in  Cumberland ;  taught 
school  for  a  time;  began  to  travel  as  a  Quaker  preacher 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old;  was  several  times  im- 
prisoned, and  sometimes  whipped  for  his  preaching;  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  defence 
of  his  sect ;  was  very  active  in  l>ehalf  of  Dissenters,  and 
exercised  considerable  influence  with  Charles  II.  He 
died  in  March,  1722.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
the  following  mav  be  mentioned:  Sature  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  True  Light  Asserted  (1671)  '.—  The  Christian 
({tinker,  etc.  (1824,  2  pts.),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
William  Pen n  :  —  Fnth usiasm  ubore  Atheism  (1674):— 
The  Way  of  Life  and  Perfection  Liringly  Demtmstrated 
(1676)  : — An  Antidote  against  the  Venom  of  a  Snake  in 
the  G rass  (1697) : — Christian  Progress  of  George  White- 
head, in  Four  Pnrts,  with  a  Supj>lem*nt,  being  Memoirs 
of  his  Life  (1725).  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  LHct.  a.  v.; 
Smith,  Catalogue  of  Friemls"  Books,  ii,  884-908. 

Whitehead,  John,  M.D.,  a  biographer  of  Wesley, 
was  bora  in  1740.  He  studied  medicine,  and  became 
physician  to  the  old  Rethlehem  Hospital,  Moorfields, 
London.  From  1764  to  1769  he  travelled  as  a  Methodist 
preacher,  returning  again  to  his  professional  duties.  He 
was  a  Quaker  for  some  years,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Methodists.  He  was  chief  physician  to  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  during  their  last  illnesses.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  executors  of  John  Wesley  and  the  trustees 
of  City  Road  Chapel,  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Wesley  to  an  audience  "still  and  silent  as  night,"  to  use 
Crowther's  words,  March  9, 1791.  This  sermon  was  pub- 
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lished,  went  through  several  edition*,  and  realized  to  the 
Book-room  a  profit  of  £200.  With  Coke  and  Moore, 
Wesley  appointed  him  literary  executor.  A  long  and 
unfortunate  dispute  ensued  between  Whitehead  and 
his  two  brethren  concerning  the  papers  of  Wesley,  the 
former  refusing  to  give  them  up  for  examination  and  a 
possible  cremation.  For  this  he  was  expelled  from  mem- 
bership ami  from  his  office  as  local  preacher.  White- 
head, having  the  advantage  of  the  possession  of  Wes- 
ley's pa|M?ns  at  once  wrote  a  plain  and  valuable  account 
.d*  the  I *ipts  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  issued  in  1793.  In  the  meantime, 
however  (  171)2),  Coke  and  Henry  Moore  published  a 
hastily  prepared  Lift,  heavy  editions  of  which  were  at 
once  sold,  thus  supplanting  to  a  large  extent  the  more 
authoritative  biography  by  the  layman.  In  1797,  White- 
head restored  the  papers  to  his  co-executors,  and  was 
reinstated  in  his  position  in  the  Church.  Having  served 
as  physician  to  the  Methodists  for  many  years,  he  died 
in  London,  March  18,  1*04. 

Dr.  Whitehead  published  the  following :  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity  (1775,  12mo),  in  which  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's Thoughts  on  Necessity  are  examined  and  defended: 
— Materialism  Philosophically  Examined,  or  the  Imma- 
teriality of  tht  Soul  Asstrltd  and  Proceil  on  Philosoph- 
ical Principles,  in  an  A  nsicer  to  Dr.  Priestley*  Disquisi- 
tions on  Matter  and  Spirit  (Lond.  1778, 78  pp.) : — a  l)is- 
citurse  (ibid.  1791,  8vo)  delivered  at  the  New  Cha|>cl, 
City  Koad,  March  9,  1791,  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  John 
Wesley  : — .1  True  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  tht  Dijeremt  concerning  the  J'ublicadon  of  the  Life 
of  Rett.  John  Wesley  (1792,"  8vo) :— a  Defence  (cod.  8vo) 
of  the  same:  —  a  Life  of  tht  Her.  John  Wesley,  M.A. 
(Lond.  1793-90,  2  vols,8vo;  reprinted  in  Dublin  in 
1800,  with  an  Appendix  by  the  Irish  editor,  and  White- 
head's Sermon  on  Wesley;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  Pref- 
ace by  John  Mcl-eish,  1841,  8vo ;  in  Auburn  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  1854,  8vo),  collected  from  his  private 
papers  and  printed  works,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  ac- 
count of  his  ancestors  and  relations,  with  the  Life  of 
Her.  ('.  Wesley,  M.A.,  collected  from  his  private  journal 
and  never  before  published.  See  Stevenson,  Hist,  of 
City  Itoad  C/uijwl,  p.  87,  377 ;  Crowther,  Delin.  of  Meth- 
odism (1X15,  2d  kL),  p.  105;  Wesley,  Works  (Lond.  3d 
cd.),  iv,295, 351 ;  xiii,  15;  Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wes- 
ley (see  Index,  vol.  iii).  For  the  dispute  about  Wesley's 
papers,  see  My  lea,  Chroiu  Hist,  of  Meth.  Ann.  1792; 
Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesley  ami  Methodism  (see  Index,  iii, 
723);  Advertisement  in  Whitehead's  Lift  of  Wesley, 
and  Lift  of  llmry  Moort  (1791). 

Whltelamb,  John,  one  of  the  Oxford  Method- 
ists, was  Imrn  in  1707,  near  Wroot,  Lincolnshire.  He 
educated  in  the  charity-school  of  that  place,  and 
residing  with  Samuel  Wesley  at  Epworth,  was 
prepared  for  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated al>out  1731.  In  1733  he  became  S.  Wesley's  cu- 
rate, and  afterwards  married  his  daughter.  In  1734 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Wroot,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  July,  1709.  In 
1742  John  Wesley  preached  once  in  his  pulpit,  ami 
friendly  but  not  intimate  relations  existed  between  him 
and  Whitelamb  ever  afterwards.  See  Tyerman,  Ox. 
ford  Methodists,  p.  374  so,. 

White  Stone  (^r/#oc  Xfrr^,  a  white  jwbble),  re- 
ferred to  as  given  to  the  Christian  conqueror  (Kev.  ii, 
17),  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  the  usage  among 
the  Greeks  of  absolving  those  that  were  tried  on  the 
ground  of  any  accusation,  by  the  use  of  white  balls  or 
stones,  and  condemning  by  black  ones.  The  balls  were 
thrown  together  hi  to  an  urn,  whence  they  were  drawn 
and  counted.  But  the  white  stone  is  given  to  the  victor 
himself.  Hence  others  think  reference  is  made  to  the 
tessera  given  to  the  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  reward  to  be  received  from  his 
native  city,  the  value  of  his  prize.  But  in  these  cases 
the  white  stone  is  wanting,  and  the  mystic  inscription 


which  no  one  but  the  recipient  could  read.  The  tt&?< 
ence  is  undoubtedly  to  Hebrew  sources.  Christians  w 
called  kings  and  priests  unto  God  (Rev.  i,  C;  v,  10:  w 
6;  1  Pet.  ii,  5).  On  the  front  of  the  mitre  or  tart*- 
worn  by  the  Hebrew  high-priest  was  a  plat*  of  sr. 
with  the  inscription  "Sacred  to  Jehovah"  (Exod.xrr.L 
86>  The  name  Jehovah  was  the  incommunicable  i, 
secret  name,  which  could  be  pronounced  only  by  iil- 
high-priest,  and  was  known,  as  the  Jews  say,  ooh  : 
him.  Victors  in  the  Christian  struggle  are  to  U  i» 
alted  to  the  dignity  of  high-priesta  and  kings.  Imux. 
of  a  plate  of  gold  in  their  mitre  they  have  a  white 
a  pellucid  or  resplendent  gem,  with  an  inscripticsi 
alcnt  to  "Sacred  to  Jehovah"  (Rev.  i,  4).  a  new  n*w. 
doubtless  some  name  of  the  Saviour,  perhaps  -  ,>*t-! 
to  the  Logos  or  Word,"  that  is,  the  incarnate  Jekrit 
(John  i,  1 ;  xix,  13).  The  whole  probably  symboiir.- 
the  assurance  of  the  faithful  by  the  indwelling  vi it* 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  pellucid  gem,  the  seal  of  tlx 
living  Cod,  having  the  inscription  of  divine  accept*** 
which  no  one  can  read  but  he  who  possesses  it.  .vs 
Seal;  Stonk. 

Whitford  (Whytford,  or  Whytforde),  Hicb- 
ard,  an  English  monk  of  the  16th  century,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  subsequently  Joined  tbe  Orotr  A 
St.  Bridget  in  the  monastery  called  Sion,  near  Ikw- 
ford,  Middlesex,  and  styled  himself  "The  Wretch*  -t 
Syon ;"  afterwards  became  domestic  chaplain  to  «Tur 
iam  Mountjoy.  He  was  the  author  of  several  *<  r^ 
among  which  we  note,  Tht  Fruytt  of  R**i*mpcyv*(\h\l 
—A  Hoke  Called  tht  Pypt  or  fount  of  the  Lift  of  I  n- 
jection (1532) : — and  Dyrtrs  Instrucyms  and  Tntrky-~> 
very  Ntctssarye  for  tht  Utltht  of  Marmu  Soule,  tic 
(1541). 

Whitford,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  r» 
first  minister  at  Monklaud  and  sub-dean  of  Ghup*. 
then  rector  of  Moffat.  In  1034  he  was  ctmateruti 
bishop  of  Brechin,  in  which  see  he  remained  until  de- 
prived by  the  assembly  in  1038,  after  which  he  tied  o 
England,  where  he  died  iu  1043. 
Bishops,  p.  167. 

Whitney,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a 
ter,  was  born  at  Plaiufield,  Conn.,  Aug.  11,  1731.  H< 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1752,  and  was  ordained  & 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1756.  which  charge  he  retained  f  < 
sixty-eight  years,  until  his  death,  Sept.  13. 1824,  thoo^ 
two  colleagues  successively  settled  with  him.  T<>  ex- 
treme old  age  Dr.  Whitney's  mental  faculties  nmtn«i 
almost  as  keen  as  ever;  he  was  social,  witty,  ami  trt 
bad  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  old  aj^e.  Iu  thenko' 
Dr.  Whitney  was  a  moderate  Culvinist.  He  publish*, 
seven  sermous.    See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  55L 

Whitsunday,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  Cbatea 
commemorative  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Gbo-t 
the  apostles,  as  "  they  were  all  assembled  together  *i  j 
one  accord  in  one  place,"  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (o.*-V 
from  which  fact  the  name  Pentecost  is  sometime*  ^ 
instead  of  Whitsunday.  Blunt  says  (IHrt.  «>/"/*>.y. '-"■>' 
Hist.  Theol.),  "  The  etymology  of  the  term  has  he* 
strangely  confused.  It  has  been  derived  (<i)  from  Whit- 
Sunday,  in  supposed  allusion  to  the  white  garment*  <  f 
the  neophytes,  as  Whitsuntide  was  one  of  the  twoctei 
seasons  for  baptism  ;  and  (6)  from  Wytsonday.  Le.WiL 
or  Wisdom,  Sunday,  in  reference  to  the  outj>ouriwr  of 
wisdom  upon  the  apostles.  But  the  real  White  Nii>- 
day  is  the  octave  of  Easter,  or  Jhtminica  in  atbis,  mkI 
both  of  these  derivations  must  be  abandoned  when  t Im- 
proper use  of  the  title  is  considered.  It  is  not  Whi: 
Sunday,  but  Whitsun  Day,  as  Easter  is  Easter  Day:  u>l 
the  week  is  Whitsun  Week,  not  Whit  Week:  aixithc 
season  Whitsuntide,  not  Whittide.  In  Yorkshire. »; 
doubtless  also  in  other  parts  of  England,  tbe 
commonly  called  Whissun  Day,  the  i 
ly  thrown  on  the  first  syllable;  and  l 
jjjg,  jj  issu  u  Moudfi\*  ii  i  i  '  1  W*  li  i  sj  1 1  \ 
name  is  thus  derived,  as  Dr.  Xeale  shows  (i 
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Litvryioloyy,  etc.),  directly  from  Pentecost,  passing,  by 
various  corruptions,  Pingsten,  Whiugsten,  into  the  Ger- 
mau  Pjinysten  ami  the  English  Whitsun,  The  Germans 
have  also  their  Pjinysten-Woche,  in  exact  correspondence 
to  our  Whitsun  Week." 

Still  other  derivations  of  the  term  are  given,  Hamon 
L'Estrangc  thinking  it  is  derived  from  the  French  huit, 
or  eight;  because  there  arc  eight  Sundays  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,    "Wheatley  publishes  a  letter 
of  the  famous  Gerard  Langbain,  written  on  Whitsun- 
eve,  1650,  in  reply  to  a  friend  who  had  asked  of  him  the 
origin  of  the  name,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown 
thnt  the  festival  was  so  called  from  a  custom  among  our ' 
ancestors  upon  this  day  to  give  all  the  milk  of  their 
ewes  and  kine  to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God,  in  order  j 
to  qualify  themselves  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  which  milk  being  then  (as  it  is  still  in  some! 
countries)  called  tcAi/r-meat,  therefore  the  day  from  that  I 
custom  took  its  name."    It  is  also  suggested  that  all 
persons  were  required  to  pay  their  tithe  of  young  be- i 
fore  t  hat  day  or  be  liable  to  the  trite,  or  mulct. 

Anciently  the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  was  a  sort  of  festival,  and  each  I 
was  observed  as  a  day  of  joy.  We  are  told  thai  Chris- 
tians had  solemn  worship  every  day,  and  paid  the  same 
re*pect  to  these  as  they  did  to  the  Lord's  day.  All 
fa*ting  was  forbidden,  and  no  one  prayed  kneeling,  the 
standing  posture  being  considered  more  in  accordance 
with  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  season,  which  was  the 
commemoration  of  our  Saviours  resurrection  and  as- 
cension. At  these  services  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  read,  because  they  contained  a  history  appropri- 
ate to  the  season;  alms  were  freely  distributed;  slaves 
were  liberated;  places  of  worship  were  decorated  with 
evergreens;  ami  baptisms  were  frequently  solemnized. 
At  first  all  persons  were  baptized  as  opportunity  served; 
but  when  the  discipline  of  the  Church  began  to  be  set- 
tled, baptism  was  confined,  except  in  urgent  cases,  to 
Easter  and  Whitsuutide,  iucluding  the  fifty  days'  in- 
terval. 

In  countries  where  Romanism  has  prevailed,  the 
greatest  absurdities  have  been  practiced  on  this  day; 
fire  has  been  thrown  down  from  elevated  places,  to  rep- 
resent the  cloven  tongues  of  fire;  flowers  of  various 
hues  scattered  abroad,  in  token  of  the  various  tongues 
and  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  and  doves  let  loose  to  flutter 
about  the  church  as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit's  presence. 
The  following  instances  are  cited  from  Walcott1*  Saci td 
Archaeology  (p.  612-613):  "At  Lichfield,  1197,  'on 
Pentecost  and  the  three  days  ensuing,  while  the  se- 
quence was  sung,  clouds  were  by  custom  scattered.'  A 
circular  opening  still  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  of 
Norwich,  and  there  are  similar  apertures  at  Exeter. 
Through  it,  on  Whitsunday,  a  man,  habited  as  an  an- 
gel, was  let  down  to  cense  the  rood.  At  St.  Paul's  a 
white  dove  was  let  to  fly  out  of  it,  and  a  long  censer, 
reaching  almost  to  the  floor,  was  swung  from  the  west 
door  to  the  choir  steps,  'breathing  out  over  the  whole 
church  and  company  a  most  pleasant  perfume.'  At 
Dunkirk,  in  1662,  the  cercmouial  was  always  performed 
during  the  chanting  of  the  Veni  Creator,**  in  Spain. 
Balsamon  alludes  to  the  loosing  of  the  dove  in  the  East. 
At  Orleans,  on  Whitsunday,  during  the  singing  of  the 
prose,  birds,  lighted  tow  and  resin,  wildfire,  and  flow- 
ers were  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  At  St.  Julien's, 
Caen,  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  seven  kinds  of 
flowers  were  showered  down.  In  Sweden  churches  are 
on  this  festival  still  decorated  with  the  wind  flower  and 
Pentecost  lily— the  daffodil.  ...  In  most  cathedrals  the 
country  folk  came  in  procession  on  this  day,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  mourns  over  the  unwomanly  Bongs  of  the 
women  who  followed  the  cross;  their  offerings  then 
made  were  called  Whitsun-farthings  or  Pentecoetals. 
( hi  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Whitaun-week 
the  famous  Whitsun  plays  of  Chester  were  acted  from 
the  Hth  century  until  1594  on  Whitsun- Wednesday, 
'  Whitsonday,  the  making  of  the  Creed,'  being  per- 


formed. Tilts  and  tourneys  amused  knights  and  fair 
dames;  the  morris-dancers  delighted  the  common  folks; 
and  in  many  a  rural  parish  the  church  ale.  a  sort  of  pa- 
rochial picnic,  was  kept  in  an  arbor,  called  Kobin  Hoods 
Bower,  followed  by  dancing,  bowls,  and  archery.  .  .  . 
Whitsunday  was  also  called  the  Easter  of  Hoses. 

Whitaun-farthinga.    See  Pkstkcost.m-s. 

Whoaoever  Psalm,  a  local  term  current  in  parts 
of  England  for  the  Athanasian  Creed  (q.  v.). 

Wiceliua.    See  Witzei. 

Wichern,  Johann  Hkixrich,  father  of  the  Inner 
Mission  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Christian 
philanthropists  of  the  century,  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
April  21,  IXOX.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen  and 
Berlin,  and  reached  the  degree  of  "candidate."  On 
his  return  home,  encouraged  by  his  pious  mother,  he 
started  a  Sunday-school  for  the  |ioorest  and  most  wicked 
children  in  the  city,  and  ultimately  had  five  hundred 
children  under  his  care.  It  was  this  school  which  gave 
him  the  idea  of  the  institution  which  he  opened  on 
Nov.  1, 1X33,  at  Horn,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg.  He  called 
it  the  "Hauhe  Haus"  (q.  v.).  In  1845  Wichem  sent 
out  his  Flirt/rfule  Walter  am  dem  Rauhen  Hans,  now 
the  organ  of  the  Inner  Mission,  in  which  he  urged  the 
duty  of  laying  to  heart  the  misery  of  our  fellow-mor- 
tals, and  at  the  same  time  told  the  story  of  his  own 
institutions.  In  1848,  at  the  Church  diet  held  at  Wit- 
tenberg, Wichern  presented  with  such  extraordinary 
eloquence  the  claims  of  the  sick,  the  suffering,  and 
sinful,  who  were  their  countrymen,  that  from  that  hour 
a  new  movement  on  their  behalf  was  begun.  This 
was  the  so-called  "Inner  Mission"  (q.  v.),  the  very 
name  of  which  is  due  to  Wichern.  Under  Kricdrich 
Wilhelm  IV,  Wichern  found  favor  in  court  circles,  and 
exerted  great  influence  upon  the  aristocracy.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  the  University  of  Halle  honored 
Wichern,  in  1851,  with  the  doctorate  of  theology,  while 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  made  him  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme consistory  of  Berlin.  Iu  his  official  capacity, 
Wichern  was  enabled  to  provide  regular  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  prisons.  In  1858  he  founded  the  "  Evan- 
Kelische  Johannisstift"  in  Berlin,  a  similar  institution 
to  the  Kauhe  Haus,  and  organized  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary diaconate.  In  1X72  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  died  at  Hamburg, 
April  7, 1 88 1 .  See  Oldenbcrg.  Jnham  Ileinrirh  Wichern., 
tein  Ul*n  tttui  Wirken  (Hamburg,  1884),  vol.  i :  K  ru  ro- 
om c  her,  ./.  //.  Wichern,  ein  Lebenslnlil  aus  der  (j<</rtnrart 
(Gotha,  1XX2) ;  MoHatuchrift  Jur  innere  Mission  (ed- 
ited bv  Schilfer,  Guterslohe,  18X1),  i,  880  sq.:  Zockler, 
lland'buch  der  theol.  Wissettschaften  (2d  ed.  Nordliligen, 
1X85),  iv,  450  sq.;  Plitt-Herzog,  Real- Fncyklop.  s.  v.; 
Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  ReKyieusts,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Wideburg,  Christoph  Tobias,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Helmstadt,  Dec. 
6,  1717,  is  the  author  of,  He  Inspirations  l)icim\:  —  Dt 
Feccato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum:  —  I)e  Persona  Christi: — 
I)e  Vnione  J'rrsonali  Duarum  Xaturarum  in  Christo: 
—  I>e  Perfecfione  f/ominis  Rcnati: — [)e  Ministerio  Kc- 
clesiaslico: — Tie  Minis tris  Fcclesinj : — T>t  Obscuratione 
Solis  in  Passione  Itominica  0  Matt,  xxrii,  61,  etc.  See 
Jocher.  A  llrjemeines  (Jelehrien-Ujcikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wideburg,  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Gosslar,  Feb.  1, 1641.  He  stud- 
ied at  Helmstadt,  was  made  doctor  of  theology  in  161»3, 
and  died  May  4,  16%.  He  wrote,  Systema  Thrologia 
I'ositivce : — he  Recta  Dubitandi  Ratione: — I>e  Ojtera- 
tionibus  Iki: — l>e  lis,  qua  in  Area  Faderis  Fuerunt 
Servata: — De  Scripturarum  Sacrarum  JHrina  hispi- 
ratione,  etc.  See  Pipping,  Memoriae  Thtologorum ; 
Jocber,  A  llgemeines  GeUArien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Widow  (!"l3ab«,  xhpa)>  Thc  benevolent  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  is  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in 
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the  superior  treatment  which  woman  has  experienced 
among  those  nations  where  it  has  prevailed ;  especially 
in  that  most  forlorn  and  helpless  class  of  females  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  support  and  protection  of  a 
husband.  Among  pagans,  on  the  contrary,  and  con- 
spicuously in  Oriental  lands,  the  condition  of  widows 
is  most  deplorable.  They  are  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  contempt,  and,  in  many  countries,  with 
positive  abhorrence,  as  if  the  cause  of  their  husbands' 
death.  In  India  this  oppression  seems  to  have  reached 
its  culmination  of  misery ;  and  the  atrocious  custom  of 
widow-burning  or  suttee  (q.  v.),  was  for  ages  the  doom 
of  this  unfortunate  class.    See  Woman. 

I.  Wulowt  among  the  Hebrews.— Besides  the  general 
law  against  their  hard  treatment  (Kxod.  xxii,  "2-2-24), 
there  was  special  legislation  respecting  them. 

1.  Their  rights  should  always  be  respected  (Dent,  x, 
18;  xxvii,  19);  nor  should  their  clothing  or  cattle  be 
pledged  (xxiv,  17),  nor  their  children  be  sold  for  debt 
('2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Job  xxiv,  9).  According  to  Maimo- 
nides  (Sanedr.  21,  6)  their  cases  must  be  tried  next 
after  those  of  orphans. 

2.  They  must  be  invited  to  the  feasts  accompanying 
sacrifices  and  tithe-offerings  (Deut.  xiv,  29;  xvi,  11- 
14;  xxvi,  12  sq. ).  Childless  priest-widows  living  in 
their  fathers'  houses  had  a  right  to  the  priests*  meat 
(Lev.  xxii,  13).  In  later  times  it  was  the  custom  that 
the  rich  sent  them  wine  for  the  passover  meal;  in  the 
lime  of  the  Maccabees  widows  were  also  allowed  to  de- 
posit their  property  in  the  temple  treasury  (2  Mace  iii, 
10). 

3.  Gleanings  were  left  for  them  (Deut.  xxiv,  19-21). 
and  they  shared  in  the  battle  spoils  (2  Mace,  viii,  28- 
80).  Their  remarriage  was  contemplated  (Lev.  xxi,  14, 
but  the  high-priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  one),  and 
only  on  the  childless  widow  did  the  Levirate  law  oper- 
ate (Deut.  xxv,  5;  see  Lkvikatk).  The  later  Judaism 
greatly  facilitated  the  remarriage  of  widows  (Jebamoth, 
xv,  1  sq.,4  sq.;  xvi, 4  sq.),  but  this  was  to  be  done  not  less 
than  ninety  days  after  the  husband's  demise.  According 
to  Kethubofh,  xii,2  aq.;  &'i7'i«,iv,3,  if  the  widow  remained 
in  her  husband's  house  the  heirs  had  to  provide  her 
with  the  necessary  rooms  and  means  for  her  support; 
but  if  she  went  to  her  father's  home  she  forfeited  her 
right  to  support  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  neither  she  nor  the  heirs  could  lay  claim  to  her 
dowry  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years,  pro- 
vided she  could  prove  by  oath  that  idic  had  not  yet 
received  anything  of  iu  In  order  to  get  subsistence, 
widows  were  allowed  to  sell  the  pro|>ertv  of  their 
husbands,  both  real  and  personal  (Kethubofh,  viii,  8; 
ix,  9;  Maim,  Ishuth,  xvi,  7  sq.).  In  case  a  man  left 
two  widows,  the  first  wife  had  prior  claims  (ibid.  Conj. 
xvii,  1 ).  Betrothed  women  whose  prospective  hus- 
bands died  were  considered  as  widows,  and  such  a  one 
the  high-priest  was  also  forbidden  to  marry.  In  spite 
of  these  laws  and  regulations,  complaints  of  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  widows  in  Israel  were  heard  at  differ- 
ent times  (Isa.  i,  17,23;  x,  2 ;  Jer.vii,6;  xxii,3;  Kzek. 
xxii,  7;  Mai.  iii,  3),  and  even  in  the  New  Test,  period 
(Matt,  xxiii,  14). 

See  Selden,  De  Succ.  ad  Leg.  Ebr.  in  bona  Defunct. ; 
Mendelsohn,  /ft/.  Gesetze,  iv;  Gana,  Erbrecht,  i,  152  sq.; 
SaalschUtz,  Mosaisches  Rtcht,  831  sq..  800  sq. ;  Fron- 
mUller,  be  Vidua  Iltbrim  (Wittenberg,  1714) ;  Dasso- 
vius,  Vidua  Hrbnra,\n  I'golino's  Thesaurus, XXX,  1028 
sq. ;  Hcrzog,  Reul  Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  Lichtenbcrger,  Ency- 
clop.  des  Sciences  Religieusrs,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

1 1.  Widow*  anion?/  Christian*.— \.  In  the  early  Church 
abundant  ami  cartful  provision  was  made  for  them  by 
special  ministration  appointed  under  the  apostles  them- 
selves (Acts  vi,  1-6);  and  Paul  gives  particular  direc- 
tions concerning  them  (1  Tim.  v,  3-10)  in  terms  which 
have  been  understood  by  some  commentators  as  ranking 
them  in  a  special  class  of  Church  officials,  but  which 
rather  seem  to  indicate  their  general  maintenance  nt 
the  expense  of  the  body  of  believers,  after  a  careful 


discrimination,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  times  t}*> 
dictated.  The  writers  who  immediately  succeed*^  ft* 
apostles  often  refer  to  the  duty  and  practice  of  car  ; 
for  the  poor  widows  of  the  Church  (Henna*,  ,V«W.t 
10;  Sim.  i,  8;  v,  3;  Ignatius,  Ad  Snnrrn.  vi:  Ad  t\r 
carp,  iv,  Polycarp,  Ad  Philip,  iv,  etc).  In  «tiL  li- 
ter times  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  other  i- 
thorities  speak  of  a  distinct  order  by  this  nan*  it.. 
yfptMVp),  but  these  appear  to  have  held  an  «l**m™- 
nary  office,  rather  than  to  have  been  themselves  ber^ 
ciaries.  See  Dkacoxkss.  They  eventually  took  r..», 
like  nuns,  and,  in  fact,  devoted  themselves  to  a  cmret:- 
ual,  or,  at  least,  continent  and  actively  benevolent  a*. 
See  Smith,  Did.  a/  Christ.  Antiq.  a.  v.  At  the  saw 
time  this  body  formed  a  convenient  refiipe  f«*  the  <!*<>- 
tute  widows  of  those  days,  and  in  the  Koman  Caih-ik 
Church  nunneries  have  largely  been  recruited  fn.m  tv 
ranks  of  bereaved  or  disappointed  women.  But.  *si-v 
from  this,  Christian  churches  have  in  all  ages  ejenei 
themselves  with  a  praiseworthy  diligence  and  libmlifr 
to  furnish  shelter  and  maintenance  for  believing  wvfc,* 
whose  relatives  have  been  found  unable  or  unwilling 
provide  for  them.  In  more  recent  times  special  mm:y 
called  "Old  Ladies'  Home*,"  have  been  estaM^L 
where,  for  a  moderate  charge  or  entirely  gratuhotivy. 
indigent  widows  are  comfortably  and  pleasantly  rs^ 
care  of,  without  compelling  them  to  become  objects  4 
public  charity.    See  Poor. 

Wiedenfeld,  Kaiu.  Wimiklm,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  born  at  HUnshoven,  l*russja.  Apr! 
6,  1801,  was  in   1824  pastor  at  Griifrath.  and  diwi 

I  in  1856,  doctor  of  theology.  He  published.  Jem.*;  / 
Klagelirder,neu  iibrrsetzt  und  eitduteri  ( Klberfeld,  185*' 1 . 

1  — Kritik  des  Simonismus  (Barmen,  1832): — [>e  Hov.it* 
Sacra  Scriptura  Intetprete  (Leipsic,  1835) :—  I'eber  *w 
Ehescheidung  unter  den  Erangelischen  (1*37): — /V> 
beln  Jesu  fir  Kinder  (Ml):—Chi-i*flirher  Uaxmrhr. 
(1847)  .—Gristlicher  Rathgtber  (1848),  etc  See  Zueh- 
old,  Ribl.  Theol.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wieseler,  Kari.  Gkoro,  a  Lutheran  thenhpj^ 
of  Germany,  was  lx>rn  at  Alfenzelle,  Hanover,  Feb.  ^ 
1818.     He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  commenced  U 
academical  career  there  in  1839.    In  1851  he  was  cai- 
as  professor  to  Kiel,  in  1863  to  Greifswalde,  was  to*  . 
member  of  consistory  in  1870,  and  died  March  II, 
doctor  of  theology.    He  published,  De  Christiavo  (V- 
pitis  Pana  (Gottingen,  1835): — Sum  Marc,  xri,  S-i"-' 
et  Joh.  xxi  Getaiiui  Sinl,  etc.  (1839) : — Die  70  Work*  *i 
Propheten  Daniel  erbrtert,  etc  (cod.) : — Ckrtmoh<pK'u 
Synapse  (IIamburg,1848) :—  Chronologie  des  apostolurio 
Zeilalters  (  Gottingen,  1845 ) :  —  Kommrntar  ilrr  ■» 
Brief  an  die  Galater  (1859)  :—  Vntersnchmg  uber  »i 
I/ebraerbivf  (K'\e\,  1861 ) : — Deitrag*  zur  richtige*  Wt  - 
digung  der  Ecangelien  (Gotha,  1869): — Gesekicki*  i* 
liekenntnissrtandes  der  luth.  Kirche  Pommems  (Steftis. 
1870):— Die  NatvmditSt  der  kleinasiatische*  Cnl^  r 
(GlUerslohe,  1877)  .—Die  t:hristenrerfolgungen  derti* 
ren  (1878):  —  Zur  Geschichte  der  neutestamentH^. >i 
Schrift  und  des  Urchristcnthums  (1880)  :— L'ntrrstc^'- 
gen  zur  Geschichte  und  Religion  der  alien  Gemunn  n 
Asien  und  Europa  (188l),etc    Sec  Plitt-Herxog.**- 
Encyklop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wieser.  Johannes,  a  Jesuit  and  professor  ia  t!w 
university  at  Innsbruck,  who  died  in  1885  at  ft<r#n.  e 
the  author  of,  Die  liedeutung  der  Ilerz-Je*n-Avi>x*> 
und  des  Gebetsapostolates  fur  unsere  Zrit  (Innsbrwc*. 
1869):— Pauli  Apastoli  Ifocfrina  de  Justijicaticmt  a 
Eide  sine  Of>eribus,  etc.  (Trient,  1873)  : — r>ie  L'nftkS*?- 
keit  des  Papstes  und  die  miwhener  Encaguugen  (JtC'1, 
— Der  jesuitische  Krankhritsstoff  in  der  Kirche  (hx&- 
bruck,  1872):— Z>te  Ddlliugerischt  Dreikirckenider^x 
(Brixen,  1875)  :—Der  Spiritismus  und  das  Ckristealb* 
(Ratisbon,  1881).    (B.  P.) 

Wife.    See  M  arm  age;  Womax. 
Wigand,  Johaxn,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  O 
many,  was  bom  at  Mausfeld  in  1523.    He  stadia:  u 
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Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  his  native 
chy  in  1546,  superintendent  of  Magdeburg  in  1553,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Jena  in  1564)  (from  which  position 
he  was  discharged  the  next  year),  superintendent  of 
Wisniar  in  1562,  and  again  professor  at  Jena  in  1569. 
In  1570  he  accompanied  the  duke  Johann  Wilhelm  to 
the  diet  at  Spires,  but  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  in 


Charleston,  S.  (X,  Jan.  8,  1808.  He  was  converted  at 
sixteen,  graduated  from  Charleston  College  in  1827,  en- 
tered the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1828,  and  im- 
mediately sprang  into  position  and  popularity.  After 
laboring  successively  on  the  l'edee,  Orangeburg,  Sum- 
ter, and  Abbeville  circuits,  and  in  Charleston  and  Cam- 
den stations,  he  was  ap|K>inted  agent  for  Randolph- 


1573,  Wignnd  was  expelled  from  Saxony.    At  the  in-  j  Macon  College  in  1834;  in  1837  was  made  professor  of 


stance  of  Martin  Chemnitz  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Konigsberg.  and  in  1575  he  was  made  bishop  of 
I'nnierania.  Wigand  died  at  Licbemuhl,  Prussia,  Oct. 
21,  1587.  He  was  an  ultra-Lutheran,  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  Flacius  (q.  v.).  and  took  part  with  great  vehe- 
mence in  all  controversies  of  the  time,  persecuting  with 
blind  fanaticism  any  one  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinions.  At  hist  he  fell  out  with  his  own  master, 
with  whom  he  at  one  time  labored  for  the  establish- 


English  literature  in  that  institution;  two  years  later 
presiding  elder  of  Cokesburg  District;  in  1840  editor 
of  the  Southern  Christum  Adcocate;  in  1854  president 
of  Wofford  College;  in  1859  president  of  the  Southern 
University  at  Greensboro",  Ala. ;  and  in  1866  bishop, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  his 
death  in  Charleston,  Feb.  15. 1882.  He  was  singularly 
effective  as  a  preacher,  dignified  and  successful  as  an 
administrator,  ardent  as  a  friend,  and  modest  and  ear- 


ment  of  a  Lutheran  popedom,  and  wrote  against  him.  \  nest  as  a  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  Atmnal  Confer- 
Wigand's  autobiography  is  found  in  Fortgesetzte  ences  of  the  M.  E,  Church  South,  1882,  p.  151. 
Sammlung  ron  alien  Und  neuen  theologischen  Sachen  Wigram,  Joskimi  Cotton,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
(Ix?ipsic,  1738),  p.  601-620,  where  a  complete  list  of  all  Cmircn  of  KnKiandf  wa9  boni  Dec.  26,  1798,  being  the 
his  writings  is  also  found;  com  p.  also  Zcumer,  1  •/«  ™,W)f9jr  Robert  Wigram,  bart.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
rnftftorumJeitennum,  p.43sq.,  Schlusselburg,  Oral  to  bridge  in  1820,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822,  and 
Funebris  de  Vita  et  Obitu  J.  W'igandi  (Frankfort.  1591) ;  priea(  ,hc  n(,xt  vcar.  in  1827  hc  wa8  npnojntC(|  ^vre. 
Salig,  Geschichle  der  aug*burg.  Confession,  i,  639  sq. ;  ,ary  of  lhe  ^ational  Society  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
iii,  279  sq.;  Arnold,  Preusstsche  Kirchengeschkhte,  p.  t|on  0f  ,ne  Poor,  and  in  the  same  year  became  assistant 
346  sq.;  Walch,  JJist.  und  theol.  EinUitung  in  die  Re-  minigter  at  St.  James's,  Westminster;  in  1835  he  was 
ligvmsstreitigkeiten,  i,  57  sq. ;  iv,  100  sq.:  Planck,  Ge-  appointed  rector  of  Fast  listed,  Hants;  in  1847  was 
schichte  des  protest.  Ishrbegrijfs,  iv,  195  sq.;  Dolhnger,  i  mffl,,e  arcbdeacon  of  Winchester,  holding  that  position 
Reformation,  ii,  476 ;  Preger,  Flacius,  i.  82  sq. ;  ii,  34  sq. ;  un|ll  nis  appointment  as  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  which 
Frank,  Geschkhte  der  protest.  Theologie,  i,  97 ;  Schultc,  I  he  was  consecrated  |n  i860;  from  1851  until  I860  he 
FteUraoe  zur  Entstehungsgrschkhtc  der  M arpleburger  ;  VM  rector  of  St#  Man  's,  Southampton.  Hc  died  sud- 
Crnfurien  (Neisse,  1877);  Wegele,  Geschichte  der  deut-  denlv  al  Londonf  April  6,  1867.  His  literarv  remains 
schen  f/istoriographie  (1885).  p.  328  sq.;  Wiigenroann,  of  a  jarKe  mimber  of  published  sermona.  See 

in  Plitt-Hcrzog's  Real- Eneyklop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.)  \  American  Quar.  Church  Rev.  July,  1867,  p.  346. 

Wigbert,  Saint,  the  lirst  abbot  of  Fritzlar,  was  a  \     Wlgrdr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  name  of  the 


native  of  England.  In  734,  when  Boniface  had  be- 
come bishop  of  Mayence,  he  invited  Wigbert  to  come 
to  Germany,  and  take  charge  of  the  Fritzlar  abbey. 
Under  the  new  abbot  the  school  soon  became  famous. 
\Vigl>crt  died  in  747.  See  Servatus  Lupus,  I'ita  S. 
Wiyberti,  Abbafis  Fritzlariensis,  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
ffenedict.  iii,  671  sq. ;  Miracubi  W'iglterti,  edited  by 
Waitz  in  Pertz,  Monumevta  Hist.  German,  vi,  227  sq. ; 
Rett  berg,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  i,  593  sq. ; 
Wattenbach,  Ikutschlantls  GeschichtsqiieUen  im  Mitttl- 
ulier,  4ih  ed.  i,  195;  Ebert,  Geschkhte  der  Literatur  des 
M ittrlaltt  rs,  ii,  206;  Halm.  lionifaz  und  I.ul,  p.  141  sq. ; 
I'litt-Herzog.  Real- Eneyklop.  s.  v.;  Lichlenberger,  En- 
cyclop,  ties  Sciences  Rtligieusts,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wighard,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth.   He  had  been  chaplain  to  Deusdedit, 
anil  had  been  educated  in  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  I 
1 1  «>  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  and  metro-  i 


large  plain  which  serves  the  Asas  and  the  Einheriars, 
the  Mnspelheimers.  with  Hcl,  Loke,  Fenris,and  Jbrmun- 
gand,  as  a  batlle-tlcld.  It  has  an  area  of  10,000  square 
miles. 

Wike,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  is 
a  child  which  the  moon  with  Bil,  the  daughter  of  the 
Asas  exalted  to  heaven,  in  order  that  both  might  be  its 
constant  companions.  Some  see  in  this  a  reference  to 
the  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

Wikeford,  Robkrt  ME,  D.C.L.,  an  Irish  prelate, 
was  born  in  Essex,  and  was  arcbdeacon  of  Winchester. 
For  a  time  hc  was  fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  sec  of  Dublin,  Oct.  12,  1375,  before  the 
close  of  which  year  he  was  consecrated.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  1378  he  had 
an  exemplification  and  confirmation  of  the  manor  of 
Swords  to  him  and  his  successors.    About  1880  he  had 


,  a  grant  to  the  see  of  all  its  ijossessums.    In  1.1*2  De 
i.olitan  of  all  England  some  time  between  A.D.  b64  and  ;         ,   .  .     .         /    .  ,  .  . 

I  \\  ikeford  was  ordered  to  attend  a  conference  of  the 

prelates,  to  be  held  at  Naas.    In  1385  he  was  again 

1  appointed  lord  chancellor.    In  1390  hc  visited  Eng- 
ine Hook,  Lxcts  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  142.  , 1  r.     .       .     ..  .  .  ,  ,  „  n»»i. 

'         J  J  '       .  land,  where  he  died,  Aug.  29  of  that  vear.  SeeDAltou, 

Wight,  Hkxry.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  I  4j/moiy,  „ffhe  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  142. 
was  born  at  Medtield,  Mass.,  in  1753,  ami  was  a  grad- 


es. He  immediately  went  to  Rome  to  be  consecrated, 
where  he  died,  soon  after  his  arrival,  of  the  plague. 


uate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1782.  His  or- 
dination took  place  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Jan.  5, 1785,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  a  new  house  of  worship. 
Of  this  church  hc  continued  to  be  the  sole  pastor  for 
more  than  thirty  years  (from  1785  to  1815).  On  Nov. 
18  of  the  latter  year,  the  Rev.  Joel  Mason  was  ordained 


Wila,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  one  of  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  and  was 
ruler  of  night  and  death. 

Wilbur,  Hervey,  D.D.,  an  American  minister, 
was  bom  at  Wendell,  Mass.,  in  1787.  He  was  pastor  of 
his  native  place  from  1817  to  1823,  subsequently  pre- 


as  his  colleague.  Dr.  Wight  was  dismissed  at  his  own  '  sided  over  several  female  seminaries;  and  died  at  New- 
request  Nov.  11,  1828.  His  residence  during  the  re-  j  buryport  in  1852.  He  was  the  author  of,  Discourse  on 
mainder  of  his  life  was  among  his  own  people  in  Bristol.  J  the  Religious  Education  of  Youth  (1814) :  —  Reference 
He  died  Aug.  12,  1837.  His  ministry  in  Bristol  wasj  liible  (IH2Z) :— Elements  of  Astronomy  (1829) :— Lexicon 
a  prosperous  one,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons  1  //  Useful  Knowledge  (1830)  :— and  Rrftrence  Testament 
being  received  into  the  membership  of  the  Cliurch  dur-i  for  Bible  Classes  (1831). 


ing  his  pastorate.  See  Jlarrard  General  Catalogue, 
p.  87 ;  Memorials  of  R.  I.  Cong.  Ministers.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Wightman,  William  May,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at 


Wilbur,  John,  an  American  minister  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  was  born  at  Hopkiuton,  R.  I.,  in  1774.  He 
opposed  the  introduction  into  the  society  of  any  new 
doctrines  or  practices,    hi  1838  he  was  accused  by  aev- 
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Cyneg.  iit.  184  sq.),  and  is  especially  made  in  Scnptar* 
the  symbol  of  a  nomadic  life  (Gen.  xvi.  12).  The  Si- 
lowing  is  a  close  translation  of  the  poetical  d*»crif<i  r. 
of  the  wild  ass  given  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxix.  5-*j  : 

Who  sent  forth  [the]  wild-ss*  free: 

Yea,  the  yoke-hands  of  the  onsjrer  who  opened  ? 

Whom 'I  have  assigned  the  desert  [n«]  hi*  hoa«-e. 

Even  his  conchln^'-plsce!'  [the  soil  sterile  as  ifj 
lie  will  lanph  st  the  crowd  of  the  city  j 
The  hooting*  of  the  driver  he  eaauol  hear. 

The  quest  <>f  the  monntains  [is]  his  ft«ed ; 

Yen,  ofler  every  green  [thin*;]  will  he  see 

From  the  frequent  and  familiar  allusions  to  the  w-Iii 
ass  in  Scripture,  we  may  conclude  it  was  much  m** 
numerous  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  id  fcw- 
mer  times  than  it  is  at  present.  Though  well  ki»«  = 
by  name,  the  wild  ass  is  rarely  now  found  west  nf  u-* 


eral  members  of  the  Khode  Island  yearly  meeting  of  [<Wc  aypoc] ;  so  the  Eastern  ovoc.  ajfnoc,,  Pboem 
publishing  statements  derogatory  to  the" character  of  Cod.  xlii,  91;  Philostr.  ApoU.  iii,  2;  .-Elian,  .4»tw. 
Joseph  John  Gumcy,  who  was  then  visiting  the  United  52),  a  species  inhabiting  the  desert  (Job  xxiv.  5.  Im. 
States.    He  was  sustained  in  his  course  by  bis  own  xxxii;  Jer.  ii,  2, 4),  roaming  free  (Job  xxxix.  b\  linru 
montblv  meeting,  that  of  South  Kingston;  but  that  on  herbs  (vi,  5;  Jer.  xiv,  6),  which  is  likewise  tw*- 
bodv  having  been  superseded  by  the  Greenwich  meet-  tinned  in  profane  authors  (Aristolwi  mm.  yi. 36 
ing.'he  was  disowned  by  the  latter  body,  and  its  action 
confirmed  by  the  higher  powers.     His  supporters  in 
various  parts  of  New  England  united  in  forming  a  sep- 
arate yearly  meeting,  whose  members  were  known  as 
M Wilhurites."    They  maintain  the  strictest  tradition; 
of  the  sect,  and  claim  that  Quakers,  as  a  IhkIv,  are  giv- 
ing up  their  principles.   Mr.  Wilbur  died  in  1856.  He 
was  the  author  of,  Xarratice  atul  Exposition  of  the  IaiU 
Procretlings  of  the  Xew  England  Yearly  Meeting,  etc 
(1845)  :— A  Few  Remark*  upon  the  Omirocersy  beticeen 
Gitod  and  Ecil  in  the  *w/y  of  Ennuis  (1855) :— and 
his  Journal  and  Correspondence  have  apjiearcd  since  his 
death  (1859). 

Wilburitea.  See  Wilbur,  Jott*. 

Wilcocka,  Joskph,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1673.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford ;  chosen  demy  of  his  college  at  the  same  time  with 
Boulter  and  Addison,  from  which  circumstance  this  was 
called  "  the  golden  election ;"  became  chaplain  to  the 
English  Factory  at  Lisbon;  returned  to  England,  where 
he  became  chaplain  to  George  I,  and  preceptor  to  the 
Children  of  George  II;  became  prebendary  of  West- 
minster in  March,  1720;  was  made  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter in  1721;  translated  to  the  sec  of  Rochester  in  1731, 
and  at  the  same  time  held  the  deanery  of  Westminster; 
and  died  March  9, 1756.  He  published  some  single  ser- 
mons.   Sec  Chalmers,  Jiiog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Wild,  Frledrich  Karl,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  who  died  at  Kirchheim,  July  3,  1869,  in 
the  author  of,  her  modern*  Jesuitism •■■  t  (Nurdlingen, 
1843):— (Jottes  Wort  und  die  Kirche  (Stuttgart,  1845): 
— Ein  Wort  gegen  dm  iiblichen  (iebrauch  und  die  htr- 
kiinmiliche  Sttllung  der  Apokryphen  in  der  erawfelischen 
Kirche  (1854): — Jacob  lltilbrunner.  Ein  Held  unter 
da,  Streiten,  Jetu  Chtisti  (Leipsic,  1859).  Sec  Zuch- 
o\t],Ribi.Theol.*.v.    (a  P.) 

Wild,  Johanu.   See  Fkrcs. 

Wild,  Johann  Christoph  Frledrich,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian,  waa  botn  at  Plossberg,  June  13,  | 
1803.    He  studied  at  Erlangen,  was  in  1830  preacher 
at  W assert rudingt  n.  and  in  1839  pastor  at  Schonberg, 
where  he  labored  for  twenty-nine  years.    In  1868  he 


Hauran  (Bashan) ;  nor  do  we  find  it  in  the  Sinaitic  wil- 
derness. The  species  which  is  found  east  of  Syria  i* 
the  A  sinus  hemippus,  or  Syrian  wild  ass,  which  diffrn 
from  the  A  sinus  hemione,  the  wild  ass  of  Central  A«u. 
in  sundry  slight  particulars  of  osteology  and  fors. 


was  called  to  Unterschwaningen,  in  Bavaria,  and  died  This  species  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Jew<.  sal 
April  6,  1882.  He  wrote,  f  V6er  gottliche  Strafe  und  »  probably  \Xw  pere  of  Scripture.  The  Annus  rwJ^-v. 
Strafgerichte.  (Anspach,  1882)  :  -  Systematische  Dar-  or  Onager  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  the  tan*  a*. 
stellung  der  Cnterscheidungslehre  der  katholischen  und  inhabits  the  Egyptian  deserts,  and  must  also  nave  been 
profestantisehen  Eire  he  (Nordlingcn,  1842)  :-/>«-  Tod  known.  If  the  species  were  distinguished  from  ta* 
im  I.ichte  der  Offenbarung  (Nuremberg,  1847).  See  s.vrian  onc.  il  ma.v  probably  be  the  oroo*  of  the  He 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1448.    (B.  P.) 


Wild,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  poet,  and  wit,  was  born  at  St.  Ives,  Hunting- 
donshire, in  1609.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge;  received  his  first  degree  in  divinity  at 
Oxford  in  1612;  was  appointed  rector  at  Aynhoe,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1646;  ejected  at  the  Restoration;  and 
died  nt  Oundle  in  1679.  He  was  the  author  of,  Tragedy 
of  Christopher  tore  at  Tower  Hill  (1660)  :—/ter  Boreale 
( eod. ) :  —  Poem  on  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Cabimy  in  Xewgafe  (1662):  —  Poems  ( J 668)  :  —  Rome 
Rhym'd  to  Death  (1683),  being  a  collection  of  choice 


brew.  Travellers  have  seen  this  ass  wild  in  the  dearra 
of  North  Africa,  in  small  troops  of  four  or  five.  WVs 
riding  in  the  Sahara,  they  have  detected  what  they  t«* 
to  be  antelopes  on  a  slightly  elevated  mound  of  sand :  then, 
by  their  glasses,  discovering  they  had  no  horns.  ti<y 
suspected  they  were  the  horses  of  Hedawin.  whi? 
might  be  concealed  behind  them,  till  they  allowed  an  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  to  make  them  out  more  dearly, 
when,  snuffing  up  the  wind,  they  dashed  off  at  a  speed 
which  the  best  of  horses  could  not  have  approached 
Tristram  saw  a  wild  asa  in  the  oasis  of  Soul",  wkk-fc 
had  been  snared  when  a  colt;  but  though  it  had  bees 
kept  for  three  years  in  confinement,  it  was  as  untrart- 


poems,  in  two  parts,  written  bv  the  earl  of  RJochester],  i  , , 

I)r.  Wild,  etcLrAe  Benefice^  a  Comedy  (1689).    In  ablc  "  whe°  fint  cau8nt».b,tin«T  »nd  k.ck.ng  far*** 
1870  appeared  Poems  by  Robert  Wild,  D.D.,one  of  the 
Ejected  Ministers  o/"1662;  vcith  a  Historical  and  Rio- 
graphical  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Kev.  Johu  Hunt. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wild  Asa  (X?B,/>"i ;  once  [Job  xxxix,  5] 
ardd;  Chald.  [Dan.  v,  21]  ^T,  ardd;  Sept.  tvaypoc 


at  every  ono  who  approached  it,  and  never  enduring  • 
saddle  on  ita  back.  In  appearance  and  color  it  ccaW 
not  have  been  distinguished  from  one  of  the  raws 
specimens  of  the  tame  ass.  The  Syrian  wild  ass  ( Asi- 
nus  hemijtpus)  in  no  way  differs  from  the  Africaa  ra 
habita.  All  the  species  of  wild  asa  arc  more  or  k» 
migratory,  travelling  north  and  i 
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™,  in  large  herds.  The  Asiatic  (.4  sinus  hemippus) 
•roceed  in  summer  as  far  north  as  Armenia,  marking 
heir  course  by  grazing  the  herbage  very  closely  on 
heir  march.  In  winter  they  descend  as  far  as  the 
hores  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Vfrican  species  is  only  in  summer  seen  on  the  confines 
if  Egypt,  retiring  in  winter  towards  the  interior.  Their 
labit  of  congregating  at  watering-places,  and  of  stand- 
ng  on  the  watch  on  any  rising  ground,  are  both  al- 
lied to  in  Scripture  (Psa.  civ,  11 ;  Jer.  xiv,  6).  See 
Tristram,  A  "a/.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  42.    See  Ass. 

Wild  Beast  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at  Psa. 

,11;  lxxx,  13  [elsewhere  "abundance,"  Isa.  Ixvi,  11], 
•f  nt,  ziz,  a  poetical  word  for  any  moving  creature  of 
he  field.  Another  Hcb.  term,  chaydh  (S"PH,  Sept. 
hjoiov,  £«ov,Sr/p,  rfrpairovc,  Krijvoc,  ipirfrov,  Snpia- 
.wroc.  fipwroc;  Vulg./<ra,  animantia,  animal),  also 
endered  "beast,"  "wild  beast,"  is  the  feminine  of  the 
djective  *n,  "living,"  used  to  denote  any  animal, 
t  is,  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "wild 
*ast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fully  expressed 
y  the  addition  of  the  word  FniSn,  has-sadeh  (wild 
*ast)  "of  the  field"  (Exod.  xxiiij  11 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  22; 
*ut.  vii,  22 ;  Hos.  ii,  14 ;  xiii,  8 ;  Jer.  xii,  9,  etc.).  Sim- 
Ur  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  STPH,  chryedh  (Dan.  iv, 
ii).    See  Beast. 


WILD  BEAST  ok  thk  Deskkt  is  the  rendering  of 
he  A.  V.  at  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14  :  Jer.  1,  30  [else- 
therc  "  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,"  (Psa.  lii,  9;  lxxiv, 
4 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  13]  of  the  Heb.  word  found  only  in  this 
ense  in  the  plur.  C^S,  tsiyim,  although  the  sing. 
o,  occurs  Numb,  xxiv,  24  ;  Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxx, 
• ;  Dan.  xi,  30,  in  the  sense  of  "  ship."  It  is  thought  to 
enotc  some  (or  perhaps  any)  species  of  animal  living 
ii  the  desert,  such  as  jackals,  ostriches,  etc.  The  an- 
ient versions  are  inconsistent  (Sept.3»jpia,u'(fci\/i«ra; 
'ulg.  bestia,  dracones).  The  Targum  understands  apes, 
liohaelis  (Suppl.  p.  2086)  serpents,  Aurivillius  (Ih'ssert. 
..  298)  vampyres,  Saadias  and  Abulwalid  irild  bulls,  and 
then  wild  cats.    See  Bochart,  Uieroz.  ii,  211. 

WILD  BE 
he  A.  V.  at 

leb.  word  which  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  the  plur. 
r»K,  iyim,  although  it  frequently  occurs  both  in  the 
ing.  and  plur.  in  the  sense  of  "  island."  The  ancient 
iiterpreters  variously  understand  cats  (Chald.and  Kim- 
ht)  and  spectres  (Sept  bvott vraii n >•_■■■ ;  but  later  writ- 
rs  generally  agree  that  the  jackal  (q.  v.)  is  meant, 
rum  its  habit  of  howling  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  843). 

Wild  Bull  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at  Isa.  Ii, 
«,©f  Stin,  td  (Sept.  ati<r\iov;  Vulg.  oryx),  which  is 
iow  generally  thought  to  denote  some  of  the  larger 
pecies  of  aniehpt  (q.  v.),  as  the  same  word  in  a 
lightly  longer  form,  i«n,  te6,  occurs  elsewhere  (Dent, 
iiv.  3,  A.  V.  "  wild  ox"),  where  the  ancient  interpreter? 
Sept.  opi>£ ;  Vulg.  oryx),  as  well  as  the  context, 


Oryx. 


in  that  sense.  The  particular  kind  is  probably  the 
oryx,  although  no  exact  species  may  have  been  intended. 
Others,  however,  arc  inclined  to  regard  the  crealure  in- 
tended as  kindred  rather  with  the  reim,  or  "unicorn  "of 
our  version.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  various  animals 
1  of  the  ox  kind  are  figured  on  the  monuments  as  tribute 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians.    See  Buffalo. 

Wilderness  is  in  the  A.  V.  the  most  frequent  ren- 
dering of  nanri  (midbar,  t)  ipijpoc),  which  primarily 
denotes  a  region  not  regularly  tilled  or  inhabited  (Job 
xxxviii,26;  Isa.  xxxii,  15;  Jer.  ii,  2),  but  used  for  pas- 
turage (from  ^^totraci,  referring  to  the  cattle-paths) 
(Jer.  ix,  9;  Psa.  Ixv,  13;  Joel  ii,  22;  Luke  xv,  4); 
mostly  treeless  and  dry,  but  not  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  fertility,  such  as  arc  of  frequent  occurrence 
5 AST  of  the  Islands  is  the  rendering  of  in  th«  East  (Robinson  ii,  656;  occasionally  cultivated 
Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv,  14 ;  Jer.  1,  39,  of  the  | in  8P°,st  Josephus,  A  nf.  xii,  4, 6).  Towers"  were  some- 
times erected  in  them  for  the  protection  of  flocks  (2 
Chron.xxvi,  10;  2  Kings  xvii.9;  comp.  Isa.i,8).  The 
term  is  likewise  in  some  instances  applied  to  particular 
barren  tracts  of  hard  arid  steppes  (Isa.  xxxv,  6 ;  xii,  18 ; 
xliii,  20;  Lam.iv,3;  Mali, 3)  overrun  with  wild  ani- 
mals (sec  Koscnmuller,  Monjenl.  i,  88  sq.) ;  although  for 
such  spots  the  words  Pl^-cd  -.SI'S  (Joel  ii,3;  iv,  19), 
t^l,  renr  (see  Credner,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kril.  1833, 
iii,  788  sq. ),  etc.,  are  usually  employed.  For  a  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  of  these  dry  wastes,  see  Mirage. 

Although  this  kind  of  region  is  not  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  Palestine,  yet  the  term  midbdr  is  applied  to 
the  following  localities  in  it  or  its  immediate  vicinitv 
[sec  Dkseut]: 

1.  The  WiUlerness  of  Judah.  also  called  Jeshimon  (1 
Sam. xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1,3),  isa  rocky 
district  in  the  eastern  part  of  that 
tribe  adjoining  the  I>cad  Sea  and 
including  the  town  of  Engedi  (Josh, 
xv,  61 ;  Judg.  i,  16).  It  appears  to 
have  extended  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kedron,  a  few  miles  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  to  the  hills  of  Judah.  The 
convent  of  Mar  Saba  (q.  v.)  is  a 
marked  feature  of  one  of  its  wild 
and  barren  dells.  See  Jldaii,  Wil- 

DF.ltXK.SS  OF. 

On  the  N.W.  border  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah  lav  the  Wilderness 
of  Tekoa  (2  Cbron/xx,  20 ;  1  Mace. 


and  Antelope.  (From  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Nimrud.) 
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ix,  33) ;  as  in  its  E.  part  appears  to  have  lain  the  Wilier-  I 
mi  ofEm/edi  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  2),  and  in  its  S.  part  fae  Wil- 
derness of  Ziph  (xxiii,  14  sq.)  or  j»/«tm  (q.  v.),  other-  j 
wise  called  Jerutl  (2  C'hron.  xx,  1G).   The  Wiltlemess  \ 
of  St.  John  (Matt,  iii,  1,3;  com  p.  xi,  7 ;  Luke  i,  80)  is  a 
pot  of  the  desert  of  Judah;  although  modern  tradition 
gives  that  name  lo  the  neighborhood  of  Ain  Karim  west 
of  Jerusalem.    See  John  thk  Baptist. 

2.  The  Wilderness  of  lieersheba  ((  Jen.  xxi,  14)  lay  I 
south  of  that  town  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  Et-Tih. 
See  Bkkrshk.ua. 

3.  The  Wilderness  of  Jericho  (Josh,  xvi,  1),  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  rather  Bethany,  was ; 
an  extension  of  the  desert  of  Judah,  a  rough  and  stony 
tract  full  of  precipices  (see  Josephus,  .-I  nr.  x, 8,2),  which 
contains  the  so-called  khan  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  x, 
80).  Its  N.  E.  extremity  is  the  trildtrness  of  Quaranta- 
M  (q.  v.),  and  its  N.  W.  extremity  the  wilderness  of 
Beth-item  (Josh,  xviii,  12). 

4.  The  Wilderness  of  Gibeon,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city,  north  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

6b  The  Wilderness  of  Reuben  (Deut.  iv,  43),  denotes 
the  barren  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bezer,  on  the 
border  of  the  tribe  towards  the  Arabian  desert.  See 
Kkibks. 

6.  The  Wilderness  ofBethsaidn  (Luke  ix,  10),  a  past- 
ure-ground adjoining  that  town,  apparently  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan.  See 
Bktiisaida. 

For  the  Wilderness  of  A  robia  Petuea  or  of  Mi.  Si- 
nai, including  those  of  Kthnm,  Paran,  Shur,  and  the 
A  rabah,  see  Wilderness  ok  the  Waxderixgs. 

WILDERNESS  ok  the  Wandkrino  of  the  Children 
of  IsrtieL  This  is  a  convenient  popular  designation  of 
the  wide  region  in  which  the  people  were  led  by  the 
divine  guidance  under  Moses,  for  forty  years,  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan.  It  was  here,  amid  nature's  grandest  anil 
wiltlest  architecture,  wrapped  in  nature's  profoundest 
silence  and  solitude,  far  removed  from  the  din  and  dis- 
traction of  the  world  of  life  and  action,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  met  with  their  (Jod,  ami  witnessed  manifesta- 
tions of  his  glory  and  majesty  and  power  such  as  mor- 
tals never  witnessed  before,  and  never  can  witness  again. 
There,  as  Stanley  says,  "  they  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  desolation  which  was  forcibly  contrasted 
w  ith  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  were  enclosed 
within  a  sanctuary  of  temples  and  pyramids  not  made 
with  hands— the  more  awfid  from  its  total  dissimilarity 
to  anything  which  they  or  their  fathers  could  have  re- 
membered in  Egypt  °f  Palestine.  They  were  wrapped 
in  a  silence  which  gave  full  effect  to  the  morning  and 
the  evening  shout  with  which  the  encampment  rose 
and  pitched,  and  still  more  to  the  '  thunders,  and  the 
voice  exceeding  loud'on  the  top  of  Horeb"  (Sirt.and  Pal. 
p.  20).  The  appropriateness  of  these  natural  features 
to  the  scenes  recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative  cannot 
safelv  be  overlooked  bv  the  modern  critic  and  commen- 
tator. They  tend  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  consisten- 
cy of  Bible  history  in  its  minutest  details.  (In  our 
treatment  of  it  here  we  adopt  for  the  most  part  the 
article  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  iiihk).  See  E.xouk. 


I.  General  Configuration  ami  Features  —  1.  Prineipal 
Divisions.  —  The  country  embraced  in  the  "Wilderness 
of  Wandering"  extended  from  the  borders  of  Ev'vpt  nud 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  to  the  plateau  of  Arabia 
on  the  end.  How  muc  h  of  the  latter  it  included  cannot 
be  determined,  because  the  enstern  boundary  of  Kdom  Is 
indefinite:  and  even  were  it  minutely  defined,  it  would 
he  Impossible  to  ascertain  how  clu*e  to  or  how  far  from 
it  the  Israelites  travelled.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Iheir  march  was  never  conducted,  like  that  of  a  modern 
annv,  in  one  dense  column.  It  bore  a  fur  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  migration  of  nn  Arab  tribe,  who«?  flocks, 
herds,  shepherds,  and  guards,  with  their  families,  spread 
over  the  couutry  for  many  miles.  Travellers  in  this  re- 
gion oftcu  pass  through  a  moving  tribe  whose  outer  ex- 
tremities are  twenty  miles  apart.  The  southern  limits 
of  the  wilderness  were  marked  by  the  Red  Sea  and  its 
gulfs;  and  the  northern  by  Canann,  Moab,  nnd  Bashan. 

This  vast  tract  is  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabab,  and 
the  deep  valley  of  the  A  rabah,  luto  two  great  eecllous. 


The  western  section  is  trlangnlar  in  form,  the  base  br:-: 
marked  by  the  Mediterranean  coast  nud  the  bills  J. 
dab,  and  the  apex  by  Ra*  Mohammed  on  tbe  exUt-K 
smith.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region  is  vrn  > 
marknble,  and,  as  it  formed  the  chief  scene  <»f  the  or- 
dering* of  the  Israelites,  it  must  be  described  with  t**s* 
minuteness.  From  the  shore  of  tbe  Mediterranean  agrrt' 
plain  extends  inland.  At  first  it  is  very  loir,  and  s'a-idr; 
with  mounds  and  ridges  of  drifting  sand.  It  rises  r>-' 
ually,  and  the  sand  gives  place  to  a  white,  flinty  V  . 
which  scantily  covets  the  limestone  stmts.  As  tietr. 
vntlon  increases,  long  reaches  of  rolling  table-Isad,  i 
broad  ridges  with  naked  crowns  and  long  gravelly  sl^p** 
stretch  away  far  as  tbe  eye  can  see,  while  shallow.  n»i-: 
wadya,  and  bare,  rocky  glens,  seam  it*  surface  and  wkA 
away  waterless  to  tbe  sea.  Towards  tbe  east  tbs  t.-.h<- 
land  becomes  still  more  uneven.  The  ridge*  rise  hiyv- 
and  arc  more  ruueed,  and  the  valleys  are  deeper  and  w'  ■■ 
er.  Here,  however,  are  some  smooth  expanse*  of  npl« 
plain,  and  broad  beds  of  wadys,  coated  with  a  l^at  N: 
rich  soil.  Springs  and  wells  also  become  more  frr^uttt, 
and  occasionally  a  streamlet  may  be  traced  for  a  mile  -r 
two  along  jig  tamarisk-fringed  bed.  At  leugtb  tbe  iv 
teau,  having  attained  an  altitude  of  about  two  ib'io«-i  ', 
feet,  breaks  down  abruptly,  in  a  serle*  of  irregn!*.-  v 
races, or  wall-like  cliffs,  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Ardui. 
Such  are  the  general  features  «.f  the  de*ert  of  el-Tlti.  I  • 
name  Is  remaikahle.  Et-Tlh  signifies  "The  Waoderor." 
and  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  wandering*  of  tbe  1- 
raelttcs,  the  tradition  of  which  has  lteen  handed  d  «~ 
through  a  period  of  three  thousand  year*.  It  was  »:  'it 
eastern  border  of  the  plateau,  in  the  v:dlev  of  tbe  Art!'/ 
that  the  camp  was  pitched  so  long  nrxsnnd  tbe  s*-r-; 
fountain  of  Kadesh :  and  It  was  up  the  wild  puses  !*»: 
lead  from  the  Arabah  to  the  table-land  that  an  infat-js.V 
and  rebellions  people  attempted  to  force  their  way,  agaiarf 
the  divine  command,  Into  Canann,  when  they  were  trim 
back  with  disgrace  by  the  hardy  Amnlekite*  iNomb  xr» 
40-46). 

On  the  north  the  plateau  of  et-Tlh  rise*  grades!)* 
meet  the  swelling  hills  and  green  vale*  or  Palestine.  O 
the  south  it  also  rises  in  long,  bare,  gr.tvelly  slop**  : 
Jehel  et-Tlh,  which  sweeps  round  like  the  arc  of  a  S* 
and  regular  as  a  colossal  wall,  from  8uex  to  tbe  bead  ,.' 
the  guff  of  Akabah. 

The  Arabah  Is  a  deep,  wide  valley,  running  in  a  stnv.-t; 
line  from  the  gulf  of  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Fr«>sji*t* 
latter  it  rlm»  in  ft  series  of  terraces",  supported  by  w  - 
like  cliffs,  until  it  attains  an  elevation,  of  three  or  f  r 
hundred  feet  above  (he  level  of  the  ocean;  then  it  i- 
clit.es  gently  to  the  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  Akabah.  T - 
greater  portion  of  it  is  a  bare  and  barren  de*ert,  twn . 
in  part  with  a  light,  flinty  soil,  and  in  part  with  li*»«e*.i*c 
Low  shrnhherle*  of  tamarisk  appear  here  and  tberr.  H 
clumps  of  camel-thorn  are  met  with,  but  these  are  its  m-h 
products.  Foriulaius  are  nlmost  nuknown  in  it.  fu: 
of  Kadesh  Is  the  only  oue  of  any  note  recorded  in  a*tr«c 
!  or  modern  times.  Along  it*  western  side  runs  a  rar^» 
of  bare,  rugged  limestone  hills,  from  two  to  three  rb>> 
sand  feet  hi  height.  The  range  is  deeply  fcrroard  t" 
long,  dry  ravines,  like  rents  in  the  roeky  strain :  -■ ' 
l  tbe»e  form  the  only  approaches  to  the  plateau  of  e:-?-r 
;  Most  of  them  are  impassable  to  human  feet :  and  s* 
|  cut  far  into  the  table-land,  they  effect  unity  bar  -.11 
sage  along  its  eastern  border.  The  Israelite*,  tbrrrf  **. 
In  their  approach  to  Kadesh  from  Sinai,  mnst  have  tw 
elled  along  the  Arabah,  or  else  have  treaded  tbe  iuttr.r 
of  tbe  platean  itself. 

On  the  east  side  of  tbe  valley  is  a  monntain-raofe  ef : 
different  character.  Its  southern  section  i*  granite,  »*• « 
Ing  the  sharp  peaks  and  deep  colors  of  the  Siuaitle  gr«; 

then  give*  place  to  sandstone,  whose  h  e- 


The  granite  then  gives  place  to  sandstone, 
are  still  more  gorgeous.   This  range  formed  tbe  cvco'i 
of  the  Edomlte*.  into  which  tbe  Israelite*  never  :*«• 
trated.   Thev  were  compelled  to  turn  back  from  Mm- 
Hor,  march  down  the  Arabah,  and  pas*  rouud  the*.-^ 
ern  and  eastern  sides  of  Kdom.   The  de*ert  of  Artii  . 
thus  formed  the  scene  of  their  last  wanderings.  It  »  » 
vast  table-land,  extending  from  the  m.mutaiij-racrr  of 
Edom  eastward  to  the  horli.ui.  wlthont  tree  «t  t*rsU 
►iream  or  fountain.    'Hie  surface  Is  either  bare  mck,<- 
white  gravel  mixed  with  flints,  or  drifting  Mnd.  Tar  r*r, 
Uedawln  dread  tlie  passage  of  this  ■  great  and  terrib*  *v 
demess."    For  days  together  the  daring  traveller 
ventures  to  cross  It  must  hasten  onward,  and  sh-«td  :» 
snpply  of  water  which  he  is  obliged  to  carrv  wrb  t 
fail,  all  hoi«  is  gone.    Wallin,  one  of  tbe  verv  few  *t 
traversed  It.  ^ays,  "It  Is  a  tract  the  io,i*t  desoUit 
sterile  I  ever  saw.  Its  Irregular  surface  is,  impend  nf 
elation,  covered  with  small  stone*,  which,  shinimrsceie 
thncs  in  a  tlark  swarthy,  sometimes  in  a  bright,  *t  t 
ci»lor,  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  manner  most  ttja-v 
ous  to  the  eyes'*  (Journal  of  the  Roy.  Geog  Sne.  rxhr.  !** 
Mr.  Palernve,  who  crossed  It  more  recently,  almost  is  tt« 
track  of  Wallin,  also  gives  a  frightful  account  of  it  <7Vs>- 
els  in  Arabia,  1, 8  sq.).    It  is  far  more  desolate  and  dresrr 
and  terrible  than  any  part  of  the  region  west  of  the  Ar»- 
bah. 

2.  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai.— The  twin  gulf*  of  Sees  ~'i 
Akabab,  luto  which  tbe  Red  Sea  separates,  embrace  tti» 
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rimiL'le  nn  it*  west  find  east  sides  respectively.  One  or 
,iher  of  them  is  in  sight  from  almost  nil  the  summits  <>r 
he  Siualtic  cluster,  und  from  the  highest  points  both 
■ranches.  The  ensteru  const  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  U  strewn 
rlth  shells,  and  with  the  forests  of  submarine  vegetation, 
rtiich  possibly  gave  the  whole  sen  its  Hebrew  appella- 
[on  of  the  "Sea  of  Weeds."  The  "  hnge  trunks"  or  it* 
'trees  of  coml  may  l>e  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore," 
rhile  nt  Tf«r  cnbins  nre  formed  of  madrepores  gnthered 
rum  it.  and  the  debria  of  concliylin  lie  thickly  hentied 
n  die  beach.  Similar  "coralline  forests"  nre  described 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  88)  ns  marking  the  const 
f  the  jrnlf  of  Akabah.  Tho  northern  portion  of  the 
rhole  peninsnln  is  a  platenn  bonnded  sonthwarda  by  the 
tinge  of  et-Tlh,  which  droops  acro*B  it  on  the  nmp  with 
curve  somewhat  like  thnt  of  a  slnck  rbnln,  whose  points 
f  suspension  are,  westwards,  Smv,  and  enstwnrd,  l>nt 
irther  south,  some  "sandstone  cliffs,  which  shut  off" 
bis  region  from  the  gnlf  of  Aknbnli.  The  north-westeru 
lember  of  this  chain  converges  with  the  shore  of  the 
nlf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run  nearly  parallel.  Its  ensteru 
lember  throws  off  severnl  fragments  of  long  and  short 
rlges  towards  the  golf  of  Akabah  and  the  northern 
l.itean  called  from  H  et-Tih.  The  Jebel  Dillal  (Iinrck- 
nrdt,  Dhelel)  Is  the  most  southerly  of  tlie  continuation* 
f  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Reiaen,  III,  lit,  413). 
he  greatest  elevation  In  the  et-Tlh  range  is  attained  a 
tile  west  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its  most  somberly 
"ini;  It  Is  here  4664  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
rum  this  point  tho  watershed  of  the  plateau  runt  nb- 
quely  between  north  and  east  towards  Hebron;  west- 
srd  of  which  line,  nnd  northward  from  the  westerly 
iember  of  Jebel  et-Tlh,  the  whole  wndy -system  is 
rained  by  the  great  Wndy  el-'Arish,  along  a  gradual 
•<pe  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  shorter  and  much 
eeper  slope  eastward  partly  converges  into  (he  large 
Hits  of  wndys  Fikreb  and  el-Jeib,  entering  the  Dead 
>«  s  south-western  angle  throngh  the  southern  wall  of 
ie  Ghor,  and  partly  finds  nn  outlet  uenrly  pnrallel,  but 
rther  to  the  smith",  by  the  Wndy  Jernfeh  Into  the  Ani- 
ih.  The  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1300  feet 
How  the  Mediterranean)  explains  the  greater  steepness 
this  eastern  slope.  In  crossing  thin  plateau,  Seetzen 
nud  that  rniu  and  wind  bad  worked  depressions  In 
irts  of  its  flat,  which  contained  a  few  shrubs  or  Isolnted 
i -lies.  This  flat  rose  here  and  there  in  heights  steep  on 
ie  side,  comjwwed  of  white  cbalk  with  frequent  lumps 
flint  embedded  (iMd.  ili,  4*).  The  plateau  lins  a  central 
•lot  in  the  station  Khun  Nukhl,  so  unmed  from  the 
te-trees  which  once  ndorued  its  wndy,  but  which  have 
I  disappeared.  This  point  Is  nearly  equidistant  fr<  m 
rz  westward.  Akabah  enstwnrd,  el-'Arlsh  northward, 
rl  the  f<H»t  of  Jebel  Musn  southwnrd.  It  lies  half  a  mile 
ith  of  the  "  HnJ-route,"  between  Suez  and  Akabah, 
lien  traverse*  "a  boundlese  flat,  drearv  and  desolate" 
•id.  p.  M),  and  is  1494  feet  above  the  Mediterranean — 
arly  mi  the  same  meridian  as  the  highest  point  before 
*lu'ned  to  et-Tih.  On  this  meridian  also  lies  um-Sh<\- 
m,  farther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the  entire  neiiln- 
la,  having  an  elevation  of  9300  feet,  or  nearly  double 
it  of  et-TIb.  A  litile  to  the  west  of  the  same  meridian 
« el-'Arish,  and  the  southern  enpe,  Ki\s  Mohammed,  is 
nated  about  S4°  17*.  Thus  the  parallel  31°  and  the  me- 
ian  84°  form  Important  axes  of  the  whole  region  of 
•  peninsula.  A  full  description  of  the  wilderness  ofet- 
l  is  clven  by  Itobinsoii  (liibl. 
«.  i,  177,  ITS,  199),  together  with 
iiemorandtim  of  the  travellers 

0  explored  it  previously  to 
uself. 

)n  the  eastern  ed>re  of  the  pla- 
it to  the  uorlb  of  the  et-Tih 
ge,  which  is  raised  terince- 
v  by  a  atep  from  the  level  of 
Ohor,  rises  a  slngnlnr  second, 
rcckoulng  that  level  Itself,  a 
rd  platenn,  superimposed  on 
general  surfnee  of  the  et-Tih 
ion.   These  Rnssegner  (J/ai-) 
Mngnisbe*  ns  three  terraces  in 
chnlk  ridges.   Dr.  K i n-e.  in 
Anmerkvngen  on  Seetzen'* 
»els  (Reiaen,  III,  iil.  410),  re- 
ks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tlh  i*  Mm 
ites  niijri,  or  fii^xt  of  Plol- 
r,  in  whose  view  that  range 
rends  to  the  ext<eme  souiheiu 
nt  of  the  peninsnln,  thus  id- 
ling, of  course,  the  Slnaitic 
ion.    This   confusion  arose 
n  a  want  of  distinct  conrep- 

1  of  geographical  details.  'I  be 
ne  seems  to  hnve  been  ob- 
■ed  from  the  dark,  or  even 
:k,  color  which  is  observuble 
isrts. 

he  HnJ  -  route  from  Snez  to 
d>ah,  crossing  the  peninsula 
a  direction  a  little  sonth  of 
I,  may  stand  for  Ibe  chord 


of  the  arc  of  the  et-Tlh  range,  the  length  of  which 
bitter  is  about  oue  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
is  of  limestone  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  7),  covered 
with  coarse  gravel  interspersed  with  black  flints  and 
drift  (Hussegger,  Map).  lint  lis  desolation  has  not  always 
been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep  having  once 
•.'raxed  in  parts  of  it  where  now  only  the  camel  is  found. 
Three  passes  through  the  et-Tlh  range  are  mentioned  by 
Itobinson  (Ribl.  Re*.  1, 183 :  comn.  661-R63,  A  pp.  xxil)— er- 
Kakineh,  the  western;  el-Mureikby,  the  eastern:  and  el- 
Warsnh,  between  the  two.  These* nil  meet  south  of  Hn- 
haibeh  (Itehoboth,  (Jen.  xxvi,  22  ?),  in  about  north  latitude 
81°  .'»',  east  longitude  84°  4V,  and  thence  diverge  towards 
Hebron  and  Gnzn.  The  eastern  is  noted  by  Ktissegger  as 
4603  feet  nbove  sea-level.  Seetzen  took  the  et-Tlh  range 
for  the  "Mount  Seir,"  passed  on  the  wny  from  Sinai 
(  Horeb,  Dent.  I,  S)  to  hndesb  Barnea  by  the  Israelites 
(Reiaen.  Ill,  2S  ;  comp.  Ki  use,  .1  nmerkumten,  iii,  417).  It 
would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to  the  Israel- 
ites, going  south-eastwards  near  the  const  of  the  gulf  of 
Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  towards  Suez,  I.  e.  in  the  oi>- 
poslte  direction,  mentions  s  high  sandy  plain  (Reiaen.  ill, 
111),  apparently  near  Wady  Gburiindel,  wheiicc  its  steep 
southern  face  was  visible  in  n  white  streak  stretching 
westwards  and  eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  [Sinai  atut  Pales- 
tine, p.  7)  says,  "However  much  the  other  mountain*  of 
the  peninsnln  vary  In  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of 
the  Till  are  always  alike— always  faithful  to  their  tabular 
ontllne  and  blanched  desolation."  They  appear  like  "a 
long  limestone  wall."  This  traveller  saw  tbem,  however, 
only  "from  a  distnnce"  (ibid,  and  note  2).  Seetzen,  who 
crossed  them,  going  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  says  of  the 
view  from  the  Highest  ridge  of  the  lower  mountain-line. 
"What  a  landscape  was  that  I  looked  down  npon !  On 
nil  sides  the  most  frightful  wildeme*s  extended  onl  of 
sight  lu  every  direction,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  speck 
of  green.  It  whs  nu  alternation  of  flats  and  hills,  for  the 
most  part  black  ns  night,  only  the  naked  rock-walls  on 
the  hummocks  and  heights  showed  patches  of  dazzling 
whiteness . . .  a  striking  image  of  our  globe,  when,  through 
Fhneton'*  carelessness,  the  snn  came  too  near  to  it" 
(Reiaen,  111,  50).  Similarly,  describing  the  scenery  of  the 
Wady  el-Blnni,  by  which  lie  passed  the  et-Tih  range,  he 
says,  "On  the  south  side  rose  a  considerable  range,  deso- 
late.  Craggy,  and  naked.  All  was  limestone,  chalk,  and 
flint-  The  chalk  cliffs  gave  the  steep  offset  of  tbe  Tib 
range  on  Its  sooth  side  tbe  aspect  or  a  anow  mountain  " 
(p.  02).  The  proper  entrance  to  the  Interior  of  this  line, 
although  not  the  usual  one  for  travellers,  is  by  Wady 
Wutab,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  Wady  Ghtirflndel,  nud 
is  n  fair  specimen  of  tbe  passes  of  this  entire  region. 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  tbe  peninsula  are,  that 
from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime  plain,  nt  n  dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  ihlrtv  miles  from  the  sea,  passing  el- 
'Arlsh  :  that  from  Suez  to  Tilr,  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Snez  through  the  Kim  :  and  thai  from  Aknbah,  near  Ezlou- 
geber,  ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  Arabah  through 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  by  several  passes,  not  far  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  Hebron,  in 
a  course  here  nearly  north-west,  then  again  north.  A 
modern  mountain  rond  has  been  partially  constructed  by 
Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of  the  Wady  llebrAn,  leading 
from  the  coast  of  the  gulf  nt  Suez  toward*  the  convent 
commonly  culled  St.  Catherine's.    The  ascent  from  the 


Wady  Wutab. 
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i  of  the  Arab  ih  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  Its  north- 
extremity  than  elsewhere)  towards  the  general 
plntean  I*  by  the  pan*  el-Khfirar.  by  which  the  level  of 
that  broad  surface  is  attained.  The  entailer  platean  rests 
obliquely  upon  the  hitter,  abutting  on  the  Dead  .Sen  nt 
Mnsada,  where  it-  ride  and  that  of  the  lower  floor  con- 
verge, and  Is  reached  by  ascending  through  the  bleher 
Nukb  e*-5"ifa.  It*  fare,  corresponding  to  the  southern 
fare  of  the  Tih  plntean,  looks  considerably  to  the  west  of 
south,  owing  to  this  obliquity,  and  is  delineated  like  a 
wcll-<icfliied  mountain-wall  in  Kicpert'a  man,  having  at 
the  south-east  angle  a  bold  buttress  In  the  Jebel  M  "ikh- 
rah,  and  at  the  south-west  another  in  the  Jebel  'Aralf  eu- 
Nnkah,  which  stands  out  apparently  In  the  wilderness 
like  a  promontory  nt  sea.  From  the  firmer  mountnin, 
iis  most  southerly  point,  nt  abont  30°  SO'  north  latitude, 
this  platean  extends  northwnrd  a  little  east,  till  it  merges 
in  the  southern  slope  of  Juda?n,  but  nt  about  3<i°  50'  north 
latitude  (a  cut  nearly  through  by  the  Wndy  Fikreh, 
trenching  Its  area  eastward,  and  not  quite  meeting  the 
Wndy  Mfirrah,  which  has  its  declivity  apparently  towards 
the  Wady  el-'Arlsh  westward.  The  face  of  mountain- 
wall  mentioned  above  may  probably  be  "the  mountain 
of  the  Amorltes,"or  this  whole  higher  plateau  may  be  so 
(Dcut.  I,  7,  19,  iiO).  A  line  drawn  northward*  from  Bis 
M  hammed  passes  a  little  to  the  west  of '  Arftif  en-Nnknh. 

On  tbe  whole,  except  In  the  Debbet  er-Hamleh,  sand  is 
rare  iu  tbe  peninsuln.  There  is  little  or  none  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  plain  el-Kan  on  the  south-west  const  is 
gravelly  rather  thnn  snndy.  Of  sandstone  on  the  edge* 
of  tbe  granitic  central  mass  there  is  no  lack.  It  U  chiefly 
found  between  the  chnlk  nnd  limestone  of  et-Tih  and  the 
southern  rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebel  DillAI  is 
of  sandstone,  in  lull  vertical  cliffs,  forming  the  boundary 
of  er-Itamleh  on  the  east  side,  and  similar  steep  sandstone 
cliffs  are  visible  in  the  same  plnln,  lvmg  on  its  north  and 
north-west  sides  (Seetzen,  Heitett,  ili.  66;  comp.  ill,  418). 
In  the  Wndy  Mokntteb  "the  soft  surface  of  these  sand- 
stone cliffs  offered  rendv  tablets'"  to  the  unknown  way- 
farers who  wrote  the  "S*innitic  Inscriptions."  This  stone 
gives  In  some  pnrts  n  strong  red  hue  to  the  nenrer  land- 
scape, nnd  softens  into  shndes  of  the  subtlest  delicncy  in 
the  distance.  Where  the  surface  ha*  l»een  broken  away, 
or  fretted  and  enten  by  the  nction  of  wnter,  these  hues 
arc  most  vivid  [Sinai  and  paUntine,  p.  KM*).  It  has  been 
ed  that  the  Egyptians  worked  the  limestone  of  et- 
and  that  that  material,  as  found  in  the  pyramids, 
was  there  quarried.  The  hardness  of  the  granite  In  the 
Jebe!  et-Tur  has  been  emphnlicnllv  noticed  by  travellers. 
Thus,  in  cmistrncting  recently  tfie  mountain  road  for 
Abbas  Pasha,  "the  rocks"  were  found  "obstlnntely  to 
reMst  even  the  gunpowder's  blnst,"  nnd  the  shnrp,  glass- 
like  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear  away  the  workmen's 
shoes  nnd  cripple  their  feet  (Hamilton,  Sinai,  the  Htdjaz, 
and  Sotulan,  p.  IT).  Similarly,  Lnlmrdc  says  (Comm.  on 
Sumb.  xxxiii,  36 ):  "In  my  journey  across  thnt  country 
(from  Kgvpt,  throngh  Sinai  to  the  OhAr).  I  hnd  carried 
from  Cairo  two  pnir  of  shoes ;  thev  were  cut,  and  my  feet 
came  thr««igh  ;  when  I  arrived  at  Aknbnh,  luckily  I  found 
in  the  magazine*  of  thnt  fortress  two  other  pairs  to  replace 
them.  On  my  return  to  Slnal,  I  was  barefoot  again.  Hus- 
sein then  procured  me  sandals  half  ati  luch  thick,  which, 
on  mynrrlval  in  Cairo,  themselves  were  reduced  to  noth- 
ing, though  they  had  well  preserved  my  feet"  Seetzen 
noticed  on  Mt.  St.  Catherine  thnt  the  granite 


grained  and  very  firm "  (ili,  90).  The  name  Jebel  et- 
Tur  includes  the  whole  cluster  of  mountains  from  el- 
Furein,  on  the  north,  to  um-Shnmer,  On  the  south,  and 
fiom  Mum  and  ed-Deir,  on  the  east,  to  llum'r  and  Serbal. 
on  the  west,  including  St.  Catherine,  nearly  south-west 
of  Musa.  By  "  Sinai  H  is  generally  understood  the  Musa 
plnteau,  1  vet  ween  the  Wady  Leja  (Stanley,  Map)  nnd  the 
Wadv  Shueih,  ou  it*  western  and  north-eastern  flanks, 
nnd  "bounded  north-westward  by  the  Wady  er-Haheh, 
and  south-eastward  by  the  Wady  Sebayeh.  The  Arabs 
give  the  tmme  of  Tar— properly  menuiug  a  high  mountnin 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  I*ale*tine,  n.  8)— to  the  whole  region 
south  of  the  Haj-route  from  Suez  to  Aknbnh  ns  far  as 
Itas-Mohammed.  The  name  of  Tar  is  also  emphalicnlly 
given  to  the  cultivable  region  lying  south-west  of  the 
Jebel  et-Tftr.  Its  fine  nnd  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies 
a  good  wav  southwards,  down  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Here 
opeus  on  the  sea  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  l>e  found 
in  the  peninsula  (Burckhnrdr,  A  rob.  ii.862;  Wellsted,  ii. 
9),  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow  down  the  range  of 
Sinai  westward  tStauley,  Sinai  and  J'aUftine,  p.  19). 

II.  Interior  l'tak*.  —  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
insula lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griinsteln,  and  porphyry 
rocks,  rising  to  between  eight  thousand  and  nlue  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles  a  scalene 
triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  Its  northern  or  louger 
side,  on  which  bonier  Hnsse»ger's  map  gives  a  broad, 
skirting  tract  of  old  red  sandstone,  reaching  nearly  from 
gulf  to  gulf,  and  traversed  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a 
tertiary  formation,  ruuuiug  nearly  north-west  nnd  south- 
east. On  the  south-west  side  of  this  triangle  a  wide  al- 
luvial plain — narrowing,  however,  towards  the  uorth — 
lines  the  const  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  while  that  on  the  east- 
ern or  Akabah  const  is  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disappear. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  nud  the  granitic  mass  a 


strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  Interposed,  the 
converging  at  HAs  Mohammed,  the  southern  pnn»*^q 
of  the  whole.  This  nnclen*  of  plntonic  rocks  is  sail  * 
!>ear  no  trace  of  volcanic  action  since  tbe  origan!  ty. 
heaval  of  Its  masses  (Stanley,  21,  it).  La  horde  (7t*t>  v 
p.  106)  thought  he  detected  some,  but  does  not  afflns  .'. 
Its  general  couflgnrntion  runs  into  neither  ranges  -x 
peak*,  but  is  that  of  a  plateau  cut  aero**  with  inter**  r- 
lng  wadys,  whence  spring  tbe  cliffs  nnd  mountain  pe?t* 
beginning  with  a  very  gradual  aud  terminating  in  a  un 
!  steep  ascent. 

In  the  present  day  the  name  Sinai,  as  above  stated.  • 
given  by  Christians  to  the  cluster  of  mon  Mains  to  wr  s 
we  have  referred ;  but  tbe  Arabs  have  no  other  turn*  U? 

J  this  group  thnu  Jebel  et-Tur,  sometimes  adding  lb*  £  - 
tloctive  epithet  Siiuu    In  a  stricter  sense  tbe  name  Htx. 

|  is  applied  to  a  very  lofty  ridge  which  lies  betweea  :  » 
two  parallel  valleys  of  Sher  nnd  el-Leja.    Of  ihfe  ri«*S! 

j  the  northern  end  t*  sometime*  termed  Horeh,  ibe  sacv.- 
ern  Sinai,  now  called  Jebel  Musa,  or  Moees*  Mount.  TV 
entire  district  is  a  heap  of  lofty  granite  n>ck«,  with  «>»-. 

,  gorges  and  deep  valleys.  The  several  mountains  in  :u* 
peninsuln  seem  all  to  ascend  gradually  till  they  rrs:i 
their  highest  point  in  the  group  of  Sinai,  which  prrse-r  • 
a  wild  aspect  of  broken,  cleft,  and  irregular  masse*,  ■  u 
pointed  tops  and  precipitous  sides.  The  entire  groc:  > 
made  up  of  four  huge  ranges,  which  ran  sooth  and  norri, 
with  ati  Inclination  eastward.  The  rang*-*  are  sepiri>- 
from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or  watercourse*. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of  fil  - 
ler* seem  to  bespeak  remarkable  features  for  the  recta 
of  this  cluster,  and  they  are  generally  so  replete  m;i  n- 
terest  that  a  few  leading  details  of  the  aspect  of  priacj-t: 

j  mountains  may  And  place  here.  Approaching  the  grts- 
itic  nucleus  from  the  north  side,  Seetzen  fmnd  hisxJ 
"ever  between  two  high  wild  and  naked  eiiflb  of  gns- 

I  He."  All  possible  forms  of  mountains  blended  in  'Jx 
view  of  tho  group,  conical  and  pointed,  truncated, 
rated,  nnd  rounded  [Rtfaen,  ili,  67,  69).  Immediately  :-r~- 
vions  to  this  he  bad  been  upon  the  perpendicular  sai  > 
stone  cliffs,  which  in  el- 1)1  Hal  bounded  the  sandy  pl.i 
er-Ramleh  on  tbe  enstern  side,  while  similar  steep  n- 4- 
stone  cliffs  lay  on  the  iiorih  and  north-west.  On  a  ne-rs; 
view  small  bright  quartz-grit  (<}nar2-kie*et j,  of  mhv^r 
yellow  and  reddish  hue,  was  observed  in  the  co»r* 
grained  sandstone.  Dr.  Stanley,  approaching  froa  iLv 
north-west,  from  Wady  Shells),  through  wadys  Sidr.  :mi 
Feiran,  found  the  P»cks  of  various  orders  more  or  Ie« 
interchanged  and  intermixed.  In  the  flrst,  "red  t»<- 
resting  on  dark-green  bases  closed  the  prospect  in  from." 
doubtless  both  of  granite  Contrast  wiih  this  the  (in- 
scription of  Jebel  Musa,  as  seeu  from  Mt.  St. 
(Ibid.  p.  77), "  the  rtddtih  granite  of  lia  lotrer 


in  the  gray-^reen  granite  of  the  peak  Itself.**    Wady  S*J- 
lies  "  between  red  granite  mountains  descending  prec  r- 
tously  ou  tbe  sands,"  but  just  in  the  midst  of  it  the  grata 
is  exchanged  for  sandstone,  which  last  forms  the 


is  exchanged  tor  sandstone,  which  last  f  >rrus  tte  r-i- 
tablets  of  the  Wady  Mokntteb,  Iving  in  the  way  U>  WVt 
Feiran.   This  Inst  is  full  of  "endless  windings. "and  b*t 


the  curious  sight  of  the 
from  head  to  foot,  aa  if  with  boiling 


wards  ns  they 
colors  tell  their  own  st 


colors  tell  their  own  story,  or  chalk  and  lime* 
sandstone  and  granite."   Besides  these,  "huge 
white  clay  and  sand  are  at  Intervals  planted 
mighty  watercourses  (the  now  dry  wadys), 
the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tremendoa*  au*i 
In  vi an  torrent,  left  there  to  stiffen  into  sandstone  "  .p.  71. 
The  Wady  Feiran  is  bounded  southwards  by  the 
Nedlyeb  aud  the  Jebel  Serbal,  which  extend  westward 
to  the  maritime  plain,  aud  eastwards  to  the  Sinaitk  g~  -n* 
further  or  sonthern  side  lies  the  wto< 


part  of  el-KAa,  previously  noticed  as  the  "  Wilderness  of 
Sin."   Seetzen  remarks  that  Jebel  Feiran  ia  not  ao  r-r- 
vidnal  mountain,  but,  like  Sinai,  a  cou.*ptcuoas  rr  . 
(Iiri*rn,  Ili,  107;  comp.  lii,  413). 

1.  Serbftl  rises  from  n  lower  level  than  the  Sinaitk  groo,*, 
nnd  so  stands  out  more  fully.   Dr.  Stewart's  accooot 
its  summit  confirms  that  or  Burckhardu    The  brs-.#r 
mounted  from  tbe  northern  side  a  narrow  plateau  a:  :1k 
top  of  tbe  easternmost  peak.  A  block  of  gray  grra  < 
crowu*  it  and  several  contiguous  blocks  form  one  or  t* 
grottoes,  and  a  circle  of  loose  stones  rests  in  the  oar-  * 
plateau  at  the  top  [Trnt  and  tht  Khan,  p.  117, 119).  Tbe 
"  five  peaks,"  to  which  "  in  most  points  of  view  it  it  rn! 
cible,  at  first  sight  appear  inaccessible,  bat  are  divided  ?? 
steep  ravines  filled  with  fragments  of  fallen  srranita.'  Ik. 
Stanley  mounted  "over  smooth  blocks  of  granite  tc  tw 
top  of  the  third  or  central  peak,"  amid  which  **  inssEr  - 
able  shrubs,  like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very 
mlt_"   Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  assisted  by  loose "***««» 
arranged  by  human  hands.   The  peak  divides  Into  "ts 
eminences,"  on  "the  highest  of  which,  as  on  in*  baci 
of  some  petrified  tortoise,  yon  stand,  and  overk<ok  t's* 
whole  peninsula"  [Sinai  and  FaUsti**,  p.  71.  78k  Kav 
segger  says  "the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serbal  is  porphy- 
ry   (AVism,  ili,  876).   Dr.  Stewart  mentions  the  ext*c*.« 
view  from  its  summit  of  the  mouutains  "i 
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.he  north-east.  And  of  the  Sinai  lie  range,  "  cJosely  pocked  * 

v  i Mi  the  intermediate  Jebel  Wateiah,  "forming  the  most 
:onfused  muss  <>f  mountain-tops  that  can  he  Imagined" 
p.  114, 115).  Hi*  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  eastern 
senk  is  formidable.  He  felt  a  rarity  of  the  air,  and  often 
ml  to  climb  <>r  crawl  flat  on  the  breast.  It  was  like 
'  the  ascent  of  a  glacier,  only  of  smooth  granite,  instead 
►f  ice."  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  summit  he  also 
'  fouud  a  stair  of  blocks  of  granite,  laid  one  above  auothcr 
>n  the  Bnrface  of  the  smooth,  slippery  nick  "  (p.  113).  On 
ho  northern  summit  are  visible  the  remains  of  n  hulld- 
n  "granite  fragments  cemented  with  lime  and  mor- 
ar."  and  "close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterious  in- 
rripiious,"  ln>plying  "that  this  summit  was  frequented 
•y  unknown  pilgrims  who  uwd  those  characters'  (Sinai 
net  Paltttm*,  p.  T2). 

2.  Tiie  approach  to  Jebel  Musa  from  the  west  is  only 
•racticablc  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wndy  Solum  and 
lit*  Ntikb  Hawy,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  whose  stair  of  rock 
■  ids  to  the  second  or  higher  stage  of  the  great  mountain 
lUyrinth.  Elsewhere  this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  tor- 
en  t.  It  is  amid  masses  of  rock,  a  thread  of  a  stream  jnst 
*.-ible,  and  here  and  there  forming  clear  pools,  shrouded 
i  palms,  or  leaving  its  clew  to  be  traced  only  by  rushes, 
'rom  the  head  of  this  pass  the  cliflT-front  of  Sinai  comes 
i  eight  through  "a  long-continued  plain  between  two 
recipitous  mountain-ranges  of  black  and  yellow  gran- 
This  Is  the  often-mentioned  plain  er-RAheh.  Deep 
•  »vi»es  enter  it  on  each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gar- 
ettsj  close  the  view.  The  ascent  of  Jebel  Musa.  which 
attains  "high  valleys  with  ahuudaut  springs,"  is  by  n 
•ii|T  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags  of  gran- 
e.  The  cave  und  chapel  "of  Klias"  are  passed  on  the 
■>pe  of  tbe  ascent,  and  the  summit  is  marked  by  the 
li  us  of  a  motrnne  and  of  a  Christian  church.  But.  Sirauss 
id-,  "the  •Mount  of  Moses'  rose  in  the  south  higher 
id  higher  still."  and  the  point  of  this,  Jehel  Musa,  eighty 
ft  in  diameter,  is  distant  two  hours  and  re  from  the 


u  i  u  below  (.SWi  ami  (Jotpotha,  p.  1 16).  The  KAs  Silfsafeh 
em*  ti  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain,  which  is  inter- 
»*ed  between  the  slope  of  Jebel  MOsu  and  the  plain; 
Hi.  from  its  position,  surveys  both  the  openings  of  es- 
leikh  north-east  aud  of  er-Rahch  uorth-west,  which 
ii  verge  nt  its  foot.    Opposite  to  it,  across  the  plain,  is 
e  .Jebel  FnrelA,  whose  jssuk  is  cloven  asuu<ler,  and  the 
;ier  snmmil  I*  aguln  shattered  and  rent,  aud  strewn,  as 
an  earthquake,  with  its  own  fragments.    The  aspect 
the  plsiu  between  Jebel  Furehi,  which  here  Tortus  a 
lietit  angle,  wedging  southwards,  and  the  Has  Silfsafeh, 
described  as  l>eing,  in  conjunction  with  these  moun- 
i>«.  wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  grandeur  aud 
stuitnblenesa,  for  the  giving  aud  the  receiving  of  tbe 
w.     "  Thai  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all  in  front  uf 
-h  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  the  sa- 
•d  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  argument, 
r  merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  scene 
t?lf  having  lieen  described  by  an  eye-witness"  (Sinai 
I    Palestine,  p.  4'2,  43).    The  character  of  the  Sinaitic 
mite  is  descrll>ed' by  Seetzen  [Rtuurn,  Hi,  b6)  as  beiug 
flejih-red  with  glass-colored  quartz  and  black  mica, 
1  (2)  trrayish-white  with  abundance  of  the  same  mica. 

add*  that  the  first  kind  Is  larger-grained  and  hand- 
ner  than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of  "  long  ridges 
arid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic  confusion  on 
ry  aide,"  and  "the  sharp  broken  peaks  of  gruuitSJ  far 
1  near  as  all  equally  desolate"  (Sinai,  the  IMjnz,  and 
nltttw,  p.  31).    This  view  of  "granite  peaks."  so  thickly 
1  wildly  set  as  to  form  "a  labyrinth"  to  the  eye.  was 
at  chit-fly  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  the 
«»f  Jehel  Musa  [Sinai  and  /Vi/csroic,  p.  77).    There  the 
•i  ilter-beatcn  rocks  arc  full  of  curious  fissures  and  holes 
■4*\y,  the  surface  being  "a  granite  mass  cloven  into 
p  gullies  and  basins"  (p.  7<l).   Over  the  whole  motin- 
i   the  imagination  of  votaries  has  stamped  the  rock 
h    tokens  of  miracle.    The  dendiites  were  viewed  as 
mortal*  of  the  burning  hush.    In  one  part  of  the 
i  ii  miii  Is  shown  the  impress  of  Mosc-*'  back,  as  he  hid 
i^*-lf  from  the  tiresence  of  (Jod  (ibid  p.  If<>):  in  another 
hi  t  »of-print  ot  Mohammed's  mule  ;  In  the  plain  below  a 
o   hollow  between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone  passes 
;  >»«»  mould  of  the  head  of  the  golden  caif;  while  iu 
v«.He>y  of  the  Leiu,  which  runs,  parallel  to  and  over- 
hy  *l  he  Jel>el  M Asa's  greatest  length,  into  er-Raheh, 
o    U'  Itls  Silfsafeh,  the  famous  "Stone  of  Moses"  is 
a  detached  mass  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
d  with  wide  slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone 
them  worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water 
crack  immediately  above."    This  distinctness 


he  mae»s  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of  the 
»!*»,,  that  this  -rock  followed"  the  Israelites  through 
wlldernes",  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  the 
-detuched  offset  of  some  larger  cliff.  The  Koran  also 
a  ins  reference  to  "the  rock  wish  the  twelve  mouths 
lie  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  i.  e.  the  aforesaid  cracks 


st  i  hi*',  into  which  the  Hedawiu  thrust  grass  as  they 
fer  their  prayers  before  It.    Bishop  Claytou  accepted 
genuine,  so  did  Winston,  the  translator  of  Josepnus; 
it  im  it  mere  fasti*  ttaturtr;  aud  there  is  another  frag 


'  in  the  same  valley,  '•  wifh  pre- 
tbo  paes  of  the  Wudy  es-Sheikb. 


|  la  another  stone,  called  the  "Seat  of  Moses,"  described 

by  1. 1 horde  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  40-48,  and  notes). 
Seetzen  adds,  some  paces  beyond  the  "Stone  of  Moses'* 
several  springs,  copious  for  a  region  so  poor  iu  water, 
have  their  source  from  uuder  blocks  of  granite,  one  of 
which  is  as  big  as  this  "Stone  of  Moses."  These  springs 
gnsh  into  a  very  small  dyke,  and  thence  are  conducted 
by  a  canal  to  supply  water  to  a  little  fruit-garden.  .  .  . 
Their  water  is  pure  and  very  good.  On  this  canal,  sev- 
eral paces  below  the  basin,  lies  a  considerably  bigger 
block  of  granite  than  the  "Stone  of  Moses,"  "and  the 
canal  runs  round  so  close  to  Its  side  as  to  be  half-con- 
cealed by  It"  yltriten.  Hi,  9f>).  He  seems  to  argue  that 
this  appearance  aud  half- concealment  may  have  been 
made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure  belief  In  his  having  pro- 
duced the  water  miraculously,  which  existed  before.  But 
this  is  wholly  inconsistent,  us  indeed  is  any  view  of  this 
being  the  actual  "rock  lu  Horeb,"  with  his  view  of  Keph- 
Idim  as  situated  at  el-IIessueh,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Wady  Feirsn.  Equally  at  variance  with  the  Scriptural 
narrative  is  the  claim  of  a  hole  in  er-RAheh,  below  H  is 
safsafeh,  to  be  the  "  Pit  of  Korah,"  whose  story  belongs 
to  another  and  far  later  stage  of  the  march. 

3.  On  ML  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest  lies  In  tbe 
panorama  of  tbe  whole  peninsula  which  it  commands, 
embraced  by  the  converging  horns  of  the  Red  Sea.  and 
the  complete  way  in  which  it  overlooks  tbe  Jebel  Mtlsn, 
which,  as  seen  from  It.  is  by  no  menus  conspicuous,  being 
about  a  thousand  feet  lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a  path 
strewn  with  stones  and  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  steps, 
like  those  mentioned  as  existing  at  Herbal,  and  remarks 
that  jasper  and  porphyry  chiefly  constitute  the  mountain. 
He  reached  the  highest  point  iu  three  hours,  including  in- 
tervals of  rest,  by  a  hard,  steep  path,  with  toilsome  clamber- 
ing; but  the  actual  time  of  ascending  was  only  one  hour 
and  three  quarters.  The  date-palm  plantation  of  Tur  Is 
said  to  be  visible  from  the  top;  but  the  haze  prevailing 
at  the  time  prevented  this  traveller  rrom  verifying  it 
<«Vtom,ill,88-l»3).  "The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  human  body,  its  arms 
swathed  like  that  or  a  mummy,  but  headless— the  counter- 
part, as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse  of  the  beheaded  Egyp- 
tian saint  .  .  .  Not  Improbably  this  grotesque  figure  fur- 
nishes not  merely  the  Illustration,  but  the  origin,  of  the 
story"  of  St.  Catherine's  body  being  transported  to  the 
spot,  after  martyrdom, from  Egypt,  by  augcllc  bauds  (Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  46). 

4.  The  remaining  principal  monntaln  of  this  central  clus- 
ter Is  named  variously ed-Deir,  "the Convent;"  "Bestin," 
from  St.  Episteme,  the  flrst  abbess  of  the  nunnery;  "  Solab," 
from  "the  Cross."  which  stands  on  its  summit;  aud  the 
"Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush,"  from  a  legend  that  a  sun- 
beam shoots  down,  supposed  miraculously,  on  one  day  In 
the  year,  through  the  mountain  into  the  chapel  "of  the 
Burning  Bush"  (so  culled)  iu  the  convent  (ibia.  p.  78).  In 
the  pass  of  the  convent  rocks  arise  on  every  sine,  lu  long 
succession,  fantastically  colored,  gray,  red,  blue,  bright 
yellow,  aud  bronze,  sometimes  strangely  marked  with 
white  lines  of  quartz  or  black  bands  of  basalt;  huge 

j  blocks  worn  Into  fantastic  shapes  .  .  .  Interrupt  the  nar- 
row track,  which  successive  ages  have  worn  along  the  face 

[  of  the  precipice,  or,  hanging  overhead,  threaten  to  over- 

i  whelm  the  traveller  iu  their  fall.  The  wadv  which  con- 
tains this  pass  Is  called  by  the  name  of  Shn'eib — a  cornip- 

,  tiou  of  Hobab,  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(nW.p.3tt,33).  At  the  fool  of  a  mountain  near  the  convent 
Seetzen  noticed  "a  range  of  rocks  of  black  horn-porphyry, 
of  hornblende,  and  black  Jasper,  and  between  their  scrolls 
or  volutes  white  quartz."  Tbe  gardens,  us  has  been  no- 
ticed, are  in  sight  from  the  approach  through  er-Haheh. 
Seetzen  enlarges  on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  course,  by 

i  the  savage  wild  about  them;  "indeed,  a  blooming  vege- 
tation appears  In  this  climate  wherever  there  is  water'* 
(Rriten,  Hi,  7n,  73,  S7).  These  proved  capabilities  of  the 
soil  are  of  interest  iu  reference  to  the  Mosaic  and  to  every 
period.  As  regards  the  convent,  the  render  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Stanley's  unlimited  description  of  its  charac- 
ter, the  policy  of  its  founder,  nod  the  quality  of  its  inmates 
{Stnai  ami  Palestine,  p.  M-56).  This  traveller  took  three 
hours  in  the  ascent,  "  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks 
was  a  ruined  Bedawin  village.  On  the  highest  level  was 
a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs  of  myrrh 
— of  all  tbe  -pots  of  the  kind  that  I  saw,  the  In  s!  suited 
for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's  flocks  in  the  seclusion  of  tbe 
mountain"  (ibid,  p.  7M.  He  thought  the  prospect,  how- 
ever, from  its  summit  inferior  In  various  ways  to  any  of 
the  other  views  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  Serbal, 
St.  Catherine,  Jebel  Musa,  or  Has  Silfsikfeh. 

I  0.  Three  or  four  days'  Journey  south  from  Jebel  Mftsa 
lies  Jebel  um-Shomer,  which,  although  not  quite  so  high 
as  MuSt. Catherine  (the  summit  being  K449  feet  high),  may 
yet  be  said  to  be  the  culminating  peak  of  the  entire  group. 
It  was  ascended  by  an  English  party  in  1*62,  and  at  ill 
later  hy  captain  Palmer,  of  the  exploration  engineers. 
This  mountain  is  connected  in  Arab  legend  with  a  roman- 
tic story  of  a  fairy  maiden's  abode  there,  In  whose  honor 
one  or  its  cliffs  has  received  the  name  of  Hajr  el-Bint. 
The  ascent  is  extremely  laliorlous,  but  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  extremely  flue,  embracing  the  Red  Sea,  the 

.  gulfs  of  Akabuh  and  Suez,  aud  the  peaks  aud  ridges  be- 
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twcen  tbem,  while  Ht.  St.  Catherine  hnonfls,  the  scene  on 
the  north  (see  Palmer's  Ihmt     the  gfeedttS,  t».  'IW  cq). 

8.  The  rocks,  on  leaving  Sinai  mi  Hie  e»st  for  Akalmh, 
nre  curlou*lv  Intermingled,  somewhat  as  In  the  •  ■  j .j 1 1 •• 
marg  i  of  the  wady*  Sldri  nnd  M •  •knt i«  b  Wady  Seynl 
contains  "hills  of  n  conical  shape,  curious  Ij  slanting 
ItrnH  ench  other,  and  with  nn  np|iearaii(  e  of  serpentine 
and  basalt.  The  wady  .  •  .  then  minuted  a  short  rocky 
pass— of  hill*  ennped  with  snndstonc— nnd  entered  on  a 
I  I  .in  of  deep  sand  —  thu  first  we  hnd  encountered — over 
which  were  centered  isolated  rlump*  of  sandstone,  with 
occasional  clinlk. ...  At  the  close  of  this  plain  nn  Isolated 
rock,  it*  high  tiers  rising  ont  of  lower  tiers,  like  a  cas. 
tie."  Here  "the  level  ranges  of  et-'Hh  rose  in  front." 
Noon  nfter,  on  striking  dow  n,  apparently  north-cast  wards, 
"a  sandy  deceit ,  amidst  fantastic  saudctone  rocks,  mixed 
with  lilac  and  dull  green.  M  if  of  tufa,"  succeeded.  After 
thi-  came  a  deceit  stiewu  with  "fragment*  of  the  Tlh," 
I.e.  limestone,  hut  "  presently,"  In  the  "  Wudy  (Jhf.xuleh." 
which  in  ii-  at  fir- r  uearlv  due  northwatd.  and  then  de- 
flect* we-twnrd,  the  "high  granite  rock*"  reappeared: 
and  In  the  Wad*  el-'Ain  "the  rocks  ri-e,  red  granite  or 
black  hnxalt,  occiisiounlly  tipped  a*  if  w  ith  cactlcs  of  sand- 
•tone  to  the  height  of  about  otic  (hoii-uud  1'eet  .  .  .  nnd 
Anally  open  on  the  sen.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass  are 
many  trace*  of  flood— trees  torn  down,  and  strewed  along 
the  -and  [ibi<l.  p  90,  ">lt. 

III.  OmjNNwftM  Fertility. — A  moat  Important  general 
question  in  the  extent  to  which  this  "  wildernecs  "  I*  capa- 
ble of  supporting  animal  nnd  human  life,  especially  when 
taxed  by  Hie  consumption  of  such  fl<icka  aiui  herd*  n*  the 
Israelite*  took  with  them  from  Egvpt,  and  probably— 
though  we  know  not  to  what  extent  tin*  l.-t-t  was  ciippbed 
bv  the  manna — by  the  demand  made  on  its  resource*  by 
n  hoi. i  of  from  •i.iMni.iHii  |, i  ::,«hh>.imhi  mollis.  In  answer  ti> 
thi-  question,  "much,"  it  ha*  l>een  observed  (Sinai  and 
Pala0t{n§,O.  14k  "may  l>e  allowed  for  the  spread  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  far  niid  wide  through  the  whole  penin- 
sula, nnd  also  for  the  constant  means  of  support  from 
their  own  flocks  and  hen!-."  Something,  too,  might  be 
elicited  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  population  nearly. 
If  not  quite,  equal  to  the  whole  permatieiil  population  of 
the  penlnsol*.  does  actually  pass  through  the  de-ert;  in 
the  caravan  of  the  Ave  thousand  African  pilgrim*,  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  Hut,  among  thece  considerations,  it 
Is  important  to  obcervewhal  Indications  there  may  be 
of  the  mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furni-li 
greater  resources  than  at  present.  Tlie-e  indicalioua  lire 
well  -nmmed  up  bv  Hitter  (Sinai.  p.  MC.M7)  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  vegetal  inn  of  the  wady*  has  consider- 
ably  decreaceil.  In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable  effect 
of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents.  The  trunks  of 
palm-tree*  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sen,  from 
which  the  living  tree  has  now  for  many  ccnturie-  disnp- 
jw»ared,  show  whni  may  have  been  the  devastation  pro- 
duced among  thoce  mountains  where  the  flood** •specially 
In  earlier  times,  must  have  been  violent  to  n  decree  un- 
known in  Palestine:  while  the  peculiar  cause— ihe  Im- 
pregnntlon  of  cnlt— which  ha*  pre-erved  the  vestige*  of 
the  older  vegetation  there,  baa  here,  of  coutee,  no  exist- 


. .  J  rmwTca  m 

In  Knrrkhardt  (A  rab  p.  MiS)  on  the  eastern  side  at  * 
Slnnl,  as  having  ««currcd  within  barf  a  ceutnrv  bsJuR  I  * 
vi-it ;  also  to  VVellsled  (ii,  15).  a*  having  orrarrM  tv- 
Tfir,  In  ls3*.  In  part,  the  same  result  fcM  followed  fr« 
the  tcklecs  wa-te  of  ihc  Bed  iwin  t  ribea- reckless  In  dfr 
stroylng  and  careles*  in  replenishing.  A  fl'e.  t  p!rr.  ' 
nnder  a  grove  of  decert  trees,  may  clear  away  the  te-r-i- 
tion  of  a  whole  valley. 

"The  ncacla-trees  have  been  of  late  years  mSdr»* 
destroyed  by  the  Bedawin  for  the  sake  of  rhsrtnd. 
which  forms  "  the  chief,  perhap-  It  might  he  said  lb*1*-'', 
traffic  of  the  peninsula "  (Sinai  and  faUitiiu.  p.  *u 
Thu-,  the  clearance  of  this  tree  iu  the  mountains**?* 
It  abounded  once,  and  It*  decrees*  In  the  neigbN-r  fn*  * 
in  which  it  exists  still,  is  accounted  for,  since  the  *><•* 
appear  to  have  aided  the  devastation.    Vegetatioa.  sV"f 
maintained,  uourishes  water  and  keep*  alive  it»  "Wt :  * 
and  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation  anywhere  1» 
desert  seem  to  have  failed.    "The  garden*  at  the**™ 
of  Moses,  nnder  the  Kiench  and  English  »rei><» 
Suez,  and  the  gardens  in  the  vallevs  of  Jel>el  Ma*». «  " 
the  cure  of  the  Greek  monks  of  the  Convent  of 
erine."are  conspicuous  examples  (ibid  p.        B"*1'" 1 
traveller  In  the  Ifitli  century  culls  the  wady  f--Rahet' 
front  of  the  convent,  now  entirely  bare,  ">  tea 
plain  "  (Mouconvsl.    In  this  wilderness,  too,  a  bods  A*^ 
lek,  "  the  flr^t  of  the  nnlions,"  |mwrerfnl  en<»ngb  *wiws* 
to  Imperil  the  passage  of  the  Israelite*  thr'  nei  1  '  '■ 
importantly  contributing  to  subsequent  htstory  tuxlr 
monarchy.    Beside*  tbem  we  have  "king  Arsd  the  ^ 
naanite,  who  dwell  in  the  south."!,  e.  apparrofly  o«  ■>* 
terrnce  of  mountain  overhanging  the  Oh/ir  nearMn*** 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a  region  now  wholly  iteshO 
his  people  were  identical  with  the  Amorttec  «f  ^-***^ 
lies  of  Numb,  xlv,  43  ;  I)eot.  1. 44.  then,  be-arle*  the 
ekites  of  Kxod.  xvii,  \  we  hnve  one  other  h<»ct  wwMs** 
llmlts  of  what  is  now  desert  who  fon^ht  with  I*'*'  " 
equal  or  sn|>erior  terms  ;  and.  if  thev  are  not  Idesrks^ 
have  rteasnrh  (Nnmiv  xiv,  40-45;  xxi.  1 :  xxxiii.4»: 
i.  4.1,  44).    These  must  have  been  "  something  «**•] |"* 
a  mere  handfu*  of  Itednwin.   The  Key pt Ian  <°PPrr*rt"i 
monuments,  and  hieroglyphic*  in  Sorahit  e!  K 
the  Wady  M"'ghara  imply  n  degree  of  Intercnorse  he  *^ 
Kgynt  mid  the  peninsula in  a  |-erlod  probably  u--,rtwa 
the"  Exodus,  "of  which  nil  other  traces  have  loin 
The  mined  cities  of  Edom.  in  the  mountain*  east"* 
Arabab,  and  the  remains  and  history  of  Pe' r»  it"- 
dicate  a  trafflc  and  a  population  in  these  remote rer* 
which  now  Is  almost  inconceivable"  (Sina i •** 
p.  W).    Even  the  6th  nnd  7th  centuries  A  D.  sh<>*y«*-'»<T" 
of  habitation,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  rntrea  I 
and  gardens,  etc.,  far  exceeding  the  tale  t"id  sy pse*» 
fjlCIS.    Seetr.en,  in  what  la  perhaps  as  arid  en 4  taw*** 
region  ns  any  In  the  whole  desert,  a-ked  hi*  *"*w 
mention  all  the  nelgii boring  place*  w  hose  cam— sr^v^ 
lie  received  a  list  of  sixty-three  place*  in  there!.-  ' 
hood  of  Mnd'rah.  Pefra.  and  Aknbnh,  and  of  t**i-»  -*  . 
in  the  Ghor  e*-Saphla,  of  which  total  of  *ev»atj-e'' 
snve  twelve  are  now  abaudvued  to  the  decert.  »*■  *r" 
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retained  nothing  nave  their  names  —  "a  proof,"  he  re- 
mark*, "  (hat  in  very  early  ages  thit>  region  was  extreme- 
ly populous,  mid  that  the  furious  rage  with  which  the 
Arab*, both  before  ami  after  the  age  of  Mohnmined,  assailed 
the  Greek  emperors,  was  able  to  convert  luto  a  waste 
this  bloom 1 1, 1/  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
lledjaz  to  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus'*  (/{risen,  ill, 
17.  IS). 

Thus  the  Mine  traveller  in  the  same  Journey  (from 
Hebron  to  Mudflrnh)  entered  a  wady  called  el  Jernen, 
where  was-  no  trace  of  water  cave  moist  spots  in  the  sand, 
but  mi  making  a  hole  wiih  the  hand  it  was  quickly  full 
of  water,  punt  and  drinkable  (ibid,  p.  18).  The  same,  if 
saved  in  a  cistern,  and  served  out  by  sluices,  might  prob- 
ably have  clothed  the  bare  wady  wiih  verdure.  This  If 
confirmed  by  hie  remark  |  ibid.  p.  63)  that  a  blooming 
vegetation  show*  Itself  in  this  climate  wherever  there  is 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  tank  system  as 
practiced  in  Hindustan.  He  also  notices  that  there  are 
quicksands  In  many  spots  of  the  Debbel  er-Kamleh, 
which  it  Is  difflcnlt  to  understand,  unless  as  caused  by 
accumulations  of  water  (ibid,  p  G7).  Similarly  In  the 
desert  Wady  el-Kudeis,  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he 
f.Mind  a  spot  of  quicksand  with  spurse  shrubs  growing  in 
it  (ibtd.  p.  +$). 

Now  ibe  question  is  surely  a  pertinent  one,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
«»f  the  Israelites  during  ihcir  wanderings,  how  ihe  sixty- 
three  perished  communities  named  by  Seetzen's  guide 
CAR  have  supported  themselves?  It  Is  pretty  certain  that 
fish  cannot  live  in  the  Dead  Sea,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  thiuking  that  these  extinct  tow  -  or  villages  were  in 
any  large  proportion  near  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail 
t  hemsel  ves  of  Its  resources,  even  if  such  existed.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  country  Could  ever  have  supported  exten- 
sive coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the  most  difficult  of  all 
solutions  of  the  question.  The  creatures  that  find  shelter 
about  the  rocks,  ns  hares,  antelopes,  gazelles,  jerboas, 
and  the  lizards  that  burrow  in  the  sand  (el-dsobb),  al- 
luded to  by  this  traveller  in  several  places  (HI.  G7;  comp. 
iii,  41.V-442,  and  I.aborde,  Comm.  on  Svnib  xxxili,42),  are 
f  ir  |iMl  few,  to  judge  from  appearances,  to  do  mote  than 
eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  which  must  have 
been  otherwise  supplied;  and  the  same  remark  will  ap- 
ply to  such  casual  windfalls  as  swarms  of  edible  locus  is, 
or  fllgh's  of  quails.  Nor  can  the  memory  of  these  places 
lie  probably  connected  with  the  distant  period  when 
Petra,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  NabuthaNins,  en- 
j  yed  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Levant  and  Egypt 
westwards,  and  the  rich  communities  farther  east.  There 
Is,  least  of  all,  rensou  for  supposing  that  by  the  produce 
of  mines,  or  by  asphalt  gathered  from  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
by  any  other  native  commodities,  they  can  ever  have  en- 
joyed a  commerce  of  their  own.  We  are  thrown  back, 
then,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  must  in  some  way 
have  supported  themselveK  from  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
And  the  produce  for  which  it  is  most  adapted  is  either 
thai  of  the  date-palm,  or  that  to  which  earlier  parallels 
point,  as  those  of  Jetliro  and  the  Kenites,  and  of  the 
various  communities  in  the  southern  border  of  Jndah 

i  Numb,  .vex  x.  4,  6;  Josh,  xv,  3.  4;  1  Sum.  xxx,  27-31  ), 
viz.,  that  of  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds,  a  possibility 
which  seems  solely  to  depend  on  adequately  husbanding 
the  water  supplied  by  the  rains.  This  tallies  with  the 
n«e  of  the  word  "*3"l"0,  for  "  wilderness,"  i.  e.  "a  wide 

t  : 

>l»cn  space,  with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country 
>f  the  nomads,  its  distinguished  from  that  of  the  ugri- 
:nltural  and  settled  people"  (Situii  and  I'ale*tine,  p.  4*6, 
A  pp.  5  9).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  a  capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  actually  realized 
.r  not.  This  Corresponds,  too.  with  the  "thin,"  or  rather 
"transparent  coaling  of  vegetation,"  seen  to  clothe  the 
greater  part  of  the  Siuaitic  wilderness  in  the  pre-ent  day 
"ibid.  p.  It'-.  and  which  furnishes  an  iniilul  minimum 
fYom  which  human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the 
pro* poet  of  possible  resources  up  to  u  point  as  far 
IB  excess  of  present  facts  as  were  the  numbers  of  the 
[srnelitish  host  above  the  six  thousand  Ilcdawin  com- 
muted now  to  form  the  population  of  the  desert.  As 
egaids  the  dnte-pnlm,  Hasselquist  speaks  as  though 
if  alone  afforded  the  means  of  life  to  some  existing 
Arab  communities.     Hamilton  (Sinai,  p.  IT)  says  that 

ii  his  paih  by  the  Wady  Hebran,  towards  ihe  modern 
-nal,  "small  clumps  of  iiucnliivated  dale-trees  rise  be- 
iveeu  the  granite  walls  of  the  pass,  wherever  the  winter 

• .  of-  have  left  sufficient  detritus  for  their  notirish- 
nent/*  Again,  nfter  describing  the  pass  of  the  Con- 
ent,  he  continues,  "beneath  lies  a  veritable  chaos, 
h rough  which  now  trickles  a  slender  thread  of  water, 
there  in  winter  rushes  dowu  a  boiling  torrent"  (ibid.  p. 
:>).  It-  is  loudly  too  much  to  affirm  thst  the  resources  of 
he  desert,  under  a  careful  economy  of  nature's  bounty, 
night  be,  to  its  present  means  of  subsistence,  as  that 
v inter  torrent's  volume  to  that  summer  streamlet's  slen- 
ler  thread.  In  the  Wady  Hebian  this  traveller  found  "a 
i.irural  bath," formed  in  Ihe  granite  by  the  'Aiu  Hebran. 
ailed  '•  ihe  Christians'  p<tol "  (ibid,  p. IT).  Two  thirds  of 
de  »«v  up  the  Jebel  Mfl-a  he  came  upon  "a  frozen 
Ueamlet"  (ibib.  p.3n):  and  Seeueu,  on  April  14,  found 


snow  lying  nbont  In  sheltered  clefts  of  Mt  St.  Catherine, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (iii,  92  ,i. 
Hamiltoti  encountered  ou  the  Jebel  Musa  n  thunderstorm, 
with  "heavy  rain"  (Sinai,  p.  16).  There  seems  on  the 
whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation.  Indeed,  the  geo- 
graphical situation  would  rather  bespeak  a  copious  sup- 
ply. Any  southerly  wind  must  bring  a  fair  amount  of 
watery  vapor  from  the  Red  Sen,  or  from  one  of  Its  ex- 
panding arms,  which  embrace  the  issninsula  on  either 
side,  like  the  blades  of  a  forfex;  while  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  northward  roll 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  supplying,  we  may  sup- 
pose, their  quota,  which  the  much  lower  ranges  of  the 
nh  and  Ojme  cannot  effectually  Intercept.  Nor  is  there 
any  such  shelter  from  rain-clouds  on  either  of  the  gulfs 
of  Suez  and  Aknhab,  as  the  long  line  of  mountains  on 
the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which  screens  the  rain  supply 
of  the  former  from  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  On 
ihe  coutrary,  the  conformation  or  the  peninsula,  with  the 
high  wedge  of  granitic  mountains  at  its  core,  wonld  rath- 
er receive  and  condense  the  vapors  from  either  gulf,  and 
precipitate  their  honnty  over  the  lower  fares  of  mountaiu 
and  troughs  of  wady,  interposed  between  it  and  Ihe  sea. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretred  that  the  low  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  monks  forbids  any  reasonable  hope  of  ade- 
quate meteorological  observations  to  check  these  merely 
probable  arguments  with  trustworthy  statements  of  fuel ; 
nut  in  the  absence  of  any  such  register,  It  seems  ouly  fair 
to  take  reasonable  probabilities  fully  into  view.  Yet  some 
significant  facts  are  not  wanting  to  redeem  in  some  de- 
gree these  probabilities  from  Ihe  ground  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis. "  In  two  of  the  great  wadys"  which  break  the 
wilderness  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  "(Jhrtrondel, 
and  Ureit,  with  its  continuation  of  the  Wady  Tayibeh, 
tra«  ts  of  vegetation  are  to  be  found  iu  considerable  lux- 
uriance.1' The  wadys  leadiug  down  from  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  gulf  of  Akabah  "furnish  the  same  lestimonv,  in  a 
still  greater  degree,"  as  stated  by  Riippell,  Miss  Martl- 
neau,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Uurckhardt.  "In  three  spots, 
however,  in  the  desert .  .  .  this  vegetntion  Is  brought,  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  general  conflguration  of  the  conn- 
try.  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Hy  far  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  springs  is  that  which  renders  the  clusters  of 
ihe  .Tcbcl  Musa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedawin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources  iu  the 
mountains  Immediately  above  the  convent  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine must  always  have  made  that  region  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  the  desert.  .  .  .  Oases  (analogous  to  that 
of  Amnion  in  the  western  desert  of  the  Nile)  are  to  be 
found  wherever  the  waters  from  the  different  wadys  or 
hills,  whether  from  wiuter  streams  or  from  such  living 
springs  as  have  Just  been  described,  converge  to  a  com- 
mon reservoir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Siuaitic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  el-Wildy  at  Tur,  described 
by  liurckhardt  as  so  thick  that  he  could  hardly  find  his 
way  through  It  (Sinai  and  Palentine,  p.  1!»,  note  1;  see 
Bnrckluvdt,  Arab,  li,  3C2).  The  oilier  and  the  more  Im- 
portant is  the  wadv  Feiran,  high  np  in  the  table-land  of 
(Mt  p  IS,  1»).    Now,  what  nature 


Sinai  itself 

done  in  these  favored  spots  might  surely  he  seconded 
in  others  by  an  ample  population,  familiarized,  to  somo 
extent,  by  their  soJ>uirn  in  Egypt  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced agriculturists  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  Ihe  country,  and  found  in  his 
wife's  family  others  who  knew  It  even  better  than  he 
(Numb.  x.  81).  It  is  thus  supposable  that  the  language 
of  Psa.  evii,  3.V-38,  is  based  ou  no  mere  pious  imagery,  bnt 
on  uctnal  fact:  "He  lurneih  the  wilderness  into  a  sland- 
I  lug  water,  and  dry  ground  into  water-springs.  And  there 
i  he  makcth  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare  n 
city  for  habitation ;  and  sow  the  fields  and  plant  vine- 
!  yards,  which  may  yield  frnits  of  increase.  lie  hle**eth 
Ljbein  so  that  they  are  multiplied  greatly:  and  mtferetk 
*no(  thfir  cattle  to  deerea*e.y'  Thus  we  may  find  au  np- 
i  proximate  basis  of  icaliiy  for  the  enhanced  poetic  im- 
I  ages  of  Isaiah  (xli.  IU;  Iv,  13).  Palesline  itseR  affords 
|  abundant  tokens  of  the  resources  of  nalnie  so  husbanded, 
as  iu  the  artificial  "terraces  of  which  there  are  still  traces 
to  the  very  summits''  of  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  "are  «>c<  npied  by  masses 
of  vegetation  '*  (Sinai  and  AiWhic,  p.  liW,  297).  Iu  fa- 
vored spots  wild  Inxnriance  testifies  to  the  extent  of  the 
natural  resources,  as  in  the  wadys  ofthe  coast,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  where  "  far  and  wide  extend"  the  green 
circle  of  tangled  thickets,  in  ihe  midst  of  which  are  the 
hovels  ofthe  modern  village,  beside  which  stood.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho ''  (ibid.  p.  306).  From 
this  plain  alone,  a  correspondent  of  the  Itritish  consul  at 
Jaffa  asserts  that  he  could  feed  the  whole  population  of 
modem  Syria  (Cotton  Supply  Reporter,  June  14,  1S62). 
Hut  a  plantation  redeemed  from  the  wilderness  Is  ever  in 
the  position  of  a  besieged  city:  when  once  the  defence 
ofthe  human  garrison  is  withdrawn,  ihe  fertility  stimu- 
lated by  its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  wild.  So  we  may  probably  suppose  that, 
from  numberless  tracts,  thus  temporarily  rescued  from 
harreuness,  in  situations  only  moderately  favorable,  the 
trace*  of  verdure  have  vanished,  and  ihe  desert  has  re- 
claimed its  own;  or  thai  there  the  soil  only  betravs  its 
latent  capacity  by  au  uuprofltable  datnpucas  of  the  tund. 
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Seetzen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  SJnnl,  after  de- 
scribing an  "immense  flinty  plain,"  tbe  "dreariest  and 

most  desolate  solitude."  observe*  that,  "a*  b        am  tbe 

rainy  season  is  over  and  the  warm  weather  seta  in.  the 
pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  U-<  :omes  uninhabita- 
ble," aa  "  there  are  no  brooks  or  springs  here"  (lii, MV.M). 
Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  and  the  Khan,  p.  U,  15)  aava  of  the  Wadv 
Ahthi,  which  he  would  identity  with  Etham  (Exod.  xlii. 
20;  Numb,  xxxlii,  6).  "sand-hills  of  conaiderable  height 
aeparate  it  from  the  aea,  and  prevent  the  winter  raina 
from  running  ofT  rapidly.  A  considerable  deposit  of  rich 
Alluvial  loam  i»  the  result,  averaging  from  two  to  fonr 
Inches  in  thickness,  by  aowing  noon  which  immediately 
after  the  rain*  the  Bedawin  could  certainly  reap  a  rich 
bnrvetit;  but  they  affect  to  despise  all  agricultural  labor. 
. .  .  Yet,"  he  adds,  "the  regb-u  never  could  have  supplied 
food  by  it»  own  natural  vegetal  ion  for  ao  great  n  nniltl- 
ttide  of  flock"  and  herda  aa  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites."  This  seems  rather  a  precipitate  sentence; 
Tor  one  can  hardly  tell  what  ita  Improved  condition  un- 
der ancient  civilization  may  have  yielded,  from  merely 
eeeing  what  it  now  is,  after  being  overrun  for  centuries 
by  hordes  of  contemptuous  Bedawin.  Still,  as  regard* 
lire  general  question,  we  are  not  informed  what  number* 
of  cattle  followed  the  Israelite*  out  of  Kgvpl.  We  only 
know  that  "flock*  and  herds"  went  with  them,  were  for- 
bidden to  graze  before  tire  mount"  (Sinai),  and  sinned 
the  fortunes  of  the  desert  with  their  owner*.  It  further 
appears  that,  at  tire  end  of  the  forty  years'  wandering, 
two  tribes  and  a  half  were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only, 
cattle-masters.  And.  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the 
long  and  sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered 
with  their  favorite  pursuit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Kxode,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
think  that  iu  the  other  lrll>es  only  a  few  would  have  pos- 
sessed cattle  on  leaving  Kgypt.  The  notion  of  a  people 
"scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the  land  of  Kgypt" 
,Exod.  v.  18),  in  pursuit  of  wholly  different  and  absorbing 
labor,  being  uble  generally  to  maintain  their  wealth  aa 
sheep-masters  is  obviously  absurd.  It  la  therefore  suj>- 
nosanle  that  Kenben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh 
had,  by  remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favorable 
circumstanced  to  na  unknown,  escaiicd  the  oppressive 
consequences  to  their  flocks  and  hem*  which  must  have 
generully  prevailed.  We  are  not  fold  that  tbe  lambs  at 
the  flrst  paaaover  were  obtained  from  the  flock  of  each 
family,  but  only  that  they  were  bidden  to  "draw  out  and 
take  n  lamb  for  an  house  "—a  direction  quite  consistent 
in  many,  |M>rhap*  in  most  cases,  with  purchase.  Hence 
it  ia  probable  that  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  may  have 
been  the  chief  cuttle-masters  fltst  as  well  as  lust,  if  they 
had  enough  cattle  to  And  their  pursuit  iu  tending  them, 
and  the  others  had  not,  economy  would  dictate  a  transfer  : 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  would  probably  fare 
!>etter  bv  such  an  arrangement  than  by  one  which  left  a 
few  head  scattered  up  and  down  in  the"  families  of  differ- 
ent tribes.  Nor  is  there  any  reasou  to  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  forty  years'  sojourn  w  as  spent  in  such  loco- 
motion as  marks  ilie  more  continuous  portion  of  the  nar- 
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replaced,  perhaps  even  by  capture  from  the 
whom  God,  and  uot  their  own  sword,  ha  . 
them  the  victory.  All  that  is  contended  for  U  th»: 
reaonrces  of  the  wilderness  were  doubtless  utilized  :  t- 
utmost,  aud  that  the  flocka  and  herds,  so  far  a*  tker.7 
vived,  were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  resource*  air: 
amount  to,  is  perhaps  nearly  as  indefinite  an  ioqctrr  .• 
what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.  The  diflVnltt  *. : '. 
"And  Its  level "  bv  the  diminution  of  the  latter  tit!  3  V 
within  the  limits  of  the  rom»er:  and  in  this  balaia-: 
atnte  we  must  lie  content  In  leave  the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  left  out  of  view,  in  considerisr  it 
arguments  regarding  the  possible  change  in  the  chtr;  :■• 
of  the  wilderness,  that  Egyptian  policy  certainty  hf.m 
the  whole,  in  favor  of  extending  the  desolntiou  to  V 
own  frontier  on  the  Sue*  side;  for  thus  they  would  c> 
the  surest  protect  ion  against  invasion  on  tbeir  n>*i»i 
posed  border-,  and  a.-  Egypt  rather  aimed  at  the  d*^- 
iipmanl  of  a  high  iiiteruul  civilization  ihan  an  extns 
of  influence  bv  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert  fr- '_>• 
would  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defence.    Tha-  we  ni>  s- 
sume  that  the  1'haraohs,  at  any  rate  after  tbe  r:se  4 
Assyrian  empire,  would  discern  their  interest  nod  «  - 
net  iipon  it,  and  that  the  felling  of  wood  arjd  st^.pia; 
wells,  and  tbe  obliteration,  wherever  possible,  of  .-o«r-. 
would  systemalicallv  make  the  peninsula  untenable** 
h<M«tile  army  descending  from  the  north-east  or  ibe  i  r& 
IV.  Saturai  //isfurv.— The  domestic  cattle  of  the  Boitra 
w  ill  of  course  be  found  here,  but  camels  more  nttmervi*- 
iu  the  drier  tracts  of  el-Tih     Schnbert  [Hfi»en,  t  ^ 
s|>eaks  of  Sinai  as  uot  being  frequented  by  ai  r  .if  ;> 
larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor  even  by  jackals    The  V. <>»  '_-* 
tiecome  very  rare,  but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  . 
region  (Xeaeh,  p.  46. 47).  Foxes  and  hyenas.  Ritterttfa.E 
says,  are  raie.  but  Mr  Tyrwhttt  mentions  bveim*  *# oe 
muti  in  the  Wadv  Mughiira  ;  and  Hitter  (ibid.;.  <s  ' 
authority  of  Buickhurdl,  ascriliee  to  the  region  s<™  : 
which  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  a  leopard  msd « 
both  of  which  are  rare  In  the  peninsula,  bat  by  ■:> 
probably  a  hyena  Is  to  be  understood.    A  )eov>«nl-fct 
was  obtained  bv  Burckhnrdt  on  Sinai,  and  a  fire  le>-[r-' 
is  staled  by  Mr.'Tvrwhltl  to  have  been  seen  by  ' 
his  party  in  ihelr  ascent  of  um-Shomer  in  ls<l  Scat: 
continues  his  list  iu  the  hyrat  Syria***,  the  ibex— 
at  Tuflleh  In  flocks  of  fortv  «>r  Mftv  U'gelher,  »id  i  ;<- 
of  whose  horns,  seen  bv  Burckhnrdt  [Arab,  p.  4>ft,  ** 
at  Keiek,  measured  three  ami  u  half  feet  in  Jeogib-'-' 
webr,  Ibe  shrew  mouse,  and  a  creature  wbicb  I*  r*  • 
the  ••spring-tnans"  (*HM  jarulu*  or  jerboa  ?>,  *l-o  a 
famehcun,  or  desert  -  fox,  and  a  lizard  known  him 
Anama  Sinaitiea,  which  may  possibly  be  identical  ant 
one  of  those  described  ls?low.     Hares  and  )r rb>  s* 
found  in  Wady  Feb  An.   Srhnbert  quote*  (Ibid.  i«rfr>K6p- 
pell  as  having  found  specimens  of  Helix  and  of  C*r:v  a 
In  this)  wilderness,  for  the  former,  comp.  Forskli.  Ir*» 
Itemm  Xatur.  Tab.  xvi.    Schubert  saw  a  flue  r»2'.e  >■ 
same  region,  besides  catching'  specimens  of  ibr^b. 
stonechut  and  other  song-birds,  and  speaks  -(  the 
bllng  of  the  birds  as  being  audible  from  The  Jftmnsir  -  . 
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ralive.  The  great  gup  iu  the  record  of  events  left  by  the  Clouds  of  birds  of  passage  were  visible  in  theWssivK- 
stateincnt  of  l»eui.  i,  4ti,  "Ye  abode  in  Kudesh  many 
days,"  may  be  Ailed  up  by  the  suptiosliioii  of  quartets 
established  in  a  favorable  site,  and  llie  great  hulk  of  the 
whole  time  muy  have  been  reallv  passed  iu  such  station- 
ary encampments.  And  here,  If  two  tribes  and  a  half 
onlv  were  occupied  In  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of 
lulMir,  to  nvoid  the  embarrassing  temptations  of  idleness 
iu  a  host  so  large  and  so  disposed  to  murmur,  would  be. 
In  a  human  sense,  necessary.  Nor  enn  any  so  probable 
an  occupation  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  nine  and  a 
half  tribes,  as  that  of  drawing  from  the  wilderness  what- 
ever contributions  it  might  be  made  to  afford.  From 
what  they  bad  seen  in  Kgypt,  the  work  of  Irrigation 
would  he 'familiar  to  them,  and  from  Ibe  prospect  before 
them  iu  Palestine  the  practice  would  at  some  time  be- 
come necessary:  thus  ihcie  were  on  the  whole  the  sound- 
est reasons  for  not  allowing  their  experience,  if  possible, 
to  lapse.  Irrigation  being  supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difficulty  in  supposing  its  results;  to  the  spoutaneous- 
i>e«s  of  which  ample  testimony,  from  various  travellers, 
h  is  been  cited  above.  At  any  rate  it  i-  unwise  to  decide 
the  quest  lot)  of  the  possible  resource*  of  lb*  desert  from 
the  condition  to  which  the  apathy  and  fastidiousness  of 
the  Bedawin  have  reduced  it  in  in  ode  n  times.  On  this 
view,  while  the  purely  pastoral  tribes  would  retain  their 
Imbits  unimpaiied,  the  remainder  would  acquire  some 
slight  probation  iu  those  works  of  the  field  which  were 
to  form  the  staple  industry  of  their  future  country.  But, 
If  any  one  still  insists  that  the  produce  of  the  desert, 
however  suppof*.ibly  improved,  Could  never  have  yielded 


support  for  all  "the  flocks  and  herds  "—utterly  indefinite 
ns  their  number  i«— which  were  carried  thither;  this  need 
not  invalidate  the  present  argument,  much  less  be  deemed 
Inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  narrative.  There  is  noth- 


rah.    Near  the  same  tract  of  wilderness  Dr.  St»nlr»  ^' 
"the  sky  darkened  by  the  flights  of  innumerable  *  " 
which  proved  to  be  huge  red- legged  era r.es,  three 
height,  with  black  and  white  wings  measuriu).*  *e«t  'sf 
from  lip  to  tip  "  (.s'lHrti  oi»«f  I'nUrtitte,  p.  !»SL    At  TuT  ■ 
crows  abound.   On  Seibal  Dr.  Stewnrt  saw  the  reiJ>^-' 
partridge  (7V«f  <t«<f  K/ki»,  p.  117;  c«»mp.  Bnrrkhsrrf:, >> 
p.  634) :  and  the  bird  "katta,"  in  some  parts  of  th<  - 
sola,  comes  iu  such  numbers  that  r>.y«  sometime 
over  three  or  four  at  a  single  throw  of  a  stick.  B»*- 
quist.  who  saw  it  here  and  in  Kgypt.  calls  it  ;i  part  •  -~ 
smaller  than  ours,  and  of  a  gr  ivish  color  (p.  B--1*" 
(xiv,  833)  adds  linnets,?),  ducks,  pmit  ie-binls.  be.tth---- 
larks,  a  specimen  of  flnrh,  besides  another  small  ' 
probably  redbreast  or  chaffinch,  the  varieties  tf  fa  "' 
known  iis  the  iirarhjfJaeti/hm  and  the  Sigrr.  ai.d.»f  t  sr^ 
on  the  coast,  sen-swallows  and  mews.    Fa<k»  ••■  - 
rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  bv  Mr.  Tyrwhht 

Seetren.  going  from  Hebron  in  Madura,  makes 
of  tbe  following  animals,  whose  names  were  men  k-1- 
by  bis  guides,  Ihongh  he  dix-s  not  say  that  a»f  <»f 
were  mmmi  by  him*elf:  wolf.  |x>rcupine.  « il.'.-cst, 1  *■  " 
ini'le,  wild-ass,  and  three  not  easily  to  l<e  IdectaVd- 
Stltek,  dog-shnped.  the  ^fin*-*,  which  devours  the  pp  ' 
and  the  IkJtttjtb, Mid  10  lie  small  and  in  shaj*  like»fc*  ^ 
hog.    SeelzenV  li"t  in  this  locality  also  irclndes  ( 
reptiles,  of  which  such  ns  can  be  identified  areexir«''' 
in  the  notes:  el-.\itllti1*ha,  frm  rl-Zlsiitmn,  <2-Ia^^»  ' 
Isfia,  r\ -  Harraba  or  HirM,  Jemlr  or  Jitrrdrtk,  * '  l^- 
otherwise  l)"tlr,  rl  -  Hannr  or  /i a  nan,  el  -  Is f**  •  u' 
among  biids  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  esg'.e,  t atttrr 
Rakhaui),  crow  [el-Gnib),  kite  [Hidayth),  »tid  nn  arkw*; 
bird  called  by  him  Um-SaVt.    His  guide*  n >U  kin 
ostriches  as  seen  near  Htruiha  ou  the  way  fp-ta  fie**1 ; 


Ing  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  siipjiosiiig  that  the  cattle   to  Sinai,  and  he  saw  a  nightingale,  but  it 


esrished  in  the  wilderness  bv  hundreds  or  by  thousands, 
veil  if  the  wot  ds  of  1'sa.  cvii.  3\  be  taken  iu  a  sense  lit- 
erolly  historical,  they  need  mean  no  more  than  that,  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  borders  of  Tales! ine,  the  nnni- 


great  distance  to  the  south  of  Hebron.    The  uw^*' 
also  mentions  the  edible  lizard,  fl-D*ub,  *»  fre3*efJ' 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  WlMarMOS,  and  bis  ikirt 
ume  has  nn  ap|iendix  on  zoology,  partifolatly  dearr!*^-" 


ber  so  lost  had,  by  a  chauye  of  favorable  circumstances,  I  nud  often  with  ii lustrations,  many  repUka  ia£ 
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>f  Egypt  and  Arabia,  without,  however,  pointing  oat  such 
is  lire  peculiar  to  tbe  wilderness.  Anum^  these  are  ihir- 
een  varieties  of  lizard,  twenty-one  of  serpen i,  and  seven 
if  frog,  besides  fifteen  of  Nile-fish.  Laborde  speaks  of 
ei  penis,  scorpions,  and  black-settled  lizards,  wbieh  per- 
ornte  the  sand,  as  found  nn  the  eastern  border  of  Erlom 
icnrTnflleh  {Comm.  on  Xumb  xxxiii,42).  TheM8.ofMr. 
Pvrwhitt  speaks  of  starting  "a  large  Band-colored  lizard, 
ibont  ihrec  feet  long,  exactly  like  a  crocodile,  with  the 
ame  bandy  look  about  bis  fore-legs,  tbe  elbows  turning 
ml  enormously."  lie  is  descril>ed  as  covered  not  only 
'in  scales,  bnt  in  a  regular  armor,  which  rattled  quite 
oudly  as  he  ran."  He  "got  up  before  the  dromedary,  and 
-anlshed  into  a  hole  amon?  some  retem."  This  occurred 
tt  the  head  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  llasselquist  (p.  380) 
riven  a  Laeerta  Scincut,  "tbe  Seine,"  as  found  in  Arabia 
?etra>a,  near  the  Ited  Sea,  ns  well  as  In  Upper  Ejrypt, 
vhich  he  saya  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  ofthe 
Z**t  as  an  aphrodisiac,  the  fle-li  of  the  auimal  being 
riven  In  powder,  and  in  broth.  lie  al»o  mentions 
he  edible  locust,  Gryllut  Arabictu,  wlilch  appears  to 
•♦•  common  in  the  wilderness,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Vrnbla,  giving  an  acconut  of  the  preparation  of  it  for 
'.  »od  (p.  830-233).  Burekhnrdt  nnmes  a  cape  nut  far  from 
Kknbah,  Has  I'm  Ilayc,  from  the  number  of  serpents 
vhich  abound  there,  and  accordingly  applied  to  this  re- 
rlun  the  description  of  the  "fiery  serpents"  In  Numb,  xxl, 
i-9.  Schubert  (ii,  3GS)  remarked  the  first  serpents  in  going 
r<>m  Suez  and  Sinai  to  Petra,  near  el-Hudherah ;  be  de- 
scribe* them  as  speckled.  Durckhardl  (Syria,  p.  499.  608) 
aw  tricks  of  seipents,  two  inches  thick,  in  the  sand. 
Kccording  to  Ri'ippell,  ser]>ents  elsewhere  in  tbe  penln 
mla  are  rnre.  lie  names  two UotenfHHM  kinds,  Cerattet 
uid  Scytalit  (Ritler,  xiv,  329).  The  scorniou  has  given  his 
lame  to  the  "Ascent  of  Scorpions,"  which  was  part  ofthe 
vmndary  of  Jndah  on  the  side  ofthe  southern  desert. 
tVady  es-Zuweirah,  in  that  region,  swarmed  with  them ; 
iud  ue  Snulcy  says  "you  cannot  turn  over  a  single  pen- 
ile in  the  Nejd  (a  branch  wady)  without  finding  one  uu- 
ler  it "  (I)e  Snulcy.  1, 889,  quoted  In  Segeb,  p.  61). 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  flsh,  m<illusca,  etc, 
>f  the  gulf  of  Suez  should  consult  Schubert  (II,  863  note  . 
K»S  note;  and  for  the  plants  of  the  same  coast,  894  note). 
For  a  description  of  the  coral-banks  of  the  Ked  Sea,  set) 
Utter  (xiv,  478  sq.),  who  remarks  that  these  formations 
ise  from  the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
mraljel  to  its  Hue,  bespeaking  a  fundamental  connection 
vith  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  stretch  of  shore  from 
'<>iith-east  to  north-west.  A  fish  which  Seetr.cn  calls  the 
Hum  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to  the  Bedawin 
he  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  they  are  fond.  Hitter  (xiv, 
187)  thinks  that  fish  may  have  contributed  materially  to 
he  sustenance  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Numb,  xi, 
r.M.  as  they  are  now  dried  and  salted  for  sale  in  Cairo  or 
it  i  he  foil  vent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  near  the  foot 
if  Serbal,  Schubert  saw  some  varieties  of  Elaphrut,  Dyti- 
im,  Co'ymbelet,  Ggrinut,  and  other  water  insects  (Reiten, 
i,  302  note). 

As  regards  the  flora  of  the  desert,  tbe  most  frequently 
.»a ud  trees  are  the  date-palm  (Phoenix  daetyli/era),  the 
lesert  acacia,  and  the  tamarisk.  The  palms  are  nlmost 
ilwuys  dwarf,  as  described  in  Sinai  and  IStlettine,  p.  80, 
nit  sometimes  the  "dom"  palm  Is  seen,  as  on  the  shore 
>f  the  gulf  of  Akabah  (Schubert,  ii,370;  comp.  Hobiueon, 
,  \  fA).  llasselquist,  speaking  of  the  date-palm's  powers 
•f  stistennnee.  says  that  some  of  the  poorer  families  In 
.*pj>er  Egypt  live  on  nothing  else,  tbe  very  stones  being 
'round  into  a  provender  for  the  dromedary.  This  tree  is 
>fteii  found  iu  tufts  of  a  dozen  or  more  together,  the  dead 
iud  living  boughs  Interlacing  overhead,  the  dead  and  llv- 
ug  roots  intertwining  below,  and  thna  forming  a  canopy 
n  the  desert.  The  date  palms  in  Wady  Tur  are  said  to  be 
ill  numbered  and  registered.  The  acacia  is  tbe  ifimota 
Silt  tica,  and  this  forms  the  most  common  vegetation  of 
he  wiMerness.  Its  Arabic  name  is  t$  Smm,  and  it  Is 
'eiicrally  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  "Shittim  wood" 
or  the  Tabernacle  ( Forskill,  fvscr.  Plant.  Cent,  vi,  No. 
<0;  Celsius,  Hie  robot  i,  4'.»8  sq. ;  Hitter,  xiv,  336  sq.).  See 
in itt au - trkk.    It  Is  armed  with  fearful  thorns,  which 

•  •metimes  tear  the  packages  on  the  camels'  backs,  and 
>f  course  would  severely  lacerate  man  or  beast.  The  gum 
iraldc  Is  gathered  from  this  tree,  on  which  account  It  is 
ilso  called  the  Acacia  gummifcra.   Oilier  tamarisks,  be- 

•  ide  the  mannifcra,  mentioned  above,  are  found  in  the 
lesert.  Grass  is  comparatively  rare,  but  it*  quantity  ta- 
les with  the  season.  Robinson,  on  finding  some  In  Wady 
Sumghy,  north  east  from  Muni,  near  the  gulf  of  Akahnh, 
cniarks  that  it  wns  the  first  his  partv  had  seen  since  leav- 
ng  the  Nile.  The  terebinth  (Pittaehia  tertbinthut,  Arab. 
UuttH)  is  well  known  iu  the  wadys  about  Hcersbeha,  but 
n  the  actual  wilderness  It  hardly  occurs.  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  it  see  Robinson,  11,  8*28,  883,  and  notes,  also  I 
►ns,  and  comp  Celsius,  Hterobut.  i,  84.  The  "  broom,"  of 
he  variety  kuowu  us  retem  (lleb.  and  Arab.),  rendered  in 
he  authorized  version  by  "juniper,"  is  a  genuine  desert 
)1ant:  it  is  described  (Robinson,  I,  803  and  note)  as  the 
argest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub  therein,  having  very 
>itter  roots,  and  yielding  a  qunntity  of  excellent  charcoal, 
irhich  is  the  ample,  if  one  may  so  any,  ofthe  desert.  The 
blowing  are  mentioned  by  Schubert  (II,  362-3M)  as  found 
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within  the  limits  of  the  wilderness:  Metvihu  Aaronia, 
Cnlutea  halrppica,  Atraphaxit  tpinota.  Ephedra  alaba, 
Cytitut  tmijtorut,  and  a  Cynonmrtum,  a  highly  interesting 
variety,  compared  by  Schubert  to  a  well-known  Maltese 
one.  To  these  he  adds  in  a  note  (Ibid.):  Dactylit  mem- 
phitira,  Gagta  reticulata.  Rum  ex  vtticariut,  Artcmt'tia 
Judaic  t,  Leyttera  ditcoidea,  Santolina  fragrant ittima, 
Serfala,  Lindenbergia  Sinaiei,  hamium  amplrxicaule, 
Stachyt  aJUnit,  Sisymbrium  irit,  Anchuta  Muleri,  Atpe- 
rugo  procumbent,  (hnphalodet  intermedia,  Dctmia  eordata, 
Reteda  canetcent  anil  pntinota,  Reaumuria  vermieuiata, 
Pumaria  parviflora,  Hypecoum  pendulum,  CI  come  triner- 
vit,  jKrua  tomcntota,  Malta  Honbczey,  Pagtmia,  Zygo- 
phyllum  eoccineum,  Aetragalu*  Prenenii,  Genitta  mono- 
aperma.  Schubert  (ii,  867)  also  mentions,  as  found  near 
Abu  Suwelr,  north-east  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  sage,  aud  of 
what  is  probably  goat's-rue,  also  (note,  ibid.)  a  flue  variety 
of  Attragalt**,  together  with  Linaria,  Lntu*,  Cynanurus 
frhinatu«,  I  >,imuM  teetorum,  and  (p.  3»iA)  two  varieties  of 
Pergularia,  the  Proerra  and  the  7Vrn^ir7>«a. 

In  the  south-west  region  of  the  Head  Sea  grows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  AwUjda*  gigan- 
tea  of  botanists.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it  (i,  628,  683),  says  It  might  be  taken  for  a  gigantic 
species  ofthe  milk-weed  or  silk-weed  found  iu  the  north- 
ern regions  of  the  Uuited  States.  He  condemns  the  no- 
tion of  Hasselqulst  (p.  886,  887,  8SS)  as  an  error,  that  the 
fruit  ofthe  it  a  mn  melnngtta,  when  punctured  by  a  teu- 
thredo,  resulted  In  the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  tbe  skin 
uninjured,  but  wholly  changed  to  dust  within  (ibid.  p.  684). 
It  Is  tho  'Other  of  the  Arabs.  Hobiusou  also  mentions 
willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  iu  the  Sinaitic  re- 
gion, from  the  first  of  which  the  Rdt  Suftd/cK,  "willow- 
head,"  hikes  Its  name  (i,  Hal,  109 :  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal- 
r*tint,  p.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  (Jitdeh)  in  abundance,  and 
thyme  {Za'ter),  and  in  the  Wady  Felrau  the  colocynth.  the 
Kxrdhy  or  Kirdi,  a  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow 
flower;  and  in  or  near  tho  Arah&b,  the  iuniper  ('Arar), 
the  oleander  (IXflch),  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the  Zak- 
ntlm,  as  also  the  plant  el-Ghudah,  resembling  the  Retem, 
bnt  larger  (1,  110,  S3;  ii,  124,  12(1,  119  and  note).  He  also 
descri'ics  the  Ghdrkftd,  which  has  been  suggested  as  pos- 
sibly the  "tree"'  cast  by  Moses  into  the  waiers  of  Marab 
(Exod.  xv,  26).  It  grows  In  saline  regions  of  intense  heal, 
bearing  a  small  red  Wrry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acidu- 
lous. Being  constantly  found  among  brackish  pools,  the 
"bane  and  antidote  '*  would  thus,  on  the  above  supposi- 
tion, be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  rlpeus  in  June,  it 
could  not  have  been  ready  fir  its  supposed  use  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Exodus  (Robinson,  I,  6ft-f>9).  He  adds 
iu  a  note  that  Forskfii  gives  it  [Ftnr.  Egypt.  Arab  p.  lxvi), 
as  the  Peganum  retutum,  but  that  it  Is  more  correctly  the 
Xitraria  tridentata  of  Desfontaiues  [Plata  Atlant.  i,  378). 
The  mountain  Um  Shomer  takes  its  name  from  the  fen- 
nel fonud  upon  it,  as  perhaps  may  SerbAI  from  the  Ser, 
myrrh,  which  "  creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the  very  sum- 
mit"— a  plant  noticed  by  Dr.  Stanley  as  "  thickly  cover- 
ing" with  its  "ehruhs"  the  "natural  basin"  which  sur- 
mounts cd-Deir,  and  as  seen  Iu  the  Wady  Seyat,  north- 
east from  Sinai  (Sinai  and  Pa'e*tine,  p.  i7?  7"i-S0).  Dr. 
Stanley  also  notices  the  wild  thorn,  from  which  the  Wady 
Sidri  takes  its  name,  the  fig-tree  which  entitles  another 
wady  the  "Father  of  Fig  trees  "{A  bu  Hamad),  and  in  the 
Wady  SeyAl,  "a  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abeithi- 
ran,  and  a  blue,  thorny  plant  called  Silleh."  Again, 
north-eastwards,  iu  Wadv  el-'AIn  were  seen  "rushes, 
the  large-leaved  plaut  called  Either,"  and  farther  down 
the  "1/Mfl/,  "  caper  plant,  springing  from  the  clefts  " 
Seetzen's  me*rmbryanthemum  is  noticed  by  ForskiM, 
who  adds  that  no  herb  is  more  common  in  sandy 
de.-ert  localities,  than  the  second,  the  nadiflitrum,  called 
iu  Arabic  the  ghanfiL  Hasselqiiist  speaks  of  a  me*emb 
which  he  culls  the  "fig-marigold,"  as  found  In  the  ruins 
of  Alexandria  ;  its  agreeable  saltish-aromatic  flavor,  and 
its  use  by  the  Egyptians  iu  salads,  accord  closely  with 
Seetzen's  description.  Seetzen  gives  also  Arabic  uamea 
of  two  plants,  one  called  Ickedum  by  the  guides,  described 
as  the  size  of  heath,  with  blue  flowers  :  the  other  named 
Subbh-el-dich,  fonnd  to  the  north  of  Wady  el-'AIn,  which 
had  a  club-shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a  foot  high  above 
the  earth,  having  scales  Instead  of  leaves,  aud  covered, 
when  be  saw  it,  with  large,  golden  flowers,  clinging  close 
together,  till  it  seemed  like  a  little  uinepin  (Kegel).  Some- 
what to  the  south  of  this  be  observed  tbe  "rose  of  Jeri- 
cho" growing  in  the  dreariest  aud  most  desolate  solitude, 
aud  which  appears  alwavs  to  be  dead  (Arisen,  ill,  46,  54). 
In  the  region  about  Madura  he  also  found  what  he  calls 
"Cbrist's-thoni,"  Arab.  el-Ausnitch,  aud  an  anonymous 
plant  with  leave*  broader  than  a  tulip,  perhaps  the  Ether 
mentioned  above.  The  following  list  of  plants  between 
Hebron  mid  Madura  is  also  given  by  Seetzen,  having 
probnbly  been  written  down  by  bim  from  hearing  them 
pronounced  by  his  Bedawin  guides,  and  some  accordingly 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  with  any  known 
names  —  el-Khitrrdy,  rl-Bureid,  a  hyacinth,  whose  small 
pear-shaped  hnlb  Is  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedawin, rl-Arta.  eU 
Dtcherra,  el-Sph>ira  (or  Zafrd  t),  el-Erbidn.el-Gdime,  Scht- 
kera  (or  Shakooreeyeh).  tl-MttnAn,  described  as  a  small 
shrub,  el-Hmim,  rl  Schitlueli,  possibly  the  same  as  that 
called  Silleh,  aa  above,  by  Dr.  Stanley,  el-KluUa  (or  Khal), 
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el-  Hands  jfik  (or  Handakook),  el- Liddemma,  tl-Hadddd, 
Kali,  Addon  el-Uammdr  (or  'Adan  el  -  Hrmar).  Some 
more  rare  plant* ,  precious  on  accoaut  of  their  products,sre 
the  following:  Haltnmum  Aaronti,  or  muc  behen,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Fettuck  el-Dan,  from  which  an  oil  la  extract- 
ed having  no  perfume  of  ita  owu,  bat  scented  at  pleasure 
with  Ja»mine  or  other  iidorlferoua  leaf,  etc ,  to  make  a 
choice  unguent.  It  la  foand  in  Monnt  Sinai  and  Upper 
Egypt  — CneurMta  LAgenaria,  Arab.  Charrah,  found  m 
Egypt  and  the  de»erls  of  Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  rich  soil.  The  tree  producing  the  fu- 
mooa  balsam  called  "  of  Mecca,"  ia  found  many  days' 
journey  from  that  place,  in  Arabia  Pelnea.  Lib  n  a*  as. 
alter  lomo  heeilation,  derided  that  it  was  a  species  of 
Amyri*.  The  olibanum  frankincenso  ia  meuiloued  by 
Ilasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  deoert ;  bat  the  prodncing 
tree  appears  to  be  the  same  aa  that  which  yield*  the  gnm 
arable,  viz.,  the  Mimosa  nilotuu,  mentioned  above.  The 
same  writer  mentions  tbe  Seheenanthu*  ofieittali;  "cam- 
el's hay,"  as  growing  plentifully  In  the  deserts  of  both  the 
Arahlas,  and  regards  it  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  precious 
aromntic  and  sweet  plants  which  the  queeu  of  Shcba 
gave  to  Solomon  (Haarelqulst,  p.  26ft,  288,  2V8,  297 :  com  p. 
p.  830,  Sf.l,  SflO).  Fuller  details  on  the  facta  of  natural  his- 
tory of  the  region  will  be  fouud  in  the  wriiera  referred  to, 
and  some  additlomil  authorities  may  be  foand  in  Spreu- 
gel,  HUUtria  rei  Herb.  vol.  II. 

Besides  these,  ihe  cultivation  of  tbe  ground  by  the  Si- 
naitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with  (be  choicest 
frail-trees,  and  with  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  produce 
of  the  former  ia  famed  In  the  markets  of  Cairo.  The  cy- 
presses of  the  convent  are  visible  far  away  among  I  be 
mountains,  aud  there  ia  a  single  conspicuous  one  near 
the  "cave  of  Ellaa"  ou  Jebel  Mo«a.  Besides,  they  have 
the  silver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  pear,  quince, 
almond,  walnat,  pomegrauote,  olive,  vine,  citron,  orange, 
cornelian  cherry,  and  two  ffulta  named  In  the  Arabic 
Shelldk  and  Bargtik,  have  been  successfully  naturalized 
there  (Robinson.  L  94;  Seetxen,  iii  70,  etc  :  Ilasselquist, 
p.  426 :  Sittaiand  Palettine,  p.  M).  l)r.  Stanley  views  these 
aa  mostly  introduced  from  Europe:  Ilasselquist,  on  the 
contrary,  viewa  them  aa  being  the  originals  whence  tbe 
finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  first  brought. 
Certainly,  nearly  all  the  above  trees  are  common  enough 
In  tbe  gardens  of  Palestine  aud  Damascus.   See  Sixai. 

Wild  Goat  La  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two 
Heb.  words  which  aeem  to  refer  to  cognate  speciea  of 
the  caprid  tribe.    See  Goat. 

1.  The  more  frequent  term  ia  alwaya  found  in  the 
plur.  Cbr^,  yeelim  (Sept.  rpayiXafoi  or  An^ot,  Vulg. 
ibices'),  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxxix,  1  ; 
Psaciv,  18;  besides  the  fern. sing. n^3£, yaalah  ("roe" 


-"mute 

Wild  Goata 


Wild  Goat  of  Siual. 

Prov.  v,  19),  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  tbe  Volg,  *> 
terprets  the  word,  that  some  speciea  of  i&rx  is  denoted 
perhaps  the  Cupra  Sinaitka  (Ehrenh.),  tbe  kdn  or 
jaeia  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  This  ibex  was  nocked  at 
Sinai  by  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  (.Sjrm.  Pkys.  i_  1*  . 
and  by  Burckhardt  {True.  p.  526),  who  (p.  406)  tbe 
speaks  of  these  animals:  "  In  all  the  valleys  cf 
the  Mojeb,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Mojeb  and  E  - 
Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain  goat*,  called  by  tbe  Arab* 
beden,  are  met  with.  This  is  the  sleitebock  or  oV*>y**t» 
of  the  Swim  and  Tyrol  Alps.  They  pasture  in  dock*  M 
forty  and  fifty  together.  Great  numbers  of  tbe*  an 
killed  by  the  people  of  Kerek  and  Tafvle,  who  beid 
their  flesh  in  high  estimation.  Ther  sell  tbe  Ism 
knotty  bonis  to  the  Hebrew  merchants,  who  earrr 
them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  worked  into  haaur* 
for  knives  and  daggers. . . .  The  Araha  told  me  that  it  & 
difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that  tbe  hunter*  h.  • 
themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  strrac 

where  the  animals  n  si  art  a 
the  evening  to  drink.  TV7 
also  asserted  that,  when  pur- 
sued, they  will  throw  tbrav 
selres  from  a  height  of  ftfiv 
feet  and    more   upoa  tbtv 
heads  without  receiving  as* 
injury."    Ilasselquist  i  Tnt. 
p.  190)  speaks  of  rock  pan 
I  r"pra   cerrictrprxr.  Lssc 
which  he  saw   hunted  *ui 
falcons  near  Nazareth.  Bet 
the  C.  cerricapra  of  Lhrasrct 
i*  an  antelope  (A  mdHopt  errrv 
capra,  PalL).  The  Copra 
nnitica,  however,  is  not  iden- 
tical with  tbe  Swiss  ibex  * 
nteinbock  (C.  *6ex).  tbsogb  a 
is  a  closely  allied  speciea  TW 
wild  goat  of  Arabia  and  Pal- 
estine differs  only  from  las 
European  in  the  shape  sad 
marking  of  t  be  horns  and  ia  in 
lighter  color.   It  is  still  <wo- 
sionslly  found  in  the  neijb- 
borhood  of  Engedi,  its  old  re- 
sort, which  thence  took  tii 
name  (see  Tristram.  Xat.H*. 
of  the  Bible,  p.  96).   See  IseX 
2.  The  other  word  rendered 
"wild  goat"  ia  r?X,oa*»\ 
which  occurs  only  ia  Dest 
xiv,  5,  as  a  dean  *n;i«»  bJ 
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which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  to  be  a  kind  of 
deer  (rpayiXaQoc,,  tragtbiphus),  and  the  Targums  and 
Syriac  a  wild  goat  (itV?*).  Gesenius  concludes  in  fa- 
vor of  the  roebuck ;  while  others  prefer  the  chamois,  and 
others  the  gazelle.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  Arab,  anak, 
while  Fllrst  says  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  radix  nominalu, 
common  to  both  the  Sanscrit  and  Shemitic  tongues. 
Schultens  (Origines  I/ebraica)  conjectures  that  the 
name  arose  ob  fugacilatem,  from  its  shyness  and  con- 
sequent rea<lines9  to  flee;  and  Dr.  Harris  points  out 
what  he  takes  to  he  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture 
in  Shaw'*  Travel;  which,  from  the  translations  of  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.,  makes  it  a  goat-deer,  or  Tragclaphus, 
such  as  the  lend  or  fithtal,  by  mistake  referred  to 
Copra  mambrica  of  Linmeu*:  whereas  that  naturalist 
(System.  Xat.  13th  ed.  by  (imelin)  places  lervi  among 
t  he  synonyms  of  A  nt.  cerricapra,  which  does  not  suit 
Shaw's  notice,  and  is  not  known  in  Western  Asia. 
The  jishtal  is,  however,  a  ruminant  of  the  African  des- 
ert, possibly  one  of  the  larger  Antilopiiuv,  with  long 
tnane,  but  not  as  yet  scientifically  described.  Some 
have  referred  the  akkv  to  the  ahu  of  the  Persians,  i.  c. 
the  Capreolus  pyga  rgus,  or  the  "tailless  roc"  (Shaw, 
ZooL  ii,  2*7),  of  Central  Asia.  If  we  could  satisfactorily 
establish  the  identity  of  the  Persian  word  with  the  He- 
brew, the  animal  in  question  might  represent  the  akko 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  might  formerly  have  inhabited 
the  Lebanon,  though  it  is  not  now  found  in  Palestine. 
1'erhaps  the  paseng  {Cap.  agagrus,  Cuv.),  which  some 
have  taken  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  common  goat, 
and  which  at  present  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Persia 
and  Caucasus,  may  have  in  Biblical  times  been  found  in 
Palestine,  and  may  be  the  akko  of  Scripture.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  as  likely  to  have  been  the  bedew,  or  wild 
goat  of  Mt.  Sinai,  as  any  other.    See  Dkkk ;  Kuk. 

Wild  Grape  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at  Isa. 
v,  2, 4  of  the  Heb.  word  which  occurs  only  in  the  plur. 
beiishim,  C^tiXS,  and  indicates  a  noxious  species  of 
plant  or  kind  of  fruit.  In  form  the  word  is  a  pass, 
participle  of  which  means  to  smell  offensively,  a.s 
mattv  poisonous  vegetables  do;  and  this  connects  it 
radically  with  nSX*,boshah  (•<  cockles,"  Job  xxxi,40), 
although  the  two  seem  to  denote  different  planLs,  but 
both  useless.  The  Sept.  gives  «icnv3ac  as  the  Greek 
equivalent;  which  is  certainly  a  mistake,  unless  they 
had  some  other  reading  of  the  original  text.  The  ren- 
dering of  Aquila  is  aarrpiat,  that  of  Symmachus  drtAij; 
both  of  which  give  rather  the  etymological  meaning  or 
force  of  the  original  word  than  translate  it  into  its 
Greek  equivalent  as  a  significative  appellation.  The 
rendering  of  Jerome  is  labrusae;  and  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Luther  (He rlinge')  and  the  A.  V.  (wild grapes'). 
The  species  of  plant  intended  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  I'itis  labrusca,  a  plaut  which  produces 
small  berries  of  a  dark-red  color  when  ripe,  but  sour  to 
the  taste;  Hasselquist  suggest*  the  Solatium  incanum, 
or  gray  nightshade;  and  Celsius  contends  for  the  Aco- 
nitum  naptllus,  wolfsbane.  It  seems  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  no  specific  plant  is  referred  to  in  the  passage 
of  the  prophet:  but  that  the  word  is  simply  used  as  an 
adjective  with  its  substantive  understood,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  bad  or  worthless  gra|ies.  The  Lord  expected 
that  his  vineyard  should  produce  grapes,  but  it  pro- 
duced only  beushim,  vile,  uneatable  gra|>es.  See  Rosen- 
mllller,  liibl.  Bot.  (Eng.  transl.),  p.  Ill ;  and  Comment. 
ad  loc.;  Gesenius,  Heudersoti,  Knobel,  ad  he.  See 

Gbafk 

Wild  Ox.    See  Wild  Brtx. 

Wiley,  Isaac  Wiu.iam,  P.O.,  LLD.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Lcwiston, 
Pa.,  March  29,  1H25.  He  was  converted  when  ten  years 
old,  at  eighteen  began  to  preach,  and  in  1846  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.    After  three  years  of  practice  as  a  | 


physician  in  Pennsylvania,  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  in  1851  went  as  a  missionary  to  China. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  America,  and 
was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  New  Jersey,  including 
an  agency  for  Pennington  Seminary.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  editor  of  The  Indies'  Repository,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1872  bishop,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  Nov.  22, 1884,  at  Foo-Chow,  China.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  a  calm  but  impressive  manner,  deep 
cordiality  of  disposition,  and  great  tact  and  method  in 
labor.  See  Meth.  Review,  Jtlt,  1886;  Minutes  of  An- 
nual  Conferences,  1884,  p.  818. 

Wilhelm,  Ludwio  Wilhklm,  a  Reformed  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Neuenhain,  Nov.  19,  1796. 
He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  was  in  1816  as- 
sistant preacher  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  in  1818  third 
preacher,  in  1828  second,  and  in  1836  first  preacher  at 
Wiesbaden.  In  1858  he  was  made  bishop  of  Nassau, 
and  died  May  11,  1882,  doctor  of  theology.    (B.  P.) 

Wilhelmina,  a  fanatical  woman  of  Milan,  who 
died  in  1281,  pretended  to  be  the  daughter  of  Constan- 
tia,  queen  of  Primislaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  She  spent 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her  life  in  Milan  in 
pious  labors,  especially  in  works  of  active  charity.  She 
had  organized  a  Lund  of  followers  (afterwards  known  as 
Wilhelminians),  who  reverenced  her  as  a  saint,  and  be- 
gan in  her  lifetime  to  make  her  the  object  of  extrav- 
agant and  fanatical  veneration.  This  increased  after 
her  death  to  an  undue  extreme.  She  had  claimed  that 
her  birth  was  announced  to  her  mother  by  the  angel 
Raphael,  just  as  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  to 
Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
came incarnate  in  her  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
i  he  salvation  of  Jews,  Saracens,  and  false  Christians,  as 
that  of  true  Christians  had  been  wrought  by  Christ. 
.She  deluded  her  followers  into  the  expectation,  first,  of 
her  repeating  in  her  own  person  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and.  secondly,  of  her  resurrection  and  return  to  them 
after  her  death.  But,  with  no  indications  of  any  fulfil- 
ment of  such  promises,  a  number  of  her  followers,  head- 
ed by  Andrew  Saramita.  disinterred  the  recently  buried 
body,  arrayed  it  in  costly  robes,  erected  a  magnificent 
monument  over  the  grave,  and  proclaimed  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  incarnate  in  Wilhelmina,  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  worship  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  She  had  appointed  a  nun  named  Mayfrcda,  of 
Tirovano,  as  her  vicegerent  under  the  new  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — a  female  pontiff  to  represent  her  as 
the  Roman  pontiffs  represent  St.  Peter.  The  sect  was 
entirely  rooted  out  about  the  year  1300,  the  remnant  of 
her  followers  having  perished  at  the  stake,  and  her  tomb  ' 
and  dead  body  having  been  destroyed.  See  Muratori, 
A  ntiq.  Hal.  Medii  .flri,  v,  95  sq. ;  Palacky,  Literary  Tour 
to  Italy  (  Prague,  1838),  p.  7  2  sq.;  Musbcim,  Hut.  of  the 
Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pU  ii,  ch.  v. 

Wilhelminians.   See  Wilhklm  ix  a. 

Wllken,  Frikdimch,  a  famous  historian,  was  born 
May  23, 1777.  at  Ratzeburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg. 
He  studied  at.  Gottingcn,at  first  theology,  but  afterwards 
classic  and  Oriental  philology  and  history.  In  179*  he 
received  the  prize  for  an  essay,  Ite  Hellorum  Crta-iato- 
rum  ex  Abulfrda  IHstoHa;  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1807  director 
of  the  university  library'.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin as  first  librarian  and  professor  in  the  university,  and 
in  1819  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  undertook  a  literary  journey  to  Italy  in  1826 ; 
in  1829  he  went  in  behalf  of  the  government  to  France 
and  England,  and  in  1K38  to  Wiesbaden  and  Munich. 
He  died  Dec. 21, 1840.  His  main  work  is  the  (Sesch.der 
Kreuzzuge  nach  morgenlandischen  und  abeiuUdndUchen 
Berichttn  (Leips.  1807-32.7  vols.).  He  also  wrote,  tittch. 
der  Bibbing,  Beraubnng  und  Vernichtung der  ulten  //tidtl- 
bri  >/er  Biichersammlung  (  Heidelh.  1817  )  :  —  (iesch.  der 
konigtichen  Biblinthtk  zu  Berlin  (Rcrlin,  1828).    (Ik  P.) 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  a  British  painter  of  great 
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celebrity,  was  bnni  at  the  manse  of  the  parish  of  Cults, 
on  the  banks  of  Edeuwater,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  Nov. 
18, 1785.  He  received  a  limited  education  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Kettle,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Trustees' 
Academy  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Encouragement  of  Man- 
ufactures. Here,  in  1803,  he  won  the  prize  of  ten  guin- 
eas for  painting  CaUisto  in  the  Bath  of  Diana.  In  1804 
he  returned  home,  and  spent  some  time  in  painting  por- 
traits and  scenes  of  common  life.  He  then  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student.  HU 
picture  of  the  Village  Politicians,  exhibited  in  1806, 
gained  for  the  young  artist  great  notoriety,  and,  indeed, 
established  his  fame.  He  now  settled  in  Ixnulon,  and 
was  busily  employed  in  the  execution  of  his  commis- 
sions for  several  years.  In  1811  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  lim- 
ner to  the  king  in  Scotland.  Two  years  later  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  Continent,  spending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  in  Italy.  In  1830  he  became  painter  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  majesty.  In  1832  he  exhibited  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  John  Knox  Preaching  the  Reformation 
in  St.  A  mlrew's,  painted  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  twelve 
hundred  guineas.  It  is  claimed  that  his  greatest  his- 
torical work  is  the  picture  of  Sir  David  Baird  Discov- 
ering the  Body  of  the  Sultan  Tippo  Saib,  after  Storming 
Stringapatum,  In  1840  he  started  for  the  East,  making 
an  extended  tour  through  Holland,  Southern  Oermany, 
Constantinople,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt.  He  died, 
on  his  return  to  England, on  board  the  "Oriental,"  then 
off  (Gibraltar,  June  1, 1841.  His  works  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world  by  the  engravings  of  Raimbach, 
Burnet,  Cousins,  Dm>,  and  C  Fox.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
1 1 1st.  of  the  Fuie  Arts,*,  v. 

Wilkins,  Ann,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  June  30, 
1806.  She  was  converted  in  1836,  and  sailed  as  a  mis- 
sionary for  Africa,  June  15,  1837.  She  labored  there 
until  1841,  when  she  returned  to  America  to  recruit  her 
health;  went  out  again  in  1842,  returned  with  broken 
health  in  1853;  sailed  again  in  1854,  but  was  once  more 
obliged  to  return,  in  1857.  She  was  preparing  for  active 
service  in  a  juvenile  asylum,  when  she  suddenly  died, 
Nov.  13  of  the  last-named  year. 

Wilkinson,  Henry,  eldest  of  those  thus  named, 
was  born  in  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  9, 
1566.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1581,  was  elected  fellow 
of  Merton  College,  and  graduated  in  I5K6;  in  1601  be- 
came rector  at  Waddeadnn,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
died  there,  March  IP,  1647.  He  was  one  of  the  Puri- 
tan divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  wrote,  .4 
Catechism : —Debt-book,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  v. 

Wilkinson,  Jemima,  a  fanatical  Quakeress,  was 
bom  at  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  in  1753.  In  October,  1776, 
on  recovering  from  an  attack  of  sickness,  in  w  hich  she 
had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  trance,  she  announced  that  she 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  had  received  a  di- 
vine commission  as  a  religious  teacher.  She  gathered 
around  her  a  few  proselytes,  who  styled  themselves 
"Universal  Friends"  (q.v. ),  and  formed  a  settlement 
between  Seneca  and  Crooked  lakes,  N.  Y.,  which  she 
called  New  Jerusalem.  Here  she  secured  the  belief 
of  her  followers  in  the  roost  absurd  pretensions.  She 
claimed  to  be  inspired  and  to  have  reached  absolute 
perfection.  She  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  to 
discern  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  the  power 
of  healing  diseases.  She  declared  that  those  who  re- 
fused to  believe  in  her  claims  rejected  the  counsel  of  Cod 
to  their  own  hurt.  She  eveu  claimed  to  be  Christ  in 
his  second  coming.  On  one  occasion  she  declared  her 
intention  of  walking  across  Seneca  I<ake;  but  when  all 
the  preparations  were  made,  she  inquired  of  her  follow- 
ers whether  they  had  faith  in  her  power  to  do  so,  and 
on  their  replying  in  the  affirmative,  said  that  as  they  be- 
lieved In  her  power  it  was  unnecessary  to  display  it. 
She  claimed  to  be  the  one  by  whom  the  millennium  was 


to  be  established,  and  two  of  her  disciple*  declared  the» 
selves  to  be  the  "  two  witnesses  "  mentioned  in  the  U>4 
of  Revelation.  She  lived  in  a  luxurious  style  in  an  tie- 
gant  house,  having  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  im- 
itations made  by  her  followers.  She  died  in  1819.  S» 
H  udson,  History  of  Jemimi 
1821);  and  Memoirs  of  Bath. 

Wilkinson,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  brother  / 
the  Heury  foregoing,  was  bom  in  Halifax,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Mapiain 
College;  in  1605  principal  of  Magdalen  HalL  aad  w 
1648  president  of  Magdalen  College.  lie  died  Jan.  1 
1649.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a.  v. 

Will  (testament).    See  Wilia 

Will,  Geoko.  Andreas,  professor  at  Altdorf,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  18,  1798,  is  the  author  of,  Brittdy* 
Geschichte  der  Anabantisten  in  Deutschlitnd  ( Noremb^ry. 
1773) : — Dissert  at  w  de  Sethinais  Ijeriiarum  F<rm*lu. 
ex  Sacra  Potissimum  Scriptura  Fan  fib  us  Ipsttu* 
(Altdorf,  1785):-7>«»  Pronominum  Ebrainn,,. 
quit  Sujjfixa  Dicuntur,  et  Forma  t'lassittm  Tr-mi*- 
rumque  Verborum  Perftctorum  in  Tabulis  (ibid.  !?."»' . 
Sec  Winer,  Handboch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  767;  Filrsi,£«K 
Jud.  iii,  515.    (B.  P.) 

Will  Worship  (i&XoSpnoKtia, CoL  ii,  23  \tht * 
vention  and  practice  of  such  expedients  of  appeasirir  «r 
of  pleasing  God  as  neither  reason  nor  revelation  sug gwu 

Will  ax  d,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  »iai«- 
ter,  nephew  of  president  Joseph  Willard,  waa  bom  st 
Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1<#5.  He  graduated  frwn  Hjt- 
vard  College  in  1H03,  was  tutor  at  Bowdoin  CcJIeg*  ia 
1804  and  1805,  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Dm 
field  in  1807,  and  resigned  his  pastorate,  on  account  ,i 
the  total  loss  of  sight,  in  1829,  but  preached  occa* re- 
ally until  within  a  month  of  his  death,  which  ocrar- . 
Oct.  8,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of.  The  Derrjit.l 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  (1808)  -.—OrigUal  Hysv 
(1823):— A  n  Index  of  the  Bible  (18261 :— Am  Jmp>K~i 
Reader  (1827):—  The  Gmerul  Cbiss-book  (  182*  ):- 
Sacred  Poetry  and  Music  Reconciled:  a  Collect**  ef 
Hymns  (1830) : — A  n  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Latg**9 
( 1K35),  and  other  school-books  (some  anonymous  i. 
eral  sermons,  papers  in  periodicals,  and  left  hymns  i*i 
other  works  in  MS. 

Willelmus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  II th  century, be- 
came abbot  of  Metz  in  1073,  and  waa  friendly  to  i>rp- 
orv  VII.  Seven  of  his  epistles  and  an  oratioo  haw 
been  published  in  MabihWs  AnaUcta.  i,  247.  S, 
Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  ceuL  xi,  pt-  u 
ch.  ii. 

Willemer,  Jomann  Hklvicii,  •  German  the*i> 
gian,  who  nourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  m- 
tury,  at  Wittenberg,  is  the  author  of,  tHtsert.  de  Tsrv~- 
Ad'ami  Pellicea  (Wittenberg,  1680  )  :— IHsputafr 
Sadduceeis  (ibid,  eod.) : — Diss.  Philolog.  dr  Essmis  fri* 
cod.) : — De  Pallio  Elite  ad  2  Reg.  i,  8 ;  eV,  8,  IS,  14  (tU'- 
1679): — De  Pronunciation  Sominis  rv.JT*  per  D^* 
Lerit.  xxir,  16  Concessa  (ibid.  1677),  etc. 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten  Lexikon,  a.  v.; 
iii,  515.    (Ik  P.) 

Willes,  EnwAKi>.  D.D.,  a  Church  of  England 
vine,  was  prebend  of  Westminster  in  1724,  of  Line  k 
in  1730,  tlean  the  same  year,  elected  bishop  of  St.  Vt- 
vid  s  in  1742,  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wtib  is 
1743,  and  died  Nov. 24, 1773.  See  (Loud.)  At 
ister,  1773,  p.  176. 

Willet,  ANnnEW,  a  learned 
bom  at  Ely  in  1562.  He  was  educated  at 
and  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  obtain*' i 
fellowship;  became  prel»endary  of  Ely  July  21  13W: 
had  the  rectory  of  Childerly,"  in  Cambridgeshire,  s^ 
in  1597  that  of  Little  (Irantesden,  in  the  same  evito 
became  chaplain  to  prince  Henrv,  and  died  at  H<*- 
dcMlcn,  in  Hertfordshire,  Dec.  4."  1621.    He  «»  t* 
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author  of,  Synopsis  Papismi  (1593)  -.—Tetrastylon  Pa- 
pirticum.  (eod. ):  —  Sacrorum  Emblematum  Centuria 
Una,  etc  (1698):— A  Calholicon  (Y602)  s—  Hexapla  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.,  and  other  works.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  lHcl. *,  v. 

William,  the  name  of  several  Scotch  prelates. 

1.  Bishop  of  Moray  some  time  in  the  12th  century. 
He  died  in  February,  1162.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  135. 

2.  Bishop  of  Dunblane  about  1210.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishojts,  p.  172. 

3.  Bishop  of  Argyle  in  1240.  He  was  drowned  in 
124 1 .    Sec  Keit  h,  Scottish  Bishnpt,  p.  28C. 

4.  Bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  in  1290.  On  July 
12,  1291,  he  signed  a  submission  lo  Edward  I,  king  of 
England.  He  was  bishop  here  in  1292.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  174. 

5.  Bishop  of  Dunblane  in  1353.  See  Keith,  Scottish 
Bishops,  p.  175. 

William  ok  Coxciies,  a  philosopher  of  the  12th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Conches,  Normandy,  and  in- 
structed at  the  cathedral-school  of  Chartres.  William 
was  famous  as  a  grammarian,  but  took  part  in  theo- 
logical questions.  His  work,  entitled  PhUosophia,  in 
which  he  espoused  Abelard's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
waa  attacked  after  his  master's  condemnation  by  Will- 
iam of  St.  Thierry,  and  the  author  did  not  hesitate  to 
recant  his  errors.  William  of  Couches  died  in  1154. 
His  PhUosophia  was  published  three  limes,  with  differ- 
ent titles,  and  under  the  name  of  three  different  au- 
thors: 1.  PhUosophicarum  et  Astronomicarum  Jnstituti- 
onttMi  GuUielmi,  llirsanqienn*  Oiim  Abbatis,  Libri  Trts 
(  Hash',  1531);  2.  tltpi  .  \tu$,twv  sice  Elementorum  Phi- 
buophia  Libri  IV,  in  Bella's  Opera,  ii,  311-843  (Basle 
1563);  3.  Be  Phdo*ophia  Mundi,  by  Honoriua  of 
Autun,  in  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  xx 
(Lyons,  1667).  Another  work  of  William  is  Dragmati- 
con,  in  which  he  rejects  the  errors  expressed  in  his 
PhUosophia.  The  Braymaticon,  too,  is  extant  under  at 
least  six  different  titles.    William  also  wrote  a  cora- 


pecially  by  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  William,  who 
detached  England  from  the  alliance  and  brought  her 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Dutch.    A  few  years  before 
their  ruin  had  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of  Will- 
iam became  great  over  Europe.    In  November,  1677, 
William  had  married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  This 
marriage  was  entered  into  chiefly  for  political  purposes, 
ami  proved  very  popular  in  both  countries,  the  prince 
being  regarded  as  the  natural  head  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  his  wife  being  expected  to  succeed  to  the 
English  throne.    James  II  came  to  the  throne  in  1685, 
and  determined  to  establish  the  Catholic  religion ;  but 
William  was  still  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  and 
in  16H6  became  the  head  of  a  leagtie  formed  among  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Ocrmany,  the  kings  of  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  others,  having  for  its  object  the  crushing 
of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  whose  influence 
1  was  the  dread  of  all  Europe,  and  who  was  the  most 
;  dreaded  f<M*  of  Protestantism.    The  treaty  by  which 
j  the  alliance  was  constituted  was  signed  at  Augsburg  in 
j  July,  1686.    The  oppressions  of  James  H  drove  many 
|  of  the  Protestants  into  exile,  and  Holland  became  the 
!  place  of  refuge  for  the  discontented  English.    The  na- 
|  tional  dissatisfaction  became  so  great  that  on  June  30, 
1689,  a  number  of  prominent  English  statesmen  invited 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  enter  England  with  an  army. 
William  conducted  his  operations  with  great  secrecy 
and  skill,  and  on  Nov.  15  of  the  same  year  he  lauded  at 
Torbay  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  composed 
of  English  and  Dutch.    Soon  the  whole  country  was  at 
his  side,  and  James  was  an  exile  in  France.    Men  of 
influence  of  all  parties  gave  him  their  presence  and 
support ;  and  on  Dec  18  following  he  entered  London 
triumphantly  as  a  national  deliverer.    The  adherents 
of  James  held  out  for  some  time  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, but  the  death  of  Dundee  ended  the  resistance  of 
the  Highlanders;  while  in  Ireland  it  was  quelled  after  a 
vigorous  contest  in  1691.    In  spite  of  his  sterling  quali- 
ties and  of  the  debt  which  they  owed  him,  the  English 
nation  never  reallv  liked  William  III.    In  1695  the 


mentary  on  Bocthius's  IH  Consolation  PhUosophia. 
See  Werner,  in  S\tzuntfsberichte  der  phUosophisch-histo- 
rischtn  Clusse  der  luiiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  in  Wien  (1873),  Ixxv,  p.  311  sq.;  Haureau,  in 
Uomptes-  Rtndtis  de  VAcadimie  des  Insciiptions  et  des 
B'eUej-  iMtres  (eod  ),  3d  series,  i,  75  sq. ;  Pranll,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Loyik,  ii,  127 ;  Heginal  L  Poole,  lUustrations 
o  f  the  History  of  Medueval  Thouyht,  and  the  same  in 
Plitt-Hexzog,  Real- EncyUop.  s,  v.    (B.  P.) 

William  HI  OK  Enolano  (WUliain  Henry  of 
Xassau),  prince  of  Orange,  stadtholdcr  of  Holland,  was 
born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  4,  1650.  He  was  the  son  of  !  this,  were  making  preparations  for  a  powerful  invasion, 
William  II  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I  |  when  William  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  hunt- 
of  England, and  was  born  to  a  large  inheritance,  though  ,  ing.  and  died  March  8,  1702.  His  career  was  one  of 
his  party  was  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  ihe  in-  incessant  and  strenuous  activity,  and  he  carried  himself 
tiuence  of  Cromwell.  The  house  of  Orange  had  long  I  victoriously  amidst  immense  difficulties  and  numerous 
sought  to  obtain  supreme  power  in  Holland,  a  country  discomfitures.  The  predominant  motive  of  his  foreign 
which  its  greatest  member  had  freed  from  the  Span-  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  stadtholdcr 
ish  yoke.  The  death  of  William  II  eight  days  before  of  Holland  until  the  close  of  it  as  king  of  England  was 
the  birth  of  his  sou  put  a  stop  to  the  projects  for  the  ;  resistance  to  the  aggressive  and  tyrannous  policy  of 


death  of  queen  Mary  diminished  her  husband's  influ- 
ence, and  leaving  factious  opposition  at  home,  he  had 
to  maintain  unequal  strife  with  Louis,  until  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick  was  brought  about  by  sheer  exhaustion  on 
both  sides,  in  September,  1697.  During  the  whole  war 
William  had  been  disturbed  by  Jacobite  plots,  some  of 
them  against  his  life.  A  partition  treaty  regarding 
Spain  was  violated  by  Louis,  who  took  the  throne  of 
that  country  for  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  French  king,  on  the  death  of  James  II,  acknowl- 
edged his  son  as  successor.    The  English,  enraged  at 


establishment  of  a  despotism  over  the  republic,  and 
threw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party. 
For  years  the  Orange  party  was  depressed  for  want  of 
a  representative  of  sufficient  influence  to  maintain  its 
policy  and  secure  the  stadtholdcrship.  The  republic 
was  governed  by  Jan  de  Witt,  the  grand  pensionary. 
The  attack  upon  Holland  by  France  and  England  com- 
bined, in  1672,  made  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  young  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  immediately 
chosen  captain  and  admiral  -  general  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  contest  was  at  first  unfavorable  to  the 
Provinces,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  the 
young  stadtholder,  the  struggle,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
seven  years,  was,  in  1678,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
N  imeguen,  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  and  hon- 
orable to  Holland.    This  was  brought  about  more  cs- 


Louis  XIV.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  English  throne  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
hancing his  power  against  French  despotism.  While 
it  is  true  that  his  policy  dragged  England  more  thor- 
oughly than  before  into  the  circle  of  European  politics, 
yet  it  brought  to  the  English  a  free  constitution,  with 
political  institutions  capable  of  receiving  indefinite  im- 
provement without  danger  of  destruction.  The  sacred 
principle  of  toleration,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  was  firmly  established,  though  its  full  bearings 
and  application  were  not  yet  developed  or  even  clear- 
ly apprehended.  Covenanters,  in  the  North,  and  high- 
churchmen,  in  the  South,  hated  him,  but  the  great  mass 
of  moderate  and  reasonable  Protectants  felt  that  he  was 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  inflexibly  just  sovereign. 
He  loved  his  own  countrymen,  and  advanced  them  to 
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positions  of  trust  and  honor ;  but  no  discredit  is  to  be 
attached  to  him  on  this  account,  for  they  were  loyal  to 
him  and  not  disloyal  to  England.  While  his  temper 
was  cold,  the  nobler  passions  of  man  were  in  him  deep 
and  strong,  and  he  possessed  that  stern  love  of  truth, 
honor,  and  right  that  distinguishes  a  moral  hero.  Few 
greater  kings  have  ever  ruled  in  England,  but  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  promoters  of  the  Darien  scheme  are  two 
blots  on  his  reputation  which  his  most  thorough-going 
apofogi*1*  n*ve  unable  to  efface.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  services  to  the  English  nation  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  during  his  reign  the  Bank  of 
England  was  founded,  the  modern  system  of  finance 
introduced,  ministerial  responsibility  recognised,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  secured.  His  manner  was  wholly 
Dutch,  and  even  among  his  own  countrymen  he  was 
thought  blunt.  In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  de- 
cided but  not  illiberal.  See  Trevor,  Life  and  Times  of 
William  III  (Lond.  1835-86,  2  vols.);  Vernon,  Court 
and  Times  of  William  III  (ibid.  1841,  2  vols.) ;  ifacau- 
lav,  History  of  England  (1849-55);  Kanke,  Englische 
Ceschichte  tornekmlkh  im  17.  Jahrhundert  (1859-67,  G 
vols.;  EngL  transl.  1875). 

William  ok  Tyrk,  a  prominent  ecclesiastic  and 
judicious  historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
He  was  bom  in  Syria  about  A.I).  1130,  and  reared  at 
Antioch  or  Jerusalem.  About  1160  he  visited  Italy  and 
France  as  a  student  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  be- 
came the  friend  and  instructor  of  king  Amalric  (reigned 
1162-1173).  In  1 167  he  became  archdeacon  of  Tyre,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  employed  by  Amalric  to  negotiate 
a  league  with  the  emperor  Manuel  I  at  Constantino- 
ple, with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Soon  after- 
wards some  unpleasantness  arose  between  his  arch- 
bishop, Frederic  of  Tyre,  and  himself,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  visited  Rome;  and  immediately  after  this 
Amalric  gave  him  charge  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  his  son,  the  prince  Baldwin.  In  the  summer  of 
1170  a  terrible  earthquake  convulsed  the  East,  destroy- 
ing many  ancient  towns  and  numerous  lives,  and  over- 
throwing several  strong  towers  in  Tvre.  King  Amal- 
ric died  July  11,1 173.  and  his  successor,  Baldwin,  called 
William  to  the  post  of  chancellor ;  about  the  same  time 
the  archbishop  Frederic  died,  and  William  was  given 
the  vacant  see,  being  the  sixth  incumbent  of  that  dio- 
cese since  the  fouuding  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  present,  in  1178,  at  the  third 
Lateran  synod  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  wrote  out 
the  decisions  of  the  synod,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
names  and  titles  of  all  participants  in  its  business,  in  a 
work  which  he  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  princi- 
pal church  at  Tyre.  He  spent  seven  months  in  Con- 
stantinople iu  the  transaction  of  business  for  his  see, 
then  visited  Antioch  on  a  mission  from  the  emperor 
Manuel,  and,  after  an  absence  from  home  of  one  year 
and  ten  months,  returned  to  Tyre.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  writings,  which  form  the  almost 
exclusive  source  for  his  life.  An  ancient  French  writer 
adds  the  statement  that  William  was  |toisoned  through 
the  agency  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  I  i  melius,  at 
Home,  whither  he  had  gone  to  effect  the  deposition  of 
that  prelate.  Another  tradition  states  instead  that 
William  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  the  West  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Salad  in  iu  1188,  and  was  ap- 
|>ointed  legate  iu  matters  pertaining  to  crusades  by 
po|»e  Gregory  VIII,  being  present  as  such  at  a  meeting 
of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Richard  of  England, 
which  took  place  between  Gisors  and  Trie. 

William  of  Tyre  couqtosed  two  historical  works,  one 
of  which  contained  the  history  of  Eastern  princes  from 
Mohammed  to  his  own  time,  a  period  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  years  (fiesta  Principium  OrientaUum).  It 
was  based  upon  Arabic  sources  which  were  placed  at 
his  disjyosal  by  the  liberality  of  king  Amalric.  This 
work  is  no  longer  extant.    The  other  work  contains 


the  history  of  the  Crusades,  from  A.D.  1100  to  11*4.  i: 
twenty -three  books,  the  hut  of  which  is  unfits**. ; 
(Historia  Rervm  in  Portions  Trausmarims  Gestarumt 
Tempore  Mahumeth  usque  ad  A.D.  1184).  It 


observations  and  carefully  managed  inquiries  anwct- 
bis  contemporaries.  Its  learning  is  very  great  at  n. 
specta  natural,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  conditions  a 
both  the  East  and  West,  and  the  literatures  of  the  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  language*.  Its  matt* 
also  is  very  full,  and  its  tone,  upon  the  whole,  impana. 
and  little  affected  by  the  credulous  belief  of  his  ag*  u 
wonders.  Its  style,  finally,  is  that  of  animated  de*ri> 
lion,  such  as  best  harmonizes  with  the  portrayal  <S 
events  in  which  the  military  element  plays  a  priucinti 
part.  It  earned  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  Uw£ 
one  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  of  the  Jiid-i* 
Ages.  The  oldest  edition  of  this  work  extant  is  that  <; 
Basle  (1549  fob;  Id  ed.  1500).  Other  editions  are  tr 
Bongaraius  (1564).  iu  Gesta  Dei  per  Frantos.  i.  623  aq.: 
G.  du  Preau  (in  French,  Paris,  1573  fob).  The  contin- 
uation of  the  work  to  1285,  by  an  unknown  writer,  s 
given  iu  Martene,  Thrsaur.  v,581.  An  abridgment  v 
given  in  Bernhanl,  Thesaurus,  with  continuation,  ia 
French,  to  1284;  in  Latin,  by  the  Dominican  PiptJi 
(1320),  in  Muratori,  Thesaurus,  vii,  657  *q.  A  Gentia 
edition  was  issued  in  1844  at  Stuttgart,  by  Karoter. 
with  the  title,  Gesch.  d.  Kreuzziige  v.  d.  Kdnigreichs  3<- 
rusalem.  Comp.  Bougarsius,  Prrrf.  ;  Vos&ius,  Im  But. 
I  Ixtt.  p.  63;  Fabricius,  Jiibl.  Lot.  Medii  .Fri,  h.  t.: 
Wahler.  Handbuch  d.  Grsch.  d.  Literatur  (2d  ed.  L«p*. 
1823),  ii,  222 ;  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  a.  v. 

Wllliamites,  an  order  of  monks  deriving  th«r 
name  from  a  hermit,  who,  after  conversion  fn>m  a  li- 
centious life,  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  advice  of  hermits  and  pope  Eugenius  III. 
and  had  then,  in  1153,  established  a  hermitage  ir.  i 
!  desert  of  Tuscany,  near  Pisa.    Disorderly  follower.'  <k- 
I  stroyed  all  prospect  of  retirement  here,  and  he  sonri:  i 
!  new  refuge  in  the  depths  of  a  forest  on  Monte  l*rur«. 
I  New  disciples  gathered  about  him,  who,  in  time.  be* 
|  came  offended  with  him  and  expelled  him  from  thrtr 
j  society.    He  returned  to  his  original  retreat  on  !':■< 
island  of  Lupocavia,  but  found  the  communirv  onus- 
proved,  and  therefore  journeyed  until  he  discovered  a 
stony  vale  containing  a  cave,  in  the  bishopric  of  llr*- 
seto,  in  Siena    Here  he  settled  in  1155  and  began  ■ 
aacetical  life,  whose  rigor  was  somewhat  relieved  br 
the  lord  of  Buriano,  who  built  bim  a  cell.    Iu  the  !<■'.- 
lowing  year  Albert  became  his  associate,  and  a  vex 
later  Kainald  arrived,  though  only  in  time  to  as»<t  :t 
the  burial  of  William,  who  had  died  Feb.  10.  1157. 
Theae  two  men  remained  at  the  place,  which  was  i: 
first  called  Stabulum  P.  hod  is,  and  afterwards  Malavafc. 
and  which  became  the  original  of  all  the  conjpregat**"* 
of  hermits  which  adopted  tbe  name  of  Wilhaattes. 
Such  congregations  extended  over  the  whole  of  Its!* 
and  beyond,  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France. 
The  institutions  of  their  founder,  together  *ith  a  de- 
scription of  his  life,  had  been  transmitted  front  Albert. 
They  maintained  n  perpetual  fast.    Gregory  IX  give 
them  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  permitted  them  to  w<ir 
shoea    Innocent  IV  issued  a  bull  in  1248  touching  the 
election  of  a  general  prior,  and  conferring  privileges  or 
the  order.    Alexander  IV  ordered  its  incorporate* 
with  an  order  of  Augustinian  eremites,  but  recalled  h* 
bull  of  April  18, 1266,  in  view  of  the  violent  pM** 
raised  against  the  scheme,  though  matters  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  occasion  serious  difficnltic*  in  tV 
order,  which  involved  the  loss  of  a  number  of  roc-a*- 
terics  in  1266.    In  1435  the  Council  of  Basle  coninnrt 
the  privileges  possessed  by  the  order,  which  then  «*- 
ered  the  three  provinces  of  Tuscany,  Germany,  arid  Fj> 
ders  and  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cec ten- 
only  twelve  convents  remained  to  the  order,  all  of  which 
were  in  Flanders,  aud  by  the  end  of  tbe  century  tber 
too  were  extinct.    An  order  of  knights 
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as  been  spoken  of,  but  is  entirely  apocryphal.  See 
-.Hand,  -4rf<i  Sanctorum,  Feb.  10,  with  Henachen'a 
Hts.;  and  Helyot,  Hist,  <L  Ordres  Mono  ft.  Iteluj.  et 
(Main*,  i,  260;  iii,  13;  vi,  142-152;  also  Herzog, 
'eal-EncyUop.  a.  v. 

Williams,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
as  born  at  Lcctadale,  Pa..  Nor.  20,  1907.  He  grad ti- 
led from  Jefferson  College,  and  in  the  first  class  at 
io  Western  Theological  Seminary  «l  Allegheny.  He 
•rved  with  eminent  ability  as  professor  of  language* 
i  the  Ohio  University,  and  subsequently  tilled  the 
ime  chair  in  his  alma  mater  at  Cannonaburg,  Pa.,  bc- 
ijt  ^  the  time  a  member  of  the  Preabytery  of  Alle- 
heny.  He  died  at  Lectsdale,  Dec.  81, 1878.   (W.  P.  S.) 

Williams,  Alvin  P.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
as  born  in  St.  Louia  County,  Mo„  March  18,  1813. 
t  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  publicly  set  apart  as 
is  father's  assistant  in  the  ministry,  and  afterwards 
ibored  as  an  evangelist.  Among  his  pastorates  were 
exington,  Miami,  Bethel,  St.  Joseph,  and  Glasgow,  in 
lissouri.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  Nov.  9, 1868.  He  was 
mspicuous  among  the  most  able  ministers  of  his  de- 
omination  in  the  South-west.  "His  sermons,  expost- 
oiis,  and  essays  before  the  association  for  twenty-five 
ears  mark  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  a 
>cond  Andrew  Fuller."  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydop. 

.1-247.  (J. as.) 

Williams,  Charles  P.,  D.DM  a  Protestant  Epia- 
>pal  clergyman,  was  a  teacher  fur  many  years  in  a 
assical  school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  died  in  that 
ity,  June  12,  1859,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  See  Prof, 
pise  Almanac,  1860,  p.  93. 

Williams,  Isaac,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
om  in  Wales  in  1802.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
ollege,  Oxford,  in  18*26,  and  became  a  fellow  there 
l  1832;  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1831,  and  was 
irate  of  Windrush,  Su  Mary  the  Virgin's,  Oxford,  and 
isley,  in  succession ;  wrote  tracts  Nos.  80,  86,  and  87 
'  the  Pusey  Tractarian  scries;  contributed  to  the 
yra  Apostolica,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  retire- 
ent  at  Stiuchcombe,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died, 
ay  1,  1865.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  we 
i me  the  following  among  his  numerous  works:  The 
Uhedral;  or,  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
vjUuul  (  1838 ) :  -  Hymns,  translated  from  the  Par- 
*iw  Breviary  (  1889  ) :  —  Thoughts  in  Past  Years 
812): —  Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  Whole 
M/W  Narrative  (1842-45;  ucw  ed.  1869-70 )  -.—  The 
iptistery;  or.  The  Way  to  Eternal  Life  (1842-44):— 
iristioM  Scholar  (1849):— The  Altar;  or,  Meditations 
Verse  on  the  Great  Christian  Sacrifice  (eod.): — The 
ren  Days;  or,  The  Old  and  the  New  Creation  (1850) : 
The  A pocalypse,  with  Notes  and  Reflections  (1852) : — 
k  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament  (1856): — Eemale 
aracters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  series  of  sermons 
•159)  .—  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1861):— 
e  Psalms  Interpreted  of  Chiist  (1864-65). 

Williams,  John  (l).an  English  missionary,  called 
he  Apostle  of  Polynesia  *'  and  "the  Martyr  of  Erro- 
mga,"  was  born  at  Tottenham,  near  Ixmdon,  June 

1 1 96.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
an  ironmonger,  aud  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mech- 
sm  which  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to  him. 

was  ordained  in  1816,  and  sent  by  the  London  Mis- 
nary  Society  to  Eimeo,  one  of  the  Society  Islands, 
ere  he  learned  the  language  and  began  to  preach  to 

natives  in  two  months.  From  Eimeo  he  soon  re- 
ved  to  Huaheine,  and  afterwards  to  Kaiatea,  where 
was  eminently  successful  in  introducing  Christ  ianitv 
I,  at  the  same'  time,  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  1828 
removed  to  Baratonga,  the  chief  of  the  Hervcy  Isl- 
Is,  where  he  established  a  mission  that  was  remarka- 

successful,  the  population  of  the  entire  group  having 
braced  Christianity  under  his  intluence.  He  em- 
yed  native  teachers,  and  prepared  the  New  Test,  and 
er  books  in  the  Baratongan  language.    Being  in 


want  of  a  vessel  to  journey  from  island  to  island,  he  re- 
solved to  build  one.  He  made  all  the  necessary  tools, 
and  completed  the  vessel,  which  was  sixty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  wide,  in  about  fifteen  weeks.  The  sails  were 
of  native  matting,  the  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  hibis- 
cus, the  oakum  of  cocoa-nut  husks  and  banana  stumps. 
With  the  aid  of  this  vessel  he  extended  his  labors 
during  the  next  four  years  as  far  as  the  Samoa  Islands. 
In  1834  he  returned  to  England,  and  remained  nearly 
four  years,  employing  himself  in  the  publication  of  his 
Baratongan  New  Test,  (by  the  Bible  8ociety)  and  in 
raising  £4000  for  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  a  mission- 
ary ship  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  1838  be  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  in  the  following  year  vis- 
ited the  New  Hebrides  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a 
mission,  but  was  killed  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of 
Erromanga,  and  most  of  hia  body  eaten  by  the  savage 
natives,  Nov.  20, 1889.  Besides' his  New"  Test.,  above 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of,  A  Narrative  of  Mis- 
sionary Enterjtriscs  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (1837): — 
Missionary's  Faretceli  (1838).  See  Prout,  Life  of  the 
Rev.  John  W Uliams,  Missionary  to  Pitlynesia ;  Compiled 
from  his  Journals,  Corresjtondence,  and  other  A  uthentic 
Sources  (1843). 

Williams,  John  (2)  (called  Ab  Ithel),  a  Welsh 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Llangyhafel,  Denbighshire, 
North  Wales,  in  1811.  He  graduated  from  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1884 ;  was  ordained  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  stationed  successively  at  Llanfor,  Nerguis, 
and  Llauy mowddwyn ;  and  preferred  by  the  bishop  of 
Bangor  to  the  rectory  of  Llanenddwyn,  Merionethshire, 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug.  27, 
1861.  He  published,  The  Church  of  England  Indepen- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Rome  inAU  Ages: — Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  the  Cymry  (1844)  .—Glossary  of  Terms 
Used  for  Articles  of  British  Dress  and  A  rmor  (1851) : 
— Ancient  Welsh  Grammar (1856)  : — Bruty  Tuysogion; 
or,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  (1860)  .—Barddas,  or 
Bardism:  a  Collection  of  Original  Documents  Illustra- 
tive of  the  Theology,  Discipline,  and  Usages  of  the  Bardo- 
Druidic  System  of  the  Isle  of  Britain ;  with  Translation 
and  Notes  (1862). 

Williams,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Bev.  Warham  Williams,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  was  bom  there,  April  23,  1743.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1761;  was  selected  by  pro- 

I  feasor  Winthrop  to  accompany  him,  the  same  year,  to 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus ,  taught 

j  school  at  Waltham,  and  pursued  his  theological  stud- 

•  ies;  was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  11,  1763;  preached  at 
Concord  and  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  in 
the  latter  place  Nov.  20,  1765.    In  May,  1780,  he  was 

j  installed  in  the  Hollis  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Mann- 
heim,  Germany,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia ,  also  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1786  he  went  to  Penobscot  Bsy 
to  observe  s  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  a  galley  fitted 
out  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  same 
year  the  government  of  Massachusetts  appointed  him 
to  assist  in  running  the  line  of  jurisdiction  between 
that  state  and  New  York.  He  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  1788,  snd  removed  to  Butland,VL,  preaching 
there  as  a  stated  supply  from  January,  1789,  to  October, 
1795.  Subsequently  he  preached  at  Burlington  more 
than  two  years.  He  died  at  Butland,  Jan.  2, 1817.  In 
1794  he  published  The  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
Vermont  (8vo),  which  was  republished  in  two  volumes 
in  1809.  In  1805  governor  Tickenor  appointed  him  to 
ascertain  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  Vermont.  A 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  him  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  soon  after  its  establishment.  Many 
MSS.  on  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical 

I  subjects  of  great  value  are  among  his  literary  remains. 

I  See  Sprague,  AmaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  595. 
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Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
jruished  Chinese  scholar,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  22,  1812.  He  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  learned  printing,  and  in 
1888  went  to  Canton,  China,  as  printer  for  the  Amer- 
ican mission,  where  he  assisted  in  editing  The  Chwete 
Repository.  In  1837  he  visited  Japan,  learned  the  lan- 
guage, and  translated  Matthew  and  Luke  into  Japanese. 
Returning  to  China,  be  edited  many  works;  became 
interpreter  to  commodore  Perry's  Japan  expedition  in 
1853,  and  in  1855  to  the  United  States  legation.  In 
1860  he  revisited  the  United  States,  and  in  1875,  after 
various  public  services  in  China,  permanently  settled 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  acted  as  lecturer  on 
Chinese,  until  bis  death,  Feb.  16, 18H4,  at  which  time 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
is  the  author  of  manv  works  on  China,  especially  The 
MiddU  Kingdom  (N.  V.  1848, 1857). 

Williams,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Eatonton,  Putnam  Co.,  Ga.,  March 
16,  1821.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1887;  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1840,  and  from 
the  law-school  of  Harvard  University  in  1847;  became 
pastor  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  in  1851 ;  professor  of  theology 
in  Mercer  University  in  1856 ;  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  etc.,  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1859,  and  in  1872  of  systematic  theology,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  Feb.  20, 
1879.  See  C*thc*rt,  tiuptist  Zncyclop.  p.  1255.  (J.C.S.) 

Williams,  William  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 
1818.  For  a  time  he  studied  at  Yale  College;  grad- 
uated in  1847  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminar}' ;  in 
1848  was  licensed,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Utica;  the  same  year  commissioned  by  the  American 
Board,  and  sailed' for  Syria,  his  first  station  being  at 
Beyrout.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Mosul,  and  next 
was  called  to  Mardin,  Eart  Turkey,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
14,  1871.  For  some  years  he  was  especially  engaged 
in  training  native  helpers  and  preachers. 

Williams,  William  R.,  D.D.,  LL.D„ an  eminent 
Baptist  divine,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  14, 
1804,  being  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams  (1767-1825), 
pastor  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1823,  studied  law  and  practiced  it  one  year,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1831,  and  the  ensuing  year  became  pitta* 
of  the  Amity  Street  Church,  a  relation  which  continued 
until  his  death,  April  1, 1885.  Dr.  Williams  was  an  ele- 
gant writer,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
on  Baptist  history  and  literaiure,  for  which  see  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  utkora,  s.  v. 

Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  was  a  statesman 

and  primate  of  the  German  Church  in  the  period  of  the 
Saxon  emperors.  His  origin  is  unknown  and  was  prob- 
ably obscure.  His  birthplace  was,  it  may  be  assumed, 
the  town  of  Schoningen,  in  Saxony.  He  was  a  canon 
at  Hildesheim,  when  Volculd,  tutor  of  the  young  Otto 
II,  whose  friendship  he  bad  been  fortunate  enough  to 
gain,  recommended  him  to  notice,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  transferred,  about  A.D.  970,  to  the  imperial 
chapel  and  received  into  the  number  of  imperial  coun- 
cillors. On  Jan.  13,  975,  he  became  archbishop  of 
Mayence  and  archchancellor  and  metropolitan  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  appointment  of  emperor  Otto  II  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope,  Benedict  VII.  The  papal 
bull  provided  that  he  should  have  pre-eminence  over 
all  prelates  in  Germany  and  Gaul  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, and  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  royal  corona- 
tions and  in  respect  to  the  holding  of  synods  at  places 
to  be  chosen  by  himself.  He  took  part  in  all  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  empire  until  other  favorites  tem- 
(Mirarily  usurped  his  place,  but  was  not  a  participant  in 
Otto's  Italian  campaign,  A.D.  980.  When  Otto  suffered 
defeat  in  Calabria,  July  13,  982,  Willigis  accompanied 
other  German  princes  to  the  imperial  camp,  and  at  the 


diet  of  Verona,  where  the  infant  son  of  Otto  i 
king  and  successor  to  his  father,  he  appeared  tr 
in  all  his  former  honors.  Otto  II  died  Dec  7,  9K>.  t 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Willigis  officiated  at  the 
of  the  new  king  as  the  representative  of  the 
peoples,  and  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  guaniiaret: 
of  the  young  emperor  he  was  the  head  of  the  Sai  ■ 
party  and  the  roost  terrible  opponent  of  duke  Heon  < 
Bavaria,  who  had  seized  the  prince  and  bad  attempt?, 
to  secure  the  throne.  During  this  dispute,  w  hich  o*#i 
in  985,  Willigis  was  the  constant  companion  of  tfet 
empress.  When  the  empress-mother  died,  June  14,Sfri 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  assist  the  grandnuth^r 
Adelheid,  in  exercising  care  over  the  prince,  and  d 
this  commission  Willigis  was  a  member.  Later  aouVr- 
itics  even  confer  upon  him  a  regency  of  the  «Brnr 
•luring  a  period  of  three  years.  The  educating  .( 
young  Otto  was  also  the  peculiar  charge  of  Wtfirtr 
and  was  by  him  intrusted  to  his  protege,  Bernwan'.  i 
later  bishop  of  Hildesheim.  Willigis  prepared  tb* 4r< 
Roman  expedition  of  his  pupil  and  guided  him  >*« 
the  Alps.  Easter,  9%,  was  celebrated  at  Pa  via,  mi  i 
delegation  announcing  the  death  of  John  XV  and  aw- 
ing the  king  to  choose  a  new  pope  was  received  in  ibe 
same  place.  Willigis,  more  thati  any  other 
termined  Otto  to  choose  his  own  cousin, 
of  the  duke  of  Cariuthia;  and,  in  connection  with  HJ 


dibald,  chancellor  and  bishop  of  Worms,  he 
Bruno  to  Rome,  and  was  present  at  his  election  by  tlx 
clergy  and  people,  and  his  enthronement  as  Gregory  T 
May  3, 996.  Before  leaving  Rome  he  induced  the  pf* 
to  convoke  a  synod,  through  which  he  secured  tbf  re- 
turn of  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  to  the  diocese  *tarb 
that  prelate  had  twice  abandoned,  though  the  rw&rs 
was  not  desired  by  the  emperor,  the  pope,  or  Adalixr: 
himself. 

The  next  important  affair  in  the  life  of  Wilfigu  »«* 
his  dispute  with  bishop  Bern  ward,  of  ItiMtillriw.  re- 
specting the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  r.» 
nery  of  Gandcrsheim,  where  Sophia,  the  emperor*  «*rr. 
was  about  to  take  the  veil.    The  emperor  sided  with 
Bernward,  and  Sophia  with  Willigis.    The  di«pote  «t* 
finally  brought  before  a  synod  at  Rome,  which  srr«t  s 
legate  to  Gandersheim  to  forward  the  interests  of  Ben- 
ward.   Willigis  refused  to  obey  this  authority,  ami  m 
accordingly  suspended  from  his  offices  by  the  Ittsy. 
and  cited  to  appear  liefore  the  pope.    He  nerertb*!"* 
persisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  in.' 
found  numerous  supporters  among  the  German  ekrry. 
as  is  evident  from  the  large  attendance  of  bishops  a; : 
synod  convoked  by  him  at  Frankfort,  Aug.  20,  I"i 
Bemward's  entrance  at  Gandersheim, on  t  he  other  fcrni. 
was  resisted  by  its  inmates  with  force  of  arms.  Tt* 
opposition  against  both  pope  and  emperor  was  erm- 
where,  whether  in  Rome  or  Germany,  so  strong  *»  < 
make  it  possible  for  Willigis  to  despise  the  wratb  <-' 
either.    The  emperor's  death,  followed  by  the  accesw* 
of  Henry  II,  occasioned  a  truce,  during  which  WiU  .-s 
consecrated  Sophia  as  abbess  of  Gamlersheim :  sod  it 
1007  a  pence  was  negotiated,  by  the  renunciation,  oo  il* 
part  of  Willigis,  of  jurisdiction  in  the  disputed  territ^ 
Otto's  idea  of  establishing  a  universal  empire,  in  nbc 
Bern  ward  and  his  coadjutors  were  bis  principal  Hp- 
porters  and  Willigis  his  principal  opponent,  bad.  h«- 
ever,  been  defeated,  and  papal  intervention  in  the  iSs-k 
of  the  German  Church  had  been  effectually  rebuked  •■' 
the  course  of  a  quarrel  which  seemed  to  concern  kwl 
matters  only,  but  which,  because  of  the  prominence 
the  persons  engaged,  involved  issues  of  the  grave*  i» 
portance  for  the  entire  Western  Church. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  II,  he  found  in  WiSc » 
the  most  prominent  supporter  of  his  claims  as  ajrs»*t 
those  of  margrave  Eckard  of  Meissen  and  of  duke  Hrr- 
mann  of  Suabia.  Willigis,  assisted  by  his  suffrtrJ"^ 
anointed  and  crowned  the  emperor,  June  6  or  7,  ittfi 
at  Mavence,  and  the  empress  Kunigunde,  Aug.  10.  « 
He  accompanied  the 
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Chapelle,  where  the  latter  was  recognised  as  sovereign 
by  the  assembled  princes,  and  to  Bruchsal,  where  the 
duke  or  Suabia  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  claims. 
He  was  present  also  at  a  synod  held  at  Theonville,  ami 
was  the  influential  personage  who  caused  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  denounced  upon  count  Ernest  of  Austria, 
fur  rebellion,  to  be  changed  into  the  imposition  of  a  flue. 

Everything  in  the  records  thus  reveals  Willigis  as 
the  counsellor  and  influential  friend  of  the  emperor. 
1 1  is  power  is  evidenced  in  numerous  documents,  and  in 
many  ecclesiastical  provisions  and  arrangements  of  the 
time.  He  was  incessantly,  energetically  active  in  the 
affairs  of  both  Church  and  State.  Several  churches  in 
the  city  of  Mayence,  a  number  of  bridges  and  other 
public  works,  and  various  works  of  art,  were  among  the 
permanent  relics  of  his  administration.  He  died  Feb.  23, 
1011. 

Literature.— Historical  works,  like  Giesebrecht,  Gttch. 
d.  deuttchen  Kaiserzeit ;  Gfrbrer,  AUgem.  k.  Gesch.  iii, 
3, 4 ;  and  monographs,  e.  g.  Ite  Willigisi  A  rchicancellarii 
Hegna  Germ,  ft  A  rchiepisc.  Mogunt.  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis, 
by  Ossenbeck  (Monasterii,  1859);  Eider,  Erzbischof 
Willigis  von  Maim,  etc  (Naumburg,  1860).  See  also 
Thietmar, Chronic,  passim.;  Pertz,  Monum.  Germ.  Script. 
ii-vii,  etc. ;  Guden,  Cod.  Dipbm. ;  Monum.  Boica,  xxxi ; 
Origg.  Guelfica,  iv;  Schunnat,  Hist.  Fuldens.  150,  etc.; 
Bohmcr,  AW.  Iter.  Germ,  iii ;  Thangmar,  Vita  Bern- 
teardi  Episc,  Canaparius,  Vita  S.  A  dtilbert;  and  Herrog, 
Real-  Encyklnp.  s.  v. 

Willison  (or  Willisone),  John,  a  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  iu  1680 ;  became  minister 
at  Brechin  in  1703,  ami  in  1716  at  Dundee,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  May  3,  1750.  He  was  the 
author  of,  Examples  of  Plain  Catechising  (1787)  '.—Sac- 
ramental Directory ;  or,  a  Treatise  Concerning  the  Sanc- 
tijication  of  a  Communion  Sabbath  (1745) :— Afflicted 
Mans  Companion  (1755) :  —  Sacramental  Meditations 
and  A  dcices  (1769) : — Sacramental  Catechism  : — Chris- 
tian Scripture  Directory: — Free  and  Impatiml  Testi- 
mtmy  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  works.  An 
e<iitiou  of  his  H'orsVwas  published  in  Aberdeen  in 
1769,  and  other  editious  have  since  appeared,  including 
bit  later  publications.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotiatmr,  iii, 
603, 813;  Alii  bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Williston,  Payson,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  U>rn  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1763;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1783;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven ; 
became  pastor  at  Eosthampton,  Mass.,  in  1789,  where  he 
remained  until  1833.  He  died  there  Jan.  30, 1856.  He 
published  a  Seritwn  in  1799,  a  llalf-ceutury  Sermon  in 
1839,  and  contributed  several  articles  to  Spraguc's  A  n- 
nnls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  (vols,  i  and  ii). 

Willm.  Joseph,  a  Protestant  pedagogue  and  philos- 
opher, was  boru  at  Heiligenstein  in  1792.  In  1821  he 
wa»  professor  at  the  gymnasium  iu  Strasburg,  in  1826 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  seminary,  and  died  in 
1 853.  He  published,  De  f  Education  du  'People  ( 1 843) : 
— Ilistoire  de  la  Pkilosaphie  Allemande  Dcpuis  Kant 
(  1844),  which  received  the  prize  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  From  1844  to  1850  he  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Jtictionnaire  des  Sciences  J'hiloso- 
jthiquts,  published  by  Hachette.  See  Bruch,  Discours 
Xicrologique  (Strasburg,  1853);  Lichtenberger,  Ency- 
ch,p.  des  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (R  P.) 

Willows,  Brook  ok  (D^rn  bna,  Sdckal  ha- 

A  rabim ;  Sept.  ij  fapayl  "Apa/Jac ;  Vulg.  torrens  $ali- 
cum),  a  wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv,  7)  in  his  dirge 
over  Moab.  Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular 
lli^ht  in  his  Commentary  on  Isa.  xv,  7,  connecting  it 
wit  h  the  Orebim  (A.  V.  "  ravens")  who  fed  Elijah  during 
his  seclusion.  The  prophet's  language  implies  that  this 
brook  was  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country — proba- 
bly, as  Gesenius  (Jesaia.  i,  532)  observes,  the  southern 
one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady  mentioned  by 
Amos  (vi,  14)  as  the  then  recognised  southern  limit  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (FUrst,  l/andwb.;  Ewald,  Projmeten). 


This  latter  appears  in  the  A.Y.  as  "the  river  of  the 
wilderness"  (n3^?n  3,  Xdchal  ha-Arabah ;  Sept.  6 
X(ipaf>poc  rwv  Zunuui-;  Vulg.  torrens  deserti).  Widely 
as  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
names  are  all  but  identical  in  the  original,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  it  is  plural  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in 
Amos.  In  the  latter  it  is  ha-Arabah,  the  same  name 
which  is  elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  either  for 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  ghor  of  modern  Arabs,  or 
for  its  continuation,  the  great  Arabah,  extending  to  the 
gulf  of  Akabah.  If  the  two  are  regarded  as  identical, 
and  the  latter  as  the  accurate  form  of  the  name,  then  it 
is  probable  that  the  Wady  cl-Ahsy  is  intended,  which 
breaks  down  through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains 
of  Moab  into  the  so-called  Ghor  es-Safleh,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  to  form  a  natural  barrier 
between  the  districts  of  Kerak  and  Jebal  (Durckhardt, 
Syria,  Aug.  7).  This  is  not  improbably  also  the  brook 
Zered  (nachal-Zered)  of  the  earlier  history.  The  Tar- 
gum  Pseudojonathan  translates  the  name  Zered  by 
"  osiers,"  or  "  baskets." 

Should,  however,  the  Xachal  ha- A  rabim  be  rendered 
14  the  Willow-torrent"— which  has  the  support  of  Gcseni- 
us  (Jesaia)  and  Pusey  (Comm.  on  A  mot,  vi,  14) — then  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  Wady  Sufsaf, "  Wil- 
low Wady,"  is  still  attached  to  a  part  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  ravine  which  desceuds  from  Kerak  to  the  north 
end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9). 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  614)  mentions  a  fountain  called 
'A  in  Safsaf, "  the  Willow  Fountain  "  (Catafago,  A  rubic 
Dictionary,  p.  1051). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton,  in  his  work  on  The  Negeb,  or 
South  Country  of  Scripture,  endeavors  to  identify  the 
Sachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  with  the  Wady  el-Jeib, 
which  forms  the  main  drain  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
present  Wady  Arabah  (the  great  tract  between  Jebel 
Sherah  and  the  mountains  of  et-Tih)  are  discharged 
into  the  Ghor  es-Safleh  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted 
as  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single  con- 
sideration in  its  favor  beyond  the  magnitude  of  the 
Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  it 
would  be  meutiuned  by  the  prophet. — Smith,  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  a.  v. 

Willow  -  Sunday  is  a  local  terra  to  designate 
Palm-Sunday  in  some  parts  of  England ;  so  called  be- 
cause boughs  of  the  willow-tree  are  nsed  instead  of 
palms. 

Wills,  John,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  at  Seaborough,  Somersetshire,  in  1740.  He 
graduated  M.A.  in  17G5  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
succeeded  to  the  wanlenship  of  that  college  in  1783; 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  from  1792  to  1796, 
and  held  the  rectorships  of  Seaborough,  and  of  Tydd 
St.  Mary,  Lincoln,  in  the  nift  of  the  crown.  Dr.  Wills 
died  May  16, 1806,  very  rich,  leaving  numerous  benev- 
olent bequests.  See  (I»nd.)  Annual  Register,  1806, 
p.  535. 

Wills,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
youngest  son  of  Bev.  Alexander  Wills,  of  Ashley,  was 
bom  at  Salisbury  in  April,  1808.  He  united  with  the 
John  Street  Church,  London,  at  seventeen.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  preaching 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London;  in  1833  opened  a  boys' 
boarding-school  in  Dorking,  Surrey,  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath,  chiefly  at  Mortlake;  in  1840  became  pastor 
of  a  Church  iu  Gosport,  remaining  till  1846,  and  then 
returned  to  London,  in  1847  emigrated  to  the  United 
SCStCS,  and  in  New  York  established  an  open-commu- 
nion church,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor  for  a  time. 
Besides  his  ministerial  work,  he  prepared  several  vol- 
umes for  the  press,  which  had  a  large  circulation  in  this 
country.  Among  these  were,  Duily  Meditations  (4  vols.) : 
— The  Seven  Churches  in  Asia : — Christutn  Ordinances: 
—A  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Daniel.  In  1853  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  pastoral  Upper  Norwood, 
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then  at  Vernon  Chanel,  King's  Crow,  anil  of  West  Row, 
Suffolk.  His  last  settlements,  which  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, were  at  Winchester  and  Milford,  Hants.  Resign- 
ing his  {mstoral  work,  he  retired  to  Thornton  Heath, 
Surrey,  where  he  diet!,  April  12,  1873.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptl Band-book,  1 874,  p.  296.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Willstadter,  Elias,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  the  year  1796,  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1821  he 
attended  the  lectures  at  the  Wurxburg  University,  and 
in  1824,  after  due  examination,  was  enrolled  among 
the  rabbinical  candidates  of  Baden.  In  1837  he  was 
appoiiitcd  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  rabbinate  at  Carls- 
ruhe, and  died  Nov.  14,  1842.  He  published,  Abriss 
der  gesammten  jiidischen  Theologie  (Carlsruhe): — Pre- 
digten  bri  r*rschiedenen  Gelegenheiten  (ibid.  1829).  To- 
gether with  some  other  rabbis  he  edited  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Test,  for  the  use  of  schools  (ibid.  1886-38).  See 
Fttrst.  BibL  Jud.  Hi,  616;  Kavserling,  Bibliothek  jiidi- 
tcker  Kanzelredner,  i,  351  aq.    (B.  I\) 

Wilmeid,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  progenitor 
of  all  the  magicians.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  sci- 
ences of  medicine,  magic,  and  fortune-telling. 

Wilmer,  Joskph  Picric  Bki.l,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  after 
which,  about  1864,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  residing  in 
Scottsville.  In  1866  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Loui- 
siana, in  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  and  died  Dec  2, 
1878,  aged  about  sixty-five  years.  See  Prot.  Kpisc.  A  l- 
manac,  1879,  p.  168. 

Wilmsen,  Friedrich  Eduaxd,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  29, 1736,  at  Halle. 
In  1777  he  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  Parochial  Church 
to  Berlin,  where  he  died.  May  23, 1798.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  lH  Sapient  in  Christi  in  Seligendo  ad  A  pott. 
Gentt.  ilunus  Paullo  Conspicua  (Halle,  1756) :  —  Be- 
truchtuttgen  ubtr  [Veisheit  und  Thorheit  im  gemeinen 
Leben  der  MenscMen  (Berlin,  1786) :— Moralische  Pre- 
digteu  (ibid.  1798;  edited  by  F.  Ph.  Wilmsen):— Predig- 
ten  fur  Bausrdter  und  Bausmutter  (Leipsic,  1776).  He 
also  translated  into  German  S.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  of 
the  Four  Evangelists  (Berlin,  1763, 3  vols.).  See  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  theol.  IM.  i,  243,  569 ,  ii,  204, 207.  (B.  P.) 

Wilmsen,  Friedrich  Pbilipp,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  23, 1770,  at  Magde- 
burg, and  died  at  Berlin,  May  4,  1831.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Briefe  tur  Befdrderung  des  katech.  Studiums 
(Berlin,  1794-98) :— Die  bUdischen  Gesrhichten  des  Alien 
und  \euen  Testaments  (ibid.  1809) :— /Am  Isben  Jesu 
Ckristi  beschrieben  (ibid.  1816) :— Luther  der  Reformaior 
(ibid.  1817)  : — Eusebia,  A  udachtsubungen  in  Gesdngen, 
etc  (ibid.  1827): — Eugenia  oder  das  Leben  des  Glaubens 
und  der  Liebc  (ibid.  lHM):~//erzenserhebungenJur  stille 
Abendstunden  (Hanover.  1830).  Sec  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theol  Lit.  i,  862;  ii,  62,  71,  130,  253,  257,  262,  266, 
833, 370,  393 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  1453.    (B.  P.) 

Wilson,  Harry  Bristow,  D.D.,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  London  in  1774;  educated  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylors' School,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ; 
was  ap|H*intcd  tliifd  lUMknM*ter  of  Merchant-TayloR* 
School  in  1 71*8,  and  second  undermastcr  in  1805,  in 
which  ofiice  he  coutinued  until  1824, M'hcn  he  resigned ; 
became  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Michael's,  Bassishaw, 
in  1807 ;  and  was  rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  from  Aug.  2, 1816,  until  his  death, 
Nov.  21,  1*53.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  on 
Several  Subjtcts  (1807) : — History  of  Merchant-Taylors' 
School  (1812-14):— Index  to  Ote  Bible  (1818).  and  other 
works.    See  (Lond.)  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1854,  i,  536. 

Wilson,  N.  W. ,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Pendleton  County,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1824.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1858.  and  after  having  been  a  pastor  of  coun- 
try churches  for  several  years,  was  invited  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  subse- 
quently to  Farmdale,  Va.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 


I  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  Gracp  Street 
Hichmond;  in  1875  he  removed  to  New 
became  pastor  of  the  Colosseum  Church.  He  died  4 
the  yellow  fever  in  1878.  He  is  spoken  of  as  iurtra; 
been  "  one  of  the  roost  eloquent  ministers  in  the  : 
See  Cat  heart,  Bapt.  Encyclop.  p.  1260.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Wilson,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  Puritan 
of  the  16th  century,  preached  at  St.  George's  Church  r 
Canterbury  thirty-six  years,  was  chaplain  to  lord  \T< 
ton,  and  died  in  January,  1621.  He  was  the  author  < ' 
a  IHalogue  Concerning  Justification  by  Faith  <161i» 
—Gods  Eternal  Purpose  (1611): — C>»  piste  Chriayn 
Dictionary  (1612)  .—Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  d> 
firmans  (1614): — Receipt  against  Heresies: — Ckrisft 
Farewell  to  Jerusalem  (eod.):—  Theological  Rules  (Jfli . 
and  other  works.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  n  v. 

Wilson,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman  tad 
school-master,  was  born  in  1748.  lie  was  matter  of  d* 
grammar  school  at  Clitheroe,  Lancashire,  for  slrt : 
forty  years,  and  died  in  1813.    He  was  the  author  V 

An  A  rcha-ologictd  Dictionary ;  or,  Classical  A  ntitpxitia 
of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  ami  Romans,  A  IphabeticvUy  Ar- 
ranged, and  a  volume  of  MisceUatnes. 

Wimmer,  Gabriki,  a  Lutheran  theologian  ofGer- 
many,  was  born  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia,  Oct,  29, 1671.  sl-J 
died  at  Alten-Morbitz,  in  the  diocese  of  Bonis.  March 
14,  1745,  in  his  first  and  only  parish,  to  which  be  wn 
appointed  in  1697.  He  is  the  author  of  Ausjuiriid* 
Liedererkldmng  (Altenburg,  1749,4  parts  published  br 
his  son).  He  also  wrote  some  hymns,  which  are  tfj 
in  use.  See  Koch,  Gesch.  <L  deutschen  Kircheniieda,  r, 
497  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Wimpheling,  Jakob,  a  German  humanist,  «»* 
born  July  26, 1460.    At  Freiburg  he  was  the  pupil  d 
Geiler  von  Kaiserberg  (q.  v.).   An  epidemic  drove  bus 
to  Erfurt,  but  he  eventually  completed  his  unirerstr 
course  at  Heidelberg.  He  became  master  in  pbuosepbr 
in  1471,  and  began  the  study  of  canon  law,  exchan^ac 
it,  however,  ere  long  for  that  of  theology.    In  H79  h» 
was  made  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  in  llfl 
superintendent  of  the  Artist  College  and  rector,  in 
bachelor  of  theology  and  licentiate.    Soon  afterwardi 
he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  made  preaci- 
er  and  canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Spires.    He  was.  bov 
ever,  rather  suited  to  be  an  educator  than  a  preset**, 
by  reason  of  physical  debility  and  a  weak  voice,  and 
the  natural  bias  of  his  mind.    He  was  inoesaantlr  U»*t 
with  his  pen,  and  constantly  had  charge  of  a  nuiUr 
of  young  men,  whom  he  inspired  with  a  love  of  k*r> 
ing  and  of  truth,  which  made  them,  as  a  rale,  the  rcadj. 
and,  in  some  instances  effective  supporters  of  the  Bt**- 
mation,  when  that  movement  began.    In  this  pond 
;  (1497)  he  wrote  the  Isid<meus  Germanic*  s,  one  Si» 
most  important  works,  and  one  of  the  first  to  direct  tV 
course  of  education  into  a  new  channel.  Fonrteeii  jesn 
were  spent  at  Spires,  when  he  resolved  upon  ruins? 
with  Christoph  von  Utenheim  (q.  v.),  Geiler  voo  Kawr- 
berg,  and  others,  to  a  hermitage  in  the  depths  of  the 
Black  Forest,  but  was  hindered  from  the  exccuiioc  i( 
i  the  plan  by  a  transfer  to  the  faculty  of  arts  at  H«M 
!  berg.  Sept.  13, 1498.    It  was  characteristic  of  hi* 
!  that  while  concerned  to  introduce  a  purer  Latin,  mi 
;  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  po- 
etry, he  should  confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  teaching 
I  of  Christian  authors  like  Jerome  and  Prudentius,  srU 
that  he  should  reject  the  study  of  heathen  author*  a 
being  injurious  to  youth.    From  this  judgment  be  ex- 
cepted Cicero,  Virgil,  and  a  few  others  only:  but  .dij't 
as  was  this  concession,  it  obliged  him  to  debrer  r»» 
apologetic  discourses  to  prove,  against  the  assaults  d 
monastic  adversaries,  the  utility  of  humanistic  studies 
In  1500  he  resigned  bis  professorship  on  the  inritat»e 
of  Utenheim,  to  resume  the  project  of  a  hermit  Kfcfctf 
while  tarrying  at  Strasburg,  Utenheim  was  made  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese  of  Basle,  and  Wi 
with  Kaiserberg,  ■ 
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1502)  the  edition  of  Gerson's  works,  upon  which  the 
atter  had  been  employed  since  1+88.  At  this  time  he 
•ame  into  conflict  with  the  notorious  barefoot  monk 
l  liomas  Murner  (q.  v.),  through  the  publication  of  a 
vork  intended  to  promote  the  loyalty  of  Strasburg  tow- 
irds  (iermany,  and  basing  its  plea  on  the  false  state- 
neiit  that  the  Gaul  of "  eaar'g  time  had  never  extended 

0  the  Iihine,  but  only  to  the  borders  of  Austrasia,  sub- 
equcntly  a  German  province ;  and  as  he  was  victorious 
u  the  dispute,  he  retained  his  erroneous  opinion  while 
le  lived.  In  December,  1502,  Utenheim  succeeded  to 
he  see  of  Basle,  and  invited  Wimpheling  to  collect 
md  examine  existing  synodal  statutes,  with  a  view  to 
eforming  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  After  complet- 
ng  this  work  Wimpheling  returned  to  Strasburg  to 
ake  possession  of  a  stimmissariat,  to  which  he  was 
ippointcd.but  which  was  given  to  another  person.  He 
vas  therefore  obliged  to  resume  the  training  of  young 
nen  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  accepted  a 
utorshipover  the  sons  of  his  friends,  Sturm  and  Paulus. 
V  tract  written  at  this  time  for  one  of  these  young  men, 
n  which  he  proved  that  Augustine  had  never  been  a 
nonk,  and  that  the  boast  of  monasticism,  that  all  wis- 
lom  takes  refuge  in  a  cowl,  was  false,  since  neither  the 
ncient  philosophers  nor  Moses,  nor  yet  Christ  and  the 
postles.  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  later  ven- 
rable  men,  such  as  Gregory  the  Great,  Bede,  Alcuin, 
t&,  were  in  any  wise  identified  with  monasticism, 
■rought  upon  him  the  full  weight  of  monkish  fury,  and 
tiade  him  the  earliest  of  humanists  to  experience  its 
age.  His  books  enraged  many  of  the  secular  clergy 
lvi,  as  they  contained  frequent  exposures  of  the  abuses 
nitrated  in  the  Church,  and  of  vices  existing  among 
ier  ministers,  and  persisted  in  demanding  a  reform  of 
hose  evils.    He  was  accused  at  Home,  but  pope  Julius 

1  commanded  the  ignorant  monks  to  be  silent.  Wim- 
heling  now  undertook  the  work  of  improving  the  cur- 
rnt  methods  of  educating  the  young,  but  with  indif- 
•rent  success,  as  he  received  no  encouragement  from 
ersons  in  authority.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the 
iocese  of  Strasburg,  which  is  still  a  source  of  some 
alue.  After  the  death  of  Geiler  von  Kaiserbcrg  he 
/rote  an  appreciative  characterization  of  the  great 
reacher  who  had  so  long  been  his  frieud.  His  next 
nportant  occupation  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  list  of 
•mplaints  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  papacy  by  the  Ger- 
mi  people,  by  direction  of  the  em|>eror  Maximilian  I. 
'  »  the  list  he  added  a  number  of  recommendations, 
)uching,  e.  g.,  the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  an  adapta- 
ion  of  the  French  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  German  con- 
itions.  which  were  favorably  received,  as  was  a  up- 
leracntary  work  entitled  Medulla  Sanctionis  Pragma- 
e<r.  A  nunnery  in  the  diocese  of  Basle  was  placed  in 
is  charge  by  his  friend,  bishop  Utenheim,  and  in  this 
lace  he  spent  several  years.  In  1512  he  wrote  a  valu- 
hle  pedagogical  work,  entitled  De  Proba  Institution 
'ittrornm  in  7'rieialibus  et  Adolescentum  in  Unieersali- 
cm  Ggnmasiis ;  but  he  felt  himself  to  be  too  old  to  put 
is  theories  into  practice  at  the  head  of  a  school,  and 
derefore  declined  a  call  to  teach  theology  at  Strasburg. 
he  warfare  with  the  monks  was  continued  steadily, 
nd  drew  forth  from  him  a  number  of  exposures  of  their 
mduct,  and  ultimately  a  broadside  from  the  authors 
f  the  Epistola  Obscurorum  Yirorum.  Towards  the 
lose  of  1515  he  retired  to  his  uative  town  of  Schlett- 
tadt,  and  thenceforward  made  that  place  his  home. 
Ie  surrounded  himself  with  a  company  of  ambitious 
oung  men,  and  organized  a  literary  society  which  in- 
laded  Bucer  and  Phrygio  among  its  members,  and  for  a 
ime  commended  the  Wittenberg  scholars  as  promoters 
f  improved  methods  of  study.  Wimpheling  himself 
reeled  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  aud  approved  of 
.uther's  course.  In  1518  he  submitted  an  opinion  to 
he  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  which,  though  guard- 
d,  was  certainly  not  adverse  to  Luther's  interests.  He 
xni  found,  however,  that  the  new  movement  was  tak- 
ig  on  more  extensive  proportions,  aud  assuming  a  more 


radical  character  than  he  had  expected,  and,  with  the 
timidity  which  characterized  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  not  only  withdrew  from  its  support,  but  even 
wrote  to  Luther  to  persuade  him  that  the  canon  of  the 
mass  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  early  Church.  He  saw  with  pain  that 
the  Reformation  waa  the  fruitage  of  a  seed  which  he 
had  himself  helped  to  sow. 

Wimpheliug's  life  and  character  were  full  of  contra- 
dictions, growing  out  of  the  fact  that  while  he  saw 
clearly  the  corruption  and  danger  of  the  Church  and 
the  age,  be  yet  failed  to  understand  the  methods  through 
which  alone  a  reform  could  be  secured.  He  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  lay  hands  attempting  an  improvement, 
even  though  they  might  be  the  hands  of  emperor  or 
king,  and  shrank  in  terror  from  the  idea  of  assailing  the 
pope  and  existing  institutions  in  the  Church.  With 
scholarly  bias  he  thought  that  the  study  of  theology 
would  alone  elevate  the  clergy  and  reform  the  Church. 
Ilia  pedagogical  writings  contained  many  ideas  which 
were  reduced  to  practice  by  Protestant  teachers  in  the 
next  generation,  though  he  was  still  too  much  a  school- 
man to  intend  more  than  a  reform  in  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  instruction  with  his  proposals.  He  cared  more 
for  a  return  to  the  elegant  and  correct  style  of  classical 
writers  than  for  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  antiquity 
as  a  means  of  culture  for  the  mind.  He  studied  the  hym- 
nology  of  the  Church,  and  attempted  its  improvement. 
He  also  wrote  an  Kpitomc  lit  rum  Germanicamm,  vcb'ich 
is  interesting  as  the  first  essay  towards  the  writing 
of  German  history.  Wimpheliug's  style  was  easy  and 
[tcrspicuoua,  precise,  often  elegant,  lively,  and  witty, 
though  verbose.  He  wrote  poetry  which  lacked  in- 
spiration and  fancy,  and  which  may  be  characterized 
ns  mere  practice  in  Latin  versification.  He  was,  in 
brief,  rather  practical  than  speculative,  and  was  devoid 
of  originality.  His  writings  were  generally  brief  trac- 
tates, tilled  with  citations  from  other  books,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exerted  was  largely  due  to  the  elevated 
sentiments  they  expressed.  His  personal  bearing  was 
amiable,  modest,  and  yet  helpful.  Keuchlin  honored 
him  as  a  sturdy  supporter  of  religion,  and,  after  his 
death,  Nov.  17,  1528,  Erasmus  wrote  a  very  beautiful 
letter  in  his  praise  to  Vlattcn.  For  material  towards 
his  biography,  consult  Rieggcr,  Amanitates  Literarite 
FriburgtuA.  i  (Ulm,  1775;  Fasc  2),  and  see,  generally, 
Hcrzog,  Ileal- Encyldop.  s.  v. 

WinchelL  Jambs  Manmno,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  North  East,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y.,  Sept.8, 1791 ; 
was  converted  about  1807;  entered  Union  College  in 
1808;  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1812;  was 
licensed  by  the  Baptist  Church  at  North  East,  Oct,  4 
of  the  same  year;  supplied  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  during  1813;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  BO,  1814  ;  and 
died  Feb.  22, 1820.  He  published  an  edition  of  Watt  is 
Psalms  and  Humns,  with  a  Supplement,  and  Two  Dis- 
courses, Exhibiting  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston  from  1K65  to  1818  (1810).  Sec 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  505. 

"Winchester,  Coi'SCIUi  OK  (Concilium  Wintoni- 
ense).  Winchester  is  a  city  of  England,  capital  of 
Hampshire,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itchin, 
twelve  miles  north-north-east  of  Southampton  and  six- 
ty-two miles  west-south  west  of  London.  Several  eccle- 
siastical councils  have  been  held  there,  as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  in  856,  in  the  presence  of  three  kings. 
It  was  enacted  that  in  future  the  tenth  part  of  all  lands 
should  belong  to  the  Church,  free  of  all  burdens,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  incursion 
of  the  Normans  who  had  ravaged  England.  See  Mausi, 
ConciL  viii,  243;  Wilkin*,  Condi,  i,  184. 

II.  Was  held  in  975,  by  St.  DuMtM,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  raised  by  certain  clerks,  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  their  churches  on  account  of  marriage 
and  scandalous  life.    The  well-known  incident  of  the 
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image  of  oar  crucified  Saviour  having  decided  in  favor 
of  the  monks,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  this  council. 
The  clerks  were  condemned,  and  implored  the  interces- 
sion of  the  young  king  Edward,  who  entreated  Dunstan 
to  re-e*tablish  them,  but  in  vain.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix, 
721 :  Wilkins,  Concil.  i,  261. 

III.  Was  held  in  1021, under  king  Canute,  to  confirm 
the  exemption  of  the  abbev  of  St.  Edmund.  See  Mansi, 
Condi,  ix,  843  ;  Wilkins,  Cmcil.  i,  297. 

IV.  Was  held  on  the  octave  of  Easter,  1070,  in  the 
presence  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  three  legates 
of  Rome,  Hermenfride,  bishop  of  Syon,  and  the  cardinals 
John  and  Peter,  presided.  Stigand  of  Canterbury  was 
deposed.  (1)  for  having  retained  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
Chester  together  with  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury ; 
(2)  for  having  worn  the  pall  of  his  predecessor  Robert 
until  the  pope  sent  him  a  new  one;  and  (3)  for  having 
received  the  pall  from  the  anti  -pope,  ltenedict  \. 
Agelmar,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  and  several  abbots 
were  also  deposed.  Walfred,  bishop  of  Worcester, claimed 
from  William  certain  lands  belonging  to  his  bishopric 
which  the  latter  had  withheld,  and  the  claim  was  al- 
lowed.   Thirteen  canons  were  published. 

I.  Concerning  the  coming-in  of  bishops  and  abbots  by 
simon  iacal  hereby. 

%  Of  ordaining  men  promiscuously,  and  by  menus  of 

money. 

8.  Of  the  life  and  conversation  of  snch  men. 

4.  That  bishop*  should  celebrate  councils  twice  a  year. 

ft.  That  bishops  ordain  archdeacons  and  other  ministers 
of  the  sacred  order  In  their  own  churches. 

ft.  That  bishops  have  free  power  in  their  dioceses  over 
the  clergy  and  laity. 

T.  Tli.it  bishops  and  priests  invite  laymen  to  penance. 

8.  Of  apostatizing  clerks  and  monks. 

9.  That  bishops  nave  their  sees  ascertained,  and  that 
none  conspire  against  the  prince. 

10.  That  laymen  pay  tithes,  as  It  Is  written. 

I I.  Thai  none  invade  the  good*  of  the  Church. 
18.  That  no  clerk  shall  bear  secular  arms. 
13.  That  clerks  and  monks  be  duly 

that  diivs  otherwise  lie  auathema. 


him 


Johnson,  Kcd.  Canons,  sub  ann. ;  Mansi,  Concil.  ix, 
1202;  Wilkins,  Concil.  i,  822. 

V.  Was  held  probably  in  1071.  by  archbishop  Lan- 
franc.    Sixteen  canons  were  published,  the  beads  only 
of  which  remain  to  us. 
L  That  no  one  be  allowed  to  preside  over  two  bish- 


k*.  That  no  oue  be  ordained  by  means  of  aimooiacal 

3?^ftiat  foreign  clergymen  be  not  received  without  let- 
ters commendatory. 

4.  That  ordinations  be  performed  at  the  certain 

ft.  Of  altars,  that  they  be  of  stone. 

ft.  That  the  sacrifice  be  not  of  beer,  or 
of  wines  mixed  with  water  only. 


,  but 


bun'  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  had  bw-n 
nised;  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  ofter 
ordinations  and  synods  in  the  very  city  of  York  r>  ,' 
At  the  following  Whitsuntide  it  was  also  decided,  n  i 
synod  held  at  Windsor,  that  the  see  of  York  was  ml  H 
to  that  of  Canterbury.    Sec  Mansi,  Comcii.  ix. 
Wilkina,  Condi,  i,  324. 

VII.  Was  held  in  1076,  by  archbishop  Ijmfranc.  >  , 
canons  were  published. 

I.  Forbids  canons  to  have  wives.     Enact*  tha:  *r>L 
priests  as  lire  iu  castles  and  villages  be  not  f.weed  t.  - 
miss  their  wives  If  they  have  them.   Forbid*  snrh  » 
uo  wives  to  marry,  and  bishops  to  ordain  in  fat  art  s  • 
who  do  not  declare  that  they  have  no  wife. 

•L  Forbids  to  receive  a  clerk  or  monk  without  ltne< 
from  his  bishop 

3.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  pay  any  service  f..r  his  I 
but  what  he  paid  in  the  lime  of  king  ' 


x,  351 ;  Wl- 


7.  Of  baptism,  that  it  be  celebrated  at  Knster  or  Whit- 
en u  tide  ouly,  except  there  be  danger  of  death. 

8.  That  masses  be  not  celebrated  iu  churches  before 
they  have  been  consecrnted. 

9.  That  the  corpses  of  the  dead  be  not  burled  in  churches. 

10.  That  the  bells  be  uot  tolled  at  celebrating  in  the  lime 
of  the  Secret  (Secrctnm  Misses). 

11.  That  bishops  only  give  |>enance  for  gross  sins. 

12.  That  monks  who  have  thrown  off  their  habit  be  ad- 
mitted neither  into  the  army,  nor  into  any  convent  of 
clerks,  but  be  esteemed  excommunicated. 

13.  That  every  bishop  celebrate  a  syuod  once  a  year. 

14.  That  tithes  be  paid  by  all. 

15.  That  clergymen  observe  continence,  or  desist  from  [ 
their  office. 

10.  That  chalices  be  not  of  wax  or  wood. 

It  was  probably  resolved  in  this  council  that  an  institu-  I 
tion  of  penance  for  the  soldiers  of  William  of  Normandy, ' 
left  by  the  legate  Hermenfride,  should  be  executed.  It 
is  in  thirteen  heads.    Sec  Johnson,  feci  Canons,  1078;  1 
Wilkins,  Concil.  i,  365. 

VI.  Was  convoked  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
held  in  1072;  fifteen  bishops  were  present,  with  Hubert, 
the  Roman  legate,  and  many  abbots  and  barons.  The 
dispute  between  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
was  examined  with  care,  and  it  was  established,  both 
from  ecclesiastical  history  and  by  popular  tradition, 
that,  from  the  time  of  St.  Austin  till  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Canter- 


after  the  third 
tbey  refuse. 

ft.  Declares  a  marriage 
diction  to  Iks  a  state  of fornication. 

0.  Forbids  ull  snpplantation  < 

See  Johnson,  Kcrl.  Canons ; 
kins.  Concil.  i,  367. 

VIII.  Was  held  Aug.  29,  1139,  under  arebbi^  - 
Theodore,  against  king  Stephen,  who  had  seized  ape 
certain  houses  belonging  to  the  churches  of  SalUfcn 
and  Lincoln,  and  thrown  the  two  prelates  into  pro-, 
Stephen  himself  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  eonr:.. 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  legate,  cuc- 
plained  of  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  relig*'.  I- 
th<>*e  who  plundered  the  property  of  the  Church  «t« 
the  plea  of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  bishop*.     He  requiri-: 
that  the  king  should  begin  by  re-establUhing  tkt  > 
jured  bishops,  who,  by  the  common  law,  were  ineaj  \ 
tatcd  from  pleading  on  account  of  their  seizure.  Tit 
king  sent  a  wanting  to  the  bishops,  that  none  of  ttm 
should  have  the  boldness  to  make  complaint  to  K 
against  him.    Upon  this  the  council  broke  up  with  .: 
settling  anything,  for  the  king  refused  to  submit  u> 
judgment  of  the  prelates,  and  the  latter  did  not  tti  • 
it  advisable  to  employ  ecclesiastical  censures  ag*i  «t 
him  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  suiruuwM  e- 
they  were  by  his  power.    See  Wilkins,  ConciL  i,  41- 
Mami,  Concil.  x,  1014. 

I X.  Was  held  in  1143,  on  the  Monday  after  the  octn 
of  Easter,  by  Henry,  bUhop  of  Winchester,  legate  a  la- 
tere.   Two  constitutions  were  published. 

1.  Declares  that  none  who  violated  a  rbnrvh  or  cm*r..- 
ynrd,  or  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  clerk  or  religi-iw  j*t- 
sou,  should  be  absolved  bv  any  |>er*4tn  but  the  ]><pr. 

2.  Declares  that  the  plough  and  hnsbaudman  is 
field  should  enjoy  the  same  peace  as  if  tbey  were  m  to 
churchyard. 

All  who  opposed  these  decrees  were  excornroum.-s'r 
with  candles  lighted.  Sec  Wilkins,  Comcii.  i,  421 ;  J<d«- 
son,  sub  ann. ;  Mansi,  ConciL  x,  1024. — La  n  don.  J/ce  1 
of  Council*,  p.  692-696. 

Wind  (HI"1,  nine*  .•  Sept.  xvtvfta,  d»tpoc  ;  TV-- 
spiritus,  crntus).  This  Hebrew  word 
motUm  generally,  as  breath,  wind,  etc. 
tuagint  words  occur  in  the  following 
by  Aristotle  (fit  Mundo,  c.  4) :  4i  Wind  (< 
iug  else  but  a  large  quantity  of  air 
called  iri'ti'fta."  So  also  Plato  has  ftfya\<fs  n>i  n*i- 
part  for  a  high  wind  (I'hadon,  §  24,  edit.  r\»»r 
Josephus  also  uses  Kvti'fta  fliatov  for  a  violent  vi 
(Ant.  xiv,  2,  2),  as  Lucian  also  does.  /3taip  rrwcf 
( IVr.  I  lift.  I,  i,  714).  The  Vulgate  word  sjnritui.  f>>« 
tpiro,  "to  breathe," " blow,"  is  applied  in  like  ouu-'-' 
in  I-atin,  as  by  Virgil  (.flneul,  xii,  366) :  *  Bore*  nc 
spiritus  alto  Insonat  ^Egwo,"  "  When  the  nonheru  Lu< 
roars  in  the  ^Egcan." 

1.  The  wind  as  a  natural  vh  (Gen.  ut.  * 

Jobxxi,18;  xxx,15,22;  xxxrii,2l;  Psa.  i,  4;  cut  H>" 
Prov.  xxx,  4 ;  Eccles.  i,  6;  xi,  4 ;  Isa.  vii,  2:  xva.  k*. 
xl,  7 ;  Jer.  x,  13 :  li,  16 ;  Amos  xiv,  13).  It  is  poeticil > 
ascribed  to  the  immetiiatc  agency  of  God  (Psa.cxxiT 
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7 ;  cxlvii,  18 ;  com  p.  Bamch  vi,  61).  In  the  New  TesL 
it  occurs  in  Matt.xi,7;  xiv,24;  Mark  iv,89;  John  IS, 
8;  Acta  xxvii,  4;  Eph.  iv,  14;  James  i,  6;  Her.  vi,  13; 
vii,  1).  Throughout  the  New  Teat,  the  word  is  aWuoc, 
except  in  our  Lord's  illustration,  John  iii,  8.  In  the 
Apocrypha  dvtpoc  occurs  in  Wisdom  v,  14 ;  xiii,  2,  etc ; 
hut  -i  r,  u,t  in  xvii,  18;  Ecclus.  v,  9;  xxii,  18;  Song  of 
the  Children,  xxvi,  42).  We  might  perhaps  atthhute 
the  exclusion  of  the  word  irvivpa,  for  "  the  wind,"  from 
the  New  Test.,  to  its  having  become  almost  entirely  ap- 
propriated to  "  heavenly  things."  In  Acts  ii,  2,  we  have 
irvoii, translated  "wind;"  Vulg. spiritus.  It  means  the 
same  in  Homer  (Iliad,  v,  697),  -  inn/  for  wot)  fiouiao, 
"the  breath  or  hlast  of  Dorcas;"  comp.  Joh  xxxvii,  10, 
Sept.  In  Gen.  iii.  8,  "the  cool  of  the  day,"  or  rather 
*•  wind  of  the  day,"  indicates  the  evening,  since  in  the 
East  a  refreshing  breeze  arises  some  hours  hefore  sun- 
set; Vulg.  ad  auram  post  meridiem.  Comp.  Cant,  ii, 
17;  iv,  6;  where  the  words  "until  the  day  break  and 
the  shadows  flee  away"  should  be  rendered  "until  the 
day  breathe  or  blow"  (i.e.  till  evening);  Heb.  n*.B*,2J ; 
Sept.  c tawvt  iitry ;  Vulg.  aspiret.  The  evening  breeze 
is  still  called,  among  the  Persians,  "  the  breeze  of  the 
day"  (Chardin,  Voyage,  iv,  48).  In  Amos  iv,  13,  (iod 
is  said  to  "create  the  wind."  Although  this  idea  is 
very  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  theory  of  causation, 
which  does  not  recognise  second  causes,  but  attributes 
every  natural  phenomenon  immediately  to  the  divine 
agency,  yet  the  passage  may  perhaps  be  "directed  against 
the  worship  of  the  winds,  which  was  commou  among 
ancient  nations.  Comp.  Wisdom  xiii,  2.  Herodotus  re- 
lates the  same  of  the  Persians  (i,  131).  The  words  of 
our  Saviour,  "a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind"  (Matt,  xi, 
7),  are  taken  by  some  in  the  natural,  and  by  others  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  The  former  view  is  adopted  by 
Grotius,  Heza,  Campbell,  RosenmlUler,  Schleusnor,  and 
Wetstcin ;  and  is  confirmed,  as  Kosciim idler  observe*,  by 
the  antithesis  of  the  rich  man,  whose  moyiiiticence  all 
gladly  survey.  The  comparison  is  adopteil  to  reprove 
the  fickleness  of  the  multitude  (comp.  ver.  15,  and  Kph. 
iv,  14). 

2.  The  wind  occurs  as  the  medium  of  the  dirine  inter- 
position, or  agency  ((Jen.  i,  2;  viii,  1,  Exod.  xv,  10; 
Numb.  xi,31 ;  1  Kings  x viii,  45;  xix,  1 1 ;  Job  i,  19 ,  Isi. 
xi,  5;  Jonah  i,  4).  In  the  New  Test.,  the  wind  was 
supcmaturally  employed  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like 
the  "sound  "and  "fire"  (Acts  ii,3).*  Indeed,  our  Lord's 
illustration  (John  iii,  8),  and  the  identity  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  words  signifying  breath,  wind,  and 
spirit, lead  to  the  inference  that  the  air  in  motion  bears 
the  nearest  resemblance  of  any  created  object  to  divine 
influence, and  is  therefore  the  most  appropriate  medium 
"fit.  See  Srntir.  To  this  class  of  instances  we  refer 
<»en.  i,  2,  "And  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters."  Along  with  Patrick  and  KosenmUllcr, 
we  construe  the  phrase,  "a  wind  of  God,"  a  wind  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  of  divine  agency.  KoscumUller 
compares  Psa.  civ,  30 ,  cxlvii.  8 ,  Isa.  xl,  7.  Dr.  Ixe  re- 
fers to  1  Kings  xviii,  12,  2  Kings  ii,  16,  and  Psa. 
SXXiii,  G;  Isa.  xt,4.  In  t he  two  latter  passages,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  word  is  equivalent  to  power,  etc.  The 
commotions  of  the  elements,  etc.,  through  means  of 
which  the  petulance  of  Elijah  was  reproved  (1  Kings 

11),  arc  best  understood  as  having  occurred  in  vis- 
ion (comp.  I)an.  ii,  85 ,  Zech.  v,  9). 

3.  The  wind  is  used  metaphorically  in  the  following 
•'•stances:  "The  wings  of  the  wind"  denote  the  most 
ttpid  motion  (2  Sam.  xxii,  II),  where  the  phrase  may 
W  •  poetical  representation  also  of  the  incident  record"- 

('-  Sam.  v,  24 ;  Psa.  civ,  8).  The  onomatopoeia  in 
«*  two  former  passages,  in  Hebrew,  is  remarkable. 
Anything  light  or  trifling  is  called  wind  (Job  vii.  7; 

xli, 29 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,  39 ;  comp.  Eph.  iv,  14 ;  Ecclus. 
Violent  yet  empty  speech  is  called  "a  strong 
w"ul,"or  a  mere  tempest  of  words  (Job  viii,  2).  "  Vain 
knowledge"  is  called  n^-nr?,  knowledge  of  wind  | 


(Job  xv,  2);  "vain  words,"  word*  of  wind  (xvi,  8). 
Many  expressive  phrases  are  formed  with  this  word. 
"To  inherit  the  wind,"  denotes  extreme  disappoint- 
ment (Prov.  xi,  29);  "to  hide  the  wind,"  impossibility 
(xxvii,  16);  to  "labor  for  the  wind,"  to  labor  in  vain 
(Eccles.  v,  16);  "to  bring  forth  wind,"  great  patience 
and  pains  for  no  purpose  (Isa.  xxvi,  18;  comp.  Hot. 

viii,  7;  xii,  1);  "to  become  wind,"  to  result  in  nothing- 
ness (Jer.  v,  13).  "The  four  winds"  denote  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  (Ezck.  xxxvii,  9);  "to  scatter 
to  all  winds,"  to  disperse  completely  (v,  10 ;  xii,  1 1 ; 
xvii,  21) ;  "  to  cause  to  come  from  all  winds,"  to  restore 
completely  (xxxvii,  9).  "The  wind  hath  bound  her 
upon  her  wings,"  means  deportation  into  a  far  country 
(Hos.  iv,  19);  "to  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind," unwise  labor  and  a  fruitless  result  (viii,  7);  "to 
feed  on  the  wind,"  to  pursue  delusory  schemes  (xii,  1); 
"to  walk  in  wind,"  to  live  and  act  in  vain  (Micah  ii, 
1 1) ;  "  to  observe  the  wind,"  to  be  over-cautious  (Eccles. 
xi,  4) ;  to  "  winnow  with  every  wind,"  to  be  credulous, 
apt  to  receive  impressions  (v,  9). 

Comparisons.  —  Disappointment,  after  high  promise 
or  pretension,  is  "as  wind  without  rain"  (Prov.  xxv, 
14);  the  desperate  speeches  of  au  afflicted  person  are 
compared  to  wind  (Job  vi,  26). 

Symbolically.  —  Empires  arc  represented  as  having 
wings,  and  "the  wind  in  their  wings"  denotes  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conquests  (Zech.  v,  9).  The  wind  is 
often  used  as  the  symbol  or  emblem  of  calamities  (Isa. 
xxxii,  2;  xli,  16;  lvii,  13;  lxiv,  6);  destruction  by  the 
Chaldean  army  (Jer.  iv,  II,  12;  comp.  Wisd.  iv,  4;  v, 
23;  xi,  20).  "The  windy  storm"  (Psa.  Iv,  8)  denotes 
Absalom  and  his  party.  The  w  ind  is  the  frequent  em- 
blem of  the  divine  chastisements  (Isa.  xxvii,  8 ;  Jer. 
xxii,  22 ;  li,  1,  etc. 

Beautiful  erjaessions  occur,  as  in  Isa.  xxvii,  2,  "He 
stayelh  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind ," 
that  is,  Cod  doth  not  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind by  his  chastisements;  to  "make  a  weight  for  the 
winds"  (Job  xxviii,  25). 

Mistranslations. —  In  Psa.  lxxviii,  39,  "  He  remem- 
bered that  they  were  but  flesh,  a  wind  that  passeth 
away  and  cometh  not  again,"  should  probably  be  ren- 
dered, "a  sjnril  going  away  and  not  returning."  All 
the  versions  make  the  words  relate  to  the  soul  of  man. 
Homer  has  a  very  similar  description  of  death  {Iliad, 

ix,  408 >  In  Eccles.  i,  5, 6,  the  translation  is  faulty,  and 
the  sense  further  obscured  by  a  wrong  division  of  verses. 
The  passage  should  be  read :  "The  sun  also  ariseth  and 
the  sun  gocth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he 
ariseth,  going  to  the  south  ami  circulating  to  the  north. 
The  wind  is  continually  whirling  about,  and  the  wind 
rcturneth  upon  its  whirlings."  All  the  versions  give 
this  rendering;  our  version  alone  mistakes  the  mean- 
ing. The  phrase  "brought  forth  wind,"  is  understood 
by  Michaelis  as  an  allusion  to  the  female  disorder  called 
cmpneumatosis,  or  windy  inflation  of  the  womb  (Syn- 
tagma, Comment,  ii,  165).  The  Syriac  translator  also 
understood  the  passage  in  this  way :  "  Enixi  sumus  ut 
ilia:  quo;  ventos  pariunt." 

4.  The  east  viiul  (C"Hp"rH"i,  dvtuoc  voroc,  avtpoQ 
Kavowv,  voroc  renins  urens,  sjnritus  rrhemevs,  rentus 
auster.  C^ip,  KtwJuiv,  ardor,  testus,  rentus  urens). 
lioth  forms  denote  the  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  xli, 
6,  23;  Job  xxxviii,  24;  Psa.  xlviii,  7;  lxxviii,  26;  Jo- 
nah iv,  8).  Considerable  iudclioitencss  attends  the  use 
of  ihese  words.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks  that  every  w  ind  is 
called  by  the  Orientals  E"Hp,  an  east  wind,  which 
blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass  between  the  east 
ami  north,  and  between  the  east  and  south  (Trarels,  p. 
285).  Accordingly,  the  Sept.  often  understands  this 
word  to  mean  the  south,  as  in  Exod.  x.  18;  xiv,  21  (see 
IWhart,  llierozoicon,  II,  i,  15).  If  the  east  wind  hap- 
|M-ns  to  blow  a  few  days  in  Palestine  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  it  occasions  great  de- 
struction to  the  vines  and  harvests  on  the  land,  and  also 
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to  the  vessels  at  sea  on  the  Mediterranean  (Tlos.  xiii, 1 
16:  Jonah  iv,8;  Job  xiv,2;  xv,2;  Isa.xl,7;  Gen.  xii, 
6,  23;  Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix,  12;  xxvii,  26;  Psa.  xlviii, 
7;  ciii,  5).  In  Jonah  iv,  8,  the  phrase  occurs,  mi 
fV'Srnn  D*Hp,  a  still  or  sultry  east  wind.  For  testi- 
monies to  the  deatructiveness  of  this  wind  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  see  Xiebuhr,  lieschrieb.  von  Arabien,  p.  8; 
Thevenot,  Voyages,  I,  ii,  84;  Hackctt,  Illustrations  of 
Script  tire,  p.  135. 

The  east  wind  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia 
Deserts  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence  termed 
"the  wind  of  the  wilderness "  (Job  i,  19;  Jer.  xiii, 24). 
It  is  remarkably  dry  ami  penetrating,  and  has  all  the 
effects  of  the  simcco  on  vegetation  (Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix, 
12;  Una.  xiii,  15;  Jonah  iv,H).  It  also  blows  with  vio- 
lence, and  is  hence  supposed  to  be  used  generally  for 
any  violent  wind  (Job  xxvii,  21  ;  xxxviii,  24;  Psa. 
xlviii,  7;  Isn.  xxvii,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  26).  It  is  proba- 
bly in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  in  Exod.  xiv, 21,  though 
the  east,  or  at  all  events  the  north  east,  wind  would  be 
the  one  adapted  to  effect  the  phenomenon  described, 
viz.  the  partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and 
south,  so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  (  iiobinsou.  Researches,  i.  67).  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  passages,  the  Sept.  gives  the  "  south  " 
wind  (yorot)  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek  kadim. 
Nor  is  this  wholly  incorrect,  for  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Sept.  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has  the  same  char- 
acteristics that  the  east  has  in  Palestine.  The  Greek 
translators  apjwar  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  render- 
ing kadim  in  Gen.  xii,  6,  23,  27,  because  the  parching 
effects  of  the  east  wind,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  are  familiar,  arc  not  attributable  to  that  wind 
in  Egypt,  but  either  to  the  south  wind,  called  in  that 
country  the  khamsin,  or  to  that  known  as  the  samum, 
which  comes  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
(line's  Modern  Egypt,  i,  22, 23 ).  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  in  l/>wer  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be  more  parch- 
ing than  elsewhere  in  that  country,  but  there  is  no  more 
difficuliy  in  assigning  to  the  term  kadim  the  secondary 
sense  of  parching,  in  this  passage,  than  that  of  violent 
in  the  others  before  quoted.  As  such,  at  all  events,  the 
Sept.  treated  the  term  both  here  and  in  several  other 
passages,  where  it  is  rendered  kausfm  (rai'trwt',  lit.  the 
burner).  In  James  i,  II,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  under- 
stands this  expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 
In  Palestine  the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  to 
June  (Kaumcr,  p.  79). 

It  is  used  metaphorically  for  pernicious  speech,  a 
storm  of  words  (Job  xv,  2);  calamities,  especially  by 
war  (  Isa.  xxvii,  H;  Jer.  xviii,  17;  Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix, 
12;  xxvii,  26;  lloa.  xiii,  15).  In  this  latter  passage 
the  east  wind  deludes  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria ;  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  26,  it  denotes  the  (/haldn-ans.  Tyre  is 
there  represented  under  the  beautiful  allegory  of  a  ship 
towed  into  deep  waters,  and  then  destroyed  by  an  east 
wind,  A  very  similar  representation  is  given  by  Hor- 
ace (Cam.  i.  14).  The  east  wind  denotes  divine  judg- 
ment (Job  xxvii,  21).  "To  follow  the  east  wind,"  is 
tii  pursue  a  delusory  and  fatal  course  (Hos.  xii,  1). 

5.  West  icitui  (3^  m*\  avipoc  «*-u  9a\aatnjc,  ven- 
tu»  „h  occidrrite).  The  west  and  south-west  winds  reach 
Palestine  loaded  with  moisture  gathered  from  the  Med- 
iterranean (RobiMM,  i,  429),  and  are  hence  expressive, 
ly  termed  by  the  Aral*  "the  fathers  of  the  rain" 
(Kaumcr,  p.  79).  The  little  cloud  "  like  a  man's  hand  " 
that  rose  out  of  the  west,  was  recognised  by  Elijah  as 
s  presage  of  the  coming  downfall  (I  Kings  xviii,  44), 
and  the  same  token  is  adduced  by  our  Lord  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  xii,  54).  West- 
erly winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary.   See  Wkst. 

6.  North  xcind  (*,*E^  Prov.  xxv,  23,  attpoc 
jiopiac,  renin*  Aquiln),  The  north  wind,  or.  as  it  was 
usually  called,  "the  north,"  was  naturally  the  coldest 


of  the  four  (Ecclus.  xliii,  20),  and  its  presence  is  here 
invoked  as  favorable  to  vegetation,  in  Cant-  iv.  16.  I 
is  further  described  in  Prov.  xxv,  23,  us  bringing  (AJ 
"driveth  away"  in  text;  "bringeth  forth**  in  idj~  < 
rain;  in  this,  case  we  must  understand  tbe  north-***; 
wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was  certainly  r.ot  re- 
garded as  decidedly  rainy.  The  difficulty  conore^; 
with  this  passage  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  *r..-E; 
different  sense  for  the  term  tzaphon,  vix.  hidden  ;/<r- 
Thc  north-west  wind  prevails  from  the  autumnal  ty^ 
nox  to  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  north  sraal 
from  June  to  the  equinox  (Rauraer,  Puldst.  p.  791  Sr? 
North. 

7.  South  tcind  (STV1,  Job  xxxvii,  17;  pT,  Pa. 
lxxviii,  26;  X«\^,  vrtitut  Africa*,  Luke  xii.  55;  »»'rn 
[Sirocco],  Acts  xxvii,  13).  The  south  wind,  wokj 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching  Pa>> 
tine,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Job  xxxri, 
17;  Luke  xii.  55);  but  the  rarity  of  the  notices  k*i» 
to  the  inference  thai  it  seldom  blew  from  that  quarts 
(Psa.  lxxviii.  26;  Cant,  iv,  16;  Ecclus,  xliii.  If);  arJ 
even  when  it  does  blow,  it  docs  not  carry  the  *tb.*-< 
into  Palestine  itself,  although  Kobinson  experienced  in 
effects  of  this  scourge  not  far  south  of  Heersheba  ' F.- 
$tarche$,  i,  1%).  In  Egypt  the  south  wind  ikham/h 
prevails  in  the  spring,  a  |*>rtion  of  which,  in  tbe  bxjt.tN 
of  April  and  May,  is  termed  el-khamsin  from  that  cir- 
cumstance (Lane,  i,  22).    Sec  Soi  th. 

8.  The  four  irimU  (mmi  ra  ritrcapa  t»*>- 
para,  o't  riaaoptc  avtpoi,  quatuor  rrnti).  The  Ht- 
brews  speak  only  of  four  winds;  and  so  Jonepbus  (.<»' 
viii,  3,  6).  This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  four  qui: 
ters  of  the  world  l./.ek.  xxxvii,  9;  2  Esdras  xiii,  5 
the  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should 
(Dan.  viii,  8).  See  Tristram,  A'uf.  Hist,  of  the  B*bit.  p. 21 

I'hrates. — "Striving  of  the  four  wind*  "  is  great  po- 
litical commotions  ^Dan.vii,  2;  comp.  Jer.  iv.  1 1. 12;  k 
I);  to  "hold  the  four  winds"  is  by  contrary  to  aeror* 
peace  (Kev.  vii,  1);  "to  be  divided  to  the  four  *M>* 
implies  utter  dispersion  (Dan.  xi. 4  ;  Jer.  xlix,  32;  Li^t 
v,  10,  12;  xvii,  2).  So  also  the  phrase  ic  r«i*  rsfffasss* 
av'tpuiv  (Matt,  xxiv,  31)  means  from  ail  part*  of  tbe 
I  world  (Mark  xiii,  27). 

9.  The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  bad  l-t*: 
few  name*  of  wind*.  Homer  mentions  ouly  ,Sc*»»a<, .  r  - 

|  roc,  ZiQvpoc,  and  ivpoc.  Aid.  Gellius.  indeed,  comptan* 
of  the  infrequency  of  names  of  winds  in  ancient  wnten 
(Xttct.  Att.  ii,  22).  The  same  indefmitenes* 
Herodotus  (see  Larcher's  notes  on.  i,  lt<8).   In  the  < 

|  of  time  the  (Greeks  and  Romans  added  eight  other 
to  the  original  four,  but  that  appearing  too  micatc  * 
division,  they  reduced  the  additional  one*  to  four,  ikw 

|  making  ouly  eight  in  all.    The  names  of  these  mar  \* 

I  seen  in  I-areher  (ut  *upra\  or  Pliny  (llitt.  Sat.  xvri 
34).  Further  information  may  be  found  in  Cong "» 
Translation  of  IlipfHKrates,  De  .fltibus,  A  o*u  ti  /,r<v 
(Paris,  1800);  la'scours  Pitiiminaii  e,  and  see  iuot*. 
For  a  comparative  table  of  the  English.  Latin,  tad 
Greek  divisions  of  the  winds,  and  their  names.  anx>s?  i- 
ing  to  more  than  thirty,  see  lie  lot's  Herodotus  t  f'**y\- 
nia,  notes,  hi,  293,  I/.nd.  1791). 

One  (ireck  name  of  a  w  ind  occurs  in  Acts  xxvii  -4. 
Et'porXi'fwv,  KuroclydnK,  a  tempestuous  wind  in  :t« 
Mediterranean,  now  called  a  Levanter.  Tbe  Alexan- 
drian MS.  has  Ei'paKvXwv ;  Vulg.  JF'uroaqviio;  Syn*". 
"pT^pilSt.  The  common  reading,  Et-poirAtVW.scro 
derived  from  Evuoc,  t.urus,  "cast  wind,"  and  rArV-r. 
"  a  wave,"  quasi  an  eastern  tempest.  Other  MSS.  n»-f 
EipvK\vtu>v,  Euryclydon,  from  «»'P»'c»  "  broad,"  sbJ 
kXi>cW,  "a  wave,"  or  rough  wavy  sea ;  and  tt*n  tbt 
word  would  mean  the  wind  which  peculiarly  «-xrit*» 
the  waves.  Shaw  defends  the  common  re* tine.  ieJ 
describes  the  wind  as  blowing  in  all  directions  front  tlx 
north-east  round  by  the  north  to  the  south-east  (Tnrr- 
tls,  [».  330,  4to;  see  Bowyer's  conjectures,  and  IW- 
dridge,  in  loc.). 
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The  Hebrews  had  no  single  terms  indicating  the  1  riches  became  immense  under  his  administration,  and 
relative  velocity  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  our  words  ^  the  number  of  monasteries,  and  also  of  nunneries,  con- 


,  gale,  etc.  Such  gradations  they  ex 
some  additional  word,  as  "great, 
jjreat  wind"  (Jonah  i,  4),  "rough,"  nt'p,  etc.  Nor 
have  we  any  single  word  indicating  the  destructive  ef- 
fect a  of  the  wind,  like  their  verbs  nro  and  as 
□  ■"CCXl  (Zech.  vii,  14,  etc.),  and  answering  to  the 
Ureck  word  avtpoq&opoQ  (see  Sept.  of  Gen.  xli,6,  23). 
Dur  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  storm  comes  nearest. 
The  term  zUapkak  (nBZ^T),  in  Psa.  xi,  6  (A.  V.  "hor- 
rible"), has  been  occasionally  understood  as  referring 
lo  the  samum  (Olshausen,  in  loc. ;  Geaen,  Thesaur.  p. 
118) ;  but  it  may  equally  well  be  rendered  "  wrathful," 
>r  "avenging"  (Hengsteiiberg,  in  toe.).  The  phrase 
ri"?Q  Hn,  "stormy  wind,"  wvivpa  Karaiyitoc,,  spir- 
tius  procelUe,  occurs  in  Psa.  cvii,  25 ,  cxlviii,  8.  It  is 
Metaphorically  used  for  the  divine  judgments  (Ezek. 
xiii,  11,  13).  The  word  rnSTO  is  usually  translated 
*  whirlwind it  means,  however,  more  properly  a 
itorm  (2  Kings  ii,  1,  II ;  Job  xxxviii,  1,  xl,  6;  Zech. 
ix,  14 ;  Sept.  nvoauopoc.,  XatXnt^,  vifoc, ;  Vulg.  turbo ; 
Ecclus.  xliii,  17;  avarpoft)  irvivparoc,,  xlviii,  9;  Xai- 
Vax-i  vvuoc).  We  have  notice  in  the  Bible  of  the 
|i>cal  squalls  (\ni\a\l — Mark  iv,  37;  Luke  viii,  23),  to 
which  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  washable  in  consequence 
if  its  proximity  to  high  ground,  and  which  were  sufH- 
'irntlv  violent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt,  viii,  24;  John 
ri,  18). 

The  Hebrew  word  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  di- 
rine  judgments  (Isa.  xl.  24;  xli,  1G);  and  to  describe 
hera  as  sudden  and  irresistible  (Jer.  xxiii,  19;  xxv, 
12 ;  xxx,  23).  "  A  whirlwind  out  of  the  north  "  (Ezek. 
,  4)  denotes  the  invasion  from  Babylon.  Another  word, 
TBIO,  is  also  tran-land  "whirlwind,"  and  properly  so. 
t  occurs  in  Job  xxxvii,  9,  Isa.  xxi,  1.  It  is  used  as 
i  simile  for  complete  and  sudden  destruction  (Prov.  i, 
!7);  ami  for  the  most  rapid  motion,  "wheels  of  war- 
hariots  like  a  whirlwind"  (Isa.  v, 28,  Jer.  iv,  13).  To- 
al  defeat  is  often  compared  to  "chaff*  scattered  by  a 
vhirlwind  "  (Isa.  xvii,  13).  It  denotes  the  rapidity  and 
rresistibleness  of  the  divine  judgments  (Isa.  lxvi,  5). 
.'he  phrase  "to  reap  the  whirlwind"  denotes  useless 
abor  (Hos.  viii,  7);  "the  day  of  the  whirlwind,"  de- 
t  ruction  by  war  (Amos  i,  14).  "The  Lord  hath  his 
.ay  in  the  whirlwind,'*  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Sinai 
N'ahura  i,3).  A  beautiful  comparison  occurs  in  Prov. 
.,  25:  "As  the  whirlwind  passe  th,  so  is  the  wicket!  no 
tore :  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation.*' 
-Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Whiiuavind. 

Windesheim  (or  Windesen),  a  Dutch  monas- 
■ry  of  the  order  of  Regular  Canons,  celebrated  as  the 
ciilre  of  a  somewhat  extensive  congregation  of  re- 
armed convents,  flourished  in  the  former  half  of  the 
5th  century.  It  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Hsociation  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  having 
een  established  by  Itadewin,  the  pupil  and  successor 
f  Gerhard  Groot,  to  serve  as  a  rallying-point  for  its 
icmbers.  Berthold  ten  Have,  a  citizen  of  Zwoll,  in 
ealand,  and  one  of  Groot's  converts,  donated  his 
omestead  property  of  Windesen,  worth  above  three 
lousand  florins,  to  the  prospective  monastery  on  the 
iception  of  the  plan,  and  other  donations  followed,  so 
lat  the  convent  became  an  accomplished  fact  in  1386. 
ix  brothers  constituted  its  original  congregation.  The 
turch  was  dedicated,  and  the  investing  of  the  brothers 
ith  the  robes  of  their  order  was  performed  Oct.  16. 
187,  Henry  of  Huxaria  being  made  temporary  superior, 
ith  the  title  of  rector.  Vos  von  Huesden,  who  succeeded 
.  the  government  of  the  convent  as  prior,  four  years 
terwards,  became  the  real  founder  of  its  importance, 
uriug  thirty-three  years  he  was  zealous  in  the  promo- 
M  of  its  internal  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  the  erection 

it«  buildings  and  the  extension  of  it,  influence.  Its 


nected  with  it,  increased  remarkably.  Among  these 
nbrnaTITi,  "  a  "he  monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  became  chiefly 
famous,  through  Thomas  ft  Kempis  and  Johann  WesseL 
who  were  its  inmates.  In  1402  the  first  convocation 
of  the  general  chapter  was  held  at  Windesheim.  In 
1435  the  Council  of  Basle  directed  Windesheim  to  un- 
dertake the  reformation  of  the  convents  of  Regular 
Canons  in  Germany.  This  reformatory  work  extended 
in  time  even  to  the  convents  of  other  orders,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  general  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury brought  it  to  a  close.  The  convent  of  Windesheim 
itself  continued  to  exist  until  the  onil  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  a  chapter  of  Windesheim  even  until  the  18th 
century.  Its  members  were  bound  only  by  the  three 
subetantialia  of  monasticiaro,  the  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  and  they  employed  themselves,  par* 
ticularly  during  the  earlier  period,  with  the  copying  of 
manuscripts  and  industrial  pursuits.  Their  reformatory 
labors  aimed  merely  at  a  re-establishment  of  the  earlier 
monastic  discipline  by  reducing  ascetical  requirements 
to  a  tolerable  degree.  See  Busch,  Chrouicon  Windese- 
mense  (  Antwerp,  1621 ) ;  l)e  lief.  Monaster,  quorvnd. 
Saxonue,  in  Leibnitz,  Scriptores  Brunsric.  c.  ii ;  Del- 
prat,  Over  d.  Brvderschap  van  G.  Groote  (  2d  ed.  Arn- 
heim,  1856;  Germ.  ed.  by  Mohnike,  Leipsic,  1846); 
Herzog,  ReaLEncyklop.  s.  v. 

Windheim,  Christian  Eknst  von,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wernigcrodc,  Oct. 
29,  1722.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  after  completing 
his  course  went  to  Helmstiidt,  where  he  commenced  his 
philosophical  lectures.  In  1746  he  publicly  defended  a 
dissertation,  l><  Intellrctu  Divino,  quo  Socianismus  Phi- 
Ittsophicus  A  rgumentis  suis  Pricutur,  and  was  appointed 
adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1747  he  went 
to  Gottiugen  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1750  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  also  lectured  on  theology.  He  died 
Nov.  5, 1766.  He  wrote,  Commentatio  Philolwfico-criticit 
de  llebraorum  Vav  Conrtrtivo  Futurorum  (Halle,  1744) : 
—  IHss.  de  Paulo,  Gentium  Apostolo  (ibid.  1745):— 
Stfltoge  i~r,  Thesium  PhiLuophicarum  M iscellanearum 
(Helmstadt,  1746-47 ):  —  Conyectu*  Thesium  Philoso- 
phicarum  (ibid.  1749):  —  Diss,  in  Dunzianam  Gram- 
maticam  llebraam  (Erlangen,  1751 ) :  —  Diss.  Philol. 
Littera  EjKnthetira  Htbrceorum  ad  Rationem  suam 
Recocata,  Illaque  Piper*,  quibus  Inesse  Putantur,  Reso- 
luta,  Variaque  Loca  Scriptural  Sacra  Yeteris  Testa- 
menti  lllustrata  (ibid.  1752),  etc.  See  During,  Die  pe- 
lehrten  Theologen  iJeutsehlands,  iv,  728  sq. ,  l-'Urst,  Bibi. 
Jud.  iii,522  sq.,  Steinschneidcr.  BiU.  Ilnmlbuch,  p.  150; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  153,  158, 187,  259, 343, 
572,  ii,  12,59.    (B.  P.) 

Winding-sheet,  the  cloth  in  which  a  corpse  is 
wrapped  for  burial. 

Windischmann,  FitiKDmcn  IlKiNiur-n  Hugo,  a 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at 
Aschaffenburg,  Dec.  13,  1811.  In  1836  he  received 
holy  orders,  went  to  Munich  in  1838  as  professor  of 
canon  law  and  New -Test,  exegesis,  and  was  made 
canon  of  St.  Cajetan  in  1839;  in  1812  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1846 
general  vicar,  and  died  Aug.  24,  1861.  lie  wrote,  Sau- 
cara  Sacra  de  Theohyumenis  Ytdanticorum  ( Bonn, 
1833): — Vtber  den  Somacultus  der  Arier  (Munich, 
1846):—  Ursagen  der  arischtn  Vdtber  (ibid.  1853):— 
Die  persuche  Anahita  (ibid.  1856  )  .  -  ,1  nahita  (ibid, 
end.) .  —  Mithra  (  Leipsic,  1857  ) :  —  Yindiciir  Petrinat 
(  Regensburg,  1836  ) :  —  Frkldrung  des  Britfrs  an  die 
Galater  (Mayence,  1813).  His  studies  on  Zoroaster 
were  edited  by  Spiegel  (Berlin,  1863).  See  Dr.  Friedr. 
Windischmann.  Kin  Lebensbild  (Augsburg,  1861):  Theol. 
I'nirtrsalUxikon,  a.  v. ;  Litei  arischer  Uaiuliceiser,  1862, 
p.  18.    (B.  P.) 

Windsor,  Councils  of  (Concilium  \Yindt>riense, 
or  SYindleshoiense).    Windsor  is  a  town  in  Berkshire, 
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England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty- 
three  miles  south-west  of  London.  Its  castle  is  the 
residence  of  the  queen  of  England.  Old  Windsor  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  east-south-east  of  this,  and  was  the 
roval  residence  during  the  Saxon  dynasty.  The  pres- 
ent location  was  chosen  bv  William  the  Conqueror. 
Two  ecclesiastical  councils  have  been  held  at  Windsor, 
as  follows: 

I.  Was  held  on  Whit-Sunday,  1070,  in  which  Agelric, 
bishop  of  the  South  Saxons/waa  deprived,  and  corn- 
to  prison  at  Marlborough ;  no  crime  was  im- 

to  him,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  proceeding 
to  have  been  to  make  mom  for  a  Norman.  Sev- 
eral abbots  were  in  like  manner  deposed  at  the  same 
time.  Sec  Johnson,  A'cW.  Canons,  sub  ami. ;  Mansi,  Con- 
cil.  ix,  1*203. 

II.  Was  held  April  26,  1114,  in  which  Ralph,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
vacant  during  the  five  preceding  years.  See  Mansi, 
Condi,  x,  793 ;  London,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  696. 

Wine,  EcCLBtlA»TtcAl.  Umk  or.  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  common  wine  was  ordi- 
narily used.  Such  was  probably  that  which  our  Saviour 
used  at  the  last  supper.  The  ancients  mixed  water 
with  the  wine;  ami  this  practice  seems  at  one  period 
to  have  been  general,  and  is  abundantly  authorized  by 
canons  of  the  Church.  The  proportion  of  water  varied 
at  different  times.  Sometimes  it  was  one  fourth,  at 
others,  one  third.  The  Western  Church  mixed  cold 
water  only;  the  Greek  Church  first  cold, and  then  warm 
water.  This  was  said  to  be  emblematical  at  once  of  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  water  which  flowed 
from  our  Saviour's  side.  Various  idle  questions  respect- 
ing the  sacred  elements  were  agitated  at  different  times. 
With  some  there  was  a  quest  ion  of  what  grain  the  bread 
should  be  made.  Others  mingled  salt  and  oil  with  the 
bread.  Some  substituted  water  for  the  wine.  Red  wine 
was  preferred  in  order  to  avoid  mUtakes  by  the  use  of 
white  wine,  and  also  more  sensibly  to  represent  the 
mystery.  The  Roman  Church  now  uses  white  wine. 
In'  the  17th  centurv  claret  and  in  the  18th  century  sack 
was  employed  in  England.    See  Ei  chakist. 

Wine,  Sacii amkntai.  The  Rev.  Dunlop  Moore, 
D.D.,  shows  most  conclusively,  in  the  Prrsbyirrian  Fit- 
view  for  January,  1882,  in  op|>o*iiion  to  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Samson  (/Urine  f.atc  as  to  Win*,  p.  199  m\.\  that 
the  early  Christian  fathers  knew  only  of  fermented  wine 
in  this  connection;  and  likewise,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  most  eminent  rabbis  of  modern  times,  that  the  Jews 
to-day  use  fermented  wine  fur  Passover  purposes.  The 
use  of  steeped  raisins  is  only  resorted  to  where  pure 
wine  (i.e.  wine  free  from  ceremonial  impurity  by  Gen- 
tile contact)  cannot  lie  procured;  but  even  in  that  ense 
the  Jews  art  utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  has  fer- 
mented or  m»t.  They  also  freely  use  vinegar  during  the 
Passover,  although  this  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  fcr- 


Wine-cup  (T?n  ois,  c»P  of  the  vine).  Wine, 

or  the  cup  in  which  it 
is  contained,  often  re|»- 
rcsenis  in  Scripture  the 
anger  of  God:  "Thou 
hast  made  us  drink  the 
wine  of  astonishment " 
(Psa.  Ix,  3).  "In  the 
band  of  the  Lord  there 
is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red  ;  it  is  full  of 
mixture,  and  he  pour- 
eth  out  of  the  same. 
Rut  the  dregs  thereof 
all  the  wicked  shall 
wring  them  out  and 
drink  them  "(Ixxv.H). 
The  Lord  says  to  Jere- 
Auclcnt  Awjrian  Wine-cups,    miah  (Jcr.xxv,  15), 


"  Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and 
all  the  nations  to  whom  I  send  thee  to  drink  it."  Ele- 
gant forms  of  drinking-ciips  are  represented  on  the  As- 
syrian and  Egyprian  monuments,    See  CCT. 

Wine-press  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tlr»r 
Hebrew  and  one  Greek  words-  r  >.  gafh  (**  wine-pre** 
Judg.  vi,  1 1 ;  Neh.  xiii,  15;  Lam.  i.  15 ;  u  wine-far."  N«. 
Ixiii,  2;  "press,"  Joel  iii,  13),  which  denotes  the  wh  J* 
apparatus  (see  Gktii-sejiask),  or  (as  Gesenius  prefrp 
simply  the  Urge  vat  (Xijroc)  in  which  the  grapes 
trodden,  the  latter  being  a  meaning  specifically  ben* 
by  rrUB,  purah  (  "  wine  -  press,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  3.  "pre**." 
Hagg!ii,  16);  while  SJ??,  yiteb  ("wine-press."  S*wt 
xviii,27,  30;  Deut.  xv,  14;  Judg.  vii.  25;  2  King*  ^ 
27;  Job  xxiv,  II;  Isa.  v,  2;  Jer.  xlviii,  33  ;  Ilus.ix.2 
Zech.xiv.10;  "  press,"  Prov.  iii.  10  ;  Is*,  xvi.  10: -tat/ 
Joel  ii,  24;  iii,  13;    press  -  fat,"  Hagg.  ii.  16.  -wii*. 
Deut.  xvi,  13)  is  thought  to  denote  the  b.wer  tr\*c* 
or  receptacle  into  which  the  expressed  juice  flosv  tl» 
i'jroX//noi'  of  Mark  xii,  I.    The  last  Hebrew  w«rJ  « 
derived  by  Gcaenius  (  Tkrsaur.  p.  619  b  )  from  a  n** 
signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out ;  and  in  accordance  «  ■ 
this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine,  where  the  "  w  ine-pff* 
;  and  "  vata"  appear  to  have  been  excavated  oat  of  tbf 
native  rock  of  the  hills  on  which  the  vineyard*  fcn 
From  these  scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Hibk- »< 
gather  that  the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  i1 
two  receptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevatioB*.  i- 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trodden.  wkiV 
the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice.    The  l» 
vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel  iii,  13:  "TV» 
press  (gath)  is  full;  the  fats  (yel-rbim)  overflow'—  tV 
upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overfly  ir- 
with  the  must,    YMxb  is  similarly  applied  in  J<*>  u 
24,  and  probably  in  Prov.  iii,  10,  where  the  verb  m- 
dered  "  burst  out  "  in  the  A.  V.  may  l>ear  the  more  - 
eral  sense  of  "  abound  "  (Gesen.  Thesuur.  p.  1 130).  t»-'» 
is  also  strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii  1-"' 
I  Jim.  I,  15,  and  Isa.  Ixiii,  2,  with  puraJk  in  a  para^ 
sense  in  the  following  verse.    Elsewhere  t*trb  br>< 
strictly  applied ;  for  in  Job  xxiv,  11,  and  Jer.  xlria.*- 
it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in  Matt,  xxi  ^ 
1'iroXijnviov  (properly  the  vat  vtnler  the  press)  is 
tuted  for  Xifvoc,  as  given  in  Mark  ZU,  1.  It 
moreover,  appear  natural  to  describe  the  whole  in»r 
ment  by  the  term  path,  as  denoting  the  most  imp***1' 
portion  of  it;  but,  with  the  exception  of  prr-pf*  ssar* 
in  which  the  wonl  appears  such  as  ( 
Gath-hepher,  and  Giltaim,  the  i 
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it  f.Iudg.  vii,  25;  Zech. 

xiv,  10  ).     The  same 

term  i-  also  applied  to 

the    produce    of  tho 

wine  -  press     (  Numh. 

xviii,  27, 30 ;  Deut.  xv, 

14  ;  2  Kings  vi,  '27 ; 

11  os.  ix,  2).    The  term 

/>»/)  ah,  as  used  in  Hagg. 

ii.  10,  perhaps  refers  to 

the  content*  nf  a  wine- 
vat,  rather  than  to  the 

press  or  vat  itself.  The 

two  vais  were  usually 

dug  or  hewn  out  of  the 

solid  rock  ( Isa.  v,  2, 

marg.;  Mat t.  xxi,  33). 

Ancient  wine- presses, 

so  constructed,  are  still 

to  be  seen  in  Palestine 

(Robinson,  Hibl.  Iir».  iii, 
137;  comp.  p.  G03).  Dr.  Tristram  examined  several  of 
these  on  Mount  Carmel,  which  he  describes  as  being  ex. 
.icily  like  ol  hers  observed  in  the  south  of  Judah.  '*  In  all 
cases  a  tint  or  gently  sloping  rock  is  made  use  of  for  their 
construction.  At  the  upper  end  a  trough  iscut  al>out  three 
feet  deep  and  four  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
length  and  breadth.  Just  below  this,  in  the  same  rock,  is 
hewn  a  second  trough,  fourteen  inches  deep  and  four  feet 
by  three  in  size.  The  two  arc  connected  by  two  or  three 
small  holes  bored  through  the  rock  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  trough,  so  that,  on  the  grapeB  being  put 
in  and  pressed  down,  the  juice  streamed  into  the  lower 
vat.  Every  vineyard  seems  to  have  had  one  of  these 
presses"  (  Land  of  Urarl,  p.  106  ).  The  wine  -  presses 
were  thus  permanent,  and  were  sufficiently  well  known 
to  serve  as  indications  of  certain  localities  (Judg.vii,  25; 
Zech.  xiv,  10).  The  upper  receptacle  (gath)  was  large 
enough  to  admit  of  threshing  being  carried  on  in  (not 
"by,"  in  the  A.  V.)  it,  as  was  done  by  Gideon  for  the 
sake  of  concealment  (Judg.  vi,  11).  Sec  Pitess ;  Vine- 
yard. 

In  Palestine  the  vintage  takes  place  in  September, 
and  is  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  (Robinson,  Hibl. 
Rrs.  i,  431 ;  ii,  81 ).  The  ripe  fnut  was  gathered  in 
baskets  (Jer.  vi,  9),  as  represented  in  Egyptian  paint- 
ings (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i, 41-45),  and  was  curried 
to  the  wine-press.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  upper  one  1 
of  the  two  vats  or  receptacles  of  winch  the  wine-press 
was  formed,  and  was  subjected  lo  the  process  of  "  tread- 
ing," which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and 
South- European  countries  (Neh.  xiii,  15,  Job  xxiv,  1 1 ; 
Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  xlviii,  33;  Amos  ix,  13; 
Rev.  xix,  15).  A  certain  amount  of  juice  exuded  from 
the  ri|ic  fruit  from  its  own  pressure  before  the  treading 
commenced.  This  appears  to  have  l»eeu  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  juice,  and  to  have  formed  the  gUttlm*. 
ur  "sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts  ii,  18.  The  first  drops 
of  juice  that  reached  the  lower  vat  were  termed  the 
«f«»<i,or4'  tear,"  and  formed  the  first-fruits  of  the  vintage 


Ancient  Egyptian  Foot-press  for  Wine. 


as  the  Egyptians,  the  treaders  were  assisted  in  the  oper- 
ation by  ropes  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  wine-press  (Wil- 
kinson, A  nc.  Egypt,  i,  46  ),  They  encouraged  one  an- 
other by  shouts  and  cries  (Isa.  xvi,  9,  10;  Jer.  xxv,  80 ; 
xlviii,  33  ).  Their  legs  and  garments  were  dyed  red 
with  the  juice  (Gen.  xlix,  11;  Isa.  [xiii,  2,  3).  The 
expressed  juice  escaped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower 
vat,  or  was  at  once  collected  in  vessels.  A  hand-press 
was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i,  45),  but  we  have  no  notice  of  such  an  instrument  in 
the  Bible.  As  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine, 
we  have  but  little  information.  Sometimes  it  was  drank 
as  must,  but  more  generally  it  was  bottled  off  after  fer- 
mentation, and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  a  certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body 
(Isa.  xxv,  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  to  be 
"  refined,"  or  strained,  previously  to  being  brought  to 
table  (ibid.).— Smith,  s.  v.  For  further  elucidation  of 
the  subject,  see  Hackett,  Illu.-ir.  of  Script,  p.  156  sq., 
Van  Leiiucp,  Mill.  Lands,  p.  1 17  sq.    See  Wink. 

Win  gate,  W.  M.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  l»rn 
at  Darlington,  S.  C,  July  28, 1828.  He  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  in  1849 ;  for  two  years 
was  a  student  of  theology  at  Furman  Institute,  S.  C; 
from  1852  to  1854  agent  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  chosen*  president,  which  office 
he  held  for  twentv-five  years.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1879. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Winkelera,  a  sect  existing  in  Strasbnrg  towards 
the  end  of  ihe  II th  century.  Their  teachings  aud 
usages  resembled  those  of  the  contemporary  Waldeiiscs, 
though  with  some  divergences;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  sect  was  of  native  growth,  aud  originated  in  the 
increasing  sense  of  need  for  an  improvement  in  religious 
teaching,  which  existed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple. Its  members  sustained  communication  with  those 
of  other  similar  associations  in  different  cities  along  the 
Rhine  and  in  Wllrtemberg  and  Switzerland.    They  re- 


(Sept.  riirnpyie  \fpyov)  which  were  to  be  presented  to  j  jected,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  all  mariojatiy 
Jehovah  (  Exod.  xxii,  29).  The  "  treading"  was  ef-  ami  saints'-worship,  the  use  of  images,  the  priesthood, 
fected  by  one  or  more  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  |  and  the  doctrines  of  meritorious  works  and  purgatory, 
vat,  and,  if  the  Jews  adopted  the  same  arrangements  ,  They  wished  to  restore  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 

and  truth.  They  made  use  of  lay 
teachers,  who  were  required  to  be 
unmarried  and  unencumbered  with 
property,  and  who  itinerated  con- 
tinuously. The  teachers  were  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  sect, 
whose  confessions  they  also  re- 
ceived and  upon  whom  they  im- 
posed penances.  In  their  assem- 
blies it  was  customary  to  offer 
prayer,  read  from  books,  and 
preach.  They  attended  mass  and 
'it  Egyptian  Hand-press  for  Wiue.  confessed  minor  offences  to  the  Ro- 
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mish  priests  for  the  sake  or  peace.  In  Strasburg  labor-  ] 
era  and  artisans  composed  the  sect,  master  Johann  von 
Blumstein— later,  after  he  had  renounced  their  errors, 
syndic  of  the  city — being  its  most  prominent  member. 
A  number  of  Bcguins  were  also  among  its  members. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  deal  aggressively  with  the 
Church)  and  were  content  to  meet  in  the  secrecy  of 
private  houses,  but  the  fear  of  being  discovered  some- 
times led  them  into  crime.  In  1374  a  Winkeler,  who 
had  returned  to  the  Church,  was  murdered  by  direction 
of  the  sect,  which  paid  a  certain  sum  for  the  deed  and 
submitted  to  undergo  the  [K-nancc  imposed  by  its  rulers; 
At  another  time  the  inquisitor,  Johann  Arnoldi,  was  so 
emphatically  threatened  with  death  in  the  confessional 
that  he  fled  the  city.  In  1400,  however,  thirty- two 
members,  both  men  and  women,  were  arrested  and  tor- 
tured. Twenty-six  of  them  acknowledged  their  con- 
nection with  the  sect,  and  were  banished  from  the  city 
and  diocese,  under  the  penalty  of  death  by  lire  if  they 
should  return.  The  documents  belonging  to  the  trial 
are  yet  in  existence,  and  are  given  in  Kohrich 'a  Mit- 
thriltnigen  aus  der  Geschichte  der  erang.  Kircke  des 
Elsasse*  (Strasburg,  1856),  i,  8  sq.  Neither  Winkeler 
nor  Wnldense.  was  ever  found  in  Strasburg  after  this 
trial.    See  Hcrzog,  Real- Encyklop.  a.  v. 

Winkelhofer,  Sebastian,  a  Itoman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  Jan.  18,  1743,  at  Munzing,  in  the 
Lower- Danube  department.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  joined  the  onler  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  IngoUtadt,  where  he  studied  philoso- 
phy, Creek,  and  Hebrew.  In  17G8  he  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology,  especially  of  Church  history 
and  canon  law.  In  17 72  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
in  the  year  following  was  made  head  of  t  he  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maria  dc  Victoria.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  St.  Maurice,  and  in  1789  delivered  his  first 
sermon  as  dean  in  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.  Here  he 
labored  till  1794,  when  he  was  called  as  court-preacher 
to  Munich,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16,  1806.  He  wrote, 
Rrdeii  uber  die  Hergpredigt  unseres  llerrn  Jetu  Christ  i 
(edited  bv  S.  M. Sailer,  Munich,  1809;  2d  ed.  1812) ;  the 
same  editor  published  his  Vermitch/e  Predigten  (ibid. 
1811-17,  4  vols.).  See  Doring,  Die  grlehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  iv,  731  sq.    (II.  1'.) 

Winkler,  Hermann  Erich,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  April  11,  1738,  at  Hildcs- 
heim.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Walch,  Michaelis, 
and  Heilmann.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  pastor  in  his 
native  place;  in  1772  accepted  a  call  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  labored  for  twenty  years ;  in  1793  was  called  to  Lune- 
burg  as  superintendent,  and  while  he  was  delivering  his 
first  sermon,  on  March  13,  he  was  paralyzed,  and  died  a 
few  hours  later.  Winkler  was  very  well  versed  in  Greek 
history,  philosophy,  and  literature;  Pindar  he  knew  al- 
most by  heart.  His  published  writings  arc  of  no  im- 
portance. See  During.  Die  deutschtn  Kanztlredner,  p. 
570  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Winkler,  Johann  Dietrich,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Hamburg.  Dec  27, 1711. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic  from  1732  to  1736,  and  in  the 
latter  year  wns  made  magistcr,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
sertation, De  I.uca,  Ecanyelista  Medico.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Hamburg,  to  occupy 
the  chair  made  vacant  by  Fabriciua.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  by  delivering  an  oration,  De  Eelici  Pariter 
ac  Seccssario  AVxu  Scientiarvm  Philosojdiicarum  cum 
Arte  Bene  et  Ornate  IHcendi.  In  1744  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Hildcsheim  as  superintendent  and  member  of 
consistory.  The  University  of  Rinteln  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  on  presenting  a 
dissertation,  De  Philosophic  Platonico-Pythogorea-  Erau- 
dibvs.  Many  professorships  offered  to  him  he  declined. 
In  1758  he  was  called  as  first  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  died,  April  4,  1784.  Of  his  many 
works  we  mention,  Disqitisitiones  Philologicir.elc  ( 1 74 1 ) : 
-I/ypomneviuta  Philologica  et  Critica  (1715)  :  —  Ani- 


madcersiones  Phildtyica  et  Critica  (1750—52.  3  parts  . 
See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  1/ewtscnl.mis.  i< 
735  aq. ;  Kttrst,  JiiU  Jud.  iii,  523 ;  Winer,  Hamdbmck  ir 
theoL  Lit.  i,  191, 279, 545,  570,  796, 909.    (B.  P.) 

Winkler,  Johann  Friedrich  (1),  father  M  i> 
hann  Dietrich,  was  bom  Dec  13, 1679,  at  Werthei*.  ■ 
Franconia.  He  studied  at  Greifswalde.  and,  after  cm. 
pleting  his  course,  travelled  extensively  throoch  H<4- 
land  and  England.  With  the  large  material  wku-ii  !* 
had  collected  in  England  he  went  to  Frankfort.  «vi 
I  the  view  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  EiIjk*>; 
grammar,  published  by  Ludolpb,  his  former  teaci*-. 
in  1702.  In  1704  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hamburg 
professor  of  Qriental  languages,  and  in  1712  was  in* 
first  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1738.  IV 
sides  hia  Ethiopic  grammar,  which  he  edited  in  a  ire- 
ond  edition,  he  published  a  number  of  sermons,  fa 
which  see  Dtiring,  Itie  gtlrhrten  Theologen  Drutst+k-vi. 
lrf  741.   (B.  P.) 

Winkler,  Johann  Friedrich  (2),  a  Lmben: 
theologian,  was  bom  Aug.  17, 1809,  at  Ilohen-l*™**  . 
in  Saxony.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  l»3< 
came  to  America.  In  1835  he  was  called  to  Nr»i-v 
N.  J.,  where  he  labored  for  seven  years.  Iu  l?*4i  t* 
was  called  as  professor  to  the  theological  semu-arr  i: 
Columbus,  ().,  where  he  taught  for  three  yeari  I 

j  1845  he  went  to  Detroit,  Mich„  and  labored  th*rt  U 
twelve  years.  In  the  meantime  he  had  beo<.*n«  ac- 
quainted with  pastor  Grabau,  the  head  of  the  \jaitmi 
Buffalo  Synod,  which  he  joined,  and  which  appoints 

I  him,  iu  1856,  professor  of  the  Martin  Luther  G  uVp 
Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  9, 1877.    :  IL  V 


Winkler,  Johann  Joseph,  a  Lutheran  ib*«4-> 
gian,  was  born  at  Luckau,  in  Saxony,  Dee.  23, 167i 
He  was  at  first  pastor  in  Magdeburg,  afterwards  a  ch*> 
j  lain  in  the  army,  and  accompanied  the  troops  to  Hol- 
land and  Italy.    Subsequently  he  returned  to  Mstfi*- 
burg,  and  became  chief  minister  of  the  cathedral  rr.: 
member  of  consistory.    He  died  Aug.  11, 1722.  W;ci 
ler  left  some  hymns  which  arc  still  sung  iu  the  tarsus 
Church.     Thus,  SoM  ich  atts  Enrcht  ror  J/<HJc4-t- 
kimlfi  u  (Engl,  transl.  in  the  Moravian  Ilymi*-B<- 1 
718,  "Shall  I.  thro'  fear  of  feeble  man ") .— tio^t 
teem  Gottes  Gnade  ( Engl,  transl.  Lyra  Germ  u  4». 
"Strive,  when  thou  art  call'd  of  God"*)- — Mnne 
senlxtsich  (ibiiL  i,  198,"  Yea,  mv  fpirit  fain  would  sink  '„ 
Sec  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutsetien'  Kirchenliedts,  iv,  I 
(B.  P.) 

Winner,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Scarcely  any  data  of  his  life  are  obtainable.  He  » i 
admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  lKSiirii 
some  time  later  joined  the  New  Jersey  Ombreac*.  B> 
died  July  4,  1868,  He  wns  a  remarkable  man  evctr 
way  ;  original,  strong  in  his  convictions,  peerlew  :i 
self  -  res|>ect  and  self-possession.  He  was  i-ih'  » '  it* 
founders  and  fosterers  of  Pennington  Seminary.  s?J 
took  large  interest  in  all  educational  matters,  exene 
theological  schools,  which  he  opposed  bitterly.  <«  tat 
ground  that  they  were  prolific  of  theological  errws. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  62. 

Winnowing  (^77'  liL  to  *mMrr)-    Amoc^  tie 
Hebrews,  as  still  in  Palestine,  when  the  grain  had  bw- 
threshed,  or,  rather,  crushed  and  trodden,  in  the  er»i 
threshing-floor,  it  was  thrown  out,  altogether,  into  :i 
middle  of  the  floor;  it  was  then  tossed  up  into  the 
which  removed  the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff.  »fc<  - 
the  grain,  the  unthreshed  ears,  and  clods  of  earth,  sntt 
grain  adhering  to  them,  fell  iu  a  separate  b«=ap.  TV 
earth  and  other  impurities  were  then  removed  frees  t' 
'  grain  by  means  of  a  sieve;  and  the  winnowed  beaf 
|  tabling  many  ears  that  were  broken,  but  not  faTA 
crushed  out,  was  exposed  again  to  the  threshing  r.;>  ra- 
tion.   This  was  again  thrown  across  the  wmd  t?  a 
shovel  (n-lTr,  tnizrih,  rendered  "fan"  in  our  rem-c 
of  Isa.  xxx,  24),  when  the  pure 
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Aucient  Egyptians  Wiunowing  Gralu.   (From  the  Monuments.) 


and  the  light  chaff  was  borne  away  by  the  wind,  as 
the  psalmist  describes.  The  scattered  straw,  so  far  as 
required  for  the  fodder  of  cattle  and  the  making  of 
bricks,  was  collected  for  use,  but  the  light  chaff  of  the 
second  winnowing  was  left  in  the  ground  entangled 
with  the  stubble  (the  threshing-floor  being  in  the  har- 
vest-field), with  which  it  was  burned  on  the  ground  to 
help  to  manure  the  soil.  It  therefore  furnished  a  fit 
symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked.  These  win- 
nowing processes  are  still  followed  in  the  East  ;  and,  as 
far  as  appears  by  their  painting*,  are  much  the  same  as 
were  practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. — Kitto,  Pict. 
liibU,  note  on  Psa.  i,  4.    See  AottlCULTCSB, 

"Winram,  John,  a  Scotch  reformer  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  superintendent  of  Fife  and  Strathernc,  and 
died  in  1582.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Catechism,  of 
which  all  copies  are  thought  to  have  perished. 

Winter,  Vkit  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  bom  May  2*2,  1754,  at  Hohcneggelkofen,  near  Land- 
shut.  He  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1778  received 
holy  orders.  For  two  years  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Rome,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  pastor  at 
I,aichling,  near  EggmlthL  Some  years  he  spent  in 
travelling  with  the  son  of  a  count,  whose  tutor  he  was. 
After  returning  home,  he  was  called  to  Ingolstadt  as 
preacher  ami  professor  of  Church  history.  In  1795  he 
commenced  his  lectures.  When  the  University  of  In- 
golstadt was  removed  to  Landshut,  in  1801,  he  went 
there,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1814.  He  wrote,  \'tr$uch  zur 
Verbesstrttng  der  katholischen  Liturgie  (Munich,  1804)  : 
— Sammlung  kleiner  liturgischer  Schriflen  (ibid.  1811) : 
—  Geschichte  der  buierischeii  Wiedertdnfer  im  xvi.  Jahr- 
hundert (ibid.  1808): — Kirchengeschichte  ton  Altbaiem, 
Oesterreich  und  Tyrol  (Landshut,  1814):  —  Patrologie 
(Munich,  cod.).  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschlands,  iv,  746  sq.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  767,  781,  785,  854 ;  ii,  70,  78,  285,  286.    (K  P.) 

Wiuterfeld,  Georo  Aitol'st  Viviobns  Cabi.  von, 
a  German  scholar,  was  born  in  1794,  and  died  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  19, 1852,  during  the  morning  prayer.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  department  of  Church  music,  and  as  editor 
of  the  following  works-  Der  evangelische  Kirchengesang 
vnd  sein  YerhaUniss  zur  Kunst  det  Tonsatzes  (Leipsic, 
1843-47,  in  3  parts) :  the  first  is  entitled,  Der  ecangelische 
Kirchengesang  im  1.  Jahrhundert  der  Kirchenverbesse- 
rung  ;  the  second,  Dot  siebenzehute  Jahrhundert ;  the 
third,  Das  achtzehnte  Jahrhundert : — Dr.  Mart.  Luther's 
deutsche  geistL  Lieder  nehst  den  iihrend  seines  fabens 
diizu  gtbrauchten  Singweisen  (ibid.  1840) :— Ueber  Iler- 
stellung  des  Geineinde-  und  Chorgesangs  in  der  evang. 
Kirche  (ibid.  1848): — Zur  Geschichte  heiliger  Tonkunst 
(ibid-  1850, 1852,  2  parts).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
VViiiterfeld  was  by  profession  a  jurist.  See  Xuchold, 
JiibL  Thenl.  ii,  1456;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchen- 
lUdes,  vii,  425, 446, 459, 488.    (  B.  P.) 

Winterthur  (  Vitodur  anus,  or  Ortus  de  Opptdo  Win- 
tertur,  "Fratrum  Minorum  Minimus,"  as  he  describes 
himself),  Johannes  von,  was  a  Minorite  monk  of  the 
14th  century,  and  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  is 
preserved  in  the  town  library  of  Zurich,  and  is  a  source 


for  the  history  of  South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He 
was  born  in  the  period  1292-1300,  at  Winterthur,  in  the 
present  canton  of  Zurich,  and  became  a  Minorite  about 
1320.    He  probably  died  at  Zurich  after  1348. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  was  doubt- 
less that  owned  by  Antistes  Bullingcr  of  Zurich,  a  his- 
toriographer of  the  16th  century,  and  now  in  the  Zurich 
library.  All  other  manuscripts  and  editions  are  derived 
from  that,  though  an  additional  codex  is  mentioned  bv 
Montfaucon  {Iiiblioth.Dibl.ManuscHpt.Sova,  i.21,  Paris, 
1739)  as  having  been  transferred  from  the  library  of 
queen  Christina  of'Sweden  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  The 
period  covered  by  the  chronicle  extends  from  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II  to  1818.  It  is  based  in  part 
upon  more  ancient  chronicles,  in  part  upon  the  oral  and 
written  statements  of  contemporary  witnesses,  and  to 
some  extent  on  personal  observations  made  by  the  au- 
thor. The  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical 
and  profane  literature  of  his  time,  with  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  works  of  the  masters  in  his  order,  Lyra,  Occam, 
etc,  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes.  He  mentions  Aris- 
totle, -Esop,  Horace,  Isidore,  etc  The  contents  of  the 
book  are,  however,  made  up  of  disconnected  notices  and 
illustrations,  strung  together  in  chronological  order.  It 
is  important  as  a  portrayal  of  the  conflicts  of  the  emperor 
Louis,  the  Bavarian,  with  the  papacy,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent disturbances  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
earliest  report,  for  Swiss  history,  of  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  of  the  vengeance  visited  by  the  dukes  of  Austria 
upon  the  assassin  of  king  Albert,  of  the  history  of  Zurich, 
etc  It  is  also  of  special  importance  to  the  study  of  the 
life  and  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  it  originated. 
See  Herzog,  Real- Ennjklop.  s.  v. 

Wititle,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester,  April  28,  1737;  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  in  his  native  city;  became  scholar, 
fellow,  and  tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  in  1759.  was  appointed  rector  of 
Wittrisham,  in  Kent,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Seeker  in  1767,  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Wallingford ;  became  rector  of  Brightwell,  in 
Berkshire,  in  1774,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
July  29;  1814.  He  published,  Daniel,  an  Improved 
Version  Attempted,  etc.  (1792) :— The  Erpediem-y,  Pre- 
diction, and  Accomplishment  of  the  Christian  Retlemjy- 
tion.  Illustrated  in  Eight  Sermons  ( Bampton  lecture, 
Oxford,  1794 )  r  —  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester.— Dissertation  on  the  Vision  Contained  in  the 
Second  Chapter  of  Zechariah  (1797): — Christian  Ethics, 
or  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,  etc  (1812).  See  Chal- 
mers, Hiog.  Diet.  n.  v. 

Winzer,  Ji  l.u  s  Fkieorich,  a  German  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  July  30, 1780,  at  Chem- 
nitz. In  1802  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  famous 
school  in  Meissen,  in  1809  he  was  called  to  Wittenberg 
as  ordinary  professor  of  morals,  and  in  1812  became  ordi- 
nary professor  of  theology.  In  1814  he  was  called  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1845.  He  wrote, 
Adnotationes  ad  Loca  Quondam  Epistolfe  Pauli  ad  Ro- 
mano* (Leipsic,  1835)  :—Commenlatio  in  Locum  Pauli 
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m  person: 


ad  Ephesios  Epistofa  Cap.  i,  16  sq.  (ibid-  eod.)  -.—Com-  J  The  much  ion  of  Spinoza  and  Strauss,  that 
mentatio  in  Locum,  etc.,  Cap.  ir,  1  sq.  (ibid.  1839): — An-  all  < 


can  be  ascribed  to  God,  in  connected  with  the  pan- 
theistic idea  of  the  impersonality  of  God.  Certaiah- 
there  does  not  exist  for  the  infinite  understanding  u* 
opposition,  nor  even  the  great  disparity,  between  mtv* 
and  ends,  which  so  frequently  hinder  us.  The  f ses- 
sion here  of  the  idea  of  design  is  the  exclusion  of  ti* 
idea  that  God  is  a  Spirit  who  thinks  and  wills.  A*  h*£ 
he  roust  not  only  be  the  All-wise,  but  also  the  Onlr-wis 
One,  in  comparison  with  whom  all  human  wisdom  U  u 
nothing.  Holy  Scripture  also  present*  him  to  at  t  r*- 
cisely  in  this  light  (1  Tim.  i.  17).  lie  is  a  God  sh 
uot  only  possesses  in  himself  wisdom  in  perfection  ^Pn>t. 
riii,  22),  but  communicates  it  to  others  (James  Lb. 
and  poasessea  a  manifold  wisdom  manifest  for  the  ev< 


notatio  ad  I^ocum  Ephrt.  rt,  10-17,  Cui  Subjuncta'  sunt 
ViUe  Dociorum  Theologia  a  Lipsiensium  Theologorvm 
Online  litems  Creatorum  (ibid.  1840): — Annotations 
ad  Locum  Prioris  EpistuUr  Petri  Cap.i,  3-12  (ibid.  1843) : 
— Annotation*,  etc,  Cap.  Hi,  18-22  et  ir,  6  (ibid.  1844). 
In  connection  with  H.  A.  Scbott  he  published  Commen- 
tarii  in  Epistolat  Sori  TestamentL  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  29, 164,  213,  249, 252,  257,  263, 268, 
294,  429,  434,  440,  476;  Zucbold,  Jiibi.  Theol.  ii,  1456. 
(BLP.) 

Winzet  (or  Winger-.  Nixia*,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Renfrewshire  in 
1518,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Linlith-  of  angels,  although  for  that  of 
gow  in  1661,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  into  holy  or-  m»  W|  Horn,  xi,  33). 
ders ;  was  cited  before  the  superintendent  of  the  Lotbians 
in  1661  to  answer  for  his  religious  opinions,  when  he 
gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Homau  Church,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reformation,  and  was  de|vosed  from  his 
office;  defended  his  position,  and  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish reform  within  the  Itrnnan  Church ;  was  compelled 
to  escape  to  Flanders  in  15(i3;  appointed  abbot  of  the 
Scottish  monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon  in  1576; 
and  died  SepL  21,1592.  He  published,  Certane  Trac- 
tatis.for  fojbrmatoun  of  Doctryne  and  Maneris  (1562) : 

—  Th*  Last  1:1  ant  of  the  Trumpet  of  Godis  Worth  against 
the  I'surpil  Auctoritie  of  Johne  Knor  and  his  Calrinian 
Brether,  Intrudit  Precheouris  ( 1692),  suppressed  by  the 
Protestants  in  the  hands  of  the  printer: — An  Exhorta- 
tion to  Mary  Queen  of  Scottis,  etc.  (1562):— The  Jinke 
of  Eourescoir  and  Thre.  Questions  touching  Doctrine. 
Ordour,  am  i  Maneris  Proponit.  etc.  (1568).  See  Irving, 
Lires  of  Scottish  Writers,  i,  98-101. 

Wire  (h*TX&,paihil,  Exod.  xxxix,  3,  a  line  or  thread, 
as  rendered  m  5udg.  xvi,  9 ,  Ezek.  xl,  3). 

Wiro,  Saint,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in  t  he  coun- 
ty of  Clare,  ami  was  at  an  early  period  of  life  elected 
bishop  of  Dublin.  He.  went  to  Rome  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  pope.  He  governed  this  see  some  time, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  on  account  of  his  sanctity. 
He  linally  resigned  his  bishopric  and  went  to  Gaul. 
He  built  an  oratory  at  Mous  Petri,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  called  it  St.  Peter's  Mouas- 
terv.  He  died  May  8,  on  which  day  his  festival  is  ob- 
served. See  D  Alton,  Memoir,  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Itubliu,  p.  18. 

Wirth,  MiciiAKt,  a  Koman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  1, 1788,  at  Lauingen.and  died  as 
professor  of  hermeiteutics,  exegesis,  and  |«edagogics  at 
DtUingM,  July  17,  1832.  He  is  the  author  of  A  lies 
und  Sews  iibtr  den  1.  lirirf  an  die  Korinther  (L'lm, 
1825).  Sec  Winer,  UamlCuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  307. 
ili.  P.) 

Wirtz.  Johasn,  a  Swiss  theologian,  who  died  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  6,  1658,  is  the  author  of,  De  Munere  Ec- 
ciesiastico  ex  1  Cor.  ir. — lie  Eccltsut  ex  1  Tim.  Hi,  15: 

—  EmUema  Theologkum  ex  A jtocalypsi . — lie  Commu- 
ning Sanctorum :— Be  Chrislo  Vnioo  Sovi  Testamenti 
Poniijice  :—JJe  Apottolo  Petro—Bt  bonis  Opcribus  : 
—Pe  Satura  Philosophic,  .—lie  J'estimonio  Bicino:— 
IM  Carlo,  etc.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ;  Jd- 
cher,  Allgemeines  Utlehrten-I*xikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wirs,  Lcnwto.  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Zurich  in  1756,  and  died  at  Monch-Altdorf,  in  Switz- 
erland, May  29,  1816.  He  is  the  author  of,  Ihlcetische 
Kirchcugtschichte  aus  llottingtrs  ultertm  117/ J?  und 
(indent  Quellen  neu  UarUitet  (Zurich.  1808-14,  4  vols.). 
Sec  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  809.    (B.  P.) 

Wisdom  ok  God  is  that  grand  attribute  of  his 
nature  by  which  he  knows  and  orders  all  thiugs  for  the 
promotion  of  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures. 
It  is  that  perfection  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he  re- 
alizes the  highest  designs  by  the  use  of  best 


This  wisdom  appears  in  all  the  works  of  God  s  hatii 
(Psa.  civ,  24);  in  the  dispensations  of  his  providrut 
(xcvii,  1,  2);  iu  the  work  of  redemption  (.Hph.ui.lu  ; 
in  the  government  and  preservation  of  bis  Church  is 
all  ages  (Psa.  cvii,  7).  This  doctrine  should  teach  us  ad- 
miration (Rev.  xv,  3,  4);  trust  and  confidence  (Pan. 
10);  prayer  (Prov.  iii,  5,  6);  submission  (Heb.xn.S;: 
praise  (Psa.  ciii,  1,  4).  See  Cbarnock.  H".  rl«.  v  i; 
Saurin,  Sermons,  i,  157,  Engl,  transi.:  Gill,  lAmotz.  j. 
93;  Abernethy,  Sermoits,  vol.  i,  ser.  10;  Kay,  Wiai* 
of  Cod  in  Creation ;  Paley,  Xatural  Tkeoloqy. 

In  Prov.  viii,  12-36,  we  have  a  beautiful  and  poctk 
personification  of  divine  wisdom.  Some  undeouci 
wisdom  hero  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jjogos  <  v.'i  •< 
Word,  mentioued  in  John  i,  1,  14.  We  only  need  ob- 
serve here  that  wisdom,  in  the  passage  mentioned.  i« 
spoken  of  as  an  attribute  and  not  a  person  ;  a  viru* 
and  not  a  concrete  being.  See  the  article  followir;. 
The  term  wisdom  is  used  of  the  divine  wisdom  as  re- 
vealed in  and  by  Christ  (MatL  xi,  19;  Luke  vii.  T, 
xi,  49;  Mark  vi,  2);  also  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  «a- 
tbor  and  source  of  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  See  -£&'«.>- 
theca  Sacra,  April,  1858;  July,  1868. 

Wisdom  Pkrsoniukp.  The  foundation  of  tb  « 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Proverb*,  where  tvr.i 
wisdom  (Chokm&k)  is  represented  as  present  with  <•••: 
before  (viii,  22)  and  during  the  creation  of  the  «or  - 
So  far  it  appears  only  as  a  principle  regulating  the  » 
tion  of  the  Creator,  though  even  in  thin  way  it  e>»»!» 
lishes  a  close  connection  between  the  world,  as  the «  - 
ward  expression  of  wisdom,  and  God.  Moreover,  bv  ikf 
personification  of  wisdom,  and  the  relation  of 
to  men  (viii,  31),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the  < 
of  the  doctrine.  This  appears,  after  a  long  intern',  r: 
Ecclesiasiicus.  In  the  great  description  of  wivl 
given  in  that  book  (xxiv),  wisdom  is  represented  a.-  » 
creation  of  God  (xxiv,  9).  penetrating  the  wboi*  n.  - 
verso  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  abode  with  tl* 
chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal  existence  and  pre  • 
idential  function  arc  thns  distinctly  brought  oat.  I." 
the  book  of  Wisdom  the  conception  cain<*  ret  furth^ 
completencss.  In  this,  wisdom  is  identified  with  d* 
Spirit  of  (iod  (ix,  17)— an  identification  half  imphVil  l- 
Ecclus.  xxiv,  3— which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  tfc 
unformed  world  (ix,  9),  and  inspired  the  prophets  (rt. 
7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i,  7)  and  i 
all  things  (viii,  1).  By  her,  in  especial, 
lowship  with  God  (xii,  1) ;  and  her  action  is  not . 
to  any  period,  for  "in  all  ages  entering  into  hncv  aoci?. 
she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  "  ^vii.r 
So  also  her  working,  in  the  providential  history  of  God  s 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x):  ami  her  power  is  >- 
clared  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into  that  M 
spirits  (vii,  23).    See  Eoci.KSiASTirt  s. 

The  conception  of  wisdom,  however  holdhr  ] 
fied,  yet  leaves  a  wide 

the  Creator.    Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of  a 
vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  iu  all  time,  as 
guished  from  an; 
vine  person.    Thus,  at  the  l 
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of  wisdom  was  gradually  constructed,  the  correlative  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  utterance  was  also  reduced  to  a  definite 
shit|>e.  The  word  (Mewra),  the  divine  expression,  as 
it  was  understood  in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  com- 
plement to  wisdom,  the  divine  thought:  but  the  am- 
biguity of  the  Greek  Logos  (sermo,  ratio)  introduced 
considerable  confusion  into  the  Inter  treatment  of  thr 
two  ideas.  Broadly,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Word  properly  represented  the  rnediative  element  in 
the  action  of  God,  Wudom  the  rnediative  element  of 
his  omnipresence.  Thus,  according  to  the  later  dis- 
tinction  of  Philo,  wisdom  corresponds  to  the  immanent 
word  (Aoyoc  ivtuk^troi; ),  while  the  word,  strictly 
speaking,  was  defined  as  enunciatire  (Aoyoc  irpofopi- 
coc).  Both  ideas  are  included  in  the  language  of  the 
prophets,  and  both  found  a  natural  development  in  Pal 
e»tine  and  Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    See  Ixxjos. 

The  book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives  the 
most  complete  view  of  divine  wisdom,  contains  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  word  is  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  personal  action  ( Wisd.  of  Sol.  xvi,  12 ; 
xviii,  15;  ix,  1  is  of  different  character).  These,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  jxiwers  were 
distinguished  by  the  writer;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly argued  that  the  superior  prominence  given  in 
the  book  to  the  conception  of  wisdom  is  an  indication 
of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  un- 
reasonable, if  it  is  probably  established  on  independent 
(Hounds  that  the  book  is  of  Alexandrian  origin.  But  it 
is  no  less  important  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  wis- 
dom in  itself  is  no  proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  direct  teaching  on  this  subject  which  mitjht  not 
hare  arisen  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  recur  to  the  more  special  traits  of  Alexandrian 
thought  in  the  book  which  have  been  noticed  before 
(§  6)  for  the  primary  evidence  of  its  Alexandrian  or- 
igin; and  starting  from  this  there  appears  to  be,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  our 
command,  a  greater  affinity  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine 
on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than  to  that 
of  Palestine  (comp.  Kwald,6>*dkicArV»,  iv,  548  fol. ;  Welte, 
EwUitung,  p.  161  sq.,  has  some  good  criticisms  on  many 
supposed  traces  of  Alexandrian  doctrine  in  the  book, 
but  errs  in  denying  all).    See  Wisdom  ok  Soix>mon. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  wisdom  passes  by  a  tran- 
sition, often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human  wisdom, 
which  is  derived  from  it.  This  embraces  not  only  the 
whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual  virtues,  but  also  the 
various  branches  of  physical  knowledge.  In  this  aspect 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  natural  science  in 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii,  17-20  (viii,  8),  offers  a  most 
instructive  subject  of  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  1  Kings  iv,  32-34.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs: 
plants,  beasts,  fowls,  creeping  things,  fishes),  cosmol- 
ogy, meteorology,  astronomy,  psychology,  and  even 
the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history  (Wisd.  viii, 
8),  arc  included  among  the  gifts  of  wisdom.  So  far, 
then,  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  the  Christian 
»*ra  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  speculation  and  in- 
quiry, into  each  province,  it  would  seem,  which  was 
then  recognised,  without  abandoning  the  simple  faith 
of  his  nation.  The  fact  itself  is  most  significant ;  and 
the  whole  book  may  be  quoted  as  furnishing  an  impor- 
tant corrective  to  the  later  Roman  descriptions  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  drawn  from  the  people  when  they 
had  been  almost  uncivilized  by  the  excitement  of  the 
last  desperate  struggle  for  national  existence.  See 
Bruch,  Dit  Weisheitslehre  der  Htbraer  (I851).-Smith, 
*  v.    Comp.  Philosophy. 

Wise  (Q2n,  chakdm,  ou^oc).  The  Hebrew  word, 
Q^TSSn,  chakamxm,  rendered  "  wise  men  "  (Gen.  xli,  8 ; 
Exod.  vii,  11 ;  Ecclea.  ix,  17  ;  Jer.  1,  35;  Esth.  i,  13)  not 
only  signifies  men  celebrated  for  wisdom,  «n«yt,  but  also 


magician*  or  enchanters.  See  Mac.io.  The  feminine 
of  the  same  term,  rP35PI,  chakmdh,  is  used  for  a  *  wise 
woman,"  one  noted  for  cunning  or  thill  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2; 
xx,  1G).  Sec  Witch.  The  Hebrew  word  n-r^";n, 
chart ummi m,  rendered  "magicians"  (Gen.  xli,  8.  24 ; 
Exod.  vii,  11,  22;  viii,  7,  18, 19;  ix,  11 ;  Dan.  i,  20;  ii, 
21),  properly  signifies  tacred  scribes,  skilled  in  the  sa- 
cred writing  or  hieroglyphics;  and  is  applied  to  a  class 
of  Egyptian  priests;  and  also  to  the  magi  of  Babylon 
aud  Persia.  See  Maol  In  Matt,  ii,  1-16,  the  Greek 
term  is  payoc,  having  the  same  significance.  See 
Stab  in  the  East. 

Wise,  Francis,  an  English  clergyman,  was  Horn 
at  Oxford  in  1695.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1718;  was  assistant  to 
the  Bodleian  librarian  in  1717;  afterwards  presented 
to  the  living  of  Ellesfield,  near  Oxford;  enstos  arehi- 
vorum  in  1726;  became  rector  of  Rothcrneld  Greys  in 

1 1745;  Radcliffc  librarian  in  174«;  and  died  Oct. 6, 1767. 

|  He  published,  A  mtaUs  Ret  urn  Gtstm-um  .Flfredi  3 faff- 
ni  (1722)  :  —  Fpirtola  ad  Joanuem  .Wasson  oV  Xummo 

:  Abgari  Regis  (173€) : — A  Letter  to  Dr,  Mend  Cancern- 

!  ing  some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire^  etc.  (1738) : — HUtury 
and  Chronology  of  the  Fabulotis  Ages,  Considered  Par- 

I  tieularlu  with  Regard  to  the  Tiro  A  ncient  Ifeities,  Bac- 
chus and  Hercules  (1764),  and  other  works.  Sec  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Wise,  Michael,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Eng- 
lish Church-music  composers,  was  born  in  Wiltshire 

I  alKHit  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  among 
the  first  set  of  children  chosen  at  the  Chapel  Royal  after 

J  the  Restoration;  became  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  1  i>t>H ;  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1675;  and 
was  made  almoner  of  St.  Paid*  Cathedral  in  1688, 

1  Quitting  his  house  at  night  in  a  state  of  great  irrita- 

\  tion,  he  was  stopped  by  the  watchman,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  a  quarrel,  and  was  killed  in  the  affray,  in 
August,  1687.  His  anthems,  "Awake  up,  my  Glory," 
"  Prepare  ye  the  Way  of  the  Lord,"  and  "The  Ways 
of  Zion  do  Mourn,"  are  still  listened  to  with  admiration. 

Wiseheart,  the  family  name  of  several  Scotch 
prelates. 

1.  Gkorok,  was  minister  at  North  Leith,  and  de- 
posed in  1638  for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  He 
went  to  England  in  1660,  and  soon  after  had  the  rectory 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  conferred  upon  him.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  was  pre- 
ferred u>  the  sec  of  Edinburgh,  into  which  he  was  con- 
secrated. June  1,  1662,  at  St.  Andrews.  He  died  in 
1671.    See  Keith,  Scottish  bishops,  p.  62. 

2.  John,  came  into  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1319.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  the  English  interest  in  Scotland.  He 
tras  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Ixm- 
dou,  April  6,  1320,  but  was  probsblv  released  in  1322. 
He  diet!  in  1325.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  243. 

3.  RouKitT,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Glasgow  in 
1272.  In  1296  he  swore  fealty  to  king  Edward  I  of 
England.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
regency  in  1286,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1316.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  241. 

4.  William,  was  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews  and 
lord  high-chancellor.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow  in  1270,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  St.  Andrews. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  241. 

Wislicenus,  Adolf  Timotheus,  formerly  a 
leader  of  the  free-religious  movement  in  Germany,  and 
speaker  of  the  society  at  Berlin,  who  died  at  Dresden, 
March  27,  1888,  is  the  author  of,  Beitrag  zur  Beant- 
icortung  der  Frage:  Ob  Schrifif  Ob  Geint?  (b  ipsic, 
1845) :— Christus  in  der  Kirche:  todt,  erstehend  under- 
standen  (eod.): — Zur  Vertheidignno  der  freien  t!emeinde 

\  (  Halberstadt,  1852),  etc.    See  Zucbold,  Bibl.  Theol.  s,  v. 

I  (B.  P.) 
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Wislicenua,  Gustav  Adolf,  a  liberal  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  20, 1803,  at 
Battaune,  near  Eilenburg.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
while  yet  a  student  was  sentenced,  in  1824,  to  prison 
for  twelve  years  on  account  of  demagogical  intrigues. 
Having  been  pardoned  after  five  years'  imprisonment, 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  Berlin  in  1829,  in  1834  was 
appointed  pastor  near  Querfurt,  and  in  1841  was  called 
to  Halle.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  "  friends 
of  light,"  he  lectured  in  their  betialf  on  May  29,  1844, 
at  Kothen.  Professor  Guerickc,  then  at  Halle,  de- 
nounced him  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
consequence  of  which  Wislicenus  published  his  Ob 
Schriftf  Ob  Geittf  (Lcipsio;  4th  ed.  1845).  In 
18-16  Wislicenus  was  deposed  of  his  office,  and  wrote 
Die  Amttenttetzung  (ibid.  184(5).  He  now  preached  to 
a  congregation  of  so-called  "free  members"  at  Halle, 
and  after  the  publication  of  Die  Bibtl  im  I.ichte  der 
Bildung  unterer  Zeit  (Magdeburg  and  Lubeck,  1853), 
he  left  for  America,  and  lectured  in  New  York  in  1854. 
At  Hoboken  he  founded  an  academy,  which  he  left,  in 
1856,  for  Switzerland,  where  he  also  founded  an  acad- 
emy at  Zurich.  He  soon  retired  for  literary  pursuits 
to  Flimtern,  where  he  died,  Oct.  14, 1875.  Besides  the 
publications  mentioned  alreadv,  he  wrote,  Xackrichten 
iiber  diefreie  (Jemeinde  in  llatU  (Halle,  1847)  :-#«- 
trage  zur  Fbrderung  der  Iltligion  der  Meti$chlichkeil 
(ibid.  1850):— .4 ut  Amerika  (Lcipsic.  1854) :— Die  Hi- 
belfur  dtikende  Leser  (ibid.  1803-64,  2  vols.;  2d  cd. 
I860):— Fntweder  —  Oder  (Zurich,  1868)  :— Cegemcart 
uml  Zuktnifl  der  Religion  (Leipsic,  1873).  See  Zuchold, 
/fiM.TW.ii.HSOsq.;  Theologitchet  UmvertulUxikon, 
s.  v. ;  I.iterarischer  llandweisa,  1875,  p.  433.    (B.  P.) 

WissowatiuB.  Andiikas,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Sociuiaus,  and  grandson  of  F.  Socinus,  was  bom  in 
1608  at  Philippovien,  in  Lithuania.    For  many  years 


he  was  pastor  of  different  Sociiiiau  congregations  in  j  §au]  „or  docs  t 


tions  of  this  story  have  been  offered. 

CKU. 

1.  It  has  been  attempted  to  resolve  the  whok  ies.- 
imjmturt  and  collation.  Saul,  who  was  natural}?  a 
weak  and  excitable  man,  had  become,  through  a  k«e 
series  of  vexations  and  anxieties,  absolutely  **  delirious." 
as  Patrick  observes:  "he  was  afraid  and  his  beer 
greatly  trembled,"  says  the  sacred  writer.  Iu  this  sir* 
of  mind,  and  upon  the  very  eve  of  his  last  battle,  1* 
commissions  his  otcn  servantt  to  seek  him  a  woman  pos- 
sessing a  familiar  spirit,  and.  attended  by  two  of  tberr 
he  comes  to  her  "by  night,"  the  most  favorable  time  6* 
imposition.  He  converses  with  her  alone,  his  two  at- 
tendants, whether  his  secret  enemies  or  real  frier  A 
being  absent,  tomewhere,  yet,  however,  close  at  band 
Might  not  one  of  these,  or  some  one  else,  have  agm- 
with  the  woman  to  personate  Samuel  in  another  n-'E 
— for  it  appears  that  Saul,  though  he  spoke  with, 
not  tee  the  ghost  (ver.  13,  14):  who.  it  should  be  ob- 
served,  told  him  nothing  but  what  his  own  att<-i:da^r! 
could  have  told  him,  with  the  exception  of  these  wortfs. 
"  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me"  (ret 
19);  to  which,  however,  it  is  replied,  that  Saul's  oVa-h 
did  not  occur  upon  the  morrow,  and  that  the  word  w> 
translated  is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  for  though  mTZ 
means  "  to-morrow  "  in  some  passages,  it  means  the  fut 
urc,  indefinitely,  in  others  (Exod.  xiii,  14,  and  see  tk 
margin ;  Josh,  iv,  6,  21 ;  comp.  Matt,  vi,  34).  It  is  far- 
ther urged  that  her  "crying  with  a  loud  voice," mi 
her  telling  Said,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  knew  tic 
were  the  well-timed  arts  of  the  sorceress,  intended  k 
magnify  her  pretended  skill. 

It  is,  however,  objected  against  this,  or  any  otb»r 
hypothesis  of  collusion,  that  the  sacred  writer  not  orJv 
represents  the  pythoness  as  affirming,  but  aL*«>  him**, 
affirms,  that  she  saw  Samuel,  and  that  Samuel  spoke  ■ 


Poland.  He  died  in  Holland  in  1678.  Of  his  sixty 
tv\<>  writings  wc  mention,  Rrligio  Ilationalit  (1685): — 
Stimuli  Virtutum  Freni  Peccatur  (Amsterdam,  1682). 
He  edited  the  liibliotheca  Fratrnm  Folonorvm,  and  the 
kacanum  Catechitm.  Leibnitz  wrote  against  him  a 
treatise  on  the  Trinity.  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
thfoL  Lit.  i,  308,  374,  485 ;  Theohtgitchet  U  nicer saUexi- 
kou,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 


the 


hint  that  it 


the  real  Samuel  of  whom  he  was  speaking. 

2.  The  same  objections  apply  equally  to  the  thftur 
of  ventriloquism,  which  has  been  grounded  upou  tk 
word  used  by  the  Sept.,  iyyauTpipvSoc. 

3.  Others  have  given  a  literal  interpret at Um  of  xU 
story,  aud  have  maintained  that  Samuel  actualir  ap- 
peared to  Saul.  Justin  Martyr  advocates  this  theory, 
and,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jc 


Witch  ok  Endor  (Heb.  pjl  31S"Plbs?  HEX  '  incident  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ip.333-. 


~  *~ .  1  Sam.  xxviii,  7 ;  lit.  a  woman,  mitfrett  of  an  Ob 
in  Fn-Dor;  Sept.  yyi/i)  iyyairrpiftv^oQ  iv  'Ev£a>p  ; 
Vulg.  mulier  pythonem  habent  in  Fndor ;  A.V.  "  a  wom- 
an that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  in  Endor").  The  story 
of  "  the  witch  of  Endor,"  as  she  is  commonly  but  im- 
properly called,  is  usually  referred  to  magical  power. 
She,  however,  belongs  to  another  class  of  pretenders  to 
supernatural  powers.  See  Divination.  She  was  a 
necromancer,  or  one  of  those  persons  who  pretended  to 
call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  converse  with  the  liv- 
ing (I  so.  viii,  19;  xxix,  4;  lxv,  8).  A  full  account  is 
given  of  such  persons  by  Lucan  (vi,  691,  etc.),  and  by 
Tibullus  (i,  2;  v,45),  where  the  pretensions  of  the  sor- 
ceress are  thus  described — 

"liter  enntn  flndftqtie  solum,  Manesqnr  sepulchris 
Elicit,  et  tcpido  devocat  ossa  rogo." 

Of  much  the  same  character  is  the  sibyl  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil's  .Fneid.  For  the  pretended  modem 
instances  of  such  intercourse,  see  SrnuTL'ALiSM. 

It  is  related  as  the  last  and  crowning  act  of  Saul's  re- 
bellion against  God,  that  he  consulted  such  a  person,  an 
act  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  (Lev,  xx.  6),  which  sen- 
tenced the  pretenders  to  such  a  power  to  death  (ver. 
27),  and  which  law  Saul  himself  had  recently  enforced 


The  same  view  is  taken  in  the  additions  to  the  Sept 
iu  1  Citron,  x,  13,  rat  axiKpivaTo  avryi  £oi«oi->/\  i 
jroo^ijrijc ;  and  iu  Ecclus.  xlvi,  9,  20,  it  is  isjd,  'toe 
after  his  death  Samuel  prophesied,  and  shotted  it* 
king  his  end,"  etc.  Such  also  is  the 
takes  (Antiq.  vi,  14,  3,  4),  where  he  bestows  a 
eulogium  upon  the  woman. 

It  is,  however,  objected  that  the 
of  Samuel  is  inconsistent  with  all  we  are  taught  by 
revelation  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead;  hm«m> 
the  possibility  of  a  spirit  or  soul  assuming  a  corpora 
shape,  conversing  audibly,  etc. ;  and,  further,  that  it  u 
incredible  that  God  would  submit  the  departed  souk 
of  his  servants  to  be  summoned  back  to  earth,  by  ritn 
either  utterly  futile,  or  else  deriving  their  efficacy  frets 
the  co-operation  of  Satan.  So  Terlulltan  argues  (I* 
Anima,  cap.  lvii),  and  many  others  of  the  ancient*. 

4.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  woman  induced  Sa- 
tan  or  some  evil  spirit  to  persouate  Samuel.  Bat  the 
theory,  besides  other  difficulties,  attributes  nothing  lea 
than  miraculous  power  to  the  devil;  for  it  supposes  ik 
apparition  of  a  spiritual  and  incorporeal  being,  ami  that 

Again,  the  historian  (ver.  14)  calls  this  appearance  u 


(1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,  9),  because,  it  is  supposed,  they  had  j  Saul,  Nin  bstire,  "  Samuel  himself  (the  latter  wwd 
freely  predicted  his  approaching  ruin;  although,  after  is  entirely  omitted  by  our  translators) ;  which  be  cvsii 
the  well-known  prophecies  of  Samuel  to  that  effect,  the  not  with  truth  have  done  if  it  were  no  other  than  tbe 
disasters  Saul  had  already  encountered,  and  the  grow-  devil;  who,  besides,  is  here  represented  as  tbe  sever* 
ing  influence  of  David, there  "needed  no  ghost  to  come  reprover  of  Saul's  impiety  and  wickedness.  Tbe  ad- 
al —  ,lie  grave  t0  tcu  them  this."    Various  explana-  |  mission  that  Satan  or  an  e'vil  spirit  could  thus 
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mi  individual  nt  pleasure,  would  endanger  the  strongest 

evidences  of  Christianity. 

5.  Others  have  maintained  another  interpretation, 
which  appears  to  us  at  once  tenable,  and  countenanced 
by  similar  narratives  in  Scripture;  namely,  that  the 
irbolfi  account  is  the  narrative  of  a  miracle,  a  divine 
representation  or  impression,  partly  upon  the  senses  of 
Saul,  and  partly  upon  those  of  the  woman,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  rebuke  and  punishment  of  Saul.   It  is  urged, 
from  the  air  of  the  narrative  in  verses  II,  12,  that  Sam- 
uel appeared  belon  the  woman  had  any  time  for  jug- 
glery, fumigations,  etc. ;  for  although  the  word "  when  " 
(ycr.  12)  is  speciously  printed  in  Human  characters,  it 
has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  the  original,  which  reads 
simply  thus  beginning  at  verse  11:  "Then  said  the 
woman,  Whom  shall  1  bring  up  unto  thee?    And  he 
said,  thing  me  up  Samuel.    And  the  woman  saw  Sam- 
uel, and  cried  with  a  loud  voice."    No  sooner  then  had 
Saul  said, "  Bring  me  up  Samuel,"  than  Samuel  himself 
was  presented  to  her  mind — an  event  so  contrary  to 
her  expectation  that  she  cried  out  with  terror.    At  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  miraculous  means,  she  was 
made  aware  of  the  royal  dignity  of  her  visitant.  The 
vision  then  continues  in  the  miml  of  Saul,  who  thereby 
receives  his  last  reproof  from  heaven,  and  hears  the 
sentence  of  his  approaching  doom.    Thus  God  inter- 
posed with  a  miracle  previously  to  the  use  of  any  mag- 
ical form  11 1. e.  as  he  did  when  the  king  of  Moab  had  re- 
course to  sorceries  to  overrule  the  mind  of  Balaam,  so 
that  be  was  compelled  to  bless  those  whom  Balak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Numb,  xxiii);  and  as  <iod  also 
interposed  when  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult  Baal-zebub 
his  god,  about  his  recovery,  when  by  his  prophet  Elijah 
he  stopped  the  messengers,  reproved  their  master,  and 
foretold  his  death  (2  Kings  i,  2,  16).     It  may  also 
lie  observed  (hat  Saul  was  on  this  occasion  simply 
sentenced  to  the  death  he  had  justly  incurred  by  hir- 
ing recourse  to  t  how  means  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
lawful.   Thia  theory  concerning  the  narrative  of  Sam- 
uel'a  appearance  to  Saul  is  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  by  Hugh  Farmer  (/ Hssertation 
M  Miracle*,  Loud.  1771,  p.  472,  etc.).    It  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Waterland  (Sermons,  ii,  267),  and  Dr.  Delauey,  in 
his  Life  af  Ducid;  but  is  combated  by  Dr.  Chandler 
with  objections,  which  are,  however,  answered  or  obvi- 
ated by  Farmer.    This  last-named  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  suppression  of  the  word  "himself"  (ver.  14), 
ami  the  introduction  of  the  word  "when"  (ver.  12),  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  prejudices  of  our  translators.  If 
they  do  not  betray  a  bias  on  their  minds,  these  instances 
support  the  general  remark  of  bishop  Lowth,  upon  the 
English  translation,  "that  in  resriect  of  the  sense,  and 
accuracy  of  interpretation,  the  improvements  of  w  hich 
it  is  capable  are  great  and  numberless"  (preliminary 
IHssertation  to  Itaiah,  ad  finem).  —  Kitto,  a.  v.  Sec 
Sail 

Witchcraft,  Biblical  Mention  of.  1.  The 
word  "witchcraft"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  translation 
of  ?*2,  kesheph  (but  only  in  the  plur.),  in  2  Kings  ix, 
22;  Isa.  xlvii,  9,  12;  Mic  v,  12,  Nab.  iii.  4  (Sept.  ^np- 
panta,  fyuppaica ;  Vulg.  reneficium,  maUficUim  ).  In 
AjKicryphs  "  witchcraft,"*  "sorccrv,"  occur  as  ren- 
krings  of  ^apfi„Klia  (Wisd.  xii,  4 ;  xviii,  13),  and  in 
the  New  Test.  (Gal.  v,  20;  Kev.  ix,  21 ;  xviii,  23).  As 
•  verb  ?i*3,  kishskepk, "  he  used  witchcraft,"  occurs  in 
^  Chrun.  xxxiii,  6  (Sept.  iQapfiaietvtTo;  Vulg.  malrficis 
«>Mu*inserciebat).  This  verb,  in  Arabic,  signifies  « to 
reveal"  or  "discover;"  in  Syriac  ethpaal,  according  to 
Gesenius,  "to  pray;"  but  this  word,  he  observes,  like 
many  other  sacred  terms  of  the  Syrians,  as  D^ES  5>52, 
is  restricted  by  the  Hebrews  to  idolatrous  services; 
h^nce  ?r3  mcaiw  « to  practice  magic,"  literally  "  to 
pronounce  or  mutter  spells."  The  word  QappttKoc  is  con- 
nected with  QapnaKtvv,to  administer  or  apply  medicines 
*»  remedies  or  |w.i*ona,  to  use  magical  herbs,  drugs,  or 


substances,  supposed  to  derive  their  efficacy  from  mag- 
ical spells,  and  thence  to  use  spells,  conjurations,  or  en- 
chantments; hence  Qapparoc  means,  in  the  classical 
writers,  a  preparer  of  drugs,  but  generally  of  poisons, 
or  drugs  that  operate  by  the  force  of  magiral  charms, 
and  thence  a  magician,  an  enchanter,*/ either  $ex.  It 
occurs  in  the  latter  sense  in  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xvii,  4, 1 ),  and 
is  applied  by  him  to  a  female,  ryv  finripa  ai'Toii  $ap- 
fiaKov  Kai  jropiTjv  diroKaXiffai  (ibid,  ix,  6,  8).  Thia 
word  also  answers  in  the  Sept.  to  lI't'JTl,  "  magi- 
cians "  (Exod.  ix,  11),  <f>apfiaieoi,  uuilefid.  The  received 
text  of  Hev.  xxi,  8  reads  QappaKtvci  but  the  Alexan- 
drian, ami  sixteen  later  MSS.,  with  several  printed  edi- 
tions, have  ^appmSc,  a  reailiug  embraced  by  Wetstein, 
anil  by  Grichbach  received  into  the  text.  Qappaictvc 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  Qappaxov.  in  Lucian  (/>i<iL 
/)eor.  xiii,  1  ;  Joseph.  Life,  §  31).  The  w  ord  QapftaKtia 
is  used  of  Circe  by  Aristophanes  (I'lut.  p.  302),  and  in 
the  same  sense  of  enchantment,  etc.,  by  Polybius  (vi, 
13,  4;  xl,  3,  7).  It  corresponds  in  the  Sept.  to  C^b, 
O^snb,  "enchantments"  (Exod.  vii,  11, 22).  The  verb 
QappaKtiut  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  using  enchant, 
ments  by  Herodotus  (vii.  1 14),  saying  that  when  Xerxes 
came  to  the  river  Strymcn,  the  magi  sacrificed  white 
horses  to  it. 

Some  other  mis-translations  occur  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  In  1  Sam.  XV,  23,  "rebellion  is  as  the 
sin  of  witchcraft," should  be  of  "divination."  In  Dcut. 
xviii,  10,  the  word  mekashsheph,  does  not  mean 

"witch,"  but,  being  masculine,  "a  sorcerer."  In  Acts 
viii,9,  the  translation  is  exceedingly  apt  to  mislead  the 
mere  English  reader:  "Simon  used  sorcery,  and  be- 
witched the  people  of  Samaria" — TLiuuv  Trpoinrttp\ttt 
iv  ry  iroXti  ftaytvutv  xai  ilt<rru>v  to  tSvoc  ri/c  lapa- 
pcioc — L  e.  "  Simon  had  been  pursuing  magic,  and  per- 
plexing (or  astonishing)  the  people,"  etc.  See  also  ver. 
1 1,  and  romp,  the  use  of  the  word  llttrrnfii,  Matt,  xii, 
23.  In  Gal.  iii,  1,  "Foolish  Galatians,"  r,c  vpac  itfa- 
exart, "  who  Uuth  fascinated  you  ?"  (For  the  use  of  the 
words  jSMMrwa  and  fappasna  in  magic,  among  the 
Creeks,  sec  Potter,  Archceoloyia  Uraca  [Lond.  1775], 
vol.  i,  cb.  xviii,  p.  356.  etc).  It  is  considered  by  some 
that  the  word  "witchcraft"  is  used  metaphorically,  for 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  (Nab.  iii,  4,  Kev.  xviii,  23), 
and  that  the  "  sorcerers"  meutioucd  in  xxi,  8  may  meau 
sophist  icalors  of  the  truth.  The  kindred  word  pop- 
ftdantti  is  used  by  mctonomy,  as  signifying  "  to  charm," 
"  to  persuade  by  flattery,"  etc  (Plato,  Sympoi.  §  17), "  to 
give  a  ten  [  ■  r  lo  metals"  (Odyss.  ix, 393). 

2.  The  precise  idea,  if  any,  now  associated  with  the 
word  "witch,"  but,  however,  devoutly  entertained  by 
nearly  the  whole  nation  in  the  time  of  our  translators,  is 
that  of  a  female,  who,  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  or,  rather, 
of  a  familiar  spirit  or  gnome  appointed  by  Satan  to  at- 
tend on  her,  performs  operations  beyond  the  powers  of 
humanity,  in  consequence  of  her  compact  with  Satan, 
written  in  her  own  blood,  by  w  hich  she  resigns  herself 
to  him  forever.  Among  other  advantages  resulting  to 
her  from  this  engagement  is  the  power  of  transforming 
herself  into  any  shape  she  pleases,  which  was,  however, 
generally  that  of  a  hare,  transporting  herself  through 
the  air  on  a  broomstick,  sailing  "on  the  sea  in  a  sieve," 
gliding  through  a  keyhole,  inflicting  diseases,  etc,  upon 
mankind  or  cattle.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
persons  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  probably  derived  from  the  wild  and  gloomy 
mythology  of  the  Northern  nations,  among  whom  the 
"  Fatal  Sisters,"  and  other  impersonations  of  destructive 
ngency  in  a  female  form,  were  prominent  articles  of  the 
|H>pular  creed.  This  comparatively  modern  delusion 
was  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  translators  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Western  languages— a  popular  ver- 
sion of  the  original  text  having  led  people  to  suppose 
that  there  was  positive  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  beings  In  Scripture.  Bishop  Hutchinson  declares 
that  our  translators  accommodated  their  version  to  the 
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terminology  of  king  James's  Treatise  on 

(Encj/diyp.  MetropolUana,  art. 41  Witch,"  etc). 

3.  A  very  different  idea  wm  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  probably  denotes  a  sorceress  or  magician, 
who  pretended  to  discover,  and  even  to  direct,  the  ef- 
fects ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  elements,  conjunc- 
tions of  the  stars,  the  influence  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  the  power  of  invisible  spirits,  and  of  the  inferior 
deities  (Graves,  factum  on  the  Pentateuch  [Dublin, 
18-29],  p.  109,  110).  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  observes 
that  "  the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old  Test,  resolves 
itself  into  a  trafficking  with  idols  and  asking  counsel  of 
false  deities,  or,  in  other  words,  into  idolatry  "  (fatten 
on  Demonoloffy  and  Witchcraft  [Loud.  1830],  let.  2 ). 
Accordingly,  sorcery  is  in  Scripture  uniformly  associ- 
ated with  idolatry  (Dcut.  xviii,  9-14;  2  Kings  is,  22; 
2  Chron.  xxxiii,  5," 6,  etc. ;  Gal.  v,  20 ;  Rev.  xxi,  8).  The 
modem  idea  of  witchcraft,  as  involving  the  assistance 
of  Satan,  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  where,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Job,  Satan  is  represented  as  powerless  till 
God  gave  him  a  limited  commission ;  and  when  "  Satan 
desired  to  sift  Peter  as  wheat,"  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  intervention  of  a  witch.  Nor  do  the  actual  refer- 
ences to  magic  in  Scripture  involve  its  reality.  The 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  pretension,  under  the  theoc- 
racy, to  an  art  which  involved  idolatry,  justified  the 
statute  which  denounced  it  with  death;  though  instead 
of  the  unexampled  phrase  ITnP  St5,  M  thou  shall  not 
suffer  to  live,"  Micliaelta  conjectures  PPPir  St?,  "shall 
not  be"  (Exod.  xxii,  18),  which  also  better  suits  the 
parallel,  "  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you,  etc.,  a 
witch"  (Deut,  xviii,  10).  Indeed,  as  "we  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none 
other  God  but  one"  (1  Cor.  viii,  4),  we  must  believe  all 
pretensions  to  traffic  with  the  one,  or  ask  counsel  of  the 
other,  to  be  eqnally  vain.  Upon  the  same  principle  of 
suppressing  idolatry,  however,  the  prophets  of  Baal  also 
were  destroyed,  and  not  oe»'*<ise  Baal  had  any  real  ex- 
istence, or  because  they  could  avail  anything  by  their 
invocations. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  Jewish  community,  especially  in  later  times,  un- 
derstood the  emptiness  of  pretensions  to  magic  (see  Isa. 
xliv,  25;  xlvii,  11-15;  Jer.  xiv,  14;  Jonah  ii,  8).  Plato 
evidently  considered  the  mischief  of  magic  to  consist  in 
the  tendency  of  the  pretension  to  it,  and  not  in  the  real- 
ity (/>e  fag.  lib.  11).  Divination  of  all  kinds  had  fallen 
into  contempt  in  the  time  of  Cicero :  "  Dubium  non  est 
quin  hoc  discipline  et  ars  atigurum  evanucrit  jam  ct 
vetustate  et  wfflioentia  "  ( I>e  faff,  ii,  13  ).  Josephus 
declares  that  he  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  witchcraft 
(  Vit.  §  31 ).  For  the  very  early  writers  who  maintained 
that  the  wonders  of  the  magicians  were  not  supernat- 
ural, see  Universal  Hist.  (8vo  ed.)t  iii,  874. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  from  the  Septuagint  render- 
ings, and  their  identity  with  the  terms  used  by  classical 
writers,  that  the  pretended  exercise  of  this  art  in  an- 
cient times  was  accompanied  with  the  use  of  drugs,  or 
fumigations  made  of  them.  No  doubt  the  akilful  use 
of  certain  chemicals,  if  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  persons,  might,  in  ages  unenlightened  by  science, 
along  with  other  resources  of  natural  magic,  be  made 
the  means  of  extensive  imposture.  The  natural  gases, 
exhalations,  etc.,  would  contribute  their  share,  as  appears 
from  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  See  Pvtiiom.  The  real  mischiefs  ever  effected 
by  the  professors  of  magic  on  mankind,  etc.,  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  the  actual  administration  of  poison. 
Josephus  states  a  case  of  poisoning  under  the  form  of  a 
philter  or  love-potion,  and  says  that  the  Arabian  wom- 
en were  reported  to  be  skilful  in  making  such  potions 
{A  nt.  xvii,  4, 1>  Such  means  doubtless  constitute  the 
real  pemiciouaness  of  the  African  species  of  witchcraft 
called  Obi,  the  similarity  of  which  word  to  the  Hebrew 
inflation,  is  remarkable.    Among  the  Sandwich- 


after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  tbar  they  L* 
poisoned  their  victims.  The  deat  h  of  sir  Thomas '(*■*- 
bury  is  cited  as  an  instance  in  England,  by  sir  WaLv 
Scott  (ut  sup.).  There  was,  indeed,  a  wide  scope  U 
the  production  of  very  fantastic  effects,  short  of  oe*\ 
by  such  means. — Kitto,  a.  v.    See  Macic 

WITCHCRAFT,  ■  PortLAR  Estimator,  it  * 
practice  and  powers  of  a  person  supposed  to  have  krsv 
a  compact  with  Satan.    The  powers  deemed  to  t*  ;«*- 
sessed  by  the  witches,  ami  the  rites  and  iurantat»r-<  vi 
which  they  acquired  those  power*,  were  snbstsonui 
the  same  as  belonged  to  the  devotee*  of  the  <iis+t 
Hecate,  the  Striga  and  Venefica  of  the 
and  the  Vala  or  Wise  Woman  of  the 
But  when,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ©a*  t-n 
God,  the  idea  of  a  purely  wicked  spirit,  the  enem*  d 
I  God  and  man,  was  introduced,  it  was  natural  teat  i 
su|>ernatural  powers  not  proceeding  directly  from  i** 
true  God  shouki  be  attributed  to  Satan.    This  ga«  o 
entirely  new  aspect  to  such  arts ;  they  became  assoonK 
with  heresy ;  those  who  practiced  them  mast  be  in 
pact  with  the  devil,  and  have  renounced  God  ar»i  ik 


if  a  witch  was  punched,  it  was  because  she  had  t** 
guilty,  or,  at  leaat,  waa  believed  to  have  been  gou>r.<< 
poisoning  or  nomc  other  actual  mischief.  Now.liwfnr 
such  power  was  only  the  power  to  work  evil;  sin!  sv-Hi 
to  be  a  witch  was  in  itself  a  sin  and  crime  that  rilkd  \U 


first  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  then  no  less  by  ik* 
Protestant,  rose  to  a  frenzv  that  for  four  centuries  aJn 
Europe  with  the  roost  shocking  bloodshed  and  cradn. 

1.  The  creed  of  witchcraft,  in  its  full  develops*?', 
involved  almost  all  the  notions  and  practices  prcvipioiv 
connected  with  magic  and  sorcery.    What  wa»  or* 
and  distinctive  in  the  witchcraft  of  Christendom  «» 
the  theory  of  matrical  arts  which  it  involved.  Tke  d<- 
trine  of  Satan,  as  finally  elaborated  in  the  Middle  fen. 
established  in  the  world  a  rival  dominion  u>  that  of  tkt 
Almighty.    The  arch-fiend  and  his  legions  of  suloriLt- 
uate  da?mons  exercised  a  sway,  doubtless  only  permittr . 
but  still  vast  and  indefinite,  not  only  over  the  ekswtt? 
of  nature,  but  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  mm.  an:* 
those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  number  J  iW 
faithful,  and  were  guarded  by  the  faith  sad  rites  cflU 
Church.    But  even  they  were  not  altogether  eiftrt 
from  diabolical  annoyance,  for  the  protection  doa  M 
seem  to  have  extended  to  their  belongings.   All  prow 
in  possession  of  these  supernatural  powers  (and  ifc* 
was  no  doubt  of  their  existence  in  all  ages)  man.  isen- 
fore.  have  derived  them  from  the  prince  of  < 
and  be  acting  under  his  agency—  excepting,  «rf< 
those  miraculous  powers  which  had  been  bests  aulaf 
the  Church  directly  by  Heaven.  But  Satan,  brstevc; 
these  powers,  was  supposed  to  demand  an  eomviket: 
hence  it  came  to  be  the  established  belief  that,  in  «r*t 
to  acquire  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  the  per**  e»£ 
formally  sell  his  or  her  soul  to  the  devil.  ThLvb™- 
ever,  was  not  the  early  view.   Magicians  had  kts  (Lb 
gent  students  of  their  art.    Alchemist*.  a*troinr«\ 
and  astrologer*  had  searched  into  the  hidden  ihropd 
nature  as  deeply  as  circumstances  wuuld  permit. 
higher  kind  of  European  magic  in  the  Middle  Agei  »*• 
mixed  up  with  what  physical  science  there  then 
and  the  most  noted  men  of  the  time  were  addicted  » 
the  pursuit,  or  were,  at  least,  reputed  to  be  so. 
from  deriving  their  power  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, the  scientific  magician,  by  the  mere  force  of  k» 
art,  could  compel  the  occasional  services  of  Satiafein- 
self,  and  make  inferior  daemons  the  involuntary  s!ire 
of  his  will.    A  belief,  however,  had  early  existed  that 
individuals  in  desperate  circumstances  bad  been  tempers' 
to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  their  own  souls,  the  help  ^ 
the  devil  to  extricate  them  from  their  diffirultte*; 
hence  the  suspicion  began  to  gain  adherence  that  bms? 
magiciana,  instead  of  seeking  to  acquire  their  pswrly 
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i  this  illegitimate  way.  The  chief  cause  of  the  prom- 
icut  part  in  this  matter  assigned  to  females,  particu- 
irly  old,  wrinkled,  and  deformetl  women,  is  the  natural 
-l.ur  of  ugliness.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  their 
i<>re  excitable  temperament  renders  them  peculiarly 
at >le  to  those  ecstasies  which  have  been  associated 
rith  the  gift  of  divination  from  the  priestess  of  the 
ncieut  heathen  oracle  down  to  the  medium  of  modern 
piritualism.  And  when  witchcraft  came  to  be  prose- 
uted  for  heresy,  the  part  assigned  to  woman  in  the 
k-ripture  account  of  the  fall  led  to  her  being  looked 
ipon  as  specially  suited  to  be  the  tool  of  the  devil. 

pon  this  circumstance  was  fouuded  the  doctrine  iu  the 
•reed  of  witchcraft  which  alleged  carnal  intercourse  be- 
wcen  witches  and  evil  spirits. 

The  bargain  by  which  the  soul  was  sold  to  the  devil 
vas  usually  in  writing,  and  signed  with  the  witch's  own 
jlood.  She  was  rebaptized,  receiving  a  new  name,  and 
had  to  trample  on  the  cross  and  renounce  God  and  Christ 
'among  the  Roman  Catholics  also  the  Virgin  Mary)  in 
forms  parodying  the  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  Chris- 
linn  baptism.  She  received  a  "witch  mark,"  which 
remained,  and  the  location  of  it  was  known  by  that  part 
Ix-coming  callous  and  dead — a  matter  of  great  interest 
lo  witch-finders,  The  powers  conferred  by  Satan  upon 
these  servants  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  ascribed 
to  .sorcerers,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  them  was  the 
same,  viz.  by  charms,  incantations,  concoctions,  etc  The 
only  change  was  in  the  theory,  that  is,  that  instead  of 
any  power  inherent  in  the  sorcerer  or  derived  from  any 
other  source,  the  results  were  all  wrought  by  the  devil 
through  the  witch  as  his  servant.  The  power  was  also 
exerted  exclusively  to  work  evil  —  to  raise  storms,  blast 
crops,  render  men  and  beasts  barren,  infiict  racking  pain 
on  an  enemy,  or  make  him  pine  away  in  sickness.  If  a 
witch  attempted  to  do  good,  the  devil  was  enraged  and 
punished  her,  and  whatever  she  did  she  was  powerless 
to  serve  her  own  interests,  for  witches  always  remained 
poor  and  miserable. 

A  prominent  feature  of  witchcraft  was  the  belief  in 
stated  meetings  of  witches  and  devils  by  night,  called 
W  itches'  Sabbaths.  The  places  of  meeting  were  always 
such  as  bad  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe  connected 
with  them,  such  as  old  ruins,  neglected  churchyards, 
and  places  of  heathen  sacrifices.    First  anointing  her 
feet  and  shoulders  with  a  salve  made  of  the  fat  of  rnur- 
dered  and  unbaptized  children,  the  witch  mounted  a 
broomstick,  rake,  or  similar  article,  and  making  her  exit 
through  the  chimney,  rode  through  the  air  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.   If  her  own  particular  dnmion-lover  came 
to  fetch  her,  he  sat  on  the  staff  before,  and  she  behiud 
him  j  or  he  came  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  and  carried  her 
off  on  his  back.    At  the  place  of  assembly  the  arch- 
damoa,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  goat  with  a  black  human 
countenance,  sat  on  a  high  chair  and  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  witches  and  daemons.  The  feast  was  lighted 
up  with  torches,  all  kindled  at  a  light  burning  between 
the  homs  of  the  great  goat.    Among  the  viands  there 
was  no  bread  or  salt,  and  they  drank  out  of  ox-hoofs  and 
horses'  skulls,  but  the  meal  neither  satisfied  the  appetite 
nor  nourished.   After  eating  and  drinking  they  danced. 
In  dancing  they  turned  their  backs  to  each  other;  and 
>n  the  intervals  they  related  to  one  another  what  mis-  1 
chief  they  had  done,  and  planned  more.   The  revel  con- 
cluded with  obscene  debauchery,  after  which  the  great 
P>at  burned  himself  to  ashes,  which  he  divided  among 
the  witches  to  raise  storms.    Then  they  returned  as 
'hey  came.    (For  a  vivid  and  entertaining  description 
°f  one  of  these  revels,  see  the  Tarn  O'Shanter  of  Robert 
Bums) 

2.  The  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  form  a  sad  episode 
in  human  history.  Thousands  of  lives  of  innocent  per- 
sons were  sacrificed  to  the  silly  superstition,  and  thou- 
sands more  were  tortured  in  various  ways  because  they 
p»  suspected  of  having  some  connection  with  the 
Wwk  art.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome  there  were  | 
penal  enactments  against  htm  who  should  bewitch  the  | 


fruits  of  the  earth,  or  conjure  away  his  neighbor's  corn 
into  his  own  field.  A  century  and  a  half  later  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Roman  ladies  were  convicted  of  poi- 
soning under  the  pretence  of  charms  and  incantations, 
and  new  laws  were  added.  But  in  these  and  in  all 
other  heathen  laws  there  was  no  penalty  attached,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  positive  injury  done.  Magical  of 
supernatural  power  was  looked  upon  rather  with  favor 
than  otherwise,  only  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be 
abused  by  its  possessor. 

The  early  Church  was  severe  in  its  judgments  against 
magic,  astrology,  augury,  charms,  and  nil  kinds  of  divi- 
nation. The  civil  law  condemned  the  Mathematics,  or 
men  that  formed  calculations  for  the  prediction  of  for- 
tunes. Yenefcium,  or  MaUjicium,  poisoning  and  mis- 
chief-making, was  the  name  given  to  sorcery.  The 
Church  would  not,  by  a  law  of  Constantine,  baptize 
astrologers,  nor  a  special  class  of  them  called  Gnttlk- 
liaci,  or  those  who  calculated  what  stars  had  been  in 
the  ascendant  at  a  man's  nativity.  The  twenty-fourth 
canon  of  Ancyra  says:  "Let  those  who  use  soothsaying 
after  the  manner  of  the  heathen,  or  entertain  men  to 
teach  them  pharmacy  or  lustration,  fall  under  the  canon 
of  five  years'  (penance),  viz.  three  years  of  prostration, 
two  years  of  communion  in  prayer  without  the  oblation." 
Those  who  consulted  or  followed  such  soothsayers  as 
were  supposed  to  be  in  compact  with  Satan  were  to  be 
cast  out  of  communion.  Constantine,  however,  made 
such  divination  a  capital  crime,  as  well  on  the  part  of 
those  who  practiced  it  as  of  those  who  sought  informa- 
tion from  it.  Amulets,  or  spells  to  cure  disease,  were 
reckoned  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  the  makers  of  such 
phylacteries  shared  in  the  same  condemnation.  The 
abraxis  or  abracadabra  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hasilidians  came 
under  similar  censure.  Rut  the  prosecutions  against 
witchcraft  as  such  were  of  minor  importance  compara- 
tively until  as  late  as  the  1 1th  century,  when  the  prose- 
cutions against  heresy  were  syhti  naturally  organized. 
Hitherto  magic  bad  been  distinguished  as  while  or  black; 
now  no  distinction  was  made,  and  all  magic  was  reckoned 
Hack.  Almost  all  heretics  were  accused  of  magical  prac- 
tices, and  their  secret  meetings  were  looked  upon  na  a 
kind  of  devil-worship.  Fostered  by  the  proceedings 
against  heresy,  the  popular  dread  of  witchcraft  had  been 
on  the  increase  for  centuries,  and  numerous  executions 
had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Euro|>c.  At  last 
Innocent  VIII,  by  his  celebrated  bull,  Summit  Ihside- 
rantes,  issued  in  1+K4,  gave  the  full  sanction  of  the 
Church  to  these  notions  concerning  sorcery,  and  charged 
the  inquisitors  and  others  to  discover  and  put  to  death 
all  guilty  of  these  arts.  He  ap|iointed  two  special  in- 
quisitors for  Germany,  Heinrich  Inslitor  and  Jacob 
Sprenger,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  clergyman  of  Con- 
stance, Johannes  Gremper,  drew  up  the  famous  Malleus 
Malrficarum,tn  Hammer  for  Witches,  in  which  the  whole 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  elaborated,  a  form  of  trie!  laid 
down,  and  a  course  of  examination  appointed  by  which 
the  inquisitors  could  discover  the  guilty  parties.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  witch-mania  proper.  The 
edict  of  Innocent  was  reinforced  bv  a  bull  of  Alexander 
VI  in  MM,  of  Leo  X  in  1521,  and  of  Adrian  VI  iu  1624, 
each  adding  strength  to  its  predecessor,  ami  calculated 
to  increase  the  popular  agitation.  The  results  were  de- 
plorable. Armed  with  the  Malleus  Maleficarum,  the 
judge  had  no  difficulty  iu  convicting  the  most  innocent 
persons.  If  the  accused  did  not  confess  at  once,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  shaved  and  examined  for  "witch- 
marks."  If  any  strange  mark  was  discovered  on  the 
person,  no  further  evidence  was  required.  Rut  failing 
in  this,  the  accused  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in 
almost  all  instances  elicited  confession.  Many,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  ordeal,  confessed  at  once,  and  were  forth- 
with let)  to  execution.  Others  seem  to  have  become 
insane  because  of  the  prevalent  excitement,  and  fancied 
themselves  witches  The  extent  of  the  prosecutions  in 
Germany  is  nppnlliug  to  consider.  In  the  bishopric  of 
Ilamberg  GOO  victims  fell  within  four  years,  and  in 
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WUrzburg  900.  In  the  district  of  Lindheim  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  population  perished  in  the  same  time.  And 
during  this  inquisition  7000  lives  were  sacrificed  at 
Trier.  Such  atrocities  were  rivalled  by  1000  executions 
in  the  Italian  province  of  Como  within  a  single  year, 
400  at  Toulouse  in  one  day,  and  500  at  Geneva  in  three 
months.  It  is  said  that  in  France,  about  the  year  15*20, 
lires  for  the  execution  of  witches  blazed  in  every  town. 
The  madness  seized  upon  all  nations  and  all  estates  of 
men,  alike  on  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  often  on 
the  accused  as  (irmly  as  on  their  accusers,  so  that  the 
trials  represented  pure  and  unmingled  delusions.  Even 
Luther  looked  on  his  earache  as  44 peculiarly  diabol- 
ical," and  exclaimed  of  witches,  44 1  could  burn  them 
all." 

England,  by  its  insular  position  and  intense  political 
life,  was  kept  longest  from  the  witch  mania;  but  when 
it  came,  it  was  no  less  violent  than  it  had  tteen  on  the 
Continent.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  1562,  first  made 
witchcraft  in  itself  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude, 
whether  directed  to  the  injury  of  others  or  not.  The 
act  of  James  I  (VI  of  Scotland),  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  in  England,  defines  the  crime  still  more  minutely. 
It  is  as  follows:  44  Any  one  that  shall  use,  practice,  or 
exercise  invocation  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for 
any  purpose,  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  etc.,  such  offen- 
ders, duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  shall 
suffer  death."  Soon  the  delusion  spread  throughout  all 
England,  and  increased  to  a  frenzy.  Witch-finders 
passed  through  the  country  from  town  to  town,  profess- 
ing to  rid  the  community  of  all  witches,  and  receiving 
therefor  a  stipulated  sum.  Their  methods  were  most 
inhuman.  They  stripped  the  accused,  shared  them, 
and  thrust  pins  into  their  bodies  to  discover  witches' 
marks;  they  wrapped  them  in  sheets  with  the  great 
toes  and  thumbs  tied  together,  and  dragged  them 
through  ponds  or  rivers,  and  if  they  sank  they  were  ac- 
counted innocent ;  but  if  they  floated,  which  they  were 
sure  to  do  for  a  lime,  they  were  set  down  as  guilty,  and 
executed.  Many  times  the  poor  creatures  were  kept 
fasting  and  awake,  and  sometimes  walking  incessantly, 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Indeed,  such  cruel- 
ties were  practiced  as  an  inducement  to  confession,  that 
the  unhappy  victims  were  glad  to  confess  and  end  their 
miseries  at  once.  During  the  sittings  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
executed  on  legal  convictions,  besides  the  vast  number 
that  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Even  so  wise 
and  learned  a  judge  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  condemned 
two  women  for  witchcraft  in  1GG4.  Chief  justices  North 
and  Holt  were  the  first  to  set  their  faces  steadily  against 
the  continuance  of  this  delusion.  This  was  in  1694,  but 
summary  executions  continued  as  far  down  as  1716, 
when  the  last  victim  was  hanged  at  Huntington.  The 
English  laws  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in  1786. 

The  burning  of  witches  forms  a  dark  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  and  the  penal  laws  are  said  to  have 
been  first  inflicted  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  In  that 
reign  twelve  women  are  said  to  have  suffered,  but  their 
witchcraft  was  associated  with  treason  and  murder. 
James  VI  was  a  notorious  witch-finder,  but  his  well- 
known  statute  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  its  presbyteries,  from  convictions  of 
duty,  had  often  taken  the  matter  up,  for  the  Old  Test, 
had  expressly  said, 44  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live."  The  number  of  victims  in  Scotland  from  first 
to  last  is  estimated  at  over  four  thousand.  When  the 
penal  laws  were  at  length  repealed,  the  early  aeceders 
mourned  over  the  repeal  as  a  sad  dereliction  of  national 
duty  to  God.  The  principal  scenes  of  witchcraft  were 
in  the  lowlands,  the  fairies  of  the  highlands  being 
harmless  and  ingenious  sprites,  rather  than  dark,  ugly, 
and  impious  fiends.  Many  of  the  Scottish  witches,  as 
appears  from  their  trial,  were  the  victims  of  miserable 
hallucination ;  others  seem  to  have  gloried  in  a  fancied 
power  to  torment  others,  and  to  have  profited  by  it; 


others,  when  some  sudden  calamity  happened,  or  rsa 
individual  was  afflicted  with  any  mysterious  mb/r 
malignantly  took  credit  as  having  had  a  hattd  in  \*  - 
ducing  it;  and  others  made  the  implied  compact  *ir, 
Satan  a  knavish  cover  for  crimes  of  various  kinds.  b<«i 
against  families  and  against  the  state. 

New  England  was  settled  at  a  time  when  the  exc* 
ment  over  witchcraft  was  very  general  and  intense,  jm 
several  persons  were  executed  in  Massachusetts  jr.  • 
to  the  extraordinary  outburst  at  Salem.  As  in  Sr.* 
land  and  elsewhere,  the  clergy  were  the  prime  am*« 
Two  clergymen  have  obtained  an  unenviable  notorirry 
for  the  part  they  had  in  it.  The  one  was  Cotter.  >!*- 
ther,  a  man  who  was  considered  a  prodigy  in  leart.i: 
and  piety,  but  whose  writings  and  proceedinci  in  r- 
gard  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  witches  dinplaj  v. 
amount  of  bigotry  almost  incredible.  The  otb*r  a 
Samuel  Parris,of  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers  C<*»f . 
who  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the  delusion  to  gniiT 
his  own  personal  dislikes.  Previous  to  the  outbrmt 
the  last  instance  had  been  the  hanging  of  ac  ItL 
woman  in  1  tost  on,  in  1688,  accused  of  bewitching  f-ar 
children  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  Mr.  G«d»i;. 
During  the  winter  of  1691  and  1692  a  company  re- 
sisting mostly  of  young  girls,  was  accustomed  to  mti 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Parris  for  the  purpose  of  prscti  i  c 
magic,  necromancy,  etc  They  soon  began  to  exhb; 
nervous  disorders,  contortions,  spasms,  sometimes  d?*r- 
ping  insensible  to  the  floor.  The  children  were  6*t\v.i 
to  be  bewitched,  and,  being  pressed  to  reveal  the  p- 
petrator  of  the  mischief,  they  accused  an  Indian 
an,  named  Tituba,  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Pirns; 
Sarah  Good,  a  woman  of  ill-repute,  and  Sarah  ' 
who  was  bedridden.  These  were  tried  before  fb«  i 
ist rates  March  1, 1692.  From  this  time  the  i 
became  intense.  The  clergy  were  zealous  in  the  pr>*- 
cution,  being  urged  by  the  belief  that  Satan  was  awkisf 
a  s|>ecial  cflbrt  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  God  w. 
that  locality,  and  all  classes  were  subject,  more  or  >*-« 
to  the  delusion.  The  special  court  appointed  to  V) 
these  cases  met  the  first  week  in  June,  and  continue: ~« 
until  Sept.  9. 


as  a  result  of  the  investigation,  some  of  them  pious  r-i 
respectable  citizens.  An  old  man,  more  than  n«fc? 
years  of  age,  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  toskk 
to  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  A  reaction  now  set  in.  icd 
subsequent  sentences  were  not  executed.  In  Mir  t± 
lowing  the  governor  discharged  all  then  in  pritou,ib(«t 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

Witchcraft  still  remained,  in  the  minds  of  thepwdf 
of  many  countries,  a  reality  for  almost  a  century  si* 
the  general  excitement  had  abated.    The  last  j&5w* 
execution  did  not  occur  in  Germauy  until  1756.  in  l^w 
until  1780,  and  in  Switzerland  until  1782. 
the  cessation  of  executions  many  think  tl 
witchcraft  has  entirely  passed  away,  but 
trary  to  such  a  supposition, 
land  in  very  recent  times  point  to  the  fact  thai  tbe 
popular  mind  is  still  infected  with  the  belief  In  wi'ft- 
eraft  as  a  thing  of  the  present.     In  1865  a  poor  *il 
paralyzed  Frenchman  died  in  consequence  of  k*t«f 
been  dragged  through  the  water  as  a  wizard  it  Ca.<> 
Heddingham,  in  Essex;  in  1875  the  trial  at  Ytsnkx 
Assizes  of  the  murderer  of  a  reputed  witch  brought  o< 
the  fact  that  over  oue  third  of  the  villagers  of  U^t 
Compton  are  firm  believers  in  witchcraft;  and  in  Apr. 
1879,  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  a  man  was  i* 
assaulting  the  daughter  of  an  old  woman  who  *ast- 
leged  to  hare  charmed  him  by  moans  of  a  walking  i<*i 
With  very  rare  exceptions  educated  people  do  iwt  be- 
lieve in  witchcraft,  but  among  the  ignorant  and 
ate  of  all  countries  the  belief  still  rru'ms  i  era 
To  the  mass  of  the  adherents  of  Buddhism,  iu  C«a» 
Asia,  the  lama,  or  priest,  is  merely  a  wizard  who  Iww 
how  to  protect  them  from  the  malignity  of  evil  Jjiris-' 
and,  according  to  modem  travellers,  trials  and 
tions  for  witchcraft  are  at  this  dav  common  thmffc 
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nt  Africa,  as  they  were  in  Europe  in  the  17th  century, 
n<l  under  very  similar  forma. 

3.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  copious.  Among 
he  many  works  the  following  may  be  noted :  Wier,  De 
'rastim'is  Ikrrwmum  (Basle,  1563)  ;  Scot,  The  Discov- 
ric  of  Witchcraft  (Lonri.  1584);  tilnnvil,  Sadducismus 
ri  inmphatus ;  or,  Full  ami  Plain  Evidence  concerning 
YUches  and  A pparitions  (ibid.  16K9) ;  Baxter,  Certain- 
1  <f the  World  of  Spirits;  Mackenzie,  A  History  of  the 
\  itches  of  Renfrewshire  (  1078);  Mather,  Memorable 
\oridences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions,  with 
litroreries  and  Appendix  (Loud,  and  Boston,  1C89); 
I  utt'liinaon.  Historical  Essay  concerning  Witchcraft 
1718);  Williams,  Superstitions  of  WUchcrajl  (1865); 
bickay,  Extraordinary  and  Popular  Delusions  (1841); 
ohlan,  Geschichte  der  Hexenprocesse  (Stuttgart,  1843); 

|iham,  Salem  Witchcrajl  (  Boston,  1867);  Mudge, 
Vitch  Hill:  a  History  of  Sulem  Witchcraft  ( X.  Y. 
H71);  Conway,  Ikmonology  and  Devil  Lore  (Loud. 
879).    See  SVFKMTIT105. 

Witeuagemot  (or  Witan)  (Anglo  Saxon,  witena, 
f  wise  men.  from  icitan,  to  know,  and  gemot,  assembly), 
he  gTcat  national  council  of  the  Saxons,  by  which  the 
ing  was  guided  in  all  his  main  acts  of  government. 
Inch  kingdom  had  its  own  witan  before  the  union  of 
he  heptarchy,  in  8*27,  after  which  there  was  a  general 
lie  fur  the  whole  country.  Its  members  arc  all  spoken 
f  as  men  of  rank,  and  most  probably  included  bishops, 
hhots,  ealdormen  of  shires,  and  thanes.  In  934  there 
ere  present  at  one  of  these  assemblies  king  Athelstane, 
Mir  Welsh  princes,  two  archbishops,  seventeen  bishops, 
>ur  ahbots,  twelve  dukes,  and  fifty-two  thanes.  Every 
unsure  of  national  importance  was  debated  here,  the 
ws  received  its  sanction,  and  the  succession  of  the 
own  depended  upon  its  approval.  It  could  make  new 
its  and  treaties;  it  regulated  military  and  ccclesiasti- 
il  affairs,  and  levied  taxes;  without  its  consent  the 
;ng  had  no  power  to  raise  forces  by  sea  or  land;  and 
was  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  civil  ami  criminal, 
he  voice  of  the  Church  was  never  absent  from  its  de- 
lations, so  that  the  right  of  British  prelates  to  sit 
id  vote  in  the  national  assembly  was  one  of  the  priu- 
plcs  of  the  earliest  regular  form  of  government,  not 
rived  from  Norman  laws,  but  from  that  time,  long 
fore,  when  the  Saxon  archbishop,  bishop,  and  abbot 
ok  their  seats  three  times  a  year  (at  Easter,  Whit- 
ntide,  and  Christmas)  in  the  Saxon  witan.  The 
tenagomot  was  abolished  by  William  the  Conqueror 
d  its  powers  only  in  part  transmitted  to  parliament, 
e  Hill,  English  Monasticism,  p.  202;  I  la  1  lam.  Middle 
Tes,  chap,  viii;  Palgravc,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
iglish  Commonwealth ;  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England. 

With  ("IT}?,  yether,  Judg.  xvi,  7-9,  a  rope;  "cord," 
L>  xxx,  11 ;  "string,"  Psa.  xi,  2).  In  the  passage  of 
dges  cited  we  read  that  Delilah  bound  Samson  with 
even  green  withs  which  had  not  been  dried."  "  Green 
>es,"«s  distinguished  from  "dry  ropes," is  the  proper 
aniug,  the  peculiarity  being  in  the  greenness,  not  in 
•  material.  It  may  imply  any  kind  of  crude  vegeta- 
,  commonly  used  for  ropes,  without  restricting  it  to 
-lis,  or  tough  and  pliable  rods,  twisted  into  a  rope. 
:h  ropes  are  used  in  the  East,  and  while  they  remain 
•en  are  stronger  than  any  other.  In  India  the  legs 
wild  elephants  and  buffaloes  newly  caught  are  com- 
nly  bound  with  ropes  of  this  sort.  Josephus  says 
nt.  v,  9, 11)  that  the  ropes  which  bound  Samson  were 
de  with  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  At  the  present  day 
es  in  the  East  are  rarely  made  of  hemp  or  flax.  Ex- 
•t  some  that  are  made  with  hair  or  leather,  they  arc  j 
lerally  formed  with  the  tough  fibres  of  trees  (partic- 
rly  the  palm-tree)  and  roots,  with  grasses,  and  with 
ils  and  rushes.  These  ropes  are,  in  general,  toler- 
y  strong,  but  are  in  no  degree  comparable  to  our  < 
npen  ropes.  They  are  very  light  in  comparison, 
I,  wanting  compactness,  in  most  cases  they  are  also 
gh  and  coarse  to  the  eye.    The  praises  which  trav- 


ellers bestow  on  ropes  of  this  kind  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  putting  them  in  comparison  with  those  in  use 
among  ourselves,  but  with  the  bands  of  hay  which  our 
peasants  twist,  and  with  reference  to  the  simple  and 
crude  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  ( Kitto, 
Pictorial  Hiile,  note  ad  loc.).    See  Conn. 

Withington,  Leonard,  D.I).,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1789.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  for  some 
time  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  at  NcwburyjMirt,  Mass.,  in  1816, 
and  died  there.  April  22, 1885,  a  colleague  having  been 
appointed  in  1858.  He  wrote,  The  Puritans  (1836):— 
Solomon's  Song  Exjdained  (1861),  etc. 

Witness  (*!?,  fcm.  rnr ;  Sept.  and  New  Test, 
paprvc,;  Yu\r.  testis)  is  used  in  the  English  Bible  both 
of  persons  and  things. 

1.  Leading  Signijications.  —  This  frequent  term  oc- 
curs, 1.  In  the  sense  of  a  person  who  deposes  to  the 
occurrence  of  any  fact,  a  witness  of  any  event.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  from  to  repeat.  The  Greek 
word  is  usually  derived  from  ptipu,  to  "  divide,"  ".de- 
cide," etc.,  because  a  witness  decides  controversies 
(Heb.  vi.  16);  but  Damm  (Lex.  Hom.aA.  1495)  deduces 
it  from  the  old  word  /toon,  "the  hand,"  because  wit- 

I  nesses  anciently  held  up  their  hands  in  giving  evi- 
dence. This  custom,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is 
referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv,  22;  among  the  heathens,  by 
Homer  (Iliad,  x,  321),  and  by  Virgil  (.Eneul,  xii,  196). 
God  himself  is  represented  as  swearing  in  this  manner 
(Deut.  xxxii,  40;  Ezek.  xx,  5,  6, 15;  comp.  Numb,  xiv, 
30).  So  also  the  heathen  gods  (Pindar,  Olymp.  vii,  119, 
120).  These  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  with  their 
various  derivations,  pervade  the  entire  subject.  They 
are  applied  to  a  judicial  witness  in  Exod.  xxiii,  1  ;  Ix»v. 
v,  I ;  Xumb.  v,  13;  xxxv,  30  (comp.  Deut.  x vii, 6;  xix, 
15;  MatLxviii,  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1);  Prov.xiv,5;  xxiv, 
28;  Matt.xxvi,  65;  Acts  vi,  13;  1  Tim.  v,  19;  Heb.  x, 
28.  They  arc  applied,  generally,  to  a  j>erson  who  cer- 
tifies, or  is  able  to  certify,  to  any  fact  which  has  come 
under  his  cognizance  (Josh,  xxiv,  22;  Isa.  viii,  2;  Luke 
xxiv,  48;  Acts  i,  8,  22;  1  Thesa.  ii,  10;  1  Tim.  vi,  12; 
2  Tim.  ii.  2;  1  Pet.  i,  5).  So  in  allusion  to  those  who 
witness  the  public  games  (Heb.  xii,  1).  They  are  also 
applied  to  any  one  who  testifies  to  the  world  what  God 
reveals  through  him  (Bev.xi,3).  In  the  latter  sense  the 
Greek  word  is  applied  to  our  Lord  (Rev.  i,  5;  iii,  14). 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  also  applied  to 
God  (Gen. xxxi,  50;  1  Sam. xii, 5;  Jer.xlii,5;  Horn,  i,  9; 
Phil,  i,  8;  1  Thcss.  ii,6);  to  inanimate  things  ((ten.  xxxi, 
52;  Psa.  lxxxlx,37).  The  supernatural  means  where- 
by the  deficiency  of  witnesses  was  compensated  under 
the  theocracy,  have  been  alreadv  considered  under  the 
articles  Adultery,  Trial  ok;  Ltum  and  Tiu  mmim. 
For  the  punishment  of  false  witness  ami  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence,  sec  Punishment.  For  the  forms  of 
adjuration  (2  Chron.  xviii,  15),  see  Adjuration.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "the  faithful  witness 
in  heaven  "  (Psa.  lxxxix,  37).  Some  suppose  it  to  mean 
the  moon  (comp.  Psa.  Ixxii,  5,  7;  Jer.  xxxi,  35,  36; 
xxxiii,  20,  21;  Ecclus.  xliii,  6);  others,  the  rainbow 
(Gen.  ix,  12-17). 

2.  The  witness  or  testimony  itself  borne  to  any  fact  is 
expressed  by  "1? ;  paprvpia  (testimonium).  They  are 
used  of  judicial  testimony  (Prov.  xxv.  18;  Mark  xiv, 
56,  59).  In  verse  55,  Schleusner  takes  the  word  pap- 
rvpia  for  paprvp,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  (Luke 
xxii,  71;  John  viii,  17;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  15).  It 
denotes  the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  anything  gener- 
ally (John  i,  7,  19;  xix.  35);  that  of  a  poet  (Tit.  i.  13). 
It  occurs  in  Josephus  (Cont.  Apion,  1, 21).  In  John  iii, 
11,  32,  Schleusner  understands  the  doctrine,  the  thing 
professed;  in  v,  32,  36,  the  proofs  given  by  God  of  our 
Saviours  mission ;  comp.  v,  9.  In  viii,  13, 14,  both  he 
and  Bretschncider  assign  to  the  word  the  sense  of praise. 
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In  Act*  xxii,  18,  the  former  translates  it  teaching  or  in-  I 
tt  ruction.  In  He  v.  i,  9,  it  denotes  the  constant  profession 
of  Christianity,  or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
(comp.  i.  2 ;  vi,  9).  In  1  Tim.  iii,  7,  fiapTvpia  caX»j 
means  a  good  character  (comp.  3  John  12 ;  Ecclua.  xxxi, 
84 ;  Jtnwphus,  A  nt.  vi,  10, 1).  In  Psa.  xix,  7, 44  The  tes- 
timony of  the  Lord  is  sure  "  probably  signifies  the  ordi- 
nances, institutitms,  etc  (comp.  cxix,  22,  '24,  etc.).  Those 
ambiguous  words,  44  He  that  bclievelb  in  the  Son  of 
God  hath  the  witness  in  himself"  (1  John  v,  10),  which 
have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  fanatical  meanings,  arc 
easily  understood,  by  explaining  the  word  t git, 44  re- 
ceives," "retains,"  etc.,  i.  e.  the  foregoing  testimony 
which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,  whereas  the  unbe- 
liever rejects  it.  The  whole  passage  is  obscured  iu  the 
English  translation  by  neglecting  the  uniformity  of 
the  Greek,  and  introducing  the  word  44  record,"  contrary 
to  the  profession  of  our  translators  in  their  Preface  to 
the  Reader  (ad  finem).  The  Hebrew  wont,  with  uap- 
rvpiov,  occurs  in  the  sense  of  monument,  evidence,  etc. 
((Jen.  xxi,  80;  xxxi,  44;  Deut.  iv,  45;  xxxi, 26;  Josh, 
xxii,  27;  Huth  iv,  7;  Matt,  viii,  4;  Mark  vi,  11;  Luke 
xxi,  IS :  James  v,3).  In  2  Cor.  i,  12, Schleusner explains 
uapripmv,  commendation.  In  Prov.  xxix,  14,  and  Amos 
i,  11,  "75  ia  pointed  to  mean  perpetually,  forever,  but 
the  Scptuagint  gives  tie  uaprvptov,  Aquila,  tig  in; 
Syromachus,  tic  att ;  Vulg.  in  ate  mum.  In  Acta  vii,  44, 
and  Rev.  xv,  6,  we  find  *j  egnvt)  row  paprvpiov,  ami 
this  is  the  Sept.  rendering  for  "17113  bnx  (which  real- 
ly means  44 the  tabernacle  of  the  congregatum")  in 
F.xod.  xxix,  42,  44;  xl,  22,  24— deriving  "I7T3  from 
T7,  "to  testify,"  instead  of  from  n7"\  44 to  assemble." 
On  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  see  Rowycr,  Conjectures.  In  Heb.  iii,  5, 
Schleusner  interprets  iff  pafrrvptov  r«iv  XnAt^nffon*- 
vtov,  "the  promulgation  of  those  things  about  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews," 

3.  To  be  or  become  a  witness,  by  testifying  the  truth 
of  what  one  knows.    Thus  l  he  Sept.  translates  T?n 

(<}en.  xliii,  3\  f,»„r>  ,  to  bear  ttitness,  and  Amos  iii, 

13:  see  also  1  Kings  xxi,  10, 13.  In  John  i,  7;  xv,  26; 
xviii.  23,  Schleusner  gives  as  its  meaning,  to  teach  or 
erjilain ;  in  John  iv,  44 ;  vii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  13,  to  de- 
elare;  in  Acts  x,  48:  Horn,  iii,  21,  to  declare  prophet- 
icalhj.  With  a  dative  case  following,  the  word  some- 
times means  to  approve  (Luke  iv,  22).  So  Schleusner 
understands  Luke  xi,  48, 4*  Ye  approve  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers,"  and  he  gives  this  sense  also  to  Rom.  x,  2.  In 
like  manner  the  passive  uaprvpiouai, 44  to  be  approved," 
"beloved,"  "have  a  good  character,"  etc.  (Acts  vi,  3; 
1  Tim.  v,  10;  comp.  8  John  6.  12).  "  The  witness  of 
the  Spirit."  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  vi  ii,  16),  is  ox- 
plained  by  Macknight  and  all  the  best  commentators, 
as  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
curring with  the  til  ml  disposition  of  converted  Gen- 
tiles,  to  prove  that  they  are  "the  children  of  Ood,"  as 
well  as  the  Jews.    (See  below.) 

4.  "To  call  or  take  to  witness,"  "to  invoke  as  wit- 
ness," papripouat  (Acts  xx,  26;  Gal  v,  8;  Josephus, 
War,  iii, 8. 3).  A  still  stronger  word  is  iwuaprvpopmt, 
which  corresponds  to  T7Pt  (Deut.  iv,  26).  It  means 
41  to  admonish  solemnly,"  "to  charge  earnestly,"  "to 
urge  upon"  (Psa.lxxxi,8;  Neh.  ix, 26;  Luke  xvi, 28; 
Acts  ii,  40).  Iu  other  pa-wages  the  same  words  mean 
to  "teach  earnestly."  In  Job  xxix,  11,  a  beautiful 
phrase  occurs,  "  When  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness 
to  me."  The  admiring  expression  of  the  eye  upon  be- 
holding a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  benevolence,  is 
here  admirably  illustrated.  The  description  of  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  a  false  witness,  in  Prov.  xxv, 
18.  deserves  notice :  "A  man  that  beareth  false  witness 
against  his  neighbor,  is  a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a 
sharp  arrow."  Few  words  afford  more  exercise  to  dis- 
crimination, in  consequence  of  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  in  which  the  coutcxt  requires  they  should  be 
understood.— Kitto,  a.  v. 


II.  Hebrew  Usages. — 1.  Among  people  with  wVt 
writing  is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  tnmsarfiN  •• 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  le- 
mony. Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  AbianrWr: 
as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of  Bur- 
sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  **  the  hear* 
witness,"  as  a  boundary-mark  between  himself  srw  ~.j 
ban  (Gen.  xxi, 80;  xxxi,  47, 52).  The  tribes  of  Krt  •» 
and  Gad  raised  an  "altar,"  designed  expressly  u«:  ■' 
sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness  to  the  covenant  bet  wee*  tare- 
selves  and  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  Joshua  set  op  a  scu' 
as  an  evidence  of  the  allegiance  promised  by  far*; 
God :  "  for,"  he  said. "  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  «f  ±t 
Ixml "  (Joah.  xxii,  10,  26. 34 :  xxir,  26,  T7X  So  al*  i 
pillar  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  at  '•  a  witness  to  the  fan 
of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Kgypt "  (Isa.  xix.  19.  20  v  Tto 
also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  are  called  -  tse  it- 
timonv"  (Exod.  xvi,  33.  34;  xxv.  16;  xxxno.  9 
Numb,  i, 60, 63;  ix,l6;  x,ll;  xvii,7,8;  xviii.  2.  fa,: 
ix,  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of  o  . 
tracts  or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  certon-in  < 
shoe.loosing  (Deut.  xxv,  9,  10;  Ruth  iv.  7.  8i.  tbr  « 
deal  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  wife  |M 
v,  17-31),  with  which  may  lie  compared  the  on!» ».  • 
the  Styx  {Class.  Mus.  vi,*386).  The  Bedawin  An* 
practice  a  fiery  onleal  in  certain  cases  by  way  >4  cs 
purgation  (Rurckhardt,  Notes,  i,  121  ;  l.iyard.  .Vi*.  ^ 
ISab.  p.  305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  tVi#  • 
lation  of  lirst-fmits  (q.  v.)  may  be  mentioned  as  psrui 
ing  of  the  same  character  (Deut.  xxvi,  4) 

Put  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknc«r-  - 
the  Jews.    Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  wmtr*  .  • 
ument  (Deut.  xxiv,  \,o\  whereas  among  Bedawr  t 
Mussulmans  in  general  a  spoken  sentence  i*  »uSr» 
(Rurckhardt,  Notes,  i,  110;  Sale,  Kontn.  c.  3-n  p. 
Lane,  Mod.  Hgypt,  i,  136,  236).     In  civil  contract*,  i 
least  in  later  times, documentary  evidence  was  ret}!!"* 
and  carefully  preserved  (Isa.  viii,  16 ;  Jer.  xxxu.  P  1- 

On  the  whole  Moses  was  veiy  careful  to  pruTi.v  v 
enforce  evidence  for  all  infractions  of  law  ami  ail  t^. 
actions  bearing  on  it :  e.  g.  the  memorial  m«h« 
Jordan  ami  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii,  2  4  ;  Jo^h.  ir,9;  tn 
30);  the  fringes  on  garments  (Numb.  xv.  S3.  401.  it 
boundary-stones  of  property  (Deut.  xix,  14:  xxtu.^ 
Prov.  xxii,  28) ;  the  "  broad  plates  "  made  from  tl* 
sers  of  the  Korahites  (Numb.  xvi.  38) ;  above  alL  tk*  r 
of  testimony  itself — all  these  are  instances  of  tor  or 
taken  by  the  legislator  to  perpetuate  evidence  «*'  :*< 
facts  on  which  the  legislation  was  founded.  ar> 
which  it  was  supported  (Deut.  vi,  20-2o\     Appt*  : 
the  same  principle  ia  also  repeatedly  made  in  ih*  -■*« 
of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  their  authenticity  VD?- 
xviii,  22;  Jer.  xxviii,  9,  16,  17;  John  iii.  11 :  v,  J*.  ' 
38;  xiv,  11;  Luke  xxiv, 48;  Acts  i,  3;  ii.  32:  iii.  Iii. <; 

2.  Among  special  provisions  of  the  law  with  mp- 
to  evidence  are  the  following: 

(1)  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  estat;*' 
any  charge  (Numb,  xxxv,  SO;  Deut.  xvii.  6:  xix.i; 
1  Kings  xxi.  13:  John  viii.  17 :  2  Cor.  xiii.  1  :  Bf'-  * 
28) ;  ami  a  like  principle  is  laid  down  by  Pan)  as  a  ra* 
of  procedure  in  « 
(l  Tim.  v,  19). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife, 
sides  the  husband's 
(Numb,  v,  13). 

(3)  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  en- 
sured (Lev.  v,  1). 

(4)  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  ps**i- 
mcnt  due  to  the  offeuce  which  it  sought  to  estate- 
See  Oath. 

(5)  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witness  art 
couraged  (Exod.  xx,  16:  xxiii,  1;  Lev.  xix,  li.  >*■ 
Deut.  xix,  16-21 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  28). 

(6)  The  witnesses  were  the  first  execuuooers  <Prc 
xiii,  9;  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  68). 

(7)  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  taaa  *? 
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.Id  boasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the 
nMif  of  the  fact  and  disproof  of  his  own 
Kxod.  xxii,  13). 

(8)  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were 
<>t  admitted  to  bear  testimony  (Ant.  iv,  8,  15),  To 
heac  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  deaf,  blind, 
nd  dumb  persons,  persons  of  infamous  character,  and 
dine  others,  ten  in  all  (Seidell,  I>e  tiynedr.  ii,  13,  11; 
Kim,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  653).  The  high  -  priest  was  not 
ouad  to  give  evidence  in  any  case  except  one  affecting 
he  king  (ibid.).  Various  refinements  on  the  quality 
f  evidence  and  the  manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in 
he  MLnhna  (SanAedr.  iv,  5;  v,  2,  3;  A/aocoth,  i,  1,  9; 
ittfh.  iii,  10;  iv,  1 ;  v,  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence 
rax  required  to  be  oral;  in  pecuniary,  written  evidence 
vas  allowed  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p.  653). 

3.  In  the  New  Test,  the  original  notion  of  a  witness  is 
xhibited  ill  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his  be- 
icf  in  the  gospel  by  personal  suffering.  So  Stephen  is 
tyled  by  Paul  (Acts  xxii,  20),  and  the  "faithful  Anti- 
ns "  (Rev.  ii,  13).  John  also  speaks  of  himself  and  of 
•thers  as  witnesses  in  this  sense  (Kev.  i,  9 ;  vi,  9;  xi,  3 ; 
ex.  4).  See  also  Heb.  xi  and  xii,  1,  in  which  passage 
i  number  of  persons  are  mentioned,  belonging  both  to 
JM  Test,  and  New  Tot.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
>y  personal  endurance;  and  to  this  passage  may  be 
uldcd,  as  bearing  on  the  same  view  of  the  term  *'  wit- 
>e*s"  Dan.  iii,  21  ;  vi,  16;  1  Mace  i,  60,  63;  2  Mace, 
.-i,  1«,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
erm  "  martyr  "  has  arisen,  of  which  copious  illustration 
nay  be  seen  in  Suicer,  Thts.  ii,  310,  etc— Smith,  s.  v. 
>ec  Martyr. 

WITNESS,  Fai.se.  The  early  civil  and  ecclesias- 
ical  laws  were  very  severe  in  their  denunciation  and 
HlnishflMnl  of  this  crime.  We  leant  from  Aulus  Gel- 
LOS  that  the  punishment  of  false  witness  among  the 
>kl  Romans,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  was  to 
a-t  the  criminal  headlong  from  the  top  of  i  he  Tarpeian 
•ock.  Afterwards,  by  the  law  called  Lex  Jlnumiti,  ful-«e 
« it iiesses  were  burned  in  the  face  and  stigmatized  with 
lie  letter  I;  denoting  that  they  were  calumniators.  In 
'^position  to  these  the  law  designates  honest  men  as 
homines  integral  frontis,  or  men  without  such  mark, 
find,  though  the  Christian  law  abolished  it,  a*  it  did 
nher  laws  of  undue  severity,  still  false  accusation  and 
aliimuy  were  corrected  with  suitable  punishments,  such 
us  infamy,  banishment,  and  suffering  the  same  evil,  by 
tba  law  of  retaliation,  which  the  accuser  intended  to 
Iraw  upon  others.  The  substance  of  the  law  is  as  fol- 
Iowa:  If  any  one  called  another  man's  creditor  fortune, 
ir  life,  or  blood  into  question  in  judgment,  and  could 
lot  make  out  the  crime  alleged  against  him,  be  should 
«ufi*er  the  same  penalty  that  he  intended  to  bring  upon 
the  other.  And  no  one  could  formally  implead  another 
it  law  till  he  had  bound  himself  to  this  condition,  which 
die  law  terms  vinculum  irucripdotiis,  the  bond  of  in- 
scription. While  the  civil  laws  were  thus  severe,  the 
•   e»ia*tical  laws  did  all  that  fell  within  their  province 

0  effect  the  same  results.  By  a  canon  of  the  council 
>f  Klibcris  the  false  witness  in  any  case  was  to  do  pen- 
inot  five  years,  and  in  case  the  false  accusation  was  of 
murder,  the  criminal  was  to  be  debarred  from  eommun- 
"ii  to  the  very  last,  as  in  the  case  of  actual  murder. 
The  councils  of  Agde  and  Vannea  impose  a  general 
*nancc  upon  such  offenders,  without  uaraing  the  term 
>r  duratiou  of  their  penance,  which  was  left  to  the  dis- 
:retion  of  the  bishop,  who  was  to  judge  of  the  sincerity 
>f  their  repentance.  But  the  first  council  of  Aries 
obliges  them  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  and  the  sec- 
>nd  only  moderates  their  punishment  so  far  as  to  leave 
t  to  the  bishop  to  determine  of  their  repentance  and 
•atisfaction.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  CO.  x, 

1  ix,  and  ch.  xiii,  §  i. 

WITNESS  ok  tub  SriRiT  is  a  phrase  common  with 
nany  Christians,  especially  the  Methodists,  to  denote 
h*  inward  assurance  which  every  believer  has  of  his 


filial  relation  to  God,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  and  with  (<rvu- 
uaprvptl)  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  collateral  assurance  that  through  faith  in  Jesus 
\  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for  him,  all  his  sins 
are  blotted  out,  and  he  is  reconciled  to  God  (Rom.  viii, 
14-17 ;  Gal.  iv,  5-7 ;  John  i,  12 ;  1  John  v,  9-13).  Mr. 
I  Wesley  observes, M I  do  not  mean  hereby  that  the  Spirit 
j  of  God  testifies  this  by  any  outward  voice ;  no,  nor  al- 
|  ways  by  an  inward  voice,  although  he  may  do  this 
sometimes.  Neither  do  I  suppose  that  he  always  ap- 
,  plies  to  the  heart,  though  he  often  may,  one  or  more 
texts  of  Scripture.  But  he  so  works  upon  the  soul  by 
t  his  immediate  influence,  and  by  a  strong  though  in- 
explicable operation,  that  the  stormy  wind  and  troubled 
waves  subside,  and  there  is  a  sweet  calm— the  heart 
resting  as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  the  sinner  being 
clearly  satisfied  that  all  his  '  iniquities  are  forgiven  and 
his  sins  covered.'  The  immediate  result  of  this  testi- 
mony is  *  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit— love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance' (Gal.  v,  22,  23).  Without  these  the  testimony 
itself  cannot  continue ;  for  it  is  inevitably  destroyed, 
not  only  by  the  commission  of  any  outward  sin,  or*  the 
omission  of  known  duty,  but  by  giving  way  to  any  in- 
ward sin  — in  a  word,  by  whatever  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God."  Some  claim  a  similar  testimony  for 
special  states  of  grace,  and  even  peculiar  experiences  or 
prognostications,  but  such  an  extension  of  the  privilege 
is  not  authorized  by  Scripture.  See  Aiwptiox;  AS- 
SURANCE. 

Witnesses,  The  Three  Heaveslv,  is  a  conven- 
ient designation  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  the  first  epistle  of  John 
(v,  7),  M  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  arc  one." 

I.  History  of  its  Introduction  into  the  Text.— In  all 
the  first  printed  Bibles,  which  were  those  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  amended  by  d.  rome,  the  clause  appeared 
substantially  as  at  present  (Ed.  Pnnceps,  1462),  being 
found  in  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Vul- 
gate. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  generally 
received  form  at  that  period.  But  when  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Test,  appeared,  which  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  published  at  Basle  in  1516,  the  clause  in 
question  ["in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one;  and  there  are 
three  which  bear  witness  in  earth"]  was  wanting. 
Erasmus  was  attacked  by  Stunica,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  of  which  the  New  Test, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  printed  in  1514  (and  con- 
sequently before  the  appearance  of  Erasmus's  edition), 
although  not  published  until  1522.  Erasmus  replied 
to  Stunica  by  observing  that  he  had  faithfully  followed 
the  Greek  manuscripts  from  which  he  had  edited  his 
text,  but  professed  his  readiness  to  insert  the  clause  in 
another  edition,  provided  but  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
was  found  to  contain  it.  Such  a  manuscript  was  found 
in  England,  upon  which  Erasmus,  although  entertain- 
ing strong  suspicions  respecting  this  manuscript,  yet, 
faithful  to  his  word,  inserted  the  clause  in  his  third 
edition,  which  was  published  in  1522,  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  common  Greek  text. 

Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  the  definite  article  from 
the  six  nouns  in  the  disputed  passage  in  this  pretended 
manuscript  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  suspicions  of, 
if  not  completely  to  overthrow,  its  genuineness.  What 
has  become  of  the  manuscript  is  not  known,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  now 
possessed  by  the  library  <H  Trinity  College,  Dublin) 
called  the  Codex  Montforiianus,  or  Ihtbliwnsis,  in  which 
the  disputed  clause  appears,  but  without  the  conclusion, 
"and  these  three  arc  one."  Erasmus  also  speaks  of  a 
Codex  Iiritanmcus  as  containing  the  entire  clause,  with 
some  minute  variations  (.Inwf.  4th  ed.  p.  697).  See 
Montfort  Mam-scripts.   The  Dublin  mauuscript  is 
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generally  ascribed  to  the  15th  or  16th  century,  and  can- 
not poaaibly  be  older  than  the  13th;  it  likewise  varies 
from  the  received  Greek  text  in  several  leaser  particu- 
lars. The  clause  has  been  also  (bund,  although  in  a 
form  still  more  corrupt,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
(tW.  Ottobon.  298),  of  the  15th  century,  first  collated 
by  Dr.  Scholz,  of  Bonn. 

*  The  above  is  the  amount  of  Greek  manuscript  author- 
ity for  this  celebrated  clause,  for  although  all  the  libra- 
ries in  existence  have  been  examined  (containing  above 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Greek  MSS„  written  between 
the  5th  and  15th  centuries),  no  other  copy  has  been 
found  which  contains  a  vestipc  of  it.  Nor  has  it  been 
once  cited  by  a  single  Greek  father,  although  abundant 
opportunities  presented  themselves  for  introducing  it, 
which  they  Could  not  have  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of.  had  it  existed  in  their  copies;  but  they  have  invaria- 
bly cited  the  passage  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  all  the 
ancient  manuscripts.  It  found  its  way,  however,  into 
the  receired  text  of  the  Greek  Test.,  having  been  copied 
fr<>m  Erasmus's  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  (15*2*2, 
15*27,  and  1535),  with  more  or  less  of  variation,  into  all 
Stephens's  editions,  from  the  third  or  folio  edition  of 
which  it  was  adopted  by  Ik-za  in  all  his  editions,  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  1565,  and  again  by  El- 
zevir, in  his  edition  of  1624,  to  which  his  anonymous 
editor  nave  the  name  of  Textus  undique  recejUus.  The 
best  critical  editions  since  have  left  out  the  words  as 
spurious.  They  arc  wanting  in  those  of  Aldus,  Gerbe- 
liu«,  Cephcla-us,  Coliiueus,  Mace,  Harwood,  Ma'tho-i, 
Gricshach,  Scholz,  Lacbmann,  Tischendorf,  ami  others. 
Bowyer  enclosed  them  in  brackets,  and  Knapp  in  double 
brackets,  indicating  their  spuriousness.  The  clause  ap- 
pears in  the  principal  printed  editions  of  the  New  Test, 
before  the  time  of  Gricsbach.  These  were  the  editions 
of  Mill  (1707),  Ifcngel  (1734),  and  Wetstein  (1751),  the 
two  former  of  whom  held  it  to  be  genuine. 

Luther  uniformly  rejected  this  clause  from  all  his 
translations.  It  is  absent  from  his  last  edition  (1546), 
published  after  his  death,  and  was  first  inserted  in  the 
Frankfort  edition  of  1574,  but  again  omitted  in  1583, 
and  in  subsequent  editions.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  1607,  its  insertion  has  been  general.  This 
wns.  however,  in  opposition  to  Luther's  injunction. 

It  is  inserted  in  all  the  early  English  printed  v< 
commencing  with  Coverdale's  in  1536,  but  is  generally 
printed  either  in  brackets  or  in  smaller  letters.  It  was, 
however,  printed  in  the  editions  of  1536,  1552,  and  in 
the  Geneva  Bible  (1557),  without  any  marks  of  doubt. 
It  found  its  way,  perhaps,  from  Beza's  Greek  Test,  into 
the  then  authorized  English  version. 

II.  External  Evidence. — The  earliest  Greek  form  in 
which  the  disputed  clause  is  found  is  contained  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  acta  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
held  in  1215,  and  the  first  Greek  writer  who  absolutely 
cites  any  part  of  it  is  Manuel  Calecas,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  the  14th  century,  while  in  the  next  century  it 
is  cited  by  Joseph  Bryenniiis,  a  Greek  monk. 

The  clause  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  is  also 
absent  from  all  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, written  between  the  8th  and  10th  centuries,  ante- 
rior to  which  date  there  is  no  manuscript  of  this  ver- 
sion now  in  existence,  containing  the  Catholic  epistles. 
Nor  has  any  writer  of  the  Western  Church  cited  the 
passage  before  Cassiodorus,  at  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, although  even  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is 
doubted  by  Porson.  There  is,  indeed,  a  preface  to  the 
canonical  epistles,  bearing  the  name  of  Jerome,  in 
which  the  omission  of  this  clause  is  ascrilied  to  "false 
translators;"  hut  this  is  a  forgery.  The  clause  is  also 
wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  other  ancient  versions. 

From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  clause  in 
question  having  been  cited  by  two  north-west  African 
writers  of  the  5th  century— Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus 
(the  supposed  author  of  the  Atbanasian  Creed),  and 


Victor  Vitensis,  the  historian  of  the  Vandal 
-it  has  been  fairly  presumed  that  it  existed  m  -tn 
time  in  some  of  the  African  copies  of  the  old  Lat^n 
sion,  from  whence,  or  from  the  citations  of  these  i 
it  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  later  mam 
of  the  Vulgate.    It  is  cited  by  Victor,  as  cuntair^i  j 
the  Confession  of  Faith  drawu  up  bv  Eugemu*.  tuil- 
of  Carthage.    Vigilius.  however,  cites  it  in  »  bu 
various  ways,  that  liule  reliance  can  be  placed 
his  authority.    After  this  it  is  cited  by  Ful-w  r.  ] 
bishop  of  Kiisopa,  in  the  beginning  of  the*  6th  cemu- 
but  is  omitted  in  the  same  century  by  Facundus. bwi  • 
of  Hermione,  from  which  it  is  at  least  evident  tha.*  :■.» 
copies  ill  that  age  and  country  varied.    But. ilitca. 
earlier  period,  the  whole  clause  is  cited  by  A»p- 
tine  of  Hippo.    Tertullian  and  Cyprian  hare  been  _r> 
posed,  indeed,  to  have  referred  to  tbe  clause,  brat  iW 
proof  of  this  depends  on  the  proof  of  the  pre\K»u*  'xr 
whether  the  clause  existed  or  not  in  their  copies. 

III.  Internal  Evidence. —Various  have  been  the  « re- 
ions  on  this  point  for  and  against  tbe  geouiae&e*  • ' 
the  passage.    The  advocates  of  the  clause  have 
ally  maintained  that  the  context  require*  its 
while  its  adversaries  maintain  that  the  whole  f»m- 
the  argument  is  destroyed  by  it.    Lttcke.  one  f  '.  :i< 
ablest  modem  commentators  on  John's  writings,  mm- 
tains  that  internal  evidence  alone  would  be  «-aV 
cient  to  reject  the  passage,  inasmuch  (b*»i-ks 
reasons)  as  John  never  uses  o  varqo  and  <*  Ac- 
as  correlatives,  but  ordinarily,  like  Paul,  and  trtr- 
other  writer  of  the  New  Teat.,  associates  6  intc  t»ir- 
7rar»;p  (ii,  22, 23 ;  iv,  14 ;  v,  9. 1 1,  20,  etc\  and  ai«  jt 
refers  the  Xoyof  in  Christ  to  6  Stnc,  and  not  to  o  rcr  . 
He  unites  with  those  critics  who  look  upon  the  rej-c-.'. 
passage  as  an  allegorical  gloss,  -which  found  it*  m- 
into  the  Latin  text,  where  it  has,  "ever  since  tl+  4:. 
century,  firmly  maintained  its  place  as  a  welcr.tne  v. 
piotectivc  passage,"  etc.    He  adds,  however,  thar  en- 
getical  conscience  will,  in  our  age,  forbid  the  bkw  or- 
thodox to  apply  this  passage,  even  if  it  were  genets, 
for  such  a  purpose,  as  fw  dvat  has  quite  a  diftVrw  t 
from  that  which  is  required  by  the  doctrine  of  the  in  - 
ky.   Here  LUcke  fully  coincides  with  the  late  ti*i 
Middlcton  [Greek  A  rtide).    LUcke's  conclusion  i 
strong  one.    "  Either  these  words  are  genuine,  wd  ^ 
epistle,  in  this  case,  a  production  of  tbe  3d  or  4tb  wt- 
tury,  or  the  epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of  John's, 
then  these  wonls  spurious." 

Among  the  latest  attempts  to  vindicate  the  pasmt- 
ncss  of  the  passage  is  that  of  M.  Gausaen,  of  (kvt 
in  his  Theopneustia  (1839).  But  his  rea.-or.-Tv-  it 
founded  on  a  palpable  error— the  interpolatioc  ot  th 
words  iv  ry  yy  (in  the  earth)  in  the  eighth  vt-v. 
which  he  absolutely  cites  upon  the  authority  nf  Gro- 
bach's  text,  where  they  do  not  exist !  The  corrw^^J- 
ing  words  in  terra  are,  indeed,  found  in  tbe  prerrti  tea 
of  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  some  acts-.: 
writers,  although  wanting  in  the  seventh  verse. 

IV.  Literature. — The  following  are  some  of  thept- 
cipal  controversies  to  which  this  famous  clau*  I* 
given  rise,  of  which  a  more  complete  account  %i:  - 
found  in  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Uorw  If  Mien ai-dro* 
fully  in  Orme's  Memoir  (1830)  on  the  subject  .  jc  • 
the  pseudonym  of  "Criticus"),  eapeciallv  the  Arocr,^ 
edition  by  Abbot  (N.  V.  1866). 

The  earliest  was  the  dispute  between  Fra*air»  r- 
Lee,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  and  between  Ka- 
mi's and  S tunica,  one  of  the  ComplutciiMan  <•):  .-•. 
Erasmus  was  the  first  to  suspect  the  genuim-t  e*. . 
preface  to  the  canonical  epistles  above  referred  k 
which  ascribes  the  omission  of  the  clause  to  t re- 
lators or  transcribers.  The  genuineness  of  thi>  pre'*~ 
which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  charge  Jerome  rj 
being  the  fabricator  of  tbe  disputed  clause  ( where*  i 
is  certain  that  that  learned  father  was  totalh-  u»>- 
quainted  with  its  existence)  of  the  text,  U  now  gin* 
up.    It  is  considered  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Je- 
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ime's  works  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  9th  century  (Burigni, 
ie  dKrasme,  Paris,  1 7."i7, "i,  372-3*1 ;  ii,  163-175;  Crit. 
ac.  vii,  1229). 

It  was  afterwards  attacked  by  Sandius  the  Arian  (A'u- 
km  Hist.  F.cclesiast.  Amsterdam,  1669;  and  Interpret. 
'arml>z.  in  Johan.).  It  was  defended  by  Scldcn  (De 
•fiinlrieis  Ebrieor.)  and  ably  attacked  by  the  Rnmau 
at liolic  father  Simon  (Hist.  Critique  du  Teste,  1680, 
tc).  It  was  defended  again  by  Martin  (pastor  of  the  I 
tcformed  Church  in  Utrecht,  1717),  who  was  replied  to 
v  Thomas  Kmlyn,  the  celebrated  and  much-persecuted  ' 
jiglish  Presbyterian  (.4  Full  Inquiry,  etc.,  1715-20), 
ixl  by  Caesar  de  Missy,  French  preacher  in  the  Savoy, 
'here  are  other  able  treatises  on  the  same  side  by  Dr. 
Icnson,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  learned  printer,  Mr. 
lawyer;  and  in  its  favor  by  Smith  (1690),  Kettner, 
'alamy  (1722  ),  as  well  as  by  Bossuet,  and  by  Cal- 
net  (1720)  in  France,  and  Semler  in  Germany  (1751). 
n  Germany  it  was  also  attacked  by  Schmidt  (Hist. 
I  ntiqua,  1774),  and  Michaelis,  in  his  Introtluction ;  but 
Mind  an  able  defender  in  the  excellent  Bcngcl  (C»o- 
<«»*,  1773),  who  conceived  that  the  passage  contained 
i  divine  internal  evidence,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
aiued  that  its  genuineness  depended  on  the  trnnspo- 
iliwi  of  the  two  verses  bo  as  to  make  the  earthly  wit- 
nesses precede  the  heavenly,  according  to  the  citation 
supra)  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus.  (Sec  Christian  Re- 
lunibrancer,  iv,  43,  note.) 

The  third  and  most  important  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  time  of  Gib- 
hmi,  and  was  attacked  by  archdeacon  Travis  in  three 
ettcrs  (178W<«).  This  publication  gave  rise  to  the 
n«st  celebrated  work  which  had  yet  appeared  on  the 
lulject,  professor  Porson's  Letters  (1788):  "an  eternal 
inurnment  of  his  uncommon  erudition,  sagacity,  and 
act"  {Hone  JiibHar).  Mr.  Butler  concludes  his  enu- 
meration with  the  Olwrcations  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on 
he  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1805). 

Griesbach's  Diatribe,  at  the  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ime  of  his  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Test. 
IH(h»),  contains  a  complete  and  masterly  view  of  the 
•vi.lence  on  both  sides;  but  as  this  eminent  critic  had 
completely  rejected  the  passage  from  the  text,  he  met 
fith  an  indefatigable  adversary  in  the  late  bishop  Bur- 
jew  (Vindication,  1821,  and  introduction.  1833).  The 
.vritings  of  this  prelate  drew  down  many  learned  replies, 
>ut  his  most  able  and  successful  opponent  was  Dr.  Turton, 
•firius  professor  at  Cambridge  (Vindication  of  (he  Lit- 
rary  Character  of  Professor  Poison  from  the  Animad- 
tertioM  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Rurgess,  D.Dn  etc, 
mMished  under  the  name  of  Crito-Cantabrigiensis, 
IH27).  A  temperate  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of 
he  passage  had  been  published  by  the  late  bishop 
Miildleton  (1808),  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  article, 
a  liich  was  also  replied  to  by  Dr.  Turton  (ut  sup.). 

In  the  year  1834,  Dr.  Wiseman  renewed  the  contro- 
versy in  favor  of  the  clause,  in  two  letters  in  the  Cath- 
>Ur  Magazine,  vol.ii  and  iii,  reprinted  at  Rome  in  1835. 
l>r.  Wiseman's  principal  arguments  are  founded  on  the 
citations  in  African  writers.  Wright's  Appendix  to  his 
Translation  of  Seller's  Hermeneutics  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  controversy  respecting  this 
clause  to  the  year  1835 ,  also  Home's  Introduction,  8th 
c<l.  ii,  185,  iv,  448-471.    Since  the  time  of  Griesbach 

it  has  been  generally  ..mi  I  in  all  critical  editions, 

ind  its  spuriousneas  was  especially  shown  in  that  of  the 
learned  Roman  Catholic  professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn  (1836), 
who  was  replied  to  by  bishop  Burgess  (cod.).  The  whole 
ground  of  the  controversy  has  more  lately  been  reviewed 
tjy  Dr.  Davidson  (lectures  on  Riblical  Criticism,  1853, 
ii,  403-426),  who  proves  conclusively  that  the  clause  is 
indefensible  cither  on  its  external  or  internal  evidence. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the 
words  in  question,  see  bishop  Horslcy's  Sermons  (i,  193). 
F>r  the  same  passage  interpreted  without  the  disputed 
words,  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Hist,  of  Turo  Texts 
[Works  [Loud.  1779],  v,  528).-Kitto,  s.  v. 


Witschel,  Johaxn  Hbihricii  Wimielm,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  9,  1769, 
at  llenscnfeld,  near  Nuremberg.  In  1H01  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Igeusdorf,  in  1811  dean  at  Gru fen- 
berg,  in  1819  pastor  and  dean  at  Katzeuhochsladt,  in 
Ruvaria,  and  diet!  April  24, 1847.  He  is  the  author  off 
an  ascetical  work  entitled,  Mot  gen-  uwl  Abendopfer 
(Nuremberg,  1806;  13th  ed.  1854)  .—Moralist-he  Matter 
(ibid.  1801;  3d  ed.  with  the  title,  Stimmm  religioser 
Krhebung,  1852):— Hermolaus  (ibid.  1796): — Auswahl 
ron  Uesdngen  und  Liedent  zur  hiiuslichrn  Frbauung 
(Hanover,  1817).  Sec  Winer,  Hamlbuch  dtr  theol.  Lit. 
ii,  334, 383, 395 ;  Theol.  Cnicersallexikon,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

W  itstack,  a  citizen  of  Stettin,  Pomcntnia,  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  converted  and  baptized  during  the  first  visit  of 
bishop  Otto  to  Stettin,  ami  endeavored  to  show  his  zeal 
for  Christianity  by  lighting  against  the  pagans.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  on  a  piratical  expedition,  and  for 
some  time  kept  in  chains.  Resorting  to  prayer  for  con- 
solation in  his  confinement,  he  was,  as  lie  thought, 
providentially  released,  and  made  his  way  hack  to  his 
home.  This  deliverance,  and  some  other  events  of  like 
character,  he  regarded  as  the  divine  call  to  him  to  pro- 
claim Christianity  tohis|ieri»hingcounlrymen.  Through 
his  aid  Otto  was  enabled  to  overcome  paganism  in  Stet- 
tin, and  place  Christianity  on  a  firm  footing.  See  Nean- 
dcr,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  iv,  26. 

Witt,  Daniki.  D.D.,n  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Bedford  County,  Va., Nov.  8,  1801.  He  united  with  the 
Church  in  December,  1821,  was  licensed  April  13, 1822, 
and  itinerated  through  several  counties  in  his  native 
state  for  two  or  three  years.  About  1825  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Church  which  he  had  organized  at  Sandy 
River,  and  for  forty-five  years  occupied  that  position. 
During  a  part  of  this  long  ministry  he  had  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  several  churches.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1871. 
See  Cathcart,  Rapiist  Kncgclop.  p.  1267.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Wittenberg,  Thk  OojCOOKD  ok,  signed  May  29, 
1536,  denotes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  also  one  of 
the  most  important,  stages  in  that  series  of  negotiations 
which,  during  the  first  period  of  the  Reformation,  was 
carried  on  in  order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  Saxon  reformers.  Politically, 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  motive  power  of 
these  negotiations;  theologically,  Bucer;  and  the  per- 
1  sonal  meeting  which  the  former  brought  about,  in  1534, 
i  between  the  latter  and  Melauchthon,  at  Cassel,  formed 
j  the  introduction  to  the  larger  assembly  at  Wittenberg, 
held  in  1536.  The  hard  words  which  Luther  let  drop 
|  in  his  letter  to  Albrccht  of  Brandenburg,  immediately 
after  Zwingli'a  death, showed  the  aversion  be  nourished 
10  him ;  and  it  was  well  known  how  anxiously  he  watched 
that  no  one  inclined  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  be  allowed  to  keep  up  community 
with  the  Saxon  camp,  as  his  letters  to  Brunswick,  MUn- 
ster,  and  Augsburg  show  (De  Welte,  iv.  472.  vi,  143). 
With  Melnnchthon,  however,  a  change  had  taken  place. 
He  learned  from  (Ecolnmpadius's  Dialogvs  that  many 
of  those  passages  from  the  fathers  which  he  had  quoted 
in  his  Senttnlia  Veterum  Aliquot  Scriptorum  de  (.'ana 
Domini  (Corpus  Iteformatorum,  vol.  xxvi)  were  mere  in- 
terpolations, and  that  Augustine  never  taught  a  "man- 
ducatio  oralis,"  etc.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Bucer,  in  April, 
1531:  *'  Aliquaudo  inter  nos  veram  et  solidam  concor- 
diam  coilurum  esse,  idque  ut  fiat,  dcum  oro,  certe  quan- 
tum possum  ad  hoc  anuitar.  Xunquam  plaruit  mUii 
htrc  tiolcntia  et  hostilis  digladiatio  inter  Luthcrum  et 
Cinglium.  Melius  illi  causa'  consnltum  fuerit,  si  sina- 
mus  paulalim  consilescere  has  tragicas  content iones" 
(ibid,  ii,  498).  Under  the  influence  of  Bucer's  ex- 
positions he  gradually  lost  all  interest  in  Luther's  pe- 
culiar conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  became 
more  and  more  anxious  for  the  elimination  of  all  ele- 
ments of  discord  between  the  two  evangelical  churches. 
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In  March,  1533,  he  wrote  to  Bocer  concerning  the 
moderation  which  both  had  hitherto  shown,  and  begs 
of  him  as  instantly  as  possible  "  ut  det  operam,  ma- 
gin  ut  contentiones  i»tas  sedentiir  atque  conailescant, 
quam  ut  exciteutur  ct  inflammentur"  (ibid,  ii,  641); 
and  in  a  letter  written  Oct.  10,1588.  Melanchthon  even 
goes  ho  far  aa  to  write  to  Bucer, "  L'tinam  saltern  noa 
aliquando  poRsemus  una  commentari  atqae  communicare 
de  doctrina  "  (ibid,  ii,  675).  The  Swiss  had  also  become 
more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  concord,  ihicer  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  the  side  of  reconciliation 
Myconius  in  Basel,  Bullitt.  ■  r  in  Zurich,  his  colleague 
Capito,  etc.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1534  an  attempt  at 
practical  union  was  made,  and  proved  successful,  in 
Wllrtcmbcrg,  and  on  July  31  a  colloquy  was  held  at 
Stuttgart,  in  the  presence  of  duke  I'lrich,  between  Si- 
mon •  ir  \  uaeus  of  Basel  and  Ambrusius  Blaurer  of  Con- 
stance, who  represented  the  Swiss,  and  Erhard  Schnepf, 
the  Lutheran  representative.  In  the  same  year,  Dec. 
27,  Bucer  and  Melanchthon  met  at  Cassel,  and  in  spite 
of  the  very  stringent  instructions  which  Luther  had 
given  Melanchthon,  they  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a 
formula  of  concord  which  satisfied  both.  Copies  of  the 
formula  were  sent  to  Urbanus  Rhegiua,  Brenz,  Amsdorf, 
and  Agricola,  with  the  request,  "an  it. a  scntientes  tole- 
ramli  sint,  ne  damncntur"  (ibid,  ii,  8*26).  On  October 
5,  1535,  Luther  wrote  to  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Ksslingcn,  to  Gerion  Seiler  and  lliibcrinus, etc.,  inviting 
them  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  formula  of  concord. 

Eisenach  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. In  April  Bucer  left  Constance,  accompanied  by 
nine  preachers.  As  they  progressed  they  were  joined 
by  Capito,  Miisculus,  Bonifacius  Wolfhard  of  Augsburg, 
Gcrvasius  Schuler  of  Memmingen,  and  Martin  Frecht 
of  Ulm.  At  Ksslingen  they  were  joined  by  others. 
Meanwhile  Luther  had  fallen  sick,  and  requested  the 
visitors  to  come  toGrimma;  they  determined,  however, 
to  go  directly  to  Wittenberg.  On  May  22,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'Bucer  and  Capito  went  to  Luther's 
study.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  again 
went  to  Luther,  accompanied  by  Bugenhagen,  Jonas, 
Cruciger,  Mcnius,  Mecum,  Weller,  and  magister  Georg 
Hovarius.  Luther  was  suffering,  irritable,  harsh ;  Ihi- 
cer l>ecame  confused.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  demanded  that 
the  Swiss  should  make  a  formal  recantation  of  what 
they  had  hitherto  believed  and  taught;  this  they  re- 
fund, on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  recant  any- 
thing which  they  had  never  taught  or  believed.  The 
next  day,  however,  everything  was  changed.  Bucer 
was  clear  and  admit,  Luther  was  mild  and  kind.  Af- 
ter some  debate  the  Saxon  theologians  retired  to  an- 
other room  to  deliberate  in  private,  and  the  result  was 
the  formula  proposed  by  the  Swiss  was  substantially 
accepted.  May  24  the  assembly  met  in  Melanchthon's 
house.  The.subjects  of  the  discussion  were  baptism, 
the  school,  etc.,  and  the  agreement  which 
arrived  at  was  chiefly  due  to  the  tact  and  resolu- 
of  Bugenhagen.  On  Sunday  Bucer  preached  in 
the  forenoon,  Luther  in  the  afternoon;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  took  the  Lord's  Supper  together. 
Lutherans,  like  Osiander  and  Amsdorf,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  result;  they  continued  to  demand  that 
Bucer  should  recant.  But  Luther  himself  spoke  for  a 
long  time  with  great  contentment  and  confidence  of  the 
affair.  In  Switzerland,  too,  there  were  some  difficulties 
to  overcome,  but  Bucer  succeeded.  See  Hcrzog,  Real- 
EncgUop.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wittesa  (or  Vittesa),  in  Hindu  mythology,  is 
the  god  of  wealth,  one  of  the  eight  protectors  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  ten  patriarchs,  Bishis,  masters  of  created 
beings.  He  always  appears  upon  a  magnificent  wagon, 
overlaid  with  precious  stonea,  or  on  awhile  featber-cov- 
crcd  horse. 

Wittich,  Ciiristoph,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
born  Oct.  7,  1625,  at  Bricg,  in  Silesia. 


He  studied  at  Groningen  and  Leyden,  was  in  l&5r- 
pointed  professor  of  theology  at  Nimegoen,  when-  %, 
lectured  for  sixteen  years,  "in  1671  he  was  caliei 
Leyden,  where  his  lectures  were  received  with  £r»t 
favor,  and  died  May  19,  1687.  He  wrote,  (Wr* 
YeritaHt  in  Scriptvra  Dtrina  et  fnfallibUi  RerK-'i 
cum  Veritate  Pkilotopkica  a  Cartesio  Itrlrcia : — r m- 
ment.  in  Epitt.  ad  Horn/ mot : — Investigate  Epittcit  v. 
Hebrttot :  —  IHsaertntio  de  Saturn  Dei.  See  Bt*~>. 
JHctiunntiire  HUlorique  Critique ;  Bent  hem,  ffe-Binm- 
scher  Kirvken  -  Staat ;  Jocher,  A  ttgemeimem  6eWr*-v 
Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Winer,  f/mulbveh  der  thevL  Lit.  i 

(a  p.) 

Wittichen,  Ferdinand  Karl,  a  Protestant  tbe- 
logian,  was  born  April  7, 1832,  and  died  March  30.  l*-_ 
at  Eschweiler,  in  Prussia.    He  is  the  author  U.  /* 
f*hre  Gottet  alt  dt$  Yatert  (Giittingen,  1865):-/ie 
Idee  det  Mentekrn  (ibid.  1868):— hit  Idee  det  Rr^- 
Gottet  (ibiiL  1872)  :—LHe  chrulliehe  LeAre,  ria  Lritftxn 
fur  den  hoheren  Religiontunterrickt  (ibid.  1874) — 
Uben  Jetu  in  urlcundUcher  DartfeUung  ( ibid.  JS7« 
(B.  P.) 

Witting,  Joiiaxn  Carl  Fkiedrich,  a  Protest*:: 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  March  30,  176>\  t 
Alfeld,  in  Hanover.  He  studied  theology  and  p'raW 
phy  at  Giittingen,  and  after  completing  his  curries' -s 
he  acted  for  ten  years  as  private  tutor  in  the  b<-u~  • 
a  nobleman.  In  1783  he  received  the  pastorate  in  L- 
leuaen,  near  Limbeck.  Here  he  wrote  his  StojT  :n  C> 
terkaltungen  am  Krankenbette  (Guttingen.  17*<*;  2d  fi 
1789) : — Gedanken  iiber  Kanteleortrdge  tend  deren  vr*a- 
mattige  Einricktung  (ibid.  1791).  In  1799  be  went  v 
Brunswick  as  second  preacher  of  St.  Magnus,  and  ad- 
vanced in  1805  to  be  first  preacher.  He  died  Jan.  :t 
1824.  Belonging  to  the  stnet  orthodox  party,  be  j  -l> 
lished,  L  eber  Rationalism**  trad  Rationalatrie  (Brao- 
wick,  1822):  —  Biblitckei  Beveitt  rem  der  hi*~:~ 
fahii  Jetu  (ibid.  1820) :  —  Practhckes  J/andtwek  jr 
Prediger  (1791  -98,6  vols.): — Grundri**  der  Tw/evt- 
und  Rriiyionslekre  (1802).  See  Doting,  J  tie 
Tkeologen  Deuttcklandt,  iv,  750  sq. ;  Winer,  //. 
der  tkeoL  Lit.  i,  369, 400, 491, 662 ;  ii,  40.    (B.  P.) 


prelate  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Fin  ken  hammer,  rev 
,  Pleistein,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Jan.  23.  I7G0.  J> 


orders  in  1782.  In  1803  he  became  head  of  the  era*v- 
pal  clerical  seminary  at  Batisbon,  in  1804  ' 
cathedral-preacher,  in  1821 
vicar  to  bishop  Sailer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  catbetta- 
provost  there.  When  Sailer  died  he  was  nnpou'if 
his  successor,  but  before  the  confirmation  reached  be 
from  Rome,  he  died,  March  8,  1833.  He  wrote.  /Vr»- 
i  ij  ii i  Catkol.de  Sacra  Scriptura  (Rath&on.  1756':— 
/'rinripia  CatkoUea  de  Matrimonii  CatMoiieorum  n-% 
Altera  Parte  Protettantica  (ibid.  1831;  Germ,  tri^i 
eod. ) : — Annotationet  in  Pentatevckum  Mogtit  I  iV. 
1796)  :—Ai«  Wort  iiber  die  Dent-  und  GlaubensfrrikrJ 
der  Protettanten  (  Sulzbacb,  1817  ) : — Con/ettariet  ? 
<EUite  Jurenili (ibid.  1832;  3d  eii.  Lat,  and" < ierra.  tfii 
—  Volhtandige  Sittenhkn  (Landshut,  1882%  and  n'rr 
ascetical  works.  See  Diepenbrock't  Trtiuervrde  (3r>4- 
am-hof,  1838) ;  Schenk,  Sailer  und  Wittmann  <  Kiii- 
bon,  1838);  Schubert,  Erirmerifngen  an  Orerberi  rsi 
Witt'  •  (Eriangen,  1835);  Sintzel,  Erinnvi  mm**  ~ 
Rhckof  Wittmann  (Katisbon,  1841);  TkeoL  r*irerrn- 
leriJton,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Uandbuck  der  tkeoL  Lit.  I  ¥>l 
467 ;  ii,  23.    (B.  P.) 

Witzcl  (IJit.  Wicflius),  Georo,  a  German 
gian,  was  born  at  Vach,  Hesse,  in  1504.  He 
theology  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1520  went  to  Wittenberg  t* 
attend  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  bat  *m 
ue\erineiess  oniaine<i  as  priest  uy  oisnop  A<t«*ip*i.  . 
Merseburg.  Appointed  vicar  in  his  native  town.  I* 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
expelled  in  1525.    Driven  away  by  the 
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war  from  Ltlbnitz,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  had  set- 
tled, he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lather,  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  N  it- meek,  but  relapsed  into  Roman- 
ism, began  to  write  with  great  violence  against  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  and  was  expelled  in  1630.  After 
some  years  of  uncertain  endeavors',  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  abbot  John  of  Fulda,  in  1540,  published  his 
principal  book,  Typus  EccUsia  Priori*,  and  presented 
bis  Querela  Paris  to  Charles  V  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 
(1544),  who  appointed  him  to  draw  up,  together  with 
Agricola,  the  Augsburg  Interim.  The  troubles  of  the 
war  induced  Witzel  to  leave  Fultla  in  155-1  and  to  settle 
at  Mavence,  where  he  published,  in  1564,  I'm  Rfgia  seu 
de  Gmtrortrriis  Religionis  Cajntibus  Reconciliandis  Srn- 
tentia.  He  died  in  1573.  See  Strobcl,  Beitrdge  zur 
I.ittratur  des  rri,  Jahrhunderts  (Nuremberg,  1786); 
Schrockh,  Kirehengetchichte,  i,  570;  iv,  242  sq. ;  Nean 
dcr,  Dt  Georgio  Wicelio  (Berlin,  1839);  Holzhausen, 
iu  Xiedner's  Zeitschrifi  fur  histor.  Theologie,  1849, 
p382sq.;  Kampfschulte,  /'.  G.  Wictlio  ejusque  Studiis 
(Paderborn,  1856);  Schmidt,  Georg  WUtel.  Ein  Alt- 
latholik  des  xcL  Jahrhunderts  (Vienna,  1876);  Ilerzog, 
Rtal-Encyklup.  s.  v.;  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop.  des  Sci- 
e*et,Religieuses,*.Y.  (B.P.) 

Witzst adt.  Haxs,  on  Anabaptist  hymn-writer  of 
the  16th  century,  is  known  by  some  hymns  which  he 
probably  wrote  in  tlie  first  half  of  that  century,  because 
he  speaks  of  the  inroad  of  the  sultan,  Suleiman  II,  in 
1521,  and  of  the  preparations  of  the  emjieror  Charles 
V  against  the  Smalkald  League,  in  1546.  One  of  his 
hymns,  Kompt  her  zu  mir,  sprichi  Gottes  Son,  has  been 
translated  into  Knglish,  "'Come  hither,'  says  the  Son 
of  God,"  by  the  Late  Dr.  Mills,  in  his  //one  Germanics, 
p.  47.  See  Schade,  in  the  Weimars'ches  Jahrbuch  fur 
deutseke  Sprache,  Literatur  und  Kunst  (Hanover,  1856), 
vol  iv ;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  14 1  sq. 
(B.  1\) 

Wizenmann,  Thomas,  a  German  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  was  born  at  Ludwigsborg,  in  WUrtcmbcrg; 
Sov.  2, 1759,  of  pietistic  parents.  After  having  passed 
;hmugh  preliminary  studies,  he  was  received  into  the 
.raining-school  and  orphanage  of  his  native  town,  as 
fttmului,  Oct.  28.  1775.  In  the  spring  of  1777  he  re- 
ligned  that  position,  however.  He  received  the  mas- 
era  degree  in  October  of  that  year,  and  in  1780  passed 
he  theological  examination  and  became  vicar  at  Ks- 
ingen.  He  had  previously  studied  deeply  the  writ- 
ngs  of  Bengel,  Oetinger,  and  Fricker,  and  continued 
o  employ  bis  leisure  in  the  examination  of  standard 
minors,  e.  g.  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Wolff,  Mendelssohn,  Jacob 
iohroe,  Herder.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  commit 
he  results  of  his  thinking  to  writing,  and  on  many  oc- 
asions  to  give  them  to  the  public,  l'fenninger's  Christ- 
icket  h/agazin  (1780-83)  contains  an  extended  series 
f  articles  contributed  by  him  ;  but  many  papers  on 
heolngical  and  psychological  subjects  were  never  pub- 
abed,  and  were  found,  usually  in  an  unfinished  state, 
mong  his  literary  remains  after  he  died.  In  1783 
t'izenmann  exchanged  his  vicariate  for  a  tutor's  place 

>  a  private  family  at  Barmen,  and,  while  journeying 
hither,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  J  acobi, 

hich  was  not  without  influence  over  his  mental  life, 
acobi  subsequently  made  him  acquainted  with  Spinoza's 

Mir*  and  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  In  April, 
784,  Wizenmann  began  a  work  on  the  gospel  according 

>  Matthew,  in  which  he  attempted  to  make  the  gospel 
arrativc  demonstrate  its  own  genuineness.  He  died 
efore  the  work  was  completed,  but  it  was  published  as 
fragment  by  Klcuker  in  1789.  In  1785  he  resigned 
is  tutorship  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of 
icobi.    In  1786  he  published  Re sulfate  der  Jacobischru 

Mendelssohn.  Philosophie,  kritlsch  untersucht,  etc.,  in 
hich  he  denied  the  possibility  of  proving  the  existence 
'  non-existence  of  Owl  by  the  method  of  demons! ra- 
on,  but  asserted  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  n 
velation  whenever  trustworthy  historical  proofs  in 
XII.-P  i*  i- 


its  support  can  be  adduced.  The  work  excited  consid- 
erable interest,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  by  many 
influential  scholars,  among  them  Jacobi,  but  Kant  pub* 
lished  an  unfavorable  criticism  in  the  Berliner  Monafs- 
schrift,  alleging  that  Wizenmann  had  convicted  himself 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  positions  assumed  in  the  Resullate. 
Wizenmann  felt  obliged  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  fanati- 
cism emanating  from  so  high  a  source,  and  made  so 
masterly  an  exposure  of  the  weak  spots  in  Kant's  argu- 
ment as  gained  him  friends  among  those  who  had  not 
previously  approved  his  book,  among  them  Hamann. 
The  strain  upon  his  delicate  constitution  had,  however, 
been  too  severe.  His  strength  gave  way,  and  he  lay 
down  to  die.  The  end  came  Feb.  22,  1787,  when  he 
had  scarcely  begun  a  course  of  what  promised  to  be 
important  labors  for  the  cause  of  truth.  A  memoir 
published  by  vou  der  Goltz,  under  the  title  Th.  Wi 
maun,  der  Ereund  Jacobi s,  etc.  (Gotha,  1859,  2  vols.). 
See  Herzog,  Real-  EncykU*p.  a.  v. 

Wjetkaera,  a  small  branch  of  Russian  dissenters, 
who,  about  A.D.  1730,  during  a  time  of  persecution, 
took  refuge  in  the  islands  of  Wjetka,  in  a 
between  Russia  and  Poland,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name.  Here  they  formed  a  separate 
community  and  built  two  monasteries,  from  which  some 
of  them  migrated,  fifty  years  later,  to  Poland,  ami  built 
a  church  and  convent  at  TachernoboRz.  They  belonged 
originally  to  the  Popoftschins,  and  their  chief  peculiari- 
ty is  that  they  will  not  take  oaths  nor  offer  prayer  for 
the  emperor. 

Wo  (usually  "ns  or  rpt,  oval,  all  onomatopoetic) 
isoften  used  in  the  English  version  where  a  softer  expres- 
sion would  be  at  least  equally  proper.  "  Wo  to  such  an 
one  T  is  in  our  language  a  threat,  or  imprecation,  which 
comprises  a  wish  for  some  calamity,  natural  or  judicial, 
to  befall  a  person;  but  this  is  not  always  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Scripture.  We  have  the  expression 
"Wo  is  me,"  that  is,  Alas,  fur  my  sufferings!  and  "  Wo 
to  the  women  with  child,  and  those  who  give  suck," 
etc.,  that  is,  Alas,  for  their  redoubled  sufferings,  in  times 
of  distress '  It  is  also  more  agreeable  to  the  gentle  char- 
acter of  the  compassionate  Jesus  to  consider  him  as 
lamenting  the  sufferings  of  any,  whether  person  or  city, 
than  as  imprecating,  or  even  as  denouncing  them,  since 
his  character  of  judge  formed  no  part  of  his  mission. 
If,  then,  we  should  read, "  Alas,  for  thee,  Chorazin  !  alas, 
for  thee,  Beihsaida!"  we  should  do  no  injustice  to  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  place  or  to  the  character  of 
the  person  speaking.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sense 
iu  which  wo  is  always  to  be  taken,  as  when  we  read. 
"Wo  to  those  who  build  houses  by  unrighteousness, 
and  cities  by  blood;"  wo  to  those  who  are  "rebellious 
against  God,"  etc,  in  numerous  passages,  especially  of 
the  Old  Test.  The  import  of  this  word,  then,  is  iu 
some  degree  qualified  by  the  application  of  it ;  where 
it  is  directed  against  transgression,  crime,  or  any  enor- 
mity, it  may  be  taken  as  a  threatening,  a  malediction; 
but"  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  where  the  subject 
is  suffering  under  misfortunes,  though  not  extremely 
wicked,  a  kind  of  lamentatory  application  of  it  would 
seem  to  be  most  proper.— Calmct,  s.  v.    See  Imirkca- 

TION. 

Wodin,  the  principal  deity  of  the  old  German  na- 
tions, to  whom, as  the  god  of  battles,  the  captives  taken 
in  war  were  sacrificed.  He  was  the  analogue  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  god  Odin  (q.  v.). 

Wodrow,  Roiikkt,  a  Scotch  minister,  antiquary, 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  Inirn  in  Glasgow  in 
1679.  He  entered  the  university  in  his  native  city  in 
1691,  and  became  librarian  of  the  college  while  studying 
divinity;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  March,  1703;  or- 
dained in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  minister  of 
Kastwood,  in  Renfrewshire,  where  he  prosecuted  his  lit- 
erary labors  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  was  active 
in  the  interests  of  a  free  church,  opposing  the  act  of 
1712  for  re-establishing  patronage,  and  becoming  the 
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most  prominent  member  of  a  committee  of  fire  clergy- 
men deputed  by  the  General  A»embly  to  proceed  to 
London,  on  the  accession  of  George  I,  to  urge  its  repeat 
He  died  March  21,  1734.  He  published,  history  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution  (1721-22;  republished  with  Me- 
moir, etc.,  1828-80) :— Life  of  Professor  (James)  Wod- 
row,  A  .J/.,  Professor  of  LHcinitg  in  the  University  of 

Glasgow  from  1692  to  1707  ( 1828) :—  Collections  upon  I  Trelawney,  in  1768,  when  he  returned  to  England,  si, 
the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  and  Most  Eminent  Ministers  spent  twelve  years  in  trying  to  establish  himself  i*  i 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1834-45) :— A  naUcta ;  or,   physician  at  several  places  in  Cornwall-    lie  died  Jci 

**   .     ■   i    j-         ii-  .   y  n  i.  .1.1-  n  ~.  -      ii    loto       II,.  ....I.K.U-.I  n. -.-».»..«  - !  


Wolcott,  John,  an  English  satirist,  better  kacwr 
as  Peter  Pindar,  was  born  at  Dodbroke,  Devonshire,  a 
1788.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician,  and  in  17-" 
accompanied  sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of  Jacn- 
ca,  to  the  West  Indies  as  medical  attendant.  Taoo 
an  avowed  unbeliever,  he  returned  to  England.  t«« 
orders  in  the  Church,  and  sailed  again  fur  Janata, 
where  he  accepted  a  small  curacy  until  the  death  i 


Materials  for  a  History  of  Remarkable  Providences,  etc. 
(1842-43),  and  other  works. 

Wodu,  one  of  the  sacred  lustrations  authorized  by 
the  Koran.  The  principal  parts  of  this  institution  are 
six :  (1)  intention,  (2)  the  washing  of  the  entire  face,  | 

(8)  the  washing  of  the  hands  and  forearms  up  to  the 
elbows,  (4)  the  rubbing  of  some  part*  of  the  head,  (5)  | 
the  washing  of  the  feet  as  far  as  the  ankles,  and  (6)  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  order.  The  institutes  of  the 
traditional  law  about  this  lustration  are  ten:  (1)  the 
preparatory  formula,  "In  the  name  of  the  most  merci- 
ful God,"  must  be  used ;  (2)  the  palms  must  be  washed 
before  the  hands  are  put  into  the  basin ;  (8)  the  mouth 
must  be  cleansed ;  (4)  water  must  be  drawn  through  the 
nostrils;  (5)  the  entire  head  and  ears  must  be  rubbed; 
(6)  if  the  beard  be  thick,  the  fingers  must  be  drawn 
through  it;  (7)  the  toes  must  be  separated;  (8)  the 
right  hand  and  foot  should  be  washed  before  the  left; 

(9)  these  ceremonies  must  be  thrice  repeated;  (10)  the 
whole  must  be  performed  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
See  Ablution. 

Wohlfarth,  Johans  Fbiedbich  Thkooor,  a 
Protestant  theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Teu- 
chel,  Dec.  16,  1795,  and  died  at  Neustadt-on-lhe-Orla 
in  1863,  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Ueber  die  Bedtutung  und  die  Eolgen  des  Streites  2 iri- 
schen  Rationalismus,  Sup*  rnaturalismus  und  Jlfysticis- 
mus  (Halle,  1833) :— IHe  Lthre  von  drr  heiligen  Schtift, 
von  dem  Standpuukle  der  Geschichte  und  Philosophie 
( Neustadt,  1835): — Ueber  den  Einfiuss  der  schdnen 
Ktinste  auf  die  Religion  und  den  Cultus  uberhaupt 
(  Leipsic,  1836): — Triumph  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  und  Wietlersehen  mber  den  Zweiftl  ( 2d  od. 
1842): — Tempel  dtr  Unsterblichkeit  oder  neue  Antho. 
logie  tier  unchtiosten  Ausspruche  uber  Eortdauer  und 
Wiedersehen  (  1837  )  :—htu  l*ben  Jesu  ( 1*12  )  .—Iter 
Pauperise u<  nach  seinem  Wesen,  Ursprunge,  Eolgen  und 
lleilmitteln  (1845) :  —  Blic he  in  das  Jenseits  (1847):— 
Luther  im  Kreise  der  Seinigen  ( 1861 ),  etc.  See  ZuchoUl, 
BM.  Theol.  s.  v. ;  Winer,  handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  32, 
89, 56, 77,  149, 174, 321, 373.    (Ii.  P.) 

Wogulian  Version.   See  Russia,  Veiuuonb  of. 

Woken,  Fbane,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  born  at  Ravin,  in  Pom- 
erania,  in  1685,  was  called  to  Wittenberg  in  1727,  where 
he  died,  Feb.  18, 1734.  He  wrote,  Diatribe  de  Magistris 
Collectionum  (PirOX  "6?3)  (Wittenberg,  1727):— 
An  Moses  Genesin  e  Schedis  Patriarcharum  Collegerit 
( ibid.  eod. ) :  —  IHssert.  de  Utilitate  A  or«e  Pentateuchi 
Samaritani  Editionis  (ibid.  1728 ) :  —  Alloquium  ad 
Eruditos  de  Utilitate  \ova-,  quam  Parat,  Editionis 
Pentateuchi  Samaritani  (ibid.  1729)  -.—Meletemata  An- 
tiquaria,  etc.  (ibid.  1730):  —  Commentatio  Exegetico- 
critica  in  Canticum  (ibid.  1 729 hiss,  de  Usu  El. 
Joseph,  in  V.  et  A'.  T.  (  ibid.  1720  )  :  —  Meditationes 
Private,  etc.  (  Leipsic,  1716-18  ):  —  Adnotationes  Exe- 
getica-  in  Prophetittm  Haggtei  (ibid.  1719) : — Samaritani 
Eusebiani,  Quatenus  ad  Vindicandum  Textum  hebrmum 
Prtrcipue  Eaciunt  (Wittenberg,  1731):—  Pitta*  Critica, 
qmv  V.  et  Jf,  T.  Textmn  Origini,  etc.  (ibid.  1718-20,2 
parts ):  —  Textus  V.  T.  Originalis  Ebr.  ab  EnaUagis 
Liberatus  (ibid.  1726).  See  Winer,  Ilamlbuch  der  thtoL 
Lit.  i,  127,  190,  230,  279;  Furst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  627. 
(B.  P.) 


14,  1819.  He  published  numerous  satirical  pieces,  rid- 
iculing the  Royal  Academy  to  such  an  extent  that  tU 
government,  it  is  said,  thought  it  worth  while  to  per- 
ch ase  his  silence  with  £300  a  year.  Collections  hi 
writings  appeared  between  1789  and  1812. 

Wolder,  Davih,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  G» 
many,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  ami  studied  at  lkstoes 
In  1577  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  St.  1'eter's,  m  ; 
native  city,  where  he  died,  Dec.  11,  10O4.     He  is  i"> 
editor  of  a  Polyglot  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin.  anJ 
German,  which  was  issued  at  Hamburg  in  1594.  IV- 
sides,  he  published  Seu-Catechismus  GesrtngbichJnt 
(ibid.  1598),  in  which  some  of  his  own  hymns  are  preu. 
See  Le  Long-Masch,  BMiotheca  Sacra,  i,  387;  J.  M  - 
leri,  Cimbria  Lilerata  (Havuiss,  1744).  i,  740  so.;  K«s. 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  296  aq.    (R  P.I 

Wold  ike,  M  Ann's,  a  Protestant  theologian  m 
Germany,  bom  at  Sommersted,  in  Sleswick.  Not.  3>. 
1699,  waa  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  it  c 
1781,  ami  died  Sept.  26,  1750.  He  is  the  aotacr  d. 
Caput  Secundum  ex  Tr.  Berachot  Eatine  Vettit  et 
A  miotatiunibus  NonnmUis  A djretis  Edidit  ( Hav»ur.»7> 
— Traciatus  Talm.Chagyti  cum  Gemara  HierosoLi- 
tine  Versus  Notisque  Jllustnttus  (ibid.  1735): — Lxik,- 
catio  JS'umini  Cujumlam  Jutbro-cabbabistici  (ibid.  1736 i : 
— Mos.  Maimonidis  Tract,  de  Cibis  Vetitis,  etc  ^  »■'■»■•- 
1722-84):  —  IHcta  Classica  Yeteris  TesUtmenti  nU_ 
1735)  :—  A pologui  Concionator.  KrangtL  adv.  A<n- 
sation.  Episcopor.et  Clerie»rum.  Ptmiijicmr.  * 
Senatui,  etc.  (  Copenhagen,  1739 ).  See  Winer.  Ho*> 
buch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  327;  FUrat,  Bibl.  Jud.  m,  & 
(B.  P.) 

Wolf,  Abraham,  a  Lutheran  theologian  ef  G» 
many,  was  born  at  Cabelitz  in  1GMO,  studied  at  11  l> 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  Kouigsberg  hi  K  * 
In  1717  he  received  the  chair  of  Oriental  kagaatt*. 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  1727,  received  the  per- 
forate of  the  Allenstadt,  together  with  a  seat  inoaw 
tory,  the  same  year,  and  died  June  20, 1731.  Hewr-u- 
Biss.  de  Aniino  ad  Cohtl.  iii",  21  : — /A?  EJihm  A  mum* 
Join  Optimo :  —  he  Loco  CoheL  tm,  11,  12  :  —  /A*.  « 
Uaggai  ii,  5,  6,  de  caSoiulioc  et  .  .  rouidc  1 
Xecessario,  etc.  See  Arnold.  Ilistorir  iter  tdsacskrft- 
schen  Universitdt :  Joe  her,  Allgtmeisues  GtUkitea- La- 
ikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wolf  (or  Wolff),  Christian  von,  a  German  pt 
losopher.  was  born  at  Breslau,  Jan.  24,  1679.  He  tin 
been  dedicated  to  the  ministry  from  his  childboed  tx 
his  parents,  and  hence  received,  as  he  himself  ei 
it,  an  ecclesiastical  education.  He 
nasium  at  home  and  at  the  University  of  Jena,  when '« 
developed  a  special  taste  for  mathematical  art 
applied  the  principles  of  the  science  to  theok^y.  H< 
preached  a  few  times  with  great  acceptability,  and  «-« 
noted  for  the  clearness  of  his  explanations.*  He  t» 
a  professor  at  Halle  from  1707  to  172S,  when  he  *x> 
driven  from  the  country  by  Frederick  William  L 
assumed  a  simikr  positiou  at  Id ar burp.  In  174*  a* 
was  recalled  to  Halle  by  Frederick  II,  where  be  ** 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Here  a*  re- 
mained until  his  death,  April  9,  1754.  See  Uebaraea 
history  of  Philosophy,  ii,  116;  Hagenbach,  Ihsten  -/ 
thr  Church  in  the  18/A  ami  19th  Centuries,  i  117  s- 
St&stbiogrophie  (published  by  Wuttke,  Leipsic,  1*41)- 

Wolf,  Friedrich  August,  a 
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was  charged  with  the  direction  of  a  Protestant   1Uhed  b.v  «urlitt  in  the 


Han  of  German}',  was  born  July  81, 1784.  He  was  ap- 
x>inted  preacher  at  St.  Peter's,"  in  Lcipstc,  in  1805,  and 
lied  Aug.  12,  1841.  He  left  in  MS.  sermons,  which 
sere  published  by  Kritz  (Leipsic,  1841-44,  6  vols.), 
fce  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  171 ;  Zuchold, 
Hibl  TkeoL  ii,  1468.    (B.  P.) 

Wolf  (Lat  Wolfui),  Jerome,  a  learned  German, 
vas  born  in  the  priuci|ialily  of  Oettingen  (Swabia), 
Vug.  13,  1516.   As  an  envoy  to  Nordlingen  and  then 

-  Nuremberg,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient  j 
anguages.    His  misanthropy  and  morbid  asceticism 

t  ••«  i;t»d  his  promotion,  but  at  length,  in  1536,  the 
leath  of  his  father  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  his 
ticlination  for  study.  The  fame  of  Melanchthon  at- 
ractcd  him  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  opportunities 
o  hear  the  lectures  of  Luther  aud  Amerbach.  In  1545 
te 

chool  at  Mlllhausen  ( Thuringia ),  but  he  left  this 
Koitiou  after  a  very  brief  trial,  and  from  that  time 
le  lived  in  the  homes  of  his  friends  at  Tubingen  and 
itrasburg,  devoting  his  time  to  translating  the  Greek 
mthors  into  Latin.  In  1557  he  obtained  the  position  of 
lirector  of  the  college  of  Augsburg,  and  thus  of  the  libra- 
y,  which  position  he  held  until  bis  death,  Oct.  8, 1580. 
:1c  wrote,  De  Veto  et  Licit  a  U$u  Astrologim  (1558) : — De 
Krpedita  Utriutqm  Lingua  Discendm  Jiatione: — Ju- 
ticutm  de  Poetis  Isgcndit : — De  Christiana  Classis  Vie- 
oria.  He  is  better  known  by  his  Latin  translations, 
iccnmpanied  with  notes,  of  Isocratea  (1549, 1570),  De- 
nusthenes  (1549),  Nicetas  (1557),  Zonaraa  (eod.),  Epic- 
etus  (1560),  Nicephorus  Gregorius  (1562),  and  Suidas 
1564).  These  were  published  at  Basle.  See  Hoefer, 
Voer.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

^Wblt,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
rho  died  May  31,  1875,  at  Stulberg,  near  Homburg, 
lean  and  member  of  consistory,  is  the  author  of,  IHe 

rgttchichte  oder  Genesis  cap.  t-rt,  6  (Homburg,  1860) : 
-IHe  Bedevttmg  der  Weittchopfung  nach  Satur  und 
hkrift  (1866).    (B.  P.) 

Wolfenbuttel  Fragmentc  (or  Fragments  of 
he  Wolfenbiittel  Anonymous  Work)  is  the  name  of  a 
rork  written  from  the  deistic  point  of  view  to  contest 
he  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  of  which  Leasing  (q.  v.) 
>egan  to  publish  fragments  in  1774.  As  early  as  1771, 
luring  a  visit  to  Berlin,  he  tried  to  rind  a  publisher 
f  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Ch.  F.  Nicolai 
nd  Mows  Mendelssohn  to  the  contrary,  but  as  the 
oval  censor  ( though  he  promised  not  to  interfere 
■  ith  the  publication)  refused  to  authorize  it,  he  gave 
p  the  plan  for  the  time.    In  1773,  however,  he  began 

0  issue  a  kind  of  periodical  publication,  Zur  Geschichte 
nd  Litterutur  out  dm  Sihdlzen  der  herzogiichen  liibUo- 
keft  zu  Wolfenbuttel,  which  was  exempted  from  the 
nntrol  of  the  ducal  censor;  and  in  the  third  number 
f  that  publication  appeared,  in  1774,  the  first  instal- 
aent  of  the  work,  Von  Duldung  der  I  feist  en,  Fragment 
inet  Ungenannten,  accompanied  with  a  few  cautious 
emarks  by  the  editor,  but  very  adroitly  introduced  by 
he  preceding  article.  The  fragment  attracted  no  par- 
icular  attention ;  but  when,  in  1777,  the  whole  fourth 
umber  was  occupied  by  fragments,  of  which  some, 
'nmoglichkeit  ciner  OJfimbarung,  Durchgang  der  In  (tr- 
im (lurch  das  rotke  i/eer,  Ueber  die  Awferstehungs- 
richickie,  ttc~,  were  of  a  rather  pronounced  character, 
uite  a  sensation  was  produced;  and  leasing  did  not 
lil  to  deepen  the  impression  by  publishing,  in  1778,  in 
he  form  of  an  independent  book,  a  new  fragment,  I  on 
em  Zwecke  Jesu  und  seiner  Jknger.  He  immediately 
»st  his  privilege  of  publishing  anything  without  the 
ermit  of  the  censor,  and  a  violent  controversy  with 
he  orthodox  party  began,  the  most  prominent  figure 
f  which  was  the  Lutheran  pastor,  Johann  Melchior 
ibtze  (q.  v.).  After  the  death  of  Leasing,  the  seven 
agments  which  he  had  published  appeared  in  Berlin 

1  1784  (4th  ed.  1835).    Some  more  fragments,  which 


appeared  in  1787,  edited  by  C  A.  E.  Schmidt,  a  pseudo- 
nym for  Andreas  Ricro,  canon  of  Brunswick.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  fragments,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  Germau  deism, 
was  Samuel  Keimarus  (q.  v.).  Leasing  tried  to  lead 
public  curiosity  on  a  wrong  track  by  hinting  that  the 
author  probably  was  Johann  Lorenz  Schmidt,  editor  of 
the  Wertheim" Bible  (q.  v.).  But  already  Hamann 
mentions  Keimarus  as  the  author  in  a  letter  to  Herder, 
of  Oct.  13,  1777;  aud  the  authorship  was  afterwards 
established  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  declaration  of 
the  son  of  Keimarus,  made  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
managers  of  the  Hamburg  town-library,  to  whom  he 
also  presented  a  complete  mauuscript  of  the  entire 
work  of  his  father.  The  letter,  written  in  1813,  a  year 
before  the  death  of  the  younger  Keimarus,  was  pub 


1827,  No.  55,  and  by  Klose,  in  Niednera  Zeittcnrijl, 
die  historisehe  Theolor/ie  (1850),  p.  519  aq.  See  Rope, 
Johann  Mtlchior  Gdtze  (Hamburg,  I860),  p.  152  sq.; 
Strauss,  Herman  Samuel  Beimarus  und  seine  Schutz- 
»chr\ft  fur  die  vernwiftigen  Verehrer  Gottes  (ibid.  1862): 
Mbnckeberg,  Hermann  8.  Reitnarus  und  Johann  Chri- 
stian EUmam  (ibid.  1867);  Fischer,  Geschichte  der 
neueren  Philosophie  (  2d  ed.  Heidelberg,  eod. ),  ii,  759- 
772;  Plitt-IIerzog,  Real-Encyklop.  a.  v.  "  Fragmented 
(B.  P.) 

WolflF,  Lupwig,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1808.  He  was  brought  up  in  rational- 
ism, but  the  influence  of  Leo  and  J.  M  tiller,  of  Halle, 
gave  him  that  true  foundation  on  which  be  after- 
wards lived  and  labored.  In  1866  be  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Ottenstein  diocese.  He  died  at 
Halle,  Oct,  15, 1877.    (B.  P.) 

Wolfflin.  CiiRtSTOPH,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germanv,  was  bom  at  Owen,  in  Wurtemberg,  Dec  23, 
1625.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  in  1651  deacon  nt 
Aurach,  in  1657  at  Tubingen,  in  1659  professor  of  Greek, 
and  in  1660  was  made  doctor  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1669  duke  Eberhard  HI  appointed  him  court- 
preacher,  and  provost  of  Lorch.  In  1680  duke  Frederic 
Charles  appointed  him  provost  of  Stuttgart,  a  position 
which  has  never  again  been  occupied  after  Wolfflin. 
He  died  Oct.  30,  1688.  He  wrote,  Exercilationes  8  de 
Laptu  A  da  in  i : — Exercitt.  7  de  Obligatione  Credendi  in 
Christum:— Exercitt.  6  de  PanUentia  Tyriorvm  et  Sido- 
niorum; — Dissert.de  Triduo  Mortis  Christi: — Historia 
Ineestus  AorAi,  etc.  See  Fiscblin,  Memoria  Theologo- 
rum  1  irtembeigensium ;  Freheri.  Theatrum  Eruditorum; 
Jocber,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-IjexHam,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wolfgang  or  Anhai/t  is  known  from  the  history 
of  the  reformation  as  one  of  those  German  princes  who 
fought  for  the  cause  of  Luther.  Born  in  1492,  be  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1608.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in 
1521,  the  new  doctrine  found  in  him  a  strong  arm 
aud  Luther  a  true  friend.  In  his  own  country  he  in- 
troduced the  reformed  doctrine,  and  was  its  warmest 
promoter  at  home  and  abroad.  He  opposed  the  em- 
peror, signed  in  1529  the  protest  at  Spenger,  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  1530 ;  and  here  (at  Augsburg)  it 
was  that  he,  together  with  George  of  Brandenburg, 
told  the  emperor  that  they  would  rather  give  up  their 
heads  than  follow  the  procession  on  Corpus-Christ i  day. 
He  belonged  to  the  promoters  of  the  League  of  Sraal- 
kald,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  war  brought 
upon  him  the  ban  of  the  empire  and  the  loss  of  his  estate, 
which  was  given  to  the  Spaniard  Ladrone.  On  horse- 
back he  left  his  castle  in  Bernburg,  singing  Luther's 
famous  battle-song  of  the  reformation  "  Em'  feste  Burg." 
In  1552  his  estates  were  returned  to  him,  and  he  died 
March  23,1566.  See  Theol.  Utnver$allexikon,  a. v.  (B.P.) 

Wolflein  (Lat,  Lupulus),  Hkixmch,  a  Swiss  hagi- 
ographer,  was  born  about  1470  at  Beme.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium  at  his  native  place,  and  canon 
of  the  chapter.  The  doctrines  of  Zwingli,  who  had  been 
hia  disciple,  he  corrupted.    He  spread  with  anlor  the 
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religious  reform,  married  in  1524,  was  appointed  in  1527 
secretary  of  the  consistory,  and  died  in  1582.  Wblnein 
contributed  much  towards  reviving  the  tone  of  litera- 
ture among  his  compatriots.  He  wrote,  Vita  Nicolai 
Subsiluani  (1501);  it  was  republished  bv  J.  Eichhorn, 
under  the  tide,  Historia  F.  NkoUxi  de  Saxo  (Fribourg. 
1608:  Constance,  1681) :— Officium  S.  VinctntU  Martyris 
(Basle,  1517).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gine'rale,  ft.  v. 

Wolfrath,  Fkiedrich  Wii.hklm,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  (iermany,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1757,  at  Glilck- 
atadt.  In  1794  he  was  called  as  pastor  primarius  to 
Husum,  in  1798  as  court  -  preacher  to  Gluckstadt,  in 
1805  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theologv  to  Rintcln,  and 
died  June  26,  1812.  He  wrote,  Was  'toll  der  Candidttt 
der  Theologie  icissen  f  (Altdorf,  1800)  :-Versuch  tines 
Lehrbuchs  der  allgetneinen  Katechetik  und  Didaktik,  etc 
(Lerogo,  1807,  1808)  :—Fragen  iiber  litnrgische  Gegen- 
statute,  etc.  (Hamburg,  1792)  -.—Predigten  (ibid.  1791-97, 
8  vols.) : — Grist liche  Reden  (Altona,  1791) : — jt/rw*cA*n- 
leben  und  Schicksal  (Rinteln,  1808) :— Religionslehrbuch 
(Hamburg,  1811):— Liturgisches  Ifandbuch  (Marburg, 
1806).  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  45,  51 , 69, 
76. 126, 182, 141, 163, 174, 175, 199, 202, 237, 280, 330, 360, 
864.  (RP.) 

Wolfssohn,  Aaron,  also  called  A  aron  Halle,  a  Ger- 
man rabbi,was  born  in  1736,  and  died  at  Ftlrth,  March  20, 
1835.  He  was  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  worked  in  the  department  of  Biblical  exegesis  and 
Hebrew  literature  in  conjunction  with  Joel  Lbwe,G.Solo- 
mon,  etc  He  published  a  German  translation  of  Lamen- 
tations, with  an  elaborate  Hebrew  introduction  and  com- 
mentary by  Lowe  (Berlin,  1788) :— a  translation  of  Esther, 
with  a  Hebrew  introduction,etc(ibid.eod.) : — a  transla- 
tion of  Ruth,  with  a  Hebrew  introduction,  etc(ibid.  eod.) : 
— a  Hebrew  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  writ- 
ten conjointly  with  Lowe,  accompanying  Mendelssohus 
translation  of  this  book  (ibid.  1789):— the  book  of  Job, 
with  a  German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary 
(Prague,  1791 ;  Vienna,  1806) :— the  first  book  of  Kings, 
with  a  German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary 
(Breslau,1809  ) :— critical  ami  exegetical  annotations  on 
the  vision  of  Habakkuk  (ibid.  1806) :— a  German  trans 
latum  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Habakkuk,  published 
in  the  periodical  Jedidja,  ii,  107  sq. :— a  German  transla- 
tion and  Hebrew  exposition  of  the  Sabbatic  and  festi- 
val lessons  (Berlin,  1790) :— a  Hebrew  primer,  entitled 
'•""--N.,  with  an  introduction  by  D. Friedlander  (ibid, 
cod.).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  533  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
a.  v. ;  Steinachneider,  Catalogus  I.ibr.  Hebr.  in  MM. 
Jiodl.  col  2782-2734 ;  the  same,  Hi'.},  ffandbuch,  p.  151 ; 
Dessauer,  Getch.  der  Israeliten,  p.  608 ;  Delitzsch,  Getch. 
d.  jud.  Poesie,  p.  100, 107.    (  B.  P.) 

WoUaston,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  for 
some  time  father  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  sixty-two 
years  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  was  born  in  1788.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  afterwards  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1758.  Such  was 
the  high  character  he  sustained,  that  he  was  chosen 
mathematical  lecturer;  and  while  at  Cambridge  he  was 
also  engaged  in  editing  Newton's  Principia.  He  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stratford,  Suffolk,  in  1754 ; 
to  the  rectory  of  Dengey,  Essex,  in  December,  1762;  and 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Marv  Aldermary,  London,  in  1774. 
He  died  Feb.  14,  1826.  See  (Lond.)  Annual  Register, 
1826,  p.  226. 

WoUaston,  WilUam,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Colon  Clauford,  Staffordshire.  March 
26, 1659;  became  pensioner  at  Sidney  Collcge,Cambridge, 
in  1674;  took  deacon's  orders  about  1681 ;  became  assist- 
ant master  of  Birmingham  School;  was  ordained  priest 
in  1686;  inherited  a  large  estate  in  1688,  and  thereafter 
passed  his  time  in  literary  leisure  in  London,  where  he 
died,  Oct,  29, 1724.  He  published,  The  Design  o  f  a  Part 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclrsiastes  ;  or,  the  L'nreasonableness  of 
Men's  RestUu  Contentions  for  the  Present  Enjoyments, 


Represented  in  an  English  Poem  (1691): — and 

of  Nature  Delineated  ( 1 722).    He  also  left  a  twin  a 

works  in  MS.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  a  v. 

Wolle,  Chki8TOPH,«  Protestant  theologian^, 
many,  was  born  Jan.  24, 1700,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  w 
prosecuted  his  theological,  philosophical,  and  Orieri 
studies.  On  presenting  and  defending  bis  disarm.:*. 
De  Facultatibus  JnteUeetualibus  in  Bonos  Habits:  Mi- 
tandis,  he  was  allowed  to  lecture  as  private  drw. 
In  1746  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  r»n 
later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology.  Ht 
his  lectures  with  a  discourse,  In  Antou.  CoSrnmi 
Christiana  Religione  ut  ab  Ipso  Christo  et  Ejus  fnsr^.  , 
Tradita  est,  NuUi  rei  Minus  quant  Pus  Frautiks  Ft- 
vente.  He  died  July  6, 1761.  Of  his  many  wmir.fi  o 
mention,  Diss.  PhUoL  Sacra  de  Regulis  xix  lUrmm* 
cis,  ad  Circumspectam  Scripturtz  Same  /tfwfraites*. 
etc  (Leipsic  1722):— Diss,  de  Mysteriis  Oratiota  * 
Mysteria  Rerelationis  Padagogicis  (ibid,  eod.)  :—/**. 
Regula  Hermeneutic*  vtpi  rijc  iaoiwauiac  tm  an* 
wpiac  Usu  et  A  busu  (ibid.  1723)  -.—Diss,  de  ItidU  Sm 
Testamenti  Quatuor  ab  Interpunctionilms  Xoeit  Yuuir- 
tis  (ibid.  1725)  .—Die  Ruhe  der  Seelen,  das  kfidsk  <;» 
in  diesem  Lebeu,  oder  kurze  Avslegung  des  Pnivr* 
Salomo.  etc.  (ibid.  1729)  -.—Diss,  de  Singular*  Far*  t 
Futo  iMthi,  ad  Genes,  xxri,  26  (ibid.  1730, 17«):-fra 
de  Parallelism**  Nori  Testamenti  Verba  Ii  emm  In  Hta 
Caute  Instituendo  (ibid.  1731),  etc  See  Doting, 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deuttchlunds,  iv,  755  sq.:  Ftx. 
BM.  Jud.  iii,  584  sq. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  iked.  U 
L  110,  111,  115, 126, 129, 159, 168,  629.    (B.  P.) 

Wolleb,  Joiianxks,  a  theologian  of  the  Referr-.! 
Church,  was  born  Nov.  80,  1586,  at  Basle,  when  U 
father,  Oswald,  was  •  magistrate.  At  the  age  of  i«  • 
ty,  after  preliminary  courses  in  philosophy  and  tte*r 
ogy,  in  both  of  which  he  excelled,  he  was  orusint-J 
I  the  ministry.  In  1607  he  was  made  city  deacon  ,  r: 
S  1611  pastor  of  St.  Elizabeth's;  in  1618  pastor  at  tb«U 
J  thedral,  as  successor  to  Grynaeus,  and  professor  of  :* 
I  Old  Test.,  as  successor  to  Sebastian  Beck.  H«  *w<  i 
number  of  dissertations,  and  a  single  theological »  r» 
the  Compendium  Theologia  Christiana  (I626.V*  ; 
of  only  273  pages,  but  a  masterpiece  of  compact  brenrj 
clear  arrangement,  and  thorough  romprehtnareae*  i- 
respects  all  important  doctrinal  matters.  It  was  c: 
a  text-book  at  Basle  and  several  other  reformed  sar.  r- 
shies.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Basle  in  1634.  l 
a  third  at  Amsterdam  in  1638.  An  English  edit**  M 
prepared  by  Alexander  Boss,  and  published  under  t  - 
title,  WolUbius  Christian  Divinity.  Wolleb  did  tot  ir< 
to  sec  the  success  of  his  book,  but  died  of  the  pU^w 
Nov.  24,  1629,  leaving  two  sons,  Johann  Jacvb  1 1 
Th  cod  or,  both  of  whom  afterwards  became  paston  t 
Basle,  and  in  1667  died  of  the  same  disease.  A* 
ume  of  funeral  sermons  by  Wolleb  appeared  in  pn*  a 
1657.    See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  a.  v. 

WoUgaat,  Johann  Fkikdricii,  ft  Protestant  ti* 
ologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Schweiduiu.  M17  H 
1797,  and  died  March  29, 1839.  He  is  the  hiIm  >< 
Kirchenagende  fur  Stadt-  und  Eandprediger  (Brtsir 
181 1,  2  parts).  See  Winer,  Uandbvck  dertkedU  1 
280.    (B.  P.) 

W6Uner,  Christoph,  the  Prussian  stateasu  i 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II,  who  crigiostrd  * 
famous  religious  edict  in  which  orthodoxy  in  itsdet 
was  commande<l,  was  born  in  1782  at  Doberirx.  tod  « 
at  lii>t  an  orthodox,  though  tolerant,  theologian.  Ii' 
became  engaged  in  secular  affairs  after  a  time,  snl 
signed  his  pastorate  at  Behnitz.    During  nftcen  rfsr 
(1766-80)  he  contributed  nearly  all  the  review*  a 
<lomestic  and  horticultural  matters  which  appear^  > 
Nicolai's  AUgemeine  deutsche  Bibliothek.    lu  177*  Sf 
joiuea  an  onier  01  lemptars  touuaexi  at  o  je*oa'.TT.  - 
a  certain  knight,  TheojthUus  a  Cygna,  which  prow** 
to  open  the  wav  into  the  most  secret  mvtteriejef  Mrs* 
In  1777  he  publiabed  in  Nicolai'a  Bibliothek  a  pep*: 
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xmcerning  "the  impending  destruction  or  the  prevalent 
ationalistic  enlightenment."  He  became  tutor  in  po- 
itical  economy  to  the  crown-prince  in  1782,  was  enno- 
ded  in  1786,  and  appointed  councillor  of  finance  and 
ntendant  of  royal  buildings,  etc  On  July  3,  1788,  he 
*as  made  minister  of  the  department  of  justice,  which 
ncluded  in  its  jurisdiction  the  affair*  of  the  Church,  and 
a  that  position  was  employed  by  the  king  to  place  a 
iarrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  "enlighten- 
ncnt,"  which  had  become  powerful  in  the  land.  The 
Momma  religious  edict,  written  by  Wollner,  was  issued 
ii  consequence,  July  9.  It  accorded  liberty  of  belief  to 
jrerybody,  but  ordered  that  teachers  who  could  not 
iccept  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  orthodoxy  should 
•i t her  resign  their  positions  or  refrain  from  promul- 
;»tiug  their  own  views,  and  in  public  support  those  of 
he  Church,  under  penalty  of  "  being  dismissed  and  still 
norc  severely  punished."  The  edict,  issued  in  the 
wan  try  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  after  fifty  years  of 
;<ivernmental  principles  of  a  directly  opposite  character, 
>riHiuced  an  immense  excitement,  and  called  forth  more 
Imn  a  hundred  pamphlet  reviews,  about  one  third  of 
*hich  were  in  its  favor,  and,  curiously  enough,  one  by 
Semler,  the  father  of  rationalism,  was  in  this  class. 
Suthtng  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  edict  was  done, 
lowever,  for  about  two  years;  but  then  a  royal  order, 
la i i'tl  Aug.  1 3,  1791,  compelled  Wollner  to  proceed 
iirainst  offenders,  e.  g.  Bahrdt  (q.  v.),  who  had  ridiculed 
he  edict  by  writing  a  comedy  upon  it.  A  commission, 
*f  which  pastor  Hermes  of  Breslau  was  the  head,  was 
nstitutcd  by  the  king  to  give  effect  to  the  edict;  but 
is  its  members  were  altogether  unknown  in  the  learned 
world,  its  authority  was  not  great,  and  its  work  unim- 
x.rtant.  It  addressed  threatening  fulminations  to 
Soaaalt,  Niemeyer,  Kant,  the  University  of  Halle,  etc., 
vbich  were  followed  by  no  consequences  whatever. 
With  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  HI  (1797),  all 
he  measures  taken  to  advance  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
ivcre  set  aside.  Wollner  retained  his  office,  and  in  1798 
itlempted  to  revive  the  religious  edict,  but  received  a 
sotting  rejoinder  from  the  king.  He  resigned  and  re- 
ired  to  his  estates,  where  he  died,  respected  for  his 
:haracter  and  abilities,  in  the  year  1800.  See  Teller, 
Oaikschrijt  aiif  lltrm  Sfuafsministcr  e.  Wollner,  etc. 
1802 ;  Das prenssische  Reliyiunsedilct, etc  (Leipsic,  1842); 
Haiiso,  (Jtsch.  tLpreuu.  Staaii,  i,  165  sq.,  201  sq. ;  Sack, 
Vf*<h.d.gtUtl.  Ministeriiims  W6llner,'m  Niedner's  Zeit- 
tckr.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1863,  No.  8. 

Woltera,  Albrecht,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Ciermany,  who  died  at  Halle,  March  30,  1878,  doctor 
md  professor,  is  the  author  of  Predigten,  published  in 
1817,  I860,  and  1874  :—ReformatioHsgeschichte  der  Stodt 
Wrstlbiszur  Heftst 

Hires  ref or  mitten  Bekenntnissrs 
lurch  die  weseler  Synode  (last  cd.  Bonn,  1868)     (B.  P.) 

Wolters,  Otto  Ludwig  Siegmund,  doctor  of 
theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Catherine's,  at  Hamburg,  was 
l*>rn  there  Dec  17,  1796,  and  died  May  13, 1874.  For 
thirty  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  St.  Catherine's, 
i"  his  uative  place,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  truest 
Jttd  most  learned  sons.  His  sermons  were  rencatedlv 
printed.    See  Zuchold,  BUA.  Theol.  ii,  1469.    (B.  P.) 

Woltersdorf,  Ernst  Gottmkb,  an  evangelical 
hymn-writer,  was  born  at  Friedrichsfeldc,  near  Berlin, 
May  31,  1725.  He  was  a  student  of  Halle,  and  resided 
and  taught  in  the  orphanage.  In  1744  he  became  a 
private  tutor,  and  four  years  afterwards  associate  pastor 
it  Hunzlau.  He  evinced  great  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  and  consented  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  an  orphanage  founded  in  his  parish  by  a  mason 
named  Zahn.  This  institution  enjoved  his  supervision 
until  bis  death,  Dec  17,  1761.  Woltersdorf  possessed 
uncommon  readiness  in  versification,  and  was  con- 
tinually tempted  to  spread  his  thoughts  over  a  great 
leal  of  surface.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  largely  in  the 
•tyle  of  Zinzendorf,  with  whom  he  shared  many  doc- 
trinal views,  though  not  otherwise  connected  with  him. 


Several  of  them  have  considerable  value,  and  have 
found  deserved  admission,  in  a  revised  and  abridged 
form,  in  the  hymn-books  of  various  evangelical  church- 
es. He  had  the  ability  to  seize  upon  some  pregnant 
word  taken  from  Scripture  or  other  source,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  different  light  with  every  succeeding  stro- 
phe, and  did  this  in  several  of  his  hymns.  This  power 
led  him  to  write  also  a  number  of  parodies.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Psalms  (1750;  2d  cd.  1768;  a  re- 
cent ed.,  by  Schneider,  accompanied  with  a  biography 
of  the  author,  Dresden,  1849).  A  second  collection  was 
issued  in  1751.  This  volume  contains  a  list  of  other 
writings  by  Woltersdorf,  generally  admonitions  address- 
ed to  the  young.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  sketches 
of  sermons  prepared  by  him  was  published.  See  Her- 
zog,  Real-  EncyUop.  a.  v. 

Wolzogen,  Johann  Ludwig  von,  a  famous 
Socinian,  was  born  in  1599,  in  Austria,  of  a  family  be- 
longing to  the  Calvinistic  Church,  and  died  in  1685, 
at  Sohlichtingsheim,  near  Fraustadt.  His  exegetical 
writings  are  found  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Fratrum  Polono- 
rum  (Amsterdam,  1656).  He  also  wrote,  Comjxndium 
Religionis  Christianas  (ibid.  cod.).  His  Opera  Omnia 
were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year.  See 
Winer,  llatulbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  17, 81, 808,419,  Fock, 
Per  Socimanismus  (Kiel,  1847) ,  Theol.  Unieertallexi- 
Awi,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Wolzogen,  Ludovlcus  van,  a  Reformed  theo- 
logian of  Holland,  was  born  in  1632.  After  completing 
his  studies,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany, 
and  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  French  congregation 
at  Grriningen.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
Utrecht,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  called  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  died,  Nov.  13, 1690.  He  wrote,  Orator 
Sacer,  seu  Praceptiones  de  Ration*  Concionandi  — 
Tractatus  de  Scripturte  Sacra  Interprete  —  Dissert. 
Critico  -  Theologicam  de  Correctione  Scnbartim,  etc. 
After  his  death  there  was  published,  in  1700,  Explica- 
tion de  Ui  Priere.  See  Burmann,  Trajectum  Eruditum , 
Isttrts  sur  la  Vie  tt  sur  la  Mori  de  hmu  de  Wolzogue 
( Amsterdam,  1692)  i  Lud.  Wolzogenii  A pologia  Paren- 
talis,  Auctore  Pet.  Ysamio  (ibid  1693),  Jdcher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehtien-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Woman  (Heb.  rTCX,  ishshah  [plur  a  masc 

form  contracted  for  men],  fem.  of  C "X,  ish,  as 

vira  [in  rirago]  from  rtV,  and  avlpic  from  dvi)p),  like 
our  own  term  woman,  is  in  the  Hebrew  (and  so  the 
Greek,  yvvi))  used  of  married  and  unmarried  females. 
See  Man. 

I.  Original  Position  of  the  Sex.— The  derivation  of 
the  word  shows  that,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  woman  was  man  in  a  modified  form 
— one  of  the  same  race,  the  same  genus,  as  man ,  a  kind 
of  female  man.  How  slightly  modified  that  form  is, 
how  little  in  essential  structure  woman  differs  from  man, 
physiology  has  made  abumlantly  clear.  Variant,  how- 
ever, in  make  ns  man  and  woman  are,  they  differ  Btill 
more  in  character;  and  yet  the  great  features  of  their 
hearts  and  minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  it 
requires  no  depth  of  vision  to  sec  that  these  twain  are 
one!  This  most  important  fact  is  characteristically 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  in  the  account  given  of  the  for- 
mation of  woman  out  of  one  of  Adam  s  ribs:  a  represen- 
tation to  which  currency  may  have  the  more  easily 
been  given,  from  the  apparent  space  there  is  between 
the  lowest  rib  and  the  bones  on  which  the  trunk  is 
supported.  M  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  lie  called  Wom- 
an, because  she  was  taken  out  of  man."  An  immediate 
and  natural  inference  is  forthwith  made  touching  the 
intimacy  of  the  marriage-bond:  "Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  bis  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  "  (Gen.  ii,  21- 
24).  This  narrative  is  hence  effectively  appealed  to  as 
supplying  an  argument  for  enforcing  tbe  duties  of  the 
husband  towards  the  wife  (Eph.  v,  28-31).   Those  who 
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have  been  pleased  to  make  free  with  this  simple  nar- 
rative may  well  be  required  to  show  how  a  rude  age 
could  more  effectually  have  been  taught  the  essential 
unity  of  man  and  woman — a  unity  of  nature  which  de- 
mands, and  is  perfected  only  in,  a  unity  of  soul.  The 
conception  of  the  Biblical  writer  goes  beyond  even 
this,  but  does  not  extend  further  than  science  and  ex- 
perience unite  to  justify.  There  was  solid  reason  why 
it  was  not  good  for  Adam  "to  be  alone."  Without  a 
helpmeet  he  would  have  been  an  imperfect  being.  The 
genus  homo  consists  of  man  and  woman.  lk>th  are 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  man.  The  one  supplements 
the  qualities  of  the  other.  They  are  not  two,  but  one 
Heidi,  and  as  one  body  so  one  soul. 

The  entire  aim,  then,  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  was, 
by  setting  forth  certain  great  physical  facts,  to  show 
the  essential  unity  of  man  and  woman,  yet  the  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  on  the  former;  and  so  to  en. 
courage  and  foster  the  tendereat  and  moat  considerate 
love  between  the  two,  founded  on  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  each — preeminence,  strength,  intellectual  power,  and 
wisdom  on  the  one  aide;  reliance,  softness,  grace,  and 
beauty  on  the  other  at  the  same  time  that  the  one 
set  of  excellences  lose  all  their  worth  unless  as  exist- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  other.  Many  usages  of 
early  times  interfered  with  the  preservation  of  this 
theoretical  equality  :  we  may  instance  the  existence 
of  polygamy,  the  autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head 
of  the  family  under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the 
treatment  of  captives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tone  was 
maintained  generally  on  this  subject  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the 
force  of  puhlic  opinion. 

II.  Comlition  of  Anctrnt  Hebrew  Females. — 1.  Liber- 
ty.— Women  appear  to  have  enjoyed  Considerably  more 
freedom  among  the  Jews  than  is  now  allowed  them  in 
western  Asia,  although  in  other  respects  their  condition 
and  employments  seem  to  have  been  not  dissimilar. 
At  present*  women  of  all  ranks  are  much  confined  to 
their  own  houses,  and  uever  see  the  men  who  visit 
their  husbands  or  fathers,  and  in  towns  they  never  go 
abroad  without  their  persons  and  faces  being  complete- 
ly shrouded  they  also  take  their  meals  apart  from  the 
males,  even  of  their  own  family.  But  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts they  enjoy  more  freedom,  and  often  go  about  un- 
veiled Among  the  Jews,  women  were  somewhat  less 
restrained  in  their  intercourse  with  men,  and  did  not 
generally  conceal  their  faces  when  they  went  abroad. 
Only  one  instance  occurs  in  Scripture  of  women  eating 
with  men  (Ruth  ii,  14) ,  but  that  was  at  a  simple  refec- 
tion, and  only  illustrates  the  greater  freedom  of  rural 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  harem,  or 
in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wives 
and  maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  open- 
ly with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.  Kebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with  her 
face  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence  of  her 
affianced  (Gen.  xxiv,  64,  65).  Jacob  saluted  Rachel 
with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxix, 
II).  Each  of  these  maidens  was  engaged  in  active 
employment,  the  former  in  fetching  water  from  the 
well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  Hock.  Sarah  wore  no 
veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  formed  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing her  to  be  mnrried  (Gen.  xii,  14-19).  An  outrage 
on  a  maiden  in  the  open  field  was  visited  with  the  sc- 
punishment  (Deut.  xxii,  25-27),  proving  that  it 
not  deemed  improper  for  her  to  go  about  unpro- 
tected. Further  than  this,  women  played  no  inconsid- 
erable part  in  public  celebrations:  Miriam  headed  a 
band  of  women  who  commemorated  with  song  and 
dance  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  xv,  20, 
21);  Jephthah's  daughter  gave  her  father  a  triumphal 
reception  (Judg.  xi,  34) ;  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  danced 
publicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg.  xxi, 
21) ;  and  the  women  feted  Saul  and  David,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  with  singing  and 
dancing  (I  Sam.  xviii,  6,  7).    The  odes  of  Deborah 


(Judg.  v)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii,  1 ,  etc)  exhibit  t 
degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  which  is  in  turif  ■ 
proof  of  the  position  of  the  sex  in  that  period.  W«e* 
also  occasionally  held  public  offices,  particularly  ika 
of  prophetess  or  inspired  teacher,  as  instanced  in  Jiims 
(Exod.  xv,  20),  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14),  K«a>ui 
(Neh.  vi,  14),  Anna  (Luke  ii,36%  and  above  all  Debwi  . 
who  applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  admintstrt!  a 
of  public  affairs,  and  so  was  entitled  to  be  styW  i 
"judge  "  (Judg.  iv,  4).  The  active  part  taken  by  its- 
ebel  in  the  government  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xviii.  1". 
xxi,  26),  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judas  k 
Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi, 3), further  attest  the  latitude*, 
lowed  to  women  in  public  life. 

2.  The  employments  of  the  women  were  very  varies*, 
and  sufficiently  engrossing.  In  the  earlier  or  ut  r- 
archal  state  of  society,  the  daughters  of  men  of  di- 
stance tended  their  fathers'  flocks  (Gen.  xxix,?; 
Exod.  ii,  16).  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  tm 
labor  of  the  day  was  to  grind  corn  and  bake  bresi 
The  other  cares  of  the  family  occupied  the  net  •  :' 
the  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantry  and  of  ti* 
poor  consumed  much  time  in  collecting  fuel,  and  b 
going  to  the  wells  for  water.  The  wells  were  wnilr 
outside  the  towns,  and  the  labor  of  drawing  water  frna 
them  was  by  no  means  confined  to  poor  women.  Tka 
was  usually,  but  not  always,  the  labor  of  the  exemrc 
and  the  water  was  carried  in  earthen  vessels  bore 
upon  the  shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv,  15-20;  John  iv,  7. 2* 
Working  with  the  needle  also  occupied  much  of  tfr  r 
time,  as  it  would  seem  that  not  only  their  own  dotb;* 
but  those  of  the  men  were  made  by  the  women.  Sscb 
garments,  at  all  events,  were  either  for  the  use  of  tte 
family  (1  Sam.  ii,  19;  Prov.  xxxi,  21),  for  sole  (Pnr. 
xxxil  14,  24),  or  for  charity  (Acts  ix,  39).  Son*  4 
the  needlework  was  very  fine,  and  much  valued  (E**t 
xxvi,  86;  xxviii,  89;  Judg.  v,  30;  Paa.  xlv.  14)."  Tu 
women  appear  to  have  spun  the  yarn  for  all  the  eUf 
that  was  in  use  (Exod.  xxxv.  25;  Prov.  xxxi,  19) :  r  I 
much  of  the  weaving  seems  al*o  to  hare  been  exec«i<>l 
by  them  (Judg.  xvi,  13, 14 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  22>  To*  ut- 
estries  for  bed-coverings,  mentioned  in  the  last-eteJ 
text,  were  probably  pnnluced  in  the  Loom,  and  aop^u 
to  have  been  much  valued  (Prov.  vii,  16).    See  iU» 

ICRAFT. 

The  value  of  a  virtuous  and  active  housewife  kna 
a  frequent  topic  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (xi,  1«.  xb.4. 
xiv,  1;  xxxi,  10,  etc.).    Her  influence  was,  of  cmr*. 
proportionably  great ;  and,  where  there  was  no  sec**  J 
wife,  she  controlled  the  arrangements  of  the  1 
extent  of  inviting  or  receiving  guest*  on  her 
(Judg.  iv,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18,  etc ,  2  Kings  iv,  8.  tit. . 
The  effect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer  female  inflows 
from  the  wives  to  the  mother,  as  is  incidentally  tk<*» 
in  the  application  of  the  term  fftbiruh  (literally  nwas- 
ing powerful)  to  the  queen  mother  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  r>. 
13;  2  Kings  x,  18;  xxiv,  12;  Jer.  xiii,  18;  xxix,: 
Polygamy  also  necessitated  a  separate  establbbx'': 
for  the  wives  collectively,  or  for  each  individual 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch  there  ** 
a  "  house  of  the  women  "  (Esth.  ii,  9),  which  wo*  pars- 
ed by  eunuchs  (ii,  3);  in  Solomons  palace  the  lan-in 
was  connected  with,  but  separate  from,  the  rest  of  ti« 
building  (1  Kings  vii,  8):  and  on  journeys  each  *t5r 
had  her  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxxi,  33).    In  sock  cx«* 
it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  their  mesh  ajar, 
from  the  males  (Esth.  1,9);  but  we  have  no  rea>"  : 
conclude  that  the  separate  system  prevailed  genentf; 
among  the  Jews.    The  women  were  present  at  festi- 
vals, either  as  attendants  on  the  guests  (  John  xii,  J U 
as  themselves  guests  (Job  i,  4:  John  ii.  S);  and  a*** 
there  is  good  ground  for  concluding  that  on  onhasr 
occasions  also  they  joined  the  males  at  meals,  ibcac-> 
there  is  no  positive  testimony  to  that  eflfet*.  J*f 
Eating. 

8.  We  have  no  certain  information  regarding  the  An* 
\  of  the  women  among  the  poorer  classes;  bat  a  *»* 
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probably  coarse  and  simple,  and  not  materially  different 
from  that  which  we  now  see  among  the  lk-da win  wom- 
en, and  the  female  peasantry  <>f  Syria.  This  consists 
of  drawers,  and  a  long  and  loose  gown  of  coarse  blue 
linen,  with  some  ornamental  bordering  wrought  with 
the  needle,  in  another  color,  about  the  neck  and  bosom. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  turban,  connected 
with  which,  behind,  is  •  veil,  which  covers  the  neck, 
back,  and  bosom.  See  Vn.  We  may  presume,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  women  of  superior  condition 
wore,  over  their  inner  dress,  a  frock  or  tunic  like  that 
of  the  men,  but  more  closely  fitting  the  person,  with  a 
girdle  formed  by  an  unfolded  kerchief.  Their  head- 
dress was  a  kind  of  turban,  with  different  aorta  of  veils 
and  wrappers  used  under  various  circumstances.  The 
hair  was  worn  long,  and,  as  now,  was  braided  into  nu- 
merous tresses,  with  trinkets  and  ribbons  (I  Cor.  xi,  16; 
lTim.ii,  9  ,  1  Pet.  Hi,  3).  With  the  head  dress  the 
principal  ornaments  appear  to  have  been  connected, 
such  as  a  jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearls 
(M  Song  i,  10;  Ezek.  xvi,  12).  Ear-rings  were  also 
worn  (Isa.  iii,  20;  Ezek.  xvi,  12),  as  well  as  a  nose- 
jewel,  consisting,  no  doubt,  as  now,  either  of  a  ring  in- 
serted in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or  an  ornament  like 
a  button  attached  to  iu  The  nose-jewel  was  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  sometimes  set  with  gems  ((Jen.  xxiv,  47 ; 
Isa.  iii,  21).  Bracelets  were  also  generally  worn  (Isa. 
iii.  19;  Ezek.  xvi,  11),  and  anklets,  which,  as  now,  were 
prubablv  more  like  fetters  than  ornaments  (Isa.  iii,  16, 
*>>   The  Jewish  women  possessed  the  art  of 


their  eyelids  black,  for  effect  and  expression  (2  Kings 
ix,  80;  Jer.  iv,  80;  Ezek.  xx iii,  40) ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  had  the  present  practice  of 
staining  the  nails,  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  and 
soles  of  their  feet,  of  an  iron-rust  color,  by  means  of  a 
paste  mane  irom  me  piani  canco  ntttna  {i.airsotita  tner- 
mt«).  This  plant  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
i,  14,  and  its  present  use  is  probably  referred  to  in  Deut, 
xxi,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  24.    See  Drkss. 

4.  Family  Relations. — The  customs  concerning  mar- 
riage, and  the  circumstances  which  the  relation  of  wife 
ana  moincr  in\oi\e<i,  nave  oeen  aescnoeu  in  tne  article 
Mauri  age. 

The  Israelites  eagerly  desired  children,  and  especial- 
ly sons.  Hence  the  messenger  who  first  brought  to  the 
father  the  news  that  a  son  was  born,  was  well  rewarded 
(Job  iii,  8;  Jer.  xx,  15).  The  event  was  celebrated 
with  music;  and  the  father,  when  the  child  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  by  which  act  he 
was  understood  to  acknowledge  it  as  his  own  (Gen.  1, 
23 ;  Job  iii,  12 ;  Psa.  xxii,  10).  On  the  eighth  day  from 
the  birth  the  child  was  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii,  10) ;  at 
which  time  nlso  a  name  was  given  to  it  (Luke  i,  69). 
The  first-born  son  was  highly  esteemed,  and  had  many 
distinguishing  privileges.  He  had  a  double  portion  of 
the  estate  (Deut.  xxi,  17);  he  exercised  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental authority  over  bis  younger  brothers  (Gen.  xxv, 
23,  etc ,  xxviif  29 ;  Exod.  xii,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  8) ; 
and  before  the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  he 
acted  as  the  priest  of  the  family  (Numb,  iii,  12, 18 ;  viii, 
18).  The  patriarchs  exercised  the  power  of  taking 
these  privileges  from  the  first-born,  and  giving  them  to 
any  other  son,  or  of  distributing  them  among  different 
sons;  but  this  practice  was  overruled  by  the  Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17). 

The  child  continued  about  three  years  at  the  breast 
of  the  mother,  and  a  great  festival  was  given  at  the 
weaning  (Gen.  xxi,  8 ,  1  Sam.  i,  22-24 ,  2  Chron.  x  x  xi, 
6;  Matt,  xxi,  16).  He  remained  two  years  longer  in 
charge  of  the  women,  after  which  he  was  taken  under 
the  especial  care  of  the  father,  with  a  view  to  his  proper 
training  (Deut.  vi,  20  -25;  xi,  19).  It  appears  that 
those  who  wished  for  their  sons  better  instruction  than 
they  were  themselves  able  or  willing  to  give,  employed 
a  private  teacher,  or  else  sent  them  to  a  priest  or  Levite, 
who  had  perhaps  several  others  under  his  care.  The 
principal  object  was  that  they  should  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  subservience  to  this  leading  object. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  very  great  among  the 
Israelite^,  and  extended  not  only  to  his  sons,  but  to  his 
grandsons— indeed,  to  all  who  were  descended  from  him. 
His  power  had  no  recognised  limit,  and  even  if  he  put 
his  son  or  grandson  to  death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law 
by  which  he  could  be  brought  to  account  (Gen.  xxi, 
14  ;  xxxviii,  24).  But  Moses  circumscribed  this  power, 
by  ordering  that  when  a  father  judged  his  son  worthy 
of  death,  he  Bhouki  bring  him  before  the  public  tribu- 
nals. If,  however,  he  had  struck  or  cursed  his  father 
or  mother,  or  was  refractory  or  disobedient,  he  was  still 
liable  to  capital  punishment  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  17 ;  Lev. 
xx,  9 ;  Deut.  xxi,  18-21).    See  Child. 

III.  Ikicription  of  Modem  Oriental  Female*.— It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  a  religion, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  those  ideas  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  one  to  another,  slavery  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  was  impossible.  This  fact  is  the 
more  noticeable,  and  it  speaks  the  more  loudly  in  favor 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because 
the  East  has  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  day,  kept 
women  everywhere,  save  in  those  places  in  which  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  have  prevailed,  in  a  state  of  low, 
even  if  in  some  cases  gilded,  bondage,  making  her  the 
mere  toy,  plaything,  and  instrument  of  man.  Nothing 
can  be  more  painful  to  contemplate  than  the  humiliat- 
ing condition  in  which  Islamism  still  holds  its  so-called 
free  women— a  condition  of  perpetual  i 
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hood  of  mind,  while  the  passions  receive  constant  in- 
cense; leaving  the  fine  endowments  of  woman's  soul 
undeveloped  and  inert,  or  crushing  them  when  in  any 
case  they  may  happen  to  germinate;  and  converting 
man  into  a  capricious,  haughty  idol,  for  whose  will  and 
pleasure  the  other  sex  lives  and  suffers.  In  those  parts 
of  the  East  where  the  influence  of  the  Bible  has  not 
prevailed,  woman  has  been  subjected  to  degradation, 
and  viewed  as  little  better  than  the  slave  of  an  imperi- 
ous master.  Being  mainly  immured  within  the  harem, 
and  prohibited  from  mingling  in  general  society,  their 
minds  are  left  wholly  uncultivated ;  and  what  time  they 
can  spare  from  their  household  duties  is  principally  de- 
voted to  embroidery,  dress,  and  smoking.  This  uni- 
versal want  of  education,  with  the  influence  of  polyg- 
amy, naturally  disqualifies  them  from  being  the  proper 
companions  of  their  husbands.  The  state  of  morality 
In  the  higher  circles,  in  some  of  the  principal  Eastern 
cities,  consequent  on  this  condition  of  society,  is  just 
what  might  be  expected.  Wherever  the  influence  of 
Christianity  prevail*,  woman  is  invariably  elevated  to 
her  natural  position  in  society— the  equal  and  com p an- 


il will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  just  conception 

of  Hebrew  women  in  the  Biblical  periods,  if  we  add  a 

few  details  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  women  in 

Syria.  Mr.  Bartlett  (  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  291  sq.) 

visited  the  house  of  a  rich  Jew  in  the  metropolis  of  the 

Holy  Land.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  observations : 

"On  entering  his  dwelling  we  found  him  seated  on  the 
low  divan,  fondling  his  youngest  child ;  and  on  our  ex- 

K easing  n  wish  to  draw  the  costume  of  the  female  mem- 
rs  of  his  family,  he  commanded  tbelr  attendance,  bnt 
it  was  some  time  before  they  would  come  forward ;  when, 
however,  they  did  present  themselves,  it  was  with  no  sort 
of  reserve  whatever.  Their  costume  Is  chastely  elegant. 
The  prominent  figure  in  the  room  was  the  married  daugh- 
ter, whiwit  husband,  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  as  he 
seemed,  wanted  nearly  a  Dead  of  the  stature  of  his  wife, 
hut  was  already  chargeable  with  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
father.  An  oval  head-dress  of  peculiar  shape,  from  which 
was  slung  a  long  veil  of  embroidered  muslin,  admirably 
set  off  her  brow  and  eyes :  the  neck  waa  ornamented  with 
jewel-,  and  the  bosom  with  a  profusion  of  gold  coins, 
partly  concealed  by  folds  of  muslin ;  a  graceful  robe  of 
striped  silk,  with  long  open  sleeves,  half-laced  under  the 
bosom,  invested  the  whole  person,  over  which  was  worn  a 
jacket  of  green  silk  with  short  sleeves,  leaving  the  white 
arm  and  braceleted  hand  at  liberty.  An  elderly  person 
sat  on  the  sofa,  the  mother,  whose  dress  was  more  grave, 
her  turban  less  oval,  and  of  blue  shawl,  and  the  breast 
covered  entirely  to  the  neck  with  a  kind  of  ornameuted 
gold  tissue,  and  over  all  was  seen  a  jacket  of  fur  :  she 
was  engaged  in  knitting,  while  her  younger  daughter  bent 
over  her  In  conversation  .  her  dress  was  similar  to  that 
of  her  sister,  but  with  no  gold  coins  or  light  muslin  folds, 
and.  Instead  of  large  ear-rings,  the  vermiliou  blossom  of 
the  pomegranate  formed  an  exquisite  pendant,  reflecting 
its  glow  upon  the  daszling  whiteness  of  her  skin.  We 
were  surprised  at  the  fairness  and  delicacy  of  their  com- 
plexion, and  the  vivacity  of  their  maimer.  Unlike  the 
wives  of  Oriental  Christians,  who  respectfully  attend  at  a 
distance  till  luvlted  to  approach,  the*e  pretty  Jewesses 
seemed  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equall'y,  aud  chatted  and 
laughed  away  without  Intermission." 

Many  of  the  daughters  of  Judah,  here  and  at  Hebron, 


are  remarkable  for  their  attractions, 
scribes  one  of  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  no  svuli  t  • 
conscious  poetrv— "  the  beautiful  Sarah,"  whom  hul*.r 


"She  was  scarcely  seated  when  she  felt  a  band  ^ 
i  hers,  and  heard  a  kind  greeting.  She  turned  to  the  t»  c* 
•  and  saw  a  most  beautiful  Jewess,  whom  I  also  %fiem~&> 
|  saw,  and  I  never  In-held  a  more  beautiful  and  well-brim. 

lady  lu  my  life,  except  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  vaik-T  <f 
'  Cashmere;  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  Israel.  A  k»;«  ? 
lady  she  was;  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion  and  blue  err- 
and around  her  forehead  aud  cheeks  she  wor*  sett-i 
roses.  No  queeu  bad  a 
ess  had," 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  also  admitted  into  the  abode  sf  i 
j  Christian  famil 

(p.  205, 206): 

"  The  interior  or  their  houses  Is  similar  to  those  of  the 
Jews.  lu  our  intercourse  with  them  we  were  reer-i*! 
with  more  ceremony  than  among  the  former.  The  mi- 
tress  of  the  family  is  lu  attendance  with  her  childres  isaJ 
servants,  and  besides  pipes  and  coffee,  the  goest  is  jn~ 
sented  with  saucers  of  sweetmeats  and  small  gl««*«* •<( 
aniseed;  which,  when  done  with,  are  taken  from  fain  It 
his  fair  hostess  or  her  servant,  who  kiss  bis  hsod  as  tbe* 
receive  them.  They  are  more  reserved,  ofceu  sun**; 
during  the  visit.  Their  dress  is  more  gorgeons  than  tin 
of  the  Jewish  women,  but  not  so  chastely  elegant :  it  nr» 
well  with  the  languor  of  their  air,  their  dusky  complex;  *, 
and  large  black  eyes.  The  head-dress  has  a  fantastic  ir. 
like  that  of  a  Mav-day  queen  lu  England,  and  the  basts 
a  little  iu  the  style  of 

*  Beanties  by  sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  freely.' 

A  heavy  shawl  is 'gracefully  wreathed  round  the  itpvt, 
and  the  dress,  when  open,  displays  long,  loose  tr«>a>*r»>  f 
muslin  and  small  slippers.  The  ensemble,  it  mn»;  br  v.'- 
m  I  tied,  is  very  f 
lovely." 

We  now  pass  to  the  peasantry, 
marline  a  sketch  of  the  Syrian  women,  as  seen  by  his 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  on  a  Sunday. 

"After  having  with  their  families  attended  diviw  ser- 
vice, the  latter  return  to  their  houses  to  eujoy  a  repw 
somewhat  more  sumptuous  than  on  ordinary  days.-  u* 
women  and  glrl«,  adorned  In  their  richest  clothe*.  tk<? 
hair  plaited,  and  all  strewn  with  orange-flowers,  scarV. 
wall-flowers,  and  carnations,  seat  themselves  on  nut*  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  dwelliugs,  with  their  friend*  ud 
neighbors.   It  Is  impossible  to  describe  with  the  pes  ib« 
groups  so  redolent  of  the  picturesque,  from  the  ncbr« 
of  their  costume  and  their  beaut v,  which  these  JSrsuto 
then  compose  iu  the  landscape.    I  see  among  then  e*ik 
such  countenances  as  Raphael  had  not  beheld,  era  » 
his  dreams  as  an  artist.    It  is  more  than  the  Iuiiin  «* 
Oreek  beauty  ;  there  is  the  nicety  of  shape,  tbe  detVvt 
of  outline,  in  a  word,  all  that  Greek  and  Roman  art  to* 
left  its  as  the  most  finished  model :  but  it  is  rendered  »t 
bewitching  still  by  a  primitive  artlesMiess  of  cxpivsior, 
by  a  serene  and  voluptuous  languor,  by  a  heavenly  cka.'- 
ness,  which  the  glances  from  the  blue  eyes,  fringed  witi 
black  eyelids,  cast  over  the  features,  and  by  a  smiling trtb- 
ness,  a  harmony  of  proportions,  a  rich  whiteness  of  tlx 
an  indescribable  transparency  of  tint,  a  metallic  gto* 
upon  the  hair,  a  gracefulness  of  movement,  s  novelty  te 
the  attitudes,  aud  a  vibrating  silvery  tone  of  voice,  wiicfc 
reuder  the  young  Syrian  girl  the  very  hoori  of  tbe  tibii! 
paradise.   Such  admirable  and  varied  beauty  isilsassv 
common ;  I  never  go  into  the  conutry  few  an  hoar  wiibr*: 
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itnrnlng,  with  their  Etruscan  nrns  upon  their  shnnlder.«, 
ad  their  linked  legs  clasped  with  ring*  of  silver." 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women  of  Palestine  is  not, 
erbaps.  much  fitted  to  enhance  their  natural  charms, 
■i-l  yet  it  admits  of  ease  and  dignity  in  the  carriage. 
■r.Olin  thus  describes  the  customary  ap|>earance  of 
jth  male  and  female : 

"The  people  wear  neither  hats,  bonnets,  nor  stockings; 
<>th  texes  nppear  In  loose,  flowing  dresses,  aud  red  or 
*llow  slippers;  the  men  wear  red  caps  with  or  wlthont 
ii bans  ihe  women  are  concealed  by  white  veils,  with 
te  exception  of  the  eyes  "  (it,  48T). 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women,  and  the 
atural  warmth  of  their  affections,  have  conspired  to 
irow  gems  of  domestic  loveliness  over  the  pages  of  the 
tble.  In  no  history  can  there  be  found  an  equal  nura- 
>r  of  charming  female  portraits.  From  Hagar  down 
.  Mary  and  Martha,  the  Bible  presents  pictures  of 
omanlv  beauty  that  are  unsurpassed  and  rarely  par- 
leled.  But  we  should  very  imperfectly  represent  in 
iese  general  remarks  the  formative  influence  of  the 
male  character  as  seen  in  the  Bible,  did  not  we  refer 
iese  amiable  traits  of  character  to  the  original  concep- 
ons  of  which  wc  have  spoken,  and  to  the  pure  and 
fly  religious  ideas  which  the  Biblical  books  in  general 
*esent.  If  woman  there  appears  as  the  companion  and 
ieml  of  man,  if  she  rises  above  the  condition  of  being 
bearer  of  children  to  that  noble  position  which  is  held 
the  mother  of  a  family,  she  owes  her  elevation  in 
ic  main  to  the  religion  of  Moses  and  to  that  of  Jesus, 
he  first  system — as  a  preparatory  one — did  not  aud 
mid  not  complete  the  emancipation  of  woman.  The 


Tonng  Lady  In  Pnll  Dress. 


•iental  influence  modified  the  religious  so  materially 
to  keep  women  generally  in  some  considerable  sub- 
ction.  Yet  the  placing  of  the  fondest  desires  and  the 
awing  hopes  of  the  nation  on  some  child  that  was  to 
born,  some  sou  that  was  to  be  given,  as  it  made  cv- 
v  matron's  heart  beat  high  with  expectation,  raised 
e  tone  of  self-respect  among  the  women  of  Israel,  aud 
used  them  to  be  regarded  by  the  other  sex  with  live- 
interest,  deep  regard,  and  a  sentiment  which  was 
in  to  reverence.  There  was,  however,  needed  the 
itshing  touch  which  the  Great  Teacher  put  to  the  Mo- 
ic  view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  Recog- 
ung  the  fundamental  truths  which  were  as  old  as 
e  creation  of  man,  Jesus  proceeded  to  restrain  the 
uch  abused  facility  of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause 
hy  the  marriage-bond  should  be  broken,  and  at  the 
me  time  teaching  that  as  the  origin  of  wedlock  was 
vine,  so  its  severance  ought  not  to  be  the  work  of 
an.  Still  further— bringing  to  bear  on  the  domestic 
•>  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality,  he  made  the  bond 
existent  with  the  undying  soul,  only  teaching  that  the 
nnection  would  be  refine  d  with  the  refinement  of  our 
Vet  ions  and  our  liberation  from  these  tenements  of 
ly  in  which  we  now  dwell  (Matt,  v,  32 ;  xix,  3  aq. ; 


xxii,  23  aq.).  With  views  so  elevated  as  these,  and 
with  affections  of  ihe  tenderest  benignity,  the  Saviour 
may  well  have  won  the  warm  and  gentle  hearts  of  Jew- 
ish women.  Accordingly,  the  purest  and  richest  human 
light  that  lies  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Test,  comes 
from  the  band  of  high-minded,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
women,  who  are  found  in  connection  with  Christ  from 
his  cradle  to  his  cross,  his  tomb,  and  his  resurrection. 
These  ennobling  influences  have  operated  on  society 
with  equal  benefit  and  power.  Woman,  in  the  better 
portions  of  society,  is  now  a  new  being.  Yet  her  an- 
gelic career  is  only  just  begun.  She  sees  what  she  may, 
and  what  under  the  gospel  she  ought  to  be ;  and  ere  very 
long,  we  trust,  a  way  will  be  found  to  employ,  in  pur- 
poses of  good,  energies  of  the  finest  nature,  which  now 
waste  away  from  want  of  scope,  in  the  ease  and  refine- 
ments of  affluence,  if  not  in  the  degradations  of  luxury 
— a  most  precious  offering  made  to  the  Moloch  of  fash- 
ion, but  which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the  sen-ice 
of  that  God  who  gave  these  endowments,  and  of  that 
Saviour  who  has  brought  to  light  the  rich  capabilities, 
ami  exhibited  the  high  and  holy  vocation,  of  the  female 
sex.— Kitto,  a.  v. ,  Smith,  a.  v.    See  Wifk. 

IV.  Literature. — Atkinson,  Women  of  l'rrria  (Lond. 
n.  d.  8vo);  Jessup,  Women  of  (he  A  rub*  (ibid.  1874); 
Lane,  Modem  Egyptian*,  pt.  i,  ch.  vt,  Thomson,  Isitnd 
and  Book,  i,  174  sq.  On  special  points,  see  Selden, 
Uxor  Ebraica  (ibid.  1646,  and  later);  Schroder,  De 
Yettilu  Afulierum  Ilebr.  (Ley den,  1745,  1770);  Sporl, 
De  Ornamentis  Ilebr.  (1768);  Srach,  f)e  Mulierum 
Morbi*  (Strasburg,  1597) ;  Zipser,  Veb.  d.  Wdrter 
und  C^rSX  (in  the  Jeicish  Chronicle,  vii,  16),  and  the 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmaium, 
p.  105.    See  Wifk;  Women. 

Women.  The  influence  of  Christianity  did  much 
in  early  times  for  the  female  sex.  They  were  freely 
admitted  to  the  Church,  but  they  sat  in  upper  rooms 
or  galleries  set  apart  for  them.  In  many  churches  they 
had  a  gate  of  their  own  by  which  to  enter,  and  of  which 
the  deaconess  had  charge.  See  Dkacoxkss.  But  wom- 
en were  never  allowed  to  preach,  though  they  might 
hold  the  rank  of  deaconess,  and  as  such  might  instruct 
privately  catechumens  aud  their  own  sex  generally. 
I  he  Montanists  (q.  v.)  were  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule.  Aa  women  were  not  to  preach,  so  they  could 
not  baptize;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  keep  private 
vigils.  Tertullian  thus  describes  the  felicity  of  do- 
mestic life:  "How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the 
happiness  of  that  marriage  which  the  Church  effects, 
and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  blessing  seal*,  and 
the  angels  report,  and  the  Father  ratifies!  What  a 
union  of  two  believers,  with  one  hope,  one  discipline, 
one  service,  one  spirit,  and  one  flesh !  Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together 
keep  their  fasts,  teaching  and  exhorting  one  another.  . 
They  are  together  at  the  Church  and  at  the  Lord's 
Supper;  they  are  together  in  straits  and  refreshments. 
.  .  .  Christ  rejoices  on  hearing  and  beholding  such 
things;  to  such  persons  he  sends  his  peace.  Where 
the  two  are,  he  is  himself;  and  where  he  is,  there  the 
evil  one  is  not."— Eadie,  EccU*.  Cyclop,  p.  662;  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Ant.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii;  see  Divorck;  Mar- 
kiagk;  Widows. 

The  estimate  of  womanhood  in  the  earliest  Christian 
literature  exhibits  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
paganism,  as  both  attaching  far  more  importance  to 
female  modesty  and  chastity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
greatly  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the  female  character 
and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  woman's  activities.  The 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  speaks 
of  the  husbands  whom  he  addresses  as  exhorting  their 
wives  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with  a  blameless, 
grave,  and  pure  conscientiousness,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
conjugal  affection,  and  also  teaching  them  to  superin- 
tend domestic  matters  with  dignified  decorum  (trt/ivwc) 
(c.  i,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  48).    In  the  same  manner,  Polycarp 
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(Ad  PkUipp.ci)  exhorts  the  Christian  wires  of  Philippi 
to  live  in  the  faith,  in  love  and  purity,  to  duly  honor 
their  husbands,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Second  marriages  being  systemat- 
ically discouraged  in  the  early  Church,  the  advice  given 
by  the  same  writer  to  the  widows  seems  directed  against 
the  faults  to  which  women,  when  lonely  and  unemployed, 
are  specially  prone — "calumny,  speaking  against  their 


el,  p.  381). 

The  advice  of  Tertullian  (  Ad  Uxorem,  bk.  ii,  c  8), 
that  a  woman  should  not  refuse  to  marry  one  slightly 
below  herself  in  station,  provided  he  is  likely  to  prove 
in  other  respects  a  good  husband,  points  probably  to 
the  existence  of  a  certain  social  ambition  among  those 
to  whom  his  treatise  is  addressed,  which  he  considered 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  character.  As  contrasted 
with  the  cruelty  which  too  often  disgraced  the  privacy 
of  pagan  households,  we  find  Chrysostom  observing  that 
it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  beat  his  female  slave,  much 
more  his  wife  (In  Epist.  I,  ad  Corinth.  Horn.  26 ;  Migne, 
Patrol  Gnec.  lxi,  222). 

The  teaching  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  fathers 
was  undoubtedly  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  natural 
inferiority  in  the  woman  to  the  man.  Theodoret  (Grae. 
A ffect.  Curat,  bk.  v)  insists  emphatically  on  their  exact 
equality,  and  says  that  (iod  made  woman  from  man  in 
order  that  the  tendencies  and  action  of  both  might  be 
harmonious.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  observes,  woman 
has  been  found  su)>erior  to  man  in  encountering  adver- 
sity (Migne,  Ixxxiii,  836).  Chrysostom  (Horn,  lxi,  3) 
says  that  no  one  is  more  lit  to  instruct  and  exhort  her 
husband  than  a  pious  woman.  This  conception  dif- 
fered, however,  materially  from  that  of  Plato  ( liepub. 
v,  455),  in  that  while  the  Creek  philosopher  sought  to 
obliterate  the  ordinary  distinctions  between  the  sexes, 
the  Christian  father  held  that  nature  assigned  to  wom- 
an her  special  and  distinct  province  of  activity.  Chrys- 
ostom, in  a  passage  of  singular  beauty,  gives  us  a  com- 
parison between  the  duties  of  the  wife  and  those  of  the 
husband,  the  former  being  represented  as  in  some  re- 
spects the  more  dignified;  fur  while  the  husband  is 
described  as  engaged  in  the  rougher  work  of  life,  in 
the  market  or  the  law-courts,  the  wife  is  represented 
as  remaining  at  home  and  devoting  much  of  her  time 
to  prayer,  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  rai  ry  dAXo  £i\o- 
ooifua.  When  her  husband  returns,  harassed  with  his 
labors,  it  is  her  function  to  cheer  and  to  soothe  him, 
so  that  he  again  goes  forth  into  the  world  purified 
from  the  evil  influences  to  which  he  has  there  been  ex- 
posed, and  carrying  with  him  the  higher  influences  of 
hU  home-life  (In  Jotrmu  IIom.6\ ;  Migne,  lix,  340). 

The  participation  of  young  females  in  the  exercises 
of  the  palaestra  and  in  races,  commended  by  pagan  the- 
orists (Grole,  Plato,  iii,  217),  is  condemned"  by  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (  Pad.  iii,  10 )  as  altogether  repugnant 
to  the  notions  of  female  modesty  ( Migne,  viii,  626  ). 
Chrysostom  (In  it aft.  Horn.  1)  contrasts  the  difference 
in  relation  to  these  points  between  Christian  and  j>agan 
teaching,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  true 
virginity  was  a  notion  which  paganism  was  unable  to 
realize  (Migne,  Ivii,  19). 

At  the  same  time  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
this  exalted  conception  of  the  female  character  and  fe- 
male duties  did  not  involve  any  renunciation  of  woman's 
humbler  functions.  Clemens  says  that  it  is  right  that 
women  should  employ  themselves  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  watching  the  bread-maker  (ry  virrovan),  and  that 
it  is  no  disgrace  for  a  wife  to  grind  corn  or  to  superin- 
tend the  cookery  with  the  view  of  pleasing  her  husband 
(Migne,  viii,  626). 

The  excessive  luxury  of  the  4th  century  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  not  less  fatal  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  high  ideal  than  toother  features  of  the  Christian 
character.  Amedee  Thierry  says  that,  by  one  of  those 
contradictions  which  "deroutent  la  logiqiic  dea  idee*>" 
Christianity  itself,  essentially  the  religion  of  the  poor, 


conspired  to  give  to  the  manners  of  the  Western  etw» 
a  degree  of  effeminacy  unknown  in  pagan  limes  {iw 
Jirtme,  p.  2).  Chrysostom  declares  that  many ei  ^ 
ladies  of  Constantinople  would  not  walk  tenm  cm  i 
single  street  to  attend  church,  but  required  to  htm 
veyed  for  the  shortest  distance  ( /■  MatL  flWI 
Migne,  lvii,  79).  When  there  they  were  to  be  in 
with  their  necks,  heads,  anna,  and  Anger*  v 
golden  chains  and  rings,  their  persons  breathing  pnexm 
odors,  and  their  dresses  of  gold  stuff  and  silk  iiiOar. 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  bk.  iv,  c  1  ).  Others,  igmz.  c- 
fected  masculine  apparel,  and  seemed  to  blush  U  r>>» 
womanhood,  cutting  short  their  hair,  and  praetii; 
faces  like  those  of  eunuchs  (  Jerome,  Epitt.  is  a- 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  the  greater  faoiit^ 
possessed  by  ecclesiastics  for  gaining  admi^im  i  - 
male  society  was  an  inducement  with  some  to  bmm 
priests  (ibid.).  Elsewhere  Jerome  strongly  dewa: « 
the  clergy  from  accustoming  themselves  to  prime  in- 
terviews with  those  of  the  other  sex  (Epitt.bi;  Mir* 
xxii,  260). 

The  exaggerated  importance  attached  by 
the  unwedded  life,  as  one  of  superior  sanctity,  aetata 
have  led  him  to  dwell  somewhat  harshly  on'  toe  «oi 
ncsses  and  worldliness  of  many  of  the  wealthy  nutr <-» 
of  his  day.    He  represents  them  as  given  toexeear* 
personal  adornment,  and  bestowing  much  of  their  u* 
on  preparations  for  feasts  and  other  household  auitrc. 
When,  however,  we  find  him  enumerating  such  ofcno 
duties  as  "dispensatio  domus,  necessitates  manti.  uVr 
orum  educatio,  correct io  servulorum,"  as  prejudicial 
the  higher  interests  of  the  soul,  we  perceive  that  L- 
tone  is  that  of  one  to  whom  the  ascetic  life  sVw 
appeared  adequately  Christian  (De  Pap.  Virg.t.f 
Migne,  xxiii,  228).    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidfC 
that  the  state  of  Roman  society  at  this  time  rtndmt 
it  exceptionally  difficult  for  Christian  women  to  an 
the  principles  of  their  religion  into  daily  practice,  Of 
this  Marcella's  retirement  to  her  mansion  in  the 
urbs,  as  described  by  the  same  father,  is  an  iodic* 
He  depicts  the  very  different  future  which  berank'- 
Albina,  had  designed  for  her— a  splendid  marriage  a« 
the  possession  of  great  wealth,  while  the  daughter  wi- 
ly issued  from  her  seclusion  save  to  visit  the  ehun  * 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  especially  those  k*.-t  :t>- 
quented  by  the  multitude  (Ejnst.  96).*  The  djhuw*« 
of  large  establishments,  according  to  Jerome,  were 
exposed  to  exceptional  temptations;  and  he  «*trttlx 
young  widows  would  sometimes  consent  to  many  <ra 
pagan  husbands,  in  order  to  avoid  being  plunder*  i; 
dishonest  stewards,  and  to  escape  the  anxieties 
arable  from  the  management  of  a  large  household,  u* 
bringing  home  to  their  children  by  a  former  Burnt? 
u  not  a  guardian,  but  an  enemy ;  not  a  parent,  Ik:  » 
I  y  ran  t "  (Epist.  54 ;  Migne,  xxii,  291). 

Among  other  indications  of  the  confusion  ssd  > 
moralization  characteristic  of  that  and  the  Uta^- 
century  must  be  included  that  laxitv  of  Church  d*> 
pline  which  permitted  the  performance  of  puU*.  ~- 
ligious  rites  to  be  sometimes  intrusted  to  wornec  h 
the  twenty-first  canon  of  the  collection  ascriW  * 
Gelasius  this  is  spoken  of  as  evidence  of  the  -<*- 
tempt"  into  which  religion  had  fallen. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  though  on  somewhat  sen 
and  doubtful  evidence,  that  at  the  period  of  the  (Mis- 
sion of  the  Teutonic  nations  the  regard  fur  ft  nak  en- 
tity and  the  respect  paid  to  the  sex  were  great**  »r- 
pagan  communities  than  among  the  Latin  rae**  & 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  tb#v*«- 
inherited  and  handed  down  by  the  Western  QaVl 
with  regard  to  "the  personal  and  propriety  hhem <t 
women "  were  greatly  superior  to  those  that  fed  «i- 
presston  in  anv  of  the  barbaric  codes.  §>«&etaia£ 
this  feeling  seems  reflected  in  Jerome  when  (/>•*  & 
he  censures  parents  for  their  too  common  prarft't  A 
leaving  deformed  or  otherwise  un  marriageable  dau> 
ters  inadequately  provided  for  (  Migne,  xxii,  « > 
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The  Church,*'  says  sir  Henry  Maine,  "conferred  a 
reat  benefit  on  several  generations  by  keeping  alive 
ne  traditions  of  the  Koman  legislation  respecting  set- 
e<4  property,"  and  he  points  out  that  Christianity  was 
•ally  earn  ing  on  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  dos.  The 
>rmula  of  the  marriage  service, "  With  all  my  worldly 
oods  I  thee  endow,"  is  one,  he  says,  "which  sometimes 
uzzles  the  English  lawyer  from  its  want  of  correspond- 
nce  with  anything  which  he  finds  among  the  oldest 
English  law"  ( Early  Hist,  of  Institution,  p.  387 ;  see 
h*o  De  Broglie,  VEglixe  et  r Empire,  I,  ii,  273,  and 
£c/a ircissement  D). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 

WOMEN,  CiiL'RCiuxo  of  (ro  iKK\ti(riao$ijvai ),  is 
tlhided  to  by  pope  Gregory,  in  001,  as  the  thanksgiving, 
mil  by  the  etn|)eror  Leo's  Constitutions,  in  4 GO.  The 
Salisbury  use  calls  it  the  purification  after  childbirth  at 
he  church  door,  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  1549  the  "quire  door" 
was  aubstituted  for  the  original  place.  A  veil,  or 
•hurdling  cloth,  of  white  material,  was  used  in  1500 
oy  the  woman  and  a  pew  or  scat  was  allotted  to  her 
Crum  an  earlier  date.— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcha-oi  p.  614. 

Women's  Galleries  were  upper  rooms  or  apart- 
ments in  ancient  churches,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  wom- 
en and  catechumens.  They  were  called  Kari}\ovptva 
and  i>mou>a.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions  speaks 
of  it  as  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  where  he 
gives  directions  about  it  that  women  should  sit  in  a 
separate  place  from  the  men,  and  thus  orders,  Let  the 
doorkeepers  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the 
deaconesses  at  the  gate  of  the  women.  Intimations  of 
this  custom  are  frequent  in  writers  on  early  Church 
usages.  The  barrier  between  the  two  was  usually 
made  by  rails,  or  wooden  walls,  as  they  arc  called  by 
Chrysostom,  who  has  these  remarkable  words  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  custom  :  "Men  ought  to  be  sep- 
arated from  women  by  an  inward  wall,  meaning  that 
of  the  heart;  but  because  they  would  n..t,  our  fore- 
fathers separated  them  by  these  wooden  wulU  For  I 
have  heard  from  our  seniors  that  it  was  not  so  from 
the  beginning.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female.  Do  we  not  read  that  men  and  wom- 
en prayed  together  In  their  upper  room?"  (Homil.~\  in 
Matt.).  In  later  limes,  however,  as  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  usage,  the  separation  was  made  by  placing  the 
women  in  galleries  directly  over  the  apartments  of  the 
men.    See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  nt.  bk.  viii,  ch.  v,  §  C,  7. 

Womock,  Lawbksck,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Lopham.  in  Norfolk,  in  1612.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1632; 
took  deacon's  orders,  Sept.  21,  1634 ;  is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of  Lopham  upon  the 
latter's  decease,  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Norfolk 
commissioners,  and  perhaps  imprisoned,  for  his  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  Charles  I ;  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Suffolk  and  prebendary  of  Ely  at  the  restoration  in 
160O;  became  rector  of  Horningsheath,  in  Suffolk,  in 
1002,  and  of  Box  ford,  in  the  same  county,  in  1003;  was 
made  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Nov.  11,  1683,  and  died 
March  12,  1685.  He  published,  Beaten  Oil*  for  the 
Lamps  of  the  Sanctuarie ;  or,  J  he  Great  Controrersie 
concerning  Set  Prayers  and  our  Liiitrgie  Examined 
(1641):— The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers 
(10K5) : — ircana  Dogmatum  A  nti-Renumstranfium ;  or, 
The  Calrinists'  Cabinet  L'ulnclni  (1659)  .-The  Result  of 
False  Piinciples  (1001):—  The  Solemn  league  and  Cov- 
enant A  rraitjned  and  Condemned  (eod.) : — Sujfragium 
f'rotestuntium  (1083),  and  other  works.  See  Chalmers, 
Mog.  Diet,  a  v. 

Wonder  (usually  S&D,  ripac,  both  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  prodigy)  is  some  occurrence,  or  thing, 
which  so  strongly  engages  our  attention  by  its  surpris- 
ing greatness,  rarity, or  other  properties,  that  our  minds 
are  struck  by  it  into  astonishment.  Wonder  is  also 
nearly  synonymous  with  sign  :  "  If  a  prophet  give  thee 
»  sign,  or  a  wonder,"  says  Moses  (  Deut,  xiii,  1 ),  and 


u  if  the  sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass,"  etc  Isaiah  savs, 
he  and  "his  children  are  for  signs  and  wonders"  (viii, 
18),  that  is,  they  were  for  indications  of,  allusions  to, 
prefigurations  of,  things  future,  that  should  certainly 
take  place;  and  they  were  to  excite  notice,  attention, 
and  consideration  in  Ix'holders;  to  cause  wonder  in 
them.  Wonder  also  significa  the  act  of  wondering,  as 
resulting  from  the  observation  of  something  extraordi- 
nary, or  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed  to  behold. — 
Calmet,a.v.   See  Miracles;  Wonders. 

Wonderful  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Isa. 
ix,  6  of  the  Heb.  fitbn,  pile  (Sept.  Savpaaroc;  Vulg. 
admirabilis),  as  an  epithet  of  the  Messiah,  and  desig- 
nates his  incomprehensible  character  as  the  God-man. 

Wonders,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  are  those  re- 
markable occurrences,  whether  deceptive  or  otherwise, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  such  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  Mir- 
acles were  very  common  in  the  early  Church,  and  were 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  both  to 
convince  unbelievers  and  to  secure  submission  on  the 
part  of  believers.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  treat- 
ment to  consider  them  under  the  heads  of  the  persons 
or  objects  by  which  they  were  wrought,  and  in  sub- 
divisions to  consider  their  purpose  and  the  manner  of 
their  being  wrought. 

I.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Living  Saints.  —  These  were 
performed  either  by  direct  means,  such  as  invocation 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  prayer,  signing  of  the  cross,  or 
the  imposition  of  hands,  or  by  indirect  means,  such  as 
sending  to  the  sick  the  garments  of  saints  or  others, 
bread,  oil,  or  water  which  had  been  blessed  by  saints. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  accounts  of  miracles 
which  have  reached  us  from  the  early  fathers  the 
writers  lay  no  claim  to  the  performance  of  the  miracles 
they  attest,  and  do  not  even  mention  the  authors  by 
name.    Under  this  head  we  notice, 

1.  Miracles  of  Beneficence.—  These  consisted  of 

(1)  Exorcism  and  Healing.— Justin  Martyr  tells  us 
that  Christians,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  cast  out  daemons 
from  those  whom  pagan  enchanters  could  not  cure. 
Irenanis  and  Cyprian  bear  similar  testimony  to  their 
power,  while  Tertullian  declares,  "  Devils  we  not  onlv 
despise,  but  both  overcome  and  daily  expose  and  expel 
from  men,  ns  is  known  to  very  many."  Some  of  the 
earliest  miracles  of  this  class  were  wrought  by  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Neo-Ca>sarca,  in  Pontus,  in  the  3d  century,  the 
record  of  which,  however,  belongs  to  the  4th  century. 
Among  those  recorded  may  be  mentioned  the  exorcism 
of  a  youth  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  healing 
of  the  plague -stricken  of  Neo-Cajsarea.  Among  the 
miracles  of  this  class  wrought  by  the  earlier  Eastern 
monks,  those  of  Antony  and  Hilarion  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples. As  belonging  to  the  former  we  note  the  case 
of  a  boy  in  a  fishing-boat,  whose  state  of  possession  was 
indicated  by  a  foul  stench  in  the  boat,  but  whose  spirit 
yielded  to  the  exorcism  of  the  monk ;  and  also  that  of  a 
Kirl  from  whom  he  cast  out  an  evil  spirit  at  Alexandria 
in  his  old  age ;  while  among  his  cures  may  be  ment  ioned 
the  case  of  a  man  afflicted  either  with  epilepsy  or  mad- 
ness, upon  whom  he  employed  no  means  to  effect  a 
cure  at  once,  but  sent  him  away  into  Egypt,  declaring 
that  there  he  would  be  cured.  Hilarion  wrought  chief- 
ly in  Sicily  and  Palestine.  Of  his  miracles  in  the  former 
place  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Grecian  Jew  that  "a 
prophet  of  the  Christians  had  appeared  in  Sicily,  and 
was  doing  «o  many  miracles  and  signs  that  men  thought 
him  one  of  the  old  saints."  Jerome,  who  was  hi*  biog- 
rapher, records  among  his  miracles  the  restoration  of 
sight  to  a  woman  who  had  been  blind  for  ten  years,  a 
cure  of  paralysis,  another  of  dropsy,  and  exorcising  the 
possessed,  even  a  camel,  which,  in  its  fury,  had  killed 
many.  In  one  case  a  man  was  dispossessed,  and  offered 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  saint  for  the  cure  which  had 
been  wrought,  but  was  informed  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  money  would  surely  bring  back  the  possession.  Id 
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another  instance  he  effected  the  cure  of  an  uneducated 
Frank,  who  began  at  once  to  speak  Syriac  and  Greek, 
although  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages. In  the  West  we  find,  in  the  4th  century,  St. 
Ambrose  curing  a  woman  of  palsy,  laying  his  hands  on 
her  in  prayer  while  she  touched  his  garment,  casting 
out  evil  spirits,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  causing  a  thief 
to  be  repossessed  on  account  of  his  misdeeds;  also  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  delivering  a  slave  of  a  devil,  and  heal- 
ing a  leper  at  Paris;  while,  in  the  following  century, 
Germanus  of  Auxerre,  at  Aries,  cures  a  prefect's  wife 
of  a  quartan  ague,  at  Alexia  bestows  power  of  speech 
on  a  girl  who  hnd  lost  it  twenty  years,  at  Autun  heals 
a  girl  of  a  withered  hand,  in  England  a  boy  of  con- 
tracted limbs,  and  at  Milan  and  Ravenna  casts  out  evil 
spirits. 

Thus  far  the  examples  have  been  confined  to  exor- 
cisms and  cures  by  direct  means.  Some  examples  of 
the  same  results  wrought  through  indirect  means  will 
next  be  presented.  The  monk  Pachoraius  had  been 
applied  to  by  a  man,  whose  daughter  had  an  evil  spirit, 
to  work  a  cure.  The  saint  bade  the  man  bring  him 
one  of  his  (laughter's  tunics,  warning  him  at  the  same 
time  that  the  blessing  he  should  bestow  upon  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  so  long  as  his  daughter  continued  to  live 
a  sinful  life.  Accordingly,  the  girl  was  not  cured  until 
she  had  confessed  and  forsaken  her  sin.  In  another  in- 
stance the  saint  had  directed  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cure  the  euergumen  should,  before  each  meal,  take  a 
small  piece  of  a  loaf  of  bread  which  had  been  blessed. 
As,  however,  he  refused  to  touch  the  bread,  the  device 
was  adopted  of  concealing  morsels  of  it  inside  dates, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  dasmoniac  carefully 
extracted  them.  At  last,  having  been  left  some  days 
without  food,  he  took  the  bread  and  was  cured.  My 
means  of  consecrated  oil  Hilarion  healed  the  bites  of 
serpents,  ami  St.  Martin  of  Tours  cured  a  paralytic 
girl,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  by  putting  into  her 
mouth  a  few  drops  of  this  oil.  Threads  frayed  from 
St.  Martins  garments  healed  the  sick  when  wound 
around  the  neck  or  fingers,  and  a  letter  written  by  the 
saint  cured  a  girl  of  fever  when  laid  upon  her  chest. 
Straw  upon  which  Germanus  of  Auxerre  had  reposed 
for  a  single  night  cured  a  diemoniac  when  bound  upon 
it,  and  a  Itarlev  loaf,  which  the  bishop  had  blessed  and 
sent  to  the  empress  Placidia,  possessed  and  retained  for 
a  long  time  wonder-working  properties.  St. Genevieve 
of  Paris  cast  out  devils  by  threads  of  her 
and  cured  the  sick  by  bits  of  her  candle. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of  mirac- 
ulous gifts  of  healing,  as  exercised  by  living  saints  in 
different  ages,  we  can  form  an  opinion  only  from  the 
records  which  have  reached  us.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  of  working  cures  was  in  nowise 
diminished  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries.  Demo- 
niacal possessions,  madness,  leprosy,  paralysis,  blindness, 
deafness,  lameness,  and  many  other  diseases  and  infirm- 
ities constantly  called  forth,  and  found  relief  through, 
the  thaumaturgic  powers  with  which  monks  and  bish- 
ops were  endowed,  while  accidents,  such  as  those  to 
which  monks  themselves  were  exposed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  agricultural  labors,  were  naturally  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  sphere  of  miraculous  treatment.  Nor 
was  there  any  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  these 
gifts  over  the  various  regions  of  Christendom,  although 
the  accident  of  the  birthplace  or  dwelling  of  some  of 
those  who  undertook  to  record  certain  miracles  might 
lead  us  to  a  contrary  opinion.  If,  for  example,  during 
the  6th  century,  thaumaturgy,  as  exercised  in  the  mat- 
ter of  healing  and  exorcism,  shone  brightly  in  the  per- 
sons of  monks  and  bishops,  it  shone  no  less  brightly  in 
Palestine  in  the  person  of  the  abbot  Theodosius,  or  in 
France  in  the  instances  of  Melanius,  bishop  of  Rennes, 
and  St.  Genevieve  of  Paris. 

(2)  Raiting  from  the  Dead. — Irenams  declares  that 
"with  much  fasting  and  prayer  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
I;"  and  again,  " before  now,  as  we  have  said, 


even  the  dead  have  been  raised  op,  and  hire  twia 
with  us  many  years."  We  mention  a  few  aflet^  j. 
stance*  of  this  wonder  occurring  at  differeat  tan 
Julian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch  in  ta*  fk 
rlt  t inn  persecution,  raised  a  dead  man  to  Nkaik 
James,  bishop  of  Nisi  bis,  in  AD.  326,  a  man  >iit 
brought  to  him  as  dead,  with  a  view  to  obtammr  m. 
ey  (presumably  to  defray  the  expenses  of  banal,  r. 
who  really  died  while  counterfeiting  death.  St  Ks-:: 
of  Tours  restored  to  life  a  catechumen,  *ho  had  a-. 
in  his  monastery  un baptized,  by  throwing  biswL' »>. 
the  dead  hotly  and  praying  earnestly  for  iumtowv 
and  on  another  occasion  a  slave,  who  had  hanged  is- 
self.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  raised  a  child  to  hfe  *k  is! 
died  unbaptired;  Marcellus,  abbot  of  a  nwawCTtf 
t he  Accemctse,  near  Conatantiuople,  in  446. »  bh«:  m 
Gelasius,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Paiectinr.  in 
child.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  when  at  Rarest*,  rag 
a  man  from  the  dead;  St.  Benedict  of  Nuns*  a 
St.  llavo  of  Ghent,  in  663,  a  man ,  St.  Walarna,  life 
of  a  monastery  on  the  Somtne,  in  663,  one  »bo  b.:  k« 
unjustly  hanged ;  St.  Wulfram,  bishop  of  Sew,  tr  'S. 
five  Frisian  youths  who  had  been  hanged  u  awni* 
to  the  gods. 

(3)  Mirndft  of  Deliverance,  Protfdu*.  ami  An  • 
—These  afford  a  series  of  wouders  which  rang?  i  & 
way  from  the  deliverance  of  cities  from  siege  vtumi. 
or  of  districts  from  inundation,  to  the  routiiplkaiw  ■•' 
corn  in  a  granary,  or  of  wine  or  beer  in  ■  c**L  Tkr 
differ  widely  from  one  another  in  respect  of  laorttjai 
and  importance,  and  the  sphere  they  affect,  utd  *i 
degenerate  into  little  else  than  a  display  of  mirankxis 
(tower  for  its  own  sake,  thus  losing  the  character  i i 
true  miracle.  The  raising  oJ  the  siege  of  Nisto  *£ 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  power  ascribed  to  hr- 
snints  in  this  direction.  Sapor  II  was 
city.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  alarm,  appealed ie  lie 
bishop,  St.  James.  In  answer  to  the  supplicant 
offered,  swarms  of  gnats  attacked  the  besiegirvk" 
horses  and  elephants,  irritating  them  to  wchi^ 
of  frenzy  that  they  broke  loose.  To  increase  bbfe- 
comfiture,  the  Persian  king  mistook  the  li«bco.iia 
he  appeared  on  the  walls  in  his  purple  and  with  ■ 
diadem  on  his  head,  for  the  Roman  emr*M,  as! 
thereupon  raised  the  siege.  According  toTTwrl-w 
(CfiroHographia,  p.  52,  63),  the  bishop's  prayers  M  i« 
further  result  or  bringing  famine  and  pestilence  oi 
the  besiegers  when  they  returned  to  their  own  iari 
The  deliverance  of  Paris  from  the  Hum  kfc1*:- 
cvieve  is  a  case  of  like  import.  The  mirack  »r*.-a 
by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  on  the  bank*  of  titer* 
Lycus  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  exercise  <A  ^ 
power  in  another  direction.  The  bishop, hark:*- 
appealed  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  di*trrt  v 
deliver  them  from  the  calamities  to  which  tfct»« 
from  time  to  time  exposed  by  the  overfrwir*^ 
river,  made  a  journey  to  the  place,  and,  invoki^  t» 
name  of  Christ,  planted  his  staff  at  the  particsli' 
where  the  stream  was  wont  to  burst  through  thtnx^ 
which  had  been  erected  on  its  banks 

to  prevent 

croachments.  The  staff  became  a  tree;  il*  t,,ffJ* 
as  usual,  but  henceforth  never  passed  the  tr*.  ^ 
miracle  had  its  ethical  result  in  the  conven**  * 1 
inhabitants,  who  were  at  that  time  heathen*, 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  several  other*  in 
places. 

As  a  rule,  however,  such  interpositions  of 
power  were  in  behalf  of  small  c*«rnn>unitk»  :^ 
quently  of  individuals.   As  illustration*  of  ttafo* 
mention  the  cases  in  which  St.  Hilary  clean**  i-< 
sola  Gnllinnria  of  serpents;  St.  Martin  of 
in  his  missionary  seal,  he  has  set  fire  u>  * 
temple,  successfully  repels  the  flames  fro»  M  *•  * 
ing  building;  St.  Maur  walks  on  the       "  * 
his  friend  Placidius;  Germanus  of  Auxf*  f*18 
stolen  valise  to  its  owner;  St.  Benedict 
and  Leutfred,  abbot  of  a 
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O.  738,  cause  iron  to  swim,  and  others  of  like  import, 
marked  contrast  with  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
>stlea,  we  find  the  monks,  on  their  missionary  journeys 
at  home,  working  miracles  in  behalf  of  their  own 
icial  needs,  such  as  causing  water  to  flow  in  dry 
ices  by  the  simple  expedient  of  planting  a  staff  in 
e  ground  or  of  striking  ou  the  rock  with  a  rod, 
iltiplyiug  wine  or  beer  in  the  cask,  and  of  quenching 
e  flames  when  Are  had  chanced  to  break  out  in  a 
mastery  or  convent. 

2.  Miracles  of  Power. — In  the  early  Church  these 
turned  the  forms  of  speaking  with  tongues,  prevision 
events,  and  the  seeing  of  visious.    Under  this  head 
I  shall  consider, 

( 1 )  Miracles  Wrought  in  Ctntfirmation  of  Christianity. 
For  example,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  on  one  occa- 
>n  was  forced,  through  stonn  ami  the  approach  of 
ghtfall,  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  companions 

travel,  in  a  heathen  temple  which  happened  to  be 
mous  for  its  oracles.  Having  invoked  the  name  of 
lirist  and  signed  the  cross,  the  bishop  spent  the  night 

praising  God.  In  the  morning  the  priest  of  the  tern- 
c  found  upon  his  arrival  that  the  daemons  had  forsaken 
eir  shrine.  Gregory  informed  him  that  he  could 
ing  them  back  as  well  as  expel  them.  Challenged 

do  so,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  "Gregory  to 
ttau — enter."  and  handed  it  to  the  priest,  who 
aced  it  upon  the  altar.  Forthwith  the  daemons 
ive  evidence  of  their  return.  To  satisfy  the  priest 
ill  further  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  Gregory  ac- 
>pted  a  challenge  to  move  a  large  stone  which  lay  near, 
f  means  of  his  word  alone.  He  at  once  moved  it,  and 
ms  convinced  his  opponent.  Hilarion  wrought  a  re- 
arkable  miracle  of  this  class  at  Gaza.  A  Christian 
amed  Italicus,  who  bred  horses  for  the  chariot-races, 
.plied  to  Hilarion  to  help  him  against  a  rival  who 
iade  use  of  magic  to  check  the  speed  of  bis  horses,  and 
his  secure  the  victory  for  his  own  steeds.  The  saint, 
though  at  first  unwilling  to  lend  his  aid  in  so  trivial 
matter,  acceded  to  the  request,  and  tent  Italicus  the 
essel  he  was  wont  to  use  in  drinking,  filled  with  water, 
herewith  horses,  chariot,  and  charioteers  were  to  be 
mnklcd.  This  done,  the  Christian's  horses,  flying  like 
ie  wind,  easily  won  the  race.  Whereupon  the  pagan 
arty,  whose  god  was  Mamas,  raised  a  loud  shout, 
Manias  is  conquered  by  Jesus  Christ." 

(2)  Miracles  Wrought  in  Confirmation  of  Orthodoxy. 
-St.  Arnulph,  having  received  a  command  from  the 
ing  of  the  Visigoths,  who  wished  to  test  the  saint's 
Dwer*,  to  rid  the  bind  of  a  serpent  whose  breath  was 
f  so  fiery  a  nature  as  apparently  to  dry  up  water,  was 
inducted  to  the  serpent's  lair,  where  he  laid  his  stole 
pnii  the  head  of  the  monster,  and,  bidding  him  follow, 
•d  him  to  a  pond,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  leave  it,  or 
Henceforth  to  injure  any  living  creature.  In  the  same 
<>nd  lay  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  a  violent 
eath.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  saint  the  dead  man 
rayed  to  be  delivered  from  his  miserable  resting-place, 
ii  answer  to  the  prayer,  St.  Arnulph  raised  the  body 
nd  buried  it  in  a  fitting  place.  These  miracles  are 
lid  to  have  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  king 
nd  his  courtiers  that  they  forsook  their  Arianism  and 
ccepted  the  Catholic  faith. 

(3)  Miracles  W rought  in  Punishment  of  Evil-doers. — 
Vhen  St.  Willibrod,  AD.  739,  was  ou  a  missionary 
nurney,  he,  with  his  company,  sought  rest  one  day  in  a 
leld.  The  owner  of  the  land  proceeded  to  drive  him 
way,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  or  to  drink 
rith  him  in  token  of  amity.  "Theu  drink  not,'' cx- 
laimed  the  saint,  and  the  man  lost  the  power  of  drink- 
ng,  while  suffering  all  the  pangs  of  thirst,  nor  did  he 
egain  it  till  he  had  confessed  his  sin  to  the  saint  upon 
as  return  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

(4)  Miracles  Wrought  in  Illustration  of  the  Gifts 
bestowed  upon  Men  for  their  Enterprise  and  Piety.— 
iu  Benedict  of  Nucsia  miraculously  detected  an  infrac- 
ion  of  the  monastic  rules  by  some  of  his  monks,  and  a 


theft  on  the  part  of  a  messenger,  and  enabled  two  monks 
to  carry  a  heavy  fragment  of  a  rock.  Numerous  other 
examples  of  miracles  performed  by  living  saints  might 
be  cited,  but  tbe  foregoing  will  suffice. 

H.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Relics. — The  relics  of  a  saint 
perpetuated  the  benefits  which  the  saint  himself,  during 
his  lifetime,  had  conferred  upon  those  who  stood  in  need 
of  healing  or  succor.  They  originated  iu  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  and  may  be  divided  into 

I.  Miracles  of  Beneficence,  consisting  of 

(1)  Exorcisms  and  Miraculous  Cures,  wrought 

i.  By  the  Bodies  of  Saints.  —  Many  miracles  were 
wrought  by  St.  Stephen's  relics.  The  town  of  (Jala ma 
had  possessed  relics  of  St.  Stephen  for  about  eight  years, 
and  that  of  Hippo  for  less  than  two  years,  when  Si  Au- 
gustiue  declared  that  many  books  would  have  to  be 
written  in  order  to  recount  all  the  miracles  of  healing 
alone  which  had  been  wrought  by  means  of  these  relics 
during  this  space  of  time  in  the  two  districts  of  Calama 
and  Hippo,  and  that  of  those  which  had  been  wrought 
in  the  latter  district  alone  nearly  seventy  accounts  hud 
already  been  written  {De  Cicitate  Dei,  xxii,  8,  §  20). 

ii.  By  Objects  brought  into  Contact  with,  or  Proximity 
to,  the  Bodies  of  Saints,  Living  or  Dead. — Such  mir- 
acles, according  to  Gregory  the  Great,  were  likely  to 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  popular  mind  than 
those  wrought  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  themselves,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  latter  case  they  might  be  regard- 
ed as  wrought  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  the  saitit  himself, 
whose  spirit  was  supposed  to  hover  about  its  former 
tenement.    These  may  be'  further  classified  s 

la)  The  Garments  or  Possessions  of  Saints. — The  tunic 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  preserved  in  Koine,  worked 
many  miracles;  the  shoes  of  St.  Gall,  A.l>. G4G,  healed 
a  man  to  whom  they  were  given  after  the  saint's  death 
of  contraction  of  the  limbs;  while  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
wrought  many  cures  at  Home. 

(6)  Cloths  Laid  ujton  the  Bodies  of  Dead  Saints.^ 
Cloths  were  laid  upon  the  face  of  Miletius  of  Antioch 
ou  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  at  Constantinople,  in 
381,  and  distributed  among  the  people  as  prophylactics. 
Handkerchiefs  and  garmeuts  in  use  were  cast  upon  rel- 
ics, in  order  to  invest  them  with  remedial  properties, 
and  even  threads  which  had  been  frayed  from  a  hand- 
kerchief that  had  been  used  to  cover  the  face  of  Ni- 
cctius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  ou  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
laid  upon  an  altar,  cured  an  epileptic  who  prayed  be- 
fore it. 

(c)  The  Candles  or  iAtmps  which  Illuminated  the  Tomb 
of  a  Saint. 

(d)  The  Dust  which  Gathered  u\mn  the  Tomb,  e.  g.  of 
Su  Hilary  of  I'oiticrs,  was  the  means  of  cleansing  two 
lepers,  of  bestowing  sight  upon  a  blind  person,  ami 
soundness  of  limb  upon  two  persons  with  withered 
hands.  Dust  from  the  tomb  of  martyrs  in  Lyons,  when 
gathered  iu  a  spirit  of  faith,  cured  the  infirm. 

(f)  Water  with  which  the  Tomb  was  Washed. — Several 
persons  at  Tours  were  cured  of  dysentery  by  the  water 
with  which  St.  Martin's  tomb  was  washed  in  prepara- 
tion for  Faster. 

(f)  The  Eabric  and  Furniture  of  the  Church  which 
Held  the  Relics.— A.  boy  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
poisoned  dart  was  cured  upon  kissing  the  threshold  of 
St.  Martin's  basilica.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  tells  a  friend 
that  he  lost  the  sense  of  his  debility  when  prostrate 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  basilica  at  Hume. 

(2)  Raising  the  Dead.—X  presbyter  at  Calama,  in 
Africa,  laid  out  as  dead,  revived  when  a  tunic  which 
had  been  taken  to  a  memoria  containing  relics  of  St. 
Stephen  was  placed  ou  his  body.  A  wagon-wheel  went 
over  a  child  and  killed  him,  his  mother  took  him  to 
the  same  memoria,  "and  he  not  only  came  to  life  again, 
but  even  api>eared  unhurt"  (Augustine,/^  Cicitate  Dei, 
xxii,  8,  §  12). 

(3)  Iklherance,  Protection,  Succor.— This  belie  f  came 
into  existeucc  aloug  with  that  in  their  curative  proper- 
ties, and  has  been  quite  as  prevalent  and  deep  seated. 
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The  Romans  regarded  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  an  safeguard*  to  their  city.  When  a  band  of  re- 
bellious  monks,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sa baa, 
in  Palestine,  were  on  their  way  to  attack  the  monastery, 
they  were  seized  with  blindness,  and  unable  to  reach 
their  destination.  This  deliverance  of  the  abbot  and 
his  party  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Sabas.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  popu- 
lation of  several  districts  of  Gaul  were  visited  with  a 
plague  of  an  infectious  character,  and  among  them  the 
province  of  Prima  Germania.  The  town  of  Rheims, 
however,  escaped  by  virtue  of  the  pall  or  covering  of 
St.  Rcmignis's  tomb,  which  was  carried  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  crosses  and  candles,  round  the  town. 
The  belief  in  the  miraculous  virtues  of  relics  led  to  the 
practice  of  carrying  them,  as  the  Jews  their  ark,  into 
battle.  The  Frankish  princes  required  their  army  chap- 
lains  to  carry  them  at  the  head  of  their  forces;  Chil- 
peric  had  them  carried  before  him  when  he  entered 
Paris,  and  an  Eastern  king,  according  to  a  story  repeat- 
ed by  Gregory  of  Tours,  went  so  far  as  to  insert  the 
thumb  of  St.  Surgius  in  his  own  right  hand,  and  was 
able,  by  raising  his  arm,  to  conquer  his  enemies.  Re- 
sides this  public  use  of  relics,  many  individuals  were 
accustomed  to  carry  them  about  their  persons  for  their 
own' protection,  especially  when  travelling. 
2.  Miracles  of  Potcer,  consisting  of 

(1)  Those  Wrought  in  Attention  of  the  Righteousness 
of  the  Innocent  und  the  Guilt  of  the  Wrong-doer. — Greg- 
ory of  Tours  relates  that  a  priest  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  was  there 
put  into  chains  was  proved  to  be  innocent  by  the  fact 
that  his  chains  fell  off  him,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  remain  on  him  when  replaced.  On  the  other  band, 
a  priest  who  had  falsely  asserted  his  innocence  before 
the  tomb  of  St.  Maximin,  in  Treves,  fell  down  dead. 

(2)  Those  Wrought  in  Punishment  of  Such  as  Treated 
Relies  frith  Contempt.— For  example,  when  the  relics  of 
St.  Babylas,  bishop  of  Aulioch,  had  been  removed  at 
the  emperor  Julian's  command  from  Daphne,  where 
their  presence  was  supposed  to  render  dumb  the  oracles 
of  Apollo,  the  temple  of  that  god  caught  fire,  and  no 
traces  of  it  were  left  (A.D.  364). 

III.  Wonders  Wrought  by  the  Eucharist. — It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  eucharist  were  wrought  by  it  not  only 
as  a  sacrament,  but  as  that  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  rite,  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines,  of  a  heretical  creed. 

1.  Miracles  of  Beneficence. 

(1)  Exorcism  ana  Healing. — A  girl  possessed  of  on 
evil  spirit,  upon  receiving  the  eucharist  from  St.  Au- 
stregisilc  of  Bourges,  in  G24,  at  once  ceased  to  shout 
and  rave;  and  a  singer  in  a  church  choir,  having  been 
exhausted  and  in  a  prostrate  condition  from  a  conflict 
with  daemons,  revived  upon  receiving  it  from  Sulpicius, 
bishop  of  the  same  see,  in  644. 

(2)  Mi  rerance,  Protection,  Succor. — During  the  reign 
of  Justinian  it  was  customary  to  distribute  among  the 
young  children  of  Christian  parents  such  fragments  of 
the  eucharistic  bread  as  remained  after  communion.  By 
accident  a  Jewish  child,  mingling  with  his  Christian 
companions,  received  and  ate  one  of  these  fragments. 
The  father  of  the  boy,  a  glass-blower  by  trade,  was  so 
enraged  that  he  shut  his  son  into  his  furnace,  in  order 
not  only  to  kill  him,  but  to  destroy  all  traces  of  him. 
The  child,  however,  was  saved,  and  the  miracle  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  the  mother,  who  was  baptized,  to- 
gether with  her  child. 

2.  Miracles  of  Power,  wrought 

(1)  In  Condemnation  of  Immorality.- — Gregory  of 
Tours  relates  that  as  a  deacon,  a  man  of  unholy  life,  was 

day  carrying  the  eucharist  into  a  church,  the  bread 
out  of  his  hands  and  placed  itself  on  the  altar. 

(2)  In  Condemnation  of  Heresy.— Certain  members 
of  the  Donatist  sect,  in  token  of  their  contempt  for  the 

the  eucharistic  bread  to  be  giv- 


en to  their  dogs.    Upon  eating  it  tbe 
and  bit  their  masters.   A  woman  receiving  «** 4  \ 
eucharistic  bread  of  the  Macedonian*,  to  kr  m 
found  that  it  had  turned  into  stone. 

Similar  miracles  were  also  wrought  by  boh  tap* 
For  example,  as  related  by  Augustine,  the  can  a  i 
surgeon  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  of  an 
paralysis. 

IV.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Pictures  and  Inayt, 

1.  Miracles  of  Beneficence. — A  picture  of  the  Xni 
Mary  at  Soaopofia,  in  Piaidia,  was  wont  totted. kiv 
point  where  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  wat  repress!-.! 
sweet-smelling  ointment.    The  fact  has  been 

it  is  claimed,  by  many  witnesses.  An  image «'  K 
Lord  on  the  cross,  which  stood  near  the  gmt  pt> 
the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  was  upas* 

have  wrought  a  cure  of  hemorrhage  similar  to  that » 
tioned  in  the  gospels. 

I  be  victories  which  lieraclius  won  over  tbe  rVaas* 
were  attributed  to  tho  fact  of  bis  carrying  at  tl;  l 
of  his  legions  imsges  of  our  Lord  and  tbe  Virgin  Mr 
and  the  repulse  of  a  Saracen  army  before  the  nb  .< 
Xicea,  A.D.  7 18,  to  tbe 
of  the  saints. 

2.  Miracles  of  Power.— A  Jew  stole  a 
Lord  from  a  church,  and  in  token  of  his  coate®?*  as 
hatred  for  the  person  it  represented  transfixed  it »  : 
a  dart.  Forthwith  blood  began  to  flow  from  tar  pa 
ure,  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  Jew  was « ->«*■; 
from  head  to  foot.  Thereupon  he  resolved  t»  ten t 
but  tho  blood  it  had  shed  enabled  its  rigbtfai «m :. 
trace  and  bring  condign  punishment  upon  the  tW. 

Images  of  the  cross,  aa  represent ati res  rf  iW  ■ 
cross,  on  the  same  theory,  came  to  be  regarded*;* 
scssing  the  same  miraculous  powers, 

V.  Wonders  Wrought  by  Celestial  rintosfn-Wk; 
ever  miracles  were  attributed  to  living  aainttwenii' 
attributed  to  those  beings  supposed  to  rwssesstteW' 
qualities,  the  angelic  visitants.  For  exararJ*,SLCav 
bert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in  687,  was  cared  d  ** 
iiess  in  his  knee  by  an  angel  who  appeared  t*  an 
on  horseback;  and  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  Piattf' 
Normandy,  of  an  ulcer  in  her  throat,  after  the  bir-M 
some  invisible  personage  had  been  placed  in  »*?r 
of  her  head,  and  a  vision  bad  been  Miteeqaeadr  u 

\  corded  to  her  of  one  clothed  in  tbe  white  toba^ 
j  virgin. 

VI.  Wonders  Wrought  Apart  from  /7«*a»  *  ' 
gelic  Agency.— Of  this  class  of  wonders,  those  vhri  c 

I  best  attested  are  least  marvellous,  while  itest 
are  most  miraculous  rest  on  manifestly  issuibeat » 
timony.    Many  of  them  might  be  looked  iisoa  n^ 
rial  providences,  others  as  extraordinary  cmbcw** 
but  at  tbe  time  of  their  recurrence  they  were  all  t»'±* 
upon  aa  interpositions  of  Providence,  intended  t*  * 
ply  the  needs  or  confound  the  enemies  of  the 
Of  these  we  note 

1.  Miraculous  Occurtmces. 

(1)  Miracles  of  Beneficence,— A  body  of  Cat*  * 
living  in  Typasa,  in  Mauritania,  AD.  4M,  s»  tbe f* 
of  holding  assemblies  and  refusing  to  oummunKiK  * 
a  heretical  biahop,  had  their  right  hands  ""J**^1 
and  their  tongues  cut  out  bv  the  roots,  by  onl« 
neric,  the  Arian  king  of  the*  Vandals,   Bat  on  u*  aW 
day  after  this  occurrence  they  were  able  to  speak*1* 
fore.    At  least  three  of  the  narrators  of  thw  vm- 
.Eneas  of  Gaza,  a  rhetorician  and  phikwf'ber,  tb#  e 
peror  Justinian,  and  count  Marcellious,  bis  fonatrca 
cellor— were  witnessea  of  tbe  mutilation  inflicted.  *>  ^ 
the  capacity  of  some  of  these  martvrs  to  artwate*  » ' 
wereliving'in  their  time.  Marcelhntts  adds that  «** 
the  confessors  having  been  born  dumb, -'P0^ '  *  ' 
first  time  after  the  excision  of  his  tongue, 
states  that  two  out  of  their  nomber  lost  their  sap^'' 
ural  power  of  speech  through  haring  Isp*1*  B*i  '* 
living.  No 
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or  the  confessors,  bat  in  an  old 
as  sixty. 

When  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  waging  war 
against  the  Quadri,  his  troops  suffered  greatly  on  one 
occasion  from  thirst,  owing  to  the  intense  heat.  Among 
his  soldiers  were  many  Christians.  Those  who  belonged 
to  the  Melitene  legion  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer ;  a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  refreshing  and  invigorating  the  Ro- 
man army,  but  terrifying  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  to 
whom  it  had  been  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  account  is  sometimes  given  without  any  mention 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  and  again  the 
is  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor. 

Individuals  are  mentioned  as  having  been  mi 
lonsly  protected.  We  may  mention  Theotimus,  bishop 
of  Tomi,  A.D.  400,  who  became  invisible  to  bis  pur- 
suers; St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  arm  of  whose  assailant 
fell  powerless  ,  Armogastus,  a  young  Catholic  in  Theo- 
doric's  service,  whose  limbs  were  freed  from  their  bonds 
on  his  signing  the  cross  and  invoicing  Christ. 

(2)  Miracles  of  Fower.—An  an  example  of  a  prim- 
itive miracle,  which  rests  upon  ample  testimony,  we 
note  the  fiery  eruption  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  The  emperor  Julian  had  given  orders 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  having  intrusted  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  to  his  lieutenant,  ami  him- 
self issued  invitations  to  the  Jews  of  all  countries  to 
assemble  at  Jerusalem  and  aid  him  in  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  Of  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  interrupted  and  the  emperor's  designs  thwart- 
ed, we  learn  the  particulars  from  several  writers.  A 
whirlwind  arose,  scattering  heaps  of  lime  and  sand  in 
every  direction  ;  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  fell, 
melting  in  its  violence  the  implements  of  the  workmen ; 
an  earthquake  followed,  casting  up  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Temple,  filling  in  the  new  excavations,  and  causing 
the  fall  of  buildings,  especially  the  public  porticoes,  be- 
neath which  the  terrified  multitude  had  sought  shel- 
ter. When  the  workmen  resumed  their  labors  balls  of 
fire  burst  out  beneath  their  feet,  not  once  only,  but  as 
often  as  they  attempted  to  continue  the  undertaking. 
The  fiery  mass  traversed  the  streets,  repelling  from  the 
doors  of  a  church,  even  with  the  loss  of  life  or  limb, 
those  who  had  fled  to  it  for  safety.  This  miracle  has 
the  support  of  contemporary  writers,  Gregory  Nazian- 
xen  (Orat.  v,  4),  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Hist. 
xxiii,  1);  and  of  later  historians,  Kufinua  (Hist,  i,  37), 
Socrates  (iii,  20),  Sozomen  (v,  22),  Theodoret  (Hist. 
F.cclts.  iii,  20).  See  al*o  Warburton,  Julian ;  (iibbon, 
Incline  and  Fall,  c  xxiii;  Newman,  On  Miracles, 
clxxv;  Migne,  Did.  drs  Mir.  ii,  1116. 

2.  Mirucukms  Appearances.  —  Gibbon  (c  xv)  de- 
clares that  "it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  clear 
traces  of  visions  and  inspirations  which  may  be  found 
in  the  early  fathers."  The  purport  of  visions  was 
sometimes  to  allay  the  fears,  to  solve  the  doubts,  to 
direct  the  steps  of  those  who  were  in  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  to  forewarn  of  approaching  calamities. 
They  were  not  restricted  in  their  coming  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  persons,  but  appeared  to  all.  We  may 
classify  them  into 

(I)" 

(a)  Angels.  —  The  appearances  of  the  archangel 
Michael  were  numerous,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  An  angel  appeared  to  St.  Theuderius,  directing 
htm  where  to  erect  his  monastery,  two  angels  to  Fur- 
seius,  A.D.  650,  admonishing  him,  as  abbot  of  a  monas- 
tery, that  monks  should  pay  less  attention  to  the  mor- 
tt  neat  ion  of  the  body,  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
humble,  contented,  and  charitable  disposition. 

(b)  Damons.—  The  evil  one  appeared  to  St.  Anthony 
in  the  guise  of  a  woman,  then  of  a  black  child ,  as  a 
monk  with  loaves  in  his  hands,  when  the  saint  was 
fasting;  as  a  spirit  calling  himself  the  power  of  God, 
a"'!,  lastly,  avowing  himself  to  be  Satan. 

(c)  Departed  Spirits. — St.  Stephen  appeared,  A.D. 
420,  to  Pukheria, 


of  the  safe  arrival  of  his  relics  (right  hand)  from  Jeru- 
salem. St.  Ambrose,  on  the  night,  being  Easter  eve,  on 
which  he  was  laid  out  for  burial,  appeared  to  the  newly 
baptized  infants,  varying  the  manner  of  his  appearance, 
but  to  the  parents  of  the  children  remaining  invisible, 
even  when  pointed  out.  Again,  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  appeared  to  saints  in  the  East,  praying  with 
them  and  laying  his  hands  on  them,  while  in  Florence 
he  was  frequently  seen  after  his  death,  praying  before 
the  altar  of  the  church  he  had  built  in  that  city. 

(d)  Living  Saints. — A  child  who  had  fallen  into  a 
well  was  found  sit  tin-  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Uia  account  was  that  St.  Julian  Sabas,  who  at  the  time 
entertained  by  the  mother  of  the  child,  hail  ap- 
to  him  and  borne  him  up.  A  similar  story  is 
given  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  of  Palestine. 

(2)  Visions  of  Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Heaven. — A  vis- 
inn  the  martyr  Perpetua  had  of  her  brother,  in  whose 
behalf  she  had  been  led  to  pray,  first  as  suffering  and 
in  a  place  of  darkness,  anil  then  as  comforted  and  sur- 
rounded with  light,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
state  of  purgatory.  As  indicative  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  an  abbot  in  Auvergne  had  a  vision  of  a 
stream  of  fire,  and  of  men  immersed  in  it,  bitterly  be- 
moaning their  sufferings.  These  had  lost  their  footing 
when  crossing  a  narrow  bridge  which  spanned  the 
stream,  and  were  men  who  had  been  careless  in  the 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties.  After  this  vision 
the  abbot  became  stricter  in  the  regulation  of  his 
astery.  Visions  of  heaven  were  accorded  among 
to  St.  Furseius  and  to  Salvius,  bishop  of  the  Albigenscs, 
as  a  place  paved  with  gold  and  silver,  and  Ulu 
by  a  cloud  shining  beyond  the  light  of  sun  or  i 

(3)  Apparitions  of  Crosses. 

(a)  In  the  A  ir.— Constantine,  when  marching  against 
Maxentius,  A.L).  311,  and  in  doubt  to  what  deity  he 
should  apply  for  succor  against  an  enemy  whose  forces 
outnumbered  his  own,  saw,  in  company  with  his  whole 
army,  a  luminous  cross  in  the  *ky  above  the  mid-day 
sun,  with  this  inscription,  "In  ihis  conquer."  The 
same  night  our  Lord  appeared  to  Constantine  in  a  vis- 
ion, showed  him  a  cross,  and  bade  him  fashion  a  stand- 
ard after  the  pattern  of  it  as  a  means  of  victory  in  his 
contest  against  Maxentius.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Eusebius  in  his  Life  of  Constantine  (i,  28-32),  but 
not  till  twenty-six  years  after  the  occurrence, and  which 
he  professes  to  have  heard  from  the  emperor  himself, 
who  affirmed  his  statement  with  an  oath.  Socrates, 
Philostorgius,  Gelasius,  and  Nicephorus  speak  of  the 
phenomenon  as  seen  in  the  sky ;  Sozomen  and  Kufinus 
in  a  dream,  although  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius  they 
also  mention  the  apparition  in  the  sky.  On  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.  May  7, 35!,  a  cross  appeared  in  the  sky  at 
Jerusalem,  stretching  from  Mount  Calvary  to  Mount 
Olivet,  and  shining  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  that  of 
the  sun's  rays.  The  apparition  lasted  for  several  hours; 
the  whole  city  beheld  it,  and  all,  residents  and  visitors, 
Christians  and  unbelievers,  alike  joined  in  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  "the  faith  of  the  Christians  did  not  rest 
upon  the  persuasive  discourses  of  human  wisdom,  but 
upon  the  sensible  proofs  of  divine  intervention."  Of 
this  phenomenon  Cyril,  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
wrote  an  account  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  at 
the  time  was  fighting  against  Maxentius  in  Pannonia, 
where  also,  according  to  Philostorgius  (Hist.  Fcdts.  iii, 
26),  it  was  seen  by  the  contending  armies,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pagan  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Christian  host.  Several  other  appearances  of  like  char- 
acter are  mentioned. 

(b)  On  the  Garments  of  Men. — We  read  that  when 
the  emperor  Julian  was  entering  Illyricum  the  vines 
appeared  laden  with  unripe  grapes,  although  the  vint- 
age had  taken  place,  and  that  dew  falling  from  them 
on  the  garments  of  the  emperor  and  his  companions 
left  upon  them  the  imprint  of  crosses ;  a  phenomenon 
which  by  some  was  supposed  to  portend  that  the  em- 
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The  appearance  of  the  luminous  cross  in  the  sky,  on 
the  occasion  of  Julians  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple, 
was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  on  the  bodies  and 
garments  of  men  of  crosses  which  were  luminous  at 
night,  in  some  instances  of  a  dark  color,  and  would  not 
wash  out. 

(c)  On  A nimals.— When  the  emperor  Julian  was  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  an  animal  he  was  offering  in 
sacrifice,  he  beheld  in  them  the  figure  of  a  cross  encir- 
cled by  a  crown.  St.  Placidas,  when  hunting  a  stag, 
beheld  amid  its  horns  a  luminous  cross  and  the  figure 
of  the  Crucified,  and  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Why  per- 
secutest  thou  me.  Placidas?  Behold,  I  am  here  on  ac- 
count of  thee.  I  am  Christ  whom  thou,  ignoraut  of, 
dost  worship."  SL  Minulphua  also  saw  a  cross  amid 
a  stags  horns. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  many  ether  marvels 
mentioned  in  ancient  writings,  but  illustrations  of  the 
leading  classes  have  been  given.  For  the  credibility 
of  such  accounts  see  Miracles,  Ecclesiastical. 

For  additional  information  see  Acta  Sanctorum; 
Acta  SS.  Benetlict.;  Newman,  On  Miracles;  Fleury, 
Ilistoirt  Eccle$. ;  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints  i  Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialogue;  Augustine,  De  Cicitatc  Dei;  Gregory 
of  Tours,  lie,  Gloria  Martgrum;  Migne,  Diet.  dts  Afir. 
and  PatroL  Lat. ;  Stilpicius  Severus,  Lift  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tour*;  the  various  AjxAoyits  of  the  fathers,  with 
many  of  their  other  writings ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tories of  EusebiuB,  Socrates,  Suzomen,  Philostorgius, 
Rufinus,  and  Theodoret,  as  well  as  many  of  the  later 
writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Wood,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  bishop  of 
the  Isles,  where  he  continued  until  1680,  when  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Caithness.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  218,  310. 

Wood,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1  l,'l801.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1824;  spent 
over  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Scminarv; 
began  his  labors  at  May  field,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1826;  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  Jan.  10,  1828,  and  continued 
his  work  as  stated  supply  at  Maytield  until  1840.  He 
was  installed  pastor  at  that  place  in  September,  184 1 , 
and  continued  to  labor  there  until  his  death,  June  fi,  1876. 
Dr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  and  of  unusual 
power  in  the  pulpit  and  in  debate,  a  wise  counsellor, 
deeply  pious,  consistent  in  life,  and  successful  as  a  pas- 
tor. "See  Sterol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1877, 
p.  20. 

Wood,  N.  N.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Fairfax,  Vu,  May  1,  1*08.  He  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College,  in  1835;  for  one  year  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Black  Kivcr  Academy ;  studied  theology  for 
a  part  of  the  regular  course  at  Madison  University; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Lebanon  Springs, 
N.  V..  in  1838;  in  1842  went  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  1845,  and  went  to  Market  Street 
Church,  Zaucsville,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  I860, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Shurtleff  Col- 


Church,  Richmond,  where  he  remained  natutoi&i 
Feb.  14, 1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  vein. 

Wood-carrying,  Thk  Feast  op,  one  of  tfc  e. 
nual  festivals  instituted  after  the  Babylonian  eaptirrr 
although  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  See  Futttjl 
L  Same  of  the  Festival  and  its  %m*W-^ 
name  trxrn  "t^%  or  C^S?  'Z^.  which  fcs& 
denotes  the  wood-offering,  ZvXoQt'pta,  Xfaimm,  ,.<  ■ 
fuller  phrase,  D"*XS  "jZ^p  ^3  213  Zf;tkijnt  ■ 
wood -offering,  if  ri>v  ZvXofopiwv  iophf  (Jayfc 
War,  ii,  17,  6),  by  which  this  festival  isdeagsaeif 
derived  from  Neh.  x,  35 ;  xiii,  31.  It  obtained  k  m 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  day  in  which  it  wee*, 
brated  all  the  people,  without  any  distinct  ice  of  ha 
or  grade,  brought  wood  to  the  temple,  being  tb*  l« 
day  in  the  year  whereon  wood  could  be  felled  far » 
burning  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  perpetual  fire  « t> 
altar.  It  is  also  denominated  x*:r::  vs  ~t,  •> 
time  of  wood  for  the  priests  (SfegUlalh  7a<nu/i,r.>. 
cause  on  this  festival  the  priests  too,  like  the  res  i 
the  people,  offered  wood. 

II.  The  Dag,  and  Manner  of  its  Ctt*bratm.-Tti 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  annually  cekbntsim 
the  15th  of  A b  (SX  =  August).  This  ii  feiadrit 
tested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  most  mmz:  :\ 
most  trustworthy  records  (comp.  5Iislma,  Taaiiiiv ;\ 
Babylon  Gemara,  ibid.  80  a;  Baba  Batkra.  121 1:  H<- 
giUath  Taanith,  v;  Midrash  Rabba,  on  Latmut>n 
Ivii).  The  remark  in  Joseph  us,  that  this  festirut* 
celebrated  on  the  14th  (rp  Si  ilqc  rir  (sX«***r 
ioprijc  ovetne — iv  y  iratrtv  iSroc  vXnv  ry 
ofiptiv,  War,  ii,  17, 6 ;  and  ry  Si  ilijf,  tirrmia  ~ 
ci  nt>  Atitov  unvoc,  a.  r.  A ..  ibid,  ii,  17, 7%  ma*  ttew* 
be  regarded  as  the  error  of  a  copyist  (owns.  HenW. 
Geschichte  des  Voltes  Israel,  i,  1 44 ;  Grata,  GexJudtt  > 
Juden,  2d  ed.  iii,  478).  The  nine  days  in  the  yea  * 
pointed  for  the  delivery  of  wood  by  the  repectm '.» 
ilies  were  as  follows:  On  the  20th  of  .4k  what* 
descendants  of  Pachat  Moab  b.  Jehudah  furtuie-i  :> 
wood ;  the  20th  of  EluL  the  family  of  Adeen  fc,  Jehscd. 
the  1  st  of  Tebet,  the  family  of  Parosh ;  the  la  *f  Rd 
t  he  family  of  Arah  b.  Jehudah ;  the  20th  of  Ttm'- * 
family  of  David  b.  Jehudah;  the  5th  of  .4a,thc (suK 
of  Parosh  b.  Jehudah  ;  the  7th  of  Ab,  the  fan*  < 
Jondab  b.  Rechab ;  the  10th  of  .46,  the  family  of  to* 
b.  Benjamin;  and  on  the  15th  of v4 6, the fanuly *^ .toki 
b.  Jehudah,  with  the  priests,  Levi  tea,  and  til  ikw  * 
did  not  know  from  what  they  descended,  si  wtfle'^ 
families  of  Gonbei  Ali  and  Koxai  Keaiotb  flM* 
Taanith,  iv,  3).  So  general  was  the  delivery  d«* 
on  this  day  (i.  c.  the  15th  of  .16)  that  even  prod™ 
slaves,  Nethiuim,  and  bastards  brought  fuel  (Vf** 
Taanith,  v).  Hence  the  remark  of  Josephi*  tlx  « 
this  day  all  the  people  brought  wood,  from  whkfc 
cumstance  it  derived  its  name  (  War,  ii,  17, 6> 

On  this  day,  when  all  the  people  were  those*?- 
gated  together,  discarding  all  distinction  of  trite.  ■< 
rich  and  poor,  of  Israelite  and  proselyte,  of  asue 


lege,  Upper  Alton,  III.,  holding  this  office  until  1856.  |  .lave,  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem  met 'together  f* 


For  one  year  after  his  resignation  he  was  pastor  at 
Palmyra,  Mo.;  then  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Union 
army.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  where,  for  several  years,  he  was  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Young 
Ladies'  Athcnajum.  He  died  there,  Jan.  21, 1874.  Sec 
Minutes  of  I llinois  A  tmicersaries,  1874,  p.  16.    (J.  C  S.) 

Woodbridge,  Gtoitutc,  D.l>.,a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal divine,  was  born  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point,  served  a  short  period  in  the  United 
States  army  at  Old  Point,  and  afterwards  at  Fort  In- 
dependence, near  Boston ;  resigned,  and  went  to  Mary- 
land, where  he  edited  a  political  newspaper.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  graduating  in  183:),  was  ordained"  by  bishop 
Moore,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  Monumental 


ing  joyful  and  religious  songs,  and  for  dancing.  I*** 
in  white  garments,  which  they  borrowed  in  orders 
to  shame  those  who  had  none  of  their  own.  these  d*» 
sels  assembled  together  in  an  open  place  in  the 
yards.    They  sang  atrophic  songs  in  the  mtreJ 
guage.and  danced  in  the  presence  of  the  «oagnp»  s 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  happy  choice  of  fan- 
ners in  life  frequently  took  place,  since  it  was  oae 
the  two  annual  opportunities  afforded  to  the  Jj 
people  of  making  their  attractions  known  with"' re- 
lating feminine  modesty  (MUhiu,  Afej*""81  (* 
sation  from  manual  labor  on  this  day  was.  hott«t.» 
enjoined ;  but  fasting,  penitential  prayers.  arJ 
ing  for  the  dead  were  forbidden  (Megilkt*  fa***! 

Yad  ha-Chcxaka  Uilckoth  K*i*>>> 
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III.  Origin  and  Date  of  this  Festival. — The  origin 
this  festival  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  as  the 
cient  Talmudic  authorities  which  describe  its  cele- 
ition  differ  materially  in  their  opinions  about  the 
rasion  which  gave  rise  to  its  institution.  From  Neh. 
35;  xiii,  31,  we  learn  that  this  statesman,  in  order  to 
;>ply  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  burning  of  the  sacri- 
»s  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  perpetual  Are  on  the 
ar,  ordained  that  each  family  in  rotation  was  to  furnish 
od  for  the  temple  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and 
it  the  order  and  time  of  delivery  were  to  be  settled  by 
iting  lots.  The  result  obtained  by  the  casting  of  lots 
not  mentioned  in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  but  the 
st -canonical  documents,  which  describe  the  temple 
-vice,  furnish  us  with  a  minute  account  of  both  the 
mes  of  the  respective  families  upon  whom  it  devolved 
supply  the  wood,  and  the  periods  of  the  year  in 
itch  they  delivered  it.  This  account  is  given  in  the 
seeding  section  of  this  article.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
viral  to  conclude  that  the  different  families  who  are 
us  recorded  to  have  offered  the  wood  at  appointed 
nes  did  so  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by 
e  casting  of  lots.  Now,  the  reason  why  the  15th  of 
b  was  kept  as  a  special  festival,  and  why  all  the  na- 
in  at  large  took  part  in  the  offering  of  wood  on  this 
y,  is,  according  to  some  authorities  in  the*  Talmud, 
st  on  it  the  people  ceased  to  fell  wood  for  the  tem- 
?,  becsuse,  according  to  R.  Eliezer  the  Great,  the  heat 
the  sun  begins  to  diminish  on  this  day,  and  the  wood 
iieh  was  cut  after  this  date  did  not  become  sufficient- 
dry.  Hence  the  15th  of  Ab  was  designated  "the 
y  on  which  the  axe  is  broken."  As  it  was  also  be- 
ved  that  the  wood  cut  down  after  the  15th  of  Ab  is 
plea*  (Rosh  hashSAana,  2  a,  14  a),  Herzfeld  (Geschichte 
$  Voltes  Israel,  i,  145)  ingeniously  conjectures  that 
e  trees  were  regarded  as  dead  after  this  date,  and  the 
jod  of  such  trees  was  considered  as  unfit  for  the  altar, 
le  other  ancient  opinion  about  the  origin  of  this  fea- 
>*al  is,  that  the  furnishing  of  wood  for  the  temple  by 
e  pious,  which  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
iieh  Nehemiah  reinstituted  after  the  return  from 
ibvlon,  was  prohibited  by  some  wicked  sovereign,  and 
at  this  interdict  was  abolished  on  the  15th  of  Ab. 
eace  this  day  was  constituted  a  festival,  and  the  fain- 
ts who  jeopardized  their  lives  in  stealthily  supplying 
»od  for  the  temple  during  the  time  of  the  prohibition 
t  those  named  above,  who,  as  a  privilege,  continued 
bring  some  wood  on  this  festival,  whether  the  fuel 
is  wanted  or  noU  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of 
inion  as  to  who  this  wicked  monarch  was.  The  Je- 
talem  Talmud  will  have  it  that  it  was  Jeroboam  who 
iced  guards  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  temple  in 
ler  to  prevent  the  people  from  taking  to  the  sanctu- 
•■  the  first-fruits  and  the  wood,  and  the  families  of 
►Dbet  Ali  and  Kozai  Kczioth,  mentioned  in  the  Mish- 

ely  supplying  the  wood  (Jerusalem  Taanith,  iv,  6). 
« Hegillath  Taanith  (cap.  v)  again  has  it  that  this 
erdict  proceeded  from  "the  kings  of  Greece,"  who 
itsted  the  conduct  of  Jeroboam;  while  the  Babylonian 
tlmvd  omits  the  dynasty  altogether,  and  simply  re- 
tries that  the  prohibition  emanated  from  some  gar- 
ment {Taanith,  28  a).  As  the  reference  to  Jeroboam 
the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  simply  to  make 
■*  monarch  the  author  of  all  the  wicked  deeds  in 
raection  with  the  Jews,  and  as,  moreover,  the  ascrip- 

0  of  this  deed  in  the  MegiUath  Taanith  to  Greek 
era  is  unhistorical — since  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  to 
iota  aione  it  could  refer,  totally  abolished  the  temple 
vice,  which  rendered  it  useless  to  smuggle  the  first- 
its  and  wood— Griitz  concludes  that  this  prohibition 
dd  only  proceed  from  Alexander  Jannsras, who  forbade 

1  offering  of  wood  out  of  hatred  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
it  then  the  above-named  pious  families  clandestinely 
nUhed  the  fuel.  When  this  interdict  ceased  with 
!  reign  of  Alexander,  and  the  ancient  custom  of 

resumed,  the  concluding  day  for  the 

XIL-Q<JQ 


delivery  of  it  (comp.  Taanith,  81  a)  obtained  a  higher 
significance,  and  waa  elevated  into  a  national  festival 
(Gratx,  iii,  477).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of 
the  nature  of  this  festival  that  the  custom  for  all  the 
people  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  year  could  not  possibly  have  been  designed 
to  relieve  the  Nethinim,  and  that  these  Nethiuim  did 
not  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  it,  as  is  supposed  by 
many. 

IV.  Literature, — Mishna,  Taanith,  iv,  5,  8;  the  Je- 
rusalem and  Babylon  Gemarus  on  this  Mishna;  Me- 
giUath Taanith  (ed.  Meyer,  Amsterdam,  1724),  v,  82-89; 
Maimonides,  Yad  ha-Chezaka  UUchoth  Ktlei  ham-Mik- 
dash,  vi ;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Nord- 
hausen,  1855),  i,  G7  sq. ;  144  aq. ;  J  oat,  Geschichte  des 
Judenthums  (Leipsic,  1857),  i,  169;  Griitz,  Geschichte  dtr 
Juden  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1863),  p.  122, 477  ff.— Kitto,  s.  v.  See 


Wooden  Churches.  In  Walcott's  Sacred  Ar- 
chaology  (p.  614, 616),  the  principal  facts  concerning  the 
wooden  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  a  little  later 
are  given  in  brief. 

"  Nether  Peevor,  bnilt  In  the  time  of  Henry  II ;  a  chnpel 
nt  Bury  St.  Edmund's  until  1303;  St.  AldhelmV,  Durham, 
998;  St.  Stephen's,  Mayence,  1011;  n  stnd  Lady-chanel  at 
Tvkford,  and  another  at  Spalding,  In  1009.  were  all  bnilt 
of  wood,  as  many  of  the  Norwegian  churches  (like  Little 
Urecnstcad,  1018;  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire;  and  New- 
land,  Worccsterthlre)  are  to  this  day.  The  latter  may  have 
I ><•<.•  n  a  grange  altered  to  form  a  church.  Rlbbesford  has 
wooden  nave-arcade*.  The  excellence  of  English  carpen- 
try Is  conspicuous  in  the  woodwork  preserved  to  us  in 
roofs,  as  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Old  Shoreham,  Polebrooke, 
Warmlngton,  and  St.Mary's  Hospital  and  the  palace  kitch- 
en, Chichester ;  the  Queston-ball,  now  in  a  church,  at  Wor- 
cester ;  and  St.  MuryV,  Heading ;  doors,  as  at  Beaulieo  and 
Laton;  cloisters,  like  the  dean's  at  Windsor,  of  the  14th 
century;  lychgates,  as  at  Deckenham;  windows,  like  those 
of  Engletteld ;  stalls,  as  at  Laucaster,  and  some  of  early 
English  date  at  Salisbury;  screens,  as  at  St.  Jobu's  Hos- 
pital, Wiuchester,  Koydon,  Ewerby,  the  palace  chapel, 
Chichester,  Lavenham,  and  St.  Margaret's,  Lynn  j  or  early 
stall  desks,  like  one  preserved  nt  Rochester,  of  the  12th 
century.  The  curious  'Ash-scale'  ornament  of  Nonnnu 
sulrea  is  an  imitation  of  the  oaken  shingle  so  common  lu 
Kent  and  Sussex,  a  clear  proof  that  there  were  earlier 
spires  of  wood.  Probably  the  Gothic  stone  spire  was  de- 
rived from  Normandy,  where  the  earliest— the  pyramid  of 
Tbann— forms  a  succession  of  steps,  of  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  the  prototype  of  Comornes,  Hasley,  and 
Rosel.  But  England  never  produced  such  a  grand  exam- 
ple of  ornamental  carpentry  and  lead  as  the  flechc  of 
Amlena." 

American  churches  and  chapels  from  the  first  have  been 
largely  of  wood;  but  the  present  tendency  is  towards 
structures  built  of  more  substantial  material. 

Woodford,  James  Russell,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Henley-on-Thames,  April  30,  1820. 
He  graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1842;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  presbyter  in 
1845;  became  incumbent  at  St,  Mark's,  Easton,  near 
Bristol,  in  1847;  vicar  at  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire, 
in  1855;  of  Leeds  in  1868;  bishop  of  Ely  in  1873;  and 
died  Oct.  24,  1885.  He  published  several  volumes  of 
sermons,  lectures,  etc. 

Woodhcad,  Abraham,  an  English  clergyman, 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  Catholic  controversial  writer, 
was  bom  at  Mcltham,  Yorkshire,  in  1608.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  1633,  and  soon  after  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1611  he  was  proctor  at  Oxford,  and  about  this  time 
travelled  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  some  young  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction.  While  at  Rome  he  became  a 
secret  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1648  he  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  for  absence,  but  was  reinstated 
at  the  Restoration  in  1660.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
conform,  however,  he  obtained  leave  to  travel  with  an 
allowance  of  £20,  on  which  he  lived  in  concealment, 
teaching  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  writing  controver- 
sial books,  at  Hoxton,  near  London,  until  his  death, 
May  4, 1678.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
troversial writers,  on  the  popish  Bide,  of  his  time,  and 
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Protestant  writer*.  Among  his  publications  we  note, 1  the  cross-threads  inserted  into  the  warp  is  iwsj 
Brief  Account  of  Ancient  Church  Government  (1662)  s—  I  (Lev.  xiii,  48-69).    See  Wen. 


Guile  in  Controversies,  in  IV  Discourses  (1666):— Dr. 
StiUmgjUet's  Principles  (1671) :— Life  of  St.  Tereta,from 
the.  Spanish  (eod.) :  —  Paraphrase  of  the  Apocalypse 
(1682): — 7Vo  Discourses  Concerning  the  Adoration  of 
vur  Messed  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist  (1687): — Of  Faith 
Necessary  to  Salvation,  etc  (1688):  —  A  Compendious 
Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  etc.  (eod.): — Motives  to  Holy 
Living  (eod.)  :—Catholick  Theses  (1689) :— and  Concern- 
ing Images  and  Idolatry  (eod.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  a,  v. 

Woodland  (D"*"!  J^,  "  forests ").  The  groves  of 
Palestine,  inhabited  by  wild  and  even  rapacious  animals 


Woog,  Carl  Christoph.  a  German  Iin^m 
born  in  1713  at  Dresden,  and  died  as  proffsw  of  On 
and  Latin  at  Lcipeic,  April  24, 1771.  He  is  it*  wSn 
of,  Preshyteror.  et  Diactmor.  Ackaia  dt  Xartpt  ' 
Atidrea  Epistola  Encydica  (Leipsic,  1749):— /Vr?  a 
Genuinis  A  ntiquitatum  Sacrar.  in  Primilira  }W*t* 
Obviar.  Fontib.  ( ibid.  1745 ) :  —  Ilistoriola  it 
Episc.  et  Evagrio  Philos.  (ibid.  1758) : — llippdyti  f<~+ 
mentum  ad  Pror.  ir,  1-5  (ibid.  1762).  See  Fan*.?* 
Jud.  iii,  536;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoLLiLi,  ^i 
900.    (B.  P.) 

Wool  (Gr.tpiov,  Heb.ix,  19;  Rev.i,4).  TV  tat 


(2  Kings  ii,  24 ;  Jer.  v,  6 ;  xii,  8 ;  Amos  iii,  4,  etc.),  were,  of  the  gh      „  8Uch  wu  properlv  called  W  or 
especially  before  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  Israel-  1    ...    .  .  .   .     .     .    '    "  "  r 

ites,  not 'inconsiderable,  but  not  adequate  to  supply  lira-   w  J1  c    ,e  "  was  coropoaw  *ai  art 

ber,  much  less  fueL  See  Woon.  In  the  Mosaic  law  ^? ;  hence  -l-?*Pt  r«,  ajteece  of  «W  (JafcnJT. 
there  is  reference  to  foresU  and  their  employment  (Deut.  Wool  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  an  earirpe. 
x\x,  5),  and  conflagrations  in  them  are  occasionally  J  extensively  for  clothing  (Lev.  xiii,  47;  Deol  rxi.  II 
noticed  (Psa.  lxxxiii,  15;  Is*,  ix,  17;  com  p.  Jer.  xxi,  j  Job  xxxi,  20;  Prov.xxxi,  13;  Ezek.  xxxiv,3;  &V 
14 ;  James  iii,  5).  Several  tracts  of  woodland  are  cuu-  5). — Kitto,  s.  v.  The  importance  of  wool  U  ioridttu. 
meratcd  in  the  Bible  (Reland,  Palctst.  p.  378  sq.;  Ha-  shown  by  the  notice  that  Meaha's  tribute  wa» pa*  i 
meavcld,  i,  436  sq.).    See  Forest.  certain  number  of  rams  "  with  the  wool"  (2  Ku^i 

Woodruff;  Gkorgk  W.,  D.L).,  a  Methodist  Episco-  I  *)<  »»  we»  •»  l>y  its  being  specified  among  ik  to 
pal  minister,  was  born  in  New  York  citv,  April  21,  1824.  lo  *  offered  »°  the  priests  (Deut.  xriii,4>  Tm 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools'of  that  citv  and  wool  of  Damascus  was  highly  prized  in  the  our 
at  Oberlin,0.;  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1845,  Tyre  (Ezra  xxvu,  18),  and  is  compared  in  the  Sep. 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1847,  and  elder  in  1849.    His  the  wool  of  Miletus  (t>o  »x  MiXi/ror),  the  &W 
successive  ap|winiments  were:  Greenport,  Riverhead,  w,'ich  was  widely  spread  in  the  ancient  wsrid  (ft* 
Flatbush,  L.L ;  New  Britain,  West  Winsted, Conn. ;  York  j  viii» 73  5  Virgil,  Georg.  iii,  306 ;  iv,  334).   Wool  u  « 
Street.  Bnxiklvn,  N.Y.;  Danbury,  Conn.;  St. John  Street,  I  wonally  cited  as  an  image  of  purity  and  oriffiana  k 
New  Haven;  Middletown;  Waterburv;  Hanson  Place,  '*<  IS;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Rev.  i,  14),  and  the  flakei  a**  ' 
Brooklyn  ;  Seventh  Street,  Alanson  Church,  New  York  j  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Psa.cxlvu,16l  TUr. 
cil  v ;  First  Church,  New  Haven ;  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  ,  ot  dying  it  was  understood  by  the  Jews  (Uisbat,  >>- 
in  1874  superannuated;  St.  Paul's,  Fall Kiver.Mass^  Allen   L  §  6).-Smith,  a.  v.    See  Shekp;  Woolus. 
Street,  New  York  city;  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  in      Woollen  and  Linen  (L  e. /raaej  rtwbrj).  J*« 
1881  supernumerary.  He  was  secretary  of  the  New  York  j  the  Mosaic  laws  against  unnatural  mixture*  Ufauai  a 
East  Conference  fourteen  consecutive  years,  and 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  four  times, 
body  be  was  three  times  secretary.    He  died  March 
1882.    He  was  an  able  and  effecti 

pastor,  and  a  zealous  counsellor.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  (  of  ^  j 


shaatnez  in  the  former,  "  of  linen  and  wooflea;"  »t* 
in  Deuteronorov  it  is  translated  wa  garment «f  c«» 
sorts."    In  the  Vulgate  the  difficulty  is  arakM;  a. 
xifiinXoc,  "spurious"  or  "counterfeit,"  the  makr.' 
of  the  Sept.,  is  wanting  in  precision.   In  the  Tu?* 
of  Onkelos  the  same  word  remains,  with  a  a%fc 
fi  cat  ion  to  adapt  it  to  the  Chaklee;  but  in  tbeFW'- 
Syriac  of  Leviticus  it  is  rendered  br  an  ad*^ 
"motley,"  and  in  Deuteronomy  a  "motkrprwt 
corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  Samaritan 
which  has  "spotted  like  a  leopard."   Two tbift? «-T 
appear  to  be  certain  about  shaatnez— that  it  i*i 


Conferences,  1882,  p.  77, 

Woodworth,  Francis  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1813. 
He  served  eight  years  as  a  printer;  was  educated  at 
Oneida  Institute,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Union  Theological 
try  in  1840,  was  licensed  by  the  Third  Presbytery 
York,  April  26  of  that  year,  and  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church,  Fairhaven,  Vt„  on  the 
28th  of  October.  Here  he  labored  three  yearn,  and  then 
resigned,  on  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  juvenile  literature,  in  which  department  he  ac- 
quired a  wide  reputation.    He  died  June  5,  1859,  on 

board  a  steamer  at  the  wharf  in  New  York,  just  arrived  won^a^  ThaTta  origin  has  not  at  present  be* 
from  Honda.  He  published.  6  ncie  *  ranks  flonu  Stones  ,  lu  8jRnjfica,  jon  j.,  sufficiently  defined  in  Deut  m  ■ 
(6  vols.  16mo):_tficfe  Frank's  Boys  and  Girls  Library  \  Tne  derivation  given  in  the  Mishna  (£&*»,"•'> 
(6  vols.  16mo)  -—UnH*  Frank's  Picture  Gallery  (2  voK  wbich  make9  u  .  c^p,,,.,,,!  of  lbrw  woril  k>'V-4 
16mo) :— Theodore  Ihmker  s  Stones  for  Little*  oiks  ( 1 2  ,t  ^?uni  and  twisted,"  U  in  keeping  witfc  nl'*> 

vols.  18mo).  He  also  published  in  England,  England  as  .  (  etvmoUlKies  generallv.  Other  etvmokcirt  w 
It  Is  ( l8mo)  .—Scotland  as  It  Is  (18mo):—  The  WorU  as 
It  Is  (2  vols.  18mo):—  Youth's  Book  of  Gems  (8vo):- 
Young  American's  Life  of  Fremont  (1856,  18mo): — 
Unde  Frank's  Pleasant  Pages  for  the  Fireside  (1857, 
12mo)  :—A  Wheat-sheaf  from  Our  Own  Fields  (16mo; 
republished  as  Buds  and  Blossoms  from  Our  Own  Gar- 
den, lCrao)  :  —  String  of  Pearls  for  Boys  and  Girls 
(16mo):— American  Miscellany  of  Entcrtawittg  Knowl- 
edge (6  vols.  12mo),  which  is  warmly  commended: — 
Youth's  Cabinet,  and  Uncle  Frank's  Dollar  Magazine,  of 
which  he  edited  about  fifteen  volumes,  and  which  made 
his  name  a  familiar  sound  in  many  households.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  168;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Woof  P?* 


|x»sed  by  Bochart  (  liicroz.  pU  1,  b.  2,  c.  45)  Sis** 
;  (  1st.  Ileb. ),  and  Pfeiffer  (  Dub.  Vex.  cent,  i  1*  E ' 
>  The  last-mentioned  writer  defended  the  EgTptiv*?' 
J  of  the  word,  but  his  knowledge  of  Coptic,  aco**** 
Jablonski,  extended  not  much  beyond  the  letter*.  *t*  ■ 
little  value,  therefore,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  **s; 
which  he  proposed  for  the  difficulty.  Jabbesh  • 
self  favors  the  suggestion  of  Forster,  that  a  £in*£ 
linen  and  woollen  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  **** 
and  that  this  word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hefcrm  & 
written  by  them  in  the  form  shaatnez  (Opu-i*4 
See  Lixkn. 

The  reason  given  by  Joseph  us  {Ant.  it,  8,  Mfc*^ 
law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  garment  w^1 

bribtpo*1 
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ne  (see  Mishna,  Kilaim,  ix,  1).  Of  this  kind  were 
girdle  (of  which  Josephus  aara  the  warp  was  on- 
ly linen,  A  ttt.  iii,  7,  2),  ephod,  and  breastplate  (Brau- 
s,  De  Vent.  Sar.  tlebr.  p.  1 10,  1 1 1)  of  the  high-priest, 
I  the  girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Maimonides,  Celt 
n-  MikiLtsh,  cviii).  Spencer  conjectured  that  the 
of  woollen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  same  garment 
vailed  among  the  ancient  Zabii,  and  was  associated 
:h  their  idolatrous  ceremonies  (De  I*g.  Heb.  ii,33,3); 
:  that  it  was  permitted  to  the  Hebrew  priests,  be- 
isc  with  them  it  could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion 
idolatry.  Maimonides  found  in  the  books  of  the 
bii  that  "  the  priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  them- 
ves  with  rol>ea  of  linen  and  woollen  mixed  together" 
ownlcy,  Reason*  of  the  Laws  of  Motet,  p.  207).  By 
vool"  the  Talmudists  understood  the  wool  of  sheep 
(ishna,  KiUiim,  ix,  I).  It  is  evident  from  Zeph.  i,  8, 
at  the  adoption  of  a  particular  dress  was  an  indication 
idolatrous  tendencies,  and  there  may  be  therefore 
ne  truth  in  the  explanation  of  Maimonides.— Smith, 
v.   See  Divkksk. 

Woo  Is  to  ii,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
ted  in  his  day  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  was 
ni  at  Northampton  in  1669.  He  received  the  proper 
lining  in  the  grammar  school,  and  entered  Sidney  Col- 
;«•,  Cambridge,  in  1685,  where  he  subsequently  gradu- 
ed,  and  became  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  prosc- 
■tcd  before  lord  chief-justice  Haymond  for  the  views 
Ivanced  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
iriour,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
le  of  £100.  He  purchased  the  liberty  of  the  rules  of 
a-  King's  Bench,  where  he  continued  after  the  expira- 
on  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine.  Efforts 
ere  made  for  his  release,  but  were  unsuccessful,  because 
e  refused  to  desist  from  offensive  writings.  He  died 
i  the  bounds  of  King's  Bench  prison,  Jan.  27,  1732. 
mong  his  principal  writings  are  the  following:  The 
id  Apology  for  (he  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
gainst  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revived  (1705) : — Disser- 
Ufa  de  Pontii  Mali  ad  Tiberium  Fpistola  (1720):- 
Free  Gtfl  to  the  Clergy,  in  Four  Parts  (1722-24):— 
foderator  Between  an  Infidel  and  an  Apostate  (1725) : 
-Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Saviour  (1727- 
)) : — Defence  of  the  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of 
>ur  Saviour  (1729-30).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Worcester,  Cousctm  or  (Concilium  Yigorniense). 
Worcester  is  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the  county 
f  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sev- 
m.  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Birmingham.  Un- 
er  the  name  Caer  Guorangon,  it  was  one  of  the  princi- 
al  cities  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Two  ecclesiastical 
»uncils  have  been  held  there,  as  follows: 

I-  Was  held  about  601,  by  St.  Austin,  in  which  he 
ndeavored,  ineffectually,  to  persuade  the  bishops  of 
he  British  Church  to  "observe  the  festival  of  Easter, 
>  administer  baptism  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
•atin  Church,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
lome.  See  Mansi,  Condi,  v,  1610 ;  Wilkins,  ConciL  i,  24. 

IL  Was  held  July  26,  1240,  by  the  bishop  Walter  of 
hantcloup.  Fifty-nine  constitutions  were  published, 
'Inch,  among  other  things,  enjoin  to  baptize  condition- 
Hy  in  doubtful  cases,  but  always  with  trine  immersion, 
orbiua  to  celebrate  mass  before  having  said  prime,  to 
light  troth  except  when  fasting,  and  to  observe  any 
articular  day  or  month  for  marriage.  It  is  also  or- 
ered  that  any  person  desiring  to  confess  to  any  other 
han  his  own  priest,  shall  first  modestly  ask  permission 
[  the  latter.  See  Mausi,  ConciL  xi,  572 ;  Wilkins,  Con- 
'U,665. 

Word  U  in  Hebrew  CW)  often  put  for  thing  or 
natter;  as  Exod.  ii,  14, "  Surely  this  thing  [Heb.  word] 
*  known;"  "To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing 
Heb.  rorrf]  in  the  land"  (ix,  5) ;  "I  will  do  a  thing 
Heb.  word)  in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of  every 
"e  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle  "  (I  Sam.  iii,  11);  "  And 
»  re>t  of  the  acta  [Heb.  words]  of  Solomon  "  (I  Kings 


xi,  41).  So  likewise  the  Gr.  prjpa,  which  properly  sig-. 
nines  an  utterance,  came  to  denote  any  sensible  object 
or  occurrence. 

WORD  or  God,  or,  or  the  Lorh.  Sometimes  Script- 
ure ascribes  to  the  word  of  God  supernatural  effects;  or 
represents  it  as  animated  and  active.  So,  "  He  sent  his 
word,  and  healed  them  "  (Psa.cvii,20).  Enlarging  upon 
this  idea,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  ascribes  to  the 
word  of  God  the  death  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  (xviii, 
15;  xvi,  26;  ix,  1 ;  xvi,  12);  the  miraculous  effects  of 
the  manna;  the  creation  of  the  world;  the  healing  of 
those  who  looked  up  to  the  brazen  serpent.  In  a  sim- 
ilar sense  ofomnific  power  the  centurion  in  the  gospel 
says  to  our  Saviour, M  Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  ser- 
vant shall  be  healed  "  (Matt,  viii,  8).  Referring  to  the 
preserving  influence  of  divine  truth,  Christ  says  to  the 
devil  that  tempted  him,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God"(iv,4). 

From  these  and  other  passages  we  see  that  the  phrase 
"  word  of  God"  or  "of  the  Lord"  is  taken  (1)  for  that 
internal  word  heard  by  the  prophets,  when  under  in- 
spiration from  God ;  (2)  for  that  which  they  heard  ex- 
ternally, when  God  spoke  to  them ;  as  when  he  spoke 
to  Moses,  face  to  face,  or  as  one  friend  speaks  to  another 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  11);  (3)  for  that  word  which  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  the  priest*,  the  apostles,  the  servant*  of 
God,  declare  in  his  name  to  the  people;  (4)  for  what  is 
written  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. ; 
(5)  for  the  only  Son  of  the  Father,  the  uncreated  wis- 
dom. For  the"  first  four  of  these,  see  Bible;  the  last 
only  we  propose  to  discuss  here. 

I.  The  Logos  (d  Aoyoc)  is  the  name  given  to  the  di- 
vine or  pre-existent  nature  of  Christ,  designating  him 
as  the  great  medium  of  communication  between  God 
and  man  (John  i,  I*  14;  1  John  i,  1 ;  v,  7;  Rev.  xix, 
13;  com  p.  Heb.  iv,  12).  This  remarkable  usage  of  the 
term  word,  as  designating  not  a  mere  attribute,  but  a 
hyposUuis  in  some  respects  diverse  from  God,  yet  at  the 
same  time  God  himself,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  poetical  personification  of  "wisdom," 
in  Prov.  viii,  12,22;  nor  from  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Wisdom,  vii,  22-26 ;  and  of  Ecclesiasticus,  i,  1-10 ;  xxiv, 
1-14.  Even  the  Logos  of  Plato,  and  that  of  Philo,  ia 
no  more  than  an  abstraction  or  personification  of  divine 
power,  intelligence,  and  wisdom.  As  John  has  united 
the  idea  of  proper  personality  with  his  designation  of 
the  Ix>gos,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  derived 
his  views  from  any  of  those  writers.  There  is  an  im- 
measurable discrepancy  between  the  views  of  John  and 
those  of  Plato  and  the  Jewish  writers.  If  the  Logos  of 
John  be  the  same  as  theirs,  then  proper  personality 
and  divinity  arc  out  of  the  question.  But  from  the 
passages  cited  it  is  evident  that  the  Logos  of  the  New 
Test,  is  a  pro[>er  and  real  person,  not  a  mere  personifi- 
cation, i.  c.  a  philosophical,  s|ieculative,  or  poetical  ab- 
straction, amounting  to  nothing  more  than  a  poetico- 
rhetorical  method  of  describing  either  divine  attributes 
or  divine  operations  or  energies.  In  the  prologue  to 
the  gospel  of  John,  the  original  state  or  condition  of  the 
Logos,  and  his  essential  nature,  are  first  described;  and 
then  the  developments  of  himself,  which  had  been  made 
either  iu  the  way  of  creation  or  redemption.  He  is 
eternal;  was  with  God;  was  God.  As  such  he  was  the 
Creator  of  all  things  without  exception.  In  particular, 
he  was  the  source  of  all  life ,  and  as  the  author  of  spir- 
itual life,  he  was  the  source  also  of  all  true  spiritual 
light  (1  Cor.  viii,  6;  Col.  i,  15-19;  Heb.  i,  2,  3).  See 

FtLNESS. 

How  God  communed  with  the  first  human  pair  in 
the  innocence  of  Eden  we  know  not;  but  after  the 
first  transgression  his  communings  were  in  a  different 
mode,  and  adapted  to  man  in  his  altered  circumstances. 
The  Logos  was  God  revealed— communicating  with  his 
creatures,  and  disclosing  to  them  the  way  of  salvation. 
The  various  divine  revelations  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to 
others  under  the  law,  whether  as  the  angel  Jehovah,  or 
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.otherwise  in  visions,  voices,  and  symbol*,  were  revela- 
tions by  the  Logos.  So,  in  the  tabernacle,  God  of  old 
dwelt,  and  tbe  shekinah,  as  significant  of  the  abiding 
divine  glory  over  the  mercy-seat,  was  the  symbol  of  his 
presence  among  his  people.  So  also  in  tbe  theophany 
described  in  Isa.  iv,  1-13,  we  learn  something  of  the 
glory  of  the  Logos  before  he  became  incarnate  (John  i, 
14 ;  xii,  41 ;  xvii,  5).  Jehovah  was  indeed  revealed  in 
many  respect*,  in  the  Old  Test,;  but  God  as  Father,  and 
Christ  as  Son  and  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
Sanctifier,  were,  to  say  the  roost,  only  foreshadowed  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  tbe  Logos  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  Christ  tbe  Son  of  God,  who  hath  revealed  God, 
i.  e,  placed  tbe  character  and  designs  of  God  in  the  light 
that  the  gospel  affords.  His  light  shone  on  the  dark- 
ness of  all  the  ages  which  preceded  bis  coming;  but 
this  darkness  was  so  gross  that  little  impression  was 
made  upon  it.  In  order  to  save  the  world  from  its  ruin- 
ous state,  the  Logos  became  incarnate,  i.e.  took  on  him 
tbe  human  form  and  nature,  and  thus  dwelt  among  men, 
and  manifested  his  glory,  which  was  tndy  that  of  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father.  Neither  Moses  nor  any 
other  prophet  ever  understood  and  disclosed  the  char- 
acter and  designs  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  was  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  plan  of  our  redemption.  But  he  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  exhibited  grace  and  re- 
vealed truth  in  such  a  way  as  fully  to  satisfy  our  wants 
and  alleviate  our  woes.    See  LOGOS, 

It  The  MemrA  (eO^)._ The  Chaldec  paraphrasts, 
the  most  ancient  Jewish  uncaoonical  writers  extant,  gen- 
erally use  this  name  (signifying  word)  where  Moses  puts 
Jehovah,  and  it  is  thought  that  under  this  term  they 
allude  to  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  their  testimony  is  so 
much  the  more  considerable,  as,  having  lived  before  or 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  they  are  irrefragable  witnesses  of 
the  sentiments  of  their  nation  on  this  article,  since  their 
Targum,  or  explication,  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
in  universal  esteem  among  them.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  passages  where  the  sacred  name  occurs,  these 
paraphrasts  substitute  Monro  Jehovah  f&n  SO^TS), 
the  Word  of  God,  and  as  they  ascribe  to  Mcmra  all  the 
attributes  of  deity,  it  is  concluded  that  they  belie  veil 
the  divinity  of  the  Word.  In  effect,  according  to  them, 
Memra  created  the  world;  appeared  to  Abraham  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  to  Jacob  at  Bethel.  It  was  to 
Mcmra  Jacob  appealed  to  witness  tbe  covenant  between 
him  and  Laban :  "  Let  the  Word  see  between  thee  and 
me."  The  some  Word  appeared  to  Moses  at  Sinai, 
gave  the  law  to  Israel,  spoke  face  to  face  with  that 
lawgiver,  marched  at  the  head  of  that  people,  enabled 
them  to  conquer  nations,  and  was  a  consuming  fire 
to  all  who  violated  tbe  law  of  the  Lord.  All  these 
characters,  where  the  paraphrasts  use  the  word  Mem- 
ra, clearly  denote  Almighty  God.  This  Word,  there- 
fore, was  God,  and  the  Hebrews  were  of  this  opiuion 
at  the  time  wheu  the  Targum  was  composed.  See 
Shkklnah. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  as  above  observed, 
expresses  himself  much  in  the  same  manner.  He  says 
that  God  created  all  things  by  his  Word  (Wisd.  ix,  1) ; 
thai  it  is  not  what  the  earth  produces  that  feeds  man,  but 
the  Word  of  the  Almighty  that  supports  him  (xvi,  2C). 
It  was  this  Word  that  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
healed  them  after  the  biting  of  the  serpents  (ver.  12), 
and  who,  by  his  power,  destroyed  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  (xviii,  15;  see  Exod.  xii,  29,  30),  and  by 
which  Aaron  slopped  the  fury  of  the  fire  that  was 
kindled  in  the  camp,  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  all  Israel  (Wisd.  xviii,  22;  see  Numb,  xvi,  46).— 
Calmet,s.v.    See  Wisdom  PKiwosinto. 

III.  The  Bath-Kol  (V"!p  daughter  of  the  voice).— 
Under  this  name  the  Talmud,  the  later  Targums,  and 
the  rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of  a  kind 
of  oracular  voice,  constituting  the  fourth  grade  of  rev- 
elation, which,  although  it  was  an  instrument  of  divine 
throughout  the  carlv  history  of  the 


Israelites,  was  the  most  prominent,  beeaa*  tl*  ak. 
prophetic  manifestation  which  existed  dcriae  ,  r. 
even  after)  the  period  of  the  second  tempk.  h 
Midrashim  and  tbe  Gemara,  cited  in  Rtlaodt  -r, 
Sacr.  pt,  i i,  ch.  ix,  severally  affirm  that  tat  Bci-i . 
is  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Abraham,  Hosts,  h  , 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  others ;  and  tbe  Targun»U ,W 
than  and  of  Jerusalem  make  the  Bath-k"l  ty^r  : 
Gen.  xxxviii,  26;  Numb,  xxi,  6,  and  in  «Jxr  f  *u 
The  treatise  Sanhedrin,  cited  in  Vitringai  (**r..sr 
ii,  338,  uses  the  words,  "From  the  death  d Bya. 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  tbe  Holy  Spirit  (iTpf!  ~ 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  distinction,  is  at*  > 
second  degree  of  the  prophetical  gift)  was  witWrrr 
from  Israel;  but  thev  nevertheless  enjoyed  iU  :« 
the  Bath-Kol." 

The  Jewish  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  *hc  > 
Bath-Kol  was,  nor  as  to  the  precise  reason  <i  iu 
nation.    It  is  disputed  whether  the  rervw  hw.- 
thc  Bath  -  Kol  heard  the  very  voire  trim  beit«r,  * 
only  a  daughter  of  it— an  echo  of  it:  whether, 
der  is  often  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  tbe  dirint  prn«  • 
and  as  the  word  voice  appears  to  be  used  for  thaur 
Exod.  ix,  23;  Jer.  x,  13;  Psa.  xxix,S,tbe  Bath-E 
mav  not  siirnifv  an  articulate  voice  proctediBc  «ci ' 
the  thunder;  or  whether,  according  to  tbe  exjaw  t 
of  Maironutdes,  "  tbe  Bath-Kol  is  when  a  roan  be 
a  strong  imagination  that  be  believes  be  hears  it** 
from  without  himself." 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  itself,  pwwp 
cited  in  BuxtorTa  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  M,  and  ii  fclr 
A  ntiq.  Sacr.  loc  cit.,  which  show  that  tbe  daari* 
the  voice  sometimes  means  the  echo  of  i  »*.  - : 
sometimes  merely  a  primary  sound  itself.  It  is 
that  the  Fethito  has  sometimes  rendered  tLt  st 
Greek  $>wvi)  by  "  daughter  uf  the  voice," as  in  An- 1- 
22;  1  Tim.  vi,"20;  Heb.  iii,  15.   It  is  ae«iatT.f>> 
ever,  to  remark  that,  according  to  a  fundiaxuii 
of  all  Syro- Arabian  grammar,  these  two  : 
either  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  a/?*  • 
or  of  the  state  construct.    But  as  apposiuae  cr 
take  place  between  equivalent  and  convertitl*  ur.\ 
which  "daughter"  and  "voice"  are  not.  tc^f  i:~ 
tbe  altcmative  rendering  of  daughter  rvicr  pro*- ; 
Prideaux  (which  Home  also  has  adopted/* 
iv,  149)  violates  that  rule,  because,  in  neb  as  £ 
combination,  the  word  "daughter"  has  tbe  k*n  i't 
adjective;  ami  the  Hebrew  binguage, possessor,  ■  ' '•' 
adjectives,  would  have  expressed  the  sense  of  *  •  ; 
voice  (if  that  had  been  the  sense  intended  tt  't'.^ 
veyed  by  Bath-Kol)  by  making  Bath  tbe  to"- 
depending  as  a  genitive  on  the  former.  Fori"*' 
what  we  render  the  Holy  Spirit  is  literally  "  tb«  *Tir:  - 
holiness  "  in  Hebrew.  Thus, " daughter  wot ' »  r*  ■ 
apposition  in  English,  nor  is  it  the  tramiatwa  d i 
construct  according  to  the  Hebrew  order,  bat  «f ««' 
construct  in  which  Prideaux  has  taken  tbe  liter* ' 
transposing  the  dependent  word,  i.e.of  maknif  ■•' 
ter  of  the  voice"  become,  in  effect,  "roiee of»  JK'' 
ter."    Jennings  also,  in  his  Jevith  .4«nf  p.£,,v 
he  renders  Bath-Kol  by  "JiH*  vox.KufHtw'V 
commits,  in  the  first  case,  the  same  em*  won  nu* 
bly,  and  is  guilty  of  quite  as  great  a  riolitw 
first  principle  of  Hebrew  grammar  as  be  mil  IU 
the  case  of  Latin,  were  he  to  translate  fin 
"  voice  of  the  daughter." 

The  occasions  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Kol  was  heard  after  the  death  of  Malachi  m^' 
various  degrees  of  solemnity  or  significance.  v: 
ing  the  instances  mentioned  in  Joseph*  (M^  ;, 
of  the  voice  which  announced  to  Hyreamaas^ 
sons  had  conquered  Antiochus,  and  (H«r.n>  ' f 
awful  voice  which  was  heard  in  tbe  warJeJ*' 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  to  exclaim,  Mirap*'*^ 
ivrtv$tv\  not  to  belong  to  the  Batn-W (» ,! L" 
be  observed  that  the 
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i  these  cases,  merely  used  the  Hebrew  word  for  voice), 
ost  of  the  other  recorded  instances  fall  far  short  of 
iese  in  dignity,  and  some  appear  irreconcilable  with 
ren  very  credulous  notions  of  the  limits  of  divine  in- 
Tposition.  Only  a  few  of  them,  however,  can  be 
asacd  with  quite  as  trivial  a  species  of  divination  n* 
ic  Sortes  Viryilumtr,  which  is  done  in  the  unfair 
atement  of  Prideaux  (Connor,  ii,  354).  The  fact  is, 
iat  most  Christian  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
ath-Kol  have  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of 
i  undue  desire  to  discredit  its  pretensions,  in  conse- 
iience  of  their  fearing  any  comparison  which  might 
;  instituted  between  it  anil  the  voices  from  heaven 
lentioited  in  the  New  Teat.  Indeed,  Lightfoot  (in  bis 
'or.  ffebr.  ad  Matt.  Hi,  17)  considers  all  cases  of  Bath- 
ed to  be  either  Jewish  fables  or  devices  of  the  devil, 
istancea  of  voices  from  heaven,  on  occasions  outward- 
'  very  analogous  to  some  among  the  .lews,  are  recorded 
i  the  history  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  the 
lice  which  was  instrumental  in  making  Alexander 
shop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  which  exhorted  Polycarp 
•  be  of  good  courage  (Eusebius,  Hist.  EccJes.  iv,  15;  vi, 
I).— Kitto,  a.  v.    See  Bath-Kou 

Words  of  Institution  are  those  words  which 
ere  used  by  our  Saviour  when  he  instituted  the  sac- 
unent  of  his  body  and  blood,  the  essential  parts  of 
hich  are  commonly  held  to  be  "  This  is  my  body  "  and 
This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,"  words  found 
i  all  the  ancient  liturgies.  . 

Wordsworth,  Chkistomibk,  D.D.,  an  English 
relate,  nephew  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1807.  He 
raduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1830; 
a*  elected  a  fellow,  ordained,  and  in  1836  appointed 
jblic  orator  at  Cambridge  and  head-master  of  Harrow 
rh>ml;  in  1844  canon  in  Westminster,  and  bishop  of 
inroln  in  1869,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
-ath,  March  20,  1885.  He  was  of  the  Low-church  or 
.•angelical  type,  and  the  author  of  numerous  critical 
id  historical  works,  the  most  important  being  his 

u,  riMt,  -••»'/,  Annotation*  (Loud  1866  7%  1C  rok> 

:1!  COMMENTARY. 

Worger,  Fraxz,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Gcr- 
anv.  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  16-47.  He  studied  at  dif- 
rent  universities,  became  preacher  of  St.  Laurence,  in 
is  native  place,  in  1673,  was  suspended  in  1692  on  ac- 
'unt  of  his  great  real,  and  disobedience  against  the 
agiatrate,  and  died,  as  a  private  scholar,  in  1708.  He 
u  a  voluminous  writer.  See  Seelen,  Athena  Lube- 
tutt;  Moller,  Cimbrui  Litterata  ;  Jochcr,  AUgemeints 
dthrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
i,  567.    (&  P.) 

Works  (ipya), "  works,  or  deeds,  of  the  law,"  ia 
|uiralent  to  the  works  which  the  law  requires,  or  the 
itire  performance  of  those  works  which  the  moral 
w,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  i.  e.  law  in  general, 
nether  applicable  to  Gentile  or  Jew,  demands  (Rom. 
16;  iii,  20;  ix,  12,  82;  x,  6;  xi,  3;  Gal.  ii,  16;  iii,  2, 
10:  Eph.  ii,  9).  On  the  ground  of  works,  i.  e.  of  pcr- 
ct  obedience  and  therefore  of  merit,  none  can  be  jus- 
ted, because  "all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
ory  of  God."  If,  then,  any  are  justified  at  all,  it  must 
!  of  grace ;  but  this  grace,  although  freely  bestowed 
id  without  anv  just  claims  on  the  part  of  the  sinner, 
still  not  unconditionally  bestowed.  Faith  in  him 
ho  dipd  to  save  sinners  is  requisite  to  prepare  one  for 
ie  reception  of  pardon;  and  he  who  is  justified  in  this 
tv.as  a  consequence  of  bis  faith,  is  still  jusriiied  in  a 
anner  altogether  gratuitous. 

The  reader  will  mark  the  difference  between  the 
irase  u  works  of  the  law,"  in  the  above  passages,  and 
>e  expression  "work  of  faith"  or  "good  weirks"  (1 
hess.  i,  3 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 1 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  8  .  E plies,  ii,  10 ; 
ol  i.10;  I  Tim.  v,  10, 25;  vi,18;  2  Tim.  iii,  17;  Titus 
!6;  ii,  7,  14;  iii,  1,  8,  14).  In  the  writings  of  Paul, 
irks  of  the  law  always  designates  the  idea  of  perfect 
Le.  doing  all  which  the  law 


[  works  of  faith  or  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  sanctifi- 
cation  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  the  good  works  which 


acceptable  to  God  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  although 
they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  law.  On  the 
ground  or  the  first,  Paul  earnestly  contends,  at  length, 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  that  no 
one  can  be  justified.  The  latter  he  everywhere  treats 
as  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character.  So  also 
the  apostle  James,  when  disputing  with  those  who 
make  pretensions  to  Christian  faith,  and  mere  preten- 
sions, maintains  that  no  man  has  any  good  claim  to  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit good  works;  in  other  words,  he  avers  that  a  mere 
speculative  faith  is  not  a  real  Christian  faith  (James  ii, 
14-26).  In  a  word,  Paul  has  taught  us  that  justifica- 
tion is  not  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  of  grace:  James 
has  taught  us  that  a  faith  which  will  entitle  one  to 
hope  for  justification  .must  be  accompanied  with  evan- 
gelical obedience.  Roth  are  true  and  faithful  teachers; 
the  doctrines  of  both  are  equally  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  Good  works,  in  the  gospel  sense  of  these  words, 
are  an  essential  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God ; 
but  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  no  one  ever  waa  or  ever  will  be  accepted.  See 

JcSTtFICATIO!*. 

In  an  evangelical  sense,  r/ood  works  are  those  actions 
which  spring  from  pure  principles,  and  are  conformable 
to  truth,  justice,  and  propriety;  whether  natural,  civil, 
relative,  moral,  or  religious.  The  phrase  is  often  used 
of  acts  of  charity.  The  qualities  of  a  good  work,  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  are,  (1)  That  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God ;  (2)  that  it  spring  from  love 
to  God  (I  Tim.  i,  5) ;  (3)  that  it  be  done  in  faith  (Rom. 
xiv,  23) ;  (4)  that  it  be  done  to  the  glory  of  Gexl  (1 
Cor.  x,  81 ;  Phil,  i,  1 1).  The  causes  of  good  works  are, 
(I)  God  himself  (Heb.  xiii,  21);  (2)  union  with  Christ 
(Ephes.ii,  10);  (3)  through  faith  (Heb.  xi,  4,  6) ;  (4) 
by  the  word  and  spirit  (Isa.iii,  3;  Luke  viii,  15;  2  Tim. 
iii,  16).  As  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  good  works 
in  this  world,  (1)  They  are  imperfect  (Eccles.  vii,  20; 
Rev.  iii,  2;  (2)  not  meritorious  (Luke  xvii,  10;  Titus 
iii,  5) ;  (8)  yet  found  only  in  the  regenerate  (Matt,  vii, 
17).  The  necessary  uses  of  good  works,  (1)  They  show 
our  gratitude  (Paa.  cxvi,  12, 13);  (2)  are  an  ornament 
to  our  profession  (Titus  ii,  10);  (3)  evidence  our  regen- 
eration (Job  xv,  5) ;  (4)  are  profitable  to  others  (Titus 
iii,  8).    See  Gill,  Body  of  Die.  voL  iii,  bk.  ir. 

World  is  the  English  term  by  which  our  transla- 
tors have  rendered  four  Hebrew  words  (in  addition  to 
the  general  term  irits, "  earth  ") :  1.  inn,  chidel, 
which  ia  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  arisen 
by  transposition  of  letters  from  ibn.  comes  from  a  root 
which  signifies  "to  rest,"  to  "discontinue,"  and  hence 
"to  cease  from  life,"  "to  be  at  rest;"  and  as  a  noun, 
"  the  place  of  rest,"  "  the  grave."  The  word  occurs  in 
the  complaint  uttered  by  Hezekiah,  when  in  pros|>ect 
of  dissolution,  and  when  he  contemplates  his  state 
among  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the  upper,  but  the  lower 
world  (Isa.  xxxviii,  11);  thus  combining  with  many 
other  passages  to  show  that  the  Hebrews,  probably 
borrowing  the  idea  from  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had  s 
vacuo  conception  of  some  shadowy  state  where  the 
manes  oi  meir  uepaneu  ineiieis  laj  at  resi  in  iiicir 
ashes,  retaining  only  an  indefinable  personality  in  a 
land  of  darkness  and  "the  shadow  of  death"  (Job  x, 
21,  22).  2.  ibn,  chUed  (Psa.  xlii,  14),  means  "  to  con- 
ceal," and  derivatively  "any  hidden  thing,"  hence 
"age,"  "antiquity,"  "remote  and  hidden  ages;"  also 
"the  world,"  as  the  hidden  or  unknown  thing  (Psa. 
xlix,  1).    3.  cVt,  Warn  (in  the  New  Test,  aiwv),  the 

a  verv 


root-signitieatioii  of  which  in"  to  hide,' 
remote,  indefinite,  and  therefore  unknown  period  in 
past  or  time  to  come,  which  metaphysicians  call 
a  parte  ante,  and  eternity  ■  | 
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Hi,  1 1 ).  In  Pm.  1  x x i i i.  12,  it  is  rendered  "  world  f  but 
in  tbU  and  in  the  previous  instance  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  natural  creation  is  really  meant, 
and  not  rather  "  the  world  "  in  our  metaphorical  use  of 
the  term,  as  denoting  the  intelligent  world,  the  rational 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  still  mora  specifically  that 
portion  of  them  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. 4.  bafl,  tebil  (the  usual  word  so  rendered  the 
Greek  icoapoc),  comes  from  a  root  that  signifies  "  to 
flow,"  and  as  water  is  the  unfailing  cause  of  fertility  in 
the  East,  it  denotes  "  to  be  productive,"  "  to  bear  fruit 
and  as  a  noun,  "  the  fruit-bearer,"  that  is,  the  earth. 
This  word  is  frequently  rendered  "  world  "  in  the  com- 
mon version,  but  if  more  was  intended  than  the  earth 
on  which  we  dwell,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  will  justify  the  translators. 

In  truth,  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  which  comprised 
the  entire  visible  universe.  When  they  wanted  to 
speak  comprehensively  of  God's  creation,  they  joined 
two  words  together  and  used  the  phrase  "  heaven  and 
earth"  (Gen.  i,  1).    We  have  already  seen  that  they 

ordinary  term  for  earth,  *t'~N.  which  signifies  the 
"  lower,"  shows  that  they  also  regarded  the  earth  as 
beneath  the  sun;  while  the  term  for  heaven, D^C, de- 
noting "what  is  elevated,"  indicates  that  their  view 
was  that  the  heavens,  or  the  heights,  were  above. 
Above,  below,  and  under— these  three  relations  of  space 
comprehend  their  conception  of  the  world.— Kitto, 
a.  v.    See  Earth  ;  Heavkx. 

The  following  Greek  words  are  also  translated 
"world:"  L  r.'*<xuoc, kosmos,  the  world,  unirerse  (Matt, 
xiii,  35;  xxiv,  21;  Luke  xi,  50;  John  xvii,  5,  24; 
Acts  xvii,  24;  Rom.  i,  20);  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(1  Cor.  It,  9) ;  also  the  earth,  as  the  abode  of  man 
(Matt,  xiii,  88;  Mark  xvi,  15;  John  i,  9;  iii,  19;  vi,  14; 
xvi,  21, 28;  xxi,25;  Heb.  x,5;  Matt.iv,8;  Kom.i,8); 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Matt,  v,  14;  John  i,  29; 
iii,  16 ;  xvii,  14, 25 ;  Horn,  iii,  6, 19 ;  Heb.  xi,  7  ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  5;  1  John  ii,  2);  the  multitude,  as  we  sav  "every- 
body" (John  vii,  4;  xii,  19;  xiv,  22;  xviii,  20;  2  Cor. 

i,  12 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  5) ;  also  the  heathen  world  (Rom.  xi,  12, 
15).  It  likewise  designates  the  state  of  the  world,  as 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvi,  26;  Mark 
▼Hi,  86;  John  xviii,  36;  1  Cor.  iii,  22;  v,  10;  Ephea,  ii, 
2 ;  Gal.  vi,  14 ;  James  iv,  4)  and  men  of  the  world, 
worldlings  (John  xii,  81 ;  1  Cor.i,2;  iii,  19;  2  Cor.  vii, 
10;  Phil,  ii,  15);  also  the  Jewish  dispensation,  founded 
on  Sinai  and  ended  on  Calvary  (Ephea,  i,  4 ;  1  Pet.  i,  20; 
Heb.  ix,  M>  2.  Oirov/itnf,  Oikvumine,  the  inhabited 
earth,  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancieuts  (Matt.  iv,8; 
xxiv,  14;  Luke  iv,  5;  Rom.  x,  18;  Heb.  i,  6;  Rev.  xvi, 
14);  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Acts  xvii,  31;  xix, 
27;  Rev.  iii,  10;  xii,  9);  the  Roman  empire  (Acts  xvii, 
6;  xxiv,  5);  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries  (Luke 

ii,  1 ;  Acts  xi,  28).  8.  Aiwv,  A  ion,  the  world,  or  ape, 
the  present  time,  or  the  future,  as  implying  duration 
(Matt,  xii,  32 ;  Mark  x,  50;  iii,  28,  29;  Luke  xviii,  30); 
the  present  world  or  age,  with  its  cares,  temptations, 
evils,  etc.  (Matt,  xiii,  22;  Luke  xvi,  8;  xx,  34;  Rom. 

xii,  2 ;  1  Cor.  i,  20 ;  ii,  6, 8 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  4 ;  2  Tiro,  iv,  10 ; 
Tit.  i,  12 ;  Gal.  i,  4) ;  and  men  of  the  world,  wicked  gen- 
eration (Ephes.  ii,  2;  Luke  xvi,  8;  xx,  34);  aim  the 
world  itself,  as  an  object  of  creation  and  existence  (Matt. 

xiii,  40;  xxiv,  3;  Heb.  i,  2;  xi,  3).  This  term  also 
denotes  the  age  or  world  before  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  the 
Jewish  dispensation  (1  Cor.  x,  11;  Heb.  ix,26);  also, 
after  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  the  Gospel  dispensation  (Heb.  ii, 
6;  vi,  5).    See  Cosmouony. 

In  popular  Christian  phraseology,  the  world  is  taken 
also  for  a  secular  life,  the  present  state  of  existence, 
and  the  pleasures  and  interests  which  steal  away  the 
soul  from  God.  The  love  of  the  world  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  God 
gives  us,  but  in  an  inordinate  attachment  to  the  things 
of  lime  aud  sense.   We  love  the  world  too  much  (I) 


when,  for  the  sake  of  any  profit  or  pleasure,  we  a 
knowingly,  aud  deliberately  transgress  the 
of  God;  (2)  when  we  take  more  pains  aim 
ent  life  than  the  next;  (3)  when  we  cannot  br 
tented,  patient,  or  resigned,  under  low  and  inceom*:: 


we  possess  to  those  who  want,  defter v 

to  it ;  (5)  when  we  envy  those  who  are  more  fane-*, 
and  more  favored  by  the  world  than  we  are;  (6i»t- 
we  honor  and  esteem  and  favor  persons  punk  at 
ing  to  their  birth,  fortunes, 
judgment  and  approbation  by 
and  situation  in  life;  (7)  when  worldly  prosperity  sai- 
us  proud  and  vain  and  arrogant;  (8)  when  ««i 
no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  good  things  of  tbi»k> 
when  our  great  and  chief  business  is  to  divert  oar*.1  • 
till  we  contract  an  indifference  for  rational  and  tt 
occupations,  deceiving  ourselves,  and  fancying  tta  *> 
are  not  in  a  bad  condition  because  others  an  *>r« 
than  we  (Jortin,  Sermons,  vol.  iii,  ser.  9).  See  Herb? 
On  the  Vanity  of  the  Wm  Id;  Su-nnet,  SermmmC* 
formitu  to  the  World ;  More,  On  Education,  xC 
ch.  9 ;  Walker,  Sermons,  voL  iv,  ser.  20. 

Worm  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  •ftm 
Hebrew  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  Sas  (CO,  from  its  leaping;  Sept.  ow;  Yulg-fsf 
occurs  only  in  Isa.  Ii,  8,  "For  the  'ash  (23,  "owr 
shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  saVsttD'i 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probably  denotei  aaa 
particular  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injarwo: 
wool,  while  perhaps  the  former  name  is  the  mm  pz- 
oral  one  for  any  of  the  destructive  tinea,  or  "ekrth* 
moths."    See  Moth. 

2.  Itimmdh  ( of  uncertain  etymology;  Sfri 
<ncwXij£,  at'i^tc,  aaxrpia  -,  Vulg.  vermis,  putreJo,  oV 
occurs  Exod.  xvi, 24;  Jobvi, 5;  xvii,  14;  xxt,X;ra 
20 ;  xx v,  6 ;  Isa.  xiv,  1 1 ,  and  seems  to  denote  wore? 
putrid  substances,  or  putridity  itself.   The  Hebrew » ■ 
points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of  maggots,  tui  u 
larva>  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying  anion!  af- 
ter, rather  than  to  earth-worms.    Job,  under     :<i  ■ 
affliction,  exclaims,  "My  flesh  is  clothed  with  rin*ii' 
(Job  vii,  5;  see  also  xvii,  14).    There  is  no  ret>«  I 
doubt  that  the  expression  is  to  be  understood  Iiw*.1: 
a  per* 'ii  in  Job's  condition  would  very  probably 
from  entozoa  of  some  kind.    In  Job  xxi,  26:  xxr  *. 
there  is  an  allusion  to  worms  (insect  larva)  fee**  - 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  buried  (com  p.  Keel  us.  x.  II;  i 
3;  1  Mace,  ii,  62).    Our  translators,  in  tbe  wcfl-»w« 
passage  (Job  xix,  26)-"  And  though  after  on  *i 
worms  destroy  this  body" — have  over-iuterpretfi 
words  of  the  original,  "My  skin  shall  have  beta  re- 
sumed," for  there  is  no  mention  of  worms  whairrt?  ■ 
the  original.    These  passages,  and  especially  u*  »- 
have  contributed  to  the  popular  impression  thai 
human  body,  when  buried  in  the  grave,  is  consna^  ir 
worms.    The  Oriental  method  of  burial  in  ann*^ 
and  of  depositing  the  corpse  in  caves,  etc,  <«**l 
doubt  often  afford  the  spectacle  of  the  hamas  Kr  - 
voured  by  the  larva  of  different  insects:  but  thf  il- 
lusions in  Scripture  to  such  sights  do  not  apply  k"4-** 
elsewhere,  except  where  the  body  is  buried  in  a 
coffin  only,  in  vaults  which  have  communicstwoj ' - 
the  external  air,  when  swarms  of  a  species  of  thy  » 
cimex  aspect,  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  coffin,  and  their  larva?  batten  w  i** 
corpse  within,  while  the  adult  insect  sporu  in  tbe  U«i 
atmosphere  of  the  vault, 

8.  The  distinctive  term  is  told  (rVlfl.  Exotic 
20;  Isa.  i,  18;  Lam.  Iv,  5),  or  (fern.)  tokek,  or 
(nyVw,  or  Pr^in,  Deut.  xxviii,39;  Job  xxv.f.  Fa- 
xxu\6;  Isa.  xiv,  11;  xii,  14;  lxvi,  24;  Jooak  ^ 
besides  the  use  of  the  latter  in  connection  wiib  '• ' 
getber  rendered  "scarlet"  [q.  v.]),  yet  it  often 
in  parallelism  with  the  preceding  term,  lb*  -u  l 
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hat  the  disobedient  Israelites  kept  till  the  morning  of 
week-day  "  bred  worms  "  (O^n),  and  sunk  (Exod. 
:vi,  20)  ;  while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  and  gath- 
rcd  the  night  before,  it  is  said  that  "  it  did  not  stink, 
.cither  was  there  any  worm  (HOI)  therein.''  The  pa- 
riarch  uses  both  terms  in  Job  xxv,  6,  where  he  com- 
»area  the  estate  of  man  to  a  rimmdh,  and  the  son  of 
nan  to  a  toleah.  Homer  also  compares  a  man  of  infe- 
iur  consequence  to  a  worm,  wore  okwXtjI  M  yaiij 
retro  rnStic  (Iliad,  xiii,  654).  ybm  is  applied  to  that 
vhich  preys  on  human  flesh  (Job  xiv, 11;  Ixvi,  24); 
>n  vegetables,  as  on  the  gourd  of  Jonah  (Jonah  iv,  7), 
tnd  on  vines  (Deut.  xxviii,  89).  The  ancient  Hebrews 
lpplied  such  words  as  indeterminately  as  the  common 
people  now  do  the  words  "worm,"  "fly,"  etc.  Similar 
indeterminateness  attends  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings. Aristotle  also  applies  the  word  <rrwAn£  to  the 
Larva  of  any  insect — tiktu  li  vavra  <rrwXn*a,  "  all  in- 
secta  produce  a  worm"  (Hut.  Anim.  v,  19). 

The  insect  which  the  manna  ia  said  to  have  "  bred, 
when  kept  till  the  rooming"  (Exod.  xvi, 20, 24),  what- 
ever it  was,  must  be  considered  as  miraculously  pro- 
duced as  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  aince  the  sub- 
stance now  understood  to  be  the  same  keeps  good  for 
weeks  and  months,  nor  did  the  specimen  laid  up  iu  the 
ark  breed  worms.    See  Mas s a. 

An  insect  is  alluded  to  as  injuring  vines  and  grapes 
(Deut.  xxviii, 39;  7^1P,  <rir«iX»;|,  vermis).  The  Greeks 
had  a  distinct  name  for  this  insect,  and  probably  as  j 
early  as  the  Sept.  translation  of  Exodus  was  made,  | 
i\p  and  l£  (Theophrastus,  De  Causis,  iii,  27).  It  was 
called  by  the  Latins  inrolrolus,  cimvolrulus,  and  volrox 
(Plautus,  Cistell.  act  iv,  sc.  2 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Sat.  xvii,  28). 
KosenmUller  thinks  it  was  the  Scarabaus  hirtellus,  or 
the  Scarubftus  mtiticus  hirtus  tfstace»-mip-icans  of  Lin- 
meus  (Syst.  Sot.  I,  iv,  1577)  Forskal  calls  it  the  Pyralis 
ritwia,  or  Pyralis  fasciana.  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  among  which  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive is  the  Tortrix  vitisana,  the  little  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the  blossoms,  the  clusters  of 
which  it  binds  together  by  spinning  a  web  around  them. 
A  species  of  beetle,  l^ethrus  crphalotes,  is  injurious  to  the 
vines  of  Hungary;  other  species  of  beetles  do  similar 
mischief  (rynchites,  bacchus,  evmolpus).  Vine-leaves 
in  France  are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  a 
moth,  Tortrix  vituna.  In  Germany  another  species  does 
great  injury  to  the  young  branches,  preventing  their 
expansion  by  the  webs  in  which  it  involves  them;  and 
a  t  bird  species,  Tortrix fasciana,  makes  the  grapes  them- 
selves iU  food  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introil.  to  Entomology 
[Lond.  1828],  i,  205).  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  looseness  of  popular  diction  respecting  insects  to 
remark  that  what  the  farmers  call  "the  fly"  in  the 
turnip  is  in  reality  a  small  species  of  jumping  beetle, 
for  which  turnip-flea  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name. 

The  "gourd  "  of  Jonah  is  Baid  to  have  U'en  destroyed 
by  "a  worm"  (Jonah  iv,  7;  rrbir,  <rraiXn£,  vermis). 
The  identity  of  the  gourd  with  the  Ricinus  communis 
has  been  thought  to  be  well  established  (sec  Gourd),  and 
Kiimphius  (Herbar.  Amboineus.  iv,  95)  testifies  to  the 
ravages  of  a  species  of  black  caterpillar  upon  it.  These 
are  produced,  he  says,  in  great  quantities  in  the  sum- 
mertime, during  a  gentle  rain,  and  cat  up  the  leaves  of 
the  Palma  Christi,  and  gnaw  its  branches  to  the  pith 
in  a  single  night  (Miehaelis,  Sirjipl.  ad  Lex.  Htbraic.  p. 
2187),  Allusions  to  the  worm  in  wood  occur  iu  the  Sept. 
of  I'rov.  xii,  4,  and  xxv,  20:  iv  IvXip  okuXtjZ;  Vulg. 
vermis  ligno,  which  words  have  nothing  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  (sec  Vulg.  of  2  Kings 
xxiii,  8). 

It  is  possible  that  the  word  rilP  was  also  given  as 
a  proper  name ;  thus  "Tola  "  occurs  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Inachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13),  and  was  also  the  name 
of  a  person  of  the  same  tribe  (Judg.  x,  1).  Hochart 
conjectures  that  the  name  was  given  to  these  children 


by  their  parents  because  the  tribe  of  Issachar  was  one 

of  the  meanest,  and  they  were  themselves  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  these  were  very  sickly  children  when 
bom.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the  first  Tola  became 
a  great  man,  the  head  of  the  Tolaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  23), 
who,  in  the  days  of  David,  amounted  to  22,600  (1  Chron. 
vii,  2),  and  that  the  latter  judged  Israel  twenty  vears 
(Judg.  x,  1,  2). 

4.  In  Mic  vii,  17  the  words  "  like  worms  of  the  earth  " 
represent  the  Heb.  jnjt  »»•  "creepers  in  the 
dust,"  "serpents;"  Vulg.  ReptUia  terra  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii,  24). 

5.  The  usual  Greek  word  for  worm  is  amiXnl.  In 
1  Msec  ii,  62,  "  Fear  not  the  words  of  a  sinful  man,  for 
his  glory  shall  be  dung  and  worm*,"  instead  of  Korrpia, 
"dung,"  should  be  read  oairpia,  "  rottenness," as  in  the 
Sept.  of  Job  vii,  5;  xxv,  6.  So  also  in  Eccltis.  xix,  8, 
"Moths  and  worms  -hall  have  him  that  cieaveth  to 
harlots,"  instead  of  aqric,  "moths,"  read  oi)Trt],  "rot- 
tenness." 

"Worm"  occurs  in  the  New  Test  in  a  figurative 
sense  only  (  Mark  ix,  44,  46,  48),  "Their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ;"  words  borrowed  from 
Isa.  Ixvi,  24,  which  originally  relate  to  a  temporal  state 
of  things,  but  which  had  also  become,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  the  popular  representation  of  future  punishment 
(Jud.  xvi,  17,  Ecclus.  vii,  17).  See  ToriiKT.  Origen 
here  understands  "  worm  "  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as 
denoting  the  accusation  of  conscience;  but  Austin, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theophylact,  etc, 
contend  that  the  word  should  be  understood  literally. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  was  caused  by  worms 
(oKw\t}Kofipu)Toct  Acts  xii,  23);  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix,  8,  2),  his  desth  took  place  five  days  after  his 
departure  from  the  theatre.  It  is  curious  that  the  Jew- 
ish historian  makes  no  mention  of  worms  in  the  case  of 
Agrippa,  though  he  expressly  notes  it  in  that  of  Herod 
the  Great  (  Ant.  xvii,  6,  5;  War,  i,  83,  6  ).  A  similar 
death  was  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace,  ix,  9; 
see  also  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist,  viii,  16;  Lucian,  Pseudo- 
mant,  i,  904 ;  comp.  Wetstetn  on  Acts  xii,  23).  Wheth- 
er the  worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease  • 
is  an  immaterial  question.  The  "angel  of  the  Lord 
struck  Herod"  with  some  disease,  the  issue  of  which 
was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  had  a  marked  humiliating  effect  on  his 
proud  heart.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  all  these 
instances  as  cases  of  phthiriasis,  or  the  lousy  disease, 
but  the  conjecture  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  era- 
ployed  in  the  several  narratives;  and  since  they  are  in- 
stances of  persons  being  devoured  by  worms  while  alive, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  we  are  compelled  to 
ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  divine  agency.  At  all  events, 
the  larva?  in  Herod's  case  were  internal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cruel  Pherctima,  the  wife  of  Dattus,  whose 
horrible  vengesiice  is  detailed  by  Herodotus  (Hist,  iv, 
202-204),  is  described  by  him  as  dying  under  a  disease 
which,  from  the  terms  he  uses,  must  have  been  peculiar- 
ly terrible.  "  She  died  miserably ;  fur  even  while  alive 
she  swarmed  with  maggots.  So  odious  to  the  gods  are 
the  excesses  of  human  vengeance."  The  word  ti/Xai, 
which  the  father  of  history  employs  in  this  passage,  is 
generally  considered  as  synonymous  with  oKwXn£,  in- 
asmuch as  it  signifies  the  maggots  or  larva?  produced 
by  the  carrion-eating  flies;  but  the  two  terms  are  not 
equivalent,  since  the  Greek  otu/Xnl  has  a  wider  mean- 
ing, including  all  jiisect  larva?  without  an  exception 
(Arist.  Hist.  A  nim.  ii,  1).  For  the  account  of  insects  in- 
festing the  human  frame,  from  disease,  see  Kirby  and 
Spence,  Introd.  to  Entomology,  i,  84 ;  Bartholin,  Morb. 
Bibl.  c.  23;  Mead,  BibL  Diseases,  c.  15. 

There  arc  several  species  of  earth-worms  (lambricus) 
in  Palestine  similar  to  our  own,  but  by  far  the  most 
sbundant  of  the  so-called  worms  there  are  the  myria- 
poda,  or  mellipedcs,  especially  the  scolopemlra,  which 
appear  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  earth-worm  iu 
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nature,  though  belonging  to  a  very  different  order  of 
animal  life,  and  which  supply  food  to  many  of  the  birda 
of  the  country  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  801). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Bochart,  flierot.  (ed.  Rosen  - 
mull*  r,  Leipsic,  1798-96),  iii,  619  sq. 

Worm,  CicniSTiAW,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, who  died  in  1737,  professor  of  theology  and 
bishop  of  Seeland,  is  the  author  of,  De  Corruptis  A  nti- 
gutitiiutn  iirortitcarum  npua  i  ticuum  n  .iiuriniiem  v  rs- 
tigiis  (Hafnia?,  1693, 1694) :— De  Corruption*  A  ntiquita- 
tum  Hebr.  apud  Taciturn  (reprinted  in  Ugoiino's  The- 
Kiurvt  Antiquitatum  Hebr.  Sacr.  torn,  ii) :— Ilistoria 
Subelliana  seu  de  Oriaine  et  Incrementis  Hareseos  Sa- 
btliitmm  Usque  ad  Initium  Seculi  6  Detlucta  ex  Antiqui- 
tate  Kcclesuist.  Obserratt.  (Frankfort,  1696).  See  FQrst, 
iiibL  Jud.  iii,  536;  Winer,  Uundbuch  der  TheoL  Lit.  i,  137, 
642.    (&  P.) 

Worms,  Coi'KCius  of  (Concilium  Vormatiense). 
Worms  is  a  city  of  Germany,  in  Hesse,  province  of  Rhein- 
Hesscn,  on  the  Rhine,  twenty-six  miles  south-east  of 
Mentz.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  is  very 
ancient,  having  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
Three  ecclesiastical  councils  have  been  held  there,  as 
follows: 

I.  Was  held  in  829.  Several  regulations  were  pub- 
lished, one  of  which  condemns  the  ordeal  by  cold  water; 
a  treatise  written  by  Agobard  against  these  practices  is 
still  extant.    See  Mansi,  ConciL  vii,  1669. 

II.  Was  held  May  16,  668,  in  the  presence  of  Louis 
of  Germany,  to  which  all  the  bishops  of  bis  kingdom 
were  cited.  Having  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith,  in 
which  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  clearly  stated,  the  council  proceeded 


1.  Forbids  to  administer  bnlj  baptism  except  at 
and  Whitsuntide,  unless  In  a  case  of  necessity 

2.  Orders  that  the  chrism  be  consecrate " 
only. 

8.  Forbids  bishops  to  exnet  any  fee  or  present  for  the 
consecration  of  a  church ;  also  forbids  them  to  consecrate 
any  church  except  there  be  a  writing  under  the  hand  of 
the  founder,  confirming  the  foundation,  and  signifying 
what  endowment  be  has  given. 

4.  Forbids  to  offer  upon  the  altar  for  tbe  eucharlet  any- 
thing save  bread,  ana  wine  mixed  with  water.  States 
that  wine  and  water  should  be  used,  "quia  videmna  in 
oqnn  popalum  intelligl,  In  vino  vero  ostendi  san^ainem 
Christ],'1  and  thus,  by  the  union  of  the  water  with  the 
wine,  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  Church. 

5.  Approves  the  regulations  of  St.  Gregory,  upon  the 
subject  of  single  and  trine  immersion. 

*.  Gives  to  the  bishop,  and  not  to  the  founders,  the  dis- 
posal of  tbe  revenues  of  new  churches* 

7.  Orders  that  all  offerings  and  revenues  belonging  to  a 
church  be  divided  into  foar  portious— one  for  the  bishop, 
tbe  second  for  the  clerks  serving  the  chnrch  (accoi 
to  their  seal  aud  dlllgeuce),  tbe  third  foi 
tbe  fourth  to  the  fabric 

9.  Orders  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

13,  14.  Forbid  excommunication,  without  weighty  and 
sufficient  cause,  aud  declare  that  the  bishop  so  excom- 
municating without  sufficient  cause  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  the  neighboring  bishops. 

18.  Enacts  that  when  a  robbery  shall  nave  been  com- 
mitted in  any  monastery,  the  thief  being  unknown,  the 
abbot  or  some  other  priest  shall  celebrate  nines,  at  which 
all  the  Inmates  shall  attend,  in  order  by  this  to  prove 
severally  their  innocence 

lft.  Excommunicates  bishops  who  refuse  to  nttend  syn- 
ods, or  who  retire  before  the  conclusion  of  buslnc»s. 
17.  Orders  bishops  keeping  sporting  dogs,  or  birds,  to 
for  three  months ;  a  priest,  two ;  and  a  dea- 


riling 
,  and 


19.  Excommunicates  and  enepends  priests  who  refuse 
to  obey  their  bishop. 

22.  Forbids  thoae  who,  having  been  In  their  infancy 
offered  by  their  parents  to  some  monastery,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  who  have  accordingly  been  brought  up 
to  the  regular  life,  wheu  they  come  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
to  renounce  that  lire  and  return  into  the  world. 

2C  Declares  that  a  man  who  has  murdered  a  priest 
shall  neither  eat  meat  nor  drink  wine,  but  fast  on  every 
day,  except  festivals,  till  the  evening;  that  he  ' 


carry  arms,  never  go  except  on  foot,  nor  enter  a  i 
f.»r  the  space  of  five  years:  after  which  he  may  en 
church,  but  shall  still  not  be  received  to  communion.  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  year*  he  may  he  received,  but  shall 
fast  three  times  a  weex  to  his  life's  end. 
xS.  Orders  that  a  madmau  who  has  killed  auy  one  shall 


be  put  to  a  light  penance  should  be  ever  recover  u 

BCD 

31.  Orders  that  the  holy  euchariet  be  given  to  kpm. 
See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  941. 

III.  Was  held  Sept.  8,  1122.  It  was  settled  that  L 
elections  of  bishops  were  to  be  freely  conducted  sorra,. 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  under  the  w^na: 
of  the  emperor;  and  that  the  right  of  spiritual  it  na- 
ture by  ring  and  staff  belonged  to  the  pope,  whLe  u< 
of  secular  infiefment  with  tbe  sceptre  was  conceded  > 
the  emperor.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  bj 
first  general  council  of  Late  ran  in  1123. 

WORMS,  Diet  of,  was  held  in  1521 ;  for  an  acnes 
of  which  see  Luthek. 

WORMS,  Edict  or,  was  the  edict  passed  at  the 
of  Worms,  which  declared  Luther  a  heretic 
malic.    See  Llthkb. 

WORMS,  (Rklioious)  Colloquiks  of.   TkL«  ui 
applies  to  two  conferences  held  at  W 
in  tbe  16th  century,  for  tbe  purpose  of  effecting  a  no  * 
cilia tion  between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  partia  s 
the  German  states. 

I.  The  first  Colloquy  of  Worms  formed  a  link  it  i*t 
long  series  of  negotiations  by  which  it  was  botec  : 
render  an  appeal  to  the  sword  unnecessary.  It  a  cer- 
tain that  the  desire  for  peace  was  very  sincere,  whnWr 
the  situation  be  regarded  in  its  religious  or  its  pufcuca! 
features.  The  Augsburg  Confession,  though  the 
matum  of  the  Protestant  party  at  the  time,  was  ret  se 
tended  to  serve  as  a  new  basis  upon  which  the  ettv 
Church,  rather  than  a  separate  party,  might  stand.  Ht 
Romanists  conceded  the  need  of  reforms  in  the  Chord, 
and  a  spirit  of  improvement  seemed  disposed  to  as** 
itself  even  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  tbe  pope.  T":* 
emperor,  also,  though  emphatically  rejecting  tbe  b> 
mands  of  the  evangelical  party,  evinced  an  inteotwa  t* 
make  some  concessions  iu  important  matters.  It »» 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Protestants  should  iocslcr 
the  hope  of  ultimate  reconciliation,  however  stroeplj  i 
few  of  the  more  sagacious  minds  among  them  ajift: 
insist  that  no  solid  peace  could  be  thus  secured.  In  m 
political  bearings,  the  Augsburg  Confession  led  to  d* 
formation  of  tbe  Smalkald  League  (q.  v.),  an 
intended  to  be  wholly  defensive  in  its  nature,  but 
ertheless  constituting  a  powerful  iufl 
peace,  by  reason  of  the  general  complication  in  wk-i 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  involved.  The  remit  f 
these  conditions  was  an  alternation  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion with  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  continued  threap 
more  than  a  decade  of  years. 

Tbe  Reformation  had  been  able,  in  about  twesrr 
years,  to  extend  its  rule  over  regions  previously  regard 
ed  as  tbe  strongholds  of  Romanism,  and  seemed  like? 
to  obtain  control  of  the  whole  of  North  Germany  A 
majority  of  tbe  electoral  college,  too,  was  on  iu  s*. 
These  facta,  coupled  with  the  pressure  brought  to  ba- 
by the  offensive  operations  of  the  Turks  on  tbe  one  kasi 
and  the  hostile  attitude  of  France  on  the  other,  ex- 
pelled tbe  emperor  to  give  respectful  attention  to  FV<- 
estant  grievances  and  demands,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
conference  which  should  attempt  a 
disputed  matters  of  doctrine,  such  as  had  been 
in  1539.  The  assembly  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Spire. 
April  2, 1540,  but  was  compelled  by  an  epidemic  toc*e- 
vene  at  Hagenau  instead,  in  June  of  that  year.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  Romanists,  called  by  king  Ferdi- 
nand, had  been  held  in  May.  however,  in 
the'  papal  legate,  aided  by  the  emperor 
imagined  the  holding  of  a  national  council  to  be  coo- 
trary  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  was  able  to  start  i 
train  of  influences  which  led  to  the  breaking-up  of  rbe 
Hagenau  Conference  before  it  had  fairly  begun.  Tat 
emperor's  necessities,  however, 
tion,  and  a  decree  recalled  iu 
open  the  renewed  conference,  Oct.  28.  The  act  oil  dsif 
of  its  opening  was,  however,  Nov.  25,  the  imperial  ci**- 
cellor,  Gran vella,  prcsid ing.  As  at  Hagenau,  the  pruua 
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i  .me  was  represented  by  Campcggio,  brother  to  the  car- 
Liua),  and  bishop  of  Feltre,  whose  diplomatic  ability  was 
:qual  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  success  of  this  re- 
lewed  attempt  to  secure  a  national  couucil.  He  pro- 
wised  that  the  discusaions  should  be  in  writing,  and 
hat  each  party  should  have  but  one  vote,  instead  of 
teing  permitted  to  secure  victory  by  a  majority  of  indi- 
vidual voices,  both  of  which  measures  were  rejected, 
iranvclla's  proposition,  however,  that  a  single  theolo- 
;ian  from  either  party  should  represent  his  side,  but 


laved,  and  the  Flacianists  used  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  attempt  the  proselytizing  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  governments  as  they  arrived;  but  in  this 
respect  their  success  was  very  imperfect.  An  attack 
directed  against  Melanchthon  in  the  assembly  of  Sept.  4 
bv  the  theologians  of  Weimar  was  equally  without 
satisfactory  result,  and  even  led  to  threats  of  excluding 
the  troublesome  party  from  the  colloquy,  the  occasion 
being  marked  with  great  violence  and  passion.  A  writ- 
ten condemnation  of  the  corrupters  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 


hat  any  member  of  the  conference  should  be  at  liberty  !  estant  assessors,  with  the  reservation  of  liberty  to  publish 


0  acid  whatever  he  might 
>y  the  nuncio,  and  afterwards  admitted  only  with  the 
)roriso  that  such  additions  might  be  made  by  a  majority 
>f  either  party  only,  a  minority  being  allowed  to  submit 
iteir  objections  in  writing  to  the  president  and  the  im- 
x*rial  orator.  Discussions  respecting  such  matters  of 
brm  occupied  the  whole  of  December.  The  business 
>f  the  conference  l»egan  Jan.  2, 1541.  Melanchthon  and 
,'alviu  were  prominent  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  the 
ormer  was  opposed  to  his  familiar  antagonist,  Eck,  the 
Imputation  beginning  with  the  charge,  advanced  by 
Eck,  that  the  alterations  made  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession marked  a  departure  from  the  original  ground  of 
.hat  instrument,  and  the  response  by  Melanchthon  that 
.he  changes  made  had  respect  merely  to  matters  of  form. 
The  question  of  original  sin  was  again  taken  in  hand, 
Jot  with  no  result,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 

1  disputation  to  which  a  man  like  Eck,  whose  vanity 
rould  permit  no  retraction  even  if  he  were  defeated, 
ivas  a  party.  The  conference  was  thus  fruitlessly  occu- 
pied from  Jan.  14  to  17,  and  on  the  following  day  an 
mperial  rescript  brought  the  Conference  of  Worms  to  a 
:lo»e,  and  transferred  its  business  to  Ratisbon,  where  a 
liet  of  the  empire  had  begun  to  assemble.  The  result 
A  that  congress  demonstrated  completely  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  differences, 
ind  left  the  prospect  dark  with  clouds  of  strife,  which 
iltimately  burst  in  the  Smalkald  war. 

Documents  relating  to  the  first  Colloquy  of  Worms 
ire  quite  fully  given  in  Corp.  Reform,  iii,  1132-iv,  90. 
•See,  in  addition,  Raynald,  ad  ann.  1540, 47-69;  Seckcn- 
lorf,  Hut.  Luth.  iii,"  21,  §  79,  80;  Salig,  Hist.  d.  Atig$- 
toro  Con/.  I,  bk.  iii,  2,  §  3,  4  ;  Kanke,  lieutsch.  Geteh.  im 
ZeitalUr  d.  Reformation,  iv,  151  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
yklop.  s.  v. 

II.  The  Colloquy  of  1557  was  the  last  in  the  series 
)f  fruitless  endeavors  to  bring  together  the  now  com- 
pletely divided  religious  parties  of  the  German  empire. 
Its  principal  importance,  however,  consists  in  its  bearing 
ipon  the  internal  conditions  of  the  Protestant  Church 
itself.  The  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  had  secured 
the  external  interests  of  that  Church  for  a  time ;  but  the 
rise  of  Flacianism  originated  most  bitter  controversy 
sithin  its  own  pale,  whose  subject  was  the  Auguttana, 
the  confession  upon  which  the  Evangelical  Church  based 
its  right  to  recognition  itaelf.  There  was  consequently 
no  desire  among  theologians  for  a  religious  congress, 
particularly  such  a  congress  as  was  called  for  by  the  re- 
of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1557,  which  directed  that 


the  paper  if  it  should  become  necessary.  Melanchthon, 
against  whom  all  those  efforts  were  principally  directed, 
endeavored  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  element*,  and 
even  drew  up  a  formula  of  consensus,  which  amounted 
to  a  retraction  of  the  points  offensive  to  Flacianists,  but 
was  thwarted  in  his  purpose  to  restore  |*acc  by  the 
obstinacy  of  others,  particularly  the  Wurtembergers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  princes  king  Ferdinand  had  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Spires  to  preside  at  Worms,  and 
when  that  prelate  became  sick  he  substituted  for  him 
the  bishop  of  Naumburg,  Julius  von  Ptiug,  the  only 
person,  |>erhaps,  besides  Melanchthon,  who  cherished  a 
real  desire  for  reconciliation.  Prlug  was  supported  by 
Seldius,  the  royal  vice-chancellor,  and  each  party  had 
its  assessors,  adjuncts,  auditors,  and  notaries.  The  prin- 
cipal collocutors  were  Melanchthon,  Rrcntius,  Mdrlin, 
Schnepf,  etc,  on  the  Protestant,  and  the  theologian 
Canisius  and  the  perverts  Staphylus  and  Wicelius  (q.  v.) 
on  the  Romish,  side.  A  preliminary  meeting,  for  agree- 
ment on  the  methods  to  be  observed  in  the  disputation, 
was  held  in  September,  which,  however,  served  only  to 
begin  the  series  of  difficult  ies  encountered  in  the  progress 
of  the  conference,aud  to  foretell  its  failure.  Melanchthon 
made  a  preliminary  statement,  unequivocally  based  on 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
party;  and  Sidonius,  shaking  for  the  other  party,  in- 
terposed objections,  whose  effect  the  president  was  able 
to  neutralize  only  by  refusing  to  receive  either  state- 
ment in  documentary  form.  On  Sept.  14  the  expecta- 
tion  of  ultimate  failure  to  realize  the  ends  hoped  for 
from  the  conference,  which  the  delegates  evidently  en- 
tertained, found  expression  in  the  decision  to  conduct 
the  disputation  in  writing — a  decision  which  protracted 
the  debate  interminably.  On  the  following  day  a  ques- 
tion of  fundamental  importance  was  discussed,  upon 
which  the  parties  came  to  a  disagreement  so  unquali- 
fied that  no  future  reconciliation  was  possible— the  ques- 
tion respecting  standards  of  authority  by  which  to  test 
questions  of  doctrine,  etc  The  Romanists  proposed  and 
insisted  on  the  CoiueruuM  Patrum  as  such  a  standard, 
but  the  Protestants  interposed  a  formal  protest  against 
the  proposition.  The  attempt  to  ignore  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  difference,  made  by  introducing  and 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  met 
with  failure;  and  as  it  was  now  evident  that  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  where  the  opposing  principles 
were  so  surely  destructive  of  each  other,  the  Romish 
party  adopted  the  tactics  of  exciting  quarrels  among 
their  opponents,  which  should  necessitate  the  adjoum- 
i  colloquy  between  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  '  ment  of  the  conference.    Canisius  called  attention  to 


Taith  and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  be  held. 
Statesmen,  for  their  part,  had  learned  by  repeated  ex- 
periences to  regard  such  measures  as  wholly  u rum i ted 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  and  give  the  desired  rest 
to  Church  and  country.  The  wish  of  king  Ferdinand, 
however,  decided  the  case,  and  the  colloquy  was  fixed 


the  many  alterations  made  in  the  A  uguttana,  and  Si- 
donius  demanded  that  the  evangelicals  should  declare 
whether  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists  on  the  sacraments, 
Osiandrians  on  justification,  Flacianists  with  respect  to 
the  IMi  Servo  A  rbitrio  and  good  works,  and  the  Picards 
on  many  points,  were  judged  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 


twt  without  result;  and  the  representatives  of  Ernes- 
inian  Saxony  went  to  Worms  instructed  to  labor  that 
i  solid  front  might  be  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
oe,  bat  to  make  the  utterance  of  the  Flacian  shibboleth 
he  condition  of  any  unity  that  might  be  reached.  The 
irrival  of  the  delegation 


lor  August,  1557.  A  previous  diet  of  Protestant  princes  !  the  Augsburg  Conference.  The  Weimar  theologians 
was  convoked  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  attempt-  now  submitted  their  hitherto  unpublished  protestation 
log  a  reconciliation  of  parties  in  the  evangelical  camp,   to  the  president  and  the  Romish  councillors,  despite  the 

opposition  of  the  Protestant  assessors  and  the  threat 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  congress.  Duke 
John  Frederic  the  Intermediate  attempted,  by  personal 
intervention,  to  influence  Melanchthon  to  favor  the 
Weimar  party,  but  that  theologian  could  lay  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  colloquy  at  no  other  door  than  that 
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of  the  Weimar  delegation,  and  was,  besides,  too  closely 
united  with  the  Wurtembergent  to  become  the  ally  of 
Weimar.  The  Flacianists  thereupon  wrote  to  Pflug  to 
explain  their  action,  and  to  protest  against  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  congress;  and  the  Romish  assessors,  etc., 
voted  against  the  continuation  of  the  colloquy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  determiue  the 
party  with  which  the  disputation  ought,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Kattsbon  recess,  to  be  held.  Hoth  protestations 
were  officially  acknowledged  by  Pflug,  Oct.  6.  Duke 
Christopher  of  Saxony  sent  other  theologians,  but  the 
ltomanists  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  dispute.  A  del- 
egation of  French  Protestants  arrived  at  this  precise 
juncture  to  invoke  the  good  offices  of  their  coreligion- 
ists with  Henry  II,  who  had  incarcerated  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  the  Kvangelical  Church  in 
Paris,  and  their  arrival  complicated  matters  by  raiting 
the  question  whether  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Cun- 
fession  could  properly  take  action  in  favor  of  members 
of  the  Reformed  churches;  and  the  difficulty  was  still 
further  aggravated  by  a  violent  controversial  sermon, 
with  which  George  Major,  at  I>eipsic,  responded  to  the 
charges  submitted  by  the  Wcimarians  at  Worms.  The 
protest  rendered  Oct.  II  by  the  evangelical  party,  in 
which  they  charged  the  failure  of  the  colloquy  upon 
the  Romish  opponents,  though  in  some  respects  author- 
ized, was  yet  neutralized  by  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences which  were  thus  shown  to  exist  among  its  alleged 
supporters,  and  elicited  no  response.  All  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  colloquy  were  sent  to  Ferdinand,  and  the 
members  of  the  congress  scattered.  A  royal  rescript 
was  received,  Nov.  16,  ordering,  if  possible,  a  renewal  of 
the  colloquy,  in  which  the  Weimar  theologians  should 
be  allowed  to  participate,  and  in  connection  with  which 
the  Romish  party  should  be  satisfied  with  a  general 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  on 
the  part  of  its  opponents.  A  long  series  of  protests  and 
responses  was  the  result  of  this  order,  whose  persistency 
finally  exhausted  even  the  patience  of  Pflug.  He  for- 
warded the  whole  collection  to  the  king,  and  reported 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  results  desired  from  a 
disputation.  The  last  official  attempt  to  unite  the  two 
opposing  religious  parties  of  Germany  was  ended. 

For  documentary  sources,  see  Corp.  Reform,  vol.  ix, 
and  Raynald,  ad  "ann.  1557,  No.  31-36.  The  roost 
thorough  presentation  of  the  colloquy  is  that  of  Salig, 
Hist.  d.  Augsburg  Con/,  iii,  9, 1 ;  see  also  Planck,  Gesck. 
d.  Piot.  Lekrbeg,ijfs,  iii,  8,  8;  Bucholtz,  Gesck.  Ferdi- 
nand* I,  vii,  5;  Herzog,  Real- h'tuy Hop.  a.  v. 

Wormwood,  Stak  of  {dnri)p  afyvSoc,  Rev.  viii, 
10,  11),  the  Apocalyptic  appellation  for  the  national 
daemon  of  Egypt,  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  Patmos  as  a 
luminous  idol  presiding  over  "  the  third  part  of  the 
waters."  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to  destroy  by  | 
poison,  not  by  fire,  sword,  or  famine;  hence  the  Tal- 
tnudic  phrase  "poison  in  Egypt"  is  put  in  opposition 
to  food  or  "com  in  Ephraim"  as  the  symbol  of  blas- 
phemy and  idolntry  (Hah. Talmud,  Hfenacoth,  fol.  85, 1). 
Philoalso,  speaking  of  Helicon,"  the  scorpion-like  slave," 
represents  liim  as  having  ca*t  up  rbv  AiyvirriaKlv  toy, 
"the  Egyptian  venom."  ngntnut  the  dwellers  in  Pales- 
tine (/v  Isgat.  p.  102,  cd.  Turneb.).  Daniel  gives  a 
clear  intimation  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  prevalent 
belief  that,  like  Persia,  Greece,  and  Judas,  every  na- 
tion had  a  celestial  prince  or  patron,  tar,  or  sir 
(Dan.  x,  21).  This  tar  lameahi,  "  prince  on  high,"  of 
the  rabbins  had  also  a  representative  image  in  the  ma- 
terial firmament  (rabbi  Salomon  on  Dan.  xi,  1),  some 
(b^H,  heUt)  glittering  son  of  the  morning  (Isa.  xiv. 
12),  or  "light  of  lights"  (mori  reo)  among  the  splendid 
stars  or  intercessors  alwive  (Melitim,  Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  8), 
who  were  "  darkened  "  when  Pharaoh  was  extinguished. 
Eusebius  (JJemous.  Erang.  iv.  8,  10)  and  Iamblichus 
(Pe  ACgyptiorum  Mgsteriis,  §  v,  c.  25)  both  mention 
"the  angels  who  preside  over  the  nations;"  and  rabbi 
Solomon,  the  chief  of  the  Gallican  synagogue  in  his  day, 


affirms  that  "  before  God  wreaks  1 
people  he  punishes  their  prince.,  because  il  is 
1  The  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  ike  high  ones  on  hir . 
and  then  follows  '  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  open  t.v 
earth ;'  and,  moreover,  it  is  written.  *  How  art  tlnm  k, 
en,  O  Lucifer,  ton  of  the  morning !' "  (  Comment,  m  fa 
xiii,  18).  Hence,  as  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Isa.  n » 
21,  the  Jews  yet  anticipate  "  the  extirpation  of  £1  ti-: 
Gentiles,  with  their  princes  on  high  and  their  (in- 
tended) goda"  (Xiutkon,  p.  255,  in  WagensriT* 
Ignea). 

John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of  Etrypcir 
poison  and  bitterness,  as  the  prototype  of  a  great  irt> 
Christian  power,  which  would  poison  and  embiortb 
pure  waters  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  cooverarc 
them  into  "  wormwood,"  mitzraim  being  a  figun  W 
apostasy  and  rebellion. — Kitto,  &.  v.    See  Stab. 

WoroniCB,  J  a*  Pa  war,  an  eminent  Polish  prwsf 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  1757.  He  was  educated  a  t 
Jesuit  seminary,  entered  that  order  at  an  early  ir> 
and  on  its  abolition,  in  1772,  entered  the  Society  ' 
Missionaries.  In  consideration  of  important  Iikivj 
services  rendered  bishop  Cholm,  then  vice-ehaacel -r 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanship  of  Lvov.  Id  ITS 
he  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Kazimierz,  and  m 
upon  him  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  When  tv 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  formed,  in  1808.  he 
both  a  member  of  the  council  and  dean  in 
of  the  cathedral.  In  1815  he  became  bishop  of  Cn<f  * 
and  in  1827  archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  primate  of  V- 
land.  Going  abroad  for  medical  advice,  be  died  at  TV 
enna,  Oct.  16, 1829.  He  published,  among  other  wvrta 
Sibylla,  a  poem  :—S*jm  Wislicki,  or  the  Met  of  Wts&c 
also  a  poem.  His  sermons  were  published  at  Craccw  u 
1829,  under  the  title  of  Kazania,  ezyli  Xauti  Parejjaise 

Worrell,  Charles  Flavkl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterii- 
minister,  was  bora  in  Chester  County,  Pa_  Jose  $. 
1805.    He  graduated  from  Lafayette  College  in  K% 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  H? 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newton  in 
During  his  last  year  in  the  seminary  he  supplied  tbf 
churches  of  Knowlton  and  Blairstown,  X.  J.,  preach 
half  of  his  time  in  Titusville.    He  was  ordained  sz 
evangelist  by  the  Newton  Presbytery,  and  supplied  Al 
Upper  Freehold  (now  Perrineville)  Church  for  n 
years,  when  he  was  installed  pastor.    He  labored  b*? 
for  twenty-five  years,  when  he  waa  released,  in  » 
and  supplied  the  Plumsted  Church  at  New  Ecypt  I* 
one  year.    His  next  charge  was  at  Squan  \1L*;«. 
where  he  was  installed  in  1880.    He  then  retirri  2 
very  infirm  health  to  his  farm  in  PerrineviCt.  l 
graduallv  declined  uutil  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1881.  S« 
Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Thcol.  Sem.  1881,  p  * 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Worship  (properly  some  form  of  niTE,  esp*oi> 
in  Hithpael;  \arptia),  homage  paid  to  a  superior,  o 
pecially  to  God  (which  we  consider  only),  usually  tx- 
pressed  by  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  ritual.  See  eack  ter: 
in  its  place ;  also  Adoration. 

I.  General  View. — The  homage  of  the  pro^tuiT' 
of  our  race  was  the  direct  and  simple 
tude  (see  Schroder,  De  Prima  Cvltus 
Institution*,  Marburg,  1745).  There  can  be  no  decte 
that  the  Moat  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  smb. 
or  can  see,  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  Es>b»Vt 
an  external  symbol,  to  the  eyes  of  his  innocent  wor- 
shippers. This  divine  manifestation  is  called  the  rw 
ence  of  the  Lord ;  and  mav  have  been  in  cocnettte 
with  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  (Get 
ii,9;  iii,  8). 

After  the  first  transgression  the  mode  of  the  dm" 
manifestation  waa  altered;  and  a  mediatorial  ccoboctt 
was  established.  Henceforth,  the  homage  paid  by 
was  the  service  of  a  creature  consc 
proaching  God  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice,  pli*'- 

ui  merer,  ix... 
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the  divine  manifestation  was  no  longer  immediate,  yet 
a  viaible  symbol  of  Jehovah  was  still  vouchsafed  in 
the  Skekinak  or  visible  glorv,  from  which  Cain  was 
exiled  ((Jen.  iv,  16;  corap.  2  Thess.  i,  9;  Psa.  xcvi,  8); 
which  was  teen  by  Abraham  (Acts  vii,  2) ;  by  Moses 
and  the  people  (Exod.  iii,  2-6;  xiii,  21,  22;  xxiv,  16, 
18;  Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  19,  42);  by  the  high-priest 
(Kxod.  xxv,  22;  Lev.  xvi,  2);  by  Solomon  in  the  tem- 
ple (1  Kings  viii,  10-12);  and  finally  in  "the  Word 
made  flesh  "  (John  i,  14). 

Since  this  last  visible  manifestation,  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High,  which  is  no  longer  external  and  sym- 
bolic, has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  place.  "  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  (John  iv,  21-24).  God 
now  manifests  himself  to  the  spirits  of  his  faithful  wor- 
shippers, helping  their  infirmities.  Hence  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  is  in  every  place  where  Christ  is  active  in 
the  Spirit,  and  where  through  him,  the  sole  mediator, 
the  faithful  pay  their  homage.  As  the  true  worship 
of  (iod  is  only  in  the  inward  heart,  and  the  whole  life 
a  spiritual  service,  every  Christian  in  particular,  and 
every  Church  in  general,  now  represent  a  spiritual  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
God  by  his  Spirit  diffuses  his  vital  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluence, and  takes  his  devout  worshippers  into  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  from  which  they  derive  strength  to 
do  and  suffer  his  will  in  the  various  scenes  of  life,  while 
he  there  affords  them  a  foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hal- 
lowed pleasures  which  are  reserved  for  them  in  his  im- 
mediate presence  forevermore  (Matt,  v,  8 ;  Heb.  xii,  14). 
See  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
orammatum,  p.  107,  127,  130. 

If.  Among  tke  Ancient  Israelites. — 1.  In  General  Art*. 
— The  forefather  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  Abraham,  ap- 
pears at  the  outset  as  a  tirra  monotheist ;  but  in  his 
migrations  there  are  obscure  traces  of  a  lingering  idol- 
atry, at  least  in  his  family  (Gen.  xxi,  VK  30:  xxxv, 
2  sq. ;  com  p.  Josh,  xxiv,  2,  14;  Jud.  v,  6  *j. ;  see  Jon- 
athan, Targ.  on  Gen.  xxxi,  19 ;  also  Sonne,  Iter  Gott 
Abrakamt  [Hanover,  1806]).  See  Tkkaphim.  The 
worship  of  the  patriarchs  (Ben- David,  Ueb.  die  Iteliy. 
der  Ebrder  vor  Motet  [Berlin,  1812],  contains  strange 
hypotheses)  was  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  offer- 
ings and  prayer  (tien.  xxiv,  63),  presented  at  whatever 
plsce  of  residence,  although  very  early  particular  spots 
seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  (i.  e.  where  God  had 
specially  manifested  himself;  see  Gen.  xii,  7,  8  [comp. 
xiii, 4];  xlvi,  1  [comp.  x xvi,  23] ;  e.  g.  anointed  pillars, 
Gen.  xxviii,  18;  xxxv,  14),  heights  having  the  prefer- 
ence to  plains  (Gen.  xxii,  2 ;  xxxi,  54 ;  see  Creuzer, 
Symbol  i,  158  sq. ;  Zachariii.  /V  More  Vett.  in  Loeis 
Editit  Colendi  Iteum  [Halle,  1704]).  See  High-place. 
Subsequently  worship  was  held  under  (shady)  trees 
and  in  groves  (Gen.  xiii,  18 ;  xxi,  83 ;  comp.  Tacit. 
Germ,  xxxix,  7 ;  Callim.  In  IHan.  xxxviii ;  Soph. 
Truck.  754:  Ovid,  Fast,  iii,  296;  Apollon.  Rkod.  iv, 
1714;  see  Woken,  Ite  I.ocis  Tempoributque  quae  Fidelet, 
Ante  Legem  Cerimon,  Prtcet  Itestinerunt  [Rostock, 
1720] :  Doughtasi  Analect.  i, 24  sq.).  See  Grove.  In 
the  offerings  the  ruling  idea  was  that  of  thanking  and 
propitiating  God  in  general,  the  proper  notion  of  expi- 
ation not  yet  appearing.  See  Offkriso.  The  priests 
were  the  heads  of  the  families.    See  Melciuzedek. 

In  Egypt  the  larger  part  of  the  Israelites  may  per- 
haps have  been  more  or  less  addicted  to  nature  worship 
(see  Exod.  xxxii;  Lev.  xvii,  7;  Josh,  xxiv,  14;  Ezek. 
xx,  7),  and  in  the  desert  traces  of  Saba  ism  are  evident 
(Numb,  xxv ;  Amos  v,  25  sq.).  Moses,  however,  estab- 
lished the  cultus  of  Jehovah  as  the  exclusive  religion, 
and  to  him  the  strict  rule  of  monotheism  is  due.  The 
ritual  of  the  law  is  no  copy  of  the  Egyptian  (Spener) 
nor  of  the  Phoenician  (Vatke)  institutions,  although 
particular  features  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
former  (Hengstenberg,  Motet,  p.  147  sq. ;  Bfthr,  Syntbul. 
\  39  sq.),  but  recognised  Jehovah  as  the  sole  national 
teity,  and  stood  in  direct  personal  as  well  as  public  re- 


lation to  him.  See  Law.  It  contained  a 
of  special  provisions  (such  as  sacrifices,  vows,  fasts,  etc.), 
both  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  kind,  pointing  to  God 
as  the  giver  of  all  good,  and  the  object  of  all  moral 
obligation,  both  of  blessing  and  atonement ;  especially 
embodying  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  in  all 
the  bodily  relations  of  life.  The  cardinal  sections  of 
this  cultus  are  marked  by  the  regularly  recurring  fes- 
tivals (q.  v.),  and  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were  its 
central  rallying-points  as  a  national  system  of  obser- 
vance, while  the  priesthood  formed  ita  official  conser- 
vators and  expounders.    See  Priest. 

The  most  marked  of  its  peculiar  features  were  the 
invisible  character  of  the  deity  adored,  in  which  it  stood 
in  bold  coutrast  with  all  the  prevalent  idolatries;  and 
the  universality  of  ita  prescriptions,  as  pertaining  not 
only  to  the  whole  nation,  but  to  even'  individual  in  it, 
and  to  the  minutest  affairs  of  social  and  private  econ- 
omy.   Set  M  os  a  ism. 

In  later  times,  especially  after  the  exile,  the  national 
worship  was  in  some  degree  affected  by  foreign  subju- 
gation, and  in  process  of  time  abnormal  elements  grad- 
ually crept  in,  such  as  Sadduceeism  and  Esscnism.  Un- 
der Autiochus  Epiphanes  a  violent  effort  was  made  to 
force  paganism  bodily  upon  the  Jews,  but  it  succeeded 
only  to  a  small  extent.  Under  the  Ptolemies  full  tol- 
eration was  allowed,  and  under  Alexander  extraordinary 
privileges  were  granted  even  to  foreign  Jews.  During 
all  this  period  the  heathen  rulers  occasionally  contrib- 
uted to  the  Mosaic  worship  (see  Ezra  vi,  9 ;  I  Mace, 
x,  34;  2  Mace  iii,  8;  Joseph  us,  Ant.  xii,  8,  8;  xiv, 
10-23).  It  is  well  known  that  under  the  Roman  rule, 
the  Jews,  even  iu  Rome  itself  (Dio  Cass,  xxxvii,  17), 
were  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  (see 
Zimmern,  Getch.  d,  rom.  Privatrecktt,  I,  ii,  470;  Levy- 
sohn,  Ite  Judaor.  sub  Casar.  Conditione  [L.  B.  1828]). 
See  Judaism. 

2.  In  Prayer  Particularly. — This,  as  constituting  the 
central  idea  of  worship,  was  always  strictly,  although 
not  formally,  understood  in  the  Mosaic  service.  There 
are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given  iu  the  Mosaic  law  ; 
the  duty  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  as  an  adjunct  to 
sacrifice,  than  etiforced  or  elaborated.  Tin-  temple  is 
emphatically  designated  as  "the  House  of  Prayer" 
(Isa.  lvi,  7),  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  "He  who 
hears  prayer"  (Psa.lxv,2)  there  manifested  his  special 
presence ;  and  the  prayer  of  Solomon  offered  at  its  con- 
secration (1  Kings  viii,  30,  35,  38)  implies  that  in  it 
were  offered,  both  the  private  prayers  of  each  single 
man,  and  the  public  prayers  of  all  Israel. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning,  public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice, 
whether  propitiatory  or  eucharistic,  as  regularly  as  the 
incense,  which  was  the  symbol  of  prayer  (see  Psa.  cxli, 
2  ,  Rev.  viii,  3,  4).  Such  a  practice  is  alludcc.  to  as 
common  in  Luke  i,  10;  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offer- 
ing of  the  first-fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form 
(Deut.  xxvi,  12-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew 
into  a  regular  service,  both  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
synagogue.    See  Stjc aooouk. 

'  But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  custom  of 
nil  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  temple,  at  regular  houra 
if  possible,  for  private  prayer  (see  Luke  xviii,  10;  Acts 
iii,  1) ;  and  those  who  were  absent  were  wont  to  "open 
their  windows  towards  Jerusalem,"  and  pray  "  towards  " 
the  place  of  God's  presence  (1  Kings  viii,  46-49;  Psa. 
v,  7 ;  xxviii,  2;  exxxviii,  2;  Dan.  vi,  10).  The  desire 
to  do  this  was  possibly  one  reason,  independently  of 
other  and  more  obvious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or  the 
mountain-top  were  chosen  places  of  private  prayer. 

The  regular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been 
three  (see  Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  Dan.  vi,  10),  the  "  evening,"  that 
is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1 ;  x,  3),  the  hour  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  (Dan.  ix,  21);  the  "  morning,"  that  is, 
the  third  hour  (Acts  ii,  15),  that  of  the  morning  sacri- 
fice; and  the  sixth  hour,  or  "noonday."  To  these 
would  naturally  be  added  some  prayer  at 
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lying  down  to  sleep;  and  thence  might  easily  he  de- 
veloped (bv  the  love  of  the  mvstic  number  seven),  the 
"seven  times  a  day"  of  Psa.  cxix,  if  I.  if  this  is  to  be 
litermlly  understood,  and  the  seven  hours  of  prayer  of 
the  ancient  Church.  Some,  at  least,  of  these  hours  seem 

nave  been  generally  ooserted  uy  religious  men  in 
private  prayer  at  home,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  occu- 
pation and  in  the  strecu  (Matt,  vi,  6).  Grace  before 
meat  would  seem  to  have  been  an  equally  common 
practice  (sec  Matt,  xv,  36 ;  Acts  xxvii,  85). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  most  often  standing  (1  Sam.  i,  26;  Matt,  vi,  5; 
Mark  xi,  25;  Luke  xviii,  11) ;  unless  the  prayer  were 
offered  with  es[»ecial  solemnity  and  humiliation,  which 
was  naturally  expressed  by  kneeling  (1  Kings  viii,  54; 
comp.  2  Chron.  vi,  13;  Ezra  ix,  5;  Psa.  xcv,  6;  Dan. 
vi,  10);  or  prostration  (Josh,  vii,  6;  1  Kings  xviii,  42; 
Neh.  viii,  6).  The  hands  were  "  lifted  up,"  or  spread 
out"  before  the  Lord  (  Exod.  ix,  33;  Psa.  xxviii,  2; 
exxxiv,  2,  etc.).  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  excepting  that  of  kneel- 
ing; see  Acts  vii,  60  (St.  Stephen);  ix,40  (St.  Peter); 
xx,  36;  xxi,  5  (St.  Paul);  perhaps  from  imitation  of 
the  example  of  our  Lord  in  Gcthsemane  (on  which  oc- 
casion alone  his  posture  in  prayer  is  recorded).  In 
after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this  posture  was  varied 
by  the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  during  the  period  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday,  in 
order  to  commemorate  his  resurrection,  and  our  spirit- 
ual resurrection  in  him.    See  Praykr. 

II.  Christian  H 'orthip.  —  This  is  usually  divided  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  persona  en- 
gaged in  it. 

L  Private  Worship,  otherwise  called  secret  prayer,  is 
between  the  individual  and  his  Maker.  It  is  specifi- 
cally enjoined  by  our  tard  (Malt.  vi,6),and  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer.    See  Ciakmct. 

The  lately  discovered  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
(§  viii)  enjoins  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  "three 
times  a  day,"  evidently  for  private  devotion.  See 
Lord's  Praykr. 

Private  worship  should  be  conducted  with,  (1)  rever- 
ence and  veneration  *  (2)  self-abasement  and  confession ; 
(3)  contemplation  of  the  perfections  and  promises  of 
God;  (4)  supplication  for  ourselves  and  others;  (5) 
earnest  desire  of  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  (6)  frequency 
and  regularity.    See  Devotion. 

2.  Family  Worship,  i.  e.  regular  domestic  prayer. 
This  is  obviously  called  for  iu  order  to  the  proper  relig- 
ious conduct  of  the  Christian  household,  and  its  obliga- 
tion is  enforced  by  nearly  every  branch  of  evangelical 
Christendom.    See  Family. 

/  motic  i»  orsntp,  t.  e.  religious  serwecs 
in  the  geueral  congregation.  Some  who  have 
edged  the  propriety  of  private  worship  have  objected 
to  that  of  a  public  nature,  but  without  any  sufficient 
ground.  For  Christ  attended  public  worship  himself 
(Luke  iv);  he  prayed  with  his  disciples  (Luke  ix,  28, 
29;  xi,  1);  he  promises  his  presence  to  social  worshifv- 
pers  (Matt,  xviii,  20).  It  may  be  argued  also  from  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i,  24 ;  ii ;  iv,  24 ;  vi,  4 ; 
xx,  36 ;  Item,  xv,  30 ;  1  Cor.  xiv ;  2  Theas.  iii,  1,  2 ;  1 
Cor.  xi)  and  from  general  principles  (DeuL  xxxi,  12; 
Psa.  c,  4  i  1  Tiro,  ii,  2, 8 ;  Hcb.  x,  25). 

The  obligation  of  public  worship  is  partly  founded 
upon  example,  and  partly  upon  precept ;  so  that  no 
person  who  admits  that  autltority  can  question  this 


the  name  by  which  a  Christian  society  is  de*icratnl  c 
Scripture  is  a  Church,  which  signifies  an  aasembhr  fee 
the  transaction  of  business;  and.  in  the 


cy.  The  institution  of  public -worship  under  the  law, 
and  the  practice  of  synagogue  worship  among  the  Jews, 
from  at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
both  of  w  hich  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  preceptive  authority  for 
our  regular  attendance  upon  public  worship  is  either 
inferential  or  direct.  The  command  to  publish  the 
gospel  includes  the  obligation  of  assembling  to  hoar  it ; 


tian  assembly,  t  hat  business  must  neceiwa.nl y  be  irv- 
itual,  and  include  the  sacred  exercises  of  prayer,  {mat 
and  hearing  the  Scriptures. 

Hut  we  have  more  direct  precepts,  althou^fc  iht 

I practice  was  obviously  continued  from  Judaea,  and 
was  therefore  consuetudinary.  Some  of  the  epi»;Jt« 
I  of  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the  chord**, 
j  The  singing  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  soap  ss 
enjoined  as  an  act  of  solemn  worship  to  the  Lord;  atd 
|  Paul  cautions  the  Hebrews  that  they  **  for»ake  m 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together."  The 
of  the  primitive  age  is  also  manifest  from  the 
of  Paul.  The  lord's  Supper  was  cekbrat<-d  by  ik« 
body  of  believers  collectively;  and  this 
scribes  to  the  Corinthians  regulations  for  the  i 
of  prayer  and  prophesy ings, "  when  they  came  t«-g«l*r 
in  the*  Church  "—the* assembly.  The* 
order  of  these  holy  offices  in  the  primitive 
pear  also  from  the  apostolic  epistle  of  Clement  of  K«**r 
"  We  ought  also,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  dinrn 
knowledge,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  whatsoever  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  done.  We  ought  r««  tuk* 
our  oblations,  and  perform  our  holy  offices,  at  tt 


pointed 


fur  these  he  hath 


done,  not  irregularly  or  by  chance,  but  at  detenmaitc 
times  and  hours;  as  he  hath  likewise  ordained  by  kit 
supreme  will  where,  and  by  what  persons,  they  shall  b». 
performed;  that  so  all  things  being  done  according  !:> 
his  pleasure,  may  be  acceptable  in  his  sight."  This 
passage  is  remarkable  for  urging  a  divine  authority  f* 
the  public  services  of  the  Church,  by  which  Clemcct. 
no  doubt,  means  the  authority  of  the  inspired  directkea 
of  the  apostles.    See  Service. 

The  ends  of  the  institution  of  public  worship  are  of 
such  obvious  imjKirtance  that  it  must  ever  be 
as  one  of  the  roost  condescending  and  graciw 
sations  of  God  to  man.  By  this  his  Church 
his  name  before  the  world ;  by  this  the 
of  his  word  ia  associated  with  acts 
the  mind  with  that  solemnity  which  is  the  best  prep, 
aration  for  hearing  it  to  edification.  It  is  thus  that  tit 
ignorant  and  the  vicious  are  collected  together,  aad  in- 
structed and  warned ;  the  invitations  of  merry  are  pub- 
lished to  the  guiltv,  and  the  sorrowful  ami  atrUrtn)  it? 
comforted.  In  these  assemblies  God,  by  his  Holy  Speu 
diffuses  his  vital  ami  sanctifying  influence,  and  take* 
the  devout  into  a  fellowship  with  himself,  from  wkka 
they  derive  strength  to  do  and  to  suffer  his  will  in  tat 
various  scenes  of  life,  while  he  there  afford*  thea  i 
foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hallowed  pleasures  whirs  m 
reserved  for  them  at  his  right  hand  foreverroore.  Prs*- 
ers  and  intercessions  are  offered  for  national  and  pushc 
interests,  and  while  the  benefit  of  these  exercises  it- 
scenda  upon  a  country,  all  are  kept  sensible  of  the  *- 
pendence  of  every  public  and  personal  interest  opoo 
God.  Praise  calls  forth  the  grateful  emotuma,  and  girn 
cheerfulness  to  piety;  and  that  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, which  is  so  perpetually  repeated,  diffuse*  iff 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  throughout  sooerr, 
enlightens  and  gives  activity  to  conscience,  rsiw?  tae 
standard  of  morals,  attaches  shame  to  vice  and  prise 
to  virtue,  and  thus  exerts  a  powerfully  purifying  i 


in  other  circumstances,  they  could  not  acquire,  eves 
they  enacted  in  as  great  perfection ;  and  tfe**  ad- 


obligation  and  sanction  being  given  to  legal  oath*.  Tfe* 
domestic  relations  are  rendered  more  strong  and  inter- 
esting by  the  very  habit  of  the  attendance  of  faauhn 
upon  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  L  rti. 
and  the  meeting  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  logeihrt.  m 

before  God,  equally  dependent  upon  him.  and  equatfT 
suing  for  his  mercy,  baa  a  powerful,  though  often  aa 
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isensiblc,  influence  in  humbling  the  pride  which  is 
ourished  by  superior  rank,  and  in  raising  the  lower 
Lasses  above  abjectness  of  spirit,  without  injuring  their 
umility.  Piety,  benevolence,  and  patriotism  are  equal- 
r  dependent  for  their  purity  and  vigor  upon  the  regu- 
ir  and  devout  worship  of  God  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
)hristian  dispensation. 

Public  worship  therefore  is  of  great  utility,  as  (1)  it 
ives  Christians  an  opportunity  of  openly  professing 
beir  faith  in  and  love  to  Christ ;  (2)  it  preserves  a  sense 
f  religion  in  the  mind,  without  which  society  could  not 
rell  exist ;  (3)  it  enlivens  devotion  and  promotes  steal ; 
4)  it  is  the  means  of  receiving  instruction  and  consola- 
ion  |  (5)  it  affords  an  excellent  example  to  others,  and 
xcites  them  to  fear  God,  etc 

Public  worship  should  be  (1)  solemn,  not  light  and 
titling  (Psa.  lxxxix,  7)  ;  (2)  simple,  not  pom|M>us  and 
eremouial  (Isa.  lxii,  2) ;  (3)  cheerful,  and  uot  with  for- 
idding  aspect  (1*80.  c);  (4)  sincere,  and  not  hypocrit- 
cal  (Isa,  i,  12;  Matt,  xxiii,  13;  John  iv,  24) ;  (5)  pure, 
nd  not  superstitious  (Isa.  lvii,  15).  See  Public  Wok- 
hip. 

WORSHIP  or  Images.    See  Image- worship. 
WORSH IP  ok  Saints.  See  Invocation  op  Saints. 
WORSHIP  of  tub  Virgin  Mary.  See  Mariola- 

•RY. 

Worshipper  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
twroooc,  used  once  only  (Acts  xix,  35;  marg.  "  tem- 
tle-kceper  ").  The  neocoros  waa  originally  an  attendan  t 
it  a  temple,  probably  intrusted  with  its  charge  (Eurip. 
<m  [ed.  Dindorf],  p.  115, 121 ;  Plato,  Leg.  Led.  Bekker], 
•i,7;  Theodorct,  Hist.  EccUs.  iu,  14,  16;  Pollux,  i,  14; 
'hilo,  Ut  Prov.  Sac.  6,  ii,  237 ;  Ilesychius  explains  it  | 
iy  o  top  vabv  Koofitov,  Koptt v  yap  to  aaiptiv;  Suidas, 
«-rp*jr.;wv,  d\X'  ovX  o  oaputv  [ed.  GaUf. 
i.  2579]).  The  divine  honors  paid  in  later  Greek  times 
o  eminent  persons,  even  in  their  lifetime,  were  imitated 
ind  exaggerated  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire, 
specially  in  Asia  (Plut.  Lys.  p.  23;  Appian,  Mithr. 
u  76;  Dion  Cass,  xxxi,  6).  The  term  neocoros  became 
hus  applied  to  cities  or  communities  which  undertook 
he  worship  of  particular  emperors,  even  in  their  life- 
inae,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  social  title  being  ap- 
»licd  to  any  city  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first 
Kxurreoce  of  the  term  in  connection  with  Ephesus  is 
>n  coins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (A.D.  54-68),  a  time  which 
rould  sufficiently  agree  with  its  use  in  the  account  of 
he  riot  there,  probably  in  55  or  56.  Iu  later  tiroes  the 
itle  appears  with  the  numerical  adjuncts  Cir,  rpic,  and 
ven  rtrpwuc.  A  coin  of  Nero's  time  bears  on  one  side 
Eptaiw  vtutKoptav,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  the 
emple  of  Artemis  (Mionnet,  Inter,  iii,  93;  Eckhel, 
rJoctr.  Vet.  Num.  ii,  520).  The  ancient  veneratiou  of 
Vrtemis  and  her  temple,  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
iphesus,  which  procured  for  it  the  title  of  viutKopoc 
■fC  Aprtpitoc,  >»  too  well  known  to  need  illustration ; 
•ut  in  later  times  it  seems  probable  that  with  the  term 
'fweopoe  the  practice  of  neocorism  became  reserved 
Jmost  exclusively  for  the  veneration  jmid  to  Roman 
mperors,  towards  whom  many  other  cities  also  of  Asia 
tiinor  are  mentioned  as  neocorists,  e.  g.  Nicomcdia, 
'crintbus,  Sard  is,  Smyrna,  Magnesia  (see  Herod,  i,  26 ; 
itrabo,  xiv,  640 ;  Aristid.  Or.  [  ed.  Dindorf  ],  xlii,  775 ; 
rtionnet,  Inscr.  iii,  97,  Nos.  281, 285;  Eckhel,  JJe  A  urn. 
i,  520, 521 ;  Boeckh,  Inter.  2617,  2618,  2622,  2954, 2957, 
^J90, 2992, 2993 ;  Krause,  Ut  Civ.  Neocoris ;  Hoffmann, 
Im,  a.  v. "  Neocoros."— Smith,  a.  v.    See  Ephesi  h. 

WortMngton,  John  T.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
opal  clergyman,  was  rector  at  Pittsfield,  111.,  several 
ears  prior  to  1856,  and  then  at  Prairieville,  Mo.  In 
859  be  became  rector  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  The  following 
'ear  he  served  two  churches,  viz.,  Calvary  Church,  in  the 
aroe  place,  and  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  Bowling  Green. 
Ie  served  these  two  parishes  until  about  1864,  when  he 
ixed  his  residence  at  Pittsfield,  111.;  but  in  1865  again 
*came  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  in  Louisiana,  Mo. 


The  following  year  be  was  employed  as  a  missionary  at 
Macon  City  and  Shclbina,and  in  1867  officiated  at  I'm.-- 
field,  111.,  where  he  died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixtv-six 
years.    See  Prot.  Episc.  A  Imanae,  1869,  p.  109. 

Wot  j  aki  an  Version.  See  Russia,  Versions  of. 
Wound  (usually  I13T3,  v\i\yr\,  a  stroke ;  but  prop. 
5SB,  rpavfta).  The  Hebrews  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  surgery,  less  tban  the  Egyptians.  They  seldom  used 
inward  remedies,  but  trusted  mainly  to  outward  appli- 
cations. Isa.  i,  6  illustrates  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
they  were  "closed,"  that  is,  the  lips  of  the  wonnd  were 
pressed  together  and  bound,  that  cohesion  of  the  parts 
might  be  effected.  "There  was,  and  is,  no  sewing  up 
of  wounds  in  the  East;  and  hence  the  edges,  healing 
without  being  perfectly  united,  make  the  scar  of  a 
wound  more  conspicuous  and  disfiguring  than  with  us. 
The  only  attempt  to  produce  cohesion  is  by  4  binding 
up '  the  wound,  after  the  edges  have  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible 4  closed  *  by  simple  pressure  "  (Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
IUustr.  vi,  25).  "  See  Medicine. 

Wrangel,  Charles  Magnus,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  early  Swedish 
Lutheran  ministers,  entered  upon  his  labors  in  America, 
as  provost  or  chief  pastor  of  the  Swedish  churches, 
in  1759.  During  his  brief  ministry  here  two  new 
churches  were  built  at  Kingsessing  and  at  Upper  Mer- 
!  ion,  Pa  He  preached  witb  facility  and  acceptance  in 
Swedish,  German,  and  English.  The  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania recommended  the  use  of  bis  translation  into 
English  of  Luther's  Catechism.  He  preached,  not  only 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  but  occasionally  in  New  Jer- 
sey, laboring  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
j  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  Urge  and  varied  acquisitions, 
and  great  eloquence.  The  crowds  that  attended  his 
preaching  compelled  him  to  hold  service  in  the  open 
air.  After  a  resilience  of  nine  years  in  America  he  was 
recalled,  and  returned  to  Sweden  in  1768,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  the  government  an  episcopal  appointment. 
He  died  in  1786.  See  (Lond.)  Evangelical  Review,  iit 
589. 

Wrath  is  great  and  permanent  anger  (q.  v.).  The 
wrath  of  God  is  his  indignation  at  sin  and  punishment 
of  it.  44  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men 
who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness "  (Rom.  i,  18). 
The  objects  of  God's  anger  or  wrath  are  the  ungodly, 
whom  he  has  declared  he  will  punish.  His  wrath  is 
sometimes  manifested  in  this  life,  and  that  in  an  awful 
degree,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  old  world,  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  punishment 
and  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  many  striking  judg- 
ments on  nations  and  individuals.  But  a  still  more 
awful  punishment  awaits  the  impenitent  in  the  world 
to  come,  for  the  wicked,  it  is  said,  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment  { Matt,  xxv,  46 ),  where  the 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  (see  Rom. 
ii,  8,  9).    See  Mediation;  Punishment. 

Wreath  (Hsn'S,  sebelah,  a  net-work  or  lattice  [as 
often  rendered],  i.  c.  balustrade,  2  Kings  xxv,  17;  2 
Chron.  iv,  12,  13;  but  perhaps  really  a  festoon  or 
cbeckerwork,  aa  VlJL  gedU,  1  Kings  vii,  17  ["fringe," 
i.  e.  tassel,  Dcut.  xxii,  12]  certainly  means).  Garlands 
in  ancient  tiroes  were  chiefly  made  of  green  leaves 
or  twigs  (Wisd.  ii,  18),  which,  among  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, likewise  were  symbols  of  joy  (3  Mace  vii,  16). 
Accordingly,  victorious  chieftains  and  warriors  were 
crowned  with  such  wreaths  ( Jud.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  He- 
rod, i,  7,  1 1),  and  they  were  sometimes  strewn  in  their 
path  (Sueton.  AVr.  xxv ;  Livy,  xxxiii,  83 ;  Curtius,  ix, 
10,  25).  Guests  were  adorned  with  them  (sec  Hcin- 
dorf,  Horat.  Satir.  [ii,  3],  p.  256)  at  feasts  (3  Mace  iv, 
8;  comp.  Atben.  xv,  674) ;  and  on  gala  occasions  dwell- 
ings and  sacred  objects  were  decked  with  them  (1  Mace 
iv,  57 ;  Let.  of  Jer.  9  [ in  the  Apocr.  Greek] ;  sec  Voss, 
Virg.  Georg.  p.  826;  OreHif  A  mob.  ii,  43),  as  likewise 
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sacrificial  victims  (Herod,  iv,  11,  8)  and  altar*  (Acta 
xiv,  18;  com  p.  Herod,  ii,  45;  Strabo,  xv,  782;  Pliny, 
xvi,  4 ;  Ovid,  Met.  v,  866;  aee  Tzetxes,  Lycoph.  p.  827 ; 
Wetstein,  A'.  T.  ii,  648;  Doughtaei  AmxL  ii,  81 ;  Pere- 
zon.  A'.lian.  V.  II.  iii,  8) ;  and  finally  the  worshippers 
themselves  (Herod,  i,  132;  Athen.  xv,  674;  Lucian,  IM 
dea  Syr.  xlvi ;  TibulL  i,  10, 28 ;  ii,  2,  16 ;  ApoU°n- Rhi)d- 
ii,  159;  see  Btthr,  Symbol,  ii,  282).  Sec  Stuck,  Antuj. 
Convir.  p.  368  aq. ;  Dieteric  and  Nikolai,  in  Ugolini 
See  Crown. 


WREATH,  Ecclesiastical,  is  a  circular  garland  of 
flowers  intertwined;  a  chaplet;  that  which  is  inter- 
woven or  entwined.  Such  symbols  were  made  use  of 
to  designate  certain  saints,  and  are  found  represented 
both  in  old  MSS..  stained  glass,  and  on  the  lower  panels 
of  rood-screens.  A  wreath  of  dowers,  sometimes  desig- 
nated a  ••  marriage  crown,"  was  often  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  virgin  bride.  Wreaths  were  also  carried  at  funer- 
als. One,  of  the  17th  century,  remains  suspended  in 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Albans  Abbey.  And  they  were 
anciently,  and  are  now  not  uncommonly,  put  upon  graves 

See  Corona. 


,  iriciHToiMiK.it,  an  eminent  English  archi- 
tect and  mathematician,  son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren, 
was  liorn  at  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  Oct.  20,  1632,  and 
early  discovered  a  special  genius  for  mathematics.  He 
entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  graduated  A.R.  in  1650.  He  was  then  chosen 
fellow  of  All-Souls' College,  and  graduated  A.M.  in  1652. 
He  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege, London,  in  August,  1657,  and  three  years  later  he 
received  the  Savilian  professorship  at  Oxford.  In  1661 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II  assiMnut  to  sir  John 
Den  ham,  the  surveyor-general,  and  was  commissioned, 
in  1668,  to  survey  and  report  upon  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
with  a  view  to  its  restoration  in  such  a  form  as  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  by 
Jones.  The  scheme  met  with  such  opposition  from 
many  quarters  that  it  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Wren 
was  in  the  meantime  cmploved  on  some  other  buildings, 
as  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  from  1664  to  1669, 
and  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which, 
however,  was  not  built  until  1772.  He  visited  Paris  in 
1665,  while  the  works  of  the  Louvre  were  in  progress. 
After  the  great  fire  of  1666  he  began  at  once  a  plan  for 
the  entire  reconatruction  of  the  city  of  London  on  a 
magnificent  architectural  plan,  with  wide  streets  and 
piazzas  at  intervals.  But  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  citizens  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  so  vast  a 
design,  so  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  labors 
upon  individual  structures.  Among  these  were  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Custom- House  (both  since  destroyed 
by  fire  and  rebuilt),  Temple  Bar,  the  Monument,  and 
some  churches,  including  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  alt  of  which  were  built  before  St.  Paul's  was  be- 
gun. He  was  busy  in  the  meantime  with  designs  for 
Sl  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  when  it  came  to  the  actual 
construction  of  the  edifice,  the  plan  which  he  preferred 
was  rejected,  and  the  one  chosen  he  was  compelled  to 
modify  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  The  first  stone 
of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21,  1675,  and  the 
last  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  was  laid  by 
the  architect's  son,  Christopher,  in  1710.  On  the  de- 
cease of  sir  John  Denham,  in  March,  1688,  Wren  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  his  maj- 
esty's works,  an  office  which  he  held  until  after  the 
death  of  queen  Anne,  in  1714.  He  had  resigned  the 
office  of  Savilian  professor  in  1673,  and  accepted  that 
of  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680.  He  also  sat 
several  times  in  Parliament,  but  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure 
for  other  pursuits  or  duties.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
chair  after  dinner,  Feb.  25, 1723,  and  received  the  honor 
of  a  splendid  funeral  in  Sl  Paul's,  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  a  crypt,  with  no  other  adornment  to 
his  tomb  than  the  inscription,  "Si  monument um  qua- 


rts, cireumspice."  Among  his  numerous  architect;.-*; 
works  not  alreadv  mentioned  are,  spire  and  Charca  d 
St.Mary-Ie-Bow  (1671-78);  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry  (icj. 
86);  Roval  Observatorv,  Greenwich  (1675);  Cheba 
Hospital"  (1682-90);  St.*  James's,  Westminster  (IfiW 
Hampton  Court  (1690),  and  towers  of  the  west  from  .* 
Westminster  Abbey  (1713).  See  Chalmers.  Bvog.  [*? 
a.  v. ;  Knight,  Engl.  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Wrenning-day,  a  term  used  in  certain  paruo? 
England  to  designate  St.  Stephen's  day,  because  on  tint 
day  a  wren  was  stoned  to  death,  in  commemorxn  r.  ( 
the  Christian  proto-martyr. 

Wrest,  a  screw  in  a  cross  or  banner-staff. 

Wrestling  (*5^nE3,  Gen.  xxx,  8,  figuratireV; 
•raXn,  Eph.  \  i.  12,  literally;  in  Gen.  xxii,  25,  5G,  dw 


verb  is  pIX.  used  in  a  literal  serine).  This  was  one  ef 
the  principal  exercises  in  all  the  public  games  of  Greece 
The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrestling  M 
mythical  personagea,  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  all  gja> 
nastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  wrestling,  lo  ik 
Homeric  age  wrestling  was  much  practiced;  duriac 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  th* 
loina  were  covered  with  the  perizoma  (mp*Z~p*}.  an-i 
this  custom  probably  remained  throughout  Greece  uh 
til  01. 15,  from  which  time  even  this  covering  was  a» 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked,  h 
the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  far 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  hare  l«t 
known,  but  in  the  time  i»f  Solon  it  was  quite  rrrm 
and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Cretan*  sod 
Lacediemonians  at  a  very  early  period.    After  the  bedr 

over  with  sand  or  dj-z. 


Ancient  Greek  W re* tiers. 


it 

in  order  to  ena- 
ble the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm 
hold  of  each  oth- 
er. The  Greeks, 
in  their  combats, 
were  generally 
matched  two 
against  two;  but 
sometimes  sever- 
al couples  contended  at  the  «ame  time.  In  case  the  wbJe 
siro  and  design  of  the  wrestlers  was  to  throw  their  a»i- 
vcreary  upon  the  ground,  both  strength  and  art  »«* 
employed  for  this  purpose ;  they  seized  each  other  ti- 
the arms,  drew  forward,  puslicd  backwards,  u«ed  min 
distortions  and  twistings  of  the  body,  locking  their  butt 
in  each  other's,  lifting  from  the  ground,  dashing  tsnr 
heads  together,  and  twisting  one  another s  necks,  h 
this  manner  the  athletes  wrestled  standing,  the  cassis! 
ending  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  See 
Games. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  likewise,  aceordir^  t 
Wilkinson,  "  wrestling  waa  a  favorite  amusement :  i- 
the  painting  of  the  grottoes  at  Beni  Hassan  present*  iL 
the  varied  attitudes  and  modes  of  attack  and  defenre  << 
which  it  is  susceptible.   In  order  to  enable  the  aperta- 
tor  more  readily  to  perceive  the  position  of  tha  limb*  f 
each  combatant,  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of  a  dark 
and  light  color,  and  even  ventured  to  introduce  alter- 
nately a  black  and  red  figure.  It  is  not,  however,  necri- 
sary  to  give  an  instance  of  even,*  position  indicated  - 
those  varied  subjects;  and  a  selection  of  the  prinapti 
groups  will  suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  their 
of  representing  the  combatants,  and  of  their  genml 
system  of  attack  and  defence.    It  is  probable  that,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  anointed  the  body  with  oil  when  pn- 
paring  for  these  exercises,  and  they  were  entirely  nataL 
with  the  exception  of  a  girdle,  apparently  of  leatatrt 
The  two 


each  other  holding  their  arms  in  an  i 
before  the  body,  and  each  endeavored  to 
versary  in  the  "manner  best  suited  to  his  i 
It  was  allowable  to  take  hold  of  any  part  of  the  Sx<dy. 
the  head,  neck, or  legs;  and  the  struggle  was  freqatsiiy 
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Fig.  1.  A  mta 


Borne  of  the  Positions  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Wrestlers. 

holding  hU  gtrdl«  ;  f .  Anotbrr  Madlng  on  hh  gtrdU  ;  >,  4.  Advancing  to  lb*  ttUck  ;  IS,  14.  Continuing  tho  atUtk  upon  U»  (TOM*. 


continued  on  the  ground,  after  one  or  both  had  fallen,  a 
mode  of  wrestling  common  also  to  the  Greeks.  I  do  not 
find  that  they  had  the  same  sign  of  acknowledging  their 
defeat  in  this  game  as  the  Greeks,  which  was  by  hold- 
ing up  a  finger  in  token  of  submission ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably done  by  the  Egyptians  with  a  word"  (Anc  Egypt. 
i,  204).    See  Sport.' 

Wright,  Lyman,  D.P.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Westford,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y„  Sept.  28, 1816.  He 
united  with  the  Church  Sept.  8,  1831,  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  Madison  University,  was  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist Feb.  II,  1838,  became  pastor  at  Exeter  in  1839,  at 
Cockvillc  in  1841,  at  Fayettcville  in  1845,    For  one 
year  he  was  collecting  agent  of  the  Missionary  Union. 
In  1854  he  became  pastor  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in  1858  at 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  returned  to  Norwich  in  1859.  where  he 
remained  until  1861,  when  he  undertook  to  raise  funds 
for  Madison  University.    His  next  pastorate  was  in 
Newburgh,  from  1864  to  1869,  and  his  next  and  last  in 
Binghamton,  where  he  died,  April  2, 1879.    (J.  C  S.) 

Wright  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  be- 
came prebendary  of  Wells  in  1594;  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
January,  1623;  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1632,  and 
died  in  August,  1643.  See  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  tner.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Wright,  William,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  died  in  1856. 
He  published,  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Pretence: — Slavery 
at  tit  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1831) :-- Biblical  I/ermeneu- 
tic*,from  the  German  of  G.  F.  Seiler,  D.D.  (1835),  etc. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  tner.  A  uthort,  a.  v. 

Writing  (some  form  of  2P3,  katkdb,  ypaftf)  is  the 
art  of  expressing  thought  by  letters  or  other  marks. 
See  Letter. 

L  Origin  and  Various  Kind*  of  Writing*.— Language 
expresses  thought,  preserves  thought,  and  also  suggests 
or  creates  thought.  But  it  is  obvi»in«  that,  so  long  as 
language  is  unwritten,  it  can  accomplUh  these  ends  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  measure.  Hence  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  man's  history,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  present  in  some  way  to  the  eye 
the  thought  which  spoken  language  conveyed  to  the 
ear,  and  thus  give  it  visible  form  and  permanence.  But 


we  cannot  wonder  that  no  record  remains  of  the  origin 
of  an  art,  the  beginnings  of  which  must  be  placed  in 
the  political  infancy  of  mankind.  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
"asternus  literarum  usus"  (Ar.  //.  vii,  56). 

The  various  kinds  of  writing  which  have  been  in  use 
in  different  ages  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world  may 
be  classified  in  two  great  divisions,  according  as  the 
object  of  their  inventors  was  to  present  the  ideas  to 
which  they  wished  to  give  visible  expression  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  mind,  or  indirectly,  through  the 
medium  of  spoken  language.  Each  of  these  methods — 
the  ideographic  and  the  phonographic  or  phonetic— has 
its  attendant  advantages  and  disadvantages;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  method  greatly  preponderate. 
The  principal  recommendation  of  the  former  method, 
in  which  the  depicted  idea  is  caught  up  immediately 
by  the  mind,  is  that  it  addresses  itself  to  a  much  wider 
circle  than  the  bitter,  being  intelligible,  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  alike  by  all  classes  and  in  all  countries; 
whereas  the  latter,  in  which  the  word  is  depicted,  not 
the  idea,  is  of  course  intelligible  only  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  language  to  which  the  depicted 
word  belongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  serious 
drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  direct  method  are  (1) 
that  it  is  capable  of  giving  distinct  expression  only  to 
a  very  limited  range  of  ideas,  viz.  the  ideaa  of  sensible 
objects  and  qualities,  and  if  it  attempta  to  go  beyond 
that  range  at  once  becomes  arbitrary  and  obscure;  and 
(2)  that  in  its  representation  even  of  the  limited  class 
of  ideas  to  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  distinct  expres- 
sion, it  is  cumbrous  and  altogether  unfitted  for  general 
use. 

The  sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  stage  of  transition  between  the  two  sorts 
of  writing  just  described.  Beganling  the  Mexican 
writing,  see  (tobertson's  America,  bk.  vii,  and  Prescott's 
Mexico,  i,  86.  See  also  Kopp's  remarks  on  the  Chinese 
writing  in  Bilder  u.  Schrtftrn,  ii,  6«,  76,  87.  Till  the 
present  century  it  was  the  received  opinion  that  tho 
ancient  Egyptian  was  an  exclusively  ideographic  writ- 
ing, and  to  this  conclusion  the  testimonies  of  those 
ancient  writers  who  have  given  any  account  of  it  seemed 
to  point  (Kenrick.  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  285-  292).  But  the 
labors  of  Young,  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  Lepsius,  and 
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others,  during  the  last  half-century,  have  thrown  new 
light  on  those  ancient  and  mysterious  characters;  and 
it  is  now  agreed  that,  though  very  possibly  a  picture- 
writing  originally,  the  hieroglyphic,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  on  the  roost  ancient  monuments,  and 
which  it  retains  unchanged  down  to  the  early  centuries 
after  Christ,  bears  a  composite  character,  being  in  part 
ideographic,  iu  part  phonetic  According  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  (i,  300,  etc.).  "  the  characters  are  used  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways."  There  is  first  of  all  the  pictorial  use,  in 
which  "  the  character  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  the  object  it  represent*,  and  nothing  more. . . . 
This  pictorial  representation  sometimes  stands  instead 
of  a  phonetic  name  for  the  object,  but  the  most  common 
use  of  it  is  to  make  the  phonetic  group  of  characters 
more  intelligible  by  being  subjoined  to  them.  Thus, 
to  the  names  of  individuals  the  figure  of  a  man  is  sub- 
joined." Such  characters  Champollion  calls  determina- 
tives. u  The  second  use  of  the  hieroglyphical  writing 
is  the  symbolical,  in  which  the  object  delineated  is  not 
meant  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  itself,  but  of 
something  associated  with  it  and  suggested  by  it.  Thus, 
a  crescent  denotes  a  month,  ...  a  stretched -out  hand 
the  act  of  giving,  etc."  "  The  last  class,  the  phonetic, 
is  really  by  far  the  most  extensive.  The  greater  part 
of  the  characters  are  as  truly  letters  as  if  the  language 
were  English  or  Greek ;  .  .  .  syllabic  characters  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule."  Mr.  Kcnrick  adds  that  " in 
every  inscription  of  any  length  we  find  these  three 
modes  of  writing  in  use  together,  but  with  a  great  pre- 
dominance of  phonetic"    See  HiKKoui.YPii. 

Thus,  in  the  hieroglyphic  we  find  the  point  of  meet- 
ing between  the  two  great  classes  of  written  characters, 
the  ideographic  and  phonetic,  and,  as  it  seems,  we  have 
some  light  thrown  on  their  mutual  relation,  and  the 
manner  iu  which  the  one  arose,  or,  at  least,  may  have 
arisen,  out  of  the  other.  It  has  been  affirmed,  indeed, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  writing  are  so  entirely  distinct 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  historical 
relationship  between  them  (Kopp,  ii,  62).  But  the  fact 
is,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic,  and  tu  a  certain  extent  also 
in  the  Chinese,  such  a  relationship  is  already  estab- 
lished. No  nation  which  has  made  any  considerable 
advances  towards  civilization  can  remain  satisfied  with 
a  pictorial  or  symbolic  writing,  more  particularly  if  it 
be  disposed  to  cultivate  to  any  extent  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  To  represent  by  means  of  such  a  method 
of  writing  foreign  words  and  names  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
origin  of  the  phonetic  writing  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  speaking  different  languages.  Thus 
the  Chinese  are  compelled  to  employ  their  ideographic 
characters  phonetically  in  writing  foreign  words;  and 
something  of  the  same  kind  may,  it  is  said,  be  discov- 
ered even  in  the  Mexican  writing.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
the  process  had  advanced  much  further.  In  Chinese, 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  Shorn  is  represented  in  writ- 
ing by  the  ideograph  for  "  life,"  tern  being  the  Chinese 
for  life  (Kopp,  ii,  80, 81).  Here,  consequently,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  same  character  used  in  two  ways: 

(1)  ideographically,  to  represent  the  idea  of  life,  and 

(2)  phonetically,  to  represent  the  sound  tern. 

From  this  there  is  Imt  a  step  to  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet,  viz.  the  employment  of  the  same  sign  to  repre- 
sent not  the  combination  of  sounds  forming  the  word 
sent,  but  the  initial  sound  $.  That  this  step  was  actually 
taken  by  the  Egyptians  we  ap|>ear  to  have  sufficient 
evidence.  "  Thus,  an  eagle  stands  for  A,  and  iu  Coptic 
name  is  uhom;  a  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant,  Coptic  acAi, 
stands  for  the  same  letter;  a  lion  for  L,  Coptic  labo;  an 
owl  for  M,  Coptic  mouhid,  etc"  (Kcnrick,  i,  306, 306).  It 
is  true,  as  Mr.  Ken  rick  remarks,  this  correspondence 
cannot  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet.  Hut  when  we  consider  bow  very  imperfect 
is  the  knowledge  which  even  the  most  distinguished 
Egyptologists  possess  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
we  arc  fully  warranted  in  putting  aside  this  negative 


evidence,  and  receiving  the  hypothesis  just  mffltirx 
(which  was  that  of  Champollion),  as  fumiahing  t  vet 


the  Egyptian  alphabet. 

Passing  now  to  the  purelv  phonetic  mtra  of  m- 
ing,  it  is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  'syllabic  and 'alphabet*,  n 
the  former  of  which  each  character  represent*  i  <mb- 
bi  nation  of  sounds,  in  the  latter  a  simple  sound  ?> 
most  ancient  alphabet  is  the  Hebrew,  or  IW-oi 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  south-western  eonw  4 
Asia,  the  home  of  the  Shemitic  nations,  was  at  i  twi 
early  period  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Grew, 
and  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  later  period  even  into  foil 
(Max  M  tiller,  A  ncient  Satucrii  Literature,  p.  521.  Av- 
id of  A  static  Society,  vi,  4C1 ,  etc ;  ZeiUekrij}  I  [>.  Jf 
G.  x,  890,  etc),  and  thus  became  the  medium  thratf 
which  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  wwU  Its 
been  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Wh 
the  person  was  who  frame.  1  the  first  alphabet. arnica 
conferred  upon  his  race  a  benefit  of  incalculable  rife, 
is  unknown.    It  is  the  received  opinion  that  in  hsV 
western  Asia,  as  in  Egypt,  the  alphabetic  writing  W 
for  its  precursor  an  ideographic,  which,  ate  paabt 
through  several  stages  of  change,  assumed  at  last  tat 
form  in  which  it  has  come  dowu  to  us.   Tbb  opra 
is  founded  (1)  on  a  comparison  with  tbe  hien^irpii^ 
and  other  forms  of  writing,  in  which,  as  has  aira* 
been  observed,  we  detect  the  process  of  transition  fro 
tbe  ideographic  to  the  phonographic;  and  (2)  oat* 
names  of  the  letters.    These  names  are  all 
and  it  is  probable  that  each  of  tbe  letters  in  ii 
form  was  an  ideograph  representing  the 
by  the  name  which  the  letter  still  bears.  Tha  ciw 
(St)  in  its  original  form  would  be  the  ideograph  •/ a. 
beth  of  house,  etc.    Afterwards,  when  tbe  idrogniii; 
writing  gave  place  to  the  alphabetic,  each  of  the  il;u- 
betic  sound-  was  represented  by  a  character  whkL  had 
formerly  been  the  picture  or  symbol  of  ao  object  A 
whose  name  that  letter  was  the  initial  sound,  Weal- 
roit  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  ea*e  of  semi 
of  the  letters  to  trace  the  resemblance  bet  wets  tit  In- 
ter form  and  the  object  of  which,  according  u>  ta* 
hypothesis,  it  was  originally  the  picture.  But  tk»  ml 
not  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  consider  how  great  A* 
change  of  form  which  these  letters  must  hare  u>l& 
gone  as  they  passed  from  one  country  to  another,  * 
were  transmitted  from  age  to  age  (sec  Kopp,  n.  K" 
377-399).    The  ancient  Shemitic  stone-cutters  an>i  c- 
gravers  were  not  always  careful  to  preserve  an  tu« 
uniformity  in  their  delineation  of  the  several  chatact^ 
they  were  probably  less  expert  than  their  Epputnc  ■> 
tem|M)raries ;  and,  it  may  be,  had  no  very  fixed  rtacxt 
by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  and  to  comet  the  em* 
of  their  workmanship.    Moreover,  the  wide  diffw* 
of  the  Shemitic  alphabet  would  naturally  i<ccamn  *3 
more  extensive  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  Wtw. 
Ewald  (LeArbuch,  §  77,  b)  speaks  of  three  main  hraR1* 
from  the  parent  stem,  a  southern,  western,  and  ft«r- 
viz.  (1)  the  Himyarilic,  in  Southern  Arabia, 
Ethiopic,  though  the  latter  is  by  others  burner t  na 
closer  connection  with  the  Greek"  form  of  the  SbeaiK 
alphabet ;  (2)  the  western,  including  tbe  Pbwx* 
writing,  and  the  Samaritan,  which  closely  reseohlrsif- 
and  (3)  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  of  which  it » 
orally  agreed  that  the  Hebrew  square  character  v  * 
offshoot.    Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  *f  it** 
different  forms  of  the  Shemitic  alphabet  anpnscte 
nearest  to  the  original    It  is  probable  that  aS  b« 
deviated  from  it  more  or  less.    The  original  tnixk 
meaning  of  the  characters  having  fallen  una  dbA 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  rigid  adbertastt 
all  the  details  of  the  original  forms. 

Some  writers,  admitting  that  a  resemblance  dw'1' 
ist  between  the  letters  ami  the  object*  denoted  by** 
names,  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  <xberr#:-a 
by  tbe  hypothesis  of  an  earlier  ideographic 
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ilphabetic  forms.  They  are  of  opinion  that  letter*  were 
from  the  first  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds,  never  of  objects ; 
mut  that  the  names  they  have  so  long  borne  originated, 
like  the  names  of  the  constellations,  in  some  fancied  re- 
semblance between  them  and  the  objects  denoted1  by 
these  names  (Zeiltchrijl  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi,  88).  But,  not 
to  mention  other  objections  to  this  view,  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  resemblance  in  form  is  not  the  only  point 
of  correspondence,  that  there  is  the  further  correspond- 
ence between  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  letters  and 
the  initial  sounds  of  the  letter-names,  it  must  appear 
improbable  that  whoever  invented  the  latter  should 
have  been  at  the  (tains  to  search  for  names  bearing  to 
the  letters  this  twofold  correspondence,  in  initial  souud 
and  in  form,  and  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
»ingle  point  of  correspondence.  On  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  argumeut,  and  also  the  weight  of  authority, 
are  in  favor  of  the  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  impassible  with  any  confidence  to  decide  to 
which  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  of  nations  the  in- 
vention of  the  Shemitic  alphabet  is  to  be  traced.  From 
the  names  of  the  letters  one  might  expect  to  have  some 
light  thrown  upon  this  point;  but  this  expectation  is 
not  realized.  For,  though  the  names  are  certainly 
Shemitic,  there  is  no  single  language  of  the  Shemitic 
family  (so  far  as  these  languages  are  known)  in  which 
they  all  find  explanation.  Rut,  in  truth,  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  in  their  ancient  form,  with  scarcely  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hebrew,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect ; 
ind  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  say  that  such  and 
luch  words  did  not  exist  in.  for  example,  the  old  Phoeni- 
cian language,  because  they  have  not  been  found  in  the 
Tew  fragments  of  that  language  which  have  come  down 
to  us.    See  PiHEXictA. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  idea  of  the  alpha- 
bet was  borrowed  from  Kgypt.  Hug  (Die  Erjindung 
itr  /iuchstubrH$cAfi/y,[).32,^U\)  thinks  the  Phoenicians 
resident  in  Kgypt  were  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet, 
the  forma  of  the  letters  being  Egyptian,  the  names 
Phoenician.  Rut  if  the  Shemitic  nations  did  borrow 
the  idea  from  Kgypt,  they  certainly  worked  it  out  much 
more  successfully  than  those  with  whom, according  to 
this  hypothesis,  it  originated;  and  moreover,  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  no  very  marked  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Shemitic  alphabets,  except 
in  the  general  idea,  it  is  on  the  whole  safer  to  conclude, 
in  the  absence  of  all  historical  evidence,  that  the  two 
alphabets  originated  independently  of  each  other,  and 
were  alike  the  offspring  of  that  necessity  which  is  the 
mother  of  invention.    See  Alpiiahjct. 

II.  The  Hebrew  AlfiJkabet.—Tbk  consists  of  twenty- 
two  letters.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  several  of 
these  letters  did  not  belong  to  the  alphabet  in  its  orig- 
inal form;  and  there  is  a  traditional  statement  found 
in  some  Greek  writers  of  authority  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  (which,  there  is  no  question,  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew)  when  first  introduced  into 
Greece  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  letters  (see 
1 1  og,  Erjindung  der  li  achat  ubenMchr\f),  p.  1 2,  etc).  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
period  the  Hebrew  alphabet  included  the  same  number 
•f  letters  as  at  present.  This  is  ascertained  (1)  from 
those  Scriptural  songs  and  poems,  the  several  lines  or 
Manzas  of  which  begin  with  the  successive  letters  of 
the  alphabet  (see  Pokticv)  ;  and  (2)  from  the  use  of 
the  letters  as  marks  of  number,  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  use  of  the  Greek  letters. 

With  regard  to  these  twenty -two  letters  various 
questions  have  been  started,  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert. 

1.  Did  these  letters  originally  represent  syllables  or 
simple  sounds?  Some  writers,  as  I/Cpsius  (Palao- 
yraphie,  §  19),  have  maintained  that  originally  one  and 
i  he  same  sign  stood  for  both  vowel  and  consonant. 
They  hold  that  after  the  ideographic  writing  comes 
not  the  alphabetic  but  the  syllabic,  our  separation  of 
vow  els  ami  consonants  lieing'  entirely  ideal,  and  never 
XII.-K  it  it 


actually  possible,  inasmuch  as  consonants  cannot  find 
expression  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel  sound;  and  vow- 
els cannot  be  pronounced  except  in  dependence  on  a 
preceding  consonantal  element  more  or  less  distinct. 
In  all  this  these  writers  are  probably  theoretically  cor- 
rect. Of  the  phonetic  writing  the  syllabic  is  naturally 
the  earliest  stage,  and  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  we 
have  the  example  of  such  a  writing  in  actual  use  among 
the  Shemitic  nations  (Kawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  i, 
84,337).  I  hit  how  essentially  different  in  their  nature 
the  Assyrian  letters  are  from  the  Hebrew  is  evident 
from  the  fsct  that  the  former,  according  to  Sir  H.  Kaw- 
linson and  M.  Oppert,  number  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred, the  latter  only  twenty-two.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  really  syllabic  alphabet  should  have  fewer 
characters,  except  in  the  case  of  such  a  state  of  language 
as  Lepsius  presupposes,  in  which  all  the  syllables  are 
open,  i.  e.  end  with  a  vowel,  and  there  is  no  variety  of 
vowel  sounds. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Kthiopic  al- 
phabet, in  which  each  letter  appears  under  seven  differ- 
ent forms,  according  to  the  vowel  sound  associated  with 
it,  the  simplest  form  is  not  that  which  the  letter  takes 
when  no  vowel  follows,  as  we  might  expect,  but  that 
which  it  takes  when  followed  by  short  a.  When  this 
sound  follows,  the  original  form  of  the  letter  is  retained 
unchanged;  when  no  vowel  follows,  a  slight  alteration 
is  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  to  indicate  that  it 
closes  the  syllable.    See  Kthiopic  Laxguagk. 

2.  Admitting  that  the  Hebrew  writing  is  alphabetic, 
is  it  purely  consonantal,  or  does  it  contain  signs  to  ex- 
press vowel  sounds  as  well  as  consonants?  Some  have 
held  that  the  letters  St,  \  *%  were  originally  vowels,  and 
that  their  use  as  consonants  was  of  later  introduction. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  alphabet  of  each  language 
must  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  letters  to  represent 
sll  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  language  without  vowel  sounds  as  of  an 
alphabet  without  vowel  letters.  And  further,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  Kopp  ( Hildrr  v.  Schriflen, 
ii,  1 1*2, etc.)  thinks  it  absurd  to  supfiose  that  it  original- 
ly contained  separate  forms  for  guttural  breathings  so 
little  differing  from  one  another  as  X,  M,  PI,  and  not  a 
single  sign  to  represent  the  vowels,  which  constitute 
the  life  of  every  lauguage.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
letters  1  and  *>,  it  is  certain  they  were  used  as  vowels 
from  a  very  ancient  period;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  use  of  these  letters  pre- 
ceded their  use  as  consonants,  but  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary.  At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  only 
1  is  ever  used  as  a  vowel,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  so  used  it  has  been  softened  from  an  original  con- 
sonantal sound.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  1  and  *  ap- 
pear as  vowels  much  less  frequently  in  the  earlier  He- 
brew books  than  in  the  later;  and  on  the  surviving 
monuments  of  the  Phoenician  language  and  writing 
they  have  uniformly  a  consonantal  force.  Resides,  it 
is  known  that  one  of  these  letters,  viz.  \  passed  over 
from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks  as  a  consonant, 
though  as  a  Greek  letter  it  afterwards  fell  out  of  use. 
As  for  5t,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  if  it  originally 
stood  for  A  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  it  should,  even  at 
the  date  of  the  very  earliest  monuments  of  the  lan- 
guage, have  so  entirely  lost  this  power,  and  passed  into 
a  simple  breathing.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  im- 
probability 'of  so  ancient  an  alphabet  distinguishing 
the  closely  allied  sounds  of  X,  n,  n,  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent characters,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  such  a  point,  as  the  languages  we 
speak  differ  so  entirely  from  the  Shemitic  tongues,  and 
our  organs  are  consequently  incapable  of  giving  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  variety  of  guttural  sounds  which 
characterized  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  it  does  the  mod- 
em Arabic. 
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8.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  square  characters, 
which  appear  in  all  extant  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  our 
printed  Bibles,  the  most  diverse  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded ;  some,  especially  among  the  older  scholars, 
tracing  them  back  to  the"  age  of  Moses  and  the  tables 
of  the  law;  and  others  believing  them  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  latter  view  is  taken  by 
Kopp  (Milder  u.  Schriften,  ii,  164),  who  places  their  in- 
troduction somewhere  about  the  4th  century,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  l'almyrene  character*,  from  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  derived,  were  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears from  inscriptions  yet  extant,  as  late  as  the  8*1  cen- 
tury of  our  a*ra.  Hut  whatever  may  be  the  connection 
between  the  square  character  and  the  l'almyrene  (nnd 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  intimate),  the  opinion  of 
Kopp  is  quite'  untenable.  We  have  direct  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  square  character  belongs  to  a  much 
earlier  age  than  that  to  which  he  assigns  it.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  in  his  day  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah, 
nTP,  was  sometimes  introduced  into  Greek  MSS.  in 
its  Hebrew  form,  and  that  readers  of  these  MSS.  unac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  often  bv  mistake  read  the  name 
Pipi,  IIIIII :  from  which  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  Je- 
rome's age,  the  Hebrew  Bible  must  have  been  written 
in  the  square  character  presently  in  use,  for  only  on 
this  supposition  was  such  a  mistake  possible.  But,  if 
Kopp's  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  the  square  charac- 
ter must  then  have  been  quite  recently  elaborated  from 
the  Palmyrene,  Was  it  ao?  Let  us  turn  to  another 
passage  of  Jerome,  in  his  celebrated  Prologut  Galeatut, 
in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  Hebrew  character  in 
use  in  his  day  had  been  introduced  by  Ezra,  in  place 
of  a  more  ancient  character  which  bad  passed  over  to 
the  Samaritans.  Is  it  credible  that  the  square  charac- 
ter was  invented  by  the  Jewish  scholars,  and  intro- 
duced into  MSS.  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  4th  century, 
and  yet  that  before  the  close  of  that  same  century  its 
origin  was  completely  forgotten,  and  had  passed  from 
the  region  of  hiftory  to  that  of  tradition  or  fable? 

A  similar  testimony  on  the  part  of  Origen  carries  us 
back  a  century  earlier.  He,  too,  mentions  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  a  change  of  characters  by  Ezra,  and  speaks 
of  MSS.  in  which  the  divine  name  was  found  even  in 
his  day  written  in  the  ancient  characters  (Montfaucon, 
Hexapltt,  ii,  94).  The  expression  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  "not  one  jot,"  carries  us  back  a  step  further 
still,  indeed,  almost  to  the  beginning  of  our  a?ra ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  phrase  was  a  proverbial  one,  and 
that  the  alphabet  which  gave  rise  to  it  must  have  been 
in  use  for  a  considerable  time.  Now,  it  is  only  in  the 
square  character  (also,  though  not  so  decidedly,  in  the 
Palmyrene)  that  the  letter  yod  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  others.  Kopp,  who  not  uufrequently  makes 
up  by  strength  of  assertion  for  weakness  of  argument, 
declares  the  foregoing  argument,  to  be  "  indescribably 
weak."  He  points  to  the  Greek  iota  (I),  in  the  writing 
of  those  days  by  no  means  a  small  letter. 

To  all  this  we  may  now  add  the  still  more  decisive 
evidence  of  monumental  inscriptions,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  even  before  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  the 
square  character  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (lirrue 
Archiol.  18G4;  Ztittchrijl  d.  1).  M.  <J.  xix,  637-641  ; 
com  p.  Chwolson,  A  chlzrhn  Gvahschi"iflen  au$  der  Krint). 
That  another  character,  more  closely  allied  to  the  Phte- 
nician  and  Samaritan,  is  found  on  the  extant  coins  of 
the  Maccal>ees  does  not  militate  against  this  conclusion. 
Ancient  forms  and  usages  often  survive  in  coins  and 
official  documents  after  they  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
common  life.  Besides,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Maccabees,  vindicating  as  they  did  the  nationality  of 
Israel  against  the  tyranny  of  Syria,  may  have  purposely 
revived  the  use  of  the  old  characters,  regarding,  it  may 
be,  those  in  common  use,  which  had  been  introduced 
under  foreign  auspices,  as  a  badge  of  national  servitude. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  old 
Jewish  tradition  of  a  change  of  letters  having  taken 


place  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  however  erroneous  it  but  V 
in  some  of  its  details,  is  not  without  a  solid  found**! 
in  fact.    See  Hkmckw. 

HI.  Progrtttire  Diffusion  of"  the  Art  atnow;  tie  ;t- 
cirnt  Htbrtvt. — The  art  of  writing  ia  not  mention*  n 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  previous  lo  the  age  of  M«*\ 
In  the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  no  allusion  to 
ments  of  anv  sort.  Abraham  buvs  the  field  awl  sjn 
of  Machpciah,  but  there  is  no  bill  of  purchase  as  m  fa 
case  of  a  similar  transaction  in  the  history  of  Jerec.it 
(cooip.  Gen.  xxiii  with  Jer.  xxxii).    The  cave  and  r* 

in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  aO  ike 
went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  Iff).  TWe 
is  no  hint  of  any  documentary  proof  of  the  pmAm 
being  given  or  asked.  It  does  not.  however,  by  trr 
means  follow  from  this  absence  of  allusion  to  the  v 
of  writing  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  that  art  van 
together  unknown  in  Palestine  in  the  patrii 
It  may  have  been  unknown,  or  but  rarely 
the  nomad  ami  rural  population,  in  the 
the  scene  of  the  patriarchal  story  is  laid  ;  and  yet  Ifci  - 
been  known  and  practiced  in  the  great  centres  of  p?- 
ulation  and  civilization,  as  it  certainly  was  in  i-^jv 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  in  Mesopotamia  ab»,evp- 
at  that  early  period  (Kenrick,  K*r*rpt,  ii,  101,  1U2;.  U 
contirmation  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  story  of  Rath 
from  which  we  find  that  even  in  a  much  later  tre  . 
was  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  to  tr»n*a 
plete  purchases  similar  to  Abraham  a  with 
of  writing  materials,  though  no  one  will  now  makuti 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  then  unknown  (Kutb  it, 
7-11).  Instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  adestei 
from  the  history  of  all  nations  at  a  similar  stage  vf 
cial  advancement 

When  we  pass  from  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  tte 
of  Moses,  from  the  family  life  of  Palestine  to  the  p»fc- 
ical  life  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  of  the  desert,  we  ivt 
meet  with  distinct  traces  of  the  art  of  writing.  I:  » 
probable  that  the  shvterim,  or  "  officers  "  subordinate  u 
the  taskmasters,  mentioned  in  Exod.  v,  6-19. 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  full  amount  of 
performed  by  their  enslaved  countrymen,  were  so  i 
from  the  use  they  made  of  writing  in  the 
tnetr  ucgrauiog  i unctions  ^j-irno.  Miutnr, 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  immediately  afterwm 
read  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  of  the  ~  l«4  i 
the  covenant"  which  *  Moms  read  in  the  audience  d 
all  the  people"  (Exod.  xxiv,  7,  12)  ;  auto  of  a  uwk- 
which  was  entered  a  record  of  the  victory  over  Aa**k 
in  Kephidim,  and  which  Moses  was  directed  t*> 
hearse  in  the  ears  of  Joshua"  (Exod.  xvii.  14:  uYi 
tiphrr  or  document  mav  afterwards  have  formal  part 
of  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  mention*  r 
Numb,  xxi,  14) ;  and  at  a  later  period  mention  i»  nwfr 
of  a  written  account  of  the  journeying*  of  the  1 
in  the  wilderness  (Numb.  xxxiii,*2).  We  ah* 
the  high-priests  breastplate  with  its  four  rows  of  i 
on  which  were  engraven,  "like  the  engravings  of* 


of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  mitre  with  its  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  wbkh  w » 
"writing  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signer,"  Huhr** 
to  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxxix,  14, 30).  Of  the  use  of  won*, 
in  legal  transactions  and  processes  mention  is  m*i* 
Numb,  v,  23 ;  DeuU  xxiv,  1 , 3.  Specially  to  be  n*^  * 
the  figurative  use  which  is  made  of  the  word  $ffkr  u 
Exod.  xxxii,  32,  83 :  u  Blot  me  out  of  the  book  whki 
thou  hast  written,"  in  which  we  already  meet  with  iW 
idea  of  a  memorial  book  kept  by  God,*- fur  then  tt* 
feared  the  Lonl  and  that  thought  upon  his  name  "  i  Shi 
iii,  16;  Psa.  lvi,  9  [8]).  From  all  this  it  U  rvktet 
that  in  the  age  of  Moses  the  art  of 


raonly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  t*< 
knowledge  of  important  truths  and  the  memory  cf  nt- 
portant  events.  The  assumption  by  some  wriieo  tfcst 
the  art  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews  is  do?  »•""• 
|  dates  from  the  deliver}-  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  t*  sep- 
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tivetl  by  the  fact  that  it  was  evidently  accepted  at  that 
lime  as  a  well-known  art,  and  no  hint  is  there  given  of 
it  as  a  new  invention. 

\Vc  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  in 
that  age,  or  for  many  ages  after,  writing  was  in  common 
use  among  the  body  of  the  people.  The  knowledge  of 
it  was  probably  confined  to  the  few  who  occupied  an 
official  position;  the  people  being  still  dependent  chiefly 
on  oral  instruction  for  their  knowledge  of  what  God 
had  done  for  them,  and  what  he  required  of  them. 
Writing  was  in  those  days  employed  rather  as  a  means 
of  preserving  than  of  circulating  knowledge.  The 
tables  of  stone  were  laid  up  in  the  ark.  The  book  of 
the  covenant  (mentioned  Exod.  xxiv)  was  read  to  the 
people.  The  book  of  the  law  (mentioned  Deur,  xxxi, 
24-26)  was  given  to  the  Lcvites  "  to  put  it  in  the  side 
of  the  ark; ...  for  a  witness  against  Israel."  The  song 
of  Moses  (ch.  xxxii  )  was  not  circulated  in  writing 
among  the  people,  but  "was  spoken  in  their  ears" 
(xxxi,  30);  and  thus  they  were  taught  to  repeat  it  and 
to  transmit  it  to  others  (ver.  19,  22).  It  is  oidy  the 
king  who  was  expressly  enjoined  to  have  written  out 
for  his  special  use  a  copy  of  the  law,  and  to  read  there- 
in all  the  days  of  his  life  (xvii,  18,  19).  Of  the  people 
in  general  it  was  required  that  they  should  leant  God  a 
statutes,  and  have  them  iu  their  heart,  and  teach  them 
diligently  to  their  children  (vi,  6,  7),  plainly  by  word 
of  mouth;  for  when  it  is  added  (ver.  9),  "Thou  shalt 
write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy 
gates, M  the  expression  is  probably  to  be  understood  fig- 
uratively, like  the  "  binding  on  the  hand,  and  as  front- 
lets between  the  eyes"  (ver.  8;  com  p.  also  Psa.xliv,  2 
[  1 J  ;  Lxxviii,  8,  with  ci,  19  [18]). 


Assyri 
Sbili 


an  Scribes  making  Notes  of  Prisoners,  Hends  of 
ii.  Spoils,  etc.    (Bas-relief  from  Kouyunjlk,  British 
m.) 


During  the  wars  under  Joshua  no  advancement  in 
the  art  of  writing  is  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  book  of 
Joshua,  accordingly,  there  is  mention  made  but  of  one 
new  document,  viz.,  a  geographical  description  and  sev- 
enfold division  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  drawn  up  by 
delegates  from  the  several  tribes  (Josh,  xviii,  9).  The 
thoterim  are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  civil  and 
military  officers  (i,  10;  iii,  2;  viii,  23;  xxiii,  2;  xxiv, 
1).  In  the  same  connection,  also,  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  the  book  of  the  law,  which  Joshua,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  injunction  of  Moses,  wrote  upon  great 
stones  on  Mount  EbaLand  afterwards  read  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  the  people.  The  book  of  Jasher  (quoted  x, 
13)  probably  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  age  (2  Sam. 
i,  18).    See"  Book. 

Important  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  mention  in 
Josh,  xv,  15,  16,  and  Judg.  i,  11.  12,  of  Kirjath-sepher 
(ftoofc-roirn),  afterwards  named  Debir;  and  with  this 
may  be  conjoined  the  allusion  in  the  immortal  song  of 
Deborah  to  the  mechoktkim  (engravers)  and  tophtrim 
(writers),  who  led  the  bands  of  Machir  and  Zchulou 
'•to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty"  (Judg. 
v,  14).  A»  yet  the  art  of  writing  was  not  only  confined 
to  certain  classes,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  culti- 


vated chiefly  in  certain  localities  (yet  comp.  viii,  14). 
The  vicinity  of  Zebulon  and  Machir  to  Phoenicia  and 
Damascus  is  to  be  noted  (Gen.  xlix,  13). 

Under  Samuel  the  institution  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  must  have  conduced  not  less  to  the  literary 
than  to  the  religious  advancement  of  Israel.  The 
seed  which  was  then  sown  ripened  into  an  abundant 
harvest  during  the  glorious  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, which  were  rendered  not  less  illustrious  by  the 
literary  achievements  which  distinguished  them  than 
by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace.  During  these  reigns  the  art  of  writing  must 
have  been  largely  employed,  not  only  for  literary,  but 
for  political  purposes.  The  sopher,  or  secretary,  scribe, 
was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  monarch's  person 
(2  Sam.  viii,  17;  xx,  25);  so  also  the  mazJbir,  or  re- 
corder. We  also  read  of  David  himself  writing  a  letter 
(tepher)  to  Joab  (xi,  14,  15),  though  the  fact  that  the 
reply  of  Joab  was  by  messenger,  and  not  by  letter,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  mode  of  communication 
was  still  rare  and  exceptional. 

In  the  age  of  Isaiah,  iu  w  hich  (or  not  long  before) 
the  strictly  prophetic  literature  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence, various  circumstances  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  art  of  writing,  such  as  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah;  the  closer  relations 
and  increased  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  the 
great  seats  of  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Nile,  ou  the  oth- 
er; and  also  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the 
breaking  -  up  of  the  local  and  geographical  unity  of 
Israel,  which  would  necessitate  a  written  intercourse 
between  the  widely  separated  branches  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly,  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  find  various 
notices  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  one  of  which 
is  specially  interesting,  as  it  would  appear  to  indicate  a 
wider  diffusion  than  we  have  had  any  evidence  of  pre- 
viously to  this  period,  of  the  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  among  the  people.  We  refer  to  Isa.  xxix,  11, 
12,  where  the  prophet,  in  describing  the  blindness  of 
the  people,  compares  the  word  of  God  to  a  sealed  book 
(  ~~r~r  -  z  5  H  ),  a  document  of  any  description, 
"which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned  (lit.  that 
knows  writing,  IttD  ST1),  aaying,  Head  this,  I  pray 
thee :  and  he  saitti,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed ;  and  the 
book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned  (who  does 
not  know  writing),  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee :  and 
he  saith,  I  am  not  learned  PBO  1&,  I  do  not 

know  l>ooks  or  writing)."  Here  we  read  of  two  classes 
of  the  population,  those  able  to  read  a  written  docu- 
ment, and  those  not  able;  and  though  the  latter  were 
probably  still  much  the  larger  class,  it  would  seem  from 
the  form  of  the  prophet's  language  that  the  knowledge 
of  writing  was  no  longer  confined  within  the  limits  of 
an  official  class,  but  was  diffused  somewhat  more  widely 
among  the  people. 

This  was  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  age  of 
Jeremiah,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which 
the  art  of  writing  is  alluded  to  in  his  writings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  earlier  prophets.  In  Jeremiah 
wc  read  for  the  first  time  of  a  conveyance  of  property 
being  drawn  out  in  writing,  and  subscribed  not  only  by 
the  principal  parties,  but  also  by  witnesses  (Jer.  xxxii, 
10-12).  That  this  was  the  common  practice  is  evident 
from  ver.  34  of  the  same  chapter.  Copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  appear  also  to  have  been  multiplied  (viii,  8). 
Letters  are  spoken  of  more  frequently  (xxix,  25,  29). 
The  class  of  wpherim,  or  scribes,  had  become  numerous 
(viii,  8;  xxxvi,  10,  12,  23,  26;  xxxvii,  15,  20;  lii,  25; 
Ezek.  ix,  2, 3,  1 1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  13).  On  the  whole, 
the  state  of  matters,  with  respect  to  the  art  of  writing 
at  this  period  in  Palestine,  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  delineated  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
(Kenrick,  Kgypt,  i,  283,  2*4;  ii,  52).*  A  still  wider  dif- 
fusion of  the  art  of  writing  is  indicated  by  the  notices 
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in  Eccles.  xii,  12,  and  Ecclua.  xlii,  7 ;  Luke  xvi,  6.  See 

Scmsfc 

IV.  Materials  of  Writing.— Vft  have  no  very  definite 
statement  in  the  Old  Test,  as  to  the  material  which  was 
in  most  common  use  fur  the  purposes  of  writing.  In 
all  ages  it  has  been  customary  to  engrave  on  stone  or 
metal,  or  other  durable  material,  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  permanency  of  the  record  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  national  history  of 
Israel,  we  read  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law  written  in 
stone,  and  of  a  subsequent  writing  of  the  law  on  stone 
(I)eut,  xxvii,  3 ;  Josh,  viii,  32).  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  this  peculiarity,  that  plaster  (sid,  lime  or  gypsum) 
was  used  along  with  stone,  a  combination  of  materials 
which  Hengstenberg,  in  the  valuable  dissertation  on 
the  art  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  contained  in 
his  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  illustrates  by  com- 
parison of  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  engravers,  who, 
having  first  carefully  smoothed  the  stone,  filled  up  the 
faulty  places  with  gypsum  or  cement,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  uniform  surface  on  which  to  execute  their 
engravings  (i,  433,  Clarke's  transl.;  com  p.  also  Wilkin- 
son, A  nc.  Egypt,  ii,  111). 

The  metals  also  are  mentioned  as  a  material  of 
writing;  as  lead,  in  Job  xix,  23,  24  (though  whether 
the  reference  in  that  passage  is  to  writing  on  lead,  or 
filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  letters  with  lead,  is  not  cer- 
tain) (comp.  Pliny,  Sat.  Hist,  xiii,  11;  Hengstenberg, 
i,  433);  brat*  (1  Mace,  viii,  22;  xiv,  18,  27,  48) ;  gold 
(Exod.  xxxix,  30).  Of  stamped  coins  of  the  Hebrews 
there  is  no  trace  earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace,  xv,  G). 

To  the  engraving  of  gems  there  is  frequent  reference 
in  the  Old  Test.,  as  in  the  account  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (sec  also  I -a  xxix,  11,  12,  18;  Jer.  xxxii, 
14;  Han.  xii,  4).  In  Gen.  xxxviii,  18  we  read  of  Ju- 
dab's  signet,  and  from  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
East  we  learn  that  it  WM  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Chaldtcans  to  carry  about  with  them  an  engraved  cyl- 
inder in  agate  or  other  hard  stone,  which  was  used  as  a 
seal  or  signet,  and  probably  worn  round  the  wrist ;  but 
the  engraving  on  these  cylinders  was  not  always  accom- 
panied with  an  inscription.  (For  specimens,  see  Iiaw- 
linson,  Anc.  Mon.  i,  87,  117,  118,  184,  211,  881;  comp. 
also  Heeren,  Hist.  Res.  ii,  203).    See  Skau 

The  common  materials  of  writing  were  the  tablet 
~"  -  luach)  and  the  mil  (T\2 megiUdh),  the  former 
probably  having  a  Chahkean  origin,  the  latter  an  Egyp- 
tian. 

"The  tablets  of  the  <  haUUeans,"  says  Hawlinsnn 
{Anc.  A/on.  i, 85-87),  "are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  remains.  .  .  .  They  are  small  pieces  of  clay, 
somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a  form  resembling  a  pil- 
low, and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters. 
.  . .  What  is  most  curious  is  that  these  documents  have 
been  in  general  enveloped,  after  they  were  baked,  in  a 
cover  of  moist  clay,  upon  which  their  contents  have 
been  again  inscribed,  so  as  to  present  externally  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  writing  within;  and  the  tablet  in  its  cover 
has  then  been  baked  afresh."  The  same  material  was 
largely  used  by  the  Assyrians,  and  many  of  their  clay 
tablets  still  remain.  "They  are  of  various  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a  half  wide,  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  by  an  inch  wide,  and  even  less.  .  .  . 
Some  thousands  of  these  have  been  recovered ;  many 
are  historical,  some  linguistic,  some  geographical,  some 
astronomical "  (comp.  Pliny,  Sat.  Hist,  vii,  50 ;  Heeren, 
Hist.  Res.  ii,  18o).  For  the  similar  use  of  hollow  cyl- 
inders, or  prisms  of  six  or  eight  sides,  formed  of  line 
terra  cotta,  sometimes  glazed,  on  which  the  characters 
were  traced  with  a  small  stylus,  in  some  specimens  so 
minutely  as  to  l»e  capable  of  decipherment  only  with 
the  aid  of  a  mngnifying-glass,  sec  Hawlinson  (A  nc.  Mon. 
i,  330,  478).    Soe  Bkkk. 

In  Egypt  the  principal  writing  material  was  quite 
of  a  different  sort.    Wooden  tablets  are  indeed  found 


pictured  on  the  monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egg*,  ii 
100) ;  but  the  material  which  was  in  common  im.r>* 
from  very  ancient  times,  was  the  papyrus.  Tb»n>l 
found  chiefly  in  Lower  Egypt,  "  had  various  ftw««,c 
uses;  ...  for  writing,  the  pith  was  taken  onl,  tni  d- 
vided  by  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  thin  pelfrvi 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  was  then  flattened  by  past- 
ure, and  the  strips  glued  together,  other  strips  bm-; 
placed  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  that  a  mil  of  tr* 
length  might  be  manufactured  (Pliny's  account.  .V 
Hist,  xiii,  23,  is  partly  erroneous)"  (Kenrick.  Kgfpt.iW. 
90).  That  this  material  was  in  use  in  Egypt  fro*  i 
very  early  period  is  evidenced  by  still  existing  raprrt* 
MSS.of  the  earliest  Theban  dvtiasties  (ilw«L  i,  ?f0.3S7, 
485,  497;  ii,  102,  142;  see  also  Wilkinson.  Anc. 
ii,  99).  As  the  papyrus,  being  in  great  derosi  du  i 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  became  very  cash 
other  materials  were  often  used  instead  of  it  sawn: 
which  Wilkinson  mentions  leather,  a  few  leatber  n  » 
of  an  earlv  period  having  been  found  in  the  tee  - 
(ibid.  p.  152). 

Now,  as  Palestine  lay  between  Babylonia  and  Xtfrrt 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and  Urn* 
the  highway  of  union  and  commerce  bettreen  tbtw.  *• 
may  expect  to  find  the  materials  of  writing  very  Km- 
lar  to  those  in  common  use  in  the  two  great  crntm'f 
civilization,  with  which  it 
Accordingly,  we  do  find  men- 
tion made  in  the  Old  Test, 
both  of  the  tablet  (luach) 
and  of  the  roll  (mcgillah) ; 
but  we  arc  not  distinctly 
informed  of  what  substance 
cither  tablet  or  roll  was  com- 
posed. From  the  character 
of  the  soil  of  Palestine  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the 
tablet  was  not,  as  usually  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  of 
baked  clay,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  an  im|>ortation  of 
Assyrian  tablets,  which  is 
scarcely  possible, as  the  writ- 
ing seems  to  have  been  in-  E&TP,,an,ScHbf-.  wi,"..pl! 
scribed  on  these  tablets  when 
the  clay  was  fresh,  which,  of 
course,  it  could  not  be  after 
the  lapse  of  time  occupied  in 
in  its  carriage  from  Assyria 
to  Palestine.  Accordingly,  brick  is  mentioned  in  Mr* 
lire  usually  in  connection  with  Babylnuia  or  Ecr- 
((ien.  xi,  3;  Exod.  v,  7-19;  Nab.  iii,  14;  Jer.  xliu. : 
Ezek.  iv,  1);  rarely  in  connection  with  Palwtir*  ii* 
ix,  9  [10]) ;  and  we  read  of  no  tablet  of  clay,  but  riii»' 
of  stone  (as  in  the  case  of  the  tables  of  the  la«\««' 
metal  (1  Kings  vii, 30;  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  comp.  iii.  ©i. «*  <* 
wood,  which  was  probably  the  material  commonly  rr- 
ploycd  for  writing  on  (I^ike  i,  63;  comp.  2  Esdnwjuv. 
24),  where  tablets  of  box-wood  are  mentioned. 

The  roll,  nb«  (or  ->t0  pij«,  Psa.  xl,  8  FT?  J* 
xxxvi,  2,  4;  Ezek.  ii,  9),  is  not  mentioned  before  tfti 
time  of  Jeremiah  (unless  Psa.  xl  be  earlier),  and  >«'. 
in  Jer.  xxxvi;  Ezek.  ii  and  iii.  and  Zech.  v  feoinp.  ti* 
Isa.  xxxiv,  4,  "And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  ur  i- 
a  book  ;"  also  1  Eadras  vi,  23 ;  Luke  iv,  17;  Kev.vi.H 
the  close  connection  between 


ette  under  hi*  Arm,  ¥.eti 
fug  from  a  PspimH  !<■ 
Sutchel  for  hi«  Mrc  ; 
Materials  in  fronton 
(PainttnefromTtifber.^ 
BrilU-h  Musenm  i 
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Egypt,  especially  in  the  later  period  of  the  kingdom,  it 
id  probable  that  the  roll  was  of  papyrus,  though  we 
have  no  actual  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  it  waa  of  a 
substance  which  might  be  torn  and  burned  (Jer.xxxvi, 
23)  :  that  the  writing  was  with  ink,  ".^  deyd,  and  was 
arranged  in  columns,  rri^t,  delathuth,  lit.  doort  (ibid.) ; 
and  that  both  sides  of  (he  material  were  sometimes 
written  on  (Ezek.  ii,  10).  Mention  is  made  of  paper  in 
2  John  12;  also  2  Esdras  xr,  2;  Tobit  vii,  14.  See 
Papkr. 

That  prepared  skins  were  used  for  writing  on  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  is  probable,  but  we  have  no  direct 


WUlffer,  Daxikl,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  July  8,  1017,  and  died 
there,  May  11, 1685,  professor  and  pastor.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  that  fine  hymn,  O  hurigtxit, 
O  Kirigkeit,  a  favorite  with  the  historian  Kiebuhr.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  in  the  Lyra  Germ,  i, 
20:  "Eternity!  Eternity!  How  long  art  thou,  Eter- 
nity!" See  Will,  SQrnberger  GeUhrten -  Lcriton,  iii, 
1757;  Wuljferische  Leichenpredigt  (Nuremberg,  1085) ; 
Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kirchetdiedes.  iii,  144  sq. 
(Ik  P.) 

Wulfhelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  conse- 
crated by  archbishop  Athelm,  to  whom,  both  at  Wella 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Whether  the  Hebrew  sepher,  book  i       01  Canterbury,  he  was  the  successor.    One  of  the 


or  document,  was  so  called  from  its  connection  with  a 
root  meaning  to  " scrape,"  is  very  doubtful;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  Hebrew  the  root  saphdr  has  no  such  mean- 
ing. The  only  Scriptural  mention  of  parchment  is 
found  in  the  New  Test.  (2  Titus  iv,  13).    See  Parc.i- 

MKXT. 

The  tablet  was  inscribed  with  a  stylus,  which  made 
an  indentation  iu  the  substance  of  which  the  tablet  was 


Palette  of  an  Egyptian  Scribe.   (Brit.  Mus.) 


first  public  acts  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  within 
two  years  of  his  appointment,  was  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  of  Athelstan,  which  occurred  in  925.  In 
January,  soon  after  the  coronation,  his  services  were 
required  at  Tamworth,  to  officiate  at  a  political  mar- 
riage. Again,  at  a  later  period,  the  good  offices  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  required  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  to  Hugh  the 
Great,  count  or  Paris,  the  sou  of  Kobert  I.  As  a  ruler 
he  was  discreet,  and  did  much  to  civilize  the  people 
and  promote  Church  privileges.  He  died  in  942.  Sec 
Hook,  hires  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i,  339  sq. 

Wulflach  (or  Wulf)»  »"  ecclesiastic  of  Long*, 
bardian  origin,  established  himself  as  a  stylite,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  6th  century,  in  the  district  of  Triers, 
France,  and  gained  the  admiration  of  the  people  for  whose 


composed ;  the  roll  was  written  on  with  ink  (2  Cor.  iii, 
8;  2  John  12;  3  John  13).  In  Ezek.  ix,  2,  3.  11,  the 
iukstatid,  ->cbn  nS£,  is  mentioned.    As  to  the  stvlus 

or  pen,  the  Hebrew  word  for  it  is  3r.  ft  the  derivation  c*",verMon  ,,e  lira.ve(,«  preaching  to  the  multitudes  that 
e    %  •  k  •     u  I  thronged  around  him,  and  persuading  them  to  destroy 

of  winch  tsoUcure.    It  .»  found  ...  four  passages,  in   thcir  ^    ^  Ne,nd     j^.  of  the  Church,  iii,  28  * 

ewoofwh.ch.thasattache<ltoitthcepithet"iron"|     ^MmA  „   '  '"' 

(Job  xix,24;  Jer.xvii,  1);  in  the  other  wo  (1'sa.xlv  '  ,  Wulfred'  a"  English  ecclmast.c  of  the  10th  cen- 
9  rt^.  i»r  J.ii  *\  ;        .     .u  ■        U  '  ,ury»  wc,lt  ov«  a»  «  missionary  to  Skara,  in  West 

2  [1 1 ,  Jer.  x ...  8)  ,t  denotes  the  pen  „,  common  use  <;0«hland,  and  very  inconsiderately  seized  an  axe  and 
among  the  sophenm  or  scribes,  of  whatever  aort  that  dashed  to  the  ground  a  much  veneYated  idol,  for  which 
may  have  been.  The  word  a^Pt,  chfret,  which  is  usu-  act  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  ol  furious  pagans  and 
ally  conjoined  by  writers  upon  this  subject  with  mJiT,  is  \  P"l  »o  death  at  once.  See  Neander,  II  Ut. of  the  Church, 
mentioned  only  iu  one  somewhat  obscure  passage  (Isa.  292* 

viii,  I)  as  an  instrument  of  writing;  it  has  probably  f  Wulfred,  archbishop  ok  Cantkrbirv,  was  nom- 
*ome  connection  with  chartummim,  the  name  of  the  by  Ethelhard,  and  was  the  first  occupaut  of  that 


Egyptian  sacred  scribes.  In  Egypt  the  reed-pen  seems  j  important  office.  His  consecration  took  place  in  Au- 
to have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  It  even  j  K«»*t,  805,  and  it  is  said  that, although  he  held  the  arch- 
forms  part  of  one  of  the  ancient  alphabetic  characters.  I  bishopric  for  more  than  twenty -eight  years,  he  did 
•«  The  reed-pen  and  inkstand,  ami  scribes  employed  in  "(,t,,illl?  worthy  of  record.  He  died  March  24,  832. 
writing,  appear  among  the  scul|ttures  iu  the  tombs  of  I  •Soe  Hook,  Licet  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i, 
C«izeh,  which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  pvramids  ,  ^"0  sq. 

ihcmaeW*  (Kenrick,  Agy,*,  ii,  102,  142).-Fairbaim,  |     Wuiidemami,  JulIANX  CHRISTIAN  FlUKDRICII,  a 

Protestant  theologian,  who  died  doctor  of  theology 
and  pastor  at  Wahlendorf,  iu  Schleswig,  Dec.  26,  1827, 
is  the  author  of,  MeUtemuta  de  S.  Cctna  Comm.  Kxeg. 
Critic.  (Kostock,  1820) :  —  Geschichte  der  ehristlichen 
GtuubenslehrcH  votn  Zeitalttr  des  Athanasius  bit  a  "J 
Gregor  den  G rotten  (Leipsic,  1798-99,  2  vols.).  Sec 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  (had.  Lit.  i,  454, 594.    <_lk  P.) 

,  Rkibkn,  a  Jewish  teacher  at  Kiga, 
here  he  died,  Aug.  19,  1868,  is  the  author  of,  rrrn 


a.  v.    See  Pkn. 

Wucherer,  Joiiann  FjOKnnCH,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  March  8,  1803,  at  Nord- 
liugen.  He  studied  at  Erlaugen,  and,  after  competing 
Ilia  course,  acted  for  some  time  as  assistant  minister  in 
his  native  place.  In  1832  he  was  anointed  hospital- 
preacher  of  Xdrdliugen,  and  pastor  at  Iialdingen.  In 
1855  he  was  called  to  Aha,  and  died  there,  Dec.  26, 1881.  | 
Wocherer  was  a  faithful  follower  of  his  Master,  and  the  1  r 
many  difficulties  which  he  had 


to  overcome  in  the  -^V  i  «   >  ■  ■ 

early  period  of  his  ministry  proved  to  be  a  blessing  not  *     '  1 C'  ^'^"''"^^  -Verfica  (U.ga, 


only  to  him  but  also  to  his  Hock.     He  wrote,  Vom 
er,iHf/elitch-tutheruchen  llauptgottesdienst 
18 16 ) :  — Zn  einem 


1850-60,  2  vols.).  Besides,  he  contributed  largclv  to 
ttchen  llauptoottttdientt  (Nordlingcn,  V.^*  °>«?"  ■"d1°«hcr  I*ri<>di^18-  See  FOfrt,  BOL 
/.enynitt  (ibid.  «mI.)  .-Vapulare  Ein-  ,  Jt"L  '"'  &  P«) 


Uittuxj  in  die  Schriften  des  Xruen  Testaments  (ibid.  1848-  1  Wundt,  DAM1KL  Li  uwhj,  a  Protestant  theologian 
W),  2  jiarts)  i— A  usfuhrliclar  Sachweis  ant  Scfuifl  und  of  Germany,  was  b<»ru  Nov.  12, 174 1,  at  Creuznach.  He 
Symbolen,  etc.  (ibid.  1853).  Sec  Zuchold,  liibl.  TheoL  ii,  s,udiwl  »t  Heidelberg,  was  appointed  in  1765  second 
1475.    (It  P.)  |  preacher  at  I^adcnbcrg,  and  iu  1770  first  preacher  at 

Oppenheim.  Iu  1773  he  was  called  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  labored  till  1788,  when  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  advancing  in 
1797  to  the  first  professorship.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1*05. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Kurzer  Knttrurf  con 
YorUsungen  uber  die  Geschichte  del  judischtn  Yulkes 
(Heidelberg,  1788) :-  Magazin  Jur  die  Kirchtn-  und 
GeUhrtengetchichte  det  Churfurttenthumt  1'falz  (ibid. 
1789  -  90,  2  vols.)  :  —  Magazin  fur  die  pfdLische  Ge- 


Wlilfer,  Jo.t ann,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Nuremberg,  June  7,  1651,  and  died 
there,  Sept.  3,  1724.  He  is  the  author  of,  OTJpr  He- 
braic* et  Latine  cum  Amplo  tt  Krudito  Commentary 
I'ei-petuo  (Altdorf,  1 680) :_ Theriaca  Judaica  ad  Kxamtn 
Jierocafa.  ttc^  Acc.  Is.  Vica  Yiiulex  Sanguinis  (Nurem- 
berg, 1681).  See  Fllrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  537;  Winer. 
Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  525.    (I),  p.) 
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tchichte  (ibid.  1798).  See  Doling,  Die  gelehrtm  Thto- 
logen  Deuttchlandt,  iv,  758  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Wuoiin  Vaki,  in  Finnish  mythology,  were  the 
genii  of  the  rocks  and  mines,  who  worked  under  the 
guidance  of  Kamuliiinen. 

Wtirdtwein,  Stanislaus  Alexander,  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Amorbach  in 
1719,  and  died,  as  suffragan  of  Worms,  April  12, 1796. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Monatticon  Palatinum  (Mannheim, 
1798-97, 6  vols.)  -.—lAcecetit  Megunt.  in  A  rchidiac.  IHttr. 
et  Comment.  Dipl.  lUuttr.  (ibid.  1767-77,  3  parts):  — 
Thuringia  et  Eichsfeldia  Med.  Mti  Kcdet.  (ibid.  1790) : 
—  Subtidia  Diplom.  ad  Select  a  Juris  Ecclet.  Germ,  el 
Historiar.  Capita  Elucidandu  (Bamberg,  1772-80,  13 
parts):  —  Xora  Subsidia  Diplom.  etc.  (ibid.  1781-90). 
See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  791,  792, 802,  916 ; 
ii,6.  (B.P.) 

Wiirfel,  Amireas,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  28,  1718,  and  died 
at  Offenhausen,  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  6,  1769.  He  is  the 
author  of,  Lebentbetchreibungen  aller  Geittlichen,  velcke 
in  der  Reichtttadt  Xiimberg  und  auf  deren  Land  seit 
der  Reformation  fjedienet  (Nuremberg,  1756;  continued 
until  1779  by  Waldau,  ibid.  1779-85):—  Uittoritche 
Kachricht  von  der  Judengemeinde,  tcelche  chehin  in  der 
Reichtttadt  Nurnberg  angerirktet  geweten,  aber  anno 
1499  autgetchajft  warden  (ibid.  1755): — llittoritche 
Nackricht  von  der  Judent/emrinde  in  der  llofmark 
Eiirth,  etc  (Frankfort  ami  Prague,  1754).  See  Winer, 
ITandbuch  da-  theol.  Lit.  i,  787 ;  Ftlrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  538. 
(B.  P.) 

Wurskaiti  were  priests  of  the  third  order  among 
pagan  Prussians.  Griwa  takes  the  lead  as  supreme 
head;  next  in  order  come  the  Griwaites,  then  the 
Siggoncs,  and  lastly  the  Wurskaiti.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  in  control  the  management  of  religious 
duties.  Probably  the  dedication,  cleansing,  and  sac- 
rificing of  the  offerings  was  their  main  duty. 

WUrtemberg,  The  Kinc.dom  of,  has,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  a  population  of  1,971,255  souls, 
of  whom  1,361,412  are  Protestants,  590,405  Roman 
Catholics,  13,326  Jews,  etc.  The  constitution  of  the 
Protestant  Church  is  consistorial.  The  highest  legis- 
lative and  administrative  authority  is,  so  far  as  regards 
purely  ecclesiastical  matters,  vested  in  the  consistory, 
composed  of  a  president,  a  legal  councillor,  and  seven 
ordinary  councillors  (five  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics), 
who  are  all  appointed  by  the  king.  Since  1848,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  established  alongside  the  consis- 
tory, and  acting  in  unison  with  it,  a  series  of  parish 
councils,  diocesan  synods,  and  annual  synods-general, 
to  which  the  membership  is  elective.  The  territory 
of  the  Church  is  divided  into  six  superintendencies, 
each  with  a  "prelate"  at  the  head.  These  prelates 
superintend  49  deaneries,  comprising  906  |tarishes, 
with  1021  pastors.  Each  prelate  has  to  visit  his  dio- 
cese every  three  years.  The  general  synod  meets 
every  four  years,  and  is  composed  of  fifty-six  members, 
viz.,  of  forty-nine  members  representing  the  different 
deaneries,  one  representing  the  theological  faculty  of 
Tubingen,  and  six  nominated  directly  by  the  king. 
The  University  of  Tubingen  has  a  faculty  of  Protestant 
theology,  consisting  of  five  ordinary  professors,  besides 
professors  extraordinary  and  "  Privatdocenten."  The 
Koman  Catholics  in  WUrtemberg  form  the  episcopal 
diocese  of  Rottenburg,  which  comprises  672  parishes 
and  946  priests,  paid  by  the  state.  The  University  of 
Tubingen  has  also  a  faculty  of  Koman  Catholic  theology, 
consisting  of  six  professors.  The  diocese  of  Rottenburg 
belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Freiburg,  to 
which  its  relations  have  been  arranged  by  the  papal 
bull  Proridn  solersqtir,  of  Aug.  11,  1821.  The  present 
incumbent  of  the  episcopal  see  at  Rottenburg  is  the 
famous  Church  historian  Hefele.  Besides  the  Catholic 
faculty,  there  is  also  a  clerical  seminary  at  Rottenburg, 
with  three  professors.    The  relations  of  the  Jews  arc 


regulated  by  the  law  of  April  25, 1825. 
of  the  synagogue  is  divided  into  twelve 
which  are  governed  by  an  eccle 
ing  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Stuttgart  and  fire  layai<~. 
who  are  responsible  to  the  ministry  for 
affairs.  See  Schmtd-Sonneck,  Die  erangrtische  . 
WUrtenberg't  nach  Entttehung  and  gegewartigenl  fir- 
ttand  (Stuttgart,  1879);  Helfferich,  Ch  remit  der  era*- 
gelitchen  Kirche  Wurtemberg't  torn  Jahre  1879  (iU_ 
1880);  I/of-  und  StaattHandbuck  det  Kimigreicht  H  ■  - 
temberg  (1881);  I  ,i  hi  enl  ,  rger.  Encycl.p.  det  Scirxcn 
Religieuiet1t.y.\  Herzog,  lUalEncyilop.  a.  v.  (B.P.I 

Wiirzburg  (or  Wurtaburg),  Covxciu  or  iCrc- 
cilium  Iterbipolente).  Wurzburg  is  a  fortified  cm  »< 
Bavn  ria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Francocia.  «.« 
hundred  and  forlv  miles  north-west  of  Munich,  on  tU 
right  bank  of  the  Main.  An  ecclesiastical  council  w*i 
held  there  March  18, 1287,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
|>eror  Rudolph,  by  the  legate,  John,  bishop  of  Tt 
assisted  by  four  archbishops,  viz.  those  of 
Cologne,  Salzburg,  and  Vienna,  some 
gans,  and  many  abbots.  Fortv-two 

listed. 

The  first  five  relate  to  the  moral  conduct  and 
of  life  of  clerks,  enjoluing  them  not  to 
nor  play  with  dice,  and  to  dre*a  according  to 

Ins. 

7.  Forbids  to  celebrate  two  masses  in 
in  a  care  of  necessity. 

8.  Orders  that  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
with  proper  solemnity  to  tbe  sick,  and  to  - 
time  of  their  delivery. 

10.  Forbids  to  holds  two  vicarages. 

14.  Orders  those  who  have  received  investiture  at  :Y* 
bauds  of  laymen  to  resign  their  benefices  into  tbe  bat- 
on's hands,  to  whom  the  collation  properly  belong*. 

15.  Forbids  any  fee  for  tbe  nuptial  benediction  and  •• : 
funerals. 

S8.  Forbid*  to  fortify  a  cfaorch  without  the  bishops 
consent. 

2».  Forbids  to  excommunicate  wives  or  mothers  M 
account  of  their  deceased  bnsbnnd's  or  children's  det  ?. 
except  they  have  succeeded  to  their  property. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  xi,  1318;  Landon,  Manual  of  Cc**- 
cilt,  p.  696, 697. 

Sec  Wodax. 


Wuttke,  Kari.  Frikdrich  Adolph,  a 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  Germany,  was  born 
Breslau,  Nov.  10,  1819.  Here  he  studied  theology  i 
philosophy,  and  lectured  from  1843  as  a  private 
on  philosophy.  In  1854  he  was  called  as  professor  <Y 
theology  to  Berlin,  and  in  1861  as  ordinarv  profesx*:* 
Halle,  where  he  died,  April  12,  1870.  He  wrote.  Al- 
handlung  fiber  die  Cosmngonie  der  heidnuchen  Y^i<- 
ror  der  Zeit  Jetu  v.  der  Apotttl,  a  prize  easav  (Hap*. 
1850)  —Getckickte  det  Heidemthvmt  m  Bezw'g  u»f  E- 
ligion,  Witten,  Kunst,  Sittlichkcit  und  StaatsIrUi,  r  Br  - 
lau,  1851-53,  2  vols,):  —  Der  dtuttche  Volksol*7ylev t 
der  Gtgenvart  (Hamburg,  1850;  2d  ed.  1869)  i—thr-- 
buch  der  chi  istlicken  Sitttnlehrt  (Berlin,  1 861  62. 2  vaJs.; 
Engl,  transl.  by  J.  P.  Larroix,  Christian  Ethics,  X.  Y- 
1873, 2  vols.).  After  his  death  was  published  Zmr  i>- 
getchichte  der  Barikolomautnackt  ton  J)r.  S.  J/iaW- 
Frauenttein  (  Leipaic,  1879).  Besides  these  works  ht 
published  some  minor  writings.  See  Liiemriscker 
Hanchceiser,  1870,  p.  489;  Tkeologischet  UnicrrsaBrs- 
ikon,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold.  BibL  Tkeol.  ii,  1478.    (K  P.) 

Wyasa,  in  Hindu  philosophy,  is  probably  a  generic 
name  of  the  founders  of  the  Vedanta  (q.  v.). 

Wyatt,  Christopher  B^  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  graduated  from  the  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  N.  Y.    He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1&( 
and  presbyter  in  1849;  became  rector  of  a  church  b 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  which  he  served  until  about  1S#: 
in  1858  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  Windsor.  X-  1 
in  1862  of  Mount  Calvary  Church,  Baltimore.  Mi:  in 
1864  of  Trinity  Church.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wbejs*s* 
removed,  in  1869  or  1870,  to  New  York  citv.  wbm  he 
resided  until  1872,  and  then  became  rector  of  St.  Peter* 
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'hurch,  Westchester,  N.  Y„  in  which  office  he  remained 
in  til  hi*  death,  Nov.  8,  1879,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
ears.     See  Prot.  Kpisc.  Almanac,  1880,  p.  172. 

"Wycliffites,  the  followers  of  John  Wycliffe  (q.  v.). 
'or  their  history  and  doctrines,  see  Loixarim. 

"Wylle,  Samtki,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian 
ninister,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  1792,  and  came  to 
be  United  States  when  a  boy.  He  was  educated  under 
be  supervision  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  S.  It.  Wylie,  D.D., 
T  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
•  f  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
{eformed  Presbvterian  Church,  and  was  ordained  in 
818.  He  acted  as  a  home  missionary  until  1820,  when 
le  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  church  at  Sparta,  111., 
v-here  be  remained  until  bis  death,  March  20,  1872. 
le  exerted  a  wide  iuHueiice  in  his  field  of  labor,  above 
■  dozen  churches  having  becu  formed  from  the  nucleus 
•f  his  original  congregation. 

WymundUB,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  consecrated 
»i«hop  of  the  Isles  in  the  12th  century.  He  was  de- 
»ri  ve«l  about  1 151.    See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  297. 

Wyntown  (Wynton,  or  Win  ton),  Ahdrkv 
>f,  a  Scotch  ecclesiastic  and  poet,  was  a  canon  regular 
•f  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  or  before  1395  was 
dected  prior  of  Sc  Serf's  Inch,  Lochleven.  He  was 
»rior  at  least  as  late  as  1413,  and  records  the  death  of 
iobert,  duke  of  Albany,  which  occurred  in  1420.  But 


the  dates  of  his  own  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

He  is  the  third  of  the  early  Scotch  poets  whose  works 
are  extant.  Of  his  writings  we  have  Dt  Orygynale 
Crony  bit  of  Scotland,  be  Andrew  of  Wyntotcn,  Priour 
of  Sanct  Serfs  Ynche,  in  Loch  Ltri/n ;  now  frit  pub- 
lished, with  Notes,  etc.,  by  David  Macpherson  (1795), 
See  Mackenzie,  Scotch  Writers;  Irving,  Scotch  Poets; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  lirit.  and  A  mer.  A  vthors,  a.  v. 

Wy  ttenbach,  Danikl,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Worb,  near  Berne,  June  26,  1706. 
He  studied  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
I  France.  In  1740  he  wns  appointed  professor  at  Berne, 
and  in  1 75*5  was  called  to  Marburg,  where  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died 
June  29,  1779.  He  is  the  author  of,  Pralectio  de  lis, 
qua  Observanda  sunt  circa  Theologutm  et  Dogmaticam 
et  Eleuchticatn  Docendam  (Berne,  1747): — De  Principiis 
Stat  nun,  Ecangelicorum  circa  Res  Kcclesiasticas  (Alar- 
burg,  1756)  : — Testamen  Thrologia  /htgmaticm  Afethodo 
ScuHtifca  Pertr  aetata  (Berne,  1741-47.  3  vols.):— 
Compendium  Theol.  Ditgmatiea  et  Moralis  (Frankfort, 
1754),  etc  See  Curtius,  Memoria  D.  Wyttenbachii 
(  Marburg,  1779 ) ;  Bang,  Elogium  in  D.  Wyttenbachium 
(Berne,  1781);  £triedcr,  //ess.  Gell.-Geschichte,  xvii, 
322  sq.;  Heppe,  Geschichte  der  theol.  Facultdt  zu  Mar- 
burg (Marburg,  1873);  Theol.  UrdversalUxikon,  a.  v.; 
Furst,  5iW.Jud.iii,  538.    (B.  P.) 


X antes  Pagninus.    See  Pagninus,  Sanctes. 

Xan'thicus  (Sof^nruc),  the  name  of  the  sixth 
nonth  among  the  Seleucid  Syrians  (2  Mace,  xi,  30,  33 
Irt  [xii,  1]),  L  e.  in  the  Macedonian  calendar  (Ideler, 
'/undo.  <L  Chronol.  i,  392  sq.).  Josephus  make*  it  par- 
illel  with  the  Jewish  Xitan  (Ant.  i,8,3;  iii,  10,5;  com  p. 
War,  v,  3. 1 ).    See  Month. 

Xanthopulos.    See  Nickpiioris  Callistits. 

Xaverius  Society.  This  is  the  name  of  a  mis- 
tonary  society  founded  in  1822  by  some  laymen  at 
,yotta,  in  honor  of  Francis  Xavier.  This  society  is 
mind  all  over  the  globe.  Its  income  was,  in  1869,  five 
n  il lions  and  a  half  in  francs.  See  Alovs,  Statist.  Jahr- 
•ucA  der  Kirche,  i,  179-182;  Marx,  GeneraJstatistH  der 
KalhoL  Vereine  (Trier,  1871).    (R  P.) 

Xenaeans,  a  Monophysite  sect  which  held  a  middle 
"hip  between  the  Aphfharlodcetm  (q.  v.)  and  the  Phlhar- 
<il<itr<s  (q.  v.),  maintaining  that  Christ  truly  became 
..  .ii.  with  the  same  capacities  for  suffering  and  the  same 
mman  sensations  as  men  in  general,  but  that  he  did  so 
.f  his  own  free  will  and  choice,  and  not  by  the  physical 
iccessity  of  his  human  nature.  This  doctrine  originated 
rith  Xenaias,  of  Tabal,  in  Persia,  afterwards  known  as 
'hiloxenus  of  Mabug  (q.  v.).  The  Xeiuean  party  was 
trough*  opposed,  in  common  with  the  other  Mono- 
ihvsiles,  by  Flavian,  the  |>atriarch  who  succeeded  Peter 
be  Fuller." 

XeiiiadeH,  a  Creek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
\>rinth.  The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is  uncerUin. 
)ur  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  chiefly  from  Sextus 
\mpiricus,  who  represents  him  as  the  most  ultra  w-ep- 
ic,  maintaining  that  all  notions  arc  false, and  that  there 
s  absolutely  nothing  true  in  the  universe.  See  Smith, 
'net.  of  Grtek  and  Horn.  /Hog.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

Xenaias.    See  Piuivoxknus  ok  Marco. 

Xenocratds,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  born  in 
'balcedon.  396  B.C.  He  was  originally  a  pupil  of 
Machines,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  and  afterwards  of 
Mato.  His  intimate  connection  with  Plato  is  indicated 
ty  the  account  that  he  accompanied  that  master  to 
Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himself, 
vith  Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Alarneua  and 
and,  alter  his  return  to  Athens,  was  repeatedly 


sent  on  embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later 
time  to  Autipnter,  during  the  Lamiau  war.  The  want 
of  quick  apprehension  and  natural  grace  he  compensated 
by  persevering  and  thorough-going  industry,  pure  be- 
nevolence, purity  of  morals,  unselfishness,  and  a  moral 
earnestness  which  compelled  esteem  and  trust  even 
from  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  even  he  ex- 
perienced the  fickleness  of  popular  favor,  and  being  too 
poor  to  pay  the  ucromov,  or  protection  money,  is  said 
to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  courage  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus,  or  even  to  have  been  bought  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  then  emancipated.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  academy,  389  B.C.,  even  before  the  death 
of  Spensippus,  and  occupied  the  post  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  died  in  314  B.C.  Xenocrates'  doctrines  were 
discussed  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  he  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  such  men  as  Paiuetius  and 
Cicero.  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  long  list  of  his 
writings,  but  the  works  themselves  have  perished. 
With  a  more  comprehensive  work  on  dialectic  there 
were  connected  serrate  treatises  on  science,  on  divi- 
sions, on  genera  and  species,  on  ideas,  on  the  opposite, 
and  others,  to  which  probably  the  work  on  mediate 
thought  also  belonged.  Two  works  on  physics  are  men- 
tioned, as  are  also  books  upon  the  gods,  on  the  existent, 
on  the  One,  on  the  indefinite,  on  the  soul,  on  the  affec- 
tions, on  memory,  etc  In  like  manner,  with  the  mora 
general  ethical  treatises  on  happiness  and  on  virtue, 
there  were  connected  separate  books  on  individual  vir- 
tues, on  the  voluntary,  etc  His  four  books  on  royalty 
he  had  addressed  to  Alexander.  Besides  these,  he  had 
written  treatises  on  the  state,  on  the  power  of  law,  etc, 
as  well  as  upon  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  astrology. 
We  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates,  but  we 
may  infer  that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a  systematic 
form,  and  not  in  dialogues,  like  his  master,  Plato.  To 
him  is  attributed  the  division  of  philosophy  into  logic 
ethic,  and  physic,  or  physics.  He  occupied  himself 
principally  with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrines 
of  Plato  to  mathematical  elements.  He  predicted  three 
forms  of  being— the  sensuous,  that  which  is  perceived 
by  the  intellect,  and  that  which  is  compounded  and  con- 
sists iu  opinion.  In  his  positions  we  see  the  tendency 
of  the  academy  towards  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  of 
number.    Uuity  and  duality  he  considers  as  the  gods 
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which  rule  the  world,  and  the  soul  as  a  self-moving 
number.  Other  like  conceits  are  attributed  to  him. 
Xenocrates  considered  that  the  notion  of  the  deify  per- 
vades aH  things,  and  is  even  in  the  animals  which  we 
call  irrational.  He  also  admitted  an  order  of  daemons, 
or  something  intermediate  between  the  divine  and  the 
mortal,  which  he  made  to  consist  in  the  conditions  of 
the  anal  In  his  ethical  teaching  he  made  happiness 
consist  not  in  the  possession  of  a  virtuous  mind  only, 
but  also  of  all  the  powers  that  minister  to  it  and  enable 
it  to  effect  its  purpose*.  U<»w  decidedly  he  insisted,  not 
only  on  the  recognition  of  the  unconditional  nature  of 
moral  excellence,  but  on  morality  of  thought,  is  shown 
by  tlie  declaration  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
whether  one  cart*  longing  eyes  or  sets  his  feet  upon  the 
property  of  others.  His  moral  earnestness  is  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  warning  that  the  ears  of  children  should 
be  guarded  against  the  poison  of  immoral  speeches. 
See  Van  de  Wynpersec,  rHatrUie  de  Xenoerate  Chalct- 
dimio  (1822);  Diogenes  Ijwrtius,  Xenocrates ;  Hitter. 
Gesckichte  der  /'hUotophie,  ti ;  Uelwrwcg,  History  of 
Philosophy,  i,  133  aq.;  Smith,  IHci.  of  Greek  and  Rom. 
Biog.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

Xenoph&nes  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  born  nt 
Colophon,  Ionia,  probably  about  570  ItC.  He  was  (he 
son  of  Orthomenes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Dexius. 
He  left  his  native  land  as  an  exile,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  Ionian  colonies,  Sicily,  Zancle,  and  Catana. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  founder  of  the  Klca- 
tic  school,  he  lived  for  some  time  at  least  in  Klea  (Velia, 
in  Italy,  founded  by  the  1\..« al*>ut  536  Q.C),  the 
foundation  of  which  he  hail  sung.  His  death  occurred 
probably  about  4H0  !'..( '  .  though  amid  the  conflicting 
statements  concerning  his  age  it  is  best  to  any  that  he 
In'ed  between  the  times  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus, 
for  he  mentions  the  one  and  is  mentioned  by  the  other. 

Xcitophancs  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  He 
wrote  an  epic  of  two  thousand  verses  on  the  founding 
of  Rlea,  and  a  poem  on  I  he  foundation  of  his  native 
city,  Colophon.  His  philosophical  doctrines  were  ex- 
pressed in  pi»etic  form,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain,  and  the  brief  notices  of  him  by  oth- 
er writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  his  doctrines.  He 
attacked  Hesiod  and  Homer,  in  hexameter  verses,  elegi- 
acs, and  iambic  verses,  for  their  representations  of  the 
deities,  to  whom  those  poets  attribute  all  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  men.  He  taught  that  God  was  one,  un- 
like men  either  in  form  or  mind.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  men,  in  their  representations  of  the  god*,  de- 
pict them  as  having  bodies  like  their  own,  and  declared 
that  if  animals  could  make  representations  of  the  deity, 
they  would  make  them  like  themselves.  Assuming 
that  the  deity  is  the  most  powerful  of  beings,  he  proves 
that  he  must  of  necessity  I*  otte,  all  alike,  all  endued 
with  equal  |>owers  of  seeing,  comprehending,  and  hear- 
ing. He  asserted  that  the  deity  is  of  a  spherical  form, 
neither  limited  nor  unlimited,  neither  moving  nor  at 
rest.  God  rules  and  directs  all,  ami  thing!  as  I  hey  ap- 
pear to  us  arc  the  imperfect  manifestations  of  the  One 
eternal.  He  maintains  thnt  God's  true  nature  cannot 
be  known.  He  hat  been  charged  with  being  a  panthe- 
ist, but  from  this  accusation  Cousin  takes  some  (wins  to 
defend  him.  In  the  early  history  of  philosophy  the 
language  of  the  science  was  not  well  defined,  so  that 
many  expressions  which  have  since  come  to  mean  cer- 
tain things  «lid  not  then  have  those  meaning".  Certain 
expressions  of  Xeiiophanes  have  l*en  quoted  by  modern 
writers  to  prove  his  pantheism;  but  other  quotations, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  Aristotle,  show  that  he  s|*eaks 
of  God  as  a  Ik  ing  eternal,  and  distinct  from  the  visible 
universe. 

See  Diogenes  I  fortius,  Xenophanes;  K\Hvr,Gesehirhte 
der  Philosophic,  vol.  i ;  Cousin,  Soureaux  Fragment  Phi- 
losophique.;  art.  XenopkaM  ;  Simon  Karsten,  Xenophanis 
Coiophonii  ('arminum  Reliamr.  de  Vila  ejus  rt  Studiis 
IHssemit,  Fraymentn  F.rpliearil.  Placita  ]  Unstnirit ; 
Smith,  Wcf.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  lii.y.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 


Xenxi.  a  sect  of  materialists  in 
in  no  other  life  than  the  present. 

Xeodoxins  are  a  sect  among  the  Japanese  wbn 
acknowledge  a  future  state,  and  believe  in  the  iron*.*- 
lality  of  the  aouL  Amidas  is  their  favorite  drier,  tad 
the  bonzes  of  this  sect  go  up  and  down  the  public  streets 
and  roads,  summoning  devotees  by  the  sound  uf  a  beJL 
and  distributing  indulgences  and  dispensations,  con- 
stantly crying  in  a  chanting  tone,  "  O  ever  Ulc*atti  Asa- 
das,  Imve  mercy  u|wn  us." 

Xeropbagia    Sij  • from  tnpa^.  dry.  and 

Qayth;  to  eat)  were  fast-day*  in  the  early  ages  «f  the 
Christian  Church,  on  which  they  ate  nothing  but  bread 
and  salt,  and  drank  water;  but  afterwards  pulse,  herbs, 
and  fruits  were  added.  Kpiphauius  says, 
the  Holy  Week  people  continue  to  use  dry  food,  i 
and  salt,  using  water  only  in  the  evening"  (CawjsW. 
/fort.  Cath.).  This  great  fast  was  kept  six  days  of  the 
Holy  Week  for  devotion,  and  not  by  obligation';  so  that 
the  Church  condemned  the  Muntauists.  who.  of  their 
own  private  authority,  would  not  only  oblige  all  people 
to  oljserve  the  xerophagia  of  the  Holy  Week,  but  aba 
other  fasts  that  they  had  established,  as  well  as  teveral 
I,ents.  The  Easenes,  whether  thev  were  Jew*  or  the 
first  Christiana  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  obarrred 
xeropbagia  on  certain  days;  for  Pbilo  says  that  tbev 
put  nothing  to  their  bread  and  water  but  salt  and  In  *» -f . 
During  Lent  fish  was  the  only  animal  food  permitted-, 
but.  according  to  some  authorities,  low  la  were  afterwards 
added. 

Xerxes  (StoCnc:  Per*.  Kkakwmke,m  KAmwm; 
according  to  Iteufey,  K'hshyarshe),  king  of  Persia  :« 
chiefly  known  fur  his  gigantic  but  uu&uccesrful  rsra. 
•ion  i»f  Greece  (Herod,  vii,  viii;  Diod.  .Sic.  xi).  H« 
was  the  son  of  Darius  Hysta«pis,  and  of  Atoasa,  daugh- 
ter of  Cyrus.  He  receded  his  father,  485  B»C_  bar- 
ing been  declared  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia  a  short 
lime  Itefore  his  fathers  death, who  preferred  him  before 
his  elder  brother  Artabazaucs,  because  the  latter 
born  while  Darius  was  a  private  individual ;  but  Xr 
was  born  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  was 
the  "fourth"  king  prophesied  of  in  Dan.  xr.  2:  -  Be- 
hold there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  ja 


si  a 


(em  \  \±&ml 


A  A   sh  a 


a* 

nierogtrpo  of 


(Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  l>arius,  son  of  HrdaspesX  and 
the  fourth  (Xerxes)  shall  be  far  richer  than  thev  ail; 
and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  rp 
all  against  the  realm  c«oci*>nw 
of  Greece."  Xerxes,     ,ffrt    -  ,  „          r.  . 

ZJZ  ESS  <<ffl<~m  *™  ^ 

friendly  to  the  .lews  AA  M 
of  the  captivity,  and 
con  finned  all  the  fa- 
vors granted  to  them 
by  his  father;  in- 
deed, Joseph  us  (.-1  nt. 
xi,  5)  ascribes  to 
Xerxes  the  letter  in  Xe 
behalf  of  the  relum- 
ing Jews  given  in  Erra  vii.  1 1-26.  He  began  his 
by  conquering  Egypt ;  and  rapidly  sut  slued  the 
cians,  Cilicia.  Pamphylia.  Pontus,  Pisidia,  Ly«*ia, 
Myria,  Troas,  Ililhynia.  the  Hellespont,  and  "the  Isle  of 
Cvprus.  Four  years  previously  the  forces  of  Darin* 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Mi  his -Jet  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  ami  the  interval  had  been 
passed  in  preparing  for  a  second  expedition.  These 
preparations  Xerxes  continued  on  a  scale  of 
cence  almost  incredible,  ami  in  the  spring  of 
he  commenced  his  march  from  Sanlis ;  bis  arms  was 
moved  forwanl  with  great  deliberation,  and  lieittg  nua- 
bered  on  its  arrival  in  Europe  waa  found  to  master 
1. 700,000  foot,  and  80,000  horse,  besides  camels,  chari- 
ots, and  ships  of  war.  These  numbers,  and  the  undis- 
ciplined crowds  who  must  have  attended  them,  to 
ply  their  necessities,  are  perfectly 
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imagination ;  and  they  become  still  more  no  when  their  I 
varied  costumes,  the  silken  ami  gilded  tents  the  stand* 
utls,  the  costly  armor,  and  the  variety  of  national  wea- 
pons are  considered.  One  of  the  political  parties  of 
(ireece,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  in  league  with 
the  Persian  court, and  the  terror  of  the  country  verged 
upon  despair  of  maintaining  their  liberties.  Themis- 
todes,  however,  while  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  dc- 
feiuleil  by  Leontdas  and  his  Spartans,  succeeded  in 
rallying  ins  countrymen,  and,  having  created  a  navy, 
defeated  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salami-.  This  great 
event  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  expedition,  480  B.C. 
The  Persians  were  allowed  to  retreat  in  such  order  as 
they  could,  but  Mardonius,  one  of  the  principal  com- 
manders, reserved  a  more  manageable  army,  the  best 
be  could  pick  from  the  flying  host,  and  with  these  he 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  Greeks  the  year  follow- 
ing. After  the  return  of  Xerxes  from  his  unsuccessful 
campaign,  he  ordered  the  demolition  of  all  the  Grecian 
temples  in  Asia;  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  alone  being 
spared.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  religion  of  the 
magi  by  Zoroaster,  and  was  inspired  with  a  horror  of 
idolatry;  wherefore  he  also  destroyed  all  the  idols  in 
Babylon;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  vi, 
2.  and  li,  44-47.  See  Babvlon.  Xerxes  was  assassi- 
nated by  Artabanus,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his 
court,  who  aspired  to  found  a  new  dynast  v  in  Persia, 
465  B.C.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class'.  Buy.  s.  v.  See 

Pkmu. 

This  prince  was,  according  to  most  interpreters  (see 
especially  Scaliger,  Emend.  Temp,  vi,  687,  596),  the 
.1  hiuuertis  (sS'n^HM)  of  the  book  of  Esther  (q.  v.), 
an  identification  which  the  whole  romantic  story  of 
Either  goes  to  confirm  (see  Rosenm  idler,  Alttrth.  I,  i, 
338  sq. ;  HHvernick,  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  II,  i, 389  sq. ;  Baum- 
garten,  />  Fide  l.ibri  E$th.  p.  123  sq.;  Rodiger,  in  the 
JlnUe  Euci/dop.  I,  xxxviii,  293  sq.).  The  enumeration 
of  his  resources  (Esth.  i,  2;  ii,  16)  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  (vii,  7  sq.)  respecting  the  rally- 
ing of  his  forces  against  Egypt;  and  the  date  of  the 
great  feast,  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (  Esth.  i,  3), 
tallies  with  the  successful  conclusion  of  that  expedition 
which  took  place  in  his  second  year,  the  luxurious 
character  of  the  carousal,  moreover,  being  consistent 
with  Persian  customs  (Herod,  i,  133).  Between  the 
dismissal  of  his  sultana  Vashti,  resulting  from  that 
feast,  and  the  reception  of  Esther  into  his  harem  in  his 
seventh  year  (Esth.  ii,  lf>),  fails  appropriately  the  Greek 
campaign  which  Xerxes,  after  several  years  of  prepa- 
ration, undertook  in  his  fifth  year  (Herod,  vii,  20.  The 
duration  of  the  expedition,  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Hellespont  by  Xerxes  [ibid,  vii,  33  sq.],  to  the  return 
to  Susa,  is  disputed  by  chronologers  [sec  Baumgarten, 
I.  c.  p.  142  sq.  ] ;  but  two  vears  is  a  most  probable  inter- 
val [see  Clinton,  Fasti  II  flint,  ii.  28 ;  L'Art  de  Verifier 
Its  IhUes,  ii,  387  sq.]).  Again,  the  extent  of  the  do- 
minions (Esth.  i,  1  sq.)  corresponds  with  the  classical 
description  of  Xerxes;  he  occupied  Ethiopia,  which 
Camhyacs  had  already  attempted  (Herod,  iii,  20  sq.; 
moreover,  the  Ethiopians  served  in  Xerxes'  armies, 
ibid,  vii,  69  sq.  t.  ai  well  as  India,  to  which  Darius 
Hystospis  had  advanced  (ibid,  iv,  44  sq.).  Moreover, 
the  voluptuousness  ami  imperiuusuess  of  women  (Esth. 
v,  3;  vii,  3  sq. ;  viii,  3  sq.;  ix,  12)  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes  are  well  known  (Herod,  ix.  10  sq.).  But  es- 
pecially dm  -t  the  vexation  which  Xerxes  experienced 
from  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to  (ireece  explain 
why,  while  living  entirely  for  his  own  pleasure  (Cicero, 
Tutc.  v,  7),  he  should  not  only  abandon  the  roost  im- 
portaat  affairs  of  state  to  an  upstart  (Esth.  iii,  15),  but 


also  give  his  assent  to  deeds  of  violence,  now  on  this 
side,  and  now  on  that  (iii,  10  sq. ;  vii,  10;  viii,  8);  all 
of  which  facts  characterize,  according  to  our  ideas,  a 
senseless  (Herod,  vii,  35),  godless  (viii,  109),  and  cruel 
despot  (vii,  37  sq.).  Finally  the  raising  of  a  large  tax 
(Esth.  x,  1)  may  readily  have  followed  the  exhaustion 
of  the  royal  treasury  by  the  disastrous  expedition  into 
Greece.  "  See  AHAMmtOflk 

Xlsuthras  (or  Xisithrus),  the  Chaldasan  Xonh. 
See  Dkluck. 

Xt,  Xt  ian.  Xtmas.  are  abbreviations  for  Christ, 
Christian,  and  Christmas,  respectively.  Other  abbre- 
viations of  a  similar  character  arc  used :  Xnuis,  or  A'm., 
fn#  Christmas;  A'n,  for  Christian;  Xnty,  or  Xty,  for 
Christianity. 

Xylolaters  (literally,  vorshippers  of  the  vottd) 
was  a  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  old  iconoclasts 
to  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  reverenced  both  the 
symbol  of  their  faith  and  representations  of  sacred  per- 
sons and  objects. 

Xy Ion  {the  icood),  i.  e.  the  Crou  on  which  our  Lord 
was  cruet  tied. 

Xylophoria.    Sec  Wooh-carryixg,  Feast  ok. 

Xuarez,  Ji  am,  an  early  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in 
America,  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  Spain,  ami  entered 
the  Franciscan  order  in  the  province  of  St.  Gabriel,  es- 
tablished by  Martin  at  a  time  when,  by  the  zealous  re- 
forms of  cardinal  Cisneros,  the  Franciscans  of  Spain  were 
full  of  fervor  ami  piety.  When  Cortex  applied  for  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the 
thickly  settled  towns  in  the  kingdom  just  reduced  by 
his  arms,  a  Spanish  father.  Francis  de  los  Angeles,  had 
just  been  elect  cd  general  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  For 
the  leader  of  the  twelve  missionaries  chosen,  he  select- 
ed Martin  de  Valencia,  ami  fourth  among  their  number 
was  Juan  Xuarez.  With  his  Mt|terior,  he  embarked  at 
San  Lucar,  Jan.  1524,  and  mi  May  19  they  reached 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  L'lloa,  before  Vera  Cruz,  and 
met  Cortez  at  Mexico.  Father  Xuarez  was  placed  at 
Huegncnngn,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labors  there  the 
temple,  where  human  sacritices  had  often  been  peqK>- 
t rat.-, I,  was  destroyed.  After  laboring  here  two  years 
he  returned  to  Spain,  in  1526,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  Indian  pupils,  and  *cnt  out  six  more  missionaries. 
In  1527  Xuarez  was  assigned  to  the  expedition  then  fit- 
ting out  by  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  which  was  intended  to 
establish  in  Florida  a  settlement  to  rival  that  of  Mex- 
ico. Xuarez  was  not  only  made  commissary  of  his  or- 
der, btit  was  nominated  bishop  of  Florida,  his  diocese 
to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  Mex- 
ico. With  four  Franciscan  fathers  and  other  priests, 
he  sailed  from  San  I, near.  June  17,  1527.  and  reached 
Florida  in  April.  Misfortune  attended  this  ill-starred 
expedition.  The  people  were  fierce  and  hostile,  and 
the  force,  thinned  by  disease  and  constant  engage- 
ments, crept  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  brave  Narvaez  was  driven  out  to  sea,  and 
never  again  heard  of.  The  party  then  scattered,  and 
many  perished  on  an  island  called  Malhado,  probably 
that  called  Massacre  Island  by  the  French.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  death  of  bishop  Xuarez  and  his  com- 
panion, John  de  Palo*.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
with  three  others,  reached  a  Spanish  post  in  Sonora, 
but  has  left  no  details.  They  either  perished  of  hun- 
ger or  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  about  the  close  of 
1528.  The  portraits  of  the  original  twelve  Franciscans 
of  Mexico  have  been  preserved,  and  that  of  Xuarez 
appears  in  the  relation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  See  (N.  Y.) 
Catholic  A  Imanac,  1872,  p.  67. 
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Sec  Ror. 
Yaanah.    See  Owt. 

Yacm  (literally,  sacrifice),  in  Parsee  philosophy, 
is  a  book  of  the  Zend  Avesta  (q.  v.). 
Yadayim.    See  Talmiu 
YaeT.    See  Wild  Goat. 
Yaen.    Sec  Ostrich. 
Yahalom.    Sec  Diamond. 

Yahgan  Version  of  tiik  Scriptcrks.  Yahgan 
is  the  language  spoken  by  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Tirrra 
del  Fuego.  The  Kev.  T.  Bridges,  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society,  who  has  been  laboring  among 
this  people  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  has  taught 
them  to  read  and  write  their  own  tongue,  written  ac- 
cording to  Ellis's  phonetic  system,  has  prepared  the 
gospel  of  Luke  in  the  above  language,  spoken  by  about 
three  thousand  people  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Bible  which  has  been  published  in  Yahgaii  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  ap|>ears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  seventy-sixth  report  (_1H80),  in  the  table 
of  languages.    (B  P.) 

Yaks  are  a  species  of  demons  recognised  as  rem- 
nants of  the  primitive  superstition  of  the  Singhalese 
in  Ceylon.  They  arc  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of 
disease's  and  other  misfortunes,  and  the  Yakadura,  or 
devil-dancer,  is  almost  invariably  called  upon  to  over- 
come their  malignity  by  his  chants  and  charms.  In 
these  exorcisms  the  performers  wear  horrible  masks, 
which  have  beaks,  and  are,  in  fact,  caricatures  of  birds' 
heads.  These  famous  are  believed  to  marry,  and  de- 
light in  dances,  songs,  and  other  amusements.  They 
have  great  strength,  and  some  of  them  arc  represented 
as  possessing  splendor  and  dignity. 

Yalden  (or  Youlding),  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine  and  poet,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1G71.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  chosen 
fellow  in  1700.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  the  following 
year,  became  rector  of  Willoughby,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  was  chosen  lecturer  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1706 
he  entered  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  anil  soon 
sftcr  became  rector  of  Cbaltou  and  of  Clcanville,  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  also  had  the  sinecure  prebends  of 
Deans,  Haius,and  Pendlea,  in  Devonshire.  In  1713  he 
was  chosen  preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Atterbury.  He  was  arrested  and  tried 
for  complicity  in  what  is  knuwu  as  Bishop  Atterbury's 
Plot,  in  1722,  but  was  soon  released  for  want  of  evidence. 
He  died  July  If,,  1736.  He  published  an  Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia  i  Day  (1693): — On  the  Conquest  of  Santur,  a 
Pindaric  ode  (1695):—  The  Temple  of  Fame,  a  poem 
(1700):  — A  Hymn  to  I>arknet*:—A  Hymn  to  Light, 
and  other  works,  chiefly  |>oetica].  Sec  Johnson,  Ji>-itish 
Poets;  Drvden,  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii,  iv;  Lin  tot,  Miscel- 
lanies; Chalmers,  Mag.  Diet.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  lint, 
and  A  met:  A  ttthors,  s.  v. 

Yale,  EUSRA,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterisn  divine,  was 
born  at  I>ee,  Mass.,  June  15,  1780.  He  was  converted 
in  1799;  pursued  his  classical  and  theological  studies, 
under  the  Kev.  Dr.  Perkins,  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  North  Association  of 
Hartford  County  in  February,  18413,  and  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Kingsborough,  N.  Y., 
May  23,  1804,  where  he  remained  until  1852.  He  was 
chosen  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  1838.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1K53.  Dr. 
Yale  was  an  excellent  classical  and  general  scholar. 
His  discourses  were  always  rich  in  substantial  and 
well-matured  thought,  and  in  nothing  was  he  more 
remarkable  than  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions 
«nd  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 


He  published,  Divine  Method  for  Raising  CharitahU 
Contributions  (Boston,  1845): — Select  Verse  System,  f.^ 
the  Use  of  Individuals,  Families,  and  Schools  (Roches- 
ter, 1858).  He  also  published  single  sermons  and  arti- 
cles in  periodicals,  and  left  in  MS.  A  flsvirv  of  a  Pas- 
torate of  Forty-eight  Years  and  Helps  to  Cvltieafe  the 
Conscience,  See  Spragne,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit. 
i  v,  348 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors.  a.  v. 

Yang  and  Yin  (or  Yen)  are  terms  used  in  Chinese 
philosophy  to  indicate  the  two  phases  under  which  the 
ultimate  principle  of  the  universe  displays  itself  in  the 
phenomenal  world.  They  were  generated  by  Tai-ki,  or 
the  supreme  principle  —  Yang  being  a  perfect,  subtle, 
celestial,  luminous  nature ;  Yin  being  matter,  imperfect, 
crude,  earthly,  obscure.  From  this  duality  of  oppoeite 
essences,  called  the  two  Ke,  all  created  existences  bare 
sprung.  Gardner  (Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v.)  quotes 
from  Hardwick  as  follows:  "According  to  the  different 
proportions  in  which  Yang  and  Yin  are  blended  is  the 
character  of  every  created  existence.  Everything 
is  Yang  and  Yin  together.  For  the  highest  actual 
manifestation  in  which  Y'ang  preponderates  we  look  to 
heaven  itself,  which  is,  accordingly,  to  be  esteemed  the 
aptest  image  cognizable  by  the  senses  of  the  ultimate 
and  all-embracing  principle.  Earth  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  highest  form  of  Yin.  The  same  duality,  where  one 
or  other  of  the  factors  operated,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  transforming  or  uniting,  issued  in  the  first  production, 
of  the  innate  essences,  which  constitute  the  fire  ele- 


ments of  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth.  A 


scendental  union  and  coagulation  now  takes 
the  ultimate  principle,  the  two  essences,  and  the  five 
elements.  The  positive  essence  becomes  the  mt« 
power,  the  negative  essence  the  feminine  power, 
ceived  in  which  character  the  former  constitutes  the 
heavenly  mode,  or  principle;  the  latter  the  earthly 
mode,  or  principle.  By  s  mutual  influencing,  the  two 
produce  all  things  in  the  visible,  palpable  world,  and 
the  double  work  of  evolution  and  dissolution  goes  oo 
without  end— Yang  evincing  its  peculiar  force  in  every 
kind  of  pmgress,  Yin  in  every  kind  of  retrogression'; 
Yang  determining  commencement,  Yin  completion; 
Yang  predominant  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  au- 
thor of  all  movement  and  activity;  Yin  more  visible 
in  the  autumn  and  the  winter,  passive,  drooping,  and 
inert."  The  same  idea  pervades  their  notions  of  rational 
as  well  as  irrational  beings.  In  the  ethical  system  of 
the  Chinese,  evil  is  Fin  of  the  moral  world,  and  good  is 
Yang.    See  CuiSA. 

Yanshuph.   See  Owl 

Yao  Version  or  tiik  Sc riptcres.  This  Lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  the  Yaos,  occupying  the  country 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Xyassa,  including  the 
Scotch  stations  Blantyre  and  Livingstouia.  The  Kev. 
Chauncy  Maples,  of  the  Universities' 
ing  three  years  at  Masssi.  in  Africa,  with  bishop  I 
prepared  a  translation  of  ihe  gospel  of  Matthew  into 
that  language,  which  was  printed  by  the  British 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London  in  1880,  at  the 
mendation  of  bishop  Steere,  the  translator  himself  car- 
rying the  work  through  the  press.    (B.  P.) 

Yariba  (or  Yoruba)  Version  of  thi:  Scrttt- 
cres.  Yariba  is  an  African  language  spoken  by  the 
tribes  on  the  right,  or  west,  bank  of  the  Niger.  A 
translation  into  this  dialect  is  of  recent  fate.  The 
first  part  printed  was  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther,  a  native  of  the  countrr. 
It  was  "published  in  1850.  In  the  following 
gospel  of  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  the  epistles  of  James  and  Peter,  were 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  at  present  the 
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nibas  enjoy  the  entire  New  Test.,  together  with  the 
>ks  of  Genesis  to  Ruth,  Psalms,  and  Daniel,  of  the 
1  Test.,  in  their  vernacular  (B.  P.) 
yarn  (TTJ?p,  mikrih,  a  collection ;  or  K?J3^3,  mikre). 
e  notice  of  yam  is  contained  in  an  extremely  obscure 
wage  in  1  Kings  x,  28  (2  Chron.  i,  10):  "Solomon 
I  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn ;  the 
Ig'l  merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price." 
c  Sept.  gives  ix  Ht*oi>£,  implying  an  original  read- 
;  <>f  JipP'S  ,  the  Vulg  has  de  Con,  which  is  merely 
.atioized  form  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  received 
U  1*  questionable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
■olid  mikrch  has  its  tiual  vowel  lengthened  as  if 
were  in  the  status  constrvctus.  The  probability  is 
it  the  term  does  refer  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian 
ntueree,  but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in  the  Sept.,  or  Coa, 
in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful,  (ieacnius  ( Thesuur.  p.  1202) 
res  the  sense  of  number"  as  applying  equally  to  the 
:rchants  and  the  horses:  "A  band  of  the  king's  mer- 
anta  bought  a  drove  (of  horses)  at  a  price ;"  but  the 
rltal  arrangement  in  2  Chron.  is  opposed  to  this  reti- 
ring. Theniua  (/"-reff.  Ilamlb.  on  1  Kings  x,  28)  com- 
tea  this  sense  with  the  former,  giving  to  the  first 
krth  the  sense  ''from  Tekoah,"  to  the  second  the 
ise  of  *  drove."  Bertheau  (  Kxea.  //audi,  on  2  Chron. 
10)  and  FOrst  (S>.r.  s.  v.)  side  with  the  Vulgate,  and 
ppose  the  place  called  Con  to  have  been  on  the  Egyp- 
in  frontier:  "The  king's  merchants  from  Coa  (i.e. 
uioned  at  Coa)  took  the  horses  from  Coa  at  a  price." 
i«  sense  adopte<l  in  the  A.  V.  .s  derived  from  Jewish 
terpreter*.— Smith,  s.  v.  Sec  Links. 
Yashpeh.    See  Jaspkr. 

Yatum,  the  religion  of  the  Yatus,  a  name  given  to 
e  enemies  of  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  These 
re  overthrown  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
e  religion  of  Zoroaster  re-established.  Sec  Lcuor- 
snt,  ChaUltran  Manic,  p.  219. 

Year  (""WO,  shanah,  lit.  rejwtition,  kindred  with 
t,  second;  »Voc),  the  highest  ordinary  division  of 
ne,  marked  by  the  solar  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
e  Timk. 

L  Years,  properly  so  called.— Two  years  were  known 
,  and  apparently  used  by,  the  Hebrews.  See  Calkx- 
ir. 

l«  A  year  of  360  days,  containing  12  months  of  30 
iy*  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
ittical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and  a  half,  of 
aniel  (vii,  25;  xii,  7),  where  "time"  (Ch.  "j??,  Hcb. 
?'-)  means  "year,"  evidently  represent  the  same  nc- 
°d  as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi,  2)  and  12G0  days  of  the 
evelation  (xi,  8;  xii,  6),  for  3(50  x  8.5  =  1260,  ami 
I  *  42=  1260.  This  year  perfectly  corresponds  to  the 
syptian  Vague  year,  without  the  rive  intercalary  days. 

ap|>ears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least 
'  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood, 
« in  that  narrative  the  interval  from  the  17th  day  of 
ie  2d  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the  same 
far  appears  to  be  stated  to  lie  a  period  of  160  davs 
*n.  vii,  11,24;  viii,3, 4;  comp.  13),  and,  as  the  1st,  2d, 
:n.  and  10th  months  of  one  year  are  mentioned  (vii, 
U  viii,  4, 5, 13, 14),  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of 
>»  year  being  separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the  1st 
wtnh  of  the  next  vear  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54 
«>••  (viii,  5,  6, 10,  12, 13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of 
I  months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  infereuce,  argu- 
£  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days 
'"a  then  had  been  fifteen  cubits  above  all  high  moutt- 
,,,JSX  it  must  have  sunk  for  some  davs  ere  the  ark 
«J  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second  date 
have  been  more  than  150  days  later  than  the  first 
"<i*dbuch,  i,  69, 70, 478,  479).  This  argument  depends 
JJ"  tbe  meaning  of  the  expression  "  high  mountains," 
^  upon  the  height  of  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon 
ich  the  ark  rested  ((ten.  viii,  4),  and  we  are  certainlv 
"suned  by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider  the 


usual  inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  flood 
to  be  a  necessary  one  (Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man, 
2d  ed.  p.  97,  98).  The  exact  correspondence  of  the  in- 
terval mentioned  to  5  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
use  of  a  year  of  860  days,  or  12  such  months,  by  the 
prophets,  the  latter  fact  overlooked  by  Ideler,  favor  the 
idea  that  such  a  year  is  here  meant,  unless,  indeed,  one 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  of  12  months 
of  30  days  and  5  intercalary  days.  The  settlement  of 
this  question  de|iends  upon  the  nature  and  history  of 
these  years,  and  our  information  on  the  latter  subject  ia 
not  sufficiently  certain  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
hazard  a  conjecture. 

A  year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is  formed 
of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  probably  the  parent 
of  the  lunar  year  of  854  days,  and  the  Vague  year  of 
365.  That  it  should  have  continued  any  time  in  use 
would  be  surprising  were  it  not  for  the  convenient 
length  of  the  months.  The  Hebrew  year,  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  as  we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar, 
though  in  some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  the 
date  of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being  new, 
save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it  was  perhaps  earlier 
in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and  either  brought  into 
Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed  from  Shemite  settlers. 

the  Vague  year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt  in  as 
remote  an  age  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  12th  dynasty 
(cir.  2000  B.C.),  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  (cir.  2350  B.C.).  The  intercalary  days 
seem  to  be  of  Egyptian  institution,  for  each  of  them  was 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  great  gods,  as  if  the  inno- 
vation had  been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests, 
and  |>erhaps  rendered  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however, 
date  from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  year  run  up  parallel 
to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  for- 
mer seems  to  have  been  then  Shemitic,  the  latter  then, 
and  for  several  centuries  earlier,  Egyptian,  and  probably 
of  Egyption  origin,  wo  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
the  former  originated  from  a  year  of  860  days  in  Asia, 
the  latter  from  the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitive 
year  having  been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their 
dispersion. 

2.  Tbe  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  instituted, 
since  a  currcnt  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th  day  of  which 
the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then  made  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this 
year  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot  fix 
those  of  any  single  year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for 
the  offerings  of  productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits, 
harvest-produce,  and  iugathered  fruits  were  fixed  to 
certain  days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
periods  of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned 
from  one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  these  times,  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend  to  cause 
thankfulness  for  God's  good  gifts,  and  would  put  in  the 
background  the  great  luminaries  which  the  heathen 
worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in  Canaan.  Though  the  year 
was  thus  essentially  solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months 
were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  some  method  of  adjustment. 
The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib  ripe 
ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest (Lev.  ii,  14;  xxiii,  10L  11):  this  was  the  day  on 
which  the  sickle  was  begun  to  be  put  to  the  corn  (Deut. 
xvi,  9),  and  no  doubt  Josephus  is  right  in  staling  that 
until  the  offering  of  first-fruits  had  been  made  no  har- 
vest-work was  to  be  begun  (Ant.  iii.  10,  5).  He  also 
states  that  ears  of  barley  were  offered  fjbid.>  That  this 
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was  the  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest  ripe,  is  I  month  whenever  the  12th  ended  too  long  before  iU 
evident  from  the  following  circumstances.  The  reaping  equinox  for  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  be  mac* 
of  barky  commenced  the  harvest  (2  Sana,  xxi,  9),  that  at  the  time  fixed.  This  method  is  in  accordance  wUfc 
of  wheat  following,  apparently  without  any  conaidera-  the  permission  granted  to  postpone  the  celcbrabuc 
ble  interval  (Kuth  ii,  23).  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  of  the  Passover  for  one  month  in  the  case  of  any 
thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  harvest,  and  it  was  who  was  legally  unclean,  or  journeying  at  a  distance 
therefore  called  the  Feast  of  Harvest.    It  was  reckoned  |  (Numb,  ix,  9-13) ;  and  there  is  a  historical  instance  in 


the  case  of  Hezekiah  of  such  a  postponement,  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Cbroo,  xix.  1-3. 
lit).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  intercalation  vary- 
ing in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  Western  usage ;  but  the 
like  prevails  in  all  Moslem  countries  in  a  far  more  in- 
convenient form  in  the  case  of  the  commencement  of 
every  month.  The  day  is  determined  by  actual  obser- 
vation of  the  new  moon,  and  thus  a  day  is  freqoec!'- 
unexpectedly  added  to  or  deducted  from  a 


from  the  commencement  of  the  harvest,  on  the  16th  day 
of  the  1st  month.  The  50  days  must  include  the  wluilo 
time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  ami  barley  through- 
out Palestine.  According  to  the  observations  of  modern 
travellers,  barley  is  ri|>e,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvent, 
therefore,  begins  about  half  a  month  or  lean  after  the 
vernal  equinox.  Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin 
at  about  that  equinox,  when  the  earliest  ears  of  barley 

be  ripe.    As.  however,  the  months  were  lunar,  the  one  place,  and  months  commence  on  different  days  v. 

different  towns  in  the  same  country.    The  Hebrew  in- 
tercalation, if  determined  by  stellar  phenomena, 
not  be  liable  to  a  like  uncertainty,  though 
have  been  the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  i 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the  year, 
whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said  that  thry 
had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civil.  We  pk- 
warduess  of  the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  fer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckonings.  Idelw 
country  (I/andbuch,  i, 490).  But  such  a  method  would  j  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained  at  the  time  if 
have  caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  different  times  .  the  second  temple.  The  wicrrd  reckoning  was  ths: 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Palestine;  and  in  the  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  according  to  which  the  1< 
period  of  the  Judges  there  would  often  have  been  two  month  was  Abib;  by  the  civil  reckoning  the  1st 
separate  commencements  of  the  year  in  regions  divided  was  the  7th.  The  interval  between  the  two 
by  hostile  tri  lies,  and  in  each  of  which  the  Israelitish  pop-  ments  was  thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been 
niation  led  an  existence  almost  independent  of  any  other  poned  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
branch.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  was  a  change  of  commencement,  not  the 
determined  their  new-year's  day  by  the  observation  of  of  a  new  year,  and  that  thenceforward  the  year  ! :.  • 
heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to  mark  two  beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  a;;.* 
the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  By  such  a  method  the  autumnal  equinoxes.  The  former  supposition  i*  * 
the  beginning  of  any  year  could  have  been  fixed  a  year  hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.  TV 


commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed  by  a 
new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  new  moon 
must  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next  after  the 
equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before,  on  account 
of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  Idcler,  whose  observations 
on  this  matter  we  have  thus  far  followed,  supposes  that 
the  new  moon  was  chosen  bv  observation  of  the  for- 


before,  either  to  one  day,  or,  supposing  the  mouth-com 
mencemeiits  were  fixed  by  actual  observation,  within  a 
day  or  two.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites 
were  well  acquainted  with  such  means  of  marking  the 
periods  of  a  solar  year.  In  the  ancient  Song  of  Deborah 
we  read  how  "They  fought  from  heaven;  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  river  of  Kishon 
swept  them  away,  that  ancieut  river,  the  river  Kishon" 
(Judg.  v,  20,  21).  The  stars  that  marked  the  times  of 
rain  are  thus  connected  with  the  swelling  of  the  river 


strongest  punt  of  evidence  as  to  two  beginnings  of  lis 
year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely  uiuk>ikt. 
in  this  relation  by  Meier,  is  the  circum*t  ance  that  tat 
xahbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in  the  *ti 
mouth, and  no  doubt  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  dkk>i!<. 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv,  9,  10),  and  a*  ih* 
year  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  lar;-r 
must  have  begun  in  the  same  manner.     Doth  were  h" 
years,  and  therefore  must  have  commenced  on  the 
day.    The  jubilee  year  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  da* 
in  which  the  fugitive  Canaauitcs  perished.    So,  too,  we  !  of  the  mouth,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  'A-- 
read  how  the  I»nl  demanded  of  Job.  "Canst  thou  bind  same  relation  to  its  beginning,  and  perhaps  to  the  rml 
the  sweet  influences  of  Kimah.  or  loose  the  band*  of   beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Paisover  to  the  sscn  : 
Kesil?''  (Job  xxxviii,  31).    "The  best  and  most  fcrtil-   beginning.    This  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  a-* 
izing  of  the  rains,"  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  the  necessary  commencement  of  a  year  of  total 
lands,  save  Egypt,  "fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  dawn  tion  from  the  labors  of  agriculture,  as  a  year  i 
(not  exactly  heliacally\  at  the  end  of  autumn;  rain  '  mencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  such  occt- 
scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  op|>osite  season,  when  Scorpio  nations  in  regular  sequence  from  seed-time  to  barveft 
sets  at  dawn."   That  Kimah  signifies  the  Pleiades  does  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  frui'- 
not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt,  and  Kesil,  as  opposite  to  I  The  command  as  to  both  years,  apart  from  the  menu  i 
it,  would  be  Scorpio,  being  identified  with  Cor  Scorpio-  i  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  clearly  shows  this,  unless  »f 
nis  by  Alien-Ezra.    Therefore  it  Cannot  be  questioned  suppose,  but  this  is  surely  unwarrantable,  that  the  is- 
that  the  Israelites,  even  during  the  troubled  time  of  the   junction  in  the  two  places  in  which  it  occurs  fu)k>«» 
Judges,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  de-   the  regular  order  of  the  seasons  of  agriculture  lEsc-^ 
termiuing  the  seasons  of  the  solar  year  by  observing   xxiii,  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  8,  4, 1 IX  h*»t  that  thi*  was 
the  stars.    Not  alone  was  this  the  practice  of  the  civil-   intended  to  apply  in  the  case  of  the  observance.  T*^ 
ized  Egyptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their  expressions,  used  with  reference  to  the  time  of  ths 
history,"  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  (Greeks  in  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month 
time  of  HcMod,  while  yet  their  material  civilization   must  lie  here  noticed.  This  feast  is  spoken  of  as 


and  science  were  rudimentary,  h  has  always  been  the 
custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples  rather  than  of 
the  dwellers  in  cities;  and  if  the  Egyptians  be  thought 
to  form  an  exception,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
used  it  at  a  period  not  remote  from  that  at  which  their 
civilization  came  from  the  plain  of  Shinar. 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper  new 
moon  of  the  1st  month,  whether  by  observation  of  a 
stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness  of  the  crops, 
that  the  metliod  of  intercalation  can  only  have  been 


rtirn,  "in  the  going  out"  or  "end  of  the  year"  (Kiai 
xxiii*  16),  and  as  Wrn  rs»pn,  "[at]  the  change  of 
the  year"  (xxxiv,  22),  the  Utter  a  vague  express*-!, 
so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  quite  o»osist«T.'. 
with  the  other,  whether  indicating  the  turuiug-pau:: 
of  a  natural  year,  or  the  half  of  the  year  by  the  aacrei 
reckoniug.  The  rabbins  use  the  term  HEspp.  to  des- 
ignate the  commencement  of  each  of  the  four 
into  which  they  divide  the  year  (//,/**»•,<*,  i,  ,W. 


that  in  use  after  the  captivity,  the  addition  of  a  13th  5ol).    Our  view  is  confirmed  by  the  siroilcrity  of  tlx 
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1st  ami  7th  months  as  to  their  observances,  the  one  con-  |  (2)  We  hare  founded  an  argument  for  the  date  of 
tabling  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  from  the  15th  l  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
to  the  21st  inclusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabernacles,  i  year  and  the  Vague  year.     We  have  seen  that  the 


from  the  loth  to  the  22d.  Evidence  in  the 
tinn  is  found  in  the  special  sanctitication  of  the  1st  day 
of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  We  therefore  hold  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  there  were  two  beginnings  of  the 
year,  with  the  1st  of  the  1st  and  the  1st  of  the  7ih 
month,  the  former  being  the  sacred  reckoning,  the  lat- 
ter, used  for  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  civil  reca- 


ll of  the  Hebrew  year  was  at  the 
new  moon  about  or  next  after,  but  not  much  before,  the 
venial  equinox :  the  civil  commencement  must  usually 
have  been  at  the  new  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. At  the  earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  by 
modern  clironologers,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury B.CL,  the  Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned 
from  the  civil  commencement,  and  the  Vague  year, 


oniug.  In  Egypt,  in  the  present  day,  Moslems  use  the  therefore,  then  nearly  or  exactly  coincided.  We  have 
lunar  year  for  their  religious  observances,  and  for  ordi-  already  seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  they  used 
nary  affair*,  except  those  of  agriculture,  which  they  a  foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used  the 


regulate  by  the  Coptic  Julian  year. 

8.  We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  derivation 


Vague  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a 
Vague  year  of  this  time  would  further  suit  the  charac- 


of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  as  teristics  of  the  first  Hebrew  year.  It  would  be  neces- 
they  are  connected  with  the  tropical  point  or  points.  1  sarv  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the  full 


and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which  the  former  was 
regulated.  The  Vague  year  was  commonly  used  by 
the  Egyptians;  and  from  it  only,  if  from  an  Egyptian 


moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  should  correspond 
to  the  14th  of  Phamenoth,  in  a  Vague  year  commencing 
about  the  autumnal  equinox.    A  full  moon  fell  on  the 


year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to  have  been  derived.  Two  14th  of  Phamenoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  1652  B.C., 
theories  have  been  formed  connecting  the  two  years  at  of  a  Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal 


the  Exodus. 

(1)  Some  hold  that  Abib,  the  1st  month  of  the  He- 
brew year  by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian 
Kpiphi,  called  in  Coptic,  Epepi,  and  in  Arabic,  by  the 
modem  Egyptians,  Abib,  or  Ebtb,  the  llth  month  of 
t  he  Vague  "year.  The  similarity  of  sound  is  remark- 
able, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptian 


equinox,  Oct.  10,  1653  B.C.  A  full  moon  would  not  fall 
on  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  year  within  a  shorter 
interval  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  triple  near 
coincidence  of  new  moon,  Vague  year,  and  autumnal 
equinox  would  not  recur  in  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
Vague  years  (Kncychp.  Hrit.Stb  ed.  "  Egypt,"  p.  458). 
This  dale  of  the  Exodus,  1652  B.C.,  is  only  four  years 


name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  earlier  than  Hales's,  1648  B.C.,  ami  only  six  years  later 

than  that  adopted  in  this  Ct/dopinJio,  1658*  B.C.  In 
confirmation  of  this  early  date,  it  must  !><■  added  that 
in  a  list  of  confederates  defeated  by  Thothmes  HI  at 
Megiddo,  in  the  twenty  -  third  year  of  his  reign,  are 
certain  names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Israel- 
itish  tribes.  The  date  of  this  king's  accession  cannot  be 
later  than  about  1460  B.C..  and  his  twenty-third  year 
cannot  therefore  be  later  than  about  1440  I1.C.  Were 
the  I»raclitea  then  settled  in  I 'ah  Mine,  no  date  of  the 
Exodus  but  the  longest  would  be  tenable.    See  Ciuto- 

NOLOGY. 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Year.—  I.  Srtis»nt.—  Two  seasons 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  ■}'""£,  "summer,"  and  Cph, 
"winter."  The  former  properly  means  the  lime  of  cut- 
ting fruits,  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits;  they  are 
therefore,  originally,  rather  summer  and  autumn  than 
summer  and  winter,  lint  that  they  signify  ordinarily 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold 
seasons,  is  evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in 
the  expression  *~H"  f'^fc.  "summer  and  w inter" (Psa. 
lxxiv,  17  ;  Zech.  xiv.H ;  |ierhaps  (Jen.  viii,  22),  and  from 
the  mention  of  "  the  winter  house  "  (.ler.  xxxvi,  22)  and 
"  the  summer  house"  (  Amos  iii,  15,  where  both  are  men- 
tioned together).  Probably  Ci*!-!,  when  used  without 
uring  that  the  month  Abib  began  somewhat  after  this  reference  to  the  year  (as  in  Job  xxix,  4).  retains  its 
tropical  point,  though  the  precise  details  of  the  state  of  original  signification.  In  the  promise  to  Noah,  after 
the  crops  at  the  time  of  the  plagues,  as  compared  with 
the  phenomena  of  agriculture  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the 
present  day,  make  half  a  month  an  extreme  extension. 
At  the  time  of  the  plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the 
ear  and  was  smitten,  witli  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was 
not  sufficiently  forwanl  to  be  destroyed  (Exnd.  ix.  31, 
82).  In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  tins  would 
be  the  case  about  the  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March.    The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place  many 


PEP-T  or  APAP-T  (?)  whereas  the  Hebrew 
the  sense  of  "an  ear  of  corn,  a  green  ear,"  and  is  de- 
rive* I  from  the  unused  root  Z~X  traceable  in  3X,  "ver- 
dure," Chaldee,  2X,  "  fruit,"  Arabic,  ab,  "  green  fodder." 
Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P  is  rarely,  if  ever,  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  3,  and  the  converse  is  not  common. 
Still  stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  we 
find  in  Egyptian  the  root  All,  "a  nosegay,"  which  is 
evidently  related  to  Abib  and  its  cognates.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  calendar  was  formed  by  fix- 
ing the  Egyptian  Epiphi  as  the  1st  mouth,  what  would 
be  the  chronological  result?  The  Utest  date  to  which 
the  Exodus  is  assigned  is  about  1320  B.C.  In  the  Juli- 
an year  1320  B.C.,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the  Egyptian 
Vague  year  commenced  May  16,44  days  after  the  day 
of  the  venial  equinox,  April  2,  very  near  which  the 
Hebrew  year  must  have  begun.  Thus,  at  the  latest 
date  of  the  Lxodus,  there  is  an  interval  of  a  mouth  and 
a  half  between  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  year  and 
Epiphi  L  This  interval  represents  about  1*0  years, 
through  whicli  the  Vague  year  would  retrograde  in  IDC 
Julian  until  the  commencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded 
to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  lie- 
low  100.    It  is  possible  lo  effect  thus  much  by  conject- 


the  flood,  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs: 
"While  the  earth  remaincth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cea«e"  ((ten.  viii,  22).  Here 
"seed-time,"  ??T,  and  "harvest,"  "l",2C£,  are  evidently 
the  agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  iieriods  of  sowing  and  of  harvest  are 

not  separated  bv  six  months,  and  they  do  not  last  for 
days  after  the  plague  of  had.  so  that  it  must  have  oc-  1   ,         •  .       ,         , .'  . 

curred  .bout  ox  a  little  after  the  time  of  the  vernal  mx  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a  ..me.  The  phrase 
equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  |«s»ibly  have  begun  i '  "'"l  "H*1  heat,"  0H1  ip,  probably  indicates  the  great 
much  after  that  tropical  |K.int;  half  a  month  is  there-  alternations  of  temperature.  The  whole  passage,  in- 
fore  excessive.  We  have  thus  carefully  examined  the  deed,  speaks  of  the  alternations  of  nature,  whether  of 
evidence  as  to  the  supposed  derivation  of  Abib  from  productions,  temperature,  the  seasons,  or  light  and  dark- 
Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly  taken  for  grant-  ness.  As  we  have  seen,  the  year  was  probably  then  a 
ed,  and  more  carelessly  alleged  in  support  of  the  latest  wandering  one,  and  therefore  the  passage  is  not  likely  to 
date  of  the  Exodus.  refer  to  it,  but  to  natural  phenomena  alone.  See  Stoaos. 
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2.  Month*. — The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appears  ordinarily 
t<>  have  contained  12,  but.  when  intercalation  was  nec- 
essary, a  18th.  The  older  year  contained  12  months  of 
80  days  each.    See  Month. 

8.  Week*. — The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the  Exodus, 
reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year  could  have 
contain.  - 1  a  number  of  weeks  without  a  fractional  ex- 
cess, this  reckoning  was  virtually  independent  of  the 
vcar  as  with  the  Moslems.    See  Wkkk. 

4.  FettiraU,  Holy  Jkiyt,  oW  Fattt.— The  Feast  of  the 
Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the  1st  month. 
The  Feast  of  I  nleavened  Bread  lasted  7  days;  from  the 
loth  to  the  21st.  inclusive,  of  the  same  month.  Its  first 
and  last  days  were  kept  as  Sabbaths.  The  Feast  of 
Weeks  or  Pentecost,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  which 
ended  7  weeks  counted  from  the  Ifith  of  the  1st 
month,  that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  called  the 
Feast  of  Harvest,  and  Day  of  First-fruits.  The  Feast 
of  TrtMO|Wta  (lit.  "of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet")  was 
kept  as  a  Sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month. 
The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "of  Atonements")  was 
a  fast,  hold  the  1 0th  day  of  the  7th  month.  The 
Feast  of  Tnliemacles,  or  Feast  of  (lathering,  was  cele- 
brated from  the  loth  to  the  22d  day,  inclusive,  of  the 
7th  month.  Additions  made  long  after  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  not  known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly 
authority,  arc  the  Feast  of  Purim.  commemorating  the 
defeat  of  Hainan's  plot;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
recording  the  cleansing  and  rc-dedicat ion  of  the  Temple 
by  Judas  Maocalweus;  and  four  fasts.    See  Fuviival. 

HI.  Sacred  Year*.— I.  The  Sabbatical  year,  P:C 
n^*2^rn,  "  the  fallow  year,"  or,  possibly,  "  year  of  re- 
mission," or  FlSttS  w  alone,  kept  every  seventh  year,  was 
commanded  to  be  observed  as  a  year  of  rest  from  the 
labors  of  agriculture  and  of  remission  of  debts.  Two 
Sabbatical  years  are  recorded,  commencing  and  current, 
164-3  and  136-  6  IkC,    See  Sabbatical  Ykak. 

2.  The  Jubilee  Year,  \>2i*r\  r;r,  "the  year  of  the 
trumpet,"  or  bzS*  alone,  a  like  year,  which  immediate- 
ly followed  every  seventh  Sabbatical  year.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  jubilee  year  was  every  forty-ninth 
or  fiftieth :  the  former  is  more  probable.— Smith,  s.  v. 

Sec  Jcatuot. 

YKAK,  EtxuistASTU'AL  The  present  arrangement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  one  which  has  grown  up 
and  developed  during  the  course  of  a  long  time,  repre- 
senting the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  anniversaries  of  the  chief  events  of  our 
Lord's  life,  atvd  of  the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
cnute  down  ii|>on  the  Church,  should  lie  observed  by  the 
disi-i|ile«.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
the  very  earliest  questions  debated  in  the  Church  wan 
as  to  tlw  lime  of  keeping  Faster.  As  early  as  A.D. 
158,  Tolycarp  went  to  consult  Anicetus  at  Home  on  this 
question,  and  the  controversy,  which  they  could  not 
settle,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
Similar  early  testimony  may  be  found  as  to  other  festi- 
vals and  solemn  days.  The  anniversary  of  our  Ixird's 
death,  Hood  Friday, must  have  btM  kept  from  the  first. 
Bn,  ton,  KpiphaniiM  (Hart*,  lxxv;  shrian.  vi)  speaks 
of  St.  1'aul  as  keeping  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  quotes 
Acts  xx,  10,  in  that  connection.  We  find  notices  of 
the  Epiphany  as  early  as  A.D.  200.  Augustine  ob- 
serves that  it.  with  other  anniversary  solemnities,  was 
either  instituted  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  by  plen- 
ary councils. 

Next  after  tliese  "days  which  the  Lord  hath  made," 
there  arose  the  commemorations  of  the  saints  and  mar 
tyrs  of  the  Church.  These  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
In  the  epistle  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the  Church 
at  Philomeliom  (F.usebius,  //inf.  EccU*.  iv,  !»•),  the 
Christians  of  Smyrna  tell  their  brethren  where  Poly, 
carp's  body  was  entombed,  and  how  they  intended  to 


assemble  at  that  place  and  celebrate  his  birthday  vita 
joy  and  gladness.  The  festival  of  St.  Peter  is  traced 
back  to  the  3d  century,  and  no  doubt  was  observed 
much  earlier  as  a  festival  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Origin 
names  the  Commemoration  of  the  Holy  Innocent*,  and 
Chrvsostom  the  Festival  of  All  Martyrs,  which  vat 
kept  on  the  octave  of  Pentecost. 

Then,  iu  course  of  time,  other  festivals  were  intr.>- 
duced;  such  as  the  Encaenia  (q.  v.).  Hi»hops  were 
also  wont  to  keep  the  anniversaries  of  their  consecra- 
tions, and  particular  churches  had  special  days  of  thanks- 
giving for  great  mercies  and  deliverances  vouchsafe! 
to  them  from  God.  Ordination  was  gradually  lm»nr>l 
to  the  Ember  (q.  v.)  season,  that  thus  there  might  bt  a 
special  time  of  prayer  and  fasting  on  behalf  of  the  v*% 
lv  ordained.  Marriages  were  forbidden  in  certain  pi 
of  the  year;  as  from  Advent  Sunday  to  Epiphany.fr 
Septuagesima  to  the  octave  of  Easter,  three  week*  »»- 
forc  the  feast  of  St,  John,  and  from  Kogatiou  Sunday 
to  Trinity  Sunday.  The  special  times  for  baptism  wrte 
Epiphany, Enter, Ud  Whitsuntide,  but  chiefly  the  iai- 
ter  two.  During  certain  festal  seasons  kneeling  at 
prayers  was  forbidden,  as  from  Easier  to  Whitsunu<i« 
inclusive,  as  ordered  by  the  twentieth  canon  of  Nice*. 
On  the  Lord's  day  the  standing  posture  was  also  adapt- 
ed, in  memory  of  our  I>>rd's  resurrection.  Thus  grad- 
ually were  ordered  and  harmonized  the  seasons  of  tbt 
Church.    Kurtz  says : 

"  In  the  East,  the  symbolical  relation  between  the  nat- 
ural and  the  ecclesiastical  year  was  Ignored,  except  as 
far  us  Implied  in  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  Jewish  fes**- 
n  Christian  adaptation.  To  sonic  extent,  indeed.  Wr 
em  Ideas  had  l>cen  imported  in  reference  to  the  err*: 
festivals,  snch  as  Christmas,  Erster,  nud  Peiiteo^t,  h  : 
not  In  connection  with  the  ordinary  sun  and  fen«t  day 
At  first  the  ecclesiastical  year  In  the  East  rommenrVv 
with  Easter,  afterwards  with  Quadragesima  or  w,  . 
Epiphany,  and  ultimately  In  September,  as  under  tbe  oU 
dispensation.  The  rear  was  divided  Into  four  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  ' lectio  continan'  of  the  gospels,  and  Ifcf 
Sundays  obtained  corresponding  names.  The  «»v<^» 
Wfrnrn  tov  Moriaiv*  took  place  Immediately  after  IV:  > 
cost.  1'he  Lulln  ecclesiaslicol  year  commenced  in  AO- 
vent,  and  was  divided  into  a  'Semeslre  Domini '  ai  d  a 
'Scinestre  ecclesla?.'  Hut  the  Idea  underlying  this  a* 
rangemeiit  was  only  carried  out  in  reference  to  ibe  'Se- 
mes! re  Domiui Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecrwt,  w\l 
the  Sundays  which  they  included,  indlcming  the  or..- 
ntent  emcut,  the  development,  slid  the  completion  of  b< 
history  of  redemption.  In  reference  to  the  'SemettM 
ecclesia?,'  only  the  commencenieiii  of  a  symbolical  ar- 
rangement was  made.  Thus  the  Feast  «»f  Peter  tti 
Paul,  on  June  29,  represented  the  foundation  of  ike 
Church  by  the  rq>ostle»;  the  Feast  of  Lunrentin*,  tfc* 
martyr,  on  Augnsl  10,  the  contest  awaiting  the  'Church 
militant;'  and  the  Feast  of  Michael,  tbe  nr<  h«ngeL  «* 
September  it,  the  complete  success  of  ihe  "Cr.u-ch  tri- 
umphant.' That  these  feasts  were  intended  to  form  lei 
basts  of  three  cycles  of  festivals  we  gather  from  tbe  cu- 
cumstance  that  the  Sundays  after  PenteroM  had  beer 
arranged  as  'Dominica?  |Mist  Apostoloe,  p<»t  Lanretuv 
post  Angclos.'  But  the  Idea  was  not  developed;  iJ« 
frequency  of  saints' days  not  only  made  this  arraneeairut 
Impossible,  but  rendered  It  even  necessary  to  eutr<«<ti 
on  the  'Semestrc  Poiuiui  '  The  priuclple  of  attemper 
to  Christianize  the  worship  of  the  heathen  «ni  aM!fc>  -> 
tatively  sanctioned  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  m  <*l. 
instructed  the  Anglo -Saxou  missionaries  to  trnnsnxn 
the  heathen  temples  Into  churches,  and  tbe  paean  trt-1 
saints'  festivals  or  martyr  days,  'nt  dura?  mentrs  en>Ji- 
bus  vel  pnssibtts  non  autem  saltlbus  cleventur.'  Mini* 
I  now  took  the  place*  of  the  old  gods,  and  i  he  tcckslaiTju ' 
wns  made  In  e\ery  respect  to  cot  rei- pond  with  the  nam 
ral  year,  only  in  a  Chth-tianiicd  form." 

"  Ecclesiastical  festivals  became  seasons  of  home  en- 
joyment; holy  days  were  turned  into  bolidavs;  tt* 
I  Church's  children  learned,  iu  private  life,  to  think  ud 
to  s(ieak  in  the  Church's  way. . . .  The  governors  of  ti* 
state  fell  almost  unconsciously  into  the  times  and  *t- 
sons  of  her  who  is  not  of  this  world;  sheriffs  wtr* 
pricked  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martiu ;  lawyers  re*  Uk  v 
by  Hilary  or  Trinity  term;  every  class  was  subject  t 
the  same  moulding  influence.  ...  It  was  the  same  in- 
fluence always  and  everywhere  at  work ;  sometime* 
beautifully,  sometimes  amusingly,  sometimes  exrrara- 
ganUy.but  always  really  "  (Netfe,  Ltsaye,  vtc,  p,  jM> 
See  Calendar. 
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See  Talmud. 
Yedinovertxi,  n  name  signifying  co-religionists, 
was  given  to  some  members  of  the  Russian  sect  of  the 
Starorttizi  (sec  Klswuan  Skcts,  I,  4)  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  (1801-2o),  when  strong  hopes 
Mere  entertained  of  rrgaining  them  to  the  orthodox 
communion.  Thev  assume  for  themselves  the  name 
of  /ilayoihrenni,  or,  The  Wetted. 

Yelek.  Sec  1,/ktst. 
Yellow.  Sec  CotxHt. 
Yemim.    See  Mule. 

Yeomans,  Ei»wari>  Dorr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept.  27, 
1829.  He  spent  one  year  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  became  stated  supply  at  New  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  from  1847  to  1849;  was  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Danville,  from  1847  to  1850;  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  Nov. 29,  1H54 ;  pas- 
tor at  Warrior  Run  from  1864  to  1858;  of  the  Fourth 
Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1859  to  1803;  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.from  1863  to  18fi7;  of 
Central  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1867  and  1868,  and 
died  there,  Aug.  25  of  the  latter  year.  See  Gen.  Cut. 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1881,  p.  160. 

Yesterday  (prop.  12"2X,  e'meth;  but  frequently 
b"!*2n,  aforetime;  gttf)  is  sometimes  used  in  Hcb.  to 
denote  all  time  past,  however  distant;  as  to-day  de- 
notes time  present,  but  of  a  larger  extent  than  the 
very  day  on  which  one  s|>eaks.  "  If  the  ox  was  wont 
t»  push  with  his  horn  in  time  past"  (Exod.  xxi,  29; 
Hvb.  yeitertkty).  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that 
knew  him  before  time  (Heb.  yetterdinj) ;  whereas  thou 
earnest  but  yesterday  "  (2  Sam.  xv,  20).  "  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever"  (Hcb.  xiii,8). 
His  doctrine,  like  his  person,  admits  of  no  change;  his 
truths  are  invariable.  With  him  there  is  neither  yes- 
terday nor  to-morrow,  but  one  continued  to-day.  Job 
says  (viii,  9),  "  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing;  because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow." 

Yew  Sunday  is  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  designate  Palm-Suuday  (q.  v.). 

Yew-tree,  an  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  taxut, 
allied  to  the  pines,  and  valued  for  its  wood  or  timber, 
is  very  commonly  found  planted  in  the  old  English 
churchyards ;  and  was  formerly  much  used  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas,  I'alm-Sunday,  and  Easter. 

Yezidis,  an  ancient  sect  of  unknown  origin,  form- 
ing a  tribe  with  a  distinct  nationality,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mosul,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
This  obscure  race 
appears  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  an- 
cient Chakhcans, 
and  their  religion 
seems  to  be  a  con- 
fused mixture  of 
(inostic  Christian- 
ity, grafted  upon 
the  Chaldiean  su- 
perstitions, includ- 
ing Magianism, 
and  then  adulter- 
ated with  Mos- 
lemism.  They  are 
generally  called 
devil-worshippers, 
but  profess  to  take 
their  name  from 
-  Azad,  the  ancient 
name  for  God  in 
the  Yezidi  dialect. 

**  We  are  Yezidis,"  they  say,  "  that  is,  worshippers  of 
God."  The  following  account  is  taken  from  Ijivard's 
Nineveh  and  itt  Remain*  (New  York,  1849),  i,  245  sq. : 


Common  Dress  of  the  Yezidis. 


"The  Yezidis  recognise  one  Supreme  Being, but, as  far 
ns  I  could  lenru,  tbey  do  not  offer  np  any  direct  prayer  or 
sacrifice  to  him.  sheik  Nasr  endeavored  to  evade  my 
questions  on  this  subject,  and  appeared  to  shun,  with 
superstitious  nwe,  every  topic  connected  with  the  exist- 
enre  and  attributes  of  the  deity.  The  common  Moham- 
mednn  forms  of  expression— half-oath,  hair-ejaculation — 
are  nevertheless  frequently  in  the  month*  of  the  people, 
but  probably  from  mere  habit.  The  name  of  the  evil  spir- 
It  Is,  however,  never  mentioned,  and  any  allnslou  to  it  by 
others  so  vexes  nnd  irritates  them  that.  It  is  said,  tbey 
have  put  to  death  persou*  who  have  wantonly  outraged 
their  reelings  by  lis  use.  So  far  is  their  dread  of  offend- 
ing the  evil  principle  carried  that  they  carefnlly  avoid 
every  expression  which  may  resemble  In  sound  the  name 
of  Satan,  or  the  Arahlc  word  for  'accursed.' .  .  .  When 
they  speak  of  the  devil  thev  do  so  with  leverence,  as 
Mefrk  Tati*  (kin-'  Peacock)  or  Mttek  et-K'l  (the  mighty 
angel).  Sheik  Nasr  distinctly  admitted  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  bronxc  or  eopjter  figure  of  n  bird,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  careful  in  explain  lug  was  only  looked  upon 
as  a  symbol,  and  not  as  an  Idol.  It  always  remains  with 
the  great  sheik,  and  is  carried  with  him  wherever  he 
may  jonrney.  .  .  .  This  syml>ol  i*  called  Melek  Taus,  and 
is  held  In  great  reverence.  .  .  .  They  believe  Satan  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  angelic  host,  now  suffering  punishment 
for  his  rebellion  against  the  divine  will,  but  still  all-pow- 
erful, and  to  be  restored  hereafter  to  his  high  estate  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy.  He  must  be  conciliated  and  rev- 
erenced, they  say,  for  as  he  now  has  the  menus  of  doing 
evil  to  mankind,  so  will  he  hereafter  have  ihe  power  of 
rewarding  them.  Next  to  Satan,  but  inferior  to  him  in 
might  and  wisdom,  nre  seven  archangels,  who  exer- 
cise n  great  Influence  over  the  world:  tbey  are  Oahrail, 
Mil-hail.  Kaphail,  Azrall,  Dedrail,  Azranhccl,  and  Shetn- 
keel.  Christ,  according  to  them,  was  also  n  great  angel, 
who  had  taken  the  form  of  a  man.  He  did  not  die  ou  the 
Cross,  but  ascended  to  heaven. 

"They  hold  the  Old  Test,  in  great  reverence,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  the  Deluge,  and  other 
events  In  the  llible.  "Thev  do  not  reject  the  New  Test, 
nor  the  Koran,  but  cousider  them  less  entitled  to  their 
veneration.  Still,  they  always  select  passages  from  the 
latter  for  their  tombs  and  holy  places.  Mohammed  thev 
look  upon  as  n  prophet— as  they  do  Abraham  and  the  pa- 
triarchs. They  expeel  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  the  reappearance  of  Imatitn  Mehdi,  giving  cre- 
dence to  the  Mussulman  fables  relating  to  bint.  Sheik 
Adi  Is  their  great  saint-  . .  . 

"  It  is  difficult  to  trace  their  ceremonies  to  any  particu- 
lar source.  They  baptize  in  water,  like  the  Christians; 
if  possible,  within  seven  davs  after  birth.  They  circum- 
cise at  the  same  aye  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Mohammedans;  and  reverence  the  sun,  and  have  many 
customs  in  common  with  the  Sabtcans.  .  .  .  They  are  ac- 
customed to  kiss  the  object  on  which  its  lieams  first 
fall;  and  I  have  frequently,  when  travelling  in  their  com- 
pany at  sunrise,  observed  them  perforin  this  ceremony. 
For  fire,  ns  syinlxdic.  they  have  nearly  the  Mime  rever- 
ence: they  never  spit  into  It,  but  frequently  pass  their 
hands  through  the  flames,  kiss  them,  and  rub  them  over 
their  right  eyebrow,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole  face. 
The  color  blue,  to  them,  as  to  the  Sabwans,  is  an  abomina- 
tion, and  never  to  be  worn  in  dress,  or  to  be  used  in  their 
houses.  Their  Knbleb,  or  the  place  to  which  they  look 
while  performing  their  holy  ceremonies,  is  that  part  of 
the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  rises,  aud  towards  it  they 
turn  the  faces  of  their  dead.  In  their  fondness  for  white 
linen,  in  their  cleanliness  of  habits,  and  in  their  frequeut 
ablutions,  they  also  resemble  the  Sahieuns  

"Thev  have  four  orders  of  priesthood,  the  Pirs,  the 
Sheiks,  the  Cawals,  and  the  Fakirs;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  and.  I  believe,  unexampled  in  the  East,  these 
offices  are  hereditary,  and  descend  to  females,  who,  when 
enjoying  them,  ore' treated  with  the  same  respect  and 
consideration  as  the  men. 

"The  P,ra,  or  saints,  nre  most  reverenced  after  the 
great  sheik,  or  religious  head  of  the  sect.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  power,  not  only  of  interceding  for  Ihe 
people,  but  of  curing  disease  nnd  insanity.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  a  life  of  great  sanctity  and  honesty,  mid 
are  looked  up  to  with  great  reverence.    .  . 

"The  8htBta  arc  next  in  rank.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  hymns,  and  are  expected  to  know  something  of 
Arabic,  the  language  in  which  the  hymns  are  written. 
Their  dress  should  be  entirely  white,  except  the  skull-cap 
beneath  their  turbans,  which  Is  black.  As  servants  of 
sheik  Adi  they  nre  the  guardians  of  his  tomb,  keep  np 
the  holy  fires,  and  bring  provisions  and  fuel  to  those  who 
dwell  within  lis  precincts,  and  to  pilgrims  of  distinc- 
tion. .  .  . 

"The  Caieala,  or  preachers,  appear  to  be  Ihe  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  priesthood.  They  are  sent  by  sheik 
Nasr  on  missions,  going  from  village  to  village  as  teach- 
ers of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  They  alone  are  the  per- 
(o-mers  on  the  flute  and  tambourine,  both  instruments 
bein»f  looked  upon,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  sacred.  .  .  . 

"The  h'aktra  are  the  lowest  in  the  priesthood.  They 
wear  coarse  dresses  of  black  or  dark-brown  cloth  or  can- 
vas, descending  to  Ihe  knee  and  fitting  tightly  to  Ihe 
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person,  ami  n  black  tnrban,  across  or  over  which  Is  tied 

n  red  handkerchief.  Thev  perform  nil  menial  nfflcfi  con- 
nected with  the  tomb,  irlm  and  light  the  votive  lamps, 
and  keep  clean  the  sacred  buUdiii^*.*1' 

For  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  this 
strange  sect,  see  Layard,  Xinevtk  and  its  Remains,  roL  i, 
chap,  ix ;  Xinereh  and  Itahyhm,  p.  92 ;  Badger,  Sesto- 
rians  and  their  Ritual,  i,  105-134. 

Ygdraail,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  tree  of  the 
world,  an  enormous  ash,  whose  branches  touch  the  sky 
and  stretch  out  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
Three  roots  feed  it :  one  extend*  to  the  assembling  place 
of  the  gods,Asgard;  another  into  the  giant  country, 
Jotunhcim;  and  the  third  reaches  down  to  Niflhcim 
(infernal  regions).  By  the  spring,  Urdarbom,  live  the 
three  holy  destinies  of  fate,  who  daily  water  the  roots 
with  the  water  from  the  spring.  This  fountain  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Asa*.  By  the  other  root,  in  Jotun- 
heirn,  is  the  well  of  M  in  vera,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hel  is  the  spring  Hwergelrner.  from  which  the  hell- 
streams  How.  The  tree  is  inhabited  by  different  ani- 
mals. The  two  harts,  Dunair  and  Duratoor,  eat  the 
buds  of  the  tree.  In  the  peak  of  the  tree  lives  an 
eagle,  who  carries  the  hawk  Wedurfolner  l>ctween  his 
eyes;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  the  reptile  Nidhogr 
lives,  and  gnaws  at  the  root  t.f  the  tree;  between  both 
there  travels  up  and  down  a  squirrel,  Katottiskcr,  that 
seeks  to  cause  discord  between  the  eagle  and  the  snake. 
The  harts  bile  its  branches  to  destroy  if,  but  the  tree  is 
preserved  by  watering,  and  will  be  preserved  till  the 
destruction  of  the  earth,  up  to  which  time  the  gods 
will  assemble  daily  in  its  shade  to  seek  advice  —  and 
even  at  the  etui  of  the  world  it  will  not  be  destroyed, 
but  only  receive  a  heavy  shock.  See  NoHSE  Mytiiol- 
ooy. 

Yih-king,  "the  book  of  changes,"  is  the  oldest  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  written  by 
Fohi,  the  reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civilization,  ami 
is  described  as  a  very  mysterious  and  almost  unin- 
telligible work,  treating  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  in  general,  the  harmonious  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  |>eriodic  changes  of  creation.  These  ideas 
were  expressed  by  means  of  eight  peculiar  diagrams, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  natural  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  religion.  Some  contend  that  in  Fohi  and  his 
family  we  may  recognise  Noah  and  the  second  parents 
of  our  race.  Many  commentaries  have  been  written  on 
the  Yih-king,  and  very  varied  have  been  the  exposi- 
tions, so  that,  from  being  regarded  originally  as  a  cos- 
mological  essay,  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stand- 
ard treatise  on  ethics. 

Ymer,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  giant  from  the 
separate  parts  of  whose  body  the  world  was  created. 
The  heat  at  Muspclheim  made  the  ice  in  Niflheim 
melt,  which  caused  the  creation  of  the  great  giant 
Ymer  and  the  cow  Audumbla,  from  whose  milk  the 
former  was  nourished.  The  cow  satisfied  her  hunger 
by  licking  the  salt -stones,  by  which  means  the  tirat 
man,  Bore,  was  created.  Ymer  himself  created  the 
frightful  dynasty  of  the  Ilnmlhussen.  But  he  did 
not  live  long,  for  Burv's  nephews,  sons  of  Bors — Odin, 
Wile,  ami  We  —  killed  Ymer,  and  of  his  blood  they 
made  (be  sea,  of  bis  flesh  the  earth,  of  his  bones  the 
rocks  and  hills,  of  his  skull  (he  firmament,  of  his  brain 
the  clouds,  and  of  his  eyelashes  the  battlements  about 
Asgard. 

Yoga  (Sanscrit  yug,"  to  join;"  hence,  junrtion,  and 
figuratively,  rontmiptation,  religion*  or  abstract)  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sankhya  (q.  v.) 
philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  The  main  object  of  the 
Yoga  is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  supreme  being, 
and  to  teach  the  means  by  which  the  human  soul  may 
become  permanently  united  with  it.  The  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  system  is  l'atanjsli,  who  explains  the  term 
Yoga  ns  meaning  "the  hindering  of  the  modifications  of 
thinking."  These  are  accomplished  either  by  a  repeat- 
ed effort  to  keep  the  mind  in  its  unmodified  state,  or  by 


diapasainn,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  baring  over- 
come all  desires  fur  obje:ts  that  are  seen  or  heard  UL 
According  to  the  founder  of  the  system,  the  prarricsi 
Yoga  by  which  "concentration"  is  to  be  attained  cuov 
prises  mortification,  the  muttering  of  certain  hemes, 
and  a  devoted  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being.  Through 
it  meditation*  are  established,  and  affliction*  got  rid  of. 
By  afflictions  are  understood  ignorance. « got i«m. 
I  ion,  ayeraion  and  tenacity  of  life;  which  ter 
the  subject  of  an  especial  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  what  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  of  what  is  not  desired  to  l«e 
got  rid  of,  of  what  is  constituted  by  the  cause,  and  of 
what  is  the  constitutive  cause. 

There  are  eight  means  or  stages  subservient  to  th« 
attainment  of  concentration,  viz.  yanut,  forbearance; 
niyama,  religious  observance;  asana,  postures;  prtrmn- 
I  yama,  regulation  of  the  breath ;  pratyabtirti, 
|  of  the  senses;  dharana,  steadying  of  the  mind ; 
contemplation;  and  tamadhi,  profound  meditation.  The 
I  practical  part  of  the  Yoga  was  admitted  into  the  later 
j  Vedanta  (q.  v.).  Its  ethical  part  is  especially  dwelt 
J  upon  in  the  Mahabharata  (q.  v.).  But  the  great  power 
it  has  at  all  periods  exercised  over  the  Hindu  mind  i» 
I  less  derived  from  its  philosophical  speculations,  or  it* 
moral  injunctions,  than  from  the  wonderful  effects  which 
the  Yoga  practices  are  supposed  to  produce,  ami  from  the 
countenance  they  give  to  the  favorite  tendency  of  ortho- 
dox Hinduism— the  performance  of  austerities.  Fre- 
quently these  practices  were  ami  arc  merely  a  cloak  for 
imposture  and  hypocrisy.  Professional  Yogins  (q.  v. \ 
numbers  of  whom  are  met  with  throughout  India,  art 
often  nothing  but  lazy  mendicants  or  jugglers,  wins  by 
impressing  the  vulgar  with  a  belief  in  their  supernatural 
powers,  convert  it  into  a  source  of  easy  livelihood.  Socb 
followers  of  Yoga  pretend,  for  instance,  to  foretell  future 
events;  they  deal  in  palmistry,  and  profess  to  cure  dis- 
eases. There  are  instances,  too,  w  here,  for  a  handsome 
consideration,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  buried  for  s 
certain  time,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  Yoga 
Two  such  cases  are  related  as  authentic  in  the  treatise 
of  Navinachandrapala;  and  it  would  appear  from  then 
that  a  human  being,  after  having  undergone  certain 
preparations,  such  as  the  Yoga  prescribes,  may  be  shut 
up  in  a  box,  without  either  food  or  drink,  for  the  space 
of  a  month,  or  even  forty  days  ami  nights,  and  vet  re- 
main alive.  The  author  of  the  treatise  endeavors,  in- 
deed, to  show  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Y>«i 
regarding  the  mode  of  respiration,  the  postures,  and  the 
diet  of  a  Yogin.  may  have  been  founded  on  a  careful 
observation  of  hibernating  animals;  and  in  support  d 
this  view  he  enters  into  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  Yoga  practices  on  animal  life.  If.  as  it 
seems,  his  statements  are  correct,  much  of  what  other- 
wise would  be  incredible  in  the  accounts  given  of  th« 
performances  of  the  Yogins,  could  be  received  as  true, 
because  admitting  of  explanation. 

The  system  of  Patanjali  waa  taught  by  him  in  a  little 
work  called  Yogasutra,  which  consists  of  four  pads*,  or 
chapters,  each  comprising  a  number  of  sutras  (q.  r ). 
The  oldest  commentary  on  it  is  ascrilxHl  to  a  I  'yasa  (q.  \\\\ 
and  this  was  commented  on  by  Yachaspati  Misra.  For 
an  elaborate  enumeration  of  works  on  the  Yoga,  A 
Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  the  fiiblityntphy  nf 
the  Indian  Philosojthical  Systems,  by  Fitzedward  Hall 
(Calcutta,  1859).  The  first  two  chapters  of  the  sutras 
have  been  translated,  with  annotations  founded  on  tb« 
commentary  of  Bhojaveda,  by  the  late  .1.  K.  Iiallantyoe 
(Allahabad,  1853);  and  a  paraphrase,  but  somewhat  too 
free,  of  the  same  commentary  is  contained  iu  voL  iv  of 
William  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  md 
Religion  of  the  Hindus,  etc.  (Lond.  1817-20,  4  vok.).  For 
a  brief  account  of  the  system,  see  also  vol.  i  of  H.  T. 
Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essay*  (Loud.  1837, 2  vok); 
and  for  the  practice  of  the  Yoga,  A  J'leatis*  on  the  Yosa 
Philosophy,  by  N.  C  Paul  (Benares,  185! ). 

Yogins  are  the  followers  of  the  Yoga  (q.  v.)  i 
of  Hindu  philosophy,  but  in  popular  r* 
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generally  denoting  a 
Hindu,  ascetic  or  de- 
votee, a  man  who  has 
entered  the  fourth 
stage  of  reliirious  life 
an  described  in  the 
aastras.  A  large  clan 
of  such  persons  forms 
a  division  of  the  votaries  of  Siva. 

Yoke,  an  agricultural  term  used 
in  two  senses. 

1.  The  curved  piece  of  wood  upon 
the  neck  of  draught  animals,  by 
which  they  are  fastened  to  the  pole 
or  beam.  This  well-known  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms 
rruU  (31*2),  motah  (Hais),  and  '61 
the  former  two  specifically  ap- 
plying to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  the 
last  to  the  application  (binding)  of 
the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox. 
The  expressions  are  combined  in 


Lev.  xxvi,  13  and  Ezek.  xxxiv,  27,  '»*  Th<  ™*  fron«  °'  «•>•  yok..  a.  cm,  or  •boaid.r-riwM  Mm 
with  the  meaning,  "  bands  of  the  P     °  m*U""t  '  P*«>u«i«f     t»° from 


Yoke  of  nn  Ancleui  Egyptian  Plough  Found  In  a  Tomb. 

tolh«yok«.  4,4, 1U 


yoke."  The  Hebrew  word  '61  (Numb,  xix,  2 ;  Deut, 
xxi,  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7)  is  often  used  as  the  svmbol  of 
servitude  or  slavery  (1  Kings  xii,  4-11;  Isa."ix,  4;  x, 
27 ;  xiv,  25 ;  xlvii,  6 ;  Jer.  v,  5),  and  to  break  the  yoke  is 
to  become  free  (Gen.  xxvii,  40 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  v,  5 ;  Nah.  i, 
13).  An  iron  yoke  is  the  symbol  of  severe  bondage 
(Deut.  xxviii,  48;  Jer.  xxviii,  14).  The  term  "yoke" 
is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  calamity  or  suffering  (Lam. 
i,  14 ;  iii,  27).    The  Hebrew  word  tnetdh  also  signifies  a 


Men  Irrigating  the  Ground  with  Pots  of  Water. 

yoke  as  wom  chiefly  by  men ;  probably  such  as  is  still 
borne  by  water-carriers,  having  a  vessel  suspended  by  a 
rope  or  chain  at  each  end  (Jer.  xxvii,  2;  xxviii,  10, 12). 
The  breaking  or  removal  of  the  vokc  is  an  emblem  of 
freedom  (Isa.  Iviii,  6,9;  Lev.  xxvi,  13;  Ezek.  xxx.18; 
xxxiv,  27;  Nah.  i,  13).  So,  likewise,  the  corresponding 
Greek  term  Zvyoc  is  used  as  l he  emblem  of  spiritual 
terrier  (Matt,  xi,  29,  36),  also  of  spiritual  bondage  (Acts 
xv,  10;  Gal.  v,  1). 


Ancient  Egyptian  Yoke  for  Men. 
yo\M  »r,J  tfiap  found  .i  Tb«lm.    FJjf.  t  U  lit  .(nip  .,.  »  , 
X1L-S  S  8 


Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  yokes  of  different 
kinds  were  used  for  several  purposes  (see  Wilkinson, 
A  nc.  Egypt,  i,  33,  879;  ii,  15). 

(1)  In  many  instances  men  were  employed  to  carry 
the  water  in  pails,  suspended  by  a  wooden  yoke  borne 
upon  their  shoulders.    The  same  yoke  was  employed 
for  earn  ing  other  things  as  boxes!  baskets  containing 
game  and  poultry,  or  whatever  was  taken  to  market; 
and  every  trade  seems  to  have  used  it  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  potter  and  the  brick-maker  to  the 
carpenter  and  the  shipwright.    The  wooden 
bar  or  yoke  was  about  three  feet  seven  inches 
in  length ;  and  the  straps,  which  were  double, 
and  fastened  together  at  the  lower  as  well  aa 
at  the  upper  extremity,  were  of  leather,  and 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches  long.  The 
small  thong  at  the  bottom  not  only  served 
to  connect  the  ends,  but  was  probably  intend- 
ed to  fasten  a  hook,  or  an  additional  strap,  if 
required,  to  attach  the  burden ;  and  though 
most  of  these  yokes  had  two,  some  were  fur- 
nished with  four  or  eight  straps;  and  the 
form,  number,  or  arrangement  of  them  varied 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

(2)  For  ploughing  the  mode  of  yoking  the 
beasts  was  exceedingly  simple.  Across  the  extremity 
of  the  pole  a  wooden  yoke  or  cross-bar,  about  fifty-five 
inches  or  five  feet  in  length,  was  fastened  by  a  strap 
lashed  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  prominence  pro- 
jecting from  the  centre  of  the  yoke,  which  corres|>ond- 
cd  to  a  similar  peg,  or  knob,  at  the  end  of  the  pole; 
and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  these,  was  a  ring  pass- 
ing over  them  as  in  some  Greek  chariots.  At  either 
end  of  the  yoke  was  a  fiat  or  slightly  concave  projec- 
tion, of  semicircular  form,  which 
rested  on  a  pad  placed  upon  the 
withers  of  the  animal ;  and 
through  a  hole  on  either  side 
of  it  passed  a  thong  for  euspend- 
ing  the  shoulder -pieces  which 
formed  the  collar.  These  were 
two  wooden  bars,  forked  at  about 
half  their  length,  padded  so  as 
to  protect  the  shoulder  from  fric- 
tion, and  connected  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  strong,  broad  band  pass- 
ing under  the  throat. 

Sometimes  the  draught,  in- 
stead of  being  from  the  withers, 
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was  from  the  head,  the  yoke  being  tied  to  the  base  of 
the  horns;  and  in  religious  ceremonies  oxen  frequently 
drew  the  bier,  or  the  sacred  shrine,  by  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  horns,  without  either  yoke  or 
pole.    See  Plocuh. 

(8)  For  curricles  and  war-chariots  the  harness  was 
similar,  and  the  pole  in  either  ca«e  was  supported  on  a 
cunred  yoke  fixed  to  its  extremity  by  a  strong  pin,  and 
bound  with  straps  or  thongs  of  leather.  The  yoke, 
resting  upon  a  small,  well- padded  saddle,  was  firmly 
fitted  into  a  groove  of  metal;  and  the  saddle,  placed 
upon  the  horses'  withers,  and  furnished  with  girths  and 
a  breast-band,  was  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  knob; 


is 


tended  by  Simon,  dean  of  the  Church,  th« 
the  archdeacons  of  Nottingham  and  Cleveland.  tU 
chancellor,  Robert,  the  provost  of  Beverley,  and  aneae  4 
the  canons,  with  almost  all  the  abbots,  priors,  oxociak 
deans,  and  pastors  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
York.  Pope  Celestine  III  appears  to  have  suspends! 
(leoffry,  archbishop  of  Tork  (son  of  the  fair  Rosama^  . 
from  the  exercise  of  all  his  episcopal  functions,  and  a 
few  years  before  had  cut  off  from  his  province  the  wbvie 
of  Scotland,  which  he  made  immediately  subject  to  the 
see  of  Hume.    Nineteen  constitutions  were  published. 

1.  Relstes  to  the  administration  of  the  boW  enmsa&s- 
that  the  minister  shall  take  cure  'that  bread, 
wine,  and  water  be  provided  f.iv  tbe  •eer.- 
flee,  that  it  shall  not  be  celebrated  will*-* 
n  lettered  minister,  that  tbe  b<*t  be 
In  a  decent  Pyx,  aud  renewed 

T  Direct*  that  the  host  be 
slrk  with  suitable  solemnity. 

».  Orders  archdeacons  to  take  care  tas: 
the  canons  of  tbe  rasas  be  corrected  a* 

°  4.  Forbids  mejmp<wemaC|J£"a«  r>*rr  ,  f 

Kance,  in  order  to  obtain  moorj  t x  w 
them.    Forbids  also 
bargain*  for  celebrating  i 
r>.  Ordains  that  no  m 
thiee  persons  shall  take  a  child  out  ii* 
sncred  font :  that  a  child  found  expo*ei 
slmll  be  baptised,  whether  it  be  found 
salt  or  without,  for  that  cannot  be  sol 
be  iterated  which  was  not  known  to  : 
been  done  before. 

&  Forbids  deacons,  < 
gent  necessity,  to  baptise. 
Ancient  Egyptian  Yoke  for  a  Chariot,  with  Enlarged  View  of  the  Saddle  body  of  Christ,  or  eujoin 

or  Pad  at  either  Eud.  fession.    Charges  priests. 

buptize  a  child,  or  administer  the 
nton  to  the  sick,  to  make  no  delay. 

7.  Directs  that  parsons  and  vicars  shall 
their  churches  are  kept  In  proper  repair. 

s.  Directs  that  In  all  ministrations  tbe 
ment*  shall  be  used. 

9.  Orders  that  tbe  chalice  rhall  be  of  silver. 

10.  Orders  all  clerks  to  preserve  their  crosm 
sure,  under  pain  of  losing  their  benefice*,  if 
any,  and  of  being  forcibly  clipped  by  the 
dean,  if  they  hare  not. 

It.  Forbids  priests  to  go  abont  in 
orders  them  to  wear  snitable  sppareL 

12.  Forbids  any  money  to  be  takeu  by 
cle*ia*lical  causes. 

13.  Orders  that  the  tithe  be  paid  to  the 
fore  the  wages  of  the  harvestmen,  etc. 

14.  Forbids  monks  to  take  estates  to  farm, 
leave  their  honses  without  reasonable  cause. 

16.  Forbids  nuns  to  leave  the  verge  of  their  no 
unless  in  the  company  of  their  abbess  or  prioress. 
16.  Forbids  laymen  to  farm  churches  or  tithes 


while  in  front  of  it  a  small  hook  secured  the  bearing- 
rein.    See  Chakiot. 

The  word  "yoke"  also  signifies  a  pair  of  oxen,  so 
termed  as  being  yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi,  7;  1  Kings 
xix,  19,  21).  The  Hebrew  term,  Uhned  (TCX),  is  also 
applied  to  awes  (Judg.  xix,  10)  and  mules  (2  Kings  v,  17), 
and  even  to  a  couple  of  riders  (Isa.  xxi,  7).  The  term 
Uimed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land,  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day 
(Isa.  v,  10;  A.  V.  "acre"),  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
juffum  (Varro,  R.  R.  i,  10).  The  term  stands  in  this 
sense  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  14  (A.  V.  "yoke");  but  the  text 
is  doubtful,  and  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  suggests  that 
the  true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  (iv 
Kv\\iiit\  wherewith  the  slaughter  was  effected.  See  Ox. 

Yoke  fellow  (ovZvyoc,),  a  colleague  (Phil,  iv,  3). 
But  many  interpreters  regard  the  word  there  as  a  proper  I 
name,  Bytigus  (although  the  gender  is  uncertain),  as  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  other  actual  names,  and  the 
i  addressed  would  not  otherwise  be  specified  at  alL 

See  Talsil'I). 

Yonab.    See  Dove. 

Yonetus.    Sec  Yvoxetis. 

York,  Councils  of  (Concilium  EboractMe).  York 
is  tbe  second  city  of  England  in  point  of  rank,  though 
not  in  size  or  in  commercial  importance,  a  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  borough,  and  county  of  itself,  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name  (Yorkshire),  near  its 
centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Three  Ridings  on  the  Ouse, 
at  the  uiflux  of  tbe  Fosa,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  north-north-west  of  London.  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  archbishop  extends  over  the  province 
of  York,  consisting,  with  the  archbishopric,  of  the  bish- 
oprics of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Manchester,  Ripon, 
and  Sodor  and  Man.  It  contains  York  cathedral,  the 
finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  England,  mostly  built  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Several  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils have  been  held  there,  as  follows : 

L  Was  held  June  14  and  15,  1195,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  York,  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of 


IT.  Orders  that  every  priest  shall  annuallv  excommrc  - 
te,  with  candles  and  bells,  those  »ho  forswear  thes- 


is. Reqnlres  priests  to  abstain  from  drink tug-boat*  *ti 
taverns.  Forbids  them,  under  pain  of  sospensioa.  v< 
keep  concubines  lu  their  own  honses,  or  in  the  bosses  of 
others. 

19.  Orders  that  when  any  one  Is  snspeeted  of  a  ct.t* 
on  public  report,  the  dean  of  the  place  shall  fassfiary 
admonish  him  thrice;  If  he  do  not  thereupon  reform,  i&t 
dean  shall  reprove  him  in  conjunction  with  two  or  let* 
more  with  whom  be  has  lost  his  reputation;  if  be  ear- 
not  be  reformed  by  this  means,  the  dean  shall  brine  "l* 
mstter  before  the  chapter,  in  order  that  the  accnte-a  a~-.; 
be  either  punished  or  canonlcally  purged. 

See  Wilkina,  Condi,  i,  501 ;  Johnson,  EceL  Canons,  x. 
1791. 

II.  Was  held  about  the  year  1803,  by  John  Thorsbr. 
archbishop  of  York.  Five  fresh  constitutions  am 
published,  and  seven  constitutions  published  by  arch- 
bishop Zouche.  in  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Thorp,  u 
1347. 

1.  Forbids  to  hold  markets,  pleadings,  etc,  in  casrrat*. 
churchyards,  and  other  holy  places,  on  the  Lord's  d»v.  <r 
other  holy  days. 

2.  Forbids  the  performance  of  plays  aad  vanities  is 
churches  on  vigils. 

8.  Kelates  to  the  salaries  to  be  assigned  to  »tipecdi*~r 
priests  and  chaplains,  and  renews  a  constitution  msde  V* 
William  Greenfield,  archbishop  of  York,  which  *a»jr»  * 


Canterbury,  legate  and  chancellor  of  England.    No  j  ^^^^V^S^A^^ 
other  bishop  was  present  in  tbe  council,  which  was  at- 1  1347,  via.  L  Relating  to  the  stipends  to  be  aWgned 
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sitting  priest?,  etc  1L  Concerning  the  overlaying  of  chll- 1 

dren.  lii.  Concerning  the  obstruction  offered  by  tithe- 
payers  to  those  who  take  it,  and  declares  that  some 
hindered  the  tithe-owner  from  carrying  it  by  the  acens- 
tomable  way,  and  compelled  him  to  take  it  by  intricate 
and  roundabout  path*;  others  forbade  him  to  carry  it 
until  all  their  own  com  was  carried,  aud  maliciously  per- 
mitted the  tithe  to  be  trampled  upon  and  destroyed,  iv. 
Forbids  to  give  away  property  at  death  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church's  right*,  and  those  of  the  king's  relations,  etc. 
v.  Forbids  priests  to  wear  ridiculous  clothes,  and  to  seek 
plory  from  their  shoes;  declares  that  many  priests  did, 
"out  of  an  affection  to  show  their  sha|>es,"  in  defiance 
of  tbe  canons,  wear  clothes  so  short  as  not  to  come  down 
to  the  knees,  vi.  Relates  to  the  trying  of  matrimonial 
causes.  viL  Forbids  clandestine  marriages,  and  orders 
that  the  banns  be  published  on  three  several  solemn 

^."states  how  the  above  statute  was  in  some  particulars 
modified  in  another  provincial  council. 

&  Specifies  for  the  guidance  of  rectors,  vicars,  and  other 
confessors,  thirty-seven  cases,  which  were  to  be  reserved, 
either  for  the  judgment  of  the  archbishop,  and  his  peni- 
tentiary, or  for  that  of  tbe  pope:  and  orders  that,  In  each 
of  these  cases,  tbe  offender  shall  be  tent  to  the  archbishop 
or  his  penitential  v,  unless  he  be  In  danger  of  death,  with 
letters  granted  to  him  free  of  cost,  explaining  his  case. 

See  Johnson,  ted.  Canons,  xi,  2482. 

III.  Was  held  in  1444,  by  John  Kemp,  archbishop 
of  York,  and  cardinal  of  Balbina,  iu  a  provincial  synod. 
Two  constitutions  were  published. 

L  Is  with  little  variation  the  same  with  the  fifth  con- 
itltution  of  Merton,  A.  D.  1306. 

•I  Lay*  certaiu  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  trees, 
woodlands,  etc.,  and  upon  the  granting  of  rights,  rents, 
pensions,  etc.,  by  abbots,  priors,  and  other  administrators 
of  Church  goods. 

Sec  Johnson.  Ecd.  Canons. 

IV.  Was  held  April  26,  1466,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York,  by  ( Jeorge  Neville,  archbishop.  From 
various  causes  connected  with  tbe  state  and  liberty  of 
the  Church,  it  was  assembled  without  a  royal  brief. 


I.  Is  ihc  same  with  the  ninth  constitution  of  Lambeth, 
A.D.  im 

i.  Is  the  same  with  the  fifth  constitution  of  London. 

A.D.  1343. 

3.  Is  the  same  with  the  ninth  constitution  of  London, 
A.D.  1343. 

4  and  S.  Are  the  same  with  the  twelfth  constitution  of 
Londou,  A  D.  1243,  mutati*  mutandin,  against  the  ob- 
structors of  ecclesiastical  process. 

&  Is  the  same  with  the  last  constitution  of  London, 
A.D.  1343. 

T.  Declares  that  some  qnsjstors,  In  defiance  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Lateral),  in  1215,  had,  with  ex- 
treme impudence,  granted  indulgences  to  the  people  of 
their  own  will,  had  dispensed  with  vows,  absolved  for 
murders;  had,  for  a  sum  of  money,  relaxed  a  third  and 
fourth  part  of  the  penance  enjoined,  bad  falsely  affirmed 
thiit  tbey  had  drawn  out  of  purgatory  three  or  more  souls 
of  the  parents  or  friends  of  those  who  had  given  them 
aims,  and  couveyed  them  to  the  joys  of  paradise;  that 
they  had,  moreover,  absolved  such  as  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  buried  suicides  In 
the  churchyards,  and  done  all  sorts  of  like  abominations. 
Orders,  iu  consequence,  that  the  decrees  of  Lateral]  and 
Vienna  (A.D.  1314).  which  restricted  the  operations  of  the 
qiuestor*.  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  subjects  to  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings  any  rector,  vicar,  etc,  who  shall  admit  any 
such  quaestor  to  preach  contrary  t<>  the  form  prescribed. 
The  flue  to  be  applied  to  the  fabric  of  tbe  cathedral 
church  of  York. 

&  Declares  parishioners  who  attend  a  chapel  of  ease 
instead  of  their  parish  church,  and  contribute  to  the  re- 
pair of  it.  shall  nevertheless  be  bound  to  contribute  to 
the  fibric  of  the  mother  Church,  and  to  support  the  other 
hardens  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary;  and 
orders  further,  that  If  they  refuse  so  to  contribute,  the 
snid  chapels  shall  be  interdicted,  aud  no  service  per- 
formed In  them. 

9.  Forbids  abbots,  priors,  and  provosts  to  permit  any 
of  the  religious  belonging  to  their  several  houses  to 
dwell  alone  out  of  the  verge  of  their  monasteries.  In  their 
manors,  or  churches,  under  penalty  of  paving  fortv  shil- 
lings towards  the  fabric  of  York  Minster.  The  religious 
vagabond  himself  to  be  deemed  an  apostate. 

l«.  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  any  eccle- 
siastical or  secular  person  to  arrest,  cite,  force  out,  or 
cause  to  be  arrested,  cited,  or  forced  out,  anv  man  that 
Is  iu  church,  during  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices. 

II.  I»  the  same  with  the  fifth  constitution  of  Merton. 
A.D.  1305,  except  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  tithe  of 
wine,  whereas  It  speaks  of  the  tithe  of  coal  where  it  is 
da;-,  aud  ol  the  tithe  of  saffron. 


After  these  constitutions  follow  the  constitutions  of 
archbishop  Kemp,  published  in  1444,  as  given  in  the 
preceding  council.  See  Johnson,  EccL  Canons,  xiii, 
1423;  Wilkins,  Condi  hi,  599.-Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  p.  699-704. 

York  Use  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  that 
I  ritual  which,  taking  its  name  from  the  cathedral  of 
I  York,  was  commonly  used  in  the  northern  province  of 
England  prior  to  the  Reformation.  Printed  editions  of 
the  V .irk  Ritual  were  issued  in  A.D.  1516, 151H,and  1532. 
In  the  main  it  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Salis- 
bury— first,  in  tbe  manner  of  making  the  first  oblation ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  words  used  by  the  priest  in  par- 
taking of  the  sacrament.  Other  minor  differences  ex- 
ist, but  they  are  unimportant.    See  Usic 

Toting,  John,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was  professor  of 
divinity  in  Glasgow,  when  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Argyle,  but  died  before  he  was  consecrated,  in  1661. 
See  Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  291. 

Young,  John  Freeman,  LUX,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Pittaton,  Me^ 
Oct.  30, 1820.  He  graduated  from  the  Alexandria  The- 
ological Seminary  iu  1845,  was  ordained  deacon  the 
same  year,  and  became  rector  of  Su  Johns  Church, 
Jacksonville,  Fin.;  in  1846  was  ordained  presbyter, and 
removed  to  Texas  as  a  missionary;  in  1850  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1852  to  Louisiana ;  subsequently  became 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York  city ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Florida,  Julv  25,  1867,  and 
died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  15, 1886.  See  The  Church 
A  Imanac,  1886,  p.  102. 

Young,  William  Mcintosh,  P.O.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  about  1820. 
In  early  life  he  went  to  Providence,  K.  I.,  where  he  was 
converted,  and  subsequently  graduated  from  Columbian 
College,  Washington.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  next  at  Williamsburg,  and  then  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C  Afterwards  he  became  pastor  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  then  successively  of  churches  at  Oil  City,  Wo- 
burn  (Mass.),  Meadviile  (Pa.),  and  Cheyenne  "(Wyo- 
ming), where  he  died  suddenly,  Feb.  20,  1879.  See 
Cat  heart.  Baptist  EncycUtp.  p.  1288.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Younger.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  it  was 
frequently  the  will  of  God  to  prefer  the  younger  sons 
before  the  elder,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  prtmogen- 
itureship,  as  Shem  before  Japheth,  Isaac  before  Ishmael, 
Jacob  before  Esau,  Joseph,  Judah,  and  Levi,  before 
Reuben,  Ephraim  before  Manasseh,  Moses  before  Aaron, 
and  David  before  all  his  brethren.  In  some  of  these 
eases  the  elder  had  forfeited  his  right  of  primogeniture- 
ship  by  transgression,  as  Esau  and  Reuben,  but  not  so 
the  others.  Tbe  cause  of  the  proceeding  of  God's  prov- 
idence may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  twofold— first, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  sin  of  Cain,  first-born  of  Adam, 
by  which  Selh  and  his  posterity  were  preferred  before 
them ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  type  of  the  future  preference 
of  the  Christian,  or  younger  Church,  before  the  Jew- 
ish, or  elder  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  forfeiture  of 
the  latter  by  unbelief.    See  Age. 

Younglove,  Jons,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1801,  was  tutor  in  the  college  from 
1802  to  18<»5,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Brunswick, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  there  in  1833.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  A  met:  Pulpit,  iv,  97. 

Youth.  The  ancients  considered  youth  in  a  much 
more  extended  view  than  we  do.  They  regarded  it 
relatively  with  strength,  activity,  vigor;  and  while  a 
man  retained  those  attributes  he  was  reckoned  a  young  y 
man.  or  a  youth,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  bis 
years.  Thus  Benjamin  is  viewed  as  a  mere  youth  when 
upwards  of  thirty  years  old.  So  in  Numb,  xxi,  28, 
Joshua  is  called  a  young  man  when  about  forty.  The 
word  frequently  translated  in  our  version  young  man  is 
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•vna,  backur,  from  ^na,  bachdr,  *  to  cbooae  j"  it  signi- 
fies primarily  a  choice  man— one  who  may  be  chosen 
fur  some  particular  qualities.    See  Lao. 

Yuga.   See  Joga. 

Yule,  the  old  name  for  Christmas,  still  in  provincial 
popular  use  in  England.  It  points  to  heathen  times, 
and  to  the  annual  festival  held  by  the  Northern  nations 
at  the  winter  solstice  as  a  part  of  their  system  of  sun- 
worship.  In  the  Edda  (q.  v.)  the  sun  is  styled  faarakael 
(fair  or  shining  wheel),  and  a  remnant  of  his  worship, 
under  the  image  of  a  tire-wheel,  survived  in  Europe  as 
late  as  18*23.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Konz. 
on  the  Moselle,  were  in  the  habit,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  of 
taking  a  great  wheel  wrapped  in  straw  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  eminence,  and  making  it  roll  down  the 
bill,  flaming  all  the  way :  if  it  reached  the  Moselle  be- 
fore being  extinct,  a  good  vintage  was  anticipated.  A 
similar  usage  existed  at  Trier.  The  (irecnlanders  of 
the  present  day  have  a  feast  at  the  winter  solstice  to 
rejoice  at  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  Wormius  {Fart. 
Dan.  lib.  i)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  Icelanders  dated 
the  beginning  of  their  year  from  Yule.  The  old  Norse 
hotl,  Anglo-Saxon  hveol,  have  developed  into  Iceland 
hint,  Sweden  and  Danish  hjul,  English  icheel;  but  from 
the  same  root  would  seem  to  have  sprung  old  Norse  ji>l, 
Sweden  and  Danish  jul,  Anglo-Saxon  geol,  English  yule, 
applied  as  the  name  of  the  winter  solstice,  either  in  ref- 
erence to  the  conception  of  the  sun  himself  as  a  wheel, 
or,  more  probably,  to  his  wheeling  or  turning  back  at 
that  time  in  his  path  in  the  heavens.  The  general 
nature  of  the  observances  of  this  festival  arc  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Christmas  (q.  v.).  In  the  greenery 
with  which  we  still  deck  our  homes  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  the  Christmas-trees  laden  with  gifts,  we 
may  see  a  relic  of  the  symbols  by  which  the  pap»» 
cestors  of  the  modern  English  signitied  their  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  returning  sun  to  clothe  the  earth  again 
with  green  and  hang  new  fruit  on  the  trees;  and  the 
furmety,  until  lately  eaten  in  many  par:*  of  England 
(in  Scotland  the  preparation  of  oatmeal  called  sowans) 
on  Christmas  eve  or  morning,  seems  to  be  a  lingering 
memory  of  the  offerings  paid  to  IIuldator  Berchta,  the 
divine  mother,  the  Ceres  of  the  North,  or  personification 
of  fruitfuliiess,  to  whom  they  looked  for  new  stores  of 
grain.  The  burning  of  the  Yulc-lty,  Yule -dog,  or 
Christ  masAtlock,  testifies  to  the  use  of  fire  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun.  This  custom  still  survives  in  the  north 
of  England.  In  1684  Derrick  tells,  in  his  l/esperides, 
how  the  Yulr-ltttj  of  the  new  Christmas  was  wont  to  be 
lighted  ''with  last  year's  brand,"  and  already,  in  the 
same  year,  its  blazes  arc  condemned  by  Warmstrey 
as  "foolish  and  vaiue,  and  not  countenanced  by  the 
Church.'*  The  religious  keeping  of  Yule  and  Easier 
had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  Perth  (q.  v.),  which  had 
been  st  rongly  objected  to.  On  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  the  Scottish  discharged  what  was  called  the 
"  Vide  vacancy  "  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  coni|K'llod 
the  judges  to  attend  court  at  that  period.  Hut  in  1712 
an  act  was  passed  re-enacting  the  Christmas  recess. 
The  act  gave  great  offence  to  many  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland.  See  Atkinson,  Glossary  of  the  Clertland 
IHalect  (1868);  Crimm,  Deutsche  Mytholagie ;  Brand, 
Popular  A  ntiquities,  s»  v. 

Yule  Boughs  are  branches  of  holly,  ivy,  yew,  and 


mistletoe,  used  to  i 
at  Christmas. 

Yule  Festival  is  the  same  as  Yule  (q.r.). 

Yule  Mass,  a  name  for  the  three  i 
mas-day. 

Yves  (Ivra  i>e  Rrr-Marti*,  known  by  the  name 
of  Saint)  was  bom  at  the  manor  of  Rer-Martin,  parish 
of  Menehi,  Bretagne,  Oct.  17,  1253.  Sprung  from  a 
noble  family  of  the  diocese  of  Treguier,  he  was  son  of 
Heelor,  or  Ilelori,  and  Azo  of  Kenquis.  Being  sent 
to  Paris,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  the  study  of  tbeol.<y 
and  of  civil  and  canon  law  (1267-77).  1  laving  passed 
through  the  University  of  Orleans  he  attended  th<- 
lectures  of  William  of  Bloye,  with  whom  be  examiuej 
the  Decretals.  Afterwards,  at  Rennes,  under  the  Fran- 
ciscans, he  studied  the  Sentences  of  Pierre  Lombard  ard 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  received 
there  the  minor  orders,  he  was  successively  rector  of 
Tredrez  (1285)  and  curate  of  Lohanec  (1293).  He  mm 
connected  with  the  hospital  of  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Rer-Martin,  and  appointed  Adrocate  of  the  Door.  The 
fasts  and  austerities  to  which  he  submitted  himself  did 
not  hinder  hi  m,  in  the  meantime,  from  activelv  en- 
gaging in  preaching,  nor  from  filling  his  judicial" func- 
tions with  such  energy  and  equity  as  to  make  bim  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  evil  litigants.  The  crown  found 
no  favor  in  his  eyes  in  urging  fiscal  claims  against  the 
clergy,  and  he  op|tosed  more  than  once  the  levymg  of 
royal  impositions,  which  he  deemed  unjust,  ile  died 
at  I»hanec,  May  19,  13(13.  At  the  solicitation  of  duke 
.Jean  de  Montfort,  who  made  a  trip  to  Avignon  for  that 
purpose,  the  canonization  of  Ives  was  declared  by  a 
brief  of  Clement  VI  on  May  19,  1347,  and  his  anniver- 
sary has  since  been  held  on  that  day.  See  Hoefcr, 
A  our.  Jiioff.  Generate,  s.  v.    Sec  also  Ivu 

Yvon,  Pktkr,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Labadie 
(q.  v.),  was  l>orn  at  Montauban  in  1646.  At  the  a^e  i>f 
five  he  already  listened  to  Labadie's  sermons,  and  lib 
association  with  him  was  only  severed  by  the  ma*»er'* 
death  in  1674.  He  now  became  the  head  and 
of  the  Labadists,  settled  at  Wiewert,  in  West 
and  died  in  1687.  Ilis  writings,  mostly  in  French, 
but  translated  into  Dutch  and  German,  were  once  ex- 
tensively read,  and  were  not  without  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  Christian  life  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
We  mention,  l.'Impieti  Conraimme  :— Essentia  Pefi^uw 
Christiana  Patefacta  :  —  De  Prtrdrttinativne  :  —  Emman- 
uel, ou  la  CoHuoissance  du  Sriywur  Jesus,  etc.  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  Lift ei  at.  ii,  W20«q.:  TkeoU^isches 
ffrsallerikon,  a,  v.;  Jiichcr,  Allfffmeines  Gelehrtrn-I^ri- 
kirn,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  thtol.  Lit.  i,  6t)5.   (  R  p.) 

YvonetuB,  a  Dominican  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  tract  of  the  13lh  century,  entitled  7>uc- 
tatus  de  llceresi  Pauperum  de  Lugduno.  and  given  in 
Martenc  and  Durand's  Thesaurus  Sorus  Anecdut.  voLr. 
p.  1777,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  Pfeiffer  ha? 
proved  that  the  tractate  is  the  production  of  the  Frarv 
ciscan  David  of  Augsburg  early  in  the  ISih  century. 
Two  manuscript  copies  of  the  piece  exist,  at  Stuttgart 
and  Strasburg.  See  Pegna,  in  Eymericus,  l>ireet#rum 
luquisitorum  (Rome,  1687  fat),  p.  229, 279;  D'Argerttrl 
Colketio  Judicial  um  de  Xoris  Erroribus,  i,  84,95;  Haupt. 
Zeitschr.  fiir  jMutsch.  Altertkum,  1853,  p.  55;  Ilcrzug. 
Jleal- Eucuklop.  i.  v. 


Zabarella  (or  De  Zabarellis),  archbishop  of 
Florence  and  cardinal,  the  most  notable  man  among  the 
s Italians  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  born 
"at  Padua  in  1339.  He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna, 
and  taught  at  Padua.  During  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Venetians  he  was  deputed  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  France,  and.  after  Padua  had  surrendered,  he  was  the 
orator  of  the  fourteen  deputies  who,  in  St.  Mark's  Place 


in  Venice,  handed  over  the  Paduan  flag.  He 
quently  migrated  to  Florence,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
canon  law.  After  a  time  the  town  authorities  elected 
him  archbishop,  but  it  was  found  that  the  pope  hail 
already  given  the  place  to  another.  Boniface  IX  calW 
him  to  Rome  to  submit  an  opinion  respecting  the  l»*t 
methods  for  healing  the  schism  in  the  Church,  on  i 
question  he  wrote  the  book  ." 
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Tmperatoris  Tollendis  (Basle,  1563;  Strasburg,  1609, 
1618),  which,  together  with  the  preface  by  Schanlius, 
was  placed  in  the  index.  He  was  appointed  archi- 
presbyter  to  the  cathedral  on  his  return  to  Padua,  and 
held  a  wealthy  abbacy  fur  a  time,  and  until  the  diaaolute 
John  Will,  who  favored  learned  men,  called  him  to 
Home  and  made  him  archbishop  of  1  lorence  and  cardi- 
nal-deacon, with  the  title  of  St.  Cosmasand  Dantianus 
(1411).  Ho  had  previously  earned  a  scholarly  reputa- 
tion by  the  numerous  books  which  emanated  from  hi* 
pen. 

When  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Zabarella  was  one  of  the  papal  envoys  to 
the  court  of  emperor  Sigismund.  In  the  council  itself 
he,  as  the  voungest  cardinal,  announced  the  time  of  the 
first  session  and  read  the  bull  of  John  XXIII,  intended 
to  regulate  the  drift  of  its  business.  He  joined  other 
cardiuals  in  submitting  a  memorial  relating  to  a  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  court,  and  read  the 

offer  by  which  the  pope  volunteered  to  abdicate  if  the 
antipopes  would  renounce  their  pretensions  to  his  office. 
When  John  fled  from  Constance,  Zabarella  supported 
the  resolutions  affirming  the  superiority  of  a  general 
council  to  a  pope ;  but  he  nevertheless  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  council  by  an  unfairness  committed  in 


interest  of  the  pope,  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  affirming 
the  divine  right  of  the  council  to  require  the  submission 
of  atl  people,  including  the  pope,  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  faith,  the  removal  uf  the  existing  schism,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  Chuixh  in  head  and  members,  the 
italicized  clause  having  been  omitted  by  him  from  the 
reading.  He  was  eventually  sent  with  a  delegation  of 
cardinals  to  negotiate  with  John,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  his  pontificate. 

Zabarella  participated  also  in  the  negotiations  with 
Buss,  and  suggested  the  drawing  up  of  an  exceedingly 
mild  formula  of  retraction,  which  the  reformer,  how- 
ever, refused  to  sign.  In  connection  with  the  schism 
he  delivered  a  strong  argument  against  pope  Benedict, 
in  which  he  charged  the  miserable  state  of  the  Church 
upon  the  obstinacy  of  its  leaders;  and  when  a  new  pope 
was  to  be  chosen j  he  delivered  another  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  cardinals'  view  that  the  election  ought  to 
precede  any  movement  looking  towards  a  reformation 
of  the  Church,  which  was  so  violent  that  he  predicted 
it  would  be  the  occasion  of  his  death.  He  soon  became 
dangerously  sick,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1417  (others  say 
Nov.  5).  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  chosen 
pope,  instead  of  Martin  V,  but  for  his  early  death. 

Zabarella  wrote  numerous  works  of  limited  extent, 
e.g.  Comment,  in  Libros  ItecretaL,et  Clementinas  (Venice, 
\QLi2) -.—Comment,  in  Clementinas  (ibid.  1481,1487):— 
Consilia  Juris  (ibid.  1581):  —  Variar.  I^etjum  Repeti- 
tions (ibid.  1 587)  :-f)e  Schismatibus  (supra),  etc.  See 
Von  d.  Hardt,  Akten  d.  Const.  Concils,  torn,  i;  Lenfant, 
Hist,  du  Condi,  de  Constance,  passim  ;  Herzog,  Ileal- 

Zabarella,  Bartholomew,  nephew  and  heir  to 
the  cardinal,  a  teacher  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  partici- 
pant in  important  consultations  at  the  papal  court,  and 
ultimately  archbishop  of  Florence.  He  died  in  1445. 
See  Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zabarella,  Jacob,  professor  at  Padua,  A.D.  1564 
ct  seq.,  and  author  of  the  book,  De  Inventtone,  yEtemt 
Motoris.  Ideas  presented  in  the  book  and  otherwise, 
exposed  him,  before  the  inquisition,  to  the  charge  of 
doubting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  acquitted.  He  was  born  at  Padua  in  1533, 
and  died  in  1589.    See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zabathaites,  the  followers  of  Zabathai  Zevi  (or 
Sabatai  Sebi),  a  celebrated  Jewish  impostor,  who  ap- 
peared at  Smyrna  about  1666,  and,  pretending  to  be  the 
Messiah,  promised  to  deliver  the  Jews,  ami  re-establish 
in  more  than  pristine  glory.  Multitudes  of  his 
by  him,  and  many  of  bis  follow- 


ers pretended  to  visions  and  prophetic  ecstasies.  At 
length,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  sultan,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  as  a  mark  for  his  archers,  to  prove 
whether  he  was  vulnerable  or  not  (as  he  pretended),  to 
avoid  which  Zevi  turned  Mohammedan.  See  Messiahs 
Pause.  His  sect,  however,  survived,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  still  a  remnant  of  them  at  Saloniki,  who,  while 
they  profess  to  be  Mussulmans,  observe  the  Jewish  rites 
in  secret,  marry  among  themselves  and  all  live  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city,  without  communicating  with 
the  Turks,  except  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mosques. 
Zevi,  it  seems  had  also  adherents  among  the  Jews  of 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  some  of  which 
|  have  remained  to  our  own  time ;  and  M.  Gregoire  men- 
tions a  musician  of  this  sect  who  came  to  Paris  so  lately 
as  in  1808.  See  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jems,  p.  316,  528; 
Gregoire,  Hist,  ii,  809-818.    See  Sabbathal 

Zabians,  an  ancient  sect,  said  to  be  ChakUeaiis, 
addicted  to  astrology  and  star-worship.  The  word  is 
derived,  according  to  Pococke,  from  the  Aramaic  tsabd, 
the  heavenly  host,  from  which  same  root  the  word 
Sabian  is  taken,  but  in  the  different  sense  of  "to 
change  religion."  The  Zabians  were  idolaters,  dwelling 
in  the  north  of  Meso|x>tamis  in  the  Biblical  1 1  a  ran.  An 
Arabic  writer,  quoted  by  Chwolsohn,  says  that  they 
adopted  the  name  Zabian  as  being  a  religion  tolerated 
by  the  Koran,  and  bo  escaped  the  persecution  to  which 
their  star- worship  would  have  exposed  them.  They 
first  gave  planetary  names  to  the  days  of  the  week ;  the 
feast  dav  of  each  planet  being  determined  by  the  time 
of  its  culmination;  hence,  also,  the  alchemists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  «nd  through  them  heralds  have  borrowed 
the  notion  of  assigning  a  particular  metal  and  a  partic- 
ular color  to  the  several  planets.  In  common  with  other 
Aramaic  races  they  had  a  civil  year,  which  began  like 
the  Jewish  Rosh  Ha-Shanah  in  autumn,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical year  commencing  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Before 
the  time  of  Mohammed  they  offered  human  sacrifices 
to  the  deities  which  they  believed  were  embodied  in 
the  planets.    See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v.  See 


Zabism,  the  religion  of  the  Zabians  (q.  v.),  or 
Haranian  idolaters.  It  was  formerly  understood  that 
thev  were  a  distinct  race,  and  that  their  religion  was 
composed  of  Chaldaism,  Parsaism,  Judaism,  Christiani- 
ty, Neo-Platonism,  Gnosticism,  and  cabalistic  specula- 
tions. This  is  not,  however,  strictly  true.  They  might 
best  be  described  as  Syrians  who,  partly  descended  from 
Greek  colonists,  had  been  subject  so  long  to  Syrian  in- 
fluences that  they  became  in  a  manner  Syrianized. 
Their  religion  was  the  old  heathenism  of  their  fathers 
which  had,  with  incredible  obstinacy,  resisted  not  only 
Christianity,  but  rendered  even  Mohammedan  ill-will 
harmless  by  stratagem.  But  there  were  certain  non- 
pagan  elements  which  crept  into  it  during  the  early 
centuries  ami  many  other  additions  of  later  years. 
We  mention,  first  of  all,  a  number  of  legends  about 
Biblical  personages  from  whom  they  pretend  to  be  de- 
scendants. There  are  also  laws  of  purity  and  im- 
purity, and  of  sacrifices,  which  are  very  similar  to  Ju- 
daism. Then  again,  names  of  Greek  and  Roman  gods, 
such  as  Helios  Ares  *nd  Kronos,  occur,  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  explained  from  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  period  of  exchanging  the  names  of  native  divin- 
ities for  Greek  and  Roman  names.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain metaphysical  and  physical  views  incorporated  in 
their  creed,  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  Aristotle, 
and  finally,  the  Neo- Platonic  philosophy  of  heathenism, 
as  presented  by  Porphyry,  Proclus,  Iamblichus,  and 
others.  All  these  elements  infused  into  it  by  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period,  do  not  prevent  it  from  being 
in  reality  heathenism. 

The  sources  of  information  in  reference  to  the  creed 
are  written  in  Arabic,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek.  The 
Arabic  are  the  roost  copious;  the  Hebrew  are  chiefly 

;  and  the  Greek  are  ascribed 
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to  various  pseudonymous  writers,  among  whom  are 
Aristotle  and  Hermes  Trisroegtstu*.  From  these,  though 
somewhat  various  and  contradictory,  the  following  facts 
may  be  gathered  in  reference  to  the  creed.  The  Crea- 
tor is  one  in  essence,  primity,  originality,  and  eternity; 
hut  manifold  in  his  manifestations  in  bodily  figures. 
He  is  chiefly  personified  by  the  seven  leading  planets, 
and  the  good,  knowing,  and  excellent  of  earthly  bodies. 
But  his  unity,  they  claim,  is  not  thereby  disturbed; 
and  it  is  **  as  if  the  seven  planet*  were  his  seven  limbs, 
and  as  if  our  seven  limbs  were  his  seven  spheres,  in 
which  he  manifests  himself,  so  that  he  speaks  with  our 
tongue,  sees  with  our  eyes,  hears  with  our  ears,  touches 
with  our  bands,  comes  and  goes  with  our  feet,  and  acts 
our  members."    Zabism  expresses  the  idea 


through 

that  God  is  too  great  and  too  sublime  to  occupy  him- 
self directly  with  the  affairs  of  this  world;  that  he 
therefore  has  handed  over  its  ruling  to  the  gods,  and 
that  he  himself  only  takes  the  most  important  things 
under  his  special  care;  and  that  man  is  too  weak  to 
address  himself  directly  to  the  highest,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  direct  prayers  and  sacrifices  U>  the  interme- 
diate deities  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  world  is  intrusted. 
Thus  the  veneration  of  the  planets,  and  even  the  wor- 
shipping of  idols,  is  nothing  but  a  symbolical  act,  the 
consequence  of  that  original  idea.  There  are  many 
gods  and  goddesses  in  Zabism  of  this  intermediate 
stamp.  It  is  not 'the  planets  themselves,  but  the  spirits 
that  direct  them,  conceived  as  deities  that  aUtld  to  the 
spheres  in  the  relation  of  soul  and  body.  Apart  from 
these  there  are  those  gods  who  cause  or  represent  every 
action  in  this  world.  Every  universal  natural  deed  or 
effect  emanates  from  a  universal  deity,  ever?'  partial 
one  from  a  partial  deity  that  presides  over  part  of 
nature.  These  gods  know  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  all  our  future  is  open  to  them.  The  female  deities 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  of  as  the  feeling  or  passive 
principle.  These  gods  or  intelligences  emanate  direct- 
ly from  God  without  his  will,  as  rays  do  from  the  sun. 
They  are  of  abstract  forms,  free  of  all  matter,  and  nei- 
ther made  of  any  substance  nor  material.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  light  in  which  there  is  no  darkness, 
which  the  senses  cannot  appreciate,  by  reason  of  its 
immense  clearness,  which  the  understanding  cannot 

which  fancy  and  imagination  cannot  fathom.  Their 
nature  is  free  from  all  animal  desires,  and  they  them- 
selves are  created  for  love  and  harmony,  friendship  anil 
unity.  Their  existence  is  full  of  the  highest  bliss,  by 
reason  of  their  nearness  to  the  Most  High;  they  have 
a  free  choice,  and  always  incline  to  the  good;  and  are 
the  "lords  and  gods"  of  the  Zahians,  their  "intermedi- 
ators and  advocates  with  the  Lord  of  lords  and  God  of 
gods."  All  substances  and  types  of  the  bodily  world 
emanate  from  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  one  from 
which  everything  flows  and  to  which  everything  re- 
turns, and  which  is  full  of  light,  sublime  and  pure. 
These  two  worlds  correspond  to  each  other,  and  arc  to 
each  other  like  light  and  shadow.  The  way  to  approach 
these  gods,  and  through  them  the  highest  essence,  is 
by  purifying  the  soul  from  all  passions,  by  keeping  a 
strict  guard  over  one's  words  and  deeds,  by  fasting, 
sincere  prayer,  invocations,  sacrifices,  fumigations,  and 
incantations.  Hy  steadfastly  persevering  in  these  and 
similar  acta  of  devotion,  man  may  reach  so  high  a  step 
of  perfection  that  he  may  communicate  even  directly 
with  the  Supreme  Power.  The  planets,  as  the  prin- 
cipal representative  and  intermediate  gods,  are  to  be 
carefully  observed,  especially  as  regards  (1)  the  houses 
aud  stations  of  the  planets ;  (2)  their  rising  and  setting ; 
(3)  their  respective  conjunctions  and  oppositions;  (4) 
the  knowledge  of  their  special  times  and  seasons,  the 
hours  and  days  of  the  ruling  of  special  planets;  (5)  the 
divisions  of  the  different  figures,  forms,  climates,  and 
countries,  according  to  their  dominant  stars  — in  fact, 
everything  below  heaven,  according  to  their  belief,  was 
subject  in  some  way  to  the  iuflueuce  of  the  stars  or  the 


spirits  which  inhabit  them.  Every  substance  and  rt en- 
action, every  country  and  every  hour,  had  it*  >pms. 
planetary  deity.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  aWr 
carefully  the  special  conjunctions  and  figures,  as  well  u 
the  special  mixtures  of  incense,  which  might  render  tit 
individual  numen  propitious.  Thus,  for  example.  iS* 
first  hour  of  Saturday  stands  under  Sat  urn  us,  and  it  a 
right  and  advisable  at  that  time  to  select  such  prajm. 

pecially  pleasiug  to  that  planetary  god. 

In  order  to  address  themselves  to  risible  mediate 
some  of  the  Zabians  are  supposed  to  have  directed  tkts 
devotions  to  the  stars  themselves.  But  they  soon  f-mn-1 
a  worship  that  addressed  itself  to  things  that  apptsnd 
ami  disappeared  in  turn  very  unsatisfactory.  Accuri 
ingly  they  manufactured  permanent  representatives  wt 
them  in  the  shape  of  idols,  wrought  in  as  complete 
conlance  as  possible  with  the  theurgical  rules  derm* 
from  the  nature  of  the  deity  to  be  represented.  Tkrr 
were  of  gold  to  represent  the  sun ;  of  silver,  to 
sent  the  moon.  The  very  temples  in  which  they 
placed  were  of  as  many  comers  as  were 
correspond  to  the  form  of  certain  stars. 

Zabism  teaches  that  man  is  composed  of 
tory  elements,  which  make  him  the  vacillating,  strug- 
gling creature  he  is.  Passions  and  desires  rule  him  it*: 
lower  him  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation,  and  U 
would  utterly  lose  himself  were  it  not  for  such  relip>  • 
rites  as  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  other  means  of  grace, 
by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  approach  the  gnat 
gods  once  more  and  attempt  to  become  like  them.  Tt* 
soul  of  man  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  the  anion; 
soul  and  partly  of  that  of  the  angelic  souL  Tbe 
never  dies,  aud  rewards  and  punishments  will  affVa 
only  it.    These,  however,  will  not  be  wrought  in  it.t 
future  world,  but  in  this,  only  at  different  epochs  .  r 
existence.    Thus  all  our  present  joys  are  rewards  fur 
good  deeds  done  by  us  in  former  epochs,  and  the  nar- 
rows and  griefs  we  endure  spring  in  the  same  maraff 
from  evil  actions  we  committed  at  former  stages.  A* 
to  the  nature  of  tbe  general  world-soul  itself,  thev  sot  ;t 
is  primitive,  for  if  it  were  not  so  it  would  be  mawriaL 
as  ever}*  newly-created  being  partakes  of  the  maier.il 
nature.    Kathibi  says, u  The  soul,  which  is  thus  as  im- 
material thing,  and  exists  from  eternity,  is  the  inrohi*> 
tary  reason  of  the  first  types,  as  God  is  the  first  esnsr 
of  the  intelligences.    The  soul  once  beheld  matter  atd 
loved  iu    Glowing  with  the  desire  of  assuming  a  U<j- 
\y  shape,  it  would  not  again  separate  itself  from  that 
matter  by  means  of  which  the  world  was  created.  Siaee 
that  time  the  soul  forgot  itself,  its  everlasting  exig- 
ence, its  original  abode,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  what 
it  bad  known  before.    But  God,  who  turns  all  thm^ 
to  the  best,  united  it  to  matter  which  it  loved,  and  cut 
of  this  union  the  heavens,  the  elements,  and  ■  "p najft 
things  arose.    In  onler  that  the  soul  might  not  svhvflr 
perish  within  matter,  he  endowed  it  with  iuu-Iligeac; 
whereby  it  conceived  its  high  origin,  the  spiritual  worii. 
and  itself.  It  further  conceived  through  this  that  it  was 
but  a  stranger  in  this  world,  that  it  was  subject  to  assay 
sufferings  in  it,  and  that  even  the  joys  of  this  world  are 
but  the  source  of  new  sufferings.    As  soon  as  the  kcJ 
had  perceived  all  this  it  began  to  yearn  again  for  i:» 
spiritual  home,  as  a  man  who  is  away  from  his  birtt- 
place  pines  for  his  homestead.    It  then  also  learr*J 
that,  iu  order  to  return  to  its  primitive  state,  it  had  e? 
free  itself  from  the  fetters  of  sensuous  desires,  and  fives 
all  materialistic  tendencies.    Free  from  them  all  i: 
would  regain  its  heavenly  sphere  again,  and  enjoy  tie 
bliss  of  the  spiritual  world." 

The  life  of  the  sect  holding  this  creed  was  hut  short. 
After  having  first  been  on  terms  of  great  friendship  wnh 
the  ruling  powers  of  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  vita 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  having  filled  mam  of  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  posts  at  the  courts  of  the 
caliphs,  they  were,  by  degrees,  made  the  butt  of  fecac- 
cism  and  rapacity.   Mulcted,  persecuted,  twnnhwl  at 
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different  periods,  they  disappear  from  history  rince  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century.  Thus  obscurely  ended  a 
sect  which  for  two  hundred  years  had  produced  a  host 
of  men  pre-eminent  in  every  branch  of  learning  and 
literature,  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  history,  natural 
historv,  poetrv,  medicine,  and  the  rest.  Sec  Chwol- 
eonn,  'Die  Sablen  und  die  Sabismus  (St.  Petersburg,  1866, 
2  vols.). 

Zaccaria,  Astoxio  Maria,  an  Italian  monk,  found- 
er of  the  congregation  of  the  Barnabites,  was  born  at 
Cremona  in  1500.  He  studied  at  first  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy at  Padua,  and  afterwards  theology  also.  Hav- 
ing received  holy  orders,  he  settled  at  Milan,  where,  in 
1525,  he  joined  the  fraternity  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and 
where  he  soon,  in  connection  with  several  other  mem- 
bers, and  with  the  sanction  of  Clement  VII,  founded  a 
new  congregation,  of  which  he  was  made  superior. 
From  their  first  church,  St.  Paul's,  in  Milan,  they  were 
originally  called  the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul's  (Pau- 
lines), which  name  they  exchanged  for  Barnabites, 
when,  in  1541,  the}*  were  presented  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  in  Milan.  Zaccaria,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  prophecy  and  of  working  mir- 
acles, died,  according  to  his  own  prediction,  July  5, 1539, 
at  Cremona.  Of  his  writings,  we  mention  a  compila- 
tion from  the  Church  fathers,  Deiti  NotaWi  Ravcolti  da 
Dicersi  A  ittori  (Venice,  1583;  printed  in  French,  Lyons, 
1625;  Latin,  by  J.  A.  Gallicus,  Axiomtita  Sacra).  See 
Aristua,  Cremona  Literata,  ii,88  sq.,  Bicdenfeld,  Monchs- 
orden,  i,  180;  Theol.  CniversaUexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Zacchaeana  is  a  local  name  for  the  Gnostics,  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  {Hare*,  xxvi,  3),  but  without 
adding  where  they  were  so  called. 

Zac'chur  (1  Chron.  iv,  26).    See  Zaccur. 

Zachalios,  au  ancient  Babylonish  writer,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii,  10)  as  the  author 
of  a  book  on  gems  and  their  magical  powers,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  king  Mithridates.  "  It  was  evidently 
a  writing  belonging  to  that  Gncco- Babylonian  literature 
which  was  so  widely  developed  during  the  centuries 
bordering  on  the  Christian  a?ra,  and  which  had  the 
same  connection  with  the  real  Chaukean  doctrines  as 
the  Grecian  literature  of  the  hermetical  books  had  with 
the  doctrine  of  ancient  Egypt"  (Lenormont,  Chaldaan 
Magic,  p.  176). 

Zacharia,  Ji'ST  Friedricii,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Haina,  in  Gotha,  in  1704.  He  studied 
at  Jena  and  Kiel,  was  appointed  at  the  latter  place,  in 
1 735,  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  in  1742  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Biblical  antiquities,  and  in  1747  to  that  of 
theology.  He  died  March  8, 1773.  He  published,  Dis- 
sertatw  sett  Commeniatio  SoUmnis,  Comma  Secundum 
Quinti  Hoseee  Capitis  Kxplicans  (Kiloni,1731) : — /Voyr. 
de  Usu  Liwjum  Ebraa  in  Philosophia  (ibid.  1736) : — 
Diss,  de  Ritibus  Scholasticit  Judaorvm  ( ibid.  1745  ). 
See  During,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv, 
767  sq. ;  Furst,  UibL  Jud.  iii,  540.    (B.  P.) 

Zacharias,  bishop  ok  Anagxi,  Italy,  was  sent  in 
A.D.  860,  as  one  of  the  legates  of  pope  Nicholas  I,  to 
Constantinople  with  letters  of  reply  to  those  of  the 
emperor  Michael  and  the  patriarch  Photiua,  making 
overtures  to  the  Church  of  Rome  for  svropathy  and  co- 
operation.   See  Neander,  Hut.  of  the  Church,  iii,  662. 

Zacharias  Stiiolasticvs,  bishop  ok  Mityi.knk, 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  (A.D.  536  )  which  deposed  Anthimii*, 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Zacharias  had  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  and  for  some  time  practiced 
as  an  advocate  at  Bery  tus.  He  is  the  author  of  A  mmo- 
nius  sire  de  Mundi  Opijicio,  a  dialogue  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  Christian  view  of  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  against  objections  to  it  raised  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Greek  philosophv.  It  was  first 
pnblished  at  Paris  in  1619.  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  Jean  Fr.  Boisaonade,  jEneas  Gazatus  et  Zacharias 


Mitylenmti,  de  Jmmortalitate  Animm  et  Mundi  Con- 
summation (  Paris,  1836 ).  He  also  wrote,  Disputa- 
tio  contra  hit,  gttie  de  Dttobus  Princtpiis  a  Manichao 
quodam  Scripta  et  Projecta  in  Viam  Publicam  Reperit 
Justinianus  Imperator  (Latin  interpretation  by  Turri- 
ano,  in  HM.  Pat.  Max.  Lugd.  ix,  794).  See  Brucker, 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  ii,  628;  Bitter,  Geschichte  der  christL 
Philosophic,  ii,  495;  Herzog,  ReaUEncykiop.B.  v.  (B.P.) 

Zacuto,  Aijraiiam.    Sec  Sakklto,  Abraham. 

Zacynthian  Manuscript  (designated  as  2)  is 
a  palimpsest  uncial  fragment  in  the  library  of  the  I  Sri  t- 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  which,  under 
an  evangelistary,  written  on  coarse  vellum  in  or  about 
the  13th  century,  contains  large  portions  of  Luke's  gos- 
pel down  to  xi,  33,  in  full,  well-formed  characters,  but 
surrounded  by,  and  often  interwoven  with,  large  ex- 
tracts from  the  Lectors,  in  a  hand  which  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  8th  century.  It  was  obtained  from 
Zante  in  1821.  The  entire  volume  roust  have  original- 
ly been  a  large  folio  (14  inches  by  11),  of  which  eighty- 
six  leaves  and  three  half-leaves  survive.  The  readings 
are  very  valuable.  They  were  communicated  to  dean 
Alford  for  the  fourth  edition  of  his  New  Test,  by  Dr. 
Tregelles,  who  has  since  (1861)  collated  and  published 
it  in  full.  See  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  p.  126 ; 
Christum  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1862;  Journ.of  Sac.  Lit. 
Jan.  1862,  p.  495.    See  Manlschikt. 

Zahat).    Sec  Gold. 

Zahalon,  Abraham  rkn-  Isaac,  a  Jewish 
writer  of  Spain,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century, 
is  the  author  of,  CB3b  SE^,  or  Healing  of  the  Soul, 
an  ascctical  work,  treating  on  repentance  (Venice, 
1595):  —  C'Slin  "P,  on  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mohammedan  calendar  (ibid.  1594-95)  :-DVl3X  9V\ 
a  grammatical  and  pordagogical  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Esther  (ibid.  1595).  See  Furst,  BSU.  Jud.  iii, 
641;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-  Lexikon,  a.  v.;  De' 
Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  Degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ. 
transL),  p.  333.    (B.  P.) 

Zahalon,  Jacob  ben-Isaac,  a  Jewish  writer  of 
Home,  was  born  in  1630,  and  died  at  Ferrara  in  1693. 
Besides  a  large  medical  work,  C^nn  nsijt,  he  left, 
in  MS.,  a  commentary  on  Isaiah,  entitled  PT-"  D 
SpS"':— a  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  HpS1  pbptp: 
—  disquisitions  on  Daniel,  bs,,2*T  b+  CCTVl: — 
homiletical  expositions  on  the  Pentateuch,  inn 
Zpyb  :— a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  hbns 
n5l\  etc.  See  Furst,  Bibl.  JutL  iii,  541 ,  Jocher,  AU- 
gemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  Degli  A  utori  Ebrei  ( Germ.  transL ),  p.  332. 
(BP.) 

Zahn,  a  German  philanthropist,  was  a  mason  of 
Bunzlau,  who  wandered  about  as  an  orphan  in  child- 
hood,  and  learned  to  read  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
He  carried  on  a  little  school  in  his  own  house  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans.  He  made  the  first  movement  tow- 
ards the  establishment  of  an  orphan-house  in  Bunzlau, 
and  went  to  Berlin  to  solicit  the  royal  sanction.  The 
corner-stone  was  hud  in  1755.  Zahn  became  the  first 
superintendent,  but  died  of  the  plague  in  1756.  The 
institution  was  conducted  from  that  time  by  Ernest 
Gottlieb  Woltersdorf.  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  in  the  18fA  and  19fA  Centuriti,  i,  146. 

Zair.  Condcr  suggests  (Hand-book  to  the  Bible, 
p.  427)  that  this  is  "  perhaps  the  ruin  Zueireh  on  the 
south-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea." 

Zallwcin,  Grkgorii's,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Obervinchtach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  Oct.  20, 1712.  In  1733  he  joined  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  received  holy  orders  in  1787. 
In  1744  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Wcsso- 
bruiiu,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  called  to  Straaburg, 
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in  Carinthia,  as  professor  of  theology,  Charch  history, 
and  canon  law.  In  1749  he  was  called  to  the  Salzburg 
University,  and  died  Aug.  9, 17G6.  Of  his  publications, 
we  mention,  Fontes  Originarii  Juris  Canonici,  etc.  (Salz- 
burg, 1764-55)  .-Jus  Ecdesiasticum  I'articulare  Get- 
mania  ab*£ra  Christi  usque  ad  Carolum  IX  Imp.  (ibid. 
1767)  : — Collections  Juris  Ecclesiastic*  A  ntiqui  tt  Sovi, 
etc.  (ibid.  1760)  -.-Prwcipia  Juris  EccUsiastici  Univer- 
salis et  Particulars  Uermania  (1763  sq.  4  vols.).  See 
Doling,  I  He  gelehrtm  Theologen  lieutschlands,  iv,  770; 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  IM.  ii,  8.    (R  P.) 

Zamora,  Alphonbo.  See  Alphonso  dk  Zamora. 

Zampiei  i,  Domkmco  (commonly  known  as  Domeni- 
chino),  an  eminent  Italian  artist,  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  1681,  and  received  his  first  instructions  from  Denis 
Calvart,  but,  on  account  of  severe  treatment  by  that 
master,  he  was  removed  to  the  Academy  of  the  Caracci. 
His  great  talents  did  not  develop  themselves  so  early  as 
in  many  other  painters,  and  his  studious  and  thought- 
ful manner  drew  from  his  fellow-students  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Ox ;  but  Annibale  Caracci  testified  of  his 
abilities  by  saying  to  his  pupils,  "This  Ox  will  in  time 
surpass  you  all,  and  be  an  honor  to  the  art  of  painting." 
In  the  first  contest  of  the  students  for  a  prize  after  he 
entered  the  academy,  Domenichino  was  triumphant ; 
but  this  triumph,  instead  of  rendering  him  confident 
and  presumptuous,  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  assidu- 
ity, and  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  patient  and 
constant  application  that  he  made  such  progress  as  to 
win  the  admiration  of  mime  of  his  contemporaries  and 
to  beget  the  hatred  of  others.  After  leaving  the  school 
of  the  Caracci,  he  visited  Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio, 
to  study  the  works  ofCorreggio  and  Parmiggiano ;  and 
soon  after  returning  to  Bologna  he  went  to  Kome,  where 
he  commenced  his  brilliant  career.  Cardinal  Agucchi 
was  the  first  to  patronize  him,  and  he  employed  him  in 
his  palace,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  three  pict- 
ures for  the  Church  of  St.  Onofria,  representing  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome.  He  was  employed  about 
this  time  to  assist  Annibale  Caracci  in  his  great  works 
in  the  Farnesian  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  he  executed  a 
part  of  them  from  the  cartoons  of  Caracci.  He  also 
painted  in  the  loggia,  in  the  garden,  from  his  own  de- 
signs, the  Death  of  Adonis,  in  which  he  represented 
Venus  springing  from  her  car  to  succor  her  unfortunate 
lover.  He  was  employed  by  cardinal  Borghcse  to  assist 
in  decorating  the  Church  of  San  Gregorio,  in  which  his 
Flagellation  of  St.  A  ndrea  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Car- 
dinal Farnese  next  employed  him  to  paint  some  frescos 
in  a  chapel  in  the  abbey  of  Grotto  Farrata,  where  he 
executed  several  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Nilo;  one 
of  these,  representing  the  cure  of  a  demoniac,  i»  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  productions  at  Rome.  Soon 
after  this  he  executed  his  famous  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, painted  for  the  principal  altar  of  San  Girolamo 
delta  Cavji.i.  a  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name, 
and  which  was  accounted,  next  to  the  Transfiguration 
of  Raphael,  the  finest  picture  of  Rome.  This  work  has 
experienced  some  removals,  but  has  been  returned  to  its 
original  place  and  copied  in  mosaic  to  preserve  the  de- 
sign, the  original  having  suffered  from  the  cfTects  of 
time.  His  next  great  work  was  in  the  Church  of  San 
Lodovico,  representing  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia.  His  great 
success  and  increasing  fame  had  by  this  time  so  excited 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was 
constrained  to  leave  Rome  in  disgust.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  resided  several  years  in 
the  quiet  practice  of  his  profession,  and  executed  some 
of  his  most  admired  works,  particularly  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes,  for  the  church  of  that  saint,  and  the  Ma- 
donna del  Rosario,  both  of  which  were  engraved  by 
Gerard  Audran  for  the  Louvre  at  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon.  The  fame  of  Domenichino  was  now  so  well 
established  that  intrigue  and  malice  could  not  suppress 
it,  and  pope  Gregory  XV  invited  him  back  to  Rome, 
and  appointed  him  principal  paiuter  and  architect  to 


the  pontifical  palace.  Cardinal  Montalto  employed  him 
to  decorate  the  vault  of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  where 
he  represented  the  four  evangelists,  with  angeW,  in  sues 
a  masterly  manner  that  they  were  the  admiration  of 
Italy  and  the  study  of  artists.  He  also  painted  in  the 
cha|>el  of  cardinal  Bandiui,  in  the  Church  of  San  Svl- 
vestro,  in  the  Quirinal,  four  pictures—  Queen  Father  Le- 
ft're  Ahasuerus,  Judith  urith  the  Head  of  H-l'femet, 
David  Flaying  on  the  Harp  before  the  A  i  L:  and  S<Jowmm 
and  his  Mother,  liathslieba.  Seated  on  ft  Throne— which 
were  esteemed  among  his  finest  work's.  Soon  after  be 
painted  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  in  the  Church  of 
San  Carlo  Catenari.  He  wu  next  invited  to  Naples  to 
paint  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarius.  He  executed  one  of 
his  most  admired  works  in  the  Palazzo  della  Torre, 
representing  the  dead  Christ  supported  on  the  knees  of 
the  Virgin,  together  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  Oliv- 
ers. But  his  life  soon  became  so  embittered  by  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  rivals  that  he  quitted  Na- 
ples in  disgust,  and  returned  once  more  to  Bologna, 
w  here  he  died,  in  1641.  His  work  as  an  architect  I 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  pontifical  palace  i 
Gregory  XV,  but  he  executed  various  other  work*,  par- 
ticularly two  designs  for  the  Church  of  San  Ignazio,  at 
Rome.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  complete  this 
edifice,  but  his  designs  were  combined  by  the  Jesuit 
Grassi  in  another  edifice.  Thereuj>on  Domenichino  re- 
fused to  funiiBh  additional  plans,  and  the  building  was 
transferred  to  Algardi.  In  Santa  Maria  Trasteve  re  he 
designed  the  rich  and  ingenious  entablature,  also  the 
chapel,  called  Delia  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa.  He  ako 
designed  the  greater  part  of  the  elegant  villa  Belvidere 
at  Frascati,  and  designed  and  erected  the  picturesque 
villa  Lodoviso  at  Rome,  the  gardens  of  which  he  laid 
out  with  a  number  of  verdant  walks,  and  divided  the 
grove  with  exquisite  taste.  No  better  proof  of  hi*  grt*t 
merits  as  an  artist  can  be  desired  than  the  fact  thai 
upwards  of  fifty  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by 
Gerard  Audran,  Raphail  Morghen,  and  other  famous 
engravers,  aud  that  many  of  them  have  been  frequent- 
ly copied.  Sec  Spooncr,  Diog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
p.  206,  1119 ,  Milizia,  Lives  of  Celebrated  A  rrai/erf*,  u, 
152. 

Zanchi,  Jkicomk,  a  clergyman  and  theologian  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Ahuno,  in 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  Feb.  2,  1516,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  historian  Zanchi.  He  entered  the  Augustiuian 
order  of  regular  canons  in  1531,  engaged  in  phiiusnpb- 

'  ical  and  theological  Studies,  and,  on  their  completion, 
came  with  his  friend,  count  Cetso  Martincngo  of  Brescia, 
to  the  monastery  of  Lucca,  where  Vermigli  was  teach- 
ing, and  where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin. 

:  They  soon  afterwards  came  into  notice  as  evangelical 
preachers,  and  were  compelled  to  flee— Martiuengo  to 
Milan  and  Geneva,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Ital- 
ian Church,  in  1552,  and  Zanchi  to  Switzerland  and 
Geneva,  in  1661.  In  1553  Zanchi  accepted  a  professor- 
ship of  the  Old  Test. at  St ras burg,  where  Marbach  and 
other  Lutherans  were  his  colleagues,  the  hssociatioe 
involving  him  in  controversies  u|*>n  the  doctrines  of 
the  antichrist,  predestination,  and  the  perseverance  of 

!  the  saints,  which  began  in  1561,  and  were  suptrficiaQy 

'  settled  by  arbitrators,  who  drew  up  a  formal  agree- 
ment, which  was  signed  by  all  the  clergy  and 
of  the  city,  Zanchi,  however,  appending  a 
to  his  signature  intended  to  prevent  his 
pelled  to  teach  what  he  did  not  receive  as  the  truth. 
Calvin  and  other  reformed  theologians,  however,  cen- 
sured the  yielding  temper  which  Zanchi  had  exhibited, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  speak  his  sentiments  men 
positively.  This  naturally  renewed  the  strife  and  in- 
volved disagreeable  consequences,  from  which  he  was 
glad  to  escape  by  accepting  a  call  to  Chiavenna  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Italian  congregation.  He  had  previously  de- 
clined repeated  calls  to  a  similar  post  at  Lynns.  Fakr 
teachers  and  uneasy  Italian  agitators  troubled  him  at 
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Chiavenna,  and  in  1564  a  pestilence  interrupted  the 
services  of  his  Church  and  compelled  his  retirement  to 
a  mountain  near  Piuri,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  a  sketch  of  his  controversy  with  Marbach, 
which  afterwards  appeared  under  the  title  of  Miscel- 
lanea (1566,  4to).    In  1568  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg,  and  rapidly  earned  the  first  place 
among  the  scholars  of  the  theological  faculty.    His  ad- 
vice was  sought  by  persons  in  even*  quarter  and  upon 
all  the  debated  questions  of  the  day,  e.  g.,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  Trinity,  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  replies 
in  great  number  were  written  to  inquirers,  sometimes  in 
the  name  of  the  faculty,  and  often  in  his  own  name,  all 
tending  to  the  confirmation  of  the  teachings  of  Reformed 
orthodoxy.    He  was  equally  zealous  and  influential  in 
the  work  of  introducing  a  strict  discipline  in  the  church- 
es of  the  palatinate.    Of  larger  theological  works  writ- 
ten by  him  in  this  period  we  mention  Be  Tribus  Elohim, 
etc.  (  157'.' ),  which  is  chiefly  important  as  collocating 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  antitrinitarians  based  their 
opinion* ;  Be  \atura  Dei,  etc.,  a  sort  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion especially  is  carried  to  its  logical  consequences; 
and  Iff  i  if  i  'bus       intra  Spatium  Sex  IHervm  Creatis, 
a  cosmology  in  which  dogmatic  hypotheses  and  phys- 
ical facts  are  intermingled— interesting  as  showing  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed, respecting  nature  and  natural  forces  in  that  day. 
A  fourth  work,  Be  Primi  llominis  Lapsu,  etc.,  was 
begun  at  Heidelberg,  but  not  completed.    A  Lutheran 
prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
Zanchi  was  dismissed.    The  newly  established  Univer- 
sity of  Neustadt-on-the-Hardt  received  him,  and  made 
him  it*  professor  of  the  New  Test,  in  1578,  and  this  post 
he  retained  until  he  died.  Nov.  19,  1590,  though  he  hail 
been  invited  to  return  to  Heidelberg  when  the  Palati- 
nate was  restored  to  Calvinism.    In  1577  he  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  confession  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  then  assembled  at  Frankfort,  which 
confession  was  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  Formula 
of  Concord.    This  work  became  the  basis  of  the  liar- 
monia  Con/.  Fidei  Orthodoxarum  of  Beza  and  Darueus 
(15*1 ).    His  children  collected  his  works  and  published 
them  after  his  death,  though  no  complete  edition  ap- 
peared prior  to  that  of  Geneva  ( 1C19, 3  vols.  fol.  8  parts). 
These  works  rank  among  the  leading  sources  of  the  Re- 
formed theologv  of  his  time,  but  are  ahead v  tainted 
with  the  scholastic  spirit.    See  Schmid.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1859;  Hcrzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.V. 

Z an chiu 8,  Basil,  a  learned  Italian  monk  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1501.  His  real  name 
was  Peter,  which  he  exchanged  for  Basil  when  he  be- 
came a  canon  regular.  He  »iudied  at  Rome  and  vari- 
ous other  places,  but  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  15(10.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  persecution,  for  some  cause  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  died  in  prison.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
Latin  poets  of  his  age.  His  I^atin  poems  were  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1540,  and  were  often  reprinted, 
lie  also  wrote  observations  on  all  the  books  of  Script- 
ure (Rome,  1553).  He  published  Epithctorum  Com- 
mentarii  (1512),  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared 
under  the  title  Bictionarium  Poeticum  tt  Epitheta  IV- 
trrum  Poeturum,  etc  (1012).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  v. 

Zanoah.  (1)  In  the  plain  of  Judah.  The  present 
Khnrbet  Zanua  lies  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Beit 
Net  til'  and  two  ami  a  half  south-east  of  Ain  Shems 
(Beth-Shcmeh).  and  is  "a  large  and  important  ruin  on 
nigh  ground,  mainly  east  of  the  road;  hut  remains  are 
also  found  on  the  hill-top  to  the  west,"  consisting  of 
chambers  with  arched  entrances,  foundations  of  house- 
walls,  traces  of  mills,  cave-tombs,  etc.  (.Memoirs  to  the 
Onlnance  Survey,  iii,  128).  (2)  In  the  hills  of  .ludah. 
The  modern  Khnrbet  Zanuta  lies  four  and  a  half  miles 
south-west  of  Es-Semua  (Eahtemoa),  and  one  and  a  half 


north-west  of  Attn,  and  consists  of  "heaps  of  stones 
and  foundations,  fallen  pillars,  caves  and  cisterns  on  a 
hill "  (described  in  the  Memoirs  to  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, iii,  410  nq.). 

Zauolini,  Antonio,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  18th 
century,  is  the  author  of,  Quastiones  e  Scripfura  Sacra 
(Padua,  1725):— lexicon  llebruicum  (ibid.  1732): — 
lexicon  Chalthiico-Rabbinicum  (ibid.  1747)  -.—Ratio  In- 
siitutioque  AdtlUcenda-  Lingua-  ChaUl.-Rabb.-Talmudica 
cum  Sinffularvm  Dialectorum  Exemplis  etiam  Latinitatt 
Ikmutis,  etc.  ( ibid.  1750  ).  See  FUrst,  liibl.  Jud.  iii, 
542  sq. ;  Wolf,  Ribl.  Ilebr.  iv,  312 ;  Steinschneider,  BibL 
Bandbuch,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Zauti,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  physician,  philosopher, 
and  poet,  was  born  in  1670,  and  died,  rabbi  of  Ven- 
ice, in  1729.  He  is  the  author  of  DCTOX  r:H3,  or  a 
metrorhy  thmic  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (Venice,  1719). 
See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  543 ;  De'  Rossi,  IHzionario 
Storioo  (tierm.  tranaL),  p.  335.    (B.  P.) 

ZanzaluB,  Jacob  (called  also  Baradaus),  a  monk 
of  the  6th  ceutury,  became  conspicuous  by  reviving  the 
Monophysite  ( q.  v. )  sect  of  the  Eutychians  ( q.  v. ). 
They  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  but 
these  had  ordained  Zanzalus  bishop  of  Edessa,  and  by 
his  zeal  and  unceasing  toil  he  left  the  sect,  at  his  death 
in  A.D.  588,  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  These 
are  known  as  Jacobites  (q.  v.). 

Zaremba,  Fklician  Martin  vox,  a  famous  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Zaroy,  in  the  Russian  government 
ofOrodno,  in  Lithuania,  March  15,  1794.  He  studied 
at  Dornat  for  a  political  career.  In  1816  he  was  made 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  IK17  engaged  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  college  for  foreign  affairs.  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  to  give  up  everything  and  to  work 
in  the  service  of  his  Master.  He  went  to  Basle  in 
1818,  and  having  spent  there  nearly  three  years,  was 
appointed  to  commence  missionary  operations  in  Crusia. 
Having  received  his  ordination  in  1821,  he  went  to 
Shusha,  which  became  the  nucleus  for  his  operations. 
In  1830  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  post  on  account  of 
feeble  health,  and  returned  to  Basle.  In  1835  he  again 
returned  to  his  post,  but,  on  his  way,  an  imperial  ukase 
i  forbade  further  operations.  All  representations  were 
in  vain,  and  Zaremba,  the  flrst  and  last  missionary  of 
the  Basle  Society,  left  Shusha  in  1838  for  Basle.  From 
1839  to  1864  he  travelled  through  Europe  in  behalf  of 
his  society,  but  in  1*65  he  was  struck  with  apoplexv. 
He  died  May  31,  1874.  See  Der  evangelische  BeuUn- 
bote,  1874,  No.  7.    (B.  P.) 

Zeal,  a  passionate  ardor  for  any  person  or  cause. 
The  word  in  Hebrew  is  nx:p,  kindh,  from  K!J3,  htnah, 
"to  flush"  with  [Mission.  The  Sept.  usually  renders  it 
by  JijXoc.  (the  New  Test,  term),  which  is  derived  from 
;»u»,  "to  lie  hot,"  Thus  we  say,  "a  fiery  zeal."  The 
psalmist  says  (Psa.  lxix,  9),  "The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me,"  or  consumed  me  like  fire  (see  Bauer, 
Be  Metsia  Zelo  pro  Bomo  Dei,  Viteb.  1744).  Zeal  is 
an  earnestness  arising  either  from  good  or  evil  motives 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  2;  1  Cor.  xiv,  12;  Col.  iv,  13).  Thus 
I'hiuehas  was  commended  because  he  was  zealous  for 
Jehovah  (Numb,  xxv,  11-13)  ;  but  Jehu,  when  he  slew 
the  priests  of  Baal  and  the  family  of  Ahab,  was  zealous 
in  order  to  gain  public  applause  (2  Kings  x,  16  31 ). 
Zeal  roar  Ik-  misdirected,  or  it  mav  be  honorable  (Phil, 
iii,  6;  GaLiv.17,18;  Tit.  ii,  14  ;  Psa.  lxix,  9;  John  ii, 
17).  Zeal  is  attributed  in  Scripture  to  Cod  as  well 
as  to  man  (2  Kings  xix,  31 ;  Isa.  ix,  7;  Ezek.  v,  13). 
There  are  various  kinds  of  zeal,  as  (I)  an  ignorant  zeal 
(Rom.  x,  2,  3) ;  (2)  a  persecuting  zeal  (Phil,  iii,  6);  (3) 
a  superstitious  zeal  (1  Kings  xviii;  (ial.  i,  14);  (4) 
a  hypocritical  zeal  (2  Kings  x,  16) ;  (5)  a  contentious 
zeal  (1  Cor.  xi,  16);  (6)  a  partial  zeal  (Hos.  vii,8);  (7) 
a  temporary  zeal  (2  Kings  xii,  xiii;  Gal.  iv,  15);  (8) 
a  genuine  zeal,  which  is  a  sincere  and  warm 
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for  the  glorv  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
kind (Gal.  iv,  18;  Bcr.  iii,  19).  This  last  is  generally 
compounded  of  sound  knowledge,  strong  faith,  and  dis- 
interested regard;  and  will  manifest  itself  by  self-de- 
nial, patient  endurance,  and  constant  exertion.  The 
motives  to  true  zeal  are  (1)  the  divine  command  (Rev. 
iii,  19):  (2)  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  his 
death  (John  ii,  17;  Acts  x,  38;  Tit.  ii,  14);  (3)  the 
importance  of  his  service ;  (4)  the  advantage  and  pleas- 
ure  it  brings  to  the  possessor;  (5)  the  instances  anil 
honorable  commendation  of  it  in  the  Scriptures :  Moi»os, 
Phineaa,  Caleb,  David.  Paul,  etc.  (Gal.  iv,  18;  Rev.  iii, 
15,  etc.);  (6)  the  incalculable  good  effects  it  produces 
on  others  (James  v,  20).  See  Reynolds  and  Orton  on  > 
Sactrd  Zeal;  Massillon,  Chart/es;  Kvans,  Christian 
Temper,  sermon  37;  Hughes,  Charming,  and  Chapin, 
Strmtm  on  Zeal;  Mason,  Christ.  Mor.  sermon  28 ;  Nat- 
ural History  of  Enthusiasm.  See  Faith  ;  Fakaticmm  ; 
Jkalocmy. 

Zealots  (^t)\wrai)  were,  in  a  technical  Jewish 
sense,  the  folkiwers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  or  GaliUean 
(q.  v.).  Josephus  s|>eaks  of  them  as  forming  the 
"fourth  sect  of  Jcwinh  philosophy,"  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Pharisees  chiefly  by  a  quenchless 
love  of  liberty  and  a  contempt  of  death.  Their  lead- 
ing tenet  was  the  unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  theocratic  constitu- 
tion. This  principle,  which  tl>ey  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  Roman  government,  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  pretext  for  deeds  of  violence  against  their 
own  countrymen,  and  during  the  last  days  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  (he  Zealots  were  lawless  brigands  or  guerrillas, 
the  pc-*t  and  terror  of  the  land.  After  the  death  of 
Judas  and  of  his  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  suf- 
fered crucifixion),  they  were  headed  by  Kleazar,  one  of 
his  descendants,  and  were  often  denominated  Sicarii, 
from  the  use  of  a  weapon  resembling  the  Roman  sica 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  1 ;  H'ar,  iv,  1-6;  vii,  8;  sec  1-ard- 
ner,  Credibility,  pt.  i.  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  ix;  Kitto,  Palestine, 
p.  741,  751).- Kitto,  s.  v.    Sec  ZKUmU, 

Zedner,  Joseph,  for  a  long  time  custodian  at  the 
British  Museum,  in  London,  was  bora  at  Gross-Glosgau 
in  1804,  and  died  in  Berlin.  Oct,  10,  1871.  He  wrote, 
Veber  dm  Wortton  in  der  hebr.  Sprache  (Berlin,  1817) : 
— A  usicahl  historisc/ter  .Stuck*  out  hebr.  tichrifstelUm 
row  //.  Jahrhunderts  bis  auf  die  tlegenwart  (Heb.  and 
Germ.  ibid.  1840) :-CrP.3X  B)WW,  or  Abraham  ben- 
Ezra's  Commentary  on  the  Hook  of  Esther  after  another 
Version  (I»nd.  185*)) : — Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Hooks 
in  the  Library  of  the  Hritish  Museum  (ibid.  1H07).  He 
also  contributed  to  the  Ha-Maskir  for  1859  and  1861. 
Sec  KUrsu  Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  546.    (B.  P.) 

Zegedin  (or  Sxegedin),  Stkimikn  dk,  an  emi- 
nent Lutheran  divine,  was  horn  at  Zegedin,  a  city  of 
Lower  Hungary,  in  loOo.  His  family  name  was  Kis. 
lie  studied  uiuk-r  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Witten- 
berg, taught  and  preached  Lutheranism  in  several  cities 
in  Hungary,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  who 
treated  him  with  great  cruelty.  He  subsequently  offici- 
ated as  minUtcr  at  Buda  and  in  many  other  places.  He 
died  at  Reven,  in  Hungary.  May  2,  1572.  He  left  the 
following  works,  which  were  afterwards  published:  As- 
sertio  de  Trinitate  (1573): — Tabula  Analytical  in  Pro- 
phetas,  I'salmos,  et  Xocum  TesUimentum  (1592):  — 
S/>ccw(W  Ilomtmum  Pontificum  Historicum  (  1602 ). 
See  Chalmers,  Diog.  Itict.  s.  v. 

Zeibich,  Carl  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Kilenburg,  June  19, 1717.  He 
studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  philology  at  Witten- 
berg, was  made  magistcr  in  1737,  on  presenting  a  dis- 
sertation, De  Chaldaicorum  Veteris  Testamenti  apud 
Judtros  Auctoritate.  In  1752  he  was  made  professor, 
and  died  Aug.  3.  17G3.  Of  his  writings  we  mention, 
De  Lingua  Judaorum  Htbraica  Temporibus  Christi  et 
Apottotorim  (Viteb.  1741):— De  Codicum  Veteris  Tes- 
OHmtaUtm  et  0< 


(ibid,  eod.): — De  Ritu  Baptizandi  in  Mot 
ab  Eunomianis  Hecemtioribus  Introducto  (ibid.  1752) : 
XvpptKTa  Antiquitatum  Tarsicarvm  a 
Veterum  Monumentis  CoUecta  (ibid.  1760).  See 
Die  geUhrten  Tkrologem  Deutschlands,  ir,  772  sq. ; 
liibl.  Jud.  iii,  547.  (B.P.) 

Zeibich,  Heinrich  August,  a  German 
gian,  was  born  at  Merseburg.  June  22,  1729.  and  died 
March  30,  1787,  at  Gera,  being  professor  of  elocution 
there.  He  is  the  author  of.  Vermischte  Betrachtmgem 
aus  der  Theologie  uml  PhilologU  (Leipsi<-.  1772-74,  3 
parts)  ;-•  Progr.  de  Velo  /liernstjymitano,  etc,  (Gera. 
1757):—  Von  dem  Grabe  Mosis  (ibid.  1758): — Progr.  <k 
Vento,  Pra-sentia  /Hcina>  Itocvmento  (ibid.  eod.)  :  —  Pr. 
de  ThurHtulo  Aureo  (ibid.  1768) :  —  /V.  de  RadLmit 
Mosis  Eacie  a  Cincinorum  Coinibus  Itefcntn  <  ibid. 
1764):— De  Censibus  liebnrorum  (ibid.  1764-66):—/* 
Circumcisionis  Origine  (ibid.  1770) :  —  Progr.  duo  de 
Miraculo  Manna  IsratlilictB  (ibid.  1770-71):  —  Pr. 
Isaaci  Ortus  in  Eabula  Orumis  Vestir/ui  (ibid.  1776):— 

Vaticinante  (ibid.  1783).  Sec  Winer,  Ifmnibuck  der 
theoL  Lit.  i,  31 ;  Flirst,  HiU.  Jud.  iii,  547.    (B.  P.) 

Zeisberger,  David,  a  Moravian  missionary  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  was  born  in  Moravia. 
Germany,  in  1721,  whence  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Herrnbut,  in  Cppcr  Lusatia,  for  the  sake  of  religious 
liberty.  He  was  educated  by  the  Moravians  in  Sax- 
ony, and  afterwards  lived  at  their  settlement  of  Nerren- 
dyk,  Holland.  In  1738  he  came  to  Georgia,  where 
some  of  bis  brethren  had  begun  a  settlement,  that  tbcv 
might  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Creeks.  Thence  be 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  assisted  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlements  of  Bethlehem  and  Naz- 
areth. Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  missionary  to  toe 
Indians,  and  labored  among  the  Delaware*  at  Sham- 
kin,  and  the  Innpiois  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  till  after  the 
breaking-out  of  war  in  1754.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
after  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  he  led  the  remnant  of 
the  Christian  Indians,  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  Phila- 
delphia, IV.  t  >  Wyalusing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  Brad- 
ford County.  In  1767  he  established  a  Church  among 
the  Monseys,on  the  Alleghany.  In  1772  be  penetrated 
still  farthcr,exploringthc  Muskingum  region, and  laying 
out  the  town  of  Schocnbrunn,  on  the  Tuscarawas  about 
ten  miles  from  the  present  Canal  Dover,  O.  Here  be 
was  joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  mission  was  greatly  enlarged.  In  1781. 
at  the  instigation  of  the  British  commandant  at  De- 
troit, a  party  of  Wyandots  broke  up  these  settle- 
ments, and  compelled  the  Christian  Indians  to  remove 
to  Sandusky.  The  missionaries  were  shamefully 
abused.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  ninety-six  of 
those  who  had  been  driven  to  Sandusky  returned  to 
their  former  homes  to  gather  their  corn,  and  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  Gnadenhmtcn  by  a  party 
of  the  white  settlers.  After  this  melancholy  incbteiit 
most  of  the  converts  dispersed,  and  Zeisberger.  with  a 
small  remnant,  went  to  the  Clinton  River  and  formed 
a  settlement  in  the  present  state  of  Michigan.  In  17*> 
he  returned  to  the  southern  shore  of  l-ake  Erie,  and 
soon  began  another  settlement,  which  he  called  New 
Salem.  In  1791.  however,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
Canada  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  other  Indians. 
There  he  founded  Fairfield  on  the  Thames.  In  179$ 
the  Moravian  Indians  received  a  grant  from 
of  the  tract  of  land  which  had  been  their 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas.  To  this  locality  Zeis- 
berger returned  with  some  of  his  converts, 
lished  a  new  station,  which  he  called  Goshen, 
remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  17,  1808.  Perhaps  r.  • 
man  ever  preached  the  gospel  so  long  among  the  In- 
dians, and  amid  so  many  trials  and  hardship*.  He  was 
a  man  of  small  stature,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  of 
a  cool,  intrepid  spirit,  with  a  good  understanding  aed 
sound  judgment,    Hia  portrait  is  prefixed  to 
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elder's  Xarratice.  Amid  all  bis  privations  and  dan- 
era  he  was  never  known  to  complain,  nor  ever  regret- 
ed  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer, 
le  would  never  consent  to  receive  a  salary,  although 
te  deemed  it  proper  for  some  missionaries.  He  trusted 
u  his  Lord  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  be  looked  to 
he  future  world  for  his  reward.  Free  from  selfishness, 
t  spirit  of  universal  love  filled  his  bosom.  A  more  per- 
ect  character  ha*  seldom  been  exhibited  on  the  earth, 
t  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  he  suffered  more  from  white 
nen,  called  Christians,  by  reasou  of  their  selfishness  and 
lepravity  and  hostility  to  the  gospel,  than  from  the 
ridians.  Had  the  back  settlers  of  our  country  partici- 
mi  ted  in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Moravians  the 
>enefit  to  the  natives  would  have  been  incalculable. 
Vmid  all  obstacles  the  brethren,  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
^eiaberger,  instructed  and  baptized  about  fifteen  bun- 
lred  Indians.  The  calm  death  of  those  who  were  mur- 
lered  at  Muskingum,  in  1782,  ia  a  striking  proof  of 
he  influence  of  the  gospel  on  men,  concerning  whom 
t  ia  sometimes  said  they  cannot  be  made  Christians. 
Vbout  1768  he  wrote  two  grammars  of  the  Onondaga, 
ii  English  and  German,  and  a  dictionary,  German  and 
indian,  of  more  than  seventeen  hundred  pages.  In  the 
■  i  i/i ; m\  or  language  of  the  Delaware*,  he  published  a 
spelling-!  ..  sermons  to  children,  and  a  hymn-book, 
runtaiuing  upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns,  translated 
>artly  from  German  and  partly  from  Knglish.  He  left 
ii  manuscript  a  grammar  in  German  of  the  Delaware 
anguage,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
reau;  also  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  translated 
nto  Delaware.  See  De  Schweinitz,  IJft  and  Times  of 
David  Zeisberger  (Philadelphia,  1870);  Heckewelder, 
Vttrratict  of  the  Missions  among  the  l/elaware  and 
^f<>hegan  Indiana  (ibid.  1820);  Allen,  Amer.  Hiog.  LHci. 
1857)  ;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  lirit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Zeitmann,  GOTTFMMJ  Thomas,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ster, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Cracow,  Poland, 
n  1C96.  On  account  of  the  war  between  Poland  and 
Sweden,  Zeitmann's  father  had  to  leave  his  country, 
uid  settled  at  Frankfort,  where  his  son  Hirschel  (this 
vas  Zeitmann's  name  before  his  baptism)  received  his 
•arly  education.  In  1707  he  was  baptized,  taking  the 
ihove-raentioned  name.  He  desired  to  learn  a  trade, 
nit  his  friends  advised  him  to  attend  the  gymnasium 
>f  St.  Anna,  at  Augsburg,  where  he  had  gone  on  account 
>f  being  persecuted  by  his  relatives.  In  1717  he  com- 
neuced  his  studies  at  Jena,  where  he  remained  till  1721. 
Having  passed  some  years  as  a  private  tutor,  he  was, 
ii  1728,  chosen  pastor  at  Oberode,  and  in  1736,  one  of 
he?  pastors  of  Frankfort  and  Sachsenhausen.  He  died 
Feb.  7,  1747.  His  biographer,  Dr.  C.  H.  Martin,  says  of 
i  i  m, "  Zeitmann  preferred  to  speak  in  Latin,  and  as  oft 
is  we  quoted  a  passage  of  Scripture,  whether  of  the  Old 
»r  New  Test.,  he  repeated  the  same  in  the  original,  with 
•hapter  and  verse.  He  never  entered  the  pulpit  with- 
out having  studied  his  subject  with  prayer  and  medita- 
i.»n.  His  delivery  was  distinct,  bin  voice  powerful; 
ie  could  be  heard  in  the  largest  church  in  Frankfort." 

;b.  p.) 

ZeU,  Matthew,  the  earliest  Reformed  preacher  of 
Strasburg,  was  born  in  1477  at  Kaisersberg.  in  Upper 
\l*ace,  and  graduated  in  theology  at  Freiburg.  In 
l.r>18  he  became  pastor  to  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg, 
inviug  already  been  strongly  influenced  by  Luther's 
Theses,  and  in  1521  he  took  decided  ground  as  an  evan- 
gelical preacher,  while  engaged  in  the  exposition  of 
he  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some  persons  traduced 
iim  for  his  course,  but  others  became  his  supporters, 
md  even  the  magistracy  of  the  city  pledged  themselves 
ti  his  defence  against  the  chapter.  In  1523  his  bishop 
brmulatcd  a  series  of  charges  against  him,  to  which 
Cell  replied  with  a  refutation,  which  was  at  the  same 
iroe  a  Scriptural  authentication  of  the  evangelical 
loctrines.  In  the  same  year  two  clergymen  publicly 
their  allegiance  to  the  papacy  and  entered 


into  wedlock,  and  Zell  improved  the  occasion  by  pub- 
lishing a  sermon  in  defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  himself  married.  On  Dec.  1, 
1523,  the  magistracy  directed  all  preachers  "to  pro- 
claim, freely  and  in  public,  to  the  people  nothing  but 
the  Holy  Gospel  and  the  doctrines  of  God,  and  what- 
ever may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  love  for  (tod  and 
our  neighbor."  A  few  months  later  all  the  married 
priests  were  excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  but  the 
measure  proved  ineffective.  ZeU  replied  with  an  Ap- 
ptllaliim,  and  the  citizens  continued  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  turn  away  from  Romanism.  Zell  was  as  liberal 
towards  all  who  believed  in  Christ  as  he  was  firm  in 
his  own  convictions.  He  gave  hospitable  entertain- 
ment to  the  fugitive  Schwcnkfeld,  and  refused  to  anath- 
ematize the  Swiss  because  of  their  opinions  respect- 
ing the  sacraments.  He  attached  no  great  importance 
to  formulated  creeds,  and  took  no  part  iu  current  dis- 
putes, nor  yet  in  Bucer's  attempt  at  union.  In  1534  he 
published,  in  the  name  of  the  Strasburg  clergy,  a  cate- 
chism (Kurtz*,  christliehe  Erbauung  fur  die  Kinder  u. 
Angohnden,  etc.)  for  beginners;  which  seems  suited 
rather  to  teachers  than  to  children.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  latter  class  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In 
1542  he  united  with  his  colleagues  in  sending  an  opin- 
ion respecting  images,  etc,  to  the  preachers  of  Frank- 
fort, which  decided  them  to  be  adiaphora,  and  which 
asserted  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
but  in  a  heavenly  and  not  bodily  manner.  Zell  died 
in  1548.  His  widow,  Catharine,  was  a  skilful  disputer, 
and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Schwenkfeld 
during  many  years,  besides  issuing  a  defence  of  her  as- 
sociation with  him.  She  also  wrote  a  brave  defence 
of  her  husband's  memory,  in  1557,  against  an  attack 
made  by  Louis  Rabus.  She  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  pious  benefactor  of  the  afflicted,  and  especially  of 
"poor  scholars"  and  such  as  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
Strasburg  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions,  not 
excluding  even  Anabaptists.  See  the  biographies  of 
Zell  and  his  wife  in  Riihrich,  Mittheil.  aus  d.  Gesch. 
fl.  Erang.  Kirche  d.  EUastts  (Strasburg,  1855),  iii,  89  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encylclop.  s.  v. 

Zell  a.  CotxciLOF  (Concilium  ZeUense  or  Teleptense), 
was  held  in  418,  at  Zella,  or  Telia,  in  the  province  of 
By  zacena,  in  Africa,  Donatianus,  bishop  of  Zella,  pre- 
siding.   Various  regulations  were  made. 

1.  Enacts  that  no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  holy  orders 
who  has  served  iu  war  after  baptism. 

2.  Enacts  that  every  bishop  shnll  be  consecrated  by 
three  bishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  and 
that  of  ihe  bishops  of  the  province*. expressed  in  writing. 

S.  Declares  that  one  bishop  only  cannot  consecrate 
another,  except  in  the  Roman  Church. 

4.  Exhorts  bishops,  priests,  etc.,  to  observe  continence. 

8.  Directs  that  the  Montanists  and  Novatianists  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  Church  by  imposition  of  hands. 

Sec  Mansi,  ConciL  ii,  1577.— Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  704. 

Zeller,  Christian  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  peda- 
gogue, was  bom  at  Hoheii-Eutringen,  near  Tubingen, 
March  29,  1799.  He  studied  law  at  Tubingen,  which 
he  did  not  practice,  but  gave  himself  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  education.  In  1820  he  founded  his  famous  in- 
stitution for  children  and  teachers  at  Beuggen-on-the- 
Rhine,  where  he  died,  May  1«,  I860.  He  published, 
Gottliche  Antuorten  auf  menschliche  Fragen  (2d  cd. 
Basle,  1852)  :— Kurze  Seelenlehre  (Stuttgart,  1846) 
Monatsblatt  ron  Heuggen,  which  contains  a  great  many 
essays  on  various  subjects.  Zeller  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  hymn-writer;  one  of  his  hymns,  (_!ott  bei 
mir  an  jedem  Ort,  is  found  in  an  English  translation  in 
Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  27  ("  My  God  with 
me  in  every  place").  See  Zuchold,  MM.  Tktol.  a.  Y.j 
Herzog,  Real  -  Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  Koch,  tieschichte  de* 
deutschen  Kirchenliede*.  vii,  188  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Zeller,  Hermann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Ncckarwcihinjxcn.  Am;  26.  lK(>7f  and 
died'at  Muhlhausen,  April  10, 1886.    He  is  best  known 
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U  the  editor  of  Ribluchet  Worterbuch  fur  das 
liche  Yolk  (3d  ed.  Leipsic,  1884).    (B.  P.) 

Zeller,  Johann,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
at  Zurich,  June  29, 1807,  and  died  July  6,  1839.  He  is 
the  author  of  Stimmen  der  dtulsehrn  Kirche  vbrr  da* 
Leben  Jtm  ton  Strauss  (Zurich,  1837).  His  Prediyten 
were  published  after  his  death  (1840).  Sec  Zuchold, 
BM.  TheoL  s.  v.    (ft  P.) 

Zemzem  is  the  name  of  a  well  at  Mecca  accounted 
sacred  by  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  spring  of  water  which  God  pointed  out 
to  Hagar  and  Ishmacl  when  they  were  driven  from 
the  house  of  Abraham  and  compelled  to  Bee  into  Ara- 
bia. The  Mohammedan  pilgrims  drink  of  its  waters 
and  believe  it  to  be  effectual  in  healing  diseases,  and 
even  in  purifying  the  soul. 

Zend-Avesta  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Paroecs  (q.  v.),  which  are  as- 
cribed i<»  Zoroaster  (q.  v.).  The  word  a  vest*  (acasthd) 
means  text,  or  oryiinal  text ;  zend,  or  zand,  means  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
searches it  would  seem  as  if  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  entire  collection  now  extant  were  farmed  by  avesta, 
or  text,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  send,  or  commen- 
tary, without  text.  The  term  zend  has  changed  its 
meaning  repeatedly.  Originally  it  indicated  an  author- 
itative interpretation  coming  from  the  highest  source, 
which  was  in  time  embodied  in  the  text  itself.  Later 
it  came  to  denote  a  translation  into  the  /VA/ri,  or  native 
idiom  of  Persia,  made  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  during 
the  Snssanian  period.  There  is  also  a  special  zend  doc- 
trinc  which  differs  considerably  from  that  contained  in 
the  avesta.  A  still  further  explanation  of  the  zend 
doctrine  is  the  paztnd,  a  word  which  often  occurs  in 
connection  with  avesta  and  zend. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "  Magi,"  as  the  Zoroastrian  priests 
were  anciently  called,  as  well  as  those  of  India  and 
Babylonia,  is  first  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah,  where  the 
chief  of  the  Magi  is  mentioned  among  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's retinue.  In  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  ii,  1)  the  Magi 
came  to  worship  Jesus  at  Bethlehem.  The  earliest  ac- 
count among  Greek  writers  is  furnished  by  Herodotus. 
There  are  also  accounts  by  Ctesiaa,  the  Greek  physician 
of  Artnxcrxes  II.  by  Denim,  Theopomus,  and  Hcrmip- 
pus.  Put  only  fragments  from  their  writings  remain, 
embedded  chiefly  in  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  I^crtius. 
The  writings  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  Pausanius,  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus  also  contain  more  or  less  information  on  the 
subject.  Among  the  Armenian  writers  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  tera  we  find  Eznik  and  Elizieus,  from  whose 
records  we  may  gather  that  the  Zoroastriaus  at  their 
time  were  split  into  two  parties,  the  one  called  Mog, 
the  other  Zcndik-  the  former  inhabiting  chiefly  Media 
and  Persia,  and  acknowledging  in  the  main  the  avesta; 
the  latter  living  principally  in  Bactria,  and  following 
the  traditional  explanations  or  zend  proper.  The  na-  I 
tions  of  modern  Europe  came  into  contact  with  the 
adherents  of  Zoroastrianism  in  the  western  parts  of 
India,  and  in  the  17th  century  some  MSS.  of  their  | 
sacred  Ixtoks  were  brought  to  England.  Hut  no  one 
was  able  to  read  them;  and  Hyde  himself,  the  cele- 
brated Oxford  scholar,  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
them  when,  in  1700,  he  wrote  his  learned  work  on  t  lie 
Persian  religion.  The  key  to  this  book  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Anquetil  Duperron,  a  young  Frenchman,  who 
went  to  Bombay  in  1754,  and  there  prevailed  on  some 
of  the  dustnrs,  or  learned  priests,  to  introduce  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  holy  language  and  rites,  and  to 
sell  him  some  of  their  most  valuable  works  written  in 
it.  In  1759  he  commenced  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Zend-Avesta.  In  17G1  he  returned  to  Paris  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  MSS.  in  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  in  1771  published  in  French  the  first  Euro- 
l>can  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  to  which  was  added 
a  great  deal  of  supplementary  matter.  This  work  pro- 
a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe.  In 


England  it  was  pronounced  a  forgery  by  almost  iH 
scholars.  In  France  there  was  but  one  opinion,  v"rz» 
that  English  scholars  were  trying  to  run  down  the  work 
out  of  sheer  spite  and  jealousy.  In  Germany,  howertr. 
opinions  were  divided;  for  while  some  acceded  to  a3 
the  arguments  arrayed  against  it,  there  arose  another 
renowued  German  scholar,  Kleuker,  who,  in  token  of 
his  complete  and  unreserved  trust  in  the  genuineness 
set  about  translating  Anquctil's  work  into  German, 
adding  much  supplementary  matter.  After  the  lap* 
of  more  than  fifty  years  Kash,  a  Danish  scholar,  under- 
took an  investigation  of  the  matter.  In  1K2»>  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  pointed  out  (as  had  been  done 
before)  the  close  affiuity  between  the  language  of  tlx 
Zend-Avesta  and  the  Sanscrit,  and  proved  it  to  be.  ik< 
a  corruption  of  Sanscrit,  but  a  distinct  language.  He 
also  proved  that  modern  Persian  is  derived  from  Zend, 
as  Italian  from  Latin,  and  this  gave  the  key  to  many 
of  the  errors  of  Anquetil 's  version.  The  learm-d  dusttu 
himself,  from  whom  Anquetil  derived  his  information 
of  the  language,  possessed  no  grammatical  knowledge 
of  it.  Hash  had  pointed  out  the  way,  Eugene  liurnouf 
followed  it.  He,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  father  <4 
Zend  philology.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  emi- 
nent scholar  devoted  all  his  energies  to  elucidating, 
commenting  on,  and  discussing  this  language,  and  the 
sacred  writings  couched  in  it,  and  in  publishing  text* 
and  translations.  In  Germany,  Olshausen.  Hopp.  Mul- 
ler,  Brockhaus  Spiegel,  Haug,  and  in  Copenhagen.  Wes- 
tergaard,  have  been  busy  ever  since  in  editing  an-i 
translating  the  Zend-Avesta  or  some  portions  «.f  it. 

The  Zend-Avesta  was  originally  of  very  great  oxter  u 
consisting  of  vastly  more  than  at  present.  Pliny  says 
that  Zoroaster  corn|>osed  two  milium  verses,  and  Alt a- 
vari,  an  Arabian  author,  says  that  his  writings  covered 
twelve  thousand  cow-skins.  But  from  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  830  B.<\,  to  the  se- 
cession of  the  Sassauida?,  in  A.D.  235,  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi  were  thrown 
into  the  background  by  Greek   ideas,  and 


nearly  lost.  When,  however,  the  Sassanida?  assumed 
the  rule  their  principal  endeavors  were  directed  to  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  their  unceasing 
after  the  ancient  fragments  of  the  Zoroastrian 
have  resulted  in  the  small  collection  which  we  now 
possess.  The  whole  Scripture  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  twenty-one  noils,  or  parts  each  containing  avesta 
and  zend,  that  is,  text  and  commentary.  The  number, 
twenty-one,  was  to  correspond  to  the  twentv-one  word* 
of  which  the  most  sacred  prayer  of  the  Zoroastrian* 
(the  Honor  or)  was  composed.  By  the  iinanimona  con- 
sent of  1m. ib  classical  and  Persian  writers  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  sacred  literature  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster 
himself.  They  are  supposed  to  l»e  the  substance,  or.  as 
was  subsequently  held,  the  %"ery  wonlsof  divine  revela- 
tions to  the  prophet  in  the  form  of  conversations. 

The  name  Zend-Avesta  belongs  more  part  icularly  to 
the  three  collections  which  are  severally  called  I  'mdidad. 
Yisperrd,  and  Yama,  while  the  remaining  writings  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Khorda-A  vesta,  or  small 
Avesta.  The  latter  contains  short  prayers  and  espe- 
cially the  Yasktt,  or  YesAts,  hymns  addressed  to  the 
different  genii. on  the  days  which  bear  their  names  and 
are  sacred  to  them,  or  on  the  days  of  those  genii  who 
are  considered  to  be  the  attendants  of  the  former. 

The  VenditLtd  consists  of  twenty  -  two  fargard*,  or 
sections  which  treat  of  cosmogony,  and  may  be  calkd 
the  religious  and  civil  code  of  the  old  Parse**,  The 
first  fargard  relates  how  Ahuru~  Mazda  (now  calle>! 
Ormuzd),  the  good  spirit,  created  the  several  countries 
and  places  (of  which  sixteen  are  named),  excellent  ami 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  that  Angro-  Manyvs  (now 
called  Ahriman),  the  evil  or  black  spirit,  created  in  op- 
position all  the  evils  which  infest  these  worlds.  In  the 
second  fargard  Zoroaster  bids  Yima  announce  to  man- 
kind the  sacred  law  which  he  had  taught  him,  but 
Yima  refuses  compliance  with  this  behcat-  He 
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bids  him  enlarge  the  worlds  and  make  them  prosperous. 
This  he  obeys,  and  carries  out  the  orders  given  him  by 
Ahura-Mazda.    The  third  fargard  enumerates  the  five 
things  which  are  the  most  agreeable,  then  the  five 
things  which  are  the  most  disagreeable,  and  afterwards 
the  five  things  which  convey  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  this  world.    The  fourth  fargard  may  be  termed  the 
criminal  code  of  the  Avesta.    It  enumerates,  in  the 
first  instance,  various  offences,  which  are  considered  to 
be  so  grave  as  to  affect,  not  only  the  person  who  com- 
mits them,  but  also  his  relatives,  and  then  proceeds  to 
define  the  pnnishments  incurred  by  the  offender.  The 
eight  following  fargards  contain  injunctions  in  reference 
to  impurities  caused  by  dead  bodies.    The  thirteenth 
fargard  begins  with  the  description  of  two  kinds  of 
dogs,  fhe  one  created  by  Ahura  -  Mazda,  the  other  by 
Angro-Manyus— the  killing  of  the  former  being  a  crim- 
inal, that  of  the  latter  a  meritorious,  act ;  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  dogs  in  general,  while  the  same  subject  is 
continued  in  the  fourteenth  fargard,  which  enumerates 
also  the  pennlties  for  injuring  dogs.    The  treatment  of 
young  dogs  is  likewise  the  subject-matter  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  fargard,  which,  in  its  first  sections, 
treats  of  sexual  offences,  and  the  bringing-up  of  illegit- 
imate children.    The  great  care  and  attention  given  to 
dogs  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try was  infested  with  wolves.    The  sixteenth  fargard 
teaches  how  to  treat  women  when  affected  with  im- 
purities.   The  seventeenth  fargard  treats  of  impurities 
caused  by  the  cutting  of  hair  and  the  trimming  of 
nails.    The  next  fargard  is  more  of  a  mixed  character ; 
it  treats  of  various  ceremonies,  and  gives  injunctions 
on  cleanliness,  decency,  and  moral  conduct.    The  nine- 
teenth fargard  relates  how  Angro-Manyus  endeavored 
to  kill  Zoroaster,  but  how  the  latter  successfully  de- 
fended himself  with  weapons  given  him  by  Ahura- 
Mazda.    Then  the  evil  spirit,  being  aware  that  it  had 
no  material  power  over  Zoroaster,  next  recorted  to 
temptations ;  but  those,  too,  were  defeated  by  the  proph- 
et, who  now  resolved  to  conquer  the  evil  spirit,  and  for 
this  purpose  addressed  to  Ahura-Mazda  various  ques- 
tions on  the  rites  of  purification  and  the  condition  of 
souls  after  death.    The  twentieth  fargard  give*  some 
information  about  the  first  man  who  understood  curing 
disease.    The  twenty-first  farganl  is  devoted  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  sky  and  the  luminous  bodies,  and 
comprises  invocations  of  the  clouds,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.     The  last  farganl  relates  that  Angro- 
Manyus,  having  engendered  disease*,  Ahum-Mazda  is 
compelled  to  devise  remedies  against  them.    The  book 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  various 
animals  and  other  objects  to  this  end.    The  form  of  all 
these  fargards  is  nearly  always  that  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Ahura-Mazda  and  Zon»aster,  and  the  same  form 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  two  other  portions  of 
the  Avesta,  which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
Vendidad. 

The  Yupered  contains  a  collection  of  prayers,  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  chapters,  resembling  the  younger 
Ytunat  next  to  be  noticed,  and  referring  to  the  same 
ceremonies.  The  Vispcred  and  the  Yasna  bear  promi- 
nently a  liturgical  character.  All  that  can  really  be 
held  to  emanate  from  Zoroaster  himself  are  the  five 
Gathns,  which  form  part  of  the  Yasna.  This  Yasna 
consists  principally  of  prayers  to  be  recited  at  the  sac- 
rificial rites,  such  as  the  consecration  of  Zoo  thru,  or 
holy  water;  of  the  Uaresona,  or  bundle  of  twigs  of  a 
particular  tree;  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  juice  of 
the  homa  (Indian,  soma,  q.  v.),  taken  to  be  an  emhlem 
of  immortality  ;  the  offering  of  certain  cakes,  etc  The 
whole  of  the  Yasna  now  comprises  seventy-two  chap- 
ters. It  consists  apparently  of  two  parts  belonging  to 
different  periods.  The  older  is  written  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Gat  ha  dialect,  and  was  considered 
sacred  even  at  the  time  when  the  other  books  of  the 
2nd  Avesta  were  composed.    This  M  older  Yasna  "  was 


divided  into  the  Gathas  and  some  minor  pieces.  The 
former,  five  in  number,  are  small  collections  of  sacred 
prayers,  songs,  and  hymns,  arranged  in  metre,  and 
exhibiting  philosophical  and  abstract  thoughts  about 
metaphysical  subjects.  The  name  itself  signifies  atmg. 
Their  metre  resembles  chiefly  that  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
They  are  without  rhymes,  aud  only  the  syllables  are 
counted.  The  first  bears  the  heading  (which  is  im- 
plied as  to  the  other  four),  "The  Revealed  Thought, 
the  Revealed  Word,  the  Revealed  Deed  of  Zarathustra 
the  Holy;  the  Archangels  first  sang  the  Gathas." 
They  are  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  exhortations  on 
the  part  of  the  prophet  to  forsake  polytheism,  and  to 
bow  only  before  Ahura-Mazda.  The  difference  between 
monotheism  and  idolatry  is  pointed  out  in  the  respec- 
tive sources  whence  they  flow, "existence "  and  "non- 
existence." The  mission,  activity,  and  teaching  of 
Zoroaster  are  dwelt  upon  more  or  less  in  all  the  Gathas, 
but  chiefly  in  the  second.  To  the  other  portion  be- 
longs the  "Yasna  of  Seven  Chapters," which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  by  early  disciples,  and  which  con- 
sists of  prayers,  in  prose,  addressed  to  Ahura- Mazda, 
the  angels,  the  fire,  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  other 
spiritual  beings,  genii  presiding  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  good  creation.  There  is  also  a  chapter  contain- 
ing a  formula  by  which  the  ancient  Iranians  were 
received  into  the  new  religious  community.  The  so- 
called  younger  Yasna,  written  in  the  common  Zend 
language,  is  of  more  varied  contents,  such  as  an  invi- 
tation to  Ahura-Mazda  and  all  the  good  spirits  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrifice,  pieces  referring  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  drinking  of  the  homa  juice,  the  praises  of  the 
genius  Serosh,  and  a  commentary  on  the  most  sacred 
prayers,  . 

fhe  Fonte  are  in  twenty-four  divisions.  Yasht  (years) 
means  worship  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  in  the 
Avesta  indicates  certain  laudations  of  sacred  persons 
and  objects,  called  yazatas  (uad),  or  angels;  and  in  so 
far  different  in  nature  from  the  invocations  in  the  Yasua 
and  Vispered  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  divine  beings 
are  invited  promiscuously,  the  single  yashts  are  ad- 
dressed to  individual  minima.  In  these  songs  arc  also 
found  the  primary  sources  of  the  legends  contained  in 
the  Shah-naroeh. 

There  yet  remain  some  smaller  pieces.  Khorda- 
A  vesta,  which  are  now  used  by  the  Parsers  as  common 
prayers,  such  as  the  five  Sijayish,  addressed  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  water,  and  the  fire;  the  Africans,  or 
blessings  to  be  recited  over  a  certain  meal  prepared  for 
an  angel  or  a  deceased  person  ;  the  five  Gabs,  or  prayers 
to  the  angels  set  over  the  five  different  times  of  the  day 
and  night;  and  finally  the  Sirozuh,  or  thirty  days,  be- 
ing a  calendar,  or  rather  an  enumeration,  of  the  thirty 
divine  beings  that  preside  over  each  of  the  days.  It  is 
chiefly  recited  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  death  of  a 
man. 

The  religious  belief  taught  in  the  Avesta  rests  on  the 
dualism  of  the  two  great  principles — Ahura-Mazda.  or 
the  good,  and  A  ngro-Manyui,  or  the  evil  principle.  The 
genii  subordinate  to  the  former  arc  the  Amt»ha-*pentu», 
six  of  whom  are  named  in  the  Yasna,  viz.,  Vohumano, 
who  protects  living  beings;  Asha-vahishta,  or  the  genius 
of  fire;  Kshathra-vairva.  or  the  genius  of  metals;  Spenta- 
armaiti,  or  the  genius  of  earth ;  Hauroat,  or  the  genius 
of  water;  and  Ameretat,  or  the  genius  of  the  trees. 
They  are  severally  opposed  by  the  Dnat,  or  daemons, 
subordinate  to  Angro-Manyus,  viz.,  by  Akomauo,  Andar, 
Saurva,  Naonghaithi,  Tauru.  and  Zairicha.  Other  dae- 
mons are  named  in  the  Vendidad.  The  worshipers  of 
fire  belong  to  Ahura-Mazda,  whereas  the  worshippers 
of  the  Uevas  are  possessed  by  Angro-Manyus.  See 

ZoltOASTKR. 

The  worship  taught  by  Zoroaster  seems  lo  have  been 
of  the  simplest  kind,  the  adoration  of  fire  by  means  of 
hymns  and  offerings,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  taken 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom, an  essential  concomitant  of 
the  sacrifice  being  the  juice  of  the  homa  (or  soma),  which 
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occupies  an  important  part  alio  in  the  Yedic  rite*.  This 
worship,  however,  must  n«>t  be  confounded  with  the 
complicated  ritual  of  later  period*  of  the  Parscc  creed, 
which  assumed  a  similar  development  to  that  based  by 
the  Hindus  on  the  Bigveda  text,  and  is  indicated  by 
several  portions  of  the  Avesta,  which  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  its  earliest  part.  At  the  present  day  even' 
I'arsee  child  is  taught  to  repeat  long  passages  in  the 
original  Zend;  but  hardly  a  single  word  of  that  language 
is  intelligible  even  to  the  I'arsee  priests  or  dusturs. 

I.iieraturr. — In  the  Zend  language  this  consists  chief- 
ly of  its  translated  text,  the  accompanying  glosses,  and 
a  few  independent  works  in  the  same  language,  the 
Huzvaresh,  or  literary  I'chlevi,  as  the  bundeketk  and 
the  Ikn-karb,  of  much  later  date.  It  is  an  important 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  Avesta;  yet  its  inter- 
pretation is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  That  part  of 
the  Zoroastrian  literature  which  is  composed  in  the  so- 
called  I'arsee  dialect  is  of  still  more  modem  date  and 
limited  extent,  Glosses  or  interpretations  of  the  A  vest  an 
texts,  called  Pa~Zend,  versions  of  certain  portions  of 
them  and  of  I'ehlevi  texts,  sundry  invocations  and  as- 
criptions of  praise,  and  expositions  of  I'arsee  doctrine, 
constitute  nearly  its  whole  substance.  Several  passages 
of  these  texts  were  published  iu  Spiegel's  Partee  Gram- 
nuir(  Leipatc,  1861),  After  the  settlement  of  the  I'arsees 
in  India,  a  Sanscrit  version  of  the  Yasna  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  Avestan  text  was  made  by  Nerioseogh.  It 
lias  been  published  in  a  Latin  transliteration  by  Spiegel 
(I*i|»ic,  1861).  See  Spiegel,  Aretta;  die  keiiigen 
JSckri/ien  der  Partem,  out  drm  Grvndtext  ubertetzl  (Leip- 
sic,  1852-68,  8  vols.;  Eng.  ed.  of  the  same  bv  Bleek. 
Load.  1864);  Haug,  fiafojaj  (1st  ed.  Bombay,  I86f)i 
Hnvelacque,  Grammaire  il*  la  Ixmtpte  Zende  (Paris. 
1878);  Harlesz,  Arestti,  Lirre  Sucre  det  Sectateurt  de 
Zimnutre  (Liege,  1875-78,3  vol*.):  Burnouf.  I'mdidad- 
Sade ;  Olshauscn,  Vemlidod  Zewl-A  rett* ;  Kask,  Alter 
vnd  .t'.chtheit  der  Zendsprackt  ;  Spiegel, BtVtUm  \!t>r 
tkttmtkunde  (Leipsic,  1872,  1878,  2  vols.);  Midler,  Ckipt 
from  a  German  W'orktkop,  vol.  i,  lectures  v-viii.  For 
the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  see  l'ietraszen.nki. 
A  bi  i>/4  de  Ui  Grammaire  Zend  (Berlin,  1861,8ro);  Haug. 
Outlin,*  ..fZmd  Grammar  (Bombay,  1862, 8 vo). 

Zend  Language.    See  Zkxd-A vesta. 

ZenkeL  Gkoko  Pktkk,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  March  20,  1717,  at  Schwarzenbach, 
in  Bavreuth.  He  studied  theology,  <  iricntal  languages, 
ami  natural  sciences  at  Jena.  In  1740  he  was  permitted 
to  lecture,  and  in  1740  was  made  adjunct  to  the  philo- 
sophical faculty.  In  1754  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
philosophy  to  Krlangen,  and  opened  his  lectures  with 
an  address,  lie  Melkttdo  Ikjcrtidt  apud  I  eieret  lltbrteot. 
In  1755  he  resigned  his  DOaitioD,  and  died  Dec.  14,  1760. 
He  wrote,  Commenlarii  Grammatiri  Kbraa>  /.intjutt 
(Jena,  1748,  lH9):-Commetdariut  F.cangelico-llomilrli 
cut  (ibid.  1747  a.  o.) : — Beitrdye.  tur  Yerlheidiifung  der 


\  of  the  3d  century,  Baronins  to  A.D.  200,  others  to  A_P. 
450-500.  It  would  seem  that  they  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  a  bishop  who  was  endowed  with  earnestae* 
and  dignity  of  character  as  well  as  theological  fearmac. 
and  who  presided  over  an  established  Church  and  a  ret 
ularly  organized  clergy.  See  F easier,  Institvt.  Patrol^, 
(Oenipont,  1851),  i,  78  sq.;  Wetzer  u.  Welle.  JTtrrsW 
Isrikon,  s.v.;  Jazdzewski.  Zeno,  VeronenttM  Epite.  ikat- 
isbon,  1862) ;  Horner,  hnhcickl»ng»g*ick  d.Ltkrenml 
I'erton  Ckristi,  2d  ed.  i,  754  sq. ; 
a.  v. 

See  Tapjior. 

See  Stoic  PinuMorirr ; 

Zentgrav.  Joiiann  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theol&gjfl 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Strasburg.  May  21.  1642.  H* 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  was  in  1676  professor 
in  his  native  city,  in  1G78  doctor  of  theology,  and  died 
Nov.  28, 1707.  Zentgrav  was  a  voluminous  writer.  A 
complete  list  of  his  writings,  embracing  all  department! 
of  theology,  is  given  by  Jucher, 
Ltxikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Zephyrua,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
of  the  west  wind,  was  a  son  of  Astneus  and  Eos.  H« 
was  represented  in  Athena  on  the  tower  of  w  inds,  Ugtu- 


Afotaitchnt  lUliyvin.  etc  (Got ha,  11 


oo,  £  vo, 


is.):  — 


Dim,  Pkitotogica  de  Sqmltura  CkrittifOd  Locum  £aoM 

liii.  9  ( Jena,  1754  ).  Sec  During,  l>ie  geleUrtm  Theobujen 
J^utiuhlantU,  iv,  1x2  sq.;  Furst,  BiU.  JuiL  iii,  550;  Stein- 
achneider,  BiU.  Ilamlbuck,  p.  1 52,    (  B.  P.) 

Zeno,  a  reputed  bishop  or  Vkhona,  and  alleged 
author  of  ninety-three  sermons,  which  were  published 
in  IfiOfl  by  Jacob  de  Lenco  ami  Albert  Castellan  under 
the  title.  A".  Zenoni  Kpitc.  I'eronent.  Sermimet,  after  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  found  fifty  years  before  in  the 
episcopal  library  of  Verona  by  Guarinus.  These  ser- 
mons wen-  previously  wholly  unknown,  and  Zeno  him- 
self lived  only  in  a  few  miracle  legends.  He  was 
represented  with  a  fish  attached  to  his  angle  or  epis- 
copal staff,  because  he  had,  while  angling,  delivered  a 
drowning  man  from  the  clutches  of  the  devil.  Eleven 
of  the  sermons  are  certainly  not  by  the  author  of  the 
general  maw.  The  age  of  the  collection  is  variously 
estimated:  Vogel.  in  Herzog  (following  Doner),  dating 
them  Lack  perhaj»  to  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half 


Antique  Figure  of  Zepbyrus. 


ly  draped  with  a  mantle,  because  he  was  the  warmest 
wind.  In  the  lap  of  his  mantle  he  carried  a  quantity 
of  flowers. 

Zer  (Heb.  Ttfr,  11,  rock ;  Sept.  by  misapprebeosisa. 

I  Ti'y>aC"  Vulg.  »SVr),  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  Xapkuii 
i  Josh,  xix,  85),  where  it  is  named  between  Ziddiat  aad 
Hamnath;  but  from  the  absence  of  the  oopadanrv 
("and")  between  this  and  the  preceding  name,  a*  veil 

1  as  from  the  total  ("  nineteen  cities")  in  ver.  33,  it  is  eri- 
dently  a  part  of  the  preceding  name,  Ziddim-z*r.  v* 
Zioihm.  Schwarz  remarks  (Palett.  p.  182)  that  Zerw 
mentioned  iu  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (MeyiUak,  i,  at 
lying  near  Ziddim. 

Zera  Abraham  (CPHiSt  ???)  is  the  title  at  a 
grammatico-historical  commentary  on  the  Pentaiearh. 
written  by  Abraham  Seen,  of  Brzesr,  in  th«  17th  ces>- 
tury,  and  published  at  Sulzhach  iu  1685.  See  Dv'  Kosm. 
IHzhnario  Storicn  (Germ.  transL),  p.  65 ;  Furst,  BiU. 
Jud.\,\\.  (B.P.) 

Zerduat.    See  Zoroartkr. 

Zereda.  The  present  Sttrdnk  lies  twenty-one  a»J 
a  half  miles  north-west  of  Beitln  (Bethel),  and  is  "a 
small  village  on  a  hillside,  with  a  garden  to  the 
of  it,  and  the  spring  Ain  Jelaziin  on  the  east"  {Me 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ii,  295). 

Zerremer,  Hkixrich  Gottlieb,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wernigenvte.  Msn  s 
8,  1750.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and,  after  cnarpJrtiac 
his  studies,  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  I  .aim  aad 
mathematics  at  Khwterbergen.  In  1775  be  was  calW 
as  pastor  to  Bayendorf.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  first 
preacher  at  I  Orenburg,  tn  the  duchy  of  Halberstavh. 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  at 
Halberstadt,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10, 181 L    He  was  a 
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teemed  in  bis  day,  though  oflittle  value  for  the  present. 
They  are  given  by  Doring,  in  his  Die  geUhrten  Theo- 
hgen  Deutschiands,  iv,  787 ;  see  also  Wiuer,  Handbuch 
der  thtoL  Lit.  i,  192, 1%,  226,  233, 218, 394.    (R  P.) 

ZoBtermann,  August  Christian  Adolf,  who 
died  at  Leipsic,  March  16,  1869,  doctor  and  professor,  is 
the  author  of,  De  Batilicis  Libri  Tret  (Leipsic,  1847) : 
—  l)U  atitilcen  und  chrutlichen  Basiliken  nach  ihrrr  Eut- 
sfthung,  Aushildung  und  Be2iehum/  zueinander  darges- 
telU  (1847).    See  Zuchold,  Iiihl.  Theol.  a.  v.    (It  P.) 

Zickler,  Frikdricii  Samiku,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bora  Nov.  14,  1721,  at  Schwabs- 
dorf,  in  Weimar.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he  was 
made  magister  in  1744,  on  presenting  a  dissertation, 
Ad  Vaticiuium  Jacobaeutn  Genes,  xlix,  12.  In  1768  he 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  jubilee  of 
the  Jena  University  was  made,  doctor  of  theology,  pre- 
senting a  dissertation,  De  Glorioso  Servatoris  in  Calum 
Adscensu.  In  1760  he  went  to  Erlangen  as  third  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  university-preacher.  He  opened 
his  lectures  with  a  dissertation  on  De  opSoloiia  et 
opSorofiia  Xecessarii*  in  Doctore  EccUsue  Requisitis. 
He  returned  again  to  Jena  in  1768.  advanced  rapidly, 
and  died  April  25,  1779,  having  four  years  before  been 
chosen  first  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote,  Diss.  I 
et  It  Historico-  Exegeticat,  Religionem  Bestiarum  ab 
sEgyptiis  Consecratarum  ExjHinentes,  etc.  (Jena,  1745— 
46) : — Diss.  Exrgetica  Station  EccUiias  A'ori  Eaederis 
Primara  a  Jereminj  Hi,  14  sq^  Pradictum  Exponent 
(  ibid.  1747  ) :  —  Chaldaismus  DanUlis  Prophets,  etc. 
(ibid.  1749,  etc).  See  Doring,  Ltie  gelehrten  Theologen 
Deutschiands,  iv,  789  aq.  \  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  550. 
(R  P.) 

Ziddim.  The  modern  Hatiin  lies  seven  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  north-west  of  Tiberias,  and  four  and  three 
quarters  south-west  of  Mcjdcl  (Magdala);  it  contains 
several  rock-cut  tombs  to  the  west,  and  the  wady  of 
Neby  Shuaib  (Jcthro)  on  the  south  (Memoir*  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  i,  384). 

Ziegenbalg,  BaktholomXus,  a  well-known  Prot- 
estant missionary  of  Germany,  was  bom  June  14, 1683, 
at  Pulsnitz,  in  Lusatia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  where 
A.  H.  Franckc  enlisted  him  for  missionary  service.  On 
Nov.  29, 1705,  he  left  Tor  Tranquebar  with  his  friend 
PlDtschow.  For  a  time  hU  work  was  opposed  by  the 
Danish  officers,  but  finally  he  succeeded.  Having  mas- 
tered the  language,  he  translated  Luther's  smaller  cate- 
chism, the  New  Test.,  and  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Test,  into  the  Malabar  language.  He  also  found- 
ed schools  and  built  chapels  there.  In  1714  he  returned 
to  Europe,  to  return  again  to  Tranquebar  in  1716,  where 
he  died,  Feb.  23,  1719.  He  published,  Grammatica 
Damulica  (Halle,  1716) :— together  with  J.  E.  GrUndler, 
he  published  Theohgia  Thetica  in  qua  Omnia  Dogmata 
ad  Salutem  Cognoscentlam  Secessaria  Perspicua  Metho- 
do  Tractantur,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1856).  See  German, 
Ziegenbalg  und  Plutschow  (Erlangen,  1868,  2  vols.) ; 
Theohgisches  VniversalUxikon,  a.  v.;  Zuchold,  BibU 
Theol.  ii,  1491.    (R  P.) 

Zlegenbein,  Joiiass  Wilhxlm  Homoca,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1766  at 
Braunschweig.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  his  native  place,  and  advanced  in  1803  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  duchy  of  Blankenburg. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Michaelstein,  and 
died  Jan.  12,  1824.  Ziegenbein's  writings  are  mostly 
of  a  pedagogical  nature.  He  translated  from  the  French 
Senebrier's  lives  of  Calvin  and  Beza  (Hamburg,  1789); 
from  the  English  Priestley's  Comparison  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Moses  triih  those  of  the  Hindus  and  other  An- 
cient Nations;  Tie  Life  of  Gibbon,  etc  See  Doring, 
Die  geUhrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  793  sq. ;  Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  142;  ii,  73,  95,  228,  237, 
239,  245,  248,  260,  339,  354;  Fttrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  650. 
(R  P.) 

Ziegler,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed  min- 


„  born  at  Reading,  Pa.,  July  11,  1804.  His 
parents  removing  to  New  Berlin,  Union  Co.,  in  his  in- 
fancy, his  youth  was  spent  there.  He  was  a  saddler  by 
trade, and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  work;  but  his  mind 
being  turned  towards  the  ministry,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia;  stud- 
ied theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Carlisle;  was  licensed  in  1830,  and  became  pastor  of 
some  congregations  in  York  County ;  was  called  to  the 
Kreutzcreek  charge,  where  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  yeans  which 
were  devoted  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  York. 
He  died  May  28, 1876.  He  preached  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  German,  which  be  spoke  with  great  fluency,  ac- 
curacy, and  elegance.  His  preaching  was  calm,  clear, 
and  impressive.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  pleasant, 
open-hearted,  kind,  and  sympathizing.  See  Harbaugh, 
Eathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  v,  199. 

Ziegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  15.  1763,  at 
Scharncbeck,  in  Ltlneburg.  He  studied  at  Gottingen, 
some  time  lectured  in  the  Gottingen  University,  and 
was  called,  in  1792,  as  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock. 
He  died  April  24,  1809,  leaving,  De  Mi  mis  Romanorum 
Commentatio  (Gottingen,  1788) :  —  Vollstdndige  EinUi- 
tung  in  den  Brief  an  dU  Hebraer  (ibid.  1791)  :—Progr. 
A  dit.  HUtoria  Dogmatis  de  RetUmptione,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.) : 
— Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  tUs  Glnuben*  an  das  Daseyn 
Gottes  in  der  Theologie  (ibid.  1792).  See  Diiring.  Die 
geUhrten  Theolitgen  Deutschhinds,  iv,  798  sq. ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  32,  90, 211,  572,  596,  599,  610; 
FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  551 .    (B.  P.) 

Zierold.  Joiiasn  Wn.iiKLM.a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  May  14, 1669,  at  Neustadt-ober- 
Wicsenthal,  in  Meissen.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  trav- 
elled extensively  through  Austria,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, was  appointed,  in  1696,  pastor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Groningcn  College  in  Stargard,  received 
the  doctorate  of  theology  in  1698,  and  died  Sept.  1, 
1731.  He  wrote,  Anahgismns  Xominum  et  lUrum  ex 
P«a.i  ( Stargard,  1701 ):  —  SSVI  1X3  oder  deutliche 
Erlauterungen  der  heiligen  Schrijl  (leipsic,  1715):— 
Der  Prediger  Salomo  aus  der  Bedeutung  der  Buchstaben 
(ibid,  eod.) : — Der  Prophet  Obadja,  etc.  (ibid,  eod.) : — 
Der  Prophet  Joel,  etc  (ibid.  1720).  See  Hildebrand, 
llirten  nach  drm  llerzen  Gottes  zu  Stargard ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  GtUhrten-Lexikon,  a.  v. ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
651.  (B.P.) 

Zigabenus,  EuTHYMiL's.  See  Eutuymics  Ziga- 
bknis.  r 

Ziller,  TfisKON,  a  German  philosopher,  was  born 
Dec.  22, 1817,  and  died  April  20,  1882.  at  Leipsic,  doctor 
and  professor  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Her- 
bart,  whose  system  he  followed.  Ziller  published,  Die 
Regkrung  der  Kinder  (1859): — GrundUgung  zur  Lehre 
rom  erzUhemlen  Vnterricht  (1861) :—  Vvrlesungen  uber 
allgemeine  Pddugogii  (1876) :— .4  llgemeine philosophised 
Et'hik  (1880).  In  I860  he  started  with  AUihn  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  exakte  Philosophie  l*M  Sinne  des  nevertn 
philosophischen  Realismus.  He  also  organized  the  so- 
ciety of  scientific  pedagogies,  whose  organ,  the  Jakr- 
biicher,  be  edited  for  fourteen  years.    (B.  P.) 

Zillerthal,  a  valley  of  Tyrol,  stretching  for  about 
five  miles  along  the  Ziller,  between  Salzburg  and  Inns- 
bruck, and  inhabited  by  about  15,000  souls,  has  become 
memorable  in  Church  history  on  account  of  the  infa- 
mous manner  in  which  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  an  evangelical  rising  which  took 
place  in  our  century.  As  in  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many, the  Reformation  found  its  way  into  Salzburg  and 
Tyrol,  but  it  was  suppressed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  in  Salzburg,  by  the  archbishops,  and  in 
Tyrol  by  the  government,  in  connection  with  the  no- 
bility and  the  ecclesiastics.  In  1730  archbishop  Frinian 
a  cruel  persccutiou,  with  a  view  of  cxtcr- 
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minating  all  adherents  to  the  evangelical  faith.  Nev- 
ertheless it  reappeared  in  the  Zillerthal  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  As  soon  as  the  Roman 
clergy  became  aware  of  the  danger,  the  number  of 
priests  was  doubled  in  the  villages  and  the  strictest 
watch  was  kept.  When,  in  1832,  the  emperor  Francis 
of  Austria  visited  the  valley,  the  evangelical  Ziller- 
thalera  petitioned  him  in  behalf  of  their  religion.  The 
emperor  promised  to  do  what  he  could.  When  the 
Roman  clergy  became  aware  of  this,  they  resorted  to 
violent  measures.  The  toleration  edict  of  Joseph  II, 
and  the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  were 
thrown  aside,  and,  instigated  by  the  fanatical  clergy, 
the  provincial  estates  of  Tyrol  decreed  that  no  split  in 
the  Church  of  the  country  should  be  allowed,  that  those 
who  would  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
leave  the  country  and  settle  under  an  evangelical  prince. 
But  before  this  could  be  effected  the  Evangelicals  had 
to  suffer  many  things.  Being  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  their  neighbors  were  warned  against  holding 
any  kind  of  intercourse  with  them.  The  children  of 
the  Evangelicals  were  forced  to  frequent  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  where  they  were  placed  on  separate 
seats,  as  "  children  of  the  devil,n  apart  from  the  "  Chris- 
tian children."  When,  after  eleven  years  of  perpetual 
chicanery,  the  Evangelicals  were  advised  from  Vienna 
that  they  could  emigrate,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia,  in  1837,  and  by  his 
humane  intercession  they  were  allowed  to  sell  their  es- 
tates and  remove  to  his  dominions,  where  they  were 
settled,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  souls,  in  llohen- 
Mittel,  and  Nieder-Zillerthal,  in  Silesia.  See  Rbein- 
wald,  Die  EratHjelischegesimtten  im  Zilltrthul  (Rerlin, 
1837);  Eran^lische  Kirchenzeitung  (1835),  p.  813-815, 
820-823;  (1836),  p.  132;  (1837),  p.  343;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s,  v.    (B  P.) 

Zimmer.  Patriz  Bkxkmct,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  22,  1762.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy,  received  holy  orders 
in  1775,  was  made  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Ingolstadt 
in  1789,  and  died  at  Steinheim,  Oct.  16,  1820.  He 
wrote,  Theohtgia  Christiana  Theoretic**  Syslema  (Det- 
lingen,  1787) :  —  Veritas  Christuma  Rtligionis  (Augs- 
burg, 1 789  -  90) :  —  ThetJoqia  Christiana.  Specvilis  et 
Theureticu  (Landshut,  1802  1806)  .-f'hUasophische  Re- 
liyumslehre  (ibid.  1805)  -.—  Vntersuchung  ttber  den  allge- 
meinen  Verfall  des  menschL  Geschiechts  (ibid.  1809): — 
Vntersuchung  uber  den  Begriff  und  die  Gesetze  der  Ge- 
tchichte  (Munich,  1818).  See  his  biography  in  Wid- 
mer's  edition  of  Sailers  works,  xxxviii,  117  sq.,  and 
appendix  to  his  biography  (L'ri.  1823);  Dcnzinger, 
ReiigiOse  Erkenntnit*,  i,  209  sq.,  540  sq. ;  Wemer,  Gesch. 
der  batkoL  Theotogir,  p.  254  sq.,810  sq.;  Theol.  Lnicer- 
saliexiitm,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 

Zimxnermann,  Ernst,  a  brother  of  Karl,  was 
bom  Sept.  18,  1786.  Like  his  brother,  he  studied 
theology  aud  philology  at  Giesscn.  In  1805  he  was 
called  as  assistant  preacher  aud  teacher  to  Auerbach 
(where  he  published  an  edition  of  Euripides  [Frank- 
fort, 1808  sq.],  and  Suetonius 's  History  of  (he  Human 
Emperors  [Darmstadt,  1810]).  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  Gntsagerau,  in  1814  advanced  as 
court-deacon,  and  in  1816  made  court-preacher,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  tutor  of  prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt- 
Kolhen.  He  died  June  24, 1832,  having  been  appointed 
prelate.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  his  hom- 
iletical  works  are  still  of  great  value.  Resides  sermons, 
he  published,  HomUrtisches  llandbuch  fnr  denkende  Pre- 
digtr  (Frankfort,  1812  22,  4  vols.) :— M  onutsschrijl  fur 
Pmligervissentchiijten  (  Darmstadt,  1821-24,  6  vols.  ) : 
— Jahrbuch  der  throL  Literutur  (Essen,  1832-36, 4  vols.) : 
— Geist  aus  Luther's  Schrijlen  (Darmstadt,  1828-31,4 
vols.).  In  1822  he  commenced  the  A  Ugemeine  kin-hen- 
teitung,  which  is  still  published.  See  Karl  Zimmer- 
mann,  Ernst  Zimmerman  nach  seinem  Ltben,  Wirken 
u.  Character  geschUdtrt  (Darmstadt,  1833);  Zuchold, 


JM  Theol  ii,  1497  sq.;  TheoL  Umtersalkxikon,  a.  v. 
(BP.) 

Zimmennann,  Jo  harm  Christian,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Langenwiesen,  near 
Ilmenau,  Aug.  12, 1702.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  was 
appointed  court -chaplain  at  Hanover  in  1738.  In  1743 
he  was  called  as  provost  and  superintendent  to  Ueltxen. 
in  Hanover,  where  he  died.  May  28,  1783.  He  i*  the 
author  of  several  hymns,  which  are  found  in  Vcmthrts 
Ilanoterisches  Kirchen-Gesangbuch  (edited  by 
mann,  Hanover,  1740).  See  Koch,  Gesch.  d. 
Kirchenlu  1>  - .  v,  566  sq.  (BP.) 

Zimmermann,  Johann  Jakob  (1),  an 
German  preacher,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wurt«n- 
berg  in  1644.    He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  discifk 
of  Boehman  and  Brouquelle,  whose  doctrines  he  ren- 
dered highly  popular,  making  many  converts  in  Ger- 
many and  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
I  He  was  for  some  years  professor  of  mathematics  at 
i  Heidelberg.    He  was  about  to  depart  for  America  to 
escape  the  persecution  to  which  bis  preaching  had  snb- 
j  jected  him,  when  he  died  at  Rotterdam,  in  1693.  The 
most  noted  of  bis  works  is  entitled  a  Revelation  of  Anti. 

Zimmer  mann,  Johann  Jakob  (2),  a  Swiss  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  1685,  became  professor  at  Zurich, 
in  1737,  and  died  in  1756.  He  introduced  more  liberal 
views  in  bis  teaching  than  had  been  current  hitherto, 
aud  was  often  suspected  of  heresv.  See  Hagenbach, 
Ilist.ofthe  Church  in  the  18/a  and  19th  Centuries,  i,  113; 
Fritzsche,  Dissertation  (Zurich,  1841) ;  Schweitzer,  Cen- 
traldogmen,  ii,  791  sq. 

Zimmerman]],  KarL  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  Aug.  23,  1803.  He 
studied  theology  and  philology  at  Giessen,  and,  after 
having  labored  for  some  years  in  the  department  of 
education,  was  appointed  deacon  to  the  court-church 
at  Darmstadt  in  1832.  From  that  time  be  remained 
in  the  ministry,  advancing  rapidly,  and  was  appointed 
in  1842  first  preacher  to  the  court.  In  1847  be  was 
made  prelate  and  member  of  consistorv,  and  filled  this 
high  position  till  1872,  when  he  retired.  He  died  Jane 
12, 1877.  To  him  the  Gustavus  Adolpb us  Society  (q.  v.l 
is  much  indebted  for  the  great  interest  and  activity  b« 
showed  in  its  behalf.  His  publications,  mostly  ser- 
mons, are  all  specified  by  Zuchold,  fiibi.  Theol.  ii.  1495- 
97.    See  also  TheoL  Vnirersallexii-on,  a.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Zimmennann,  Mathias,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Ypres,  Sept.  21,  1625.  He  began  hi* 
studies  in  bis  native  village,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  College  of  Thun  (1639),  and  thence  (1644)  to  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  philosophy. 
Having  decided  upon  a  religious  career,  be  studied  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1651  returned  home.  He  was  soon  nom- 
inated rector  of  the  College  of  I^utsch,  in  Upper  Hun- 
gary, but  the  next  year  (1652)  returned  home  again. 
Soon  afterwards  the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  hiss  a 
colleague  of  the  superintendent  of  Colditz,  and  the  min- 
ister and  superintendent  of  Meissen.  He  had  prepared 
himself  for  those  positions  by  a  license  in  theology 
(Nov.  1661),  and  in  1666  was  made  doctor  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Leipsic,  but  died  suddenly,  Nov.  29,  1689. 
leaving  many  religious  works,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  Jiu>g.  I'tticerselle,  a  v. 

Zimmennann,  Wilhelm  historian  and  contro- 
versialist of  Neustadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Wnrteroberg. 
was  preacher  at  Wimpfew  in  1569,  member  of  consis- 
tory and  court  -  preacher  at  Heidelberg  in  1578.  and 
finally  (in  1586)  inspector  of  churches  and  schools  at 
Grotz.  He  left  a  Uistoria  Germanicrr,  and  some  Lit- 
trrtr,  which  are  inserted  by  Fecht  in  his  collection  <** 
Epistola  Theologiea. 

Zin gerle,  Piis,  a  Roman  Catholic  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Meran.  March  17, 1801,  and  died  Jan.  10, 
at  Mariaberg,  TyroL  He  published,  Echte  A  he*  he 
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Martyrer  det  Morgerdande$,aus  dem  Syrischen  uberteizt 
(  Innsbruck,  1836,  2  vol*.  ) :— Clement  Ramamuf  zwei 
Urieft  an  die  Jungfrauen,  aut  dem  Syrischen  mit  A  «- 
merbtngen  (  Vienna,  1827 ) :  —  Ephraem  Syrus"  au»er- 
vahltt  Schriflen  (Innsbruck,  1830-34,  5  vol*.) ;  besides, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  Zeittchrifi  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Zinzendorf,  Nicholas  Lkwis  Count  von,  is  en- 
titled tit  a  fuller  notice  than  space  allowed  in  vol.  x. 
The  founder  of  the  modern  Moravian  Church  was  born 
at  Dresden,  May  26, 1700,  and  died  at  Herrahut,  Saxo- 
ny, May  9,  1760.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Austrian  family.  For  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  faith 
his  grandfather  relinquished  broad  domains  in  Austria, 
and  settled  in  Franconiaj  When  he  was  but  six  weeks 
old,  his  father,  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  died ;  while  several  years  later  his  moth- 
er married  the  field -marshal  Von  Natzmar,  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  removed  to  Berlin.  Young  Zin- 
sendorf  did  not  accompany  her,  hut  remained  with  his 
grandmother,  the  baroness  Catharine  von  Gersdorf,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  her  day,  who  bad 
organized  a  S|>cnerian  ecctesvda  in  her  castle  of  Gross 
Hennersdorf.  That  he  was  intrusted  to  her  care  proved 
to  be  an  important  event  in  his  life.  Amid  the  influ- 
ences of  that  ecdetinla  he  spent  his  childhood,  daily 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  transparent  piety.  His 


vi,  585,  etc.  In  all  that  he  undertook  in  this  respect 
his  aim  was,  not  to  interfere  with  the  established 
Church,  but  rather  to  make  the  Moravians  a  Church 
within  that  Church.  His  course  was  misunderstood 
and  excited  bitter  opposition.  In  1736  he  was  ban- 
ished from  Saxony,  and,  two  years  later,  as  he  refused 
to  sign  a  bond  acknowledging  himself  guilty  of  "of- 
fences," banished  "forever."  The  same  result  which 
generally  grows  out  of  religious  persecutions  appeared 
in  this  case  also.  His  enemies  overreached  themselves. 
Instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  Christian  activity,  it 
grew  in  importance  and  extended  far  and  wide.  A 
"  Church  of  Pilgrims,"  as  it  was  called,  gathered  around 
Zinzendorf,  composed  of  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  chief  ministerial  coadjutors,  and  itinerated  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, everywhere  making  known  the  renewal  of  the 
Unitos  Fratrum,  and  attracting  large  numbers  to  its 
communion.  Zinzendorf,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
lalKirers,  directed  the  entire  work  of  the  Moravians  in 
Christian  and  heathen  lands.  He  had  long  since  re- 
signed his  civil  office  at  Dresden,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  mini -fry  ;  and  now.  May  25, 1737,  at  the  recom. 
mendation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  was  consecrated, 
at  Berlin,  a  bishop  of  the  Unitat  Fratrum,  by  bishops 
Jablonsky  and  David  Nitschmann.  In  the  following 
year  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  mission 


grandmother  and  aunt  Henrietta  shaped  his  religious  i  in  St. Thomas,  and  in  1741  visited  America.  His  course 
development.    When  he  was  not  yet  four  years  old  ,  continued  to  excite  opposition,  and  brought  upon  him 


he  grasped,  with  a  clear  perception  and  a  flood  of 
feeling,  Christ's  relation  to  man  as  a  Saviour  and 
divine  brother.  This  consciousness  produced  a  love 
for  Jesus  which  was  the  holy  and  perpetual  fire  on 
the  altar  of  his  heart;  so  that  in  mature  years  he 
could  truthfully  exclaim :  "I  have  but  oue  passiou; 
and  it  is  He — lie  only !"  In  1710  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  p4edagogium  at  Halle,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Fraucke ;  in  1716  he  entered 
the  University  of  Wittenberg;  and  in  1719,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  young  nobles  of  that  day,  be- 
fXan  his  travels.  During  all  these  years  he  confessed 
Christ  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  labored  for  his 
cause  with  manly  courage.  At  Halle  he  organized  a 
fraternity  among*  the  students,  known  as  "The  Order 
of  the  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed ;"  at  Wittenberg  he  ex- 


personal  defamation  of  the  grossest  character.  Few 
servants  of  the  Lord  have  suffered  more  in  this  respect. 
But  he  leaned  upon  the  strong  arm  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter, and  gradually  won  the  victory.  The  Saxon  gov- 
ernment recalled  him  to  his  native  country,  and  fully 
acknowledged  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren; 
the  British  parliament  recognised  the  Church,  and 
passed  an  act  encouraging  the  Moravians  to  settle  in 
the  British  colonies;  the  government  of  Prussia  grant- 
ed the  most  favorable  concessions.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  Church  for  whose  renewal  God  had  appoint- 
ed him  the  instrument  was  everywhere  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  in  Germany,  over  against  the  State  Church, 
had  gained  a  position  even  more  independent  than  he 
had  intended  to  secure.  Zinzendorf  died  full  of  joy 
and  peace,  triumphing  in  the  thought  of  his  "going  to 


court  nor  the  flatteries  of  the  highest  nobles  could  se- 
duce him  from  the  path  of  godliness.   His  commentary 


crcised  no  little  influence;  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  an  ,  the  Saviour,"  blessing  his  children  and  fellow-workers, 
entire  winter,  neither  the  blandishments  of  the  royal  and  when  speech  failed  him,  looking  upon  them  with 

a  countenance  that  was  irradiated  with  the  brightness 
of  coming  glory.  Thirty-two  presbyters  and  deacons 
on  the  French  capital,  with  its  hollow  gayetics  and  car-  •'  from  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Ireland,  North 
nal  frivolities,  was:  uO  Splendida  Miseria!"  while  the 
impression  which  an  exquisite  Acre  Homo — with  the 
i  ascription, "  Hoc  feci  pro  le,  quitl fads  pro  me  f — in  the 
picture-gallery  of  Dllsseldorf  made  upon  his  heart  fol- 
lowed him  through  life.  When  Zinzendorf  returned 
from  his  journey,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  devote  him- 
self, in  spite  of  his  rank,  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  I  character.    He  was  often  impetuous  when  he  ought  to 


ica,  and  Greenland  bore  his  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place on  the  llutberg,  at  Herrnhut. 

Zinzendorf  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a  heroic  lead- 
er in  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  "disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  a  priest  of  the  living  God.  Like  all  great  men 
he  had  his  faults,  and  some  of  them  were  of  a  grave 


But  neither  his  mother  nor  grandmother  would  listen 
to  such  a  proposition,  and  insisted  upon  his  adopting, 
like  his  father,  the  career  of  a  statesman.    With  a 


have  been  calm;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  unduly 
swayed  by  his  feelings;  in  one  period  of  his  career  his 
theological  views  and  utterances,  which,  however,  he 


heavy  heart  he  yielded, and  in  1721  accepted  a  position  subsequently  laid  aside,  were  very  objectionable;  while 
as  Aulic  and  Justicial  Councillor  at  Dresden.    His  pur-  his  efforts  to  renew  the  Unitai  Fratrum  and  yet  make 


pose  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  remained,  however, 
unshaken,  and  soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he  pur- 
chased the  domain  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
with  the  intention  of  making  that  the  centre  of  his 
Christian  activity.  In  what  such  activity  was  to  con- 
sist he  did  not  as  yet  know.  He  was  supported  in  his 
purpose  by  his  young  wife,  the  countess  Erdmuth  Dor- 
>thy  von  Keuss,whom  he  married  in  1722,  and  through 
vhom  he  became  connected  with  several  of  the  royal 
louses  of  Europe.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led 
o  grant  an  asylum  on  his  newly-purchased  estate  to 
he  remnant  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  of  the  renewal 
•f  their  Church  through  his  agency,  and  of  the  peculiar 
haracter  which  he  gave  to  it,  a  full  account  may  be 
ouud  in  the  article  on  the  Moravian  Brethren,  2, 
XH.-Ttt 


it  a  part  of  the  established  Church  of  Germany  brought 
him  into  dilemmas  the  inevitable  outcome  of  which  waa 
offences  on  the  score  of  insincerity  and  double-dealing, 
although  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  sterling  piety,  his  intense  love  to 
the  Saviour,  his  Johannean  intercourse  with  him,  his 
work  for  the  Moravian  Church,  his  labors  for  the  Church 
universal,  the  principles  which  he  originated,  often 
misunderstood  and  ridiculed  in  his  day,  but  now  tho 
common  and  cherished  property  of  all  evangelical 
Christians,  the  missions  which  he  inaugurated  among 
the  heathen,  the  lifelong  efforts  which  he  made  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  the  children  of  God  of  every  name, 
and  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  high-priest- 
ly prayer—"  that  they  may  be  one  "—assign  to  him  an 
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exalted  place  in  ecclesiastical  history,  give  him  an  im- 
perishable name,  and  justify  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
stone: "He  was  ordained  that  he  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  .in.;  that  his  fruit  should  remain."  In  many 
respects— and  this  truth  explains  to  a  great  degree  the 
opposition  with  which  lie  met — Zinzendorf  was  more 
than  a  century  in  advauce  of  his  age.  His  writings 
number  more  than  one  hundred,  and  consist  of  sermons 
hymnals,  offices  of  worship,  controversial  works,  cate- 
chisms, and  historical  collections.  He  was  a  gifted 
bymnologist.  In  public  sen-ice  he  frequently  impro- 
vised hymns,  which  were  sung  by  the  congregation  as 
he  announced  them  line  by  line.  Many  of  his  compo- 
sitions, both  in  point  of  the  sentiments  and  the  poetry, 
are  worthless;  many  others  are  beautiful, and  take  their 
place  among  the  standard  hymns  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  best  collection  of  them  was  edited  by 
Albert  Knapp,  Geistliche  Lieder  des  Gra/en  von  Zin- 
zendorf (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1846). 

We  append  a  brief  account  of  Zinzcndorfs  labors  in 
America.  His  chief  purpose  was  not  to  found  Moravian 
churches,  but  to  care  for  his  neglected  German  country- 
men in  Pennsylvania.  He  landed  at  New  York  on  Dec. 
2, 1741,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  the  countess  Bc- 
nigna,  his  private  secretary,  and  several  others.  From 
New  York  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  established 
himself  at  Germantown,  where  he  rented  a  house  which 
is  still  standing.  Keeping  in  view  the  main  object  of 
his  visit  to  America,  he  opened,  in  that  dwelling,  a 
school  for  German  children ;  preached  the  gospel  wher- 
ever he  came,  in  churches,  school-houses,  and  bams ;  ac- 
cepted from  the  Lutherans  of  Philadelphia,  who  were 
without  a  minister,  an  appoiutment  as  their  temporary 
pastor,  a  thing  that  led,  on  Muhlenberg's  arrival  from 
Europe,  to  bitter  animosities,  for  which  both  sides  were 
responsible;  and  organized  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Synod.  This  last  was  his  favorite  undertaking.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  German  churches  and 
sects  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  basis  of  experimental 
religion,  into  what  he  called  "  The  Congregation  of  God 
in  the  Spirit."  Gaining  over  to  his  views  Henry  Antes, 
a  prominent  magistrate  of  the  Reformed  persuasion  (see 
McMinn,  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Ante*,  Mooreslown, 
N.  J.,  1886),  a  call  was  addressed  to  all  German  religious 
bodies  within  the  colony  to  send  representatives  to  a 
Union  Synod  to  be  held  at  Germantown.  It  convened 
on  Jan.  12, 1742,  and  met  again,  at  various  places,  seven 
times  during  Zinzendorfs  stay  in  America,  and  eighteen 
times  after  his  return  to  Europe.  But,  however  beau- 
tiful the  ideal,  it  was  premature — no  real  union  was 
brought  about ;  the  interest  in  the  movement  gradually 
waned,  and,  in  the  end,  it  served  but  to  augment  the 
differences  among  the  German  religionists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Reports  of  the  first  seven  meetings  of  this  Syn- 
od, together  with  cognate  documents,  were  published 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  form  a  volume  which  is  as 
valuable  as  it  is  rare.  The  title  of  the  first  report  is 
Authentische  Jielation  ton  dem  Anlass,  F'ortgang  und 
Schlusse  der  in  Germantown  aehaltenen  Versammluug 
einiger  A  rheiter  derer  meisten  Christliehen  Religionen  und 
ritlervnr  tick  selbst  Gott-dienenden  Christen- Menschen  in 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia:  by  Benj.  Franklin).  Zin- 
zendorfti  labors  among  his  own  brethren  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  several  churches,  particularly  the  one 
at  Bethlehem.  After  he  had  left  the  country  Moravian 
enterprises  were  begun  at  nearly  all  the  places  where 
he  had  preached.  The  Indian  mission  attracted  his 
earnest  attention.  He  undertook  three  journeys  to  the 
aboriginal  domain — the  first,  in  July,  1742,  to  the  Dela- 
wares  of  Pennsylvania;  the  second,  in  August,  to  the 
Mohicans  of  New  York ;  and  the  third,  in  September, 
to  the  Shawnecs  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was 
probably  the  first  white  man  who  encamped  on  what 
is  now  the  site  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  he  would  have  been 
murdered  by  the  savages  had  it  not  been  fur  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Conrad  Weisser,  the  government  agent. 
The  rattlesnake  story,  which  has  found  its  way  iuto  so 


many  books  and  is  so  often  quoted  aa  at 
God's  special  providence,  is  a  fable.  During  his  May 
in  America  Zinzendorf  laid  aside  his  rank  as  a  count, 
and  was  known  as  Levis  von  Thiirnstein,  w  hich  name 
formed  one  of  his  titles.  On  Jan.  9, 1743,  he  set  sail  for 
Europe  in  a  chartered  vessel  commanded  by  captain 
Harrison,  who  afterwards,  fur  many  years,  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Moravian  missionary  vessel  which  plied  be- 
tween England  and  the  American  colonies. 

Literature.  —  The  books  in  relation  to  Zinzendorf 
are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  works  noted  in  the 
article  on  the  Renewed  Moravian  Brethren,  the  most 
important  are  the  following:  Spangenberg,  Leben  d*s 
Gra/en  von  Zinzendorf  (Barbv,  1772-75,  3  vols.:  aa 
abridged  English  translation  by  Jackson,  bond.  IS*); 
Verbeek,  Leben  von  Zinzendorf  (Gnadau,  J  845);  Van- 
hagen  von  Ense,  Leben  det  Grafen  Zinzendorf  (  Berlin, 
1846);  Pilgram,  Leben  det  Grafen  Zinzendorf  (Leipstc, 
1857),  from  a  Roman  Catholic  standpoint ;  Kolbing, 
Der  Graf  von  Zinzendorf  datgesttUt  out  seinen  Grdidktm 
(Gnadau,  1850);  Braun,  Ltben  det  Grafen  ron  Zinzen- 
dorf (Bielefeld,  eod.);  Bovel,  Le  Comic  de  Zinzendorf 
(Paris,  1865;  au  Knglish  translation  under  the  t  itle  of  The 
Banished  Count,  by  John  Gill,  I»nd.  eod.) ;  Zinzendorf  t 
Theolt>gie,  dargesf'eUt  ron  //.  I'litt  (Gotba.  1869-74.3 
vols.);  Becker, Zinzendorf  im  Yerhaltuis*  zu  PhUotopki* 
und  Kirehentum  seiner  Ztit  tLeipsic,  1886).    (E.  dk  S.) 

ZipporiB.    See  Stcrritoius. 

Zipser,  Mai  Kit,  chief  rabbi  at  Stuhlwei*senborg 
and  afterwards  at  Rechnitz,  in  Hungary,  was  burn  Aug. 
14, 1815,  and  died  Dec  10, 1870.  He  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  LileraturUatt  det  Orient*  from  1846  to  IhoO, 
Hen-Chananja,  and  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  published  in 
London.  His  contributions  to  the  latter  periodical, 
headed  "The  Talmud  and  the  Gospels,"  which  were 
called  forth  by  Mr.  Newdegate  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
Parliament,  were  published  separately  under  the  title. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Loud.  1852).  After  his 
death,  Dr.  A.  Jellinck  published  his  JJes  t /arias  J^te- 
phui  Werk  -  Vtber  das  hohe  Alter  des  jud.  Vatkmgtgm 
Apion"  nach  hrbr.  Oi-iginalquellen  erlantrrt  .  .  .  (Wiert. 
1*71).  See  Maier  Zipser,  eine  litographie,  in  ihe  Be'h 
el-Lhrrntempel  verdienter  ungarvcher  Israelite,  bv  Ig. 
Reich  (Pesth,  1862,  4  Heft),  p.  1^0;  Furst,  MbLJU 
iii,  552  sq.    (R  P.) 

Zii  kel,  Grkgorius,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Silbach,  near  Ha-"»furth,  julr 
28,  1762,  and  died  at  Wurzburg,  Dec.  18, 1807.  aa  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  ami  regent  of  the  clerical 
seminary.  He  is  the  author  of,  Iter  Predigrr  SaUttmm, 
ubersetzl  und  erktart  (Wllrzburg,  1792)  :—  Cm/t  rutfi- 
ungen  uber  den  Prediger  ntbst  kriiischen  und 
gischen  liemerkungen  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Winer,  //< 
huch  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  213;  ii,  208;  Furst,  liihL 
iii,  654.    (B.  P.) 

Ziaca  (or  Ziska),  John,  the  military  leader  of 
the  Hussites,  was  born  at  Trocznow.  in  the  circle  of 
Budweis,  Bohemia,  about  1360.  He  was  of  a  nubfe  Bo- 
hemian family,  and  in  his  boyhood  loat  an  eye.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  page  to  king  \\ . 
at  the  court  of  Prague,  but  his  gloomy  mi 
temperament  unfitted  him  at  this  period  for  the  frivolous 
occupations  of  the  court.  Embracing  the  career  of 
arms,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army  ia 
France,  and  afterwards  joined  king  Ladislas  of  Poland, 
with  a  body  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  auxiliaries,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the 
Teutonic  knights,  deciding  the  battle  of  Tannecberg 
(July  16, 1410),  in  which  the  knights  suffered  a  terribk 
defeat.  High  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  bv  the 
king;  but  the  war  being  now  over,  his  restless  spirit  led 
him  to  join  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  afterwards  to  enter  the  English  army,  in  which  he 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  14151  He  returned 
to  Bohemia  soon  after  the  death  of  John  Huaa,  and  be- 
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chamberlain  to  king  Wenceslas.  He  had  early 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Hussites,  and  entered 
deeply  into  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  the  execu- 
tion of  IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  excited  throughout 
Bohemia.  A  powerful  party  was  soon  formed,  which 
urged  upon  the  king  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Constance.  Zisca  was  one  of 
the  prominent  leaders  of  this  party,  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  king  gained  for  it  the  latter's  sanction 
to  offer  resistance,  though  the  king's  vacillating  dispo- 
sition incapacitated  him  from  giving  effect  to  his  own 
honest  convictions,  and  taking  open  part  with  his  sub- 
jects against  their  oppressors.  About  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  at  Prague  (July  30,  1419),  Zisca  was  chosen 
leader  of  the  Hussite  party.  On  that  day,  as  a  proces- 
sion of  Hussite  priests  was  marching  to  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  one  of  them  was  struck  by  a  stone  which  came 

from  the  town  !>         where  the  magistrates  (Roman 

Catholics)  were  assembled.    Zisca  and  his  followers 
immediately  stormed  the  building,  and  threw  thirteen 
of  the  city  council  into  the  yard  below,  where  they  were 
instantly  killed  by  the  mob.    This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  first  great  religious  controversy  of  Germany, 
known  as  the  Hussite  war.    The  shock  produced  by 
the  news  of  this  outbreak  was  fatal  to  Wenceslas,  and 
his  <lt-.it  h  gave  more  of  a  political  character  to  the  con- 
test,  for  when  his  brother,  the  emperor  Sigismund,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  throne  by  advancing  an  army  of 
40,000  men  into  the  country,  his  project  was  frustrated 
for  a  time  by  the  Hussites,  who  insisted  on  their  religious 
and  political  liberties  being  secured,  and  totally  defeated 
his  army  with  a  force  of  not  more  than  4000.    In  this 
contest  he  had  captured  Prague  in  the  spring  of  1420, 
and  he  completed  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  by  capturing 
the  castle  of  Prague  in  1421.    He  secured  his  hold  of 
Che  country  by  the  erection  of  fortresses,  the  chief  of 
'which  was  that  of  Tabor,  whence  his  party  received  the 
name  of  Taboritcs  (q.  v.).    The  varied  experience  ac- 
quired by  Zisca  in  foreign  warfare  was  now  of  immense 
service  to  his  party;  his  followers  were  armed  with 
small  firearms,  and  his  almost  total  deficiency  in  cavalry 
was  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  vagrn- 
Imrg,  or  "cart-fort,"  constructed  of  the  baggage-wagons, 
to  protect  his  little  army  from  the  attacks  of  the  mail- 
clad  kuights.    In  1421  he  lost  his  remaining  eye  by  an 
arrow  shot  from  the  enemy  while  besieging  the  ca*tle 
of  Baby;  and,  though  now  entirely  blind,  he  continued 
to  lead  his  armies  with  the  same  masterly  generalship. 
He  was  carried  in  a  car  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
was  enabled  to  give  orders  for  their  di»|>osition  from  the 
description  of  the  ground  given  him  by  hia  officers,  and 
from  his  own  minute  knowledge  of  the  country.  About 
the  close  of  1421  Sigismuud  led  a  second  large  army 
into  Bohemia,  which  included  a  splendid  body  of  15,000 
1 1  ungarian  horse.   A  battle  took  place  at  Deutsch-Brod 
in  January,  1422,  in  which  the  imperial  army  waa 
totally  muted.    Followed  closely  by  Zisca  in  their  re- 
treat to  Moravia,  the  fleeing  troops,  in  crossing  the 
Iglawa  on  the  ice,  broke  through  and  2000  were 
drowned.    He  rc|>catedly  vanquished  the  citizens  of 
Prague  who  were  not  disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
the  uniform  success  of  his  arms  at  last  convinced  Sigis- 
mund that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  reduction  of 
ISohemia.    After  a  short  time,  therefore,  he  proposed 
an  arrangement  with  the  Hussites,  by  which  full  re- 
ligious liberty  was  allowed;  and  Zisca,  who  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  emperor  on  the  footing  of  an  inde- 
pendent chief,  was  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Bohemia 
and  her  dependencies    But  ihc  war-worn  old  chief  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  complete  the  treaty,  for  while 
besieging  the  castle  of  Pr/ibislaw  he  was  seized  with 
the  plague,  and  died  Oct  12,  1424.    He  was  buried  in 
a  church  at  Czaslaw,  and  his  battle-axe  was  hung  up 
over  his  tomb.    The  story  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
express  injunction,  his  skin  was  flayed  off,  tanned,  ami 
u-ned  for  the  cover  of  a  drum  which  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  Hussite  army,  is  a  fable.   Zisca  was  victor 


in  more  than  one  hundred  engagements,  and  won  thir- 
teen pitched  battles.  Once  only,  at  Kremsir,  in  Moravia, 
he  suffered  a  reverse;  and  even  then  the  evil  conse- 
quences were  warded  off  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  his  retreat.  The  only  accusation  which 
can  with  justice  be  made  against  Zisca  is  on  the  ground 
of  excessive  cruelty,  the  victims  being  the  monks  who 
fell  into  hia  hands.  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
Zisca  had  not  laid  himself  open  to  such  a  reproach; 
for  the  bunting  alive  of  the  propagators  of  the  faith  to 
which  he  adhered,  the  atrocious  cruelties  practiced  on 
such  Hussite  priests  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
perialists, and  the  seduction  of  hia  own  favorite  sister 
by  a  monk,  were  events  ill  calculated  to  induce  him  to 
moderate  the  hatred  entertained  by  himself  and  hia 
followers  against  their  opponents.  Zisca  considered 
himself  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord  to  visit  hia 
wrath  ujion  the  nations,  and  a  fanaticism  which  asked 
no  mercy  for  its  defenders  gave  none  to  its  oppose rs. 
His  line  of  march  could  be  traced  through  a  country 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  over  the  ruins  of 
plundered  towns.  One  of  the  dogmas  held  by  his  fol- 
lowers was, "  that  when  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  should 
be  bunted  down  and  reduced  to  the  number  of  five,  then 
would  come  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Lord;  therefore  it 
was  now  the  time  of  vengeance,  and  God  was  a  God  of 
wrath."  The  cries  and  groans  of  the  monks  aud  priests 
whom  he  sent  to  the  stake  he  was  wont  to  call  the 
bridal  song  of  his  sister.  His  victories  were  generally 
won  by  the  decisive  charge  of  a  chosen  band  of  his  fol- 
lowers named  the  invincible  brethren.  In  his  great 
victory  at  Aussig  over  the  German  crusading  army, 
commanded  by  Frederick  the  Warlike  of  Saxony,  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  furious  onset  of  the 
Hussites  was  steadily  sustained  by  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Bohemians  recoiled  in  astonishment  at  a  successful  re- 
sistance which  they  had  never  before  encountered. 
Zisca,  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  approached 
on  his  cart,  thanked  the  men  for  their  past  services,  and 
added,  "  If  you  have  now  done  your  utmost,  let  us  re- 
tire." Thus  stimulated,  they  made  a  second  charge, 
still  more  furious  than  before,  broke  the  Saxon  ranks, 
aud  left  9000  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.  See 
Millauer,  Ifiplomatisch-hutoritcht  Aufratze  tiber  Jo~ 
htnut  ZUka  von  Trocznow  (Prague,  1824).  See  Huss- 
ites; Tahokitks. 

Zith'ri  (typographical  error  in  some  cds.  at  Kxod. 
vi.  22).    Sec  Zinim. 

Zittel,  Kaki,  a  Protestant  theologian  and  doctor 
of  theology  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Schmiehcim,  io 
Baden,  June  21,1802.  "lie  studied  theology  at  Jena, 
was  called  in  1824  as  pastor  to  Bahlingen,  in  1849  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  Aug,  28,  1871.  Zittel  is 
known  as  leader  of  the  Libera)  Church  movement  in 
Baden.  He  published,  Zutt&nde  dtr  evangtlisch-prote- 
ttantuehtn  Kircht  in  Baden  (Carlsruhe,  1  - 1  3  —  Motion 
auf  Gtstaltunq  einer  Religion*  freiheil  (ibid.  184G) : — Be- 
grwulungdtr  Motion  uhrr  Rtl'igiontfrnheil  (Berlin, cod.): 
— Die  ijonntagtftitr  (Heidelberg,  1851) : — Ihr  litkennt- 
nittstreit  in  der  protest  ant  itchen  Kirche  viit  besomUrer 
Berucktichtigung  dtr  Schrift  ton  Hundeshagrn  (Man- 
heim,  1852).  He  also  edited  the  Sonntagafmui.  Blatter 
fur  christliche  Erbauung  und  fur  kirchlichts  Ltbcn 
(Berlin,  1857-63).  Sec  Holtzmann,  in  Prohst.  Kirchen- 
ztitung,  1871;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thtvl.  ii,  1500;  ThcoL 
V  nicer mllexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Zizka,  Jon*.    Sec  Zisca. 

Zoerard,  a  Polish  monk  of  the  10th  century  (or 
early  part  of  the  11th),  visited  Hungary  by  invitation 
of  king  Stephen  for  the  purpose  of  instnicting  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Christian  religion  which  had  been  recently 
introduced.    Sec  Xeauder,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  hi,  331. 

Zohar  prm,  i.e.  light)  is  the  name  of  the  standard 
and  code  of  the  cabalislic  system,  and  has  been  called 
"the  Bible  of  the  cabalistsV'  The  titles  of  the  book 
vary :  Midrush  of  R.  Simon  ben-Jochai,  from  its  reputed 
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author;  A/idrash,  lM  there  be  light,  from  the  words  in 
Gen.  i,  4  ;  but  more  commonly  .Srpher  haz-Zohar,  from 
Dan.  xii,  3,  where  the  word  Z»har  is  used  for  "the 
brightness  of  the  firmament."  The  tide  in  full  is,  Se- 
pker  haz-Zohur  al  hat-Torah,  me-ish  Elohim  Kodesh, 
hu  more  truvd  hat-tana  R.  Siimm  ben-Jochai,  etc.,  i.e. 
"The  book  of  Splendor  on  the  Law,  by  the  very  holy 
and  venerable  man  of  God,  the  Tanalte  rabbi,  Simon 
ben-Jochai,  of  blessed  memory." 

I.  Content$. — The  body  of  the  work  takes  the  form 
of  a  commentary,  extending  over  the  Pentateuch,  of  a 
highly  mystic  and  allegorical  character.  Hut  the  Zo- 
har  is  not  considered  complete  without  the  addition  of 
certain  appendices,  attributed  either  to  the  same  author, 
or  to  some  of  his  personal  or  succeasiotial  disciples. 
These  supplementary  portions  are, 

1.  Siphra  de  Tseniutha  (Knir^S  *1  SODO),  I  "the 

book  of  mysteries,"  given  In  vol.  II,  p.  176M78*.  It  con- 
tains five  chanter*,  nnd  is  chiefly  occupied  with  discuss- 
ing the  questions  involved  iu  the  crealiou.  It  has  heen 
translnted  Into  Latin  by  K.  v.  Roseuroth,  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  Kabbala  Denudata  (Fraukfort-ou-the-Maiu, 
1684). 

«.  Iddera  Rabba  KTlSt),  i.  e.  "  the  Great  Assem- 

bly," referring  to  the  community  or  college  of  Simon's 
disciples,  in  their  conferences  for  cabalistic  discussion. 
It  is  generally  found  in  vol.  Ill,  p.  mb-146\  and  has  also 
been  translated  Into  Latin  by  Kot>enrotb,  I.  c  See  Iodkua. 

8.  Iddera  Zuta  (XaiT  RIIS),  L  e.  "the  Small  Assem- 
bly," referring  to  the  few  disciples  who  still  assembled  for 
cabalistic  disenssioti  towards  the  end  of  their  master's 
life,  or  after  his  decease.  This  treatise  is  given  in  III, 
887k-J»0k  (ed.  Amsterdnm,  1806),  and  Is  also  found  In  Latiu 
In  the  Kabbala  Denudata,  I.  c  To  these  three  larger  ap- 
pendices arc  added  fifteen  other  mluor  fragments,  via. : 

4.  Saba  (NSC),  "the  aged  man,"  also  culled  Saba  de- 

mUhpativ   (O^aer^n  K20),  or  the  discourse  of  the 

rin  mUhpatim,  given  in  ii,  04«-114*.  The  aged  Is 
prophet  Ella*,  who  holds  converse  with  H.  Simon 
ben-Jochul  about  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
the  discission  Is  attached  to  the  Sabbatic  section,  called 

1,  e.  Exod.  xxl,  1-xxlv,  18. 
6.  Midrash  lluth  (THI  SmS).  a  fragment. 
6.  Sepher  habbahir  (-PPSP  1BC),  "  the  book  of  clear 
light." 

7  and  S.  Totephta  and  Mattanitan  (XPS&IP  and 
■jPTiPS),  or  "small  additional  pieces,"  which  ure  found 
In  the  three  volumes. 

9.  Ra\a  mehemna  WOtPlVZ  K",3?"),  "the  faithful  shep- 
herd," found  in  the  second  and  third  volume*. 

10.  Uekaloth  (PlbsVt),  L  e. "  the  palaces,"  fonnd  in  tho 

first  and  second  volumes,  treats  of  the  topographical 
structure  of  paradise  and  bell. 

It.  Sithre  Torah  (PUP  "<1PD),  "the  secrets  of  the 

law." 

12.  Midrash  han-neelam  (Bb?5P  SmS),  I  e.  "the  con- 
cealed treatise," 

IS.  Raze  de  Razin  Cpm  M"!),  i.  e.  "mysteries  of  the 
mysteries,"  contained  iu  II.  T0»-T&*. 

14.  Midrash  Chazith  (P"<TP  8"!15),  on  the  Song  of 


15.  Uaamar  ta  Chazt  ("<7P  XP  irStr),  a  discourse, 
so  entitled  from  the  flmt  words  "come  and  see." 

1(5.  mnnfai  (Xptr),  i.e.  "the  Youth,"  and  is  given  In 
111,  13«»-llr2V 

17.  Ptlcuda  (JOpfi),  i  e.  "Illustrations  of  the  law." 

18.  Chibbura  kadmaah  ffWOHp  RTI3H),  L  e.  "the 
early  work." 

The  body  of  the  work  is  sometimes  called  Zohar 
Gadol  (bna  ^ITU),  and  the  other  portions  Zohar 
Kalon  (*,iap  irm).  The  editio  piinceps  is  that  of 
Mantua  (1558-15G0,  3  vols.),  which  has  often  been  re- 
printed. The  best  edition  of  the  book  of  Zohar  is  that 
by  Christian  Knorr  von  Roseuroth,  with  Jewish  com- 
mentaries (Sulzbach,  1684,  fob),  to  which  his  rare  Kab- 
bala iJcnucLtta  (1677-1684,  4to)  forms  an  ample  intro- 
duction. This  edition  was  reprinted  with  an  additional 
of  matters  (Amsterdam,  1714, 1728,  1772,  1805,3 


vols.  8vo).  To  this  last-mentioned  issue  the  reference* 
in  this  article  applv.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  lire* 
lau  (1866, 3  vols,  large  8vo). 

II.  Authorship. — The  Zohar  pretends  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  (!o<l,  communicated  through  IL  Simon  ben- 
Jochai  (q.  v.),  to  his  select  disciple*,  according  to  the 
Iildera  Zuta  (Zohar,  iii,  287*).  This  declaration  and 
the  repeated  representation  of  R.  Simon  ben-Jochai,  as 
speaking  and  teaching  throughout  this  production, 
|  made  R.  Simon  the  author  of  it,  an  opinion  maintained 
I  not  only  by  Jews  for  centuries,  but  even  by  such  dis- 
tinguished Christian  scholars  as  Light  foot,  <  nil  (.4 
JHssertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of'  the  IJehrr* 
fAtnguage,  Letters,  Vowel-points,  awl  .iccen/f.  Loud. 
1767),  Bartolocci  (Magna  JiiU.  Rabb.  iv,  2140  sq.); 
IMeiffer  (Critica  .Sacra),  Knorr  von  Rosenrotb  (KabbaLi 
Denudata),  Molitor  (Philosoj)hg  of  History,  voL  iii. 
Munstcr,  1839),  Franck  (La  Knbbale,  tierm.  transl  by 
A.  Jellinek,  Lcipsic,  1844),  and  Klheridge  {Jntrodmetiam 
to  Hebrew  Literature,  Lond.  1856,  p.  314).  On  tbe  oth- 
er hand  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  soth 
scholars  as  Zunz  (Goftesdienstl.  Vortrage,  Berliu,  1*31, 
p.  406),  (ieiger  (Melo  Chofwijim,  ibid.  1840,  introd.  p. 
xvii),  Sachs  (Religiose  Poetic  Jcr  Juden  in  i&patrie*, 
ibid.  1845,  p.  827),  Jellinek  (Moses  bm-Shem-Tvb  dt 
/."•«,  Leipsic,  1851),  (iriltz  (tiesch.  d.  Juden,  ibid.  1863, 
vii,  73-87  ;  442-469;  487-507),  Steinschneider  (JerisA 
Literature,  Lond.  1857,  p.  104-122  ;  249-309),  Ginsburg 
(The  Kabbalah,  p.  85-93),  and  a  host  of  others,  that  it 
is  not  the  production  of  K.  Simon,  hot  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, by  Moses  de  Leon  (q.  v.).  For  Simon  ben-Jochai 
was  a  pupil  of  R.  Akibah;  but  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
book's  existence  occurs  in  the  year  1290;  and  the  ana- 
chronisms of  its  style,  and  of  the  facts  referred  to,  togeth- 
er with  the  circumstance  that  it  speaks  of  the  vowel- 
points  and  other  Masorctic  inventions,  which  are  dear- 
ly posterior  to  the  Talmud,  justify  J.  Morinns  (ait bough 
too  often  extravagant  in  his  wilful  attempts  to  depre- 
ciate the  antiquity  of  the  later  Jewish  writings)  in  as- 
serting that  the  author  could  not  have  lived  much  be- 
fore the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  sera  {Kxertitationa 
Riblica;  p.  858-869).  This  later  view  of  tbe  author- 
ship is  sustained  by  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  Zohar  most  fulsomety  praises  Its  own  nntb 

calls  him  the  Sacred  Light  (Xr"Hp  !f:2rr),  and  exalts 

him  above  Moses,  "the  trne  shepherd  "  (Zohar,  iilf : 
144"),  while  the  disciples  deify  R  Simon  (II,  58*). 

t.  The  Zohar  quotes  and  mysticsllv  explains  the 
brew  vowel -points  (I,  1«\  84- ;  II,  lf«»:  111.  «•),  < 
were  Introduced  for  the  fin*  time  by  11.  Mocha  v>f  ] 
tine  (q.  v.). 

8.  The  Zohar  (P2^P"J  W9\  "the  fiilthfol  shep- 
herd ")  borrowed  two  verses  (Mrct.  DTJJVTp,  Iii,  SS»t  fmo 
Ibn  Gablrnl'g  (q.  v.)  celebntted  hymn,  "the  royal  dia- 
dem "  (PIS^S  1P3);  comp.  Sachs,  I.  c.  p.  K9. 

4.  The  Zohar  (I,  1Sb,  23»)  quotes  nnd  explains  the  inter- 
change, on  the  ontslde  of  the  Hernia  (q.  v.),  of  the  words 
(P\"l">  13^pbs  PIP"')  Jehovah  our  God  is  Jthernh  f^r 

(1713  TD=-!«2  W3),  Kuza  Bemuehmu  ATiixa,  by  sabsii- 
tuting  for  each  letter  its  tmmedlate  predecessor  in  tbe 
alphabet,  which  was  transplanted  from  Fraucc  into  Spain 
In  the  13th  century  (Ulnsbnrg).  *^ 

5.  The  Zohar  (iii,  «8S»)  nsea  the  expression  £>*<>**, 
which  Is  a  Portugnese  corruption  of  syuagi>gue,  and  ex- 
plains it  In  a  cabalistic  manner  as  a  compound  of  two 
Hebrew  words,  I.  e.  P513  CX,  brilliant  light- 


6.  Tho  Zohar  (II,  82»)  mentions  the  Crusades,  the 
mentary  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crit>ndcrs  from 
Infidels,  and  the  retakiug  of  it  hy  the  Saracens. 

7.  The  Zohar  records  events  which  transpired  A  D 
S.  The  doctrine  of  the  Rn-Soph  and  the  StyAtnrfa  (q.  v  J, 

as  well  as  the  metempsychosbin  retribution,  were 'sot 


known  before  the  13th  century. 

0.  The  very  existence  of  the  Zohar,  according  to  the 
stauch  cabalist  Jehudah  Chayoth  1\.  1S00),  was  olikD-.wt 
to  such  distinguished  cabahsts  as  N  a  eh  man  ides  tq  v  •• 
and  Ben-Adereth  (IM5-1310) ;  the  first  who  meutJou.  it  is 
Todros  Abulafln  (1234-13U«). 

10.  Isaac  of  Akko  (fl.  1290)  nfflrma  that  "  tbe  Zohar  was 
put  into  the  world  from  the  bead  of  a  Spaniard.'*  To  tbe 


same  eflect  is  the  testimony  of  Joseph  tbu-Wnkksr  who, 
books  which  may  be  relied  apua. 


in  speaking  of  later 
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recommend*  only  those  of  Moses  Nacbmanides  and  T<v 
droa  Abulafla,  "but,"  be  odds,  "the  Zohar  is  full  of  er- 
rors, und  one  must  take  caie  uot  to  be  misled  by  them." 
This,  says  Dr.  Steiuschueider,  "is  an  impartial  and  indi- 
rect testimony  that  the  Zohar  was  recognised  scarcely 
fifty  year*  after  its  appearing  as  one  of  the  '  latter 1  works, 
and  not  attributed  to  Simon  bcn-Jochal"  (Jewish  Litera- 
ture, p.  113). 

It.  That  Moses  de  leon  was  the  author  of  the  Zohar, 
we  hnve  alreadv  stated  In  the  art.  Moan  i>a  Leo*,  and  the 
Account  given  there  is  confirmed  In  the  most  remarkable 
manner  by  the  fact  that — 

12.  The  Zohar  contains  whole  passages  which  Moses 
de  Leon  translated  into  Aramaic,  from  his  works,  e.  g. 

bpa-sn  O,  )WH  O,  as  the  erudite  Jelllnek  has 
demonstrated  in  his  Moses  de  Leon,  p.  21  sq. :  comp.  also 
Gratz,  I.  c  p.  4W  (2d  ed.  1S78,  p.  477  sq.).  It  is  for  these 
nnd  many  other  reasons  that  the  Zohar  is  now  regarded 
iin  a  psetidograph  of  the  13th  century,  and  that  Moses  de 
Leon  should  have  palmed  the  Zohar  upon  Simon  ben- 
Jochal  was  nothing  remarkable,  since  this  rabbi  is  re- 
garded by  tradition  as  the  embodiment  of  mysticism. 

III.  DiJTusion  and  Influence  of  the  Book. — The  birth 
of  the  Zohar  formed  the  great  landmark  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cabala,  and  the  history  of  this  theosophy 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  the  [>re-Zohar  period, 
ami  the  fmt-Zohar  period.  During  these  two  periods 
different  schools  developed  themselves,  which  Dr.Griitz 
clarities  as  follows : 

1.  The  School  of  Gerona.—Tn  this  school,  which  is  the 
cradle  of  the  cabala,  belong  Isaac  the  Blind  (fl.  1190-1810) 
(q.  v.),  Ezra  and  Azariel  his  disciples,  Jehudah  b.  Jakar, 
his  pupil  Moses  Nachmnuides  (q. v. hand  Jacob  ben-Sheshet 
(q.v.).  The  characterise  feature  of  this  school  Is  that  It, 
fur  the  first  time,  established  aud  developed  the  doctrine 

of  the  En  Soph  (Spo  "pit),  the  Sephiroth  (PT"PEO),  me- 
tempsychosis p13?n  TtO),  with  the  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution pltJSn  HO)  belongiug  thereto,  and  a  peculiar 

christologv  (TPE:^  TO).   It  is  the  creative  school;  the 

cnbali«tic  mode  of  exegesis  Is  still  subordinate  in  It. 

2.  The  School  of  Segovia.— To  this  school  belong  Jacob 
of  Segovia,  his  two  sons  Isaac  and  Jacob,  jr.,  Moses  l>en- 
Sininu  of  Hnrgos,  Isaac  ben-Todros,  teacher  or  Shem-Tob 
Ibu  Oaon  (d.  13.32),  Todros  Abulafla  (d.  1305),  aud  his  son 

Joseph,  the  author  of  Plflbx  P2~?12,  and  Isaac  of  Akko 

(fl.  12JJ0).  It  in  the  exegetical  school,  endeavoring  to  luter- 
jiret  the  Bible  and  the  Hagada  per  /at  el  nefas  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  caltala. 

3.  The  Quam- Philosophical  School  of  Isaac  ben-Latif  or 
Allatif  (q.  v  ),  which  in  its  doctrines  stands  isolated. 

4.  Tlte  School  of  Abulafla,  so  called  after  Abnlafia,  the 
founder  (born  iu  1240,  nnd  died  about  1-292).  To  this 
srhool  also  belonged  Joseph  Gikatilla  ben  -  Abraham 
(  fl.  1200).  The  characteristics  of  this  school  are  the 
Btress  laid  on  the  extensive  use  of  the  exegetical  rules 

called  Gematria  (SmOWfl.  Sotarican  fllp^aij)  |q.  v.), 

nnd  Ziruph  (T^.^'l).  In  this  employment  of  commuta- 
tions, permutations,  and  reduction  of  each  letter  In  every 
word  to  its  numerical  value,  Abulafla  and  bis  followers 
are  not  original. 

6l  The  Zohar  School,  which  is  a  combination  nnd  ab- 
aorptiou  of  the  different  features  and  doctrines  of  all  the 
previous  schools,  without  any  plan  or  method;  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  wild  speculations  which  we 
tut  often  find  in  the  writings  of  the  y»»UZohar  period.  Iu 
Spain  especially  the  study  of  Die  Zohar  l<Mik  deep  root, 
and  found  its  way  to  Italy,  Palestine,  and  Poland. 

As  it  penetrated  all  branches  of  life  and  literature, 
voices  were  also  raised  against  the  Zohar.  The  first 
among  the  Jews  who  opposed  its  authority  was  Klin 
del  Medigo,  of  I'andia,  who,  in  his  philosophical  treatise 

entitled  An  Exatninatiim  of  the  Imw  (Pin  PJ^nU), 

which  he  wrote  in  1491,  brings  forth  three  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Zohar,  but  his  voice 
and  those  ofothers  had  no  power  tocheck  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  cabala.  One  of  the  most  daring  opponents 
was  I*ron  da  M<»lenn  (<j.  v.).  In  the  meantime  tlie  Zohar 
had  been  published ;  Christians  became  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents  by  the  extracts  of  the  Zofuir 
translated  into  Latin  by  Joseph  de  Voisin,  iu  his  IHspn- 
tut  in  Cabalistica  (Paris,  1635),  and  afterwards  by  the  cel- 
ebrated work  eutitled  The  Unveiled  Cabafah,  or  Kubbala 
Denudata  of  Knorr  v.  Kosenroth  (Snlzbach,  1677-71*,  2 
vols. ;  Frntikfort-ou-the-Maiu,  \6<i).  With  the  isth  cen- 
tury a  new  sera  In  the  criticism  of  the  Zohar  commenced, 
and  without  quoting  the  different  scholars  who  made  the 
criticism  of  the  Zohar  their  s|>ecial  study,  we  can  only 
state,  ivhat  has  already  been  said  above,  that  almost  the 
unanimous  result  of  criticism  is  that  the  Zohar  was  not 
written,  ns  lins  hitherto  been  believed,  by  It.  Simon  ben- 
Jucbnl,  but  by  Moses  de  Lcou. 


IV.  Literature.  —  Besides  the  authorities  already 
quoted,  we  will  mention  Fttrst,  hill.  Jud.  iii,  329-335; 
Jellinek,  lieitragc  zur  Getchichte  der  Kabbala  (Leipsic, 
1852) ;  Ben-Chananja,  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  where  a  most 
thorough  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  Zohar  is  given 
by  Ignatz  Stem  (Szegedin,  1858-61);  Jost,  (letch,  d. 
Judenthums  u.  s.  Sekien,  iii,  70  aq.;  Monk,  Melanges  de 
Philosophie  Juice  et  Arabe  (Paris,  1859),  p.  275  aq.; 
Pauli,  The  Great  Mystery,  or  Uow  can  Three  be  One 
(London,  18C3),  an  endeavor  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  Zohar;  WOnsche,  Die  Leiden  de$ 
Messius  (Ixipsic,  1870),  p.  95  sq.,  gives  some  passages 
relating  to  the  atonement  and  the  Messiah.  See  also 
the  article  in  the  Theol.  UniversaUerihm.    (B.  P.) 

V.  Doctrines.— The  treatise  of  the  Zohar  is  difficult 
and  fantastic,  embracing,  moreover,  not  merely  the 
origin  of  the  world,  but  likewise  speculating  on  the 
essence  of  (Jod  and  the  properties  of  man;  in  other 
words,  covering  at  once  cosmology,  theology,  and  an- 
thropology. It  sets  out  with  the  conception  of  divinity 
as  the  self-existing,  eternal,  all-embracing  first  cause, 
the  active  as  well  as  passive  principle  of  all  being,  for 
which  thought  has  no  adequate  measure,  or  language  a 
fit  name,  although,  while  other  systems  have  therefore 
styled  it  the  great  Naught  or  Void,  the  Zohar  terms  it 
the  Boundless  or  Infinite  (P^D  "pit).  Deity  at  length 
emerges  from  this  absolutism  and  reveals  itself,  i.  e.  be- 
comes at  once  active  aud  capable  of  being  known ;  and 
thus,  through  the  division  of  its  essence  into  attributes 
(which  before  did  not  separately  exist,  because  they 
imply  a  reduction  incompatible  with  the  absolute),  is 
established  a  connection  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  or  real  creator.  These  attributes  are  ten,  called 
Sephiroth  ( PTVBO.  Humbert),  constituting  so  many 
vessels  of  the  infinite,  which  contain  and  are  forms  of 
its  manifestation,  subject  always  to  the  contained,  like 
colored  glasses  that  receive  the  light  and  irradiate  it. 
The  impartation  of  the  contents— in  other  words,  the 
creation  of  the  Sephiroth,  is  thus  also  a  beaming  or 
emanation ;  a  futxlaiuental  principle  of  the  speculation, 
as  we  shall  see.  The  idea  is  further  illustrated  by  vari- 
ous figurative  applications,  e.  g.  the  cube,  with  its  three 

i  dimensions  aud  six  surfaces,  making  up  the  perfect  de- 
[cade;  and  so  man,  with  his  limbs  (the  ten  Sephiroth 
!  hence  being  sometimes  designated  »"»  the  first  man, 
"li-'IJ?  O^?'  or  u'e*l  f°rm  of  divinity,  in  accordance 
with  Ezek.  i,  26;  Dan.  vii,  13),  whose  shape  is 
sented  by  the  so-called  "cabalistic  tree"  as  follows: 

1.  "^^3  (Orotro). 
3.  Tl)*2  (Intelligence).  2.  HrrH  {Wisdom). 

6.  y*ri  (Jtidgment).  4.  "10P  (Mercy). 

6,  PIXBD  (Beauty). 
8.  Tin  (Majesty).  7.  HS?  (Splendor). 

9.  *TD7  (Foundation). 

10.  P!C^?  (Kingdom). 

To  each  of  these  Sephiroth  correspond  certain  appella- 
tions of  the  Deity.  To  the  first,  which  Is  the  concentra- 
tion and  partial  development  of  all  the  others  (called  also 
figuratively  the  old  or  the  long  face,  "POSX  ""^X.  a  title 
indicative  of  personality),  Is  assigned  the  undefined  name 
PPrtit,  "  I  am."  The  second  aud  third  are  the  active  aud 
passive  forms  of  being  growing  out  of  the  first,  and  are 
considered  as  the  male  (father)  and  female  (mother),  the 
knowing  aud  the  known,  the  subject  and  the  object,  which 
with  their  result,  perception  (P3?^t,  included  as  a  son  or 
product),  or  else  with  the  unit  at  the  head,  make  up  the 
metaphysical  trinity  of  the  divine  essence.  To  these  are 
attributed  the  sacred  names  PP,  Jah,  and  PPPP,  Jchovih ; 
and  they  constitute  the  shoulders  of  the  mystical  body. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  (equivalent  to  Grace  and  Right,  also 
called  Greatness,  P&'HH,  aud  Power,  PH!|3S)  represent 
the  arms  (still  duplicate,  or  male  aud  female,  active  and 
passive,  external  and  internal,  son!  and  body,  like  all  the 
others),  with  the  sixth  as  sn  intermediate  principle  com- 
bining them,  like  the  heart  These  correspond  to  the 
hhjuer  or  ethical  principles,  and  are  respectively  desig- 
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Hated  by  the  sacred  epithets  5X,  El,  -T~X.  E'ohim,  and 

*rrP,  Jthovah  (otherwise  "Hr,  Shaddai).   The  lower, 

or  physical  trinity,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninih  Sephiroth  (equivalent  to  Radiance  [nceordiug  to 
another  exposition,  Triumph],  Glory,  and  Stability),  and 
respectively  corresponding  to  the  divine  Appellations 
p'lK^S  rrirr,  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  ni«3»  *rp*,Etohe 

Sabaoth,  and  El  Chai,  represent  the  hips  and 

genitals  of  the  body,  and  are  apparently  the  symbols  of 
motion,  quantity,  and  strength.  The  last  Sepblrah,  to 
which  the  nnme  "^"X.  Atlonai,  is  attached,  is  a  sort  of 

joint  conception  of  all  the  others,  as  the  feet  or  basis  of 
the  whole. 

By  further  combinations  of  the  different  Sephiroth  ac- 
cording to  the  above  diagram  or  chart,  the  male  triad 
(No*.  U,  4,  7),  or  right  column,  separates  from  the  female 
triad  (3, 5, 8),  or  left  column  ;  hut  the  middle  column  (No*. 
1,  6,  10),  iu  which  N<k  9  is  omitted,  or  included  in  No.  10, 
gives  three  fundamental  conceptions,  namely,  absolute 
existence,  Ideal  exlstcuce,  and  immanent  strength,  as  the 
three  phases  of  pre- worldly  existence;  or,  If  preferred, 
the  three  conceptions  of  Matter,  Thought,  and  Life.  In 
this  connection,  the  sixth  Sephirnh  Is  sometimes  called 
the  King  or  Messiah  :  and  the  tenth,  the  Queen  or  Matron, 

q.  d.  inhabitation  (Fl^rri.   These  two  are  also  called 

the  two  j*r*ms  ( "pBIX^Bt  *•  Elsewhere 
there  are  Ave  persons  counted,  the  first  three  Sephiroth 
being  Added  to  these  (In  both  enumerations  the  residue 
are  included  under  those  named).  If  we  notice  that  the 
0th,  as  a  consequence  of  the  2d,  Is  called  s»n,  nnd  the 
10th,  as  a  consequence  of  the  3d,  the  Spirit  (the  latter  Is 
also  considered  as  female  or  mother),  we  will  And  at  once 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  Gnostic  speculation  with  the 
Christian,  and  also  the  unsolved  qucstiou  of  the  manner 
of  this  couuoctiou. 

These  ten  sephiroth  or  " vessels"  (0^52)  of  the  Infinite, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  at  once  in  their  plurality 
and  in  their  unity,  are  also  called  a  world  (CsiS),  and,  In 
contradistinction  from  the  other  worlds,  of  which  we  will 
speak  hereafter,  the  world  of  effluence  (or  emanation, 
n?b*UX     Thla  does  not  meau  to  Imply  that  the  origin 

of  things  outside  of  that  world  was  in  any  special  man- 
ner different  from  It,  which  would  render  the  system  in- 
consistent, but  rather  seeks  to  establish  between  the  In- 
finite and  matter  what  is  the  object  of  every  system  of 
emanation — a  medium  by  which,  in  spite  of  distance  (in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  not  merely  with  regard  to  space) 
between  effect  and  cause,  this  working  could  tie  under- 
stood. Now  this  medium  is  established  by  the  two  mid- 
dle worlds,  namely,  the  world  of  creation  <nx^2)  and 
the  world  of  formation  (PH^X*),  In  which  we  are  not  yet 
led  to  substantial  elements.  The  first  Is  described  ns  the 
world  of  the  pure  spirit,  the  latter  as  that  of  the  angels 
or  henvenly  bodies.  We  can  already  perceive  bv  this  dis- 
tinction that  neither  of  these  names  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
popular  acceptance.  In  fact,  the  one  treats  of  Ideas,  the 
other  of  power,  physical  as  well  as  ethic,  but  not  of  act- 
ual beings.  In  both  worlds  the  decade  is  again  found  as 
a  representative  element.  Kach  is  considered  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  preceding,  which  is  therein  improved,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reflects  the  original  light  In  a  more  dif- 
fuse and  Imperfect  manner,  each  also  establishing  for  it- 
self a  new  unity.  Neither  must  wc  understand  the  ex- 
pressions "creation"  and  "formation"  in  their  common 
acceptance.  There  Is  no  mention  made  In  either  of  any 

f>re-existing  matter,  or  a  creation  from  nothing  as  usual- 
y  understood.  The  Cabalist  generally  speaks  of  such, 
but  mean  thereby  the  original  void,  the  En-soph,  i.  e.  the 
absolute,  which  is  the  source  of  the  whole  metatihyslcs. 
But  as  by  this  the  pre-exlstenco  of  all  things  is  implied, 
we  consequently  arrive  at  the  prfurlplc  of  the  immutabil- 
ity of  existing  things,  while  by  means  of  the  parallel  prop- 
ositions that  these  are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
mode  of  their  origin,  there  is  established  a  relative  inde- 
pendence, which  contains  the  possibility  aud  cause  of  the 
fall  aud  corruption  of  mind  and  nature. 

This  point,  however,  belongs  to  the  obscnrc  parts  of  the 
system,  as  it  does  not  airree  well  with  the  premises,  and 
the  modern  formula  of  its  explanation  has  not  yet  been 
found  (but,  on  the  contrary,  n  different  one,  if  we  are  to 
consider  the  fall  as  a  materialization  itself).  Generally  it 
is  just  in  tbe  cosmology  we  find  the  greatest  obscurity, 
the  least  development,  so  mnch  so  that  the  question  as  to 
Its  being  absolutely  or  only  relatively  pantheistic  is  not 
yet  decided.    It  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  system  that  the 

fioetic  garb  of  personification  is  the  roost  abundant :  for 
nstante,  when  the  stars  are  represented  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  active  (speaking  divinity).  It  is  often 
perplexing :  as,  for  instance,  when  a  number  of  angels' 
names,  virtues,  natural  forces,  etc.,  become  personified  as 
regents  of  separate  spheres  of  the  universe. 
We  will  here  remark  that  the  tccoud  world  Is  called 


also  the  throne  of  God;  the  divine,  spiritual  eTeroem  of 
It,  which  other  philosophical  systems  would  perhaps  m  | 
the  soul  of  the  world,  is  here  called  Sandalphon  !«-..  ,4,1- 
It  is  similar  to  the  third  world,  that  of  the  nat- 
ural forces,  or  the  assembling,  governing  principle,  and  if 

then  called  the  angel  Metatron  i.  e.  m<™  ;vo»*»'. 

The  expression  "  throne  "  brings  us  back  to  Ezek»<-J.  from 
whose  well-known  vision  the  figurative  expressions  srv 
here  employed ;  so  that  tbe  first  world  represents  the 
Glory,  snd  the  third  the  four  beast*.  The»e  are  f- Mowed 
by  the  four  wheels  of  God's  chariot,  by  the  fourth  wur.d, 

or  that  of  action  (n*p7),  1.  e,  the  material,  the  rind  of 

the  spiritual,  the  residuum  of  the  substance  of  the  divine 
light  At  we  had  just  now  ten  classes  of  angels,  which 
were  leaders  of  the  natural  and  vital  forces,  and  which 
were  retained  In  the  eihlc  sense,  although  not  to  be 
sldered  as  endowed  with  personality,  or  as 
larly  so  called,  so  are  there  also  ten  close** 
integuments  of  existence,  I.  e.  as  limits  to 
and  life.   These  last  ten  Sephiroth  are,  first,  Wilderness 

•r-r  ,  Void  (4rl2),  aud  Darkness  (~Sri) :  then  tbe  seven 

houses  of  corruption  (the  lapse).  Their  chief,  nr  principal 
unity,  is  Sammael  (poison-god),  the  angel  of  death:  next 
to  him,  as  personification  of  evil.  Is  the  harlot,  the  former 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  coocepOM 
or  the  idea;  while  both,  as  a  whole,  are  called  the  Wast 
(tern). 

From  all  these  metaphysical  gronnd-idens  spring  orig- 
inal vlewa  of  the  natnre  and  destiuy  of  man.  From  tbe 
foregoing  scheme  itself  it  follows,  in  short,  that  man,  hi 
the  union  of  his  soul  and  bodv,  is  a  representation  of  tbe 
universe,  a  micn>cosm,  while  his  body  is  a  raiment  uf  bis 
sonl,  as  the  world  Is  of  God ;  and  this 'comparison  is  • 


times  carried  out  with  a  greater  number  of  poetical  fl„ 
nres.  But  as  more  closely  united  to  God  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  divine  essence,  man  in  this  system  attain*  a 
hltrher  standing,  as  was  indicated  from  the  first ;  f  »r  the 
self-manifesting  divinity  itself  was  called  the  original 
man,  because  all  nature  could  produce  no  more  noble 
Image  for  the  idea.  Thus  man  is  next  the  imrige  of  <».*!, 
and,  like  him,  a  unit  and  a  triad,  the  l  itter  being  spirit 

( fratfa  ),  soul  ( trn ),  and  life  (CB3  >•    Tbe  first  is  tbe 

principle  of  thought,  the  second  of  feeling,  the  third  of 
passious  and  Instincts  (we  think  the  last  can  be  so  m.der- 
stood,  although  some  consider  it  as  a  coarser  organ  of  tbe 
soul,  and  some  even  as  the  body;  si  all  events,  tbe  mate- 
rial substance  is  not  meant  thereby).  All  three  are  1  ke- 
wlse  uumlstakable  consequences  of  the  three  mid- lie 
Sephiroth,  from  which  they  at  the  same  time  derive  their 
relative  dignity.  By  this,  what  we  may  call  the  pre-exi-t- 
ence  of  the  soul  Is  established,  and  not  only  it,  but  also, 
iu  one  sense,  the  pre-exislence  of  the  body  so  far  as  it  Is 
a  prototype  of  corporcaliiess—  and  eveu  of  n  particular 

one  for  each,  therefore  called  in  later  days  ttTVT  'iDdi* 
vidual).  The  entrance  Into  life,  and  the  latter  it*e!f.  are 
not  considered  as  au  evil  or  as  a  state  of  exile,  akhoogh 
the  souls  would  certainly  prefer  remaining  always  with 
God.  It  Is  a  means  of  education  for  the  soul,  and  of  re- 
demption for  the  world :  for  while  the  spirit  descends 
even  to  being  mixed  up  with  matter,  it  siill  possesses  at 
one  point  a  clear  consciousness  of  itself  and  of  it*  origin, 
i  and  is  thus  the  more  eager  to  return  to  its  former  posi- 
'  lion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  It  elevates  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  comhlued,  enlightening  and  purifving  it  God 
knows  beforehaud  the  destiny  of  each  Individual  sob!, so 
far  at  least  as  It  will  be  affected  by  this  combination  whh 
matter,  but  he  does  not  determine  that  de*tinv.  In  -Mb- 
cr  words,  the  Caballst  does  not  speak  of  predestination, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  solve  the  problem  of  tbe 
relation  between  free-will  and  omniscience;  but,  in  order 
to  afford  full  scope  to  this  free-will,  and  vet  maintain 
the  npokatastasls,  or  restoration  (a  consequence  of  its 
fiiud:imeutal  Idea),  It  Introduces  the  wandering  (b*»3j;>  of 
the  soul,  I.  e.  an  infinite  range  of  probationary  life,  which 
is  to  end  only  on  reaching  the  aim  above  mentioned. 
The  souls  in  their  pre-worltlly  existence  are  already  nu'* 
nnd  female, and  even  bound  in  couples:  appearinc  some- 
times to  enter  into  life  separately,  but  thev  will  unite 
again  In  matrimony,  by  which  they  are  completed  aaj 
merged  into  one  essence:  thus  they  strive  jointly  towards 
the  great  end,  which  Is  their  junction  in  heaven,  in  tbe 
temple  of  love  (H2rl!<  i?^rl),  with  God,  who  ukea  ibeta 
to  himself  with  a  kiss  (earthly  death);  and  by  perfecting 
themselves  in  him  in  thought  and  iu  will  they  become 
partakers  of  eternal  holiness. 

See  Herzog,  Real- Kneykhp.  k  v.  u  Kabbalah."  and 
comp.  Aharon  Selig,  TSO  (Cracow,  106), 

which  is  a  full  commentary  on  tbe  Zohar.    See  also 

Cabala. 

Zoharites,  so  called  from  their  attachment  to  the 
book  Zohar,  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  cunt 
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tion  of  the  sect  formed  by  the  famous  Sabbathai  Zevi  ' 
(q.  v.).  Their  creed  is  briefly  as  follow* :  1.  They  be- 
lieve in  all  that  God  has  ever  revealed,  and  consider  it 
their  duty  constantly  to  investigate  its  meaning-  2. 
They  believe  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  be  merely  the 
shell,  and  that  it  admits  of  a  mystical  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation. 3.  They  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  J'arzupbim, 
or  persons,  in  El»him,  4.  They  believe  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  Cod;  that  this  incarnation  took  place  in  Adam, 
ami  that  it  will  again  take  place  in  the  Messiah.  5.  They 
do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be  rebuilt.  6. 
They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  temporal 
Messiah;  but  that  Cod  will  be  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  this  state  atone,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews, 
but  for  the  sins  of  all  throughout  the  world  who  be- 
lieve in  him. 

This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  1750  by  a  Polish 
Jew,  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Frank,  who  settled  in  Podo- 
lia,  ami  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Polish  government, 
to  which  he  was  recommended  by  the  bishop  of  Kame- 
netz,  in  whose  presence  he  held  disputes  with  the  ortho- 
dox Jews,  and  who  was  astonished  at  the  approximation 
of  his  creed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  On  the 
death  of  the  bishop,  he  and  his  adherents  were  driven 
into  the  Turkish  dominions;  and  being  also  persecuted 
there  by  the  Kahbinists.  they  resolved  to  conform  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Frank  at  last  found  a 
place  of  rest  at  Offenbach,  whither  his  followers  flocked 
by  thousands  to  visit  him,  ami  where  he  died  in  1791. 
Their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  have  increased  much 
of  late;  but  they  arc  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  Hungary  and  Poland.    See  Zoiiau. 

Zollner,  Johann  FtUKuntrtt,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, wa*  lmm  April  24, 1753.  He  studied  at  Frankfort, 
was  in  1779  preacher  at  Berlin,  declined  a  call  as  super- 
intendent to  Ncu-Brandenburg  in  1782,  and  remained  at 
lierlin  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  where  he  died,  Sept.  12, 
18»>4.  He  published,  IHsjtulatio  pro  L'mcUate  Itri 
(Frankfort,  1770)  -.—  L'eber  Moses  Mendelssohn's  Jervsa- 
Urn  (1784  j,  besides  a  number  of  sermons.  See  During, 
Itie  gtlehrUn  Kanzelredner,  p.  680-585.    (B.  P.) 

Zonaras,  Joiiannks,  a  Byzantine  historian,  was 
bom  in  the  last  part  of  the  1 1th  century,  and  died  about 
1130.  He  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenua.  After  the  death  of  Alexius  (1118)  be  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Elijah,  in  Mount  Athos,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theological  and  literary  studies. 
His  Chronicle,  from  the  creation  till  the  death  of 
Alexins,  is  a  mere  compilation  from  JoBephus,  F.use- 
biun,  Xeuophou,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Dio  Cassius,  etc., 
and  was  edited  bv  Hieronvmus  Wolf  (Basel,  1557),  l>u 
Fre*nc  (Paris,  1086,  2  vuhO,  and  Pinder  (Bonn,  1841- 
44,  2  vols.).  Of  more  value  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Syntagma  of  Phot  ins:  'K|//y»/*Tir  t£»v  ttpHv  rni 
ctitnv  kovovw  tup  ti  ayiwv  Kat  aurrotv  'Aito<ttoXw»', 
Kai  ritv  noiliv  oiKovpn'tKuif  avvuCwr,  etc.  In  Latin 
and  Greek  the  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1619;  the 
best  edition,  however,  is  the  one  published  at  Oxford  in 
1072  foL  Zonaras  also  wrote  scholia  on  the  New  Test., 
on  which  sec  Zonarm  (ib'Stur.  Sturm  Xori  Testament* 
Illustraltt  a  /'.  W.  Schurz  (Crimma,  1818-20).  ( hi  the 
first  two  works  sec  Schmidt,  l'eber  die  Qnellen  des 
Zotiara*,  in  Zimmernuinns  Zeitschrijl  fur  die  Alter- 
ihumsK-issmschnfl  (Darmstadt.  1839),  vol.  vi,  No.  30-86; 
Zander,  Qnibns  e  Eonlibns  Joh.  Z»narat  //aimerit  tint* 
AtrnaUi  Romano*  (Kat/eburg.  I849);  Biener.  I>e  Collec. 
tionibiis  Canonnnt  Ecclesin  linear  (Berlin,  1827) ;  the 
same,  fhis  Kammische  Kecht  der  t/riechischtni  Kitche,  in 
Mittermaier's  Zeilschrijl  (Heidell>erg,  1855),  vol.  xxviii, 
p.  201-208 ;  Mortreuil,  llistoire  du  Ih  oil  Hyzantin  (Paris, 
1843),  Hi, 428-428;  Herzog,  lieal-Encyllop,  s.v.;  Lichti  n- 
bcrger,  Kncyclop.  dtt  Sciences  Ileliyieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Zodlatry  (Creek  lutov  and  \arptia\  the  worship 
of  animals.    See  Animal  Wonsnir;  Ikolaticy. 

Zoology,  BtnucAU  This,  like  all  other  scientific 
•objects,  is  practically  and  incidentally,  rather  than  sya- 


tematically  and  designedly,  treated  in  the  Scriptures; 
yet  many  animals  are  mentioned,  and  their  character- 
istics arc  given  with  substantial  accuracv.  In  the 
Talmud  a  more  copious  and  minute  description  is  given 
of  many  animals  (see  Lewysohn,  IHe  Zooloyie  des  Tal- 
mmls  [  Frankfort-on-t  he-Main,  1858  ] ).  The  popular  and 
general  classification  into  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.,  is 
the  usual  Biblical  one,  and  they  are  further  distinguished 
ns  clean  and  unclean.  See  each  of  these  designations 
under  its  proper  head.  The  following  is  a  full  list  of  all 
the  animals  (including  certain  animal  products)  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  in  the  original,  with  the  ordinary  rendering  in 
the  A.  V.,  and  the  real  name  as  nearly  as  modern  re- 
search has  identified  it.  See  each  term  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  body  of  this  Cyclopvdiu.  Comp.  Natu- 
ral HiSTOttr. 

A  ehasteranim'. . .  mnles  '*  camels." 

Aelos  vulture  "eagle." 

A<n»r'  swnllow  "swallow.'* 

Akbar'  dormouse  "mouse." 

Akknbith'  spider  "spider." 

Akku'   goat  "roebuck." 

.4  krab'  scorpion  "  scorpion. " 

A  kris  locust  "  hicust." 

A  k*hub'  iisp  "adder. " 

A  lektor  cock  "  cock." 

Alirprx  fox  "fox" 

Alukah'  vumpyre  "  leech." 

A  nakah'  lizard  "  ferret." 

.4  naphah'  parrot  "  herou. " 

.4r<id'  omiger  "  wild  ass." 

A  rbeh'  hicust  "  locust." 

.4rT  lion  "lion." 

Arkt<*  bear  "  bear." 

Amebeth  hare  "hare." 

A  rob'  gad-fly  "swarms." 

Ar,*V  tmager  "wild 

Arveh'  lion  "Hon. 

A*h.  moth..    " 

A*j>i*,  asp.  

Atatleph'  bat  

Athnn   she-ass  

Attud'  he-groat.  

Ayah'  hawk  

Ayat  stag  


........ 


"  he-goat " 
"kite,"  "vulture." 
"hart." 
•hind." 


AyaUth'  

Aon  beast  "bird.' 

fiokar'  beef-animal  "ox." 

liarburim'  goose  "fatted  fowl." 

BatrdchoS  frog   "  frog. " 

fcheniah'  quadruped  "beast." 

lithewitth'  hippopotamus  "behemoth." 

mkrah'  she-camel  "  dromedary." 

Chaoab'  locust  "  grasshopper." 

Chnmirr'   he-ass  "ass." 

Chanamrl'.  ant  "fn.st." 

Ch  apharphera  A '.rut  "mole.** 

Charitol'  locust  "beetle." 

Cha*iiiah'  stork   .."stork." 

Cha*il'  locust  "  locust." 


•swine." 


Chazir'  swine  , 

rhoium  swine  "swine." 

Chf'U  roplnm  "gall." 

('hided   weasel  "weasel." 

Chi  met  lizard   "snail." 

Itoah'  kite  "glede,"  "vulture." 

Ikiunh'  falcon  "  vulture." 

Deborah'  in-e  "  bee." 

Dbb  bear  "bear." 

Irinhun'  antelo|»c  "P>'garg." 

Drakon  serpent,  "dragon." 

Itokiphath'  hoopoe  "lapwing." 

Echidna  viper  "  vi|>er." 

Kpheh'  serpent  "  viper." 

hriphion  kid  "goat." 

EriphoM  gout  "  gout." 

KM  she-goat  "  goat." 

Oamat'  camel  "camel." 

( iaza  m'  u  ii  w  i  n  gcd  locust . . "  pal  mer-worro. " 

<}'b   locust  "locust.*1 

Osrff  kid  "kid." 

dediyah-  she-kid  "kid."  . 

Hiib  locust  "  grasshopper, " 

,. whelp  "young  lion." 

 "young  bird  " 

 "young."  '•  whelp." 

'horse." 
•sow." 
wild  beasts." 


tl>  r '. 


........ 


•......* 


(inzaV  fledgling , 

Ui'tr  w  help  

Hippo*  horse  

Iht*  swine  . , 

luhn  jackals  

Kaalh'  cormorant  "  pelican." 

Ennui'.*  camel  "camel." 

Ktfeb  dog  "dog." 

E-n  gnat  "lice." 

Kephir*  young  Hun  "young Hon." 
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Ket<». ...  ten-monster  "  while," 

Kippod'  hedgehog  "bittern." 

Kivixx'   arrow-snake  *'  great  owl." 

Kirkaroth'  dromedaries  " swift  h<*u«tr> ." 

KiHieh  lizard  "  chimeleou." 

Kokkaa  rocbiueil  "  scarlet. " 

Kimiy  gnat  "gnat." 

Ki'yph  ape.  "ape." 

Kfn-ax  crow  "raven." 

Km  pelican  "owl." 

A'oAn.   dog  "dog." 

lAuiih  lion  "  lion." 

Ltbi'  lion  "lion." 

Lebiyah'  lioness  "  lioness." 

Ltim  lion  *'  Hon." 

LetaaW  lizard  "  lizard." 

Liryatltan'  cr«ic<Mlilc  "  levlalhaa" 

L.i/Ai  woir  "wolf." 

He*  hi.  thread  "  silk." 

Jiamar'  leopard  "  leopard." 

yemalah'  ant  "ant." 

tiemar'   ..leopurd  "  leopard." 

S"h?r  'OT.     . }  bu"ard  "  e*Kle  " 

^&tM  •  linwW.  ••*»....  ....**  hnwlc.*" 

©cairn'  owh  "doleful." 

Onarifm,  or  on^s.  nss  " aw." 

Ortb'  raveu  "raven." 

Oziniiah'  eagle  "  osprcy." 

I'atanh'  steed  "  horse." 

I'anl'llfit  leopard  "  leopnrd." 

Paro*h'.  flea  "  flea. ' ' 

perah'  mole  "  mole." 

/ViV  onager  "wild  ass." 

pered  mnle  "  mule." 

Pert*   ..  .eagle  "«»sslfr*ge." 

Pttken  serpent  "  adder." 

Raak'  vnlture  "glede." 

"?toZhr!.m'}  vul,nre "gier-engle." 

Rirm   bn  (Tii  lo  "aoteorn." 

Rdktth  courser   "swift  benst." 

It*in  bnffalo  "  unicorn." 

Ilenanah'  ontrich  "osirich." 

litffm  buffalo  "  unicorn." 

Itimmah'  worm  "worm." 

Sa)r'  he-goat.  " sat  > r  " 

.SVf*   moth  "moth." 

Heheeheieth  purple  shell  "onycha." 

Se/ae'.  quail  "quail." 

Semamith'  lizard  "spider." 

S-'r/AAfi  silk  "silk." 

,Sf'#  moth  "moth." 

.S/iaWiW  snail  "snail." 

Shachal  lion  "  Hon." 

SfiMuitih  gull  "cuckoo." 

Shatak  gannet  "cormorant." 

.S'aawt'  cochineal  "crimson,"  "scarlet/ 

Shaphan'  rabbit  *'  toner." 

Shephiphon'  snake  "adder." 

.vauo/'  jackal  "fox." 

Sb'Ux  worm  "  worm." 

Skf>rpim  scorpion  "  scorpion." 

.So/«iw'  locust  "bald  loenst." 

SpAtiam  sponge  "  sponge." 

Str<*ahi<s  sparrow  "sparrow. " 

»N  «*/#.,. ,  ht*i>4?.   **  tiorM?. 

8i>»  swallow   "crane." 

Htuwh'  mare  "mare." 

TAchath  seal  "badger." 

Tarhma*  •  ostrich  "night-hawk." 

Tan  jackal  "dragon." 

7tin«lw'  crocodile  "dragon ." 

Tannin'  sea-monster  "  whale."  etc. 

TekHtth  sea -shell  "blue." 

JW  antelope  "  wilrl  ox." 

TiMhtnuth  lizard  "cham.Uou." 

Tin»hrme(h  heron  "  swa  n ." 

T<>  antelope  "  wild  ox." 

Tula'  cochineal  "crimson."  etc. 

T<tr  dove  •'turtle-dove." 

Tra<im  he-goat  "goat." 

Trwjim  dove  "  till  t  le-dove. " 

Tmb  lizard   "tortoise." 

TmiMd  hyeuo  "speckled" 

Tuebi'  imale)  gazelle  "deer." 

Ttebiuah'   (female)  gazelle. . . "  roe." 

T*elat*al'. .cricket   "  loenst." 

Tvpha  basilisk  "cockatrice." 

T»f)>harditi  frog  "  frog." 

T«ipi»rr'  little  bird  "sparrow." 

Txirah'  flv  "horuet," 

Ttivim'  wild  beasts  "  beasts  of  the  desert.' 

Tukkiuim'  peacocks  "peacocks." 

Yaalak'  (female)  ibex  "roe." 

Vatniab'  (female)  ostrich... "owl." 

Ynrh,,, ur'  oryx  "  fallow  deer." 

Ya.l'  (mnlel  ihex  "wild  goat." 

l'a,"«*....  (mule)  ostrich. ..."obtrkh." 


bittern . 


•owl." 


ratuhuph' 
ttatukoph 

Yeltk  hairy  loenst  " cankerworm,"  eit 

Yonah'  dove  "dove" 

Zrbttb'  fly  "fly." 

Ztib'  wolf  "wolf" 

Zrmer  gazelle  "chamois." 

Zopf,  Johasx  Hnmcfl;  a  German  tbrolegietl 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century,  is  the  author  of, 
lutroductio  ad  Ltctionem  Ytltru  Tettamenti,  etc  (Lrip- 
aic,  17G3) : — totephuJ  ZeuouU*  ron  J  rut  Ckritto  (iiad. 
1769 ); -Quadriga  Itusertt.:  X.Ik  YfrrionelxT.it* 
Yocant,  Juterpretum ;  2.  De  Serpmfe  PrvtopUutorm 
Srductorr,  etc.  (ibid.  1763)  -.—iHtrmiuctio  in  AtUiptea 
Sacrat  Yrlerum  Kbratorum  (Halle,  1734) :  —  IHm.  it 
Jrphla  in  Filiam  Mitigatn  Crrdulitate^  etc,  (E»«. 
1730): — l)it$.dt  Puudo  -  Samurlis  ex  1  Satn.c.xxriu 
(ibid.  1747): — Compendium  Grammatica-  llrbmtt  Ihuci- 
ana  (ibid.  1748).    See  Flint,  HAL  Jud.  iii.  bob.  (B,  P.) 

Zorn,  Pktkh,  i  (Jerman  theological  writer,waibnai 
it  Hamburg,  Mi)-  2*2,  1G82.  In  1715  he  was  called  » 
rector  to  I'lon.  in  Holstein;  in  1725  became  prnfesor 
of  history,  in  1729  that  of  Church  history  at  the  ptn- 
nasium  in  Stettin,  and  died  at  Thorn,  Jan.  23,  1*746. 
He  published,  /V  Scholis  Publicis  quai  A  tttiqtti  Jtuki 
Projte  Lacuum,  Amu.  ft  fin  riorum  Crrpidinibut,  rtc, 
tettruzfrunt  (Act.  xri,  13)  (PlaHNB,  1716):— Ik  Ff*- 
thidamiiM  tire  Ctimiinibus  I'eterum  Ilebrtrorum  ,V*s- 
tialibut  'Hamburg,  a.  a.):—  I)e  Antiqnis  .EnigutatAu 
in  Canis  XuptialilntM  //(bra-orum,  tirteeorum  tt  Roma- 
nvrum  (I>cipsic,  1724) :—  llutoria  Hibliorum  <x  Utbnt- 
orum  Jtifbut  Ft$ti$  tt  Jrjuuiis  JUuttrata,  etc.  ( ibid. 
1741) : — I  'if*,  de  Haptismo  Pro*elytor.  Judoico  Sarro- 
ment.  Y.  T.juxta  Lu/h'/ootum  (ibid.  1 703 ):  —  Hecnlri 
Abderita  Jicbya  (Altona.  1730)  •.-llistoria  f  uriJtd.> 
id  sub  Imjierio  Yetrrum  /tamauorum  (ibid.  1734).  >■- 
Ftlnrt,  Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  555 ;  Winer,  llaudbuck  der  lk*t.L LH. 
i,82, 140,632,  899.    (Ik  P.) 

Zoroaster  (more  c«»rrectly  Zarattmttra, vkidi  in 
Greek  and  Ijitin  was  corrupted  into  Zarttdradrt  srsi 
Zoroastret,  while  the  Tersians  and  Par  sees  chiuged  it 
into  Zerdutht)  was  the  founder  of  the  l'arsee  ItSgWtj 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  prnbablr  that 
of  " chief," "senior,""  hiqh-priest,"  and  it  was  a  common 
designation  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  head  of  a  rii'mVt 
or  province.  Indeed,  the  founder  of  ZoroaMriauUin  w 
hardly  ever  mentioned  without  his  family  name  $pM»tt 
He  was  a  native  of  Itactria.  He  applied  to  himself  tlx 
terms  Manthmn  (recilcr  of  "  Manthras  "),  a  MMf* 
sent  by  Ahiira-Mazda,  or  a  tpeitkvr,  one  who  libera  to 
the  voice  of  oracles  given  by  the  spirit  of  nature. act 
who  receives  sacred  words  from  Ahura-Mazda  thn'Ofh 
the  flames.  His  life  is  covered  with  obscurity.  T>* 
accounts  of  him  are  legendary  and  unhisioricaj.  In 
the  Zend  writings  he  is  to  a  great  extent  represented 
not  as  a  historical,  but  as  a  dogmatical  personality, 
vcstetl  with  superhuman,  or  even  divine.  p«jw<  rs,  st«>A- 
ing  next  to  God.  His  temptations  by  the  devil,  mho* 
empire  was  threatened  by  him,  form  the  subject  of 
many  traditional  stortn  and  legends.  He  is  repre»nifl 
as  the  fountain  of  all  wiwlom  and  truth,  ami  the  mastrr 
of  the  whole  living  creation.  One  of  the  prayers  c-f 
the  Kravardiii  Yasht  declares — 

"We  worship  the  rule  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Zsf*- 
thnstra  Spltlma,  who  flr-t  thought  good  I  hough  I »,  *t« 
first  spoke  gniMl  M-ords,  who  first  performed  gcxni  nrti-'c* 
— who  was  the  first  priest,  the  tirst  warrior,  the  flistcoW- 
valor  of  the  sol),  the  first  prophet,  the  first  who  was  la- 
spired,  the  first  who  has  given  to  mankind  n»torr,iu.(l 
reality,  and  word,  and  hearing  of  word,  and  wealth,  awl 
nil  g«N>d  things  created  by  Maxda.  which  embellish  reali- 
ty :  who  first  caused  the  wheel  to  turn  among  gods  a«4 
men,  who  first  praised  the  purity  of  the  living  creati<« 
and  destroyed  idolatry,  who  confessed  the  Zarathnstrian 
belief  in  Ahnra-Mazdn,  the  religion  of  the  IMa* 
against  the  devils,  .  .  .  Through  him  the  whole  tree  and 
revealed  word  was  heard,  which  la  the  life  aud  gaidaw* 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  Through  his  knowledge 
the  waters  become  desirous  of  growing: 
kuowledge  and  S|>eech  all  belugs  rrented 
Spirit  are  ntterlD2  words  of  happiue**.' 
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fn  the  older  Yasna  alone  he  appears  like  a  living  real- 
ty, a  roan  acting  a  great  and  prominent  part,  hoth 
ii  the  history  nf  his  country  and  that  of  mankind. 

I.  History.  —  Zoroaster's  father  seems  to  have  been 
•ailed  Purusbaupa,  and  his  daughter,  the  only  one  of 
tiis  children  mentioned,  Puruchista.  But  the  time  when 
ie  lived  remains  very  obscure.  He  is  usually  said  to 
tave  flourished  in  the  reign  of  a  king  Gushtasp,  who 
ISA,  on  apparently  sufficient  grounds,  been  identified 
frith  the  Darius  Hystaspis  of  the  classical  writers 
Malcolm,  //is/,  of  Persia,  i,  234).  The  dates  gener- 
illy  given  are  as  follows:  Xanthoa  of  Lydia  places 
lira  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war; 
Vristotle  and  Kudoxua  place  him  six  thousand  years 
*efore  Plato;  others,  again,  five  thousand  years  before 
he  Trojan  war.  Berosus,  a  Babylonian  historian,  makes 
lim  a  Ilabyloniau  king,  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
vhich  reigned  over  Babylon  between  2200  and  2000 
i.C.  The  Parsees  place  him  at  the  time  of  Hystaspea, 
he  father  of  Darius,  whom  they  identify  with  a  king 
Mentioned  in  the  Shah-Nameh,  from  whom,  however, 

I  vstasjies  is  wholly  distinct.  This  account  would  place 
Zoroaster  at  about  550  BC.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
loubt  that  he  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
nuch  earlier  age.  not  later  than  1000  BC.  It  is  almost 
crtain  that  Zoroaster  was  one  of  the  Sosbyantos,  or 
ive  priests,  with  whom  the  religious  reform  first  arose, 
vbich  he  boldly  carried  out.  The  Aryans  seem  to  have 
•riginally  led  a  nomad  life,  until  some  of  them,  readi- 
ng, in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  lands  fit  for  per- 
nanent  settlements,  settled  down  iuto  agriculturists, 
iactria  and  the  parts  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
axartes  seem  to  have  attracted  them  most.  The  Ira- 
dans  became  gradually  estranged  from  their  brother- 
ribes,  who  adhered  to  their  ancient  nomad  life,  and  by 
egreea  came  to  consider  those  peaceful  settlements  a 
it  prey  for  their  depredations  and  inroads.  The  hatred 
hus  engendered  and  nourished  soon  came  to  include  all 
nd  everything  belonging  to  those  devastators— even 
heir  religion,  originally  identical  with  that  of  their 
wn.  The  I»eva  religion  became,  in  their  estimation, 
he  source  of  all  evil.  Moulded  into  a  new  form,  styled 
he  Ahura  religion,  the  old  elements  were  much  more 
hanged  than  was  the  case  when  Judaism  became  Chris* 
ianity.  Generation  after  generation  further  added  nod 
iK>k  away,  until  Zarathustra,  with  the  energy  and  the 
lear  eye  that  belongs  to  exalted  leaders  and  founders 
f  religions  gave  to  that  which  had  originally  been  a 
nere  reaction  and  spite  against  the  primitive  Brahminic 
lit  Ii  a  new  and  independent  life,  and  forever  fixed  its 
ogmas,  not  a  few  of  which  sprang  from  his  own  brain. 

II.  Doctrines. — Zoroaster  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
he  great  reformer  of  the  Magian  system  after  it  had 
ufTered  corruption;  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
hat  on  the  primitive  dualistic  worship  of  t lie  Persians 
e  superinduced  some  notions  borrowed  from  the  ele- 
lent-worship,  with  which  Magism  at  a  later  period 
[•alesccd.  His  doctrines,  as  far  as  they  can  be  gaih- 
red  from  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
•pecially  the  VendidAd  Hade,  and  from  the  L'temai 
$lnm  (a  treatise  on  the  Parsee  doctrine  by  an  Arabic 
riter,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  6lh  or  7th  century 
f  our  «era),  relate  principally  to  theology  and  ethics, 
ith  occasional  references  to  questions  of  a  cosmologi- 

II  and  physiological  character. 

The  problem  of  the  world  in  relation  to  God  he  an- 
vers  by  reference  to  the  antithesis  of  light  and  dark- 
pa*,  good  and  evil ;  all  things,  according  to  him,  consist 
i  the  mingling  of  antitheses.  His  primary  physical 
rinciple  is  the  Zerwane  Akerene,  the  Endless  Time 
with  which  mav  be  compared  the  to  dirnpov  of 
naximander;  aeV  Arist.  Physic,  i,  4,  5;  iii,  4-7). 
verything  else  save  time  has  been  made.  The  orifj- 
ial  spiritual  power  was  Ormuzd,  the  luminous,  the 
ire,  the  fragrant,  devoted  to  good  and  capable  of  all 
km  I.  Gazing  into  the  abyss,  he  beheld,  afar  off.  Ahri- 
au,  black,  unclean,  unsavory,  the  evil-doer.    He  was 


startled  at  the  sight,  and  thought  within  himself,  I 
must  put  this  enemy  out  of  the  way ;  and  set  himself  to 
use  the  fit  means  for  this  end.  All  that  Ormuzd  ac- 
complished was  by  the  help  of  Time.  After  the  lapse 
of  twelve  huudred  years  the  heavens  and  paradise  were 
made,  and  the  twelve  aigns  which  mark  the  hcavena 
were  fixed  there.  Each  sign  was  formed  in  one  thou- 
sand years.  After  the  first  three  were  formed,  Ahriraan 
arose  to  make  war  on  Ormuzd,  but  failing  of  success  he 
returned  to  his  gloomy  abode,  and  remained  there  for 
other  three  thousand  years,  during  which  the  work 
of  creation  advanced,  and  three  other  signs  were  made. 
During  this  period  the  earth  and  the  sea  were  also 
formed,  man  was  created,  and  plants  and  animals  pro- 
duced. Again  Ahriman  assailed  heaven  with  all  his 
might,  but  failing  in  this,  he  attacked  the  world.  He 
afflicted  Kajuraert,  the  first  man,  with  a  thousand 
plagues  till  he  was  destroyed;  but  was  himself  taken 
and  driven  into  hell  through  the  same  opening  by 
which  he  had  come  into  the  world.  In  man  there  is 
much  of  Ormuzd  and  much  of  Ahriman :  in  his  body 
are  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air;  he  has  also  soul,  under- 
standing, judgment,  tfercer  (**  principe  des  sensations," 
Anquetil),  and  five  senses.  By  the  soul  are  moved  all 
the  members  we  possess,  and  without  the  soul  we  are 
nothing.  All  these  he  has  from  Ormuzd.  From  Ahri- 
man he  has  desire,  need,  envy,  hatred,  impurity,  false- 
hood, and  wrath.  When  a  man  dies,  the  four  elements 
of  which  his  body  is  composed  mingle  with  the  four 
primitive  elements;  his  soul,  understanding,  and  judg- 
ment unite  with  the  ferver,  and  all  become  oue.  In 
this  state  man  goes  to  judgment,  and  according  as  his 
good  works  or  his  bad  works  have  preponderated  during 
life,  he  is  rewarded  with  immortality  in  paradise,  or 
punished  by  being  cast  into  hell.  During  life  he  is  in 
constant  conflict  with  the  Dews  or  Divas,  a  class  of  be- 
ings possessing  a  body  formed  of  the  four  elements — 
beings  essentially  evil,  and  who  tempt  men  to  sin ,  but 
at  the  resurrection  they  shall  be  annihilated,  and  all 
men  at  last  shall  be  received  into  paradise.  Even 
Ahriman  himself  shall  be  accepted  and  blessed;  for  the 
Dews  are  gradually  abstracting  from  him  the  evil  and 
darkness  that  are  in  him,  so  that  at  last  he  shall  be  left 
pure  and  bright  (see  Hvde,  Hist.  Bel.  Vet.  Prrs.  [Oxon. 
1700],  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend- A cesta  [Par.  177 J,  8 

[Brno,  1831]). 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  Gathas,  however,  that  Zara- 
thustra'* real  theology,  unmutilaled  by  later  ages,  can 
be  learned.  His  leading  idea  was  monotheism.  While 
the  five  priests  before  him,  the  Sosbyantos,  worshipped 
a  plurality  of  good  spirits  called  Ahuras,  as  opposed  to 
the  Indian  Devas,  he  reduced  this  plurality  to  unity. 
This  one  supreme  being  he  called  Ahuru- Mazda,  or 
the  creator  of  the  universe — the  Auramazda  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achemenidian  kings,  the 
Ahurmazd  of  Sassanian  times,  and  the  Hormazd,  or 
Ormuzd,  of  the  modern  Parsees.  This  supreme  god  is, 
by  Zoroaster,  conceived  to  be  "  the  creator  of  the  earth- 
ly and  spiritual  life,  the  lord  of  the  whole  universe,  at 
whose  hands  are  all  the  creatures"  Ahnrn-Mu/ilu  is 
to  Zoroaster  the  light  and  the  source  of  light.  He  is 
wisdom  and  intellect;  he  possesses  all  good  things,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  among  them  the  good  mind,  immor- 
tality, wholesomenesss,  the  best  truth,  devotion,  piety, 
ami  abundance  of  all  earthly  good.  All  these  gifts  he 
grants  to  the  pious  man  who  is  pure  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed.  He  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the 
wicked  ;  and  all  that  is  created,  good  or  evil,  fortune 
or  misfortune,  is  his  work  alone. 

Nothing  was  further  from  Zoroaster's  mind  than  to 
assume  anything  but  one  supreme  being,  one  and  indi- 
visible. But  the  great  problem  of  the  ages,  the  origin 
of  evil  and  its  incompatibility  with  God's  goodness, 
holiness,  and  justice,  he  attempted  to  solve  by  assum- 
ing two  primeval  causes,  which,  though  different,  were 
united,  aud  produced  the  world  of  the  material  things 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  spirit.  The  one  who  produced 
the  reality  is  called  Vohu-Mano,  the  good  mind;  the 
other,  through  whom  the  non-reality  originated,  is  the 
Akem-Mano,  the  evil  mind.  To  the  former  belong 
all  good,  true,  and  perfect  things;  to  the  second,  all  that 
is  delusive,  bad,  wicked.  These  two  aboriginal  moving 
causes  of  the  universe  are  called  twins.  They  are  spread 
everywhere,  in  God  as  in  man.  When  united  in  Ahura- 
Mazda  they  are  called  Spcnto- Manyus  and  Angro- 
Manyus,  i.e.  white  or  holy, and  dark  or  evil, spirit.  It 
is  only  in  later  writings  that  these  two  are  supposed  to 
stand  opposed  to  each  otber  in  the  relation  of  God  and 
devil.  Tbc  inscriptions  of  Darius  know  but  one  God, 
without  any  adversary  whatsoever.  But  while  the  one 
side  within  him  produced  all  that  is  bright  and  shining, 
all  that  is  good  and  useful  in  nature,  the  other  side  pro- 
duced all  that  is  dark  and  apparently  noxious.  Itoih 
are  as  inseparable  as  day  and  night,  and,  though  op- 
posed to  each  other,  are  indispensable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  creation.  The  bright  spirit  appears  in  the 
blazing  flame,  the  presence  of  the  dark  is  marked  by 
the  wood  converted  into  charcoal.  The  one  has  cre- 
ated the  light  of  the  day,  the  other  the  darkness  of  the 
night;  the  former  awakens  men  to  their  duty,  the  oth- 
er lulls  them  to  sleep.  Life  is  produced  by  the  one 
and  extinguished  by  the  other,  who  also,  by  releasing 
the  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  enables  her  to  go 
up  to  immortality.    Sec  IHalism. 

Thus  the  original  monotheism  of  Zoroaster  did  not 
last  long.  False  interpretations,  misunderstandings, 
changes,  and  corruptions  crept  in,  and  dualism  was  es- 
tablished in  theology.  The  two  principles  then,  for  the 
first  time,  became  two  powers,  hostile  to  each  other, 
each  ruling  over  a  realm  of  his  own,  and  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow  the  other.  Hence  monotheism 
was,  in  later  times,  broken  up  and  superseded  by  dual- 
ism. Hut  a  small  parly,  represented  by  the  Magi,  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  old  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  followers  of  the  false  interpretation,  or  Zend,  the 
Zendiks.  In  order  to  prove  their  own  interpretation 
of  Zoroaster's  doctrines  they  had  recourse  to  a  false 
and  ungrammatical  explanation  of  the  term  Zervana 
Akarana,  which,  merely  meaning  time  without  bounds, 
was  by  them  pressed  into  an  identity'with  the  Supreme 
Being;  while  the  passages  on  which  the  present  Parsee 
pricntB  still  rest  their  faulty  interpretation,  simply  in- 
dicate that  God  created  in  the  boundless  time,  or  that 
he  is  from  eternity,  self-existing,  neither  born  uor  cre- 


The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  drawn  from  certain  passages 
from  the  Gathas,  which  probably  emanated  from  Zo- 
roaster himself. 

1.  Everywhere  in  the  world  a  duality  Is  to  be  perceived, 
snch  as  the  pood  aud  the  evil,  light  and  darkness;  this 
life  and  that  life,  human  wisdom  and  divine  wisdom. 

2.  Only  this  life  become*  a  prey  to  death,  but  not  that 
hereafter,  over  which  the  destructive  spirit  hnn  no  power. 

3.  In  the  nnlverse  there  nre,  from  the  beginning,  two 
spirits  at  work,  the  one  making  life,  the  other  destroying 
it. 

4.  Both  these  spirits  are  accompanied  bv  intellectnal 
powers,  representing  the  ideas  of  the  Platonic  system  on 
which  the  whole  moral  world  rests.  They  ennse  the 
struggle  between  g»>od  and  evil,  and  all  the  conflicts  of 
the  world,  which  end  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good 
principle. 

B.  The  principal  duty  of  man  in  this  life  is  to  obey  the 
word  and  commandments  of  God. 

H.  Disobedience  is  punished  with  the  death  of  the 
sinner. 

7.  Ahurn-Mnzda  created  the  idea  of  the  good,  but  Is 
not  identical  with  it  This  idea  produced  the  good  mind, 
the  Divine  Spirit,  working  iu  man  nnd  nature,  aud  devo- 
lion— the  obedient  heart. 

8.  The  Divine  Spirit  cannot  be  resisted. 

9.  Tinwe  who  obey  the  word  of  God  will  bo  free  from 
all  defects  and  immortal. 

10.  God  exercise*  his  rule  in  the  world  thronjzh  the 
works  prompted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  Is  workiug  In 
man  nnd  nature. 

11.  Meu  should  pray  to  Ood  and  worship  him.  He 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  good. 

12.  All  men  live  solely  through  the  bounty  of  God. 


13.  The  sonl  of  the  pure  will  hereafter  enjoy  ever  otfer 
life;  that  of  the  wicked  will  have  to  undergo  eTer'.»fti? 
pnuishment,  or  as  modern  Parsee  theologians  expUit,u 
the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

14.  All  creatures  are  Ahnra-Mazda'a. 

15.  He  Is  the  reality  of  the  good  mind,  word,  and  deed 

III.  Literature.— Haug,  F-tsayt  on  the  Sacred  la- 
fpjage,  Writing*,  and  Religion  of  the  Parteet  (Banter. 
1802) ;  Spiegel,  Kranuche  Alterthvmskvnde  « Leh>c. 
1871-78,  8  vols.);  Darmsteter,  Ormttul  et  Akrima 
(  Paris,  1877  ) ;  Ursinus,  IM  Zoroattre  (  Nureaihffr. 
1661);  Mulert.  I*e  .Xomtne  et  Vita  Zoroattris  (Wittfu- 
berg,  1707) ;  C  larke,  Ten  Great  Relit/ion,  ( Bnst*,.  Is7l  , 
Hardwick,  Chrut  ami  Other  Matters  ( London,  IttSa^i"; 
2d  ed.  1868);  M  tiller,  Chipt  from  a  German  Worbhtf 
(Index).  See  also  the  following  with  the  reUmm 
under  them:  Ahriman;  Gum  us:  Magi;  Oextzi>; 
pABJPBBt;  Zkm>-Avk»ta. 

Zorab'abel  (ZopofrfaW  the  Greek  form  fl  E»i 
iv,  13;  v,  5-70;  vi,  '2  29;  Bodut,  xlix.  11  j  Mart.  L 12, 
13 ;  Luke  iii,  27)  of  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  (q.  r.) 

Zor  phi  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hats-T*orepki,'lmV. 
Sept.  row  Xaptf  ;  Vulg.  aurijieu;  A.  V.  "the  p«V 
smith  ")  is  a  marginal  suggestion  in  Neh.  iii,  SI.  (at 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Malchiah,  as  if  a  proper 
name,  but  probably  without  good  reason. 

Zubly,  Jonx  Joachim,  P.D..  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  about  the  year  1730.  In  1775  he  took 
an  active  part  in  political  matters,  and  was  wlertfl  u 
one  of  the  Georgia  delegates  to  the  Continental  Oc- 
gress  at  Philadelphia.  The  Georgia  divine  did  Ft 
prove  loyal  to  the  Whig  side,  and  a  cxirrespondencf  4 
his  w  ith  the  royal  governor  of  the  state  having  b«t 
discovered,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  m 
Congress,  and  subsequently  his  property  was  f»»rf«teii 
under  the  Confiscation  Act.  He  died  at  Savsciub. 
before  the  war  ended,  in  July,  1781.  He  is  ttvi  k 
have  been  "a  man  of  great  learning,  of  vigorous  mi 
penetrating  mind."  See  Sabine,  Royalittt  in  tit  P.f. 
U,/r,ii,467.  (J.C.S.) 

Zuckrlgl,  Jakob,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologiac  4 
Austria,  was  born  July  26,  1807.  at  Gnussolkowitz.  in 
Moravia.  In  1831  be  received  holy  orders,  in  l<» 
was  appointed  professor  of  Christian  religious  j.bi*-- 
phy  nnd  university-preacher  iu  Vienna,  and  in  ls7 
the  Freiburg  University  honored  him  with  the  d«<i"r- 
ate  of  divinity.  In  1848  be  was  called  to  the  chair  rf 
apologetics,  theological  encyclopaedia,  and  phikstf^J 
at  Tubingen,  w  here  he  died,  June  9,  1876.  Hr 
\\'itsenschaj)liehe  Rechiftrtigung  der  ehritlL  Trixi'if* 
Uhre,  etc. '(Vienna,  1846):  —  IHe  XothrendidrU  <br 
chrittl.  OjfaAarungtmoral  (Tubingen,  1850).  DeiiJ* 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  Tiibingen  7'^f^A^VJ, 
Quarterly,  the  Freibmyer  KirrheuUriivn.  and  the 
ner  thenltHji$che  LiteratuMift.  See  Literaritci" 
Uand,reUer,  1867,  p.  1 ;  1876,  p.  288 ;  ZucboU.  i A 
J'hevl.  ii.  1503.    (B.  P.) 

Zulu  Version  ok  the  Scrim-irks.  In  tbUlic- 
guage,  which  is  vernacular  to  the  Kaffres,  a  trac*ltf*« 
of  the  New  Test,  has  existed  since  1869.  It  «»«  ^ 
lished  by  the  aid  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  I' 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  analogies  and  gewm- 
principles  subsisting  between  the  Kaffre  and  Zulu  J* 
lects  were  so  proximate  that  one  translation 
meet  the  wants  of  the  two  tribes.  This  idea  hasl«« 
relinquished,  and  a  translation  wa«  prepared  by  Amer- 
ican missionaries  to  provide  the  Word  of  God  fc<  * 
million  of  benighted  heathen.  From  the  annual  reptf 
of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Hible  Society  for  1879  **** 
that  an  edition  of  the  New  Test„  slightly  revised,  be: 
conforming  to  the  society's  rule,  has  been  issued  by  l^ 
American  Zulu  Mission,  and  that  this  society  ha*  Aawi 
largely,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  work.   (R  T.i 

ZUUZ,  Lkopolo,  a  famous  Jewish  wrriter.  nasb"" 
at  Dctmold,  Germany,  Aug.  10,  1794.  He  stodW  t« 
Berlin,  was  in  1820  preacher  at  the 
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there,  in  1835  at  Prague,  and  in  1889  director  of  the 
Teacher's  Seminary  at  Uerlin.  When  that  institution 
was  closed,  in  I860,  Zunz  retired  to  private  life,  devoting 
all  his  energies  to  the  production  of  works  which  have 
made  him  famous  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Zunz  died 
at  Berlin,  March  18, 1886.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and  of  his  many  works  we  especially  mention  Lebensge- 
schichte  des  Salomo  Jizehali.  genannt  Raschi  (Lemberg, 
1840)  :  —  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Judrn,  hi- 
stnrisch  entttickelt  (Berlin,  1832)  :— Zur  Gesckichte  und 
I.itt  ratur  (1845) : — Die  Synagogale  Pot  tie  des  MUtel- 
i  titers  (1855)  : — />»V  Hit  us  des  synagogaien  Gottesdienstts 
(1859):  —  LUeratur gesckichte  der  synagogaien  1'oisie 
(  1865  ).  His  minor  writings  wore  issued  under  the 
title  of  GesammeUe  Schriflen  (1875, 1876,3  vols.).  See 
Furst,  MbL  Jud,  iii,  555-558;  Morais,  Eminent  Israel- 
ites of  the  19/a  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880),  p.  360  aq. 
(B.  P.) 

Zurich  Letters  is  the  name  of  an  English  publi- 
cation of  the  Parker  Society.  On  the  accession  of  epieen 
Mary,  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  Reformers  sought 
refuge  on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  them  settled  in 
Zurich.  On  the  return  of  the  Zurich  exiles  to  Eng- 
land, at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  they  natu- 
rally maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  minister 
and  magistrates  of  Zurich,  who  had  so  kindly  welcomed 
them  and  given  them  shelter.  A  portion  of  these  let- 
ters have  been  published,  and  show  the  opinion  of  that 
time  on  subjects  which  afterwards  produced  such  agi- 
tation. To  these  letters  is  added  a  letter  of  later  date, 
written  in  1590,  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  thirteen 
Swiss  cantons;  also  a  few  letters  from  Peter  Martyr, 
Bollinger,  and  Gualter,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  English 


Zurich  Refugees.   See  Zcrich 

Zwickau  Prophets,  a  local  sect  of  fanatic  Lu- 
therans (A.D.  1521).  who  believed  themselves  to  be  the 
aubjects  of  immediate  inspiration.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  were  Nicholas  Storch  (q.  v.),  a  weaver  of  Zwickau, 
Mark  Thomas,  of  the  same  trade  and  place,  Mark  Stun- 
ner, a  former  student  at  Wittenberg,  and  Thomas  MUn- 
zer,  Lutheran  pastor  of  Zwickau,  subsequently  the  rebel 
chief  of  the  Anabaptist  rebellion.  These  fanatics  re- 
jected the  Bible,  considered  human  learning  a  hindcr- 
ance  to  religion,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  governments  to  make  way  for  the  millennial 
reign  of  the  saint*  (themselves).  Storch  declared  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  say- 
ing to  him,  "Thou  shalt  sit  oil  my  throne ;n  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  new  kingdom  the  prophets  chose  from 
the  number  of  their  followers  twelve  apostles  and  sev- 
enty evangelists.  They  drew  after  them  a  great  many 
of  the  laboring  classes  and  tradespeople ;  but  when  open 
aedition  broke  out,  the  magistrates  drove  the  leaders 
out  of  Zwickau.    See  Abkckdakians;  Anabaitists. 

Zwinger,  Johann.  a  son  of  Tbeodor,  and  grand- 
son of  the  younger  Buxtorf,  was  bom  Aug.  26,  1634, 
became  professor  of  the  Old  Test,  at  Basle  in  1675,  and 
of  the  New  Test,  in  1685.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  while 
engaged  in  lecturing  to  his  students,  in  1696.  He  was 
a  rigid  pmiestinarian,  a  correspondent  of  Megarius,  the 
pupil  of  Ctomarus,  and  an  opponent  of  Co|iernicus,  con- 
cerning whose  system  he  waged  a  literary  war  with  the 
Basle  mathematician,  Peter  Mezerlin. 

Zwinger,  Johann  Rudolf,  a  son  of  Johann,  was 
bora  Sept.  12,  1660,  and  died  Nov.  18,  1708,  and  was 
antistes  to  the  Basle  Church  and  theological  professor. 
He  wrote  dissertations  and  sermons,  and  also  a  book  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  entitled  Der  Trost  IsraeCs 
(1706). 

Zwinger,  Tbeodor,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom 
Nov.  21. 1597,  at  Basle.  He  was  a  strict  Calviuist,  and 
defended  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  a  disputation 
at  Heidelberg.  In  1630  he  was  made  antistes  to  the 
Church  of  Basle,  to  which  position  was  attached  a  pro- 
of theology.    The  breaking  of  bread  instead 


of  the  use  of  the  host  in  the  sacrament  was  introduced 
at  Basle  under  his  administration,  respecting  which 
event  he  published  a  report- in  hia  work  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1655).  Of  other  works  by  his  pen  we  mention 
a  Commentary  on  Romans  (  1655  ).  Both  these  works 
were  published  soon  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
Dec  27, 1654.    See  Herzog,  Real-Encylhp.  s.  v. 

Zwinglianism.   See  Zwixou;  Zwixgijaxs. 

Zwinglians,  a  name  given  to  the  early  Swiss 
Protestants  from  their  leader  Zwingli  (q.  v. ).  It  is 
also  used  as  a  controversial  designation  of  those  who 
hold  Zwingli's  view  respecting  the  mere  memorial 
character  of  the  eucharist.  The  theology  of  Zwingli  is 
of  interest  as  having  influenced  the  English  Puritans 
to  a  considerable  extent,  until  Zwingli  was  overshad- 
owed by  Calvin  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Zwingli's  innovations  respecting  the  ministerial  office 
began,  like  those  of  Luther,  with  the  principle  that 
every  one,  in  virtue  of  the  priesthood  common  to  all 
Christians,  is  at  liberty  to  preach,  preaching  being  the 
chief  function  of  the  ministry.  The  irregularities  of 
the  Anabaptists,  however,  compelled  him  to  have  re- 
course to  some  form  of  mission  from  the  Church.  He 
lavs  down  the  neccssitv  of  a  call  to  the  ministrv,  no- 
tices  three  modes  of  election  named  in  the  Scripture, 
and  states  that  it  is  proper  for  the  election  to  rest  with 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  advised  by  learned  men  (Ecdes. 
ii,  52-54).  But  he  rejected  all  notion  of  priesthood  or 
holy  orders.  The  Basle  Confession  places  the  election 
in  the  ministers  and  church  deputies,  and  mentions  im- 
position of  hands.  The  Helvetic  Confession  decrees 
that  ministers  be  called  by  an  ecclesiastical  and  lawful 
election,  either  by  the  Church  or  its  deputies.  It  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  Zwinglian  principle  that  all  minis- 
ters have  one  and  the  same  power  and  function ;  but  it 
departs  from  this  principle  in  assigning  them  some 
power  of  governing,  and  in  vesting  in  them  some  pow- 
er of  excommunication.  Zwingli  considered  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  keys  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel.  His  magisterial 
excommunication  was  only  an  external,  not  a  spiritual 
sentence.  The  Helvetic  Confession  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  excommuni- 
cation which  it  restores  to  the  ministers  still  belongs, 
therefore,  only  to  the  forum  externum,  not  to  the  forum 
conscientia, 

Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  peculiar.  He 
holds  that  they  are  mere  signs  of  initiation  or  of  pledg- 
ing of  continuance.  They  confer  no  grace ;  they  do  not 
I  free  the  conscience ;  they  are  not  even  pledges  of  grace. 
Every  spiritual  efficacy  which  has  been  attributed  to 
them  is  denied.  Baptism  does  not  make  sons  of  God, 
but  those  who  are  sons  already  receive  a  token  of  their 
sonship.  It  does  not  take  away  sin.  The  baptism  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  was  the  same  as  the  baptism  of 
John.    The  eucharist  is  regarded  in  the  same  way. 

The  liturgical  forms  of  Zwingli  and  his  followers 
were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  held. 
The  form  of  baptism  in  Zwingli's  Worts  (ii,  9*)  has  a 
prayer  for  the  infant  that  God  would  give  him  the  light 
of  faith,  that  he  may  be  incorporated  into  Christ,  buried 
with  him,  etc  This  refers  all  to  a  faith  to  be  given  to 
the  child  as  he  grows  up  to  a  capacity  of  faith.  The 
form  carefully  avoids,  either  in  prayer  or  declaration, 
any  mention  of  remission  of  sins  or  of  regeneration. 
The  LUuryiii  Tigurina  has  the  same  prayer,  and  reada 
the  same  gospel  from  St.  Mark.  It  adds  the  ('reed,  re- 
cited to  the  sureties  as  the  belief  in  which  the  child  is 
to  be  brought  up,  and  the  minister  addresses  the  sure- 
ties: "We  will  bring  unto  the  Saviour  this  child  as  far 
as  it  licth  in  our  power;  that  is,  through  baptism  we 
will  receive  him  in  his  Church,  and  give  him  the  earnest 
of  the  covenant  and  of  the  people  of  (Jod."  The  form 
of  administration  of  the  eucharist  in  the  liturgy  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Zwingli's  Works  (ii,  563 ),  and  is  adapted 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacraments  already  stated. 
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Theoretically,  ZwingH  did  not  view  the  community 
in  its  two  capacities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  recog- 
nise as  belonging  to  it  two  independent  jurisdictions, 
temporal  and  spiritual ;  the  community  to  him  was  a 
Church,  and  noc hing  else.  His  magistrates  were  Church 
officers,  deriving^  their  authority  equally  with  the  min- 
istry from  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  distinguished 
from  them  only  by  the  character  of  the  work  which  a 
division  of  labor  assigned  to  each.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  result  was  that  the  sovereignty  in  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  temporal  matters  was  vested  in  the  civic 
authorities  of  each  community. 

The  system  of  Zwingli  was  in  some  measure  modified 
by  Bullinger,  who  introduced  something  approaching  to 
a  recognition  of  a  clergy  and  of  efficacy  in  sacraments; 
ami,  again,  the  influence  of  the  Geneva  ministers  added 
to  tho  Zurich  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  something 
of  that  Calvini&tic  teaching  regarding  receiving  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  corresponds  to  the 
present  accepted  belief.  It  was  Swiss  theology,  so  mod- 
ified by  Bullinger,  that  found  advocates  in  England. 
Hooper  was  a  faithful  follower  of  Bullinger.  Peter 
Martyr,  h  Lasco,  Dryander,  and  Ochino  were  on  the 
same  side,  and  with  them  acted  most  of  the  party  of 
the  Marian  exiles  (see  Zurich  Lett  tits),  who  had  been 


received  with  great  hospitality  at  Zurich.  Hoavdleyi 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  distinguishable 
fromZwingli's.  See  Zwingli's  H'ori*,  bvGualter  1 1544- 
45),  especially  the  treatises  Kxpositio  Fidri  Christian, 
JJe  Vera  et  FaUo  Religione,  Ecciesiatter,  A  rcKtftlt* ; 
also  Bade  Confession  (1636),  Helvetic  Confession  (1566), 
In  SylUye  Confettio  (Oxford,  1827),  and  LUvrt,ia  Tig*- 
rina  (EngL  transl.  Lond.  1693).  See  also  Ecchabikt; 
Kkal  Puksesck;  Sacuamkxt;  Tkajssi'iwta.>tia- 
tion. 

Zyro.  F k i:i 'is am >  Fkikdrich,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, and  formerly  professor  of  theology  at  Heme,  who 
died  May  10,  1874,  at  Kheinfeldem,  is  the  author  <>£ 
Einf tries  Wort  itber  die  gegemcdrtigen  Yerkaltxiss*  der 
eranoeiisch  -  reformirten  Kirche  und  ihrer  Ditmtr  n 
K  anion  Hern  (Berne,  1831):— Des  pruktischen  Tkeologeu 
Gttwnung  in  dieter  Zeit  (ibid.  1834) : — Die  eromgelisrk- 
j  reformirte  Kirche  «.  ihre  FortbiLiung  im  XIX.  Jakr- 
|  hundert  (ibid.  1837)  : — IJe  Optima  Theologvs,  qui  Itievn- 
tur,  Practicos  Formandi  via  ac  lint  tone  (ibid.  1845): 
—  Ik*  AposteU  Pauttu  Sendschreiben  an  die  Galater, 
Epheser,  Ph  Hipper,  Koloster  v.  Thessalouicher.  Sen 
ubertttzt  (Aarau,  I860)  i—flandbueh  zum  1/evJelbergrr 
Katechumu*  (Berne,  1848).  Sec  Zuchold,  BibL 
ii,l&09.  (BP.) 
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Abbot,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  Unita- 
rian scholar,  was  bom  at  Jackson,  Me..  April  18,  1819. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  taught  for  about 
tire  years  at  East  Mac  bias,  Me. ;  removed  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1847;  in  1856  became  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvard  University,  and  in  1872  professor  of  New-Test, 
criticism,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
March  2 1 , 1684.  In  1855  Dr.  Abbot  edited  Andrew  Nor- 
ton'* posthumous  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  1856 
Norton's  Statement  of  the  Reasons  for  not  Believing  the 
Jjixtrines  of  Trinitarians.    In  1864  he  published  his 
Literature  of  the  Doctrine,  of  Future  L\fe,  in  which  he 
gave  a  list  of  more  than  five  thousand  works  on  that 
subject.     In  1865  he  edited  Lawson's  Church  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries,  and  in  1866  Orme's  Memoir  of 
the  Controversy  on  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses.  In 
I860  he  edited  and  revised  Hudson's  Critical  Greek 
and  English  Concordance  of  the  AVw»  Testament.  He 
was  one  of  the  writers  for  the  American  edition  of 
Smith'*  /Hctionary  of  the  Bible,  and  his  additions  to  the 
bibliography  of  that  work  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
He  gave  substantial  aid  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes  in  his 
Translation  of  the  Snc  Testament,  which  was  published 
in  1869.    His  work  on  The  A  uthorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel:  Externtil  Eruiences,  brought  out  in  1880,  is 
well-known   to  European  and  American  scholars. 
Among  his  last  labors  was  the  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  of  Lcipsic,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf  s  last  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Test.    Dr.  Abbot  was  also  a  volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  in  Europe  and  America.    He  waa  a  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee.    In  the  special 
department  of  Biblical  literature  he  stood  among  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  present  day,  and  in  textual  crit- 
icism he  was  probably  superior  to  any  other  in  Amer- 
ica.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  disinter- 
estedness, and  was  endowed  with  an  almost  unlimited 
capacity  for  work,  possessing  withal  the  qualities  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  in  all  his  studies  was 
more  anxious  to  learn  the  truth  thau  to  establish  any 
foregone  conclusion. 

I  Abeken,  Hkixricii,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Osnabrllck,  Aug.  19, 1809.  He 
studied  at  Berlin,  was  appointed  in  1834  chaplain  to  the 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  in  1841  at  London, 
where  he  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  founding  of 
the  bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  In  1842  he  accompanied 
pmremaor  l^epsius  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  in  1848 
was  appointed  member  of  the  Prussian  ministry  for  for- 
eign affairs.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  in  1870- 
4 1,  he  accompanied  prince  (then  count)  Bismarck  to 
France,  and  died  Aug.  8,  1872.  He  is  known  by  his 
Mography  of  Bunsen  in  Unsere  Zeit,  vol.  v  (  Leipsic, 
1861), and  by  his  Babylon  und  Jerusalem  (Berlin,  1858), 
written  against  the  countess  Ida  Hahn-Uahn,  who  had 
embraced  Roman  Catholicism.    (B.  P.) 

Abercrombie,  Richard  Mason,  D.D.,  a  Prot- 


estant Episcopal  minister,  waa  born  in  Philadelphia  in 

1822,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Abercrombie. 
After  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  city,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  city  in  1848,  was  ordained  the  same  year,  and 
took  charge  of  a  church  at  Rabway,  N.  J.  He  waa 
successive! v  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Intercession, 
in  New  Yo'rk  city  (1843-50);  St.  John's,  Clifton,  S.  L{ 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  St.  Paul's,  Rah  way, 
N.  J.;  and  St.  Matthew's,  Jersey  City,  where  he  died, 
Dec,  7, 1884.  He  was  practically  the  founder  of  Christ 
Church  Hospital  in  that  city,  and  of  the  Clergymen's 
Retiring  Fund  Society.  See  The  Church  Almanac, 
1886,  p.  102. 

Abernethy  (or  Abernethie  \  Johjj,  D.D.,  a 
Scotch  prelate,  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  laurea'ed  in  1587,  and  became  reader  in  1588.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Assemblies  in  1601, 1602, 1608,  and 
1616;  signed  a  protest  against  introducing  episcopacy 
in  1606 ;  was  chosen  constant  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
tery ,  solicited  the  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Glasgow  in  1615;  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  in  1616;  made  bi<hop  of  Caithness  the 
same  year,  and  demitted  Sept.  15,  1635,  deposed  in 
1638,  but  was  permitted  to  minister  in  any  place.  He 
died  April  24,  1639,  aged  about  seventy -two  years. 
He  published,  Christian  ami  Heavenly  Treatise  concern- 
ing Physickfor  the.  Soul  (1616) :—  Two  tetters  to  King 
Jama  VI  (1620):—  The  Duty  and  Dignity  of  a  Chris- 
tian (Loud.  cod.).    Sec  Fasti  Ecclcs.  Scoticana,  i,  480. 

Ablon,  a  little  village  on  the  Seine,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Paris,  is  noted  in  the  history  of  French 
Protestantism  as  the  place  where  the  reformed  worship 
was  first  held  after  the  concession  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
May  2,  1598,  in  conaequence  of  the  opposition  to  that 
liberty  in  Paris  by  the  Romanists.  See  Lichtenberger, 
Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Ileligieuses,  a.  v. 

Acworth.  James,  I.L.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Chatham.  Aug.  1,  1798.  He  studied 
in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  settled  as  co  pastor  at  Leeds  in 

1823,  and  the  next  year  became  sole  pastor.  In  1835 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Horton  College,  Bradford,  a 
position  which  he  held  with  great  efficiency  until  1863. 
He  djed  Oct.  13  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Acworth  waa 
active  in  all  the  public  religious  associations  of  his  day, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  addresses,  sermons,  etc. 
See  (Lond.)  Baptist  /land-book,  1884,  p.  279. 

Adam,  a  Scotch  bishop,  was  witness  to  a  charter 
bv  William  Bisaet  to  William  de  Newbigging.  He  was 
bishop  of  Galloway  fan  1359.  See  Keith,  Scottish  Bish- 
ops, p.  274. 

Adam,  Johannes,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Limoges 
in  1608.  He  made  himself  known  by  his  controversial 
writings  against  the  Huguenots  and  Janaenista,  For 
forty  years  he  preached  at  Paris,  Poitiers,  Sedan,  Bor- 
deaux, and  other  cities,  making  proselytes  wherever  he 
could.  His  work,  Calvin  Defait  par  Soy-mesme  el  par 
let  A  rmes  de  St.  A  ugustin  (1650),  elicited  a  rejoinder  from 
the  famous  J ansenist,  cardinal  Noris.  Against  the  un- 
Catholic  I/eurts  de  Port-Royal  of  Maistre  de  Sacy, 
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published,  in  1651,  the  J  feu  res  Catholiques. 
When  Innocent  X  condemned  Jansenism,  Adam  pub- 
lished Le  Tombeau  da  Jansenisme  (1654):  —  La  Con- 
duit? des  I'ideles  par  Us  Riffles  de  la  Foi  (1656).  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Reformed  synod  held  at  Laudun 
in  1669,  he  converted  the  Calvinist  Cotlibi,  who,  in  the 
year  following,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
the  Jesuits  erected  a  college  at  Sedan,  he  became  its 
rector,  and  published,  in  1671,  /.*•  Triumph*  de  la  Ste. 
Eucharist  ie  ou  la  Presence  Hielie  contre  le  Ministre 
Claude,  lie  died  at  Bordeaux,  May  12,  1684.  Sec 
R.  Bauer  in  Wetxer  u.  Weltc's  KirchenlcxiLvn,  a.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Adam,  Scotua  (also  called  Adamts  Axoi.ict's), 
a  Pra-monstratensian  of  the  12th  century,  was  born  in 
Scotland.  About  the  year  1150  he  entered  the  mon- 
aster}' of  St.  Andrew  in  Scotland,  and  in  order  to  be- 
come better  fitted  for  asceticism  be  spent  some  time  at 
the  monastery  in  Frcmontr^,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon. 
Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  was  made  abbot  and 
bishop  of  Casa  Candida  (Witherne),  in  Galloway.  The 
time  of  his  death  cannot  exactly  be  given.  He  wrote, 
Liber  de  Ordiue,  llubilu  ei  Professione  Prtrmonitraten- 
sium  (14  sermons): — Ih  Tripartita  Tabemaculo  (part 
3) :— lte  Triplici  tlewre  Contemplationi*.  These  works 
were  printed  in  1578.  An  enlarged  edition,  containing 
besides  forty -seven  sermons  and  two  books,  entitled 
Soliloquia  de  Instruction*  Anintar,  was  published  by 
Godefr.  Ghiselbcrtus,  at  Antwerp,  in  1659.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  given  by  Migne,  in  PatroL  Lat. 
cxviii.  See  Schenid,  in  Welker  u.  Welles  Kitchen 
kxikxm,  s.  v;    (B.  P.) 

Adams,  Eliaha,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Williamatown,  Vt.,  July  29, 1815. 
He  studied  at  Newbury  Seminary  for  some  time,  and 
spent  three  years  at  Norwich  University;  was  licensed 
to  preach  iii  1835;  in  1838  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
elder  in  1840.  Of  the  forty  years  spent  in  the  ministry 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  eleven  were  given 
to  district  work,  eighteen  to  stations,  and  three  to  the 
agency  of  the  conference  seminary,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee  from  the  beginning.  His  labors  were  even- 
where  acceptable  and  successful,  and  three  times  he 
was  a  member  of  general  conferences.  He  was  a  man 
of  one  work,  and  as  a  preacher  was  strictlv  evangelical. 
He  diet!  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  Aug.  15, 1880. "  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conference*,  1881,  p.  91. 

Adams,  George  P.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 1802.  He  removed  to 
Ohio  with  his  fathers  family  in  1805,  was  baptized  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  licensed  to  preach  at  twenty.  He 
graduated  from  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1829,  having  been  ordained  at  the  Navy-Yard  Bap- 
tist Church  of  that  place,  April  22, 1827.  After  teach- 
ing for  several  years,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  in  1835  removed  to  Baltimore, 
and,  in  January,  1836,  became  pastor  of  the  Calvert 
Street  Church.  After  serving  as  general  missionary 
of  his  denomination  in  Maryland,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Second  Church,  Baltimore,  in  1848;  in  I860  went  to 
Hampton,  Va.,  as  pastor,  and  on  the  breaking-out  of  the 
civil  war  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  For  about  three  years  (1862-65)  he 
acted  a  second  time  as  state  missionary  in  Maryland. 
Alter  teaching  a  year  or  two,  he  returned  to  Hampton, 
and  was  pastor  nine  years  (1867-76),  and  then  returned 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  city  missionary  for  a  few 
months,  and  died  there,  April  16,  1877.  See  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Fncyclop.  p.  10.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Adams,  Jasper,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1815;  spent  two  years  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  tutor  in  Brown 
University  in  1*18  and  1819;  was  ordained  deacon 
,  2,  1819,  and  presbyter  Aug.  4, 1820.  He  was  pro- 
of mathematics  in  Brown  University  from  1819 


to  1824 ;  president  of  Charleston  College,  S.  C  froc 
1824  to  1826;  of  Geneva  College,  X.  Y.,  from  \*X  t< 
1828;  of  Charleston  College  again  from  1828  to  1«<; 
chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics  at  U.  S.  Military  Ac&;< 
emv,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  1838  to  1840,  and  diec  at 
Pendleton,  S.  C,  Oct.  25,  1841.  See  Utn.  Cat.  «/ 
docer  Theol.  Sent.  1870,  p.  39. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower,  an  English  p*- 
ess.  daughter  of  Benjamin  Flower,  a  Liberal  editor  tad 
author,  was  bom  at  Harlow,  Essex,  Feb.  22,  1805,  i&l 
in  1834  married  William  B.  Adam*,  an  engiom  t>J 
writer.  She  died  Aug.  13, 1849.  Mrs.  Adams  rmbfisbK 
a  dramatic  poem,  emit  led  Viria  Prrjtettta  (l*4]).aa«l» 
catechism  with  hymns,  entitled  The  Flvek  at  the  Fen- 
tain  (1845).  She  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  cm- 
gregation  of  William  Johnson  Fox,  to  whose  rotas* 
of  Hymns  and  Anthems  (1840)  she  contributed  thirtm 
pieces,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  w  Nearer  my  God  to 
thee."  In  later  years  she  is  said  to  have  heme*  t 
Baptist.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Flower,  set  some  of  Sarab'i 
songs  to  music,  and  herself  wrote  a  number  of  poems. 

Adams,  Seymour  Webster,  D.D„  a  Baptt* 
minister,  was  bom  at  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  X.  Y„  A-j$. 
I  1,1815,  He  was  converted  at  seventeen  year*  of  ar*: 
j  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary;  was  ordained  in  1843,  and  served  as  pastor  in  his 
native  place  for  two  yeans  and  thereafter  in  Cleveland, 
O.,  until  his  death,  Sept.  27, 1864.    He  wrote  a  nxn*ii 


of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  X.  Kendrick,  and  hi*  turn  Life 
was  edited  by  J.  P.  Bishop  (1866).  See  Cathcart.  By- 
tist  Kncyclop.  a.  v. 

Adams,  Thomas,  I  >.D..  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  West  Brook  field,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 17W. 
He  studied  at  Leicester  Academy,  graduated  from  Dan- 
mouth  College  in  1814,  and  then  studied  theology  vua 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Snell,  of  West  Brooklield.  He  «** 
ordained  pastor  in  Vassalborough.  Me.,  Aug.  26,  IfcK", 
and  remained  there  until  April  1, 1834.  In  1835  be  m 
agent  for  a  tcmiwrancc  society.  The  following  year  St 
|  w  as  installed  pastor  at  Waterville,  and  remained'  neiry 
two  years.  The  five  subsequent  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  Temperance.  Gazette;  and  from  1843  to  1846  sa» 
agent  of  the  Tract  Society.  The  next  year  he  su 
acting-pastor  at  Hampden, O.:  and  until  1856  be  sat- 
tained  the  same  relation  to  the  Church  at  Tbompsic. 
From  1856  to  1860  he  was  the  Ohio  agent  of  the  Coo- 
gregational  Board  of  Publication;  in  18(13  acting-pas- 
tor in  Pittston,  Me.;  and  from  1864  to  1870  filled  the 
same  position  in  Vassalborough.  After  this  he  resafal, 
without  charge,  at  Winslow,  where  he  died.  Feb.  4.  I*L 
Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  See  0*e. 
Year-book,  1882,  p.  17. 

Adeloga,  saint,  virgin,  and  abbess  of  the  8tb  cta- 
tury,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  M artel,  by  Kuoebikia. 
She  was  of  singular  beauty,  so  that  she  was  greatly 
sought  in  marriage,  but  she  constantly  refused,  haticg 
given  her  heart  to  a  heavenly  spouse.  Her  father, ex- 
asperated, treated  her  with  studied  brutality  and  public 
insult.  She  sought  comfort  in  the  advice  of  her  direc- 
tor, his  chaplain,  and  they  were  both  expelled  from  tbr 
palace.  Adeloga  and  the  priest  journeyed  till  ihtr 
came  to  a  wild  and  desert  place,  Kitzingcn.  in  the  pres- 
ent margrave  of  Anspach,  and  there  they  built  a  con- 
vent. To  her  came  virgins,  the  priest  gave  her  tke 
veil,  made  her  abbess,  enjoining  her  to  adopt  the  ml* 
of  St,  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica.  He  attended  to 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  convent  till  he  died.  Ie 
after-years  Charles  Martel  was  reconciled  to  his  daugh- 
ter, endowed  her  monastery  with  lands,  and  visited  her. 
St.  Adeloga  has  a  place  in  the  Benedictine  marry mk^y. 
and  those  of  Ferrarius,  Menardus,  etc.  There  is  as  an- 
cient, apparently  authentic,  life,  by  an  an>fryaK>a» 
writer,  published  bv  Bollandns,  See  Baring -Gaaii, 
Lires  of  the  Saints,  Feb.  4,  ii,  42. 

Adhem,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Mohammedan 
Quietists,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  iu  one  uTbs 
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the  high  privilege  of  having  his  name  written 
>y  an  angel  among  those  who  love  God.  Among  his 
extravagant  expressions  are  the  following :  "  Hell  is 
preferable  with  the  will  of  God  to  heaven  without  it." 
■  I  would  rather  go  to  hell  doing  the  will  of  God  than 
go  to  heaven  disobeying  him."  Mohammedan  mystics 
often  resort  to  such  statements  to  show  their  high  re- 
gard for  the  deity. 

iEgidius  a  Lksrinia  (also  Dk  Lessinis),  a  Do- 
minican, who  flourished  about  1278,  was  a  contempora- 
ry with  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  He 
active  part  in  the  controversies  against  Aver- 
rrote  many  philosophical,  theological,  and 
chronological  works,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are 
extant.  He  also  wrote  lie  I'suris,  which  is  general- 
ly quoted  in  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  Opusculnm  73.  B.  Hareau,  in  his  La  Phi- 
losophic Scolastiqve  (  Paris,  1850  ),  i,  248,  quotes  a  few 
passages  from  his  lit  Unitate  Forma,  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  forma 
substantia  I  is.  See  Bach,  in  Wetzei  u.  \Velte*s  Kinfuu- 
texikon,».Y.    (a  P.) 

iEgidius  t»K  Pimhextationk.,  a  Portuguese  scho- 
lastic, was  born  at  Castel  Branco  in  1539,  and  died  in 
1626,  professor  of  theology  at  Coimbra  and  provincial 
of  the  Portuguese  Augustinian-Ercmites.  Besides  the 
writings  in  praise  of  his  order  (Primus  A  ugtistinuniaus 
[Cologne,  1627]  and  Aptdogia  seu  I)efen*orium  Ordiuis 
<S.  A  ug.},  he  wrote,  IHsputationes  ad  Prim  e*  V  Quastio- 
nes  1,2  S.  Thoma  (Coimbra,  1609,  1615.3  vols. )—  Pe 
Voluntario  ft  IncoluHtariu  (2  vols.): — Philosophia  Na- 
turalis  ft  Supematuralis : — J)e  Immac.  Concept,  li.  M.  V. 
(ibid.  1617,  book  4) .  See  Ossingcr,  liibl.  A  ngust.  356 ; 
Streber,  in  VVetzcr  u.  Welte's  KirchenUrikon,  s.  v.  (It  P.) 

.ffithel wold.    See  Ethklwou>. 

Agathias,  a  Byzantine  historian,  was  born  at  My- 
r :  i  i.  in  yEolis,  about  536  or  537  A.L).  He  resided  at 
Alexandria,  and  after  554  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
practiced  law,  but  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a 
heathen  is  uncertain.  He  died  between  582  and  594. 
He  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  eastern  Boman  em- 
pire, from  553  to  559,  which  was  published  in  Greek  by 
Vulcanus  at  Leyden  (1594).  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Ntebuhr,  in  the  Corpus  Script.  Pyzant.  Sec  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Piog.  a.  v. 

Agricola,  Ionatich,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Zu*am- 
althcim,  in  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  July  31,  1661. 
In  1677  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  for  a  long 
time  professor  at  the  Jesuit  gymnasium  at  Munich, 
and  died  Jan.  23, 1729.  He  wrote  Uistoria  Prorincial 
Societafis  Jesu  Germania  Superioris  (Augsburg,  1727- 
29,  2  vols.),  reaching  down  to  1600,  and  continued 
to  1640  by  Flott  and  Khopf.  Sec  Baader,  Gtlehrtes 
Bayern;  Sat  tier,  Geschichte  der  muriaiiischm  Congre- 
gation in  Payem,  1864,  p.  279;  Schlosscr,  in  Welte  u. 
Wclte  s  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Alton,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University,  was  licensed  in  1819,  pre- 
to  the  living  at  Dolphinton  in  1824,  and  died  at 
Essex,  May  15,  1863.  He  was  the  author  of,  Otren's 
Objections  to  Christianity  Hefutetl  ( 1824  ):—/,»/<•  and 
Times  of  Alexander  Henderson  (1836) : — Clerical  Ethics 
(1842): — Letter  on  Imprisonments  in  Stiples  (1*51):  — 
Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mohammetl,  and  the  Pojk  (18.V2) : 
—  The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  etc.  (1853)  :—Ap)>eal 
in  Jiehalf  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  (1854):— 
St.  Paul  and  his  localities  (1856) : — Manual  of  J  hunt  s- 
tic  Economy  (1857),  ami  other  works.  Sec  Fasti  Eccles. 
Scoticana,  i,  221. 

Akers,  Pktkr,  D.D.,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Campl>ell  County,  Ya.,  Sept  1, 
1790.  He  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  stud- 
ied at  the  high-schoola  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
taught  school  and  practiced  law  a  few  years,  editing 
likewise  a  weekly  journal ;  was  converted  in  1821,  and 


the  same  year  joined  the  Methodist  Church;  began  to 
preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  Conference, 
in  which  and  in  the  Illinois  (1832)  and  tbc  Minnesota 
conferences  (1857)  he  occupied  prominent  appointments, 
with  great  efficiency,  until  1858,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated, and  retained  that  relation  until  his  death,  at 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Feb.  21,  1886.  He  twice  (183:)  and 
1851  )  served  as  president  of  M'Kendree  College,  and 
was  often  a  member  of  the  General  Conference.  He 
was  a  powerful  preacher  and  a  genial  Christ iau.  He 
published  an  elaborate  work  on  Biblical  Chronology 
(Cincinnati,  O.,  1855,  8vo).  See  (N.  Y.)  Christian  .id- 
coca te,  Aug.  5, 1886. 

Alarlc.    See  Goths. 

Albert  of  Bioa.    See  Ai.bkkt  ok  Livonia. 

AlbertL  Akoysics.    See  Aijikrti,  Lrioi. 

Albrecht,  son  of  Casimir,  margrave  of  Culmbnch, 
was  born  March  28, 1522.  He  entered  into  the  confed- 
eracy formed  by  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  other 
princes,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  committed 
many  excesses  in  the  war,  burning  towns  and  levying 
heavy  contributions  wherever  he  marched.  Subsequent- 
ly a  league  headed  by  Maurice  himself  was  formed 
against  him,  and  in  1553  a  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Sivershausen,  in  which  Maurice  was  Main  and  Albrecht 
wounded.  He  was  afterwards  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  deprived  of  his  |xniiesnion.  While  suffer- 
ing exile  he  composed  the  hymn  Was  mein  Gott  trill, 
gescheh'  allzeit  (Engl,  transl.  in  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine  [1864],  xxxi,  p.  80,  44  Whate'cr  God  will,  let 
that  be  done"),  and  died  as  a  penitent  and  believing 
Christian,  Jan.  8,  1557,  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  house  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  margrave  Charles  H,  of  Baden. 
See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchetdiedes,  i,  839 
sq.  (B.P.) 

Albright,  J  Aeon,  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  was  bom  near  Potlstown,  Pa..  May  1, 1759. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
('liuroh,  and  in  youth  he  was  received  as  a  member  into 
its  communion.  About  1790  he  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  October, 
1796,  he  commenced  his  work  a*  an  itinerant  minister, 
preaching  to  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia in  a  stirring,  practical  manner."  In  1800  he  or- 
ganized the  persons  who  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care 
into  classes  or  societies.  The  first  three  of  these  were 
formed  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  Berks,  anil  North- 
ampton, in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  afterwards 
other  classes  were  formed.  His  first  colleague  after 
this  organization  was  John  Walter,  his  second  was 
Abraham  Liesser.  A  council  was  held  Nov.  3, 1803,  at 
which  these  three  and  fourteen  others  of  the  society 
were  present.  Albright  was  recognised  as  their  spirit- 
ual father,  and  his  two  associates,  with  the  assent  of 
the  others,  solemnly  ordained  him  an  elder,  adopting 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  their  orticles  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. At  the  first  conference,  held  in  November,  1807, 
in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  Jacob  Albright  was  elected 
bishop.  From  the  time  of  this  conference  session  his 
health  failed  rapidly.  On  his  way  home  from  Singles- 
town  he  became  so  weak  that  he  was  compelled  to  stop 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Becker,  in  Ixibanon  County. 
He  died  May  18,  1808.  The  immediate  fruit  of  his  labors 
was  the  conversion  of  three  hundred  souls.  His  public 
prayers  and  sermons  were  powerful,  penetrating,  and 
convincing.  See  Yearkel,  Albright  and  his  Co-laborers 
(Cleveland,  O.,  1883). 

Albro.JoiiN  Ai>AMa,  D.I).,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1800.  He  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1827,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  21  of  the  same  year  pastor  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.;  in  1833  he  became  pastor  at  Fitchburg;  in  1835 
of  First  Church,  Cambridge.  He  was  without  charge 
at  Cambridge  from  1865  until  his  death  at  West  Box- 
bury,  Dec  20,  I860,  See  Trien.  Cat.  of  A  ndocer  TheoL 
Stm.  1870,  p.  73. 
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Alden,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  noted  educator 
and  author,  wan  born  at  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4, 1807.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1830;  was  tutor  two  years 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  ordained  over  the  Con- 
gregaiional  Church  in  Willianostown,  Mam.,  July  8, 
1834;  professor  in  the  college  there  from  1835  to  1862; 
ami  in  Lafayette  College,  Pa.,  thereafter  until  1857, 
when  he  was  elected  its  president;  from  1808  to  1865 
preached  as  stated  supply  at  Iloiling  Spring,  N.  J.; 
from  1807  to  1880  was  principal  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Aug.  30,  18H5.  He  wrote  chief!}*  for  the  young, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Sunday-school  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  religious  journals. 

Alexander,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Ten-  I 
nessec,  Aug.  7,  181 1.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen;  the  next  year  was  licensed  to  exhort,  and  J 
the  following  year  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference*  in 
18&3  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi  Conference;  in 
1830  was  appointed  missionary  to  Texas,  and  labored 
zealously  and  successfully  in  that  Held  in  various  ca- 
pacities until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1882.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  1882,  p.  119. 

Alexander,  Stephen.  LL.D ,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1H06. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1824.  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1832,  when  he  be- 
came a  tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and,  in  1834,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, and  was  connected  with  the  college  fur  up- 
wards of  fifty  years.  Professor  Alexander,  in  1N00, 
went  to  the  coast  of  tabrador,  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment astronomical  expedition,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of 
July  1H.  In  1869  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
that  year.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which 
he  was  president.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  an 
cider  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  old  age  passed 
away  in  the  quiet  study  of  the  stars,  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. He  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  26,  1883.  Sec  J 
Xecrol.  Ittport  of  Princeton  Alumni,  1884,  p.  10;  Nevin,  I 
Pretb.  Encychp.  s,  v.    (\V.  P.  S.) 

Alexander,  William  Lindsay,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Knglish  Independent  minister,  was  born  at  Lcith, 
near  Edinburgh,  Aug.  24,  1808.  He  graduated  while  ' 
young  from  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1828  was  appointed 
classical  tutor  in  the  Lancashire  College,  then  located 
at  Blackburn,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Manchester. 
He  had  expected  to  study  medicine,  but  having  been 
religiously  educated,  he  officiated  in  a  small  cha'tel  in 
Wale*,  whither  he  had  retired  for  his  health,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Ncwington  Chapel.  Liverpool.  After  a 
course  of  study  at  the  (icrman  universities,  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  North-College  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1835.  In  1854  he  was  ap|x>inted  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Scottish  Theological  Hall,  in  1801  examiner 
in  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  but  resigned 
these  positions  at  the  close  of  1882.  He  died  Dec.  20, 
1883.  Dr.  Alexander  was  noted  no  less  as  a  preacher 
than  as  a  scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Test, 
company  of  the  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  Biblical  and  theological  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Congregational  Lectures  for 
1840  (new  ed.  1853): — Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostoli- 
cttl  (1843V—  Christ  and  Christianity  (1854)  -.—  Life  of 
Dr.  H'ardlaw  (185(5)  .—Christian  Thought  atul  Work 


(1862):— St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  many  articles  in  ths 
reviews  and  cyclopaedias,  besides  editing  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Kitto's  Cydoptedia.  See  (Loud.)  Cang.  l'w- 
6oo*,  1886,  p.  146;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Anvr. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Alfonso,  Pia>no.  formerly  rabbi  Motet  of  Bursal, 
in  Aragon,  was  born  in  1062.  At  the  age  of  forry-fc*r 
he  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city,  ca 
St.  Peter's  day,  and  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  bis  god- 
father, the  king  Alfonso,  he  took  the  name  of  Pedro 
A  Ifonto.  lie  was,  besides  being  physician  to  the  king. 
Alfonso  VI,  a  very  learned  and  fine  writer  of  the  me- 
dieval Church,  highly  praised  by  all  Spanish  writers. 
He  wrote  a  defence  of  Christianity,  and  a  refutation  rf 
Jewish  incredulities,  in  the  form  of  a  iHelnt—  bet » cm 
Moses  and  Pedro  Alfonso,  under  the  title  of.  /Halogi  it 
gtiibut  Impia  Judworum  Opitnones  Credent  issimis  Urm 
Nnturalit  quant  Ctelettit  Philomphite  .1  rgutnmtit  Cm- 
futimtur,  etc.  (Cologne.  1536),  a  work  spoken  of  in  higb 
terms,  and  which  has  since  been  in  great  use  in  Spain. 
He  also  wmtc  a  IHsrijdina  Clerictdis,  a  very  popular 
book,  which  was  translated  into  French  in  the  13th 
century.  The  date  of  Alfonso's  death  is  not  known. 
The  Disciplitut  Clericalit  was  edited  by  F.  W.  V. 
Schmidt  (Berlin.  1827).  See  Fllrst,  BM.  Jud.  i,  36: 
Kalkar,  Itratl  und  die  Kirche.  p.  22;  Bartok>cei,  BAl. 
Rabb.  iv,  69 ;  Antonii  BAL  llitp.  ii.  7  ;  Wolf,  BSbL 
llfbr.  iii.  No.  1824 ;  Lindo,  History  of  thi  Jetrt  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  (London.  1H48).  p.  55 ;  Fllrst.  in  iVbtxsch's 
Saat  auf  Itoffnung  (1876).  xiii,  142  sq.    ( B.  P.) 

Alison,  Frascih,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lie,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1705.  He 
came  to  America  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  In  May,  1737,  he  was  onlained 
pastor  at  New  Loudon,  Pa.,  and  in  1749  took  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  afterwards  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  vice  -  provost  and 
pn>fcssor  of  moral  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  serving 
as  assistant  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  died  Nov.  28,  1779.  Dr.  Alison  was  a  prominent 
actor  in  the  public  enterprises  of  his  time.  See  Nevin. 
Pretb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Allen,  A.  C,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Iredale  County, 
N.C.,  March  18, 1818.  He  was  converted  in  early  lite, 
was  educated  at  Emory  and  Henry  College;  joined  the 
North  Candida  Conference  in  1842*;  was  onlained  deacon 
iu  1844,  and  elder  in  1846.  lie  tilled  some  of  the  best  ap- 
pointments in  the  conference.  In  1852  he  located  and 
moved  to  Mississippi,  where  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  a  female  college  at  Okolona,  remaining  there  until 
the  war.  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  a» 
chaplain.  Iu  1864  he  joined  the  Memphis  Conference, 
wherein  he  served  one  term  as  presiding  elder.  In  1870 
he  was  transferred  to  the  North  Mississippi  Conference, 
in  which  he  served  in  a  like  capacity.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  North  Texas  Conference  in  1874,  where 
he  served  three  charges.  The  year  1877-78  be  was 
president  of  a  college  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  general  conferences  of  1870  and  1874. 
His  death  occurred  at  Fort  Worth,  Jan.  17,  1880.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1880,  p.  203. 

Allen,  Robert  Welch,  D.D.,  a  Prrshvt  cnan  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Ky„  March  25, 1817. 
He  graduated  from  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  in  18J9. 
From  thence  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  leave.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Craw fordsvi lie  Pres- 
bytery, and  served  three  years  as  stated  supply  of  sev- 
eral churches,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Jefferson 
and  Frankford  churches,  and  remained  in  that  charge 
for  nine  years.  He  next  became  pastor  of  the  1*tsgah 
Church,  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  he  served  with 
great  acceptance  until  1857,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  Jacksonville,  III.    Thia  j 
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for  over  eleven  year*,  afterwards  he  served  as  mission- 
ary, and  supplied  the  Church  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Jacksonville,  ami  sup- 
plied the  churches  of  Union  and  MurrayviUe  until  a 
new  church  was  organized  called  Unity,  over  which  he 
was  installed  pastor,  and  which  relation  he  continued 
during  life,  lie  died  at  Jacksonville,  III..  July  '29, 188*2. 
See  Xecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sent.  1*883,  p.  39. 

<w.  p.  s.) 

Alline,  Henry,  a  remarkable  character  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1748.  In  1700  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
settled  at  Newport.  Six  years  after  he  commenced 
preaching  without  ordination,  although,  in  1779,  he  re- 
ceived the  imposition  of  bands  at  Cornwallis  as  an 
itinerant  preacher.  He  preached  in  Nova  Scotia  from 
1776  to  1784,  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  be 
died  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  David  M-Clure,  North- 
ampton, N.  II..  Feb.  2  of  the  latter  year.  He  travelled 
throughout  the  provinces,  preaching  with  remarkable 
fervor  and  power,  assailing  all  denominations,  causing 
divisions  in  the  churches,  and  making  many  converts. 
Alline  rejected  the  doctrine  of  creation,  denied  that  roan 
possessed  a  material  body  before  the  fall,  and  affirmed 
that  all  souls  were  actually  created  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world  and  sinned  in  Eden.  He  also  denied  the 
resurrect  ion  of  the  elemeutal  body.  He  had  a  keenly 
metaphysical  mind  and  a  love  of  speculation.  Some 
of  his  writings  were  published,  now  very  rare,  viz., 
Mites  on  Some  of  the  most  Important  and  Disputed 
Point!  of  IHrinity  Cast  into  the  Treasury  (Halifax, 
N.  S.,  1781):— Sermons  ( 1782-83) .-The  Anti-Tradi- 
tionists  (1788): — Lj\ft  and  Journals  (  Boston,  1806, 
12mo).  Of  the  first-mentioned  work  it  lias  been  said, 
"  In  its  statement  of  doctrine  it  is  a  confused  medley, 
almost  resembling  a  sick  man's  dreams,  and  yet  it  is 
varied  with  the  most  impassioned  and  eloquent  appeals, 
when  he  touches  upon  some  of  the  grander  or  more 
tender  topics  of  religion."  His  autobiography  is  a  book 
of  thrilling  interest.  Alline  had  an  agreeable  manner 
and  a  natural  eloquence.  He  never  left  the  Congrega- 
tional ranks,  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  in- 
different as  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  cared  little  for 
the  ordinance  at  all.  Some  of  his  followers  joined  the 
Baptists,  but  the  majority  united  with  the  Free-will 
or  Free  Christian  Baptists.  See  his  Life  and  Jour- 
nals; Morgan,  Biblioth.  Camtd.  s.  v.;  Smith,  Hist,  of 
Methodism  in  East  British  America,  voL  i;  Hill,  Hist, 
of  the  Baptists  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  (St.  Johns, 
1881),  p.  13-18. 

Altenburg,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  in  Lower  Austria, 
was  founded  by  Hildeburg,  countess" of  Buige.  In  1 144 
a  number  of  monks  settled  there  from  St.  Lambrecht,  in 
Styria.  Tilt  1878  this  abbey  bad  forty -five  abbots, 
the  first  of  whom  was  Gottfried.  Altenburg  was  sev- 
eral times  destroyed  by  fire,  twice  by  the  Hussites,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  the  peasants'  war,  and  from  the 
Swedes,  Russians,  and  French.  The  famous  abbot  was 
the  thirty-eighth,  Maurus  Hosier,  who  greatly  promoted 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  interests  of  the  abbey. 
His  clergy  were  educated  at  the  universities  of  Vienna 
and  Salzburg.  Under  the  forty-lift li  abbot,  Honorius 
Hurger,  who  died  in  1878,  the  seventh  centenary  of  this 
institution  was  celebrated  in  1844.  Hurger  also  w  rote 
the  history  of  his  abbey,  and  published  the  documents 
concerning  the  same  in  Pontes  Rcrum  Austriacarum. 
JJiplom.  tt  Acta,  rxi  (Vindob.  1865).  Besides  Marian, 
Gesch.  der  osterr.  Kkritri  (Vienna,  1787),  see  Burger's 
History  (ibid.  1862) ;  Wolfsgrubcr,  in  Wctzcr  u.  Welte'a 
Kirchenlexikon,  s,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Altieii,  Liir.i,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  born 
in  Rome,  July  17,  1805,  of  a  noble  family.  He  began 
his  career  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Gregory  XVI, 
and  lodged  in  the  Vatican  as  private  chamberlain  to 
the  pope.  His  next  step  was  to  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Congregation  of  Studies,  whence  be  was  promoted 
XII.— U  D  u 


to  the  nunciature  at  Vienna,  and  consecrated  by  Greg* 
ory  himself  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  July  17,  1836. 
He  was  created  cardinal  Dec.  14,  1840,  and  published 
April  23,  1845.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  cardi- 
nal's life  he  occupied  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
important  posts,  as  chamberlain  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  archprieat  of  the  patriarchal  basilica  of  St. 
John  Iateran,  lord  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Univer- 
sity, and  bishop  of  the  suburbicarian  see  of  Albano, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome.  While  (1867)  re- 
ceiving the  oaths  and  distributing  the  diplomas  to  the 
students  of  the  university,  a  hasty  messenger  arrived 
announcing  the  scourge  of  cholera  desolating  his  diocese. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing, summoned  a  notary,  made  his  will,  and  rode  hasti- 
ly to  the  stricken  town  of  Albano.  He  at  once  assumed 
control  of  the  municipal  as  well  as  religious  government 
of  his  see,  seconded  by  the  Pupal  Zouaves,  and  the  chol- 
era was  at  length  brought  under  control.  But  Altieri 
was  seized  himself  with  the  disease,  and  died  Aug.  11, 
1867.    See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A  Imanac,  1876,  p.  103. 

Amalie  of  Lasaula.    See  Lisaula. 

Ambrose  Podobjedow,  a  Russian  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  Nov.  80, 1742,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Troiz  monastery  and  took  holy 
orders  in  1768.  Having  been  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Sjewsk,he  took  charge,  in  1786,  of  the  Kasan  eparchy; 
was  in  1794  elected  member  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in 
1799  made  archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  Esthonia,  and 
Finland.  In  the  year  following  he  received  the  arch- 
episcopal  see  of  Novgorod,  with  the  appointment  as 
metropolitan,  and  died  May  21  (June  2),  1818.  He 
wrote  an  ascctical  work,  in  three  vols,  (Moscow,  1810), 
and  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Sniptures 
(new  ed.  ibid.  1840).  His  most  important  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  Russian  Church  history,  Istoria  Rossijskoi 
leiarchij  (ibid.  1807-15, 6  vols. ;  2d'  ed.  1827).    (tt  P.) 

American  Colleges.    See  Coi.ijcc.rs. 

American  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Sec  Wes- 
ley** Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

Ammon,  Friedrich  Wiuieem  Piin.rp  von,  a 
German  theologian,  son  of  Christoph  (q.  v.),  was  bom 
Feb.  7,  1791,  at  Erlangen,  where  he  also  studied  theol- 
ogy, as  well  as  at  Jena.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Buttenhcim,  near  Bamberg,  and  in  1820  be- 
came archdeacon  at  Erlangen,  where  he  finally  died 
pastor,  doctor,  and  professor  of  theology,  Sept.  19, 1855. 
He  wrote,  (idler  con  Kaiseisbergs  Leben,  Lehren  unci 
Predigten  (Erlangen,  1826):  —  Denkmal  zur  dritten 
Sdcukirfeier  der  augsburger  Confession  (ibid.  1829): 
—Krangelisches  Jubelfestbuch  zur  dritten  Siicularfeier 
der  augsburger  Confession  (ibid.  1831):  —  Gallerie  der 
denlnciirdigsten  Personen,  welche  im  X  17.,  XVII.  und 
X  VIII.  Jahrhunderte  von  der  evangelischen  zur  katho- 
lischen  Kirche  ubergeireten  sind  ( ibid.  1833 ).  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  24 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
Lit.  i,  678,  755,  909,  916 ;  ii,  333.    (tt  P.) 

Ammonian  Sections  arc  those  numerical  divi- 
sions of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  were 
introduced  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  into  bis  Ifiutes- 
saron,  or  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  and  were  retained 
in  the  margin  of  many  of  the  early  copies  of  the  gospels 
as  being  useful  for  comparing  the  parallel  accounts. 
See  New  Testament. 

Anastasy,  Bn.\TANOW8KY,one  of  the  most  famous 
pulpit  orators  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1761,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kiev.  He  studied  at  the  theological  school 
in  I'errjaslav,  became  in  1790  a  monk,  wa9  appointed 
in  1797  bishop  of  White  Russia,  in  1801  archbishop, 
and  in  1805  member  of  the  Holy  Synod.  He  died  in 
1816,  archbishop  of  Astrachan.  He  published  a  col- 
lection of  religious  discourses,  in  four  vols.  (  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1796;  Moscow,  1799-1807  ):  —  Tractatus  de 
Concionum  Dispositionibus  Formandis  (Moscow,  1806). 
(B.  P.) 
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Ancellon,  Chari.es,  a  French  Protestant  lawyer, 
and  writer  in  behalf  of  political  liberty,  aon  of  David, 
was  born  at  Metz,  Jan.  28  or  29,  1659.'  He  began  his 
studies  there,  but  prosecuted  them  at  Hanau,  and 
afterwards  at  Marburg,  Geneva,  and  Paris.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  N  antes  he  represented  his 
co-religionists  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  government.  He  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
t run.  ,1  with  marked  favor,  and  died  there,  July  5, 1715. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  and  politi- 
cal works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  AWr.  Biog.  Ginirale, 
a.  v. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  LI~D.,  a  Scotch  Baptist 
minister  and  educator,  was  born  at  Peterhead,  Aberdeen 
County,  in  September,  1808.  Me  studied  at  St.  Andrew's 
University,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Boyndie  in  1830, 
joined  the  Free  Church  party  in  1843,  in  1845  was 
settled  over  a  church  in  Old  Aberdeen,  but  in  1847  re- 
signed his  charge  on  account  of  a  change  of  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  took  charge  of  the  Chanonry 
House  School,  in  Aberdeen,  to  which  he  joined  the  pas. 
toral  care  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  George  Street 
Hall,  which  eventually  united  with  that  iu  Crown  Ter- 
race. He  died  at  Aboyne,  Oct.  25,  1884.  See  (Lond.) 
Baptut  Hand  book,  1886,  p.  101. 

Anderson,  David,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  London,  Feb.  10, 1814.  He  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  and  graduated  from  Exeter  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1836.  In  1841  he  was  made  vice-principal  of 
St.  ike's  College,  Cumberland ;  in  1848  incumbent  of 
All-Saints'  Church,  Derby;  in  1849  was  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  of  St.  Rupert's  Land,  but  resigned  that 
see  on  being  appointed  vicar  of  Clifton  in  1864 ;  in  1866 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  died 
in  London,  Nov.  5, 1885.  He  was  the  author  of,  Notes 
on  the  Flood:  —  Xet  in  the  Bay:  —  five  Charon,  anil 
nine  Ordination  Sermoni. 

Anderson,  Thomas  D.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  80,  1819.  He 
removed  in  early  life  to  Washington,  hi*  father  holding 
an  office  under  the  government.  In  1»3H  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1841  from 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  In  1842  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Salem, 
Maw.,  in  1848  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Koxbury,  and  in  1862  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York  city.  He  achieved  distinction 
and  success  in  the  difficult  field  in  which  he  was  mile. I 
to  labor.  During  nearly  all  his  ministry  he  was  official- 
ly connected  with  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, ihc  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
andj  while  in  New  York,  with  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. For  four  years  he  acicd  as  president  of  the  Rut- 
gers  Female  College,  in  New  York  ciiy.  Other  impor- 
tant positions  in  benevolent  and  educational  institutions 
he  also  filled.  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  resigned  his 
charge  in  New  York,  and  not  long  after  l»ecaroe  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  in  Boston,  where  he  died,  Dec.  19, 
1883.  Dr.  Anderson  published  only  a  few  occasional  dis- 
courses.  See  Cathcart,  Baptut  Kncychp.  s.  v.  (J.C.S.) 

Andreas,  Antonio,  a  Spanish  Minorite  of  the  14th 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pupils  of  Duns 
Scotus,  whose  method  he  also  adopted.  The  skill  with 
which  he  made  the  more  difficult  principles  of  Duns 
Scotus  more  simple  and  intelligible  acquired  for  him, 
by  his  students,  the  surname  of  Itoctnr  Bulciftuus.  He 
died  about  1320.  Sec  Antonio,  hUJioth.  Hispttn.  ii,  97 ; 
Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  append.  12;  Stockl,  Geschichte  der  Phi- 
losophic des  MiUelulters,  ii,  875;  Gramroer,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welles  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Angelis,  FiLtrro  ok,  an  Italian  canonist,  was  born 
at  Canterano,  near  Suhiaco,  Feb.  10, 1824.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Rome,  and  after  having 
received  holy  orders  in  1846,  practiced  law.  When 
quite  young  he  was  mado  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Rome.    In  1871  he  resigned  bis  position,  and  died 


March  5,  1881.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  appreciated  lis 
great  talents  aa  a  teacher  and  expounder  of  canon  law, 
made  him  canon  of  Maria  Maggiore.  He  wrote  Pra- 
lertiones  Juris  Cunonici  ad  Aftthodum  I>rerttauim  Grt- 
gorii  Exact  a-  (  Rome,  1877-80,  8  vols.).  See  Sorber, 
in  Wetaer  u.  Welte'a  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Angervllle  (or  AngarviU,  alias  Bury),  Rich- 
ard dic,  an  English  prelate  of  the  14th  century.**  of 
sir  Richard  Angerville,  was  bom  at  Bury,  Suffolk,  tad 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  attained  to  great  eninract 
in  learning;  was  governor  to  king  Edward  HI  while  a 
prince,  and  the  latter  afterwards  advanced  him  to  b* 
his  cofferer,  treasurer  of  his  wardrobe,  dean  of  WeDs, 
bishop  of  Durham  (1333),  chancellor,  and  lord  treasurer 
of  England  (1334).  He  was  noted  for  his  charities,  be- 
stowing  on  the  poor  even*  week  eight  quarters  of  wheat 
baked,  and  other  benefactions.  He  was  a  great  kwer 
of  books,  confessing  himself  u  extatico  qnodam  lihrorcrs 
amore  potenter  abrcptum/'and  he  had  more  books  tkas 
all  the  bishops  of  England  in  that  age  put  together, 
which  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. The  roost  eminent  foreigners  were  his  friends, and 
l  he  most  learned  Kim  I  Mm, mi  were  his  chaplains  until 
his  death,  April  14, 1345.  He  wrote  PhUobiblos.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  UngUmd  (ed.  Nuttall),  iii,  166. 

Anglo-Saxon  Church.  See  ExuLAXD.CncKCB 
or. 

Anquetil  (Dvpfrron),  Aura  ham  Htacisthk.  s 
French  Orientalist,  brother  of  lxiuis,  was  born  at  Par.-, 
Dec.  7, 1731.  He  studied  theology  at  his  native  place, 
Auxerre,  and  Amersfuort,  and  with  the  subvention  of 
his  government  he  went,  in  1755,  to  India,  to  study 
Sanskrit  and  Zend  there.  At  Sural  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  help  of  some  Parsee  priests,  wbo  dictated 
to  him  in  the  neo-  Persian  language  the  cedents  of 
their  books  written  in  Zend  and  Peblevi.  Having  re- 
turned, in  1762,  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  interpreter 
of  Oriental  languages  at  the  royal  library,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (Paris.  \"\\ 
In  1778  he  published,  at  Amsterdam,  the  J.eyulatiu* 
OHeniale,  which  was  followed  by  the  publication  nf 
Recherchts  llistoriqvts  et  Giographignes  svr  r/ndt  ^B*v- 
lin  and  Paris,  1787,2  vols.).  He  also  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  Persian  extract  from  the  lpa*i*kaJ>, 
or  the  theologico-philosophiral  treatises  of  the  Vedaa. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  17, 1805.    (B.  P.) 

Anselm,  a  name  common  to  several  archbishop 

ok  Milam,  of  whom  we  name  the  following: 

1.  Ansklm  BiLtt  s  (814-822),  who  was  exiled  with 
other  bishops  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Bernard.  He  was,  however,  restored 
again,  and  crowned,  in  821.  king  l»thar.  at  M<< 

2.  Ansklm  CaPHA  (823-897),  who  crowned, 
Berengarius,  at  Pavia,  as  king  of  Italy. 

3.  Amsklm  ok  Bauds  (I08t>-i093),  was  a 

adherent  of  the  pope  and  opponent  of  Heury  IV, « 
crowned  his  rebellious  sou  Conrad  in  1093. 

4.  Anbkiji  Valvauor  (1097-1101),  second 
to  the  former,  and  also  a  papal  adherent.    In  IU98 
held  a  large  synod,  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  retained 
in  1099.    The  second  time  he  took  the  cross  to  jam 
the  crusades,  but  died  at  Constantinople. 

5.  AftSBLM  ok  PctTKBLA  (1123-1135),  refused  to 
accept  the  pallium  from  the  hands  of  Honorius  II.  He 
crowned,  in  1 128,  Conrad,  the  rival  of  Ix>thair,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the  p»p*, 
together  with  Conrad.  When  Anacletus  II  was  elected 
auiipope^  Anselm  sided  with  him,  and  accepted  the 
pallium  from  the  hands  of  his  legate.  The  legitimate 
pope  replied  with  an  interdict,  which  only  increased  the 
confusion,  since  Anselm  inflicted  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment upon  faithful  adherents  of  the  pope.  At  last 
the  people  of  Milan  expelled  Anselm,  in  1133,  and  the 
council  held  at  Pisa  in  1135  confirmed  the  art  of  the 
people  of  Blilan.  While  on  his  way  to  the  antirwf*, 
Anselm  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  at  Rome,  Aug-**. 
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113G.  See  Ughclli,  Italia  Sacra,  vol.  iv:  Schcrcr,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  KirchenUxikon,  s.  v.    (a  P.) 

Anapach,  Frededick  Rkixiiardt,  D.D.,  a  Lu- 
theran minuter,  was  bom  in  January,  1815,  in  Potter 
Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  He  studied  at  Mifflinburg 
Academy,  graduating  from  Pennsylvania  College  in 
1839;  subsequently  pursued  the  theological  course  at 
(Gettysburg,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Barren  Hill  and  Whitcmarsh 
charge,  Montgomery  County ;  from  1850  to  1854  he  was 
pastor  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  remained  there  until 
1857.  He  was  interested  in  the  founding  of  the  Ha- 
gerstown Female  Seminary.  About  this  time  he  be- 
came co-editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Lutheran  Observer. 
From  185"  to  18*51  his  residence  was  in  Baltimore;  and 
sulKtequently,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  retired  from 
active  work  and  resided  principally  in  Anne  Arundel 
County.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  16, 1867.  Among 
his  published  works  arc  the  following:  translations 
from  the  German  of  Heavenly  Balm,  etc,  by  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld  (1853): — The  Sepulchres  of  our  Departed 
(1854)  -.—The  Sons  of  the  Sires  (1855): — a  lecture  on 
Spiritualism  (cod.) : — The  Turo  Pilgrims:  The  Israelite 
a/ul  the  Christian  (1857),  etc.  Sec  Pennsylvania  College 
Book,  1882,  p.  204 ;  Lutheran  Observer,  Sept.  27,  1867. 

Aiistice,  Joseph,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at 
Madeley  Wood,  Shropshire,  in  1808;  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford;  in  1830  became  professor  of  clas- 
sical literature  in  King's  College,  London,  and  died  at 
Torquay,  Feb.  29,  1836.  Among  his  productions  were 
a  select  number  of  Hymns  (anonymously  published  in 
1836),  several  of  which  are  quite  popular. 

Antioch,  COOHOTLI  of.  In  addition  to  those  no- 
ticed in  vol.  i,  councils  were  also  held  at  this  place  in 
340,  at  which  the  Arian  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Alexandria;  in  360,  at  which  the 
Arian  Miletius  of  Sebastia  was  elected  patriarch  of 
Antioch;  in  391,  at  which  Flavianus  anathematized 
the  Massaliant ;  and  in  417,  at  which  Pelagius  was  again 
condemned.    See  Laitdon,  Manual  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Antliff,  William,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  English  Primitive  Methodist  Conference,  was  born 
in  1813.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  to  preach, 
lie  held  nearly  all  the  positions  of  honor  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  denomination  to  bestow.  From  1862  to 
1867  he  was  Connectional  Editor,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  conference  he  wrote  an  excellent  biography  of 
Hugh-  Bourne.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  confer- 
ence. For  some  time  he  was  principal  of  the  Sunder- 
land Institute.  He  died  in  December,  1884.  Sec  Chris- 
tian Guardian,  Dec  17, 1884. 

Antoniua,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  3d  century,  is 
the  author  of  Carmen  Adcersus  Gentes,  which  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  vanity  of  heathen- 
ism, the  second  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  first 
edition  of  this  poem  was  published  by  Muratori,  in 
his  .4  necdota,  vol.  i  (Milan,  1697),  and  in  Opera  S.  Pau- 
lini  (Verona,  1736),  where  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Paulinus  of  Nola.  Other  editions  arc  given  in  Gallandi, 
fiiblioth.  vol.  iii ;  Migne,  Patrol  Ixit.  voL  v.  See  Schmid, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welles  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (ft  P.) 

Antoniua  a  matke  Dei,  a  name  common  to  two 
Carmelites. 

1.  The  first  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  at  Alcala,  and  is  the  author  of  Cotlegii  Comjdu- 
fentis  Discalceatorutn  Fiatrvm  Ordinis  B.  Maria  de 
Monte  Carmeli  LHsputationes,  I.  In  Octo  Libros  Physico- 
rum  Aristotelis;  11.  In  lJuot  Libros  de  Generationt  et 
Conceptione  seu  de  Ortu  et  fnteritu  ;  ///.  In  Tres  I.ibros 
A  ristotelis  de  A  nima.  See  Hurler,  Xomendator.  i,  697 ; 
Peters,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v. 

2.  He  lived  in  the  second  hair  of  the  17th  century, 
and  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  his  order 
at  Salamanca.  He  is  the  author  of  Pralndia  Isagogica 
ad  Sacrorum  BibHorum  InttUigentiam,  etc.  (  Lcydcn, 


1669).  Sec  Kaulen,  in  Wetzer  n.  Welte's  Kirchenlexi- 
kon, s.  v.    (ft  P.) 

Apelt,  Ekxst  Frieprich,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  born  March  3, 1812,  at  Keichcnau,  near  Zittau.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Leipsic;  commenced  his  lectures 
at  Jena  in  1839;  was,  in  1840,  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  died  Oct,  27,  1859.  He  published,  Metaphyt'ik 
(l^eipsic,  1857) : — Die  lleligiansphilosophie  (ibid.  I860) : 
—  /He  Kpochen  tier  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (Jena, 
1815-46, 2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1852) :—  IFie  muss  das  Glaubens- 
bekrttntniss  beschaj)'en  ft  in,  das  zur  Vereinigung  alter 
Konfrtsv>nen  fiihren  toll?  (ibid.  1846).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  i,  86.    (ft  P.) 

Appearances  of  oi  k  Lord  to  his  Disciples  after 
the  llesu erection.  Professor  Gardiner  has  given  a  "sy- 
nopsis of  the  events,  so  far  as  the  points  of  difficulty 
extend,"  that  relate  to  Man*  Magdalene  and  the  other 
women,  with  a  view  to  accommodating  the  statement 
in  Mark  xvi,  9  (that  he  appeared  first  to  her);  and  his 
scheme,  if  practicable,  would  be  a  desirable  solution. 
It  is  as  follows  (  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek, 
p.  253)  : 

"The  rcsnrrectlon  Itself  ocenrred  at  or  before  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  women,  coming 
to  the  sepulchre,  find  the  stone  rolled  nway  and  the  body 
gone.  They  are  amazed  and  perplexed.  Mary  Magdalene 
alone  runs  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  The  other  women  re- 
main, enter  the  tomb,  see  the  angels,  are  charged  by  them 
to  announce  the  resurrection  to  the  disciples,  aud  depart 
on  their  errand.  Meantime  Peter  and  John  run  very  rap- 
idly to  the  sepulchre.  They  enter  the  tomb  and  are  anion- 
ished  nt  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  grave-clothes, 
and  then  return  to  the  city.  Mary  follows  to  the  tomb, 
nnable  quite  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  so  falling  be- 
hind. She  remains  standing  at  the  entrance  after  they 
have  gone,  and,  looking  In,  sees  the angels.  Then,  turning 
about,  she  sees  Jesus  himself,  and  receives  his  charge  for 
the  disciples.  This  was  our  Lord's  first  appearance  after 
bis  resurrection  (Mark  xvl,  9). 

"To  return  to  the  women  who  were  on  their  way  from 
the  sepnlchre  to  the  disciples.  They  went  In  haste,  yet 
more  slowly  than  Peter  and  John.  There  were  many  of 
them,  nud,  being  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  aud  alarm, 
they  appear  to  have  become  separated  aud  to  have  entered 
the  city  by  different  gates.  One  party  of  them,  In  their 
astonishment  and  fear,  say  nothing  to  any  one :  the  oth- 
ers run  to  the  disciples  aud  annouuee  all  that  they  had 
seen.  viz.  the  vision  of  the  angels. 

"  At  this  time,  before  any  report  had  come  iu  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord  himself,  the  two  disciples  set  out  for 
Kmmaus. 

"Soon  after,  Mary  Magdalene  comes  in,  announcing  that 
she  had  actually  seen  the  risen  Lord. 

"  While  these  things  are  happening,  the  first-mentioned 
party  of  the  women  are  stopped  on  the  way  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  himself,  aud  they  also  receive  a 
charge  to  his  disciples." 

The  proper  test  of  this  scheme  is  to  tabulate  it,  al- 
lowing a  reasonable  interval  for  each  incident.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  parties  were  more  or  less 
in  haste;  and  as  the  entire  breadth  of  the  city  is  but 
little  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  sepulchre  was  very 
near  the  city,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  is  sufficient 
time  for  any  person,  under  the  circum»tauce»,  u>  have 
passed  from  any  probable  point  within  the  city  to  the 
sepulchre.  Reckoning,  therefore,  from  any  fixed  point, 
say  four  o'clock,  the  record,  ou  that  theory,  would  stand 
about  as  follows : 


Resurrection.. 


The  women  set  out  together   4:10 

They  arrive  at  the  sepulchre   4:30 

Mary  sets  out  to  return    4:35 

The  other  women  set  out  to  return  

Peter  and  John  set  out  for  the  sepulchre,  on  the 

return  of  Mary  

They  reach  the  sepulchre  

Some  of  the  other  women  reach  the  city,  and  re- 
port —  

Peter  and  John  leave  after  Inspecting  the  tomb..  M0 

Mnry  arrives  the  second  time   6:16 

She  sees  Jesus    6:20 

The  other  party  of  womeu  see  Jesus,  but  do  not 

report  6:30 

Mary  arrives  and  announces  her  news  5:40 

If  wc  can  believe  that  it  took  any  of  the  women 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  go  part  of  the  way  back 
to  the  city,  when  it  is  especially  said  that  "they  fled 
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in  haste,"  "  departed  quickly,"  under  an  urgent  message, 
which  u  they  ran  "  to  deliver,  we  may  accept  the  above 
scheme,  but  not  otherwise.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
observed  that  the  supposition  of  a  division  of  their 
company,  and  a  delay  in  consequence,  are  unwarranted 
by  the  sacred  narratives,  which  invariably  speak  of 
them  all  together,  except  Mary.  The  statement  in 
Mark  xvi,  8,  that  "  they  said  nothing  to  any  man," 
evidently  means  "no  person  whom  they  met  on  the 
way."  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  refer  the  report  alluded 
to  by  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv, 
22-24)  to  a  single  division  of  the  women,  for  the  same 
evangelist  ( ver.  10 )  distinctly  includes  Mary  among  J 
those  who  made  it. 

The  true  solution  of  this  problem  lies  not  in  any 
forced  harmony  of  the  events,  but  in  a  just  appre- 
hension of  the  language  of  the  several  evangelists. 
Matthew  mentions  in  general  terms  the  appearance  to 
the  women,  including  Mary;  Mark  speaks  only  of  the 
appearance  to  Mary  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
Company  of  women ;  Luke  (as  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv,  4-8) 
docs  not  recognise  any  appearance  to  the  women  at  all; 
John  gives  the  details  of  the  appearance  to  Mary,  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  other  women. 

Appelbe,  William  Parkkk,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  Wcs- 
leyau  minister,  was  born  at  Iiandon,  Nov.  19,  1807.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a  view 
to  the  established  Episcopal  ministry,  but  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  decided  to  enter  the  Methodist 
itinerancy.  He  was  received  by  the  Conference  in 
1884,  and  appointed  to  the  Londonderry  Circuit  He 
labored  on  the  most  important  circuits  in  the  Confer- 
ence, and  was  chosen  to  nearly  all  the  principal  offices 
in  the  connection,  having  been  twice  elected  president 
of  the  Conference.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
life,  in  addition  to  his  circuit  work,  he  filled  the  impor- 
tant office  of  theological  tutor  in  the  college  at  Belfast, 
a  position  for  which  his  learning,  culture,  and  sympa- 
thies eminently  qualified  him.  He  died  at  Belfast, 
June  22,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1882,  p.  39. 

Appuhi),  Avovn  WiuiELM,  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  4,  1804.  In  1834  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Attenhausen,  and  in  1852  cathe- 
dral preacher  and  member  of  cousistory  at  Magdeburg. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1871,  and  died  at  Wer- 
nigerode,  June  G,  1882.  He  published,  Mote,  der  Knecht 
Gottes  (Magdeburg,  \H\b)\—Fetipreditften  (ibid.  1857): 
Fntwurfe  zu  Prediyten  an  den  Fetten  und  Feslzeiten  (ibid. 
1876).    Sec  Zuchold,  UiU.  Theol.  i,  37.    (B.  P.) 

Araujo,  a  name  common  to  some  theologians  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus : 

1.  Ai.nioNso  (or  Ildkfonso  i>k  PkRafikl),  was 
bom  at  Hiobambo,  in  Peru  (now  Ecuador),  in  1694. 
He  joined  his  order  in  1010,  was  professor  of  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Cusco  and  Lima,  and  died  at  Guanca- 
Velica,  Nov.  18,  1657.  He  wrote,  Curtus  Jntegri  Phi- 
lotophiei  (Ley  den,  1653  -  70,  4  vols. ) :  —  Theoloyia 
Scholastic**  Suturalis,  etc.  (ibid.  1066,  2  vols.). 

2.  Joskpii,  was  born  at  Oporto,  in  Portugal,  Oct.  10, 
1696.  In  1712  he  joined  his  order,  was  professor  at 
Coimbra,  Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  and  died  in  1759.  He 
wrote  Curtus  Theologian*  (  Lisbon,  1734-37,  2  vols. ). 
See  Bauer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexilon,  s.  v. 
(».  P.) 

Arbues,  Piauto,  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  was  born  at 
Epiln,  in  Aragon,  in  1442.  He  studied  at  Huesca  and 
Bologna,  and  was,  in  1171,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  the  latter  place.  In  1473  he  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  in  1474  canon  of  Saragossa.  After  having 
returned  to  his  native  place,  he  joined,  in  1476,  the 
order  of  the  Au^usLinians,  and  in  the  following  year 
received  holy  orders.  As  a  preacher  he  attracted  large 
crowds,  and 'as  an  instructor  of  the  young  clergy  was 
very  successful.  In  1484  he  was  appointed,  together 
with  the  Dominican,  Caspar  Juglar,  inquisitor  of  Ara- 
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gon.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  grand-is- 
quisitor  Torquemada.  With  cruel  fanaticism  ArWs 
executed  the  orders  of  his  chief,  and  many  J<  ■  -  ir; 
Moors  were  delivered  to  the  stake.  Among  the  na- 
tives of  his  many  sacrifices  a  conspiracy  was  tC<*\r< 
and  murderers  were  hired  to  kill  all  members  of  1* 
inquisition.  In  the  night  of  Sept.  14th,  1485.  Artec* 
while  kneeling  at  the  altar,  received  a  deadly  Ww. 
and  died  on  the  17th  of  that  roontb.  His  muni?r-\ 
together  with  many  of  the  conspirator*,  had  to  pay  :U 
penalty  of  their  deed.  In  the  Boorish  Church  AtUm 
is  celebrated  as  a  martyr.  Pope  Alexander  VII  re- 
nounced him  blessed  in  1661,  while  Pius  IX  caoot.uic 
him  in  1867.  The  famous  Kaulbach  painted,  in  ls7., 
a  picture,  on  which  Arbues  is  represented  as  comiec:- 
ing  heretics  to  death.  See  Zimgiebl,  Pder  ArU-> 
und  die  tpanucke  Inquisition  (3d  ed.  Munich,  Lv . . 
(B.P.) 

Are valo,  Ronnict/Ea  Saxchez  r>r„  a  Spanish  bki- 
op,  was  bom  at  St.  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  d 
Segovia,  in  1404.  He  studied  law  at  Salamanca,  r-. 
the  kings,  John  II  and  Henry  IV  of  Castile,  whose 
retary  he  was,  made  use  of  his  talents  on  several  oca- 
sious.  When,  in  1455,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  trrc 
to  pope  Calixtus  HI  the  congratulations  of  his  i 
be  was  made  bishop  of  Ovied 
cupied  the  episcopal  see  of  Zamora,  next  of 
and  anally  that  of  Palencia.  He  diet!  Oct.  4.  147'. 
Most  of  his  works  are  still  in  MS.  in  the  Vancr 
Librarv;  only  three  have  been  published,  Speni%i 
Vita  Humana  (Rome,  1468):  —  Historia  JJispamr- 
giving  the  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  H" 
(ibid.  1470) : — lh  Monorchia  Oil/is  et  de  Origim  tt  ]*'• 
ferentia  Principatus  Imperialis  et  Iteytilis  (ibid.  1521  . 
See  Hiotf.  Generate,  xliii,  249  sq. ;  Hamberger,  Zuttr- 
lassvfe  Sachrichten,  iv,  800  sq. ;  Stansnik,  in  Wetit: 
u.  Welte's  KiichadexUon,  s.  v.    (  B.  P.) 

Arias  ( usually  pronounced  A  'ritu,  but  strictly 
Ariut,  'Apuoc,  meaning  martial),  the  famous  ben>i- 
arcb,  was  bom  about  A.D.  256  in  North  Africa  (Cyrt- 
naica,  Lybia,  or  Egypt),  but  nothing  is  known  of  ha 
early  life  or  circumstances.    He  is  said  to  have  bee 
educated  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  in  Antiuch,  and  or- 
dained deacon  by  Peter  of  Alexandria  and  elder  K 
Achillas,  Peter's  successor,  who  placet!  him  (A.D.  313 
in  charge  of  Baucalis,  one  of  the  great  churches  d 
Alexandria.    On  the  death  of  this  bishop  be  ci» 
near  being  elected  to  the  see,  such  waa  his  popnUrirj. 
but  was  defeated  by  Alexander,  through  envy  of  wbsffi 
(as  Theodoret  asserts,  liitt.  Fcdes.  i,  2)  he  began,  sW. 
A.D.  318,  a  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  (Inn. 
which  ultimately  involved  the  whole  of  Christend«. 
See  Akiamsm.    Arius  had  previously  fallen  unoer 
censure  for  connection  with  the  schism  of  Mrietk'. 
but  in  some  way  bad  been  restored  to  favor.    He  r« 
now  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  a  council  befci  it 
Alexandria  in  321.  and  his  views  formally  comiricaK 
by  the  Council  of  Ninra  in  325.    ConMautine  banish*! 
him  to  Illyria,  but  in  331  he  recalled  him  thrnogb  tk< 
intercession  of  his  sister,  Const  ant  ia,  and  Eusebius  d 
Nicomcdia.    Athanasiua,  however,  refused  to  tmpw 
the  heretic.    In  336  Athanasiua  himself  was  bubbv' 
to  Treves,  and  Arius,  after  a  personal  interview  wi:' 
the  emperor,  was  about  to  be  received  in  fuD  honor  at 
Alexandria,  when  he  suddenly  died  of  a  disease  of  t:>- 
bowcls,  apparently  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery,  whici 
his  enemies  attributed  to  the  viaitation'of  God  and  If 
friends  to  the  effect  of  poison.    His  views  are  bat  lb 
outcropping  of  the  earlier  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  th< 
Gnostics,  now  put  into  a  definite  shape  by  the  rirtuil 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  our  Ix>rd.    Arius  was  evident 
1  v  i  man  of  much  aculencss,  but  little  depth  of  in 
and  of  a  controversial  turn.    No  charge  of  in 
was  ever  alleged  against  him.    He  is  said  to  have  b«« 
tall  in  person,  easy  and  eloquent  in  manner,  but  »au* 
in  habits.    The  representation  of  htm  in  the  rectst  n> 
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mance,  entitled  Arius  the  Lybian  (New  York,  1883),  is  1  na,  presiding  elder  of  Owasso  District,  pastor  at  Dexter, 
lively  but  somewhat  too  favorable.  Woodward  Avenue,  in  Detroit,  and  Walnut  Street,  in 

Armistead,  Jaaaa  H.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min-  the  same  city.  In  1863  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
ister,  was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  Callage  and  the  j  Detroit  Methodist  Book  Depository,  and  later  of  the 


Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1826,  when  he  is  thought  to  have 


Michigan  Christian  Adrocttte.  He  died  suddenly  in 
Detroit,  Dec.  5, 1884.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 


been  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  first  Helds  of  labor  "ices,  1885,  p.  33  L 
were  at  Cartersville  and  the  Brick  Church  at  Fluvi-  1  Arnot,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  li- 
anna;  in  1828  he  became  pastor  at  Buckingham  Court-  censed  to  preach  in  1769;  presented  to  the  living  of 
house,  and  in  1842  at  Cumberland.    He  died  at  Wood-  Ceres  in  1770;  elected  presbytery  clerk  in  1777;  re- 


ville,  Va.,  May  30, 1869.  He  was  eminently  useful,  and 
his  ministry  was  blessed  with  powerful  revivals.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  a.  v. 

Arms,  Hiram  Piiklps,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  June  I,  1799.  He 
studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Audover;  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1M24,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
1828;  was  ordained  June  30,  1830,  pastor  at  Hebron, 
where  he  remained  until  Oct.  10,  1832;  in  February, 
1833,  became  pastor  at  Walcotville;  in  1836  of  the  First 
Church,  Norwich,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  emer- 
itus from  the  time  of  his  resignation,  Feb.  20,  1873. 
He  died  at  Norwich,  April  6,  1882.    From  1866  he  was 

a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College.    Besides  ]  l^de  Gestis  Kpiscoporum  Frisingens.  (reprinted'  by 


signed  in  1792;  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  new  college  of  St.  Andrews  in  1799;  minister  of 
Kingttbaras  in  1800,  but  opposed  on  account  of  already 
holding  one  important  office ;  the  General  Assembly  of 
1800  approved  of  the  double  appointment.  He  died 
July  2,  1808,  aged  sixty-three  years.  See  Fasti  F.c- 
cles.  Scoticamt,  ii,  444, 478. 

Arnpeck,  Veit,  a  Bavarian  historian,  was  born 
about  the  year  1440  at  Landshut.  He  studied  at  Am- 
berg  and  Vienna,  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, in  his  native  city,  and  died  about  the  year  1505. 
He  is  the  author  of,  Chronicon  Austriacum  to  the  year 
1488  (reprinted  by  Pex,  Script,  rer.  Austr.  i,  1165):— 


several  published  sermons,  be  was  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet, S'otes  of  the  Congregatitmal  Churches  in  Sew 
London  County,  Conn.,  from  1836  to  1869.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1883,  p.  17. 

Arnold  op  Bonxeval,  a  Benedictine  writer  of  the 
12th  century,  was,  in  1144,  appointed  abbot  of  Bonneval, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chart  res.  Like  his  predecessors  he 
had  to  undergo  many  trials.  His  appeal  to  pope  Lu- 
cius II  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  went  to  Rome  a  sec- 
ond time,  where  he  succeeded,  in  1154,  in  receiving 
the  ptraiiawon  of  pope  Hadrian  IV  to  resign.  He 
died  at  Marmou  tiers,  where  he  had  retired.  Arnold 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Su  Bernard,  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  sent  a  letter  full  of  expressions  of  love  for  Ar- 
nold. After  St.  Bernard's  death  the  monks  of  Clairvaux 
requested  Arnold  to  continue  the  life  of  the  saint,  which 
William  of  Thierry  had  commenced  to  write.  Thus  the 
Vita  Srcumla  S.  Bci-nardi  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  clxxxv, 
267  -.j.  i.  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  a  Cistercian 
Arnold  (comp.  Oudin,  Script.  L'cctes.  ii,  1293),  origi- 
nated. Arnold  also  wrote  a  speculative  treatise  on  the 
Hrxwmeron: — Homilies  on  the  132</  Psalm: — a  book  en- 
titled I>e  Ihmis  Spiritus  S.:—I)e  Septem  Verbis  Domini 
in  Cruee:— St editut tones,  and  I)e  Cardinalibus  Operibus 
ChristL  It  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  work,  which 
was  dedicated  to  pope  Hadrian  IV,  was  regarded  for  a 
long  time  as  a  work  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  was  published 
by  Pamelius  in  his  edition  of  Cyprian  (Amsterdam, 
1568).  Arnold's  works  arc  published  by  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat.  clxxxix  (1513).  See  Streber,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte'a 
Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Arnold,  Albert  Nicholas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Cranston,  R.  L,  Feb.  12,  1814.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1838,  and  from 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1841;  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1841; 
in  1843  appointed  a  missionary  to  Greece,  and  stationed 
successively  at  Athens  and  in  the  island  of  Corfu.  For 
eleven  years  he  was  engaged  in  his  missionary  work, 
and  then  returned  to  the  United  States.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  professor  at  Newton,  for  seven  years  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  West  borough,  Mass.,  for  live  years  pro- 
fessor in  the  Hamilton  Theological  Institution,  and  for 
four  years  professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  1878  he  returned  to  his  early  home,  near 
Providence,  R.  L,  where  he  died,  Oct.  II.  1883.  See 
Rhode  Island  Biog.  F.ncydnp.  ».  v.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Arnold,  John  Motte,  D.D.,a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Acra,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
15,  1821.  He  was  converted  early  in  life,  and  in  1848 
joined  the  Michigan  Confereuce,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  at  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Flint,  Corun- 


Deutinger,  in  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  des  Erzlnsthums 
Munchen-Freisingen,  vol.  iii) :  —  Chronicon  Baivaria>, 
539-1495  (reprinted  by  Pez,  Thesaurus,  iii,  2,  19  sq.). 
See  Aretin,  l.iierarisches  Handbuch  fur  die  bayer'sche 
C'e*chichte,\,lbi\  Pertz,.4rcAiV.i,487;  iv,553;  Itrutsche 
Bityraphie,  i,  596 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Arras  (in  France),  ConxciL  or  {Concilium  A  ttre- 
batense,  from  the  Atrcbati,  who  were  the  original  in- 
habitants of  that  region),  was  held  in  the  year  1025, 
chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  holy  communion,  against 
certain  heretics  who  had  come  from  Italy.  Seventeen 
chapters  were  published.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils, 
s.  v. 

Arthur,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  father 
of  the  recent  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  being  by  descent  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Belfast  College.    In  his 
eighteenth  vear  he  came  to  America,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry.    For  about  eight  years 
be  was  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Church,  New  York  city; 
afterwards  of  several  churches  in  Vermont,  and  then  of 
I  churches  in  the  state  of  New  York,  among  them  those 
I  in  Schenectady,  Lansingburg,  West  Troy,  and  Newton- 
(  ville.    In  the  last-named  place  he  died,  in  October, 
|  1875.    He  is  spoken  of  as  "an  author  of  extensive 
learning,  and  a  minister  of  great  usefulness  and  piety." 
Sec  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Kncycb'p.  p.  1291.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Articles,  Irish.  The  articles  of  religion  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  four,  were  probably  drawn  up  by  archbishop  Usher, 
and  adopted  by  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  in  1615. 
They  arc  in  striking  agreement  with  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  may  be  found  in  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
ChristentJom,  i,  662 ;  comp.  iii,  526.  They  were  ignored, 
however,  by  the  Irish  convocation  of  1635,  and  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  English  Church  have  ever 
since' been  the  standard  of  the  Irish  Church  also. 

Aschbach,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  historian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1801  at  Hochst.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  was  in  1823  professor  of  the  gymnasium 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1842  professor  of  history 
at  Bonn,  and  in  1854  at  Vienna.  He  died,  April  25, 
1882.  He  is  beat  known  as  the  editor  of  AUgemeiues 
Kirchenlerikm  (1846-50,4  vols.),  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted largely.    (B.  P.) 

Assamese  Version.  Assam  is  a  British  prov- 
ince, now  forming  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  India. 
The  original  language  of  the  Assamese  nation  was  the 
Ahom,  a  branch  of  the  Siamese  family  of  languages. 
When  the  people  adopted  the  religion  of  Bengal  in  the 
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Translated  from  the  Original  into  the  Assam  Lan- 
guage by  the  S* rampore  Missionaries.  In  1822  the  Pen- 
tateuch left  the  press,  and  the  printing  of  the  entire 
Old  Teat,  was  subsequently  complete*!.  The  annual 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
1863  stated  that  "preparations  are  being  made  for  re- 
vision;" but  how  far  the  work  has  progressed  we  are 
unable  to  state.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  see 
Brown,  Grammatical  Notices  on  the  Assamese  language 
(Sibsagor,  18*8).  (B.P.) 

ABseburg,  ]l<  <-  imi  m<>.  Jumaxk  vojt,  a  German 
visionary,  was  born  in  November,  1672,  at  Eigcnstcdt, 
near  Magdeburg.  According  to  her  own  statement, 
she  had  visions  at  different  times.  When  seren  years 
of  age  she  saw  the  Saviour,  who  told  her  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  the  future  of  his  kingdom.    The  news  con- 


middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  also  gradually  habit-  '  then  went  to  Padua  as  teacher  of  Oriental 
uatcd  themselves  to  the  use  of  its  language,  till  at  j  where  he  died,  April  7,1821.  He  wrote  ■  fiau 
length  the  ancient  Ahom  tongue  became  extinct.  Dur-  On  the  Civilization,  Literature,  and  Manner*  of  the  A  n& 
ing  the  lapse  of  years  the  language  now  spoken  in  (Padua,  1787). 
Assam  has  contracted  several  peculiarities  of  its  own,  a.  v.  (B.P.) 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Bengalee,  so  that  in  printing  I  Athune,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  see  af 
the  Scriptures  it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  the  Ben-  1  m  commisssrv  of  Orknev,  was  born  st  Kirkwall  in  1633 ; 
galee  characters,  and  a  new  font  of  type  had  to  be  cast  ^  htB  of  M.A.*at  the  Edinburgh  l*nirerr.tv  a 

for  that  purpose.  Iu  1815  the  first  two  gospels  were  1686;  etudied  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1637;  was  ch*;- 
printed  at  Serampore,  while  the  whole  New  Test,  was  ^  to  tU(.  marquis  of  Hamilton  in  1638 ;  presented  It 
finished  at  press  in  1819,  with  the  title  The  Xev  Testa-  tne  kjng      the  ytvlag  of  Bin*?  in  1642;  deposed  r. 

1649,  and  for  taking  part  with  the  marquis  of  Moorr*e 
in  1650  he  was  excommunicated,  lie  fled  to  Hollar. J 
iu  1653,  afterwards  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  ln<-: 
privately  till  1660.  Parliament  granted  him  £\>">  it 
his  sufferings.  On  visiting  London  be  was  collated  U 
Brian  Walton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  liviajr  <' 
Winnifrith;  was  appointed  minister  at  Elgin  in  1€TT 
elected  bishop  of  Moray  the  same  year ;  con 
1679;  transferred  to  the  see  of  (Jallowav  in 
died  Nov.  15,  1687.  He  made  a  bold  stand  in 
metit,  in  1686,  against  rescinding  the  penal  statute*  re- 
specting poperv.  See  Fasti  Kecks.  Sculica**.  in.  3?j- 
452,  778. 

Atkinson,  John  Ma  to  Pleasatct.  D.D.,  a  IV*- 
byterian  minister,  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Va_  Jan.  I1 
1817.    He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  C'A>-& 


the  visionary  soon  reached  Magdeburg,  and  in  1835,  and  from  the  Virginia  Union  Theological  Seo- 


lYeiffer,  a  young  theologian  of  Lauenburg,  sought  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Fraulein  A  — 
seburg.  Pfeiffer  wrote  to  Petersen  concerning  the  vis- 
ionary, and  the  latter,  after  some  correspondence,  iu 
company  with  his  wife  paid  a  visit  to  her.  As  the 
result  of  his  visit  he  published  Species  facti  von  dem 
adeiioen  r'rdulein  Rosamunda  Juliana  von  Asseburg, 
with  an  appendix  (1691).  This  was  intended  as  an 
address  to  the  most  prominent  theologians,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  accepted  the  revelations  of  Ro- 
samund? as  divine  inspirations  or  not.  Some  assented, 
others  violently  opposed.  Spener,  whose  opinion  was 
asked,  was  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  iu  any  way. 
Meanwhile  Frilulein  Asseburg's  name  became  known  iu 
France,  England,  and  Denmark.  The  consistory,  how- 
ever, at  the  instance  of  the  preachers  of  Ltlneburg,  who 
accused  Petersen  because  he  allowed  the  vUiotiary  to 
stay  at  his  house,  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  Helmstadt,  deposed  Petersen,  in  1692,  from  his  office, 
and  banished  him  from  the  country.  With  this  verdict, 
an  opinion  was  publicly  pronounced  upon  Frilulein  Asse- 
burg, who  accompanied  her  friend  first  to  Wolfenblltiel, 
then  to  Magdeburg.  From  Magdeburg  she  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  she  lived  in  the  house  of  a  countess.  In  1708 
she  saw  once  more  her  friend  Petersen  at  Berlin,  but 
after  this  she  rapidly  lost  her  prestige,  and  sank  into 
oblivion.  Not  even  the  date  of  her  death  is  known. 
The  famous  l>eibnitz  defended  her  moral  and  religious 
character,  ami  as  to  her  visions  he  compared  her  to 
Brigitta.  Hildeganl,  and  Melchthildis,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  saints  among  the  more  faithful  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  See  Petersen,  A  utobiography  (2d  ed.  1719) ;  Ber- 
tram, Reformations-  vml  Kirchrtihittosie  Luneburgt 
(Braunschweig,  eod.);  Planck,  Oeschichfe  dtr  protest. 
Thevlt></ie  von  der  Konkordienformrl  an  bis  in  die  Mitte 
des  IX.  Jahrhuwlerts  (Gottingen,  1831),  p.  24*  sq. ;  Bar- 
thold,  Die  EnmJttm  m  protestantischen  Deutschland, 
in  Kaumers  J/istor.  Taschenbuch  (1X52);  Dibelius,  iu 
Ilerzog-Plitt 'a  Real-Encyklop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Assemani,  is  the  Italian  form  of  the  name  of  a 
learned  Maronite  family;  namely,  Giuseppe  Sim  one, 
the  head  of  it,  Stkfaso  Evowo,  and  Giuseppe  Lnoi 
(in  Lat.  A Ltysius, bom  about  1710),  two  of  his  nephews, 
and  his  grandnephew  Simose,  who  was  born  March 
14.  1749,  at  Tripoli.  He  was  educated  in  the  Maronite 
College  at  Borne,  and  after  completing  his  studies  spent 


inary ;  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  became  i 
stated  supply  of  the  Church  in  Houston,  Texas: 
afterwards  installed  pastor  at  Warrenton  and  SaW-r. 
Va.  In  1850  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Bridge  Srr~t 
Chnrch,  Georgetown,  D.  C  In  1857  he  was  e Weie-i 
president  of  Hampdeu-Sidney  College,  and  cootici^; 
iu  that  position  until  near  the  date  of  bis  death.  Ass. 
25, 1883.  His  life  was  full  of  good  deeds,  generous  re- 
pulses, and  Christian  sacrifice.  See  XerrvL  Jieport  tf 
Princeton  Alumni,  1884,  p.  26.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Attigny,  CorsctL  OF  (additiimal),  held  in  3ft». 
870,  at  which  Charles  the  Bold  brought  his  s«»n  Caric- 
mnn  to  judgment,  and  Hincmar  of  Laon  was  ompj-Urd 
to  submit  to  royal  and  ecclesiastical  autborifv.  See 
I*andon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Atwater.  Lyman  Hotciiktss,  D.D.,  LL.D-.  an  en- 
inent  Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  at  Cellar  Hill  <  &  » 
in  New  Haven),  Conn..  Feb.  23,  1813.    He  gTaduswii 
from  Yale  College  in  1831,  spent  the  ensuing  yeu 
at  the  head  of  the  classical  department   of  M«tpi 
Hope  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  then  entered  Vil* 
Divinity  School.    At  the  end  of  the  first  year  lie  *t» 
appointed  tutor   of  mathematics   in   Yale  Coikc. 
where  he  remained  two  years,  continuing  his  theo- 
logical studies.    He  was  license.!  to  preach  in  lK>i 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Fairt* 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  twenty  years.    In  it 
was  appointed  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  Princeton  College,  which  position  he  «l- 
stantially  held  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Feb.  17.  ISM. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  lectureship  exrr*r 
nary  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which  t&> 
he  held  for  tive  years.    He  was  a  member  of  the^-ii:* 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  old  a*, 
new  school  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  H< 
was  acting  president  of  Princeton  College  fn»m  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  McLean  to  the  inauguration  <J  I*. 
McCosh.    He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  c*pec-L»Uv  f,.r 
the  reviews,  and  became  editor  of  the  Princely  R,'nrtr. 
which  position  he  held  until  it  was  united  with  tbt 
Presbyterian  Review.     His  contributions  greatly  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  other  man,  beginning,  in  1840.  wi;t 
his  well-known  essay  on  The  Poire r  of  Contrary  (kmc*. 
Many  of  his  articles  have  been  republished  in  th« 
country  and  iu  Europe.    He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  colleagues,  and  was  very  popular  mab 
the  students.    See  Sterol.  Report  of  Primer*  on  Ai 


twelve  years  as  a  missionary  in  his  native  country,  and  1 1883,  p.  8 ;  Nevin,  Presb.  Lncydop.  a.  v.    ( W.  ?.  SJ 
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Auber,  Miss  Hakrikt,  an  English  poetess,  was  bora 
in  London,  Jan.  20, 1773.  She  lived  a  long  but  retired 
life,  and  died  at  Hoddesdon,  Hertahire,  Jan.  20,  1862. 
Of  her  poetry  only  a  single  volume  was  published,  en- 
titled The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  (anonymously,  1829), 

but  'much  "original 
been  largely  adopted 


?d  pieces, 
hich  has  ! 


matter  of  great  value,  w 
in  modem  hymnals. 

Auburn  Declaration,  a  popular  designation  of 
the  "Exscinding  Act,"  passed  in  that  city  (X.  Y.) 
against  the  churches  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  as 
non-Presbyterian,  for  failing  to  come  up  to  the  higher 
Calvinistic  theology  assumed  in  the  document.  It  has 
been  practically  a  dead-letter.  For  its  text,  see  Scbaff, 
Crreds  of  Christendom,  ii,  777. 

Aufsess,  Jonsr  Bkrnharh  von,  dean  of  Bamberg 
and  Wurzburg,  was  bom  March  28,  1671,  at  Mengers- 
dorf,  in  Franconia.  lie  was  baptized  in  the  Lulheran 
Church,  but  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Carl 
Sigismund,  dean  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  From  1683  to 
1690  he  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  Wurzburg, 
vras  in  1695  dean  of  Iiambcrg,  and  in  1714  he  received 
besides  the  deanery  of  Wurzburg.  In  1723  he  was 
also  appointed  provost  of  St.  Stephen  at  Bamberg.  He 
died  April  2,  1738.  He  founded  the  famous  seminary 
at  Bamberg.  See  A  tehic  fur  Geschichfe  von  Obcij 'rank- 
en,  vol.  i  in  1838;  vol.  x  in  1866;  Refutation  in  Sachtn 
der  katholischen  liarone  von  Aufsess  (Bamberg,  1739); 
Guteuacker,  (letch,  dtt  Freiherrn  r.  aufsessischen  Stu- 
ditrtiseminart  (ibid.  1866);  Weber,  Dan  Aufsessische  Se- 
minar (ibid.  1880);  Wittmann,  in  Wctzer  tu  Welte's 
KirchrnUxikon,  8.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Augustine,  Sitter,   Sec  Lisaulx. 

Aurclian  (fully  Lucius  Domitius  Valeriancs 
Ackkmaxi's),  Komau  emperor,  waa  born  about  A.I >. 
212,  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  or,  according  to  some,  in 
Uacia  or  Mresia,  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  gradu- 
ally rose  as  a  soldier  uuder  Claudius,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  August,  270,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  legions. 
He  reigned  until  March,  275,  with  great  military  vigor, 
subduing  Zenobia  and  the  other  Oriental  |>owers.  ilia 
civil  administration,  however,  was  harsh,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  See  Smith, 
J>ic/.  of  Class.  /Hoy.  s.  v. 

Austin,  Thomas  Ralph,  LLD.,a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  waa  born  in  London,  June  16, 1810.  He 
graduated  from  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  England,  and 
then  came  to  America,  but  iu  1833  relumed  and  studied 
medicine.  Once  more  coming  to  America,  he  settled 
in  Indiana.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  waa  com- 
missioned as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  At  its  close  he 
preached  at  Terre  Haute  and  Jeffersonville,  and  was 
fifteen  vears  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Vincewnes, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  6, 1884. 

Autun  Inscription.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able Christian  epigraphs  waa  found  in  1839  in  the 
cemetery  St.  Pierre  I'Estricr,  near  Autun,  where  the 
Christians,  during  the  persecutions,  used  to  hold  divine 
service.  The  plate,  consisting  of  eight  pieces,  contains 
a  metric  inscription  in  Creek.  It  originally  was  at- 
tached to  a  wall  or  a  tomb.  According  to  Canicci 
(with  additions  and  corrections  placed  within  brackets) 
the  inscription  reads  thus: 

'iX^o*  o[&fta\tou  Stltov  ^fyot,  rjTOpi  <r<  iinj) 

Xyii.ot,  Aa/J»[i     HI "ll*  anfipoTon  iv  fS^urtoit. 
G«rwt<r,mv  i^itIui]*.    f*j»         <p,\t,  $u\wto  v.^.j.] 

*Y*uffi*  ttlrtSmt  n\ovroiurov  eo+iw. 
1mrr,por  d-)iwf  fMAiqlfa  X«/i/?.»»[f  flyman), 

'tX$vt  X"[fTaC  l  XiX««««,  iiowora  ffirffp), 

*A«X<»»^«  {»«'•]«>>.  "[x-Wm***  ^My, 

li/v  ulirfU  -jKntpttl  *a*  udcA0f<)o<*i*  inolatv, 


"The  heavenly  Ichthys"  divine  race,  a  pnre  heart 
Keep,  hnviug  received  among  mortals  the  Immortal 

fount 

Of  divine  waters.   Refresh,  O  friend,  thy  soul 
With  the  ever-flowing  water  of  riches-giving  wisdom. 
The  honey-sweet  meat  of  the  saints'  Saviour  receive, 


Eat  with  hunger,  the  Ichthya  holding  In  the  hands. 
With  the  Ichthys  satisfy  then,  I  long,  my  Lord  Saviour. 
Sweet  rest  to  the  mother,  1  entreat  thee,  light  of  the 


» my  heart, 
With  the  hest  mother  and  my  brethren. 
In  the  peace  of  Ichtbys  remember  thy  Pectortoe  1" 

It  is  not  improbablo  that  the  first  part,  containing 
six  verses,  belongs  to  another  author,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  the  language  of  that  part  iu  opposition  to  that  of 
the  other.  According  to  the  character  of  the  writing, 
the  epigraph  belongs  to  the  4th,  if  not  to  the  5th.  cen- 
tury. For  the  meaning  of  hhthy*,  see  that  article. 
The  first  two  lines  are  a  clear  testimony  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Pohl  suggests  that  the  first  six  lines  contain 
an  ancient  liturgical  formula  from  the  time  of  I  re  rise  us, 
which  perhaps  was  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  The  rest  coutaina  a  prayer  of  Pectorios  for  the 
soul  of  his  deceased  mother,  and  a  petition  that  she, 
in  connection  with  the  father  and  brethren,  may  re- 
member the  living  son.  See  Le  Blant,  Inter.  Chrit. 
de  la  Gaule,  vol  i,  p.  9,  pi.  1,  n.  1 ;  Roeaignol,  Heme 
ArchioL  (1856),  xiii,  65,  491;  C.arucci,  MiL  JEpiyr. 
A  nc.  p.  32 ;  Kirch  hoff,  6  orp.  Inter.  Gr.  i  v,  9890 ;  Becker, 

'  Die  Darstelluny  Jetu  Chritti  unter  dem  HUde  dtt  Fitches 
(Brealau,  1866);  Harriot,  The  Tettimony  of  the  Cata- 

\conUu  (Lond.  1870),  p.  114,  214;  Pohl,  J/as  Ichthys- 
Monumcnl  von  A  utun  (Berlin,  1880) ;  Heuser,  iu  Kraus'a 

1  Rral-F.ncykloj}.  der  chritti.  Alterthiimer,  p.  524;  Klein, 
iu  Wctzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchcnlexikon,*.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Avancinus,  Nicholas,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Tyrol 
in  1612.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  order  at 
Graz.  For  about  ten  years  he  lectured  on  ethics  and 
scholastic  theology  at  Vienna,  was  then  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  colleges  of  Paasau,  Vienna,  and  Graz,  and  in 
1676  he  waa  made  provincial  of  the  order  in  Austria 
and  visitor  of  Bohemia.  He  died  Dec  6,  1686.  His 
main  work  is  Vita  tt  Iktctrina  Jesu  Chritti  ex  Quatvor 
EtangeUttit  Collecta  (Vienna,  1665),  which  has  repeat- 
edly been  reprinted  (best  edition  by  Westhoff,  1844), 
and  translated  into  German  by  Feichtenleine  (Augs- 
burg, 1820),  Wittmann  (ibid.  1822;  2d  ed.  1834),  by  a 
CathoUc  priest  (Munich,  1850;  3d  ed.  1860),  by  Zollner 
(Regensburg,  1867),  Dotach  (ibid.  1871),  Eck'cr  (Frei- 
burg, 1877),  also  into  Polish.  Sec  Sot  well,  BibL  Script. 
S.  J. ;  Stoger,  Scriptortt  Prorincia  A  ustriaca  S.  J. ; 
Backer,  i,  329-334;  hi,  1932;  Comely,  in  Wetzer  a. 
Welte'a  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v. ;  Zucbold,  Uibl.  TheoL  i, 
58.    (B.  P.) 

Aveling,  Thomas  William  Baxter,  D.D.,  an 
English  Dissenting  minister,  waa  bom  at  Castletown, 
Isle  of  Man,  May  1 1, 1815.  He  was  educated  by  a  kind 
guardian,  joined  the  Independent  Church  at  Wi»beck 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  nineteen  began  to  preach 
in  the  neighborhood,  graduated  from  Highbury  College 
in  1838,  entered  upon  his  ministry  the  same  year  at 
Kingsland,  near  London,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death,  July  3,  1884.  Dr.  Aveling  was  fur  many  years 
the  honorable  secretary  of  the  Asylum  for  Fatherless 
Children  at  Reedham,  travelled  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  visited  America  more  than  once,  was  chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Board  in  1873.  and  in  1874  of 
the  Congregational  Union.  He  published,  Xaaman: 
—  The  AYtr  Year's  Party :  —  The  Irish  Scholar ;  — 
Voice t  on  Many  Waters:  —  Memorials  of  the  Clayton 
Family :  —  besides  addresses  and  poems,  and  for  five 
years  edited  the  Jevith  Herald.  See  (Lond.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1885,  p.  176. 

Avery,  Bkkjamin,  LLD„  an  English  Presbyterian, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry in  England  and  Holland.  He  was  chosen 
ant  pastor  at  the  Bartholomew  Close  Church, 
Thomas  Freke,  afterwards  under  John  Muncklev.  He 
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died  at  an  advanced  age,  July  23,  1764.  In  1713  he 
published  a  Sermon  on  Mic.  ri,  5,  preached  on  Nov.  4 
of  that  year.  He  took  part  in  the  Diiiaenting  Synod 
at  Salter's  Hall  in  1719,  and  took  sides  with  the  non- 
subscribing  ministers.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  re- 
ligious liberty  and  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
He  resigned  the  ministry  in  1720,  waa  chosen  secretary 
of  deputies  from  the  three  denominations  in  1732,  began 
to  practice  medicine,  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Occasional  Pa- 
per published  in  1716.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 
iii,  381-383. 

Ayrault,  Waltkr,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Geneva,  N.  V.,  Nov.  28,  1822. 
He  graduated  from  Hobart  College  in  1840,  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1846,  and  presbyter  in  1817;  settled 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1853;  at  Canandaigua,  N.  V., 
in  1856;  at  Genesee  in  1862,  at  Oxford  iti  1865,  and  in 
1875  became  chaplain  in  Hobart  College,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  19,  1882. 

Azarla,  Akistackh,  an  Armenian  Catholic  general- 
abbot  and  archbishop,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  July 
18,  1782.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Kome  to  be 
educated  there  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  When  j 
the  French  entered  Kome,  in  1798,  he  had  to  leave  the 
city.  At  Venice  and  Trieste  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  Mechitarists,  whom  he  joined  March  25,  1801, 
exchanging  his  name  Joseph  for  Aristaces.  In  1802  he 
made  his  vows,  and  in  1803  he  received  holy  orders. 
The  peace  of  Preaburg  connected  Trieste  with  the  king- 
dom of  I II  v  rin,  and  the  new  government  persecuted  the 
Mechitarists  as  Austrian  subjects  and  confiscated  their 
property.  At  last,  in  1810,  the  congregation  was  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  Vienna  with  the  injunction  to  take 
care  entirely  of  itself.  Iu  1816  Azaria  was  made  vartn- 
bed,  i.  e.  doctor,  by  the  general-abbot  Adcodat.  He 
then  went  to  Kome,  and  from  thence  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  labored  in  behalf  of  his  Church.  In  1821  he 
returned  home  again.  In  1822  he  went  again  to  Rome, 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Adeodat,  and  succeeded  him 
after  his  death,  in  1825,  aa  general-vicar  and  superior, 
and  in  1826  as  general  abbot.  In  1827  I^o  XII  ap- 
pointed him  archbishop  of  Casaarea.  Under  his  guid- 
ance his  congregation  was  soon  in  a  flourishing  state. 
He  founded  schools  and  propagated  Armenian  literature, 
to  which  he  also  contributed.  He  died  at  Vienna,  May 
6, 1854.  See  Hurter,  Au$  dem  !■!>■>!  des  hockte.  Hrrrn 
Aristaces  Azaria  (Vienna,  1855);  Brum  n  r.  Wiener 
Kirchenzeiiung,  1855,  No.  91 ;  Hcrgenroether,  in  Wet- 
zer u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (ft  P.) 

Azpilcueta,  Martix,  a  canonist  of  the  16th  cen- 
t*ry,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1493.  He  studied  at  Alcala 
and  Toulouse,  and  commenced  his  lectures  in  1520  at 
Cahors.  For  fourteen  years  he  lectured  at  Salamanca 
with  such  success  that  king  John  HI  de  Portugal  called 
him,  in  1544.  to  the  newly  founded  university  at  Coim- 
bra,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years.  He  defended 
the  Toledan  archbishop  Rartholomeo  de  Carranga-Mi- 
randa  before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  at  Vallado- 
li<l,  and  afterwards  at  Kome,  in  1557,  where  ho  also 
died,  June  21,  1586.  His  Ctmsilia  et  Responsa  were 
published  (Lugd.  1594,  2  vols.);  his  other  works  (ibid. 
1595,  3  vols.).  See  Scherer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  A'l'r- 
chetilexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

B. 

Bachnmnn,  I'.vrt,  a  German  controversialist,  was 
born  at  Chemnitz  about  1466.  He  joined  the  Cister- 
cians, and  was  abbot  of  Altenzelle  from  1522  to  1535. 
In  connection  with  CochUcus,  Kmscr.  Peter  Forst,  and 
Augustin  von  Alveldt.he  opposed  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion in  Saxony.  He  tried  to  reform  monastic  life,  but 
could  not  prevent  many  of  his  co-religionists  from  go- 
ing over  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformat  ion.  He  wrote 
against  Luther,  but  was  answered  in  a  satire,  written 


after  the  manner  of  the  EpistoL  Obseur.  Virorvm,  eo- 
t  it  led  J/or»  et  Sepultura  Doctrine?  Luthrramee,  reprinted 
in  Strobel,  Opuscula  Qnadam  Satiriea  et  LvtKcra  Tem- 
pore Reform.  Scripta  (1784),  Fasc.  i,  49  aq.  See  Streber, 
in  Wetzer  a.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  r.    (B.  P.) 

Backus,  John  Chkstkr,  D.D„  LLJX,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  at  Wethersfield,  Conn..  Sept.  a. 
1810.  He  studied  at  Albany  Academy,  spent  two  yean 
at  Columbia  College,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1830 ;  studied  law  one  year,  and  theology  one  year 
at  New  Haven,  joining  the  Congregational  Church  there 
in  the  meantime ;  spent  part  of  a  year  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1835;  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  the  next,  serving  meanwhile  aw  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mission*. 
On  Sept.  16,  1836,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  April  9, 1884,  having  been  pastor  emer- 
itus from  October,  1875.  His  talents  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  few  had  greater  influence  in  the  Church. 
See  Aecrol.  Report  of  Princeton  Thtol.  Sem.  1885,  y.  21. 

Bacon  (de  Baccone,  or  Bachone),  Francisco, 
a  Spauish  theologian,  was  born  at  Gerona,  or  at  Pcrala- 
da,  in  Catalonia.  He  joined  the  Carmelites  of  his  na- 
tive country,  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  also  lectured 
on  theology.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  doctor 
sublimis.  He  also  became  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Catalonia,  and  died  at  the  monastery  of  (  amprodon. 
Aug.  8,  1872.  He  wrote,  Commentaritis  super  Smtenf. 
/,  4  :  —  Repertorium  Prcedicantittnu  See  Schmidt,  to 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexiktm,  a.  v.    ( B.  P.) 

Bair d,  Gkorgk,  D.D., a  Scotch  clergyman,  wan  born 
at  Inveravon  in  1762;  licensed  to  preach  in  17845;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Dunkcld  in  1787,  and  took  hi* 
If. A.  degree  the  same  year;  was  transferred  to  the 
New  Greyfriar's  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1792;  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  North  Church  in  1798;  held  in  con- 
junction the  principalship  of  the  university  in  17S"9; 
was  transferred  to  the  High  Church  in  180 i,  and  died 
Jan.  14,  1840.  At  his  suggestion  the  General 
bly,  in  1824,  formed  a  committee  for  extending 
tion  and  religious  instruction,  especially  in  the  High- 
lands and  islands  of  Scotland.  He  devoted  much  time 
and  money  to  thia  work,  and  travelled  seven  thousand 
miles  in  furtherance  of  the  benevolent  scheme. 
Fasti  Kcdtt,  Scoticana,  i,  30, 69, 71 ;  ii,  785, 786. 

Baker,  Sir  Henry  Williams,  an  English 
gyman  and  poet,  was  bom  in  London,  May  21,  1821, 
being  the  son  of  a  baronet.  He  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1844 ;  was  ordained  deacon 
I  he  same  year,  presbyter  in  1 846,  became  vicar  of  Monk- 
land,  Herefordshire,  in  1851,  and  died  there,  Feb.  •  J. 
1877.  Besides  writing  some  essays,  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  (I»nd.  1861, 
18»!8, 1874),  which  contains  several  of  his  own  compo- 
sition. 

Baker,  William  Mumford,  I  ).!>..  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  waa  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  5, 
1825.  He  joined  the  Church  at  sixteen,  graduated 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  and  after  study- 
ing theology  with  his  father  one  year,  and  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary  another  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1848;  became  Mated  supplv  at  Batesville,  Ark.,  in 
1849;  evangelist  at  Little  Rock  in  1850;  served  as  pa*, 
tor  at  Austin,  Tex„  fur  fifteen  years  w  ith  some  in- 
terruption during  the  war;  at  Zanesville,  (>„  from 
1866  to  1872,  afterwards  in  Boston.  Mass,,  and  finallv 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  November,  1S81,  to  Fobruarr, 
1883.  He  died  at  South  Boston,  Mas.*..  Aug.  20  of 
the  last-named  year.  Dr.  Baker  was  well  known  by 
his  numerous  publications,  among  which  were.  Inside, 
a  Chronicle  of  Secession:— The  AVtr  Timothy  .  -—The 
Virginians  in  Texas  :  —  His  Majesty  Myself.  Hb 
last  pulpit  labors  were  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South  Boston.    Although,  in  addition  to  his  i 
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books,  he  contributed  largely  to  journals  and  raaga- 


,  he  always  made  his  literary  labors  incidental  and 
subordinate  to  bis  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  mind  and  untiring  energy.  See  NecroL  Re- 
jwrt  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1884,  p.  35. 

Ballandre,  Pierre  Simon,  a  French  mystical 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Lyons,  Aug.  4, 1776;  became  a 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Bulletin,  in  that  city,  and 
died  in  Paris,  Aug.  7, 1847.  He  wrote  a  number  of  re- 
ligious and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  A'our. 
liiog.  Generate,  a.  v.;  Lichtcuberger,  Encyclop.  de*  Sci- 
ence* Religieuse*,  a.  v. 

Bambridge,  Christopher.  See  Bainbridok. 
Banniater,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  and  educator,  was  born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  Oct. 
5, 1812.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  six. 
teen,  studied  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
from  Wealeyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1836,  taught  one 
year  at  Ijowville,  N.  Y.,  studied  two  years  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  teaching  one  year  meanwhile  at 
Cazenovia;  in  1840  became  principal  of  Fairfield  Acad- 
emy ;  in  1843  of  Cazenovia  Semiuary ;  in  1856  profess- 
or of  exegetical  theology  at  Garret  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  111.,  and  died  there,  April  15,  1883.  In  1869 
he  took  a  trip  abroad  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1864, 1868,  and  1872.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1838,  in  1842  joined  the  Oneida 
Conference,  and  in  1857  was  transferred  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference.  He  was  an  able  divine,  a  fine  scholar, 
and  an  excellent  teacher.  Besides  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodical  press,  he  prepared  the  part  on 
Isaiah  for  Whedon'a  Commentary.  See  Minute*  of 
Annual  Conference*,  1883,  p.  322;  Alumni  Record  of 
\Ve*l  Unit.  1882,  p.  10,  544. 

Baptism,  Heretical  L  e.  when  administered  by 
heretics,  has  been  generally  held,  at  least  in  the  Roman 
Church,  ever  since  the  Donalist  schism,  to  be  valid ; 
so  likewise  if  performed  by  women,  heathen,  or  even  in 
sport,  but  not  if  self  -  administered  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
Christ.  .4  ntiq.  a.  v.).    Sec  Baitwm,  Lay. 

Bar  (Lat.  Bern*,  i.  q.  Backer),  Lcnwio,  a  Swiss  hu- 
manist and  theologian,  was  born  at  Basle  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  He  studied  at  his  native 
place  and  at  Paris.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  doctorate  of  theology.  In  1513  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  bis  native  place,  and 
soon  attracted  many  students.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  he  sided,  in  connection  with  Eras- 
mus, with  that  movement.  But  when  the  intentions 
of  the  leaders  became  more  and  more  known,  he  stood 
up  for  his  Church,  ami,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
theological  faculty,  opposed  (Ecolampadius  and  Pelli- 
can.  When,  however,  in  1529  the  evangelical  par- 
ty had  gained  the  victory  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  declared  to  be  abolished  at  Basle,  Biir,  in  connec- 
tion with  Erasmus,  Glarean,  and  other  professors  and 
canons,  left  Basle  and  settled  at  Breisgau.  He  died  at 
the  last  -  named  place,  April  14.  1554.  He  wrote,  De 
Chri*tiana  ad  Mortem  Prveparatione  Liber  .—Psalmo- 
rvm  Erpositio :  —  Qucestio,  an  Tempore  Pe*ti*  Fugere 
Liceat.  Sec  Herzog,  Athena  Rauricce  (Rasle,  1778); 
Vischer,  Geschichte  der  Unicersitdt  Batel  von  der  Griin- 
dung  1460  bi*  zur  Reformation  1529  (ibid.  1860) ;  Fiala, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Wcltc's  KirchenleTikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Barbier,  JosuE\  a  French  pervert,  was  bom  at  Die 
about  1578.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Protestant  congrega- 
tions at  Quint,  SL  Morccllin,  and  Livron  (1603-1615), 
but  was  bribed  by  the  bishop  of  Valence  to  turn  Roinan- 
iat,  and  after  entering  the  royal  service  as  advocate  at 
Grenoble,  wrote  several  abusive  books  against  his  former 
co-religionists,  for  which  see  Lichtcnberger,  Encychp. 
de*  Science*  Religieuses,  s.  v. 

Barrows,  Comfort  E.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1831.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1858,  and  from 


the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1861 ;  was  or- 
dained Dec.  25  of  the  same  year  pastor  at  South  Dan- 
vers  (now  Peobody),  Mass.,  "and  in  1865  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  died  there, 
Dec.  26, 1883.  Besides  articles  for  reviews  and  papers, 
Dr.  Barrows  published  several  sermons  and  addresses. 
See  R.  I.  Buy.  Encyclop.  p.  531.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Barry,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  made 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Savannah,  and  on  Aug. 
2,  1857,  consecrated  bishop.  Florida  was  at  this  time 
made  a  vicariate,  and  the  diocese  of  Savannah  embraced 
only  Georgia.  He  labored  earnestly  and  zealously  in 
hiscapacity  of  bishop,  as  he  had  in  that  of  a  priest,  but 
his  health  was  broken  down.  Going  to  Europe  to  re- 
cruit, he  was  prostrated  in  Paris,  and  died  there,  Nov. 
19,  1859,  aged  fifty.  Sec  De  Courey  and  Shea,  Hut.  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  S.  p.  533. 

Basil  of  Jerusalem,  a  Jacobite  patriarch  in  the 
9th  century,  is  the  author  of  Epistola  Synodica  de  SS. 
Imaginibus  ad  Theophilunu  Ed.  Gr.  Lat.  Combejuii 
Manipulu*  Origg.  Rerumqne  Conttantinopolitan  (Paris, 
1664),  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theophilus, 
on  account  of  his  severe  edict  against  the  image-wor- 
shippers. See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  ii, 
363 ;  Peters,  in  Wetzer  u.  Weltc's  Ki>  chenlexilcon,  a,  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Bastida,  Ferxasoo,  s  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Salamanca  in  1572.  He  joined  his  order  in  1588,  and 
went  to  Rome  as  procurator  of  Molina.  lit  re  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  by  his 
order.  Having  returned  to  Spain,  he  wan  obliged  to 
leave  his  order  on  account  of  some  defect  which  de- 
I  barred  a  candidate  from  becoming  a  member,  but  which 
was  not  known  at  the  time  of  his  entrance.  Up  to  his 
death  he  was  canon  and  professor  primarius  at  the 
University  of  Valladolid.  See  Meyer,  Historia  Cougreg. 
de  A  urilii* ;  Scbneemann,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen- 
Uxikon1B.v.  (B.P.) 

Bathurst,  William  Hi  ley,  an  English  clergyman 
and  poet,  was  born  near  Bristol,  Aug.  28,  1796.  He 
graduated  from  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;  was 
ordained  in  1819;  in  1820  became  rector  of  Barwick- 
in-Elsnet,  Yorkshire,  resigned  in  1852,  and  in  1863  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Sydney  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  died  in  1877.  Besides  An  Essay  on  Human 
Knowledge  (1827)  and  a  Tratulation  of  Virgil'*  Georgia 
(1849),  he  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  entitled  re- 
spectively Ptalmi  and  Hymn*  for  Public  and  Pricate 
Use  (I>ond.  1831,  1842)  and  Metrical  Thought*  in  Verte 
(1849),  from  the  former  of  which  several  pieces  have 
been  quite  popular,  especially  the  hymns  beginning 
"Oh  for  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink,"  and  "  Oh  for  that 
flame  of  living  fire." 

Bayle,  Marc  Antoine,  a  French  religions  author, 
was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1825,  and  died  in  1877.  He 
wrote,  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  Ferrier  (Marseilles,  1856): 
—  Vie  de  Saint  Philips  de  AVri  (ibid.  1859):— Mas- 
si/Ion  (1867):— Orauon  Funebre  du  R.  P.  Fxicordaire 
(1862) :— Homelie*  snr  le*  Erangiles  (Tournay,  1865,2 
vols.).  He  also  translated  Dbliinger's  work,  Christen- 
thum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  Grttmllegung,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  ConseiUer  Cuth- 
olique  ami  L'A  mi  de  la  Religion.  Sec  Licbtenbergcr, 
Encyclop.  de*  Sciences  Religieuses,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bayley,  James  Roosevelt,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
Aug.  23,  1814.  He  graduated  from  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  ColleRc,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1885,  and  studied 
theologv  under  Dr.  Samuel  Jarvis  at  Middletown;  was 
onlained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 
preached  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  He  went  to  Rome,  entered  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  1842,  studied  theology  in  the  Sulpitian 
Seminary  at  Paris,  and  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  in 
New  York  by  archbishop  Hughes,  March  2,  1844.  Ho 
was  engaged  thereafter  in  teaching  and  pastoral  duties 
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in  New  York  city,  and  in  filling  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  archbishop  Hughes.  On  Oct.  80,  1853,  be  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  on  Oct. 
12,  1872,  he  received  the  pallium  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Baltimore.  He  took  part  in  the  three  provincial 
councils  of  New  York,  in  the  second  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  the  oecumenical  council  of  the  Vat- 
ican.  He  also  visited  Home  in  1862  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  iu  1867  for  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  apostles.  In  1877  be  went  to  Europe  for 
the  Vichy  waters,  but,  receiving  no  benefit,  returned  to 
America,  and  got  as  far  as  Newark,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
8,  1877.  Archbishop  Bay  ley  wrote,  Sketch  ofttte  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  on  (he  /stand  of  Sew  York 
(N.  Y.  1853;  new  ed.  1869  ) :  —  Memoirs  of  Simon  C. 
lirute.  First  liishop  of  Vincennes  (I860) : — Pastorals  for 
the  Peojtle.    See  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  A  Imanac,  1878,  p.  88. 

Beatty,  Charles  Clinton,  D.D.,  LLP.,  a  ven- 
erable Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  4,  1800.  He  joined  the  Church  there  in 
1817,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  iu  1818, 
and  from  the  Theolagical  Seminary  at  the  same  place 
iu  1822.  After  serving  as  an  evangelist  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Keutucky,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Steubcnville,  O.,  in  1823. 
In  1829  he  founded  a  female  seminary  in  that  town,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  chief  attention  thereafter  until 
1879.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  position  as  pastor,  but 
continued  to  act  as  slated  supply  in  adjacent  churches 
for  several  years  thereafter.  He  died  at  Steubcnville, 
Oct.  30, 1882.  He  possessed  rare  executive  ability,  and 
was  enabled  to  amass  a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  gave 
liberally  to  various  causes  of  benevolence.  See  XecroL 
Report' of  Princehm  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  10. 

Beatty,  William  Trimble,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  was  born  of  Scotch  •  Irish  parentage,  in 
Fairfield  County,  0M  June  1,  1833.  He  joined  the 
Church  at  the  ape  of  seventeen,  graduated  from  Miami 
University  iu  1857,  »j>ent  one  year  at  the  Danville 
Seminary,  Ky.,  and  finished  bis  theological  studies  at 
the  Western  Seminary,  Alleghany  City,  Pa.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  ordained  pastor  at  Greeu- 
castle  in  1861.  Two  years  afterwards  he  became  pastor 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  1867  at  Shady  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  until  1880,  and 
then  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  died  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  10,  1882.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent preacher,  and  active  aa  secretary  of  bis  presbytery 
and  of  several  literary  institutions.  Sec  Neviu,  Presb. 
Encydop.  s.  v. 

Bebenburg,  Lupoi.d  vos,  a  German  prelate,  who 
died  in  1363, descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Franconia. 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna.  In  the  controversy 
between  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  and  the  popes  John 
XXII,  Benedict  XII,  and  Clement  VI,  Bebenburg  sided 
with  the  cm|ieror.  In  1838  he  was  canon  of  Mayence, 
WUrzburg,  and  Bamberg,  and  from  1352  to  1363  bishop 
of  the  latter  place.  He  wrote,  De  Zrlo  Religionii  A  nti- 
quorum  Priticipum  Germanorum  (Basle,  1497 ;  reprinted 
iu  the  liibtintheca  Pat  rum,  xv,  Cologne,  1622): — Trac- 
tatus  de  Juribus  Regni  et  Imperii  /to  manor  urn  (Stras- 
burg,  1508,  etc.): — /tictantrn  Rhymaticum  Querulosum 
de  A/odrrnis  Cursibus  et  /tefectibus  Regni  ac  /mperii 
Romani  (ed.  by  Peter,  Wurzburg,  1841,  and  by  Bohmer, 
Geschichtsgudlen  des  14.  Jahrhunderts,  Stuttgart,  1813, 
497  sq.).  See  Sehreiber,  /tie  jxdititchen  und  rtligiOsen 
Jdeeu  unter  Lading  dm  /iayem  (Munich,  1858);  Riezlcr, 
/Jit  lilteraritclun  Witter  sacher  der  /'d]>s(e  zur  Zrit 
Ludtriff  des  /iay*rn  (Leipsic,  1874);  Mejer,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyklop.  (2d.  ed),  s.  v.;  Wittmaun,  iu  Wclzer  u. 
Welte's  kirchmkxiktm,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bee,  A )■!■■!■  v  ok,  a  celebrated  French  Benedictine 
monastery,  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bee  and  the  Hille, 
nine  leagues  from  Koucn,  was  founded  about  1034,  by 
St.  Herluiu,  iu  first  abbot,  near  the  present  site.    It  I 


became  famous  aa  a  seat  of  learning  under  Lanfruc 
then  prior,  afterwards  archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  tnj 
was  eventually  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdictkc, 
but  is  now  in  rains.    See  Landon,  t'.ccles.  Diet  s.t. 

Beccarelli,  Giuseppe,  a  Milanetx 
follower  of  Molinoa  (q.  v.),  and  an  active  pi 
the  education  of  youth,  was  seized  by  the 
in  1708,  and  after  recantation  in  1710,  at  Ve 
condemned  to  the  galleys. 

Beckedorff,  Georo  Phimpp  LlTDOLF  vos.  a  j*6 
agogue,  statesman,  and  author,  of  Germany,  was  b<ra 
April  14,  1778,  at  Hanover.  At  first  he  studied  tteW- 
ogy  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  medicine  at  Gottiopro. 
where  he  was  also  promoted  in  1799  as  M.D.  In  1*10 
he  accepted  a  call  as  tutor  of  the  electoral  princt  <( 
Hesse,  and  in  1811  he  went  to  Ballenstcdt  as  tutor  J 
the  prince  of  Anbalt-Bernburg.  When,  in  181*,  ik 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Church  «u 
decreed,  his  mind  was  greatly  occupied  with  qucsuju 
concerning  the  Church,  and  at  that  time  he  already  re- 
garded the  Catholic  Church  as  the  historical  dnel-t- 
ment  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  To  this  time  \xkrp 
his  Zur  Kirchenvereinigung  (Halle,  1814),  and  Brvh 
wechsel  zwischen  zteei  Geistlichen  bo  Getegenkrit  4n 
Versuche  zur  Kirchenvereinigung  (Leipeic,  1816).  Ie 
1819  he  was  called  into  the  Prussian  ministry  fur  war- 
ship  and  instruction,  but  his  joining  the  Church  of 
Home,  in  1827,  resulted  in  his  discbarge  from  c€r- 
When  Frederick  William  IV  ascended  the  tbmoe  ■ 
1840,  he  did  justice  to  Beckedorff  by  appointing  his 
to  some  high  position,  on  which  occasion  he  public- I 
his  An  gottesfurchtige  protestantische  Christen.  Wilts, 
den  Friedens  und  der  Wiedcrtersvhnung  (WebstuU*:. 
1840).  Besides,  he  wrote,  Das  Yerha/tniss  von  Ham 
und  Staat  und  Kirche  zu  einander,  etc  (I}erlin,  1M? 
—Offenbarung  und  Yernunfi  ( Rat isbon,  1858).  HeaK 
founded  some  charitable  institutions,  and  died  Ffb.  2T. 
1858,  at  Grunhof,  in  Pomerania.  See  Rosenthal,  0* 
rtrtitenbUder,  i,  466-475 ;  Claras,  Simeon  oder  Beimhir 
unit  Wamlerungen  eines  christlichen  Forschert  (Schiff- 
hausen,  1862),  ii,  871-880  ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  ThtoL  i.  8?; 
Binder, in  Wetzer  o.  Welte's  Ki>xhmlrriktm,%.x.  (R P.* 

Beokmann,  Otto,  canon  and  "professor  cfc- 
quentias"  at  Wittenberg,  was  a  friend  of  Luther  ar.J 
Melanchthon,  although  he  did  not  join  then  is  tlx 
work  of  Reformation.  "Alitur  nescio  quid  moirsm' 
he  writes  to  Spalatin,  Feb.  24,  1519,  speaking  it  tSe 
same  time  of  the  exciting  sermon  in  which  Latter  M 
openly  attacked  the  power  of  the  pope  (I^osrhtr,  Ra* 
standige  Reform.  Acta  (Leipaic,  1729),  iii,  90  sq.  h 
1625  he  was  pastor  at  Warburg,  bis  native  place,  worn 
he  wrote  his  Precatio  Dominica  contra  /tupios  et  Sdt- 
fsoaoa  Lu(heranorum  Errores  (Cologne,  1628): — C<m- 
mm(.  super  Oralionem  Dotninicam  et  Symbohm  Ape*1* 
lorum  (ibid.  eod.).  In  the  year  1528  he  held  an  opn 
colloquy  with  a  certain  Hecker,  at  Miinster,  delersfir^ 
the  primacy  of  the  pope.  He  died  provost  of  Si 
iEgidiua,  at"  MUnster.  See  Driver,  Pibl.  .Vonust.  p.  <: 
Haraelmann,  Opp.  GeneaL  I/ist.  (Lemogov,  171 1).  p.X'A 
1180,  1191, 1422;  Panzer,  Annates  Tgpogr.  vi,3«;  * 
68 ;  Strebcr,  in  Wetzer  u.  Writes  KirchenUxUnm,  i v- 
(B.  P.) 

Begg,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman  (soo  of  Dr. 
Begg,  of  Monkland),  graduated  from  Glasgow  Tiiim- 
sity;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829;  appointed  ass«- 
ant  minister  at  North  Leith  in  1830;  elected  miristef 
of  lady  Glenoreby's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  in  1831;  pro- 
moted to  Paisley  the  same  year;  joined  the  Fret  Se- 
cession in  1843;  was  elected  moderator  of  tte  Fw 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1865,  and  died  Sept.  2?. Im- 
aged seventy  -  four  years.  Dr.  Begg  was  one  of  d* 
foremost  men  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  since  tlx 
death  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Among  many  otter  nasi!* 
works,  he  published,  A  re  You  Prepared  to  Pief  ( ; 
— //<tw  to  Promote  and  Preserve  the  Bemhf  of 
burgh  (1849)  .—/'avpeiism  and  the  Poor  Lars  (eei): 
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National  Education  for  Scotland  Practically  Considertd 
( 1 850) : — Reform  in  the  Free  Church  (eod.) —Scotland's 
iJemand*  for  Electoral  Justice  (1857): — A  Hand-book 
of  Popery  (1863):  —  The  Art  of  Preaching  (eod.):— 
A.  ccount  of  the  Parish,  etc.  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scotica- 
fue,  i,  81,  117,606. 

BegrmdeUi,  Basso  Axtoxio,  a  canonist  of  the 
17th  century,  who  died  Oct.  9,  1718,  general  vicar  at 
Kreising,  is  the  author  of  Bibtiothtca  Juris  Canonico- 
Civilis  Practica.  See  Hurter,  Nomenclator  Literarius, 
ii,  857 ;  Ilistorisch  -poUtische  Bl&ter,  Ixxii,  585  sq. ; 
Kreutzwald,  in  Wetter  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v. 
CB.P.) 

Belfast  Society  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  for  its  having  inteusely 
agitated  the  Church  for  many  rears  upon  the  queatioti 
of  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  had  its  origin  with  Rev.  John  Abernethy,  jr.,  who 
became  minister  at  Antrim  in  1708.   He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  soon  drew  around  him  as  associates  Rev. 
William  Taylor,  of  Randalstown.Rev.  Alexander  Drown, 
of  Dtmegore,  and  Rev.  James  Kirkpatrick,  of  Temple- 
pa trick— all  young  men  of  much  promise.    They  were 
soon  joined  by  Rev.  Thomas  Orr,  of  Comber,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Colvillc,  of  Dromore,  licentiates  and  theological 
students,  and  a  few  laymen  of  Belfast    The  object  of 
the  organization  was  theological  improvement.  They 
first  gave  their  organization  the  name  of  Belfast  Society 
in  1705.    "At  their  meetings,  generally  held  monthly, 
each  member  preached  in  succession ;  chapters  out  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  previously  agreed  upon,  were 
read  in  the  original  languages,  and  their  difficulties 
discussed;  reviews  and  analyses  of  books  read  by  the 
members  since  the  previous  meeting  were  given ;  and 
dissertations  were  read  on  important  theological  topics, 
specially  on  those  questions  which  were  then  attracting 
the  attention  of  divines  elsewhere,  and  becoming  the 
subjects  of  controversy."    Their  sermons  treated  of 
"  the  nature  and  Scriptural  terms  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  nature  and  mischief  of  schism, 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment,  the 
sole  dominion  of  Christ  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  nature, 
power,  and  effects  of  excommunication,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  that  kind."    Through  Mr.  Abernethy  the  lati- 
tudinarian  notions  on  the  inferiority  of  dogmatic  belief 
and  the  nature  of  religious  liberty,  which  had  obtained 
currency  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Belfast  Society,  and  thus  into  Ireland. 
This  society  held  and  diligently  promulgated  their 
ideas,  principal  of  which  are  the  following:  error  is  in- 
nocent when  not  wilful;  that  every  man's  persuasion 
of  what  is  true  and  right  is  the  sole  rule  of  his  faith 
and  conduct ;  "  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  require 
candidates  for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  to  n  confession 
of  faith  prepared  by  any  man  or  body  of  men,  and  that 
such  a  required  subscription  is  a  violation  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  lib- 
erty and  true  1'rotestanlism.'1   There  is  much  evidence 
which  leads  one  to  believe  that  this  society  was  guilty 
of  the  heresy  of  Arianism  ;  such  was  the  prevalent  im- 
pression at  that  time.    Such  views,  held  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Church,  soon  caused  widespread 
alarm.   The  question  of  subscription  became  the  topic 
of  the  day.    The  controversy  was  taken  to  the  press, 
and  over  fifty  pamphlets  were  published  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  their  opponents.    In  1721  the 
General  Synod  met  at  Belfast,  when  the  orthodox  Cal- 
vinwts  attempted  to  enforce  subscription.  A  law  to  that 
effect  was  passed  by  the  synod,  to  which  all  conformed 
except  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society ;  after  which 
time  the  Belfast  Society  was  principally  "known  by  the 
appellatiou  of  non  -  subscribers.    The  synod,  however, 
did  not  now  expel,  but  passed  pacific  resolutions.  The 
controversy  still  contiuued  with  unabated  fury.  The 
non -subscribers  formed  a  presbytery  (the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim).    The  subscribers  refused  communion  with 


the  non-subscribers.  Finally,  in  1726,  the  synod  ex- 
pelled the  non-subscribers,  some  of  whom  established 
independent  churches,  others  lost  their  following,  and 
ceased  from  the  ministry,  thus  a  most  unfortunate 
quarrel  was  settled,  and  the  Belfast  Society  passed  out 
of  existence.  In  August,  1727,  the  Belfast  Society  pub- 
lished a  very  valuable  work;  though  partial  and 
sided,  it  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  their  ] 
views.  It  contains  compilations  from  original  docu- 
umcnts,  and  reports  of  the  synod's  debates,  which  are 
nowhere  else  preserved:  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  Seven  General  Synods  of  the  Northern  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland,  with  Relation  to  their  Differences  in 
Juilgment  and  Practice,  from  the  Year  1720  to  1726,  in 
which  they  Issued  in  a  Synodic oJ  Breach.  See  Re  id, 
Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland. 

Bell,  George,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  who  was  the 
first  of  John  Wesley's  followers  to  make  a  division  in 
the  Methodist  societies,  was  a  local  preacher  in  South- 
ward, a  man  of  heated  imagination,  who  said  be  pos- 
sessed a  miraculous  discernment  of  spirits.  His  doctri- 
nal sentiments  were  high  Antinomianism,  mixed  with 
enthusiasm.  He  first  separated  from  the  Foundery  So- 
ciety, with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maxtield,  in  February, 
1768,  and  was  a  member  of  his  church  in  Princes  Street, 
Moortlelds,but  soon  afterwards  set  upas  preacher  himself, 
and  took  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  places,  situated 
in  Baker's  Court,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London.  There 
he  had  many  followers,  and  preached  there  many  years. 
Bell's  fanaticism  obliged  Mr.  Wesley  to  expel  him  from 
the  Foundery  Society.  He  afterwards  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  the  world  on  a  certain  day,  against  which 
Mr.  Wesley  preached,  as  great  fear  was  created  by  the 
prophecy.  The  failure  did  not  disconcert  Bell,  who  con- 
tinued his  wild  enthusiasm.  See  Wilson,  Dissenting 
Churches,  iii,  418-419. 

Bell,  L  O.,  a  pioneer  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  1788.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1827  ill 
Tennessee,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
ary work  in  the  West,  especially  in  Iowa,  where  he  raised 
up  numerous  churches.  He  died  May  20,  1868.  See 
Kevin,  Presbyterian  Encydop.  a.  v. 

Benkert,  Fraxk  Georo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nordheim,  Sept  25, 
1790,  studied  at  Wurzburg,  and  received  holy  orders  in 
1816.  In  1823  he  took  the  degree  as  doctor  of  theology 
by  presenting  his  dissertation,  De  DupKci  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum  et  Fidelium.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  clerical  seminar}',  and  in  1888  succeeded 
the  famous  Mohler  as  cathedral  -  dean  of  Wurzbnrg. 
He  died  May  20,  1859.  In  1822  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Religionsfreund,  a  jieriodical  for  sys- 
tematic theology,  literature,  and  contemporaneous  his- 
tory. For  practical  theology  he  founded  AthanasitM  in 
1827.  In  1840  he  resigned  his  connection  with  these 
two  periodicals  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  history 
of  Franconia,  ami  published  as  the  result  of  his  studies 
several  interesting  treatises  in  the  Archiv  des  histori- 
schni  Vereins  von  Unterfritnben.  See  Stamminger,  in 
Wetacr  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (B  P.) 

Bennie,  Archibam>,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  born  Nov.  1,  1797.  He  graduated  from  the  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  obtained  three  prizes;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1820,  and  appointed  assistant  and 
successor  at  the  Free  Chapel  of  Ease,  Glasgow,  in  1828 ; 
promoted  to  the  third  charge  at  Stirling  in  1824;  pre- 
sented to  the  living  at  Lady  Vester's  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1885;  appointed  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen  of  England  and  a  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
1841,  and  died  at  Dunoon,  Sept  21,  1846.  He'  pub- 
lished five  sermons  from  1825  to  1839: — 4  fatter  to 
Patrick  Arkley,  Advocate,  EtKnburgh  (1846):  —  Dis- 
courses, with  a  Memoir  (1847) ;  anil  he  edited,  for  t  wo 

I  years  (1836^87),  The  Edinburgh  Christian 

I  See  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  i,  64 ;  ii,  84. 
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Bentivoglio,  Counelio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1668.  Pope  Clement  XI  made  him 
chaplain,  afterwards  titular  archbishop  of  Carthage,  and 
legate  at  the  French  court  His  zeal  against  the  Jan- 
seuists  gained  for  him  the  favor  of  Louis  X 1 V,  but  when 
the  latter  died  he  was  recalled.  In  1719  he  was  made 
cardinal,  and  in  1720  legatus  a  latere  for  Ravenna  and 
the  Romagna.  Under  Benedict  XIII  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1726,  as  his  representative 
at  the  papal  curia.  He  died  in  1732.  See  Kaulen,  in 
Wetzcr  u.  Wclte'a  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.    (a  P.) 

Beresford,  Marcis  Gkrvair,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Prot- 
estant prelate,  was  born  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at 
Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  made  bachelor  of  arts  in  1824 ; 
appointed  rector  of  Kildallen  in  1825,  afterwards  vicar 
of  Drung  and  I  .nra,  also  vicar-general  of  Kilmore,  and 
archdeacon  of  Armagh.  In  1864  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  Klpin,  ami  Ardagh,  and  in  1863 
translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  made  primate  of 
Ireland.    He  died  Dec.  26,  1885. 

Bernard  me  Botox©.  See  Bkrxaro  ok  Bo- 
logna (I). 

Bernard  of  Constance,  who  died  March  15, 1088, 
was  teacher  at  the  cathedral-school  of  Constance.  He 
wrote  De  Damnatione  Schismaticorum.  Sec  L'sscrmann, 
Prodrom.  ii,  188  sq. ;  Giesebrecht,  Ceschichte  tier detttschen 
Kaiserztit  (4th  cd.),  iii,  1034  sq.;  Ltttolf,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Wclte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bernard  op  Pavia,  a  canonist,  and  bishop  of  Pavia 
about  1 198,  is  the  author  of  Hreriarium  Extravagan- 
tium,  i.  e.  Deaetorttm  et  Canonum  Extra  Decretorum 
Corpus  Vagantium.    (B  P.) 

Bernard  of  Pomkrania  was  a  Spanish  monk, 
whom  pope  Paschal  II  had  appointed  bishop  of  that 
country.  In  1122  he  undertook,  accompanied  by  his 
chaplain  and  an  interpreter,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Pomeranians.  But  the  Pomeranians  would  not  recog- 
nise him  because  he  was  dressed  like  a  hermit.  When, 
however,  Bernard  was  about  to  cut  down  the  jul-tree, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ju- 
lin,  the  Pomeranians  drove  him  out  of  their  country. 
In  company  with  his  chaplain  and  interpreter,  Ber- 
nard retired  to  Bamberg  and  induced  bishop  Otto  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians,  but  in  a 
more  pompous  manner.  See  Andrew,  A  bbat.  S.  Michael 
prope  Jiamberg,  Vita  S.  Ottonis,  Episc.  Jiamberg,  in 
Ludwig,  Scriptor.  Rerum  Episc.  Hamberg,  i,  404 ;  Alzog, 
in  Wetzcr  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bernard  of  Waoixo,  a  Benedictine,  was  born 
about  J400,  stiutied  at  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  and  joined 
the  Benedictines  at  Tegerusee  in  1446.  On  account 
of  his  piety  and  learning  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the 
convent  at  Tcgcrnscc ;  hence  ho  is  generally  called 
prior  Tegemseensis.  He  now  labored  for  tile  bene- 
fit of  his  monastery,  and  for  his  clergy  he  wrote,  Con- 
fessionale :  —  Sjxculum  Mortis :  —  Consolatorium  Tri- 
bnbttorum  :—RemeiliariuM  PusUianimium  :  —  lte  Cogno- 
scendo  I  Hum  :  —  lie  Sentiment  is  Sjnritualibus,  etc.  For 
the  monks  at  Wiblingen  he  wrote,  in  1456,  Contra  Esum 
Camium ;  for  those  at  St.  Ulrich,  in  Augsburg,  I)e  Ma- 
teria Eucharistica  and  Contra  Yituim  Propriet.  In 
1461  he  assisted  bishop  John  of  Aich  in  the  reformation 
of  the  Pergen  monastery,  and  prepared  for  the  clergy, 
Pr<pparat.  ad  Missam ;  Formula  Communis ;  and  Specu- 
lum Pastorum.  With  the  cardinal  Nicolaus  of  Cusa, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected,  he  also  assisted 
in  reforming  the  monasteries  at  Georgenberg  and  Son- 
nenburg  in  1554.  and  whose  work,  he  iMcta  Ignorantia, 
be  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  Carthusian  prior, 
Vincent  of  Ax  bach.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1472.  See  Pez, 
Mbl.  Ascet.  torn,  vii,  pnef.  n.  10;  Braunmuller,  in  Wet- 
zcr u.  Weltc's  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Beyer,  Hartmann,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Sept.  30, 


1516.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Luther  and 
Melancbthon.  In  1545  he  was  called  to  bis  nam? 
place  as  preacher.  At  that  time  Calvinism  rlouriiWd 
at  Frankfort,  and  yet  Beyer  at  last  succeeded  in  fold- 
ing a  Lutheran  Church  in  1554.  Not  only  against 
the  Calvin  is  ts,  but  also  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Beyer  showed  his  dislike.  His  sermons,  comprising 
forty-nine  volumes,  are  still  preserved  in  the  city  libra- 
rv  at  Frankfort.  He  died  Aug.  11,  1577.  See  Stem, 
in  Hcrzog  s  Ileal- Encyklop.  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bialobrzeski,  Martix,  bishop  of  Kamieniec,  wis 
born  in  1522,  and  died  in  1586  at  hia  episcopal  see, 
which  he  had  occupied  since  1577.  He  was  one  of  th« 
moat  talented  pulpit  orators  and  writers  of  Poland. 
The  rights  of  his  Church  he  defended  everywhere, 
especially  against  heretics.  Thus  he  opposed,  in  be- 
half of  his  chapter,  at  the  Diet  of  Proszomicc,  the  coo- 
federation  of  1575  de  pace  inter  dissident es  in  reiigbmt 
tenenda,  and  pointed  out  its  danger  for  Church  and 
State.  Against  "the  errors  of  his  lime1*  he  wrote  a 
catechism  (Cracow,  1567).  He  also  wrote  against  the 
Sociuians  Orthodoxa  Conftssio  de  I'no  Deo  (ibid.  1579), 
and  likewise  published  Postilla  Orthtnloxa  (ibid.  1581, 
1838).  See  Hotowinski,  llomilelyka,  p.  395  sq.;  Le- 
towski,  Katalog  Hiskupow,  etc.,  ii,  23;  Mecberrymki, 
Hist.  Wymowy,  p.  82;  Nowodworski,  Encyklop.  K*cvl- 
na,  s.  v.;  Llldtke,  in  Wctzer  u.  Welles  K irchenUxihm, 
a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bickerstetb,  Robert,  D.D„  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Acton,  Suffolk,  Aug.  24,  1816.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1841 ;  became 
curate  of  Sapcotc  the  same  year;  of  St.  (.ilea's,  Read- 
ing, in  1843;  at  the  parish  church  of  Clapbam  in  1845; 
incumbent  of  St.  John's,  in  the  same  place,  the  same 
year;  rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fitlds  in  1851, 
residentiary  of  Salisbury  in  1854.  and  bishop  of 
in  1856,  in  which  office  he  died,  April  15,  1884.  He 
published,  Hible  lAtndmarks  (1850):— Aost  Lectures 
(185P,  besides  sermons  and  charges. 

Bigelow,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Boylston,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  18U9.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1838;  studied  the- 
ology with  his  half-brother,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  of 
Rochester;  was  ordained  pastor  at  South  D 
Mass.,  in  1841 ;  in  1847  became  pastor  at  \\'< 
ham  (now  Welleslcy);  in  1853  at  Westhampton ;  in 
1855  at  Medfield;  in  1866  acting  pastor  at  Boy  U  ton;  ia 
1874  at  Souihboro';  after  1875  he  was  without  c barer, 
and  died  Sept.  23, 1882.  See  Cong.  Year-book.  1 882,  p.  I?. 

Bigelow,  John  P.,  D.D..  •  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Paxton.  Mass.,  April  25,  1818.  He  studied  two 
years  at  Brown  University,  and  graduated  from  Columbia 
College,  N.  V. ;  studied  theology  first  in  New  York,  and 
completed  his  education  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  became  pastor  at  Bristol,  R.  I. :  sub- 
sequently at  Middleborough,  Mass.;  Keesville,  X.  T.; 
and  established  a  church  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  In  1872  he 
became  associated  with  his  brother  in  conducting  tbe 
Athcmcum  Seminary,  Brooklyn,  X.  V.  He  died  June 
20,  1884.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a 
man  of  scholarly  attainments.  See  The  Christian  at 
Work,  June  26, 1884.  (J.C.S.) 

Billick,  F.bkriiard,  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  of  the  16th  centurv,  was  born  at 
Bilk,  near  Dllsaeldorf,  and  died  in  the  year  1 567.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Carmelite  order,  and  was  professor  at 
Cologne.  When  it  was  intended  to  call  Butzer  to 
Cologne,  he  opposed  this  movement  by  publishing  his 
Judicium  Deputatorum  I'nirersitatis  et  Seen  ndttrii  Cirri 
Coloniensis  (1543).  In  1545  he  published  another  po- 
lemical work  against  Protestantism,  which  was  propa- 
gated at  Cologne,  under  the  title.  JutHcii  Cnirersitatis 
et  Cleri  Coloniensis  Adrtrsus  Culummas  PhUippi  Me- 
lunchthonis,  Martini  Ruceri,  etc.  In  1546  he  was  present 
at  the  Ratisbon  cclloquv.  Pope  Paul  IV  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Cyrene.    See  Haruheitn, 
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Hibl.  Col,  p.  174  sq. ;  Hagen,  Geschichte  A  achats,  i  i .  139 ; 
Ennen,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Koln,  iv,  1875;  Varrentrapp, 
Hermann  von  Wied  (Leipsic,  1878) ;  Pastor,  iu  Wetzer 
u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bird,  Milton,  D.D.,  a  Cumberland  Preabyterian 
minister,  was  born  Oct.  23, 1807,  in  Barren  County,  Ky. 
In  1830  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  and  the  next  year 
visited  Western  Pennsylvania  as  a  missionary;  for  some 
time  was  pastor  of  the  Waynesburg  congregation,  and 
f«>r  several  years  at  Pleasaut  Hill,  Washington  Co.  In 
1840  he  became  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  and  natural  theology  in  Madison  College, 
t>ut  resigned  in  1842.    Meanwhile  he  assumed  control 
of  the  Union  Evangelist.    For  a  time  he  also  served  as 
pastor  at  Uniontown,  where  he  began,  in  1845,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Theological  Medium,  afterwards  the  Me- 
dium and  Quarterly.    Besides  he  preached  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  influence  became  very  great. 
Iu  1847  he  removed  to  JeflTersouville,  Ind.,  and  while 
residing  there  took  charge  of  the  Book  Concern  in 
Louisville,  where,  in  July,  1850,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Watchman  and  Evangelist.    In  1855  he 
became  pastor  at  Princeton,  Ky.    For  some  time,  also, 
he  was  nominally  president  of  the  old  Cumberland  Col- 
lege.  In  1858  he  became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Observer. 
When  the  Civil  War  began  he  removed  to  JeflTersonville, 
Ind.    He  was  several  times  moderator  of  the  General 
Assemblv.    In  1864  he  returned  as  pastor  to  Caldwell 
County,  "Ky.    He  died  July  26,  1871.    He  published 
Doctrine*  of  Grace  (1856).    See  Dr.  Beard's 
ical  Sketches,  2d  series,  p.  839. 

Blake,  Mortimer,  D.Dm  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Pittston,  Me.,  Jan.  10, 1813.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1835;  was  principal  of  Frank- 
lin Academy,  Mass.,  for  three  years,  while  studying  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Elam  Smally,  D.D.;  taught  in  Hopkins 
Academy,  Haillcy,  one  year;  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Mansfield  in  1839;  installed  over  Window  Church, 
Taunton,  in  1855,  and  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1884.  He 
published  several  sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1886,  p.  20. 

Blakeney,  Richard  Paul,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  an  Angli- 
can divine,  was  born  at  Roscommon.  Ireland,  June  2, 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
taking  a  first-class  place  in  theology  in  1843 ;  became 
curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Nottingham,  the  same  year  ;  vicar 
at  Ison-Grceu,  Nottinghamshire,  in.  1844;  at  Christ 
Church,  Claughton,  Birkenhead,  in  1852;  at  Bridling- 
ton, Yorkshire,  in  1874;  canon  of  Fenton,  in  York  Ca- 
thedral, iu  1882;  and  died  Jan.  1,  18*5.  He  wrote 
largely  on  the  Catholic  controversy,  and  was  the  author 
of.  Manual  of  the  Romish  Controversy  (1851  and  often): 
—Hist,  and  Interpretation  of  Common  Prayer  (1865  ami 
since) :— besides  two  very  popular  Catechisms. 

Blakesley,  Joskimi  Wiu.iam,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1808.  He  graduated  in  1831  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor;  in  1845  became  vicar  of  Ware;  in  1863 
canon  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  in  1872  dean  of  Lincoln ; 
and  died  April  18,  1885.  Besides  several  ecclesiastical 
honorary  positions,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee,  and  author  of,  A  Life  of  A  ristotle 
(1839):—  //erWo/u«,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  (1854): 
— Four  Months  in  Algeria  (1859),  and  other  works. 

Blanchard,  Amos,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1807.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1826,  studied  theology  for  one 
vear  in  Andover  Seminarv,  and  was  ordained  Dec.  25, 
1829.  He  was  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  1*28  and  1829, 
studying  in  the  theological  department  there  at  the 
same  time.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1829;  of  Kirk  Street  Church,  in  the 
same  city,  in  1845,  and  died  there,  Jan.  14,  1870.  See 
Trim.  Cat.  of  A  ndoter  Theol.  Sem.  1870,  p.  85. 

Blanckart,  Nikolais,  a  Carmelite,  was  a  native 
of  Utrecht,  and  joined  his  order  at  Cologne.    In  1546 


he  held  a  public  disputation  on  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  was  made  licentiate  of  theology;  in  1551  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty  at  Cologne.  In  the  same  year  he 
also  went  to  Trent  to  attend  the  council  there.  H« 
died  in  1555  at  Cologne.  He  wrote  against  Calvin, 
Judicium  Johaimis  Culcwi  de  Sanctorum  Religuiis  Col- 
latum  cum  Orthodoxorum  S.  Ecdesiaj  Catholicte  Put  rum 
Sententia,  etc.  (Cologne,  1551).  He  also  prepared  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  Low  German,  which  was 
published  in  1548.  See  Streber,  in  WcUer  u.  Welte's 
Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Blarer  (ron  Wartensee),  Jacob  Christoph,  a 
Swiss  prelate,  was  bora  May  11,  1542.  He  studied  at 
Freiburg,  in  Brcisgau,  and  was  in  1575  elected  prince- 
bishop  of  Basle.  When  Blarer  entered  upon  his  duties, 
he  found  that  Protestantism  had  greatly  advanced  in 
his  diocese.  But  by  his  perseverance  and  energy  he 
at  last  succeeded  iu  restoring  the  bishopric  of  Basle. 
He  died  April  18,  1608.  Sec  Vautrey,  Jacques-Chris- 
tophe  Jilarer  de  Wartensee,  in  the  Revue  de  la  Suisse 
Catholique,  x,  65-82;  Burckhardt,  Die  Gegenrt forma- 
tion in  den  ehemaligen  Vogteien  Ztcingen,  Pfeffingen  und 
Birseck  des  Bisthums  Basel  (Basle,  1855) ;  Vautrey, 
Jlistoire  du  College  de  Porrentrvy  (Porrentruv,  1H66) ; 
Fiala,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  s.  v.'  (B.  P.) 

Bockhn,  Placidl's,  a  German  Benedictine,  was 
bora  in  1690  at  Munich,  joined  his  order  in  1706,  and 
took  holy  orders  in  1713.  Having  received,  in  1715, 
the  degree  of  doctor  utriusque  juris,  he  went  to 
Rome.  In  1721  he  returned,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Salzburg.  In  1783  he  took  the 
chair  of  Biblical  exegesis.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1752.  His 
main  work  is  Commentarius  in  Jus  Canonu'um  Vniver- 
sum  (Paris,  1776).  See  Sedelroayer,  Hist.  Univ.  Salis- 
bury, p.  405 ;  Ziegelbauer,  Hist.  Rei  l  ilt.  O.  S.  B.  iii, 
484,  485;  Mittermuller,  iu  Wetzer  U.  Welte's  Kirchen- 
lexikon, s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bohm,  JoitAJis, a  German  religious  fanatic,  known 
under  the  name  "der  Pauker  von  Niklashausen," came 
before  the  public  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  God,  at 
whose  direction  he  commenced  preaching.  He  was  es- 
pecially severe  against  the  clergy,  whom  he  charged 
with  avarice  and  other  vices.  The  people,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  flocked  from  all  parts,  till  at  last  bishop  Rudolf 
of  Wurzburg  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  burned,  July  19, 1476.  See  Archiv  des  historischen 
Vertins  ton  Unterfranken  und  A  schaffenburg  (Wurz- 
burg, 1858),  xiv,  No.  3,  1-108;  Liliencron,  llistor.  Volk- 
slieder,  ii,  No.  148;  Ludewig,  Geschichtsschr.  ton  dem 
Bischofihum  Wurzburg,  p.  852-855;  Laughorst,  in 
Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kircheidtxikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bolten,  Johaxn  Adrian,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Sbderstapel,  in  Sleswig,  Sept. 
1 1,  1742.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  deacon,  and  in  1782 
third  pastor,  at  Altona,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1807.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  East, 
and  published  IHss.  de  Keri  et  Kethibh  Yocabulis  Com- 
positis  ac  Divines  Dignitatis  (Altona,  17C0) : — Die  Berg- 
predigt  Jesu  in  einer  neuen  Uebersetzung  mit  A  nmerkun- 
gen  (Hamburg,  1768): — Der  Beticht  des  Matthaus  von 
Jesus  dem  Messias,  ubersetzt  u.  mit  Anmerkungen  (Al- 
tona, 1795)  :—Dcr  Bericht  des  Johannes,  etc.  (ibid.  1797) : 
—Die  Geschichte  der  A  pastel  von  Lukas,  etc.  (ibid.  1799) : 
— Die  neutestamentlichen  Brief e,  etc.  (ibid.  1800-5).  Sec 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  172, 833;  Doling,  Die 
gelt hr ten  Thcologen  Deutschlands,  i,  145  sq.    (U.  P.) 

Book  ok  i  hk  Dkad.    Sec  Ritual  of  tiik  Dead. 

Bosco,  Joiias.nks,  a  famous  Scotist,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1613.  For  some  time  he  occupied  the 
cathedra  Scoti  at  the  University  of  Ixmvain.  His 
main  work  is  Theologia  Sacramentalis,  Scholastiea  et 
M oralis  ad  Mentem  Doctoris  Subtilis  (Lou vain  and 
Antwerp,  1665-85,  6  vols,  foL).  After  his  death  some 
smaller  treatises  of  his  were  published  at  Antwerp,  with 
the  title,  Theologia  Spiritual^  (1680,  2  vols.  fob).  See 
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ocneeoen,  in  weizer  u.  n  nit  s  j\irc/ic7urxiA(m,  s,  v. 

(B.  P.) 

Boatrdm,  Christoffkr.  Jakob,  a  Swedish  philos- 
opher, was  born  at  Pi  tea,  Jan.  I,  1797.  I!e  studied  at 
Upsala,  where  he  also  commenced  his  lectures  in  18*27, 
•which  he  continued  till  1H03,  when  he  retired  from  his 
professorship.  He  died  March  2*2,  1866.  Bostrom  was 
the  most  independent  thinker  of  Sweden,  and  founded 
a  philosophical  school,  the  influence  of  which  has  es- 
sentially prevented  the  propagation  of  materialistic  and 
pessimistic  teachings  in  Sweden.    (B.  P.) 

Botzheim,  Johaxx  von,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
bom  in  14#Q  at  Botzheim,  near  Schlett-tadu  He  stud- 
ied at  Heidelberg,  and  having  completed  his  studies  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law,  he  was 
appointed  after  his  return,  in  1512,  dean  of  Constance. 
In  151H  be  became  acquainted  with  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  and  became  greatly  attached  to  Luther  and 
his  cause.  In  1520  be  wrote  to  Luther,  encouraging 
him  in  his  work;  but  he  soon  turned  his  back  upon 
him.  In  1527  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  and 
went  to  Freiburg,  where  be  died  in  1535.  He  was  on 
very  good  terms  with  Erasmus,  and  it  was  mainly  his 
influence  which  led  Erasmus  to  write  the  Catalogue 
Elucubititiunum.  See  Dollinger,  Rrformatum,  i,  519; 
Walclincr,  Johann  row  Botzheim  und  seine  Freunde 
(SchafThausen,  1836);  Hartmaun,  in  A  llgemeine  deutsche 
Biographic,  iii,  208;  Gopfert,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
Ku  ckenlexikon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bouelle,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Huguenot  descent,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  studied  theology  under  Dr.  David  Rice,  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  licensed  in  1796;  in  1798  went  to 
Abingdon,  Vs.;  from  1804  be  was  pastor  at  Sinking 
Springs  and  Green  Springs,  also  teaching  and  occasion- 
ally making  missionary  tours  into  Indiana.  In  1K17 
he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  died  at  Paris,  lib,  in  De- 
r,  1810.    He  was  widely  influential.    See  Xevin, 

0.  Km  V. 


Bouhoura,  Domimqi'e,  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1628.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  his  order,  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  died  May  27,  1702.  Besides  a  number  of  worka 
pertaining  to  belles-lettres,  he  wrote,  Vie  de  8.  Igtuice 
(Paris,  1679) :—  Vie  de  S.  Francois  Xaritr  (ibid.  168*2) : 
— Pcnsees  Chretiennes  pour  les  Jtnirdu  Mois:—Maximes 
Chretiennes.  In  connection  with  the  Jesuits  Tellier  and 
Bernier  he  translated  the  New  Test,  from  the  Latin 
into  French,  which  was  published  in  1697;  latest  edi- 
tion in  1*59.  See  Biog.  Cnicerselle,  v,  211;  Ersch  u. 
Grubet,  Encyliop.  xii,  115;  Fritz,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's 
Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Boulainvilliers,  Hksri,  count  nft  a  French  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  St.  Saire,  in  Normandy,  Oct.  II, 
1658,  and  died  Jan.  23,  1722.  ile  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Mohammed,  ami  a  tierce  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  wrote  Refutation  ties  Erreurs  de  B.  de 
Spinosa  (Brussels,  1731).  See  Teunemann,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  x,  486 ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  EncyUop. 
a.  v. ;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Boulanger,  Nicolas  Axtoise,  who  belonged  to 
the  French  encyclopaedists,  was  bom  in  1722,  and  died 
in  1759.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Christianity  and  of 
all  revelation,  and  wrote,  L'Antiquili  Decoilee  par  set 
Vsaqes  (Amsterdam,  1766;  Germ,  transl.  Greifswald, 
1769) :— Dissertation  sur  Elie  et  Enoch  (1765).  To  him 
is  also  ascribed  the  authorship  of  Examen  Critique  de 
la  Vie  et  dti  (Eiivraget  de  St.  Paul  (London,  1770),  as 
well  as  of  I,e  Christianisme  IferoUi  and  l.'Histoire  Cri- 
tique de  la  Vie  de  Jesus  Christ,  ou  Analyse  Raitonnie 
de*  EtangiUs  (eod.),  which  were  probably  written  by 
his  friend  Holbach.  His  works  were  collected  (Paris,  | 
1791, 10  vols. ;  1792, 8  vols. ;  Amaterdam,  1794, 6  vols.).  | 


See  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  KirchmUj^Jcm,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Bower,  Enwis  Rea,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  tnicis- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa..  Sept.  5,  18J6L 
He  joined  the  Church  when  eighteen  years  of  aire, 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1851, 
spent  one  year  in  teaching,  graduated  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1865,  acting  one  year  also  as 
tutor  in  his  alma  mater ;  was  ordained  pastor  at  W*j> 
pinger's  Falls.  N.  Y„  in  1855;  installed  over  the  Secoad 
Church,  Springfield,  On  in  1861 ;  elected  pro  feasor  of 
theology  in  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  in  1867.  and  died 
in  that  office,  April  7.  1883.  *  See  SecruL  Report  ef 
Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1884,  p.  40. 

Boyd,  AaCKXBALD,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine,  was 
born  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1803.  After  passing 
through  the  diocesan  college  of  that  city,  he  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1823 ;"  became  corata 
of  tbe  cathedral  at  Deny  in  1827;  of  Christ  Chock, 
Cheltenham,  in  1842;  canon  of  Gloucester  cathedral  ia 
1857,  vicar  of  Paddington  in  1859,  and  dean  of 
in  1867,  a  position  in  which  he  died,  July  11, 
He  was  tbe  author  of  several  worka  on 
and  religious  topics. 

Boynton.  Charles  Brasdo**,  D.D„  a 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  West  Stock  bridge.  Mi 
June  12, 1806.  After  spending  ooe  year  (1*27)  at  Will- 
iams College,  and  some  years  in  business  and  legal  prac- 
tice, he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge,  of 
Spenccrtown,  N.  T.|  *as  ordained  associate  pastor  at 
H.^isstonic,  Mass.,  hi  1840,  and  installed  there  in  1*42; 
acting  pastor  at  Lausingburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1845;  at  Vine 
Street,  Cincinnati,  ().,  in  1846 ;  pastor  at  South  Church, 
Pittfcfield,  Mass..  in  1856;  again  at  Cincinnati  in  1857; 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1865,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  a  third 
term  in  Cincinnati,  from  1878  to  1877,  and  finally  with- 
out charge  there  until  his  death,  April  27,  18S3.  He 
published  several  books  of  travel  and  bistorv.  See 
Cong.  Year-book,  18*4,  p.  20. 

Bra  man,  Miltox  Palmes,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  New  Rowley  (now  Georgetown  \ 
Mass.,  Aug.  6, 1799.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1819,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1824;  was  pastor  at  Dan  vert  from  l»*rO  until  l«J3, 
and  thereafter  resided  successively  at  Brighton  and  Aa- 
bunidalc  until  his  death,  April  10,  1882.  He  published 
several  sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cony.  Year-bod, 
1883,  p.  20. 

Braaaicanua,  Joha-ss  Alexander,  an  opyoaeat 
of  the  reformation,  belonged  to  a  family  of  Constance, 
originally  named  Kohlor  Kvl,  which,  however,  took  tbe 
Latin  name  of  Brassicanos  in  the  15th  centurr.  Ia 
1493  a  certain  Johannes  KoL,  called  Brasc-jcanus.  was 
promoted  at  Tubingen ;  be  was  MeUnchtbon  s  teacher, 
and  is  probably  the  father  of  Johann  Alexander,  who 
was  professor  at  Ingolstadt  in  1523.  At  first  Alexander 
belonged  to  tbe  secret  adherents  of  Luther, 
patristic  studies  made  him  soon  a  decided 
the  Reformation.  In  1524  he  was  called  to 
where  he  died,  Nov.  27, 1589.  See  Dollinger,  Rrforma- 
tion,  i,  525  sq.5  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  KirtJstm- 
lexikon,  ft.  v.    (Ik  P.) 

Braun,  Pi-Acmrs,  a  Benedictine,  was  bom  in  1750 
at  Peuting,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  In  1775  be  entered  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ulric,  at  Augsburg,  and,  having  charge 
of  the  library,  published  Xotitia  Hist.  /.if/,  de  Libris  ab 
A  rtis  Typogr.  Inventiom.  etc.  (Aug.-Vmd.  1788-89V,  and 
SotUia  Hist.  Litt.  de  Codicibus  MSS.  in  Bibl  Manas- 


terii  Erst  ant  ibus  ( 1791-96,  6  vols. 


In  1808  he 


made  member  of  the  Bavarian  Academr  of  _ 
and  edited  Codex  fHphm.  Monastern  S~.  Cdalrici  fas 
the  Mon.  Boica,  torn,  xxii,  xxiii  >.  and  collected 
Codex  Episcopatus  Augvstani.     He  also  publiabcd  t 
history  of  the  bishops' of 
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(Augsburg,  1813-15).  He  died  Oct.  23,  1829.  See 
Lindner,  Schrifittelter  det  Bened.  Ordetu  in  Bayem  eeit 
1750  (Kegensburg,  1880),  ii,  124 ;  Streber,  in  Wetter  u. 
Welte's  KirchenlexUcon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Bremer,  Frirdrich,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Bavaria,  was  born  at  Bamberg,  Jan.  10, 1784.  In  1807 
he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1808  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  In  1813  be  was  appointed  sub- 
director  of  tbc  clerical  seminary  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1820 
its  director,  at  the  same  time  occupying  the  chair  of 
dogmatics  at  the  lyceum  there.  In  1821  he  became  a 
member  of  the  newly  founded  chapter,  in  1844  its  dean, 
and  diet!  Aug.  20,  1846.  He  wrote,  Versuch  finer  his- 
torisch  - philttsophischen  Dartteliunq  der  Offcnbarumj 
(1810)  -.—Katholische  Dogmatik  (1815-17,  and  often,  3 
vols.) :—  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  Verrichtung  und 
Ausspcndung  der  Sacramente  (1818-24,  3  vols.) :—Dat 
Gericht,  etc.  (1829).  See  Thicm,  in  the  Ttctljlk  A  nnual 
Rcjwrt  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Bamherg,  1849,  p. 
14,  21 :  Jack,  Ztceites  Pantheon  (Bamberg,  1843),  p.  12, 
13 ;  Wittmann,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirthenlexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Brillmacher,  Peter  Michael,  a  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Cologne  in  1542,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Maldo- 
nat  us.  For  six  years  he  was  rector  at  Speyer,  and  in  1 588 
went  to  Monster,  where  be  founded  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  rector  he  was  for  eight  years.  He  died 
Aug.  25,  1595,  leaving,  De  Communion*  tub  Altera 
Tantum  Specie  (Cologne,  1582):—  De  Euchuristia 
Sacramento  Dialogi  V  (  1580-84  )  : — Christiana  ft  So- 
litla  Detectio  Errorum  Joannit  a  MSnster  (1591).  See 
Ilartzheim,  Bibl.  Colonsensis ;  Iteiffenberg,  I/ittoria 
Soc,  Jes.  ad  Rhen.  Inf.  p.  319 ;  Strunck,  .4  tmol.  Pader- 
bom,  iii,  539, 566 ;  Bauer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte's  Kirchen- 
Uxikon,  s.  v.    (&  P.) 

Bristol,  DaxTU.  Whkei/>ck,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Adams,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1812.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1833, 
was  licensed  the  following  year,  and  entered  the  Oneida 
(afterwards  Central)  Conference,  in  which  he  continued 
until  bis  death,  at  Syracuse,  Nov.  2,  1883,  having  tilled 
the  most  important  positions  and  been  several  times  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  See  Minuttt  of 
A  nnital  Conference^  1883,  p.  320. 

Bronson,  Miles,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
born  at  Norway,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  I  *  I  'I.  He  studied  at 
the  Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  Literary  ami  Theological  Institu- 
tion, was  ordained  at  Whitesborough,  and  appointed 
missionary  April  29, 1836.  He  reached  Sadiya,  Assam, 
in  July,  1837,  where  he  remained  until  his  removal  to 
Jaipur  in  the  spring  of  1838.  He  did  good  service  also 
at  Nowgong.  In  1857  he  visited  his  native  land,  but 
in  I860  went  back  to  the  East,  where  he  again  carried 
on  his  work  at  Nowgong  for  nine  years,  and  then  made 
another  short  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  July,  1874. 
he  removed  to  Gowahiti,  and  was  at  that  station  for 
several  rears.  Returning  once  more  to  his  natire  land, 
he  died,* Nor.  10, 1888.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encydoj,. 
p.  141.    (J.  C.S.) 

Brooke,  Besjamix  Fraxkux,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  and  reared  within  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Baltimore  Conference.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference  while  yet  in  his  youth.  In  1873  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  1876 
to  the  East  Ohio.  His  last  work  was  that  of  presiding 
elder  of  the  Canton  District.  He  died  at  Winchester, 
Va..  Sept.  25,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
meet,  1882,  p.  829. 

Brown,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Biggar,  Aug.  22. 1763.  He  became  tutor  in  the 
Cranston  family;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786:  or- 
dained in  1787  minister  to  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion at  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia:  admitted  minister  at 
Lochmalxe,  Scotland,  in  1796;  transferred  to  New 


Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  in  1799;  promoted  to  the  Old 
Church  in  1800;  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  university  in  1801,  which  he  held 
in  conjunction ;  elected  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1818,  and  died  Feb.  19, 1834.  He  was  char- 
acterized by  eloquent  composition,  unobtrusive  manners, 
and  kindly  feelings.  He  published  a  series  of  sermons, 
and  the  Life  of  Alexander  Christum.  See  Eatti  Eccles. 
Scoticante,  i,  12,  71,  860,  642. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  in  New  York  city,  May  19, 1791.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1811,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1812,  and  was  rector  of  St.  George's  Church, 
Newburgh,  from  1815  until  his  death,  Aug.  15, 1884. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hinsdale  (her  maiden 
name),  a  poetess,  was  born  at  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1773.  She  had  no  early  education;  married  a  painter 
of  Ellington,  Conn.;  lived  a  bumble  and  painful,  but 
Christian  life,  and  died  at  Marshall,  111..  Oct.  10,  1861. 
Among  her  hymns  the  most  noted  is  "  I  love  to  rteal 
awhile  away,"  written  in  1818,  and  included  wiih  oth- 
ers in  Nettletnn's  Village  Hymns  (1824).  She  also  wrote 
for  the  newspapers,  and  was  the  author  of  several  tracts 
and  a  aeries  of  tales,  entitled  The  Tree  and  ift  Emits 
(N.  Y.  1836).    See  (N.  Y.)  Independent,  Jan.  6,  1881. 

Brown,  Samuel  Oilman,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational divine,  was  bom  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me., 
Jan.  4,  1813.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1831,  and  from  Andorer  Theological  Seminary  in 
1837;  was  principal  of  Ellington  (Conn.)  High-school 
in  1832  and  1833,  and  of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  from 
1835  to  1838;  spent  two  years  thereafter  in  Europe; 
became  professor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840, 


dent  of  Hamilton  College  in  1867,  instructor  at  I>art- 
mouth  College  in  1881,  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1883,  and 
died,  Nov. 4, 1885,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  ordained 
in  1852,  but  was  without  chsr?<\  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works  of  a  popular,  haracter,  chiefly  biogra- 
phies and  addresses.    See  Cong.  Year-boot,  1886,  p.  20. 

Brown,  William  Lawrence,  D.D.,  a  Scotch 
clergyman  (son  of  the  professor  of  divinity  and  Church 
history  at  St.  Andrews),  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  where  his 
father  was  then  minister,  Jan.  7.  1755.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  St,  Andrews  in  1772;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1777,  ordained  for  the  EnglitJi  con- 
gregation at  I'trecht,  and  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  Utrecht  L  niversily  in  1788.  Being 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  army  of  France,  he  fled 
to  England ;  was  elected  minister  at  Greyfriar's  Church, 
Aberdeen,  in  1795,  and  promoted  to  be  principal  of 
Marischal  College,  which  he  held  in  conjunction ;  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
in  1800,  dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  in  180%  re- 
signed the  living  at  Greyfriar's  in  18*28,  and  died  May 
11,  1830.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  gifts; 
with  warmth  of  temper,  he  was  open,  sincere,  and  gen- 
erous, exercising  unfunded  liberality.  He  published, 
An  Essay  on  the  Eolly  of  Scejiticism  (Lond.  1788): — 
Oratio  oV  Religiimis  et  Philosophia  Societate  et  Concordia 
Maxime  Salutari  (Utrecht,  cod.) :— Oratione  Imaqina- 
tione  in  Vit<*  fnttitutime  Regemhi  (ibid.  1790)  .—  Essay 
on  the  Natural  Equality  of  Man  (Edinburgh,  1793) : — 
seven  single  sermons  (Umd.  red.)  -.—Speech  in  the  Gen- 
erttl  A  tsemfJy  on  the  Settlement  at  Kingsbairns  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A  rnnt  (Edinburgh,  1800) :— Letters  to  the  Ret. 
Principal  IHU{ Aberdeen.  1801^  -.—Sermons  (Edinburgh, 
1803) :-.4  letter  to  Principal  Hill  (1807)  .-Philemon; 
or,  The  Progress  of  Virtue,  a  poem  (1809,  2  vols.):— 
An  A ttempt  towards  a  \eu>  Historical  and  Political 
Explimation  of  the  Rerelation  (1812): — An  Essay  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  (Aberdeen,  1816.  2 
vols.,  for  which  was  adjuged  Bennett's  prize  of  £1250) : 
— A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity  (Edinburgh, 
1 826, 2  vols.).   See  Faiti  Eccles.  Scoticana,  iii,  476-476. 

Brunner,  Karl,  a  Swiss  theologian  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  Hemberg,  in  the  Toggenburg,  in  1831. 
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He  studied  at  Zurich  and  Tubingen.  At  the  Utter  uni- 
versity he  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  then  prevail- 
ing "Tubingen  school,"  to  which  he  remained  faithful 
until  hi*  death,  although  throughout  his  life  he  main- 
tained friendly  intercourse  with  men  of  all  parties. 
His  first  ministerial  duty  was  at  Kappel,  where  he 
served  as  vicar.  In  185<J  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
Henau,  and  in  185S  of  Bidder,  in  Appenzell.  His  zeal 
for  the  schools  drew  him  away  from  his  clerical  work, 
and  in  1X0 1  he  was  called  to  the  cantonal  school  of  Ap- 
pcnzell,  at  Trogen,  and  in  1867  invite*!  to  become  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Biel.  In  1873  the  government 
of  Aargau  invited  liim  to  take  charge  of  its  rich  archives, 
a  task  to  which  lie  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
without,  however,  attaining  the  preat  object— the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  archives  of  the  illustrious 
"  gau  "  of  the  Aar.    He  died  Jan.  2C,  1881.    (B.  P.) 

Branson,  Alfbki»,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1793. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common-schools  and  trained 
as  a  shoemaker;  converted  July  8,  1809,  while  living 
with  an  uncle  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  licensed  to  exhort. 
Returning  to  Connecticut  the  same  year,  he  settled  at 
Bridgeport  and  began  to  hold  religious  services.  In 
1812  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  army  under 
general  Harrison.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1815, 
and  in  1818  formed  a  large  circuit  in  Huron  County,  O. 
In  1820  he  became  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference, formetl  that  year.  Here  he  labored  and  studied 
law  until  183G.  In  July,  183<>,  he  removed  to  Prairie 
du  Ch'ien,  Wis.,  to  labor  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  In 
1839  he  relinquished  his  ministerial  labors  on  account 
of  ill-health,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for 
ten  years,  during  which  period  he  filled  several  secular 
offices.  He  resumed  pastoral  work  in  1850,  and  served 
several  important  charges,  including  Prairie  du  Chicn 
district.  In  18C2  he  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the 
Thirty-first  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health  one  year  later.  He  re- 
mained on  the  superannuated  list  until  ]8C9,  when  he 
again  became  effective.  He  travelled  until  the  fall  of 
1872,  when  he  was  superannuated  for  the  last  time. 
He  was  four  times  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Conference,  and  closed  his  remarkable  career  at  Prairie 
du  Chicn,  Aug.  3, 1882.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  secular  and  religious  journals,  and  especially  to 
the  Mttkoili.-t  Quarterly  Jleciew.  He  published  his 
autobiography,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  The  Westrrn 
Pioneer,  and  also  a  Key  to  the  Apocalypse.  See  Min- 
ute* of  Annual  Conferences,  1882,  p.  308. 

Brus,  Anton',  a  Bohemian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Muglitz,  in  Moravia,  Feb.  13,  1518.  He  studied  at 
Prague,  where  he  also  received  holy  orders.  In  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  1542-45,  he  was  Austrian  chap- 
lain. In  1558  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I,  made  him 
bishop  of  Vienna,  and  in  1502  he  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
episcopal  see  of  Prague.  He  also  attended  the  council 
at  Trent.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1580.  See  Oesterreivhische 
Vierteljahrstchrift  fur  hatholisrhe.  Throloyie  (Vienna, 
1874),  where  his  biographv  is  given;  Borowv,  in  Wet- 
zer  u.  Weltes  KirchenUjcikon,  a,  v.    (B.  P.)  " 

BuchsenschUtz,  Lrnwio  Jacob  TiiEoooK,a  Lu- 
theran minister  of  Germany,  was  born  March  20,  1814. 
In  181C  he  entered  upon  his  first  ministerial  duties,  and 
in  1853  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  LUtzelslein 
diocese  in  Alsace.  In  1859  he  was  removed  to  Weyer, 
the  centre  of  his  diocese,  where  he  labored  for  twenty- 
three  vears,  zealouslv  defending  the  sacred  rights  of 
evangelical  faith.    He  died  July  6, 1882.    (B.  P.) 

Bugbee,  Lucira  H.,  I>.1>.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Gowanda,  X.  V.,  Nov.  25,  1830. 
He  was  converted  in  boyhood,  licensed  as  an  cxhorter 
at  eighteen,  graduated  from  Genesee  College  in  1853 
and  Amherst  College  in  1854,  became  teacher  in  Coop- 
erstown  Academy  in  1855.  joined  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference in  1857,  and  was  appointed  president  of  its 


university;  in  I860  was  transferred  to  the 
Conference,  and  served  several  important  stations;  m 
1805  became  president  of  the  Female  CoUege,  Erans- 
ton,  111.;  in  1868  of  that  in  Cincinnati ;  in  1875  of  Alle- 
gheny College;  being  then  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  in  which,  in  1882,  be  was  appointed  ta 
Monongahela  citv,  but  his  health  failed,  and  be  died  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1883.  See  Minutes  of  A  mm**'. 
Conferences,  1884,  p.  823;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
ism,  a.  r. 

Bulfinch,  Stephes  Gueexleaf,  D.D.,  a  V 
minister  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass..  June  It 
1809.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  in  1826,  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  Scbus1 
in  1880;  served  chiefly  as  pastor  at  Augusta,  Me,  far 
the  next  seven  years;  afterwards  preached  and  taught 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  Washington,  D.C.;  in  IMS 
became  pastor  at  Nashua,  N.  IL;  in  1852  at  Dorchester. 
Mass. ;  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  12, 1870.  He  paev 
lished  several  prose  works,  as  well  as  Poems  <  Chariest-m, 
S.  C,  1804).  See  Duvckinck,  Cyclop,  of  Amer.  Lit.  a. 
345. 

Burigny,  Jeax  I.i  \  i  sqi  i  .  a  French  historian,  was 
born  at  Khcims  in  1692,  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  8.  1785. 
He  wrote,  Traiti  de  f  .4  utoriti  du  Pape  (1720.  4  vols.) : 
— Ilitloirc  dehi  PhH>s»phie  Paienne  (1724,1754.2  wis.): 
—  Vie  de  Grotius  (Amsterdam,  1750, 1754,  2  vols.) : —  Vie 
iTErasme  (1757,  2  vols.):— Tie  du  Cardinal  Duptrrm 
( 1 768).  See  Querard,  Iax  France  L  'Jtiruire,  s.  v. ;  l>ackr. 
Eloge  de  burigny  (Paris,  1788);  Walkenaer,  BecmeUde 
Xotkes  llistorique*  (ibid.  1850),  p.  286 ;  Hiog. 
v  ii,  840;  Gams,  in  Weucr  u.  Welte  s 
s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Burleigh.  William  Hknrt,  a  reformer  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  2,  1812.  He  earfcr 
became  a  temperance  and  anti-elarerv  lecturer ;  removrd 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1837,  where  be  published  the  Chru* 
tian  Witness,  and  afterwards  the  Temperance  Banner:  in 
1843  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  editor  of  the  Christum  F rw- 
man,  soon  known  as  the  Charter  Oak ;  in  1849  to  Albanv. 
N.  Y.,  as  editor  of  the  Prohibitionist;  in  1855  to  New 
York  city  as  harbor-master,  and  subsequently  as  one 
of  the  porl-wardcni.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  March  18, 
1871.  He  was  the  author  of  Poems  (  Philadelphia. 
1841 ;  enlarged,  with  biography  by  his  wife.  New  York. 
1871).    See  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  Lit.  u.  859. 

Burns,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  was  bora  in  1807.  He  was  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Muskingum  Conference,  and 
of  the  best  known  of  his  denomination  in  Ohio;  a 
preacher,  had  good  executive  ability,  and  wherever  be 
was  stationed  the  Church  prospered.  For  some  yean 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiarv.  He  died  at 
Cadiz,  SepL  12,  1888.  See  The  Methodist 
SepL  22,  1883. 

Busaeus.    Sec  BrsKE. 

Byrom,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  born  at 
near  Manchester,  in  1 C91.  After  studying  at  M 
Taylors  School  in  London,  he  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  iu  1711,  became  a  fellow  there, 
travelled  in  France,  next  gave  lessons  in  stenography 

in  Lond  and  at  length  settled  upon  his  native  estate. 

and  died  there,  SepL  28,  1763.  He  was  of  a  mystical 
turn,  and  besides  various  miscellaneous  essays  and 
pieces,  he  published  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  (173$; 
reprinted  1773, 1814,  and  in  his  collected  poem*.  1857). 
some  of  which  are  quite  popular.  See  Chalmers,  Bky. 
Did.  a.  v. 

c. 

Caldwell,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  l>orn  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  IMP. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University;  ordained  in 
1837;  preached  at  Biggar,  Greenock,  and  Stockioo-oo- 
thc-Tccs  (Eng.) ;  came  to  America  in  1851 ; 
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pastor  successively  at  Kent,  Conn.,  Sheffield,  Ma**, 
Beardstown,  Ill..Post  Mills,  in  Thetford,  Vt ,  and  without 
charge  at  Barnard  anil  Post  Mills  until  his  death,  April 
9,  1885.    Sec  Cong.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  21. 

Calinich,  Hkrmann  Julius  Robert,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  doctor  of  philosophy  and  ihflut* 
ttfgv,  Mas  bom  in  181*4,  at  Niederfriedersdorf,  Saxony. 
In  I860  he  was  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in  Dresden, 
in  1863  deacon,  afterwards  pastor  of  St.  Jacobus,  at 
Chemnitz,  and  since  1872  pastor  primarius  of  Si.  Jaco- 
bus at  Hamburg.  He  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  13, 1883. 
He  wrote,  Luther  vnd  die  A  ugsburgische  Confession 
(Leipsic,  1861) :— Kampf  und  Untergang  des  Melanch- 
thonisutus,  etc  (ibid.  ISM) :  —  Win  Sachsen  orthodax- 
Intherisck  wurde  (ibid,  eod.)  .—Zteei  sachsische  K  antler 
(ibid.  1868)  :—Der  P&pst  und  das  olcumenische  Conril 
(ibid,  end.) : — Iter  Xaumburger  FUrtfentag  (ibid.  1870) : 
—Itt  Conrentu  A  mo  MltLXXlV.  Tor?,*  Uabito  (ibid. 
1873)  .-Or.  M.  Luther  $  Hewer  Katechismus.  Beitrag 
tur  T*x*ivi*m  dmtOm  (ibid.  1882).  (B.P.) 

Calvinus,  JtJSTCS,  a  Roman  Catholic  controver- 
sialist, was  bom  about  the  year  1570,  at  X  an  ten,  in 
CMeve.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinistic  preacher.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg  under  the  famous  Junius,  went  to 
Koine,  where  he  made  the  acqoaintance  of  Bellamin 
and  Barouius,  whose  works  he  now  studied.  After  his 
return  to  Germany,  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known.  He  published 
at  Mavence  in  1601,  fro  Snenmtmdu  GatheUea  Ramana 
EccUsia  Apologia: — Epistolarum  Catholicarum  Liber 
I'nus: — lie  Latitudine  Ecclesias  Dri,  et  Moderata  Co- 
ei  cili»t*e  Hareticorum.  The  first  two  works  were  also 
published  in  a  second  edition  at  Heidelberg  in  1756. 
His  main  work  is  Pnrsniptianum  Adrertu*  Hitreticos 
Perjn-tuarum  ex  88.  Orlhotloxis  Potissiwum  I'titribut 
Tractatus  I V  (Mavence.  100*2 ;  2d  ed.  1756)-  See  Riisa, 
ConeertHenbiUrr,  "in,  637-620;  Kobler,  in  Wetxer  u. 
Wtlte'l  Kirchenlexib,n%  a.  v.    (li.  P.) 

Cambuslang,  Waltkr,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  in  1362,  and  signed  as 
witness  the  fourteen  years'  truce  between  Scotland  and 
England,  executed  at  Edinburgh,  July  20,  1369.  Sec 
Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  176. 

Cameron,  Andrkw,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine  and  ed- 
itor, was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1822,  and  educated 
in  the  university  there.  He  early  became  connected 
with  the  press,  tirst  as  a  reporter,  and,  in  1815,  as  the 
projector  of  the  Christum  Treasurer,  later  of  the  F ret 
Church  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  He  eventual- 
ly became  pastor  at  Man-ton,  Fifeshirc,  and  in  1870  at 
St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  where  he  died  in  1877. 

Campbell,  John  M'Leod.  D.D.,  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, son  of  the  minister  at  Kilninver,  bom  May  4, 
1800,  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Row  in  1825,  and 
ordained;  deposed  in  May,  1831,  for  teaching  universal 
atonement  and  pardon,  also  that  assurance  is  necessary 
to  salvation.  He  continued  teaching  these  doctrines 
to  his  followers,  first  at  Kilninver,  and  afterwards  in  a 
chapel  at  Glasgow  until  1850.  He  died  at  Ritscneath, 
Feb.  27,  1872.  His  publications  were,  Sermons  (1831, 
2  vols.)  '.—Notes  of  Sermons:— Speech  at  the  liar  of  the 
Synod  (eod.)  -.—fitters  on  Ktejiing  a  Conscience  Void  of 
OJrnce  (1834)  :—Chritt  the  Brtini  of  Life  (Edinburgh, 
1851): — \ttmemmt  (1H54}  :—  Nature  of  the  Atonement 
(1X50):  —  Thoughts  on  Iteration  (1862).  See  Fasti 
Kccles.  Scoticante,  ii,371;  Campbell,  Memorial*  (Lond 
1877). 

Campbell,  William  Graham.  D.D.,  an  Irish 
Wesleyan  preacher,  was  ls»m  near  Sligo  in  1805.  He 
was  converted  in  1822,  and  soon  began  preaching,  his 
first  regular  appointment  being  the  Killeshandreu  Cir- 
cuit in  1831,  and  he  s|>ent  twenty-live  years  of  great 
power  in  the  general  work.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1885. 
See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  1886,  p.  35. 
XIL—X  x  x 


CARROLL 

We  notice  two  other  members  of 


Campeggio. 

this  family. 

1.  Amumaxpro,  son  of  I/mrnzn,  was  horn  at  Bologna 
in  1504.  He  was  educated  by  the  most  learned  men 
of  Italy,  and  apjsrinted,  in  1526,  by  po|>e  Clement  VII, 
as  his  father's  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Holngna. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  sessions  of  the  Trident ine  Council 
were  heal  at  his  palace.  Po|>e  Julius  HI  made  him 
cardinal  in  1661.    He  died  Sept.  20,  1654. 

2.  Camillo,  inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  and  bishop  of 
Nepi-Sutri,  who  died  in  1569,  is  the  author  of  Ik  Pri- 
mafu  Romani  Pontifcis  contra  M.  Planum  Illyricum 
(reprinted  by  Rocaberti,  in  Jiibl.  Magn.  Pontif.  vol.  vii). 
See  Gama-krctiUwald,  in  Wetzcr  u.  Welic's  Kirchrn- 
lexiion,  a.  v.;  Jochcr,  Allegemeiuet  (Jelthrten-Lexikon% 
8.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Camus,  KTIUUIRi  a  French  Jansenist  and  prelate, 
w  hs  born  Nov.  16,  1632.  In  1660  he  was  already  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  but  his  unchristian  walk  brought 
on  him  the  disfavor  of  Mazarin,  and  he  was  banished. 
Prince  Conti,  governor  of  Languedoc,  however,  received 
him,  and  brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  Jan- 
senistic  bishop,  Pavilion  of  Alet.  Louis  XIV  made  him, 
in  1671.  archbishop  of  Grenoble.  In  1686  pope  Inno- 
cent XI  made  him  cardinal,  and  he  was  present,  in 
1700,  at  the  conclave  held  at  Rome  for  the  election  of 
Clement  XI.  He  died  in  1707.  He  founded  a  clerical 
seminary  at  Grenoble.  See  (iallia  Christ,  xv,  256; 
Guarnaeei,  Hist.  Pont.  Rom.  et  Card,  i,  237;  L>yson, 
V Assemblie  de  1682,  p.  188-235;  Aruanld,  tEucres,  i, 
689  aq. ;  Bauer,  in  Wetzer  u.  Wcltea  Kirchenlexihm, 
S.V.  (U.P.) 

Caribbean  Mvtiiouxit.  Like  all  uncivilized  na- 
tions, this  people  had  but  superficial  conceptions  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  population  of  the  earth,  and 
of  a  life  beyond.  They  believed  that  heaven  was  from 
eternity;  it  encircled  an  earth  more  beautiful  and  better 
than  the  present  one.  The  latter  was  originally  soft  and 
at  rest.  A  stranger,  Ixiuguo,  gave  it  form  and  motion, 
and  put  fishes  into  the  sea.  The  origin  of  terrestrial 
animals  was  not  known,  but  human  beings  sprang  from 
the  navel  of  Luuguo.  who  first  inhabited  the  earth,  then 
died,  was  raised  to  life  again,  ami  withdrew  to  that  bet- 
ter heavenlv  world.  Men  became  worse  mid  worse,  and 
because  they  did  not  make  any  sacrifices  to  the  goda 
the  latter  sent  a  great  flood,  by  which  all  men  save  a 
few  were  destroyed.  The  first  men  lived  very  long, 
some  of  them  being  changed  into  stars  and  made  im- 
mortal for  their  good  works.  After  the  flood  they  lived 
in  poverty  ami  want.  The  Caribs,  however,  expected 
a  happier  existence  in  that  Upper  world — lietter  houses, 
more  food,  more  women,  no  work,  no  sickness,  but  an 
unbroken  life  of  pleasure.  They  worshipped  the  BUR 
and  moon,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  they 
fasted  for  a  number  of  days.  Very  seldom  did  they 
make  sacrifices,  for  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
gods  have  no  need  of  human  service. 

CarraBCO,  Axtosio,  a  leading  Spanish  Profestnnt 
preacher,  was  born  in  Malaga,  Jan.  19,  1*43.  He  *as 
converted  in  youth,  and  was  imprisoned  for  Bible  read- 
ing, but  released  in  1863  at  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  After  studying  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, he  returned  to  Spain  in  IK6H,  and  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  true  gosjwl  there,  be- 
coming pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in  Madrid.  On  his 
way  home  from  a  visit  to  America  he  was  drowned  by 
the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Yillt  dn  /lane.  Nov.  22, 1873. 
See  Rtjtort  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  1874,  p.  704. 

Carroll,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  was  Imrn  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Aug. 
8,  1809.    In  1818  his  parents  went  to  Toronto,  where 
I  he  was  converted.    In  1827  he  entered  the  itinerant 
ranks,  in  which  he  occupied  prominent  stations  in  Can- 
ada, London. Toronto,  Kingston,  Ottawa,  and  elsewhere. 
>  He  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Dec.  13,  188-1.    For  nearly 
|  thirty  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  districts  in  which 
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bis  appointment*  were  located.  He  was  a  most  faith- 
ful and  laborious  |»a~t«T.  Besides  the  history  of  his 
early  years,  called  My  /Joy  Lift,  he  published  several 
small  volumes,  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles,  especially  Cute  and  his  Contemporaries  (Toron- 
to, 1867,  5  vols.).  See  Christian  Guardian,  Dec  17, 
1884. 

Caahmerian  Version  or  nta  ScKtrMunL  Of 
late  the  work  of  translation  into  this  dialect  has  again 
lieen  resumed,  for  the  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  188-1  states  that  the  Kev.  T. 
R.  Wade,  formerly  of  Triuagar,  now  of  Amritsar,  has 
completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Test- on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  six  years,  and  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  same  society  for  lwj  we  read  that  the 
New  Test,  has  been  published.    (BL  P.) 

Caswell,  Ki»waki>,  an  English  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Yatehy.  in  Ilam|ishire,  July  15,  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  Rrasennose  College,  Oxford,  or- 
dained presbyter  in  1839,  in  1X40  Ixn-arne  curate  of 
Stratford-uuder-Castle,  in  1847  joined  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  died  .Ian.  2,  1878.  Besides  several 
prose  works,  he  published  metrical  translations  of  many 
medieval  hymns,  entitled  l.yra  Catholica  (1848),  and 
other  poetical  effusions,  collected  in  Hymns  and  Poena 
(1873). 

Catholic  Emancipation,  an  enactment  to  re- 
lieve Roman  Catholics  of  the  civil  and  religious  disabili 
ties  imposed  by  the  laws  passed  in  the  time,  chiefly,  of 
Elizabeth.  These  forbade  a  Catholic  priest  receiving 
a  neophyte  into  the  Church  in  Kngland  under  penalty 
of  death  ;  Jesuit*  forfaited  life  by  appearing  in  the  coun- 
try; no  man  could  plead  at  law  or  become  a  school- 
master, or  hold  any  office,  esjiecially  in  Ireland,  without 
taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  against  trausob- 
staniiation.  All  this  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament of  April  23,  182*.).  wince  which  time  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  enjoyed  equal  protection  and  lib- 
erty before  the  law. 

Cawood,  John,  an  E(igU»h  clergyman  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  March  18, 1775.  Me 
graduated  from  St.  Edmund's  Hall.  Oxford,  in  1801  ;  be- 
came curate  at  Hibbcsford,  Dow  les,  and  Bewdlev,  and 
died  Nov.  7,  1872.  Besides  several  prose  works,  he 
published  occasional  hymns,  a  number  of  which  were 
inserted  in  GKteriH's  collection, and  the  one  beginning 
"  Hark,  what  mean  those  holy  voices,"  has  become  es- 
pecially  popular. 

Chandler,  George  Clinton,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Chester,  Vb,  March  19,  1807.  He 
was  baptized  in  1825,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1831; 
graduated  from  Madison  University  in  1K35,  and  from 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1838;  preached  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  at  Terra  Haute, 
Ind. ;  became  pastor  at  Indianapolis  in  1X39,  president 
of  Franklin  College  in  1813,  in  1850  of  the  new  Buptist 
college  in  Oregon,  but  soon  resumed  missionary  work ; 
became  pastor  at  Dalles  in  1874,  and  died  there  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  See  Cat  heart,  Uaptut  h'tuy- 
cl»p.  s.  v. 

Chandler,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Wit  ley,  in  Surrey,  June  Iti,  INKS.  He  grad- 
uated from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1827; 
became  vicar  of  Witley  in  1*37,  afterwards  rural  dean, 
and  died  at  Putney,  July  1.  187 1>.  Besides  some  prime 
productions,  he  published  translations  called  Hymn*  of 
the  Primitive  Church  (1X37),  of  which  several  have  been 
inserted  in  most  hymnals. 

Channing,  William  Hkxbt,  a  Unitarian  divine, 
nephew  of  Ur.  William  E.  Channing,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, May  25,  1*10.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1029,  and  from  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1833; 
was  ordained  in  1X39;  successively  served  independent 
congregation*  at  Meadville  (Pa.),  New  York  citv,  Cin- 
0.,  Nashua,  N.  11.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester, 


N.  Y.,  and  Liverpool,  Eng..  ami  finally  resided 
charge  in  London  until  his  death,  Dec.  24.  I8xt.  He 
edited  various  jcamials,  wrote  frequently  f.>r  t  he  rexw-n. 
and  was  the  author  of  several  mmm  and  menx-u*. 
particularly  of  his  uncle  (1848,  3  vol*.). 

Chaplin,  Chaulk-h  Ckawkokp,  D.D„  a  Bapri-t 
minister,  was  bom  at  Danville.  Vs.,  Sept.  22.  I  sol.  IU 
was  converted  in  1853,  spent  two  years  in  ltichws*j 

,  College,  became  pastor  at  Danville  in  1X5*3.  at  « >*ri:» 
Inmiugh,  Ky..  in  1X70,  at  Paducah  in  1X73,  and  dird  st 
Bremana,  Texas,  Nov.  2,  1884.    See  Cathcart,  lUysui 

j  Eiicychrp.  8.  V. 

j     Chapman.  Robkbt  Martix,  D.D-,  a  Pr.rfe^iei 
Episropal  clergyman,  was  bom  at   Petersburg.  Vs_ 
.  April  20, 1810.    He  was  ten  year*  president  of  I  be  Xat< 

(  University,  Viucennes,  Ind.;  rector  ffirsasrtljr  at  Jt{- 

fersonville.  Ind.,  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.,  Sacramento  n- j 
Oakland.  Cal..  and  died  at  Los  (iatos,  April  X.  j 

Cbaae,  Bknjamix,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mim«ier. 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  Nov. 20,  17X9.  He 
uated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1X14,  and  Ul-*>.i 
as  a  missionary  in  Louisiana;  in  182X  took  charge  .4 
"Carmel  Church,"  ten  miles  south  of  Natchez.  Mis..: 
in  1830  became  Bible  agent  in  the  South-western  »utt*; 
in  1840  declined  in  health,  and  died  Oct,  1 1,  187o.  >^ 
Nevin,  Prtsbyterian  I  mycl<>p.  a.  v. 

Christian,  Jamks  W„  D.DM  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  wa»  born  in  M»-r- 
riweather  County,  Oa.,  in  1844.  He  wa«  e»*i  verted  in 
early  manhood,  licensed  to  preach  in  I*»X,  nilsnillli 
into  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1872,  laU.red  on  the 
Fredonia  Circuit,  at  Montieello,  and  at  Birniiugbam ; 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Alabama  Chi-i**i.tn  I <ir— 
cafe  in  1881,  and  died  Oct.  7,  See  A/^mtr,  f 

Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  &  Church,  South,  18*2, 
p.  79. 

Clarke,  Dorua,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minintir 
was  bom  at  Westhampton,  Mass..  Jan.  2,  1797.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1817,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was  t«a-f>r  at 
Blandford,  Mass.,  from  1823  to  1825;  at  Chicopee  rails, 
from  1835  to  1840;  editor  thereafter  of  various  rtli^v-srt 
journals,  ami  died  March  8,  18X4.  He  was  the  a..rh  .r 
of  numerous  popular  works.  See  Cany.  i  ear-bo..k,  lsxi. 
p.  20. 

Clarke,  Henry  Steele,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Somers,  Omru.  in  18 IN.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1841  ;  became  na*t'«r 
first  at  Willoughby,  O. ;  in  1849  at  Manchester.  N.  H.. 
in  1852  of  the  Central  Church.  Philadelphia,  and  dwd 
Jan.  17,  1864.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  Hist.  Almanac,  18*5, 
p.  83. 

CI  ark  son.  Robkrt  Harpkr,  D.D.,  LL.D„  a  bi«h- 
o|>  of  i he  Protestant  Episco|ial  Church,  was  b»»m  at 
OettyslMirg.  Pa..  Nov  19,  1X26.  He  graduated  fr.*n 
Pennsylvania  College  in  1844,  and  studied  tlte»l«>£v  at 
St.  James's  College;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1X4*:  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Chicago,  in  1*4$: 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nebraska,  Nov.  15,  1865.  and 
died  March  10,  IXX4. 

Cleptomania.   See  Klkttomaxia. 

Clinch,  Joskfii  H.,  D.D„  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  Ijorn  Jan.  30,  1806.  He  nerved  as 
rector  of  St.  Matthews  Church,  South  Boston,  *a* 
secretary  of  the  Dioceaau  Convention,  and  died  Julv  5, 
1884. 

Clone,  Frascis,  D.D..  an  Anglican  divine,  was  b>>ra 
near  Alton,  Hampshire,  in  1797.  He  graduated  fp-ai 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1820;  became  cur»u 
of  the  Lawford  Church,  near  Rugby;  in  1*22  „(  WeJ- 
lesden  and  Kingsbury,  Middlesex;  in  1X24  at  Chel- 
tenham, in  1856  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  died  Dec  K 
1882. 

Clone,  WiLUAJt,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Method* 
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Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County, 
Va.,  in  1809.  He  entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in 
1833,  and  was  identified  with  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference from  it*  organization.  He  spent  nearly  fifty 
years  in  I  he  itinerant  ministry,  twenty-eight  of  them 
"as  presiding  elder;  and  was  many  times  a  delegate  to 
the  GtMfal  Conference.  His  ability  as  a  debater  was 
unsurpassed.  He  died  in  Enfield,  N.  C,  July  8,  1882. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  M.  K.  Church 
South,  18h2,  p.  109. 

Coan,  Titus,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Feb.  I,  1H01.  He  j«'ine*l 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kiga,  N.  i\,  in  1828;  stud- 
ied privately,  graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1833,  was  ordained  the  same  year  a  missionary 
to  Patagonia,  in  1835  went  to  Hawaii,  where  he  labored 
with  great  success  at  Hilo  until  his  death,  Dec.l,  1882. 
Besides  some  tracts,  essavs,  etc.,  he  published  Adventures 
in  Patao,mut  (1880)  —Life  in  Hawaii  (1882).  See 
Cong.  Year-book.  1884,  p.  21. 

Cochran,  William  Portkr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1803. 
He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1824,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1827;  was  or- 
dained au  evangelist  in  1829,  tweame  stated  supply  at 
Columbus,  Mo.,  the  same  year,  at  Palmyra  in  1834.  at 
Big  Creek  in  184t,  pnstor  there  in  18n7.  preached  in 
various  churches  in  1861,  was  pastor  at  Millerstown  in 
1807,  and  evangelist  fn.m  1809  until  his  death  near 
West  Ely,  Mo.,  Dec.  25.  1884.  See  AYcro/.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Hem.  1885,  p.  14. 

Cocker,  Bksjamin  Franklin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  divine,  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1821.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  Wcsleyan, 
converted  in  early  life,  and  at  eighteen  became  a  local 
preacher.  He  was  educated  at  King  James's  Gram- 
mar-school for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  after 
sending  several  years  in  business  in  England,  and 
from  1850  several  more  in  Australia,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1850,  settled  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  the  next  year 
joined  the  Detroit  Conference, being  sent  to  Palmyra; 
the  following  year  was  stationed  at  Adrian,  afterwards 
at  Vjwilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Adrian;  ami  in  1809  was 
ap|M>iuted  professor  of  philosophy  in  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, a  |>ositioii  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  April 
8,  1883.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  brilliant  writer, 
lie  was  the  author  of,  Christianity  ami  Creek  Philoso- 
phy :  —  Thtislic  Conception  of  the  World :  — Student's 
Hand-book  of  Philosophy.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1883,  p.  315. 

Coggeshall,  SAMDBL  D.,  D.D..  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass..  Feb.  18,  1811. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  preach;  was  admitted  in  1832  into  the  New 
England  Conference,  in  which  and  (after  1840)  in  the 
Providence  (now  the  New  England  Southern)  Confer- 
ence he  occupied  important  positions  until  his  death. 
OcL  30,  1885.  By  private  studies  he  acquired  a  good 
degree  of  scholarship,  and  was  well  known  as  a  writer, 
esj»eciallv  on  historical  subjects,  in  the  periodicals  of 
his  denomination,  See  Minutes  of  A  tmuul  Conferences, 
1880,  p.  90. 

Colt, Thomas  WlNTimor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  divine,  was  born  at  New  London.  Conn.,  June 
28,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1821 ; 
became  rector  of  Sl  Peter's.  Salem,  Ma**.,  in  1827;  of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1829;  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  Rochclle,  N.  Y..  in  1839;  afterwards  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Troy ;  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  professor  of  Trinity  College.  Hartford, 
in  1849;  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1872,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death.  June  21,  1885.  He  was  the  author  of.  Theolog- 
ical Commonplace  B^k  (1832,  1867): — Remark*  on 
Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  etc.  (1833)  .-Bible  in 


Paragraphs  (1834;  an  abridgment  of  Townsend'a 
Chronological  Bible,  which  he  also  edited  in  full,  1837) : 
— Puritanism  (1844),  besides  frequent  contributions  to 
the  journals  of  his  denomination. 

Colleges,  American.    The  methods  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  adopted  in  these  institutions  nam- 
rallv  grew  out  of  those  pursued  in  the  educational  es- 
tablishments of  the  mother  country, especially  the  great 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  the 
colleges  proper  are  subordinate  or  detailed  schools.  Sec 
Univkkmitiks,  BvMOPKAN.    In  a  few,  chiefly  the  older 
and  better-endowed  colleges  of  the  Eastern  ami  Middle 
Slates,  the  original  academic  foundation  has  gradually 
expanded  into  a  fully-developed  university,  and  in  many 
of  the  newer  institutions  the  entire  curriculum  has  been 
laid  out  for  future  completion;  hence  ihe  use  of  the 
title  "university"  has  been  not  altogether  inappropri- 
ate, although  few  American  educational  incorporation! 
cover  the  entire  field  of  liberal  arts  and  learned  profes- 
sions.   In  one  instance,  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  European  idea  has  been  substantially 
adopted,  but  without  any  local  apparatus  of  buildings, 
teachers,  or  personal  instruction.     Special  schools  of 
technical  training  are  generally  relied  upon  to  supple- 
ment the  literary  course  in  the  department!  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  engineering,  etc.    See  Theologi- 
cal Skminari Kb.    In  many  of  the  newer  colleges  of 
America,  and  in  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  lathes  are  now 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  and  honors  of  study  and 
graduation,  and  there  are  numerous  instil ut ions,  often 
styled  "  Female  Colleges,"  in  which  women  exclusively 
have  nearly  equal  literary  advantages,  besides  the  or- 
namental branches  more  appropriate  to  their  sphere. 
The  honorary  degrees  (A.B.,  etc.)  are  in  America  some- 
times conferred  by  schools  which* in  reality  are  little 
above  the  rank  of  ordinary  u  academics."    See  Edi- 

CATION. 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  Report 
of  the  (U.  S.)  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1883-84 
(the  latest  return).  Detailed  information  on  nearly  all 
the  colleges  may  be  found  in  Kiddle  and  Schema  Cy- 
••i„}.o  di;  of  Education,  under  the  title  of  each. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 
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Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Dakota  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Georgia  

Illinois.  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine.  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota.  

Missis,  i 
Mfssonr 

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Inland  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee.  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  Terriiory. 
Wisconsin  


African  Meth.  Boise . 

Assoc.  Kef  Fresh  

Baptist  

Christian  

Congregational  

Cong,  and  Piesb  

Cumb.  Presb  

Disciples.  

Evangelical  

Evangelical  Associate. 
Evangelical  Lutheran, 

Fi  lends  

Free-will  Baptist  

German  Baptist  

German  Meih.  Episc. 

Hebrew  

Lutheran  

Methodl-t  Episcopal. 
Meth.  Episc.  South... 

Meth.  1'rotesiant  

New  Church   

Non-seciai  ian  

Pre-hvterian   

Presb".  Old  St  vie  

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Reformed  

Reformed  Dutch  


0 
8fi 
1 
» 

11 
1 
8 

» 
8 

7 


Roman  Catholic  

Sevenih-ilny  AdvciiMst 
Southern  Presbyterian 

United  Brethren  

I'tiited  l're»b\ teriau. . 
Univcrsnlist  .".  

Total  


8 
1 

86 
II 

ir> 

8 
A 

1 
1 
1 
11 

4 
4 

8 
8 
1 

8 
?€ 
1« 

2 
1 

e» 

2V» 
1 

10 
9 
1 
1 

M 
8 
1 
7 
8 
4 
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1701 
1746 
1748 
KM 
lTtlft 
1770 
1771 
1770 
17*'2 
17S3 
17sfi 
17sj» 
17S» 
171>8 
17V4 

U9n 

171W 


Harvard  ('..liege.  

Yale  College.   

College  of  New  Jersev  

University  of  ]Vnu»ylvaiiiti . . 

Columbia  (.'"liege.  

Brown  University  

Dartmouth  College.  

Kutgers  College  ... 

Ilumpdeu-Siilney  College  

Washington  College  

DickiniMiti  College  

College  of  Charleston.  

St.  John'*  College  

Georgetown  College  

William*  College.  

Greeneville  Coileue  

University  ur  Ninth  Carolina. 
Union  College  


Cambridge,  Mam  

New  Haven,  Conn  

Princeton,  N  J  

Philadelphia.  Pa.   

New  York  cllv,  N.  Y  

Providence,  A  I  

Hanover,  N.  II....  

New  Brunswick,  N.  J  

Hiimndeti-Sidiie.v  College,  Va. 

Cliesiertown,  Mil  

Carlisle,  Pa.  

Charleston,  8.  C  

A  nun  poll*,  Md  

West  Washington,  D.  C  

William-town,  Mast  

Ttifcnlnm,  Tenn  

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  

Schenectady,  N.  Y  


Uultarian  

Congregational, 
sbyterian.... 


Prot.  Episcopal... 

BaptUt  

Congregational. . . 
Dntch  Reformed.. 


Roman  Catholic 
Congregational. . 
Presbyterian  


1<H0 

41 

4"  Lai 

to 

1+3 

14 

iNi 

1 « 

— .\ 
* » v 

15 

I  *i 

A 

71 

S 

3^ 

7 

yu 

6 

17 

8 

m 

*S 

n« 

17 

*73 

4 

19 

13 

la* 

19 

119 

Collier,  Wiu.iam,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
March  11,  1808.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  be- 
came a  local  preacher.  In  1828  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  in  1829  was  admitted 
into  the  Maryland  Conference,  in  1851  transferred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  in  1858  to  the  Muskin- 
gum Conference,  hi  all  which  he  took  prominent 
tions,  being  several  limes  president.  He  held  a  super- 
annuated relation  from  1H63  to  I KG9,  and  again  from 
1X74  until  his  death,  Julv  12,  1884.  He  was  a  power- 
ful preacher.    See  Mtlkodi*  Recvrtter,  Sept.  20,  18*4. 

Conceptual! am,  n  term  used  to  designate  that 
form  of  speculative  philosophy  which  di»es  not  deny  the 
reality  of  objective  existences,  but  still  holds  them  to 
be  certain  only  as  results  of  subjective  perception  or 
cognition.  It  was  substantially  that  of  Ala-lard,  Peter 
the  LomlMird,  and  Albert  the  (ircat.  See  Nominalism 
and  Kkalinm.  It  has  recently  been  revived  in  a  mod- 
ified form  by  Kant,  1  .otze,  and  others, 

Concursus  Divlnus,  a  term  used  in  scholastic 
philosophy  to  designate  the  coincidence  between  the 
divine  agency,  as  a  Jiiuil  must,  and  natural  agencies, 
as  the  rjHcimt  cause  of  events  and  processes.  It  was 
elaborated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  ami  a  similar  distinc- 
tion may  be  traced  in  the  discusaiuns  on  the  human 
will  and  scientific  evolution. 

Condi t,  KtWKRT  WotroBOTV,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Stillwater,  N.  V.,  Sept.  17,  1796. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1814, 
was  licensed  in  181H,  and  after  preaching  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia,  settled  as  pastor  at  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  from  December,  1X20,  to  April,  1830,  and  at  <>*- 
wego,  from  April,  1831,  until  his  death,  Feb.  II,  1871. 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  active  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical work.  See  tien.  Cat.  of  Auburn  Theol.  Sem. 
1883,  p.  241  ;  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Hncyclo}).  s.  v. 

Coombe,  Pknnki,  a  noted  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  Aug.  5,  1K||.  He 
was  converted  in  18211;  received  a  good  Knglish  educa- 
tion; tilled  a  vacancy  as  preacher  at  Klkinglon,  Md., 
in  1834,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  into  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  in  which  he  occupied  im|H>rtaul 
positions,  as  preacher,  presiding  elder,  and  agent  for  va- 
rious Church  enterprises,  and  esj»ecially  in  the  temi>er- 
auce  cause,  until  Ida  death,  near  Philadelphia,  .Ian.  31, 
1XK1.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1884,  p.  81. 

Cooper,  .1.  T.,  D.D..  a  Methodist  Kpiscopal  minis- 
ter, was  Is.rn  at  D.ver,  I>el.,  March  If.,  1*416.  He  was 
converted  when  about  twenty-three  years  old,  entered 
tlie  Philatlelpbia  Conference  in  1834,  ami  in  it  occupied 
important  stations  until  the  failure  of  his  health,  in 
1851,  after  which  he  lalajred  occasionally,  chicrlv  in  the 
Wilmington  Conference,  until  his  death',  April  12, 1884. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  84. 


Coppin  TCopyn,  or  Coppine  .  Johx.  a 
(some  say  a  minister)  of  Hury  St.  Kdmimds.  Kng_  ■ 
imprisoned  in  1670  for  holding  public  religious  servk 
and  hanged,  June  5,  1683,  as  a  disseminator  of  Iteretical 
books.    See  Dexter,  Congregationalism,  p.  210. 

Cotter  ill,  Thomas,  an  Knglish  clergyman  and 
poet,  waa  bom  at  Cannock.  Staffordshire,  iH-c  4,  177 v. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  or- 
dained in  1806;  labored  in  the  ministry  successively  at 
Tutbuty,  ljinc  Kud,  in  the  Staffordshire  {lotteries,  and 
at  St,  Paul  s,  Sheffield  (1817),  until  his  death.  Dee.  29, 
1823.  Besides  a  book  of  family  prayers,  be  published 
(aided  by  James  Montgomery)  a  He  tectum  of  /W«w 
ami  Hymns  (1H19),  among  which  the  version  of  Psa.  cut. 
beginning  M  O  bleaa  the  liord,  my  soul,"  has  became 
cstieeially  popular.  Mrs.  M.  J.  CotteriU'a  hymn,  -0 
thou  who  hast  at  thy  command,  The  hearts  of  all  men 
in  thy  hand,"  is  from  the  same  collection. 

Cotton,  Natiianiki,  an  Knglish  physician  ant 
poet,  waa  bom  in  1707.  He  studied  medicine  at  Ley. 
den  under  IV  ■<  i  have,  established  an  asylum  for  lunatics 
tirst  at  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  St, 
Albans,  and  died  Aug.  2,  1788.  Besides  two  medical 
books,  he  published  I'isvms  in  Verse  (1761,  and  since). 
His  works,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  were  edited  by  hit 
son  (1791,  2  vols.).    Sec  Chalmers,  Hiog.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  an  Knglish  poet,  waa  born  ia 
London  in  1618,  and  educated  at  Westminster  Scho>4, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1 643  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Oxford  on  account  of  his  rDTaiudc 
sentiments,  and  afterwards  left  Kngland  for  ten  years, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  studious  retirement 
He  died  at  Chertsey,  July  28,  1667.  Besides  ...m* 
scientinc  and  philosophical  treatises,  he  published  many 
poems,  which,  however,  are  now  little  valued.  See 
Chalmers,  Hiog.  /H>*t.  a.  v. 

Craik,  Jamics,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1  -  .  Ht 
grailuated  from  the  Transylvania  University  ;  practiced 
law  at  Kanawha,  W.  Va. ;  was  ordained  in  1X39;  tu 
rector  five  years  at  Weston,  and  thereafter  of  Chri-t 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  until  his  death.  June  9.  I*8i 
He  was  president  of  the  (General  Convention  in  l*6a. 
IK»>8,  1871,  and  1874,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky. 

Crane,  William  Carkt,  D.D.,  LL.IX,  a  Baptist 
minister  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Richmond.  Va, 
March  17,  1816.  He  graduated  from  Columbian  Col- 
lege. D.  C. ;  was  converted  in  1832,  and  ordained  in 
|M3X;  was  pastor  successively  at  Montgomery,  Abu 
Columbus,  Yieksburg,  and  Yaxoo  City,  Miss.,  from  18S9 
to  1861 ;  in  1863  president  of  Baylor  University,  Texas, 
and  died  Feb.  26, 1885.  See  Cathcart,  Hajdist  Encyekp. 
s.  v. 

Cretenet,  JACQnta,  a  noted  French  eccWitsric, 
was  bom  at  Charoplitte  (Franche  Comic)  in  1604.  Be 
studied  surgery  at  Lyous,  and  devoted,  himself  to  U» 
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ief  of  the  victims  of  the  memorable  plague  in  that 
v.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  brought 
OB  a  large  property,  he  entered  the  clerical  state,  and 
i ruled  the  order  of  Josephista,  devoted  to  missions  and 
tication,  which  met  with  much  opposition,  the  head 
rase  If  being  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of 

cms.  Cretenet  died  at  Mont  beel,  Sept.  1,1666.  See 
oefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  GMrak,  a,  v. 

Grossman,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman  and 
K>t,  wm  born  at  Bradley,  Suffolk,  in  18*24;  became 

el>en<lary  of  the  first  stall  at  Bristol  in  1667,  dean  in 
>83,  and  died  Feb.  4,  1684.  Besides  Sermons,  be  pnb- 
nheti    The  Young  Man's  Meditations  (1664,  1863), 

hich  contains  several  popular  hymns. 

Cruelty  to  Animals  is  a  subject  which  ha*  lately 
ttracfed  much  public  attention  from  moralists  and 
•^islatora.    The  principle  upon  which  owners  are  re- 
trained from  exercising  unnecessary  severity  in  the 
rent  men  t  of  their  beasts  is  not,  as  often  imagined,  be- 
au re  brutes  have  any  moral  rights  in  themselves,  but 
«  online  society  requires  to  be  protected  from  exhibitions 
•f  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  these  not  only  outrage  the  feei- 
ng;* of  humane  spectators,  but  also  tend  to  generate 
erocity  in  the  individuals  who  practice  such  excess, 
ind  thus  render  them  dangerous  to  their  fellow -beings. 
Dn  this  ground  Christianity,  as  soon  as  it  succeeded  in 
gaining  control  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, abolished  the  atrocious  customs  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, not  even  allowing  beasts  to  contend  with  each 
nther  in  mortal  combat  for  the  amusement  of  the  popu- 
lace; and  the  same  benign  influence  has  nearly  l»an- 
ished  the  bull-fight,  the  cock-pit,  and  pigeon-shooting, 
as  sports,  from  Christendom.    Wanton  infliction  of 
suffering  is  at  variance  wiih  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Gospel,  and  invariably  reacts  with  injury  upon  its 
perpetrator.    Kven  criminals  are  not  to  be  executed 
with  needless  severity,  nor  with  prolonged  or  aggra- 
vated misery.    Fain  may  be,  often  must  lie,  inflicted, 
and  that  of  intense  character,  but  never  unnecessarily 
nor  for  the  gratification  of  revenge,  malice,  or  barUrity. 
The  heavenly  Father  himself,  like  the  wise  surgeon, 
cuts  keenly  and  cauterize*  sorely,  but  only  for  the  good 
of  the  sufferer.    So  the  human  lord  of  creation  has  a 
right  to  take  the  life  of  inferior  creatures  when  this  is 
subservient  to  his  own  or  others'  important  advantage, 
but  he  is  not  authorized  to  *u|teradd  torture.    The  mod- 
ern laws  passed  in  most  Christian  countries  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals  have  this  principle  for  their  only 
legitimate  foundation.    Hence  they  should  Ik?  judi- 
ciously administered,  so  as  not  rashly  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  right*  of  ownership,  nor  subject  parties  to 
vexatious  interference.    The  practice  of  ririsectivn  for 
scientific  and  medical  pur-Koes  has  especially  been,  in 
our  judgment,  unduly  restrained  by  some  of  the  enact- 
ments in  certain  states  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  valuable  information  to  be  acquired  by  this  means 
alone  should  not  be  lost  for  squeamish  regard  to  nervous 
individuals,  who  are  not  compelled  nor  expected  to  wit- 
ness such  operations.   Provided  no  unnecessary  amount 
of  pain  is  caused  the  animal,  nor  any  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances introduced  into  the  operation,  these  experi- 
ments should  be  fostered  by  the  statute  law,  rather  than 
repressed.    They  ought  doubtless  to  be  placed  under 
regulation,  but  not  prohibited.    They  should,  of  course, 
1h>  performed  in  private,  and  by  scientific  practitioners. 
When  carried  on  properly  they  are  a  means  of  mercy 
and  not  an  act  of  inhumanity. 

Cur  ran,  Richard  Alol'tTCl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Mifllintown,  Pa.,  July  15,  1808. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1834,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1837;  was  li- 
censed the  same  year,  and  became  stated  supply  at 
various  churches  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  antl  Georgia  un- 
til 1842,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  several  churches 
Micccasivelv,  in  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  teaching  occa- 
sionally at  the  same  time  until  1875,  when  he  retired 


to  Indiana.  He  died  there,  March  26, 1883.  See  NecroL 
Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Son,  1884,  p.  22. 

Currey,  George,  D.D..  an  English  divine,  was 
horn  in  I/>ndon.  April  7. 1816,  and  educated  at  Charter- 
house School  and  St.  .John's  College,  Cambridge,  grad- 
uating in  1838.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  hitter  in 
1839,  in  1840  a  lecturer,  in  1844  a  tutor,  in  1845  White- 
hall preacher,  in  1849  preacher  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  in  1871  ita  master.    He  died  Feb.  7, 1882. 

D. 

Dabentonne.   Sec  Dai-bev-tonse. 

Damon,  Sami kl  Chenery,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  llolden,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1815.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1836,  attended 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  two  years,  gradu- 
ating from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1841 ; 
was  ordained  seaman's  chaplain  and  editor  of  The 
Friend,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  from  18-12  until  his  death, 
Feb.  7,  1885.  He  published  numerous  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. See  Cong.  Year-book;  1886.  p.  22 ;  XecroL  Report 
of  Princeton  Tkeol.  Sent.  1885,  p.  38. 

Da vi ea.  Benjamin,  Ph.D.,  I.LIX,  a  Baptist  schol- 
ar, was  bom  at  Wern,  near  St.  Clear's,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales,  Feb.  26, 1814.  He  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  entered  Bristol  College  in 
1830,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Glas- 
;  gow,  and  finally  at  Leipsic;  in  1838  took  charce  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Institution  at  Montreal.  Canada : 
in  1844  of  Stepney  College,  England;  in  1*47  became 
professor  in  McGill  College,  Montreal;  in  1857  in  Sten- 
nev  College;  then  removed  to  Regent's  Park,  London, 
and  died  July  19, 1875.  He  was  active  in  philological 
and  Biblical  labors,  and  published  numerous  works  in 
that  line.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bible  Revision 
Committee.  See  (Loud.)  Jiaptist  Hand-book;  1876, 
p.  341. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  an  English  writer,  was  bom  at 
I  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  1570.  He  graduated  from  Queen's 
i  College,  Oxford,  in  1590,  studied  law,  became  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  1601,  in  1603  solicitor-general  of  Ire- 
land, in  1608  chief-justice  in  England,  in  1616  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  died  Dec.  7, 1626.  Besides  several  po- 
litical essays  he  published  a  somewhat  noted  poem, 
entitled  \osce  Teipsum  (Loud.  1594,  and  often).  See 
Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Dead,  Book  of  the.    See  Ritual  or  the  Dead. 

Dean,  James  Alexander.  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Hubbanlton,  Vt.,  April  3. 
IM23.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University.  Conn., 
in  1847;  studied  one  year  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
innry ;  taught  for  several  years  in  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  joining  meanwhile  (1852)  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  later  (I860)  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he 
occupied  important  stations  until  IM72.  after  which  he 
was  engaged  by  turns  as  teacher,  preacher,  and  author 
until  his  death,  March  80,  1885.  See  Alumni  Reconl 
of  Wesleyan  University,  1883,  p.  81,  564  ;  Minuter  of  An- 
nual  Conferences,  1886,  p.  81. 

De  Koven,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  Jan.  24,  1819,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.  He  studied  some  time  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity there,  then  travelled  in  Europe,  studied  theol- 
ogy under  Dr.  Jarvis  at  Middletown,  in  1842  became 
instructor  of  modern  languages  in  the  university  there, 
in  1844  rector  at  East  Haddam,  in  1845  assistant  min- 
ister of  Christ  Church,  New  York  city,  in  1848  rector 
at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  in  1862  professor  in  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Coiiu.,  and  died  at  Engel- 
burg,  Switzerland,  July  10,  1884. 

Deshon,  Giles  Hknry,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn.,  March 
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31,  1820.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840, 
■nd  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.)  in 
1813;  ministered  thereafter  at  Windham,  Conn.,  until 
1844,  at  South  (ilastonhory  until  1  MM,  and  at  Meriden 
from  1850  until  his  death,  Jan.  1,  18X3. 

Dickinson,  John,  LL.D..  an  English  Independent 
minister,  was  bom  near  Whitby,  Oct.  27,  1797.  He 
was  received  as  a  preacher  among  the  Wesleyana,  but 
left  them  to  study  under  Dr.  YVardlaw  at  (ilasgow,  and 
at  the  Kdin burgh  Cuiversity.  In  183M  he  became  pas- 
tor  at  Kilmarnock,  in  IMo*  at  Huunsluw,  in  1852  at 
Hun\  Lancashire,  ami  in  1857  at  Hridlingtoii,  w  here  he 
died,  Oct.  5,  18M.  Sec  .Loud.)  Co,,g.  Yew-hook,  1885, 
p.  190. 

Diefendorf,  Sakokus,  O.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, wu  born  at  Minden,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  181o\  He 
graduateil  from  Yale  College  in  1830;  liecame  pastor 
of  Naahville  and  Hopewell  churches,  in  Ohio,  in  1M5; 
in  1M9  professor  in  Vermilion  Institute,  where  he  re- 
mained, with  some  pastoral  and  educational  changes  in 
the  interim,  until  his  death,  Feb.  14,  1MM4.  See  Nevin, 
Avail,  Emcfdop.  s.  v. 

Dirck.  CoWdCUUB  Lansino,  P.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  ljinsingbiirgh,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 
1785.  He  liecame  pastor  at  Onondaga  in  1M07,  at 
Stillwater  in  MI4,  at  Park  Street,  Hoston,  Mass.,  in 
181*5,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (First  Church),  in  1817.  at  I'tica 
(Second  Church)  in  1829,  at  Houston  Street,  New  York 
city,  in  1X33,  resided  in  Auburn  from  1835  to  1838,  in 
IlliiKiis  in  1M39,  was  pastor  successively  at  Plica,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Auburn  until  18li»,  of  churches  in  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn  until  1855,  and  died  March  19,1857. 
He  was  also  a  professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
from  ltttl  to  1826.    See  Nevin,  l're»h.  Encycly.  s,  v.  * 

Disembodied  State  op  thk  Soul  aftkr 
DkATH(  In  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  essen- 
tial nature,  whether  of  matter  or  spirit,  and  of  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion, we  are  able  to  predicate  very  little  with  certainty 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its  separation 
from  the  body.  Neither  science  nor  revelation  affords 
us  much  positive  information  on  the  subject.  After  all 
the  long  and  earnest  inquiries  of  Chri*tian  as  well  as 
pagan  philosophers  a  few  general  |*oiiits  only  have  been 
definitely  ascertained.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  summed  up 
in  the  two  following  propositions.    See  Psvciioi>m;v. 

1.  The  Soul  Prnrrrr*  it*  Cotutcuiutneu  after  1  tenth. 
—The  continuity  of  its  intellectual  and  emotional  pow- 
ers is  indeed  essential  to  its  identity,  if  not  to  its  very 
existence,  for  we  can  form  no  conception  of  a  discml>od- 
itd  spirit  where  these  are  absent.  The  so-called  "soul- 
sleep"  is  a  contradiction  in  term,  for  literal  sleep  is  a 
state  of  the  l>  ■  :>.  rather  than  of  the  mind,  or,  at  least,  a 
status  of  the  latter  superinduced  by  a  certain  condition 
of  the  former.  In  like  manner  all  the  analogies  based 
upon  temporary  unconsciousness  by  reason  of  accidents 
or  disease  during  life  are  false  and  self-confuted,  since 
the  very  relation  of  corporeity  upon  which  they  are 
hypothecated  is  absent  in  the  premises.  It  is  scientif- 
ically certain  that  all  such  comatose  or  insensible  states 
are  merely  the  result  of  injury  or  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres,  and  are  produced 
by  purely  physical  causes;  hence,  if  they  prove  anything 
nt  all  in  the  case,  they  would  argue  a  total  and  final 
cessation  of  all  consciousness  at  death— in  other  words, 
the  mortality  of  the  soul  equally  with  that  of  the  body. 
If  the  spirit  really  survives  the  dissolution  of  the  flesh 
—and  this  is  conceded  by  those  who  maintain  the  the- 
ory in  question — then  it  must  continue  to  |H>*se*s  and 
exercise  its  faculties,  or  else  drop  into  a  state  which  is 
tantamount  to  non-existence.  A  disembodied  soul  is 
difficult  enough  for  us  to  apprehend  in  any  »up|>osition 
without  this  superadded  notion  of  inanition  of  thought. 
It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  a  mere  ftoint,  but 
this,  if  devoid  of  properties  or  functions,  is  a  sheer  non- 
entity.    Moreover,  a  restoration  to  consciousness  bv 


means  and  in  consequence  of  a  rennion  with  the  body 
would  be  a  recreation  and  a  total  destruction  of  ibe  n:«t 
of  identity.    See  KlCSUMWCTUMt. 

Accordingly,  the  uniform  testimony  of  Scripture  i« 
clear  as  to  the  continued  exercise  of  all  its  easrrtita, 
powers  by  the  aoul  after  death.  Whatever  *ls*  the  par- 
able of  Lazarus  and  Dives  mayor  may  not  mean.it  o-t- 
tainly  includes  this,  and  the  frequent,  nay  cu«t<>aiarr. 
use  of  such  expressions  as  u  being  with  Christ,"  etc. 
must  imply,  at  least,  as  much  as  this.  That  the  | in- 
tent thief  and  the  apostle  Faul  expected  to  full  n.t., 
absolute  unconsciousness  is  abhorrent  to  corom>w-*w 
and  op|H>aed  to  the  plain  tenor  of  their  language.  There 
could  lie  no  joy  in  such  an  anticipation,  and  there  caii 
be  no  comfort  in  it  to  modern  believers.  It  is  as  ul- 
scriptural  as  it  is  irrational.    See  Sort.-st.KKt*. 

2.  Thr  />iseml»Klinl  S.,ul  Oaf**  to  Hold  iff  Prfnt 
Ration*  to  Earth  ami  Srn*f.— This  fellows  lltOfrih 
from  the  absence  of  this  body,  through  which  alone  « 
maintains  these  relations.  The  supination  of  the  de- 
velopment or  continuance  of  spiritual  senses,  or  son* 
occult  faculty  by  which  it  discerns  outward  objects,  i« 
a  sheer  fancy  destitute  of  logical  or  scientific  support. 
A  great  deal  of  vague  phraseology  and  equally  ii>:et- 
nite  imaginings  is  often  indulged  in  by  Christian*  on 
this  point.  Swedenborg  carried  his  speculations  «o  far 
as  to  invent  a  whole  new  world  of  |M*t-muudanc  won- 
der*, and  to  people  it  with  the  creations  of  his  fenilt 
fancy.  Sober  theology  should  be  wan  of  such  ex- 
travagance. The  figurative  expressions  of  Scripture 
must  not  be  pressed  into  the  sen  ice  of  visionary  con- 
ceptions. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  total 
suspension  of  all  communication  with  the  external  Of 
physical  universe  by  the  disruption  of  the  tie  between 
the  body  and  the  spirit  at  death,  and  prior  to  its  re- 
sumption at  the  resurrection.  How  far  a  disembodied 
spirit  may  Ih>  able  In  hold  intercourse  with  another  i*  i 
pure  matter  of  conjecture,  upon  which  experience  afford* 
no  information.  That  (iod.and  perhaps  angelic  beings 
have  direct  access  to  the  mind  in  that  state  is  a 
able  supposition,  but  it  must  be  purely  by  int< 
spiritual  influences,  which  leave  no  trace  of 
method  upon  the  consciousness— as,  in  fact,  they  d- 
not  in  the  embodied  state  (■lohn  iii,  8).  They  can  U 
detected  only  by  their  character  and  tendency  {  \  Jofce 
iv,  1).  The  joys  of  the  righteous  and  the  misery  of 
the  wicked  will  doubtless  lie  intensified  by  the  al>seoe* 
of  all  distracting  influences  in  the  disembodied  state, 
and  will  result  chiefly,  perhaps  wholly,  from  the  reel- 
lection*  and  combinations  of  their  former  habit*  and 
associations  of  thought  and  feeling,  just  as  in  the  suit 
of  final  beatification  or  perdition  they  will  be 
due  to  similar  causes.  The  soul  will  continue  its 
state  fixed  by  the  absence  of  probation  and  external  in- 
fluence*. Nor  w  ill  it  pursue  the  hallucinations  of  •h'nm*. 
which  are  the  effect  of  a  suspension  of  the  rational  ami 
perceptive  faculties  during  sleep  in  a  coqmreal  statt, 
but  will  have  the  full  consciousness  of  its  posit ioo  as  to 
guilt  or  innocence,  ami  the  clear  apprehension  of  it* 
final  award.  A  practical  lesson,  this  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  those  moral  faculties  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions upon  which  the  happiness  of  a  rational  and  ac- 
countable creature  must  everlastingly  depend!  S« 
Intkkmkihatk  State. 

Dobell,  Joiut,  an  English  hymnist,  bom  in  1757. 
w  as  a  pious  layman  of  moderate  education,  who  died  at 
Poole,  Dorsetshire,  in  May.  1840,  leaving,  beside*  tao 
volumes  on  Jiapfunu  (1807)  and  Ifunutni/y  .  1812  >  t 
Xew  Selection  of  Hymn*  (Lond.  1812,  8vo,  and  later), 
containing  several  of  bis  own. 

Dodge.  Richard  V  a  rick,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Kaskaskia,  III.,  Aug.  4,  1821.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1M0,  spent  one 
studying  law,  graduated  from  Princeton  Theojr 
Seminary  in  18X  I,  served  as  pastor  or  stated  supply  at 
various  places  iu  Indiana,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Petutfjl- 
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vanu,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  spent  several  years  in 
foreign  travel,  became  pastor  at  San  Diego,  Cat,  in  1879, 
ini  Uied  there,  Feb.  26.  1886.    See  Xecrui.  Report  of 


Donien,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Downpatrick,  County  Down,  March 
29,  1814.  He  enterevl  Maynooth  College  in  1833,  was 
ordained  in  1837,  was  curate  at  Belfast  until  18-17,  par- 
ish priest  uf  Loiighliu  Island  until  I860,  when  he  became 
bishop  of  (;ahala  in  partibus,  coadjutor  of  the  see  of 
Down  a n< I  Connor  in  1865,  sole  bishop  in  (he  same  year, 
•ml  died  Nov.  3, 1885.  He  published  some  sermons  and 
charges.    See  Brady,  Episc.  Succession,  i,  275 ;  it,  863. 

Dm  mm ond,  William,  the  first  Scottish  poet  who 
wrote  well  in  English,  was  bom  at  Hawthnmden,  Dec. 
13,  1585.  He  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University  in 
1«»5,  atudied  law  at  Bruges,  in  France,  settled  up<ui 
liis  native  estate  in  1609,  s|ieut  several  years  (16*25-30) 
abroad,  but  wa«  so  affected  by  the  execution  of  Charles 
1  that  he  died,  Dec  4, 1649.  Besides  some  political  pro- 
ductions, he  published  numerous  poems  (a  few  religious), 
which  have  been  issued  collectively*  (1711,  1832,  1833, 
1857).    See  Lift,  by  Maason  (Loiii  1878). 

Du  Boia,  John  Clahkson,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  born  Dec  13. 1829,  was  rector  of  St.  Johns 
Church,  Fredericksted,  Santa  Cruz,  and  died  at  Antigua, 
Nov.  27, 1884. 

Duff,  Archibald,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
waa  born  in  the  Gallowgate,  Aberdeen,  in  1810,  and  edu- 
cated in  Marischal  College,  then  one  of  the  two  univer- 
sities of  that  city.    Visiting  Canada  on  a  commercial 
commission,  he  earnestly  engaged  in  religious  labor,  ami 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  1836,  entered  Glasgow 
Theological  Academy.    In  1841  he  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Fraserburg;  in  1845  joined  the  seceding  Scotch 
Church,  accepting  the  pastorship  of  the  newly-formed 
Kbenezer  Chapel;  in  1848  became  pastor  at  Hawick; 
in  1856  entered  the  service  of  the  Colonial  Miaaionary 
Society,  laboring  first  at  Comansville,  Canada,  and  after 
1862  at  Sherbrooke.    In  1880  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and.  returning  to  England,  died  at  Putnev,  Nov.  19, 1883. 
See  (Load.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1884,  p.  288. 

Dunwody,  J  ames,  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Screven 
County,  Ga.,  May  4,  1790.  He  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  iu  1810,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1816,  was  admitted  to  the  Carolina  Conference  iu  1818, 
and  labored  earnestly  in  hard  fields  until  1870,  when  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  sustained  until 
his  death,  July  31,  1884.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1884,  p.  129. 

Dutton,  Warren  Backi's,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1829,  studied 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  became 
assistant  pastor  in  Farmville,  Vs.,  in  1838,  pastor  at 
Charlestown  in  1841,  devoted  1866-67  to  recruiting  his 
health,  labored  from  1868  to  1870  at  Harper  s  Ferry,  ami 
afterwards  resided  at  Charlestown  until  his  death,  Sept. 
5, 1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  See  Nevin,  Presb. 
Etta/clop.  s.  v. 

B. 

Edmeston,  James  *»  English  architect  and  poet, 
was  bom  in  Ixmdon,  Sept.  10,  1791,  and  died  at  Homer- 
ton,  Jan.  7,  1867.  He  published,  besides  some  prose 
works,  several  volumes  of  religious  lyrical  compositions, 
from  which  a  few  pieces  have  been  inserted  in  most 
modern  hymnals. 

Elliott,  Miss  Charlotte,  an  English  poetess, sister 
of  the  author  of  Horts  Apocalyptic*?,  was  born  in  1789, 
and  Hied  at  Brighton,  Sept.  22,  IH7I.  She  wrote  several 
volumes  of  religious  poems,  of  which  a  number  may  be 
found  in  recent  hymnals,  especially  "Just  as  I  am, 
without  one  plea,"  which  was  composed  after  she  had  | 


become  a  permanent  invalid.  Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Julia  Anne  Elliott,  who  died  m  1841,  also  contributed 
several  hymns  to  one  of  her  earliest  publications. 

Daniel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 


minister,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1810.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1830,  studied  two 
years  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  graduated  from 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1833,  taught  school  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  ordained  pastor  at  North liorough,  Mass., 
in  1836,  in  1840  became  pastor  in  East  Whiicland,  Pa., 
in  1845  at  York,  in  1855  at  St.  George's,  Del.,  in  1869 
of  the  Eastern  Mariners1  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  iu 
1873  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Mens  Christian 
Association  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1878  missionary  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Philadelphia,  and  died 
July  6,  1883. 

Espy,  T.  B.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Cass  County,  (ia.,  in  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Howard 
College,  Ala.,  served  three  years  us  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  two  years  as  pastor  at  Athens,  (ia*,  two 
at  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  in  1873  became  editor  of  the  MVaf- 
em  Baptist,  iu  1879  of  the  Bajttist  Rejector,  and  later 
of  the  A  meriettn  Baptist  FUuj,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died 
at  Little  Rock,  Feb.  7,  188L  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encyclop.  a.  v. 

European  Universities.    See  Universities. 

Ewer,  Ferdinand  Cartwright,  I).  IX,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  waa  bom  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Mav 
22,  1826.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1846, 
became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1857,  iu  1858  assistant  minister  of  St.  Ann's,  New  York 
city,  in  1860  of  Christ  Church  in  the  same  city,  later 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Ignatius,  aud  died  iu  Montreal,  Oct. 
10,  1883. 


Field,  IvUUR,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  April  2,  1799.  In  1821  he  entered  the 
New  York  Conference  (which  then  extended  into  Ver- 
mont), in  which  he  continued  to  labor  with  earnestness 
and  success  as  pastor  and  evangelist  until  1839;  then  in 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  aa  presiding  elder,  Sunday- 
school  and  Bible  agent,  aud  pastor  until  1846;  then 
again  as  pastor  in  his  former  conference  until  his  super- 
annuation iu  1866.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1884.  See  Min- 
utes of'  Annual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  99. 

Fitch,  Eleazar  Thompson,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
divine,  was  bom  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1791. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  from  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1815;  was  ordained  in 
1817,  became  professor  in  the  Yule  Divinity  School  the 
same  year,  lecturer  on  homiletics  in  1853,  professor 
emeritus  in  1863,  and  died  there,  Jan.  31,  1871.  He 
often  wrote  for  the  religious  reviews,  published 
scrmons,and  aided  iu  compiling  Congregational  I 

Follen,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lee  (nee  Cabot),  a  poetess, 
wife  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  C.  Follen  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Aug.  15,  1787.  She  was  married  in  1828,  and 
died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1860.  Besides  sev- 
eral works  in  prose,  she  published  Poems  (1839),  some 
of  which  became  quite  popular.  See  Duyckinck,  Cy- 
clop, of  A  mer.  Literature,  i,  989. 

Fontaine.  Edward,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Greenwood,  Va.,  Aug.  6,  1814. 
He  was  educated  in  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y. ;  became  a  Methodist  minister  in  Texas  in 
1840;  held  various  parishes  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  from  1847  until  1855,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas.   He  died  at  Belvidere,  Miss.,  Jan.  19,  1884. 

Forbes,  John  Murray,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  in  1807.  He  served  as  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Church,  New  York  city,  and  dean  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  there,  and  died  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  OcL  1 1 ,  1885. 
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nous  other  churches  in  Pennsylvania 
died  Ocu  5, 1883.    See  Nevin,  Presb.  E 


s.  v. 


Fraser,  Jamks,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  born  I     Gibson,  WiLt.tAM  J.,  D.D-  a  Presbyterian 

at  Preslburv,  near  Cheltenham,  in  1818.  He  graduated  .  ter,  was  born  at  Kyegate,  Vt.,  Aug.  22,  1810.  He  : 
from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1839;  in  1840  became  uated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  18*26,  studtc*!  the- 
a  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  acted  as  tutor  there  for  ology  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1831.  became 
rive  years;  in  1847  became  rector  at  Cholderton.  Wilt-  '  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
shire-,  in  18ti0at  Upton  Xervet,  near  Heading;  in  1870  in  1H32,  at  Hollidaysburg*  in  1838,  subsequently  of  va- 
bjthon  of  Manchester,  and  died  Oct.  2*2,1885.  He  was  :  rious  other  churches  in  Pennsylvania  until  1861,  and 
the  author  of  several  report*,  charges,  and  addresses  on 
politico-religious  subjects. 

French,  Ehward  Warner,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Ilarre,  Vu,  Aug.  23,  1829.  He 
from  Williams  College  in  1852;  studied  two 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  be- 
came pastor  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  iu  1856,  and  died  Feb.  4, 
1886. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel  Langdon,  D.D.,  a 
Uuitarian  divine,  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  23,  1793. 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  the  converted,  licensed  to  preach  in  1829.  and  in  the 
next  year  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  his  (  year  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  w  hich 
alma  nutter;  in  1815  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  i  *j„  the  New  York  East  Conference  he  occupied  i 
Boston  ;  resigned  in  1850,  but  continued  to  reside  there,  I  tant  positions,  including  several  years  occupied  in 
chiefly  thereafter  engaged  in  literary  labors,  until  his  inR>  until  his  sudden  death,  July  3,  1883.    See  Mi 
death",  April  3,  1h70.    Besides  contributions  to  the  peri-  of  Annual  Conference*,  1884.  p.  92. 
odical  press,  he  published  .Sermon*  (1852)  and  Metrical 
Pieces  ( 1K55-70  ),  including  hymns  from  the  (lerman. 
See  Duyckinek,  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  Literature,  ii,  83. 

Fuller,  Erasmus  Q.,  D.R,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  (torn  at  Carlton,  N.  Y..  April  15,  1828 


myci<>p. 

Gilbert,  Lyman,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
was  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1824,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  182*  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 
Newton,  Mass..  from  1828  to  1858,  thereafter  at  Maiden, 
N.  Y~,  and  finally  resided  without  charge  at  Brooklyn, 
until  his  death,  March  28, 1885. 

Gilder,  John  Leonam»,  a  noted  Methodist  Epiv 
copal  minister,  was  bom  Aug.  8.  1816.    He  was  earlr 


Gleason,  Anson,  a  noted  Congregational  minister, 
often  designated  as  "  father  Gleason,"  was  bom  at  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  May  2.  1797.  He  was  a  missionary  to 
various  tribes  of  Indians  from  1823  to  1H35,  in  which 
latter  vear  he  was  ordained,  general  missionary  from 
He  was  converted  at  fourteen  years  of  age;  studied  at  tw  186If  lnen  aKain  to  the  Indians  until  l*SI,and 


Adrian,  Mich.;  entered  the  Kock  River  Conference  in 
1856,  in  which,  and  in  the  Georgia  Conference  (1868), 
he  served  very  efficiently  as  preacher,  presiding  elder, 
and  editor  (of  the  Mrtnodist  Advocate,  at  Atlanta),  un- 
til his  sudden  death,  Oct.  16,  1HM3.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Conference  in  1868  and  thereafter.  He 
published  a  volume  on  Sunday-schools,  and  another  in 
defence  of  missions  in  the  South  (Cincinnati,  ().,  1876). 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  314;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 

Fuller,  R.  W.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  Imni 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Nov.  27,  1829;  studied  theology  with 
his  uncle,  Or.  Richard  Fuller ;  was  pastor  at  Atlanta, 
<  afterwards  agent  for  the  Georgia  Baptist  Orphan's 
Home,  and  for  Mercer  University.  He  died  June  10, 
Sec  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclvp.  a.  v. 


Gadsby,  William,  a  noted  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Attleborough  iu  January,  1773.  He 
was  early  converted  among  the  Congregationalism,  bap- 
tized in  1793,  ordained  in  18IK),  was  pastor  at  Hinckley 
until  1805,  and  thereafter  at  Manchester  until  his  death, 
Jan.  27,  1H14.  He  was  very  eccentric  iu  preaching. 
See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Etuyclop.  s.  v. 

Geer,  Gkorok  Jarvis,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1842,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  in  18+14 ;  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ballston 
Spa,  from  1845  to  1852,  then  associate  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  New  York  city,  and  final- 
ly of  St.  Timothy,  in  the  same  citv,  until  his  death, 
March  16, 1885. 

George,  Auousrrs  C.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
1824.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
Lima,  joined  the  t^nesee  Conference  in  1847,  in  which, 
and  in  the  East  Genesee,  Missouri,  Central  New  York, 
West  Virginia,  and  Rock  River  conferences,  he  occu- 
pied important  positions  until  his  death,  at  Englewood, 
near  Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  7,  1885.  Dr.  George  was  often 
a  member  of  the  General  Conference,  and  distinguished 
as  a  man  of  patriotic  and  ecclesiastical  influence.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  337;  Simpson. 
Cyclop*,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 


thereafter  city  missionary  successively  in  K«iches«er, 
Utica,  and  Brooklyn,  until  his  death,  Feb,  24,  1885. 
Cong.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  25. 

Goode,  William,  M.A.,  an  English  writer,  was 
born  at  Buckingham,  A|»ril  2, 1762.  He  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxfonl,  in  1780,  Itecame  curate  of  Ahbot»- 
I*angley,  Hertfonlshire,  in  1784,  curate  of  St.  Ann's, 
Blackfriars,  I/mdon,  in  1786,  rector  in  1795,  and  died 
April  16,  1816.  He  was  the  author  of  a  AVir  Vernon 
of  the  Psalms  in  Metre  (1811.  1816):—  The  Scriptare 
Names  of  Christ  (1822,  6  vols.).  See  Memoir,  by  bis 
son  (Loud.  1828). 

Gordon,  Samvkl  R.,  D.P.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  waa  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.  He 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(N.  Y.)  in  1848,  served  as  assistant  at  Sft  Paul'*,  Balti- 
more, rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Queen  Anne's  County,  of  St 
Paul's,  Kent  County,  of  SL  Thomas's,  Prince  George 
County,  in  1853,  and  died  there,  Aug.  19,  1883.  aged 
seventy  years. 

Gowan,  Antiiont  T.,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Independent 
minister,  was  born  in  1811  at  Whitehaven,  Cumberland. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  became 
pastor  at  Blackhilla,  near  Aberdeen,  afterwards  at  Dal- 
keith, and  finally  colleague  of  Dr.  Alexander  in  the 
Theological  Hall  at  Edinburgh.  He  died  I  >•  .  16, 
1884.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-bool;  1886,  p.  169. 

Grahame,  Jamks,  a  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  April 
22,  1765,  at  Glasgow.  He  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity there  in  1784,  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  took  orders 
in  the  English  Church. and  became  curate  first  at  Ship- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  and  then  at  Sc«lgerield,  near  Ihir- 
ham,  and  died  Sept.  14, 1811.  His  poetry,  all  in  tdank 
verse,  is  religious;  the  principal  pieces  are.  The  Sab- 
bath: -The  Bards  of  Scotland :— British  Georgia. 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Grant,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  poet,  was  born  ia 
1795,  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1806,  studied  Law. 
entered  Parliament  in  1826.  became  governor  of  Bom- 
bay in  1834,  and  died  at  Dapoorie,  India,  July  9, 18S8. 
Besides  some  volumes  on  India,  he  wrote  twelve  sacred 
lyrics,  which  were  published  by  his  brother,  lord  Glen- 
elg,  under  the  title  of  Sacred  Poems  (1839),  and  are  so 
excellent  that  several  of  them  appear  in 
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Grier,  Isaac.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  1 
Ixmi  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  Jan.  7, 1806.  He  graduated  | 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1  v>,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1833,  became  stated  supply 
at  Shamokin  and  Washington,  Pa.,  the  same  year; 
the  next  year  pastor  at  the  latter  place  until  1852,  at 
Buffalo  in  1854,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  at 
Mifflinborg,  June  24,  1884.  See  Xecrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Sent.  1885,  p.  19. 

Griggs,  Levkrktt,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  1*08.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1829,  studied  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminar}-,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1834;  became  pastor  successively  at 
North  Haven,  in  1833;  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  in 
1845;  Milbury,  Mass,,  in  1847;  Iiristol,  Conn.,  in  1856; 
ageut  of  several  educational  societies  from  1870  to  1881, 
and  died  at  Bristol,  Jan.  28,  1883.  He  published  nu- 
merous sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong.  Year-book, 
1884,  p.  24. 

H. 

Habington,  William,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Hindlip,  Worcestershire,  Nov.  5,  1605.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St  Omer's  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris;  spent  his  life  in  literary  and  rural  leisure,  and 
died  on  his  native  estate,  Nov.  13,  1645.  Besides  some 
historical  works,  he  published  occasional  poems  of  a 
serious  vein,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled 
Castara  (1635,  1640).    See  Chalmers,  liwg.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Hall,  James,  a  veteran  Methodist  Kpiscopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Rutland,  Vu,  March  4, 1790.  He  entered 
the  Genesee  Conference  in  1813,  in  which  he  labored 
faithfully  until  his  superannuation  in  1852.  He  died 
at  May  ville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, 1882.  Sec  Minute*  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1883,  p.  224. 

Halliday,  David  Moffat,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Morristown,  N.  J„  Feb.  9,  1807. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1829, 
studied  (1835-86)  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nan',  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  l»ecame  pastor  at 
Danville,  Va.,  in  1888,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  without 
charge  after  1867,  residing  during  his  latter  years  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8, 
1884.  See  XecroL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Hem.  1885, 
p.  34. 

Hammond,  J.  Pink  set,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  20, 1826. 
He  graduated  from  St.  John's  College  in  1845,  was  settled 
successively  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Md..  Bangor,  Me., 
Morriaania,  N.  Y„  Reading,  Pa..  Omaha,  Neb.,  Annapo- 
lis, Md..  and  finally  at  Whiuingham  Church,  Baltimore. 
He  died  Aug.  9,  1884. 


>er,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
t  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  28, 1802.  He  graduated 
from  Glasgow  University  in  1823,  studied  divinity  un- 
der Dr.  Dick,  was  ordained  by  the  United  Secession 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  came  to  New  York  in  1833,  be- 
came pastor  at  Galway,  then  at  Ellieott  city,  Md.  (1838), 
and  finally  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.  (1810),  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1870.  He  died  May  9,  1876.  See  Nevin, 
Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Harrington,  Calvin  Sears,  D.D„  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  educator,  was  bom  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
May  17,  1826.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Conn.,  in  1852,  and  immediately  engnire<l  in  teach- 
ing; in  1854  joined  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  in 
1861  became  professor  of  languages  in  his  alma  muter, 
and  retained  that  position  until  his  death,  Feb.  16, 1*86. 
See  Alumni  Record  of  Wesleuan  L'nirtrtitu,  18K3,  p.  1 16, 
577;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1886,  p.  91. 

Harvard,  John,  the  founder  of  Harvard  University, 
was  horn  in  England  about  1608.    He  graduated  from 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1681,  came  to  New 


England  in  1637,  officiated  as  clergyman  in  i 
chusetta  colony  in  1638,  and  died  at  Charlestown,  Sept. 
14  of  the  same  year.  He  gave  about  £800  and  his  library 
to  the  establishment  of  the  college  on  a  strictly  orthodox 
basis.    See  Drake,  IHct.  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  D.M.,  was  born  at  Washington, 
Conn.,  in  1784,  and  at  twelve  years  removed  with  his 
father  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.  From  IK2-I  to  1832  he  conduct- 
ed a  religious  journal  in  Utica,  and  thereafter  resided 
in  New  York  city,  engaged  in  musical  instruction,  until 
his  death,  May  15,  1872.  He  published  many  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  sacred  music  used  in  the  country. 

Heginbotham,  Ottiwell,  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  1744.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  min- 
ister at  Sudbury  in  1765,  and  died  there  in  1768.  His 
hymns,  about  twenty-five  in  all,  were  printed  in  1794, 
and  again  in  1799  as  a  Supplement  to  Watts.  Several 
of  them  arc  found  in  modern  hymnals. 

Hemans,  Mrs. Felicia  Dorothea  (nie Browne), 
an  English  poetess,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  Sepu  25, 1794. 
She  married  a  military  man  in  1812,  separated  from  him 
in  1818,  and  died  May  16, 1835.  She  published  numer- 
ous volumes  of  poems,  largely  religious,  which  have  been 
widely  popular.  They  have  been  published  collectively 
as  her  Works  (with  a  Memoir,  Lond.  1839,  7  vols.,  and 
often  since). 

Henry,  Caleb  Spraoue,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Aug.  2, 
1804.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1825, 
studied  one  year  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary, 
served  as  Congregational  minister  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 
(1829-31),  and  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.  (1833-35);  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  ranks  the  last-named 
year,  and  presbyter  in  1836;  was  professor  in  Bristol 
College.  Pa.  (1835-38),  and  in  New  York  Univcrsitv 
(1838-52);  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  N.  Y.  (1847-50),  of 
St.  Michael's.  Litchfield,  Conn.  (1870-73),  and  died  at 
New  burgh,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1884.  He  published  several 
historical  aud  religious  works. 

Herron,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  April  10,  1817. 
He  graduated  from  Muskingum  College.  O..  in  1846,  and 
from  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  in  1847 ;  became 
assistant  at  Beech  Spring  Church,  0.,  in  1848  pastor 
at  Ridge  Church,  resigned  in  1876,  and  died  at  Scio, 
June  17, 1884.    See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encychp.  a.  v. 

Hill,  John  Henry,  I ».  I »..  LLD.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Sepu  1 1, 1791. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1807,  in  1830 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Greece,  also  (1845-61) 
chaplain  to  the  British  Legation  in  Athens,  He  died 
there,  July  1.  1882.  He  translated  several  works  into 
modem  Greek. 

Hill,  Stephen  P.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  17,  1806.  He  was  converted 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  to  preach  at  seventeen, 
studied  at  Waterville  College,  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1829,  and  from  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  in  1832,  became  pastor  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
preached  one  winter  (1833-34)  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
|  was  pastor  thereafter  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  until  1861,  and  died  in  the  latter  city.  Sept. 
16,  1884.  He  published  several  sermons  ami  addresses, 
likewise  some  works  on  hymnology  and  for  the  young. 
See  Cat  heart,  Baptist  Encyrlop.  s.  v. 

Hines,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  state.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  (1857  71),  then  of  Meridian  and  En- 
terprise parishes,  Miss.,  and  died  March  30,  1883. 

Hoes,  Cantink  FaRUtX,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  at  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 1811. 
He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1832,  studied 
two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was  li- 
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cense  1  to  preach  in  1834,  became  pastor  at  Chittenangn, 
N.  V..  in  1836.  at  Ithaca  in  1837,  at  Kingston  in  1M45, 
resigned  in  ln<!7,  ami  died  at  the  lawt  named  place,  Feb. 
9.  IKH3.  See  NearoL  Report  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
18*3,  p.  29. 

Hoff,  John  Fkancis,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  wan  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1814.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1833, 
ami  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  \\  in 
1836;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1837,  liecame  rector  of 
Trinitv  Church.  Georgetown,  D.  C..  in  1838,  of  Christ 
Church,  Millwood,  Va.,  in  1847,  of  Trinity  Church,  Tow- 
aonton,  Md.,  Sn  1*58,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  1H,  1881. 
He  served  twelve  years  on  the  standing  committee  of 
his  diocese. 

Holman,  Rissell,  P.D.,  a  Baptist  minister.  was 
bom  at  Warwick,  Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1812.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University,  became  a  pastor  in  UftCM  Coun- 
ty, KvM  in  1*39.  in  1*42  of  the  Coliseum  Church  at  New 
Orleans,  in  184r>  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Home 
Mission,  an  olfice  which  he  retained  (with  a  pastoral 
interval  from  1851  to  1856)  until  1862,  after  which  he 
labored  occasionally  as  health  would  permit  in  Louisi- 
ana.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  until  disabled  by 
paralysis  in  1876.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1879.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Baptist  Encyclcp.  s,  v. 

Hood,  Edwin  Paxton,  an  English  Independent 
minister  and  author,  was  Imrn  in  I»ndon,  Oct,  24.  1820. 
He  was  early  trained  in  religious  work,  especially  as  a 
speaker  in  the  temperance  cause;  in  1857  Iwcamc  pastor 
at  Islington,  in  1862  at  Brighton,  in  1873  at  Islington 
acain,  in  1877  at  Manchester,  in  1881  at  Falcon  Square, 
lond.,  and  died  June  12,  1885.  He  visited  America  in 
18H0.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  wrote  over 
sixty  volumes  of  a  popular  character.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book.  1886,  p.  178. 

Hornberger,  Lewis  P.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1811.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  graduated  from  Madison 
University  in  1865,  l>ecame  pastor  of  Spring  Garden 
Church,  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  in  1872  of  Gcth- 
semane  Church,  and  died  in  that  city,  March  27,  1884. 
He  was  a  very  successful  pastor.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
Encyctop.  s,  v. 

Home,  James  Wf.si.kv,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  on  the  inland  of  Jamaica,  W.  I., 
March  24, 1823.  He  graduated  from  Wesley  an  Uni  ver- 
sify. Conn.,  in  1852.  and  in  1853  liecame  the  first  princi- 
pal" of  Monrovia!!  Academy,  Liberia,  Africa.  Returning 
in  broken  health  to  America,  he  joined  the  New  York 
East  Conference  in  1858,  and  from  that  time  (with  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Europe  ami  the  East  in  1870) 
continued  to  till  im|»ortant  pastoral  positions  until  his 
sudden  death,  Sept.  6.  1884.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conference*,  1885,  p.  98;  Alumni  Record  of  Wesleyan 
Lmwrafy,  1883,  p.  116,586. 

Howson,  John  Saii-  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine, 
was  born  in  1816.  He  graduated  with  honor  from  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1837;  was  ordained  in  1845, 
Itecoming  the  same  year  senior  classical  master,  and  in 
1849  principal  of  the  Liverpool  College;  in  1866  vicar 
of  Wisbech,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely; 
in  1867  dean  of  Chester,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1885.  Be- 
sides contributions  to  the  religious  periodical  press  and 
to  Smiths  l>ict.  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  various  lectures 
and  sermons,  and  was  the  joint  author,  with  Dr.  Cony- 
l»eare,  of  the  well-known  work  on  the  Life  and  Ejristles 
of  St.  Paul. 

Hurlbut,  Rcsseli.  Hujby,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a  Method- 
ist Episcopal  minister,  wa*  born  at  Winchester,  Mass., 
April  21,  1826.  He  was  converted  in  1845,  joined  the 
Eric  Conference  in  1850,  and  filled  important  stations  in 
it  until  his  death,  at  Marion,  Pa.,  April  14,  1883.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Conference*,  1883,  p.  319. 

Hyde,  Mr*.  Abbv  Bradley  (her  maiden  name),  a 


poetess,  was  born  at  Stockbridge.  Mass_  Sept.  28,  ITS?-, 
married  Lavius  Hyde  (q.  v.).  a  Congregational  miniver, 
in  1818,  and  died  at  Andover,  Conn.,  April  7.1872.  Son* 
of  her  pieces  were  inserted  in  Neitleton's  YULige  Uymu 
(1824),  and  a  few  have  been  incorporated  into  too* 
later  hymnals. 

I. 

Ingersoll,  Edward,  D.D..  a  Protectant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  0»nn„  Not. 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1831;  be- 
came minister  at  West  port,  also  at  Tr«»v  and  l?ene»*, 
N.  Y.;  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Buffalo,  in  1834.  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  thirty  vears,  and  di«^ 
there,  Feb.  6,  1883. 

Inakip,  John  S..  a  noted  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  England,  in  1816,  aixl 
came  to  America  in  1820.  He  »w  converted  at  four- 
teen  years  of  age,  in  1836  joined  the  Pbiladelphi 
ference,  in  1845  win  transferred  to  the  Ohio  C* 
in  1852  to  the  New  York  East  Conference,  later  to  tt>? 
New  York  Conference,  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and. 
finally,  again  to  the  New  York  East  Conference,  in  all 
of  which  he  Occupied  important  stations  until  hi*  super- 
animation  in  1873,  after  which  he  was  editor  of  tl* 
Christian  Stanlant,  in  Philadelphia,  until  his  death,  at 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  March  7,  1884.  He  was  a  pleading 
and  successful  evangelist,  and  in  his  later  years  a  pow- 
erful advocate  of  entire  sanctitication.  He  made  a 
memorable  defence  of  himself  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1852  fmm  the  charge  of  innovation  in  hi* 
pastoral  rulings  at  Springfield,  Oi  concerning  family 
sittings  in  the  congregations.  See  Minute*  of  AnnmA 
Conference*,  1884,  p.  94. 

Irons,  William  Jos t ah,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Hoddcsdon,  Hertshire,  Sept.  12.  I81i 
He  graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1833; 
became  curate  at  Newington  in  1835.  rector  at  Walworth 

i  in  1837.  of  Barkway  in  1838,  of  Bmmptnn  in  1842; 
prebendary  of  St,  Paul's,  london.  in  I860;  rector  ax 
Wadingham,  Lincolnshire,  in  1870;  of  St.  Mary's,  Wnol- 
noth,  London,  in  1872.  aud  died  June  19, 1883."  Besides 
numerous  lectures,  sermons,  and  ecclesiastical  essay*. 
Dr.  Irons  published  several  poetical  works,  especially 
Hymns  for  the  Church  (1875),  from  which  a  number  of 

\  pieces  have  been  adopted  in  many  modern  hymnaK 
notably  his  version  of  the  IHet  Ira  (q.v.). 

J. 

Johnson,  Edwin  A.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1»*29. 
He  joined  the  Church  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
in  1852  entered  the  Eric  Conference,  in  which  he  lah»md 
with  efficiency  as  a  pastor  until  his  appointment  <T**6»*- 
72)  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Christian 
Advocate.  He  died  at  Allegheny,  Pa..  June  30,  1885. 
He  wrote  several  popular  volumes.  See  Mimwfrs  «f 
Annual  Conference*,  1885,  p.  330;  Simpson.  CycUT.  of 
Methodism,  *.  v. 

Johnston,  Cyrus,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  I>ec.  23,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  I82t; 
became  pastor  of  Bethesda  and  adjoining  churches 
S.  C,  in  1824;  at  Providence  and  Shamn  in  1839;  prin- 
cipal of  a  female  academy  at  Charlotte.  N.  C.  in  1845, 
pastor  there  in  1846,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1855.  See 
Nevin,  Preslnfterian  Encyctop.  a.  v. 

Jones,  It  ran,  D.D..  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Bodedeyrn,  Anglesea,  July  10,  1831.  At  tlx 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  baptized,  soon  after  becan  w 
preach,  in  1857  graduated  fmm  the  college  at  Haver- 
fordwest, became  pastoral  Llandudno,  in  1859 at  Llan- 
gollen, in  1862  assistant  at  the  new  college  there,  in 
1866  its  president,  and  died  there,  Mav  28,  1883.  See 
(  Lond.)  Baptist  Hand-book,  1884,  p.  292. 
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K. 

Kellcy.  Samuel,  a  veteran  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  Feb.  I,  1802.  He 
joined  the  Church  in  1820,  and  in  1822  entered  the 
New  England  Conference,  in  which  and  in  its  later  sub- 
divisions he  labored  faithfully,  for  the  last  thirteen  yearn 
as  chaplain  to  the  Sailor's  Home  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  un- 
til his  death,  Sept.  6,  1883.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1884,  p.  85. 

Kepler,  Samuel,  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bni  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Nov.  15,  1804.  He  was  converted  when  a  boy, 
early  established  a  mission -school  near  his  native  city, 
studied  at  Dickinson  College,  enlered  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1827,  from  1863  to  18C5  preached  for  an 
independent  Methodist  Church  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
in  1807  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1871  became  supernu- 
merary, and  died  at  Baltimore,  Aug.  1,  1884.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1884,  p.  145. 

Keshub  Chu rider  Sen.    See  Suae. 

Kohlor  K61.    See  Brassicanis. 


Laird,  Francis,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  under  Dr.  Nisbet, 
became  pastor  at  Plumb  Creek  and  Pike  Kun,  l'n..  in 
1800,  at  Murrayville  in  1831,  resigned  in  1850,  and  died 
April  6, 1851.    See  Nevin,  I'retb.  Eucyelop.  s.  v. 

Lance,  Lccien  Ciiari.es,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  l>orn  at  Bordentnwn,  N.  .1.,  Sept. 
7.  1832.  He  graduated  from  Charleston  College,  and 
in  1854  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. ; 
became  pastor  of  All-Saints',  Waccamaw,  N.  C. :  after 
the  war  in  Wye  and  Queenstown,  Md.,  rector  of  Ascen- 
sion Church.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  two  years;  at  Kenosha, 
Wis., from  1872;  in  1879chaplain  in  KemperHall;  and 
died  Jan.  12,  1883. 

Lawrence,  Ei>waro  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
Oct.  7,  1808.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1838;  became  pastor  of  Centre  Church,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  in  1839,  at  Marblehead  in  1845,  professor  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1854.  pastor  at  Ox- 
ford, N.  H.,  in  1865,  South  Church,  Marblehead,  in  1808, 
and  remained  there  without  charge  from  1873  till  his 
death,  Sept.  4,  1883.  He  published  a  number  of  relig- 
ious essays.    See  Cong,  Year-book.  1884,  p.  28. 

Latta,  William,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  May.  1769.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied 
theology  with  his  father,  Dr.  James  IjUta.  was  ordained 
over  the  Church  in  Great  Valley,  Pa.,  in  1798,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  his  death  in  February,  1847.  See 
Nevin,  Presb.  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Lay,  Henry  Chamf-lin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  6, 
1823.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1842.  and  from  the  theological  seminar}'  at  Alexan- 
dria in  1816,  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, Huntsville.  Ala.,  in  1847,  and  bishop  of  Arkansas  in 
1859,  bishop  of  Easton  in  1869,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1885. 

Leacock,  William  T.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  Isirn  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes  in 
1796,  ordained  in  1824,  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
New  Orleans,  from  1852  to  1878,  and  died  at  Beau  voir, 
Miss.,  Dec.  28, 1*84. 

Lee,  Leroy  Madison,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  April  30.  1808.    He  was  convened  in  1827, 


ioon  began  to  preach,  was  admitted  into  the  Virginia 
Conference  the  next  year,  occupied  important  stations, 
in  1832  was  appointed  editor  of  the  C'hrittiun  Sentinel, 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1839  became  the  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Christian  Advocate,  in  1858  returned  to  pastoral 
work,  in  1881  became  superannuated,  and  died  April  20, 
1K82.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  a  powerful  controver- 
sialist, and  the  author  of  several  books,  of  which  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  1st  (1847)  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant. See  Minutes  of  A  miual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  1882,  |>.  60. 

Lee,  Nathanael  H.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Camp- 
bell County,  Va.,  April  29,  1816.  He  studied  at  Urania 
College,  Ky.,  was  converted  in  his  twentieth  year,  in 
1838  was  admitted  into  the  Kentucky  Conference,  in 
which  he  soon  attained  eminence,  and  continued  to 
preach,  with  a  few  intermissions  in  other  religious 
work,  until  his  superannuation  in  1880.  He  died  June 
14,1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  I88l',  p.  300. 

Leeds,  George,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  horn  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1816.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1835,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1839,  served  succes- 
sively at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Salem*  Mass.  (1853  CO),  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  15,  1885. 

Lenox,  Jambs,  a  philanthropic  layman,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  August,  1800.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College,  studied  law,  and  s|*nt  his  life 
in  literary  pursuits  and  charity.  Possessed  of  ample 
wealth,  he  founded  the  Lenox  library  in  1870,  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  rare  Bibles  and  other  specialties, 
and  gave  large  sums  to  public  institutions  of  the  Prcs- 
bvterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  died 
iii  New  York  city,  Feb.  17,  1880. 

Lewis,  John  J  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  W3.  He 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1864.  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  the  same 
year,  in  1867  pastor  at  Syracuse,  in  1868  professor  in 
Madison  University,  and  died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
5,  1884. 

Lewis,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  graduated  with  honors  from 
Emory  College  in  1859,  began  the  study  of  law,  entered 
the  ministry  in  1861,  joined  the  Georgia  Conference  in 
1866,  served  as  professor  in  Emory  College,  in  1871  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  work,  in  1876  was  transferred  to  the 
Alabama  Conference,  and  appointed  president  of  the 
university  at  GrcenslMimugh,  in  1882  was  transferred  to 
pastoral  work  in  the  North  Georgia  Conference,  and  died 
at  Sparta,  Feb.  18, 1885.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1885,  p.  98. 

Linfield,  William  F.  M..  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Aug.  25.  1824.  lie  was  converted  in  1849, 
in  1851  entered  the  Alabama  Conference,  in  which  and 
adjoining  conferences  he  labored,  with  but  one  year's 
intermission,  until  his  death,  March  16.  1882.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1882,  p.  115. 

Little,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  May  1,1795.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  preached  at  Hoosick, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Belpre,  O.,  in  1827  became  Congregational 
pastor  in  Granville,  in  18(17  stated  supply  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Warsaw,  Iml.,  in  1874  removed  to 
Wabash,  and  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1876.  See  Nevin, 
Pi  esb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Lloyd,  William  Freeman,  an  English  poet,  was 
born  at  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  Dec.  22,  1791.    He  was 
I  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
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of  London,  and  died  April  22, 1853.  He  wrote  several 
hymns,  of  which  sonic  ore  found  in  most  modern 
hymnals. 

Lynch,  Thomas  Tore,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Dunroore,  Km«x,  July  5,  1818,  served  as  pastor  in 
various  chapels  near  London,  and  died  May  9,  1871. 
Besides  several  prose  works  he  published  a  book  in 
verse,  called  The  Revealed  (1855).  See  his  Memoirs, 
by  White  (Lond.  187*> 

M. 

Maclean,  Johj«,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  3, 
1800.  He  graduated  from  the  college  of  his  native 
place  in  1816,  and  its  theological  seminary  in  1819;  be- 
came teacher  in  his  alma  mater  in  1822,  and  in  1823 
professor,  a  position  which  he  retained,  with  a  transfer 
of  chairs,  uniil  his  election  as  president  in  1854.  He 
resigned  in  1857,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Princeton, 
loved  and  honored,  until  his  death,  Aug.  10,  1886.  He 
often  wrote  for  the  religious  press,  and  published  sev- 
eral sermons,  essays,  etc  See  Nevin,  l\esb.  Encyclop. 
a.  v. 

Magill,  Seagrovk  William,  D.D„  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  Sept.  27, 
1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1831,  and 
from  Priivceton  Theological  Seminary  in  1834;  preached 
in  various  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut, 
with  several  intermissions  as  agent  of  educational  in- 
atitutions,  and  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1884. 
See  Canij.  Year-book,  1885,  p.  26;  Secrol.  Report  of 
Princeton  Theol.  Senu  1885,  p.  28. 

Manly,  Kobkiit  Woolk,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Muskingum  County,  O., 
Aug.  5,  1*30.  He  studied  three  years  (1847-60)  in  the 
Ohio  WeMeyan  University,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1H.*»9,  was  transferred  to  the  Colorado  Conference  in 
1881,  and  died  at  Denver,  July  15,  1883.  Sec  Minnies 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1883,  p.  310;  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methmli*m,s.v. 

Marshall,  Abraham,  a  pioneer  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  23,  1748.  He  was 
converted  in  South  Carolina  at  the  age  of  twenty-two; 
soon  began  to  preach  in  Georgia;  was  licensed  in  1771, 
and  ordained  in  1775.  In  1784  he  became  pastor  at 
Kiokee,  (Ja.,  and  labored  there  and  in  all  the  adjoining 
Rgion  as  a  flaming  evangelist  until  his  death,  Aug.  15, 
1819.    See  Cathcart,  liaptirt  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Marshall,  Matthew  Morton,  P.O.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Feb. 
19,  1804.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  continued,  chietly  at  Trenton,  Tenn..  until  his  death, 
at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  23,  1874.  See  Nevin,  Presbyte- 
rian Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Martin,  John  Wvnxe,  D.P.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Ireland,  and  entered  the  ministry 
there.  In  1837  he  l>ecame  principal  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  at  Belfast,  in  1840  of  that  at  Dublin, 
and  in  1846  returned  to  lhat  at  Belfast.  In  1853  he 
sailed  for  America;  in  1857  became  rector  at  Doc  Bun, 
Pa.;  in  1880  professor  in  Lincoln  University,  and  after- 
wards labored  in  the  City  Mission,  N.  Y.,  and  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Beaver  Academy,  Pa.  He  died  at  Norris- 
town,  June  1 1, 1883.  See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop. 
s.  v. 

Mason,  J.  O.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Fort  Ann,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25,  1813.  He  was  converted  in 
Ids  eighteenth  year;  graduated  from  the  Literary  and 
Theological  Institute  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  la- 
bored as  a  missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians;  in 
1840  l>ecame  pastor  at  Fort  Ann,  and  in  1844  at  Green- 
wich. N.  Y„  where  he  died,  Dec.  16,  1881.  See  Cath- 
catt,  baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v. 


Matlack,  Lucira  C,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  2*.  1*16. 
He  was  converted  when  sixteen  years  of  age:  licensed 
to  preach  in  I8S7,  but  refused  admittance  the  name  year 
and  also  the  one  following  into  the  Philadelphia  re- 
ference, on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  sentiment*:  in 
1840  was  admitted  into  the  New  England  Conference; 
in  1842  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Weslfyan  3leth- 
odist  Connection ;  was  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1867,  and  labored  successfully  until  his 
death,  at  Cambridge,  Md„  Jut,e  24. 1883.  See  Minutes 
of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1884,  p.  79 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

McEweil,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn..  June  22,  18»X. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  18113;  was  home  missionary  for  one 
year  at  Pontine,  Mich.;  pastor  at  Middletown,  Conn, 
from  1885  to  1838;  at  Enfield,  Mass.,  from  1842  to  1861, 
and  died  at  New  London,  Aug.  29,  1883.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1884,  p.  30. 

McGinley,  Amos  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Fairtield,  Pa.,  in  1778.  He  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1798,  studied  theology  pri- 
vately, and  was  pastor  at  Up|»er  and  Lower  Paih  Valley 
from  1803  until  his  death,  May  1,  1856.  See  Nevin, 
Presbyterian  Encyclop.  a.  v. 

Mclnnis,  Riciimoni>,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Greene  County,  Miss.,  March  17,  18 IT. 
He  graduated  from  the  literary  department  of  Oakland 
College  in  1839,  and  studied  theology  there  likewise; 
became  pastor  at  Yazoo  City  in  1840,  in  1841  at  Jack- 
son, and  editor  of  the  True  Witness,  w  hich,  in  1857,  he 
removed  to  New  Orleans;  afterwards  preached  as  an 
evangelist,  and  died  Jan.  13, 1881.  See  Nevin,  Presby- 
terian Encycloji.  a.  v. 

McKenzie,  J.  W.  P.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  U>rn  in  Burke 
County,  N.  C,  April  26, 1806.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1824;  taught  ancient  lan- 
guages for  a  few  years  there  and  at  Gainesville;  in 
1831  went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  convened;  in 
1836  joined  the  Arkansas  Conference,  and  labored  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Choctaws;  in  1841  opened  a 
school  near  Clarksville,  Texas ;  in  1871  became  pre*i- 
dent  of  Marvin  College,  resigned  the  next  year,  and 
died  June  20,  1881.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  348. 

McKnight,  Jottn,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Carlisle.  Pa., Oct.  1, 1754.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College  In  1773,  and  studied  theology 
privately;  was  pastor  at  I»wer  Marsh  Creek.  Pa^frwn 
1775  to  1783;  colleague  of  Dr.  Rodger*,  in  New  York, 
from  1789  to  1809;  in  1815  president  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, but  resigned  the  next  year,  and  died  Oct.  21,  1823. 
See  Nevin,  J'resbyterian  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

McLaren.    Sec  Maclamex. 

Means,  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  at 
Slatesville,  N.  C,  Feb.  6, 1801.  He  studied  four  years 
at  the  academy  in  his  native  place;  taught  school  one 
year  at  Mocksville;  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  it 
six  years  at  Covington,  Ga.;  became  a  local  preacher 
in  1829 ;  and  from  1833  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  education,  as  principal  of  the  Georgia  Conference 
Manual  Labor  School  (1834),  professor  in  Emorv  Col- 
lege (1838).  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  (1840.. 
president  of  Masonic  Female  College  (1858).  analytical 
chemist  of  Georgia  (1869).  He  entered  the  Georgia 
]  Conference  in  1839,  and  died  in  1883.  See  Minutrf  nf 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1883, 
p.  78. 

Medley,  Samcki,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  it 
Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  June  23, 1733.    After  various 
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on  land  and  sea,  he  was  converted  in  1759, 1 
became  |>aator  uf  a  Baptist  Church  at  Waterford  in  I 
1768,  of  one  at  Liverpool  iu  1772,  and  died  there,  July 
17,  1799.  He  published  numerous  hymns  in  sheets, 
which  were  collected  (1789-1800),  and  several  of  them 
(es[>ccially  "Oh,  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth") 
have  found  their  way  into  most  modem  hymnals. 

Mercer,  Alexander  Gardiner,  D.D.,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  , 
Pa.,  Jan.  4,  1817.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1837,  and  studied  one  year  in  Princeton  I 
Theological  Seminary ;  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Clifton.  N.  Y.,  in  11*47;  iu  1853  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1856  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newport.  K.  I.;  in  1860  assistant  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston ;  iu  1862  rector  of  All-Saints'  Chapel, 
Newport,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  3, 

1882.  See  Xccnd.  Rejtoii  of  J'linceton  Thtvl.  Sem. 

1883,  p.  43. 

Miller,  Charles  W.,  I  \  I  >..  a  minister  of  the  Mcth- 
odiat  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Mercer 
County,  Ky.,  June  22,  1837.  In  1857  he  entered  the 
Kentucky  Conference,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  as  chaplain  in  the  Southern  army,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  efficiently  until  attacked  by  disease,  in 
1882.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1885.  S.-e  Mmvtrs  of  A  nnuul 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1885,  p.  14. 

Moncrief.  Sir  Henry  Well  wood,  D.D.,  a  Scotch 
minister,  grandson  of  his  namesake,  the  Bev.  "Sir 
Harry,"  was  horn  at  Edinburgh  in  1809.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  minis- 
ter at  Baldeniock  in  1830,  transferred  to  East  Kilbride 
in  1837,  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  was  transferred 
to  Free  St.  Cuthbert's  in  1852.  appointed  principal  clerk 
to  the  Free  General  Assembly  iu  1855, and  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  4,  1883.  He  published  several  letters  and 
addresses.    See  Fasti  EceUs.  Scoticana>,  ii,  291, 344. 

Morgan,  Abel,  an  early  Baptist  minister,  was  horn 
at  Welsh  Tract,  DeL,  April  18, 1718.  He  was  baptized 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  began  to  preach  soon  after ; 
became  pastor  at  Middlctown.  N.  J.,  in  1739,  and  con- 
tained there  until  his  death,  Nov.  24,  1785.  He  was 
an  eminent  revivalist.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Etuyvlop. 
a.  v. 

Morgan,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
was  born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  Novemlier,  1802.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1826;  taught  some 
years  in  New  York,  while  studying  theology ;  was  after- 
wards instructor  in  Lane  Seminary,  professor  iu  Obcrlin 
Theological  Seminary  (1835-80,  rntn  itvt  thereafter^,  or- 
dained in  1837,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1884.  He  published 
a  few  essavs  and  sermons.  See  Cong.  War-hook,  1885, 
p.  28. 

Morgan,  Richard  U.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Pn.,  Jan. 
9. 1800.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822,  presbyter  in 
1823.  was  rector  for  twenty-three  years  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1882. 

Morris,  Francis  A.,  P.O.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  son  of  bishop  Morris,  was 
born  at  Marietta,  O.,  Sept.  3,  1817.  He  graduated  from 
the  old  Augusta  College  iu  1830;  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  practiced  successfully 
in  Texas;  was  converted  iu  1842;  taught  languages 
two  years  in  St.  Charles  College,  Mo.;  in  1845  joined 
the  Missouri  Conference,  in  which  and  in  the  I»uis- 
ville  Conference  (I8.'il  -60)  he  tilled  important  stations 
until  his  death,  in  1882.  See  Minutes  »f  Annual  Con- 
J'eraurs  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  18*2,  p.  143. 

Morris,  Robert  Desha,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Washington,  Ky.,  Aug.  22,  1814. 
He  graduated  from  Augusta  College  in  1834,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  iu  1838;  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  year;  removed  to 


Ohio  in  1856;  in  1859  became  president  of  the  ! 
College  at  Oxford,  and  died  there,  Nov.  3,  1882,  See 
Sterol,  Report  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem.  1883,  p.  35. 

Morrow,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Greenville  District,  S.  C.,  July  31,  1805. 
He  graduated  from  Centre  College,  Ky..  in  1830;  stud- 
ied one  year  each  iu  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
and  Union  Seminary,  Va. ;  was  engaged  iu  the  Creek 
Indian  mission  from  1833  to  1837.  and  thereafter  as  an 
evangelist,  organizing  churches  iu  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  at  times  (1860-61,  1807-74)  as  superin- 
tendent of  public-schools  in  Morgan  Count  v.  He  died 
at  Hartaells,  Abu,  March  12.  1885.  See  NecroL  Report 
of  Princeton  J'heol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  22. 

Morsell,  Joshua.  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  iu  1815.  He  graduated  from  the 
Alexandria  Theological  Seminary  in  1843,  was  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there, 
Dec.  16, 1883. 

0. 

Owen,  Francd*  A.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Brunswick 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  8,  1804.  In  1822  he  entered  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference,  in  which  and  in  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference (after  1874)  he  served  efficiently  as  preacher, 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Christian  Advocate  (1854),  until  compelled  to  take  a 
supernumerary  and  dually  a  superannuate  relation.  He 
died  March  16,  1883.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1883,  p.  75. 

P. 

Page,  Joseph  Rcslino,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1,  1817. 
He  united  with  the  Methodists  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
studied  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  two  years 
(1841-48);  was  preacher  at  Plymouth,  n!  Y.,  in  1838, 
pastor  at  Perry,  from  1839  to  i841,  from  1848  to  1857, 
and  from  1859  to  1868:  in  the  interim  at  Stratford, 
Conn.  (1857-59),  thereafter  financial  agent  of  Ingham 
University ;  resident  at  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  five  years, 
and  pastor  at  Brighton  from  1875  until  his  death  at 
Rochester,  Dec  17, 1884.  See  Gen.  CaL  of  A  ubum  TheoL 
Sem.  1883,  p.  75. 

Pan-Presbyterian  Council.  See  Presbyte- 
rian Alliance. 

Parker.  H.  J.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Cavendish,  Vt.,  Nov.  12,  1812.  He  was  converted  at 
eighteen,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1840, 
studied  theology  at  Newton,  was  ordained  in  1842,  be- 
came pastoral  Burlington, Vt..  in  1844;  in  1854  removed 
to  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  in  18545  became  pastor  there;  in 
18451  removed  to  Austin.  Minn.,  in  1872  to  California, 
and  died  at  Riverside,  Jan.  30,  1885.  See  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Ennjclop.  a.  v. 

Parry,  R  ictiARO.  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Kuthin,  Flintshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  preferred  dean  of  Bangor  (1599),  and 
finally  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (1604).  He  died  Sept.  26, 
1628a  He  possessed  eminent  episcopal  <|ualittes.  See 
Fuller,  Worthies  of  England  (ed.  Nuttall),  p.  639. 

Partridge,  Alfred  11..  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  Dec  11,  1811.  He  graduated 
from  the  (ieneral  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  iu  1838, 
was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's.  Bedford,  seventeen  years, 
then  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn,  uutil  his  death,  April 
8,  1883. 

Patterson.  Rohert,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Littlekenny.  County  Donegal.  Ire- 
land. He  studied  there  and  at  Londonderry,  attended 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1851  and  ordained  in  1852;  became  pastur  at  Cincinnati, 
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O.,  in  1854,  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1857,  of  the  Jefferson 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city  in  1867 ;  removed 
to  California  in  1873,  became  pastor  at  San  Francisco 
the  same  year,  at  Cincinnati,  ().,  in  1878.  in  1880  min- 
ister at  Brooklyn,  Cab,  and  died  at  San  Francisco,  Jan. 
17, 1885.    See  Nevin,  J'rtsh.  Ent-yrlop.  s.  v. 

Paulinier,  Pikkkk  Antoink  Jistix.  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  lY-zanas  (Hermit),  Jan.  19,  1815. 
He  was  at  first  cure  of  St.  Koch,  Mont|>ellier,  made  bishop 
of  Grenoble  in  1870.  archbishop  of  Besancon  in  1875, 
and  died  Nov.  14,  1881,  leaving  some  pastoral  letters 
and  essays. 

Pendleton,  Wiu.iam  N.,  P.O..  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  Imrn  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  Dec 
26,  1809.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  Military 
Academy  in  1830,  was  ordainetl  in  1837 ;  was  successive- 
ly professor  in  Newark  College,  Del.,  principal  of  a  high- 
school  in  Virginia,  rector  of  All-SaiiUs'.  Frederick,  Md., 
and  from  1855  of  Grace  Church,  Lexington,  Va.,  until 
his  death,  Jan.  15,  1883. 

Pennell,  GlOROK  Caspar,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  11, 1832. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1852,  and  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1855 ;  was  succes- 
sively assistant  rector  of  St.  Pauls  Troy;  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  and  afterwards  of  St.  James',  Buffalo;  of  St. 
Mary's,  Molt  Haven;  of  Christ  Church,  Rouse's  Point; 
of  St.  John's,  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  finally  of  St.  John's 
Mission,  Deadwood,  Neb.,  where  he  died,  May  20,  1882. 

Pictorial  Bibles.  The  value  and  interest  added 
to  books  of  almost  all  sorts  by  graphic  illustrations  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  editors  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  effected  by  illumi- 
nating copies  by  hand.  See  Illi  mination,  Art  ok. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
engraving,  a  similar  effect  has  been  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced by  designs  on  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  either  etched 
or  in  relief.  The  romantic  scenes  of  Bible  history  have 
been  so  often  reproduced  in  paint  and  pencil,  and  the 
remains  and  scenes  of  Bible  lands  are  so  rich  in  apt 
and  important  elucidations  of  ancient  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, that  a  just  idea  of  Oriental  life  and  manners 
can  hardly  be  conveyed  without  some  such  aid  to  the 
eye.  Accordingly  both  fancy  and  fact  have  been  put 
into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  ami  multitudes  of  vol- 
umes have  appeared  expressly  aimed  at  this  result. 
( Jnc  of  the  earliest  is  the  Poor  Man's  HibU.  See  BlBMA 
Paui'KRL-m.  The  most  noted  is  that  of  Hans  Holbein 
(q.  v.).  In  modern  limes  artists  and  authors  have  vied 
with  each  other,  and  publishers  have  been  lavish  in 
their  endeavors  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  sacred  pages 
w  ith  pictorial  additions,  representing  not  only  the  reali- 
ties of  antiquarian  research,  but  also  the  conceptions  of 
creative  genius.  Much  of  this  is  of  little  real  help  to 
the  student,  and  some  of  it  has  really  misled  readers  by 
imaginary  notions  and  false  analogies.  But  a  real  gain 
has  been  effected  by  most  of  the  delineations  borrowed 
tfrom  l>ooks  of  travel  and  exploration.  These  have  been 
also  incorporated  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form  in 
the  best  Bible  dictionaries  now  so  widely  circulated 
One  of  the  most  popular  and  really  serviceable  of  all 
the  pictorial  Bibles  is  that  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Kitto  (q.  v.\  More  expensive  and  elaborate  ones  have 
lieen  issued  by  several  English  and  American  houses, 
which  are  an  ornament  to  the  household  and  an  heir- 
loom to  the  family. 

Pike,  GfsrAVK  Dorm  an.  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Topsficld,  Mass..  Aug. *'»,  1831.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1858,  and  from 
Audover  Theological  Seminary  in  1861,  became  co- 
pastor  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1M62,  pastor  at  East  Had- 
dam.  Conn.,  in  1867>.  agent  of  the  American  M  issionary 
Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  18<>7,  and  was  its 
secretary  from  1870  until  his  death.  Jan.  29.  1885.  He 
published  a  few  missionary  works.  See  Cony.  Year  book, 
1886,  p.  30. 


Plurality  of  Worlds.  See  Worlds,  Plcratjtt 
of. 

Poisal,  Jons,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  Maninsburg.  W. 
Va.,  May  13,  1807.  He  was  converted  when  a  youth, 
and  in  his  nineteenth  year  was  admitted  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which,  ami  in  the  corresponding  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  after  its  separatum,  he 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  tlte  New 
York  and  the  Philadelphia  conferences,  to  labor  with 
great  efficiency  and  success  until  his  death,  June  25, 
I H82.  See  M  inutet  of  A  nnual  Conference  of  the  J/.  E. 
Church  South,  1883.  p.  14. 

Porter,  Abnkr.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Ashville,  N.  C,  in  1817.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1836  or  1837,  studied  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Columbus,  S.  C.  in  1842  became 
nastor  in  Greene  County.  Ala.,  in  1846  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1851  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  finally  became  a  mis- 
sionary agent  in  Texas  until  his  death,  Dec  8,  187± 
See  Nevin,  Pretb.  Ency&ip.  a.  v. 

Presbyterian  Alliance  is  the  popular  name  of 

"The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  System,"  which  was 
formed  in  London,  England,  in  July,  1875,  on  the  plan  of 
voluntary  association,  by  those  bodies  that  chose  to  send 
delegates,  and  which  held  its  first  general  council  v> 
cnm|MMed,  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  3  to  10.  1877. 
and  its  second  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  2, 
1880.  At  these  meetings  topics  of  general  fraternal  in- 
terest were  discussed  in  pa|>ers  formally  prepared  by 
divines  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  proceedings 
of  each  were  published  in  full. 

Pardy,  Jamks  Socveraine,  D.D..  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Rye,  N.  Y..  Sept.  1, 1825. 
He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  I  Ian  font,  Gkiiu.  in 
1849,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Senrinarv.  N.Y_ 
in  1852;  became  rector  at  South pon.  Conn-  in  1853,  of 
Calvarv  Chapel,  N.  Y„  in  1860,  and  died  at  Saratoga, 
March  21, 1883. 

Purefoy,  Gkoroe  W.,  D.D.,a  Baptist  minister,  was 
horn  in  1809.  He  was  haptized  in  1830,  began  to  preach 
at  once,  labored  in  Nonh  Carolina,  and  died  in  1880. 
He  wrote  some  controversial  tracts.  See  Cat  heart,  Bap- 
tist Encyclop.  a.  v. 

R. 

Ramsey,  Jamks  Bevkkmv,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  near  Elkton,  Md.,  May  20.  1814.  Be 
graduated  from  Lafayette  College  in  1836,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1840;  became  pa-r-r 
at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  after  1846  a  missionary 
to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  teacher  and  stated  supply  to. 
various  places,  until  his  death.  July  23,  1871.  See  Gen. 
Cat.  of  Princeton  TheoL  Sem,  1881,"  p.  112;  Nevin,  Prttb. 
Encyrlop.  s.  v. 

Reading  of  the  Bible.  The  regular  ami  coo- 
stant  |>erusai  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  so  delightful  a 
privilege  of  Christians  that  it  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  the  converted  heart,  and  the  book  has  such  a  charm 
both  for  the  young  and  the  old,  the  scholar  and  the  un- 
learned, as  to  be  a  perf>etual  theme  of  study  for  erery 
intelligent  mind.  It  is  also  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty, 
as  well  in  the  volume  itself  (Deut.  vi,  7;  John  v.SSK 
as  in  the  prescriptive  rules  of  most  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  public  use  of  the  Bible  was  practiced  by  the  Jew* 
and  by  the  early  Christians,  and  has  been  continue! 
among  all  Protestant  bodies.  See  I.kss»»>s,  Especis! 
officers  were  detailed  in  the  early  Church  for  the  roorr 
general  diffusion  of  this  work.  See  Reaokr.  Id  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the.Greek,  the  promiscuous  perusal  of  the  Scripture*, 
in  the  vernacular,  has  been  prohibited.  See  Hi  nix. 
Use  or,  Br  tiik  Laitt.  Much  of  the  i 
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"  Bible-reading"  ia  rath«r  *  mode  of  sermonizing,  or  a 
casual  stringing  together  of  disconnected  text*  on  some 
fanciful  principle. 

Reding,  JosErn,  a  pioneer  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  about  1754).  He  was 
baptized  in  1771;  began  to  preach  immediately ;  la- 
bored successfully  in  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky, 
and  died  in  December,  1815.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist 
EHcycbtp.  s.  v. 

Rees,  Thomas  Swansea,  D.D.,  a  Welsh  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  Dec. 
13, 1815.  He  was  converted  at  thirteen,  began  to  preach 
in  1832,  was  ordained  in  1836,  labored  with  great  suc- 
cess in  various  pastorates  in  Wales,  and  died  April  29, 
1885.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1886,  p.  204. 

Richards,  Ai  stin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Plainlield,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1800.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1824,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1827,  was  pastor  at 
Francestown,  N.  H.,  and  at  Nashua  thereafter  until  1870, 
and  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  9,  1883.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1884,  p.  33. 

Richardson,  Nathan  Smith.  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Vu,  Jan. 
8,  1810.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College*  in  1834, 
studied  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
became  minister  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  in  1838,  at  An- 
soiiia  in  1844,  editor  of  the  American  Church  Review  in 
1848,  rector  at  Bridgeport  in  1868,  editor  of  The  Cuar- 
dutn  in  1879,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1883.  He  published 
Reasons  Why  I  am  a  Christian,  and  other  works. 

RiggS,  Cykis  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Fairfield.  Pa.,  April  10,  1810.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jefferson  College  in  1836.  studied  at  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1830,  ordained  in  1840,  pastor  in  Illinois  until  1845,  then 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  teacher  in  Beaver, 
Pa„  in  1869.  He  died  Aug.  29, 1883.  See  Nevin,  Presb. 
EneycLip.  a.  v. 

Ross,  Frederick  A.,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1796.  His  long  life  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Christ.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  vigor 
of  his  intellect,  boldness  and  zeal  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
contributions  of  his  pen  to  the  literature  of  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  April  18, 1883.  See  (N.  Y.) 
Observer,  April  26, 1883.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Roszell,  Stephen  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia.  Oct.  29,  1812.  He  graduated  early  from 
Augusta  College,  Ky.,  taught  in  Bait imore,Md.,  became 
professor  in  Dickinson  College,  joined  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1838,  and  continued  one  of  its  distin- 
guished preachers  until  laid  aside  by  infirmity.  He 
died  April  27,  1882.  See  Minutes  of  A  nuuul  Confer, 
tttces  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1883,  p.  13. 

s. 

Sanford,  David  Pi.att,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  burn  at  Bedding,  Conn..  Jan.  29, 
1819.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1X14 ;  became  minister  at  Woodbury  in  IK4fi,at  Ox- 
ford and  Quakers  Farms  in  IH47:  Waloottville  in  1849; 
St.  latins.  Mo.,  in  I8."><>;  New  Milfonl,  Conn.,  in  1851; 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,inlX53;  Faribault, Minn., in  185a ;  l>tng 
Hill,  Conn.,  in  18.V.);  chaplain  in  the  army  in  1862; 
rector  at  Wolcottville  in  I8*">4;  Rochester,  Minn.,  in 
I860:  Winsted,  Conn.,  in  1870;  Hazardviile  in  1874, 
and  died  at  Thompsonville.  April  3,  1883. 

Santa  Sophia.  See  Soimiia  (Saint),  Chcrch 
of. 

Sawtell.  ELI  Newton,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Milfonl,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8,  1799.  He 
graduated  from  Greencville  College,  Tenn.,  in  1823,  from 
MarysviUe  Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  and  studied 


at  Andover  in  1826;  was  Presbyterian  minister  at  sev- 
eral places  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  until  1836;  then 
went  as  chaplain  to  Havre,  and  tilled  other  ecclesiastical 
offices  until  1864;  Congregational  minister  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  from  1865  to  1867;  thereafter  served  in 
ecclesiastical  commissions  until  1878.  and  diet!  on  Stat- 
en  Island,  April  6,  1885.  See  Cong.  Year-book,  1886, 
p.  32. 

Sawtelle,  Henry  Ai.i.en,  D.D..  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Sidney,  Me.,  Dec.  11,  1832.  He  graduated 
from  Colby  University  in  1854,  and  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1858:  was|»as(or  at  Limerick, 
Me., one  year;  missionary  to  China  from  1859  to  1861  , 
pastor  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1862;  at  Chelsea  from 
1877  until  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1885.  He  wrote  fre- 
quently for  the  religious  journals,  also  a  volume  entitled 
Thittgt  to  Think  of.  See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Scott,  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  at  Baiubridge,  Sept,  17,  1814. 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  in  1845  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  connect  ional  school  at  Dub- 
lin, and  subsequently  of  that  at  Belfast.  He  was  fore- 
most in  the  work  of  Methodist  education  in  Ireland. 
He  died  Dec.  22, 1883.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, 1884.  p.  33. 

Scott,  William  Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  born  at  Kock  Creek,  Bedford  Co., 
Tenn.,  Jan.  31,  1813.  He  was  converted  at  fifteen,  li- 
censed to  preach  at  seventeen,  and  immediately  began 
his  itinerant  ministry.  He  graduated  from  Cumber- 
land College,  Ky  ,  in  1833,  studied  one  year  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained  in  1835,  lalsired 
several  years  as  missionary  and  teacher  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee;  pastor  at  Nashville  in  1838; 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1840;  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1843; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  1855  to  1861 ;  travelled  in 
Europe, and  served  as  pastor  at  Birmingham,  England; 
at  New  York  city  in  1863 ;  and  at  San  Francisco  from 
1870  until  his  death,  Jan.  14,  1885.  See  Xecrol.  firpoi  t 
of  Princeton  Theol.  8m.  1885,  p.  30. 

Scovel,  Sylvester,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Peru.  Mass.,  March  3, 1796.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1822,  and  studied  two  years  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  labored  as  a  missionary 
on  the  Delaware  Kiver;  was  pastor  at  WtsMlhury,  N.  J., 
in  1825;  supply  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  in  1828;  in  Ohio 
from  1833  to  1836;  agent  of  domestic  missions  until 
1846;  and  president  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  until  his 
death,  July  4, 1*49.    See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Seely.  Kaymosd  Hoyt,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Feb.  19,  1812. 
He  graduated  from  New  York  University  in  1839,  and 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1842;  became 
pastor  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  18-13;  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1849;  at  the  American  Chapel,  Paris,  in  1858;  Hav- 
erhill. Mass.,  in  1860,  and  died  there,  Sept.  7,  1885.  He 
published  several  sermons  and  addresses.  See  Cong. 
Year-book,  1886,  p.  32. 

Sessions,  John,  D.D.,  a  Preshyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Putney,  Vu,  Sept.  29, 1795.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  studied  one  year  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  ministered  at  various 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  teaching  several  years 
meanwhile  until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  California, 
and  in  1879  to  Honolulu,  where  he  died,  April  6,  1X84. 
See  Nttrot.  It'j*>rt  of  Princehm  Theol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  10. 

Shafer,  Joseph  L.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Stillwater,  N.  J.,  May  9,  1787.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1X08,  studied  theology 
under  Kcv.  Dr.  Woodhull,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1810, 
served  two  years  as  a  missionary. and  thereafter  as  pas- 
tor at  Newton  (  with  the  exception  of  three  years  at 
Middlctown  Point ),  until  his  death,  Nov.  12, 1858.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Eucyclup.  a.  v. 
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Shailer,  Wiluam  II.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Nov.  20.  1H07.  He  grad- 
uated from  Madison  University  in  1835;  studied  at  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  teaching  meanwhile; 
became  pastor  at  Deep  Hiver,  Conn.,  in  IK3o;  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  in  1K37  \  at  t'onland,  Me.,  in  1864,  and  with- 
out charge  from  1877  until  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1881.  See 
Cat  heart,  HaptUt  Encyclop.  a,  v. 

Siegmund,  <Jkokoe  F.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergymnn,  was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1*38.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Halle;  came  to  America  in 
1872 ;  became  assistant  at  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, New  York  city,  in  1874,  and  nfterwards  at  Grace 
Church;  founded  thetierman  Church  Society,  and  died 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

Smiley.  Gkobok  W.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Perry  County,  Pa.,  in  1818.  He 
studied  two  years  in  Dickinson  College;  removed  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  was  converted;  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  for  twenty  years  served  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  then  as  a  Reformed  Dutch  minister 
at  Philadelphia,  and  finally,  for  fourteen  yeans  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Pottsville.  He  died  June  19, 
1883.    See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encychfj}.  a.  v. 

Smith,  Ai.hkkt  Pattkiwon,  D.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  HanifMhire  in 
1*09.  He  graduated  from  the  (Jeneral  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  served  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  then 
as  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Cazenovia,  for  thirty- 
three  years,  until  his  death,  March  14,  1M*2. 

Society  for  Puomotino  Ciiimmtian  Knowledge, 
an  important  religious  association  of  the  Church  of 
England,  founded  in  1G98,  designed  to  support  charity- 
schools  in  England  and  \Yal<**,  and  to  circulate  anno- 
tated Bibles,  tracts,  and  books,  chiefly  in  the  British 
dominions.  It  has  published  many  valunhle  works  of 
a  popular  religious  character.  It  is  distinct  from,  but 
somewhat  akin  with,  the  Iieligiou*  Tract  Society,  which 


waa  instituted  in  1799,  and  which  has  a  wider  field. 
It  is  supported  by  endowment,  contributions,  and  sales, 
and  has  an  annual  income  of  about  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Sophia  {Saint).  Cihrcii  (or  Mosqik)  or,  the  most 
notable  edifice  in  Constantinople,  built  by  the  emperar 
Constantine,  A.I >.  330,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  tae 
divine  wisdom  (2o0«a).  It  was  one  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches  permitted  after  the  persecution  by  Dw- 
cletian.  Thirteen  years  afterwards  it  wa*  enlarged  by 
Constantius,  son  of  Constantine;  was  burned  in  404.  re- 
built in  415  by  Theodosius  II;  burned  a  second  time  is 
532,  and  in  538  was  reconstructed  from  the  foundatkc 
by  Justinian,  and  dedicated  on  Christmas  eve,  549.  In 
1453,  when  the  Turks  entered  the  ciiy,  the  people  gath- 
ered together  in  this  church,  but  they  were  seized  aa<l 
massacred,  the  building  being  saved  from  di-structM 
by  Mohammed  II,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  transform- 
ing it  into  a  mosque.  The  whole  aspect,  both  internal- 
ly and  externally,  was  entirely  changed  to  accommodart 
the  new  worship;  the  pictures  and  mosaics  were  cov- 
ered over,  the  altar  rebuilt  in  the  corner  towards  Mecca, 
a  minaret  was  added  at  one  comer,  and  the  form  of  the 
church  was  changed  to  that  of  a  crescent.  Since  then 
other  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  original,  a  sac- 
risty and  baptistery  being  the  most  prominent.  Anton; 
the  sacred  curiosities  found  in  the  crypt  are,  accordiri: 
to  tradition,  the  block  of  red  marble  used  as  the  cracV. 
of  our  Saviour,  the  cup  used  by  Mary  in  washing  Jessv 
both  from  Bethlehem,  also  the  " sweating  column." 
"shining  stono,"  and  "cold  window,"  visited  by  Modem 
pilgrims  as  miraculous.  The  original  form  of  the  chorea 
was  that  of  a  cross  enclosed  in  a  square,  whose  s»dr> 
measure  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet;  including  the 
portico,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet.  Having  been 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  several  times,  the  original  form 
has  been  lost,  and  now  the  exterior  of  this  edioce  it 
singularly  heavy.  Uncouth  and  disproportionate  in 
appearance,  even  the  effect  of  its  unusual  diroenskwt  a 
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Exterior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 
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Interior  of  the  Church  of  Si.  Sophia. 


destroyed  by  its  lack  of  symmetry,  it  presenting  an 
irregular  mass  of  cupolas,  half-domes,  shelving  roofs, 
and  stunted  minarets.  Kveu  the  great  dome,  rising  in 
the  centre,  so  celebrated  for 
itsarchitectural  beauty, looks 
low  and  Hat,  anr!  from  the 
outside  produces  nothing  of 
the  effect  which  was  its  pur- 
pose. The  west  side  forms 
the  entrance.  The  first  ves- 
tibule was  called  in  ancient 
times  the  narthex.  The  gal- 
lery for  the  women  runs 
•round  three  sides,  support- 
ed by  many  magnificent  col- 
umns borrowed  from  ancient 
buildings.  The  chief  object 
of  beauty  is  the  dome,  called 
the  "aerial  dome,"  on  account 
of  itaexceeding  lightweight, 
consisting  of  pumice-stone 
bricks  from  Rhodes.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  resting  on 
four  massive  arches.  In  the 
comers  of  this  dome  are  four 
seraphim  in  mosaic,  and  on 
the  arches  can  still  be  traced 
the  sketches  of  madonnas 
and  saints.  Most  of  the 
ornamentation  has  been  re- 
placed b  J  gigantic  specimens 
of  Turkish  caligraphy.  quo- 
tations from  the  Koran,  on 


circular  tablets.  On  the  top  of  the  cupola  the  verse 
"God  is  the  light  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  is 
illuminated  during  the  festivals.    Like  all  mosques 

JV 


Ground-plan  of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Sophia. 
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•t  leading  to  tha  BalM  Hunmvun.  Suhllm*  Port*,  «n.l  waalnrd  to  tha  AtMoMan  »n>l  tka  Mnaqna  of 
Ahmrt.  A.  OfKrrn'  court  j  fj,  AM*«h  hmi»« :  D.  E.  F1r»l  ami  arcnm)  potrh,  »r  narlhci :  F,  Forniarly 
lh«  omnaror't  »nri  patriarch mil ;  Q,  Furmrrly  lb«  altar;  H,  Mlbrmb,  whara  tha  Koran  hi  knit ;  I  Tb« 
fnor  minanU  |  K,  Clrcoinfartnca  .if  <lon>«  ;  L.  OnUr  door»  ;  M ■  Slda  K»llrrl«  ;  N .  Front  gnlUry. 
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this  i*  closed  to  Christian  visitors  except  upon  special  1 
firman,  which  may  l>e  easily  obtained,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, through  the  interposition  of  the  masters  of  the 
principal  hotels. 

Spots  wood,  John  Boswki.l,  D.I).,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  Isim  in  Dinwiddic  County,  Va.,  Feh.  8, 
1*08.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1*2*, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1*32;  be- 
came pa*t««r  in  Sussex  Coiintv.  Va.,in  1888;  at  Kllicott's 
Mills  in  1840;  at  New  Castle,  I>el..in  1*12;  resigned  in 
IHH|,  ami  difd  there,  Feh.  10,  1M*5.  Set;  Sterol  Report 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1885,  p.  2:1. 

St  Sophia.    See  Soi-hia. 

Sterling,  .Ions  Wiiklkx,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Black  Walnut,  Pa..  July  17,  1816. 
Me  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1840, 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1X44;  be- 
came pastor  at  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  in  1X15;  professor  in 
Carroll  College,  Wis.,  in  1846;  teacher  at  Waukesha  in 
1K47;  professor  in  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  in  1848, 
and  died  in  office,  March  X.  18M5.  See  Sterol.  Report 
of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1883,  p.  4 1. 

Stiles,  Joski'H  Ci.at,  D.D..  LUD„  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Savannah,  (la..  Dec.  0,  17'J5.  He 
graduated  from  Vale  College  in  1814,  studied  and 
practiced  law,  spent  one  year  (1825)  in  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  became  an  evangelist  in  (ieorgia  and 
Florida  (1829),  and  afterwards  (1X35)  in  Kentucky; 
pastor  in  Richmond,  Va.  (1X44),  at  Mercer  Street.  New 
York  city  (1X48),  agent  of  the  American  Hible  Society 
( 1850),  pastor  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1858),  and  finally 
an  evangelist  in  several  of  the  Southern  states.  He 
•lied  March  27,  1875.    See  Nevin,  Presb.  Encyctop.  s.  v. 

Stock,  John,  LL.D.,  an  English  baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  buidon,  I>ec.  7.  1*17.  He  liegan  to  preach 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  studied  two  years  at  I'niversity 
College,  I /ondon,  became  pastor  at  Chatham  in  1M42.  at 
Devon  port  in  1857,  and  died  May  3,  1884.  In  1867  he 
visited  the  I'nited  States,  and  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived. He  published  a  large  number  of  religious  vol- 
umes and  tracts.  See  (Lund.)  Haptist  Hand-book,  1885, 
p.  157. 

Suddarda,  William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  F.piscopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  18on.  He  was  originally  a 
Methodist  preacher,  was  ordained  by  bishop  M'llvaine, 
was  rector  of  (Irace  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  over 
forty  yeans  and  died  there.  Feb.  20,  1883. 

Sumner,  M.  T.,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  Sept.  6,  1*15.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  Cniversiiy  in  18.18,  engaged  in  teaching  and 
preaching  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1840,  became  agent  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  1x51,  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Mission  Board  in  1858,  subsequently  held  sev- 
eral other  agencies,  l*-came  pastor  at  Alliens,  Ala.,  in 
1*80,  and  died  Aug.  23,  1883.  See  Calhcart,  Jiaptist 
Emydop.  s.  v. 

Sunderland,  La  Hoy,  a  brilliant  but  erratic  char- 
acter, was  bom  at  Exeter,  It.  I.,  May  18,  1802.  He 
became  a  Methodist  preacher  in  1*23,  and  soon  was 
known  as  a  prominent  orator  on  tem|»erance.  anti- 
slavery,  and  eventually  on  physiology  and  psychology. 
He  died  a  professed  infidel,  May  15,  1885.  He  was  the 
editor  of  various  journals,  and  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes on  the  above  subject*. 


Talbot,  Joskimi  Crl  ikmiaxk,  D.D..  LL.D.,a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Sept.  5, 1*16.  He  studied  at  the  Alexandria  Academy ; 
in  1835  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuit*;  in  1843  became  a  candidate  for  clerical 
orders,  in  1846  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1*48  pres- 
byter; was  in  charge  of  St.  John's  Church,  Louisville, 
•even  years,  and  in  1853  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 


IndianapoH";  «»  1859  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of 
Indiana,  and  in  1872  became  bishop  of  the  diocese.  U* 
died  Jan.  16,  1883. 

Taylor,  Euan  a  E.  L.,  D.D..  a  Baptist  ministr  r.  was 
born  at  Delphi,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1815.  He  gra  luaiM 
from  Madison  University,  and  from  the  theological  sera 
inary  at  Hamilton,  became  pastor  in  Picrrepont  Street, 
Brooklyn,  in  1*65  secretary  of  the  Iiapti«t  Church  Edi- 
fice Fund,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1874.  See  Cat  heart,  bttj- 
li«t  Encyclvp.  k  v. 

Tefft,  Bkxjami*  Fraski.in,  D.D..  LED.,  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  divine,  was  born  near  l.'tiea,  N.  V.,  Aug. 
20,  1813.  He  graduated  rn.m  We*h*yan  University. 
Conn.,  in  1835,  became  successively  teacher  and  preach- 
er in  New  England  until  1843.  thereafter  prof*-*-*  in 
Indiana  Asbury  I'niversity.  in  1*46  editor  of  The  l.a-ivi 
RrjMtsitory,  from  1852  to  1862  teacher  and  pastor  in  New 
York  and  Maine,  from  1*62  to  1*65  engaged  in  I'nited 
States  commissions  abroad  and  at  home,  in  1866  jiasior 
at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1873  editor  of  the  Sort  hem  fif.nler, 
having  assumed  the  position  of  a  local  preacher.  ai\d 
died  at  Bangor.  Me.,  Stmt.  17. 1885.  He  published  several 
works,  the  latest  of  which  was  an  elaborate  volume  oo 
Evolution.  See  A  lumni  Record  of  \\  r$Uym  University, 
1883.  p.  9,  645. 

Thuraton,  Stkimikn,  D.D.,  a  Cmgregatinnal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Sedgcwick.  Me..  Dee.  22.  1707.  He 
graduated  from  Bangor  Theological  S-minary  in  1X25, 
became  pastor  at  Searsport  (then  Prospect).  Me.,  in 
1826,  was  secretary  of  the  .Maine  Missionary  Society 
from  1864  to  1876,  and  died  May  27.  1**4.  *  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons.  See  Ceng.  Yctir-br«jL,  lxx5. 
p.  35. 

Toby,  Thomas  \\\,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister.  wa« 
for  several  years  a  missionary  to  China,  after*  ar.ls  pas- 
tor in  North  Carolina,  professor  in  various  literary  in- 
stitutions, pastor  at  I'll  ion  Springs,  then  at  Camden, 
Ala.,  and  finally  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  ax 
Eufala.  among  the  Creek  nation.  He  died  at  Lakt 
Weir,  Fla.,  in  February,  1885,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

Trench,  Kichari>  Chknevix,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of 
the  Irish  Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Sept.  9.  18»>7. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  trinity  Odlege. 
Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1820.  He  was  short- 
ly afterwards  ordained  as  curate  to  Hugh  James  lfc.se 
of  Hadleigh.  At  this  time  Trench  joined  the  High- 
Church  party,  without  having  the  smallest  leaning 
Homewards.  He  had  a  tolerance  for,  though  not  in- 
tellectual sympathy  with,  the  broad  school.  While 
holding  a  small  incumbency  in  Hampshire,  Trench  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop  i 
Wilbcrforce,  whose  curate  he  became.  In  1846  Wil- 
berforce  was  made  dean  of  Westminster,  and  Trench 
»>ecame  rector  of  Itcheustoke,  a  small  village  near  Win- 
chester, joining  to  his  work  there,  as  soon  as  Wilber- 
forcc  bf-caroe  bishop,  that  of  examining  chaplain,  and 
soon  after  that  of  theological  pmfessor  at  King's  Col- 
lege. In  1856  Trench  was  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
a  |>o*ition  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  1863.  On  Jan. 
1,  1864,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1885,  and  died  March  28,  lH8tx 
As  a  w  riter.  Trench  is  known  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  country.  He  was  poet,  philologist,  ami  theo- 
logian. Of  his  many  writings  the  best  known  are.  On 
the  Authorized  Vernon  of  the  Sew  Testament  (S.  Y. 
1858)  -.—Synonym*  of  the  Sew  Testament  (8th  e*L  re- 
vised, Lond.  1876) : — Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  rAe 
Mount,  etc  (3d  ed.  1869) :  —  Studies  in  the  Go 

(1870)  :- 77^  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  (1850):— C,.n„ 
tary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  Her. 
ii,  Hi  (1864):  —  Softs  on  the  Parables  of  Onr  J^ord 

(1871)  —Softs  on  tht  Miracles  of  Our  Aord  (eod.):_ 
On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs  (1865)  .—lectures  on 
trral  Church  History  (1878): — Sermons  Prencheil  i 
the  University  of  Cambritbfe  (1866) : 
fa  Westminster  Abbey  (1861)  —The 
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for  1845  and  1846  (I860)  .—Sermons  reached  for  the 
Most  Part  in  Inland  (1H73):  —  Sacred  Latin  Poetry 
(1864>  Past  and  Present  (7th  ed.  1871):— 

A  Select  (ilossary  of  English  Words  (1872) : — (hi  the 
Study  of  Words  (1868):— brief  Thoughts  ami  Medita- 
tions on  Passages  of  Holy  Sciipture  (18*4).  Trench 
was  also  a  member  of  the  English  Company  for  the 
Revision  of  the  New  Test.    (B.  I'.) 

Trimble.  Robert  W.,  LL  D.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  bom  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  2, 
1829,  ordained  deacon  in  1858,  and  presbyter  in  i860, 
was  rector  nt  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  for  twentv-onc  vears,and 
died  April  18,  1882. 

Tucker,  Silas,  D.D.,  one  of  five  brother  all  Bap- 
tist ministers  was  l>orn  May  16.  1813,  baptized  in  1*33, 
licensed  the  next  year,  studied  in  the  seminary  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  in  1837  became  pastor  in  Cleveland,  ()., 
subsequently  of  other  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  died  at  Aurora,  111.,  Nov.  7, 1872.  See  Cath- 
cart,  Haptist  Eneydop.  s.  v. 

Turnbull,  Rohkrt,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
horn  at  Whiteburn,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  I<». 
1809.  He  was  religiously  trained,  graduated  from  Glas- 
gow University,  studied  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  preached 
a  year  and  a  half  at  Westmaneotte,  Worcestershire, 
England;  came  to  America  in  1*33,  became  pastor  at 
Danbury, Conn.,  for  two  years,  afterwards  at  Hartford; 
in  1831)  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1*45  again  at  Hartford,  in 
1869  preached  in  various  places  with  much  success,  in 
1872  became  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  As- 
sociation, and  died  Nov.  20.  1877.  He  published  a 
number  of  popular  religious  works.  See  Cathcart,  Bap- 
tist Eneydop. s.  v. 


Wadswortta,  Epwarh,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at  New 
Berne.  N.  C.  Aug.  28.  1811.  He  was  converted  in  1829, 
entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1881,  in  which, 
and  subsequently  (1855)  in  the  Alabama  Conference,  he 
tilled  important  stations  until  1*59,  when  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  Southern  University,  and  in  1*71  he 
returned  to  pastoral  work,  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death,  in  the  spring  of  1**3.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  18*3.  p.  97. 

Wallace,  Robert  IIowari>,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12,  1796. 
He  studied  with  Rev.  Dr.  McJimpsey  of  his  native 
place,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821,  served  in  the  do- 
mestic missions  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  be- 
came  pastor  at  Little  Britain  ami  Caledonia,  N.  Y„  in 
1825.  and  died  in  that  relation,  Feb.  9, 1868.  See  Nevin, 
J'resb.  Eneydop.  s.  v. 

Walsh,  John  Johnston,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  April  4,  1820.  He 
joined  the  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1*39,  and  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1*43,  went  as  a  missionary  to  India, 
returned  after  thirty  years  of  labor,  was  pastor  at  Mil- 
lerstown,  N.  YH  from  1*74  to  1*76,  and  died  Feb.  7, 1**4. 
See  Xecrol.  Ileport  of  Pi  inn  ton  Theol.  Sent.  18*4,  p.  31. 

Warren,  Jon  ah  G„  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Ward,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1*12.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1835,  and  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1*3*.  l>ccame  pastor  at  Chic- 
opee  the  same  year,  at  North  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1*49,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Union  in  1*55. 
resigned  in  1872.  and  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
Feb.  27, 1884.    See  Cathcart,  Baptist  Eneydop.  s.  v. 

Watkins,  WfUJAJt  II.,  D.D..  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Miss..  April  11,  1*15.  He  was  converted 
early  in  life,  entered  the  Mississippi  Conference  in 
1835,  and  labored  earnestly  aud  successfully  until  his 


death,  Feb.  5,  1881.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1881,  p.  311. 

Watson,  John  Lkk,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1797. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1815,  became 
rector  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  assistant  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  in  1836,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  in  1846,  of  Burlington  College  in  1853,  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Navy  in  1*55,  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  1861,  aud  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
12,  1**4. 

Webster,  John  Calvin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hampton,  N.  II.,  Jan.  19,  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1832,  and 
from  Andorer  Theological  Seminary  in  1835;  preached 
at  Wells,  Me.,  two  years  thereafter;  was  seamen-chap- 
lain at  Croustadt.  Russia,  in  1838;  pastor  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  Mass.,  until  1864;  professor  in  Wheaton  College, 
III.,  until  1876;  acting -pastor  at  Lisbon,  in  the  same 
stale,  from  1878  to  1**2,  and  died  at  Wheaton,  Aug.  12. 
1*84.  He  published  several  sermons.  See  Cong.  Year- 
bwk,  18*5,  p.  37. 

Wellwood.    See  Monckikf. 

Wentworth,  Erasti:s,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Stoiiington,  Conn.,  Aug.  5, 
1813.  He  was  converted  in  1*31 ;  studied  at  Cazcnovia, 
N.  Y. ;  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in 
1837;  became  a  teacher  in  Gouvcrneur  Seminary  in  1838, 
and  in  1*41  in  Troy  Conference  Academy,  joining  the 
Troy  Conference  the  same  year;  in  1846  was  elected 
president  of  M'Kendrie  College,  111.;  in  1850  professor 
in  Dickinson  College,  Pa.;  in  1*54  went  as  a  missionary 
to  Foochow,  China;  in  1862  became  pastor  of  North- 
second  Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  in  1865  of  State 
Street  Church,  in  the  same'  city ;  in  1868  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  in  1x7 1  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  in  1872  editor  ol 
The  Ladies'  ftepositnry,  at  Cincinnati,  O. ;  ill  1*77  be- 
came superannuated,  and  died  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  May 
25, 1**6.  He  was  possessed  of  remarkable  and  varied 
talents,  wrote  much  and  brilliantly,  es|)ecially  for  the 
journals,  and  several  times  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  See  A  Itimni  Peeved  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1**2.  p.  17,654. 

Wesleyan    Methodist    Connection  ok 

Amkrhw.  This  society  grew  out  of  a  separation 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  account  of 
the  connection  of  that  body  with  slavery,  aud  the  ar- 
bitrary character  of  its  government.  The  withdrawal 
of  Revs.  O.  Scott,  J.  Horton.  I-  U.  Sunderland,  Luther 
I>-e,  and  Lucius  C.  Matlack,  in  the  latter  part  of  1842, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  religious  paper  known  as 
the  True  Wesleyan,  ire  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Wesleyan  organiza- 
tion. A  call,  signed  by  all  of  the  al>ove-named  persons 
except  U  C.  Matlack.  was  issued  in  the  True  Wrslryan, 
and  otherwise  circulated)  for  a  Wesleyan  anti-slavery 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Andover,  Mass.,  commencing 
Feb.  1,  1*43;  and  fifty-two  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, responded  to  the  call.  In  this  convention  a  large 
number  of  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted,  set- 
ting forth  the  principles  which  had  guided  them  in 
their  separation  from  the  mother  church.  Provisions 
were  also  made  in  this  convention  for  another  general 
convention  to  be  held  in  Ulica,  N.  Y.,  May  31  following, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-three  delegates  responded  to  the  last-named 
call,  representing  New  York,  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts. 

At  this  latter  convention  a  discipline  was  formulated, 
and  among  the  principles  set  forth  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  the  following  were  some  of  the  most 
prominent : 
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L  Opposition  to  slavery. 
9  No  affiliation  with  Ml 
S.  Plainness  in  apparel  and  manner  of  living. 
4.  Kqnal  representation  of  ministers  and  laymen  in  the 
government  of  the  Church. 

Six  annual  conferences  were  established,  viz.;  New 


adopted  by  the  Wesleyans  were  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention,  they  were  entirely  ignored, 
and  secret  societies  were  eulogized  instead  of" being  re- 
proved. Finding  that  the  union  was  not  a  success,  n*»t 
of  the  Wesleyan  leaders  in  the  movement  withdrew  and 


England,  Champlain,  New  York,  Miami,  Alleghany,  and  \  unite<l  with  other  religious  communions,  and  a 


Michigan,  and  the  youthful  denomination  started  upon 
its  heaven-appointed  mission.  The  first  general  con- 
ference was  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  commencing  Oct.  2, 
1844. 

Like  all  other  reformatory  bodies,  this  society  was 
horn  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  persecution ;  and, 
viewed  from  a  human  standpoint,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances.  Their  opposition  to  the  in- 
stitution of  American  slavery  at  a  time  when  the  mass- 
es of  the  people  cither  believed  it  to  be  right,  or  as  a 
matter  of  policy  apologized  for  it,  made  them  a  target 
for  all  kinds  of  abuse, and  the  opportunity  was  not  neg- 
lected by  the  people.  A  single  illustration  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  sufficient.  On  one  occasion,  while  Rev. 
Luther  Lee  was  speaking  against  slavery,  be  was  treat- 
ed to  a  solution  of  whiskey  and  lampblack,  which  was 
thrown  over  him.  and  not  only  marred  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  ruined  his  suit  of  clothes.  He  continued 
his  address,  however,  and  that  meeting  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  for  the  cause  that  was  ever  held. 

The  growth  of  the  denomination  was  very  encour- 
aging notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  unrounding*; 
and  within  ten  year*  the  membership  in  the  various 
conferences  aggregated  more  than  ten  thousand.  They 
were  not  of  the  popular  and  aristocratic  class,  neither 
were  they  altogether  poor  and  unlearned.  Among  the 
membership  were  men  and  women  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual ability,  who  were  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  God  in  building  up  and  establishing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Connection,  until  they  were  not  behind 
other  denominations  of  equal  size  in  this  particular. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society  the  propriety  of 
establishing  an  institution  of  learning  was  urged  upon 
the  people,  and  efforts  were  made  in  this  direction  at 
Leon i,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  and  also  at  Wheaton,  III.,  but 
the  matter  finally  took  a  more  definite  form  in  the  lo- 
cation of  a  denominational  college  at  Adrian,  Mich. 
The  citizens  of  Adrian  donated  largely  towards  the 
enterprise  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that, 
if  within  five  years  the  Wcsleyans  should  erect  build- 
ings and  secure  property,  free  from  debt,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  the  school  should  become  the  property  of  the 
denomination.  Much  more  than  the  required  sum  was 
raised  in  the  given  time,  and  the  terms  having  been 
complied  with,  an  unquestionable  title  was  secured.  A 
competent  faculty  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  college, 
and  astonishing  success  attended  the  enterprise  from 
the  beginning.  Students  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  many  were  compelled  to  find  room* 
in  private  residences  near  the  college,  all  of  the  desira- 
ble rooms  In  the  two  large  buildings  erected  for  that 
purpose  being  occupied. 

After  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had  closed  and  peace 
bad  been  declared,  leaving  the  nation  free  from  the 
curse  of  human  loondage,  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  Connection,  believing  that  the  mission  of  the  de- 
nomination was  ended,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  all 
non-Epifoopal  Methodist  churches  into  one  body,  and 
combined  their  efforts  with  others  in  effecting  the  pro- 
posed combination.  A  convention  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  <_>.,  June  21,  I860,  where  committees  were 


of  local  churches  Hollowed  their  example.  These 
be  properly  termed  the  "dark  days"  of  the  ( 'onnecti.'C. 
and  when  the  "  smoke  of  battle  "  had  cleared  away.  ■ 
was  found  that  somewhat  serious  injuries  had  been  sus- 
tained. Not  the  least  of  these  was  tbe  transfer  of 
Adrian  College  to  the  control  of  another  derMnni nation. 
In  the  midst  of  the  exciting  scenes  connected  with  tbe 
union  movement  a  majority  of  the  trustees  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  transfer,  though  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  wishes,  and  without  the  consent,  of  the 
denomination.  Committees  have  been  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference  to  look  after  tbe  legality  of  the 
transfer,  ami  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  taking  legal 
steps  for  the  recovery  of  the  college.  Notwithstanding 
the  tidal  wave  of  adversity  that  had  swept  over  the 
Connection,  those  who  remained  true  and  stood  by 
their  "colors"  were  not  disheartened.  Other  men  as 
noble  as  the  first— and  of  greater  value  to  the  Connec- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  that  they  remained  true  to 
principles  through  the  struggle  that  tried  men's 
took  the  helm,  and  succeeded  in  steering  the 
through  the  breakers  to  the  calm  sea  of  renewed  pros- 
|>erity.  The  troubles  of  the  conflict  only  intensified 
the  zeal  of  the  tried  and  true,  and  the  result  was  a  gen- 
eral revival  all  through  the  Connection,  and  a 
growth  ha*  loeen  realized  1 
bership  and  finances. 
A  large  and 

erected  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  denomination,  where  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  business  of  the  Connection  is  trans- 
acted. Rev.  I  >.  S.  Kinney  is  connect  ion  al  agent,  and 
not  only  has  charge  of  the  business  transacted  at  the 
office,  but  visits  the  various  annual  conferences,  and 
looks  after  the  denominational  interests  in  oonnectioa 
therewith,  lie  v.  N.  Wardner  is  editor  of  the  Wrdrja* 
Mrthoditt,  the  official  organ  of  the  denomination,  and 
of  the  Hible  Standing,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
the  doctrine  ami  experience  of  Scriptural  holiness,  both 
of  which  are  published  at  the  publishing  bouse  in  Syr- 
acuse, and  receive  a  liberal  |>atronage  from  the  people. 
He  is  also  editor  of  The  Ckildrm'i  btnmer,  and  Good 
Words,  papers  devoted  to  Sunday  -  school  interests. 
The  publishing  interests  of  the  Connection,  including 
building,  printing  machinery,  etc.,  arc  valued 
$50,000,  to  which  additions  arc  co 
all  is  free  from  debt. 

Two  seminaries  are  now  the  property  of  the  Con- 
nect ion,  one  located  at  Wasioja.  Podge  Co.,  Minn.,  with 
piofanr  K.  G.  Paine  as  principal,  and  the  other  at 
Houghton,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  \\  with  professor  A.  EL 
Dodil  as  principal.  Both  of  these  schools  are  in  a  | 
petrous  condition,  and  an  honor  to  the 
Added  to  these  is  a  theological  seminary,  in  connection 
with  Whearton  College,  III.,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  L 
N.  Stration,  D.D.,  as  president,  where  a  goodly 
of  young  men  are  in  course  of  1 
the  Christian  ministry. 

There  are  at  this  date  (September,  1886),  l 
conferences  in  the  denomination,  aggregating  about 
five  hundred  ministers  and  twenty  thousand  members. 


appointed  and  steps  taken  looking  towards  such  a  union   Officers  of  the  General  Conference  are,  president.  Rer. 


of  churches.  Provisions  were  also  made  for  auot  her  con- 
vention, which  met  in  Cincinnati.  May  1*01,  and  at 
this  convention  the  basis  of  the  union  was  decided  upon 
and  the  foundation  laid.  The  expectations  of  the  Wes- 
leyan leaders  were  not  met,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
the  denomination,  as  a  whole,  were  not  satisfied  w  ith  the 
terras  of  the  union,  and  also  from  their  general  disa- 
greement with  the  profxwition  that  the  mission  of  their 
Church  was  ended.    When  the  reformatory  principles 


X.  Wardner,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  secretary.  Rev.  E.  W, 
Bruce,  of  the  same  place,  who  are  the  joint  authors  of 
this  article. 

Westgate,  Gkorge  Lkwis,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  12, 1844. 
He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Onn_  in 
I860;  studied  two  years  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, N.  Y.,  and  in  1867  joined  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence, in  which  and  afterwards  (1874)  in  tbe  New  York 
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East  Conference  he  occupied  important  stations  nntil 
his  election,  in  1880,  as  professor  of  social  science  in  his 
alma  nutter,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
June  28, 1885.  See  A  lumni  Record  of  Weskyan  Univer- 
sity, 1883,  p.  212;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1886, 
p.  83. 

White,  William  Spottswood,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian  minister,  was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  July 
30, 1800.  He  attended  Hampdcn-Siilney  College,  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  John  II.  Kice,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  iii  1827 ;  labored  in  Nottoway,  Amelia,  Lunen- 
berg,  and  Dinwiddic  counties,  Va.;  in  1832  became  pas- 
tor at  Scottsville,  in  1834  agent  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1836  principal  of  a  female  school,  in  1848 
pastor  al  Lexington,  Va.,  and  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1878. 
See  Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Williams,  James  Ai.prki>,  D.Dh  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergvman,  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
G,  1809.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1«31, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1836; 
became  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Orange,  in  1887, 
and  continued  there  until  his  death,  Sept.  2,  1883.  He 
was  president  of  the  standing  committee  of  his  diocese 
for  many  years. 

Williamson,  Samiki.,  P.O.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, wail  born  in  York  District,  S.  C,  June  12,  1795. 
He  graduated  from  South  Carolina  College  in  1818, 
and  studied  theology  under  Rev.  James  Adams ;  became 
pastor  at  Providence  in  1822,  professor  in  Davidson 
College  in  1840,  its  president  from  1841  to  1864,  and 
pastor  at  Washington  and  Columbus,  Ark.,  from  1857 
to  1876.  He  died  March  12, 1882.  Sec  Nevin,  Presby. 
terian  Encyclttp.  s.  v. 

Wilson,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1810. 
He  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  and  Gambier  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  was  rector  of  /ion  Church,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  from  1840  to  1847,  and  thereafter  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Ypsilanti,  until  1882.    He  died  May  7,  1885. 

Wilson,  John  Glasgow,  1  >.  I a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Maury 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1826.  He  was  piously  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  graduated  from  Nashville  Uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  licensed  to  preach  at 
twenty-four;  served  for  twenty  years  as  president  of 
Huntsville  Female  College  and  Warren  College,  Ky. ; 
in  1876  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  St.  Louis ; 
in  1880  presiding  elder,  and  died  Aug.  6,  1884.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  1884,  p.  142. 

Wilson,  Samuel  B.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1782,  studied  in  the 
usual  schools  of  the  day,  was  pastor  for  thirty -seven 
years,  and  subsequently  professor  in  the  I'nion  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Virginia,  at  length  emeritus  until 
his  death,  in  August,  1869.  See  Nevin,  I'resbyterian 
Encycbyp.  a.  v. 

Wilson,  Samuel  Jennings,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister  and  educator,  was  born 
near  Washington,  Pa.,  July  19.  1828.  He  graduated 
from  Washington  College  in  1852,  and  from  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary  in  1855,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  same  year,  served  two  years  as  teacher  in 
the  seminar}*,  in  1857  became  professor  there,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  his  death,  Aug.  17,  1883.  See 
Nevin,  Presbyterian  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Winkler,  Edward  Tiikoihihk,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  13.  1823. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1843,  anil 
studied  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  in  1845 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Quarterly,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  six  montha;  in 
1846  became  pastor  at  Albanv,  and  subsequently  at 
Galliaonville ;  in  1852  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist 


Publication  Society;  in  1854  pastor  at  Charleston,  S.C.; 
in  1872  at  Marion,  in  1874  editor  of  the  ALibama  Kup- 
tist,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1883.  He  wrote  several  denom- 
inational works.    See  Cathcart,  Huptist  Encyclop.  a.  v. 

Witherspoon,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  at  Leith,  Scotland,  May  16, 
1808,  and  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  when 
nine  years  old.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen,  licensed 
to  preach  in  1832,  and  next  year  admitted  into  the 
Troy  Conference,  in  which  he  held  prominent  appoint- 
ments until  his  superannuation,  in  1877,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  and  died  there.  Feb.  9,  1885.  He 
was  a  member  of  six  general  conferences.  See  Minutes 
1  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1885,  p.  95. 

Worlds,  Plurality  of.  The  question  whether 
other  globes  besides  the  earth  arc  inhabited  is  one  of 
great  interest  both  to  the  student  of  nature  and  to  the 
theologian.  There  are  two  classes  of  arguments  that 
may  be  brought  to  hear  upon  its  solution. 

1.  Probabilities  from  Analogy. — From  the  fact  that 
our  own  glol*  is  populated,  it  has  naturally  been  in- 
ferred that  the  stellar  bodies  arc  so  likewise.  Else 
why  do  they  exist?  Surely,  it  is  contended,  they  can- 
not have  been  formed  merely  for  the  delectation  of  the 
comparatively  few  denizens  of  this  relatively  insignif- 
icant orb.  But  are  we  sure  of  that?  If  man  be  the 
only  intelligent  creature,  it  is  inconsistent  neither  with 
reason  nor  with  Scripture  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
visible  creation  was  intended  for  his  express  benefit 
and  behoof.  Moreover,  the  presumption  from  analogy 
almost  wholly  breaks  down  if  extended  to  its  legitimate 
results  in  this  question.  If  the  other  celestial  spheres 
are  inhabited,  it  is  doubtless  with  rational  and  moral 
beings  like  ourselves,  for  mere  unaccountable  animals 
would  be  a  sorry  outcome  of  so  vast  creative  power  and 
skill.  In  that  case  they  arc  free  of  will,  and  some  of 
them,  at  lea«t,  have  probably  fallen,  like  men  and  angels. 
Has  a  Redeemer  been  provided  for  them  also?  It 
would  seem  not,  from  the  silence  of  revelation  on  the 
subject,  or  rather  from  the  implications  of  soteriology. 
It  is  hazardous  to  aver  that  Christ  has  died  for  other 
worlds  than  our  own,  or  that  he  will  ever  do  so.  Here 
is  apparently  an  incongruity  which  clogs  the  hypothesis 
of  other  planetary  bodies  being  inhabited. 

2.  Ecidrnce  of  Science. — This  is  really  a  problem 
within  the  domain  of  physics,  and  should  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  known  facts.  These  are  neither  few 
nor  indistinct.  The  moon,  which  is  our  nearest  and 
most  familiar  neighlnir,  is  pronounced  by  the  latest 
observers  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable.  She  has  neither 
atmosphere  nor  water,  at  least  not  on  the  hemisphere 
which  is  constantly  presented  towards  us.  But  she 
has  enormously  deep  craters,  which  speak  of  fearful 
convulsions  upon  her  surface,  and  her  face  appears  to 
be  entirely  destitute  of  all  possibilities  even  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  fact,  an  ordinary-sized  farm,  or  even  a  con- 
siderable dwelling,  hatl  it  existed  there,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  detected  by  the  powerful  telescopes 
which  have  scanned  and  even  photographed  the  lunar 
landscape. 

Turning  now  to  Venus,  onr  nearest  fellow-planet, 
we  find  her  not  much  more  favorably  situated.  She 
has  so  wide  a  variation  of  temperature  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of 
her  ecliptic,  as  must  lie  fatal  to  all  animal  or  vegetable 
existence.  Mercury,  the  sole  other  planet  within  our 
'  orbit,  is  even  worse  off,  being  so  near  the  sun  that  no 
i  life  could  possibly  endure  the  terrific  heaL  Mars,  our 
first  outside  neighbor,  is  circumstanced  most  like  our- 
selves; but  the  close  observation,  for  which  he  affords 
peculiar  facilities,  have  failed  to  discover  any  positive 
indications  of  habitability.  Of  the  remaining  members 
of  our  own  planetary  system,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may 
perhaps  have  a  temperature  capable  of  supporting  life, 
but  the  different  colored  moons  of  the  former  and  the 
singular  electric  zone  of  the  latter,  besides  their  exceed- 
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ingly  low  density,  imply  a  difference  of  constitution  in- 
compatible  with  the  conditions  known  upon  our  own 
globe.  The  improbability  of  their  being  inhabited  is 
increased  by  the  revelations  of  the  tpectrum,  which  dis- 
closes a  composition  of  each  materially  different  from 
the  other  and  from  the  earth's.  As  for  the  asteroids, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  a  lost  intermediate  sphere, 
they  seem  to  have  consisted  of  terribly  explosive  mate- 
rials, fragment*  of  which  frequently  "fall  to  us  in  the 
form  of  meteorolites,  and  furnish  compounds  not  fouud 
in  terrestrial  bodies.  The  more  distant  planets  arc  too 
intensely  cold  to  admit  of  life  in  any  form. 

The  only  remaining  member  of  our  planetary  family 
is  the  central  orb,  the  sun  itself.  If  its  body  is  coequal 
with  its  luminous  disk,  the  surface  must  be  too  rare  to 
sustain  being*  of  anything  more  than  ethereal  weight ; 
and  whether  this  be  the  real  body  of  the  sun,  or  wheth- 
er the  interior  sphere,  glimpses  of  which  are  obtained 
through  the  so-called  "spots."  and  which  only  appear 
dark  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  incandescence  of  the 
atmosphere,  still  the  fiery  ardor  of  the  surface  must  be 
such  as  to  preclude  ail  life  of  which  we  can  form  any 
conception. 

The  fixed  stars  are  but  the  central  suns  of  other  sys- 
tems, and  are  evidently  of  a  like  nature  with  our  own. 
Their  planets,  if  they  have  any,  are  a  matter  of  pure 
conjecture.  Comets  and  uebuhe  are  too  flimsy  in  their 
structure  to  form  a  habitable  abode  for  creatures  of  anv 
sort ;  they  seem,  indeed,  to  be  but  fire-mist  or  electric 
vapor.  We  have  thus  exhausted  the  range  of  space,  and 
find  no  home  except  earth  at  all  suitable  or  possible  for 
a  creature  having  the  least  resemblance  to  man.  To 
suppose  a  being  capable  of  existing  under  the  abnor- 
mal and  intolerable  conditions  of  vitality  such  as  we 
have  ascertained  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  is  preposterous. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  limit  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  Almighty,  but  we  are  forced  by  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  by  the  invariable  analogies  of  all  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  deny  its  existence  upon 
the  other  celestial  bodies.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that  any  of  the  globes  except  our  own  has 
ever  been  inhabited,  or  is  likelv  to  Ik»  so  in  the  future. 
See  Proctor,  Other  Worlds  ihntl  Our*  (Lottd  1870). 

Wylie,  WlL,UAM,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  U.rn  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  July  10,  1776. 
He  studied  at  various  schools;  became  pastor  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Sandy  and  Fairfield  Church,  Ky.,  in  1802; 
in  1X05  of  Kehoboth  and  Hound  Hill;  in  1810  preached 
at  Uniontown,  Pa.;  in  1823  Iscame  pastor  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va. ;  in  1830  at  Newark,  O.,  where  he  continued 
twenty  years,  and  died  at  Wheeling,  May  9,  1853. 
See  Nevin,  Prubyterian  Encyclnp.  s.  v. 


at  ten  years  of  age.  and  never  returned  to  America,  In 
167H  he  went  to  the  East  Indies  became  governor  cf 
Madras  amassed  a  fortune,  and  returned  to  Enzlaivd 
where  he  died  (in  London).  July  22.  1721.  He  gave 
above  £2000  in  books  and  money  to  found  a  c 
his  birthplace,  which  therefore  took  his  name. 

Yantia,  John  Lapsi.ky-,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Kv.,  Sept.  14.  1*4.  He 
studied  privately,  was  licensed 'to  preach  in  1829.  be- 
came  pastoral  Stanford  and  Lancaster  in  1830.  removed 
to  Saline  County,  Mo.,  in  1833,  and  thereafter  labored 
alternately  as  teacher  and  pastor  in  variou*  place*,  es- 
pecially Danville,  Ky.,  where  he  died.  May  28,  1«*2 
See  Nevin,  I'mbyierian  EncycU>p.  ».  v. 

Yong  (or  Younge).  John,  D.D.,  an  English  pret- 
ate,  born  at  Chcapsidc.  London,  Englaixl.  became  ma- 
ter in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridee,  rector  of  Su  Giles  * 
Church,  Cripplegate,  prebend  of  Westminster  (157?). 
and  at  last  bishop  of  Rochester  (157*).  He  was  a  faith- 
ful preacher,  and  queen  Elizabeth  deferred  much  to  hi* 
judgment  in  Church  matters.  Belter  bishoprics  were 
offered  to  him,  but  as  often  declined.  He  died  April  10, 
1605.  See  Fuller,  Wortiim  of  England  ( ed.  Xuitall).  u. 
357. 

Young,  Nicholas  Dominic,  a  Itoman  Catholic 
missionary,  was  born  mar  Washington,  Md„  June  11, 
1793.  He  studied  with  the  English  Dominicans  at 
Born  hem,  Belgium,  and  became  a  member  of  tbeir 
order  in  1810.  In  December.  1817,  he  was  oriaiue.1 
priest  by  bishop  Flaget,  at  Bardsiown.  Kv„  and  in  2822 
became  superior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Perrr 
County,  O.  He  was  provincial  of  his  order  fmm  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  to  May,  1857.  In  1851  he  established  a 
house  of  his  order  at  Washington.  He  did  in  that 
city,  Nov.  28,  1878.  See  (N.  V.)  Catholic  A  nnuol,  1^2. 
p.  55. 


Y. 

Yale.  Bum*,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
April  5, 1648,  but  removed  to  England  with  his  parent* 


Zachokke,  Joiiann  Heinrich  Daxif.u  a  German 
writer,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  March  22,  1771.  Il# 
was  erratic  in  his  early  youth,  but  Mudied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfort -on -the -Oder,  and  although  pro- 
ficient in  philosophy,  history,  and  mathematics.  *as  re- 
fused a  |>osition  as  professor  on  account  of  bis  oppusiti-n 
to  the  government.  Leaving  Prussia,  therefore,  h* 
travelled  through  Germany  and  France,  and  settled  in 
Switzerland  as  a  teacher,  but  the  French  revolution 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Aarau.  where  he  plavnl 
an  active  part  in  tluise  times.  He  died  there.  Jan.  25, 
1818.  His  later  productions  were  ehicrlv  poetical  awi 
historical,  many  of  ihem  novels.  His  best  known  » 
Stuntlm  dtr  Andacht  (1806;  twice  transl.  in  English, 
Meititation*  on  /Jtat/i)  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  from 
I  his  career,  it  is  neither  profound  nor  inspiring.  II if 
collected  works  were  published  at  Aarau  (1825,  40 
[  8vo).    See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Jiiog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 


THE  END. 
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